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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS 
FIRST SESSION 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, March 17, 1926 
(Legislative day of Monday, March 15, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF SOIL SCIENCE 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
report, from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, a 
joint resolution, and I ask for its immediate consideration. If 
there is any objection I will let it go to the calendar, but there 
certainly will be none. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read 
at length. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 74) authorizing and request- 
ing the President to extend invitations to foreign governments 
to be represented by delegates at the International Congress of 
Soil Science to be held in the United States in 1927, was read 
the first time by its title and the second time at length, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and requested to extend invitations to foreign governments to be repre- 
sented by delegates at the International Congress of Soil Science to be 
held in the United States in 1927. 


Mr. NORRIS. The joint resolution simply carries out the 
recommendation of the President in his message. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? : 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


PRODUCTION OF COTTON IN AFRICA 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an exceedingly interesting article 
appearing in the current number of the North American Review, 
entitled “ Our African cotton rivals,” by Judge Pierre Crabités, 
a very eminent citizen of my State, who for many years has 
been judge of the Mixed Tribunal of Cairo, Egypt. He tells 
about the wonderful development of the cotton-producing indus- 
try on the upper Nile. I hope the article will be printed and 
that every Senator will read it. It is of intense public interest 
to every citizen of the United States who is interested in cot- 
ton, and that means all our people. The article appears in the 
North American Review, which is edited by George Harvey. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the article will 
be printed as requested. 

The article is as follows: 

Orr AFRICAN Corron RIVALS 

(Ry Pierre Crabités, judge of the Mixed Tribunal of Cairo, Egypt) 

Born and reared on the banks of the Mississippi and called by my 
oficial duties to live in the valley of the Nile, 1 think in terms of 
cotton. As soon as I heard that Lord Allenby, then British high com- 
missioner at Cairo, had Issued orders that the Sudan government was 
authorized to draw from the Nile ss much water as it might require 
for irrigation purposes my thoughts turned toward the fleecy staple, 
I yisualized the possibility of at least a million more bales being thrown 
npon the market. I knew what this would do to the price of the raw 
product. I saw the reaction which this would have upon the economic 
wealth of the South. 

In order that I may make my meaning clear I must wander a little 
into history and take a side-step into geography. Our great American 
Continent lies so very far away from Africa and we have so many 
problems of our own that I can not expeet my fellow countrymen to 
follow me unless I lay my predicate, as the college professor expresses 
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it. It is hard for us to believe that anything can menace our hege mony, 
We have accomplished so much that we are inclined to look upon the 
sky as our limit. But as this cotton question touches directly every 
man, woman, and child In Dixieland, and indirectly the entire 110,- 
000,000 inhabitants of the United States, it may not be amiss to delye 
for a few moments both into the past and Into darkest Africa, 


The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, or literally the back country, Is that 
territory bounded by Egypt on the north; Uganda on the south; the 
Red Sea, Eritrea, and Abyssinia on the east; and the French Sahara 
and the Belgian Congo on the west. Through it flow the three principal 
tributaries of the Nile—the Atbara and the Blue Nile, which rise in 
Abyssinia, and the White Nile, which has its source in Uganda. ‘The 
White and Blue Niles unite at Khartoum to form the main river, inte 
which the Atbara falls some 200 miles farther north. From the point 
where the White Nile enters the Sudan to the Egyptian frontier is over 
2,000 miles, The “ black country” is therefore twice as big as Germany 
and France together, It is practically as large as the Cotton Belt of 
the United States. 

When the British in June, 1882, occupied Egypt the nominal author- 
ity of the Khedive extended over this vast area. But the worst forms 
of misgovernment there obtained, ‘The rich soil on the banks of the 
Nile which had once been highly cultivated was abandoned. To quote 
the graphic language of Lord Cromer, “ there was not a dog to howl 
for a lost master, Industry had vanished; oppression had driven the 
Inhabitants from the soil. The entire country was leased out to 
piratical slave hunters under the name of traders by the Khartoum 
Government.” 

Shortly before the English landed their troops at Alexandria a revolt 
broke out in the Sudan, led by Muhammed Ahmed, the son of a Don- 
gola carpenter. He proclaimed himself to be the Mahdi or Messiah 
of his people. The masses flocked to his standard. The Egyptian 
troops were unable to resist him. The Mahdi pressed forward and 
inenaced Khartoum, The Khedive sent General Gordon to bring help 
to the beleaguered garrison, but the tragic end of that heroic soldier 
in 1885 closed a sad chapter in the history of the Sudan. Egypt was 
forced to withdraw from that country and to fix her southern boundary 
at Wadi Halfa. 

For 10 years dervish hordes led by the Khalifa Abdullah, who had 
succeeded the Mahdi, ravaged the land which had surrendered to the 
forces of anarchy, but during this time British statesmanship was not 
idle. On the contrary, it recognized the fact that the most efficient 
way to reconquer the Sudan was to reorganize the finances of Egypt. 
It therefore allowed the “Black Country” to stew in its own juice 
until Lord Cromer got the Egyptian treasury Into a condition of im- 
pregnable security. In the meantime British military experts took the 
army of the Khediye in hand and made of it an efficient fighting force. 
By 1896 it was felt that all preliminuries were ready, and it was de- 
cided to embark on the reconquest of the Sudan. The Dongola Province 
was occupied, and in que course Str Herbert Kitchener won the battle 
of Omdurman, annihilated the dervishes, and became Lord Kitchener of 
Khartoum, 

11 

The Sudan having been reconquered, it was therefore decided that the 
new naministration should create a partnership between England and 
Egypt for the government of the territory which this spirit of coopera- 
tion had redeemed. Tue country was accordingly officially designated 
as the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, A treaty was also drafted which pro- 
vides that— 

(1) The British and Egyptian flags should be used throughout the 
Sudan; 

(2) The supreme military and civil command should be vested in an 
officer termed “the governor general of the Sudan” and to be ap- 
pointed by Khedivial decree on the recommendation of the British 
Government; and 

(3) Proclamations of the governor general should have the force of 
the law. 
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This agreement, which created what has come to be known as the 
Anzle-Egyptian condominium, was sigued in 1899, It is still in force, 
Under it everything worked out admirably, nutil Englaud, on February 
28. 1922, announced that sue abolished, In principle, her Egyptian pro- 
tectornte. From that day to this the fat has been in the fire. The 
condominium set up no claim to a share of the water of the Nile for 
the Sudan, even although that stream flows for 2,000 miles across 
Sudan territory and for but 1,000 miles across Egyptian soit. The 
Sudan, fu other words, was for centuries but an aqueduct through 
which the Nile carried water to Egypt. Lord Cromer, whose personality 
dominated Egypt and the Sudan, did nothing to disturb what may be 
styled the de facto status of Nile water rights. On the contrary, the 
benevolent. autocrat of the Valley of the Nile gaye the seal of his 
approval to existing conditions. This was done in no uncertain terms 
us early as 1903. At that time it was proposed to produce in the 
Sudan by irrigation exportable crops such as sugar and cotton. 

The Anglo-Egyptlan partnership did not then hold that us a riparian 
proprictor it had a right to draw water for its own purposes. Far 
from proceeding upon this theory, “as the available supply was strictly 
Ifuited,” writes Sir Murdock Macdonald, then British adviser to the 
Egyptian ministry for public works, “an agreement was entered into 
between the Sudan and Egyptian Governments provisionally fixing the 
Sudan areas which could draw summor water at 10,000 feddans (ap- 
proximately 10,000 acres), When the Assuan Dam was heightened a 
new agreement raised this figure to 20,000.“ 

The jealousy with which Lord Cromer safeguarded the principle of 
the Nile water monopoly of Egypt is readily understood when it is 


“borne in mind that that country was the apple of the eye of her 


regenerator, He had found Egypt a hopeless bankrupt, torn asunder 
by anarchy aud drifting toward perdition, He made of her rejuvenation 
luis lire work. Ile conquered the Sudan in order to safeguard Egypt. 
Until February 28, 1922, when the British abolished their protectorate 
over Neypt, the Nile was looked upon by England, by Egypt, and by the 
Sudan as Egypt's river. Egypt was the exclusive beneficiary of this 
franchise, except to the limited extent that the Sudan had been gra- 
ciously permitted to irrigate a small tract of land. Nothing was done 
officially until November 22, 1924, to impair the Nile water tradition 
which had become the cornerstone of the relation between Egypt and 
the Sudan. 
ur 


Sir Lee Stack, the sirdar of the Egyptian Army and Governor General 
of the Sudan, was assassinated on November 18, 1924. This brutal 
murder shocked the entire newspaper reading public of the whole world. 
It was n wanton crime, as stupid as it was cruel. It sent to an un- 
timely grave a lovable Trish gentleman, a man overflowing with human 
Kindness, getivrous to n fault, as brave as a lion, and withal as gentle 
us u women. I knew him but slightly, but there was something so con- 
tagious about his personality, something so irresistible about his smile, 
in a word something so very magnetic about him, that though I was in 
America when he passed away, I felt a sense of personal bereavement 
nt his loss. I therefore can readily understand low so eminently 
human a diplomatist as Lord Allenby, the British high commissioner at 
Cairo, felt when the bleeding body of his friend and fellow soldier was 
carried to the residency on that fateful day. The hero of Jerusalem 
saw, und I admire him for so sceing, that this was not the time to 
mince words, it was not the moment to seek for euphemistie phrases 


or to cover a mailed fist with n velvet glove. Tt was the hour when a. 


spade should be called a spade, when an honorable man was entitled to 
curse, and when thr strongest language was the only appropriate mode 
of speech. Lord Allenby rose to the occasion, as he has risen to every 
emergency which it has been his lot to face. Englishmen who are in 
n position to know what goes on behind the scenes have assured me 
that his ire was epice in its righteous fury. It appears that certain 
Egyptians who called on him to express their sympathy received a 
raking over the coals which was as sincere as It was unexpected. 
Receiving what he did not consider an adequate reply, he forthwith 
ndyised the Egyptian authorities that “instructions are being sent to 
the Sudan Government: $ 

“Firstly, to effect the withdrawal from the Sudan of all Egyptian 
officers nnd purely Egyptian units of the Egyptian Army“; and 

“Secondly, that the Sudan Government is at liberty to increase tho 
area to be irrigated at Gezira from 300,000 feddans to an unlimited 
figure as the need may arise,” S 

Tho frst part of this order deals with a matter which does not con- 
cern me. The second part of it is the pivot around which my story 
reyolyes. x 

As soon as the Egyptian public heard of this ultimatum it was flab- 
bergasted, dumbfounded, petritied, The fine of 500,000 Egyptian pounds 
($2,300,000) which Lord Alleuby had assessed upon Egypt as punitive 
damages for the assassination of the sirdar, was paid without hesita- 
tion and almost without a flicker. The money was In the bank. To 
withdraw it was a mere matter of bookkeeping which interested the 
Mintstzy of Finance, but which did not make any {impression upon the 
follah. But when Lord Allenby spoke in terms of water, his language 
Went home to every man and woman in Egypt. He touched upon the 
oue subject which every Egyptian understands. And rigltfully so, 
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for, withdraw the water of the Nile from the Delta of Egypt, and its 
verdant fields will turn overnight into a barren waste. The country 
is practically rainless. Without the Nile it would again become a 
desert—“ for dust thou art and to dust thou shalt return.“ 

I know that lawyers may argue that the Allenby ultimatum evolved 
a form of chastisement unknown to the penal code. I am aware of 
the fact that Edmund Burke insisted that he did not know how to draw 
up an indictment against a whole people. I do not attempt to con- 
trovert either of these propositions. All that I say is that the British 
were face to face with a condition and uot with a theory. At least 
40 Englishmen had been sniped in broad daylight during the 18 
months which preceded the Stack murder. The killings had taken 
place in frequented parts of Cairo. ‘The murderers wore no masks, and 
vet no witnesses could be found to identify any of them. Something 
had to be doue, and this “water eure“ was the most effective available 
remedy. But it was drastic. It turned the Egyptian water monopoly 
Into a Sudan water monopoly. It did more than this; it potentially 
condemned 14,000,000 people to famine. It made future generations 
responsible for the crimes committed in 1924. 

Strictly speaking, I am in no sense concerned with the punishment 
meted out to Egypt. If I have spoken of the matter at all it is only 
because the Southern States of the American Union are about to be 
made to suffer for the assassination of the sirdar. Assuredly they had 
nothing to do with the crime. I, as a southerner, can not see them 
dealt a body blow without raising my voice. To make my meaning 
clear, to drive home my point, I shall be forced to examine in some 
detail the avaliable water supply of the Nile. It may appear, at first 
blush, as if I am pleading Egypt's case. I shall not do so. I am 
thinking only of my own flesh and blood. Every argument which 1 
may adduce has but one impelling cause and hut one aim—to save 
Louisiana and her sister States from paying the penalty for a crime 
committed by others. 

Iy 


The ukase of November 22, 1924, had two main objectives. In the 
first place it was desired to put the fear of God Into the breasts of 
the Egyptians. This result was obtained. In the second instance it 
was deemed opportune to strike while the iron was hot and to reverse 
with one stroke the former British policy in regard to Nile water. 

Eut when the morrow afforded time for reflection it was perceived 
that un official undertaking given by the Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd- 
George, in the British House of Commons on February 28, 1922, made 
it extremely difficult for England to enforce the letter of this “right 
about face” order. It will be recalled that Downing Street had 
evolved, for Egypt a new form of sovereignty, that of independence 
“with reservations.” In giving birth to this rara avis Mr, Lloyd- 
George said: 

“The Anal clause of the declaration defines the special relations be- 
tween His Majesty's Government and Egypt. It declares that the 
following four points are absolutely reserved to the discretion of His 
Majesty's Government : 

n) The security of the communications of the British Empire in 
Egypt; 

“(b) The defense of Egypt against all foreign aggression or inter- 
ference direct or indirect; 

„(e) The protection of foreign interests in Egypt and the protec- 
tion of minorities; and 

“(d) The Sudan. 

“We are prepared to make agreements with the Egyptian Govern- 
ment upon these matters in a spirit of mutual accommodation when- 
ever a favorable opportunity arises for the conclusion of such agree- 
ments. But until such agreements, satisfactory both to ourselves and 
to the Egyptian Government, are concluded, the status quo will re- 
main intact.” 

This meant In plain language, that until London and Cairo got 
together, the Sudan had to remain the tall to Egypt's kite, come what 
may, come what will. I mean by this that the British Foreign Office 
so construed its own words as soon as it recovered from the shock 
of the Stack crime. 

Ziwar Pusha, the Egyptian Prime Minister, an Egyptian patriot 
and in no sense unfriendly to England, wrote to Lord Allenby that 
the water clause in the ultimatum had aroused very great anxiety iu 
Egypt. He reminded the high commissioner that the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment had always maintained that the development of the Sudan 
should not be of u nature to harm Irrigation in Egypt or to prejudice 
the future projecta which were necessary to meet her rapidly in- 
creasing population, He added that he believed that he was not mis- 
taken in affirming that this principle had been fully admitted by His 
Britannic Majesty's Government, and he therefore invited the high 
commissioner to revoke the instructions given to the Sudan: 

Lord Allenby replied that the British Government has no intention 
of trespassing on the natural historic rights of Egypt In the waters of 
the Nile and in giving instructions to the Sudan Government the 
British Government had intended that they be construed in this sense. 
Moved by these considerations His Majesty's Government was disposed 
to direct the Sudan Government not to give effect to the previous in- 
structions regurding the unlimited development of the Gezira men- 
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tioned in the note of November 22, on the understanding that an ex- 
pert committee composed of Mr. J. J. Canter Cremers, as chairman, 
who has been chosen by an agreement between the two governments, 
Mr. R. II. McGregor, British delegate, and Abd el Hamid Pasha Sulel- 
man, who had been selected by the Egyptian Government, shall meet 
not later than February 15 for the purpose of examining the subject 
und proposing a basis on which irrigation can be carried out with 
full consideration for the interests of Egypt and without detriment to 
her natural historic rights.” 

In commenting upon this correspondence the semiofficlal London 

Times points out that the water of the Blue Nile, at its low stage, 
had in the past been earmarked for the Sudan by eminent irrigation 
nuthorities, and that the White Nile had been similarly attributed to 
Egypt. The article adds that— 
“the only justification for the appointment of the new commission can 
be the hope that its recommendations will lead to the final settlement 
to the mutual satisfaction of both countries of a question that has been 
allowed to lose its purely technical character and embitter their rela- 
tions. Such a settlement would take the form of a friendly agreement 
between Egypt and the Sudan, which would establish the vested rights 
of each, lay down a system for the allocation of available and future 
supplies of water, and set up machinery whereby the agreement should 
be interpreted, differences of opinion between the two governments ad- 
justed, further conservation works decided upon, and the proportion of 
their cost allotted to the two countries.” 

I have burdencd my text with these quotations because I bave felt 
thut the documents should speak for themselves, I have thought, how- 
ever, that it might be interesting to see what the semioflicial London 
Times has had to say about the matter. It Is so often inspired that 
laymen are entitled to attach importance to its statements. I must 
hasten to add, nevertheless, that the Mr, Cremers who was made 
chairman of this board was a Hollander. He was a consulting engi- 
neer attached to the Dutch Ministry of Waterways and Dutch dele- 
gate on the Central Commission of the Rhine, His credentials were 
therefore of the highest quality. But why this post was taken away 
from the United States is a mystery to me. Verhaps I should not say 
that this billet “was taken away from the United States,“ but here 
are the facts, During the latter years of the war a bitter controversy 
went on as to projects for augmenting the Nile water supply. Two dis- 
tinguished Englishmen fought to the knife and from the knife to the 
hilt. Egyptian public opinion was very much Interested In the con- 
troversy, as one of the two antagonists, Sir William Willcocks, an engi- 
neer of repute and of high character, charged the British adviser to 
the Egyptian Ministry of Public Works with having prepared plans for 
conseryition work on the upper Nile based upon erroneous data. The 
discussion widened, and Lord Allenby in the autumn of 1919 appointed 
a commission to inquire into the whole water problem, except that of 
a division of the supply between Egypt and the Sudan. This issue 
was not submitted. In those days, just after the armistice, all 
thoughts turned to Amerien as the one and only place to seck the “ for- 
eign“ member of this commission. The outstanding nobility of Mr. 
II. T. Cory, of California, called his name to the attention of the 
Anglo-Exyptiun authorities. He was chosen, He fulfilled his mission 
with the success characteristic of all of his work. I bave repeatedly 
heard both Englishmen and Egyptians speak in the highest terms of 
his services. His report submitted, Mr. Cory returned to the United 
States, Of course, neither he nor any American had a right of pre- 
emption to a seat upon the new board, but it does seem passing strange 
that in 1924 a Dutchman should have been called to fill a post that 
public opinion forced upon an American in 1919. 

It was desired that this new commission submit its report before 
Juve 30, 1925. It got down to its task, but in April typhoid fever 
overtook Mr. Cremers and all work stopped. On June 23, 1925, he 
died, Mr. McGregor had in the meantime returned to Europe. In view 
of Mr. Cremers's death it is impossible to say when the report will be 
ready. 
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I have no inside knowledge as to what form the report of the com- 
mission may take. Will it recognize what Lord Allenby's letter of 
January 26, 1925, describes as “ Egyptian interests and historic 
rights"? Or will It, as the London Times expressed it, propose a set- 
Uement which “ would take the form of a friendly agreement between 
Egypt and the Sudan, which would establish the vested rights of each 
(and) lay down a system for the allocation of the available and future 
supplies of water"? I do not know. I am not a prophet. I try to 
Interpret the past and to understand the present. The future Hes 
beyond my ken. 

But the official reports of the former British adviser to the Egyptian 
Ministry of Public Works, Sir Murdoch Macdonald, have taught me two 
things: 

(1) The quantity of water in the Nile; and 

(2) The present and eventual water requirements of Egypt. 

From this official data 1 learn that there Is not enough water in the 
Nile—whether one speaks of available or of future supplies—to answer 
the requirements of both Egypt and-of the Sudan, There is not enough 
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to fill Egypt's eventual needs. There was not enough in 1914 to answer 
Egypt's demands as then existing. 

Egypt may be literally described as “the river, which is Egypt.“ 
meaning the soll formed by the deposit of the slit-laden annual flood. 
The main part of this land is the delta, or lower Egypt, which is trian- ` 
gular in shape. Its apex is at Cairo, its base on the Mediterranean 
Sen. Its area is abont 4,800,000 acres, or feddans, of which 3,000,000 
are cultivated. In the reaches from Cairo to the Sudan frontier there 
are about 2,500,000 acres, or feddans, of arable soll, of which 2,200,000 
are now cultivated. Thus the combined arca of all of the Nile lands of 
Egypt totals abont 7,500,000 acres, of which approximately 5,200,000 
are now under the plow, 


vi 


I therefore hasten to give the figures 
Hore they are: 


This article deals with cotton. 
as to cotton cultivation in Egypt. 


Year: Acreage 


As at present 5,200,000 ocres are being tilled, It follows that in 
round figures 30 per cent of this acreage is now under cotton culture, 
The crops produced since 1920 have been as follows: 


American production 


It has already been pointed that Egypt still has 2,100,000 acres 


which have not yet been utilized. Of this, however, 200,000 in the 
lake zone of lower Egypt should be reserved for pisciculture, ‘This 
reduces the net ayailable maxiinum increase of cultivation in Egypt to 
1,900,000 feddans, or acres, 

Now, Egypt bas a population of 14,000,000 souls, They and their 
cattle must be fed, The fellah, therefore, raises sugar, wheat, corn, 
rice, onions, barley, and clover. These crops absorb approximately 
70 per cent of the present cultivated surface of the country. It is 
reasonable to suppose that this proportion of 70 per cent for the gen- 
eral crops and of 80 per cent for cotten will be maintained even when 
at some future date the entire available superfleles of the Jand pays 
tribute to the farmer. This means that In round figures 570,000 more 
acres will in time be put under cotton cultivation. 

During the last five yenrs the Egyptian fellah has got out of 
his soll an average yicld of 0.72 of an American bale per acre. This 
implies that he, or bis child or his grandson, should be able to in- 
crease the Egyptian cotton production by 410,400 bales if all goes well. 
In other words, the spot market of the future must count upon an 
Egyptian supply of approximately 1,800,000 bales. 

Of course, I know that boll weevils and other pests may make my cal- 
culations appear like the dream of a theorist. But I do not think 
these agricultural hazards weaken the salient point of my argument, 
for, whether the Nile water goes to Nigypt or to the Sudan, the same 
element of risk exists. I know, for instance, that Egyptian cotton is 
attacked by what is popularly called the “pink worny’’ I am advised 
that the Sudan is menaced by the aphis which deposits honeydew on 
a relatively large scale and thus suffocates the plant. It therefore 
follows that as a practical proposition the insect peril exists both in 
Egypt and the Sudan. All of these statistics lead up to one fact. 
Egypt as an eventual cotton entity represents a territory of approxt- 
mately 2,570,000 neres, capable of raising about 1,800,000 American 
bales of cotton. What can the Sudan produce? 

If the independence of Egypt means what the words imply, the 
English can not linger long in this country. A corollary to this will 
be that the irrigation system of Egypt will pass into native bands. 
WAI this purely local administration, if it come about, make it pos- 
sible for the Egypt of the future to produce 1,800,000 American bales 
of cotton? To answer this question would be to. indulge in prophecy. 
I do know, however, that if the Sudan gets, as the London Tinres in- 
ferred that she will obtain, on adequate allocation of Nile water, 
English engincers will drive the last pound of efficiency ont of every 
cubic yard of water meted out to the “ Black Country.” There is, 
accordingly, a possible element of personal equation which may enter 
into any computations which muy be made, 

In returning to my narrative I deem it necessary to speak of quality 
before I touch upon quantity. I thought for a time that good cotton 
could not be grown south of the thirtieth degree of north latitude. New 
Orleans is just south of this parallel. The country tributary to my 
native city is farmed in sugar and rice. Very little cotton is grown 
south of Baton Rouge. I had understood, in a vague way, that this 
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was because cotton was not at its best quite so far sonth. When I 
reached Egypt I soon learned that an admirable staple was grown 
several hundred miles south of this dividing line. But certain pre- 
conceived ideas are most tenacious. 

When, therefore, I determined to look into the Sudan question, I 
requested the experts consulted by me to be most careful, as I had 
un idea that the Sudan could not produce a high-grade article. I 
have received unequivocal written assurances from an agronomist who 
lias produced the actual stuff on the spot that in the Geztra district 
of the Sudan the “ordinary American variety" and all Egyptian 
grades are successfully grown. 

1 call not speak of the American plant. Of the Egyptian, I feel 
that I may well sax a word. It produces four varieties, (1) the 
Sakellaridis, (2) the Assill, (3) the fut, and (4) the Ashmounot 

With the exception of American sea-island cotton, which is lu a class 
all by itself, the Sukellaridis is, I am assured by competent authority, 
the longest, finest, strongest, and whitest grade in the world. The 
Ashmouni, which is the most infertor of the Egyptian supply, in 
ordinary years brings in the Liverpool market 20 per cent more than 
the average American output. 

I am assured that the Sudan Sakelaridis and Assili are not equal 
to the best of the similar Egyptian variety, but that the best Sadan 
Sakellaridis and Assilt are equivalent to the medium Egyptian stock 
of this sanre grade. On the other hand, the AMH and Ashmouni run to 
the same standard ns in Egypt. This means that the Lower Nile Valley 
cai put upon the market n better staple than anything we can produce 
outside of the sea islands—always assuming my information to be 
accurate. 

When one considers the marvelous fertility of the Nile Valley this 
should not be considered surprising. Man tickles the earth, and ft 
laughs into a golden harvest. A group of influential British capitalists 
commonly known as a syndicate has for several years heen fully 
Aware of this fact, It helped to put through the British Parliament 
a bill whereby England guaranteed a Sudan bond issue of £5,000,000, 
which has been applied to building the Sennaar Dam, which is now 
ready for business. These financiers bought up what is known as the 
Gezira Province of the Sudan. They have converted it into a closed 
corporation, or, to be more accurate, they have made it impossible for 
anyone to buy any land in the Gezira, These men have been calling 
out for water for years, but until their Sennaar Dam neared completion 
their cries were premonitory symptoms rather than an urgeut appeal 
for help. 

Luckily for them, the stupid killing of the chivalrous Stack hap- 
pened just when the construction work near their property was prac- 
tieally finished, 

It is therefore clear that the Sudan haa both the grade of cotton 
which counts and a capitalistic group to make the most of these natural 
advantages. It remains only to inquire as to how many bales this 
ideal combination can produce, 


vit 


I do not know the area of all the cultivable land in the Sudan. 
Tt is estimated at not less than 35,000,000 acres of good arable soil, 
I shall concentrate my attention on the Gezirn. That is where tbe 
heavy investments have been made. There is where the driving force 
of the Sudan cotton industry is settled. Here I have something con- 
crete with which to deal, T am not in the domain of fanciful con- 
ceptions but face to face with a reality which is determined that Man- 
chester shall get its cotton within the British Empire. 

The uren of the Gezira between Khartoum aud the railrond Une 
which crosses the Province is 5,000,000 acres. Of this 3,000,000 can 
he irrigated by the Senvaur Dam; that is to say, a portion of these 
2,000,000 acres can be put under cotton beginning in 1026 should all 
the “water of the Blue Nile be earmarked for the Sudan.” There is 
no reason why every square yard of this immense tract should not be 
devoted to cotton. If, as some say, there is enough water in the Nile 
in ordinary years to supply the present requirements of Egypt and at 
the same time to irrigate the Gezira, it follows that the Southern 
States of America will be called upon within a few years to face an 
additional cotton supply of 2,160,000 American bales. 

In fixing this figure I use the Egyptian production per acre as my 
basis. It does not, however, allow for an Increased Egyptian output 
nor does it take into consideration that the Sudan will never agree 
to limit Its cultivation to so small an acreage, once it is started on 
the high road to wealth. If this eventuality of increased cotton acre- 
nage comes about, it will spell ruin for the American cotton planter, 
nat to-morrow, perhaps, but before the young men of to-day shall have 
passed away. 

If, as I firmly believe, there Is not enough water in fhe Nile in 
low years to deviate a drop from Egypt without jeopardizing her 
existence, and if the policy foreshadowed in the London Times be 
adopted, it will mean (1) famine in Egypt and (2) reduced prices 
for American cotton. I shall not attempt to prove why I think that 
there Is not enough water for Egypt to spare a mouthful in low years. 
Sulice it to say that if the entire Egyptian acrenge now under cot- 
ton cultivation, which consisted in 1924 of 1,787,813 feddans, were 
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wiped out, the southern planter would still be penalized for the Stack 
murder. This absolute elimination of Egyptian cotton production to 
make way for a syndicate of British capitalists is net going to occur. 
Such things do not happen. The British are too just to consent to 
make an arid desert of the Delta of the Nile in order to cause the 
upper stretches of that river to blossom like a rose and Incidentally to 
enrich a syndicate of capitalists. 

But, I repeat, should the entire Egyptian cotton crop disappear 
(and it will not), the Increased African cotton acreage would still 
be 1,212,157 feddans. To get this result I subtract from the 3,000,000 
acres Gezira tract now ready for the plow and lying opposite the diu 
“enrmiurked for the Sudan" the 1,787,843 feddans (or acres) which 
Egypt had under cotton in 1924. This difference, upon the basis of 
the results obtained during the Jast five years, represents a sword 
of Damocles in round figures of 970,000 American bales, enough to 
turn any “bull” market into a“ bear“ feast. 

But it is the possibility of unlimited expansion which sharpens this 
sword amd makes of it a guillotine. Nor must this sallent point he 
forgotten. If Is the essence of my argument: Egypt needs foodstuffs. 
Seventy per cent of her soil is applied to filling her stomach and jut 
30 per cent is devoted to clothing her body. The money back of the 
Sudan development will be applied entirely to cotton. No 70 and 3 
per cent will be tolernted there. 

The Sudan aud Egypt both lie In Africa. So does the Nile. It is 
immaterial to the American cotton planter whether a bale reaches the 
spinner marked “ Egypt" or labeled “ Sudan.’ But it does make n 
difference to him to know that cotton-producing Nile-Africa will in 
all probability cease to be a 70-30 per cent country and become for 
immense stretches na 100 per cent cotton land. Admitting, therefore, 
that every other deduction drawn by me be fallacious; that the Nile 
beginning in 1926 will irrigate the same number of acres as In the past, 
the very fuct that the 70 per cent food production can no longer be 
counted upon accentuates the gravity of the problem. 

Vil 

But it is an il wind that blows nobody good. The Sudan Js face 
to face with a great scarcity of lahor., The syndicate will have a 
hard time getting hands to sow Its fields and to pick its cotton. Be- 
sides, the temperature runs so high In the Nile Basin that competent 
English engineers will not relish the idea of working down there unless 
they are paid fancy salaries. Moreover, experlence in Egypt has taught 
that it is extremely diMeult to get big concerns started. It is there- 
fore probable that years may elapse before the Sudan can get under 
headway. But it behooves the South to think of to-morrow and not 
solely of to-day. 

This silver lining that I have just pointed out is, of course, most 
Importuut. The main issne, however, centers around one point. It 
is not whether we may bave a breathing space before we face Dank- 
ruptey, but are we called upon to holst our danger signals? In 
answering this question it is well to bear in mind that Sudan cotton 
can be trausported to the murkets of the world withont serious eco- 
nomic ditieulty aud thut the capitalists who have put up the money 
to emuneipate the Manchester cotton spinner from industrial vassalage 
to the South are determined thut the labor problem shall be solved. 
There are no Australians, no Canadians, no Afrikanders to prevent 
the importation of coolies and of fudians. Who will risk the asser- 
tion that the Government of India would not be delighted to find in 
the Sudan an outlet fer its surplus population? Is it reasonable to 
suppose that the group of capitalists would oppose such a measure? 

To my mind the one subject about which any doubt may Unger is 
that which bears upon the quality of cotton which the Sudan pro- 
duces. I have done all I can to get accurate information upon this 
feature. ‘The assurances given me are from sources of the highest 
credibility, reliability, and competence. I have taken up the matter 
with specialists. I have cross-examined my informants separate and 
apart from one another, ‘The answers are concordant, categorical, and 
emphatic, and these are, I repeat, that the cotton produced in the 
Sudan Is longer, Aner, stronger, whiter, and a better seller than any- 
thing raised in America outside of the sea islands, 

Assuming that this evidence is worthy of belief, I fect justified In 
saying that I view the future of the American cotton planter with 
the gravest concern. 

PIERRE CRABITES, 


EXECUTIVE NOMINATIONS 


Mr. BORAH. I ask leave to submit certain reports from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations for the Executive Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the reports 
will be received aud placed on the Executive Calendar, 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. ; 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legistative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


— 


— — 


A 
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Blense Frazier King Robinson, Ind. 
Borulr George La Follctte Sackett 
Brookhart Gillett Tenroot. Sheppard 
Broussard Glass MelLecan Simmons 
ruce Got MecNar Smoot 
Cameron Gooding Mayfield Stephens 
Capper Greene Metcalf Swanson 
Copeland Hale Moses Trammell 
Conzens Harreld Necly Tyson 
Dale Harrison Norris Wadsworth 
Depneen Hetin Nye Walsh 

edge Howell Oddie Watson 
Ernst Johnson Overman Wheeler 
Fornald Jones, Wash, Phipps Willis 
Fess Kendrick Pine 
Fletcher Keyes Ransdell 


Mr. OVERMAN. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Town [Mr. Cummins] and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Mrans] are engaged in the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to announce that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Georgia IMr. Harris], is detained by 
mess. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. REED of Missouri subsequently said: I desire to have 
the announcement appear on the first roll call to-day that my 
eolieague [Mr. WIIHAus!] has been called from the city on 
official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 44) au- 
thorizing the Federal Reserve Bank of New York to invest its 
funds in the purchase of a site and the building now standing 
thereon for its branch office at Buffalo, N. Y. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 7979) granting to the Yosemite Valley Railroad 
Co. the right of way through certain public lands for the re- 
location of part of its existing railroad, in which it requested 
the coneurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, 
and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 2987. An act for the relief of Sumuel T. Hubbard, jr.; 

II. R. 8590. An act granting certain lands to the city of 
Sparks, Nev., for a dumping ground for garbage and other 
like purposes; and 

II. R. 8652. An act to provide for the withdrawal of certain 
lands as a camp ground for the pupils of the Indian school at 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

MINUTES OF UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION (S. DOC. NO. 83) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a certified copy of the minutes of the meetings of the United 
States Tariff Commission, submitted by its chairman, as re- 
quested in Senate Resolution 165, agreed to March 9, 1926, 
which will be referred to the Committee on Finance and 
printed in accordance with the resolution aforesaid: 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

3 870 bHI (S. 868) for the relief of Kate Canniff (Rept. No. 
U 

A bill (S. 1903) for the relief of Capt. Murray A. Cobb (Rept. 
No. 388) ; and 

A bill (S. 3174) for the relief of the Alaska Steamship Co. 
(Rept. No. 389). 

Mr. CAPPHR also, from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to which was referred the bill (S. 2965) to prevent 
discrimination against farmers’ cooperative associations by 
boards of trade and similar organizations, and for other pur- 
poses, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 300) thereon. 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 2042) relating 
to the Office of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the Na- 
tional Capital, reported it with an amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 391) thereon. 

Mr. BROOKHALR?, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (II. R. 5858) for the relief of Charles 
Ritzel, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 392) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 1993) for the relief of the Van Dorn Iron Works Co., 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No, 
393) thereon, 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, reud the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

3y Mr. WILLIS: . 

A bill (S. 3590) granting an increase of pension to Catherine 
Falnestock (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3591) granting an increase of pension to Rosa 
Martin (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3592) for the relief of Henry C. Wilke; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3393) to amend section 127 (a) of the National 
Defense Act as amended by the act of June 4, 1920; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

3y Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 3594) respecting vested rights of Indians in reser- 
vations created by treaty; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3595) to authorize the exchange of certain pat- 
ented lands in the Grand Canyon National Park for certain 
Government lands in said park; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 3596) for the relief of Robert Whitley Miller; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3597) to authorize the erection of additional 
buildings to the United States Veterans’ Burean Hospital No. 
24 at Palo Alto, Calif., and to authorize the appropriation 
therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 3598) granting a pension to Annie A. Gilson (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 3 ? 

A bill (S. 3599) for the relief of the city of New York; and 

A bill (S. 3660) for the relief of Geraldine Kester; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 3601) to divest goods, wares, and merchandise 
manufactured, produced, or mined by convicts or prisoners of 
their interstate character in certuin cases; to the Committee on 
Edueation and Labor. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3602) to relieve from liens for Federal taxes prop- 
erty exempt from State taxation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3603) for the relief of Genevieve Hendrick; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3604) for the relief of Henry C. Wilke; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 75) authorizing certain funds 
appropriated for the reservation and monument at Wakefield, 
Va., to be made available for certain repairs to existing high- 
ways and lanes on said reservation; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (II. R. 7979) granting to the Yosemite Valley Rail- 
road Co. the right of way through certain public lands for the 
relocation of part of its existing railroad was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, through an error yesterday 
House bill 6117, to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the President of the United States to locate, construct, and 
operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 12, 1914, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Possessions. That bill really 
belongs in the Committee on Interstate Commerce. I therefore 

| ask unanimous cousent that the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Possessions be relieved of further consideration of this 
bill and that it be referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order will 
be made. 

ART IN THE CAPITOL 

Mr. FESS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 172), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 
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Resolved, That the Committee on the Library of the Senate he, and 
is hereby, authorized and directed to have prepared a manuscript on 
the works of art and the artists of the United States Capitol, at a cost 
not to exceed $2,500, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate, and that such manuscript, when prepared, shall be printed, 
with illustrations, as a Senate document. 


FREIGHT RATES ON PERISHABLE PRODUCTS 


Mr. TRAMMELL submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
173). which was ordered to lie over under the rule: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce be, and is 
hereby, directed to investigate the present high freight and express 
rates being charged for the transportation of citrus fruits, other fruits, 
Vegetables, and other farm products, with a view to bringing about 
early action that will result In a substantial reduction in the existing 
freight and express rates, which represent an increase of approxi- 
mately GO per cent over pre-war rates on such products, 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on March 16, 
1926, the President had approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 1343. An act for the relief of soldiers who were discharged 
froin the Army during the World War because of misrepresenta- 
tion of age; and 

S. 140. An act to establish a board of public welfare in and 
for the District of Columbia, to determine its functions, and for 
other purposes. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE À 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, requested that the Senate return to the 
House the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 131) authorizing the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York to inyest its funds in the 
purchase of a site and the building now standing thereon for 
its branch office at Buffalo, N. X. 

FEDERAL RESERYE BRANCH BANK AT BUFFALO, N. v. 


The VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the request 
of the House of Representatives for the return to that body of 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 131) authorizing the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York to invest its funds in the purchase 
of a site and the bnilding now standing thereon for its branch 
otfice at Buffalo, N. X. 

Mr. McLEAN. The joint resolution is identical with a joint 
resolution which passed the Senate on last Monday, and was 
sent to the House, and I understand that it hns passed the 
House. Therefore, I move that the Committee on Banking 
and Currency be discharged from the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 131, and that the request of the House be com- 
plicd with. . 

The motion was agreed to. 

AGRICULTURAL RELIEF—PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, dispatches appearing in 
the Cedar Rapids Gazette and other Iowa papers reported my 
appearance before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry to urge the loan of $15,000,000 to the farmers, and 
stated that I justified this loan on the ground that $536,000,000 
in cash and $307,000,000 in loans haye been mnde from the 
Treasury of the United States to the railroads since they were 
turned back, and that on this basis the farmers would be en- 
titled to a Joan of $400,000,000. There are so many inaccura- 
cies in these figures and in the whole dispatch that I deem it 
necessary to make a eorrection from the floor of the Senate. 

In the first place, I did not appear before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry to advocate any loan whatsoever to 
the farmers. They ure overloaned now. They do not want 
more loans. They want prices for their products so that they 
can pay their loans. 

I appeared before the committee in support of the agricul- 
tural bill which I had introduced. That bill provides for a 
cooperative supported by $1,500,000,000 of Government capital. 
It is in no sense a $15,000,000 loan to the farmers. Fifteen 
million dollars amounts to nothing in the solution of this prob- 
lem. The exportable surplus of the farmers averages around 
$2,000,000,000 a year, and to attempt to handle it with $15,000,000 
is ridiculous on its face. I presume these figures are a clerical 
error and it was really intended to use my figures of $1,500,- 
000,000 as the capital necessary for handling this exportable 
surplus, for I have estimated that such an amount of capital 
is necessary, and have used these figures time and again. 

I have often said that the farmers are entitled to that much 
direct aid from the Treasury in the first instance, because the 
Treasury did pay the railroads $536,000,000 in cash to guarantee 
their operating expenses and war-time return for the first six 
months after they were turned back to their owners. Also 
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the Government has lonned the railroads since that date $307,- 
000,000 more. On this busis I said the farmers, in proportion, 
would be entitled to the use of $4,000,000,000, or four billions of 
Government money. This is ten times as much as the four 
hundred millions used in these dispatches. Again, I presume 
the four hundred millions was a Clerical error, and I do not 
charge that these dispatches deliberately attempted to misquote 
my figures, but the errors are so great that my bill ahd my 
statement to the committee would be useless if I had proposed 
no more than a $15,000,000 loan. 

The bill which I introduced further provides that the coop- 
erative created thereby should bid for farm products cost of 
production and enough to make 5 per cent profit upon the 
capital investment. This would raise the price level to that 
amount and would easily double what the farmers are now get- 
ting for their products and would give them a chance to pay off 
their debts and reduce their loans. The surplus left in the hands 
of the cooperative would be sold in the markets of the world by 
a single agency, and there would be no competition in selling. 
This would have a distinct effect upon improving the world’s 
market ; but if the loss occurred upon this portion of the farm 
products, which averages only from 8 to 12 per cent of the 
whole, then I suggested three methods of making up the deficit: 
An excise tax upon the total sales of the farmers, or an excise 
tax up the profits of the protected manufactured articles sold 
to the farmers, or the use of the tariff taxes themselves. 

I put no tax provisions into my bill, because a tax under the 
Constitution can not originate in the Senate. I only provided 
for gathering information as a basis of a proper tax. This tax 
would mean a loss to the farmers upon the small portion of 
their products exported, but it would guarantee them a gain 
on the other 88 or 92 per cent sold in the domestic market of 
5 per cent above cost of production. This would give agricul- 
ture a stability and a prosperity which it has never had. 

STATE TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senate to the bill (S. 3377) to amend section 5219 of the 
Reyised Statutes of the United States, which is Order of Busi- 
ness 356 on the calendar. The bill deals with the right of the 
States to tax the shares and income of national banks. The 
Senate may remember that the subject was agitated in the 
Sixty-seventh Congress. Secretary Kellogg, then a Member of 
the Senate from Minnesota, introduced a joint resolution cover- 
ing the subject. Some of the States whose general assemblies 
are now in session are very anxious to have this question dis- 
posed of. I know the Legislature of New York, at Albany— 
and I may say that the matter is of more interest, I think, to 
New York than to any other State—is about to adjourn, and 
it is very anxious to act upon this matter. 

The bill was referred to a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, of which the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Perper] is chairman. It was reported back to 
the committee, and the full committee recommended the pas- 
sage of the bill. The House of Representatives has had the 
subject under consideration, and the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency has reported in favor of a similar bill. 
The bill is also approved by the American Bankers’ Association 
and the National Tax Association. I think it should be given 
consideration at a very early date. It is an important matter. 
I shall not ask for the consideration of the bill this morning, 
but I ask that the report which accompanied the House bill 
be printed in the Recorp. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
IMr. Peprrr}, as Senators know, has been absent from the 
Senate, and while the bill has been reported he has filed no 
report in the Senate. I think, however, the House report 
clearly covers the subject, and desire that it may be printed 
in the Reconp. It is a very short report. I also wish to give 
notice that on to-morrow I shall ask unanimous consent to have 
the bill considered, and I hope that in the meantime Senators 
who are interested in the measure will read the House report 
in order that they may understand the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut 
will recall that when the subject matter of this bill was before 
the Senate a few years ago the measure then proposed in- 
volved quite a considerable refund of taxes which had been 
collected from certain banking institutions. I assume that 
that question is not involved in the bill to which he has re- 
ferred? 

Mr. MCLEAN. The Senator from Virginia will remember 
that the case of Flint against Stone Tracy Co. went to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and that court upheld 
a tax on corporations where the measure of taxation was the 
income of the corporation from all sources, and that included 
the income on tax-exempt securities. 
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Mr. GLASS. Yes: but, as I recall. the bill introduced by 
former Senator Kellogg, of Minnesota, involved a very con- 
siderable refund of taxes to bankers. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Yes: that is true. > 

Mr. GLASS. I imagine this measure raises no question of 
that sort? 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, I desire to ask, Are the pro- 
yisions of the bill retroactive? 

Mr. MCLEAN. I do not think that question is involved at 
this time. I hope that the Senator from Pennsylyania [Mr. 
Pepper}, who has made a study of the bill, will be present 
to-morrow. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, is not this really a bill 
to relieve a situation in New York State arising out of the 
State legislation? i 1 

Mr. MCLEAN, Principally, I think, the State of New York 
is interested. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It seems to me that it is about the only 
State which is interested. 

Mr. MCLEAN. No; other States which impose an income 
tax nre interested in the bill, because it relates to the tax on 
tax-exempt securities. 

Mr. GLASS. What I want to be sure of is that the bill is 
not retroactive, but relates to a future policy of taxation. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Connecticut yield to me? 

Mr. MCLEAN. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND, It seems to me that there can be no ob- 
jection to the passage of this bill. It cerfainly is important 
to the State of New York. Our legislature is about to adjourn 
and it is very much interested in having as early uction as 
possible on this measure. I hope the bill may be promptly 
considered and passed. 

Mr. McLEAN. I should be glad to have the bill acted on 
this morning. I think the House report makes the purpose of 
the bill very clear. It is a very short report. I should like 
to have the Secretary read the report, and, if there is no 
objection, I wish the bill could be considered and passed this 
morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will state to the Senator from 
Connecticut that I should like to have the bill go over, as I 
see by the calendar file that there is no report on it from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency of the Senate. I should 
like to read the House report before I consent to the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. McLEAN. What the Senator from Utah states is the 
reason Why I have asked that the House report be printed in 
the Recorp, because then it will be more convenient to Sena- 
tors than it will be to get copies of the House report. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have not exactly under- 
stood to what bill the Senator from Connecticut has been re- 
ferring, but I wish to ask him if the bill Involves a proposition, 
cither directly or indirectly, to impose a tax upon tax-exempt 
securities? 

Mr. MCLEAN. It deals with that subject, I will say to the 
Senator from North Carolina, aud I will read to him, if he de- 
sires, a paragraph from the House report which explains pre- 
cisely what the bill proposes to do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not wish to annoy the Senator or to 
put him to any inconvenienee. What I want to know is whether 
the proposition that is involved in the bill, if adopted, either 
directly or indirectly, would impose a tax upon the income from 
tax-exempt securities? 

Mr. MCLEAN. The Supreme Court has decided that as an 
excise tax the States may tax all of the income received by a 
national bank and if as part of that income there is included 
the interest from tax-exempt securities, nevertheless it may be 
taxed as an excise tax. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not concerned about the States im- 
posing income taxes, but I am concerned about the Federal 
Government imposing taxes on tax-exempt securities. 

Mr. MCLEAN. The bill hus nothing to do with the imposi- 
tion of a Federal tax, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well; that is all I was interested in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Connecticut will be printed in 
the Recorp. 

The report is as follows: 


[House Report No. 526, Sixty-ninth Cougress, first session] 
STATE TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS 


Mr. MCFADDEN, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, sub- 
mitted the following report to accompany II. R. 9958: 

The Committee on Banking and Currency, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 9958) to amend section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the 
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United States, having considered the same, report it back to the House 
with the recommendation that the bill do pass without amendment. 

Your committee had this general subject before It during the Sixty- 
seventh Congress and have had full and extensive hearings then and 
now. Conditions have arisen in some of the States where a change 
in the law is necessary to conform to the income laws of such States. 
This bill provides for four alternative exclusive methods for taxing 
national banks, viz: 

(1) Taxation of the shares as heretofore; 

(2) Taxation of the dividends as personal income as heretofore; 

(3) Taxation of the bank on net Income as heretofore; and 

(4) Taxation of the bank, according to or measured by net income. 

The adoption of any one of the above methods excludes the othor 
three with an exception. That exception is to accommodate States 
which tax personal income (on the theory of individual capacity to 
pay) and also impose corporation franchise or excise taxes. The bill 
is designed to permit the taxation of national banks and dividends tu 
their shareholders in such States to the same extent as said States 
tax corporations and their stockholders upon their dividends as per- 
sonal income, 

Thus, the purpose of the proposed amendments to section 3219 is to 
enable States that have adopted income-tax methods to abandon 
the ad valorem taxation of the shares of national banks and apply 
income-tax methods to uutional-banking associations within their limits. 
without thereby favoring national bunks and their shareholders as 
eompared with other corporations generally and their stockholders. 
In other words, to make it possible for income-tax States to tax ni- 
tional-banking associations and their shareholders on a complete tax- 
ing parity with other corporations and their stockholders. 

Prior to the amendment of 1923 to section 5219, a State was pro- 
hibited from taxing a national-bankiIng association directly (except 
on its real estate), and could only tax its shares to the holders. The 
amendment in 1923 had for its object to permit States that were 
abandoning or modifying the ad valorem system of taxation to sub- 
stitute the modern system of Income taxation with respect to national 
banking associations. As so amended section 5219 now allows one 
of three methods: 

(1) Taxation of shares as formerly; 

(2) Taxation of divideuds as personal income; or 

(3) Taxation of the bank on its net income. 

The adoption of any one of these methods excludes the other two. 
Hence, it follows that where a State applies the net income-tax 
method to its corporations generally and also imposes a personal 
income tax which includes dividends from such corporations, such 
State can not tax national banking associations and their share- 
holders as it taxes corporations generally and their shareholders. It 
is desirable to meet that situation with respect to national banking 
associations and their shareholders. 

In the States which now apply the net income-tax method to cor- 
porations generally and denominate it an excise or a franchise tax, 
the practice is to Include income from all sources, including income 
from tax-exempt securities, In arriving at the measure of the tax 
based on the net income. Therefore, it is desirable, in order to estah- 
lish complete taxing parity, to remove any question as to the inclusion 
of the income from tax-exempt securities as part of the measure of 
the tax based on the net income of national banking associations; so 
that the same basis of measuring the tax according to net Income for 
corporatious generallx may be applied to natioual banking associa- 
tions by the taxing State. 

To this end the pending bill clearly distinguishes between taxing 
national banking associations (3) on their net income and (4) accord- 
ing to or measured by their net income. In the latter case the taxing 
State may “include the entire net income receiyed from all sources.” 

In Flint v. Stone Tracey Co. (220 U. S. 108) the Supreme Court 
upheld an excise tax on corporations where the measure of taxation 
was the income of the corporation from all sources, and held that 
“jit is no valid objection that this measure includes, in part at least, 
property which as such could not be directly taxed.” 

Thercfore the proposed amendments to section 5219 are desigaed 
to uccomplish the following: 

(a) The inclusion of income from tax-exempt securities as part of 
the measure in taxing national banking assuciutions, providing other 
corporations generally are similarly treated by the taxing State. 

(b) The inclusion of dividends from national-bank shares p> part 
of the net income of residents for the purpose of peresnal income 
taxation when, and to the same extent as, dividends from other 
corporations generally are so included by the taxing Stute. 

The proposed amendments to section 5219 would not allow an 
income tax State to tax dividends received by nonresidents from 
national banks within its jurisdiction, but would allow the taxation 
of residents of the taxing State on dividends from national banks 
located outside the State, in both cases the theory being that the 
personal income tax should be levied on the individual citizen by 
the State where he resides, But the net income of a national banking 
association would be taxed only in the State where the bank is 
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located, because that is the location of the capital and business of 
the bank, 

The language of the pending bill is broad enough to permit a State 
that imposes corporate excise or franchise taxes which are not based 
on income to apply the net income method to national banking 
associations, provided the burden of tax is no higher than that imposed 
upon other corporations generally under such excise or franchise tax. 

In no way do the proposed amendments affect the established 
methods of States adhering to the ad valorem taxation of national- 
bank shares, 

This whole subject has been given careful consideration by a 
nein committee of the American Bankers’ Association and a special 
committee appointed by the National Tax Association, who were 
respectively charged with the function of investigating the dividends 
and income alternative provisions in section 5219 in the light of the 
Prevailing systems of personal income and corporation income taxa- 
tlon In the States. Representatives of these two associations appeared 
before your committee and gave it the full benefit of their studies 
on the subject. 


Mr. WHEELER obtained the floor. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mon- 
tana pardon me for just a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. McLEAN. Do I understand that the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Sscor] objects to the consideration of the bill at 
this time? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I desire to read the report. I want to 
be sure that there is not involved in the bill a refund of about 
$24,000,000, as I remember, to one State alone. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand the report will be printed 
in the Recorp. 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes; that order has been made. 


LONG-AND-SHORT-HAUL CLAUSE OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 575) to amend section 4 of the inter- 
state commerce act. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, it is with some hesitation 
that I address the Senate this morning with reference to the 
so-called long and short haul bill. In view of the fact that this 
bill has been before Congress fcr a long time, and had been 
considered by yarious Congresses for the past 15 or 16 years 
and perhaps longer, I doubt very much that anything I may 
add to what has already been said will change any votes in 
this Chamber. It is only because of the fact that I realize 
what a powerful lobby has been at work during this session 
of Congress to prevent the passage of this bill that I feel it 
is at all necessary to say a word. 

This bill passed the Senate of the United States during the 
first session of the last Congress by a vote of 54 to 23. I shall 
call the roll of the Senators who are now Members of the 
Senate who voted for it at that time. 

They number 46, as follows: 


Messrs. Ashurst, Bayard, Borah, Brookhart, Proussard, Cameron, 
Capper, Caraway, Copeland, Cummins, Curtis, Dill, Edwards, Ernst, 
Ferris, Frazier, Gooding, Harreld, Harrison, Heflin, Howell, Jones of 
New Mexico, Jones of Washington, Kendrick, King, McKellar, McNary, 
Neely, Norbeck, Norris, Oddie, Overman, Pepper, Phipps, Pittman, 
Ransdell, Reed of Pennsylvania, Robinson, Sheppard, Shipstead, Sim- 
mons, Smith, Smoot, Stanfield, Wadsworth, and Walsh. 


And there were 23 votes opposing the bill at that time, and 
of the Senators casting those votes 18 are Members of the 
present session. 

Mr. President, since that time and since the bill came before 
the present session of Congress, as I said a moment ago, a 
most powerful lobby has been at work here in Washington. 
Every little chamber of commerce throughout the United 
States ef America that could be influenced by the great rail- 
roads of the country has seen fit to send in telegrams urging 
the defeat of this bill. I venture to say that there is not one 
out af a hundred of those chambers of commerce that knows 
anything about the merits or demerits of this bill. 

All of this propaganda has come from New York or from 
the great railroad centers; it has been broadcasted throughout 
the West and throughout the South and has been sent in here 
to the Members of the United States Senate. I trust, Mr. 
President, that there will not be any Member of this body 
and I ccnfidently feel that there will not be—who willl be 
swayed in the line of duty by this false propaganda that has 
been sent in here. x 

A short time ago I read in the Washington Post, either in an 
editorial or a squib, something to this effect: The President's 
commission has now settled with the Nader and it was up 
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VVV ” upon the hill to say what they will do 
with it. 

It is not any wonder that the hewspapers of this country 
slur the Senate of the United States as they have been doing 
in recent years, if we succumb to the propaganda of a few 
chambers of commerce throughout the United States and to 
the railroad lobby of the United States, which is working for 
the defeat of this bill. 

Something has been said with reference to the benefits that 
the West would derive if this bill should be defeated. During 
the course of the brief address which I desire to make I shall 
attempt to show that it wil! not only be a detriment to the 
West it this bill is defeated, but, if passed, that it will actnally 


be of great benefit not only to the West but to ali interior 


points and to some of the eastern points as well. 

During the discussion that has been going on in this Cham- 
ber it has been suid that we ought to leave the question of 
rate making to the Interstate Commerce Commission; that that 
body had experienced experts, and that it was the only body 
in the world thut was capable of telling us whether we shouid 
permit fourth-section violations. So, Mr. President, for the 
benefit of those people who think that that is the only body 
in this country that can fix rates properly I desire to call as 
a witness a very prominent gentleman by the name of Thomas 
Francis Woodlock, I want you to bear in mind what he suys 
about it. ‘ 

He says: 


The way I feel about it is this: That the determination of what is 
and what is not a reasonable rate is really the one important question 
of all others, because you can very easily remedy the long-und-short- 
haul business and the discrimination business. They are not so im- 
portant. But when it comes to the determination of a reasonable rate 
I would be yery sorry to sce that power placed in the hands of any 
public body. I do not think that the Supreme Court of the Gnited 
States is competent to determine that. The only thing that determines 
it in the long run is free trade in railroads, free trade in transporta- 
tion, and you get the reasonable rate fixed by nature. 


Then, Mr. President, in another article written by the same 
distinguished expert, he states as follows: 


Now, it has always been the case that a few groups of bankers— 
very few of them, probably seven or eight—really were in a position 
to control 75 per cent of the impertant railroad mileage of the United 
States. Yon can count up now a list of probably six or seven men or 
interests that control 100,000 miles of the most important mileage of 
the country. ‘This is a matter of public knowledge; it is not a matter 
of record, 


Mr. Woodlock felt at that time that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with all its experts, should not be given the power 
to fix rates; and he did not think that even the Supreme Court 
of the United States sheuld. He felt that the power to fix 
rates should be lodged only in the railroads themselves. Then 
he states that the railroads are controlled by seven or eight 
banking greups in the city of New York. So what becomes of 
his theory that we should leave the matter entirely to the rail- 
roads? Why not say we should leave it to the bankers? Tho 
policy of Congress has been quite contrary to that theory when 
it comes to these discriminations, as I shall hereafter point out. 
Before voting for the so-called Gooding bill, it would seem to 
me that there are several questions of policy which the Senate 
must determine. 

First. Does Congress desire to adhere to the principle which 
it announced in section 500 of the transportation act of 1920 
when it declared it to be its policy— 


to promote, encourage, and develop water transportation, service, and 
facilities in connection with the commerce of the United States, and to 
foster and preserve in full vigor both rail and water transportation? 


Second. Does the Congress of the United States desire to dis- 
criminate against those sections which are not fayored by water 
transportation? z 

Third. Does it want to build up for the farmers of the coun- 
try a home market for their products, or drive them to produce 
only a single crop, such as wheat, corn, or cotton, that must be 
shipped long distances at high freight rates? 

Fourth. Does it desire to favor the large centers and the large 
shippers as against the small centers aud the small shippers? 

If we answer these questions in the negative, and say that 
the Congress of the United States is only interested in the 
larger cities; that it is no longer interested in water trans- 
portation ; if it is willing to see the Panama Canal ruined as a 
commercial enterprise; if it is not interested in seeing our 
farmers diversify their crops, and wants to discriminate against 
the great producing sections of our country, then it should vote 
against the so-called Gooding bill. 


The Committee on Interstate Commerce has held extensive 
hearings in connection with this bill and similar bills for the 
past 15 years at least; and time and time again Congress has 
passed laws which it felt would remedy the situation which 
confronts the people in connection with the so-called violations 
of the fourth section of the act to regulate commerce, passed 
February 4, 1887. It amended the act in 1910, believing that 
the amendment would be sufficient. It again amended it in 
1920: and, in my judgment, had the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission carried out the plain provisions of the amendments to 
the net the people of my section of the country at least would 
not be here asking that the law be amended at the present time. 
Tt would seem to me that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has construed this law contrary to the decisions of the Supreme 
Court and contrary to the plain intent of the Congress of the 
United States. 

Section 4 of the act to regulate commerce, approved February 
4, 1887, was as follows: 


That it shall be unlawfal for any common carrier subject to the 
provisions of this act to charge or recelye any greater compensation In 
the aggregate for the transportation of passengers of like kind and 
property, under substantially similar circumstances and conditions for 
n shorter than a longer distance over the same line, in the same direc- 
tion, the shorter being ineluded within the longer distance, but this 
shall not be construed as authorizing any common carrier within the 
terms of this act to charge and reecive as great compensation for n 
shorter as for n longer distance: Provided, however, That upon appli- 
cation to the commission appointed under the provisions of this act 
such common carrier may in special cases, after Investigation by the 
commission, he authorized to charge less for longer than for shorter 
distances for the transportation of passengers or property; and the 
commission may from time to time prescribe the extent to which such 
designated common carrier may be relieved from the operation of this 
section of this act, 


As the act was originally passed it came to be construed in 
the practice of the carriers and also by the rulings of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in effect, not to be applicable in 
any case where the “circumstances and conditions“ were not 
“ substantially similar,” and that the carriers themselves might 
be the judges in the first imstance—subject, of course, to the 
revision of the Interstate Commerce Commission—of whether 
or not the circumstances and conditions were substantially 
similar. It was held that at any point reached by a railroad 
where there was also water transportation, either actual or 
“potential,” the circumstances and conditions within the mean- 
ing of this language us used in section 4 of the act were not 
substantially similar to the circumstances and conditions at 
any interior point reached by a railroud where there was not 
water transportation, either actual or poteitial. 

Under this practice the railronds were free to charge and 
receive greater compensation for the transportation of passeu- 
gers and of like kinds of property for a shorter than for a 
longer distance over the same line in the same direction, the 
shorter being included within the longer distance. in every case 
where the destination of the shorter haul was in the interior 
and not upon a navigable canal or river. The same ruling and 
practice was adopted as to “rail competitive points”; that is, 
the carriers were permitted to charge less for the transporta- 
tion of freight or passeugers to a point where there was com- 
petition by other railronds than they charged for the trans- 
portation of, passengers or the same kind of freight to inter- 
mediate points on the line. 

The result of this was that the fourth section of the act to 
regulate commerce became substantially and to all intents and 
purposes in the actuul transportation of the country null and 
void and of no effect whatever, except in the very liniited fleld 
not affected by rail or water competition in the comparison be- 
tween the longer and the shorter haul. 

The enactment of section 4 was the result of a recognized 
and long-standing evil. It was intended to secure what the 
Supreme Court of the United States declared in the case of 
Texas & Pacific Ry. v. Oil Co, (204 U. S. 426) to be the great 
end and object of governmental regulation of interstate com- 
merce, viz, uniformity of rates and service. 

Another object of the enactment of the fourth section was to 
protect those engaged in the business of transportation upon 
our rivers and canals in our intercoastal water-borne commerce 
from unfair and destructive competition of the railroads. 

Upon the construction of the act referred to above, and the 
practice which grew up thereunder, both of these objects were 
completely defeated. Lower rates were made by the railroads 
to so-called“ water competitive“ and “rail competitive“ points 
than to intermediate points on the same line. It resulted in 
some instances, in the interior point being charged a rate double 


that which was charged the terminal point, and in practically | 
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all cases, before recent modifications were secured, a very 
much larger rate than was charged to the terminal point, 
although the interior point was a much shorter distance from 
the point of origin and the service rendered by the carrier cor- 
respondingly less. Goods such as structural steel, dry goods, 
canned goods, wire fencing, nails, iron pipe, and practically all 
commodities manufactxred in the Bast and Middle West pass- 
ing through the rallroad yards in Fargo, Billings, Butte, and 
Spokane in carload lots, and carried from 800 to 1,200 miles 
farther over rivers and mountain ranges to the ocean terminal, 
were charged a lower freight rate, 50 or 75 or a greater per 
cent less, than if the same goods in the same car were un- 
loaded in the same freight yard at the interior point through 
which they passed en route to the terminal. 

Mr. President, it is contended by some of those who are 
advocating the defeat of this bill that the railroads could not 
possibly give us a graduated rate; that they could not possibly 
make the rate lower to Billings, Fargo, and other intermoun- 
tain points than they could do to the coast; and yet before I 
am through I expect to show by letters and telegrams of the 
railroad executives themselves, and particularly by letters and 
telegrams of Mr. Adams, of the Union Pacific, that this very 
thing could be done and would have been done had it not been 
for the fact that the railroads of the country have a union, 
and that this union would not permit some of the other rail- 
roads to give the interior points a square deal. 

Prior to December 31, 1916, the rate on a carload of struc- 
tural steel, minimum weight 60,000 pounds, from Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to Portland, Oreg., was $590, at 65 cents per hundred. In 
being transported from Pittsburgh to Portland this car passed 
through Butte to Spokane. If the same car were consigned 
from Pittsburgh or Butte to Spokane, the rate was $585, at 
974% cents a hundred, although the transportation company 
was sayed the expense of hauling this 60,000-pound car 330 
miles to 500 miles farther to the Pacific coast terminal. From 
the very start until March 15, 1918, the intermountain country 
was subjected to discriminatory freight rates. The rates on 
practically everything bought in the East were higher to the 
intermountain point than to the Pacific coast port beyond. The 
rate from Chicago, New York, or Pittsburgh to Billings was 
higher than the rate from the Same place to Seattle. This 
discrimination cut back to the Missouri River. Fridley, Minn., 
is a suburb of Minneapolis. The rate on dry goods from New 
York was higher to Fridley than to Seattle. 

Late in the fall of 1915 the Panama Canal was opened, and 
then very shortly was closed by slides. In 1916 the war was 
on in Europe and all the available boats were in the war trade. 
There was no water competition between the Atlantic and 
Pacific because the boats were in war business and the canal 
was closed. The Interstate Commerce Commission recognized 
that there was no longer any water competition and ordered 
the western transcontinental railroads to iron out their fourth- 
section violations on westbound commodities, and on March 
15, 1918, for the first time in the history of the intermountain 
country it was given terminal rates; that is, our rate is the 
same as the terminal Seattle, Portland, or San Francisco, 
uithough some of the points are 1,000 miles nearer to the east- 
ern terminal than the cities on the coast. 

When there was no longer any competition with the boats 
passing through the canal, what did the railroads do to the 
coast cities? Immediately they raised the rate. Just as surely 
as I am standing here to-day, if we permit these railroads to 
put the boats out of business, just so surely will the railroads 
again raise their rates to the coast cities. I wish to say to 
those who contend that we of the intermountain country are 
injuring our own people by contending for this bill, that if it 
were not for the fight we have made on the floor of the House 
and the Senate for this bill, we would all be paying much 
higher freight rates than we are at the present time. They 
are too high to-day, but they would have been much higher. 

The whole West is now under this terminal rate. You can 
draw a northern and southern line through the middle of the 
Dakotas, Kansas, and Nebraska, and eyerything west of that 
line pays the same rate on commodities shipped from the Bast. 
The rate from Chicago to points in western Kansas is the 
same as the rate from Chicago to San Francisco. That is the 
condition to-day. It has existed for eight years. We are not 
asking in this bill to change this condition, unfair as it seems 
to many of us. To all intents and purposes the Gooding bill 
has been in effect in the West for eight years. 

As has been said, during these eight years we have also 
ironed out our old east-bound discriminations, such as wool 
and hides. It used to cost more to ship hides east from Mon- 
tana than if they were shipped from Seattle. In the case of 
wool the railroads built up a structure in the West that forced 
the wool baling and scouring industry to Portland and Los 
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Angeles. The interior woolgrower—and all woolgrowers are 
interior—could not ship direct to the Boston market; he could 
only reach Boston by first shipping to Portland or to Los 
Angeles. The wool grown in Montana was shipped from Port- 
land and then back over the same rails through Montana to 
Boston. These wool rates were straightened out about a year 
ago, so that now they can reach the Boston market direct, and 
the woolgrower is thereby saved thousands of dollars. It has 
meant, however, a long and bitter struggle. It will thus be 
seen that the West is on a terminal rate—both the East and 
the West—and this bill does not change this situation. All 
we are asking at present is that it be maintained and that we 
be not discriminated against to the extent at least that we 
have been in the past. We are willing at present to pay the 
terminal rates, but we do not want to have to pay more. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am very much interested in what the 
Senator has been saying, but does he contend that at the 
present tiine we have in this country practically the conditions 
that are provided for in the Gooding bill? 

Mr. WHEELER. At the present time? 

Mr, SIMMONS. At the present time. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then the Senator is not complaining as to 
anything that has been done in the exercise of its discretion 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission with respect to rates, 
but he is for the Gooding bill because he apprehends that in 
the future the Interstate Commerce Commission will not dis- 
charge its duty toward the people of this country as it has dis- 
charged it in the past, and is doing in the regulations and the 
rates being fixed by them at the present time? 

Mr. WHEELER, The Senator from North Carolina mis- 
understands the situation in the Northwest as it has been. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was not discussing that. I was simply 
trying to elicit from the Senator whether he was satisfied, as I 
inferred from his remarks that he was, and whether others in 
the intermountain States were satisfied, with present condi- 
tions, but were apprehensive of a change in the attitude of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with reference to this matter. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will say this to the Senator, as I expect 
to point out a little later in my address, that we are appre- 
hensive that there will be a change, because of the fact that 
eyery two years the great railroad companies of the country 
have gone to the Interstate Commerce Commission asking that 
rates be changed. We know what they have done to us in the 
past; we want stable conditions there, and we feel that we are 
entitled to stable conditions. 

Even the concurring opinion written by Mr. Woodlock, a 
member of the commission, as I shall show a little later, 
points out that in the future he will consider another applica- 
tion along the same line that has been followed in the past, 

sand the business interests, the shippers of that country, con- 
stantly have hanging over their heads the threat that the 
policy may change. There is no organization in the world 
that can afford to put its money into a business, with the 
constant threat hanging over its head that conditions are to 
be changed, and that it will be discriminated against, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator must not understand that, in 
asking him the question I propounded, I was actuated by any- 
thing except a desire to obtain information as to his exact 
attitude, as reflected by his remarks. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have tried to give the Senator an indi- 
cation of my attitude. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not desire to enter upon any contro- 
versy about the matter. I wanted to know whether the Sena- 
tor meant to state, as I inferred that he did state, that under 
present conditions we have practically the conditions . 
plated by the Gooding bill in effect and in operation. 

Mr. WHISELER. Exactly; that is the idea. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If that is true, then I understand the 
Senator is not complaining as to anything the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has done under the authority of the present 
law and under the fourth section 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh, yes; we are complaining. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But that he is apprehensive that unless 
the commission is restrained by prohibitive legislation, they 
will in the future do something that would be hurtful, 

Mr. WHEELER. I will say again that the Senator from 
North Carolina is not correct at all. They have discriminated 
against us in the past. In the last decision they did not allow 
the railroads application to discriminate against us but we are 
apprehensive, basing our apprehension upon what they have 
done to us in the past. 
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Mr. SEMMONS. I have not said yet that I thought they had 
or that they had net, but I wanted to kuow whether the Sen- 
ator was basing his contention in favor of the Gooding bill 
upon what has been done, what is now being done, or upon 
what he apprehends will be done by this body in which we have 
lodged such broad discretion, 

Mr. WHEELER. I am apprehensive of what they will do. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to say to the Senator from North 
Carolina that the Senator from Montana was discussing condi- 
tions as far as the transcontinental freight rates are con- 
cerned. There have been no violations—as is admitted in the 
hearings and admitted on the floor—as far as transcontinental 
freight rates are concerned, since 1918, but there are viola- 
tions in effect and now being granted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in other parts of the country. I have seen 
my own neighbor go to market with a carload of cattle, to Port- 
land, and pay $8 more on that carload of cattle from my 
station than the cattle grower paid from Gibbons, Mont, a 
haul 320 miles longer. I have scen sulphur pass my town going 
from Texas to Payette, und paying a freight rate of 95 cents 
a hundred, a hundred thousand pounds of sulphur in that car, 
paying $950, but sulphur carried on to Portland, 436 miles 
farther, pays a rate of 65 cents a hundred, the Portland buyer 
of sulphur paying only $650 a car. All through the South, I 
will say to the Senator from North Carolina, there are viola- 
tions of the fourth section. In other words, the farmers of 
Arkansas pay a higher freight rate on fertilizer than do the 
farmers of Tennessee, the latter having a haul considerably 
longer. That is what we are trying to eliminate. The 
Senator from Montana was only discussing transcontinental 
freight rates. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was only asking the question with refer- 
ence to the position of the Senator. I did not hear what the 
Chair suid. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair asked the Sena- 
tor from Montana whether he yielded to the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. BRUCE. What I intended to say was to be for the 
benefit of the Senator from North Carolina; but I will gladly 
yield to him. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will not interrupt the Senator's question. 

Mr. BRUCE. I wanted to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, because this is a matter of vital 
significance in this discussion, to the fact that not only are 
the transcontinental railway lines at the present time not giv- 
ing any lower rates to the Pacific coast than to intermedinte 
points, but in every instance since 1918, when they have applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for the right tu exer- 
cise that privilege, their applications have been denied on the 
ground that the granting of those applications would under 
existing conditions prejudice water competition. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is exactly the situation as I under- 
stand it. > 

Mr. BRUCE. Then I desire to call the attention of the 
Senator from North Carolina to the fact that practically no 
part of the United States is complaining about the matter of 
departures except the people in the intermountain territory. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They are not complaining in my section 
of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that be the case, why object to a law being 
enacted to provide that they shall not in the future say that 
men who desire to make investments may not know what rates 
they will Lave to meet? The Senator does not deny the fact 
that they cun grant relief at any time under the law. 

Mr. BRUCE. Of course, the right to grant such a privilege 
must be lodged somewhere, either in Congress by special act 
or in the Interstate Commerce Commission. In my judgment, 
the discretion has been wisely lodged in the hands of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, where similar discretion in 
every respect is lodged. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say to the Senator from Maryland that he 
is too fair a nan and too good an American to say, if he lived 
in one of the intermountain States and suffered as we have 
suffered year in and yeur out, that he would hesitate under 
the circumstances to see that such power never should be 
lodged in any agency of our Government. 
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Mr. BRUCK. I say that, as I see the situation, the Senator 
is like a child crying for something that would do him more 
harm than good when he got it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator had to pay $400 per car more 
to bis home town than to a place 800 miles farther away on 
the same line of railroad, I do not think he would consider 
himself childish if he protested against it. He would consider 
us very foolish if we did not undertake to rectify that crime 
in our case. 

Mr, BRUCE. Moreover, I say the Senator is like a young 
lawyer who insists on arguing his case after the court has 
decided in his favor. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Congress of the United States is our 
court. 

Mr. GOOPING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 3 

Mr, GOODING. Would the Senator submit to a violation 
similar to what we have submitted to—that Baltimore should 
be required to pay a higher freight rate from New York than 
Chicago on the same class of freight moving over the same 
railroad? We are not willing to submit to any such discrimi- 
nation, nor would he be willing to do so at Baltimore. That 
is what we have been snbjected to. 

Mr. BRUCE. We are willing to submit to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission any and every question that may arise 
in connection with the railroad transportation system of the 
country and to abide by its decision, 

Mr. GOODING. But the Senator's section of the country has 
been saved in the past. We have been destroyed. The Sena- 
tows section occupies an entirely different position, We have 
net been alle to develop any of our industries in our section of 
the country. The Senator's section is too strong politieally for 
the commission to discriminate against Baltimere; but towns in 
my State are so weak and have so little power in the Govern- 
ment that the Interstate Commerce Commission has continued 
to discriminate against them, and is discriminating against 
them now. 

Mr. BRUCE. We have no particular influence with the ad- 
ministrution, We are just a lot of poor Democrats. 

Mr. SIMMONS aud Mr. WALSH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tanu yield: and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield first to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not want to take too much of the time 
of the Senator fron: Montana. I simply want to say that the 
purpose of my. interruption a few moments ago was to clarify 
a situation that I thought had become somewhat beclouded. I 
heve been suspicious for several days that a good deal of the 
advocacy of the Geoding bill was based rather upon appre- 
hension of what might happen through the rulings of the In- 
terstute Commerce Commission than upon what had already 
happened. The remarks of the junior Senator from Montana 
rather convinced me that there might be something in that 
thought and I interrupted him for the purpose of ascertaining 
if that were true with respect to his own position. The Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Smoor] then injeeted himself into the con- 
troversey, and I thought it was pretty clear from what the 
Senator from Utah said that in his mind the question of what 
might or may happen in the future was exercising a very im- 
portant influence upon his action and his judgment in the 
matter. I muy be entirely wrong about that, and if I am I 
should like to be advised about it. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senater from Montana yield to his colleague? 

Mr. WHEELER. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from North Carolina is quite 
right about it. The Senator stated exactly the position of the 
western Senators. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it is very important for us to know 
whether the attitude of the intermountain Senators is based 
upon their apprehension of the future nets of the commis- 
ston 

Mr. WALSH. That ts exactly it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In its interpretation of the relief clause 
of the fourth section, or whether it is because of some ruling 
which the commission has made in the past and which is 
now in effeet throughout the country. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator has stated the situation quite 
accurately. So far as our rates generally are concerned, the 
present situation is entirely satisfactory, but we are appre- 
hensive that the persistent appeals for discriminatory rates 
will in time be yielded to by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission. It is true that applications have been made and have 
been rejected within recent years, but the Senator will bear 
in mind that the law dates from 1907, and for the 11 yenrs, from 
1907 to 1918, the discriminatory rates were in effect. They 
were abrogated, and we were given the same terminal rates 
only in 1918 when the water competition was out of existence 
by reason of war conditions. 

Now, I say, for the information of the Senator from North 
Carolina, that we are apprehensive at all times that the repre- 
sentations of the railroad companies may again prevail with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission os they did during the 
entire period from 1907 to 1018. Why should we not be appre- 
hensive about it? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from Montana again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator is aware that on four different 
oceasions since 1918, first on the reopening of the fourth section 
cases, then subsequently in the first transcontinental lines case, 
and then later in the transcontinental lines case of 1922, and 
ugain only last Saturday, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
every time such applications for departure have been made to it, 
has rejected the application. 

Mr. WALSH. At the same time investments of all kinds 
must be made in our section of the country with a perfect 
understanding that they may change their minds about it at 
any time. 

Mr. BRUCE. Should water competition through the Panama 
Canal ever assume such colossal proportions as to make any- 
thing like profitable transcontinental railroad transportation to 
the Pacifie coast impossible or difficult, then of course it is fair 
to assume that the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
exercise of its discretion would take up the question again and 
in the light of the then existing circumstances do as it has 
heretofore done; that is to say, arrive at a just aud reasonuble 
conclusion. 

Mr. FESS. That is the situation upon which I wanted to 
make an observation, If the water route is carrying now 90 
per cent of the coast-to-coast trade and would ultimately carry 
100 per cent of it, it is a question whether the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should not permit the relief in the interest 
of everybody. 

Mr. WALSH. That is exactly the situation, and every in- 
vestment that is made in the intermountain territory must be 
made in that uncertain state of what the rates are going to be. 

Mr. BRUCH. In other words, it would not do for the inter- 
coastal transportation lines to be bringing carloads of freight 


‘to San Francisco when there were no railrouds strong cnough 


to handle them after they reached there. 

Mr. FESS. In other words, that would destroy entirely the 
policy of the Government to maintain the two competing lines, 

Mr. WALSH. And destroy it at our expense. 

Mr. WHTRELER. Mr. President, I think as I proceed I shall 
be able to clenr up some of the points that have been discussed. 
The Senator from Maryland said that the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Ssroor) reminded him of the lawyer who argued his case 
after the same had been decided. This matter has been tempo- 
rarily decided, it is true, but it has not been permanently de- 
cided, and that is the point about which we are complaining. 
We want to place the-people of the West in a position so they 
will know how much money they can invest and what their 
railroad rates are going to be. Everybody knows that the rail- 
roads can cither make or break a section of the country or a 
community by the rates which they give to the particular 
locality. If it had not been for that fact, we never would have 
passed the transportation act at all. The purpose, or one of 
the purposes, in passing the transportation act in 1887 and 
creating the Interstate Commerce Commission was to prevent 
those very things from happening. So when Senators say that 
we have nothing to complain about and that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will treat us fairly, all we have to do 
is to go back eight years and ascertain what they were charg- 
ing us then in the intermountain country and what they were 
charging to the const. All we have to do in order to seo 
whether or not it will injure the coast if this bill is not passed 
is to see what they did to the coast during the war when they 
raised their rates. 5 

When the railroads returned to private ownership in 1920 
they filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission an appli- 
eation for permission to return to the old rate discriminations. 
They made what might be termed a blanket application for 
westbound fourth-seetion violations. The application covered 
thousands of items, practically everything that could be bought 
in the East. 
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As an illustration, the rate from Chicago on iron and steel] substance that at some other time when the Panama Canal busi- 


at that time was 1.35 per 100 pounds, That was the rate we 
päid all over the West. In the application the railroads asked 
permission to put in a rate on iron and steel from Chicago to 
Seattle aud other port cities of $1 per hundred, but desired to 
keep the rate to the interior cities, like Billings, Butte, and 
Salt Lake, at $1.35. 8 

After the shippers fought the matter out before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a period of two years, they won 
their battle and the Interstate Commerce Commission denied 
the application. This was about the Ist of November, 1922, as 
1 reeall it. During the Christmas holidays of the same year, 
and about 60 days after the commission had denied their pre- 
vious application, the railroads selected 12 or 14 of the more 
important commodities and announced voluntarily rate reduc- 
tions without discrimination. In other words, they published a 
rate (that is the term used by the railroads) of $1 per hundred 
on steel from Chicago to the Pacific coast terminal cities aud 
applied the same to the interior, so that Billings, Salt Lake, 
and western Dakota all got the benefit of the dollar rate. The 
same is trne with reference to the other items, We think it 
will be found that when the railroads made this application, 
that they contended it would not be possible for them to give 
the interior points the same rate that they did to the terminal 
points on the coast. They contended that they could not lower 
their rates all along the line. When this reduction was an- 
nouneed, giving the interior points the same rate as Seattle, 
Tacoma, and San Francisco, these cities protested to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and asked that they be held up. 

Some one said on the floor of the Senate the other day that 


we were acting like a dog in the manger; that we do not. 


want to have the coast get a lower rate unless we get it, too, 
and that we were jealous of the coast. Nothing of the kind! 
We are entitled to a better rate than they are, because we 
are 1,000 miles farther from the western coast than they are, 
und we are 1,000 miles nearer to eastern shippers than the 
coast. We ought to get the benefit of that in the interior 
section of the country, but we do not get it. We are not ask- 
ing in this bill that we should be given that preference, All 
we are asking is that we be given the same privilege. When 
we ask that, here are the cities of Seattle, Portland, San 
Franciseo, and particularly Seattle, protesting against the 
railroads coming in and voluntarily saying, We are going to 
give you a rate of $1.” Seattle, for example, protested against 
a reduction of 35 cents a hundred on iron and steel, a saving of 
thousands of dollars to her own people, merely becuuse Spokane, 
Boise, Butte, and Billings would have the same reduction. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission have allowed the rates 
in spite of these protests, and the reductions took effect March 
19, 1923. 
country hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

It was not long, however, until the railroads filed a new 
application for the fourth-section violations. This time they 
limited their application to 47 commodities, since reduced to 
#3. They selected only those commodities which were mostly 
carried through the Panama Canal, and on which they could 
make the strongest showing of water competition. The ap- 
plication includes iron, steel, dry goods, paper, and so forth. 
This time they asked permission to reduce the rate to the 
Pacific coast terminal from Chicago to 80 cents per hundred, 
and to keep the interior country on a dollar basis. 

I will show before I get through with this discussion that 
Mr. Adams, of the Union Pacific Railroad Co., wanted to put 
into effect a rate of 80 cents a hundred to Colorado and Utah 
points, and charge Pacific coast points a dollar. The other rail- 
roads of the country, however, would not permit him to do 
80, and yet we hear Senators contending that the railroads can 
not do it; that they should not do it. 

It is argued we are trying to destroy the railroads and hurt 
the interior of the country. Trying to hurt the interior of the 
country! We are trying to get the railroads of the country 
to give the intermountain country a square deal. We are not 
asking that they be compelled to go as far as Mr. Adams, of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Co., said they ought to go; we are simply 
asking that they give us of the intermountain section the same 
rates as they do the coast, and yet we heur special pleaders upon 
the floor of the Senate stating that we should not be given this 
terminal rate. 

So, Mr. President, you can readily understand why we are 
upprehensive of what the Interstate Commerce Commission 
my do. Read the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the case just decided on last Saturday. It was a divided 
opinion. I think it was seven to three, if I am not mistaken; 
and Mr. Woodlock, who had previously announced that he was 
against the bill, while concurring in the decision, stated in 


This has saved to the people of this intermountain | 5 
all. 
| unreasonable ; 


ness had reached normal, he would then consider another appli- 
cation from the railroads. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield just at that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wits in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Montanu yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to present to the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Simmons] an additional situation, because I 
know he is always fair and wishes to look at all questions in a 
big, broad way. 

We in the intermountain country are like the burned child 
who dreads the fire. We have suffered, and we are suffering 
because of several violations which I shall show later on. 
Capital is never going to invest Jn industry so long as this 
situation is hanging over us and there is any danger, nor is 
eapital going to invest in the building of river craft or ocean- 
going steamers to carry on coastwise business so long as there 
is any danger at all that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is going to destroy their investment. So we in the West are 
held stationary. We have not a manufacturing industry in the 
West. We can not have it until this question is settled, until 
we have a publie policy in this country which insures that 
property in the West shall not be destroyed; that in the West 
there shall not be any discrimination, as is the case in the 
East, with the exception of one discrimination on coal. How 
any Senator can justify some small community having to pay 
more for the coal it burns than does some bigger city which 
has water transportation and which has advantages in a hun- 
dred ways over the sinall connnunity which is now being de- 
veloped I can not understand. It can not be justified; it is not 
Americanism ; it is a violation of the spirit of the Constitution 
and can not be regarded in any other light. 

Mr. WHEELER, Mr. President, I might add that we have 
in the West the finest and greatest water power in the whole 
country; we have the raw materials there. If we could get 
as reasonable rates as we should get, that great intermonntain 
section would be built up, and that would be a great benefit to 
the railroads themselves, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mon- 
tana permit an interruption? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Referring to what the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. GoopinG] has just said, I should like to ask the senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu] if I was correct in ats- 
suming from what he suid a little while ago that the inter- 
mountain sections are satisfied both with the local and throngh 
rates that now obtain there? 

Mr. WALSH. I did not intend to convey that impression at 
We insist that the rates which are exacted of us are mite 
but that is a consideration separate cutirely 
from the question presented by the pending bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That may be so. Then 1 misinterpreted 
what the Senator suid. I thought the Senator's statement was 
broad enough to comprehend satisfaction with both the through 
rates and the local rates under present conditions. 

Mr. WALSH. I certainly did not express myself clearly if 
the Senator got that impression. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wanted to be clear about it. 

Mr. WALSH. We are complaining that the rates are too 
high. I think it is the general impression all through the 
western country that the rates exacted of us are too high; but 
that is quite separate and apart from the question which is 
presented by the pending bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I myself rather thought so, but I under- 
stood the Senator from Idaho to speak of that as one of the 
fundainental and essential features of this proposed legislation. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not so understand him. What we com- 
plain about is that we are unable to establish industries and 
business enterprises of all kinds in that section of the country 
in competition with industries upon the Pacific coast, becuse 
they get this low rate and invade the territory which is really 
tributary to the interior points. 

The Senator can very readily understand that if Portland and 
Seattle and San Francisco can get a less rate than we cau get 
at Butte, Mont., our opportunity for developing jobbing Uusi- 
ness and mannfacturing enterprises and other industries in the 
interior section is gone. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that. 

Mr. WALSH. Take the great water powers of the State of 
California. We have the same thing in the State of Montana. 
Montana ranks high, as the Senator knows, in potential water 
power. Eventually, at some time or other, it is going to be a 
great manufacturing section and will supply the adjacent ter- 
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ritory; but it can not do it if all its freight rates are higher 
than the rates to their competitors upon the coast. 

Mr. BRUCE. But they are not higher now. 

Mr. WALSH. They are not higher now; that ds right. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will ask the Senator from Montana, even if 
this bill were passed would not the same cloud of anxiety rest 
over that region for fear that Congress might find it necessary 
to change the policy evidenced by this proposed act? 

Mr. WALSH. Of course. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, business is always under that 
fonr; but they do not fear that Congress, haying once adopted 
a definite policy, is going to change it. 

Mr. BRUCE. I thought the Senator was going to say that 
all business is always under that incubus. 

Mr. WHEELER, That is true more or less. 

The rate on dry goods from Chicago to western points is 
$1.58 per hundred. Everything west of the line spoken of 
through the middle of the Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas pays 
$1.58 per 100 on dry goods from Chicago. 

he railroads asked permission to put in a rate from Chicago 
to San Francisco and the other coast cities of $1.10 per hun- 
ared and to hold the interior rates at $1.58. 

The examiner who heard this case made his report to the 
commission about 18 months ago, and on last Saturday a 
majority of the commission refused the railroads’ fourth- 
section violations. It may be urged that the shippers of the 
West are fully protected by this decision. That would be true 
providing we had any assurance that the commissioners would 
remain as they are and that they would not change their 
mind, but we find that Mr. Woodlock, while deciding this par- 
ticular case in favor of the intermountain shippers, makes 
it very clear that he will again permit the shippers to file a 
new application when the traffic via the Panama Canal and 
the rates reach what, in his opinion, he would term normal. 
That means that the shippers must at all times be in a state 
of apprehension as to what may happen to them in the future. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. COPLDLAND. Mr. President, do I understand from what 
the Senator has just said that the decision which has recently 
been rendered by the Interstate Commerce Commission, through 
Commissioner Woodlock, gives the relief, temporarily at least, 
which the intermountain States have been seeking through the 
passage of the pending bill? 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Woodlock concurred in the majority 
opinion. We have this rate at this particular time, but the 
railroads asked for fourth-section violation, as they have been 
doing practically ever since the act has been in effect. The 
commission denied them fourth-section relief, as they call it, 
or fourth-section violations, but intimated, or some of the com- 
missioners did, that in the future they might grunt it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then it has not been granted. 

Mr. WHEELER. It was not granted in this instance. 

Mr, COPELAND. It it were granted, would that give for 
the time being the manner of relief which the Gooding bill 
secks to give? 

Mr. WHENLDR. I will say to the Senator that the Gooding 
bill does not change the status of that situation in the North- 
west at the present time at all. The Gooding bill simply 
assures us of our present status, 

Mr, COPELAND. It the Senator will permit me to press 
the question u little further, has the situation been changed 
by reason of the recent decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission? 

Mr. WHERLER. Not at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the condition which exists at present 
by reason of the recent decision and past ones give protection 
to the intermountain States? 

Mr. WHEELER. None at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. So, in spite of any action actually taken 
by the commission, there is still need of such relief as this bill 
affords? 

Mr. WHEELDR. Absolutely. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goop- 
ING] take the same view? 

Mr, WHEELER. Oh, there is not any doubt about it. 

Mr. GOODING. Oh, yes; ubsolutely. We have nòt got a 
hope out there, yet we are producing practically a large part of 
the raw materials in this country; but we can not get capital 
to invest anywhere in the interior. Capital can not be induced 
to invest where there have been discriminations in freight 
rates as long ns the same body may permit them to exist again; 
and we haye discriminations out there now, 
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I do not know whether the Senator was in the Chamber or 
not when I made the statement; but I have seen sulphur go 
through my town from Texas on to Payette. The rate is 95 
cents a hundred, and that is a violation that is in existence at 
the present time; and then it goes on to Portland, 436 miles 
farther, at 65 cents a hundred. This sulphur is loaded at a 
capacity of 100,000 pounds. The people of my State are paying 
$950 for a car of sulphur. Then I saw the fruit growers, who 
use this sulphur for spray, two years ago send their entire 
prune crop to market and not get a single dollar back. I saw 
trains pass through my State eastbound that paid the railroads 
$36,000 in freight rates, but not u dollar to the prune growers; 
and when they appealed to the railroad for some relief they 
hid behind the Interstate Commerce Comunission. That is what 
we are suffering from now, and all through the West there are 
more or less discriminations in that respect. 

Mr, COPELAND, Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho 
and the Senator from Montana are assuming a very commend- 
able position in seeking to improye conditious for their own 
States. I hope the Senator from Montana or somebody else in 
the debate will make it clear to me that if 1 should vote for 
this measure I would not be voting for something thut is going 
to harm the State which I in part represent. 

Mr. WHEELER. We can point that out to the Senator 
very easily, and in a very few words. 

Mr, COPELAND, I shall be very happy if the Senator will 
do that. 

Mr. WHEELER. The present fight really is a fight between 
the east coast and Chicago. Chicago wants to get all of the 
business of the west coast for her manufacturers and to take 
it away from the east coast. If the Senator will read the deci- 
sion in the case just decided last Saturday, he will see very 
clearly that this whole fight is the fight of Chicago to injure, as 
it must injure, the east-coast business or the manufacturers in 
the Senator's section of the State, and likewise it takes the 
business away from your shipping industry. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, Chicago is here, as I understand, fighting this bill; is it 
not? ; 

Mr. WHERLER, Yes; indeed it is. 

Mr. COPELAND. How does it happen that all the chambers 
of commerce in my State are passing resolutions in opposition 
to the bill and appurently in harmony with the position taken 
by Chicago? It seems to me that is a very remarkable thing. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad to point that out to the Sen- 
ator. A friend of mine was speaking to me the other night 
about the chambers of commerce, and pointed out that in the 
State of California the secretaries of the chambers of com- 
merce were given passes over the railroads; in addition to that, 
that the Southern Pacific Railroad had in each one of those 
Chambers of commerce a number of men. The reason why the 
chambers of commerce in the State of New York are passing 
resolutions on this subject is because of the fact that the rail- 
roads of the country are going to the secretaries of these vari- 
ous chambers of commerce and getting them to pass these reso- 
lutions. It is an organized propaganda that is being put out. 
The trouble is, Mr. President, that Congress at times seems to 
be willing to abdicate in favor of these chanibers of commerce 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. BRUCE, and Mr. SIMMONS addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield, aug if so, to whom? 

Mr. WHEELER, I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have no doubt, of course, 
that the Senator from Montana feels that he is stating the 
situation exuctly as it is; but, knowing many of these secre- 
taries who have officiated in organizations in my State, I am 
quite convinced that while there may be a mistake of the mind, 
they are honest men. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will say to the Senator from New York 
thut there is not any doubt about their being honest, but they 
are misled. À: 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do. 

Mr. GOODING. Will the Senator from New York let mo 
read into the Recorp the present freight rates from New York 
and from ‘other eastern cities, together with the rate from 
Chicago? 

Mr. WHEELER. Certainly. 

Mr. GOODING. At the present time the freight rate on 
dry goods from New York to Pacific coast points is $1L.87% a 
hundred; from Pittsburgh, $1.73 a hundred; from Detroit, 
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$1695 n hundred; from Chicago, $1.58 a hundred. 
the strangest thing, something I am not able to understand, 
and 1 should like to have some Senator tell me why New York 
or any other city east of the west line of Indiana should be 
against this hill, because here is what happens: If those viola- 
tions had been granted—and I have a right to argue from the 
point that the Senator who leads the opposition to this bill 
believes they world he granted, and all of his argument against 
this bill was based on the fact that those vidlations ought to 
be allowed—every city and every industry east of the west 
line of Indiana would have suffered. 

Here is Chicago. If these violations had been granted, their 
freight rate on dry goods would have been reduced from $1.58 
to $1.10 a hundred, miking a differential in favor of Chicago 
us against New York of 7714 cents a hundred, 63 cents a hun- 
dred as against Pittsburgh, and 55 cents a hundred as against 
Detroit. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield for 
a moment, I want to follow him. Am I right in understanding 
that the present rate from New York to San Francisco is 
$L.STI4? 

Mr. GOODING. 
cents on dry goods, 

Mr, COPELAND. 

Mr. GOODING. 

Mr. COPELAND. 

Mr. GOODING. 


One dollar and cighty-seven and one-half 


And from Pittsburgh, $1.73? 

One dollar and seventy-three cents. 

And from Detroit, 81.65 
One dollar und sixty-five ceuts. 

Mr. COPELAND. And from Chicago, $1.58? 

Mr. GOODING. One dollar and fifty-eight cents. In these 
applications they were asking for reductions from Chicago of 48 
cents a hundred; and if the commission had acted upon that 
application at the time all of the presidents of the transcontinen- 
tal railroads appeared bere in Washington, which they did in a 
body, and because of their great influence expected it to be 
granted, it wonld have been granted. There is not any qnes- 
tion about that. To my mind it is only the new appointees on 


the commission who saved all the East here from a very serious | 


discrimination, so far as rail transportation is concerned, to the 
Pacific const. 

Mr. COPELAND and Mr. SIMMONS addressed the Chuir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the Senator from New York, 

Mr. COPELAND. Has the Senator from Idaho any figures 
showing the present rates from these cities—New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Chicago—to some intermountain place? 

Mr. GOODING. 
This application was only for through rates. 
for any reduction in the interior. It is only to meet water 
transportation at the other end. As far as the West is con- 


cerned, we are never given the benefit of any reduction in 


freights. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am quite clear in my mind that, so far 
us the through rate from New York to San Francisco is con- 
cerned, regardless of what might be done in this matter, New 
York would still have the advantage of the canal rate; but 
I should be glad if at some time the figures were shown as to 
the existing rates between New York, Pittsburgh, Detroit, and 
Chicago on the one side and some intermountain place. 

Mr. GOODING. This bill does not affect that at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is not that matter involved? 

Mr. GOODING. No; not at all. All that is inyolved in this 
bill is that it says that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall not permit the railroads to charge less for the longer 
haul than the shorter hanl to meet water transportation for 
the same ¢lass of freight moving over the same railroad in 
the same direction. That is not involved at all; it is just the 
one thing. i 

Let me go on and show the Senator how his city will be 
injured. 

As far as dry goods are concerned, there is but very liftle 
dry goods shipped through the canal; but the Senator's city, 
instead of having a differential of the difference between 
51.70% and $1.58 would have a differential of 7714 cents as 
against 37 cents. All the way through, as far as that is con- 
cerned, the differential in the interest of Chicago is increased 
anywhere from 30 to 48 cents on everything that is shipped 
out of New York over the rails to the Pacifie coast. You have 
not any reduction at all. Im fact, Chicago took the position 
that if they were going to give the East anything east of the 
west line of Indiana they wonld not accept it at all; and, all- 
powerful as the transcontinental railroads are, you can easily 
understand how they will not permit the eastern roads to par- 
ticipate in it. 

Although I intended to take up this matter, I think I will 
wait, because I want to take it up when both of the Senators 
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They never asked 
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from Ohio are here. I see that they are both here now, but 1 
am prepuring some figures to show what would happen to Cin- 
cinnati, the great soap-manufacturing city of Ohio, a great city 
for the manufacture of paint. 

I want to say to you that if this application had been 
allowed, all the cities east of Chicago would have stormed the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and, I think, Congress itself. 
The little zephyr that you have down here between Virginia 
and West Virginia and Pennsylvania would be a small thing 
compared with the cyclone that you would have brought 
about; and I can not understand why they lay asleep at the 
switch, because that is what would happen if these violations 
had been granted. It is a mystery to me; I can not under- 
stand it; and 1 can only explain it by the fact that the rail- 
roads have been demanding that there shall not be any rall- 
road legislation passed, and the chambers of commerce hare 
passed resolutions saying that there must not be any railroad 
legislation passed for a number of years; that the railroads 
must be permitted to get back on their feet. Since this bill 
has been under discussion the presidents and the vice presi- 
dents of the railroads have stalked the halls of Congress, and 
every day they have been sitting in the lobbies watching this 
debate. Perhaps they have a right to do that; but what chance 
have the American people as compared with the greatest or- 
ganization that civilization has over known when they are 
spending the people's money to defeat the legislation? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield, and if so to whom? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Since the Senator is dealing with this 
matter of rates and referring to figures as to rates, the Sena- 
tor, of course, will keep in mind the difference between class 
rates and commodity rates. 

Mr. GOODING. Oh, yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Are we talking about class rates now, or 
commodity rates? 

Mr. GOODING. 


We are talking about commodity rates. 

Mr. FLETCHER, There is quite a difference. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; but through-carload and commodity 
rates are affected in the same way—not class rates. There is 
a vast difference; the Senator is quite right about that: but 
when there are more Senators in the Chamber from the States 


| eust of Chicago, I desire to take up and discuss what would 


have happened east of the Indiann line, and I will give the 
Senator the rates through the Panama Canal on soap and 
other things. To my mind it is the most mysterious thing that 
we have ever witnessed in Congress. Apparently, there is a 
complete change of front on the part of a lot of people in op- 
position to this bill, who in some respects would be destroyed, 
They are up against the big thing; that is all. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if the Senator from New York 
will give me his attention, I desire to say to him, referring to 
the communications he gets from the chambers of commerce in 
his State, that, of course, he is not unaware that every one 
of these seven great transcontinental systems has its main 
offices in the city of New York; that the great banking cor- 
porations of the city of New York handle, to a very large ex- 
tent, these railroad properties; that Mr. So-and-So is the presi- 
dent of a road, and Mr. So-and-So is a vice president of a road, 
and Mr. So-and-So is a general manager of a rond, but, us 
stated here by Interstate Commerce Commissioner Woodlock, 
it is understood that the great banking interests of the city 
of New York control 75 per cent of the railroad properties 
of the United States. So it is not at all improbable that their 
influence extends throughout the city and the State of New 
York so as to induce these represeutations. Take some little 
country town in the State of New York. Reflecting on the 
debate that has taken place upon this subject in this Chamber, 
what can the Senator from New York think of the comprehen- 
siveness of the acquaintance of some chamber of commerce in 
a country town in the State of New York with this intricate 
problem? 

Of what value is an opinion which might be expressed upon 
it by such a body any more than an opinion which might be 
expressed by a Chamber of commerce in my State, except that 
with us this problem has been before us for years, and it-is 
vital to us, and it is not vital to these people up in the State 
of New York. They are not concerned in it. It follows, it 
seems to me, as a matter of course, that the opinions they 
express are merely borrowed opinions, conyeyed to them by 
some one who has some interest in the matter. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will say to the Senator from New York 
that last year when this bill was pending I received telegrams 
from some chambers of commerce in my own State asking me 
to yote against the bill. When I wired and asked them to give 
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me the reason why they wanted me to vote against it, of 
course they could not give me any reason; they did not know 
anything about it. Afterwards sume of them wrote me and 
told me they were entirely wrong about the matter; that they 
liad learned since that they were mistaken. So I repeat what 
I said a moment ago, we in Congress are giving weeks and 
mouths to the study of these yarious problems, giving weeks 
and months of study to the Italian debt settlement and to 
varlons other things, and here is propaganda coming in from 
chambers of commerce telling us how to vote upon this ques- 
tion. You and I aud everybody else, if we are honest with 
ourselves, know the effect of that kind of thing upon Members 
of Congress. It seems to me we are in some Instances simply 
ubdicating our power to the chambers of commerce throughout 
the United States. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
just. n moment? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from New York to the social questions Involved in this matter. 
His city in the next half century will have a population of at 
Jeast 20,000,000 people. At the present time we can not accom- 
plish settlement of the West at all. When this bill passes it 
will bring abont a balanced settlement of America, As far as 
the interlor is concerned, as far as my part of the country is 
concerned, the social problem is the biggest problem of all. 
There is more crime in America than in all of Europe. It is 
impossible to induce capital to come to the West aud to de- 
velop industries, and we are driving the people all into the 
great cities. What is to be the result of that? 

I want to say to the Senator that great events cast their 
shadows before them. In Chicago there is organized crime®on 
a great scale. Just the other day the newspapers stated that 
30 men went out and held up a train. Nine men robbed the 
National Harvester Co, under the noonday sun. There never 
was such a condition in auy country before, and appeals are 
being made to the Senate and to the Government for protec- 
tion. Yet Chicago is here asking for a violation of the fourth 
suction as to 47 different commodities, That world mean a 
bigger Chicago. Would it be better to have a bigger Chicago 
at the expense of the whole Nation? I think not. It is a 
serions problem, and that is the light in which we should look 
at it. Senators should get out of the notion of thinking that 
it means anything as far as the interior or the rest of the 
country is concerned, but they should look at it from the social 
end. The public lands are all gone. There is no longer any 
opportunity of relieving congested conditions in the big cities 
by permitting people to find homes on the public domain. If 
we are to relieve the cities at all—and we can not relieve them 
much; even if this bill passes, we can develop only very 
slowly—before we can begin to establish industries at all, the 
cities will be double in population what they are at present, and 
that is a point that should be weighed in considering this ques- 
tion, after all, because that is the big issue, and that is the 
danger which lies at the very foundation of our Government 
itself. 

Mr. WHEELER. I repeat, what we need in the intermoun- 
tain country is an established condition and reasonable cer- 
tainty of the future as to equal treatment in the matter of 
comparison, Whatever the absolute rates may be. We need this 
in order to induce people to invest their capital and to devote 
their time to the establishment of manufactures, of jobbing 
trades, aud industrial development generally. If this bill mak- 
ing the long-and-short-haul clause absolute is enacted, remoy- 
ing the discretion vested in the commission to grant exceptions 
to it, the interior will haye a substantial basis on which to 
deyelop, and a new era of prosperity will begin throughout the 
vast region where so many futile attempts have been made in 
the past. Money and effort will not be invested in the estab- 
lishment of these lines with the knowledge that under the exist- 
ing law, as determined by previous members, the railroads may 
be permitted to make competitive rates which will not only 
drive the boat lines out of business but may raise the rates to 
the intermountain country, notwithstanding their being lowered 
to the coast, 

I repeat, unless the principles enunciated in this bill become 
u law there will be uncertainty because of the changing char- 
acter of the commission. The interior country will be left en- 
tirely to the whims of the commission. Admittedly they ure 
honest men, but their training and their environment are neces- 
sarily different, and as long us they are different we will have 
to depend upon the views of the particular men going to make 
up the commission. 

It is only fair to say that the railroads have not always stood 
us a unit in this fight against the interior, and I have no doubt 
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but that some of the roads in the Northwest would like to 
abandon the same, but they have w union and have to stand by 
their organization, The Northern Pacific und Union Pacific 
seem to hüve been leaders in this fight against the interior. 
The Great Northern Railway Co. and the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul huve apparently had no stomach for the fight and 
would like to have it dropped but for the pressure of the other 
rouds. Disagreement among the railronds is revealed by the 
correspondence collected by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Acting upon a resolution of the Senate calling for a 
report upon the fourth section violations, as to how many there 
were, why they were granted, and what influences were back of 
them, the commission went into the files of the railrouds and 
unearthed some very Interesting correspondence, which shows 
that the Great Northern aud the Milwaukee were not in sym- 
puthy with this fight. 

I ton sure that a reading of this correspondence will throw 
some light upon this subject. The first letter to which I desire 
to call attention is a letter addressed to Mr. Kenney by R. N. 
Calkins, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. Mr. Kenney 
is vice president of the Great Northern Railroad Co. 1 might 
say that this was when a case was pending before the com- 
mission for yiolutions of the fourth section. The letter is as 
follows: 


CHICAGO, MINWAUKKE & St, Paur ‘Ratuway Co., 
Orrick OF VICE Piestpent ty CHARGE ov TRAFFIC, 
Chicago, Tl, July 18, 1922. 
Mr. W. F. KENNEY, 
Vice President Great Northern Railway Cò., St. Paul, Minn. 

Dean Sin: I have your very kind letter written at Wilmer on June 28 
in reference to taking some action on coast terminal rates. 

I wish tbat 1 would feel as optimistic about receiving this decision. 
I was in Washington a week or so ago, and I made a point tu vet as 
frank an expression as possible from some members of the commission 
who have this application in charge, and the only information J could 
get was that they hoped to reach a decision some time this enmmer. 
I am not concerned so much about when the decision will be out as 
I am what we will get when ft js Issued. I am afraid that whatever 
relief may be granted will be so restricted and limited that it will be 
of little benefit to us. 

Touniye to the terminals on a loug list of commodities fs much 
greater than that to interior points, We feel very strongly the neces- 
sity of adopting some such Het as we formerly hud, known as schedule 
C, and I believe that in delaying the adoption of such adjustment we 
are only permitting the caval carriers to become more firmly Intrenched; 
and 1 had hoped we could discuss the whole situation. 

Besides, there are other matters in connection with the transeontl- 
nental association which would be beneficial for us to review. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Messrs, Adams and Woodworth, 
in the hope that we might arrange for a Joint conference bere in 
Chicago, and I would suggest that Tuesday, July 25, would be a con- 
venient date. 

Xours truly, R. M. CALKINS. 

It will be seen in this letter that Mr. Calkins, of the Mil- 
waukee, was trying to get a conference with reference to this 
very matter, to be held at Chicugo with the other railroads, 
because he was very tired of the fight that was being made. 

I next rend a letter dated July 20, 1922, as follows: 

Jux 20, 1922. 
Subject: Transcontinental—Estabiishment of terminal rutes to Paelfle 
coast, 
Mr. R. M. CALKINS, 
Viee President Chicayo, Milwaukee & St. aut Railicay, 
Ohicago, IR. 

Dear Str: I have been absent from Omaha the greater part of thig 
mouth; therefore you have not previously heard from me direct with 
respect to the terminal rate situation, the subject of your joint letter of 
the 23d addressed to Messrs. Woodworth Kenney and myself and yours 
of July 18 to Mr. Kenney. 

I am quite agreeable to attending a conference for a discussion of 
this question nt a date which can be mutually agreed upon, but I regret 
that conditions are such that I can not promise to be present until 
some time about the 10th or 15th of August. 

You are, of course, aware of the very serious break in rates via the 
water route through the Panama Canal, and so long as the steamship 
lines continue In thelr rate war I do not suppose any rate we conld 
makè would attract to the rail Unes very much of the business that is 
now moving through the canal, 

The establishment of rates to the Pacifie coast terminals which will 
mett the water competition to a reasouable extent and the application 
of sime as maximum ut intermediate points will estublish a precedent 
thut ought not to be created and will result In such inroads in the 
revenues of the rail carriers to be, In my fe ement, lnadvisoble. 
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Riace your communications have been addressed to the north coast 
linea only, it occurs to me that you may not have given thought to the 
Calltornla business, in Which you participste to a considerable extent. 
It is unt at all possible that in the final analysis the added traffic to be 
secured at the low rates which would be unecessary to meet the water 
comyctition waul not compensnte your lino or any other for the 
sacrifice of net reverus accruing out of the carnings at the current 
higher rates on business which we are now handing. 

It can not be that the commission will much longer delay its deci- 
sion in this case. but any move along the lines suggested by you wouid 
probably have the effect of causing w much longer delay than otherwise 
world happen. 

Having waite so long, I am Inellned to suggest that we sit tight and 
await the decision of the commission. 

Very trufy yours, 
H. M. ADAMS. 


The next is a letter addressen to Mr. Woodworth, of the 
Northern Pacific, dated July 27, as follows: 


Ciricsco, Minwaugss & St. Part. Raiwwar Co., 
Orricy of Vick PRASIDENT IN Canon OF ‘Tnareic, 
Chicago, IN., July 2%, 1922. 
Mr. J. G. WOODWORTH, 
Vice Prestdont Northern Face Ruilway Co., 
Ft. Paul, Winn, 

Duan Sin: Your memorandum of July 6, in regard to rate which 
the American-Hawhiiun and Tuckeabach people are making to the 
coast. 

T do not agree with you that reductions in onr rates would do no 
good. They probably would not, ns far as shipments from the Atlantic 
const are concerned, but I think you will agree with me thut any 
reduction that may be made will relieve the pressure of our manu- 
facturers In this section, and that is what T am looking for. 

I am very sorry, indeed, that the other Northwest lines do not feel 
like golug along with us fn a conference on this matter, as I think 
it fs quite probable that lines situated as our own, serving the large 
unnucvacturing districts In Iiinols and Wisconsin, have these matters 
more urgently pressed upon them than those lines who act largely in 
the capacity of connections. 

I assure you that tho arguments presented to us almost daily, 
without question, have merit, and it ts dificult for us to longer delay 

extending some relief on some of these important subjects. 

8 Yours truly, 
R. M. CALRIxs. 


I desire likewise to call attention to letter of Mr. R. NM. 
Calkins, vice president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, to the vice presidents of the other ronds: 
CHICAGO, Mibwaukse & Sr. Paur Ratnwax Co., 
OFFICES or Vice PRESIDENT tx CHARGE or TRAFFIC, 
Chicago, Tl., June 23, 1923. 

GzeNTLEMEN: I would like to receive an expression from you as to 
how you keel in regard to giving consideration to the publication of 
some terminal or const ratea from Chicago on such list of commodities 
fis we may think important without waiting for the fourth section 
decision. 

We feel this subject Im- so important that it eught to receive special 
consideration; therefore I would Ike to suggest a meeting at the 
Union League Club, Chicago, 12.50 p. m., Chicago time, on Thursday, 
June 29, in order that we may discuss tho situation, 

Will you please advise by wire if you can attend such conference? 

Yours very truly, 
R. M. CALKINS, Vice President. 


Here again it will be noted that Mr. Calkins, of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, was urging upon the other railroad 
executives to put into effect the terminal rates and not to 
. diseriminate against the intermountain country. I wonder 
what becomes of the argument of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Yess} with reference to the proposition that it wonld destroy 
the rnilroads if this service were put into effect? 

I come next to correspondence between other railroad offi- 
cials. I desire to eal attention to a telegram from Mr. Wood- 
worth, dated Helena, Mont.: 

{Telegram] 
HELENA, June 26, 1923, 
II. M. Abus, omaha, Nebr.: 

Just advised of Celkins’s letter dated 2; have wired him as fol- 
lows: Letter received; enn not attend mecting Thursday; we expect 
to manke rates which will meet ocean competition at Pacific const 
terminals and contiguous interior points, but we are opposed to pub- 
lication ot such rates under present conditions. The commerce act 
prayldes for the making ef exceptional rates to meot water compett- 
tion. All railroads, including yours, have Joined in applicatiou for 
necessary permission; hearings and arguments were completed four 
weeks ago. The commission has never failed to grant relief on similar 
applications heretofore made, and we have no reason to expect un- 
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favorable decision in this esse, or that decision will not be handen 
down within 30 days. Tue tendency of ocean rates is downward; 
extremely low rates will te necessary to permit participation of rail 
carriers in business at terminal potats. We believe you will agreo 
with us if you will carefully measure ultimate effect of reduction 
terminal rates pending decision of commission, such action would 
weaken our defense against threatened attack on Pacific coast interior 
rates; it would also provoke disapproval of commission and expose us 
to criticism of others who are now trying to show that present plight 
of rullroads is due to lack of wisdom and eficieucy in administration. 
J. G. Woopwvati, 


In other words, here was Mr. Woodworth, of the Northern 
Pacifie, wiring to Mr. Adums ngainst the publtention of the 
lowered torminal rates pending the decision, because of the fact 
that he thought it might influence the decision against them if 
they did so. 

Then I have n telegram from Mr. Adams, of the Union Paciie, 
to Mr. Woodworth: 


{Western Union Telegram] 
OMAHA, June 27, 122. 
J. G. WOODWORTH, 
St. Paul, Minm.: 

Huve replied Calkins’s letter 23d. Can not attend meeting Chicrgo 
29th. Think your reply should convince him that proposed step would 
be unwise. 

H. M. Aptus. 


Next I call attention to a letter dated July 3, 1922, from Mr. 
Woodworth to Mr. Adams: 


Nonrunax Paciric Ramway Co., 
PS Tearpie DxPARTMUNT, 
St. Paul, July 3, 1922, 
Mr. H. M. ADAMS, 

Vice President Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr. 

Dran Sin: Sent you coples of telegrums exchanged with Mr. Don- 
nely while he was In New York about our fourth-section application 
involving Pacific coast terminal rates. I now seud you copy of another 
message, which T sent to bim from Billings. 

I think Mr. Culkins must have talked with Chairman McChord whito 
in Washington. We know that he is against us, bis attitude toward 
the long-and-short-liagl question being based ypon his experience in the 
South and his desire to see that situation cleared up. 

Certainly the transcontinental railroads have good cause for com- 
plaint against the commission. They arc permitting hundreds and thou- 
sands of exceptional ratea to be made with much less justification thun 
we have In this case. We wafted one year to let the steamship rates 
settle before we filed our application, and almost a whole year has gone 
by since we filed our application. 

The handling of this matter by the commission from the beginning 
has suggested intenttonal delay and unless something is done to arouse 
them I don’t believe we will get a decision for severn! months; in 
other words, Mr. Calkins js right when he says the decision is likely 
to be longer delnyed. and of course he is right when he suggests that 
we act in advance of the decision, 

Yours truly, 
J. G. Woopwoatn, 
Vice resident. 


— 


Great Nonrutug RAIL-wax Co., 
Scuttte, Wash., July 26, 1921. 
Mr, EvwArp CAHAMBERJ, 
Vice President Santa Fe System, Chicago, III. 

My Dran Mr. CHAMBERS; There ls Intense feeling regarding re- 
quest of the railroada for fourth-section relief. i 

I bavo been in Spokane and around the coast. There seems to be 
but little interest on the coast, while In Spokane and other inlind 
cities the merchants are up in arms, because they understand the 
rallronds will file the request for fourth-seclien relief, and my own 
opinion is thut our filing this request for fourtl-seetion relief win 
alienate all of the intermediate shippers, who, as Mr. McCarthy says, 
do not care what the rate is so long as they are on an equality 
with their competitors. 

If we are ever going to fix up rates, such as you and J discussed, 
to apply terminal rates at intermediate points us maximum, we should, 
if we can do so, Avoid the necessity for Gling an additional fourth- 
section application at this time, because our Allng such application will 
le the signal for a general uttack on our rates by the intermediate 
States, and I think we better be prepared to apply every domostie rate 
as the maximum ut intermediate points. If not, aud we get fourth- 
section relief, we are going to merely build up people that will con- 
tinuslly try to break down our rates theongh water competition, whillo 
the Intermediate Jobber, who wants to be friendly und stay with us, 
will be left to meet the competition from the coast. 

A general attack on our intermediate rates as to their reasonable- 
ness, stich us the grata rates frou: Montana, wool rates, livestock rates, 
etċ, that will be precipitated by fourth-section application on our 
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part will lose us much more than we can gain by any relief we will 
séoure through such application. 

I have certainiy reached the conclusion that if we buek the inter- 
mediate sentiment we will lose much revenue in the Interior, much 
more than we will gain on the canst, and we will finally get an in- 
fiexible long-and-short-hiul clause that will cause us a great deal of 
worry snd trouble in the future. 

Very truly yours, W. P. Kenney. 


In this letter Mr. Kenney points out that it would be 
hetter for the Great Northern Railroad Co. not to ask for 
fourth-section relief, because he said they would not gain 
enough by that action, if they were successful, to offset what 
they would lose in the intermountain country; and yet under 
the lash of the Northern Pacific and some of the other railroad 
companies he was apparently forced to join with the union and 
to apply for the fonrth-section relief. It will be noted to the 
credit of some of the railroad presidents, as I read the corre- 
spondence, that some of them were in fuyor of trying to build 
up the interior country, letting the ships have what they were 
entitled to from const to coast, but building up the inter- 
mountain country. They pointed out in their correspondence 
that it would be better for the railroad companies to do this 
than to tight the intermountain country and try to favor the 
coast terminals. 

I next call attention to a telegram from Mr. Adams to Mr. 
Countiss, of the Union Pacitic: 

2 


[Western Union telegram—receiyed at 1321 
Nobr., August, 1922] 


Cyicago, I U., 11.40 a. m. 


Farnham Street, Omaha, 


II. M. Anas, 
Vice President Union Pacific, Omaha, Nebr.: 

Mr. Calkius suggests that meeting executive trafic officers terminal 
Jines be called to consider readjustment terminal rates certain com- 
modities originating in central western manufacturing district, Chicago, 
Mississippi River, and Missouri River. Mr. Calkins states we have no 
assurance of early decision on our fourth-section application, and in 
his Judgment further delay in readjusting some of proposed rates will 
be disastrens. Win it sult your convenience to attend meeting this 
office Monday, 14th instant? 

R. H. Countiss, 


It will be noted throughout this correspondence that Mr. 
Calkins, vice president of the Milwaukee, was trying to get 
reduced rates, while he was being blocked at every turn by 
the vice president of the Northern Pacific. They were afraid 
of Commissioner McChord, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, because of the fact that McChord had hud experiences 
in Kentucky before he became a member of the commission. 

I now desire to call attention to paragraphs in a letter from 
Adums to Robinson, an official of the Union Pacific: 

En Rovurr New YORK City, November 14, 1922. 
Mr. W. F. ROBINSON: 
. » * » * . » 

My thought is that we should proceed with a check of the rates to 
determine what readjustments may properly be made under the cir- 
cumstances, Probably ft would be well to fix a point Interior from 
the Pacific coast by some spproximately uniform distance, say 200 or 
250 miles, and so adjust the rates at that point as to rensonably assure 
the movement of traffic froin Chicago, St. Louis, e*c., against Atinutiec 
seaboard via the water routes and Pacific ports. 

The rates to points east of the dividing line should be graded with 
some relation to distance—that is, Salt Lake should be less than 
Reno and Denver less than Salt Lake, the rates at Salt Lake to be 
fo adjusted us to fully meet any competitidn from the Atlantic sea- 
board via the water routes through Pacific ports. 

* * $ * * * . 
H. M, ADAMS, 


On November 20, 1922, Mr. Adams wrote a letter as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 20, 1922, 
Mr. E. W. RORINSON, Chicago: 
Supplementing my letter of the 14th instant: 
I have since read the report— 


This was after the report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had been handed down— 


and opinion of the Interstate Commerce Commission in our westbound 
transcontinental fourth-section applications and find difficulty in finding 
in the opinion proper basis for the order; but that is neither here nor 
there, since they have denied our application. 

The Milwaukee are a dangerous clement in this matter because of 
their anxicty to engage in the Pacific-coast terminal business, and 
Mr. Calkins will deal in a lot of statements and threats as to what 
he is going to do at your meeting of the 22d; but he may wind up by 
accepting & rcaspueble proposition, 
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I am not adverse to proper ndjastment of the rates on principal 
commodities subject to water competition to the extent necessary to 
stop the movement from Chicago territory via the Atlantic seaboard to 
the Pacilic-coost terminals and interior points, und it may be that you 
will und it practicable to fix rates from eastern points which will pre- 
vont the movement from such enstorn points, incinding the Atlantic 
seaboard, to interior Pacifie-coast poluts— Spokane, for example—via 
Pacifie ports; but F assume that the question of divisions may prevent 
your going so far at this time if it should Involve the rates to Utah 
and Moutana or points east. 

The above suggestions are rather indefinite and are not intended as 
a guide to what you shall do, but more us an expression of what occurs 
to me might be done if the figures show up all right. 

The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. want a TS-cent rate on tin 
plate from Gary to the Pacifle const aid intermediate points. I saw 
Mr. Nevly in Chicago on the 14th, who stated that from Pittsburgh 
via the canal the following rates are available: o Baltimore, 31 cents; 
ocean, 30 cents; iusifance, 144 cents; total, #144 cents: but he is 
willing to pay TH cents, which makes due allowance for extra cost of 
packing and greater value of the service. 

This Is an extremely low rate and I am afraid of it; but you will 
have to he guided by the developments at your meeting. 


I am sorry that the Senator from New York and other east- 
ern Senators are not liere, because this letter very clearly points 
out bow chambers of commerce when they send in telegrams to 
their Senators at Washington protesting against this bill are 
not doing what is for the best interest of their own communi- 
ties; they are taking such action upon the representations of 
the railroads themselves, which are not interested in the par- 
ticular communities thut are sending in these telegrams, ‘They 
are only interested in their own selfish scheme of defeating the 
pending bill and of getting as high freight rates as they can 
from the people, and only reducing rates where they are com- 
pelled to do so in order to get some of the traffic. It the pend- 
ing bill should be defeated, and if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had decided against us, freight, instead of going 
ly way of Baltimore from the eastern cities, would have gone 
from Chicago on to the Pacific coast, thereby injuring some of 
the eastern cities. 

Mr. Adams continues: 5 

Mr. Neely first asked that the rate be applied from both Elwood 
and Gary, but T raised the question as to whether or not the western 
business could not be cared for from the Gury plant, and I inclose 
for your information his letter of November 15 to Mr. Robertson, 
stating that if we can fix the rate from Gary it will not be necessary 
to establish it from Elwood. 

I shall be glad If you keep me posted us to what transpires st the 
Chicago meeting. 

H. M, Abus. 


Mr. President, I next desire to read a telegrain from Mr. 
Adams to Mr. Robinson, which is dated November 27, 1922, and 
is as follows: 


F. W. Rowrnson, joint Chicayo and Omaha: 

No objection your waking it known if you think advisable that when 
these rates are adjusted Union Pacific will advocate rates st Utah 
common points and Butte lower than currently maintained to Spokane 
and Reno, and it will naturally follow that we must likewise advocate 
rates at Colorado common points lower than at Utah common points, 
Am not prepared at this time to state what basis for rates Utah and 
Colorado should be adopted, 

H. M. Apaus. 


In other words, here is Mr. Adums himself, of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Co., stating that he desires to give a lower rate 
to Utah and Colorado and Montana points than he gives to the 
Pacitic coast; yet we find that Senators from the Bast ure so 
solicitous about our western country that they are afraid we 
are going to injure our own territory by passivg this bill. I 
suggest to them that they examine the question and ascertain 
how this measure would affect their own section of the country, 
their own shippers, their own manufacturers, and see if it 
would not help them just us it will help us, and that they be 
not guided solely by the propaganda that is being put out by 
the railroads of the country. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission at this time decided 
against the railroads; they had lost their case; and Mr. Adams 
now proposed “graded” rates to the West, rates graded ac- 
cording to distance, cheaper rates to Salt Lake than to Reno, 
and cheaper rates to Denver than to Salt Lake. This is, of 
course, exactly what should be done, and Mr. Adams here 
admits it. 

We should have cheaper rates in Billings than are given to 
the Pacific coast terminal, but the Gooding bill does not go 
that far. All we are trying to do is to hold the rates for 
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Billings and other points in Montana the same as they are to 
the Pacific coast. 

I repeat what I said a moment ago that there is not a doubt 
in the world but what they could give the intermountain points 
cheaper rates, but they do not do it. 

I next call attention to a telegram dated November 24, 1922, 
from Mr. Robinson to Mr. Adams: 


Calkins— 
He is referring to Mr. Calkins, of the Milwaukee Railroad— 


Calkins firm in position they intend to make rates Chicago to termi- 
nals on few commodities and apply them as maximum to intermediate 
polnts. For filustration, canned goods, $1.05; tin plate, 75; shingle 
bands, 80; iron ond steel, such as bar, structural, ete., 90. These 
are lower than rates applied for in fourth-section application, which 
were, canned goods, $1.15; shingle bands and fron und steel, $1. 
Argument that thelr proposed rates to terminals not low enough to 
take such business against water not prevailing, but Calkins has ap- 
parently canvassed situation with concerns Chicago territory and be- 
lieves they will get some traffic at these rates, and has seemingly no 
regard for effect proposed rates on traffic of other lines, Chambers 
and Woodworth here. Iteview of facts in four-section application 
under way to determine extent to which rates might be reduced and 
applied as maximum. My view and all others cxcept Calkins that we 
should undertake reductions in the general list about as you have out- 
line]; and then when presenting that adjustment also present further 
application for fourth-section relief and petition Interstate Commerce 
Commission for reopeuing of case. Appreciate your further views. 
F. W. Rosixsox. 


Next I desire to call your attention to the last paragraph of 
a letter from Mr. Adams, of tlie Union Pacific, to Mr. Robinson, 
as follows: 


No objection your making it known, if you think advisable that 
when these rates are adjusted Union Vacifle will advocate rates at 
Utah common points and Butte lower than currently maintained to 
Spokane and Reno, and it will naturally follow that we must likewise 
advocate rates at Colorado common points lower than at Utah com- 
mon points. Am not prepared at this time to state what basis for 
ratex Utah and Colorado should be adopted. 


Does anyone think for a moment that Mr. Adams would make 
a suggestion of this kind if he felt it was impracticable or that 
the railroads conld not afford to give Butte lower rates than 
than they do to the coast cities? What becomes of the argu- 
inent that was being made upon the floor of the Senate that 
we were going to destroy the ruilroads of the Northwest and 
were going to injure the people themselves, when railroad ex- 
ecutives, by their own private correspondence, show that they 
can give lower rates to us, and some of them wanted to give 
them to us? What becomes of the plea, that we are trying to 
destroy the railroads, by the gentlemen who have so brilliantly 
argued their cause for them upon the floor of the Senate? 
Does anyone think for a moment that Mr. Adams would make 
a suggestion of this kind if he thonght it was impracticable and 
that the railroads could not afford to give us a lower rate? 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WHEEL. HR. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. At this point, if the Senator from Mon- 
tana will permit me, I should like to say that all through the 
Kast and all through the South they have the graduated rates 
that Mr. Adams has advocated for the West, but they are de- 
nied to the West. We have an aren ont there of 1,700 niiles 
where the rate is the same—tfreight is carried over two moun- 
tain passes for the same rate—but the railroads were not 
satisfied with that; they wanted the rate reduced to the coast, 
so that all of that vast territory between would pay higher 
rates. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. GOODING. We only ask for what the East and the 
South have, that is all; nothing more. 

Mr. WHEELER. I next desire to read a telegram from Mr, 
Adams, of the Union Pacific, to Mr. Gentry Waldo: 


WASHINGTON, December 1, 1922, 


Grxtrr Warno, Chicago: 

It is my desire to avoid becoming committed to rate basis to Utah 
and Colorado based on fixed percentages of rates to Reno and Utah, 
respectively, but as general proposition feel rates to Utah should be 
reasonable amount under rates to Reno or Spokane and rates to Colo- 
rado should be reasonable amount under rates to Utah. 

Mileage will probably justify percentages used in my message re- 
garding tin plate, but tliat basis may iu other cases be either tou high 
or too low, therefore prefer leave matter to your judgment. 
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Please note that io relation to Utah rates I roferred always to 
Reno and Spokane rates, thus avoiding commitment as to relution- 
ship between Pacifc coast and Utah. If you or Mr. Robinson have any 
different views, would like to hear from you. 

II. M. Anbaus. 


Here again Mr. Adams says that he feels tliat, as a general 
proposition, the “rates to Utah should be reasonable amount 
under the rates to Reno” and to the coast, “and rates to 
Colorado should be reasonable amount under rates to Utah.” 

Mr. NORRIS. From what point is that—from Chicago? 

Mr. WHEELER. It is from Chicago. 

The following telegram from Mr. Calkins to Mr. Spence will 
be of interest as showing the fight that is still being made by 
the Northern Pacific to keep up the interior rates: 

[Telegram] 
DECEMBER 4, 1922. 
Mr. L. J. Spencer, 
Southern Pacio Co., 165 Broadway, New York City: 

I have seen your telegram which outlines a certain plan of pro- 
cedure, and we are willing to go along with It providing certain rates 
which we propose to establish are made an exception to the plan. If 
your plan could be put into force, it would be quite desirable, but I 
haven't any faith in the ultimate success of it. Too much time and 
revenue have already been sacrificed, and to further prolong the situn- 
tion with the faint hope of getting the Interior to concede something is 
not, in my judgment, desirable. On the other hand, my thought is 
that if we will put in some rates with maximum leadings and with 
broad mixing privileges it will at least take a part of the heavy basic 
commodities on which the steamship companies are making thelr 
money and will do more to stabilize conditions than any other one 
thing, and the high minimum would have a teudeney to protect our 
earnings on interior business. Besides it would enable us to build up 
that country instead of concentrating all our efforts on the terminal 
situation. 

R. M. CALKINS. 


Here is n telegram from Mr. Calkins, of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, to Mr. L. J. Spence. Mr. Calkins outlines 
exactly what the representatives of the Northwest are con- 
tending for—that they would do much better if they devoted 
their efforts to building up the interior country instead of 
spending their time and their money fighting to get a reduced 
rate to put the boats out of business on the coast. 

The next is a telegram from Mr. Woodworth to Mr. Adams. 
He says: 

[Telegram] 
Drekunrn 5, 1022. 
Mr. H. M. ADAMS, 
New Washington Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 

Looks like complete surrender on fourth-section proposition. Spence 
is now getting what he wants and will propose any action which 
might provoke new Iegislatiou. Kenney has gone West and don't 
seem to care what happens. Chambers, since returning from Washiung- 
ton, does not favor any immediate action, and you are otherwise en- 
gaged. Did you get a copy of my letter to Chambers? What did you 
think about it, anyhow? 

J. G. WOODWORTH. 


Then I have a telegram dated December 5, 1922, from Adams 
to Woodworth: 
[Telegram] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 5, 1922, 
J. G. WOODWORTH, 
Vice President Northern Faciſo Ratlicay Co., St. Paul, Binn.: 
Message 4th and copy letter, Chambers, received. Am without sufil- 
clent advice proceedings at Chicago to ennble me criticize what is 
being done, and I have not seen Spence’s messages referred to. From 
what I know of situation, adjustment proposed by those apparently 
determined to force the issue will reduce earning on intermediate 
traffic without securing terminal business and will therefore prove 
detrimental all around, and I doubt if there is any way to stop It. 
Saw Wettrick yesterday and discussed situation quite frankly with 
him. He will be in Chicago in few days and promised see Calkins, 
Possibly pressure from Pacifle coast cities would result in more mod- 
erate action. Expect be here for another week. 
H. M. Anas. 


Here is Mr. Adams talking about having pressure brought 
from the Pacific coast. What does he mean by that? Why, he 
means just what has been done in this session of Congress— 
having the chambers of commerce on the Pacific coast bring 
pressure to bear upon the heads of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad Co. because they are trying to give to the 
interior country something that belongs to them. 

I desire also to call your attention to a paragraph in the 
memorandum of S. F. Miller, representing one of the roads at a 
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conference of railroads, which it is apparent Mr. Calkins had 
evidently forced the ronds into. The third paragraph of this 
memorandum reads as follows: 
[Taken from article In files by S. F. Miller] 
JANUARY 8, 1923, 

Chicago & North Western Railway files. Present in Mr. Boyd's office, 
January 3, 1923: Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad; Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacifice Rallroad; Union Pacific Railroad; Chicago, Mil- 
Wanke & St. Paul Railway; Chicago & Alton Rallroad; Chicago & 
Grent Western Railroad; Chicago & North Western Railway. 

There seems to be no doubt but the Colorado lines, particularly the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, will insist on grading back the 
Pacifice coast rates to Utah, Colorado, etc., rather than apply the Chi- 
cago rates us n maximum; in fact, it was stated that Mr, Adams, of the 
Union Pacific Ruilroad, was figuring on making a rate to Utah 80 per 
‘cont of the Chicago-coast rate, and to Colorado G4 per cent, though 
nothing of a delinite nature had been reached, 

8. F. MiLunn. 


Aguln, it will be noted from this that Mr. Adams, of the 
Union Pacific, is still insisting on grading rates which would 
make Utah's rate 80 per cent of the coast rate. The coast rate 
now ts $1, and 80 per cent would be 80 cents, This is the rate 
they now want to put in operation to the coast, and they now 
want the rate they then proposed for the coast applied to the 
intermountain country. 

They tell the Interstate Commerce Commission that they 
can not apply this rate to the intermountain country, but De- 
hind closed doors snd in their conferences they claim that 
they can put this rate into operation. So, Mr. President, again 
I ask, what becomes of the argument of the gentlemen upon 
the other side when they say that we are going to destroy the 
railroads if we ask them to give us the same rate that they 
give the coast, when in thelr private conferences they admit 
that they could give us a cheaper rate than they are giying to 
the const at the present time? 

I now read a paragraph from Mr. Adams's letter to Mr. Rob- 
inson, dated January 20, 1923, as follows: 

[Memorandum—Establistiment of terminal rates to Pacific coast] 
OMAHA, NEER., January 20, 1923. 
Mr, F. W. Rortxs0N: 

‘fhe conclusion was reached that a further effort should be made to 
induce the Milwaukee to agree to the postponement of tle publication 
of any rates ontil a conference with the shippers could be had, and 
Mosars. Wait and Haynes will see Mr. Byrain on Monday morning, 
aud I assume some one will advise us of result of these further efforts. 

H. M. Anas, 

(Paragraph taken from letter of Adams to Robinson.) 


It will be seen that they wanted to go over Mr. Calkins’s 
head, beenuse Mr. Calkins was insisting on giving a low rate. 
They were going to see Mr. Byram. 

I next quote the first paragraph in a telegram from Gentry 
Waldo to Mr, Adams, of the Union Pacific, dated January 22, 
1923: 

[Telegram] 
Omana, January 22, 1929, 
II. M. Anass, Satt Take City: 

Haynes telegraphs Byram refused discuss transcontinental rates, 
and referred him and Wait to Calkins, who will not return until 
Thursday. States this will be too late if they are to carry out pro- 
gram of organizing Middle West and haying general conference Feb- 
ruary 5. 

Gestry WALDO. 


It will be noticed from this that President Byram, of the 
Milwaukee, refused to interfere in the matter, and referred 
them back to Calkins. ‘They first attempted to get the jobbers 
on the coast to induce Calkins to change his mind. Then they 
went over his head to Byram. Calkins is tired of the useless 
fight aguinst the interior, and wants to end it all by putting 
in Jow enough rates to the coast terminal to get the business 
without violations. 

Nest is a telegram from J. P. Haynes, traffic manager to 
Mr. Adams, vice president of the Northern Pacific: 

( Telegram] 
Ciao, ILL., January 22, 1023. 
H. M. ADAMS, 
Vice President Union Pacijie Railroad, Omaha, Nobr.: 

Confirming conversation Friday, President Byram refuses to discuss 
transcontinental rates and refers us to Mr. Calkins, who will not re- 
turn until Thursday. This will be toọ late if we carry out our pro- 
gram of organizing Middle West and haying general conference Feb- 
ruary 5. 

J. I'. HAYNES, Trafo Manager. 
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Here it will be noted that they have been trying to get Mr. 
Haynes, the traffic manager of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, to intercede to keep the rates higher for the inter- 
mountain country. 


The next is a letter from Mr. Woodworth, vice president of 
the Northern Pacific, to Howard Elllott: 


SEATTLE, April 6, 1923. 
Mr. HOWARD ELLIOTT, 
Chairman Northern Pacific Railicay, New York City. 
Dan Mn. ETiorr: Referring to your letter dated March 22 and 
returning clipping from Wall Street Journal. 
When the ships were withdrawn in the war perlod our Pacific coast 
terminal rates were raised to the level of the Spokane rates, 


That is what happened. You Jet these railroads lower their 
rates until they put the ships out of business, which they do, 
and then immediately they do just exaetly what they did here; 
they raise their rates back again. 


Intercoastal service was resumed in 1920, but we did not Immediately 
propose a reduction of the terminal rates, thinking it better to wait 
until the steamship rates had settled to a natural level without being 
influenced by railroad rates. 

In the summer of 1921 we filed our application for relief froin opera- 
tion of the fourth section, submitting a complete list on rates on com- 
modities commonly carried by sea, and after extensive hearings the 


commission declined the application in a decision handed down in 


June, 1922. 

I heretofore discussed this case with you and told you why T believed 
our failure was largely due to lack of complete ceoperation on part 
of Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, whose officers did net scem to under- 
stand the situation and who allowed a good many people, Including 
some of the Interstate Commerce Commission commissloners, to under- 
stand that they proposed to meet the competition whether they got 
relief or not. 


In other Words, Mr. President, it would appear from this 
letter that the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul had indicated to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that they were going to 
leet the competition whether the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion allowed them violations of the fourth section or not; and if 
they did that, it-meant that they would reduce their rates all 
along the line. 

I quote again: 


The decision of the commission did not close the door, and most of 
us have felt that it would be possible to frame a new spplleation which 
would mect the objections encountered by the first one, but we have 
been unable to sgree on any plan for the new presentation, and in tho 
mesntime certain roads, particularly the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul} insist upon publishing rates witbout fourth-section relief. These 
rates, which have been published to take effect April 17, represent a 
compromise, the number of commodities is limited, and the rates are 
considerably higher than rates lirst proposed. & very good esplaustion 
of the tariff is given in the newspaper item inclesed herewith, and a 
complete statement of the old and new rates will also be Iinclesed, 
None of these rites are low enough to meet ocean competition and will 
not miterially Increase our business at terminal points, but they wil 
influence direct movement to Interior points, like Spokane, of some 
things now being shipped from the East via canal and back hauled from 
Portland, Seattle, cte. 

There may be some question as to whether such gains in connection 
with the Spokane and other interior business will offset losses through 
reduction of rates to Butte, Missoula, and other intermediate points 
in other words, I do not believe the new rates will materially incresse 
our earnings, and the making of them without fourth-section relict 
will undoubtedly weaken our position and lessen the chance of favor- 
able action on the further application we intond to make and which 
Is naw being discussed by the freisht traffic manugers at Chicago. 


Here again it will be neted that Mr. Woodworth is still pro- 
testing against putting the interior country upon a terminal 
basis. He goes on to say: 


For cxumple, this tarif makes a rate on iron and steel $1 from 
Chicago to Portland, Seattle, ete, which will do no good, because the 
ocean rate from New York and Haltimore ig 25 per cent and tho 
total cost of shipping Iron and steel from Pittsburgh via the canal, 
including Insurance, does not exceed GO cents. We need a Th-cent rate 
from Chicago ta get any considerable part of this business, and that is 
the rate we will ask for In our new application, 

Ag you know, we have heretofore taken a very prowinent part In 
these transcontinental-rate cascs; in fact, we did more than our share 
of the work and made ourselves very unpopular at Spokane and other 
interior points. After talking with Mr. Donnelly and yourself it 
was decided that we would in future do onr part and no more, and 
that is the rule we have been following In the past year. 

Hud it been possible to foresee the results, we might have decided 
to stay in tue front line, but I am not sure that it would have made 
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any difference. We did not exactly run away, and perhaps it may be 
possible to hereafter say that we lived to “fight another day.“ Of 
course, this qnestion of transcontinental rates—the long-and-short-hanl 
question—ts the most Important thing before us to-day, Undoubtedly 
it was the purpose of Congress to provide for the making of exceptional 
rites tinder conditions such as were set forth in our application for 
fourth-section relief, dnd the commission has granted relief in many 
other cases where the showing was no more complete or convincing, 
hut In those cases there was no sneh strong opposition. It is safe 
to say that $3,000,000 could have been added to the Northern Pacific 
for the year 1923 had we been able to obtain relief as it was giyen 
in past years. 


In other words, Mr. President, they could lave gouged out of 
the-peoplevof-thestutermomntain country $3,000,000 which they 
did not get because of the fact that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission did not graut them the relief. 

Some say that we should not have any fear; that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has decided the matter, and that 
ought to relieve us. What does Woodworth say in this letter? 
He says: “We will live to fight another dax,“ does he not? 
And he meant what he said, because they did fight again, and 
they will continue to fight at it as long as discretion is vested 
in the Interstate Commerce Comission, 

Of course, it is claimed that the transportation act of 1920 carried 
a different long-and-short-hbaul provision, but there was no change 
in the wording of this clause which made it impossible for the com- 
mission to grant our application had they been so disposed, and tho 
change in the law is an excuse rather than a reason for their un- 
favorable decision. 

It is a long story, and as T expect to see you soon I will not now 
attempt to state the matter any more fully, 

Yours truly, 


P. A.: Another newspaper clipping, which I will inclose, shows the 
attitude of Pacific coast shippers toward these rates. They have 
asked the commission to suspend the tariff, but the contniission is not 
likely to withhold such an important and popular reduction of rates. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wurm in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin? 5 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTRE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 

Senators answered to their names: 

Blease Gooding Moses Smoot 
Borah Hale Neely Stanfield 
Brookhart Ileflin Norris Stephens 
Broussard Howell Nye Swanson 
Brace Jones, N, Mex, Oddie — , ‘Trammell 
Cameron Jonos, Wash, Overman Tyson 
Capper Kendrick Phipps Wadsworth 
Copeland Keyes Pine Walsh 

less King Ransdell Watson 
Pintcher La Folletto Reed, Mo. Wheeler 
Erazler Melean Reed, Pa. Willis 
George MeNary Robinson, Ind. 

Glass Maytield Sheppard 

Gor Meaus Simmons 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I desire to announce that my col- 
league [Mr. Wit ttams] lias been called from the city on official 
business. 

Mr. UnFLIN. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
IItinais [Mr. Deneen] and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Sackett] are detuined from the Senate in a meeting of the joint 
committee considering the Muscle Shoals matter. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Towa [Mr. Custutxs!] is detained from the Senate in a meeting 
of the Judiciary Committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-three Senators haying an- 
swerel to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I bad just concluded show- 
ing how some of the presidents of the railroads themselves, in 
their private correspondence, said that they could put in a 
lower rute to the infermountain country than to the const ports. 
Now. in view of the fact that it was stated that the lumber 
interests of the West were all against this bill, I desire to call 
nttention to the reason why they are against it and to show 
thut they have received at the hands of the railroads some 
special favors and were promised protection by the railroads 
before they would agree to protest against the bill. 

I desire to call attention to a letter from the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association to Mr, Lounsbury, dated May. 29, 
1923: 
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May 29, 1923. 
Mr, II. E. LOUNSRURY, 
General Freight Agent, 
Oregon- Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., 
Poytland, Oren. 

DRAR Sin: Acknowledging your letter of the 26th, regarding the pro- 
posed fourtl-section application and the conference of the Intermoun- 
tain Rate Association at Salt Lake. 

T am, of course, very familiar with the entire controversy, us all of 
our milfs are located in the intermountain territory, and the topic has 
been a live one in that territory over this ever since I can remember. 
Our lumber Industry has been neutral on this question, thus allowing 
to a certalu extent the jobbers to dictate the policy of the Jumber pro- 
ducer, which has to a certain degree affected us through the medium of 
a car supply and from the standpoint of carriers’ net revenue, and these 
questions are more than a passing interest to ns. 

I have been making some effort during the past years to acquaint 
our membership fully of the situation, and unquestionably there are a 
great many of them that commence to see the effect in the same manner 
I do. In conversation with them they bring up the question of fourth- 
section relief, or a violation on eastbound jumper trame, and inasmuch 
as our differential under the const scoms to be the only thing that 
hinders us from taking an active part at the present time, I wong 
like to ask you to give me definite assurance the differentials cestah- 
lished in the Potlatch case and modified through the increases und de- 
creases will be maintained in general by the carriers for the future, and 
that you will assist us all possible in retaining this differential. With 
such assurance, I am convinced T can go to our mills and enlist their 
active did; at least I am willing to try it. A 

I am sending a copy of these communications to Mr. Coman, Mr, 
Costello, and Mr. Veitch, and would thank you gentlemen to keep thir 
conilientin’ and give me your assurance if you can at the earliest 
possible dnte, so we may take positive action. 

Yours very truly, 
WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS” ASSOCIATION, 
R. J. Kxorr, Trafe Manager, 


The communications to other railroad officials to which he 
referred as being inclosed are as follows: 


WESTERN PINE MANDYACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Portland, Oveg., August 7, 1923. 

W. D. SKINNER, 

Traffic Manager S. P. & S. Ry. Co., City. 
Mr. J. R. VEITCH, 

Assistant Trafic Manager O, M. & St. P. Ry. Co., Seattle, Wash. 
W. E. COMAN, 

Western Trafic Manager Northern Pacifice Railicay, Scuttle, Wash, 
M. J. CosrRM⁰ , 

Western Trafic Manager Great Northern Raitway Co., Seattle, Wash, 
II. E. LOUNSBURY, 

General Freight Aycnt O. W. R. & N. Lines, Portland, Oreg. 

GENTLEMEN: With reference to your communication of the 18th, 
signed jointly, regarding our activities In connection with fourth- 
section relief which the carriers are secking, 

I brought this matter up at our mecting at Coeur d'Alene on the ist, 
which was prior to the time that I received yonr letter, and gaye our 
members a thorough analysis of the situation. The Spokane Dally 
Chronicle on August 1 had a fairly accurate write up on this, and I am 
inclosing the same. 

Our members realized as well as we do that we were asking quite 
n great deal of them, aud they therefore wanted to consider the matter 
a little further through the appointment of a committer, which was 
done, and unqucstionally a good improssion has been made and some- 
thing favorable may develop. You may rest assured that T will keep 
after this and give you all the assistance I can, and I shail adcise you 
of any further developments. 

In the meantime it might be well to outline a program which we 
should follow so that we will be able to act in cooperation with you 
whenever necessary. 

Very truly yours, 
WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
R. J. KNOTT, Trafic Manager. 


It will be noted that the Western Pine Association is perfectly 
willing to assist the railroads providing the railroads protect 
them in the matter. 

The next is a letter of J. R. Veitch, of the St. Paul Railroad, 
to R. J. Knott. This letter was also signed by representatives 
of all the other roads. It is a very diplomatic promise to pro- 
tect the pine manufacturers in the event they do not join with 
the rest of the shippers or if they will join with the railroads 
against the shippers, 
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Mr. R. J. KXOTT, 
Traffic Manager Western Pine Manufacturcre’ Arsoclation, 
610-577 Yeon Building, City. 

Dean Str: Referring to your file 147 of May 29, with reference to 
proposed fourth-section application to be submitted by the transcon- 
tinental lines to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

As Mr. Lounsbury explained to you in his letter of May 26, the 
granting of the carriers’ application would wmloubtedly ennble the cnr- 
riers to secure at eastern points a considerahle tonnage of heavy west- 
bound traffic that would bring from the Past cars under load that, 
when made empty, could be used by the industries in the Paeille North- 
west for eastbound loading; therefore the carriers’ fourth-section appli- 
cation becomes of vital importance to the lumber industry of the 
Pacific Northwest, as they are particularly interested in the matter of 
equipment. 

Tho preponderance of tonnage from this territory Is enstbound, and 
while the carriers have In their discretion disposition of such empty 
equipment as may be on their ralle, it is impossible to enforce delivery 
of empty cars to the transcontinental lines from eastern connections, 
aud when business Is brisk either in western trunk-line territory or 
cast thereof, It is impossible to draw empty cars from those districts, 
whereas if the transcontinental lines were able to secure a reasonable 
share of the trafic origivuating east of the Missouri River and Chicago, 
every car so loaded in the territory beyond our rails would be addi- 
tional equipment for the hunbermen and other producers of eastbound 
commodities that could not otherwise be secured, 

Without the westbound traffic the carriers would be absolutely unable 
to furnish equipment necessary to take care of tho eastbound traffic, 
especially when the westbound movement is such that to every two cars 
moving cast one has to be hauled empty westbound over the entire 
transcontinental lines. 

With reference to the carriers giving the members of your associa- 
tion definite assurance that the existing differentials on pine lumber 
under the coast group would be maintained, will say that matter ts not 
now belng considered by the carriers, nor did they have in mind under- 
tuking any revision In the existing situation. Nothing, however, in the 
way of readjustment of these differentials would or could be undertaken 
without full recognition of and conference with the lumber interests. 

Your letter is indicative of your complete knowledge of the car- 
riers’ position with respect to thelr fourth-section application, and we 
feel confident that In view of your vital interest in the success of our 
application, particularly from an equipment standpoint, that you will 
cooperate with the carriers by cullsting the support of the members of 
your association. 


Yours truly, J. R. Verro, 


Assistant Traite Manager Chicago, 
Miliwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 


Next is a letter from J. R. Veitch, assistant trafic manager, 
to II. E. Pierpont: 

SEATTLE, WASH., August eo, 1923, 
Mr. H. E. Prenront, 
Traffic Manager, Chicago: 

You probably will be Interested in noting attached copy of letter 
from Mr, R. J. Knott, trafe manager of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, to Mr, Lounsbury, Matter was taken up with 
other lines and n joint reply addressed to Mr, Knott, copy of which I 
nm niso inclosing. 

The subject came up at a mecting of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association held in Spokane the early part of this month, and I 
em inclosing copy of an article carried jn the Spokane Daily Chronicle 
of August 1. 

Mr. Knott has explained that their members reallze that we are 
asking quite a good donl of them, and therefore wanted time to con- 
sider the matter a little further through the appointment of a com- 
mittee, and he feels that n good impression has been made and some- 
thing favorable may develop, 

I believe Mr. Knott is fully committed to the principle and had 
assured us that he will give all the assistance he can. Unquestionably 
it would go a long ways toward influencing the commission if we can 
get the inland empire lumber interests to line up with the carriers in 
support of our fourth-section application. 

J. R. Varren, Aesistant Trafic Manager. 


In other words, they were willing to make a promise to the 
lumber manufacturers of the West, providing they could get 
their influence with the commisslon in favor of fourth-section 
violation. 

Knott is asking that the railroads outline a program for 
them, and ever since that time he has been making speeches 
in favor of the railroads. e 

I might add that all of the lumbermen were not a part of 
this betrayal of the rest of the shippers, and most of tbe 
lumbermen in Montana refused to join with Mr, Knott. 
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It is apparent from the reading of this letter that Nugtt 
figured he conid make a side deal and protect these favorable 
rates, and they are getting exceedingly favorable freight rates. 
Lumber shipments from the west to Chicago and Missouri 
River points earn tlie rnilrouds about $250 a car, Some finished 
lumber will go higher than thut. The $1 rate on steel and 
irou from Chicago west brings $400 a car on minimum Icadings 
of 40,000 pounds, unt steel and iron frequently load to 80,060 
pounds per car, and so bring as high as $800 a car as com- 
pared with the $250 for pine limber. 

The rate from Portland to Chiengo on pine lumber, 
miles, is 72 cents, minimum loadings 38.000 pounds. 


2.221 


This 


The rate on pine lumber from Spokine to Omaha, 1,510 miles, 
is 59 cents per hundred, with minimum lcadings at 38,000 
pounds, This earns $224.20 per car and gives 14.8 cents per 
carjnile and 7.81 mills per ton-nile. 

The rate on wheat from Boise to Chicago, 1.811 miles, is 
6534 cepts per hundred, This would earn about 7.24 mills per 
ton-mile. 

The rate on wheat from Pocatello, Idaho, to Chicago is 6314 
cents per hundred and earns 8.21 mills per ton-mile, 

The rate on potatoes from Boise to Chicago, 1,811 miles, is 
82 cents per hundred and earns 10 mills per ton-mile. 

The rate on dry goods from Chicago to Pocatello, 1,548 
miles, is $1.58 per hundred, 30,000-pound loadings. This brings 
$474 per car aud earns 30.6 cents per car-mile and 20.4 mills 
per ton-mile. 

The railroads are at the present time trying to make much 
of the argument that the long-and-short-hawi violaticns will 
help their empty-car movement. They point ont that they have 
quite an empty-car movement, that the preponderance of empty 
movement on the nortbern lines is westbound, and that with 
these discriminntions against the intermountuin country they 
could throw a little freight into their westbound empties ond 
help out that situation. 

It is apparent from the rending of the hearings before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that the empty-car movement 
is a comparatively new argument advanced for the railroads, 
and I believe for the first time, in the case now pending before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. ; 

On July 10, 1023, before the railroads had apparently thought 
of this argument, Mr. M. L. Countryman, vice president and 
general counsel of the Great Northern, in a letter to the editor 
of the Spokesman Review, said: 


As far back as the records extend conditions have been practically 
the same as at present; that is, it has always been necessary to hanl 
empty cars westbound to take eure of the enstbound londings. Canal 
competition has not materially changed the situation in tbat regard, 
The fact is that our eastbound tonnage has been about double our west- 
bound tonnage during a long series of years. 


The preponderance of empty movement over the northern 
lines is westbound, but over the Santa Fe it is eastbound. How 
is fourth-section relief westbound going to cure the empty-car 
movement in both directions? 

Also the empty movement is largely refrigerator cars, thongh 
there is also some empty movement for lumber, too. But the 
great majority of it is refrigerators, This is a seasonable busi- 
ness and a condition all roads have to reckon with. The New 
England roads haul practically all their refrigerators back out 
of New England empty. There is a tremendous empty refrig- 
erator movement westbound out of New Euglaud. 

The big cal! for empties is in the interior, at points like Mis- 
soula, Spokane, Yakima, Billings, and other Interior points. 
The call is not for empties on the coast. These preferential 
rates proposed by the railroads are all in favor of the coast, 
and if they had any effect, aud I do not think they will, it 
would take the cars through to the coast instend of dropping 
them at interior points where they are needed. 

It must be apparent to anyone in the interior from the fore- 
going facts that if the railroads are so anxious to meet the 
competition of the boats passing through the Panama Canal 
that they want to give a lower rate to the coast, that they can 
also afford to give a lower rate to the intermountsin country, 
and that they will do so. It is obvious, if they take trafie 
away from the boats in one direction, they will also have to 
take in the other direction. The boats have to haul traflic both 
ways. If they put the boats ont of business, as they would like 
to do, the railronds will have to handle the eastbound tonnage 
that is now carried by these boats, as well as Uicir westbound 
tonnage, as the great preponderance of tonnage handled by the 
boats is eastbound, it will be easily seen that so far as the 
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empty car movement Is concerned it would be only aggravation 
for the railroads if the boats were put out of business. 

If the long-snd-short-haul violations will solve the empty-car 
movement, then it should haye been solyed in 1913, because up 
until that time they had always discriminated against the 
interior. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission keeps a record showing 
the percentage of loaded car-miles and percentages of empty 
ear-rniles on all railroads, aud publishes these figures by roads 
and groups of rouds. 

These records show that in 1918 the percentage of empty car- 
miles was as follows: 


Ter cent 
Feen MINTIT cco ee ðᷣ ee awowe eS ee 29 
Wanne ———.. ea eae 80 


The western roads had 1 per cent less empty moyement than 
the roads of the United States as a whole. 
Then here are the same figures for 1922, 1924, and 1925: 


Per cent empty car-miles by yeare 


Morthweetern Wisthet. ð x nic 
Central-western district 
Southwestorn district 
Entire western district.. 
Entire Uiilted States 
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It will be noted from the figures above that the northwestern 
lines had a less empty-car movement than the western district 
ns a whole, and that the western district as a whole was 


better off than the United States as a whole. It will also be 
noted that the relationship of the western roads to the United 
States is practically the same to-day as it was in 1913, so that 
the terminal rates for the last eight years do not appear to 
have aggravated the situation at all. 


PANAMA CANAL TONNAGE 


Much has been said about the business being taken from the 
railroads on account of the Panama Canal. The people of the 
infermountain section have been told that the railroads would 
have to raise their rates all along the line unless fourth-section 
violations should be allowed. ‘The workers have been told it 
would mean much more work for them if fourth-section viola- 
tions were allowed, as the railroads would get the large ton- 
nage that is now going through the Panama Canal. 

The Government of the United States spent millions of dol- 
lars on this canal and the people pay for it in taxes. It is the 
only Govyernment-owned institution which is operating profit- 
ably and successfully from every standpoint, so successfully, 
in fact, that the railroads of this country would like to see it 
put out of business, and the Chicago business men who are 
advocating inland waterways have been before the committee 
asking that the railroads be permitted to have fourth-section 
violations in order that they may take what little business now 
goes through the Panama Canal and thereby injure the canal. 

Is there anyone who believes if the Panama Canal was not 
in existence to-day that the railroads would be giving to the 
interinountain section and Pacific coast a rate of $1 on steel? 

The whole West is profiting by reason of the Panama Canal 
in the shape of lower freight rates on some products, at least. 

Eliminating the tanker oil tonnage, which the railroads 
themselves admit is not competitive, the total intercoastal ton- 
nage through the Panama Canal, both east and west bound, for 
the year 1924 was 5,321,703 tons, This is the intercoastal ton- 
nage which the railroads are after. The figure does not include 
the foreign tonnage. 

During the same year 1924 the class 1 roads of the western 
district had a tonnage of 627,754,000 tons of revenue freight, 
so that if the canal were closed and all this intercoastal ton- 
nage were given to the western roads it would increase their 
gross tonnage cighty-three one-hundredths of 1 per cent. 

The railroads claim this is not a fair comparison, because 
many of the class 1 roads do not reach Pacific coast tidewater, 
such as the Rock Island, Denver & Rio Grande, Chicago & North 
Western, and so forth, but of course these roads would surely 
share in any increased business. 

However, eliminate all the roads that do not reach Pacific 
coast tidewater; also eliminate the Canadian Pacific; take just 
the nine roads on the American side that reach the Pacific 
coast, and their tonnage was 218,105,000 tons in 1924. So if 
the canal were closed and all of the intercoastal tonnage giyen 
exclusively to these roads, It would increase their tonnage by 
2% per cent, 

As a matter of fact, the Panama Canal is developing ton- 
nage for the railroads by helping build up industries on the 
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Pacific coast, all of which require rail service. Water trans- 
portation develops rail transportation, as General Ashburn 
showed in the case of the Monongahela River in Pennsylvania. 


AGIICCLTURDS 


The Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKrycey], in a speech 
several days ago, referred to the farmers, and, attempting to 
speak for them, said the Gooding bill would hurt the farmers. 

The farmers and farm organizations are able to speak for 
themselves and have spoken. The agricultural conference called 
by President Harding in January, 1922, passed a resolution 
opposing long-and-short-haul violations, and the National Farm 
Burenu Federation, in its national convention at Atlanta, Ga., 
November 21-23, 1921, passed a resolution saying: 


We object to the carriers being granted the privilege of charging 
more for the short haul than for the long haul in rail freight rate 
charges. 


The National Farmers’ Union, in convention in December, 
1925, passed resolutions Indorsing the Gooding bill. Literally 
hundreds of farm organizations all over the country have taken 
Similar action. The farmers are located in the interior and 
they are the ones penalized by discriminatory rates. They are 
interested in secing the interior communities grow and develop 
to furnish them near-by home markets for their products. 

In the Northwest oue of our problems is to get the farmer to 
balance up his crop and not depend entirely on wheat. We 
want him to grow a few other products, and to have a little 
stock, so that if he happens to have a bad wheat year he 
will still have his bread basket filled till the next harvest. 

Dr. W. J. Spillman, agricultural economist of the United 
States Departinent of Agriculture, made an exhaustive study 
of the farm problem in northern Idaho and eastern Washington 
with this thought in mind. At the conclusion of his study 
Doctor Spillman told the business men of Spokane that the 
one way to get the farmer to balance his crops was to build up 
Spokane by bringing in more fuctories and more industries; 
that the farmer must have a home market. He said that if the 
farmer was compelled to ship 2,000 miles to market, manifestly 
he must stay in the wheat business, which stands long trans- 
portation. 

So it is the salyation of the farmer to have Httle industrial 
centers all over the interior country to furnish him a near-by 
market for his perishable crops. The average town in the 
interior West to-day is just a trading post, where the farmer 
can “bring his eggs and get his calico.” The western farmer 
las no local market. Hence he must stay in the one-crop busi- 
ness, with all its perils and adversity. 

So, Mr. President, in concluding let me repeat what I said 
at the outset, that the passage of this bill means a great deal 
to the little manufacturer of the West, to the jobber of the 
West, and to the farmer of the interior. I sincerely trust that 
the Members of the Senate who voted for a similar bill two 
years ago when it was pending here will not be stampeded by 
the campaign of misrepresentation which has been conducted 
by the railroads of the country and by the chambers of com- 
merce which have sent their petitions in here. 

If Congress is going to abdicate in favor of the chambers of 
commerce when they have made no study concerning any of 
these problems, and if we are going to follow their judgment 
upon these great questions instead of basing our judgment 
upon the facts, we must expect that newspapers, such as the 
i ee Post, will refer to us as “the demagogues on the 
Hill.“ g 

Mr. GOODING. I ask unanimous consent that Senate bill 
575, being the unfinished business, be temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it will 
be so ordered, and the Chair lays before the Senate the pend 
ing appropriation bill. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the cory 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9341) making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1927, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the pending bill may be temporarily 
laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, It is so ordered. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. SMOOT. I now ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 6707, being the In- 
terior Department appropriation bill. 

There belng no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 6707) making 
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appropriations for the Department of the Interior for the fiseal 
year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed witli; that the bill he read for amendment, committee 
amendments to be first considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered, 

Mr. TONES of Washington. Mr. President, there are one or 
two Senators who had to leave the Chamber for a while who 
asked me, if this bill should be called up before they returned, 
to suggest the absence of a quorum. I now suggest the absence 
of a quorum, so thut the Senators who are absent may return 
to the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators unswered to their unmes: 


Bleasv Glass MeLean Schall 
Boruh Got McNary Sheppard 
Brookhart Gooding Mayteld Simmons 
Broussird Hale Minus Smoot 
Bruce Harreld Moses Stantield 
Cameron Harrison Neely Swanson 
Capper Hellin Norris ‘Trammell 
Copeland Howell Nye ‘Tyson 
Dale Jolinson Oddte Wadsworth 
Denn Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Walsh 
Fage Jones, Wash. Pine Watson 
Vernatd Kendrick Rinsdell Wheeler 
Fess Keyes Reed, Mo, Wilis 
Frazier King Reed, Pa, 

George La Follette Robinson, Ind. 

Gillett Lenroot Sackett 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I desire to announce that my 
league [Mr. Witttams] has been called from the city on 
ciul business, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-one Senators having 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The clerk 
read the bill. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, wider the heading “Office of the Secretary, salaries,” on 
page 2, line 12, after the word “grade,” to insert “except that 
in unusually meritorious cases of one position in a grade ad- 
yances may be made to rates higher than the average of the 
compensation rates of the grade, but not more often than once 
in any fiscal year, and then only to the next higher rate,” so as 
to read: 

Secretary of the Interior, $15,000; First Assistant Secretary, Assistant 
Secretary, and other personal services in the District of Columbia in ac- 
cordance with“ the classification act of 1923,” $318,000 ; in all, $333,000: 
Provided, That in expending appropriations or portions of appropria- 
tions contained in this act, for the payment for personal services in 
the District of Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 
192%, the average of the salarios of the total number of persons under 
any grade in any buretu, office, or other appropriation unit shall not 
ut any time exceed the average of the compensation rates specified 
for the grade by such act, and in grades in which only one position 
is allocated the salary of such position shall not exceed the average 
of the compensation rates for the grade, except that in unusually meri- 
torious cases of one position in a grade advances may be made to 
rates higher than the average of the compensation rates of the grade, 
but not more often than once in any fiscal year, and then only to the 
next higher rate. 


’ 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in all of the appropriation bills 
thus far reported a provision similar to that just read by the 
clerk is to be found. In yiew of the fact that we passed the 
reclassification act, which it was expected would care for all 
grades of employees and fix their compensation, it scems to 
me that there ought not to be any reason for the exception 
to which I have referred. I ask the Senator from Utah, my 
colleague, where these exceptions are to be found, to what 
extent they modify existing law, and approximately what 
amount of additional compensation in the aggregate will haye 
to be met from the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, under the reclassification act 
wherever there was a division or bureau with one person in 
it fulling within the grade provided for by the classification 
act—and those grades apply only to salaries between $4,000 
and $7,500—they would have taken, under the classification 
act, au annual increase; but under a provision which has been 
enacted into law ever since the classification act passed, 
where there is one person in a grade under the classification 
act he can not receive any more salary than the average of the 
whole five or six grades classitied amounts to, 

Mr. KING, Below it? 
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Mr. SMOOT. No; above and below. For instance, if you 
take salaries of $4,500 and $7,500, the average of the low and 
the high is $6,090; so that at no time and under no conditions 
could anybody in such a position be paid more than $6,000. 
That provision has been in operation now for two or three 
years, and it has had a very, very bed effect upon the depart- 
ments. The very best talent they had have left the service 
because of the fact that they were drawing $7,500 a year 
before and under the provision of the law they could draw 
only $6,000, and therefore they were decreased in salary $1,500. 

This amendment says that only one person in that grade can 
be increased, and he can not be increased more than one grade 
a year. In other words, if there is one person drawing $5,000 
a year, he can only be increased to the next grade, which 
would be $5,500, and then to the next grade, $6,000, and so 
on up to the end of the fifth year, when he would he able to 
secure the $7,500; and in some cases that is what they were 
receiying before the passage of the classification act. 

The law, when it first passed, affected some ninety-odd em- 
ployees in the Government service. Of course, this amendment 
will not affect that many; but it dees give a chance for a man 
who is the only man within the grade to receive the adyances, 
just exactly the same as any other employee in the Govern- 
ment service, and no faster nor to any greater extent. That 
is the object of the amendment, and I will say to my colleague 
that it has been placed in all of the appropriation bills, as he 
says, up to date; and I think, Mr. President, it is the only fair 
thing to do. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask my colleague if the con- 
struction which is placed now upon this language gives to one 
within cach grade, whether it is a lower or a higher, a chance 
to have the advancement to which my colleague has referred? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it applies to only one person. It applies 
only where there is one person within the classified service, 
no matter how many grades there may be. If there is only one 
in the whole classified division, then that applies to him. If 
there is more than one, it does not apply at all. The original 
provision did not apply to a case where there was more than 
one. 

Mr. KING. Let us take the Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill, which we have before us. If in any particular 
bureau or agency of the Goyernment belonging to the Interior 
Department there is a grade, then in that grade there could 
be only one who would come within the provisions of this 
amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. Referring to the Land Office, to which 
the Senator has just directed attention, this is the situation: 
Under the classification act the Commissioner of the Land 
Office was given $7,500, But the provision in the appropria- 
tion bill prevented the payment of that salary, because there 
were five grades, as I have already stated, and the salary of the 
Commissioner of the Land Oflice was brought down from 
$7,500, to which he was entitled under the classification act, 
to $6,000, This would mean that in that case he would start 
with the $6,000, the next year, within a year, he can get 
$6,500, the next year $7,000 and the next year $7,500. Then 
he is at the top of the classification, That is what the amend- 
ment would result in. 

Mr. KING. Taking the Agricultural Department, they have 
a large number of classifications. They have scientists, and, if 
I may say so, a good many pseudoscientists, in my judgment. 
Did the provision in the agricultural bill graut to each of those 
scientists who headed a particular class or division or agency a 
chance to increase his compensation? 

Mr. SMOOT. It did; that is, wherever it was a bureau or 
division. I think most of the cases are found in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and that is where we have had the worst 
trouble. We have lost some of our yery best men in that 
department, and, of course, we could hardly blame them for 
leaving. This is to rectify that situation. 

Mr. KING. I will say to my colleague that my experience 
since I haye been in Congress, in the Senate and in the House, 
for 13 years, is that when they resign they come trooping back. 
They find that a permanent job, intrenched in civil service, 
with the few hours of work and the retirement privileges, 30 
days’ sick leave, and 30 days’ annul leave, are very great in- 
ducements, and scarcely a week goes by that I do not have 
from one to a dozen applications from individuals who have 
left the service to try to secure their reinstatement, even at 
lower salaries. So I do not think we need worry so much 
about the men leaving the service. They will gravitate back 
very quickly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is the case generally, but I do 
know that in the Department of Commerce they have lost some 
of their best best men, and those men I know are to-day draw- 
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ing twice the salaries they were getting when they left. But, 
generally speaking, I agree with what my chllengue has said. 

The VICE PRESIDYNT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment on page 2, line 12. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Contingent 
Expenses, Department of the Interior,’ on page 4, Une 12, be- 
fore the word “ shall,’ to strike ont “$79,100” and insert 
“$79,500; and in line 17, after the name “ Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital,” to strike out “$609” and insert “$1,000,” so as to read: 


For coutingent oxpenses of the ofice of the Secretary and the bureaus 
and offices of the department; furniture, carpets, ice, Inmber, hardware, 
dry goods, advertizing, telegraphing, telephone service, street-car fares 
for use of messengers not exceeding $150, expreskare, diagrams, awn- 
ings, fillug and Jabor-saving devices; constructing model ond other cases 
aud furniture; postage stamps to prepay postage on matter addressed 
to Postal Union countries and for speclal-decliyery and alr mall stamps 
for use in the United States; traveling expenses, fuel and light, type- 
writing and labor-saving machines; examination of estimates for appro- 
yriations in the field for any bureau, once, ar service of the depart- 
rent; not exceeding $500 shall be avaflable for the payment of damages 
caused to private property by department motor vehicles; purchase and 
exchange of motor trucks, motor cycles, and bicycles, maintenance, 
repair, und operation of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles 
and motor trucks, motor cycles, and bicycles, to be used only for official 
purposes; rent of department garage; expense of taking testimony and 
prepiring the same, In connection with disbarment proceedings insti- 
tuted against persons charged with improper practices before the 
departmont, its bureaus and offices; not exceeding $500 for newspapers, 
for which payment may be made in advance; stationery, ineiuding tags, 
labels, index cards, cloth-lincd wrappers, and specimen bags, printed in 
the course of manufacture, and such printed envelopes as are not sup- 
plicd under contracts made by the Postmaster General, for the depart- 
ment and its several bureaus and offices, and other absolutely necessary 
expenses not hereinbefore provided for, $107,000; and, in addition 
thereto, sums amounting to $79,500 shall be deducted from other 
appropriations made for the fiscal year 1927, as follows: Surveying 
public lands, $3,500; protecting public lands and timber, $2,000; con- 
tingent expenses local land offices, $3,500; Geological Survey, $5,500; 
Indian Service, $88,000; Freedmen's Hospital, $1,000; St. Ellzabeths 
Hospital, $3,060; National Park Service, $5,000; Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, $18,000, any unexpended portion of which shall revert and be 
credited to the reclamation fund; and sald sums so deducted shall be 
credited to and constitute, together with the first-named sum of 
$107,000, the total appropriation for contingent expenses for the 
department and its several Lureaus and offices for the fiscal year 1927. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Printing and 
binding,” on page 6, at the end of line 11, to strike out 
iE Tn and insert “ $123,000,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

For printing and binding for the Department of the Interior, includ- 
ing all of its bureaus, offices, institutions, and seryices in Washington, 
D. C., and elsewhere, except the Alaska Railroad, the National Park 
Service, and the Geological Survey, $123,060, 


The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, technically I should not inter- 
rupt the proceedings at this point, but it will save recurring 
to the item, I find an appropriation on lines 12 to 15, page 6, 
“For the Alaska Railroad not to exceed $6,500 of the amount 
appropriated herein for maintenance and operation of rail- 
roads in Alaska,” and so forth. I want to ask my colleague 
whether it is the purpose of the Government to continue the 
unwise experiment which was inaugurated a number of years 
ngo of the Government operating a railroad in Alaska? 

We have spent millions of dollars in the construction of this 
railroad. I regard the greater part of it, if not all, as wasted. 
The returns, the last time I saw any presented, showed that 
the receipts were less than the expenses. The operation of the 
railroad has drawn heavily upon the Federal Treasury, and if 
the Government continues to run the road it will have an 
annual deficit to meet. Is it the policy of the Department of 
the Interior and of this administration to continue that un- 
wise experiment? 

Mr. SMOOT. In this bill my colleague will find, on pages 
112 and 113, the annual appropriation for the Alaska Rail- 
road. There is an authorization to be reimbursed of $1,700,000, 
“in addition to all amounts received by the Alaska Railroad 
during the fiscal year 1927, to continue available until ex- 
pended.” And it is provided 

That $500,000 of such fund shall be available only for such capital 
expenditures as are chargeable to capital account under accounting 
regniations prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
amount shall be ayailable immediately. 
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Out of this appropriation they are going to try to maintain 
a railroad in Alaska. If the Senator will look back at the 
appropriations he will find that the appropriation for this pur- 
pose is getting lower every year, I do not know when the 
railroad will be self-sustaining. They keep saying that in the 
near future they are going to have the railroad in such shape 
that it will not require such au expenditure of money us it 
has in the past, but there is an appropriation in this bili for 
the Alaska Railroad; and if I were inclined to express an 
opinion it would be that there will be a deficit in maintaining 
the railroad in Alaska for many, many years to come. 

There has been a new gold discovery in Alaska, with people 
flocking there by the thousands, and it is hoped the gold field 
will prove permanent ond that the population of Alaska will 
increase. 

I think there has been some improvement in the management 
of the rallrond in Alaska, but no matter how well it is man- 
aged, no matter how much money the United States Govern- 
ment spends on it, the travel is not there to pay for maintain- 
ing it. I do not see how it is possible to develop Alaska and 
to induce the people who are there to remain there without the 
railroad. So we can make up our minds, it seems to me, that 
in the future we will have to make up a deficit for maintain- 
ing that railroad in Alaska, 

Mr. KING. With my present view, I shall, before the bill is 
disposed of, offer an amendment directing the President of 
the United States to dispose of the Alaskan Railroad, or at 
least authorizing and directing him to appoint a commission 
for the purpose of investigating its operations and obtaining 
bids from private persons who might desire to acquire it, and 
requiring the President to make full report to Congress when 
it meets in December, as to his proceedings under the terms of 
the proposed amendment. 

Mr. President, I believe that the action of the Government in 
constructing a railroad in Alaska was injudicious and unwise. 
Many million dollars have been spent in its construction and 
operation wlth but slight benefit to the people of Alaska. I 
have believed, if private capital had been permitted to de- 
velop the mineral resources of Alaska, without the hampering 
restrictions of the Government, that the development of that 
far-off land would haye been much greater and needed rail- 
roads would have been constructed. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that the interpretation placed by the Interior 
Department upon the mineral laws relating to Alaska, as well 
as the legislation itself, has prevented active prospecting for 
the discovery of minerals and constituted impediments to the 
development of the mineral resources of the Territory. 

It was claimed by the proponents of the legislation that it 
would multiply the population and bring great prosperity to 
the territory and its people. The reverse has been the result, 
The more the Government has interfered in the economic, civil, 
and governmental affairs of Alaska, the greater has been the 
decline in population, in wealth, and in development. 

The Government is an oppressive landlord, and its touch 
paralyzes activity and destroys progress. The Government has 
not ouly lost the capital which it has invested but it Is called 
upon annually to make large appropriations to meet deficits in 
its operation. My colleague has called attention to the possible 
increase in Alaska's population. There is nothing in the condi- 
tions there now which justify any predictions of any immediate 
increase either in the population of Alaska or in its material 
development, There were more people in Alaska 25 years ago 
than there are to-day, and its population has decreased during 
the past five years. ‘Two decades ago there were perhaps two 
and one-half to three times as many people residing in Alaska 
than can now be found there. There were more schools then 
than now. There was more wealth then than now. It seems as 
though every effort made by the Government to stimulate pro- 
duction in the Territory, to develop its resources, and to im- 
prove its condition has only contributed to its deterioration. 
There is nothing in the mineral situation to-day which promises 
enlarged mineral output, aud the fishing industry has suffered 
a very grent decline during the past 10 or 15 years. Indeed, 
unless heroic steps are taken, this great industry along the 
greater part of the Alaskan coast will be absolutely destroyed. 

The policy pursued by the Government in dealing with this 
important industry has been not only unwise but reprehensible. 
It ignored the rights of the hundreds of fishermen who made 
their living in fishing in the sections of the coastal waters where 
salmon were to be found, and pursued a poliey which gave to 
the great fish-canning interests a monopoly of the industry. 
These monopolistic canning companics, by reason of their cupid- 
ity have, as I have stated, destroyed the fish in some of the most 
important places which for years yielded enormous quantities 
of salmon for the use of the people. 
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Mr. President, Alaska doubtless has undeveloped resources, 
but there is nothing in the situation as it now exists to justify 
the Government in making these annual appropriations to oper- 
ate the railroad which it constructed. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to page 
16, line 3. 

Mr. KING. We have passed page 8, but I invite the atten- 
tion of the committee to the item on line 19 of that page, 
appropriating $800,000. My colleague knows that in a number 
of the Western States the appropriations made for the survey 
of the public lands have been inadequate, as a result of which 
many persons who have gone upon the public domain have 
been unable to acquire title to the lands which they occupy. 
So far as the records show, these lands are still a part of 
the public domain, notwithstanding they have been occupied 
and improved by persons who have sought to obtain legal title. 

Mr. SMOOT. It my colleague will notice the report made 
by the committee, he will see that I am authorized to make 
an amendment to that item of $800,000-—— 

Mr. KING. On page 8? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; line 19, increasing it from $800,000 to 
$830,000. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the senior Senator from Utah whether 
that will add to the amount necessary for the survey of the 
public lands in the State of Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT.. It will get its proportion of that amount. 
This is what the department asks for and what I was author- 
ized to report. The reason it was not put in by the committee 
is that this has not been estimated for by the Budget. 

Mr. KING. I shall not raise that question at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Therefore I ask the Senate to accept this, 
because all that my colleague has said in relation to the survey 
of the land is absolutely correct, and, if anything, we ought to 
have even more than this. But this is what they had last year. 

Mr. KING. I suggest that my colleague offer the amendment 
now while we are on this item. 

Mr. SMOOT. I barve the amendments jn order, and there are 
some more amendments to be offered, 

Mr. ODDIE. I would like to ask the Senator from Utah a 
question regarding this item. Is it the intention to restore 
some of the men who haye been removed from the land offices 
in the last year? 

Mr. SMOOT. This will be used in the field for service, I 
do not know what men it refers to. Under the classification 
act the 70-year age limit is in operation. We have lost at 
least halt a dozen men from the department who were the 
very best men we ever had in the department. They knew 
more about the business than any other men will learn in the 
next 20 years. But on account of the 70-year age limit they 
had to retire. Those men can not be reinstated. I under- 
stand the next proposition is to retire them at 62 years of age. 

Mr. ODDIE. I was referring particularly to some consoli- 
dations that have been made of land offices in the West and 
the elimination of certain men employed in these offices. 

Mr. SMOOT. That comes under the heading of Registers of 
land offices.” The item that we are discussing now is under 
the suryey of public lands. I shall offer an amendment to 
give $30,000 more than estimated for by the Budget because 
of the fact that we all know the first thing the Government 
ought to do is get the lands surveyed. This amount is the 
highest amount that has ever been appropriated in one year 
for the purpose. 

Mr. ODDIE. Is there any change contemplated in another 
part of the bill looking to an increased appropriation for the 
State land offices? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, there is no change in that respect. 

Mr. ODDIE. In the Senate Public Lands Committee hear- 
ings all through the West last summer it was found that, 
principally because of the consolidation and the cutting down 
of the number of men in these land offices, their efficiency 
had been decreased very materially and an increase made in 
the cost to the citizens, who have been inconvenienced to a 
very great extent because of these changes. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I can say is that the report now, taking 
all the land offices as a whole, is that the work is nearer up to 
date than at any time since I have been in the Senate. I was 
delighted to know that in view of the decrease in number. 
The way in which the work has been maintained is really re- 
markable. The surveying is another thing. That has to be 
done before the State can get title to the school lands and 
before the land can be disposed of to settlers under any form 
of land settlement law. 

Mr. ODDIE. In reference to the matter to which I referred, 
I am conyinced beyond any doubt that a great mistake was 
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made by the department in the eliminations that have been 
made in the last year in the number of land offices and in the 
cutting down of the forces. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator means in the matter of receivers? 

Mr. ODDIE. Yes. It has resulted in a great decrease in 
efficiency. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, 

The next amendment of the Committce on Appropriations 
was, under the heading “ Bureau of Indian Affairs, irrigation 
and drainage,” on page 27, line 18, after the word “act,” to 
strike out “the unexpended balance of the appropriation for 
this purpose for the fiscal year 1926 is reappropriated and 
made available for the fiscal year 1927: Provided, That no part 
of the money herein reappropriated shall be available in the 
fiscal years 1926 and 1927 for relocation of the railroad right 
of way,“ and insert “$450,000: Provided, That the unexpended 
balance of the appropriation of $450,000 for the fiscal year 1926 
shall remain available for the fiscal year 1927: Provided fur- 
ther, That no part of the money made available herein shall 
be used in the fiscal years 1926 or 1927 for relocation of the 
railroad right of way,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


For construction of the Coolidge Dam across the Canyon of the Gila 
River near San Carlos, Ariz., as authorized by the act of June 7, 
1924 (45 Stat. L. pp. 475 and 476), and under the terms and conditions 
of, and reimbursable as provided in, said act, $450,000: Provided, 
That the unexpended balance of the appropriation of $450,000 for the 
fiscal year 1926 shall remain available for the fiscal year 1927: Pro- 
vided further, That no part of the money made available herein shall 
be used in the fiscal years 1926 or 1927 for relocation of the railroad 
right of way. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask my colleague with reference 
to the item on page 30, line 25, $575,000 for irrigation systems. 
Is that a reclamation project or one which is for the Indians 
alone, to be paid out of the tribal funds? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is an Indian reclamation project entirely. 
The projects under the Reclamation Bureau come later in the 
bill, This is purely an Indian-reseryation project. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think it calls for such a large 
appropriation? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I am quite sure that it does. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 31, line 25, after the word “provided,” to insert 
“and not otherwise“; on page 32, line 15, after the word “ in- 
dividual,” to strike ont “owning” and insert “ for,“ and in line 
20, before the word “ yeirs,” to strike out “two” and insert 
“ five,” so as to read: 


Provided further, That no part of this appropriation, except the 
$15,000 herein made immediately available, shall be expended on con- 
struction work until an appropriate repayment contract, in form ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior, shall have been properly 
executed by a district or districts organized under State law embracing 
the lands irrigable under the project, except trust patent Indian lands, 
which contract, among other things, shall require repayment of all 
construction costs heretofore or hereafter incurred on behalf of such 
lands, with provision that the total construction cost on the Camas 
Division in excess of the amount it would be if based on the per nere 
construction cost of the Mission Valley Division of the project, shall 
be held and treated as a deferred obligation to be liquidated as here- 
inafter provided and not otherwise. Such contract shall require that 
the net revenues derived from the operation of the power plant herein 
appropriated for shall be used to reimburse the United States in the 
following order: First, to liquidate the cost of the power development; 
second, to liquidate payment of the deferred obligation on the Camas 
Division; third, to liquidate construction cost on an equal per acre 
basis on each acre of irrigable land within the entire project; and 
fourth, to liquidate operation, and maintenance costs within the entire 
project. Provision shall also be contained therein requiring payment of 
operation and maintenance charges annually in advance of each irri- 
gation season and prohibit the granting of a water right to or the 
use of water by any individual for more than 160 acres of land irrigalile 
under constructed works within the project after the Secretary of 
the Interior shall have issucd public notice in accordance with the 
act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. L. pp. 123-130) ; all lands, except lands 
owned by individual Indians, at the date of public notice in excess 
of 160 acres not disposed of by bona fide sale within five years after 
sald public notice shall be conveyed in fee to the United States free 
of encumbrance to again become a part of the public domain under 
contract between the United States and the iudividual owners at the 
appraised price fixed at the instance of the Secretary of the Interior, 
such amount to be credited in reduction of the construction charge 
against the land within the project retained by such owner, All lands 
so conveyed to the United States shall be subject to disposition by 
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the Secretary of the Interlor in farm units at the appraised price, to 
which shall be added such amount as may be necessary to cover any 
feeruals against the land and other costs arising from conditions and 
requirements prescribed by said Secretary: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, line 24, after the word 
“lien,” to strike out the colon and the following additional 
proviso: 

Provided further, That pending the issuance of public notice the con- 
struction assessment shall be at the same rate heretofore fixed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, but upon issuance of public notice the assess- 
ment rate shall be 2½ per cent per acre, payable annually, in addition 
to the net revennes derived from operations of the power plant as here- 
Inbefore provided, of the total unpaid construction costs at the date of 
said public notice: Provided further, That the public notice above 
referred to shall be issued by the Secretary of the Interlor upon comple- 
tion of the construction of the power plant, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, after line 8, to insert: 

For remodeling, repalring, and improving the Pawnee Indian School 
plant, Pawnee, Okla., $22,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 43, line 11, after the word 
„purchase,“ to strike out “of approximately 26 acres,” so as 
to read: 

Sherman Institute, Riverside, Calif: For 050 pupils, Including not 
to exceed $1,000 for printing and issuing school paper, $213,750; for 
pay of superintendent, drayage, and general repairs and improvements, 
and for purchase of land adjacent to the school gardens, $35,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I appreciate the order to first 
consider committee amendments, but I wish to apprise the 
chairman of the committee, with reference to the Haskell Insti- 
tute item on page 43, that the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Carrer], who is absent from the Chamber, attending a hearing 
before the Committee on the District of Columbia, desires to 
offer an amendment to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the Senator notified me that he wanted 
to offer an amendment to that item, and I have it in mind. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations was, on page 44, line 9, 
before the word “pupils,” to strike ont “450” and insert 
“500,” and in the same line, after the word “ pupils,” to strike 
out “$101,250” and insert “ $112,500,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

Genoa, Nebr.: For 500 pupils, $112,500; for pay of superintendent, 
drayage, and general repairs and improvements, $15,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 46, line 1, after the figures 
“$9,000,” to insert a colon and the following proviso: 


Provided, That funds remaining to the credit of the Cherokee Tribe 
or Nation, on June 30, 1926, not to exceed $3,000, may be used in 
purchasing additional lands adjacent to and for the Scquoyah Orphan 
Training School near Tahlequah, Okla., and, in addition, to other 
available funds, for the repairing, remodeling, conyerting, and equip- 
ping of the building formerly used for a primary schoolroom into a 
dormitory, for the benefit of said school. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, Une 16, after the word 
“exceed,” to strike out “ $3,000,000” and Insert “ $3,033,750," 
so as to read: 

In all, for the above-named boarding schools, 
$3,033,750. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Relief of 
distress and conservation of health,” on page 50, line 1, after 
the word “sanatoria,” to strike out “$756,000” and insert 
“ $772,750,” so as to read: 

For the relief and care of destitute Indians not otherwise provided 
for, and for the prevention and treatment of tuberculosis, trachoma, 
emallpox, and other contagious and infectious diseases, including 
transportation of patients to and from hospitals and sanatoria, 
$772,750, of which sum not less than $20,000 shall be used for the 
employment of ficld or public health purses, 


Xr. KING. I would like to ask in regard to the item of 
$850,000, on page 52, for general support and civilization of 
Indians. It seems to me entirely too general, particularly in 
view of the large sums carried in the prece paragraph for 
an apparently similar object. Most of the numerous items 
which have been passed over in the bill, treating of education 
und hospitalization, the construction of dams, and the erection 


not to exceed 
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of buildings, relate to the general support and civilization 
of the Indians. Notwithstanding the large sums carried in 
the yarious items to which I have called attention, we tind 
now a sort of omnium gatherum clause of $850,000 for the 
general support and civilization of Indians, “including pay of 
employees.” I venture the assertion that the pay of employees 
will consume a very large part of the $850,000. 1 inquire for 
information before I indulge in further remarks as to the 
items which go to make up this large sum. 

Mr. FMOOT. I can read them to the Senator. I will say 
that in past appropriation bills ench one of the items has been 
stated separately. This amount includes the following: 


For general support and civillzation of Indians, including pay of 
employees, in not to exceed the following amounts, respectively: 
In Arizona, $200,600, 


Mr. KING. How much of that is pax of employees? 
Mr. SMOOT. I will give a detailed statement in just a 
moment. 


In California, $55,000, 

Seminole Indians of Florida, $15,000. 

Fort Hall Reservation, Idaho, $18,000, 

Full-blood Choctaw Indians of Mississippi, $10,500. 

Fort Belknap Agency, Mont., $20,000. 

Flathead Agency, Mont., $14,000. 

Fort Peck Agency, Mont., $30,000, 

Biackfeet Agency, Mont., $76,000. 

Rocky Boy Band of Chippewas and other indigent and homeless 
Indians in Montana, 56,800. 

In Nevada, $25,000, 

In New Mexico, $160,000, 

Sioux of Devils Lake, N. Dak., $7,000. 

Fort Berthold Agency, N. Dak., 815,000. 

Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewas, North Dakota, $17,000. 

Wichita and Affiliated Bands who have been collected on the reserva- 
tions set apart for their use and occupation in Oklahoma, $5,600. 

For expenses of administration of the affairs of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, Oklahoma, and the compensation of employees, $197,000: 
Provided, That a report shall be made to Congress on the first Monday 
of December, 1926, by the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes 
through the Secretary of the Interior showing in detail the expendi- 
ture of all moneys appropriated by this provision. 

Kansas and Kickapoo Indians of Oklahoma, $4,000, 

Ponca Indians of Oklahoma and Nebraska, $8,000. 

Grande Ronde and Slletz Agencies, Oreg., $3,900. 

Yankton Sioux, South Dakota, $7,600, 

In Utah, $6,000. 

In Washington, $20,000. 

In Wisconsin, $12,800. 

In all, not to exceed $875,000. 


Those are the segregated items that make the full amount 
of $850,000. I will say to my colleague that I can not state 
the figure exactly, because in the Budget the items are svat- 
tered over three or four pages, but over 90 per cent of the 
appropriation is for field service. 

Mr. KING. That is, for employees? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, it provides for employees; but what 
I mean to say is that that includes all that is done for the 
Indians upon the reseryations on which they are located. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, as the junior Senator froin 
Utah [Mr. Kine] made some inquiry about the appropriations 
for the Flathead Indian Reservation, which appears on pages 
80 and 31, I feel impelled to say a word with respect to that 
item. The Senator inquired about the necessity for au appro- 
priation as large as that carried in the bill of $575,000. I 
desire to say, as I have frequently said, that the completion 
of that project las been delayed in the most disappointing 
way by reason of the inadequacy of the appropriations, so that, 
like many more of them, the overhead has run on to an ex- 
traordinary figure. 

This appropriation, however, the Senator will notice, carries 
$395,000 for the development of the power plant. I feel like 
saying, Mr. President, that that development wus not asked by 
the representation from Montana, It contemplates the devel- 
opment of a water-power plant on the Flathead River emptying 
into Flathead Lake. It is a comparatively small development, 
which it is expected will be accomplished at n very low cost. 
It is a great power site, and it is expected that the development 
of that power will reduce the total cost of the construction of 
the project. I should say that last year the reservation was 
visited by Mr. Cramton, of the House of Representatives, who 
has exhibited 2 very commendable interest in these projects, 
and in consultation with the engineer on the project he con- 
ceived the idea that that would be of very general benefit. The 
item is in the bill here on his suggestion. 
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Mr. KING. Does the Senator from Montana think it fs wise? 

Mr. WALSH. I must confess that I have not sufficient infor- 
mation to form a very definite opinion about it. The justifica- 
tion is found in the hearings before the House committee, 
where both Mr. Cramton and Mr. Moody, the project engineer, 
discussed the matter at very considerable length and appar- 
ently satisfied the House committee of the wisdom of the 
appropriation, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish to make an observation 
with respect to the item of $850,000, Several years ago, though 
I was not a member of the Indian Affairs Committee, there was 
brought to my attention a situation resulting from the dealings 
of the General Government with the Indians that excited my 
deep interest. I believed that the Indians were not being justly 
dealt with by the Government, and that certain States had 
derived benefits from the acquisition of lands which were owned 
by the Indians. My information was that Indian lands that 
were worth all the way from $10 to several hundred dollars 
per acre because of their ore deposits, and particularly because 
of the timber upon them, were disposed of by the Government 
for an inconsiderable sum, in many instances not exceeding 
$1.25 an acre. I felt that the Indians bad been wronged—in- 
deed, had been robbed in some cases—and that these valuable 
lands had passed into the hands of corporations and indi- 
viduals who had made immense profits out of the same. 
I espoused the cause of the Indians and attempted to secure 
redress for them. In consequence of what little I did for the 
Indians many of them throughout the United States have com- 
municated with me during the past few years protesting against 
the methods employed by the Indian Bureau and the United 
States in the administration of the important trust committed 
to their care. In my opinion, the Indians have been deprived 
of millions of acres of land without adequate compensation. 

I have in my office now a petition, which if I had known this 
bill was coming before the Senate to-day I should have pro- 
duced it here and offered it for the consideration of the Senate. 
It gives the views of a large number of Indians in the United 
States and protests against the procedure of the Indian Bureau 
and the Government in dealing with the Indians as individuals, 
within their tribal relations, and with the lands which are 
owned by them. The petition claims that much of the legisla- 
tion of Congress has not protected their rights, and that radical 
and fundamental changes in handling the Indian problem 
should be adopted. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. HARRELI). Does not the Senator think that is a good 
indication that the Indian race as such is making progress, that 
it is becoming self-conscious as a race. And does not the 
Senator think it is a good sign? Is not that a result of the 
fact that the young Indians are being graduated from colleges 
and are taking an active interest in their own affairs and is 
not that a good sign of their civilization? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there are two answers to that. 
I am not certain just how beneficial the work of the Govern- 
ment has been. Of course, it hns accomplished söme good, but 
there are many who believe that the Indians would have been 
better off financially if the Government had been less pater- 
nalistic; and some persons think the policy adopted to educate 
and civilize the Indian has been faulty if not unwise. 

Mr. HARRELD. I have reference to their activities in com- 
plaining as to the treatment which they haye been accorded by 
the Government. 

Mr. KING. I recall that when I was in the House years ago 
complaints were made by Indians, and I remember then seelng 
hundreds of Indians who had come from various parts of the 
United States, sometimes at their own expense, because the 
Government did not afford them means of transportation, to 
present their claims, and their protests against the treatment 
accorded them by the United States. From the prerevolu- 
tionary days down to the present, I think the treatment of the 
indians by the American people has often been cruel and 
reprehensible, indeed there have been in many cases most 
tragic results, and the Indiaus have cause to complain against 
the conquering race and some of the acts of the Government. 

T am glad, however, if it be a fact—and no doubt my friend 
froin Oklahoma speaks the truth—that there is being developed 
a consciousness among the Indians. Whether the sitnation 
results from educational advantages which some of the Indians 
enjoy or from other causes I do not pretend to say; but I think 
it is true that they are discovering their rights and are coming 
to Congress and insisting upon possessing their rights. I be- 
lieve that the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HARRELD] has 
souglit to ameliorate their condition, and I commend him for 
the service which he has performed in that respect. 
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However, I do protest, Mr. President, against the wrongs 
which have been inflicted and which still are being inflicted, in 
my judgment, upon the Indiaus in the United States or at lenst 
some of them. I think that Congress could do no greater 
service than to change in a radical and fundamental way its 
policy in dealing with the Indian question in its broad and in 
its limited features. I think there is much more that we ought 
to do and much more which we could do to promote the ad- 
vancement and happiness of the Indians. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “General support and civilization,” 
on page 56, line 19, after the name “Crow,” to strike out 
“ $00,000" aud insert “$75,000”; and at the end of line 21 to 
strike out * $171,000” and insert “ $156,000," so as to make 
the paragraph read: 


Montana: Blackfeet, $6,000; Crow, $75,000; Flathead, $10,000; Fort 
Relkuap. $20,000; Wort Peck, $5,500; Tougue River, $9,500; iu all, 
$156,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, line 8, after the figures 
“ $115,000,” to strike out the colon and the words “Provided, 
That not exceeding $35,000 may be used for improving the do- 
mestic water supply for the agency, boarding school, and irriga- 
tion seryice” and insert “of which amount $35,000 shall be 
immediately available for improving the domestic water supply 
for the agency and irrigation service,” so as to read: 


Wyoming: Shoshone, $115,000, of which amount $35,000 shall be 
immediately available for improving the domestic water supply for tha 
agency and irrigation service. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, at the end of line 9, 
to strike out “ $1,554,800" and insert “ $1,539,800," so as to 
read; “In all, not to exceed 51.539, 800.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 60, line 5, after the word 
“ agency,” to strike out “$134,100, to be paid from the funds 
held by the United States in trust for the Osage Tribe of In- 
Mans in Oklahoma,” and to insert “$149,100, of which $15,000 
shall be immediately available, to be paid from the funds held 
by the United States in trust for the Osage Tribe of Indians in 
Oklahoma: Provided, That any employee of the Osage Agency 
paid from tribal funds who since July 1, 1924, or who may 
hereafter be absent from his designated headquarters ut u 
greater distance than 5 miles on official business, may be 
allowed his actual expenses while away from headquarters, in 
addition to his salary,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


For the support of the Osage Agency and pay of tribal officers, the 
tribal attorney and his stenographer, and employees of said agency, 
$149,100, of which $15,000 shall be immediately available, to be paid 
from the funds held by the United States in trust for the Osage Tribe 
of Indians in Oklahoma: Provided, That any employee of the Osage 
Agency paid from tribal funds who since July 1, 1924, or who may 
hereafter be absent from his designated hendquarters at a greater 
distance than 5 miles on official business, may be allowed hia actual 
expenses while away from headquarters, In addition to his salary, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 60, after line 15, to 
insert: 


For the employment of special counsel to assist State and Fedoral 
authorities In the prosecution of person or persons held for implica- 
tion in the crimes resulting In the murder of Osage Indians, $20,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be immediately avallable, 
to be paid from funds held by the United States in trust for said 
Indians, to be expeuded with the approval of and under the super- 
vision of the Secretary of the Interior. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Ahe next amendment wus, on page 63, after line 14, to 
insert: 


The unespended balance of the sum of $20,000 of the tribal funds 
of the Navajo Indians authorized to be withdrawn from the Treasury 
for expenditure under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior for the maintenance and repair of that portion of the 
Federal-aid highway from Gallup, N. Mex., to Shiprock, N. Mex., 
across the Navajo Indian Reservation in conformity with the act 
of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. L. pp. 606, GOT), contained in the In- 
terior Department appropriation get for the fiscal year 1926, 4s 
hereby made availabie for the same purposes for the fscal year 
1927. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 65, after line 16, to insert; 
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So much as may be necessary of the tribal funds of the Menominee 
Indians of Wiscousin, arising under the acts of June 12, 1890 (26 
Stat. L. p. 146), and March 28, 1908 (35 Stat. I. p. 51), is appropriated 
to enable the Secretary of the Interior to make therefrom a per capita 
payment or distribution of not to exceed $100 to such Iudlans entitled 
thereto under such rules aud regulatlous us he may prescribe, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau of 
Reclamation,” on pige 68. line 9, after the word “employees,” 
to strike out “employment of men with teams, automobiles, 
or other facilities,” so ns to read: 


For all expenditures authorized by the act of June 17, 1902 (32 
Stat. p. 388), und acts amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto, 
known as the reclawatlon law, and all other acts under which ex- 
penditures from said fund are anthorized, Including personal services 
in the District of Columbian and elsewhere; examination of estimates 
for appropriations in the field; refunds of overcollections bereafter 
received ou account of water-right charges, rentals. and deposits for 
other purposes: printing and bindiug, not excecding $30,000; purchase 
of rubber boots for oificial use by emplosees: purchase, maintenance, 
and operation of horse-drawn and motor-propelled puassenger-carrying 
vehicles; puyment of damages caused to the owners of lands or other 
private property of any kind by reason of the operations of the 
United States, Its officers or employees, in the survey, construction, 
operation, or malntenauce of irrigation works, and which may be 
compromised ty agreement between the claimant and the Sceretary 
of the Interior, oc such officers as he may designate: and payment 
for oficia] telephone service in the field hereafter incurred in case of 
officinl telephones installed in private houses when authorized under 
regulitions established by the Secretary of the Interior: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, line 3, after the word 
“until,” to strike out “the two following conditions shall have 
been met: (a) A” and insert “a,” and in line 11, after the 
word “repaid,” to strike out “within such terms of years as 
the Secretury may find to be necessary, and the execution of 
said contract or contracts shall have been confirmed by a de- 
cree of a court of competent jurisdiction; and (b) a contract 
or contracts shall have been executed between the United 
States and the State or States wherein said projects or di- 
visións ure located, whereby such State or States shall assume 
the duty and responsibility of promoting the development and 
settlement of the projects or divisions after completion, the 
securing, selecting, and financing of settlers to enable the pur- 
chase of the required livestock, equipment, and supplies, and 
the improvement of the lands to render them habitable and 
productive. In each such case the State, or a corporation duly 
organized for that purpose, shall provide the funds necessary 
for this purpose and shall conduct operations in a manner satis- 
factory to the Secretary of the Interior” and insert “ con- 
formable to the provisions of Forty-third United States Stat- 
utes, page 702 et sequa,” so as to read: 


No part of the sums provided for in this act for the Sun River, 
Owyhee, Vale, and Baker projects shall be expended for construction 
purposes until a contract or contracts in form approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall have been made with an irrigation district 
or irrigation districts organized under State law providing for pay- 
ment by the district or districts of the cost of constructing, operating, 
and inalntuining the works during the time they are in control of the 
United States, such cost of constructing to be repaid conformable to the 
provisions of Forty-third United States Statutes, page 702 et sequa. 
Such contract or contracts with irrigation districts hereinbefore re- 
ferred to shall further provide that all irrigable land held in private 
ownership by any one owner in excess of 160 irrigable acres shall be 
appraised in a manner to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior 
and the sale prices thereof fixed by the Secretary on the basis of its 
netunl bona fide value at the date of appraisal without reference to 
the proposed construction of the irrigation works; and that no such 
excess lands sv held shall receive water from any project or division 
if the owners thereof shull refuse to execute valid recordable contracts 
for the sale of snch lands under terms and conditions satisfactory to 
the Secretary of the Interior and at prices not to exceed those fixed by 
the Secretary of the Interior; and that until one-half the construction 
charges against said lands shall have been fully paid no sale of any 
such lands shall carry the right to receive water unless and until the 
purchase price involved in such sale is approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior; and that upon proof of fraudulent representation as to 
the true consideration involved in such sales the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to cancel the water right attaching to the land 
Involved in such fraudulent sales, 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Utah that that language 
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conformable to the provisions of Forty-third United States Statutes, 
page 702 et sequa— 


Is hardly artistic language. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was the langnage that the Senator from 
Montana and his colleague suggested to me. 

Mr. WALSH. I recall it very well. I was going to suggest 
to the Senator that he designate the act as it is officially desig- 
nated—the second deficiency act, fiscal year 1924, approved 
December 5, 1924. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think that is the language 
that I used in the meeting we had of western Senators. I 
checked up that language, and it does refer to the same act to 
which the Senator now makes reference. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but T just thought that was not n very 
appropriate reference to the act. The act says it shall be cited 
as the second deficiency act. fiscal year 1924. 

Mr. McNARY. 1 think this is sufficiently exact, but T shonld 
have no objection to making that chauge. 

Mr. WALSH. I simply muke the suggestion. 
tion might arise in regard to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I care not which way it is, but it does refer 
to the act. I have the act here. 

Mr. WALSH. I know; the correct page is given. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would the Senutor prefer to refer to the act 
of December 5, 19247 

Mr. WALSH. The act approved December 5, 1924. The 
last section of the act says that it shall be cited as the sesond 
deficiency act, fiscal year 1924. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President, I have no objection to 
the suggested amendment: and it will also appear once or 
twice more in the bill; I forget which. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we accept that amendment, to which I 
haye no objection, then when we reach the other point in the 
bill we will change it in exactly the same way. 

Mr. WALSH. The amendment will be, then, to strike out 
thé words “ forty-third United States Statutes, page 702 et 
sema,” snd to substitute in lien thereof “the second deficiency 
act, fiscal year 1924, approved December 5, 1924.“ 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is correct. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated, 

The Chur Crenk. In the committee amendment it is pro- 
posed to strike out “ Porty-third United States Statutes, page 
702 et sequa,” and to insert “the second deficiency act, fiscal 
year 1924. approved December 5, 1924.“ 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 72, line 23. after the word “ March,” to strike ont 
“37 and insert “4,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Noise project, Idaho: For operation and maintenance, conthiantion 
of construction, and incidental operations, $394,000: Provided, That 
the expenditnre for drainage shall net exceed the umount paid by the 
water users pürsnant to the provisions of the Boise public notice 
dated February 15. 1921, except for drainage in Irrigation districts 
formed under State laws and upon the exeention of agreements for the 
repayment to the United States of the costs thereof: Provided further, 
That the unexpended balance of the appropriation for the fiscal year 
1926 made available by the act approved March 4, 1925, shall romain 
available for the fiscal year 1927 for development of storage facilities 
for the Black Canyon unit. 


Some qucs- 


The ainendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 74, line 10, after the word 
“operation,” to strike ont “Malta and Chinook divisions, 
$72,000” and insert “ $84,000,” so as to read: 


Milk River project, Montana: For operation and maintenance, COn- 
tinuation of construction, and incidental operation, $84,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, line 3, after the word 
“operations,” to strike out “ $1,800,000" and insert “ $1,500,- 
000,” so as to read: 


North Platte project, Nebraska-Wyoming: For operation and main- 
tenance, continuation of construction, and incidental operations, 
$1,500,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, line 5, after the word 
“ operation,” to insert “of any division of the project,” and in 
line 9, after the word “charges,” to insert “against lands of 
that division,” so as to read: 
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Provided, That no part of this amount shall be available for 
maintenance and operation of any division of the project after Decem- 
ber $1, 1926, unless a contract or contracts shail have been made with 
an Irrigation district or with irrigation districts organized under State 
Jaw providing for payment of construction and operation and mainte- 
vance charges against lands of that diyision by such district or 
districts, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 77, line 18, after the word 
“repaid,” to strike out: “Within such term of years as the 
Secretary may find to be necessary, and the execution of such 
contract or contracts shall have been confirmed by decree of a 
court of competent jurisdiction: Provided further, That no part 
of the sum provided for herein shall be expended for construc- 
tion purposes until a contract or contracts shall have been 
executed between the United States and-the State of Nevada, 
whereby such State shall assume the duty and responsibility 
of promoting the development and settlement of the division 
after completion, the securing, selecting, and financing of set- 
tlers to enable the purchase of the required livestock, equip- 
ment, and supplies, and the improvement of the lands to render 
them habitable and productive. The State of Nevada, or a 
corporation duly organized for that purpose, shall provide the 
funds necessary for this purpose and shall conduct operations 
in a manner satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior,” and 
insert “conformable to the provisions of Forty-third United 
States Statutes, page 702 et sequa,” so as to read: 


Newlands project, Spanish Springs divislon, Nevada: For continued 
Investigations, commencement or continuation of construction, and in- 
cidental operations, the unexpended balance of the appropriation of 
$500,000 for the fiscal year 1926, made available by the act of March 
3, 1925 (43 Stat. p. 1167), shall remain available for the fiscal year 
1927: Provided, That no water shall be delivered to irrigators on this 
division outside of the limits of the Truckee-Carson irrigation district 
until a contract or contracts in form approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior shall have been made with an irrigation district or with irri- 
gution districts organized under State law providing for payment by 
the district or districts of the cost of constructing, operating, and 
maintaining the works during the time they are In the control of the 
United States, such cost of constructing to be repaid conformable to the 
provisions of Forty-third United States Statutes, page 702 et sequa. 
Such contract or contracts with Irrigation districts hereinbefore re- 
ferred to shall further provide that all irrigable land held in private 
ownership by any one owner in excess of 160 irrigable acres shall be 
appraised in a manner to be preseribed by the Seerctary of the In- 
terior and the sale prices thereof affixed by the Secretary on the basis 
of its actual bona fide value at the date of appralsal without reference 
to the proposed construction of the Irrigation works; and that no 
such excess lands so held shall receive water from the division if the 
owners thereof shall refuse to execute valid recordable contracts for 
sale of such lands under terms and conditions satisfactory to the 
Secretary of the Interior and at prices not to exceed those fixed by 
the Secretary of the Interior, and that until one-half of the construc- 
tion charges against said lands shall have been fully pald no sale 
of any such lands shall carry the right to receive water unless and 
until the purchase price involved in such sale is approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and that upon proof of fraudulent repre- 
sentation as to the true consideration involved in such sales the See- 
retary of the Interior is authorized to cancel the water right attaching 
to the land involved in such fraudulent sales. 


Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the same amendment there. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF Crerx. It is proposed to strike out the words 
“ Forty-third United States Statutes, page 702 et sequa,” und to 
insert “the second deficiency act, fiscal year 1924, approved 
December 5, 1924.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 81, line 11, after the word “ maintenance.“ to 
strike out“ until December 30, 1926, $40,000," and insert “ con- 
tinuation of construction, and incidental operations, $05,000,” 
so as to read: 


Delle Fourche project, South Dakota: For operation and main- 
tenance, continuation of construction, and incidental opérations, 
$65,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 81, line 17, after the word 
“Reservoir,” to insert“ Utah Lake control,“ so as to read: 

Salt Lake Basin project, Utah, first division: For continued investi- 
gations, construction of Echo Reservoir, Utah Luke control, and Weber- 
Provo Canal, operation and maintenance, and incidental operations, the 
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unexpended balance of any appropriation nvallablo for these purposes 
for the fiscal year 1926 shall be available during the fiscal year 1927: 
Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used for construc- 
tion purposes until a contract or contracts in form approved by ths 
Secretary of the Interior shall have been made with an irrigation dis- 
trict or with irrigation districts organized under State lay, or water 
users’ association or associations, providing for payment by the district 
or districts, or water users’ association or associations: Prorided fur- 
ther, That the operation and maintenance charges on account of land 
in this project shall be paid annually in advance not later than March 
1. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to give public 
notice when water is actually available for such lands, and the opera- 
tion and maintenance charges, If any, payable to the United States for 
the first year after such public notice shall be transferred to and piuld 
as a part of the construction payment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 83, after line 4, to insert: 


Riverton project, Wyoming: Vor operation and maintenance, continu- 
ation of construction, and incidental operations, to be immediately avuil- 
able, $250,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 83, line 10, after the 
word “operations,” to strike out “Frannie and Garland diyi- 
sions,” and insert and investigation of remainder of proj- 
ect,” so as to read: 


Shoshone project, Wyoming: For operation and mnintenaunce, con- 
tinuation of construction, and incidental operations, and investigation 
of remainder of project, $128,000: Provided, That no part of this 
amount shall be available for maintenance and operation of the 
Frannie division after December 31, 1926, and that any moneys which 
may be advanced for construction and operation aud maintenance of 
the said Frannie division after that date shali be covered into tho 
reclamation fund and shall be avallable for expenditure for tie pur- 
poses for which contributed in like manner as if said funds had 
been specifically appropriated for said purposes: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 81, after line 19, to 
insert: > 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to aid and direct settlement 
on certain Federal reclamation projects, as authorized herein, $100,000, 
to be immediately available: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized in connection with the settlement and develop- 
ment of any existing Federal reclamation projects, or units thereof, 
to be later selected and designated by the Secretary of the Interior, 
to withdraw from entry such an area of public Jund as shall be 
designated as a settlement unit or a project of sufficient size to creante 
therefrom not less than 100 farms and not less than 10 fractional 
farm allotments on cach of such projects, or units of projects, and to 
provide for an aided and directed settlement of such lands, including 
their disposition in accordance with the provisions contained herein: 
Provided further, That the Secretary shall cause suid farms and frac- 
tional farm allotments to be disposed of, and the construction charges 
and the charges for operation and maintenance against the land on 
account of the water rights shail be paid in aceordance with the 
requirements of the reclamation law of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. L., 
p. 388), and acts amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto. Upon 
compliance by the purchaser of such land with the terms of his said 
contract and upon bis making the payments referred to herein, the 
Seerctary is authorized to make conveyance to the purchaser of all the 
right, title, and interest of the United States in and to the land so 
purchased: Provided further, That the Secretary shall require each 
applicant for a farm or fractional farm allotment to show that he has 
had actual farming experience and is possessed of capital in money 
or farm cquipment, or both, of not less than $1,500 when a farm is 
entered or purchased, and $200 when an entry or purchase is made of 
a fractional farm allotment. Every entryman or purchaser referred 
to herein shall maintain his actual residence upon the land following 
the year of his entry or purchase, and until he shall have made full 
payment of all moncys advanced to bim as provided herein, together 
with the then accrued and unpaid interest thereon, and shall have 
also paid or provided for the payment of all State, county, and local 
taxes and irrigation district assessments which at that time constitute 
liens on his improvements; whereupon, and after such payments, a 
patent or deed shall be issued to him or to his grantee: Provided 
further, That the Secretary may, in his discretion, for good cause 
shown and under such rules ss he may prescribe, grant any entry- 
man or purchaser a leave or leaves of absence from his land: Pro- 
vided further, That any such eutryman or purchaser of a farm or 
fractional farm allotment as provided for herein shall have the right 
to sell his land, with the approval of the Secretary, on condition that 
his grantee shall succeed to all his rights and privileges, and assume 
and discharge all his obligations and burdens as to such land: 
Provided further, That the Secretary is nuthorized, in his discretion, 
to advance for permanent improvements and for the purchase of 
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livestock not exceeding the sum of $3,000 on account of any one farm, 
and not exceeding the sum of $800 on account of any one fractional 
allotment. No such advance sball exceed 60 per cent of the value of 
permanent Improvements, or livestock, in connection with which made, 
mor shall such advauces be made for permanent improvements uutil 
the purchaser shall have provided the remaining 40 per cent in cash 
or shall have theretofore provided its equivalent iu value in improve- 
ments made at his sole cost. Advances for permanent improvements 
und the purchase of livestock shall constitute a first lien on such 
iinprovements and livestock, and shall be paid with interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent per annum in amortized installments, as may be 
authorized by the Secretary. ‘The Secretary shall provide such super- 
vision as in bis opinion may be necessary to insure the use of all 
advances for the purposes for which made. Euch entryman or pur- 
chaser shall, it required, insure aud keep insured against fire, all 
buildings on his Jand, the policies therefor to be made ont in favor 
of the Secretary or such other official as he may designate. Tue 
Secretary shall, by regulation or otherwise, require that the entry- 
man or purchaser shall cultivate the land in a manner to be approved 
by him, and shall keep In good order and repair buildings, fences, 
aud other permanent improvements situated on the land, reasouable 
Wear, tear, and damuge by fire excepted: Provided further, That in 
case of default on the part of the entryman or purchaser to comply 
with any of the terms of this contract or any rules or regulations 
promulguted by the Secretary as authorized herein, continuing after 
one year's notice, the Secretary shall bave the right, In his discretion, 
to cancel said contract, and thereupon shall be released from all 
obligation in law or in equity to convey the property, and the entry- 
man or purchaser shall forfeit all rights thereto and all payments 
theretofore made shall be deemed to be rental paid for occupancy, 
The Secretary shall thereupon be entitled to the possession of said 
property. The failure of the Secretary to cxerclse any option to 
cancel the contract for default shall not be deemed a walver of the 
right to exercise the option to cancel said contract for any default 
thereafter on the part of the entryman or purchaser. No forfeiture 
so occasioned by default on the purt of the eutryman or purchaser 
sball be held or deemed in any way or to any extent to impalr any 
Men or security on improvements or other property which may be 
obtained as provided for hereunder: Provided further, That for the 
purpose of carrying into effect the provisions herein there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of the special fund in the Treasury 
of the United States created by the act of June 17, 1902, und therein 
desiguated “the reclamation fund,” the sum of $500,000 for the fiscal 
years as follows: 1927, $100,000; 1928, $200,000; and 1929, $200,- 
000: Provided further, That (a) the words “settlement unit when 
used herein shall be construed to mean a substantial Irrigable area 
of a project designated as a unit by order of the Secretary of the 
Interior; (bL) the word “farm” as used herein shall be construed to 
meun an urea of land, not excecding 160 acres, designated by the 
Secretary us a farm; (e) the words “fractional farm allotment“ as 
used herein shall be construed to mean an area of Jand, not exceed- 
ing 5 acres, designated hy the Secretary to provide a home for a 
settler sufficient for dwelling aud necessary outbuildings and for u 
garden on which the settler and his family may grow products for 
their own food supply; (d) the words “entryman or purchaser” us 
“used berein shall be construed to mean one who has entered or to 
whom has been sold a farm or fractional farm allotment: Provided 
further, That the Secretary of the Interior Is hereby authorized to 
perform aby and all acts and make all necdful rules and regulations 
for effectuating the purposes contained hercin; 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I make the point of order against 
this amendment, beginning on page S4, line 20, down to aud 
including line 18 on page 89. I base my point of order upon 
the provisions of Rule XVI of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
the second paragraph, reading as follows: 


The Committee on Appropriations shall not report un appropriation 
bill containing amendments proposing new or general legislation, and 
if an appropriation bill is reported to the Senate containing amend- 
ments proposing new or general legislation, a point of order may be 
made against the bill; and If the point is sustained, the bill shall be 
recommitted to the Committee on Appropriations, 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I trust the Senator will withhold his point of 
order until some discussion of the subject has been had. This 
amendment is in the bill as the result of very careful consid- 
eration by the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, and 
I feel certain that if the Senator knows the situation, he will 
not urge the objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
from Montana that the point of order can not lie against this 
amendment. The language of the amendment was pussed in 
the shape of a bill by the Senute of the United States. If it 
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‘had not been passed by the Senate or by the House, the com- 


mittee never would have put it upon this bill; and if it had 
been offered on the floor, a point of order would have lain 
against it. But it is identical with the measure passed by 
the Senate in the form of a bill, and therefore, under the 
rule, it is entitled to be pnt upon an appropriation bill. here- 
fore I contend that the point of order does not lie against it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not concede the contention 
of my colleague that because a bill has pussed the Senate 
which does provide new legislation, and becomes a law—and 
this has not passed the House, and therefore is not a law—it 
may be tacked on as a rider to an appropriation bill. But 
just a word in response to my good friend the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. MeNARY, 
interruption? ~ 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. McNARY. I think properly to understand the sitnation 
we must cousider thut this takes the place of language nsed by 
the House which was stricken out of the bill. It is an enlurge- 
ment of the idea of land settlement; it comes to us from the 
Honse in different language, conveying a similar purpose, 
numely, to promote the settlement of lunds. That language 
employed by the House, and contained in the bill, is stricken 
out by the Senate committee und this language was used as a 
substitute. ‘There is no rule of the Senate I know of that for- 
bids u Senate committee changing House language when the 
general purpose Is maintuined. This is in addition to what the 
Senator from Utah has said. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me call attention to paragraph 2 of the 
rule: 


All amendments to general appropriation bills moved by direction of 
a standing or select committee of the Senate proposing to Inercase an 
appropriation already contained in the bill, or to add new items of 
appropriation, shall, at least one day before they are coustdered, be 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and when actually pro- 
posed to the DHI no amendment proposing to increase the amount stated 
In such amendment shall be received; iu like manner, amendineuts pro- 
posiog new items of appropriation to river and harbor bills shall, before 
being considered, be referred to the Committee on Commerce; also 
amendments to bills establishidg post roads or proposing new post 
roids sun, before being considered, be referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices nud Post Rosilis. 


This bill was reported to the Senate, it lay over a du, H was 
passed by the Senate 

Mr. KING. Which bill? 

Mr. SMOOT, A bill containing this very item was passed by 
the Senate, aud it was referred to the Committee ou Appropria- 
tions. The Committee on Appropriations considered it and 
acted unanimously on it, agreed to the umendment as reported 
in the bill, and it is now before the Senate, aud under the rule 
is in order, I will say to my colleague that the provision of 
the rule to which he referred applies to un appropriation that 
has not passed either the Senate or the House, and u poiut of 
order would have lain against such an item, 

Mr. WALSH. Let me inquire of the Senator from Utah 
whether he understunds, us suggested by the Senator from 
Oregon, that the language to which lie vow objects is Intended 
as u substitute for that found on pages 69 and 70, which was 
stricken out a short while ago? 

Mr. KING. I did not understand it until the Senator from 
Oregon suggested it. But will the Senator call my attention to 
the language for which he claims this is a substitute? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. On page 69 reference is made to the 
Sun River, Owyhee, Vale, and Baker projects, which are re- 
garded by the Reclamation Service as new projects, with refer- 
ence to which the Reclamation Service was desirous of applying 
this policy of either State or National aid to the settlers. The 
Senator will recull that a year ago this policy was sought to be 
applied to two projects, the Kittitas project in the State of 
Washington and the Sun River project in the State of Montana, 
und it was provided that the appropriations made should not 
be expended until a contract was entered into with those 
States, respectively, by which the States should undertake to 
finance the settlers upon the projects, 

I said then that this was the opening wedge for the applica- 
tion of that policy to the entire reclamation system; that the 
States within the reclamation region would not enter into such 
contracts, and consequently this meant the entire destruction 
of the reclamation system. They sought this year to apply it to 
these four projects, the language being as follows: 

No part of the sums provided for in this net for the Sun River, 
Owyhee, Vale, and Baker projects shall be expended for construction 
purposes until the two following conditions shall have been met: (a) 
A contract or contracts in form appre-e* by the Secretary of the In- 


Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
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terior shall have been made with an irrigation district or irrigation 
distrivts organized under State law providing for payment by the dis- 
trict or districts of the cost of constructing, operating, and maintaining 
the works during the time they are in control of the United States, 
such cost of constructing to be repaid within such terms of years as the 
Secretary may find to be necessary, and the execution of said contract 
or contracts shall bave been confirmed by a decree of a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction; and (b) a contract or contracts shall have been 
executed between the United States and the State or States wherein said 
projects or divisiuns are located, whereby such State or States shall 
assume the duty and responsibillty of promoting the development and 
settlement of the projects or divisions after completion, the sceifring, 
selecting, and financing of settlers to enable the purchase of the 
required livestock, equipment, and supplies, and the improvement of the 
lands to render them habitable and productive. In each such case the 
State, or a corporation duly organized for that purpose, shall provide 
the funds necessary for this purpose und shall conduct operations in a 
manner satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, does the Senator think that 
because there was a provision in the bill as it passed the House 
which required the Secretary of the Interior to enter into con- 
tracts with the States that the latter would finance those who 
went upon the land, this is a pertinent and proper amendment 
and would not be subject to a point of order? 

Mr. WALSH, I have no doubt about it. But I was not 
discussing the point of order. I was trying to explain to the 
Senator the occasion for the language in the bill to which he 
now takes exception. The amendment to which the Senator 
has addressed his point of order proposes à test of the policy 
of aiding a settler who goes upon the land. The bill as it came 
from the House proposed that the States finance the settlers. 
The amendment proposes not that the General Goyernment de 
it us extensively as here proposed but that a simple appropria- 
tion of $100,000 be made, and that it be tested out. 

Mr. KING. Five hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. McNARY. In a three-year period $100,000 carried in 
this bill, available for 1926. 

Mr. KING. But the aggregate is $500,000. 

Mr. McoNARY. Yes; covering the period of three years, for 
the purpose of experimentation. 

Mr. WALSH. For the purpose of making the experiment. 
We are in this situation with respect to this: The Reclamation 
Service is wedded to this proposition of trying out the question 
of aiding the settlers to go upon these projects. The House is 
wedded to the proposition. The western representatives in 
this body are, I think, as a unit opposed to the system alto- 
gether. We have proposed accordingly that instead of blocking 
the whole reclamation system in this way—for that is what it 
amounts to, because the States will not enter into any such 
contract: they can not do it; they are not fnaucially able to 
do it—we tender this as a substitute. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I call the Senator's atten 
tion tọ a further fact which would seem an insurmountable 
barrier, that tle constitutions of several States prevented them 
from rendering aid. 

Mr. KING. Replying to the Senators from Montana and 
Wyoming, I am us much opposed to the proposition requiring 
fhe States to finance settlement of reclamation projects as 
either of the Senators. It would be a coercive policy applied by 
the Federal Goyernment to compel the States to do something 
which they may not be willing to do and which under the 
constitutions of some of them they would have no right to do. 

The Federal Government Owns millions of acres of arid lands 
in the Western States. It is unwilling, apparently, to cede 
these lands to the States. They constitute as much as 60 to 75 
per cent of the entire area in some of the intermountain States. 
It was the theory of the Newlands Reclamation Act that the 
General Goverument, by placing water npon some of the lands 
which it owns within these States, will be able to dispose of 
them to its advantage and to the benefit of the entire country. 
It was believed even by some strict constructionists of the Con- 
stitution thut the General Government had the right to appro- 
priate money to build dams and impound water for the irriga- 
tion and reclamation of its own holdings which, without irriga- 
tion, were but of little, if any, value. Under the Newlands Act 
a kund was established known as the reclamation fund, out of 
which the reclamation projects were financed. 

Citizens of the United States went upon these lands and by 
their toil and efferts reclaimed many thousands of acres. 
They have returned to the fund large sums of money and 
will. except in a few instances, make full payment for the 
lands, together with the water rights appurtenant thereto, 
which they contracted to purchase from the United States. 
Ne one ever dreamed that the reclamation act contemplated 
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that the Government would do more than build the necessary 
reservoirs and conyey the water to the lands which were to be 
occupied by settlers who entered thereon for the purpose of 
making homes and acquiring title from the Government. 

But we ure now confronted with a proposition to have the 
Federal Government advance money to settlers upon these 
lands and to become their guardians, watching over them for 
an indefinite period, controlling their every act, and prescrib- 
ing even their very wishes and desires. The policy proposed 
in this amendment is but the entering wedge to a broader and 
more comprehensive one which will project the Federal Gov- 
ernment into what I believe to be an improper and unwise 
paternalistic program. 

Doctor Mead, the head of the Reclamation Service, as I am 
advised, has become an active propagandist in favor of this 


policy. In California he urged the State to adopt a similar 
one, Doubtless he went to New Zeulund for his inspiration, 


and now secks to engraft upon the Reclamation Service a 
somewhat modified form of the New Zealand law. Undoubt- 
edly, as stated by the Senator from Montana, seme officials 
in the Reclamation Service are wedded to this scheme, and 
there ure individuals who are insisting that the States shall 
finance all persons who enter upon reclamation projects. 

Mr. President, if this scheme of the Federul Government 


‘furnishing funds to every settler who goes upon reclamation 
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projects is carried out, it will in the end cost the Government 
tens of millions of dollars. The personnel in the Reclamation 
Service will be materially augmented and the importance of 
this governmental agency will be immeasurably magnified. 

I am opposed to governmental landlordism. I um opposed 
to the Government becoming the father and mother and nurse 
and guurdian of American citizens. The scheme to me is mest 
objectionable, and is wholly unnecessary. The pioncers who 
went into the West and built ronds and founded towns and 
cities and States, were not subsidized by the Federal Govern- 
ment, nor was the Federal Treasury open to meet either their 
necessities or their demands. They had no Federal Govern- 
ment to build reseryoirs or construct canals, Their courage 
and valor and faith in themselves wrought mighty miracles 
and converted arid wastes into fruitful fields and made the 
desert to blossom as the rose. I do not think it wise or proper 
for the Federal Government to finance those who go upon 
reclamation projects. If they do, why should they not finance 
those who seek to obtain title to the public domain under the 
homestead law? 

Mr. WALSH. Let us admit all that; and many of us sym- 
pathize more or less with the views of the Seuator. Neverthe- 
less, the Senator can not be oblivious of the fact that a very 
substantial sentiment has been developed within the last two 
years against the whole reclamation policy, and this proposi- 
tion has no little support in the House, because it is recognized 
it means the death of the system. We have to confront this 


situation. That is all there is to it. 
Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. KING. I would like to reply to the Senator; but I 


yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. ODDIE. This amendment was thrashed out very thor- 
oughly last year before the Committee on Irrigation aud Rec- 
Tannition, and is practically in the same form as the bill intro- 
dneed by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] lust year 
and favorably acted on by the committee. This year we have 
discussed the question of State aid at great length. In my 
State the proposition of State aid is absolutely unconstitutional, 
unfeasible, and impractical. I hope this amendment which 
takes its place will be agreed to. 

I think it is understood by the members of the committee 
that the experimental work provided for in this amendment 
will net in any manner delay or hold up work on projects which 
have been authorized and appropriated for. I will ask the 
Senator from Utah if that is not the case. 

Mr. SMOOT, This is an entirely different preposition from 
any new project. I may say to the Senate that if it becomes a 
law it is my opinion that the Secretary of the Interior will 
select two projects, and, personally, if this was to be a perma- 
nent progrini, if it was to be followed year in and year out, 
if it was to be a policy established, I never would vote for it in 
the world. It seems to be that it is the cheapest way in the 
world to settle this propaganda that is going from one end of 
this country to the other, started, I may say to my colleague, 
by the department, in my opinion, that the Government of the 
United States is going to advance money to any man who wants 
to go on a project in the sum of $3,000, if he hus $1,500, and let 
him work out the farm if possible, under the direction of the 
Government. My experience kus taught me that the man who 
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goes upon a farm and is a farmer, who goes there knowing that 
he has to rely upon what he has aud the strength of his arm, 
and has a determination to make a home, irrespective of what 
he would be called upon to suffer or pass through, is the man 
who ultimately makes a success. 

A great many people believe otherwise. I think the expendi- 
ture of $500,000 will be the cheapest way in the world to dem- 
onstrate the theory as to whether they can be assisted by the 
Government, pay back to the Government every dollar that they 
get, nud then make a success of the irrigation projects, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I promised to yield first to the Senator from 
Newudn. Then I shall be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. ODDIE. As I understand it, if the amendment is agreed 
to, und whether it is agreed to or not, there will be no further 
delay in the beginning und completion of the projects already 
authorized und appropriated for? 

Mr. SMOOT. None wlmtever if we enn get the bill passed, 
but Senators must remember that nu year ago the interior 
appropriation bill was in conference for weeks and weeks. 

Mr. KING. We have not the Spauish Springs item in the 
bill now as we had then. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was not the trouble. 
with the State aid item. 
ago. That will be the trouble now if we keep these provisions 
in the bill and reject the amendment now under cousideration, 

I merely want to add this statement. I take it for granted 
that Senators who are interested in the reclamation of land 
in the West want to reach the time when, if a project is going 
to be a success, we can know it and appropriate money for 
it and get it completed. We want to know which of the proj- 
ects nre not feasible and of which it is impossible to make a 
success, and then not spend another dollar of Government 
money upon them. 

With this amount of money I have not any doubt in the world 
that the whole proposition will be settled and settled for all 
time. I may add in passing that I believe the policy that has 
been carried out to build up the West will ultimately suc- 
ceed, I think this is the very cheapest way of arriving at 
the decision by actual experience and testing it ont. 

Mr. KING. The Senator wants to prove the falsity of Doc- 
tor Mend's theory by putting it into practice, 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is the only way it can be proved. 
If it should prove to be a success, I am one who will gladly ad- 
mit that Doctor Mead was right and that the outcome of it was 
not what I expected. I should be glad to do that. 

Mr, ODDIE. Mr. President, the Spanish Springs project in 
Neyada has just been mentioned, When that is completed 
it will be a credit to the whole reclamation system of the 
West, I want to see the work started without any further 
delay. These matters have been discussed thoroughly in the 
committee and declared fensible by the department. I under- 
stand that when this bill is passed there will be no further 
delay in starting and completing the work on it. If there is, 
we will find another way of bringing the matter before the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
of order? 

Mr. KING. Yes; I did. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is ready to rule. The 
amendment deals directly with the text of the bill as passed 
by the House, on page 69. The House having legislated in 
connection with it, the Chair would hold that the amendment 
relating to that legislation is in order, The point of order is 
not sustained: 

Mr. KING, I shall not appeal, because we have not a 
quorum present. I yield now to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desired to ask the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. McNary] a question, but I will submit it at another 
time. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr, President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Since the discussion arose I have at- 
tempted to find the reference made in the Honse to the language 
for which the language in this bill is a substitute. As yet I 
have been unable to. But when the bill was under discussion 
in the House a point of order was ralsed against the provision 
for State aid, and the Speaker ruled that the point of order 
was Not well taken. The language in this bill is a substitute 
for that. Therefore if tliat was in order, the same should 
hold true in this instance. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
the ruling of the Chair. 
tained. 


The trouble was 


The Senator has made the point 


No appeal has been taken from 
The point of order has not been sus- 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment, 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment may 
go over until to-morrow, as we can not finish the bill to-night. 
I would tike now to proceed with committce amendments, and 
then offer in behalf of the committee certain amendments. 

Mr. KING, That course is agreeable to me. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 90, after line 12, to insert: 


Under the supervision and direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
the reclamation of arid lands, under the act of June 17, 1902, and 
acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, shall be adminis- 
tered by a commissioner of reclamation, who shall be equipped for 
the duties of sald office by practical experience In irrigation of aril 
lands und the agricultural development and utilization thereof, and 
who shall be appoluted by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate: Provided, That the first commissioner ap- 
pointed under the provisions herein shall receive a salary of $10,000 
per annum, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 91, line 7, after the word 
„business,“ to strike out the period and “ Payment may be made 
of expenses of packing, crating, and transportation (including 
draynge) of personal effects of employees of the Reclamation 
Service upon permanent change of stations” and to insert a 
semicolon, so us to read: 


Whenever, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, the Com- 
inissioner of the Bureau of Reclamation shall find that the expenses of 
travel, including the local transportation of employees to and from 
their homes to the places where they are engaged on constractlon or 
operation and maintenance work, can be reduced thereby he may 
authorize the payment of not to exceed 8 cents per mile for a motor 
cycle or 7 ceuts per mile for an automobile uscd for necessary official 
business. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 91, at the end of line 11, 
to increase the total appropriation from the reclamation fund, 
from $7,681,000 to $7,768,000. 

The nmendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 92, after line 2, to insert: 


To enable the Secretary of the Interior to cooperate with and assist 
the States of Idaho, Moutana, Oregon, and Washington lu negotiating 
an agreement or compact for the allocation of the waters of the Co- 
lumbia Liver and its tributaries, excepting the Snake River; to advise 
and assist in the formation of the proper district organization under 
the laws of the State of Washington and to complete any further 
economic or other investigations, including power possibilities by grav- 
ity or pumping systems, necessary to authorize construction of the 
necessary works for the reclamation of the lands embraced in the Co- 
lumbia Basin irrigation project in the State of Washington, $25,000. 


The nmendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 92, after line 14, to insert: 


For investigations to be made by the Secretary of the Interior 
through the Bureau of Reclamation to obtain necessary information to 
determine how arid and semiarid, swamp, and cut-over timberlands 
in any of the States of the United States may be best developed, as 
authorized by subsection R, section 4, second deficiency act, fisenl year 
1024, approved December 5, 1924 (43 Stat. p. 70), expenditures here- 
under to be made in accordance with the provistons applicable to 
appropriations made for the fiscal year 1927 from the reclamation 
fund, act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. p. 388), $15,000. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the heading United States 
Geological Survey, generul expenses,” on page 94, line 7, after 
the word “forests,” to strike out “$525,000" and insert 
“ $451,700," and in line 8. after the word “exceed,” to strike 
out “$300,000” and insert “ $267,000,” so as to read: 

For topographie surveys In yarlous portions of the United States, 
including lands in national forests, $451,700, of which amount not to 
ceed $267,000 may be expended for personal services in the District 
of Columbia: Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be 
expended in cooperation with States or municipalities except upon 
the basis of the State or municipality bearing all of the expense in- 
cident thereto in excess of such an amount as is necessary for the 
Geological Survey to perform its share of standard topographic sur- 
yeys, such share of the Geological Survey In no case excceding 50 per 
cent, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 94, line 17, before the 
word “of,” to strike out “$445,500” and insert “ $872,200,” 
and in line 18, after the word “ municipalities,” to strike out 
the comma and “and of this $73,300 shall be immediately 
ayailable,” so as to make the further proviso read: 
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Provided further, That $372,200 of this amount shall be available 
only for such cooperation with States or municipalities. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 95, line 9, after the name 
“Alaska,” to strike out “$50,000” and insert ‘ $63,000,” and 
in line 10, after the word “exceed,” to strike ont “ $30,000" 
and hisert “$40,000,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


For continuation of the investigation of the mineral resources of 
Alaska, $63,000, to be available immediately, of which amount not 
to exceed $40,000 may be expended for personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 95, line 25, after the word 
“laws,” to strike out “ $200,000" and insert “ $240,000," so as 
to read: 


For the examination and classification of lands requisite to the 
determination of their suitability for enlarged homesteads, stock-raising 
homesteads, public watering places, and stock driveways, or other uses, 
as required by the public land laws, $240,000, of which amount not to 
exceed $150,000 muy be expended for personal services In the District 
of Columbia, 


The amendment Was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 96, line 8, after the nu- 
merals 1921," to insert and other acts,” so as to read: 


For the enforcement of the provision of the acts of October 20, 1914, 
October 2, 1917, February 25, 1920, and March 4, 1921, and other acts 
relating to the mining and recovery of minerals on Indian and public 
lands and naval petroleum reserves; and for every other expense incl- 
dent thereto, Including supplies, equipment, expenses of travel and sub- 
sistence, the construction, maintenance, and repalr of necessary camp 
buildings and appurtenances thereto, $512,000, of which amount not to 
exceed $29,000 muy be expended for personal services in the District 
of Columbia, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 96, line 18, after the word 
„ scientific,” to insert “and technical,” and in line 20, after the 
word “scientific,” to insert “and technical,” so as to read: 


During the fiscal year 1927 the head of any department or independ- 
ent establishment of the Government having funds available for scien- 
tifle and technical investigations and requiring cooperative work by the 
Goologieal Survey on scientific and technical Investigations within the 
scope of the functions of that bureau and which it is unable to perform 
within the Umits of Its appropriations may, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, transfer to the Geological Survey such sums 
us may be necessary to carry on such investigations. The Secretary of 
the Treasury shall transfer on the books of the Treasury Department 
* any sums which may be authorized hereunder, und such amounts shall 
be placed to the credit of the Geological Survey for the performance of 
work for the department or establishment from which the transfer is 
made, 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 98, at the end of line 3, 
to reduce the total appropriation for the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey from $1,852,740 to $1,832,440, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next umendment was, under the heading National 
parks,” on page 106, line 3, after the figures “ $20,000," to insert 
“of which amount $10,000 shall be immediately available for 
the purchase of equipment,” so as to read: 


To enable the Secretary of the Interior to meet the emergencies 
caused by forest insects within national parks and national monuments 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior and to provide 
personnel and equipment for the investigation, control, and prevention 
of spread of such insects, to be expended directly or in cooperation with 
other departments of the Federal Government or with States, $20,000, 
of which amount $10,000 shall be immediately available for the pur- 
chase of equipment, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Freedmen’s 
Hospital,” on page 117, line 9, after the word “ambulance,” 
to insert “and not exceeding $200 for the purchase of books, 
periodicals, and newspapers for which payments may be made 
in advance,“ so as to read: 


For subsistence, fuel and light, clothing, to include white duck 
suits and white canvas shoes for the use of internes and rubber 
surgical gloves, bedding. forage, medicine, medical and surgical sup- 
plies, surgical instruments, electric Hghts, repairs, replacement of X- 
ray apparatus, furniture, motor-propelled ambulance, and not exceed- 
ing $200 for the purchase of books, periodicals, and newspapers for 
which payments may be made in advance, and other absolutely nec- 
essary expenses, $52,894, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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3. to in- 


The next amendment was, on page 117, after line 
sert the following additional section: 


Sec. 2. Appropriations herein made for the General Land Office, the 
Bureau of Indlan Affairs, the Rurcan of Reclamation, the Geological 
Survey, and the National Park Service shall be available for the em- 
ployment of men with teams, automobiles, or other facilities, 


Mr. KING. I do not quite understand that provision. Does 
it mean that they may expend for the activities called for in 
the item moneys which are appropriated for specific prrposes? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is to save considerable money. In other 
words, in the projects where they have a few days’ work the 
Comptroller General has ruled that they could not hire a 
team of horses and wagon and a man to do work that would 
not take more than five or six days unless it was ordered 
from Washington. 

Mr. KING. It was not intended that they might divert an 
appropriation which was not used for the employment of men 
aud teams to some other purpose? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. This is simply to meet a ruling made by 
the Comptroller General. Without it, it would mean a cost of 
perhaps four or five times as much on a small job involving 
only five or six days. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. That completes 
amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. I haye several amendments which I desire to 
offer in behalf of the committee and which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, line 11, after the word “ serv- 
ice,” insert the words “including personal services for tempo- 
rary and emergency telephone operators.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Crier CLERK. On page 8, line 19, under the heading 
“Surveying public lands,” strike out “ $800,000” and insert 
“ $830,000." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 11, line 2, in the swamp-land 
provision, strike out “$430,000 and insert “ $435,000." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Crier enk. On page 68, after the word “engineer,” 
in line 25, insert the following: 


: Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized, in his discretion, until June 30, 1927, to extend the time for 
payment of operation and maintenance or water-rental charges due 
mud unpuſd for such period as In his judgment may be necessary, not 
exceeding five years. The charges so extended shall bear interest, pay- 
able annually, at the rate of 6 per cent per aunum until paid. The 
Secretary of the Interior is also authorized, in his discretion, until 
June 30, 1927, to contract with any Irrigation district or wuter-users“ 
association for the payment of the construction charges then remain- 
ing unpaid within such term of years as the Secretary may find to be 
necessary. The construction charges due and unpaid when such con- 
tract is executed shall bear interest, payable annually, at the rate of 
6 per cent per apnum until paid. 


The question is on agreeing to the 


the committee 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Chir CLERK. On page 107, after line 3, insert as a 
separate paragraph the following: 

Hereafter appropriations made for the administration, protection, 
and maintenance of the national parks and national monuments under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interior shall be available for 
expense of depositing public money. 


The amendmeht was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to say to the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Siamons] that the next amendment has rela- 
tion to an appropriation for Howard University, but it does 
not include the objectionable item that has been put into 
appropriation bills in years past and which went out. The 
Senator's colleague [Mr. Overman], a member of the com- 
mittee, is entirely willing that the amendment should go in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment offered by 
the Senator from Utah will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK, On page 116, after line 22, insert: 


Howard University, $218,000, 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The Curr CLERK, On page 107, after line 8, insert the 
following as a separate paragraph: 


The proviso at the end of section 21 of the Federal highway act, 
approved November b, 1921, which requires that any amount of 
Federal funds apportioned to any State under the provisions of said 
act which shall remain unexpended at the end of the period during 
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which it is available for expenditure under sald section shall be 
reapportioned within 60 days thereafter to all the States in the same 
manner aud on the same basis as if it were being apportioned there- 
under for the first time, shall not apply to such portion of the sum 
apportioned to the State of Montena from the appropriations made 
for the flscul years ending June 30, 1924, and June 30, 1925, respec- 
lively, as may remain unexpended on June 30, 1926, and on June 30, 
1927, respectively, the dutes on which will expire the period during 
which the funds apportioned for the fiscal years 1924 und 1925, 
respect Pix, are avallable for expenditure; aud the portion of the sum 
apportioned to Montana for said fiscal year 1924 which shall remain 
unexpended on June 30, 1926, and the portion of the sum apportioned 
to Montana for the fiscal year 1925 which shall remulu unexpended 
on Juue 30, 1927, or such amount thereof as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may deem necessary, shail be expended by the Secretary of 
Agricultura in the construction of the road from Red Lodge. Mont., 
through the Beartooth Nntional Forest aud the Shoshone National 
Forest and Cooke City, State of Montana, so as to connect with the 
existing bighway into the Yellowstone Natloual Park, leading to sald 
town of Cooke City: Provided, That no part of the appropriations 
herein referred to shall be used on roads outside of uational forest 
reserves, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess 
until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CLAIMS OF ASSINIBOINE AND CROW INDIANS 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, there have been 
returned to the Senate from the House, ut the request of the 
Senate, the bill (S. 2141) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in 
any claims which the Assiniboine Indians may have against 
the United States, and for other purposes, and the bill (S. 2868) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, ex- 
amine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in claims which the 
Crow Tribe of Indians may have against the United States, and 
for other purposes, and a motion to reconsider the votes by 
which the bills were passed has been entered. The Senator 
from Moutana [Mr. WHEELER] is agreeable to haying the mo- 
tion granted and the bills restored to the calendar for further 
consideration. 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it 2s so ordered. 
The bills will be placed on the calendar. 

B HARRULD. 1 desire to submit supplemental reports on 
the bills. 

Mr. WALSH. I inquire of the Senator from Oklahoma if he 
desires to offer an amendment to the bill. 

Mr. HARRELD. No; I am merely offering supplemental re- 
ports. It seems that the former reports did not include the 
report of the Secretary of the Interior on the two bills, I am 
simply amending the former reports so as to set ont the reports 
which have been filed and were before the committee from the 
Secretary of the Interior with reference to the two bills. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘The reports contain no suggestion of an 
amendment? 

Mr. HARRELD. Yes; the report of the Seeretary of the 
Interior does suggest some amendments, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The supplemental reports will be 
recelyed. 

Mr. HARRELD submitted supplemental reports to accom- 
pany the bills as follows: 

A bill (S. 2141) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, exumine, adjudicate, and enter'judgwent in any 
claims which the Assiniboine Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 351, pt. 2) ; and 

A bill (8. 2868) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any 
claims which the Crow Indians may have against the United 
States, und for other purposes (Rept. No. 352. pt. 2). 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


RIGHTS IN THE CAMEROONS 


In executive session this day, the following treaty was rati- 
fied, und, on motion of Mr. Bona, the injanction of secrecy 
was removed therefrom; 
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To the Senate: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate to ratification, I transmit herewith a treaty between the 
Government of the United States and the Government of His 
Britannic Majesty, signed at London, February 10, 1925, iu 
regurd to the rights of the respective Governments and their 
nationals in that part of the former German protectorate of 
the Cameroons over which a mandate was conferred upon his 
Britannic Majesty. 

Carvin Cooter. 

Tur WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, Murch 3, 1925. 
The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to 
lay before the President, with a view to its transmission to 
the Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to 
ratification, if his judgment approve thereof, a treaty between 
the Government of the=United States and the Government 
of His Britannic Majesty, signed at London, February 10, 
1925, in regard to the rights of the respective Governments and 
their nationals in that part of the former German protecto- 
rate of the Cameroons over which a mandate was conferred 
upon His Britannie Majesty. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Crartes R. Hcones, 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, March 2, 1925, 


Whereas His Britannic Majesty has accepted a mandate for 
the administration of part of the former German protectorate 
of the Cameroons, the terms of which have been defined by 
the Council of the League of Nations us follows:— 

“ARTICLE 1 


“The territory for which a mandate is conferred npon His 
Britannic Majesty comprises that part of the Cameroons which 
lies to the west of the line laid down in the declaration signed 
on the 10th July, 1919, of which a copy is annexed hereto. 

“This line may, however, be slightly modified by mutual 
agreement between His Britannic Majesty's Government and 
the Government of the French Republic where an examination 
of the localities shows that it is undesirable, either in the 
interests of the inhabitants or by reason of any inaccuracies in 
the map, Moisel 1:300.000 annexed to the declaration, to ad- 
here strictly to the line laid down therein. 

“The delimitation on the spot of this line shall be carried 
out in accordance with the provisions of the said declaration. 

“he final report of the Mixed Commission shall give the 
exact description of the boundary line as traced on the spot; 
maps signed by the Commissioners shall be annexed to tho 
report. This report, with its annexes, shall be drawn up in 
triplicute; one of these shall be deposited in the archives of 
the League of Nations, one shall be kept by His Britannic 
Majesty's Government, and one by the Government of the 
French Republic, 

“ARTICLE 2 

“The Mandatory shall be responsible for the peace, order 
and good government of the territory, and for the promotion 
to the utmost of the material and moral well-being and the 
social progress of its inhabitants. 

“ARTICLE 3 


“The Mandatory shall not establish in the territory any mili- 
tary or naval bases, nor erect any fortificutions, nov organise 
any native military force except for local police purposes and 
for the defence of the territory. 

“ARTICLE 4 

“The Mandatory: 

“1, Shall provide for the eventual emancipation of all slaves 
and for as speedy an elimination of domestic and other slavery 
as social conditions will allow; f 

2. Shall suppress all forms of slave trade; 

“3. Shall prohibit all forms of forced or compulsory labour, 
except for essential public works and services, and then only in 
return for adequate remuneration ; 

“4. Shall protect the natives from abuse and measures of 
fraud and force by the careful supervision of labour contracts 
und the recruiting of labour; 

“5, Shall exercise a strict control over the traffic in arms and 
ammunition aud the sale of spirituous liquors. 

“ARTICLE 5 


“In the framing of laws relating to the holding or transfer of 
land, the Mandatory shall take into consideration native laws 
and customs, and shall respect the rights and safeguard the 
interests of the native population. 
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“No native land may he transferred, except between natives, 
wilhout the previons consent of the public authorities, and no 
real rights over native land in favour of non-natives may be 
crenzed, except with the same consent. 

“The Mandatory shall promulgate strict regulations against 
usury. 

“ARTICLE 6 

„he Mandatory shall secure to all nationals of States Mem- 
bers of the League of Nations the same rights as are eujoyed in 
the territory hy his own nationals in respect of entry into and 
residence in the territory, the protection afforded to their person 
and property, and acquisition of property, movable aud im- 
movable, and the exercise of their profession or trade, subject 
only to the requirements of public order, and on condition of 
Compliance with the local law. 

„Further, the Mandatory shall ensure to all nationals of 
States Members of the League of Nations, on the same footing 
as to his own nationals, freedom of transit and navigation, and 
complete economic, commercial and industrial equality; except 
that the Mandatory shall be free to organise essential public 
works and services on such terms and conditions as he thinks 
just. 

*Coucessions for the development of the natural resonrees 
of the territory shall be granted by the Mandatory without 
distinction on grounds of nationality between the nationals of 
all States Members of the Lengne of Nations, but on such condi- 
tions as will inaintain intact the authority of the local Govern- 
ment. 

“Concessions haying the character of a general monopoly 
shall not be granted, This provision does not affect the right 
of the Mandatory to create monopolies of a purely fiscal char- 
acter in the interest of the territory under mandate and in order 
tu provide the territory with fiscal resources which seem best 
suited to the Jocal requirements; or, in certain cases, to carry 
out the development of natural resources, either directly by the 
State or by a controlled agency, provided that there shall result 
therefrom no monopoly of the natural resources for the benefit 
of the Mandatory or his nationals, directly or indirectly, nor 
any preferential advantage which shall be inconsistent with the 
economic, commercial and industrial equality hereinbefore 
guaranteed, 

“The rights conferred tw this article extend equally to com- 
panies and associations organised in accordance with the law 
of any of the Members of the League of Nations, subject only to 
the requirements of public order, and on condition of compli- 
ance with the local law. 

“ARTICLE T 


“The Mandatory shall ensure in the territory complete free- 
dom of conscience and the free exereise of all forms of worship 
which are consonant with public order and morality; mission- 
uries who nre nationals of States Members of the League of 
Nations shall be free to enter the territory and to travel and 
reside therein, to acquire and possess property, to erect religious 
buildings and to open schools throughout the territory; it being 
understood, however, that the Mandatory shall have the right 
to exercise such control as may be necessary for the mainte- 
nance of public order and good government, and to take all 
measures required for sueh control. 

“ARTICLE 8 


“The Mandatory shall apply to the territory any general in- 
ternational conyentions applleable to his coutiguous territory. 
“ARTICLE Q 


“The Mandatory shall have full powers of administration and 
legislation in the urea, subject to the mandate, This area shall 
be administered in accordance with the laws of the Mandatory 
us un integral part of his territory and subject to the above 
provisions, 

“The Mandatory shall therefore he at liberty to apply his 
laws to the territory under the mandate, subject to the modifi- 
cations required by local conditions, and to constitute the 
territory foto a customs, fiscal or administrative union or 
federation with the adjacent territories nuder his sovercignty 
or control, provided always that the measures adopted to that 
end do not infringe the provisions of this mandate. 

“ARTICLE 10 


“The Mandatory shell make to the Council of the League of 
Nations an aunual report, to the satisfaction of the Council, 
containing full information concerning the measures taken to 
apply the provisions of this mandate. 

“Antricty 11 


“The consent of the Conneil of the League of Nations is 
required for any modification of the terms of this maudate. 
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“ARTICLE 12 


“The Mandatory agrees that, if any dispute whatever should 
arise between the Mandatory and another Member of the 
League of Nations relating to the interpretation or the ap- 
plication of the proyisions of the mandate, such dispute, if 
it can not be settled by negotiation, shall be submitted to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice provided for by 
article 14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations”; and 

Whereas the Government of His Britannic Majesty und the 
Government of the United States of America are desirous of 
reaching a definite understanding as to the rights of their 
respective Governments and of their nationals in the said 
territory: 

The President of the United States of Ameriea and His 
Britannie Majesty hive decided to conclude a convention to 
this effect, and have named as their plenipotentiaries :— 

The President of the United States of America: 

His Excellency the Hononrabie Frank B. Kellogg. Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United States 
at London: 

His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, Emperor of India: 

The Right Honourable Joseph Austen Chamberlain, M. P., 
His Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for Forcigu Affairs: 
who, after haying communicited to each other their respective 
full powers, found in good and due form, have agreed as 
follows :— 

ARTICLE 1 

Subject to the provisions of the present convention, the 
United States consents to the administration by His Britannic 
Majesty, pursuant to the aforesaid mandate, of the former Ger- 
man territory described in article 1 of the mandate, hereinafter 
called the mandated territory. 

ARTICLE 2 

The United States and its nationals shall have and enjoy all 
the riglits and benefits secured under the terms of articles 2, 3. 
4,5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 of the mandate to Members of the League of 
Nations and their nationals, notwithstanding the fact that the 
United States is not u member of the League of Nations. 

ARTICLE 3 

Vested United States property rights in the mandated terri- 

tory shall be respected and in no way impaired. 
Arien 4 

A duplicate of the annual report to be made by the Manda- 
tory under article 10 of the mandate shall be furnished to the 
United States, 

Antictn 5 

Nothing contained in the present convention shall be affected 
by any modification which may be made in the terms of the 
mandate as recited above, wiless such modification shall have 
been assented to by the United States, 

ARTICLE 6 

The Extradition treaties and conyentions in force between 

the United States and the United Kingdom shall apply to the 


| mandated territory. 


Anriern T 

The present convention shall be ratified in necordance with 
the respective constitutional methods of the High Contracting 
Parties. The ratifications shall be exchanged at London 2s sven 
as practicable, It shall take effect on the date of the exchange 
of ratifications. 

In witness whereof, the widersigned have signed the present 
convention, and have thereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate at London, this 10th day of February, 1925. 

[SEAL] Prank B. KH. Log. 

[SEAL] AUSTEN CHAMBERLATN. 


RIGHTS IN EAST AFRICA 

In executive session this day, the following treaty was rati- 
fied and, on motion of Mr. Boran, the injunction of seerecy was 
remoyed therefrom: 

To the Senate: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the Senate 
to ratification, I transmit herewith a treaty between the Goy- 
ernment of the United States and the Government of His 
Brittanie Majesty, signed at London February 10, 1925, in re- 
gard to the rights of the respective Governments nud their 
nationals in that part of the former German colony of East 
Africa over which a mandate was ccuferred upon His Brit- 
tanic Majesty. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

Wushington, March 3, 1925. : 
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The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned the Secretary of State has the honor to lay 
hefore the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Sonate to receive the advice and consent of that body to rati- 
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“ARTICLE 4 
“The Mandatory shall not establish any military or naval 
bases, nor erect any fortifications, nor organise any natiye mili- 
tary force in the territory except for local police purposes und 


fication, if his judgement approve thereof, a treaty between the for the defence of the territory. 


Government of the United States and the Government of His 


Britannic Majesty, signed at London February 10, 1925, in re- 


gard to the rights of the respective Governments and their 
nationals in that part of the former German colony of East 
Africa over which a mandate was conferred upon His Britannic 
Miujesty. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES E. HUGHES. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 2, 1923. 


Whereas His Britannic Majesty has accepted a mandate for 


the ndininistratiou of part of the former German colony of Rast 


Atrien, the terms of which have been defined by the Council 
of the League of Nations as follows :— 
„Antrieb 1 


“he territory over which n mandate ix conferred upon His 
Britannie Majesty (hereinafter called the Mandatory) com- 
prises that part of the territory of the former colony of Ger- 
man East Africa situated to the eust of the following line :— 

“From the point where the frontier between the Uganda 
Protectorate and German Wast Africa cuts the River Ma- 
vumba, a straight line in u south-easterly direction to point 
1640, about 15 kilom. sonth-sonth-west of Mount Gabiro; 

“Thence a straight line In a southerly direction to the north 
shore of Lake Mohazi, where it terminates at the confluence 
of a river situated about 2% kilom. west of the confluence 
of the River Msilala: 

“If the trace of the railway on the west of the River Kagera be- 
tween Bugufi and Uganda approaches within 16 kilom. of the line 
defined above, the boundary will be carried to the west, follow- 
ing a minimum distance of 16 kilom. from the trace, without, 
however, passing to the west of the straight line joining the 
terminal point on Lake Moliazi and the top of Monnt Kivisa, 
point 2100, situated on the Uganda-German East Africa fron- 
tler about 5 kilom. south-west of the point where the River 
Mavnmba cuts this frontier; 

“Thence a line south-castwards to meet the southern shore 
of Lake Mohazi; 

„hence the watershed between the Taruka and the 
Mkarange and continuing southwards to the north-eastern end 
of Lake Mugesera ; 

“Thence the median Hne of this lake and continuing south- 
wards across Lake Ssake to meet the Kagera ; 

“Thence the course of the Kagera downstream to meet the 
western boundary of Bugufi; 

“Thence this boundary to its junction with the eastern 
boundary of Urundi; 

“Thence the castern aud southern boundary of Urundi to 
Lake Tanganyika. 

“Tho line described above is shown on the attached British 
1: 1,000,000 map. G. S. G. S. 2932, sheet Ruanda aud Urundi. 
The boundaries of Bugufi and Urundi are drawn as shown in 
the Deutscher Kolonialatlas (Dietrich-Reimer), scale 1: 1,000, 
000, dated 1906. 

ARTICLE 2 


„Boundary Commissioners shall be appointed by His Britan- 
nic Majesty and His Majesty the King of the Belgians to trace 
on the spot the line described in article 1 above. 

“Tn case any dispute should arise in connection with the 
work of these commissioners, the question shall be referred to 
the Council of the League of Nations, whose decision shall be 
final. 


“The final report by the Boundary Commission shall give | 


the precise description of this boundary as actually demarcated 
on the ground; the necessury maps shall be annexed thereto 
und sigued by the commissioners. The report, with its annexes, 
shall be made in triplicate; one copy shall be deposited in the 
archives of the League of Nations, one shall be kept by the 
Government of His Majesty the King of the Belgians and one 
by the Goverument of His Britannic Majesty. 
“ARTICLE 3 


“The Mandatory shall bo responsible for the peace, order and 
good government of the territory, and shall undertake to pro- 
mote to the utmost the material and moral well-being and the 
social progress of its intabitants. The Mandatory shall haye 
full powers of legislation and administration. 


“ARTICUR 5 
| “The Mandatory: 

„1. Shall provide for the eventual emancipation of all slaves 
and for as speedy an elimination of domestic and other slavery 
as social conditions will allow; 

“2. Shall suppress all forms of slave trade: 

“3. Shall prohibit all forms of forced or compulsory labour, 
except for essential public works and seryices, and then only in 
return for adequate remuneration ; 

“4. Shall protect the natives from abuse and measures of 
fraud and force by the careful supervision of labour contracts 
and the recruiting of labour; 

. Shall exercise a strict control over the trafie in arms 
| and ammunition and the sale of spirituous liquors. 

“ARTICLE 6 


| “Tn the framing of laws relating to the holding or transfer 
of land, the Mandatory shall take into consideration native laws 
| and customs, und shall respect the rights und safeguard the 
interests of the native population, 

“No nitive land may be transferred, except between natives, 
| without the previous consent of the publie authorities, and no 
real rights over native lund in favour of non-natiyes may be 
created, except with the sume consent. 

“The Mandatory will promulgate strict regulations against 
usury, 


“ARTICLE 7 


“The Mandatory shall secure to all nationals of States Mem- 
bers of the League of Nations the same rights as are enjoyed 
in the territory by his own nationals in respect of entry into 
and residence in the territory, the protection afforded to their 
person and property, the acquisition of property, movable and 
immovable, and the exercise of their profession or trade, sub. 
ject only to the requirements of public order, and on com 
dition of compliauce with the local law. 

Further, the Mandatory shall ensure to all nationals of 
States Members of the League of Nations, on the same footing 
as to his own nationals, freedom of transit and navigation, and 
complete economic, commercial and Industrial equality; pro- 
vided that the Mandatory shall be free to organise essential 
publice works and services on such terms and conditions us 
he thinks just. 

“Concessions for the development of the natural resources 
of the territory shall be granted by the Mandatory without 
distinction on grounds of nationality between the nationals of 
nll States Members of the League of Nations, but on such con- 
ditions as will maintain intact the authority of the local Gov- 
ernment. 

“Concessions having the character of a general monopoly 
shall not be granted. This provision does not affect the right 
of the Mandatory to create monopolies of a purely fiscal char- 
acter in the interest of the territory under mandate, nud in 
order to provide the territory with fiscal resources which seem 
best suited to the local requirements; or, in certain cases, to 
carry out the development of natural resources either directly 
by the State or by a controlied agency, provided that there 
shall result therefrom no monopoly of the natural resources for 
the benefit of the Mandatory or his nationals, directly or in- 
directly, ner any preferential advantage which shall be incon- 
sistent with the economic, commercial and industrial equality 
hereinbefore guaranteed. 

“The rights conferred by this article extend equally to com- 
panies and associations organised in accordance with the law 
of any of the Members of the League of Nations, subject only 
to the requirements of public order, and on condition of com- 
pHance with the local law. 


“ARTICLH 8 


“The Mandatory shall ensure in the territory complete free- 
dom of conscience and the free exercise of all forms of worship 
which are consonant with public order and morality; mis- 
sionaries who are nationals of States Members of the League 
of Nations shall be free to enter the territory and to travel 
and reside therein, to acquire and possess property, to erect 
religious buildings and te open schools throughout the terri- 
tory; it being understood, liowever, that the Mandatory shall 
have the right to exercise such control as may be necessary 
for the maintenance of publie order and good government, and 
to take all measures required for such control. 
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“ARTICTE 9 

“The Mandatory shall apply to the territory any general in- 
ternational conveutions alrendy existing, or which may be 
concluded hereafter, with the approval of the League of Na- 
tions, respecting the slave trade, the traffic in arms and am- 
munition, the Hquor traffic and the traffic in drugs, or relating 
to commercial equality, freedom of transit and navigation, 
acrial navigation, railways, postal, telegraphic and wireless 
communication and Industrial, literary and artistic property. 

“The Mandatory sball co-operate in the execution of any 
common policy adopted by the League of Nations for prevent- 
ing and combating disense, including diseases of plants and 
animals. 

“ARTICLE 10 

“The Mandatory shall be authorized to constitute the ter- 
ritory into a customs, fiscal and administrative union or fed- 
eration with the adjacent territories under his own sovereignty 
or control. provided ulways that the measures adopted to that 
end do not infringe the provisions of this mandate. 

“ARTICLE 11 

“The Mandatory shall make to the Council of the Leagne 
of Nations an annual report to the satisfaction of the Council, 
containing full information concerning the mecusures taken to 
apply the provisions of this mandate. 

“A copy of all laws and regulations made in the course of 
the year and affecting property, commerce, navigation or the 
moral and material well-being of the natives shall be annexed 
to this report. 

“ARTICLE 12 

“The consent of the Council of the League of Nations is re- 

quired for any moditication of the terms of this mandate. 
“ARTICLE 13 


“The Mandatory agrees that if any dispute whatever shonld 
arise between the Mandatory and another Member of the 
League of Nations relating to the interpretation or the applica- 
tion of the provisions of the mandate, such dispute, if it can- 
not be settled by negotiation, shall be submitted to the Per- 
inanent Court of International Justice provided for by article 
14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. > 

“States Members of the League of Nations may lkewise 
bring any claims on behalf of their nationals for infractions of 
their rights under this mandate before the said court for de- 
cision”; and 

Whereas at its mecting of the 31st August, 1923, the Council 
of the League of Nations approved certain modifications of 
article 1 of the aforesaid mandate, which now reads as fol- 
lows :— 

“ARTICLE 1 

“The territory over which a mandate is conferred upon His 
Britannic Majesty (hereinafter called the Mandatory) com- 
prises that part of the territory of the former colony of Ger- 
man East Africa, situated to the east of the following line :— 

“The mid-stream of the Kagera River from the Uganda 
boundary to the point where the Kagera River meets the west- 
ern boundary of Bugufi; 

“Thence this boundary to its junction with the eastern bown- 
dary of Urundi; 

“Thence the eastern and southern boundary of Urundi to 
Lake Tanganyika”; and 

Whereas the Government of His Britannie Majesty and the 
Government of the United States of America are desirous of 
reaching a definite understanding as to the rights of their re- 
spective Governments and of their nationals in the said ter- 
ritory: 

The President of the United States of America and His 
Britannic Majesty have decided to conclude a convention to 
this effect, and have named as their plenipotentiaries :— 

The President of the United States of America: 

His Excellency the Honourable Frank B. Kellogg, Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United States 
at London: 

lis Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland and of the British Dominions Beyond the 
Seas, Emperor of India: 

The Right Honourable Joseph Austen Chamberlain, M. P., 
His Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs: 
who, after haying communteated to each other their respec- 
tive full powers, found in good and due form, have agreed as 
follows: 

ARTICLE 1 


Subject to the provisions of the present convention, the 
United States consents to the administration by His Britannic 
Majesty, pursuant to the aforesaid mandate, of the former Ger- 
man territory described in article 1 of the mandate, hereinafter 
called the mandated territory, 
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AxTictr 2 


The United States and its nationals shall have and enjoy all 
the rights and benefits secured under the terms of articles 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 of the mandate to Members of the League 
of Nations and their nationals, notwithstanding the fact that 
the United States is not a member of the League of Nations. 

ARTICLE 3 


Vested United States property rights in the mandated terri- 
tory shall be respected and in no way impaired. 
ARTICLE 4 


A duplicate of the annual report to be made by the Manda- 
tory under article 11 of the mandate sball be furnished to the 
United States, : 

ARTICLE 5 

Nothing contained in the present convention shall be affected 
by any modification which may be made in the terms of the 
mandate as recited above, unless such modification shall have 
been assented to by the United States. 

ARTICLE 6 


The Extradition treaties and conventions in force between 
the United States and the United Kingdom shall apply to the 
inandated territory. 

Axriern T 


The present convention shall be ratified in accordance with 
the respective constitutional methods of the High Contracting 
Parties. The ratiflcatlons shall be exchanged at London us 
soon as practicable. It shall take effect on the date of the ex- 
change of ratifications. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned have signed the present 
convention, and have thereunto atlixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate at London, this 10th day of February, 
1925. 

[SEAL] 

[SEAL] 


Frank B. KELLOGG 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


RIGHTS IN TOGOLAND 


In executive session this day, the following treaty was rati- 
fied, and, on motion of Mr. Boran, the Injunction of secrecy wus 
removed therefrom : 

Wo the Senate: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the Senate 
to ratification, 1 transmit herewith a Treaty between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the Government of His Bri- 
tannic Majesty, signed at London February 10, 1925, in regard 
to the rights of the respective Governments and their nationals 
in that pirt of the former German protectorate of Togoland 
over which a mandate was conferred upon His Britannic 
Majesty. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tue Warre House, 

Washington, March 3, 1925. 


Thie PRESIDENT? 


The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to rati- 
fication, if his judgment approve thereof, a treaty between the 
Government of the United States and the Government of His 
Britannic Majesty, signed at London, February 10, 1925, in 
regard to the rights of the respective Goyernments and their 
nationals in that part of the former German protectorate of 
Togoland over which a mandate was conferred upon His 


Britannic Majesty. 


Respectfully submitted. 
CHARLES D. HUGHES. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, Marck 2, 1925. 


Whereas His Britannic Majesty has accepted a mandate for 
the administration of part of the former German protectorate 
of Togoland, the terms of which have been defined by the 
Council of the League of Nations as follows: 

“ARTICLE 1 


“The territory for which a mandate is conferred upon His 
Britannie Majesty comprises that part of Togoland which lies 
to the west of the line iaid down in the Declaration signed on 
the 10th July, 1919, of which a copy is annexed hereto. 

“This line may, however, be slightly modifed by mutual 
agreement between His Britannic Majesty's Government and 
the Government of the French Republic where an examination 
of the localities shows that it is undesirable, either in the inter- 
ests of the inhabitants or by reason of any inaccuracies iu the 
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map Sprigade 1: 200,000 annexed to the Declaration, to adhere 
strictly to the liue laid down therein. 

“The delimitation on the spot of this line shall be carried 
out in accordauce with the proyisions of the said Declaration. 

“The final report of the Mixed Commission shall give the 
exact description of the boundary line as traced on the spot; 
maps signed by the Commissioners shall be annexed to the 
report. This report, with its annexes, shall be drawn up in 
triplicate ; one of these shall be deposited in the archives of the 
League of Nations, one shall be kept by His Britannic Majesty's 
Government, and one by the Government of the French 
Republic. 

“ARTICLE 2 

“The Mandatory shall be responsible for the peace, order and | 
good government of the territory, and for the promotion to the 
utmost of the material and moral well-being aud the social 
progress of its inhabitants. 

“ARTICLE 3 

“The Mandatory shall not establish in the territory any mili- 
tary or naval bases, nor erect any fortifications, nor organise 
any native military force except for local police purposes and 
for the defence of the territory. 


“ARTICLE 4 


“The Mandatory : 

“1. Shall provide for the eventual emancipation of all slaves, 
and for as speedy an elimination of domestic and other slavery 
as social conditions will allow; 

„2. Shall suppress all forms of slave trade; 

“3, Shall prohibit all forms of forced or compulsory labour, 
except for essential public works and services, and then only in 
return for adequate remuneration ; 

“4, Shall protect the natives from abuse and measures of | 
fraud and force by the careful supervision of labour contracts 
aud the recruiting of labour; 

. Shall exercise a strict control over the traffic in arms and 
ammunition and the sule of spirituous liquors. 


“ARTICLE 5 


“Tn the framing of laws relating to the holding or transfer 
of land, the Mandatory shall take into consideration native laws 
and customs, and shall respect the rights and safeguard the 
interests of the native population. 

“No native land may be transferred, except between natives, | 
without the previous consent of the public authorities, and no 
real rights over native land in favour of non natives may be 
created, except with the same consent. 

“The Mandatory shall promulgate strict regulations against | 
usury. j 


“ARTICLE 6 s 


“The Mandatory shall secure to all nationals of States Mem- 
hers of the League of Nutious the same rights as are enjoyed | 
in the territory by his own nationals in respect of entry into 
aud residence in the territory, the protection afforded to their 
person and property and acquisition of property, movable and 
immovable, and the exercise of their profession or trade, subject 
ouly to the requirements of public order, and on condition of | 
compliance with the local law. 

Further, the Mandatory shall ensure to all nationals of 
States Members of the League of Nations, ou the same footing 
us to his own nationals, frecdom of transit and navigation, and 
complete economic commercial and industrial equality, except 
that the Mandatory shall be free to organise essential public 
works and services on such terms and conditions as he thinks 
just. 

“Concessions for the development of the natural resources of 
the territory shall be granted by the Mandatory without dis- 
tinction on grounds of nationality between the nationals of all 
States Members of the League of Nations, but on such conditions 
us will maintain intact the authority of the local Government. 

“Concessions haying the character of a general monopoly 
Shall not be granted, This provision does not affect the right 
of the Mandatory to create monopolies of a purely fiscal char- 
acter in the interest of the territory under mandute and in 
order to provide the territory with fiscal resources which 
secm best suited to the local requirements; or, In certain 
cases, to carry out the development of natural resources, 
either directly by the State or by a controlled agency, pro- 
yided that there shall result therefrom no monopoly of the 
natural resources for the benefit of the Mandatory or his 
nationals, directly or indirectly, nor any preferential adyan- 
tage which shall be inconsistent with the economic, commer- 
cial aud industrial equality hereinbefore guaranteed. 

“The rights conferred by this article extend equally to 
companies aud associations organised in accordance with the 
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law of any of the Members of the League of Nations, subject 
only to the requirements of public order, and on condition 
of compliance with the local law. 


“ARTICLE 7 


“The Mandatory shall ensure in the territory complete 
freedom of conscience and the free exercise of all forms of 
worship which are consonant with public order and morality; 
missionaries who are nationals of States Members of the 
League of Nations shall be free to enter the territory and to 
travel and reside therein, to acquire and possess property, to 
erect religious buildings and to open schools throughout the 
territory; it being understood, however, that the Mandatory 
shall have the right to exercise such coutrol as may be neces- 
sary for the maintenance of public order and good government, 
and to take all measures required for such control. 


“ARTICLE 8 


“The Mandatory shall apply to the territory any general 
international conventions applicable to his contiguous terri- 
tory. 

“ARTICLE 9 

“The Mandatory shall have full powers of administration 
and legislation in the urea, subject to the mandate, This arca 
shall be administered In accordance with the laws of the Man- 
datory as an integral part of his territory and subject to the 
above provisions, 

“The Mandatory shall therefore be at liberty to apply his 


| laws to the territory subject to the mandate with such modifi- 


cations as may be required by local conditions, and to con- 


| stitute the territory into a customs, fiscal or administrative 
; union or federation with the adjacent territories under his 


sovereignty or control provided always that the measures 
adopted to that ceud do not infringe the provisions of this man- 
date. 
“ARTICLE 10 
“The Mandatory shall make to the Council of the League of 
Nations an annual report, to the satisfaction of the Council, 


| containing full information concerning the measures taken to 


apply the provisions of this mandate. 
* ARTICLE 11 


“The consent of the Council of the League of Nations is 
required for any modification of the terms of this mandate. 
“ARTICLE 12 


“The Mandatory agrees that, if any dispute whatever 


Should arise between the Mandatory and another Member of 


the League of Nations relating to the interpretation or the 


| application of the provisions of the mandate, such dispute, if 


it cannot be settled by negotiation, shall be submitted to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice provided for by 
article 14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations“; and 

Whereas the Goyernment of His Britannic Majesty and the 
Government of the United States of America are desirous of 
reaching a definite understanding as to the rights of their 
respective Governments and of their nationals in the said 
territory: 

The President of the United States of America and His 
Britannic Majesty have decided to conclude a conyention to 
this effect, and have named as their plenipotentiaries :— 

The President of the United States of America: 

His Excelleney the Honourable Frank B. Kellogg, Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United States 
at London: . 

His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, Emperor of India: 

The Right Honourable Joseph Austen Chamberlain, M. P., 
His Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs: 
who, after having communicated to each other their respective 
full powers, found in good and due form, have agreed as 
follows :— 

Articrn 1 

Subject to the provisions of the present convention, the 
United States consents to the administration by His Britannic 
Majesty, pursuant to the aforesaid mandate, of the former 
German territory described in article 1 of the mandate, here- 
inafter called the mandated territory. 

ARTICLE 2 


The United States and its nationals shall haye and enjoy all 
the rights and benefits secured under the terms of articles 2, 
8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 of the mandate to Members of the League 
of Nations and their nationals, notwithstanding the fact that 
the United States is not a Member of the League of Nations, 
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ARTICLE 3 
Vested United States property rights in the mandated terri- 
tory shall be respected and in no way impaired. 
ARTICLE 4 
A duplicate of the anunal report to be made by the Manda- 
tory under article 10 of the mandate shall be furnished to the 
United States. 
ARTICLE 5 
Nothing contained in the present convention shall be affected 
by any modification which may be made in the terms of the 
mandate as recited above, unless such modification shall have 
been assented to by the United States. 
ARTICLE 6 
The Extradition treaties and conventions in force between 
the United States and the United Kingdom shall apply to the 
mundated territory. 
ARTICLE 7 
The present convention shall be ratified in accordance with 
the respective constitutional methods of the High Contracting 
Parties. The ratifications shall be exchanged at London as 
soon as practicable. It shall take effect on the date of the 
exchange of ratifications. 
In witness whereof, the undersigned have signed the present 
convention, and haye thereunto affixed their seals. 
Done in duplicate at London, this 10th day of February, 1925, 


[SEAL] FRANK B. KELTOGG 
[SEAL] AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


RECESS 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
a recess, the recess being until noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, took 
a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, March 18, 1926, at 12 
o'clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 
Eeccutive nominations received by the Senate March 17 (dlegis- 
lative day of March 15), 1926 
COLLEOTOR OF CUSTOMS 
A. Lincoln Acker, of Philadelphia, Pa., to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs-collection district No. 11, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia, Pa. Reappointment. 
Coast AND Groperic Survey 


The following-named officers of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 

yey to the positions indicated below: $ 
TO BE AID WITH RELATIVE RANK OF ENSIGN IN THE NAVY 

Wiliam Francis White, of Massachusetts, vice H. A. Paton, 
promoted. 

award John Burke, of Massachusetts, vice A, F. Jankow- 
ski, promoted. 
TO BE JUNIOR HYPROGRAPHER AND GEODETIC ENGINEER WITH RELA- 

TIVE RANK OF LIEUTENANT, JUNIOR GRADE, IN THE NAVY 

Hubert Alexander Paton, of Arkansas, vice A. W. Skilling, re- 
signed. 

Alexander Francis Jankowski, of Nebraska, vice L. B. Clore, 
resigned, 

Carl Ingman Aslakson, of Minnesota, vice W. H. Overshiner, 
resigned. 

Samuel Barker Grenell, of New York, vice C. J. Itter, jr., re- 
signed. 

Riley Jacob Sipe, of Ohio, vice W. T. Coombs, promoted. 

William’ Francis Malnate, of Massachusetts, vice H. B, 
Brown, resigned. 

Carl Fred Ehlers, of Iowa, vice F. E. Joekel, resigned. 

Prank Gerard Johnson, of Massachusetts, vice B. E. Lan- 
easter, resigned. 

Paul Albert Smith, of Michigan, vice W. G. Craib, resigned, 

PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 
MARINE CORPS 

Lieut. Col. John C. Beaumont to be a colonel in the Marine 
Corps from the 24th day of February, 1926. 

Maj. Walter N. Hill to be a lieutenant colonel in the Marine 
Corps from the 24th day of February, 1926. 

Capt, Clyde H. Metenlf to be a major in the Marine Corps 
from the 26th day of June, 1925. 

First Lieut. Albert B. Sage to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 3d day of December, 1925. 

First Lieut. John D. Lockburner to be a captain in the 
Marine Corps from the 19th day of January, 1926. 

Second Lieut. James M. Smith to be a first Meutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 3d day of December, 1928. 
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POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Hiram T. Graves to be postmaster at Crossville, Ala., in place 
a H; T. Graves. Incumbent's commission expires March 17, 
926. 

John E. Sutterer to be postmaster at Cullman, Ala., in placo 
1 5 E. Sutterer. Iucumbent's commission expires March 17, 

Joe L. Hinson to be postmaster at East Tallassee, Ala., in 
ang pa J. L. Hinson. Incumbent's commission expires March 
l, 26. 

Andrew J. Beard to be postmaster at Jacksonville, Ala., in 
1 Or X. J. Beard. Incumbent’s commission expires March 

William K. Black to be postmaster at Millport, Ala., in place 
vase K. Black. Incumbent's commission expires March 17, 

Annie M. Stevenson to be postmaster at Notasulga, Ala., in 
place of A. M. Stevenson. Incumbent's commission expired 
November 15, 1925. 

L. Rather Day to be postmaster at Albany, Ala., in place of 
L. E. IIuie, resigned. 

G. Aubrey Sayers to be postmaster at Tallassee, Ala., in place 
of I. G. Mathews, removed. 


ALASKA 


Jacob Otness to be postmaster at Petersburg, Alaska, in place 
of Jacob Otness. Incumbent’s commisston expired March 16, 
1926. 

CALIFORNIA 


Ed Lewis to be postmaster at Marysville, Calif., in place of 
Ed Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expired March 14, 1926. 

Forest E. Paul to be postmaster at Pacific Grove, Calif., in 
place of James Harper, removed, 


COLORADO 


Frank I. Dodge to be postmaster at Denver, Colo., in placa 
of F. L. Dodge. Iucumbent's commission expires March 18, 
1926. 

Fred M. Moore to be postmaster at Littleton, Colo., in placa + 
of F. M. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
20, 1926. 

Vivian A. Flaugh to be postmaster at Pagosa Springs, Colo., 
in place of V. A. Flaugh. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 28, 1925. 

Edward W. Roscoe to be postmaster at Ridgway, Colo., in 
place of E. W. Roscoe. Incumbent's commission expires March 
18, 1926. 

CONNECTICUT 

William E. Hazen to be postmaster at-Georgetown, Conn., 
in place of W. E. Hazen, Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 21, 1926. 

DELAWARE 


Ella W. Johnson to be postmaster at Newport, Del., in place 
of E. W. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 14, 
1926. 

FLORIDA 


Silas E. Yon to be postmaster at Blountstown. Fla., In placa 
of S. E. Yon, Incumbent’s commission expires March 18, 
1926, 

ILLINOIS 


Clarence L. Kiger to be postmaster at Cisne, III., in place of 
Č. L. Kiger. Incumbent's commission expired March 16, 1926. 

Arthur F. Eberlin to be postmaster at Hardin, III., in place 
of A. F. Eberlin., Incumbeut’s commission expired March 16, 
1926. 

Edwin W. Perkins to be postmaster at Newark, III., In place 
of Orrie Dunbar. Incumbent’s commission expired November 
8, 1925. 

Myron W. Hughes to be postmaster at Wauconda, III., in 


place of M. W. Hughes. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 14, 1926. 
INDIANA 


Cadmus C. Funk to be postmaster at English, Ind., in place 
of C. C. Funk. Incumhbeat's commission expired March 1, 1926, 


IOWA 

Earl P. Tucker to be postmaster at Panora, Iowa, in place 
of E. P. Tucker. Incumbent’s commission expires March 18, 
1926. 


Fred P. Carothers to be postmaster at Nodaway, Iowa, in 
place of Elizabeth Friman, resigned. 
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KANSAS 

Bertha McClair to be postmaster at Carbondale, Kans., in 
place of Bertha McClair. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 18, 1926. 

Francis E. Williams to be postmaster at Elgin, Kans., in 
place of F. E. Williams, Incumbeut's commission expires 
March 18, 1926. 

Florence M. Heinz to be postmaster at Grainfield, Kans., in 
place of F. M. Heinz. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
18, 1926. 

KENTUCKY 

Benoni H. Lott to be postmaster at Lewisport, Ky.. in place 
of B. II. Lott. Incumbent's commission expired March 16, 
1926. 

Mike C. Winfrey to be postmaster at Columbia, Ky., in place 
of M. E. Wilson, deceased. 

LOUISIANA 

Harry R. Mock to be postmaster at Baskin, La., in place of 
H. R. Mock. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 1926. 

Eugenie L. Richard to be postmaster at Bayou Goula, La,, in 
place of E. L. Richard. Incumbent's commission expired March 
14, 1926. 

Russell A. Dilly to be postmaster at Clinton, La., in place of 
R. A. Dilly. Incumbent’s commission expired March 14, 1926. 

II. Ernest Benefiel to be postmaster at Kenner, La., In place 
of II. E. Benetiel, Incumbent's commission expired March 14, 
1926. 

Theodore A. Rains to be postmaster at Marthaville, La., in 
place of T. A. Rains. 
14. 1926, 

Leonard J.. Thompson to be postmaster at Montgomery, La,, 
fn place of I. L. Thompson. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 7, 1926. 

MARYLAND 

Lloyd T. Hayden to be postmaster at Centerville, Md., in 
Place of L. T. Hayden. Incumbents commission expired Feb- 
ruary 21, 1926. 
| George E. Lane to be postmaster at Queenstown, Md. in place 
‘of G. E. Lane, Incumbent's commission expired January 24, 
1926. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

William E. Gibson to be postmaster at West Bridgewater, 
Mass., in place of W. E. Gibson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires March 17, 1926, 

MICHIGAN 

TeeRoy Perry to be postmaster at Grand Blane, Mich., in 
place of M. G. Cook. Incumbent's commission expired August 
11, 1925. 

Frank J. Gravelle to be postmaster at Rapid River, Mich., in 
paee of F. J. Gravelle. Incumbent's commission expired Au- 
gust 24, 1925. 

George W. Davis to be postmaster at Tekonsha, Mich., in 
place of G. W. Davis. Incumbent's commission expires March 
18, 1926. 

James M. Ronline to be postmaster at Vandalia, Mich., in 
place of J. M. Bonine, Incumbent's commission expires March 
18, 1926, 

MINNESOTA 

Cleften M. Krogh to be postmaster at Argyle, Minn., in place 
of C. M. Krogh. Incumbent's commission expired December 22, 
1925. 

Johannes A. Bloom to be postmaster at Chisago City, Minn., 
in place of J. A. Bloom. Incumbents commission expires 
March 18, 1926. 

William Edmond to be postmaster at Claremont, Minn., in 
place of O. F. Way. Incumbents commission expired Novem- 
ber 22, 1925. 

Edgar Stivers to be postmaster at Dodge Center, Minn. in place 
of Edgar Stivers. Incumbent's commission expires March 18, 
1926. 

Charles F. Whitford to be postmaster at Henderson, Minn., in 
place of Charles Beecher, Incumbent's commission expired 
November 22, 1925. 

Frank J. Machacek to be postmaster at Lonsdale, Minn., in 
place of J. W. Douda. Incumbent's commission expired No- 
vomber 22, 1925. 

Charley P. Fossey to be postmaster at Lyle, Minn., in place 
of ©. P. Fossey. Incumbent's commission expires March 18, 
1926. 

Ole E. Nelson to be postmaster at Marietta, Minn., in place of 
O. E. Nelson. Tncumbent’s commission expires March 18, 1926. 

George M. Young to be postmaster at Perham, Minn., in place 
of G. M. Young. Incumbent's commission expires March 18, 
1926. 
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William J. Colgan to he postmaster at Rosemount, Minn., in 
2 5 of W. J. Colgan. Incumbent's commission expires March 
8, 1926. 

Harvey Harris to be postmaster at Vesta, Minn., in place of 
ee Harris. Incumbent's commission expired October 6, 

Francis H. Densmore to be postmaster at Wilmont, Minn.. in 
place of F. H. Densmore. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 18, 1926. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Hubbard E. McClurg to be postmaster at Ruleville, Miss., in 
place of H. E. McClurg. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 7, 1926. 

2 MISSOURI 

Tester C. Snoddy to be postmaster at Ash Grove, Mo., in 
place of L. C. Snoddy. Incumbent's commission expired March 
8, 1926. 

Edward Early to be postmaster at Baring, Mo., in place of 
Edward Early. Incumbents commission expires March 18, 
1926. 

Fred L. Mills to be postmaster at Commerce, Mo,, in place of 
F. L. Mills. Incumbent’s commission expires March 18, 1926. 

Albert G. Reeves to be postmaster at Lucerne, Mo., in place 
of A. G. Reeves. Incumbents commission expires March 18, 
1026. 

Hubert Lamb to be postmaster at Pineville, Mo., in placo 
of Hubert Lamb. Inecumbent’s commission expired August 4, 
1925. 

Clarice C. Lloyd to be postmaster at Valley Park, Mo,, in 
place of C. C. Lloyd. Incumbent's commission expires March 
18, 1926. 

Elizabeth Middleton to be postmaster at Kingsville, Mo. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1925. 

Gussie C. Henneke to be postmaster at Leslie, Mo., in place 
of O. H. Remmert, removed. 

Joseph G. Gresham to be postmaster at Queen City, Mo., 
in place of L. C. Brower, deceased. 

MONTANA 

James S. Honnold to be postmaster at Joliet, Mont., in place 
of J. S. Honnold, Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1926. 

NEBRASKA 

Erma L. Thompson to be postmaster at Dunning, Nebr., in 
place of E. L. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1926. 

Charles Leu to be postmaster at Elkhorn, Nebr., in place of 
Charles Leu. Incumbents commission expired March 16, 
1926. 

Bert L. Strauser to be postmaster at Madrid, Nebr., in place 
of B. L. Strauser, Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 


1026. 

Philip Stein to be postmaster at Plainview, Nebr., in place of 
Philip Stein. Incumbent's commission expired February 10, 
1926. 

NEW HANPSHIRE 

Webb Little to be postmaster at Campton, N. H., in place of 
Webb Little. Incumbent's commission expired March 16, 1926. 

Samuel G. Blaisdell to be postmaster at Milton, N. II., in 
place of S. G. Blaisdell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1926. 

NEW MEXICO 

Charles Neustadt to be postmaster at Grant, N. Mex., in 

place of Carl Seligman, resigned. 


NEW JERSEY 


Charles H. Ellis to be postmaster at Camden, N. J., in 
place of C. H. Ellis. Incumbent's commission expires March 
18, 1926. 

Harry T. Hagaman to be postmaster at Lakewood, N. J., in 
place of H. T. Hageman, Incumbent’s commission expires April 
7, 1926. 

Frank E. Marinaccio to be postmaster at Madison, N. J., in 
place of F. E. Marinaccio. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 3, 1926. 

NEW York 

James Avery to be postmaster at Aurora, N. T., in place 
of James Avery. Incumbent's commission expired March 16, 
1926. 

Earle L. Burdick to be postmaster at Belmont, N. V., in 
place of E. L. Burdick, Incumbents commission expired March 
16, 1926. 

William J. Scott to be postmaster at Black River, N. X., in 
place of W. J. Scott. Incumbents commission expired March 
16, 1926, 


1926 


Hugh M. Hall to be postmaster at Cassadaga, N. V., in 
place of H. M. Hall. Incumbents commission expired March 
16, 1926. 

Lincoln G. Hawn to be postmaster at Evans Mills, N. X., 
in place of L. G. Hawn. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1926. 

Harvey S. Decker to be postmaster at Germantown, N. Y., 
in pace of H. S. Decker. Tncumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1926. 

Clarence E. Hirsch to be postmaster at Lindenhurst, N. X., 
in piace of C. E. Hirsch. Inecumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1926. 

George H. Gladstone to be postmaster at Margaretyille, N. X., 
in place of G. E. Gladstone. Incumbents commission expired 
March 16, 1926. 

enjamin S. Helmer to be postmaster at Mohonk Lake, N. V., 
in place of B. S. Helmer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1926. 

Milton Jeffery to be postmaster at New Woodstock, N. V., 
in place of Milton Jeffery. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1926, 

Chester J. Hinman to be postmaster at Palenville. N. X., in 
place of C. J. Hinman. Incumbents commission expires March 
20, 1926. 

Henry A. Cole, to be postmaster at Pine Hill, N. X., in 
place of II. A. Cole. Incumbent's commission expired March 
14, 1926. 

Frederick Harrigan to be postmaster at Roosevelt, N. Y., in 
place of Frederick Harrigan. Incumbents commission expired 
March 16, 1926, 

Gilford L. Hadley to be postmaster at Sandy Creck, N. X., 
in place of G. IL. Hadley. Incumbents commission expired 
March 16, 1926. 

Howard M. Brush to be postmaster at Smithtown Branch, 
N. V., in place of II. M. Brush. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired March 16, 1926. 

Scott E. Phinney to be postmaster at Westport, N. V., in 
place or S. E. Phinney. Incumbeut's commission expired March 
16, 1926, 

WORTH CAROLINA 

Lawson M. Almond to be postmaster at Albemarle, N. G., 
in piace of L. M. Almond. Incumbents commission expires 
March 18, 1926. 

Minnie T. Moore to be postmaster at Atkinson. N. C., in 
place of M. T. Moore. Ineumbent's commission explres March 
18. 1926. 

Madison L. Wilson to be postmaster at Bakersville, N. G., 
in place of M. L. Wilson. Ineumbent's commission expires 
March 18, 1926. 

James D. Andrews to be postmaster at Fairmont, N. G., in 
place of J. D. Andrews. Incumbents commission expires 
March 18, 1926. 

Herbert II. Miller to be postinaster at Hickory, N. 
place of H. H. Miller. 
18. 1926. 

Wayne E. Bailey to be postmaster at Chadbourn, N. C., In 
place of H. M. Bullard, resigned. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Kathryn Savage to be postmaster at Braddock, N. Dak., in 
place of Kathryn Savage. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 14, 1926. 

Charles E. Harding to be postmaster at Churchs Ferry, 
N. Dak, in place of C. E. Harding. Incumbents commission 
expired March 14, 1926. = 

Anna A. Bjornson to be postmaster at Kulm, N. Dak., in 
place of A. A. Bjornson, Incumbents commission expired 
March 14. 1926. 

Anthony Hentges to be postmaster at Michigan, N. Dak., 
in place of Anthony Hentges. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 14, 1926. 

Andrew D. Cochrane to be postmaster at York, N. Dak., in 
Pace of A. D. Cochrane. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 14, 1926. 


C.. in 
Incumbent's commission expires March 


OHIO 


Jaumes F. Bumpus to be postmaster at Butler, Ohio, in place 
of J. F. Bumpus. Iucumbent's commission expires Murch 18, 
1926. 

Mary B. Wanamaker to be postmaster at Cortland, Ohio, in 
place of M. B. Wanamaker. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 18, 1926. 

Franklin H. Smalley to be postmaster at Jeromesyille, Ohio, 
in place of F. H. Smalley. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 18, 1926. 
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Lester L. Leech to be postmaster at New London, Ohio, in 
place of L. L. Leech. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
28, 1925. 

Monto B. Coffin to be postmaster at New Vienna, Ohio, in 
lace of M. B. Cofin. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
8, 1926. 

Francis M. Hiett to be postmaster at Spring Valley, Ohio, 
in place of F. M. Hiett. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 18, 1926. A 

Cassius ©. Stephenson to be postmaster at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, in place of C. ©. Stephenson. Incumbents commission 
expires March 18, 1926. 
OREGON 

Elsie R. Johnson to be postmaster at Florence, Oreg., in place 
of W. H. Weatherson, deceased. 


OKLAHOMA 


Frauk R. Holt to be postmaster at Osage, Okla., in place of 
R. B. Cline, Ineumbent's commission expired November 22, 
1925. 

Milton F. Gaylor to be postmaster at Slick, Okla., in place of 
M. F. Gaylor, Incumbent's commission expired February 9, 
1926. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Herman L, Levy to be postmaster at Daisytown, Pa., in place 
of H. L. Levy. Incuinbent’s commission expired January 5, 
1926. 

Effie M. Lang to be postmaster at Fort Washington, Pa., in 
place of E. M. Lang. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 6, 1926. 

Thomas H. Probert to be postmaster at Hazleton, Pa., in 
place of T. H. Probert. Incumbent's commission expires March 
17, 1926. 

Mary V. Clemens to be postmaster at Linfield, Pa., in place 
of M. V. Clemens. Incumbent’s commission expired February 7, 
1926. 

James R. Davis to be postmaster at McAlisterville, Pa., in 
place of J. R. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 2, 1926. 

Charles B. Lengel to be postmaster at Newmanstown, Pa,, in 
place of C. B. Lengel. Incumbent's commission expired March 
14, 1926. 

Frank A, Honseholder to be postmaster at Oakmont, Pa., in 
place of John Bannen, Incumbents commission expired Febru- 
ary 6, 1926. 

Archibald E. Patterson to be postmaster at Orangeville, Pa., 
in place of A. E. Patterson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 

Edwin S. Burgham to be postmaster at Parnassus, Pa., in 
place of E. S. Burgham, Incumbents commission expired 
March 14, 1926. 

John F. Harshey to be postmaster at Penn, Pa., in place of 
J. F. Harshey. Incumbent’s commission expired March 14, 
1926. 

Harry Z. Wampole to be postmaster at Telford, Pa., in place 
of H. Z. Wampole. Incumbents commission expired February 
6, 1926. 

Max A. Crain to be postmaster at Winburne, Pa., in place 
of M. A. Crain, Incumbents commission expired February 2, 
1926. 

Erma E. Moyer to be postmaster at Bechtelsville, Pa., in 
place of L. G. Weller, decensed. 


FORTO Rico 


Cesar Rossy to be postmaster at Clales, P. R., in place of 
Cesar Rossy. Inueumbent’s commission expires March 17, 1926. 
America Rossy to be postmaster at Ensenada, P. R., in place 
of America Rossy. Incumbents commission expires March 
17, 1926. 
TENNESSEE 

John H. Poston to be postmaster at Henning, Tenn., in place 
of J. II. Poston, Incumbent’s commission expires March 18, 
1926. 

TEXAS 

Lee Brown to bo postmaster at Blanco, Tex., in place of Leo 
Brown. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 1926. 

Shirley P. Cox to be postmaster at Mobeetie, Tex., in place 
of S. P. Cox. Incumbent’s commission expired February 22, 
1926. 

Sidney J, Eaton to be postmaster at Mullin, Tex., in placo 
of S. J. Eaton. Incumbent’s commission expired February 14, 
1026. 

Frances A, Ragan to ba.postmaster at Manning, Tex., in place 
of A. L. ‘Thompson, resigned. 
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VIRGINTA 


S. Leon Lewis to be postmaster at Luni, Va., in place of 

J. B. Crumpler, resigned. 
WASHINGTON 

Dugene J. Edson to be postmaster at Coulee, Wash., in pinee 
of E. J. Edson. Incumbent's commission expired February 10, 
1926. 

Gordon C. Moores to be postmaster at Kennewick, Wash., in 
place of G. ©. Moores, Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
rnuary 16, 3926. 

Everett E. Cox to be postmaster at Wapato, Wash., in place 
of J. T. Johnston, resigned. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Claude S. Randall to be postmaster at Shinnsten, W. Va., in 
Place of Hugh H. Swiger. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
yember 17, 1925. 

Omar G. Robinson to be postmaster at Summersville, W. Va., 
in place of R. E. Horan, resigned. 

WISCONSIN 

Inma Dual to be postmaster at Cadott, Wis., in place of 
Tima Dugal. Ineunibent’s commission expired November 23, 
1925. 

Willinm A. Robiler to be postmaster at Coloma, Wis., in place 
of W. A. Roldicr, Incumbent's commission expires March 20, 
1926. 

toy E. Lawler to be postmaster at Gordon, Wis., in place of 
R. E. Lawler. Incumbent's commission expires March 20, 1926. 

William L. Chesley to be postmaster at Lena, Wis., in place 
of W. IL. Chesley. Incumbent’s commission explres March 20, 
1926. 

Kred S. Thompson to be postmaster at Superfor, Wis., in 
place of F. S. Thompson. Incumbeut's commission expires 
March 18, 1926, 


CONFIRMATIONS 
T.econtive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 17 (legls- 
lative day of March 15), 1926 
Juper or MUNICIPAL Court or THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
James A. Cobb to be judge of the municipal court, District of 
Columbia. 
POSTMASTERS 
COLORADO 
Charley W. Mickey, Rico. 
John W. Hultquist, Wray. 
“ INDIANA 
Jacob W. Mintzer, Ashley. 
Edgar H. Newlin, Bloomingdale. 
Byron B. Ganger, Bristol. 
William O. Nation, Centerpoint. 
Arthur F. Sayler, New Paris. 
MAINE 
Goorge H. Howe, Caribou. 
Charles F. Huff, Orrs Island. 
La Forest T. Spear, Rockport. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Almon W. Eaton, Wolfeboro. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Abbie L. Boyd, Pingree. 
: OKLAHOMA 
Waker Ð. Guthrie, Granite. ` 
PENNSYLVANIA 
George V. Glenn, East Butler. 
Horace L. Couch, New Brighton. 
Lewis H. Blinc, New Salen. 
Wilbur J. Woodriug, Port Matilda. 
VIRGINIA 
Grifüth S. Marchant, Mathews. 
George E. Joues, Painter. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, March 17, 1996 


The House met at 12 o'clock moon, and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Blessed Lord God, Thy revelations are so merciful and 
gracious that we are unequal to the task of definition, but 
read our hearts and accept their offerings. Keep us loyal 
to our own lives, and may we never be contented until we 
tind our higher gelyes. Show us the way, and may we stand 
and walk where the silyer ght falls. Bestow upor our coun- 
try blessings of peace, plenty, and prosperity. Bless all peoples 
within our borders, und make us one in faith and loyalty. We 
are grateful for the sons of God who have blessed and lifted 
tlie world nearer heaven and made goodness easier in the 
breasts of men. May a wave of good will continue to sweep 
over our land, and let the controlling, the converting, and re- 
storing spirit of God come to the Old World and make it new 
and fresh and clean. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. Jacosstern, by unanimous consent, was granted leave 
of absence, for 10 days, on account of illness in his family. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DICKINSON, of Iowa, by direction of the Committee 
on Appropriations, submitted for printing under the rule the 
bill (II. R. 10425) making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, and for other purposes, which was read the first and 
second time and, with the accompanying report (No. 568), was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union aud ordered printed. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points 
of order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado reserves all 
points of order on the bill. 


EENATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


Senate bills and resolutions of the following titles were taken 
from the Spenker's table and referred to their appropriate 
committees, as indicated below: 

B. 113. An act for the rellef of the owner of the American 
barge Teraco No. 153; to the Committee on Claims. 

8. 646. An act for the relief of F. M. Gray, jr, Co.; to the 
Committee on Chins. 

S. 1456. An act authorizing the Court of Claims of the 


United States to hear and determine the claim of H. C. 
Ericsson; to the Committee on Claims. 
S. 1828. Au act for the relief of Lieut. (Junior Grade) 


Thonis J. Ryan, United States Navy; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S. 1885. An act for the relief of James C. Minon; to the 
Committee ou Naval Affairs. 

8. 1912. An act to provide a method for the settlement of 
claims arising against the Government of the United States 
in sinus not exceeding $3,000 in any one case; to the Com- 
nittee on Claims. 

S. 2083. An act for the relief of Charles Wall; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 2085. An act to correct the naval record of John Cronin; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 2158. An act for the relief of certain disbursing officers of 
the otce of Superintendent State, War, and Navy Depart- 
ment Building; to the Committee on Claims. 

$.2215. An act for the relief of James E. Simpson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S$. 2296, An act nuthorizing insurance companies or asso- 
ciations or fraternal or beneficin! societies to file bills of Inter- 
pleader; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

8. 2752. An act for the purchase of land as an artillery 
range at Fert Ethan Allen, Vt.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

S. 2709. An act to extend the provisions of the national bank 


Beceutive nomination rejected by the Senate March 17 (legis- | act to the Virgin Islands of the United States, und for other 


lative day of March 15), 1926 
JounceE or UNITED States Crecuir COURT 


Wallace McCamant, of Oregon, to.be United States circuit 
judge, ninth circuit. 


} purposes; to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 

| 8.309. An act to reimburse certain fire-insnrance companies 

| the amounts paid by them for property destroyed by fire in sup- 
pressing bubonic plague in the Territery of Hawail in the 
yeurs 1899 and 1900; to the Committee on Claims. 


j 
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S. 8074. An act for the rellef of John E. Gattis; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 3193. An act granting the consent of Congress to the high- 
way department of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge 
neross the Tennessee River on the Waverly-Camden rond be- 
tween Humphreys and Benton Counties, Tenn.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3194. An act granting the consent of Congress to the higli- 
way department of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge 
across the Cumberland River on the Galnesboro-Red Boiling 
Springs road in Jackson County, Tenn.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3195. An act granting the consent of Congress to the high- 
way department of the State of Tennessee to coustruct a bridge 
across the Tennessee River on the Lenoir City-Sweetwater read 
in Londen County, VYenn.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3190. An act granting the consent of Congress to the high- 
way department of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge 
neross the Tennessee River on the Sayanneh-SMmer road in 
Hardin” County, Teun.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 85 

S. 3107. An act granting the consent of Congress to the high- 
way department of the State of Tennessve to construct a bridge 
across the Tennessee River on the Linden-Lexingtou road in 
Decatur County, Tenn.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3296. An act to amend an act approved January 30, 1925 
(ch. 117 of the Statutes of the Sixty-eighth Cougress), unthor- 
izing the payment of one-half the cost of the construction 
of a bridge across the San Jnan River uear Bloomfield, N. Mex.; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 61. Joint resolution authorizing the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago to enter into contructs for the erection of a 
building for its branch establishment in the city of Detroit, 
Mich,; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

S. 99. An act for the relief of the owner of the lighter East- 
man No, 14; to the Committee on Claims. 

THE RECORD 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike from the 
permanent Recorp the extension of remarks by the gentleman 
froin Georgia [Mr. LANKrorn] ou pages 8732, 5733, nud 5734, 
consisting of a verbatim copy of the sermon which the gentle- 
man has printed In connection with an eight-page extension of 
other remarks for which he made request and obtained permis- 
sion to extend. He has offended against the established pro- 
cedure of the Honse by extending extraneous matter to a seri- 
ous degree in this instance, especially in view of what was 
said by the Speaker a few days uso to the effect that Members 
should extend only their own remarks under leave to print. 

I am sorry not to see the gentleman from Georgia here. I 
sent word to him 10 minutes ago that I would make the 
motion. Surely it is a serions breach of propriety to print 
un article occupying four closely printed columns of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the gentleman's motion? 

Mr. TREADWAY. ‘To’ strike from the Recorp the portions 
of the Recorp indicated. 

NO QUORUM—CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
thut there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no qnorum present. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call ef the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to nuswer to their names: 

{Roll No. 51] 
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Abernethy Dominick Lanham Stevenson 
Aldrich Joyle we, Ga, Strong, Pa. 
Anthony Drane Magus, Pa. Strother 
Arentz Eaton Mead Sullivan 
Auf der Heide Fitzgerald, Roy G. Montague Summers, Tex. 
Bacharach Minberty Nelson, Wis. Swartz 
Jarkley Toss Newton, Minn, Sweet 
Beck Fredericks Norton Swing 
Bixler Freeman O'Connor, N. L. Swonpe 
Britten Gallivan Parker Taylor, Tenn, 
Burdick Golder Peavey Temple 
Butler Grauhum Phillips Tincher 
Canfield Hadley Porter Tinkham 
Carew Hawes Pou Tucker 
Chapman Hayden Purnell Upshaw 
Chindblom Hudson Rathbone Vare 
Cleary Hudspeth Reece Voigt 
Corning Hul, Venu, Sabath Walters 
Cramton Kicfuer Snell Weller 
Crowther Kindred Sproul, III. Wood 
Curry Knutson Sproul, Kans, Yates 
Dempsey Kurts Stepheus Zlulman 
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The SPEAKER. Three hundred and thirty-nine Members 
are present—a quoruin. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend further pro- 
ceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE RECORD 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, is there a motion 
pending? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TREADWAY] bas moved to strike out certain matters in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
order on the motion. I do not think it is a privileged motion. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for tive minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I think it is rather impor- 
tant that we bave a clear understanding of the matter. I 
suggest that the gentleman from Massachusetts specify what 
portion of the speech he wishes to strike out. 

Mr, TREADWAY. I moved, before the point of no quorum 
was made 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We want to know what the motion of 
the gentleman from Massuchusetts is. I ask the gentleman to 
restate the motion. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I move to strike from the Recorp the 
matter iuserted by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANK- 
bonn], beginuing on page 5732 and extending to the top of 
the second column on page 5734. That wus my motion. Am I 
recognized for five minutes, Mr. Speaker? 

Mr, EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I make the point of order 
that it is not a privileged motion; that is, I reserve the point 
of order. I do not think it is privileged. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask the gentleman a qnestion in connection with 
what he has stated in his motiou. What is the particular mat- 
ter on page 5782 that is objectionable? 

Mr. TREADWAY. The matter on pages 5782, 5733, and a 
pert of 5734 is in no sense objectionable. The objectionable 
part consists in the manner by which the gentleman from 
Georgin [Mr. LANKFORD] secured its insertion. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Does not the gentleman know that the 
gentleman from Georgia had time on the floor of the House? 

Mr. TREADWAY. If the gentleman from Georgia will as- 
sert in his speech of March 16 that he preuched the sermon 
which he inserts on pages 5732, 5783, and a part of page 
5734, then my motion is entirely of no ayail. The gentle- 
man does not even claim that he preached the sermon, The gentle- 
man has taken advantage of the privilege granted to him to 
extend his own remarks by inserting the sermon in the Rrcorp, 
and it is on that point that I wish to be heard. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr, TREADWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. CRISP. Does my friend understand that my colleague 
was granted five minutes in which to address the House; 
that he did address the House during a part of that five 
minutes and then obtained this leave to revise and extend his 
remarks? 

Mr. TRUEADWAY. I will say in reply to my friend that 
there has heen a great deal of criticism of the method of 
extension of remarks. I recognize that the gentleman secured 
fiye minutes of time, but I would ask whether in five minutes' 
time the gentleman could have completed a speech covering 
10 pages of the Recorp? Further than that, I shonld like to 
call attention to the statement made by the Speaker a few 
days ago directly bearing on this point, that if the remarks 
made by a gentieman himself are to include other matters 
then he should ask the privilege of inserting quotations from 
some other speakers. In justice to the Membership of the 
House he should so state when he secures permission to extend 
his remarks, aud in that particular I say that the gentleman's 
colleague from Georgia was very remiss. He asked the con- 
sent of the House to extend “my remarks,” as he said, and 
then he enters into a long tirade and debate having to do 


I want to reserve a point of 
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with a quarrel he has with a local newspaper, which is of no 
consequence to us and which, of course, he had the right to 
insert; but at the end of that he distinctly says he considers 
it a great privilege and pleasure to be able to insert a remark- 
able sermon under leave to extend his own remarks. That is 
why I am criticizing the gentleman from Georgia and calling 
the attention of the House to this situation in the hope that 
we can in a way keep the Record free from outside speeches, 


newspaper articles, sermons, and various other extraneous 
things, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY., The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 


Crisp} has not finished his questions. : 

Mr. CRISP. 1 simpiy desire to say that I have not read 
the speech of my collengue as printed in the Recorp; neither 
have I read the able sermon. I came into the House after 
my friend Mr. Treanway made his motion. 1 was advised 
that my colleague [Mr. LAN Kron] was given five minutes 
to address the Honse, and that when he had concluded what 
he desired to say he asked permission to extend his remarks, 
which privilege was granted him. My information is that 
his remarks were on Sunday closing, and I am informed that 
the sermon is an argument in support of Sunday closing of 
business in the District of Columbia. Now, I grant you that 
there have been many things incorporated in the RECORD un- 
der extension of remarks that were of doubtful propriety. I 
um not saying, however, that this is of doubtful propriety, 
because I think it is a legitimate argument in support of his 
contention for Sunday closing. It has always been the rule 
here that when a man was given leave to extend his remarks 
he was not confined to the placing in the Recorp his own 
remarks, Imt he could place therein anything that was perti- 
nent to the subject of bis own remarks. It seems to me this 
is pertinent, and I do not feel that the Honse should, under 
all the circumstances, mark out my colleague and expunge the 
Sermon from the RECORD. 

Mr. BYRNS and Mr. BLANTON rose. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would like to make a statement in 
relation to the remarks made by the gentleman from Georgia. 

I would say to my friend from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] my rea- 
son for making the motion as I did to strike out this part of 
the remarks from the Recor was in order to show the im- 
propriety of the action of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
LANKForD]|. I am perfectly wilting to withdraw that motion; 
very likely, as the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] 
has sald, it is not privileged, but I do say that such an exten- 
sion as this is very Improper. It is improper for a Member 
to fill the Recorp in this way, costing the Government $300, 
without the distinct authority or permission of the committee, 

I now yield to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. 

Mr. BYRNS. Does not the gentleman think it would not 
only be helpful but possibly add to the value of the Recorn to 
occasionally have an excellent sermon appear in the RECORD? 
[Applause.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have no objection to the printing of the 
sermon ; not the slightest; but I do say that the gentleman from 
Georgiu [Mr. LANKFORD] or any other Member intending to in- 
sert a sermon or any other lengthy document in the RECORD 
shonld have stated when he asked permission to extend his 
remarks that lie had other matter to insert in the Rxcokb. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to ask the gentleman 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Speaker, I call for the 
regular order. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I did not ask for any fur- 
ther extension of time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is proceeding, of course, 
under a reservation of a point of order, and objection is heard. 

Mr. TRHADWAY. Very well; I have made the remarks I 
wanted to make, 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts may proceed for five min- 
utes additional. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Massachusetts may proceed 
for five minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want the gentleman from Massachusetts 
to know that for three weeks the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
LANKFORD] has appeared before committees urging his Sunday 
observance bill, and his whole heart is wrapped up in trying to 
pass his Sunday closing bill. Whether we agree with the gen- 
tleman or not, he is sincere in trying to bring evidence 
before the House in favor of his Sunday closing bill, and this 
sermon was in support of his measure. 
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Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman from Texas say he 
does not consider the gentleman from Georgia did an improper 
thing under an extension of his own remarks to include a 
sermon? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; under the Speaker's ruling he should 
have obtained permission to do that. 

Mr, TREADWAY. That is the only point I am making. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I believe the gentleman did so uninten- 
tionally. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Very good. If it was unintentional, I 
shall withdraw the motion to strike out. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. I understand that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is willing to withdraw his motion, and I hope that he 
will do so. Before he does so, however, I should like to make 
this statement. We are trying in good faith in this House to 
protect the Recoxp. There has been a kind of gentlemen's 
agreement, acquiesced in by the responsible leadership on both 
sides of the House, that we should not extend in the Record 
articles from newspapers und other extraneous mutter without 
securing specifice permission for that purpose. If this awrec- 
ment is disregarded, it will hecome necessary, if we wish to 
protect the integrity of the Recorp, that objection be made to 
everything that is proposed, except what is specificully stated 
at the time to be a Member's own remarks. Unless we gen- 
erally observe the gentlemen's agreement, when a Member rises 
to ask leave to extend it will be necessary to interrogate him 
each time as to whether the extension is to be his own remarks. 
It ought not to be necessary to do this, and it will not be neces- 
sary if Members of the House will observe the agreement in 
good faith. The case iu hand is u clear violation of the agree- 
ment, although it is quite likely that the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LANKvonv}] was not aware of the general under- 
Standing among us. 

There is nothing improper in the matter contained in the 
extension, and no one claims that there is anything offensive 
about it. In my judgment it onght not to be stricken frou: the 
Recoxrp under the circumstances; but neither the gentleman 
from Georgia nor any other gentleman should extend in the 
Record even the Sermon on the Mount, the Ten Commandments, 
or any other extraneous matter without first securing the per- 
mission of the House to do so, 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. TREADWAY. All right. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to ask the gentleman from Missa- 
chusetts n question. The gentleman will find on page 3677 
of the Recorp that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyn] 
extended his remarks and inserted without apparent anthority 
four and x half or five pages of printed matter that are not 
his own remarks, and the gentleman does not even pretend 
they are his own remarks. I wonder if the gentleman from 
Massachusetts wus as diligent in investigating that matter as 
he was in investigating the remarks of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will say to my friend from Mississippi, 
when I took up the Ryconn and reached the speech of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. LANK¥rorp] and observed the 10 
pages there I was so provoked at what had been done in that 
case that I did not get as far as Mr. Dyrn's remarks. 

Mr. RANKIN. Now, will the gentleman be us diligent in 
investigating the remarks of the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. TREADWAY., I will be very glad 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will be very glad to yield the thoor. I 
have made all the statement I care to make and have suggested 
I would withdraw the motion. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama., In justice to the gentleman from 
Georgia, I think this should be said: When the appropriation 
Will for the Departments of Justice, State, Labor, and Com- 
merce was up I granted the gentleman 35 minutes of time. In 
view of the fact the time was nearly exhausted and so many 
to whom time had been promised were anxious to speak in the 
afternoon, the gentleman came to me and yolunteered to say 
he would take only four minutes and surrender the balance of 
his time in the hope he could get time on the bill following. 
On yesterday the gentleman was promised more time, or 
thought he wonld get more time, but took oniy about two min- 
utes of the five minutes that were then yielded to him. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer a privileged 
motion. I move to strike from the Recorp the matter inserted 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer], beginning on 
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page 5677 of the Recorp and extending to almost the bottom of 
paige 5682 of the RECORD. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order on the motion. 

Mr. RANKIN, I do not condone violation of the rules of the 
House with reference to this Recorn, but there was a more dis- 
tinct and pronounced violation on your side than there was on 
ours. While the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD] used 
“approximately two pages of the Recorp by inserting one of the 
most splendid sermons it has ever been my privilege to read— 
which 1 am glad to note one Republican has found, whether he 
read it or not—and which bears upon a subject of legislation 
now in contemplation, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] 
used five pages of the same Recorp on the same day to insert a 
great mass of extraneous matter with reference to legislation 
that had already passed the House, 

Every word that has been uttered by the distinguished Re- 
publicun lender [Mr. TiLsox] and by the learned gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] concerning the remarks 
of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LAN RKTonp] applies with 
wided force to the extended remarks of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Dyer]. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway], after I 
called his attention to the remarks of his colleague from Mis- 
Kouri [Mr. Dyk], kindly withdrew his motion to strike Mr. 
“LANKrorp’s remarks from the Recorp, I want to be as gen- 
erous as he is; but since the gentleman from Georgia has 
inserted this great sermon in the, Recorp and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has so kindly called attention to it, I want 
to insist that every Member on the other side of the aisle take 
the time to read it. I do this in the hope that it may result in 
a revival of legislative righteousness in the House, and I with- 
draw my motion to strike the remarks of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Dyer] from the Recorp. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 10 minutes. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is that the House shall 
be in order. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would like to know whether the fight- 
ing spirit that has manifested itself in the House this morning 
is due to the fact that this is the 17th day of March? 
[Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. LANKrorp] to address the House for 
10 minutes? 

Mr. BEGG. I object. 

SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House, the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. O'CONNELL] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
hers of the House, I aim addressing the House to-day under a 
unanimous-conseut request preferred on March 2 by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, Mr. Tinson, of Connecticut, and I 
desire to preface my remarks with an expression of my appre- 
ciation of his courtesy in this matter, as well as to express my 
personal admiration of his masterful leadership and those 
sterling qualities of heart and mind which he possesses in such 
abundant measure, and which haye commanded for him the 
confidence, respect, and affection of all the Members of this 
House, regardless of party. Aud to my own minority leader, 
that gracious, beloved, and able gentleman from Tennesseee, 
Mr. Garnert, I likewise extend niy thanks for his assistance and 
interest in securing fitting recognition of the importance of this 
day. 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE IRISH RACE TO THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED 

STATES 

To-day, throughout the whole civilized world wherever men of 
Ireland and their descendants are gathered together, the natal 
day of Ireland’s patron saint is being celebrated. Tt is a fitting 
tribute to the Irish race and a splendid aud generous acknowl- 
edgment of the debt of the United States to that world-famed 
country that this House pauses to-day in its deliberations and, 
by the unanimous consent of my colleagues, permits me to point 
out the intimate association of Ireland with our own country 
and the part it has played in our upward progress. And this 
courtesy is all the more appreciated, for while the citizens of 
this country of Irish lineage yield to none in their allegiance 
and devotion to the Stars and Stripes and the miglity Nation 
which they represent, they are proud and glad to dwell in 
memory on this day in particular, upon that little green isle 
across the sea which has so wonderfully affected the whole 
course of human history. 
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Ireland has made such contributions to human progress as to 
startle and quicken the imagination, and even slight reflection 
will make apparent its influence upon the history of muny 
nations, and particularly upon the history of the United States, 
Fortunate is it, indeed, that the part of the Irish race in the 
formation and upbuilding of this great Nation is not shrouded 
in obscurity but stands out with a brilliancy most profound, 

It is well on occasions such as this that those who are most 
concerned should bave tlieir minds refreshed with facts and 
figures so unimpeachable and so unassailable that they may be 
filled with a renewed pride in that noble race from which they 
sprung and imbued with a high resolve to emulate their virtues 
and live up to the high traditions so nobly preserved by their 
{llustrious ancestors. And it is well, too, that those who are 
Inclined to scoff and sneer at the people of Ireland and their 
descendants in this country should know the truth, should 
realize the debt of this country to the people of Ireland, so that 
in the future, if they malign or slander or cast aspersions upon 
that race, they shall do so without reason and against the Ught 
and the undeniable facts of history. 

In the brief space of my address I shall not be able to discuss 
the contributions of the Trish race to other lands, to tell how 
they kept the torch of learning burning during the dark days 
of the Middle Ages, when darkness of ignorance prevailed and 
internecine strife tore the world asunder, how they preserved 
the priceless records of the history of preceding centuries, and 
gave to the world some of the greatest scholars and teachers of 
any era, but I shall confine my remarks chiefly to their con- 
tributions to the founding and preservation of our own country, 

EARLY COLONIAL DAYS 

How many people realize the part they played in securing our 
separation from Great Britain during the early colonial days? 
And yet authentic records show that nearly one-third of Wash- 
ington’s entire army was composed of men born in Ireland or 
of Trish parentage. The Pennsylvania forces were generally 
referred to as “The Line of Ireland,” so many Irish did they 
contain. 

On the Mayflower were two men born in Ireland, Willtam 
Mullens and Christopher Martin. Priscilla, who captivated the 
heart of John Alden, was the daughter of William Mullens. 

John Sullivan, of New Hampshire, son of a Limerick school- 
master, started the revolt by seizing the fort of William and 
Mary, whose storehouses, filled with powder, furnished the am- 
munition which charged the guns fired at Bunker Hill in the 
following year. Capt. Jeremiah O’Brien with his four brothers, 
sous of Maurice O'Brien, born in Ireland, made the first sea 
attack on the British off Machias Bay, Me,, in May, 1775 [ap- 
plause], which James Fenimore Cooper describes as the Lex- 
ington of the Seas.” In their own vessel, a lumber schooner 
owned by O'Brien, they captured the British armed schooner 
Margaretia and defeated several other British vessels sent to 
effect their capture. Colonel Barrett and Capt. Jonas Parker, 
who commanded at Concord, were Irish, and there were 258 
Irish names among the roster of those who fought at Bunker 
IIII . 

Three brothers of oue family were colonial governors of 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Vermont. They were of 
the well-known Sullivan family, members of which served suc- 
cessively for several generations as attorney general of New 
Hampshire. ~ 

Matthew Lyon was born in Wicklow, Ireland. Serving with 
Ethan Allen he assisted in the capture of the British vessels in 
the first battle fought on Lake Champlain. Lyon afterwards 
represented three separate States in the lower House of Con- 
gress—Vermout, Kentucky, and Arkansas—and cast the decid- 
ing vote which made Thomas Jefferson President of the United 
States, [Applause.] 

John Barry, born in County Wexford, Ireland, is known to 
the world as the“ Father of the American Nayy." His achieve- 
ments on the high seas have never been surpassed by any naval 
commander in the history of the world. When General Howe 
offered Barry the command of the best frigate in the British 
Navy and 2,000 pounds sterling if he would desert the Reyolu- 
tlonary cause, Barry answered: 


I have devoted myself to the cause of my country, and not the 
value or command of the whole British fleet can seduce me from it. 


Applause. 

Barry received commission No. 1 from the hands of Wash- 
ington himself. 

Eleven of the great Revolutionary generals were born in 
Ireland—General Stark, the hero of Bennington; Morgan; 
Hogan; Greaton; Butler; Sir Richard Montgomery, who died 
before Quebec; Irvine; Hand; Thomas; Maxwell; and Lewis, 
Six others were sons of Irishmen—Knox, Mad Anthony” 
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Wayne, George Clinton, James Clinton, Reed, and Sullivan. 
Dr. John Cochran, an Irishman, was appointed by Washington 
us surgeon general of the Continental Army. Gen. George 
Clinton was the first Governor of New York, serving for 21 
years, and was afterwards twice elected Vice President of the 
United States. 

Twelve signers of the Declaration of Independence out of 56 
were Of Irish lineage. They were John Hancock, the Presi- 
dent of the First Congress and the first signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, of Irish descent on the maternal side; 
James Smith, of Pennsylvania, born in Dublin; George Taylor, 
of Pennsylvania, born in Ireland; Matthew Thornton, born in 
Limerick, Ireland ; Edward Rutledge, of Sonth Carolina, whose 
father, Dr. John Rutledge, was born in Ireland; George Reed, 
of Delaware, son of John Reed, who was born in Dublin; 
Thomas McKean, of Delaware, whose parents were born in 
Ireland; William Whipple, of New Hampshire, of Irish parent- 
age; Thomas Nelsou; Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Maryland, 
one of the richest men in the Colonies ; Robert Treat Paine, whose 
father was born in Ireland; and Tuomas Lynch, descendant 
of a noted family of Gulway, Ireland. Paine was a descendant 
of Robert O'Neil, who changed his nume and emigrated to 
America. It Is interesting to note in this connection thut in 
the early days the Irish could not clear from an Irish port, 
but found it necessary to emigrate from English ports and to 
take English surnames, Thus they took the names of trades 
or occupations, as Smith, Carpenter, Cook, Cooper, and Miller, 
nnd of colors, as Black, White, Green, Grey, and Brown, so 
that there are thousands of persons in this country to-day bear- 
ing English surnames who are undoubtedly of Irish descent or 
origin. 

Charles Thompson, first secretary of the Continental Con- 
gress, who prepured the first copy of the immortal Declaration 
of Independence from a rough draft of Jefferson, was born in 
Ireland, John Nixon, who first read it aloud to the assem- 
bled people from the steps of the state-house in Philadelphia, 
was Irish, as wus John Dunlap, who first printed it. He was 
the publisher of the Pennsylvania Packet, the first daily news- 
paper published in the United States, started in 1771. 

With all the sacrifices and in spite of the dauntless courage 
of the patriots of the Revolution, the great cause might still 
have been lost had it not been for the financial assistance ex- 
tended by the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, of Philadelphia, 
composed wholly, with the exception of a few honorary mem- 
bers, of men. of Irish birth or descent. When the ragged aud 
almost disheartened army of Washington was starving at 
Valley Forge these men raised a fund among their own mem- 
bers of $300,000, of which Robert Morris, the banker, an 
honorary member, subscribed $50,000, and Blair McClenachan a 
like amount. By this act it may well be that the whole future 
of our Nation was changed aud defeat turned into victory. 

Washington always recognized our great debt to the Irish 
and on the night before the British evacuated Boston forever 
on that memorable 17th of March, 150-years ago to-day, he 
made “St. Patrick” the watchword of the patriot lines, On De- 
cember 18, 1781, he was made an honorary member of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, of Philadelphia, and attended 
many of the early meetings. f 

— THE WAR OF 1812 


In the war of 1812 the outstanding figures were of Irish 
birth or descent. Among them were John Blakely; Stephen 
Decatur, Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, of Newport, R. I., 
son of un Irish mother; Commodore Thomas McDonough, who 
won a decisive victory over the British fleet at Plattsburg; and 
Charles Stewart, the famous commander of “ Old Ironsides.” 
The lust decisive battle of that war on land was fought by 
troops largely of Irish origin, under the leadership of Andrew 
Jackson, later President of the United States, and whose 
parents were born in Ireland. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
an interruption? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. I am sorry that I am 
unable to do so, for my time is limited and my subject is so 
vast. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I simply wanted to call the 
gentleman's uttention to the fact thut in referring to the war 
of 1812 lie left out Commodore Barney, the hero of the battle 
of Bladensburg. and to whom Congress yoted a sword. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. I have purposely left 
ont a great many names of prominent men of Irish blood be- 
cause the whole story would fill a volume. I can only sketch 
it briefly here. 


Will the gentleman yield for 


THE CIVIL WAR PERIOD 


The father of Gen. John A. Logan, one of the most distinguished 
volunteer soldiers of the Union, was born in Freland and was a 
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graduate of Dublin University. Besides making a remarkable 
record in the Mexican War, General Logan saved the Army of 
the North from defeat in the battle of Atlanta and won re- 
nown as a leader in many of the most sanguinary battles of 
the Civil War. He was for several terms a United States 
Senator from Ilinois and the Republican nominee for Vice 
President in 1884 on the ticket with James G. Blaine. 4 

Colonel Keenan led the most desperate cavalry charge of the 
war at Chancellorsville. Gen. Philip Kearney, a full-bred 
Irishman, wis the hero of four wars. He lost his Jeft arm 
in the Mexican War and died a hero's death at Chantilly, Va., 
where it was said he rode the battle line holding his sword 
between his teeth. 

Gen. James Shields was born in County Tyrone, Ireland. He 
was n hero of the Mexican War and Civil War, a judge of the 
Illinois Supreme Court, a Governor of Oregon, and the only 
min who ever had the honor of representing three distinct 
States in the United States Senute—linvis, Minnesota, and 
Missouri. [Applanse.] 

Brig. Gen. Thomas Francis Meagher, n brilliant Irish orator, 
organized and commanded the Trish brigade and was later suc- 
ceeded as commander by General Kelly. The last great blow of 
the Civil War was struck by Gen. Philip H. Sheridan, the son 
of Irish parents. THe was rated by General Grant as one of 
the most capable and fearless leaders of all time and placed 
in the same list as Napoleon. At the close of the Civil War he 
wis a lieutenant general and occupied next to the highest 
rank in the military services The highest command in the Navy 
at that time was held. by Admiral Porter, of Irish parentage 
nnd the second command was held by Admiral Rowan, who was 
born in Ireland. 

It was in the great Civil War that the Irish race displayed 
its unmatched devotion to the cause of this great Republic. 
There were 2,800,000 enlistments on the northern side during 
that period, which represents about 1,800,000 individual sol- 
diers. At the close of that war, in 1865, 1,000,516 soldiers were 
mustered out, of which no less than 150,000 were natives of 
Ireland, while those of Irish descent numbered several hundred 
thousand more. 

Besides the Stars and Stripes, the green tlag of Ireland was 
the only Hag carried by the Union forces during the war. Who 
hus not heard of the Irish Brigade, under Gen, Thomas Francis 
Meagher and later under Gen. Patrick Kelly, the greatest fight- 
ing unit of that period? They fought in all the major engage- 
ments, in all the bloodiest battles. Their motto was “No 
retreat,” and never was that motto forgotten, never was there 
cause for change, At Gnines Mills, Savage Station, White 
Onks Swamp Bridge, at Malveru’s Hill, at Fair Oaks, at 
Marye's Heights, and at Gettysburg they displayed their cour- 
age and bravely laid down their lives. 

When the situation was extremely critical at Fair Oaks, Gon- 
eral Sumner ordered the brigade forward. Baring his old gray 
head and in a voice choking with emotion, he addvessed the 
men: 


Boys, I stake my position on you. If you run away to-day, I will 
tear off these shoulder straps and run with yon, 


But after the battle the general and his shoulder straps re- 
mained. 2 

At Marye's Heights on December 13, 1863, the Irish Brigade 
was raked with a terrific fire from a protected position. Gen- 
eral Meagher plucked a sprig of green from a near-by hedge and 
placed it in his cap. His men did likewise, and with green box- 
wood in their caps, the green flag of Ireland, and the Stars and 
Stripes flying side by side, they rushed forward and wrote with 
their swords aml bayonets a record that is glorious and im- 
mortal and that time itself shall not efface. ; 

At Gettysburg on the afternoon of July 2, 1863, a religious 
ceremony Was perforined that in the sublime grandenr and mag- 
nificence of its setting was never egualed on this continent. 
Father William Corby, the chaplain of the Irish Brignde, pro- 
posed to give them general absolution before they advanced 
upon the enemy. Standing in front of the brigade drawn up in 
column of regiments, he made a fervent and impassioned appeal 
to the men to remember in the hour of battle the great Captain, 
Jesus Christ, aud to have sorrow und contrition for their sins, 
that they might be prepared to die for the cause for which they 
fought. Every man fell upon his knees, the fags were drooped, 
and Father Corby, with hund upraised and looking up to 
heaven, called down the blessing of the Almighty upon the men, 
As he pronounced the words of absolution the lips of the men 
moved in silent prayer. What a sight to thrill men's hearts! 
What an example for the cause of God and country! 

As one man the brigade arose and rushed forward into one 
of the greatest battles of history. And within a few short 
hours many of those men, in the full flower and vigor of 
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manhood, ylelded up their lives, and with hearts clean and 
pure went unafraid to meet their God. Let not the world 
forget that these-men who thus so nobly fought and died were 
all of Irish blood! ; 

But not alone in the ranks of the Union forees did Irish 
yalor shine. In the armies of those who fought for the sunny 
Southland were soldiers as braye and true as ever laid down 
their lives in any cause, and many stout Irish hearts beat 
beneath the tattered uniforms of gray. [Applause.] Many 
of them were in the ranks of the “Louisiana Tigers,” who 
fought so valiantly at Gettysburg on the southern side. 
Whole companies of Irish were in the Georgia Brigade, which 
held the Confederate line on Marye's Heights at Fredericks- 
burg, up which the Irish brigade charged with such matchless 
courage and such tremendous loss of life, There were scores 
of Trish in the regiments that were engaged in Pickett's 
memorable charge at Gettysburg and all through the Con- 
federate armies were descendants of that earlier Irish immi- 
gration that settled the uplands of the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia and the blue-grass region of Kentucky. Most famous 
umong them was the great “ Stonewall” Jackson—Lieut. Gen. 
Thomas Jonathan Jackson. Next to Robert E. Lee, who is 
rated by many as one of the greatest military geniuses, 
strategists, and tacticians of all time, Jackson was probably 
the ablest leader of the Confederacy. [Applause.] 

Another leader was Gen. Patrick R. Cleburne, who was 
born in 1828 near Cork, Ireland, and coming to the United 
States, became a lawyer at Helena, Ark. We enlisted as a 
private, rose rapidly to the command of a brigade, and for 
his conspicuous valor and services received the thanks of the 
Confederate Congress. 

How dear to every true southern heart is the memory of 
Father Abram J. Ryan, inspired poet priest of the South and 
a chaplain in the Confederate Army. [Applause.] Who 
can read with eyes undimmed by tears his poem in memory of 
his brother, Capt. David J. Ryan, who fell fighting for the 
South he loved and served so well? He was the author of 
The Sword of Robert Lee, and his beautiful and touching 
inasterpiece, The Conquered Banner, will live forever in the 
hearts of men. 

In the Spanish-American War and in the late World War 
the men of Irish lineage displayed, together with those of other 
races, the same high courage and devotion that has character- 
ized them in our previous history. That record is so well 
known as to need no further comment here. 

The SPHAKHR. The time of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island has expired. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent tliat the gentleman’s time be extended fiye 
minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Not alone in the field 
of war, but in the more fruitful paths of peace, did the Irish 
in this country excel. In art, literature, science, oratory, 
politics, and industrial pursuits they have attained the top- 
most round, A mere recital of their names would fill a 
volume. In sculpture I might mention Augustus St. Gaudens, 
one of the greatest sculptors of modern times, who was born 
in Dublin; in law Thomas Addis Emmet, Joseph McKenna, 
former Attorney General of the United States and at present 
a retired associate justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
und Morgan J. O'Brien, of New York; in politics and in the 
field of oratory, Jolm Caldwell Calhoun, of South Carolina, 
whose father, Patrick Calhoun, was born in Donegal, Ireland; 
in business affairs, the Cudahy brothers, of Chicago, William 
A, Clark and Marcus Daly, of Montana; in finance, Thomas 
F. Ryan and James J. Hill, the great railroad builder and 
magnate, both sons of Irishmen, Anthony N. Brady, and James 
A. Farrell, president of the United States Steel Corporation. 
Aud who has not been charmed by the operas of the late 
Victor Herbert? Who has forgotten the matchless cloquence 
of the great W. Bourke Cockran, whose volce, which so often 
resonnded through these very halls and charmed, captivated, 
and held his auditors spellbound and enthralled, was stilled 
forever three years ago this very month? 

Among the Presidents whose ancestors came from Erin's 
isle were Andrew Jackson, James Buchanan, Arthur, Polk, Me- 
Kinley, and Wilson, whose paternal grandfather and grand- 
mother were both born in Ireland. 

The Erie Canal and agueducts to supply the city of New 
York were projected by Christopher Colles, an Irish immi- 
grant. Robert Fulton, who caused the steamboat Clermont to 
be built and launched on the Hudson Rivyer in 1807; Morse, 
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inventor of the electric telegraph; and Cyrus McCormick, in- 
ventor of the reaping and mowing machine, were of Irish 
lineage, and John P. Holland, the inventor of the submarine 
torpedo boat, was born in County Clare, Ireland. 

The statue of Armed Liberty surmounting the dome of the 
Capitol here in Washington and the bronze doors which adorn 
the facade of the same building are the work of the Irish sculp- 
tor, Thomas Crawford. The plans for the construction of the 
White House were drawn by James Hoban, a young Irishman, 
and his plans were selected in competition with many others 
submitted by the best architects of the country. 

The names und instances to which I have alluded are only 
a few of those to which I might refer, did time permit, and 
might be multiplied a hundredfold. 

We can not escape the inevitable conclusion that there is 
much in the history of Ireland of which we may well be proud 
and nothing of which we need be ashamed. In every land, in 
every clime, from the dawn of recorded history to this very 
hour, her sons have fought for justice, riglit, and human liber- 
ties. Our own country owes much to their loyalty and deyo- 
tion. They have played a proud, a prominent, and a glorious 
part in her upward progress. They helped to make her a 
nation In her day and hour of trial and peril. They defended 
her when civil strife threatened to rend her asunder. None 
have excelled them in the strength of their devotion. 

I can say without hesitancy or fear of contradiction that 
there are no more loyal citizens to-day in this great, golden 
land of opportunity, the mightiest and most glorious nation 
in the world, than those who trace their ancestry to the little 
green isle of Erin. There is no divided allegiance to any 
power, foreign or domestic, temporal or ecclesiastical, [Ap- 
plause.] They are first, last, and always devoted and loyal 
citizens of the United States of America, the greatest nation 
eyer known to man, and this allegiance will always be their 
proudest boast. 

As they helped to bnild ber up, to keep her, to preserve her 
in the past, so shall they serve her in the future, faithful to 
her institutions, proud of her history, cherishing her ideals, 
and with abiding faith in her noble destiny, [Applause; the 
Members rising.] 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 10198) 
making appropriations for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself Into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. LEHLBACH 
in the chair, 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


No nonresident pupil shall be admitted to or recetye instruction 
free of charge in the public schools of the District of Columbia : Pro- 
rided, That the board of education may, in its discretion, admit non- 
resident pupils in said public schools under such regulations as the 
board may establish, subject to the payment of such tuition charges 
as the Commissioners of the District of Columbia may approve on the 
recommendation of the board of education: Provided further, That the 
children of officers and men of the United States Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps shall be admitted to the public schools without pay- 
ment of tuition. 


Mr. GAMBRILL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the paragraph because it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Ilinois desire 
to be heard If not, the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, we do desire to be heard. I 
do not udmit that it is legislation at all. This proviso is sim- 
piy to allow the board of education to admit to the public 
schools of the District of Columbia the children of parents who 
do not reside within the District. It seems to me that there 
can be no doubt about the right of the Appropriation Committee 
to report a limitation of this sort. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair ask the gentleman from 
Illinois whether he considers the provision in the language in 
whieh it is carried in the bill to be simply a Hmitation on an 
appropriation or a legislative proyision intended to be per- 
manent, and manifestly permanent? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think it is a Umitatfon. 
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Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the gentle- | Columbia, without having to spend any money for additional 
man? facilities. 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Even if that be true, it merely 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. How about the proviso at the end of the | proves that this clause is legislation and not a limitation. 
paragraph relating to the children of Army and Navy officers? Mr. MADDEN. But that is why it is admissible. 


Does not the gentleman consider that legislation? Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. We know why it is that the 
Mr. MADDEN. No; I do not. I consider that also a | gentleman is putting this provision in here. It is because the 
limitation. | District of Columbia Committee, which has the power to legis- 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? late, has not brought in legislation, and consequently the Com- 
Mr. MADDEN. Yes. mittee on Appropriations assumes authority to do something 


that the District of Columbia Committee has not done. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Committee on Appropriations claims the 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Tue proviso in respect to the Army chil- | authority to do this under the rule. 
dren? Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I know the committee does and 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I refer to the first part of it. It comes | claims a lot of other authority which you have not got, as I 
within the Holman rule. am trying to show. 

Mr. MADDEN. Even though ft were admitted to be legis- Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Texas sometimes seems 
lation, Mr. Chairman, I contend that it is strictly within the | not to have a limit of authority upon extravagance of expres- 
rules of the House, because the provision tends to prevent the sion, and in many other ways. 
creation of an expense which otherwise would be created. It | Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If that be true, the gentleman 
curtails expenses; it increases the revenues; it does all of | from IIIInols is always on the job trying to hold the gentle- 
these things, even if it were admitted to be legislation, and the man from Texas in check, and I am trying now to hold the 
committee has the right to report it under the rules of the | gentieman from Illinois in check when he says he has the 
House. authority. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me Mr. MADDEN. A very worthy effort. 
there is a very simple answer to both propositions submitted Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mannes]. The Holman Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will. 
rule lias no application, because there is nothing upon the Mr. BEGG. Does the gentleman contend that there is any 
face of the bill to show that expenses would he reduced. There law whereby a pupil in the District can demand of right that 
is nothing on the face of the bill to show that a single pupil, he be admitted? : i : 
of the pupils mentioned in the paragraph, comes in at this Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Well, T do not know what the 
time. So far, therefore, as the Holman rule is concerned, it | details of the law are, but I do know this is a change of exist- 
enn have no application, and the precedents are all in that ing law, whatever that law is. 
direction. rab BEGG. Will the gentleman just bear with me for a 

In the second place, it is not possible to set up legislation, | minute : 
as the Chair ruled the other day, nud then clai that such a e of Texas. I am always glad to bear with 
woyision in an appropriation bill is a proper limitation. : 

: Mr. FUNK. 15 e will en Neat Mr. BEGG. I think the gentleman is not being taken advan- 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Because we are faced with the tage of if he will admit that there is no law whereby a non- 
fact that there is no existing legislation, I yicld to the gentle- resident of the District can demand as a right that he be 
man from IIlinois. admitted to the schools free. Now, if he admits that, is it pos- 

Mr. FUNK. It is very clear from the hearings that there sible to change the basic law by any affirmative declaration 
are some 8,057 nonresident pupils attending the District schools, Lees Po — not be done? That is a point I wish the gentleman 
at a cost of between $250,000 and $300,000 for teachers alone, 8 5 
und if those 3,000 children were denied admittance here, it would | Ir. CONNALLY of Texas. I will say I will bear with the 
release ten 8-room schools for the use of children of the | 18 0 a is all 1 have been able to get, as I did not 

5 ; 5 A ERA Ga | catch the point. 
AAT ofthe District. That would reduce the expense, of Mr. BEGG. ‘The gentleman is contending this paragraph 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit Se RSET ae ye lonigen 5 
a few observations to the Chair with reference to the remarks r i 55 ieintlon 1 i 
of the gentleman from Ihinois [Mr. Mappen]. This is clearly Mr. BEGG. All right. Being legisiation it must do some- 


š * 8 „ ian thing affirmatively? 
not a limitation. The Chair is absolutely correct in that view. Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yos. 


I do not deem it is necessary to discuss with the Chair the + SIE J oa 

nature of a limitation. A Umitation Is simply a proviso, con- e e pe pie n e eee 

sisting of limiting words as to how the money carried in the . pup Bibs Al Ried ih Sr Mae 

bill shall be expended. As to the Holman rule, it is not ap- 1 ere 1 — 1 e tie tiles 105 ie 
8 5 n soft legislation, because it leaves the thing in statu quo. 

plicable, as has been well pointed out by the gentleman from Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. I will answer the gentleman. I 


Virginia [Mr. Moore]. The Holman rule provides think I see what he is talking about. The gentleman contends, 
Nor shall any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto chang- | if the Chair pleases, that because there is no existing legisla- 

ing existing Jaw be in order, except such as being germane to the sub- | tion that this clause does not change existing law. 

ject matter of the bill shall retrench expenditures— Mr. BEGG. No; that is not the statement ut all. The gen- 


But the rule dees not stop there. It gees on to provide in | SE ea Ce of Texas. I thought that was it 


what respect the expenditures. shall be retrenched aud pro- Mr. BEGG. No; it is not the statement at all. I said there 


vides Was no law granting a nonresident pupil the privilege in his 
«hall retrench expenéitures by the reduction of the number aud talary | own right to demand admittance. How can n restatement that 
of the officers of the United States. they can not be admitted without tuition—how can it be legis- 
This bill does not pretend to reduce the salary of any officer | lation? That is what I want the gentleman to answer. 
of the United States, because these people are not oflicers of the Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will answer the gentleman. 
United States; they are officers of the District of Columbia, | Now, the gentleman contends unless there is an affirmative 
if they, are officers at all— lanw by which a resident outside the District can demand 
Nive $ admittance to a school that therefore a provision that they 
by the reduction of the compensation of any person raid out of the | shall not demand admittance is not a change of existing law. 
Wen er the te tate Now, I have the House Manual in my hand and I have the cita- 
The bill does not pretend to reduce the number of employees | tion that where there is no existing Jaw on a subject any provi- 
of the United States or of the District of Columbia, and the | sion that puts any kind of law into effect is legislation, of 
rute does not apply in that respect; nor does the limitation course, because you put something where there was nothing be- 
reduce the compensation of any teacher or any official— fore, und that makes legislation. If theres a void down there, 
: in order to remedy the void you have got to leave it alone, and 
not come along nud fil it up with something that is new legis- 
This does not in any way affect the amonut of money covered lation. I call attention af the Chair to the citation. 
by the bill. Mr. (Chuirman, I want to zubmit a citation confirming my 
Mr. MADDEN. nut this provision will release 10 eight- | position, that where there is no Jaw on the subject a provision 
room school buildings to be used by children of the District of | on an appropriation bill does change existing law. If there 


Mr. BLANTON. And it clearly comes within the Holman 
rule, because it retrenches expenses, 


or by the reduction of amounts of money covered by the bill, 
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is no provision of law at all, and vou propose a provision, that 
changes the status quo; it is legislation. But even if all that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Funk] says about its reduc- 
ing expenses is correct, that must appear on the fuce of the 


bill. You can not go out aud lug in a volume of the hearings 
to show it here. The Chair is familiar with that. 
I read— 


or by a reduction of amounts of money covered by the bill. 


That does not apply here. That applies when an amendment 
is offered on the floor to reduce an item, and such amendments 
sometimes have been held in order because they do reduce the 
sums carried in the bill. I read further: 


Provided, That it shall be iu order further to amend such Dill upon 
a report of the committee or any joint commission authorized by law 
or the House Members of any such commission haying jurisdiction of 
the subject matter of such amendment. 


And so forth. The rule provides that the committee that 
makes the report must be the committee that has jurisdiction 
of such legislation. In this case it must be the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, because that is the only committee 
that has jurisdiction of legislation affecting the schools of the 
District. 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. I have in my hand, to substantiate what the 
gentleman from Texas says about the Holman rule, a circular 
issued by the superintendent of the public schools to the effect 
that whenever any class reaches 40 pupils no additional pupils 
shall be admitted to said class unless they are residents of the 
District of Columbia, So that on that showing there would be 
no saving of a single cent, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That does not appear on the bill 
there. It must appear on the face of the bill. 

Mr. FUNK. The gentleman well knows that there is a lack 
of school facilities and accommodations for pupils that live in 
the District. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, I can not yield further to a 
discussion of the merits. I am talking about the point of 
order. 

It is not a limitation. It does not apply under the Holman 
rule because it does not reduce the amount of money carried 
by the bill or reduce the salary of any officer of the United 
States or any compensation paid to any employee of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and it is not reported by any committee 
having jurisdiction of the legislation to which it pertains; 
nnd, of course, it is affirmative legislation where it is admitted 
there is none now. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, in addition to what 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. GAMBRILL] and to what 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] have said, under this 
proposed new legislation, whith in my opinion is subject to a 
pint of order, it is perfectly possible for the Board of Educa- 
Hees to enormously increase the number of pupils in the schools, 
becanse the Board of Education is given full power to admit 
what are called nonresident pupils under such restrictions as 
the bourd may make. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Broa] really admits that it 
is subject to a point of order by the argument he makes. He 
contends that it does not change existing law. If nonresidents 
have not a legal right to uttend the schools, it subjects them 
to restrictions; and if they haye a right to go to those schools, 
it changes the law. 

The paragraph of the pending District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill to which our colleague the gentleman from Maryland 
IMr. GABELE] has made a point of order reads us follows: 


No nonresident pupil shall be admitted to or receive Instruction freo 
of charge in the publie schools of the District of Columbia: Provided, 
That the Board of Education may, in its discretion, admit nonresident 
pupils in said public schools under such regulations as the board may 
establisli, subject to the payment of such tuition charges as the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia may upprove on the recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Mducation: Provided further, That the clifdren of 
officers und men of the United States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
shall be admitted to the public schools without payment of tuition. 


The Appropriations Committee attempts to deal with the sub- 
geet of nonresident pupils in the schools of the District of Co- 
umbia by the above provision. It is the fundamental rule of 
this House that there should be no legislation upon appropria- 
tion bills. It is claimed that this is a limitation upon an appro- 
priation, and not substantive legislation, aud that therefore this 
provision to which the point of order is made is in order. It is 
only necessary to examine the report of the Appropriations 
Committee on the pending bill in reference to this matter to sce 
tlie fallacy of the above claim, 
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The Appropriations Committee, in the report which accom- 
panies this bill, II. R. 10198, Report No. 488, states: 


NONRESIDENT PUPILS 


Out of a total of 70,000 and over pupils In attendance at the pullic 
schools of the District of Columbia the committee Hinds that 3,072 aro 
nonresident. Three thousand and twenty-seven of this number are 
residents of the States of Maryland and Virginia, If all of these non- 
resident pupiis paid tuition at the rate of actual cost, computed on the 
basis of teaching service alone, they would pay a total of $274,005.80, 
The amount actually collected during the fiscal year 1925 in tuition 
charges from nonresident pupils not entitled to free instruction was 
$7,123.68. On the basis of 40 pupils to the room, these nonresident 
pupils require for thelr accommodation approximately 10 cight-room 
school buildings, The committee submits that it is not fair to the local 
taxpayer or to the local children, who are crowded, attending part-time 
classes, and who may be attending portables by reason of this influx of 
outside children. It is proposing to correct the situation by the provi- 
sion which will be found ou page 89 of the Dill, 


The existing law on the subject of pupils not actually living 
in the District of Columbia who attend District schools is found 
in the hearings on this bill at pages 704 und 705. I shall not 
read all of these proyisions, but I desire to call the particular 
attention of this committee to that portion of the District of 
Columbia appropriation act approved March 8, 1915, which 
reads as follows: 


Hereafter all pupils whose parents are employed officially or other- 
wise In the District of Columbia shall be admitted and taught free of 
charge in the schools of such District. 


The existing law also states: 


The children of officers and men of the United States Army and 
Navy, stationed outside of the District of Columbia, shall be admitted 
to the public schools without payment of tuition. 


The existing law also provides that 


soldiers and sallors of the United States, not residents of the District 
of Columbia, who are on duty at stations adjacent to the District of 
Columbia, shall be admitted to special instructions to the day schools 
and night schools of the District of Columbia without paymont of 
tuition. 


A great deal has been said during this debate on the subject 
of children from Maryland und Virginia receiving free instruc- 
tion in the District of Columbia schools. Nothing has been 
said on behalf of the Appropriations Committee of the hun- 
dreds of children whose parents are legal residents of other 
States who are receiving free instruction in the Maryland 
schools. 

The largest group of children receiving instruction in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia schools whose parents do not dwell in the 
District of Columbia is composed of children whose parents are 
employed Officially or otherwise in the District of Columbia, 
and who by reason of economy live either ou the borders of 
the District of Columbia, in Maryland, or Virginia. Regard- 
less of the propriety of prohibiting these children the benefits 
of edueation, largely furnished by the Federal Government 
itself and not by the District of Columbia, the proposed pro- 
vision in the pending bill is a sheer attempt at legislation. 
This matter should be taken up by the District of Columbia 
Committee and not in the manner proposed. I feel very confi- 
dent the Chair will sustain the point of order, [Applanse.] 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, there are two sec- 
tions under 825A of the House Manual that bear on the point 
under discussion. On puge 367 of the manual is quoted this 
language: 

An amendment to the pension appropriation bill tending to increase 
the class of persons prohibited from the benefits of the pension laws is 
in order, because its effect would be to reduce expenditures, 


Now, on page 369 is quoted another decision : 


In au amendment providing that a certain class of persons now on 
the pension rolls shall hereafter not recelve pensions tho retrenchment 
of expenditure Is apparent, and the amendment is in order. 


The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will ask the gentleman to state 
what section of the manual he is quoting from? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Section 825A; and the last decision 
I quoted was on page 369. The language of the present bill 
is to prohibit a certain class of pupils, who, as I understand, 
are now given free tuition in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman says the question is whether it is 
germane or not. That is not the point of order. The point of 
order is that it is new legislation. 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am frank to say that I think the 
language is legislation, and unless it comes under the Holman 
rule ihe point of order is good. : 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And it is shown in the hearings of the com- 
mittee that this paragraph will save to the District of Colum- 
bia and the Federal Government sometliing like $300,000, De- 
canse there are 3,057 students attending the schools of the Dis- 
triet from the outside; students who are getting free textbopks 
and free schooling in the District of Columbia; so that it will 
saye that amount of money. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, The amendments offered to these 
pension bills that I have referred to were unquestionably legis- 
lation, but the effect of the legislation was to prohibit a cer- 
tain class who were then on the pension rolls from being therc- 
nfter continued on the pension rolls, and the effect of it neces- 
sarily was to reduce expenditures. The langnage of this bill is 
that no nonresident pupil shall receive tuition free of charge 
in the schools of the District. It prohibits a class of pupils 
who are now receiving instruction without the payment of tui- 
tion from hereafter receiving instruction unless they do pay 
tuition, aud the effect of it would be bound to reduce expendi- 
tures. We are not dieussing the merits of the provision. That 
can be determined later. What we want to do now is to get 
the parliamentary situation right. 

Mr. MOORD of Virginia. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman concedes that there 
is uothing on the face of the bill to show that there is any re- 
duction within the meaning of the Holman rule? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, I would have to concede that, of 
course, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman is obliged to con- 
cede that there is nothing on the face of the bill that shows 
there is one single outside pupil now coming in? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Well, I think the Chair judicially 
understands there is. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. But the Chair can not judicially 
understand it. The pension case, I submit to my friend, is 
not an nnalogons case. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Oh, yes, it is. There was nothing 
before the Chair in that case showing that any particular per- 
son would be taken off, not at all, but the language was to 
prohibit a class that was then receiving pensions from there- 
efter receiving pensions and, necessarily, the effect would be 
to reduce expenditures. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. But may I not ask my friend this: 
Was not the class of pensioners in question receiving pensions 
under a statute that was in existence? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. They were; and as I understand it 
these nonresident pupils are now taken into the schools free 
of charge, under provisions of a statute heretofore passed by 
Congress. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. But it is admitted thus far that 
there is no legislation on the subject, and, therefore, we have 
a case in which the effort is to enact legislation. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes; there is permissive legislation. 
The pending language, if in order, is in order under the Hol- 
man rule and we bave that authority if it reduces expenditures. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, it scems to me 
this question goes somewhat to the matter of jurisdiction. I 
do not think the Committee on Appropriations can bring in, 
us an integral part of the bill, a proposition under the Holman 
rule which reduces expenditures—that is, without it being sub- 
ject to a point of order. If an amendment were offered upon 
the floor by the District Committee haying jurisdiction of the 
subject matter, then, perhaps, it might be in order if it showed 
upon its face that it reduced expenditures. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Well, the distinction the gentleman 
makes does have some bearing on the point of order, but I 
think unquestionably the effect of the language would be to 
reduce expenditnres, and unless that distinction would prevent 
the langnage from being in order, I think it would be in order. 
However, I am bound to concede that there is much force in 
the suggestion which the gentleman from Tennessee has made 
about jurisdiction of the committee. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas, Mr. Chairman, I promised the 
Chair I would refer him to the citation mentioned by me a 
moment ago. It is found on page 865 of the Manual, article 
824, and I read this language to the Chair: 


The provision of the rule forbidding In any general appropriation 
Lili a “provision changing existing law“ is construed to mean the 
enactment of law where none exists, 
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That was in answer fo the gentleman from Olifo [Mr Brac]. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, one other word and I am through. When 
I first started to practice law I used to grab down the Digest 
when I was looking for information on n certain law point and 
hunt for a lot of decisions, but after I had practiced for a while 
I found the best thing to do was to first go to the statute. 
So in this case I ask the Chair to disregard all these citations, 
all these precedents, aud rend this rule. That is all the Chair 
needs to read, read that rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule, There can be 
no question or doubt that the paragraph to which the point of 
order has been made is legislation. The question is, Does it 
come within the terms of the Holman rule? This paragraph, 
being reported in the bill by the Committee on Appropriations, 
which has no jurisdiction over the subject matter from the 
legislative standpoint, does not come under the latter part of 
the Holman rule, and the only portion of the Holman rule that 
might be applicable to it is: 


Nor shall any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto chang- 
ing existing law be in order, except such as being germane to the subject 
matter of the bill shall retrench expenditures by the reduction of the 
number and salary of the officers of the United States, 


That is manifestly not the case, 


By the reduction of the compensation of any person paid out of tho 
Treasury of the United States. 


That is manifestly not the case. 
Or by the reduction of amounts of money covered by the bill, 


That manifestly is not the case. Consequently the legislation, 
net falling within the Holman rule, is subject to a point of 
order, and the point of order made is sustained. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which I 
send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ilinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FUNK : Page 29, before the matter mppear- 
ing iu Hne 12, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“No part of the nppropriutions herein made for the public schools 
of the District of Columbia sbull be used for the instruction of pupils 
who dwell outside the District of Columbia: Prorided, That the chil- 
dren or wards of officers and men of the United States Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps shall be admitted to the publle schools without 
payment of tuition and other pupils who dwell outside of the District 
of Columbia may be admitted upon payment of tuition.” 


Mr. GAMBRILL. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point af 
order that this is not germane and is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, this amendment perhaps may 
he subject to the criticism that was made of the language we 
have in the bill, but I want to be perfectly frank with the 
gentleman and say that if the Chairman rules this amendinent 
ont of order I have another amendment—which I think will 
not be subject to a point of order—which will preclude any 
child from outside the District receiving instruction in this 
city, tuition or no tuition, I am advising you as to the action 
we will take, so you may govern yourselves accordingly. Under 
the amendment I have just had read children may be adinitted 
upon the payment of tuition; but if it is ruled out of order 
or voted down, I will then introduce another amendment, 
which will forbid any child living outside the District from 
being admitted to the schools under any circumstances. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly willing to 
discuss this bill on its merits. I have heard a great deal about 
the number of children from Maryland and Virginia who are 
attending the public schools of the District of Columbia. 

I want, at the proper time, to present to this House the 
number of children in the State of Maryland of nonresident 
parents who are being educated by the State of Maryland free 
of any tuition charged to such parents, 

Mr. FUNK. That has nothing to do with this case. That 
Situnatlon muy obtain all over the United States. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Meanwhile, of course, Mr. Chairman, I 
hold to my point of order. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, on the point of 
order, I concede that a provision directing that no part of this 
appropriation shall be used for the education of children ont- 
side the District would be a limitation and would not be out 
of order, but the amendment now pending goes further than 
that. After saying that in effect, it then goes on and legislates 
by providing that children outside of the District of Columbin 
may be admitted upon the payment of tuition. That is legis- 
lation, and being legislation it vitiates the entire amendment. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texus. Yes, 
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Mr. BEGG. I want to call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that the last part of the proviso is merely a repetition of 
the Jaw that is already on the statute books. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texus. Then it is not necessary and it 
ought to go out. 

Mr. BEGG. It can not go out. It is not a change of law 
that the children of officers and men of the United States 
Army or Navy stationed outside of the District of Columbia 
shall be admitted to the public schools without payment of 
tuition. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
about at all. 

Mr. BEGG. That is the proviso. . 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, No; I am talking about the pro- 
viso that says that children who reside outside of the District 
muy be permitted to attend the District schools upon the pay- 
ment of tuition. That is legislation. That is affirmative, defi- 
nite law, and you are putting that in here under the guise of a 
limitation. The Chair is familiar with the rule that the limita- 
tion must not be directive or affirmative, but must simply with- 
hold the appropriation and limit it within certain bounds al- 
ready authorized by law. ‘Therefore, that portion of the 
amendment is legislation and vitiates the whole amendment, De- 
cause the rule is if an amendment carries legislation it is not 
in order, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the 
Chair's attention to two recent rulings of the Chairmen of the 
Committee of the Whole House. In the last Congress when 
the question came up as to the Cramton amendment to limit 
the Federal contribution, the Chair ruled it had the right to 
take into consideration the report of the committee to the 
House, showing the actual limitation of expenditures even if 
that did not appear on the face of the bill. What is cited in 
the record of that debate, where the Chair went to the report 
to show there would be a saving to the Federal Government 
if fhe amendment was agreed to, 

Now, regarding the other matter, during debate on the Dis- 
trict bill some years back, the question that legislation was 
proposed on an approptiation bill was raised. I want to call 
the attention of the Chair to this statement made at that time 
by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Timson]: 


It is very clear that the House has a perfect right to limit an ap- 
propriation to any particular class; also, that it may require any 
qualifications on the part of the beneficiary as a prerequisite to rce- 
ceiving it. 


Chairman Hicks at that time in his ruling said: 


Since Congress has tho right to appropriate, Congress has the right 
to refuse to appropriate, even though the appropriation is authorized, 
und this may be done in two ways: First, by not appropriating for a 
certain purpose at all; and, second, by denying the use of a part 
of an appropriation for a certuin purpose, This is the principle on 
which the theory of limitation is grounded nnd should always be kept 
in mind in construing a limitation, 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The paragraph we have offered here denies, 
as Chairman Hicks said we had the right to do, the use of a 
part of this appropriation for the teaching of nonresident 
pupils in the District of Columbia and meets the conditions set 
out by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trmson] in his 
arguinent on that point in which he said: 


When we limited the appropriation and limited those who might 
receive the benefits of it, likewise Congress had the right to require 
the qualifications ou the part of the beneficiaries. 


We have said here that the nonresident pupil shall not re- 
ceive the benefit of this law, except two classes of nonresident 
pupils who can receive it, one, the children or wards of Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps officers; and, secondly, those who pay 
tuition, and it comes within those two rulings, as I see it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

The amendment is in the form of a limitation with a 
proviso— 
that the children or wards of officers and men of the United States 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps shall be admitted to the public schools 
without payment of tuition, and other pupils who dwell outside the 
District of Columbia may be admitted upon payment of tuition. 


It is perfectly clear that the proviso is legislation and is not 
a qualification of the limitation, as the gentleman from Ne- 
braska has suggested. It is true that a limitation may exclude 
a class, or may exclude a number of persons, or may exclude 
persons, unless they have certain qualifications, from partici- 
pating in the appropriation; but it so happens that this appro- 
priation is not payable to and the recipients of the appropria- 
tion are not the children who attend the schools, The appro- 


That is not what I am talking 
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priation is for the teachers and for the schools, and it is to the 
qualifications of the teachers and the schools that the limita- 
tion must address itself. Consequently, this being legislation 
and the proviso being legislation aud not coming within the 
Holman rule, that vitiatés the entire amendment, and the point 
of order to it is sustained. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Foxx: On page 39, before the matter 
appearing in line 12, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“No part of the appropriations herein made for the publice schools 
of the District of Columbia shall be used for the instruction of pupils 
who dwell outside the District of Colunrbia. 


Mr. GAMBRISI. Mr. Chairman, I Inn ke the point of order 
the amendment is not germane, and the further point of order 
it is legislation. 

Mr. ZIH ELMAN. 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the floor? 

Mr. GAMBRILU. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I want to call attention to the permanent 
law on this subject. Referring to volume 38, page 910, wherein 
it is provided thut hereafter the pupils whose parents are em- 
ployed officially or otherwise in the District of Columbia shall 
be admitted and taught in the schools of said District. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman contend that Con- 
gress must appropriate for every lawful purpose? 

Mr. CRAMTON, And further, Mr. Chairman, the language 
now before the committee does not say that not any children 
from outside shall receive free instruction; it says that such 
instruction shall not be paid for out of the money carried in 
this bill; and surely that is a limitation and not legislation. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I would like to ask the gentleman 
the effect of this language. Personally my children are too 
small, but this will cut out the children of every Member of 
Congress here. 

Will this permit the children of Congressmen to attend the 
schools of the District? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; because they reside here. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Oh, no. 

Mr. FUNK. The language is clear and was chosen with that 
thought in mind. It says here, “pupils who dwell outside of 
the District of Columbia.” The gentleman from Maryland is a 
lawyer, a graduate of Huryard, and I assume that he knows 
what is meant by the word “ dwell.” 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Does the gentleman mean to say 
that all the children of Members of Congress can receive in- 
structions free in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. FUNK. Absolutely, for they dwell in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland, Does 
dwell in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. FUNK. Absolutely. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the Chair hear me for a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. The proponents of the various points of 
order have admitted themselyes ont of court on this particular 
point of order, becayse they admitted in their arguments that 
this particular language would be in order with the former pro- 
visos left off. Now, the provisos having been left off they are 
out of court. The Chair has wisely followed the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hicks] and the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Trrson] in their yarious rulings, and the Chair 
has well ruled that Congress does not have to appropriate for 
eyery lawful purpose; we can appropriate or not, as we choose. 
The Committee on Appropriations can bring in a bill certain 
items when they see fit and leave them off when they see fit. 
That does not affect the matter in any way when it is a proper 
limitation. I submit that this is a proper limitation. 

Mr. MOORD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, let us understand 
what the amendment is that is before the Chair. The amend- 
ment is substantially to the effect that free education shall not 
be given to certain outsiders of the District of Columbia. 
What is the existing law? Does the amendment change exist- 
ing law? The existing law, which I believe has been qnoted, 
is carried in an appropriation bill enacted in 1915, and is 
thereby made permanent law. It provides that “hereafter all 
pupils whose parents are employed, officially or otherwise, in tho 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on 
Does the gentleman from Maryland yield 
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District of Columbia shall be given ”—what privilege? The 
very privilege that is sought to be taken away by this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BLANTON. May be taken away. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. No; if the word “may” had been 
used, my argument would lose its force. The word is “shall "— 
“shall be admitted.” It is mandatory as can be. The law 
reads: 


Hercafter all pupils whose parents are employed, officially or other- 
wise, in the District of Columbia shall be admitted and taught free of 
charge in the schools of said District. 


It is thus the declared purpose of Congress that the children 
of Government employees shall be taken into the public schools 
of the District and given free tuition. The effect of the adop- 
tion of the proviso would be to destroy that statute, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman ey 

Mr. MOORE of Wirgimta. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The'effect of the adoption “ot the Mug unge 
before the committee, with all due respect to the gentleman 
from Virginia, will not be as he suggests. The effect of the 
language will not be to change any existing statute with refer- 
ence to the admission of children to the schools of the District 
of Columbia. Its only effect will be confined to the operations 
of this bill—it says not that the children from Virginia and 
Maryland shall not be admitted to free instruction, but that the 
money carried in this bill shall not be used for that purpose. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. How can there be a more metic- 
nious and indefensible suggestion than that just made by the 
gentleman from Michigan? The committee is dealing with an 
appropriation bill that relates to publie instruction in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. That is apparent on the face of the bill. It 
is an appropriation bill that covers the expenses of the public 
schools in the District of Columbia for the coming fiscal year. 
The adoption of the proviso will simply and in a most effective 
manner negative the statute, and I do not see whut other effect 
it can have. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Not now. To tell me that it does 
not negative the statute, but applies to the expenditure of the 
fund, is aside from the argument, because undeniably the ap- 
propriation is made for the purpose of supporting the publie 
schools and teaching the pupils who are entitled to admission 
und tuition under the plain terms of the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Suppose the amendment should read as 
follows: 


No. part of the appropriation herein made for the public schools of 
the District of Columbia shall be used for the maintenance of schools 
in the northwest section of the city of Washington. 


Would that be in order? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I believe that would be in order; 
but even so, I do not think that such a proviso can be compared 
with the proyiso contained in the amendment. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Because the people in the rest of 
the city could go to the remaining schools; it does not cut out 
their education. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. In other words, the children of 
the people in the District of Columbia whose parents are not 
officially employed would be affected at once, and at the same 
time the children of nonresidents would be affected; but the 
point I make is that this proviso draws a line of discrimination 
and cuts out the very class of people marked out by law now 
for more than 10 years on the statute book as entitled to a 
definite right. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], an 
expert parliamentarian, saw the difficulty when he asked me if 
the words of the statute were not permissive instead of manda- 
tory. Of course, if they were merely permissive, if the word 
“may” had been employed instead of the word “shall,” there 
would be a different situation. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the 
general principles announced by the Chair, that if this House 
wanted to, it could refuse to appropriate altogether for the 
schools of the District of Columbia. I suggest this considera- 
tion to the Chair. The Chair is familiar with the ruling that 
under the guise of a limitation the Congress can not direct an 
executive officer to do something which he is commanded to do 
otherwise by existing law. That is a familiar rule. In other 
words, a limitation must be negative. It must provide that 
one can not spend any part of certain money for certain 
purposes which are authorized by law, but in doing that it 
must not direct any executive officer to do an aftirmative 
thing. Let us see what this amendment does; let us sce 
whether it does not do something affirmatively. If there were 
no law on the subject, this amendment would be clearly in 
order, because the House could provide that none of the money 
should be expeuded for the benefit of the children living out- 
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side of the District. If there were no Jaw on the snbject, 
that would clearly be in order, because it is a limitation on an 
appropriation, but there is law on the subject, and what does 
that law say? 

Hereafter all pupils, whose parents are employed officially or other- 
wise in the District of Columbia, shall be admitted and taught free 
of charge in the schools of said District. 


In other words, the superintendent of schools by that law 
is commanded to admit to the schools, if they are open at all, 
the children of a citizen who lives in the State of Maryland, 
who is employed by the Government. By this proviso, under 
the guise of a limitation, they ure seeking to do something 
else. The law commands the superintendent to admit that 
pupil, and yet under the guise of this limitation they are 
seeking to command the superintendent not to admit the pupil, 
because he is told affirmatively in this proviso that he must 
not spend one nickel of this appropriation to educate a boy or 
girl who lives in Maryland or Virginia, notwithstanding the 
fact that the superintendent by positive law is commanded to 
admit that student to the schools. In other words, under the 
guise of a proviso, they are seeking to give him afirmative, 
direct, positive instruction not to admit those children when 
the law commands him to do so. As I have already said, 
if there were no statute, this limitation wouid be in order, 
but as long as there is a statute the superintendent can not be 
directed not to do something under the guise of a proviso when 
the law commands him to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready to rule. Of course, it 
is well understood that there can be no appropriation whatso- 
ever carried in a general appropriation bill except for an activ- 
ity expressly provided for by existing law. There could be no 
appropriation for the maintenance of publie schools in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia unless the law authorized the maintenance 
of a public-school system in the District, and there could be no 
appropriation carried in this bill that would be applicable for 
the instruction of children living outside of the District of 
Columbia unless there were existing law authorizing such an 
expenditure. Therefore, the statement that the limitation 
would prevent the expenditure of money for a purpose now 
authorized by law would simply mean that there could under 
no circumstances be a limitation on an appropriation. 

This limitation Umits the appropriation for the maintenance 
of public schools in the District of Columbia in that no part of 
the money shall be used for the instruction of pupils who dweil 
outside of the District of Columbia. It is true, as the gentle- 
mmi from Texas [Mr. CoxxarLy] suggests, that frequgutly 
amendments are offered under the guise of limitations on ap- 
propriations which have not for their primary purpose the lim- 
iting of the expenditure of money in a given case, but which 
merely seek to enact affirmative law and impose upon adminis- 
trative officials new duties; but manifestly this is not the case 
here. The purpose of the limitation is not the imposition of 
new duties not now imposed by law on anyone. This is mani- 
festly what it purports to be, a limit upon the expenditure of 
money for the benefit of certain classes of people, for whose 
benefit this money without such limitation under existing law 
may be uow spent. It is purely a limitation. It is devoid of 
any taint of legislation, and consequently the Chair overrules 
the point of order. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Black of Texas to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois, Mr. FUNK: At the end of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. FUNK, insert the following 
language: “Provided further, That this limitation shall not apply to 
the children of officers and men of the United States Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps, nor shall it apply to children whose parents are em- 
ployed by the United States Government in the District of Columbin.” 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against 
the amendment for the reason just stated by the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman on 
the point of order he makes. Does the gentleman from Illinois 
care to discuss the point of order? The Chair, without further 
thought and without careful consideration of the amendment, 
does not believe it is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. FUNK. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to mod- 
Ify the amendment so as to provide that children “ whose 
parents or parent,” so that if either parent is employed by 
the United States Government in the District of Columbia, 
the children may be admitted to the free schools. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
modified according to the request of the gentleman from Texas. 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. FUNK. May we have the amendment reported? I 
would like to get the purport of it as amended. 

The amendment was ugain reported. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to 
argue the amendment at length. The only purpose is to extend 
the right te children to attend the public schools in the District 
of Columbia who now have a right to go to school here under 
existing law without the payment of tuition, and see they are 
not cut off by the amendment which has been offered by the 
gentleman from IIIinois [Mr. Fux k]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The effect of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas—which is, in fact, a limitation upon 
a limitation—is to destroy entirely the purpose of the Funk 
amendment, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Not at all. If the adoption of my 
amendment will destroy the amendment it ought to be de- 
stroyed. [Applause.] : 

Mr. CRAMTON. We might as well see what the effect is. 
As I understand 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I think that children of officers of 
the Army, Nayy, and Marine Corps and of enlisted men who 
live Outside the District, and of parents who are employed here 
at the small stipend the United States Government pays, ought 
to have the right to go to the schools of the District. I know 
of one Government employee living near by in Virginia, who 
has been working for the Government for a long time, who 
has never received a salary of more than $1,500 a year, and 
I think he has eight children. With such a large family he 
was not able to reside in the District and had to get out 
where he could have a little farm with a cow and chickens and 
a garden. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Does the gentleman think if we remove the 
exemption as to the officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps we ought to debar the underpaid employees of the Goy- 
ermment? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. T think they baye a right 

Mr. BURTNESS. Would the result of the passage of the 
Funk amendment, if amended by the amendment the gentleman 
proposes, amount to the same thing as eliminating the Funk 
amendment entirely? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. No; I think not. If I understand 
the situation correctly, there are now a large number of chil- 
dren residing near by in Marylund and Virginin who attend 
the schools in the District free, whose parents are not employed 
by the Government, and who are not children of officers of the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, or of enlisted men. 

Mr. BURTNESS. If so, it is contrary to the provisions of 
the permanent law. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The gentleman's amendment would 
still permit children of Members of Congress to go to school 
free, would it not? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I think so, 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will yield to my friend from 
Georgia. 

Mr. CRISP. I am in sympathy with the gentleman's amend- 
ment which, as I understand, undertakes to permit children 
of United States officials and employees to go to school. Does 
not the gentleman think, as the United States Government 
contributes $9,000,000 a year for the maintenance of the Dis- 
trict, part of which is spent for the schools, this consideration 
should be shown these Government officials? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It should be, and that is the reason 
why I am pressing for the adoption of my amendment. I 
think the case is so clear it does not need any further argu- 
ment. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Does the gentleman from Texas know 
whether there are any children of enlisted men of the Army, 
Nayy, or Marine Corps living here in the District of Co- 
lumbia—— . 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. That would come within the amend- 
ment because they are employed officially. The enlisted man of 
the Marine Corps is an official employee. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I think so. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
let me say that the most important civil institution in the 
State is the public school. No man can really believe in a 
republican form of government who does not base his belief 
upon the diffusion of education among all the people. 

Let us not, under the plea of economy, deny to these chil- 
dren the advantages of Washington’s excellent public-school 
system. I wish that all the United States had as good public 
schools as we have here in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five 
minutes. 5 
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Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, this ts a practical question. I 
am not so much fuferested in the question as to whether this ia 
new legislation or not, but I am very much interested in the 
actual condition of the schools of the District of Columbia. 
You all recognize that the schools of Washington are congested 
to perhaps a greater extent than the schools of any other city 
of comparable size. We have the testimony of Doctor Ballon, 
superintendent of schools in the District of Columbia, that there 
are 8,057 children from Maryland und Virginia attending the 
schools of Washington, which schools, of course, it is not neces- 
sary for me to say, are paid for by the taxpayers of the District 
aud by the General Government. 

Now, those 3,057 pupils occupy space equal to 10 elglit-room 
schools, and here we are faced with a building program wheoro 
the citizens of this town have asked for a five-year $20,000,000 
building program, looking to the provision of adequate facilities. 
For whom? Not for guests or nonresidents, but for the children 
of people who live in the District of Columbia and pay their 
taxes here. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
yield? 

Mr. FUNK. Not just now. 

Furthermore, the cost of teaching is over $300,000. Gentle- 
men, I submit that there is not a place in the United States, at 
least u place that I know of, where the children of nonresidents 
are given free tuition in the schools, as is proposed here. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. FUNK. No; I will not yield now. 
I will yield. 

Out in my country, in Ilinois, the child that comes from an 
adjoining district must pay tuition. The tuition must be pala 
elther by the parents of the child or by the directors of the 
school district from which he comes. I do not think it Is n 
valid argument to point to the fact that the children of the 
employees of the Federal Government who live in the District 
are afforded free instruction. The employees of the Federal 
Government and of the District of Columbia who live in Mary- 
land or Virginia elect to live there. There is no reason in luw 
why they have to live in Maryland or in Virginia. If they live 
in the District of Columbia, they, of course, are entitled to 
free instruction. They pay taxes on the homes they own in Vir- 
ginia or Maryland, or they pey rent upon the property that they 
occupy, on the hypothesis that that property should pay sufi- 
cient in taxes to provide adequate school facilities for those 
children. I think it is unfair, unjust, unworkable—it is not 
economic, for children of Virginia and Maryland taxpayers to 
come in here and try to get their instruction free. 

I will give you one fact to illustrate: In the Takoma Park 
district school there is a total enroliment of 800. The number 
of children enrolled in that school who live in the District 
of Columbia is 896. The number of children enrolled from 
Maryland is 404, and I am told that Just across the line there 
is a splendid modern new schoolhouse which has two empty 
schoolrooms. Why do not the people of Maryland place their 
children in their own schoolhouse, and not come over here 
and mouch and sponge on the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia? [{Applause.] 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. 
yield? 

Mr. FUNK. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. They are not really residents of 
Maryland. They are people employed in the departments and 
they live in Maryland because they can not live in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. FUNK. They live in Maryland and pay taxes in Mary- 
land on the theory that the Maryland authorities provide 
school facilities. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ilinois 
has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Texas moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. CONNALLY of esas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I have absolutely no personal interest on 
earth in this bill. I believe in economy, but I do not believe 
in economy strongly enough to violate the law, [Applause.] 
I knew a man once in Texas who was such an enthusiastic 
economist that he appropriated another man's horse, and ho 
is now in the penitentiary. [Laughter.] 

Here is what the law says, and it is the law of this Gov- 
ernment. The law says that children of Goyernment em- 
ployees in the District of Columbia, no matter where they re- 
side, shall be admitted to the schools of the District of 
Columbla. Is there any real economy, I will ask the gentle- 
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man from Hlinois [Mr. Funx], in a great Government like 
thut of the United States, for the sake of a few dollars, break- 
ing its faith and violating its own solemn law? ‘If this should 
not be the law, why does not the gentleman from Ilinois 
{Mr. MaAppeN] instruct the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
ZiuLMAN], the chairman of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to bring in a law to change it? 

Mr, SIMMONS. He will not do it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman from Nebraska, 
a member of the Committee on Appropriations, sits there and 
from his seat says, “ He will not do it.” 

Mr. SIMMONS, I meant by that that, in my opinion, it is 
absolutely futile to hope that the District legislative com- 
mittee will ever legislate requiring the payment of tuition for 
these pupils. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Very well. The rules put that 
duty on the legislative committee of the District of Columbia. 
Because the gentleman is on the Committee ou Appropria- 
tions he seeks to supervise the affairs of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. He wauts to say that because, for- 
sooth, the Committee on the District of Columbia, under the 
rules of the House, has power to legislate, und does not legis- 
late as the Committee on Appropriations wants it to legislate, 
his cominittee should come along aud itself undertake to legis- 
Inte as he thinks the District Committee should legislate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We are not legislating. We are here 
charged with the duty of protecting the taxpayers of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and we are protecting them from the ex- 
pense of educating children who live iu Virginiu and Maryland 
ut the expense of the taxpayers of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I know what the gentleman's 
question is. Ile says they are here not to legislate but they are 
here to economize. The duty of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions is to appropriate for those uses which by Inw they have 
heen directed to appropriate for by this House, and they are not 
to determine those things themselves. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Will the gentlemnn yield again? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I can not yield all day; I have 
but five minutes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We will get the gentleman more time. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If the gentleman will get me 
more time, T shall yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the gentleman mean to say we are 
required to appropriate for everything that the law says we 
shall appropriate for? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. No. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We have elected in this case not to appro- 
priate for some of the things the luw says we shall appro- 
priate for, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. But I say the House has the 
right to elect whether we shall appropriate or not and that it 
is not the function of the Appropriations Committee to pick 
out particular things which the law says we shall maintain 
und come in here and say we shall not appropriate for those 
things. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I assume the function of the Appropria- 
tions Committee is to recommend to Congress on these things. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Yes; that is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And we have recommended that the Dis- 
trict taxpayers shall not be taxed to educate the children of 
Maryland aud Virginia. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That Is exactly what you have 
done; you have recommended that the House break a solemn 
promise and a solemn pledge which it has put into the law. 
The Appropriations Committee comes In aud recommends that 
it be set aside, and I am hoping that the good faith and honor 
of this House will not follow the Committee on Appropriations 
when it makes that kind of a recommendation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has explred. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unanl- 
mous consent to proceed for three additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman allow me to 
state that the reason Congress adopted thut provision was on 
account of the small amount of compensation that the ordinary 
Goyermment employee receives? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I think that is true. I will say 
to the gentleman froin Texas that I am led to support this 
amendment because of his usual good sense, good judgment, 
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and sense of fair play. Why do these men live outside the 
District of Columbia? They live outside the District of Colam- 
bia, in most cases, because they are too poor to live inside the 
District of Columbia; so they have to go outside.- 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Not now. I have just yielded to 
one member of the Appropriations Committee and I want to 
get my breath before E yield to another. That is why they 
live on the outskirts. Now, when somebody said this would 
ent off the children of Congressmen they hopped up and said 
it would not. What right have you to come here and educate 
your child free of charge? 

Mr. FUNK. If the gentleman is directing that question at 
me, I will answer him. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
answer it, i 

Mr, FUNK. I will tell you, because I dwell in the District 
of Columbia. \ 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. 
does not pay auy taxes here. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I want to ask either one of the 
ventlemen who live in Chicago why they should have the right 
as Congressmen, with a salary of $10,000 a year, to have their 
children educated free, while some clerk, who works in one of 
the departments at a salary of $1,400 a year, is deprived of 
that right because he finds it necessary to go fo Maryland or 
Virginia to vet a place to live thut is within his means? Why 
should that clerk be compelled to pay tuition for his child 
when a Congressman can educate his child in the District of 
Columbia free of charge? [Applause.] My child goes to the 
public school here, und I am not going to make some clerk in 
my oflice, if he is fortunate enough to have a child, pay for 
sending his child to school in the Distriet of Columbia in the 
name of economy. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. COLLINS. Does the gentleman realize that the law he 
is advocating is a part of an appropriation bill? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Oh, ves. This is not the first 
time that the Appropriations Committee has violated the rules 
of this House. But why does not the Appropriations Committee 
stand by what the committee did in that bill? Your committee 
put it there, and I think the committee should stand by it. 
But they are recommending that the promise made in thut law 
be broken, ‘They want to give Congressmen the right to educate 
their children without paying tuition, but they are going to put 
the whip to some poor clerk with an income just large enough 
to meagerly maintain a family and make him pay for sending 
his child to school in the District, I say that should not be 
done. (Applause. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
lias ugain expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from ‘Texas 
is very spectacular if he is not anything else. He is very gen- 
erous with other people's money. We are here presumably to 
speak for the taxpayers of the territory we represent. We are 
endeavoring to do thut to the best of our ability and in our 
effort to do that, to protect them In their rights, we are en- 
deayoring to show to the House the injustice that is being 
heaped upon the taxpayers of the District of Columbia by the 
people of the neighboring States, who insist upon refusing 
themselves to find school facilities for their children and who 
Insist at the same time that these facilities shall be found by 
the people of another territory outside of their political juris- 
diction. It is absurd, It is unfair, it is unjust, and it is special 
pleading. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If Congress decided that we ought to give 
free tuition to the children of Government employees who live 
in Maryland or Virginia, we ought to take that money out of 
the Federal Treasury and uot tax the poor people who live in 
the District of Columbia. We ought not to make the people who 
live in the District of Columbia pay the money which the 
Government seems to owe to somebody else. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will my friend yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I refuse to yleld further. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the geutleman from Hlinois 
yield to me? 

Mr. MADDEN. Not just now. It is special pleading; it is 
absurd and it is unjust. It ts the duty of the Appropriations 
Committee to call to the attention of the House every extraya- 
fant waste of public money it finds, und we are performing 
our duty. We baye no apology to make for the performance 
of that duty. : 
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Oli, it fs easy to get applause if you will only stand up on the 
floor and try to show that the Treasury has no place in the 
consideration of the problems to which we are called upon to 
give consideration. In the minds of many there are none so 
unworthy of protection as those from whom we draw the funds 
to maintain the Government. We are here to protect them, If 
the House by a majority refuses to accept our recommenda- 
tions for their protection, we have done our duty, and you can 
assume responsibility for that action. We do not assume to 
dictate what you shall do. We know we are the agency of the 
House, and I bave always taken it for granted that the agent 
who failed to call the attention of his employer or his superior 
to the weaknesses of the problems with which he was dealing 
Was an agent that was unworthy of the confidence of his 
superior. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr, MADDEN. 
ininntes. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
mous Consent to proceed for tive additional minutes. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, it may be that the taxpayers of the 
District of Columbia have no rights that you gentlemen need 
to protect. They do not vote either for or against you, You 
can be brave and you can talk loud against their interests. It 
may be popular to demand a concession from those who carry 
the burden in favor of those who have no right to that con- 
cession. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN, It may be popular to do that here, but it is 
not popular everywhere, and I should say it Is not popular 
anywhere except here. 

I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. In all fairness, the gentleman knows 
the House is not taking any attitude critical of the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, we know that. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. And does not the gentleman think the 
fact that the Government of the United States contributes a 
lump sum of $9,000,000 in this appropriation bill gives it some 
just consideration to have these employees granted the privilege 
that this amendment gives? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not agree to that at all. Let me illus- 
trate: Where I live we happen to own a farm. The house is on 
one corner of the farm. A very large tax is paid on the lund 
into the treasury of the school district in which the land lies, 
and my daughter's children live in the house, but they are not 
even permitted to go to the school toward which we pay the 
tax without the payment of an extra tuition fee. This is cer- 
tainly a very much more aggravated case than that. Here 
these people do not even live in the State, if you admit the 
District of Columbia is entitled to be called a State. They do 
not even have school facilities where they do Jive, but they have 
the right to vote there. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland, 
for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. They do not pay taxes in sufficient amount 
to ndmit of the employment of teachers where they live. Now, 
Why should the people of the District of Columbia be called 
upon to pay $300,000 a year to supply the deficiency which these 
people themselves refuse to furnish? 

There is nothing sentimental in this question. This is a cold- 
blooded business proposition. If the people of Virginia and the 
people of Maryland refuse to educate the children of the people 
who live there, in God's name what right have they to demand 
that the people of the District of Columbia shall furnish facili- 
ties to educate these children? [Applause.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

Genilemen, I ask you net to do this unwise thing of de- 
priving these children of the right to receiye an education. 

I am glad that in the State of Oklahoma, as young as she is 
among the States of the Union, she bars none of her children 
from her public-school system, no matter from what State they 
come from. [Applause.] She opens the doors to her splendid 
public schools to the children of all the States who happen 
to be temporarily within her borders. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN, Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does not the gentleman recall that as to 
the Indian children resident in the State of Oklalionia the Fed- 
eral Government has to pay tuition for their admission to the 
‘schools of Oklahoma? 
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Mr. MCKEOWN. Yes; why? Because much of the Indian 
lands are not subject to taxation. That is why you pay it. 
Applause. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And the lands of these people in Virginia 
and Maryland ure not subject to taxation in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. MCKEOWN. Oh, Jet me say to the gentleman that we 
educate the Indian children in Oklahoma. We give them every 
opportunity. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘Then the gentleman's State is more generous 
to them than the people of Maryland and of Virginia are to 
their people. 4 

Mr. McKEOWN. Let me say to the gentleman that here in 
the Nation's Capital we ought to set an example in the matter 
of education, We spend here millions of dollars for activities 
of the Government that will never yield us the returns that the 
education of these children will yield. For the sake of saving 
a few dollars would you deny some poor boy the opportunity 
of receiving un education because he happens to come Inte the 
District of Columbia from a near-by State? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN,. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I would like to ask the gentleman 
this question. If this amendment is passed, and if I showa 
choose to do it, I wonld have the right to send my children to 
the District schools free, 

Mr. MCKEOWN,. Of course. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Why should I, as a Member of 
Congress, have the right to send my children to the sehovls 
of the District free when my clerk, who by reason of not 
having a large salary lives outside of the District line, can 
not send his children to the District schools free? What is 
the rationale of that? 

Mr. McKEOWN, I say it is not fair. The whole propo- 
sition is based on the question of whether or not a poor boy 
oy girl living outside of the District of Columbia shall have 
the right to receive an education. The only way to handle 
this matter is not to take them out of school this year by 
adopting this amendment, but to leaye it in until the legislative 
committees of this Congress can make proper arrangements 
with the adjoining Stutes to tuke care of their part of it. 
These children ought to have the right to get the best edu- 
cation they can, and it would be unwise to adopt this amend- 
ment at this time, but we should look forward to a proper 
Zreement by which the education of these children can be 
taken care of. In Oklahoma we educate the Doys and girls, 
whose parents come into our oil fields temporarily, that come 
from Illinois, from Michigan, or from any other State in the 
Union, and we never ask a boy or a girl whether lis 
father pays a cent of taxes or not. We spend as much money 
ou our educational system as any other State in the Union, 
according to wealth. 

Mr. MADDEN. You admit such boys and girly if they 
live there. 

Mr. McKWOWN. Oh, he does not have to live there per- 
manently, He does not have to pay taxes. 

Mr. MADDEN, Let me ask the gentleman this question. 
Suppose u man lives in Texas, could his children attend the 
public schools of Oklahoma free? Š 

Mr. McKEOWN, He would be welcomed to come iuto the 
State of Oklahoma, and his children could enter the schools 
of that great Commonwealth free. [Applause.] 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I will endeavor to be very 
brief on this question. The gentleman from Illinois, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, said 
this is a cold-blooded business matter, and I agree with him, 
that the Appropriations Committee seems determined to put 
this matter through in the most ruthless way. 

Mr. MADDEN, And I presume the gentleman from Mary- 
land, as a cold-blooded business matter, wants to keep the 
provision in when it ought to go out? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I hope the gentleman—— 

Mr. MADDEN. I just want the gentleman to understand 
that there are two sides to this question, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I understand that, and I will say to the 
gentleman from Illinois that his great committee is not thes 
ouly one that has given consideration to this matter. Last 
July: 

Mr. MADDEN. Last July when Congress was not in ses- 
sion, I presume the gentleman was thinking about it. 

Mr. ZILHMAN. I hope, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman will 
not interrupt me. 

I was going to say that last July the Bonrd of Education met 
and adopted regulations governing the admission of children 
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from outside the District of Columbia into the schools here. 
They provided that whenever a schoolroom became crowded by 
having more than 42 pupils, that no further pupils should be 
admitted unless they were residents of the District of 
Columbia. 

They provided further that when the class had reached a 
total of 48 pupils the children outside the District of Colum- 
bin should muke way by being removed from the class and the 
faces given to the children of the District. 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman allow me to ask, Did 
they appropriate for the payment of any part of the expenses 
of educating them? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, I do not like to confine my remarks to mak- 
ing answers to questious of the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. MADDEN, 
about me. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I could only say things in the highest 
praise for I have a great admiration for the gentleman, but 
when I rose yesterday and offered an amendment, the gentle- 
man said that it did not come under the rule. I found that 
the rule was one of the Committee on Appropriations—that no 
additional items should be put iuto this bill from the floor. 

I recognize the justice of this matter for the clerk of the 
District of Columbia seeking lower rents, trying to get back into 
the country and raise something in the way of foodstuffs to 
chile him to cut the expense of living; and if he moves over 
the line into Marylund, his children should be admitted free, 
and the Board of Education has safeguarded this matter by 
providing thut whenever the school was crowded that those 
children should give way and give their places to children of 
the residents of the District of Columbia. The Committee on 
Approprintions has laid great stress on the assertion that the 
people of the District of Columbia are continually seeking to 
vote money out of the Federal Treasury, and this is an oppor- 
tunity to get something for the $9,000,000 that the Federal Goy- 
ernment contributes. The children of the Army aud Navy 
officers and enlisted men of the Army and Navy employees of 
the Federal Government will not be admitted until there is a 
place in the District schools for them. This matter is taken 
care of by regulation, aml there is no necessity for this position 
taken by the Committee on Appropriations. The schools of the 
District are crowded, it is true, but not particularly so in the 
rural sections of the District. 

It Wis stated on the floor yesterday that a school in Takoma 
Park had rooms that were idle. I called up and found from 
residents there who are reliable that that statement is not cor- 
rect, I want to say further that there are District of Columbia 
children in Maryland schools adjoining the District of Columbia, 
and there are children in the Takoma Park schools, in the 
Bethesda schools, and children of Army and Navy officers in 
the schools at Annapolis, Md. 

The committee claims they are representing the viewpoint and 
attitude of the citizens cf the District of Columbia, but I hold 
in my hund a resolution adopted by the Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of the District of Columbia, which has more than 5,000 
members, in which they urge that this legislation be not passed 
and that the present laws regulating the admission of children 
remain in statu quo. I hope the amendment of the gentleman 
from Texas will prevail. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words of the Black amendment. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it has been 
said that there are only two things that are inevitable—death 
and taxes. If a man owns a piece of property he must pay 
taxes on it unless he can shift the burden to somebody else, 
as is proposed here but is not often done. If he does not own 
property but rents a home, whether a house or a little apart- 
ment, he pays the tax ou it. I am one that has consistently 
fought in this House to prevent an undue share of expenses 
of the District being shouldered upon the Federal Treasury. 
To-day I want to fight just as strongly to prevent an undue 
share of the burden of edueating children in Maryland and 
Virginia whose parents pay taxes in those States and who 
ought to get their education there to prevent haying the undue 
burden belonging to those States being put on the taxpayers 
of the District of Columbia. [Applause.] 

Something has been said about the Congressman with his 
munificent salary getting his children educated*in the District 
while the children of the poor, downtrodden clerks do not have 
that privilege. The question is not whether one is a Congress- 
man or a Government clerk, or whether one salary is $10,000 or 
$1,000; the question is where does that child live, where do the 
parents pay taxes, through rent or direct taxation. If I live 
in Maryland I have no right under this bill to bring my children 
to the District schools free, whether I am a Congressman or a 
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clerk. If I Hye in Washington, as I do, and have my children 
here, and have a home aud pay taxes on that home, I am help- 
ing to pay for the education of those children. I ain not asking 
something free at the expense of others. 

Now, they talk about the $1,400 clerk who lives in Mary- 
land. How about the $1,400 clerk who lives in Washington, 
who must help pay the expenses not only of educating his 
own children in the District but also the children of the clerk 
that has a cheaper rent out in Maryland. It is a matter of 
fuirness and comity. It has been suggested that because the 
Federal Government contributes $9,000,000 to the expenses of 
the District, then we have an obligation and huve a right to 
have the children of every Government employee recelye free 
education, 

There are Government employees in the State of Michizan— 
rural carriers, postal clerks—many of whom own homes and 
pay taxes. They pay for the schooling of their own children, 
The $9,000,000 does not help them. What right has my friend 
ZIHLMAN, from Maryland, except what we all recognize here 
to be the right of necessity to serve his constituents well, 
as he always does, and what right has my friend Watron 
Moors, from Virginia, who also serves his constituents well, to 
say that because the Nation pays $9,000,000 into the Treasury 
of the United States Sor a share of the expenses of the District 
of Columbia, that that $9,000,000 entitles Maryland and Vir- 
ginia to a privilege iu the District of Columbia that Michigan 
and Missouri do not get? They do not furnish the $9,000,000, 
but just a little of it, and they are not entitled to all of the 
privileges, 

Just a word now on the parliamentary situation, if I have 
the time. The gentlemun from IIlinols [Mr. FUNK] has offered 
an amendment to provide that no part of this money shall be 
used to give a free education to anyone who does not live in 
the District of Columbia. The gentleman from Texns [Mr. 

Lack] offers un amendment to that, to provide that that shall 
not apply to the children of Army and Navy officers or to 
children of Government employees. If the Government em- 
ployee or the Navy or the Army officer lives in the District 
of Columbia, his children, without uny amendment, would get 
the benefit of the schvols, but the Black amendment entirely 
wipes ont the Funk amendment, because this difficulty comes 
about because 3.000 children are listed in the classes that his 
amendment would protect. To adopt the Black amendment is 
to defeat the Funk amendment. I hope the committee will 
defeat the Black amendment and adopt the Funk amendment. 

Mr, RANKIN, Mr. Chairman, I am not in fayor of shutting 
off from the benefits of the public schools of the District of 
Columbia, which are largely kept up by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the children of those people who work for the Govern- 
ment but who are forced by circumstances to live over in Vir- 
ginia or Maryland. That is one reason, as I understand it, why 
the Federal Government pays a larger proporiton of the ex- 
penses of the District of Columbia than justice would demand. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr, Funk], and other men 
who live in different States, criticize the spending of public 
money for the education of children of Government employees 
who live across the river in Virginia or who live out in 
Maryland. I am not forgetful of the fact that ever since I have 
been in this House the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mavpen] 
and other members of the Committee on Appropriations, who 
are opposing this proposition, have advocated the appropriation 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars every year for the upkeep 
of Howard University, a colored institution here in the District 
of Columbia conducted for the benefit of the negroes through- 
out the United States. 

Mr. MADDEN. But that is a different proposition. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, yes; it is a different proposition when it 
comes to educating these grown negroes from what it is when 
it comes to educating these helpless, dependent white children 
whose parents work in the various departments of the Gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. And who introduced that bill? 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron]? 

Mr. RANKIN. He may have; I do not know. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And certainly I am not proposing that 
colored students from Michigan or Mississippi should bo 
brought here and educated at the expense of the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. RANKIN. No; but the gentleman seeks to bring grown 
negroes here and educate them at the expense of the Federal 
Government, in violation of law, and then refuses to help to 
educate white children according to law. [Applause.] 

These are the children of white employees of the Govern- 
ment—every single one of them. The negro employces do not 
move out into Virginia or Maryland. Those States have segre- 
gation laws, They separate the whites and negroes in street 
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cars nud raflrond trains and segregate them in the residential | District to-day, because these 74 schools and 6 more represent 


sections of towns and cities, but the white people of the District 
of Columbia have no such protection, They are forced into con- 
tact with the insolent negroes in every street car in Washing- 
ton. They have no protection even in the residential sections 
of the city. Why? Because certain politicians refuse to sup- 
port segregation laws in the District of Columbia for fear they 
might lose u few negro votes back at home. I wonder if the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] thinks that these 
negroes who are on the Government puy roll are likely to move 
out into Maryland or Virginia, where they will be properly 
segregated, and give up their cherished opportunities of being 
a continuous nuisance to the white people of Washington. Not 
on your life! 

These are white children you are trying to shut out from the 
schools of Washington. 
and mine. They come from all over the United States. 
virtually impossible for an employee of the Government with a 
large family and a small salary to support himself and family 
and educate his children without getting gut where he can 
reduce expenses. ‘Then you propose to suy to him, “If you do 


Their parents are your constituents | 
It is 


move out, we will shut your children out of the public schools | 


of the District.” Many more of these employees will be forced 


to move out as time goes on, und I am not willing to deny to 
their children the educational advantages which are enjoyed by | 


the children of other employees who are drawing higher sala- 
ries, und who are therefore able to live comfortably in the city 
of Washington. 


I am not willing to deprive those little children, the boys and 


girls of the white employees of this Government, of an oppor- 


tunity to secure a reasonable education merely because they 


happen to live outside the District of Columbia. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
Rankin amendment. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon this 
amendment and all amendments thereto close in five minutes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
Rankin amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Nebraska. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, before we close this debate 
let us get some of the facts back in mind. When I came to 
Congress three years ago I went into the State of Virginia to 
try to find a place to live, and I asked where in Virginia 1 
could get near a school where my boy could go to kindergarten. 
I was told to go to the city of Richmond; that it was the 
nearest place to the city of Washington where Virginia main- 
tained a kindergarten school, 

Out in Chevy Chase, Md., they quit at the seventh grade. 


The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 


Every student in that whole section of Maryland above the 


seventh grade is dumped into the District of Columbia and 
educated ut the expense of the taxpayers of the District. 


Those people quit their own schools just as soon as their | 


children are big enough to come into the District. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And is it not a fact, in consideration of 
whut the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] has said, 
that about a third of these children the gentleman from 
Mississippi is making a plea for are colored children? 

Mr. RANKIN, I can answer that by saying that they are 
not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just a minute; this is my time. The 
superintendent of schools of the District of Columbia testified 
that he visited the Takoma Park, Md., school, a new school 
building, that they have two rooms fully equipped without a 
student or a teacher, kept closed, and they are dumping 400 
students into the Takoma Park, D. C., school and keeping 
District children out of that school. 

Now, something has been said about the fact that the school 
board has adopted resolutions that these children can not be 
brought into certain schools. The testimony is that the par- 
ents of Maryland children, who demand the right to come into 
the District of Columbia schools, are not even willing for their 
children to be placed in the District schools where there is 
room for them. They demand they be allowed to go to a bor- 
der school. They will not come down town to another school 
of the District where there may be room. ‘There is much being 
said in the District about portable schools and portable build- 
ings and poor equipment. If it were not for the fact that we 
were educating the District of Columbia, Virginia, and Mary- 
land children we could close down the portable schools in the 


the portable schools now in use. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SIMMONS. No; I can not. The gentleman has had his 
time. Something has been said about the Government's contri- 
bution of $9,000,000 to the upkeep of the District. What basis 
is the contribution made on? On the basis that they have a 
right to ask something for the benefit of an outlying State? 
Not at all, 

It is on the basis of the fact the Government holds a great 
block of property upon which if it were a private individual 
it would be compelled to pay taxes, and we are contributing, 
or Congress does, the share of the Government as a taxpayer 
of the District, and it gives no right to an outsider to enter 
the District and demand anything in the name of the Govern- 
ment. Now this question about Members of Congress, whether 
or not they can educaté their children in the District, if they 
live in the District, dwell here, pay taxes on property that they 
own, or pay taxes through rent in the District, a Member of 
Congress as well as anyone else has the right to send his chil- 
dren to school here. A Member of Congress living in Mary- 
land, paying taxes direct or through rent on property in Mary- 
land or Virginia, has no more right to send his children to 
school here than any other citizen of the United States has. 
What we ure trying to do here is to relieve this school situn- 
tion, and if we can collect $300,000 or $400,000 in tuition we 
have got a part of the fund. If these outlying districts in 
Maryland and Virginia will build schools. as every other State 
in the Union has to build, and which they have not built, the 
District can relieye itself of this school burden. That is all 
this amendment attempts to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired. The question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Texas to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois. š 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Black amendment 
will be again reported. 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr, Brack of Texas) there 
were—ayes 54, noes 75. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The committee has again divided; and the tellers (Mr. FUNK 
and Mr. Brack of Texas) reported that there were—ayes 88, 
noes 78. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 


May we have that amendment again 


is on the amendment 


Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 


ment. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does thé gentleman from -Maryland 


offer his amendment to the Funk amendment? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland, No. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the amendment of the gentleman 
from Maryland at this time is out of order. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will offer it as an amendment to 
the Funk amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Hitz to the amendment: Page 38, line 24, after 
the figures “ $13,000," insert “for the instruction of children whose 
parents 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
it is clearly not an amendinent to my amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. The 
question recurs on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from IIlinois [Mr. Funx]. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment to the Funk amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows; 


Amendment of Mr. Moorn of Virginia to the Funk amendment: 
After the word “Columbia,” in the amendment of Mr. Funk, strike 
out the period, insert a comma, and add: “or children of Members 
of Congress.” 
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Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
read as amended. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


So that the amendment as amended will read: Page 39, before the 
matter appenring in line 12, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“No part of the appropriation herein made for the public schools 
of the District of Columbia shall be used for the instruction of pupils 
who «well outside the District of Columbia or children of Members of 
Congress.” 


Mr. BLANTON. 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. That the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia is not germane to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois. Unless the gentleman from Virginia 

esires to be heard, the Chair will sustain the point of order. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Moore] wants to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, as I understand, 
the Chairman has ruled that the Funk amendment, to which I 
am opposed, constitutes a Umitation upon the appropriation 
carried in this bill and with respect to the matter of the 
expenditure of the school fund. 

Now, I go only a step farther than is taken in the Funk 
amendment and suggest another class of pupils be given the 
same status. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman knows that under the rules he 
ean not do just that very thing. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, with great respect 
for the opinion of the eminent parliamentarian from Ohio, it 
seems to me that the Imitation which I propose, in addition to 
the limitation carried in the original amendment, is not less a 
limitation than that, and equally as germane to the subject 
which is under discussion. I do not wish to inconvenience my 
colleagues, but if this matter is to be dealt with on the basis of 
the Funk amendment, that basis should be observed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, if the Chalr will 
indulge me, I wish to call the attention of the Chair to one 
point in connection with that, as to the question of germane- 
ness. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Funx] says it applies 
to all children residing outside of the District of Columbia. 
Now, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] says in his 
amendment or children of Members of Congress.“ I contend 
that the Chair has got to take judicial knowledge of the fact 
that all Members of Congress reside outside of the District 
of Columbia. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is nothing in the Funk amendment 
as to residence. The word used is the word “dwell.” 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Well, I will accept that amend- 
ment. The Constitution of the United States requires that 
for a Member of Congress to be eligible to a seat here he must 
be an inhabitant of the State he represents, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman claim that a Member 
of Congress, in order to be a Representative of a State, must 
dwell there? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. “He ought to dwell there a little. 
[Laughter.] I have not “words and phrases” at my command 
here, but I dare say if I could get immediate access to the 
Library and get a definition as to what “inhabitant” is, the 
Chair would tind that among other elements of residence he 
must dwell there, though not necessarily continuously. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. No; I regret I can not yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just for a question. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I do not want to be discourteous 
to the gentleman. I will yield in a minute. I will say to the 
Chair that the Chair has got to take notice of some things. 
whether he wants to or not. [Laughter.] And one of those 
things is the Constitution of the United States. [Lanughter.] 
And the Constitution of the United States says that every 
man who sits in this House is an inhabitant of some other 
place than the District of Columbia, or else he can not be here. 

Now, if Members of Congress are inhabitants of some place 
other than the District of Columbia, an amendment which 
affects their children is germane to an amendment which refers 
to those who dwell outside of the District of Columbia, and 
I submit the question to the Chair that whether the Chair 
Wants to know it or does not want to know it, he can not con- 
scientiously close his mind to a knowledge of the Constitu- 
tion. He is presumed to know it, whether he does or not. 
LLaughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chalr is 
aware of the requirements of a Member of Congress as laid 


So that the Funk amendment will 


Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
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down by the Constitution. The Chair will alsó call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Texas and other members of the 
committee to the fact that the words “dwell” and “residing” 
have not the same legal connotation at all. The term 
“dwelling” means the present home of the person, whether 
designed to be permanent or temporary, or for general or 
special purposes. When a resident of a State is elected a 
Member of Congress and comes to the city of Washington to 
attend the sessions of Congress during the sessions of Con- 
gress, of course, he dwells here, and consequently he is not 
within the purview of the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from IIIInois [Mr. Funk], whose amendment provides that 


the appropriations herein made for the public schools shall not be 


used for the instruction of pupils who dwell outside of the District of 
Columbia. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pending amendment was read for 
information. The Chair is making his ruling. The gentlemun 
can not interrupt the Chair without the Chair's permission. 
The Funk amendment deals only with respect to where children 
are living. The uttempted amendment of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Moore] deals only with the status of the male 
parent, or possibly of the female parent, of the child. There 
is no element in common between the two classes, and therefore 
the Moore amendment is not germane to the Funk amendment, 
and the Chair sustains the point of order. The question recurs 
on the Funk amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Funk amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment, which is already ot the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is nothing pending at the present 
moment to offer an amendment to. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. There is a paragraph, if the Chair 
please. 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the paragraph has been read. 

Mr, HILL of Maryland. We are still on the paragraph at the 
bottom of page 38, are we not? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; that paragraph is passed. 
now on page 39. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The top of page 39 having been 
ruled out, we are still on the twenty-fourth line of page 38. 

The CHAIRMAN. No. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Does the Chair rule that no more 
amendments can be offered to the paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so rules, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


For the completion of the construction of the Francis Junior High 
School, $275,000. 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. Lask that the citution of the amendment be changed so 
as to let it come in at the end of line 14 of page 39. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. III. of Maryland: Page 39, at the end of 
line 14, insert: “For the instruction of children whose parents are 
employed officially or otherwise in the District of Columbia, regardless 
of their place of dwelling, $305,700." 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the amendment on the ground that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, may I be heard on 
the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not necessary. 
Chair is clear on the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the construction of a four-room addition to the Smothers School, 
including the necessary remodeling of the present building, $85,000, 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of calling the attention of the House to 
a situation that it seems to me should be remedied. Within 
the last four years, so far as I know, no legislative com- 
mittee has ever been able to get through this House a bill 
which carried an appropriation, When the new rule was first 
put into force there -were some attempts to do so but a point 
of order was always made. Within that sume four years 
practically every bill reported by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has carried legislation. I am not blaming the Appro- 
priations Committee. They are but doing the human thing. 
They have a chance to do certain things which it is apparent 
to them should be done and, therefore, they include certain 
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items of legislation which they think are necessary or advis- 
able. Now, why is it, gentlemen of the House, that a legis- 
lative committee can not pass a measure which carries an 
approprintion and yet the Appropriation Committee can re- 
peatedly pass mensures carrying legislative provisions? I 
will tell you the reason. It is under clause 4 of Rule XXI 
of the new rules, which provide that when an appropriation 
is put on a Jegistitive bill a question of order on such an 
appropriation may be raised at any time. 

If a legislative committee undertakes to report a bill carry- 
ing an appropriation, any Member of this House at any time 
miy make n point of order and the appropriation is stricken 
out. Consequently there is no trouble about Keeping appro- 
Printion items out of legislative hills; but if the Appropria- 
tions Committee reports an appropriation bill carrying legis- 
lative items, in the first place, anyone interested in striking 
such provision out on a point of order must be here when 
consideration of the bill starts and reserve all points of 
order; then he must stay here until those items are reached. 
We can not muke a point ef order two minutes before they 
nre reached and he can not make it 10 seconds after debate 
starts. 

Complaints have been made repeatedly of the fact that the 
Appropriations Committee is continually putting legislative 
items in appropriation bills. If you will make the same pro- 
vision that now applies to appropriation items in legislative 
bills apply to legislative items in appropriation bills, you will 
do away with legislation by the Appropriations Committee. 
J contend it would be a very wise policy, At least the rule, 
whatever it is, should be made uniferm, so as to apply to all 
committees alike. 

It will not do any good to continually criticize the Appro- 
priations Committee. The members of the Appropriations 
Committee are human like the rest of us. We would probably 
do the same thing if we were on that committee and had a 
chance to do what would seem to us to be the wise thing to 
do. However, they have enough to do if they will simply 
curry out their duties of appropriating. 

I will state that I offered an amendment to that effect, and 
it was pending before the Rules Committee at the last session 
of Congress, I would like to get the House of Representatives 
interested in that procedure, because if we do not adopt such 
a procedure it is going to become the custom for the Appro- 
priations Committee to legislate, and the enstom will grow. I 
do not criticize the Appropriations Committee for permitting it 
to grow, because it is the natural thing to do, but it will con- 
tinne to grow, and we will have the work of the legislative 
committees assumed by the Committee on Appropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Tinson). The time of the gentleman 
from Texas has expired. Without objection, the pro forma 
amendment will be withdrawn, 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In the vicinity of the Dunbar High School for drill, athletic, and 
playground purposes: 

Seven hundred and three thousand five hundred dollars, to be avail- 
able immediately, and of such sum $405,000 shall be charged to the 
“Rullding and grounds, public schools, surplus revenue fund“: Pro- 
vided, That the purchase price to be paid for any site shall not excecd 
the latest full-value assessment of such property plps 25 per cent of 
such assessed yalue: Provided further, That any moneys remaining un- 
abe e or unobligated by reason of such price limitation, plus the 
mexpended balance of the appropriation of $154,000 contained in the 
second deficiency net, fiscal year 1925, on account of the Park View 
School, which is hereby reappropriated, may be expended, subject to 
said limitation as to price, in the purchase of any or all of the foilow- 
ing sites. 


Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment, 

thè CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment, whieh the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offercd by Mr. SrMmMoNS: Page 43, after line 6, strike 
out the remainder of the paragraph down to and including the matter 
In line 4, page 44, and insert in lieu thereof the following: * $703,500, 
to be ayatinble tmmediately and to remain avaflable until July 1, 
1928, and of such sum $405,000 shall be charged to the ‘Building 
and grounds, public schools, surplus revenue fund“: Provided, That 
no part of the appropriations herein made shall be expended for the 
purchase of any site the cost of which shall oxceed the full-value 
nssessment of such property last made before purchase thereof plus 
25 per cent of such assessed value: Provided further, That if any 
of the sites above enumerated can not be purchased under said limi- 
tation as to price, then any of said moneys remaining unexpended or 
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unobligated by reason of such price Umitation, plus the unexpended 
balance of the appropriation of $154,000 contained lu the second 
deficiency net, fiscal year 1025, on account of the Park View School, 
which is hereby renpproprinted, may bo expended, subject to said 
limitation as to price, in the purchase of any or all other land author- 
ized to he acquired in the five-year school building program act, ap- 
proved February 26, 1925.” (43 Stat. p. 086.) 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, just a brief explanation of 
this committee amendment. The investigations made by the 
committee as to the prices paid for sites for schools and other 
purposes in the District of Columbia disclosed the fact that 
on private purchases the purchasing officials were paying on 
an average of 181 per cent above the assessed value for school 
sites; by condemnation they were paying 302 per cent of the 
assessed yalue for school sites, and the National Park Com- 
mission, in its purchase of park sites, has averaged 173 per 
cent above the assessed valuation. The committee felt that 
this disclosed two things: First, probably that unimproyed 
property was not assessed at its full value. Another thing 
was that we felt that people who had land to sell to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were deliberately gouging the taxpayers 
through the exorbitant prices they asked. This committee 
amendment aims to correct that by providing that they cau 
not pay in excess of 25 per cent of the full-value assessment 
of such property last made before the purchase thereof, pro- 
viding that this money shall remain available for school sites 
for two years, and providing further that if the purchasing 
agency finds any site that can not be bought at a fair price 
under this limitation they can buy any site anywhere in the 
District of Columbia that was approved in the five-year build- 
ing program. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I notice that in the language of the para- 
graph on page 43, Hne 11, you use the term “ full-value nssess- 
ment.” The gentleman in his remarks has been omliting the 
qualification of the word “assessment” and leaving olf the 
words “full value“? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. It would rather seem to me that if the 
Se ee amendment does not carry that expression, it 
should. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The amendment carries the expression 
“full-value assessment,” and I will say for the benefit of the 
gentleman that the law of the District requires they shall 
assess the full yalue in lawful money of the property. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Does the gentleman imagine that is dene? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; it is not done. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is done in some instances. It is done in 
the case of small-home owners and in the case of some down- 
town property. It has not been done in many cases of unim- 
proved property held for speculation, 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes 

Mr. KETCHAM. Does the gentleman think, in view of tho 
statement just made, that the 25 per cent increase which is 
provided for by the amendment will enable them to actually 
go out and buy this property? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

R And offer a price sufficiently high to 
get it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; for the reason the committee does not 
belleve there has been an increase of 25 per cent in the 
value of xil unimproved property in the District. They can 
buy and in some instances hrye bought at less than the as- 
sessed value. We have also made this money available until 
July 1, 1928, and on July 1, 1927, a new assessment goes into 
efect which must be approved by the District Commissioners, 
They have it In their power to bring up the assessed value 
of unimproved property generally througbout the District so 
that the District can purchase under this provision and so 
the men who are holding such unimproved property may be 
mide to pay their fair share of the taxes. 

Mr. BEGG, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. I am in entire sympathy with the gentleman's 
intention, but I question the ability to work it out throngh 
this amendment, From what little experience and information 
I have, I do not believe you can buy 2 per cent of the property 
that could be bought in the District of Columbia for 25 per 
cent more than its assessed value. It may be entirely possible 
it is not nssessed high enough. I do not know about that, but 
I was wondering if the gentleman was sure we are not going 
to muke it impossible to buy at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The committee fecls they have made it 
possible to buy at a fair price. 
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The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Srscarons]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Por repair, replacement, and extension of equipment, furniture, and 
furnishings, including pianos, to adapt for use as junior high schools, 
the old Eastern High School, $8,000; the Jefferson School, $8,000; 
and the Powell School, $6,000; in all, $22,000, 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of directing a question to the chairman 
of the subcommittee. 

We have seen a great deal in the papers recently concerning 


the inadequacy of the school properties of the city of Wash- | 


ington, and possibly some criticisms have been directed our 
way because of inadequate appropriations. Will the chairman 
please give, in a few words, his opinion of the so-called school 
plan in the city of Washington so far as school buildings and 
equipment are concerned, and, indeed, any relationship that 
Congress may have to it? Is it sufficient to put the schools of, 
the city of Washington, so far as money is concerned, upon a 
par with the schools of any other city of similar population 
and standing in the United States? - 

Mr. FUNK. We asked practically the same question of 
Doctor Ballou, who, as you know, is the superintendent of 
schools here, and particularly as to this point: Having followed 
the $20,000,000 five-year program for a couple of years and 
knowing the progress they had made, was it his best judgment 
that the plan would provide sufficient and ample accommoda- 
tions, not only for the children that the census showed were 
here at the begluning of the five-year program but also take 
care of the natural increase, which I understand is about 800 
pupils per year. I Want to say, too, for the gentleman's further 
information on this point, there are 76 portables. You know 
a portable is a temporary wooden schoolroom out in the yard 
of the school grounds. It is heated by its own stove; it has 
no toilet facilities, aud the parents of the children, many of 
them, complain very bitterly that thelr children have to submit 
to receiving instruction in portable schools, I will say frankly 
to the gentleman that under the $20,000,000 program there 
was contemplated an average annual appropriation of $5,000,000, 
Yor the first year that was practically met, but in this appro- 
priation we have not appropriated what might be termed the 
pro rata amount necessary to complete the program in five 
years. 

I have tried to answer the geutleman's question fully. If T 
have not given him the information desired, I will be pleased 
to go into the matter in more detail. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I want to thank the gentleman for the 
information, which I am glad to receive because of this very 
widespread criticism which seems to spring very easily to the 
lips of people who do not haye much of the responsibility to 
bear with respect to it. I think the gentleman has answered 
the qnestion quite fully. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


METROPOLITAN Ponce 
SALARINS 


For the pay and allowances of officers and members of the Metro- 
politan police force, iu accordunce with the act entitled “An get to 
fix the salaries of the Metropolitan police force, the United States 
park police force, and the fire department of the District of Columbia,” 
including the present assistant property clerk of the police depart- 
ment, who shall be appointed a sergeant on the Metropolitan police 
force, $2,720,570, 


Mr. BLACK of New York. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Brack of New York: Page 43, Ine 26, 
strike out the period at the end of the line and insert: That no part 
of this money shall be used for the enforcement of the national pry- 
hibition law.“ 


Mr. FUNK. Mr, Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the amendment, ` 

Mr. BLACK of New York, Mr. Chalrman, I would like to 
be heard on the point of order. The Chair will recall that 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
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when the present occupant was in the chair last year during 
the consideration of the independent offices appropriation bill 
that us to the paragraph providing for the repair and recondl- 
tioning of ships of the Emergency Fleet Corporation I offered 
an amendment providing that no part of that money should 
be used in a private shipyard. At first the present occupant 
of the chnir was inclined to think my amendinent was out of 
order and so ruled. Subsequently the Chair reversed his ruling 
and declared my amendment was in order. To-day we have 
gentlemen of the Committee on Appropriations offering lan- 
guage nlong the same line providing that no part of the money 
In this Dill shall be used for certain purposes, and I contend 
I am strictly within the rules concerning Minitations and that 


| my amendment is strictly germane. 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 
If the gentleman fron: New York wants a vote, I have no 
objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I want to be 
heard. I am entitled to be heard in order to convince some of 
If the Chair will look at them, he will see 
what chance 1 have without being heard. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chalrman, there are two important questions agitating 
the people of this country at this time, and on both of them 
the majority party, with all its majority strength, with all its 
power of Government machinery, from the begiuning of the 
session has chosen to ignore. The first question is the coal 
question, and as yet the responsible majority of this country 
has not deal with it. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman from New York is not discussing his 
amendment. The coal question has nothing to do with police 
salaries in the District. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I am leading up to my main 
argument and I choose to do it in this way. If the gentle- 
man will allow me I am sure the generous gentleman will 
tind no fault as I proceed. I contend that the other question 
is the national prohibition question, as indicated in the polls 
that have been submitted to the country. I say to you gen- 
tlemen on the majority side that you are derelict in your duty 
until you take up these two questions, If you dare to adjourn 
the two Houses before you tike up these questions you must 
suffer for it at the polls, and I hope you do if that is going 
to be the result. 

The latest polls, as shown by the New York World, on tho 
prohibition question indicate thut there are over 2,000,000 
people in fuvor of some change in the law. 

Mr, CRAMTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Certainly I will yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman from the city of New 
York where very little, if any, of the funds for the police 
department is used for enforcement of the Federal prohibition 
laws—does he seriously propose that in the National Capital 
we shall write into an appropriation bill a provision to the 
effect that the fundamental law of the United States shall not 
be enforced? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. The gentleman from New York 
is almost ufraid of the gentleman from Michigan, but the gen- 
tlemau from New York wants to say to the gentleman from 
Michigan that the city of New York is not in accord with this 
proposition. The city of New York wants its money spent 
for the Metropolitan police of the District us such, but the city 
of New York intends thut the national prohibition or Federal 
prohibition should be enforced, if nt all, by the Federal officials 
as such. 

You hayo your remedy; you have your Department of Jus- 
tice; you do hot need the Metropolitan police. The gentleman 
from New York will further say that if there are any people 
in the country or any place in the country that needs enforce- 
ment of the prohibition law, it is the National Capital. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But the gentleman seeks to do away with 
enforcement—overlooking for the moment the responsibility 
placed on his State by the Constitution 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman get me some 
more time? 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
more time. 

Mr. BLACK of New York, The others will be all right if 
the gentleman from Michigan does not object. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I cun not speak for the committee. Does 
the gentleman from New York mean to say that even in his 
city of New York a newspaper poll, where aliens are per- 
mitted to vote freely, should be taken as a fair expression, in 
a city where about 40 per cent of the population are not citi- 
zens but allens—— 


I do not object to the gentleman haying 
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Mr. BLACK ef New York. The poll was taken all over the 
country. I want to say—and I dislike to do it when the gen- 
tleman from Georgia is not here—that in Atlanta, where the 
great vod of prohibition comes from, Mr. Ursnaw-—and the 
gentlemun from Michigan is the second god—the last poll 
shows that over 1,700 people in that city are in favor of a 
change in the law and only 75 for the law. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the 
the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. KETCHAM, I object unless the gentleman modifies his 
request. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from New York ought to be 
observing enough to know that the alleged poll on prohibition 
is a joke with all well-posted men from all over the United 
States, Everyone knows it is a joke. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. My answer to that is that the 
gentleman from Texas has a great deal of respect for gentie- 
men running newspapers. They have spent n great deal of 
money to get some kind of reaction on this question. The poll 
is no joke. For instance, in the hearings on this bill we showed 
that In 1925 there were 78,000 violations of this law in the 
District. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, When I snid “joke” I spoke advisedly. In 
Seattle the newspaper poll shows 6 to 1 wet, and yet in the 
last real vote of the people, which occurred just a few days ago, 
the people of Seattle elected a woman who is a strong prohibi- 
tionist, mayor of the city, a dry mayor, if you please, who made 
her fight for a prohibition clean-up in the city of Seattle. That 
proves conclusively just what a huge joke this newspaper poll 
is on prohibition. 

Mr, BLACK of New York. 
whole prohibition law is a joke. 
and many of its supporters are jokes. 
from the joke part of prohibition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. BLACK of New York, 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
withdrawn. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I demand a division. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that the only party who has a right to demand a divi- 
sion is the party who lost, and I admit that I lost, 

Tle CHAIRMAN, The point of order is overruled. The 
question Is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 2, noes 32. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the latest real honest-to-God poll 
against intoxicating liquors. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I object to the vote upon 
the ground that there is not a quorum present. L 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present, The Chair 
will count, 

Mr, GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, pending that, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the committee for one-half minute. 

Mr. BLANTON. That would be out of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would not object to the request of the 
gentleman from New York if he will withdraw his point of 
order. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I withdraw the point of order and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for half a minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman is 
recognized, a 

Mr, GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, the point that I want to 
make is that the design of calling for a division on this propo- 
sition was to try to disclose in an unfavorable light the atti- 
tude of the men on this broad subject, aud I want to indicate 


request of 


I will ask for two and a half 


I say to the gentleman that the 
Everything about it is a joke, 
You can not get away 


Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my 


Without objection, the amendment will be 
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that the vote is no evidence whatever or any criterion of the 
attitude of the Members of this House. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is a matter of opinion, 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I object to the 
vote upon the ground that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, that comes too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. We have passed that. The Chair has 
announced the result. 

Mr. BEGG. And 1 make the further point of order that the 
gentleman can not in Committee of the Whole object to a vote 
upon the ground that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I make the point of order on 
general principles that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is not passing upon the propo- 
sition that the gentleman from Ohio has set forth. The gentle- 
man from New York makes the point of order that there is 
no quorum present. The Chair will count, 

Mr. BLANTON. And I make the point of order that the 
gentleman from New York is interfering with one of my pre- 
rogatives. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. If I am interfering with any of 
the prerogatives of the gentleman from Texas, I withdraw the 
point of order; but I do it mostly because the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MAppEN] has asked me to do it. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the purchase of a site and the erection of a building to be known 
ns the fourteenth police precinct station house to replace the subpolice 
station at Tenleytown, D. C., $60,000; Provided, That the purchase 
price of the site shall not exceed the latest full-value assessment thereof 
plus 25 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which T send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Amendment offered by Mr. Stasons: Page 74, Une 8, after“ $60,000,” 
strike out the remainder of the paragraph and insert in Meu thereof 
the following: , to be avallable immediately, and to remain avallable 
until July 1, 1928: Provided, That the purchase price of the site sball 
not exceed the full-value assessment last made before purchase thereof 
plus 25 per cent thereof.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SALARIES 


For the pay of officers and members of the Are department, ju accordance 
with the act entitled “An act to fix the salaries of officers and members 
of the Metropolitan police force, the United States park police force, 
and the fire department of the District of Columbia, including the 
present chief clerk of the fire department, who shall be appointed a 
battalion chief engineer in the fire department of the District of Colum- 
bia, #1,828,680. 


Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
agninst the language beginning on line 16 after the word “ Co- 
lumbia,” down to and including the word “ Columbia” in line 
19, page 48. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the chairman of the 
subcommittee whether there is authority in law for the provi- 
sion for a batialion chief engincer in the fire department of 
the District of Columbia? 

Mr. FUNK. I do not know of any authority of law for that. 
We concede that it is subject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
intend to exclude from the appropriation tho present exist- 
ing chief clerk of the fire department, or does he merely want 
to exclude him from the appointment as battalion chief en- 


gineer? 

Mr. GASQUE. That is it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the Chair suggests that the point of 
order be made so as to strike out all after the word “ depart- 
ment,” in line 17, down to and including the word“ Columbia,” 
in line 19. 

Mr. GASQUE. What I protest against is legislating a man 
who is a civilian into battalion chief engineer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order made by the gentleman 
from South Carolina is sustained. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment 
to correct the amount, which T send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FUNK: Page 48, line 19, strike ont the 
figures “ $1,828,680" and jusert in lieu thereof the figures “ $1,825,420." 


The CHAIRMAN. The question fs on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 
The amendment was agreed to, 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee the words “including the present chief clerk of the fire 
department,’ in lines 16 and 17, should go out to make it in 
accordance with the current law and the current appropriation 


bill. I ask that those words be stricken out. 
The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the words will be 
eliminated. 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For personal services in accordance with the classification act of 


1923, $8,780. 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 48, line 21, strike out “$3,780” and insert in lieu thereof 
„7,080.“ 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 


For one automobile for the chief engineer, $3,500, 


Mr. BEGG. Now, I want to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee why it is necessary to pay $3,500 for an automobile when 
last year you got them for $2,000? 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, the chief of the fire department 
has an automobile that was purchased in May, 1918, eight 
years ago, and I understand second hand then. He intends to 
buy a Cadillac, I assume that there will be some special 
equipment which will influence the cost. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. Now, will the gentleman from Ohio 
yield in my own time? 

Mr. BEGG. I am very glad to yield in the gentleman's time, 
all he wants to up to five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. It there is any personage in the city who 
needs the most reliable car obtainable it is the chief of the fire 
department. Is this not so? 

Mr. BEGG. I said that in the start. 
however, that the Cadillac is that car. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not entering into any straw fight be- 
tween the gentleman from Ohio and the gentleman from Illi- 
nols to specially advertise the Cadillac. 

Mr. BEGG. We are all through. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I am going to say this in behalf of the 
chief of the fire department: 

Whenever there is a fire anywhere in Washington he is one man 
who must be there just as soon as an automobile can carry him. 
He has to go around corners at full speed sometimes; he has 
to throw on his brakes hurriedly to keep from killing some- 
body sometimes, and to saye lives his brakes must hold; and he 
must know that his car is absolutely reliable, and he must have 
confidence in it, and I agree with the chairman of the sub- 
committee that we ought to furnish him with the very best car 
that money can buy, a car that he knows is reliable, and one 
that he has confidence in. And without advertising the Cadil- 
lac, I think that he has selected a most dependable car, 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my pro forma 
motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma motion is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For house, site, furniture, and furnishings for an engine company 
to be located in the yicinity of Sixteenth Street and Piney Branch 
Road NW., including the cost of necessary instruments for receiving 
niarms and connecting sald house with fire-alarm headquarters, 
$02,525: Provided, That thu purchase price of the site shall not ex- 
ceed the latest full-value assessment thereof plus 25 per cent. 


Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. StmMons: Page 50, Une 12, after the 
figures “ $92,525," strike out all the rest of the paragraph and insert 
“to be available immediately and remain available until July 1, 1928: 
Provided, That the purchase price of the site shall not exceed the fall- 
value assessment last made before purchase thereof plus 25 per cent 
thereof.” 


The CHAIRMAN, 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


I do not coneede, 


The question is on agreeing to the 
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COURTS AND Prisons 
JUVENILN COURT 


Salarles: For personal services in accordance with the classification 
act of 1923, $49,856. 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I wish to call the uttention of this committee to what I 
regard as a serious growing evil in the District of Columbia, 
and that is the wholesale turning over of the activities of this 
District to officers of the United States Army. 

I do not know whether you realize it or not, but more than 
half of the activities of the District of Columbia ave now car- 
ried on under the authority of Army officers. I do not want it 
understood that I am criticizing these gentlemen personally. 
The ones that I know are very fine men, upstanding men, and 
I am of the opinion that they are not only honest but capable 
as well, but I do not believe that ciyil affairs should be con- 
ducted by officers of the Army. 

Let me call your attention to some of the activities in the 
District that are under the jurisdiction of Army officers: Street 
lighting, signal lighting, electrical department, trees, parking, 
street cleaning, the city sewage system, paving, repairing of 
streets, water department, municipal architect, building inspec- 
tion, plumbing inspection, maintenance and operation of the 
District Building, municipal garage, public convenience stations, 
bridges, repairs of buildings and of schools, fire department, 
and of other municipal establishments and institutions, sur- 
yeyor’s office, purchase of sites. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there for a question? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

fet LINTHICUM. Are they paid out of District appropria- 
tions? 

Mr. COLLINS. No. Sites that are purchased in the District 
of Columbia for school buildings or for any other purpose are 
purchased by an Army officer. 

Now, I maintain that an Army officer is not capable of coping 
with the real-estate ugents of this District in the purchase of 
property here, and you know it as well as I do. You know 
his training is not such as to enable him to do full justice to 
this work. The officer in charge of this work is a fine gentle- 
man and personally I am fond of him, but this is not his voca- 
tion and he should be elsewhere. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes, 

Mr. BLANTON. They cope very successfully with Members 
of Congress, and that is the reason why they are holding all 
these jobs. The gentleman from Kansas says they taught us 
where we head in. We can not teach them where to head in. 
They are running this Government, the Army and the Navy, 
with their clubs. They are running this Government. i 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Docs not the gentleman understand that 
the bill provides for just such experience, that they must pay 
25 per cent more for these sites than their assessed value? 

Mr. COLLINS. Personally I wanted to put a provision into 
this bill as to the purchase of sites, fixing it so that all over the 
amount of the assessment, plus 25 per cent, should be paid by 
District taxpayers; in other words, if property is purchased 
for an amount in excess of the amount of the assessment, plus 
25 per cent, then one-third of this excess shall be covered back 
into the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the 
United States. That would satisfy the gentleman, would it 
not? 

Mr. CRAMTON. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes longer. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. The municipal telephone system and the 
fire alarm system are under Army oflicers; police telephone, 
and so forth, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. 
yield there? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Does not the gentleman know that 
these Army officers are not seeking these jobs themselves? 

Mr. COLLINS, No; I do not know that. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
The time of the gentleman from Missis- 


Mr, Chairman. will the gentleman 
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Mr. WAINWRIGHT. They are selected because they have 
better qualifications than the average civilian who can be 
selected, and the Governinciit is saying money. 

Mr. COLLINS. Does the gentleman mean to say that an 
Arm officer is better qualified to buy real estate in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia than an up-to-date real estate agent? If the 
gentleman wished to purchase a million dollars of property in 
Washington, would he employ an Army officer to make pur- 
chases for hin? Certainty he would not. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I wonld just as lief. have it in the 
hands of an Army officer as of a real estate man, 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman from New York, who was 
once Assistant Secretary of War, ought to post himself on this 
nmintter, 

Mr. COLLINS. The executive secretary of the zoning sys- 
tem is an Army officer. I maintain that one-half at least of 
the activities of this District are carried on under the authority 
of officers of the Army. 

Now, let us inquire into the number of these officers con- 
nected with the District government. There are about 20 of 
them. I will name those that I remember: The engineer com- 
missioner and his three assistants, nll Army Officers, 

Mr. BLANTON. All majors? 

Mr. COLLINS. One colonel and there majors. In the schools 
there are five Army officers; five Army officers in the publie 
schools of the District teaching our children the way of peace 
according to the usual Army method. [Laughter.] Five Army 
officers, a colonel, a major, and three captains in the public- 
school system of the District. Why, gentlemen, they are in the 
public schools of all the cities, and if this practice continues 
within 25 years the country will be so tainted with militarism 
that we will have on our statute books a universal military 
training law. The white schools have four Army officers in 
them and the negro schools one. They are placed in these 
places by the War Department. It is part of a general plan. 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Who is “they”? 

Mr. COLLINS. Army officers. 

Mr, WAINWRIGHT. Who is “they” putting them in these 
2 8 Somebody is selecting them, but not the Secretary of 
Var. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The five in the public-school system are 
training the cadets—that is the idea, is it not? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And that is in accordance with law? 

Mr. COLLINS. I would not say that it is. Perhaps there is 
law for it and perhaps not. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman advocate a real-estate 
gent or some other civilian for that activity? 

Mr. COLLINS. No; I do not think that children in the 
scliools are benefited by a military training; I do not think that 
the school is a place to teach militarism. We certainly will 
never escape war as long as we are training our little ones in 
the science of war. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield for au observa- 
tion? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In my opinion had we had civilians who 
knew some of the rudiments of military training and military 
drill the present cost of the Government by way of compensa- 
tion for the sick and disabled service men of the late war would 
be materially less. 

Mr. COLLINS. Well, I do not agree with the gentleman in 
that statement. 

Mr, BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. What better soldier on carth do you know 
of than a good, strong country boy who has followed the plow 
all his life? They were the best men we had in the trenches in 
France. 

Mr. COLLINS. And always huve been the world’s best sol- 
diers. But let me go on, The militia has two Army officers 
und fiye noncommissioned officers; they are assigned to the 
militia of the District. And, mind you, the appropriation 
for the militia amounts to only $49,000, and there are 11 
salaried men to be paid out of this $49,000, and besides there 
are two Army officers and fiye noncommissioned officers, 

Public buildings and parks have flye Army officers. 

The Anacostia River and Flats has one Army officer in 
charge. In all, as I stated a moment ago, there are abont 
20 Army officers connected with the government of the District 
of Columbia. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 
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Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 
have two minutes more. This is an important question he is 
discussing. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Mississippi may pro- 
ceed for two additional minutes. Is there objvetion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON, Would the gentleman mind another inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. COLLINS, Fo. 

Mr. BLANTON, I wish the gentleman would go down to 
the Veterans’ Burean und count the number of officers above 
the grade of captain who are employed there in civilian posi- 
tions, ex-officers in civilian positions, with civilian clothes on, 
and on up to majors and higher, He will find a bunch of 


them. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The gentleman is referring to ex- 
Soldiers? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. I wanted to extend the question a 


little further, 

Mr. COLLINS. 
Army officers 

Mr. SIMMONS, 

Mr. COLLINS, Les. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would like to ask the gentleman to ask 
the gentleman from Texas what kind of clothes the men as- 
signed to the Veterans’ Bureau should wear? 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MOORE of Virgiuta. Would the gentleman mind my 
asking him a question? 

Mr. COLLINS, No. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does not the gentleman think that 
the work done by the Army engineers on river and harbor 
work has been extremely well done, taking it as a whole? 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not know anything about their work on 
the rivers. There probably is justification for this, but I do 
maintain that civilian activities in the District and elsewhere 
that are performed by Army officers should be performed by 
civilians. [Applaus.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has again expired. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for one more minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. „The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for one additional minute. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. COLLINS. And the complaint that we so often hear 
about Government-owned automobiles exists here, too. These 
officers here nse Goyernment-owned automobiles, Those that 
are not provided for them by the District. 

Mr. BLANTON. Furnished by the Government? 

Mr. COLLINS, Furnished by the Government or the Dis- 
trict. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. 


I Just want to say that in addition to these 


Will the gentleman yield? 


I would like to take issue with the 
gentleman on that. I think, as he stated it, he is entirely 
wroug. I do not believe le means that every Army officer 
who is on duty here is furnished with a Government auto- 
mobile, 

Mr. BLANTON, 
the District. 

Mr, COLLINS. I am talking about the twenty-odd in the 
District. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The gentleman may refer to automo- 
biles owned by themselves. - 

Mr, COLLINS. No; I refer to those furnished by the Fed- 
eral Government. I believe the practice of furnishing pas- 
senger-carrying automobiles to civil and military ofticers both is 
bad and it is an evil that is growing by leaps and bounds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has again expired. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. 
no quorum, 

Mr. FUNK. 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying 
resumed the chair, Mr. Leuueacn, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee having had under consideration the bill H. R. 
10198, the District of Columbia appropriation DIN, had come to 
no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leaye of absence was granted as 
follows; 


The gentleman is talking about the 20 in 


Chairman, I make the point of 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
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To Mr. TaGuannta, for a few days, on naecconnt of illness. 
To Mr. Warren, for four days, on account of death of a 
friend. 
MNIOLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

II. R. 8550. An act granting certain lands to the city of 
Sparks, Ney. „ for a dumping ground for garbage, and other 
like purposes; 

II. R. 2987. An act 
aud 

H. R. 8652. An net to provide for the withdrawal of certain 
hinds as n camp ground for the pupils of the Initian school at 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


for the relief of Samuel T. Hubbard, jr.; 


ADJOUEN MENT 
Mr. FUNK. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
25 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, March 18, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON snbmitted the following tentative Hst of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for March 18, 1926, as reported to 
the flour lender by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 
Agriculture relief legislation. 
COMMITTEE ON COINAGE, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES 
(10 a. m.) 
Extending the nse of metric weights and mensures in mcer- 
chandising (H. R. 10). 
COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 
(10 a. m.) 
Omnibus flood control bill. 
COMMITTEE ON IXTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To amend the interstate commerce act. 
COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To nmend and supplement the merchant marine act of 
1920, and the shipping act of 1916 (H. R. 8052 and H. R. 
369 
0 provide for the operation and disposition of merchant 
vessels of the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation (H. R. 5395). 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To authorize certnin alterations in the six coal- burning 
Þattleships for the purpose of providing better launching and 
hundling arrangements for airplanes (II. R. 10003). 
COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
General river and harbor bill. 


AFFAIRS 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 

396. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the ‘Treasury, transmitting a statement of additional 
schedules and lists of papers, documents, ete, which are not 
needed in the transnetion of publie business and which is a 
supplementary report to report made February 23, 1926, was 
taken from the Speaker's table and referrer to the Committee 
on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa: Committee on Appropriations. 
H. R. 10425. A bill making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, and for other purposes; without amendment. (Rept, No. 
508.) Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
II. R. 5358. A bill authorizing the construction by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce of a power-plant building on the present site 
ef the Bureau of Standards in the District ef Columbia; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 569). Referred tothe Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 5359. A bill anthorizing the purchase by the Secretary 
of Commerce of a site and the construction und equipment cf 
a building thereon for use as a master track scale and fest car 
depot, and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
570). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. MERRITT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S. 41. An act to encourage and regulate the use of air- 
craft in commerce, and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 572). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, H. J. Res. 191. A joint resolution authorizing the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Richmond to contract for and erect in the 
city of Baltimore, Mad., a building for its Baltimore branch; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 573). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. HOOPER: Committee on Banking and Currency. 
S. J. Res. 61. A joint resolntion anthorizing the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago to enter Into contracts for the erce- 
tion of a building for its branch establishment in the city of 
Detroit, Mich.; without amendment (Rept. No. 674). Referred 
to the House Canlendar. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 7555. A bill to authorize, for the 
Isen years ending June 30, 1928, and June 30, 1929, appro- 
priations for carrying out the provisions of the act entitled 
“An aet for the promotion of the welfare and hygiene of ma- 
ternity and infancy, and for other purposes,” approved Novem- 
ber 23, 1921; withont amendment (Rept. No. 575). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole Honse on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. MAGER of Pennsylyania: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
II. R. 10312, A bill to authorize the disposition of lands no 
longer needed for naval purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 576). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. REECE: Committee on Milltary Affairs. II. R. 2676. 


A bill to alow and credit the accounts of Maj. John D. 
Gould, Quartermaster Corps, with $1,646.88, representing 
various shortages and suspended vouchers in his accounts as 
disbursing officer during the late war; without amendment 
(Rept, No. 571). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


CHANGE OF REFDRENCD 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred us follows: 

A bill (II. R. 10340) granting an inerease of pension to 
Parelee Moore; Committee on Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 3621) for the relief-of Sheldon R. Purdy; Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (HI. R. 10310) granting a pension to Anderson M, 
Jarrett; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (II. R. 10214) granting an Increase of pension to 
Heurietta Cromwell; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, publie bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Jowa: A bill (H. R. 10425) making 
appropriations for the legislative braneh of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes; 
committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: A bill (II. R. 10426) to authorize the 
erection of additional buildings to the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau Hospital at Fort Snelling, Minn., and to authorize the 
appropriation therefor; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

By Mrs. KAIIN: A hin (H. R. 10427) placing certain non- 
commissioned oflicers in the first grade; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10428) to amend section 9 of an act 
entitled “An act to define, regulate, and punish trading with 
the enemy, and for other purposes,” approved October 6, 1917, 
as amended; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH: A bin (H. R. 10429) to adjust water-right 
charges, to grant certain other relief on the Federal irrigation 
projects, to amend subsections D and F of section 4, act ap- 
proved December 5, 1924, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. BOYLAN: A bill (H, R. 10430) authorizing the 
granting of leave to members of the American Legion to at- 
tend the conyention of the Legion in Paris, France, during the 
fall of 1927; to the Committee on the Civil Service, 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 10431) to anthorize the 
exchange of certain patented lands in the Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park for certain Government lands in said park; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. JARRETT: A bill (H. R. 10432) exempting from 
payment of Federal income taxes certain employees of the 
Territories of Hawaii and Alaska; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 10433) to retard the ex- 
termination of migratory game and legitimate sport by the 
reduction of bag limits und open seasous; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 10434) to amend and con- 
solidate the acts respecting copyright, and to permit the United 
States to enter the luternational Copyright Union; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents, 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: A bill (II. R. 10433) to provide ade- 
quate compensation and treatment for veterans haying a tuber- 
cular disease; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation, 

By Mr, OLIVER of New York: A bill (II. R. 10486) amend- 
ing Title II, section 1, of the national prohibition act by per- 
mitting the manufacture, production, use, sale, and transporta- 
tion for beverage and other purposes of beer, ale, and porter 
up to 2% per cent alcoholic content by volume, and wine up to 
G per cent alcoholic content by volume in such States as shall 
so determine by referendum vote to the people, with certain 
provisos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (II. R. 10487) providing for a fee 
to clerks of court in certain cases; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAGON: A bill (H. R. 10488) authorizing the appro- 
priation of $50,000 for the establishment of a fish-hatching 
and fish-cultural station or for extension of the same, in the 
State of Arkansas; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

ty Mr. UNDERHILL: Resolution (H. Res. 176) to pay one 
month's salary to the clerks to the late Hon. Harry I. Thayer; 
to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. BERGER: Resolution (II. Res. 177) directing the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House 
of Representatives to muke nn investigation of the Passaic, 
N. J., strike of textile workers; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 10439) granting insurance 
to William II. McClure; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation, 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 10440) granting an increase 
of pension to Buphemia A. Fensel; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 10441) to extend the 
henetits of the United States employees compensation act to 
Melvin J. Oppenheim; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H, R. 10442) granting a pen- 
sion to Pearl E. Howell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 10448) for the relief of 
Irn L. Reeves; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 10444) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha E. Sellers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10445) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha M. Robb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (II. R. 10446) validating the np- 
plication for and the entry of certain public lands by Myrtle 
Sullinger; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (II. R. 10447) for the relief of 
First Lieut. Walter T. Wilsey; to the Committee on Clalms. 
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By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 10448) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Kramer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MOOR of Ohio: A bill (II. R. 10449) granting an 
increase of pension to Martha J. Groves; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, A 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10450) to renew and extend certain patent 
to IJ. J. Arrick; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (II. R. 10451) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary A. Flye; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (II. R. 10452) grant- 
ing n pension to W. G. Patton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10458) granting a pension to Charlie 
Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10454) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Harmon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 10455) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elizabeth A. Weeks; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (II. R. 10456) for the 
payment of claims for pay, personal injuries, loss of property, 
and other purposes incident to the operation of the Army; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TABER: A bill (II. R. 10457) granting a pension to 
Cora D. Harrington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10458) granting a pension to Frances E. 
Bishopp; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10459) granting an increase of pension 
to Altie M. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (II. R. 10400) grant- 
Ing an increase of pension to Margaret J. Ammons; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WARREN: A bill (H. R. 10461) to provide a pre- 
liminary survey of Tur River and of Roanoke River, N. G., 
with a view to the control of their floods; to the Committee on 
Flood Control, 

By Mr. WATRES: A bill (H. R. 10462) for the relief of Nell 
Mullen; to the Committee on Claims, ‘ 

By Mr. WHITTINGTON: A bill (H. R. 10463) to provide 
for a new preliminary examination and survey of the Yazoo, 
Tallahatchie, aud Coldwater Rivers in Mississippi, with a view 
to the, control of their floods; to the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Resolution (H. Res. 178) providing addi- 
tional compensation for the clerk and assistant clerk of the 
Judiciary Committee; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

1801. By Mr. CARSS: Petition of the city council of the 
city of Duluth, Minn., favoring passage of House bill 98, pro- 
viding for pensions to veterans and widows of veterans of the 
Spanish-American War: to the Committee on Pensions. 

1302. Also, petition of the Scandinavian Fraternity of Amer- 
ica, supporting proper and fitting recognition of Leif Frick- 
son as the discoverer of America; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

1303. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the United Spanish- 
American War Veterans and others, urging an increase in 
pensions for Spanish War soldiers and widows; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

1304. Also, petition of the American Engineering Council, 
urging support of House bill T7007; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1305. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Mount Vernon Coun- 
cil, No, 139, Knights of Columbus, Dorchester, Mass., D. 
Joseph Manning, grand knight, protesting against the trent- 
ment of the Roman Catholic clergy in Mexico by the Gov- 
ernment of that country; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, 

1306. By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Memorial of the Iowa De- 
partment, National Alllauce Daughters of Union Veterans, with 
reference to yarlous matters in which they are interested; to 
the Committee on the Library, 

1307. By Mr. KVALWE: Petition of members, in annual meet- 
ing assembled, of the Minnewaska Farm Loan Association, 
Glenwood, Minn., urging the administration to deepen and im- 
prove the St. Lawrence River, thereby creating the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway to the sea; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

1308. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of Hon. Edward L. Wagner 
and 27 other citizens of the city of Grand Rapids, Mich., rec- 
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ommending the passage of House bill 8132, providing increase 
of pensions to veteraus of the Spanish War and their de- 
pendents: to the Committee on Pensions. 

1309. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Holy Name Soclety of the Church of the Holy Child Jesus, of 
Richmond Hill, Long Island, N. V., favoring the passage of the 
Boyinn bill; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1310. Also, petition ef the Women's Christian Temperance 
Union of the State of New York, favoring the passage of the 
Parker bill (H. R. 7555) to extend the maternity and infancy 
act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1311. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Brooklyn, N. V., 
opposing the passage of House bills 7179 and 7822, the com- 
pulsory Sunday observance bills, or any other national religious 
legislation; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1312. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of West- 
moreland, Calif., protesting against the passuge of House bill 
7179, for the compulsory obseryance of Sunday; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

1313. Also, petition of certain residents of Hemet, Calif., pro- 
testing against the passage of House bills 7179 and 7822, for 
the compulsory observance of Sunday; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 

1814. Also, petition of certain war veterans at the United 
States National Home for Disabled Soldiers at Sawtelle, Calit., 
indorsing proposcd amendments te House bill 4474; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans‘ Legislation. 

1313. By Mr. TILSON: Petition of J. H. Hoeppel, Arcadia, 
Calif, aud others, favoring passage of bills H. R. 8132 and 
S. 8800; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1316. By Mr. WHITE of Kansas: Petition of Frank Aimes 
nnd 75 other citizens of Russell, Kans., favoring passage of 
Senute bill 3301, for increase of pensions to Civil War veterans 
and thelr widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 
Tnunspar, arch 18, 1926 
(Legislative day of Monday, March 15, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the ex- 
piration of the recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

he legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald Kendrick Reed, Pa. 
Layard Ferris Ceyes Robinson, Ark, 
Bingham Fess King Hobinson, Ind. 
Rleuse Pletcher La Follette Sackett 
~Horuh Frazier McLean Sheppard 
Isratton George McNary Shortridge 
Brookhart Gillett Mayiicid Simmons 
Broussard Glass Means Smoot 

Eruce Gor Metenlt Stanfield 

Unt ler Gooding Moses Stephens 
Cameron Greene Netiy Swanson 
Capper Hale Norris Traw melt 
Copeland Harreld Oldie Tyson 
Couzens Harris Overman Walsh 
Commins Harrison Pepper Warren 

Paie Hefiin Phipps Watson 
Veneen Howell Pine Wheeler 

Edge Johnson > Kansdell Willis 

Brust Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo. 


Mr. WILLIS. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wapswortn] and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. NYE] are necessarily absent on business of 
the Senate. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Seventy-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum fs present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILES AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chuffee, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills 
and joint resolution, and they were thereupon signed by the 
Vice President: 

S. 122. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Iowa 
Power & Light Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a dam 
in the Des Moines River; 

S, 3178. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
reads commission of Maryland, acting for and on behalf of 
the State of Maryland, to reconstruct the present highway 
bridge across the Susquehanna River between Havre de Grace, 
in Harford County, and Perryville, in Cecil County; and 
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S. J. Res. 44. A joint resolution authorizing the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York to invest its funds in the purchase of 
u site and the building now standing thereon for its branch 
office at Buffalo, N. X. 

CHILD LABOR 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of Florida 
rejecting the proposed child labor amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 8 


The joint resolution proposing the rejection by the Legislature of 
the Stute of Florida of the proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States provided for by House Joint Resolution No. 184 
of the Sixty-elgith Congress of the United States conferring upon 
Congress power to Umit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of persons 
under 18 years of age. 

Whereas the Sixty-eighth Congress of the United States has adopted 
House Joint Resolution No. 184, by the constitutional vote of the 
Senate aud House of Representatives of the United States, whereby 
un amendment to the Constitution of the United States is proposed 
to the several States for ratification or rejection, said proposed amend- 
ment reading as follows: 

“Srerion 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

“Sree. 2. The power of the several States is untmpalred by this 
article except that the operation of State Jaws shall be suspended to 
the extent necessary to give effect to the legislation enacted by the 
Congress.“ And 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of Florida, while being in 
full sympathy and accord with the humanitarian spirit which led 
to the submission of said proposed amendment of the Congress of 
the United States, is opposed to further extension of the powers of 
the Federal Government to inyade and take away the inherent powers 
reserved by the several States: Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Florida, That the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution of the United States contained 
in House Joint Resolution No, 184 of the Sixty-clghth Congress of tho 
United States proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which amendment reads as follows, to wit: 

“Srcrion 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

“Sec. 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this 
article except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to 
the extent necessary to giyo effect to Jegistation enacted by the 
Congress.” 

Be and the same is hereby rejected by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida in regular session assembled, and that the action of this 
legislature thereon be forthwith certified to by the Secretary of State 
of the United States by the secretary of state of Florida under the 
great seal of tlo State, and that certified copies of this resolution 
be sent by the secretary of state of the State of Florida to the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States and to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United States. 

Without approval. 

STATE OF FLORIDA, 
Orricy or Secrerany or STATH. 

I, H. Clay Crawford, secretary of state of the State of Florida do 
hereby certify that the above und foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of senate concurrent resolution No. D, as passed by the Legislature 
of the State of Florida (regular session, 1025) as shown by the en- 
rolled resolution on file in this office. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of Florida, 
at Tallahassee, the capital, this the 15th day of March, A. D. 1920. 

LSEAL. J H. Cray CRAWFORD, 

Seoretary of State. 


PETITION AND MEMORIAL 


Mr. PEPPER presented a petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Board of Trade, praying for the passage of House bill 2, the 
so-called MeFadden-Pepper bill, to amend an act providing for 
the consolidation of national banking associations, cte., which 
Was ordered to lie on the table, 

Mr. WILLIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Canton, Ohio, remonstrating against the passage of legislation 
providing for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia, which was referred to the Committee ou the 
District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. HALI, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 8110) to authorize certain officers of 
the United States Navy to accept from the Republic of Haiti 
the medal of honor and merit, reported it without amendment 
und submitted a report (No. 394) thereon. 
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Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District cf Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 8495) to amend an act 
regulating the height of buildings in the District of Columbia, 
approved June 1, 1910, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted n report (No. 395) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2722) for the relief of the Muscle Shoais, 
Birmingham & Pensacola Railread Co., the successor In interest 
of the receiver of the Gulf, Florida & Alabama Railway Co., 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 896) 
thereon, 

Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1354) for the relief of Josephine 
Rollingson, reported it adversely and submitted a report (No. 
397) thereon. 

We also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2193) for the relief of Grover Ashley, reported it 
without amendment und submitted a report (No. 898) thereon. 

Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, to which was referred the bill (S. 3553) to pro- 
vide for the storage for diversion of the waters of the North 
Platte River and construction of the Casper-Aleova reclama- 
tion project, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 399) thereon. 

Mr. HOWHLL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1223) for the relief of J. L. Flynn (Rept. No. 400); 
and 

A bill (S. 1224) for the relief of John P. Mchanghlin (Rept. 
No. 401). 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1647) for the relief of the city of Phila- 
delphia, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 402) thereon. 


ENROLLED DILES AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on to-day that committee had presented to the 
President of the United States the following enrolled bills and 
joiut resolution: 

S. 122. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Towa 
Power & Light Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a dam 
in the Des Moines River ; 

S. 3178. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State roads commission of Maryland, acting for and on behalf 
of the State of. Maryland, to reconstruct the present highway 
bridge across the Susquehanna River between Havre de Grace 
in Harford County and Perryville in Cecil County; and 

F. J. Res. 44. Joint resolution authorizing the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York to invest its funds in the purchase 
of a site and the building now standing thereon for its branch 
office at Buffalo, N. X. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, rend the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows; 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 8605) granting an Increase of pension to Blizabeth 
P. Blinn (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Peusions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3606) granting a pension to Belle Bobbitt (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 3607) to require the teaching of the Constitution 
of the United States, including the study of and devotlon to 
American institutions and ideals, in all the public schools and 
colleges in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 8608) for the relief of Henry William Bennett, a 
British national; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BORAT: 

A bill (S. 3009) granting an increase of pension to Jennie 
Russell (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3610) to authorize the Caxton Printers (Ltd.) to 
make application to the Commissioner of Patents for the ex- 
tension of Letters Patent No. 921467; to the Committce on 
Patents. 

By Mr, LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 3611) providing that funds appropriated for the 
care and relief of Indians of Wisconsin under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior shall be expended through certain 
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publle ageneies of the State of Wisconsin; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PEPPER: ~ 

A bill (S. 3612) granting a pension to Sarah L. Vluck; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (S. 3613) authorizing au appropriation for a monu- 
ment for Quannah Parker, late chef of the Comanche Indians; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 8614) authorizing an appropriation for the con- 
struction of a hard-surfaced road across Fort Sill (Okla.) 
Military Reservation; and 

A bill (S. 3615) for the relief of soldiers who were discharged 
from the Army during the Spanish-American War because of 
misrepresentation of age; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 3616) for the relief of certain retired officers of the 
Navy and Marine Corps called into aetlve seryice in World War 
from April 17, 1917, to November 12, 1918; to.the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. EDGE: 

A bill (S. 3617) for the relief of the Western Electric Co. 
(Inc.); and 

A bill (S. 8618) for the relief of Western Eleetrloe Co. (Inc.): 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: 

A bill (S. 8619) to amend the United States cotton futures 
act, as amended ; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. ERNST: 

A bill (S. 3620) granting an increase of pension to Murry 
Kelley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 3621) granting an increase of pension to Jntia 
Wells (with accompanying papers); to the Comniittee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 3622) granting a pension to Henry Olay Berry- 
man; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3623) to ratify the actlon of n local board of 
sales control in respect of a contract between the United States 
and Max Hagedorn, of Lagrange, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3624) authorizing the Seeretary of War to obtain 
by reciprocal loan, sale, or exchange with foreign nations, in 
such quantities as are required for exhibition and study, arti- 
cles of military arms, material, equipment, and clothing; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 3625) authorizing the granting of leave to mom- 
bers of the American Legion to attend the conyention of the 
legion in Paris, France, in 1927; to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 

A bill (S. 8626) to amend the act of February 28, 1925, flx- 
ing the compensation of fourth-e lass postmasters; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. NYE: 

A bill (S. 3627) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the State Historical 
Society of North Dakota the silver service which was presented 
to the battleship North Dakota by the citizens of that State; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

BILL. RECOM MITTED 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask unanimons consent that the bill (8. 
3282) to amend the act of February 26, 1925 (ch. 343 of the 
Statutes of the Sixty-eighth Congress), authorizing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Colorado River near Les 
Ferry, Ariz., which was introduced by me, and which I re- 
ported favorably from the Committee on Indian Affairs, be 
recommitted to that committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

CHANGES OF REFERENCE: 

On motion of Mr. Warren, the Committee on Appropriations 
was discharged from the further consideration of the bill (8. 
2907) to authorize the general accounting officers of the United 
States to allow credit to Galen L. Tait, collector and disbursing 
agent, district of Maryland, for payments of travel and subsist- 
ence expenses made on properly certified and approved youch- 
ers, and it was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. COPELAND, I move that the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary be discharged from the further consideration of the bilt 
(S. 991) to amend the tariff act of 1922 and other acts, and to 
change the official title of the Board of United States General 
Appraisers und members thereof tu that of the United States 
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customs court, presiding judge, and judges thereof, and that it 
be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

A similar bill passed by the House was referred here to the 
Committee on Finance, and the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary thinks this bill should go to the same committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

ASSISTANTS TO THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania submitted an amendment in- 
teuded to be proposed by him to House bill 9795, making appro- 
priations for the State and other departments, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 

On page 103, Une 24, before the period, insert a eolon and the fol- 
lowing: 

“Provided further, That hereafter there shall be in the Department 
of Labor not more than two assistants to the Secretary, who shall 
perform such duties as may be prescribed by him or required by law." 

EXPENDITURE OF MUSCIE SHOALS APPROPRIATION 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, 1 send to the desk a resolu- 
tion calling on the Secretary of the Treasury for certain infor- 
mation. I ask unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tlon of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution submitted by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 174), as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he ia hereby, 
directed to Inform the Senate how much of the appropriation contained 
In scotlon 124 of tho national defense act, approved June 3, 1910, has 
heen utilized, giving in detail the purposes for which said appropriation 
has been utilized, the names of the persons recelving any part of suid 
approprintion, together with an itemized stütement of the amounts of 
money received by each, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the appropriation referred to 
is contained in section 124 of the national defense act, which 
Was passed June 3, 1916, and is the law that authorized the con- 
struction of public works at Muscle Shoals. There was an 
appropriation of $20,000,000 given to the President for ex- 
penditure for that purpose. I understand that the appropria- 
tion has not yet heen all utilized; that, for instance, the com- 
mission that was uppointed by the President at the last session 
of Congress to make a study of the question and report to Con- 
gress has been paid out of thut appropriation which was made 
on June 8, 1916. No report, however, so far us I know, has 
ever heen made to Congress with regard to the expenditure of 
any of this money, and the passage of the resolution is desired 
simply for the purpose of giving to Congress information as to 
how the money has been expended, and bow much of it bas 
been expended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
resolutioun. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

STATE TAXATION OF NATIONAL RANKS 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President, on yesterday I asked unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of the bill 
(S. 3377) to amend section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, but there were several Senators present who 
wanted to be assured that the bill did not in any way affect the 
controversy in New York and Massachusetts over the refund 
of certain taxes which had been paid by national banks to the 
States. Consequently the bill went over until this morning. 
The report of the House committee, which fully explains the 
hill, has been printed in the Record. I am able to state that 
the controversy referred to has been settled. The bill does not 
in any way affect the tax-refund qnestion which was raised 
three or four years ago. New York has paid back to the 
banks 50 per cent of the taxes collected and Massachusetts 
has returned 3314 per cent, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansus. 
ator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. McLEAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I understand the bill will rec- 
ognize the right of the States to tax incomes from national 
banks, if it taxes incomes from State banks, upon the same 
basis. 

Mr. MCLEAN. The purpose of the bill is to put the taxation 
of national banks on precisely tle same basis as the tax on 
State banks in the States where they now bave an income tax. 


The question is on agreeing to the 


Mr. President, will the Sen- 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not see any objection to 
the Dill. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill. 

Tie VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, may I inquire of the 
11 from Connecticut what is the purpose or object of the 

n? 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator will see that the Recor this 
morning contains a full explanation of the purport of the bill. I 
will say to the Senator that the purpose of it is to give the 
Stutes which now have an income tux the right to tax the 
incomes of national banks in the same manner in which they 
tax the incomes of other corporations in the State. That is the 
main purpose of the bill. The Senator will remember that in 
1923 we enacted a law which amended somewhat the original 
statute, and the only change of consequence is the proviso in 
this bill which accomplishes the purpose which T have stated. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. May I ask the Senator another question? 
He said it gives the States the same right to tax national banks 
that they have under the law as to State banks. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is all. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Is it the object of that provision to make 
the taxation laws more liberal toward national banks than 
under the present system? 

Mr. MeLEAN. It gives the States the right to tax the in- 
comes of national banks on the same basis that the incomes of 
other corporations are taxed. 

Mr. SMOOT. It gives the States simply one more method 
than they have under the existing law. 

Mr. McLEAN, If the States have an income tax, they can 
tux the incomes of the national banks the same as they do those 
of the State banks. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I have no objection to the bill. 
Wanted to understand its purpose. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I state for the information of my col- 
league that I think the bill really would have no effeet on the 
States where there are no State income taxes. 

Mr. COUZENS. Does it in any way affect the taxes on the 
shures of stock or personal property of residents of a State? 

Mr. Mel EAN. It does not change the present law in that 
respect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 5219. The legislature of each State may determine and direct, 
subject to the provisions of this section, the manner and place of tax- 
ing all the shares of national banking associations located within its 
limits. The several States may (1) tax said shares, or (2) inclide 
dividends derived therefrom in the taxable Income of an owner or 
holder thereof, or (8) tax such associations on their net Income, or 
(4) according to or measured by their net Income, provided the fol- 
lowing conditions are complied with: 

“1. (a) The imposition by any State of any one of the above four 
forms of taxation shall be in lieu of the others, except as hereinafter 
provided In subdivision (c) of this clause. 

h) In the case of a tax on said shares the tax imposed shall not 
be at a greater rate than is assessed upon other moneyed capital in 
the hands of individual citizens of such State coming into competition 
with the business of national banks: Provided, That bonds, notes, or 
other evidences of indebtedness in the hands of individual citizens not 
employed or engaged ju the bunking or Investment business and repre- 
senting merely personal investments not made in competition with such 
business, shall not be deemed moneyed capital within the meaning of 
this section. 

„de) In case of a tax on or according to or measured by the net 
income of an association, the taxing State may, except in case of a 
tax on net income, include the entire net income received from all 
sources, but the rate shall not be higher than the rate assessed upon 
other financial corporations nor higher than the highest of the rates 
assessed by the taxing State upon mercantile, manufacturing, and Dust- 
ness corporations dolng business within its Mmits: Provided, hoic- 
ever, That a State which imposes a tax on or according to or measured 
by the net income of, or a franchise or excise tax on, financial, mer- 
cantile, manufacturing, and business corporations organized under its 
own laws or laws of other States and also imposes a tax upon the 
income of individuals, may include in such individual income divi- 
dends from national banking associations located within the State on 
condition that it also Incindes dividends from domestic corporations 
and may likewise include dividends from national banking assocla- 
tions locuted without the State on condition that it also includes divi- 


I merely 
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ends from foreign corporations, but at no higher rate than is im- 
posed on dividends from such other corporations, 

“(d) In case the dividends derived from the sald shares are taxed, 
the tux shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed upon ‘the net 
income from other moneyed capital. 

2. The shares of any national banking association owned by 
nonresidents of any State shall be taxed by the taxing district or by 
the State where the association is located and not elsewhere; and 
such association shall make return of such shares and pay the tax 
thereon as agent of such nonresident shareholders. 

. Nothing herein shall be construed to exempt the real property 
of associations from tiuxation in any State or In any subiivision 
thereof, to the same extent, according to its value, as other real 
property Is taxed, 

“4, The provisions of section 3219 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States as heretofore in force shall not prevent the legalizing, 
ratifying, or coufirning by the States of any tax heretofore paid, 
levied, or assessed upon the shares of uationul Danks, or the collect- 
ing thereof, to the extent that such tax would be valid under said 
section.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for u third reading, read the third time, 
‘and passed, 

POLICY RELATIVE TO BRIDGE BILLS 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask unanimons consent 
ont of order to submit a report from the Comniittee on Com- 
merce with regard to the new policy adopted by the committee 
with reference to bills authorizing the construction of bridges. 
On the 4th of March in certain remarks which 1 at that 
time made, at the request of the committee, 1 explained the 
new policy. On the 5th of March further reference to it will 
be found in the Concressienat Record. At thut time the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] and the senior 
Senntor from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] asked that a statement 
us fo the new policy be put in the form of a public document. 
‘he publicntion of that document has been delayed in order 
that forms for bills covering the different types of bridges— 
free bridges and tell ‘bridges built by municipalities, and toll 
bridges built hy private capital—anight be drawn, Those forms 
have now been prepared, and I usk unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the Recorp. I also ask unanimous consent 
that they may be made a part of the document which the 
Senator from Wisconsin and the Senator from Virginia re- 
quested to have prepared and printed. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


Form I 


INTERSTATE OR INTRASTATE HIGHWAY FREE BRip@R—CONSTRUCTED BY 
STATES OR MUNICIPALITIES 
A Will granting the consent of Congress to the [here insert State, 
State highway department, or couuty, municipality. or other politi- 
cal subdivision of a State] to construct a bridge across the 
River 
Re it cnacted, otc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to here lusert State, State highway department, or county, munici- 
ality, or other political subdivision of a State] to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the 
tiver, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, between 
and „ in necordunce with the provisions of the act 
entitled An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navi- 
guble waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the condi- 
tions and limitations contained In this act. The construction of such 
bridge shall not be commenced, nor shall any alteration in such bridge 
be mode efther before or after its completion, until plans and speci- 
fications for such construction or alteration have beeu submitted to 
the Seeretury of War and the Chief of Engineers and approved by 
them as being adequate from the standpoint of the volume and welglit 
of trafe which will pass over dt. 
Sec. 2. Tue right to alter, amend, ‘or repeal this net is hereby ex- 
presaly reserved, 


Form TI 


INTERSTATE on INTRASTATH TWIGHWAY TOLL BRIDGE CONSTRUCTED BY 
STATES OR MUNICIPALITIES 
A bil granting the consent of Congress to the [here Insert State, 
State highway department, or cuunty, municipality, or other politi- 
cul subdivision of a State] to construct a bridge across the 
River 
Re it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to [here Insert State, State highway department, or county, munici- 
pulity, or other political subdivision of a State] to construct, main- 
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tain, and operate a Uridgze and approaches thereto across the 
River, at a polut suitable to the interests of navigation, between 
and „ in accordance with the provisions of the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over naviguble 
waters,” approved Ma 23. 1906, and subject to the conditions and 
limitations contained lu tliis act. The construction of such bridge 
shall not be commenced, nor shall any alteration in such bridge be made 
either before or after its completion, until plans and specifications 
for such construction or alteration have been submitted to the Seere- 
tary of War and the Chief of Engineers and approved by them ns 
being ndoquate from the standpoint of the volume and weight of 
trafic which will puss over it. 

Sec. 2. The eiid [lere insert State, State highway department, or 
county, municipality, or other potitied! subdivision of a State] is [are] 
hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit over such bridge 
and the rates so fixed shall be the legul rates until changed by the 
Secretary of War under the authority contained fu such act of March 
23, 1906. 

See, à. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act ig hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


Form III 


INTRASTATE HIGHWAY TOLL BKIDGE CONSTRUCTED BY PRIVATE CAPITAL 


A bill granting the consent of Congress to [here insert (1) private 
individuals, their heirs, legal representatives and assigns, or (2) 
a private corporation, if successurs und assigns] to construct a 
bridge neross the River 
Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress ia hereby granted 

fo {here insert (1) private individunis, their belrs, legal representa- 

tives and assigns, or (2) a privute corporation, its ‘successors and 
assigns] to construct, matitain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the River, at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigution, between — and „ in accordance with the 
provisions of thë act entitled An act to regulate the ‘construction 
of bridges over navigtbic waters,“ approved March 23, 1906, and 
subject to the conditions and Mmitntions contained in this act. ‘The 
constriction of such bridge shail not be commenced, nor shall any 
alteration in such bridge be made either before or after its comple- 
tion, until plans and speeillenttons for such construction or alterution 
have been submitted to the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engl- 
neers und approved by them as being adequate from the standpoiut 
of the volume and weight of trafile which will pass over it. 

Swe. 2. The said [here insert (1) private individuals, their hetra, 
legal representatives and assigns, or (2) a private corpuration, ite 
suceessors end assigns] are hereby authorized to fix and charge tolis 


Į for transit over such bridge and the ratea so fixed shall be the legal 


rates until changet by the Secretary of War under the authority con- 
‘tained in such act of March 23. 1906. 

Sue. 3. After the date of completion of such bridge, as determined 
by the Secretary of War, either the State of „ any political sub- 
division thereof, within or adjoining which such bridge is located, or 
two or more of them jolntly, may ut any time acquire and take over 
all right, title, and interest in such bridge and approaches, and in- 
terests in real property necessary therefor, by purchase, or by con- 
deinnatlon in accordance with the law of such State governing the 
aequisition of private property for public purposes by condemumtion. 
If at any time after the expiration of years after the completioa 
of such bridge it is acquired by condemnation, the amount of dameges 
or compensation to be allowed shall not Include good-will, going vuiue, 
or prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum 
of (1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge und approaches, 
less a reasonable deduction for actual depreeclation in respect of such 
bridge and approaches, (2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests 
iu real property, (3) actunl fingucing und promotion costs (nut to 
exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost of construction of such 
bridge and approaches and tue acquisition of such interests iu real 
property), and (4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

Sec. 4. The suid [here insert (1) private individuals, their heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns, or (2) a private corporation, Its 
successor and assigns] shall immediately after the completion of such 
bridge, file with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement slow- 
ing the actual original cost of constructing such bridge and approaches, 
including the actual cost of acquiring interests in real property and 
actual financing and promotion costs. Within three years after the 
completion of sueh bridge, the Secretary of War may investigate the 
actual cost of such bridge, and for such purpose the [here insert (1) 
private individuals, their heirs, legal representatives and assigns, or 
(2) a private corporation, its successors and assigns] shall make 
available to the Secretary of War all of Its records In connection with 
the financing and construction thereof. The findings of the Secretary 
ef War as to such actual original cost shall be conclusive, 

Sec. 5. The right to alter, amend, or repenl this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 
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INTRRSTATE HIGHWAY TOLL BRIDGE CONSTRUCTED BY PRIVATE CAPITAL 


A bill granting the consent of Congress to [here insert (1) private indl- 
viduals, their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, or (2) a pri- 
vate corporation, its successors and assigns] to construct a bridge 
across the River 


Re it enacted, cte., That the consent of Congress Is hereby granted to 
[here Insert (1) private individuals, their heirs, legal representatives, 
and assigns, or (2) a priyate corporation, its successors and assigns] to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, be- 
tween and in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and 
limitations contained in this act. The construction of such bridge shall 
not be commenced, nor shall any alterations in such bridge be made 
elther before or after its completion, until plans and specifications for 
such construction or alteration have been submitted by the See- 
retary of War and the Chief of Engineers and approved by them as 
being adequate from the standpoint of the volume and weight of trafie 
which will pass over it. 

Src, 2. The said [here insert (1) private Individuals, their heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns, or (2) a private corporation, Its sue- 
cessors and assigns] are herehy authorized to fix and charge tolls for 
transit over such bridge, and the rates so fixed shall be the legal rates 
until changed by the Secretary of War under the authority contained 
in such act of March 23, 1906. 

See. 3. After the date of completion of such bridge, as determined by 
the Secretary of War, either the State of , the State of 


t 


any political subdivision of either of such States within or adjoining ' 


which such bridge is located, or any two or more of them jointly, may 
at any time acquire and take over all right, title, and interest in such 


bridge and approaches, and interests in real property necessary therefor, | 


by purchase or by condemnation in accordance with the law of either 
of such States governing the acquisition of private property for public 
purposes by condemnation. If at any time after the expiration of 


years after the completion of such bridge it is acquired by condemna- 
tion, the amount of damages or compensation to be allowed shall not i 


include good will, going value, or prospective revenues or profits, but 
shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost of constructing such 
bridge and approaches, lens a reasonable deduction for actual depreeia- 
tion in respect of such bridge and approaches; (2) the actual cost of 
acquiring such interests in real property; (3) actual financing and pro- 


motion costs (not to exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost of con- | 
struction of such bridge and approaches and the acquisition of such 


interests and real property) ; and (4) actual expenditures for necessary 
improvements, 
Sec. 4. The said [here insert (1) private Individuals, their heirs, 


legal representatives, und assigns, or (2) a private corporation, its sue- 


cossors and assigns] shall, immediately after the completion of such 
bridge, file with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement show- 
Ing the actual original cost of constructing such bridge and approaches, 
including the actual cost of acquiring interests in real property and 
actual financing ahd promotion costs. Within three years after the 


completion of such bridge the Secretary of War may investigate the | 


actual cost of such bridge, and for such purpose the [here insert (1) 


private Individuals, their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, or 


(2) a private corporation, its successors and assigns] shall make avail- 
able to the Secretary of War all of its records in counection with the 
financing and construction thereof. The findings of the Secretary of 
War as to such actual original cost shall be conelusive. 

Src. 5. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved, 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. BROOKHART obtained the flour. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will my colleague yield to me for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. BROOKHART. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
ice in the Senate I rise to a question of personal privilege. 
In the Evening Star of yesterday afternoon a reference was 
made to the contest initiated by Mr. Steck against my colleague, 
the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookuartT]. The article 
suggested that I have some friends in the Senate who, in deter- 


I yield. 


mining the matter, might give consideration to the effect of | 


the decision npon my personal or political fortunes. 


Mr. President, I make no complaint against the writer of the | 


article nor against the newspaper which published it. They 
but repeat an insinuation which has been given the widest pub- 
licity, and particularly in the press of my own State. It is, of 
course, wholly, utterly untrue. I have, it is to be hoped, many 
friends in the Senate on both sides of the Chamber, and all of 
them will vote, and ought to vote, their honest convictions with 
respect to this contest. I would feel a lasting humiliation if 
I believed that any personal or political friend would consider 
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Mr. President, for the first time in my sery- | 
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| anything but the right and justice of the case in reaching his 
conclusion. If my colleague received. one valid vote more than 

Mr. Steck, he should retain his seat; on the other hand, if Mr. 

Steck received one valid vote more than my colleague, he should 

be seated. 

If any Senator were to permit either personal or party in- 
flnences to control his vote in such a matter he would be false 
to the oath under which he became a Member of this boty. 

Mr. President, permit me in this connection to make another 
| statement: 

I have not attempted, either directly or indirectly, by dis- 
cussion, suggestion, inference, or in any other manner to in- 
| fluence any Senator with regard to this contest. All that I have 
said, and I have said that from the beginning, is that it should 
be disposed of just as speedily as possible and in accordance 
with the merits of the dispute. 

I am obliged to my colleague. 

LONG-AND-SHORT-HAUL CLAUSE OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (S. 575) to amend section 4 of the 
interstate commerce act. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I listened with very 
great interest to the eloquent and forceful address of the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] upon the long and short haul 
| bill. That address made me think of old times. I recalled the 
days when the western section of the country made its fight 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission against various 
discriminations that existed as a result of the wonderful rail- 
road system of the United States. The arguments in the dis- 
crimination cases were presented by the brilliant and nble 
railroad attorneys of those days, but they never sparkled with 
such eloquence as came from the lips of the Senator from 
Ohio in his discussion the other day. In the advance rate 
eases, When the railroads were again seeking to increase the 
rates on the whole people of the country, those arguments once 
more appeared. Of course, they are old and overgrown with 
moss, but now they blossum and bloom and sparkle in the 
bright sunlight of the eloquence of the Senator from Ohio, 
| In the first place, the central idea of those arguments seems 
to be that the country should maiuly be developed in order to 
develop great railroad systems; in other words, the basie or 
primary thing in American civilization is a great railroad 
system. In emphasis of that idea the Senator from Obio said 

that we could not exist 24 hours without the present railroad 
system. Then he retreated a little from that position and said 
it might exist a little longer than that but not very long. 

I think we have now reached a new stage in transportation 
in our civilization. I do not know whether the existing rail- 
road system will be necessary at all in a very few years I 
apprehend we could bulid 100,000 miles or so of good roads 
and dispense with it. Even now in the State of Ohio the 
people of that State could be loaded into the motor vehicles 
there and moved out of the State in four hours, but that could 
not be done by the railroads on railroad trains, So there is a 
new era in transportation in the United States. 

I never have believed in the theory that the country should 
he developed for the railroads. I believe that the railrouds 
should be developed for the country. That being true, I am 
opposed to the whole system of discriminations. I think the 
only trouble with the Gooding bill is that it does not go far 
enough. I am sorry it does not include the long haul from 
competitive points with other railroads as well as with water 
points. 

But let us consider it as far as it does go. It prohibits one 
form of discrimination. The Senator from Ohio seemed to be 
entirely opposed to the Congress of the United States having 
any voice whatsoever in establishing rules for the government 
of the railroads. He proposed that all such matters should be 
left to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and, after reading 
the rules which the Congress had already established, he seemed 
to think we had gone too fat and that we ought even to repeal 
those rules and turn the entire matter back to the commission. 

Jam not going to enter upon a criticism or a defense of the 
commission. It has had a yaried history. We gave it by law 
at first, as we supposed, the right to establish rates in traus- 
portation. After about 10 years the Suprenie Court of the 
United States decided there was no such power. Then began 
the agitation for the famous Roosevelt rate bill, agitation for 
a law that would really give the commission power to establish 
rates. 

I attended a national convention in support of that measure, 
which, as I recall, was held in 1905. That was the beginning 
| of my study of rate discriminations in the United States. As a 

result of that agitation the power was finally conferred upon 
the commission to regulate railroad rates within certain limita- 
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tions, and later the right to grant a less charge for the long 
haul than for the short haul was also granted. 

At the time the conimission was given this power there ex- 
isted a system something like this in the Middle West: The 
whole United States was divided up into basing points, and it 
was the policy of the railroad companies to ship everything by 
long haul from one of these great basing points to another, and 
then, perhaps, in distribution, distribute it back over the same 
line, thus making a double and an unnecessary haul for the dis- 
tribution of the products of the country. 

It was that idea which the railroads supported. They sup- 
ported it almost ruthlessly, to the disadvantage of many com- 
munities and to the disadvantage of the whole of the State of 
Towa. There was no basing point of any kind in the State. 
Basing their rates upon Chicago, they established on first-class 
freight a rate of 117 per cent of the Chicago rate to Mississippi 
River points above and below the State of Towa; but if you 
crossed the river into the State of Towa, although the distance 
might be Jess, that rate was increased by 5 per cent, and it was 
122 per cent of the Chicago rate. They did not stop with that 
discrimination, but on first-class freight they imposed a further 
bridge toll of 5 cents per hundred pounds. The other classes 
had a discrimination in proportion, something like the first- 
class freight. 

At the time the rate cases were brought to remove these dis- 
criminations, Mr. Hugh Cooper, who built the Keokuk Dam, 
testified as a witness in the case, and perhaps his expert 
knowledge is as great as any in the world; and he testified 
that a factory could better be located at Hannibal, Mo., and 
pay for its power than to locate 20 miles above at Keokuk, 
Towa, and get its power absolutely free. 

This discrimination was greater than the whole cost of 
power in manufacturing enterprises; and that discrimination 
was put upon lowa for the purpose of holding Towa as exclu- 
tively an agricuitural State. It was put there for the purpose 
of destroying industries, and ‘it had been there for about 37 
years, as I recollect the time, before we finally succeeded in 
removing it in cases before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Then came the Panama Canal, and through its infin- 
ence to eastern and western points the discrimination has been 
revived and perhaps even increased. 

The great trouble with agriculture in the Middle West, and 
one of the rensons why it can not be prosperoits, is because it 
is the only major industry. I have been ont in the State of 
Ohio recently. I was in oue community where there are no 
near industries. There was no prosperity for agriculture in that 
community. Recently I was in another community surrounded 
by industries, and there was a better story for agriculture in 
that community. Therefore we are entitled in the Middle 
West to a development of these industries as well as in tho 
State of Ohio, and I think the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] | 
is taking too much of a local position when he denies us the 
right of development of industries in the other States equally 
with that of his own. 

1 think in the end it is justice and best even for Ohio that 
the whole country be developed according to its location and 
according to its resources. There is no greater discrimination 
against that idea than this policy of putting in a long haul at 
a less rate than the short haul, 

It was my desire to speak especially from the standpoint of 
agriculture, and I therefore want to put in the RECORD some 
facts in reference to its condition. A lot of us have been talk- . 
ing about that, ald we are generally denounced as bolsheviks 
and radicals aud other disturbers of the peace; so I am going 
to quote to-day from an authority from a different source 
the National Industrial Conference Board (Inc.), 247 Park 
Avenue, New York. This board is made up of the leaders of 
the varions great industrial organizations of the East, and 
here is what it is saying now about the condition of agricul- | 
ture; and this condition of agriculture was built up largely | 
under the beautiful system of transportation so eloquently | 
described by the Senator from Ohio. 

It says: 

Radical tendencies among farmers, who once were the backbone of 
the conseryatiye wing of our body politic, curiously contrast with the 
increasing conseryitive trend of our urban population and present one 
of the most significant reversals in the political life of the United 
States, in the light of the report on the agricultural problem by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 247 Park Avenue, New York. 

The chief significance ef this shifting of polltical attitudes, the board | 
feclares, lies In the fact that it directly reflects a serious economic | 
maladjustment of agriculture and is seen by the board as a warning 
that a more scientific coordination of all industrial and business actiyl- | 
ties is needed. 

The complaint that the East, absorbed largely in industry, trade, and | 
finance, bas been more or less indifferent to the problem of agriculture, \ 
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which is principally centered in the West, meets with the accomplished 
fact that one of the greatest Industrial economic research organizations, 
supported by manufacturing, mining, transportation, and publie ulility 
industries, has devoted nearly a year In an exhaustive investigation of 
the problems arising out of the agricultural situation. The conference 
board is urging business interests generally that the problem of the 
farmer must be studied and understood by them, because farm produc- 
tlon is interwoven with the economie structure of all business life. 
WHY FARMERS TEND TO BE RADICAL 

With the increase and growth of corporate enterprise in industry and 
business, the board points out, there has been a diffusion of the owner- 
ship of industry among urban populations, by which interest in and 
understanding of industrial problems has been stimulated among those 
engaged in or connected with or living on the scene of industrial and 
commercial life, The large capitalization of modern Industrial enter. 
prise, the growing practice of employee and customer stock ownership, 
increasing investments of savings in corporate securities, all tend to 
make the urban population more and more conservative, On the other 
hand, the bourd points out, the average farm enterprise represents a 
capital investment of about $12,000, usually individually owned, o a 
large degree unorganized and isolated, farmers naturally have tended 
more and more fo resort to political pressure to obtain relief from 
their economic ills, such as dwindling incomes, decline of agricultural 
production in proportion to population growtb, rising production costs 
on the farm in face of falling markets, 

But the agricultural problem, the board emphasizes, Is the common 
problem of all industrial and commercial life as well. It Is to no 
greater extent a question of what will be the consequences for tho 
farmer than it is of what will be the consequences for our entire eco- 
nomic and business life if American agriculture continues to lug behind 
in comparison with the general economic development of the country. 

The board's report notes a distinct tendency of the farming Industry 
and farm production to decline relatively to our population growth, be- 
ginning with the year 1900. While farm-land acreage increased faster 
than the population up to 1860, the acreage of farm land per inhabitant 
since then has decreased 30 per cent. Improved acreage continued to 
increase faster thin population up to 1880, but per capita acreage of 
Improved farm land has decreased by about 16 per cent since that time. 
The acreage of harvested crops increased faster than the population up 


| to 1900, but crop acreage since 1900 has decreased about 8 per cent 


per capita of population. In addition, the yield per acre of principal 


| crops, which had increased rapidly until about 1900, has declined by 
about 4 per cent since. 


FARM PRODUCTION LAGGING 


Thus, farm production in proportion to urban population has been 
decreasing since 1880, and has declined by 20 per cent since 1900 
alone. All of these facts indicate, according to the report, that since 
the beginning of the century the cost of agricultural production, 
prices and markets have not been such as to make it pay to maintain 
the same rate of increase of farming production for our growing 
population as existed before that time. 

We do not have fur to seck, for at least one of the reasons for this 
situation, according to the board's report, if we exumine agricnitural 
exports and Imports. Since 1900 farm exports show a distinct down- 
ward trend, while agricuhural imports are increasing. Our agricul- 
tural exports declined 20 per cent in volume from 1900 to the beginuing 
of the war, and while in 1900 the value of our agricultural imports 
amounted to less than one-half of that of our exported farm products, 
our agricultural imports by the time the war began amounted to S3 
per cent of our agricultural exports in value. War demands iuter- 
rupted these trends, and American farm exports, stimulated by di- 
minished foreign production and by foreign purchasing power sus- 
tained by American credit, rose again, although not to the level that 
existed previous to 1900. These facts, the report declares, testify to 
the increasing effectiveness of foreign agricultural competition beth in 
domestic and foreign markets. Up to 1900 the capacity and produc- 
tion of the farm industry were able to expand more rapidly than the 
domestic population, because production costs permitted the profitable 
sale of agricultural surplus abroad. Since then the expansion of pur 
farming industry has not been able to keep step with our population 
growth, and agricultural Imports are Increasing despite the fact that 
tarif protection has been given some branches of domestic agricultural 
production. 

FARMER PAYS MOR, GETS LESS 


The farmer's weakened position in meeting foreign competition at 
home and abroad, the board points out, has resulted from a tendency 
of his expenses to rise more rapidly than the prices ho recelves for 
his products. Overhead capital costs, including all taxes and interest 
charges of farming, which rose less than 60 per cent from 1880 to 
1900, increased about 100 per cent from 1900 to 1910, and nearly 600 
per cent between 1900 and 1920, Farm labor costs in the 20 years 
increased 90 per cent. Operating costs per unit of production, cover- 
ing all materials aud products of otber industries purchased by the 
farmer, practically unchanged between 1880 ond 1900, rose 116 per 
cent between 1900 and 1920, Combined costs per unit of product rose 
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over 200 per cent In these 20 years. Rut wholesale prices of farm 
products increased only 120 per cent during the same time, 


Mis IXCOME DWINDLES 


The return on the total capital invested in agriculture, the board 
finds, including the value of the food, fuel, and shelter supplied by 
the farm during the five years prior to the wur averuged 313 per 
cent, but during the five years since 1920 averaged only 4 per cent, 
and the net return on the individual farm operator's juvestment only 
2 per cent. 


I might digress at this moment to say that in the mannfac- 
{uring industries in 1923 there was invested abont $40,000,- 
000,000 of capital. There were employed less than 9,000,000 
workmen, who produced a gross value of $60,000,000,000. In 
tunt gross value was thirty-four billion for raw material, 
and one manufacturer's raw material is another manufac- 
turer's finished product. Every time it was transferred from 
one mannfacturer to another a profit was added, so in this 
thirty-four million, the total of raw material, there were per- 
haps several billion of profit. 1 have no estimate of the 
nmount. Maybe it was four, five, or six billion; I do not 
know. Subtracting the thirty-four billion and odd millions 
from the total of sixty billion we have left twenty-five billion 
and over that the value of the manufacturer’s products was 
increased by the process of manufacture. If we forget about 
all these profits in the raw material and remember only how 
much in value that raw material was increased by the process 
of manufacture, and use that as the gross production, we 
would then have twenty-five billion as the gross production on 
forty billion of capital and with about 9,000,000 workmen, 

In the same year there were about 11,000,000 workers on 
the farms. There was about $60,000,000,000 invested in the 
farms proposition. That was after deflation. It had been about 
seventy-nine billion before that. This sixty billlon of capital 
in agriculture end about 11,000,000 workers produced a gross 
of $12,848,000,000, considerably less than half the production of 
manufacturing industries with only two-thirds the capital and 
with about three-fourths the number of workers. We find 
from the report of this board that the net Income on this 
investment wes only 2 per ceut, and their method of figuring 
that net income is far more favorable to a larger earning in 
agriculture than in manufacturing. They do not figure the 
item of the work of the family, of the wife and children, 
as they do in figurivg the cost of labor iu ludustry. Neither 
do they figure the depreciation as they do in industry. If 
those items were considered and figured, as the other industries 
figure them, I venture the opinion there would have been no 
income for agriculture during this- last five-year period men- 
tioned. There was a deficit. 

I have had n little personal experience along that line. It 
is said that agriculture is getting more prosperous. It got 
more prosperous with me in this way: The deficit on my farm 
three years ago was $1,100. Two years ago it was $418, and 
last year it was only $275.95. So I am getting a lot more 
prosperous in agriculture all the time. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 3 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Towa yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator referred a moment ago to the net 
profits of the manufacturing institutions of the United States, 
the aggregate production of which was approximately $60,- 
000,000,000. I carry the figures fairly well in my mind. and 
I will say to the Senator that the net profits reported by 
corporations in 1923—the 233,389 corporations which reported 
protits—were $9,328,703,239,. In uddition to these profits, these 
same corporations earned interest to the amount of $2,373,- 
827,781, paid officers $2,082,710,607, and set aside funds for 
depreciation, and so forth, to the amount of $2,202,331,457. 
Other corporations, to the number of 165,594, which reported 
no profits aud paid no income taxes In the year 1928, earned 
interest to the amonnt of $991,798,240, paid officers $542,164,579, 
and set aside funds for depreciation, and so forth, to the 
amonnt of $813,912,.971. The nearly 400,000 corporations of the 
country had, in 1923. total receipts approximating $120,000,- 
000,000, equal to $1,000 per capita for every inhabitant of the 
country. So that the Senator's deductions are entirely uc- 
curate when be contrasts the profits made by the agricul- 
turalists and the profits made by the manufacturing institu- 
tions of the United States. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am very glad indeed to have that 
statement in connection with my own. It makes the com- 
parison more full and complete and more accurate. I have 
no doubt that it was quite as favorable as the Senator has 
stated. 
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Now we ask, What has brought about this enormous dis- 
crimination against agriculture? 1 want to say that one of the 
greatest contributing causes is this wonderfnl railrond system 
of ours In the United States, built up for the purpose of de- 
veloping big industry.at big basing points at the expense of 
the men who toil upon the farm. 

Their decree went against Iowa. There is no question but 
whut they deterinined all these years to prevent the develop- 
ment of manufacturing in that State. They did that after we 
had granted them more than one-seventh of all the land in the 
State, after they had had a share of our agricultural hind 
itself in thut gigantic proportion. 

1 met a bis ünauelal man not long ago, He was introduced 
to me as a farmer, but I found out afterwards he was the 
president of several railroads; and in discussing this proposi- 
tion, he said to me, “You are unfair to the railroads. I was 
out in your Stute of Towa when land was worth 85 an acre. 
I built a railroad beside some land, and it was then worth 
$150 an acre.” 

I said to hlin, “Towa is the best agricultural spot in the big 
round world, There is not another spot of soil on this earth on 
which you could lay down the map of Iowa which produces 
us much, which has as rich a soll, as good a climate, and as 
great a production, producing one-tenth of all the foodstulfs of 
the whole United States.“ I said, “ We gave more than one- 
seventh of that princely domain to the railroads, more than 
enough, at $150 an acre, to build all the roads in the State. 
Not ouly that, but we levied taxes on towns and on townships, 
we issned bonds on counties, we raised the cash money to build 
those roads, und after we built them, you owned them back 
here in New York,” 

Mr. President, that is what has developed under this sys: 
tem of transportation discrimination, I say thut if we had 
adopted an absolute distance tariff, without any variation 
whatsoever, and had adhered to it all these years, tle West 
would be many times better off than it is under this system 
of discrimination, Its development would have heen more 
natural. I do not adhere to the absolute distance-turiff iden. 
There are many conditions and circumstances that should 
modify it. Nevertheless, it should be the underlying principle 
in rate making, and that means it should support the long and 
short haul bill. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to call the Senator's attention to a 
statement mude by Colonel Thom, the representative of all the 
railroads before the Interstate Commerce Committee when Sei- 
ate bill 575 was under consideration. Wyidently the railroads 
assumed the same attitude toward the development of Iowa 
that they have assumed toward the interlor territory of the 
West and the western section generally. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am only citing Iowa as an example. 

Mr. GOODING. I think we all know who Colonel Thom is, 
and this is what he said: 


Mr, Tuos. Now, the only complaint, it seems, that can be made of 
the policy of the railroads la that they have not agreed with the iuter- 
mountain countty as to the prospects ef developing that country for 
jobbing or manufacturing purposes, They have believed that they are 
uot in a position to compete with the more favorable situation of the 
coast In respect to that matter. 


All of their freight rates have been constructed along such 
lines that they have prevented the development of the interior. 
They propose to let industries develop where they want them 
to develop, and not where they should naturally develop. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think that is correct. I think tho 
whole railroud policy of this country has been to develop cer- 
tain points. They used to call them “basing points,’ and that 
always gave them the long huni. They wanted to haul the 
manufactured stuff from New Euglund clear out West, and 
then all the products of the West to New England. That might 
be legitimate; but even in the West they wanted to move the 
packing plauts up to Chicago, they wanted to haul our agricul- 
tural products up to Chicago to be packed and then back into 
the State of Iowa to be eaten. The freight rates were so de- 
vised as fo bring about that situation. 

We have not been able to pack our own products in our own 
State. Since we got sume of those discriminations removed 
we have made a little headway. We have not been able to 
grind our owa flour in our own State out of the wheat that we 
hu ve raised in lowa. We are not able to make our own leather 
into shoes, because of this system, bullt up throughout the 
United States by way of transportution discrimination. 

Continuing, the report of this conference states: 


The average return to the farmer for his labor and management, 
nfter allowing a nominal return on capital Invested, including the food, 
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fuel, and shelter supplied film by the farm, in the five years preceding 
the war averaged $470 a year— 


That was preceding the war. 
In the five years since 1920, $600 a year, 
That was the high prosperity of agriculture. 


Nut taking Into account the increase in the cost of Hing for the 
farmer, the report finds the purchasing power of his annual income 
since 1920 about 4 per cent below that earned by him in 1914. This 
the board contrasts with the average increase of 22 per cent in the 
„ren“ annual earnings of workers in other industries, Including wage 
earnera and clerks in manufacturing and transportation, ministers, 
teachers, and Government employees. 

WORKS ON NARROW MARGIN 

Actual earnings of the farmer in 1924 in return for his labor are 
computed by the board at $730 on the average as uguinst average 
earnings of $1,256 per wage earner In the manufacturing industries in 
the same year; average earnings of $1,572 by transportation workers; 
$2,141 earned by clerical workers; au uverage of $1,678 earned by 
ministers; $1,205 by teachers; about $1.660 by Government employces ; 
and uu average of $1,415 per worker in all groups other thun farmers. 


The trouble is not with the workers. In the $60,000,000,000 
of gross reduction, the value at which the furmer had to pay 
for what he used in manufactured articles in 1928, out of all 
of it the 9,000,000 workers got only $11,000,000,000 ont of the 
whole $60,000,000,000. So that in the cost of this great produc- 
tion, after all, the big item is not labor, but it is profit depre- 
ciation and other matters. 


The food, fuel, and housing supplied by the farm the board's report 
appraised at about $630 per year, which, the report points out, leu ves 
the average farmer a cash income of about $100 out of the $720 earned 
by his labor during the year 1924, 


That Includes all of the farmers in the United States. 
is the ayernge all over the whole country, 
situation. 


An average return of about $400 is allowed on the capital invested, 
making the total average cash income per farmer operator about $500 
a year. Since the cost of food and clothing purchased hy the average 
farm family during the year runs to about $475, the average farm 
income, the board points out, is only slightly more than enough to 
purchase the necessities of life. 

Since these figures represent averages, the board's report declares, 
there must be ns many worse cases us there are better ones, aud In 
many Instances, therefore, farmers must have had to forego payment 
of interest on debt, or taxes, to say nothing of repairs, cquipment 
and maintenince, and proper care of the fertility of the soil, in order 
to pay ordinary living expenses. This situation, the report states, 
ix muminatingly reflected In farm bankruptcy statisties, The rate of 
farm failures from 1910 to 1924 shows an Increase of over 1,000 per 
cent In contrast to that of commercial fallures, which has remained 
practically the sume per year during the same period. 


They give the capital invested in farms, but use the figures 
which are not right, and I will not put them in the Recorp. 
They got them from the wrong source. The proportion, how- 
eyer, compares yery well with the correet figures. 

PER CAPITA INCOMA 


Striking is the comparison made lu the report of the income per 
eapita of the nonfarming population with that of farm inhabitants. 
While the income per head of urban population in 1919 was $723, 
$816 in 1920, and $701 In 1921, the per capita Income of the farming 
population was $362 in 1919, $298 in 1920, and $186 in 1921. While 
this In a measure reflects the larger family usually prevalent on the 
farms, as compared with the city population, it does not make the 
fecding of these additlonal mouths any casier in the view of the 
authors of the report. 

In summing up the causes of the farmer's difficulties, the report 
declares that while 60 per cent of the farmer's income depends on 
World conditions of supply, demand, and costs, which are out of his 
control, most of the elements entering Into the expense of operating 
the farm; that is, the cost of agricultural production, are determined 
by domestic conditions which place the costs for the farmer on a 
higher level of values than the world level of values which determines 
the bulk of the farmer's income. Having to produce at a level of 
high cost, the farmer must meet competition which, producing at lower 
cost, limits the market for his surplus in accordance with the abun- 
dance or scarcity of world crops. 


Mr. President, I think that statement is absolutely true. In 
reference to transportation under the law we fixed a value on 
the railroads, by machinery set up by the law, of $18,900,000,- 
000, At the moment that value was fixed by law the market 
value of the railroads on the stock market of the United States, 


That 
It is an appalling 
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taking all of thelr stocks and bonds, was less than $12,000,- 
000,000. The farmer can not get value for his farm products 
ubove the market. It is the market that determines what he 
gets, but this stock market is the greatest market in all the 
world, and yet the market value was not considered In fixing 
the value of those roads. Not only did the law fix the value but 
it fixed the rate of return upon the roads first at 6 per cent 
and then at 5% per cent, and that rate of return was covered 
not only upon the market value but on the whole inflated value 
of the roads, so instead of being actually 5½ per cent it was 
nearer 8 or 9 per cent on the actual value of the roads at that 
time. 

Now, I want to call attention to the bulletin of Mr. Hoover 
with reference to national wealth increase, which shows that 
the wealth of the United States increased from $186,000,- 
000,000-0dd in 1912 to $320,000,000,000-0dd in 1922. 

Mr. KING. That is the tangible wealth? 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is the property of the country, 
not bonds and notes und obligations. It is just the property 
wealth of the country. That is the production of the American 
people. That is the production of capital in the United States, 
of work, of labor, of capital. That is the unearned increment 
or increase in property value. That is the decline of the 
dollar, und about 30 per cent of it, as I recollect, was due to 
the decline of the dollar, because the dollar did depreciate in 
valne dnring that time, and yet the American people were only 
able to produce 544 per cent a year compounded and added in 
each year, 

But the railroads of the United States are given a return 
upon value more than 50 per cent above the market value of 
5.75 per cent. Therefore, as the report said, since there are 
better cases above the line of average there are worse cuses 
helow, and since the railroads get more than 514 per cent on 
an inflated value, somebody else bad to take less than 5 per 
cent upon a deflated value below, and that was agricnuitore 
principally. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, for information may I ask the 
Senator what is the aggregate amount of the reported value 
of the railroads as the basis for this computation? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does the Senator mean what they cull 
book value? 

Mr. KING. The value accredited to them by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It started with $18,900.000,000. There 
have been additions cach year since, and it is now up to 
$21,000,000,000 or $22,000,000,000_ 

Mr. KING. How do those yalnes which have been given by 
the railroads compare with the valuations which have been 
found under the La Follette Act, to ascertain the physical 
vuluntlon of the railroads? I know they have not yet com- 
pleted the work. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think the La Follette Act considered 
the question of market value and also other Clements. as 
pointed out by the Supreme Court; but if we want to con- 
solidate the railroads we can do it by condemnation of those 
securities, and they would take the value of the securities 
without all this orgy of expert testimony in determining physi- 
eal valuations. Some one said the stock market would increase 
100, or maybe 200, per cent in one day. I sald if they get a 
different expert witness on the stand they could increase it that 
much in an hour. They need not take a whole day to it. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will recall that in one day, a few 
days ago when the lambs were ready to be shorn, stock values 
declined nearly $10,000,000 as a result of the raid on Wall 
Street. 

Mr, BROOKHART. Yes; and there may be some consider- 
able portion of that on the railroads. I think probably, even 
with boom prices to which they have recovered now, the rail- 
roads are not worth on the market now over $15,000,000,000 or 
$16,000,000,000, although I have no accurate check. I had an 
accurate check in 1920. Class 1 roads in 1920 were actually 
worth on market quotations in May only $10,500,000,000, and 
that is the year in which the value was fixed by the commis- 
sion at $18,900,000,000. That refers to class 1 roads. There 
are a few hundred million dollars invested in class 2 and class 3 
roads, so it probably would not raise it over $11,000,000,000 for 
all of the roads in the United States. 

Mr. President, whenever we begin the proposal of a bill of 
this nature that is going to end discriminations of any kind, 
it immediately excites opposition in the railroad world. The 
pending bill has excited opposition, and very great opposition, 
in my State. I have received telegrams and letters from nearly 
every chamber of commerce in the State opposing the Dill, be- 
cause those chambers of commerce were urged to do so by the 
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agents and representatives of the railroads. They took their 
word for the situation and did not figure it out for themselves. 
Only a few of them have given me any instances whatever 
whereby anybody in Towa would be Injured, and usually those 
nro cases of some promised favored rate to some point in the 
future, and not something they are getting now. All tell the 
story of disaster in what they are getting now. 

However, there are two men in the State of Iowa who have 
studied the question. Mr. ©. G. Wiley, traffic representative 
of the Greater Des Moines Committee and an expert upon the 
rate question of the highest order, has figured this out, and I 
think his knowledge aud his advice are worth more than all 
of the general statements combined. As he figures ft out, any 
system of discrimination will hurt Iowa and the Middle West, 
and ought to be removed. 

Another man in Iowa who has figured this matter out is 
Halleck W. Seaman. He is a vice president of the City 
Nutional Bank of Clinton, Iowa. He is also a member of the 
bonrd that is operating tlie Government barge line on the Mis- 
sissippl River. He has a very wide knowledge of railroad and 
inland waterway development. He has a perfect Knowledge of 
conditions in the Middle West, He is of opinion that inland 
waterway development is absolutely necessary for the develop- 
ment of the Middle West in any proper degree. He is also of 
opinion that if the railroads are permitted to compete with 
water points they will destroy inland water competition in the 
future as they have done in the past. 

I remember when we had boats all over the Mississippi 
River; I have traveled on them myself; but they are about all 
gone now, because competitive rates put in by the railroads 
took the traffic away from tlie Mississippi River and there is 
now no encouragement for the development of that trafic. 
After the river transportation is destroyed the compctitive 
rates gradually disappear; the rates climb back somewhat to 
their old level. The railroads then have accomplished their 
purpose in destroying river competition. I think that is a 
short-sighted policy even from the standpoint of the railroads 
themselves. I think the railroads ought to cooperate with the 
water transportation, to give it its full share, that the railroads 
should make no effort to take the freight away from the water 
transportation. In that way I think they would get back 
from water transportation a compensation that wonld be 
greater than the loss, I belleve that to be the natural result 
of any such development. 

The railroad management in the United States, however, all 
seems to be back in New York. If one buys a ticket this morn- 
ing to Chicago the money will be remitted to-night to New 
York. It is true all over the United States that all the rail- 
road management centers in New York. While a railroad may 
have its hindquarters in Iowa, its headquarters are in New 
York. The railroads always see the problem from the New 
York standpoint, and never move out and get anybody else's 
yiew of the situation. Hence the railroads are unable to figure 
out the benefit of a law that would stop this discrimination by 
charging less for the long haul than for a short haul. They 
want to retain that power. " 

Mr. President, I think I can not do better now than to read 
a portion of Mr. Seaman's address upon this subject. He 
said: 


There are some 57 yarietles of reasons why Towa is potentially the 
greatest State in the Union. There are only two or three probable reasons 
why she is not. Iowa makes a brilliant record of tonchdowns with 
her blue-ribbon achievements in a thousand and one lines of endeavor. 
yet, for some little understood reason, she has thus far failed to kick 
the real goal of her oppurtunity. By and large, Iowa has all the 
physical, financial, mental, and morni prerequisites for big perform- 
ance, but lacks in that industrial and commercial symmetry so neces- 
sary to make of her a well-rounded figure in the sisterhood of States. 
It seems to be a plain case of arrested development. 

It Is my purpose to try to locate the causes for this arrested de- 
velopment, and to suggest constructive ways and means for their 
removal. I will do the best I can to answer that current and preg- 
nant question, “ What's the matter with Iowa?” And in order that 
you may the more easily follow my line of talk I here and now make 
the following broad generalizations: 

, That the trade ambitions of Chicago, coupled with the long haul 
but shortsighted policy of our granger roads, are the overshadowing 
and repressive influences that have made of Iowa a vassal State. 

That one available and outstanding source of relief to Iowa from 
this repression Hes in a big-scale improvement of the Mississippi cban- 
nel and its use as a preferential carrier of bulk materials at a price 
lower than the railronds can profitably meet. Chicago and Chicago's 
subservient railroads naturally oppose the improvement of the Missis- 
sippi above the mouth of the Illinois, for the obylous reason that once 
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in commission much of the eastbound farm and factory tonnage now 
moving to and through Chicago would be diverted to the Gulf route. 

That out of the proven inability of our transcontinental lines tù 
successfully compete with many Panama Canal rates may come an 
added and voluntary measure of relief from the ratlroads themselves. 
In order to recoup thelr Ioss of revenue these lines may make an 
effort to bring about a groater traffic density along thelr local rails, 
thus transforming these carriers into a powerful and welcome agency 
05 advancing, instead of as now retarding, the prosperity of the 

tate. 

Thet as we must have adequate and dependable transportation at 
any cost, but are entitled to have it at the lowest possible cost, con- 
sistent with reasonable profits to the carriers, it will probably bo 
necessary for the Government to step in and insist upon a proper cor- 
relation and coordination of our rall and water highways, to the end 
that confilcting interests may be harmonized and rendered workable. 

* . * * * * * 


Every east and west railrond that serves Jowa has not only its enst- 
ern terminal but its executive direction in Chicago. These major roads 
are the Iltuois Central, Milwankee, North Western, Quincy, and Rock 
Island, They are termed the granger roads” because their principal 
business has been to collect and bring into Chicago the raw farm 
products of the great agricultural States lying to the west of Chicago. 
It has been the practice of these roads to put into effect such freight 
rates as would encourage the long liaul from the point of orlgin at tho 
country station to the point of destination at Chicago, there to bo 
elther converted locally or to be turned over to connecting lines for 
eas(bound movement. 

If converted locally at Chicago theso ronds recefye 100 per cent of 
the revenue for their haul. If interchanged with eastern carriers, lake 
or rail, then the western roads, having originated the business, demand 
and receive the “lion's share,“ or not less than a 00 per cent division 
of the through rate. 

As a natural consequence, the “granger roads“ do not look with 
favor upon the location at points along thelr local rails of industries 
that use farm products as thelr raw materials, provided such farm 
products can otherwise be marketed to advantage at Chicago or inter- 
changed there, 

Their weapon, whether frelght rate or capital discouragement, has 
been used to defeat the location of such industries at local points. 
The influence has been a most insidious one, and the towns In eastern 
Towa in particular that have done their“ damnedest“ to build up or to 
locate this and that industry never knew what it was that defeated 
thelr efforts. Bat nine times out of ten, If the inside facts were 
known, it was the long-haul versus the short-haul policy of the rail- 
roads that was responsible for their blighted hopes. 


Mr. President, in view of this great discrimination in favor 
of the big basing points against the rural points, I feel that alt 
power and right of discrimination should be taken away from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. I do not believe there 
can ever be justified a less charge for the long haul than for 
an included short haul, unless it might be in the case of ship- 
ments for competition in foreign countries. I do not believe 
that in the same social family, in the same United States, we 
have any right to bulld up one community in that way at the 
expeuse of another, I think the very life and union of our 
Government depend upon that idea. If the policy is goling to 
prevail that all things must be centered at a few great points, 
then we are in a way to break down the equality and liberty 
of the American people as it is guarantecd to them under the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Therefore I shall yote for the pending bill, not because it 
affords a complete remedy for the situation against which com- 
plaint is justly lodged, but it lays down a principle that will go 
far to remove the troubles that have coutributed much to the 
cause of present unhealthy conditions, especially as affecting 
agriculture in the United States. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Broussard in the chair), 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Copeland Georga Jones, Wash, 
Bayard Couzens Gillett Kendrick 
Binghiun Dale Glass Keyes 
Blease Dencen Gof King 
Borah Dill Gooding La Follette 
Bratton Edge ale MeLeun 
Brookhart Ernst Harreld MeNar 
Broussard Fernald Harris Mayfield 
Bruco erris Harrison Means 
Butlor Fess Hetlin Moetcalt 
Cameron Eletcher Howell Moses 
Capper Frazier Johnson Neely 
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Norria Reed, Mo. Simmons Wadsworth 
Nye Recd, Pa. Smuot Walsh 
Oddie tobinson, Ark, Stanticld Warren 
Overman Robinson, Ind. Stephens Watson 
Pepper Sackett Swanson Weller 
Thipps Sheppard Trammell Wheeler 
Kanscelt Shortridge Tyson Willis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, a telegram has just 
been received by the press associations, which I think ought to 
be of interest to the Senate. It reads as follows: 


Geneva, March 18 (by International News Seryice).—The Council 
of the League of Nations to-day decided to invite the United States 
to a conference at Geneva on September 1 to consider the reservations 
which the United States has suggested regarding her entry into the 
World Court. 


In view of the fact that the American people in two great 
elections, by majorities of seven or cight million, decided that 
the United States would have nothing whatever to do with the 
League of Nations, aud utteriy, and as they thought finally, 
repudiated that organization, this telegram is interesting. We 
are now to be asked to sit down outside of the league and con- 
fer with the gentlemen inside of the league with reference to 
whether we will accept the jurisdiction of the court created, 
set up, managed, and controlled by the gentlemen inside of the 
league, It seems to me that we ought to take immediate action 
on this matter. Is this not a very appropriate time to pass a 
resolution naming a delegate and to apply cloture to the reso- 
lution, so that it can be passed before the American people 
know anything about it? 

Mr. President, this simply illustrates the fact that you can 
not be halfway in a thing and balfway ouf of it; that you 
either have to join the League of Nations and become an in- 
tegral part of it, or you must stay out of it completely and 
absolutely. 

Lincoln once declared that a nation can not remain half 
slave and half free; and I desire, with all respect to the im- 
mortal dead, to paraphrase that statement: A nation can not 
remain half sovereigu and half subordinate. We can not pre- 
serye our national independence and at the same time subject 
ourselves to the control of any international body. We can 
not be a nation completely controlling its affairs and at the 
rame time submit any part of our policies to the domination of 
any foreign organization. 

LEAGUE WILL “CONSIDER” SENATE'S COURT ACTION 

We were told that this was a world court. The people of 
the United States were told that it was a world court. Sen- 
ntors pledged themselves to yote for a world court, some of 
them before they had ever seen the protocol or had been fur- 
nished with a copy of the so-calied statute of the court. Sen- 
ators pledged themselves to vote for this so-called world court 
without understanding that the very word “ protocol” means 
something pasted in, and that this thing that we call a protocol 
Was something to be pasted into the League of Nations com- 
pact. Senators voted for this so-called World Court, many 
of whom two days before had not understood that the docu- 
meuts suhmitted to us had not been submitted by ang sov- 
ereign nation but by the secretariat of the League of Nations. 

My understanding, bused entirely upon newspaper accounts, 
is that when the Secretary of State received the engrossed 
copy of the proceedings of the Senate he was in doubt where 
to send it, and, being in doubt, at least some of the press stated 
that he had sent the document to the various nations composing 
the organization of the Lengue of Nations and also had sent it 
to the secretariat, figuring, I take it, that if he did not hit with 
one barrel he might with the other. 

And so, haying started out with the idea, as expressed on the 
floor by many Senmtors, that we were entering a court that 
was a world court, that was not in any way tied to the League 
of Nations, that was completely divorced from it, we are now 
invited by the League of Nations to sit down with the League 
of Nations and discuss with this body which we refused to 
join the question of whether we have adopted proper reserva- 
tions and have attached proper conditions to our entrance into 
this court, which is n league court and never was anything but 
a league court. 

Mr. President, just 22 days ago we were rushed into a rati- 
fication of the court of the League of Nations. For the second 
time in a half century cloture was applied. For the first time 
cloture was applied before the question under consideration 
had been fully debated. It is true there had been a dis- 
cussion of the general proposition of the desirability of a world 
court. There had been some discussion of the relation of the 
court to the League of Nations. There was no adequate dis- 
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cussion of either of those subjects, and especially was there no 
adequate discussion of the so-called statute of the court, or of 
the relation of the court through the covenant to the League 
of Nations. Neither was there adequate discussion of the in- 
herent power of the members of the lengue at will to amend 
the covenant of the league, and thus enlarge or alter the 
claimed jurisdiction of the court. 

A few hours before the forced vote was taken, five so-called 
additional reseryations were introduced which were never 
really discussed. To all intents and purposes, they were 
not discussed at all. The reservations were brought forward 
to steady the supporters of the court, who were in consterna- 
tion and threatening to desert. 

The influence of the White House was exerted to the utmost 
to hold the staggering column in line. The last hour ef the 
discussion, except seven minutes, was ocenpied by one Senator 
in a speech which is its own characterization. 

By these means the result was accomplished. Back of this 
action, and perhaps accounting for it, was a paid propaganda 
which had been conducted for months. Many Senators, I am 
informed, had pledged themselves even in advance of this dis- 
cussion. Many of them at the time their pledges were exe- 
cuted, I repeat, had never read the statute or the protocol of 
the court, In a vague and indefinite way they were for a 
world court, and bence appeared willing to accept any kind of 
a court. They were like people who are hungry and are will- 
ing to cat any kind of a meal of victuals. They resemble gen- 
tlemen who want a drink and are willing to drink any kind of 
moonshine that is offered to them, from any kind of a bottle. 

Coinciding with these forces were doubtless two other ele- 
ments—men who were earnest advocates of the League of 
Nations and who appeared to have regard neither for the de- 
cision of the people rendered in two great national elections, 
nor for the altered condition of the world, who were willing to 
support entrance into the court because they believed it in- 
trigued us in the meshes of the league, and they therefore sup- 
ported the measure. I have no doubt that is true of the 
greater number of men who sit on this side of the Chamber, 
one of whom, at least, the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Broce], expressly stated that he regarded the court 
as taking us practically into the league, and that he wanted 
us to enter the league. Others who had opposed the league, 
probably because it had been advocated by a Democratic Presi- 
dent, now turned tail, and, under the lash of the present 
Republican President, went to heel and in principle yoted for 
the very proposition they had formerly repudiated, 


THE AFTERMATH OF GAG RULE 


All this occurred but 22 days ago. What sincere aud 
candid man is there who does not now regret our hasty aud 
improvident action? What man is there so blinded by preju- 
dice, so warped by prevonceiyed notions, as not to find in the 
developments of the past six days un absolute demonstration of 
the falsity of the claims hitherto advanced by the league and 
for the league’s court? We were told that the league was to 
be an assembly of brothers, inspired by the spirits of iove 
and charity. What man is now so biind and deaf and preju- 
diced that he does not understand that the league is an as- 
sembly of political representatives of the nations, every man 
of which is controlled by the interests, the ambitions, the 
hates, and the fears of his own country? 

What man is so dull that he does not know that the spirit 
is that of the gaming table, where each participant plays 
a selfish hand, thinking only of the emolument and profit to 
accrue to his own country? Who is there now that does not 
know that the great nations are playing the old game of 
balance of power and seeking to employ the league as an 
instrumentality through which they shall each realize its 
separate ambition? 

Nay, more! Who does not know that when the Locarno 
pact, which was written and presented to the world as con- 
clusive evidence that at last the spirit of amity and fairness 
had come to control the affairs of the great nations was made, 
there were secret and treacherous understandings substan- 
tially to nullify the benetits {t was pretended were to be 
couferred? 

What American citizen regrets the fact that our country is 
not involved in this web of Intrigue, the threads of which are 
selfishness, avarice, hate, ambition, nud aggrandizement? Who 
Is there who regrets the fact that as this miserable exhibition 
of trickery, fraud, sham, and shame hus been played ont, the 
United States has occupied a dignified and clean position, out- 
side and beyond the artifices, the fraud, the cajoleries, the 
flatteries, the falsehoods, the false pretenses of this once glori- 
fied body, proclaimed as the child of Christian civilization, and 
inspired by the spirit of Jesus Christ? 
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Mr. President, T shall prove to those who listen—I can prove 
nothing to those who having cyes refuse to see, and having 
ears refuse to hear: 

1. That the present condition of the league is due to trickery, 
chicanery, and an absolute breach of faith. 

2. That the league itself is an offensive and defensive alli- 
ance, seeking to assert the powers of world government, and 
that it was intended from the first to be controlled by four 
or five great, ambitious, and conquering nations. 

23. That the President was in error when le declared that 
the court was divorced from the league, and I shall show, 
to the contrary, that the court is an integral part of the 
league, and completely subservient to its dictates, 

4. That the so-called reservations which we attached afford 
no protection whatever to the rights or interests of America, 

5. That these reservations are necessarily offensive to every 
South American country, and will provoke ill-feeling against 
this country, because, sir, when the United States asserts that 
no question can be considered by the court without the consent 
of the United States, when we make that reservation in face of 
the fact that a number of South American countries haye 
already signed treaties to submit all their controversies to the 
court, in effect we assume the right to say that the court shall 
be closed in the face of those nations which have thus signed 
these treaties. We place them in a position of subservience 
to our will, which will be offensive to the proud Latin-Ameri- 
enn countries to our south. 

EUROPEAN DECEPTION AT LOCARNO 

The Locarno pact has been heralded to the world as an ex- 
emplification of the spirit of the millennium. Nearly everyone 
has accepted that statement as the truth, and not one man in 
50.000 in the United States has ever read the document, and 
with all the respect in the world for my colleagues upon the 
floor, I question whether one-third of its membership has ever 
read the document. I do not compluin of lack of intelligence 
on the part of my associates. I do not complain that they are 
not patriotic. I do complain of improvident action, taking 
mere newspaper statements for the yerity in regard to the con- 
tents of important documents, or taking the flamboyant state- 
ments of Enropean statesmen at their full face value. What 
is the Locarno pact, and how has it been treated and used in 
the last few days? 

The Locarno pact between Germany, Belgium, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, among other things, 
provided that it ratified and approved the separate treaties 
between Germany, Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Italy. 

It provided for arbitration conventions between Germany and 
Belgium, Germany and France, Germany and Poland, Germany 
und Czechoslovakia. 

It guaranteed the maintenance of the territorial status quo 
of the frontiers between Germany, Belgium, and France and in 
substance bound Germany to accept forever the conditions laid 
down in the treaty of Versailles with reference to her external 
and her internal boundaries, if we can use the term “internal 
boundaries” to describe the conditions that were attached to 
certain parts of the German Empire. 

There were reservations made as to Belgium and France, and 
those countries were permitted, us an net of legitimate self- 
defense, to make war on Germany in case she should violate 
article 42 or article 43 of the treaty of Versailles, which for- 
bids military moyements or fortifications within 50 kilometers 
of the left bank of the Rhine. 

That is to say, the right was reserved to make war without 
going to any court, without going to any arbitral tribunal, with- 
out even going to the Council of the League of Nations. Who 
was to decide the question whether Germany had violated or 
had not violated in the absence of those tribunals? Plainly, 
that question was to be decided by those nations for themselves. 
They were to act upon their own judgment and upon their own 
initiative. 

There is a provision for arbitration of disputes, or reference 
to the council or to the court, but it is expressly reserved that 
the right of legitimate defense includes resistance to and viola- 
tion of articles 42 and 44 of the treaty of Versailles. There is 
also the express provision that in case of their violation it shall 
be regarded as an unproyoked act of aggression. Therefore the 
way is open to an attack at any time, because all that is neces- 
sary is for those countries to claim that there has been a viola- 
tion. In such case, of course, Germany would claim there had 
been no violation, and instead of settling that question before 
the arbiter, the judicial or political tribunal aforesaid, the right 
is reserved to at once make war, 

What are articles 42 and 43? They relate to the conditions 
of the Versailles treaty, which not only fixed the boundaries of 
Germany but particularly fixed the boundaries within which 
Germany can not move a soldier or move a gun or do any 
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other act covered by the broad laugunge of the treaty. Fifty 
kilometers on the left bank of the Rhine are marked out as a 
zone into which Germany can not move a troop, a gun, or nny 
ammunition. Let us grant that that is all right, but when the 
time comes that nny of those nations see fit to assert that there 
has been a violation they haye expressly provided that they are 
not obliged to settle that question before any court or any tri- 
bunal, but that they can ut once take up arms and call upon 
the League of Nations to sustain them under article 16 of the 
covenant of the league. 

Mr. President, Germany gave her consent to these seemingly 
harsh conditions, doubtiess relying upon the protestations of 
amity and good will and the claim that there was a universal 
desire to wipe out the bitterness that had theretofore existed 
between the nations, and in consideration of which Germany 
was to be given a permanent seat on the council of the league. 
She was to have full fellowship with France, Italy, and Japan, 
The pernanent menibership of the league was Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan, while Germany was to take her seat 
beside those four great nations and to occupy und possess the 
important right of being one of the five great nations having a 
permanent seat upon the council. 

It needs no argument to demonstrate, sir, that a permanent 
seat is of grent advantage and weight. Germany was to obtain 
this fixed status, and her statesmen undoubtedly felt that under 
those conditions they would he able to protect the interests of 
the German people. As she took her seat there she knew, of 
course, that one of those countries, France, was incensed 
against her and she had reason to believe that Great Britain, 
Italy, and Japan were in good faith in their protestations of 
a desire to receive Germany back into the family of European 
nations. She had also reason to believe that France would in 
good faith, if Germany kept her ugreement, recelye Germany 
into this little coterie of great nations, which every man of 
sense knows was intended in the organization of the league 
practically to dominate that organization. That was the con- 
sideration Germany was to receive. Her statesmen undoubtedly 
felt under those conditions that they would be able to protect 
the interests of the German people. 

But, sir, two things happened. The ink was not dry on the 
Locarno pact until France and Poland made a separate agree- 
ment, an offensive and defensive alliance against Germany, for 
that is the meaning of the treaty when stripped of all its hypo. 
critical language. It could have been aimed at no other nation 
than Germany. It was aimed at Germany. ‘To follow the 
phrase of another, it was a cannon pointed at Germany’s heart, 
At the same time France and Czechoslovakia negotiated an 
exactly similar treaty, so that the nection taken amounts ta 
nothing more or less than an offensive and defensive alliance 
by three nations against Germany made at the very time that 
those six nations were sitting down at the table proclaiming 
that the dawn of a new day had come and that brotherhood 
and amity and good will were hereafter to control all of their 
actions toward each other, 

It is new openly charged in the press of Europe, it has been 
Charged by European statesmen of high renown, that at the 
very time the Locarno pact was signed the representatives of 
Great Britain and perhaps of other countries had secretly 
agreed with France that at the same time Germany was ad- 
mitted, France's ally and Germiny’s enemy, Poland, would he 
given permanent seat in the council so ns to offset and nullify 
any Influence or yote Germany might acquire. 

The press must rely upon the reports of its correspondents, 
and they in turn must get the best Information they can. I 
do not criticize the press. They have generally been right in 
these matters. Whether the press is to be trusted or not as to 
the statements of the fact I have just made, the indubitable 
truth is that France did demand a seat for Poland and that she 
was backed in this demand by Mr. Austin Chamberlain. 

It can scarcely be doubted that by direction or indirection 
Mr. Chamberlain had made this pledge to France, and he 
made it secretly. Also it is manifest that at the very time 
France was sitting at the table signing the Locarno pact he 
had in mind a scheme to deprive Germany of the benefits 
which Germany expected to receive from the Locarno pact by 
bringing in an enemy of Germany and by giving an additional 
permanent seat in the council to that enemy, so that always 
and forever Germany's influence as a permanent member would 
be entirely different from the influence she had a right to ex- 
pect when she signed the Locarno pact. 

It is impossible to sustain the good faith of that kind of 
dealing. ‘The incident is a complete demonstration of the 
fact that in dealing with these European countries, no matter 
what instrument they may lay upon the table, they are liable 
to have secret intrigues which modify, qualify, or destroy the 
effect of the agreement they have openly signed. 
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When we entered the war to defend our rights we under- 
stood that the nations of Europe had disclosed to us the object 
of the war, and that they wonld disclose to us thereafter 
frankly and fully all that concerned the common powers. That 
was not written in words, It was a conclusion that sprang 
from the facts and was assumed by the situation. 

TIE WAR AND EUROPEAN DECEPTION 

Vet after we got into the war it was disclosed that there 
Were secret treaties affecting the peace settlement, treaties and 
understandings between Italy and the allied countries other 
than the United States affecting Fiume and the Adriatic, 
seeret understandings affecting Chinese territory whereby 
Shantung was to be cut from the heart of China and trans- 
ferred to Japan, secret treaties between England, France, and 
Russia inyolving the Bosporus and the Dardanelles which 
would have controlled had the Czarist Government continued 
in power; and indeterminate agreements or promises affecting 
the Balkans, affecting Poland, and affecting Greece. So that 
we now bare again a manifestation of the kind of double 
dealing we can expect in Europe where, as Mr. Wilson said in 
discussing the Fiume controversy, the old militaristie spirit 
comes back to control and the old and evil influences are once 
more deminant. That is not Mr. Wilson’s exact languuge, but 
that, in my judgment, is a fair statement of it. 

Mr. President, I desire to invite the attention of the few 
Members of the Senate who can still stand it to hear this 
question discussed, or sit to hear it discussed, to a few other 
facts in support of the propositions I have just laid down. I 
propose to undertake to demonstrate that the league itself 
is an offensive and defensive alliance Jeveled against the United 
States of America, and that the court is the absolute feature 
of that league. 

FALSE ISSUES 


But first I want to wipe out if I can some false arguments 
that have been constantly fed to the American people. A lot 
of people procliiming themselves the anointed apostles of 
pence are denouncing all who refuse to accept their views as 
miticions individuals having a natural aflinity for murder and 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

Only recently it was, in substance and effect, said again 
that certain people, including myself, would not get very far 
opposing this measure until they could bring forward a remedy. 
Such senseless mouthings have no place in rational debate, 

All decent humans would like to see the battle flags per- 
manently furled, the roar of cannon forever stilled. The dis- 
pute, therefore, is not between the advocates of war and the 
advocates of peace. The dispute is between two classes of 
people, exch desiring the peace and prosperity of the world, 
nnd let us hope most of them desire especially the peace and 
prosperity of America. 

The one faction declares that the best way to preserve the peace 
and prosperity of America is, in consonance with the policies of 
Washington, to refuse to interfere in the intrigues and wars 
of Europe and to forbid iuterference with our policies on this 
side of the ocean; or stated differently, that America shall 
stay strictly at home, attend to her own business, and forbid 
foreign governments to trespass upon our rights. The other 
fiction declares that the best way to keep the peace of America 
is for our Government to interfere in all of the disputes and 
wars of the world and to permit foreign governments to thrust 
themselves into the settlement of such disputes as America 
may have on her own account. In other words, the best way 
to keep out of the disputes and wars of the world is to get 
into all of them. 

THD DOCTRINES OF WASHINGTON AND MONROD 

Summed up, all these questions resolve themselves into 
one, namely, Sball we abandon the teachings of Washington 
and the traditional nationalistic policies of the past for the 
new-fangied doctrine of internationalism?—a poison that is 
distilling itself through certain chaunels in America and that 
is as un-American and as treacherous a doctrine as ever cursed 
a free people. 

Shall we forego the advantages of our peculiar situation? 
Shall we quit our own to stand upon foreign soil? 

Shall we abandon the Monroe doctrine, or at least abandon 
that important part of the doctrine which was expressed by 
James Monroe in these words— 

In the wars of European powers in matters relating to themselves 
we buve never taken any part nor does It comport with our policy 
50 to 0%. * * 

+ * * To cultivate friendly relations, * * * meeting, in all 
instances, the just claims of every power; submitting to Injuries from 
none 


The proponents of internationalism, however, declare that 


these policies did not keep America out of the World War.“ 
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That is true, but the other side of the shield is that from the 
birth of this Nation to cur entrance into the World War 
stretches more than 140 years. In all of that period the United 
States was not drawn into a single trans-Atlantic war, although 
over 150 wars were waged in various parts of the world. 
Thirty or forty were of the first magnitude, notably, the 
Napoleonic conflicts which saturated the Gld World with blood 
from the deserts of Egypt to the steppes of Russia. 

During all these cataclysms the United States enjoyed com- 
plete immunity. Nay more. We acquired the vast domains of 
Florida and Louisiana and laid the foundations and built the 
walls of an Impregnable empire in which life, liberty, and 
property are secure. ; 

zut then, sir, the captains of our fate were the profonnd 
Jefferson, the wise Madison, the brave Monroe, the heroic 
Washington—Americans all. They thought only of America. 
They rendered an undivided allegiance. Their feet were 
planted on American soll. They did not attempt to straddle 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

But, say the internationalists, “nothwithstanding the policies 
of Washington, we were once in 140 years involved in a con- 
flict between European powers, therefore you must now 
alandon his policy of nationalism and accept our doctrine of 
internationalism.” 

Say these gentlemen, “we assert“ —and all we have ever 
had is their assertion, not one of them has backed his assertion 
with any logic or sound reason—“ we assert that our inter- 
nationalism will prevent wars and disasters not only in Amer- 
ica but in all the world. Uniess, therefore, you can propose an 
infallible remedy for war, you must accept our nostrum; and, 
if you do not do if, you had better not open your mouth in 
this country to utter a protest, for you will meet with con- 
demnation and contempt.” 

They cry aloud, “ What have you to propose?” We answer, 
“Adherence to the wise policies of Washington, which, it is 
true, did not infallibly prevent war, but which reduced em- 
broilment in European wars to 1 in 140 years.” 

We ndmit that our policy is not infallible ; but we assert that 
it does not follow that we must accept your proposed remedy 
unless yon enn propose a new policy which will certainly pre- 
vent future wars. We decline a doctrine which assumes that 
we can keep out of trouble in Europe by engaging in all of 
the troubles of Europe. 

THE LEPROSY OF INTERNATIONALISM 


Let me illustrate the idiocy of the argument of the pro- 
ponents of the World Court. Leprosy has existed throughout 
the ages. It is the “white curse” of the Orient. Our policy 
has been to guard ourselves against its contamination by keep- 
ing away from leprosy-infected districts and colonies, and by 
guarding our gates against the entrance of its victims. Never- 
theless occasionally an individual in the United States is 
afflicted with the disease. Our policy, therefore, has not been 
entirely successful. 

Suppose now some imbecile were to declare that the way to 
exterminate leprosy is to turn the lepers loose on the com- 
munity aud for eyerybody to visit the leper colonies and purify 
the lepers by fondling their diseased flesh, and we were to 
reply that we declined the experiment. Would it lie in the 
mouths of the proponents of the new doctrine, therefore, to 
declare that we were in favor of leprosy and that we must 
accept their imbecilic proposition unless we could invent a 
nostrum absolutely guaranteed to exterminate the dread dis- 
ease? We would answer that, although the present methods 
have not entirely wiped out the curse of leprosy, the proposed 
remedy would contaminate the world; that our people would 
lie along the highways rotting with the awful disease. We 
would say that, although we could not produce a perfect rem- 
edy, we nevertheless declined to abandon a method which had 
confined the disease and lessened its ravages for the foolish 
and deadly scheme proposed. 

War is an evil. It has cursed the world through the cen- 
turies, but it is brought about by the voluntary actions ef 
nations. Europe and Asia have been its two bhotbeds. Their 
governments and peoples have, for their own reasons, re- 
sorted to the force of arms. They still pursue these poli- 
cies. Even, sir, as I speak the cannon of Spain aud of 
France are hurling their deadly prejectiles into the patriotic 
columns of the Moors, who are defending their fatherland 
from invasion and exploitation. They are referred to here as 
tribes and people with no fixed habitat. That is not true; but 
it is true that most of them, like Abraham, are following their 
flocks and their herds from pasture to pasture, and mest of 
them were civilized when onr ancestors were wearing the skins 
of wild beasts. France has no more business in that country 
and Spain has no more right in that country than any other 
pair of freebooters have te invade the peaceful valleys of any 
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nation and to rob and despoil them of their homes and their 
property and their liberty. For my part my sympathies clus- 
ter around every bullet that is fired by those people in defense 
of their native land. 

The dictator of Italy is massing armies aud invading the 
Tyrol, or a few days ago was preparing to do so. The latest 
news is that he is stiti further increasing his armies. The fur- 
ther news is that he has declared that the legislative bodies now 
existing shall remain in perpetual session until 1928 or 1929, 
and that then none but Fascists, those of his own clique and 
crowd, will be allowed to take seats. This dictator of Italy, 
who assumes the power of life aud death over the people, who 
attacks them for their religion, is one of the gentlemen whose 
representative will sit on the World Court to decide the rights 
of America, There are enough applications for admission to 
the United States now from this tyrant-cursed country so that 
if they could all come here we would not be able to absorb 
them during the next 20 years, 

The British sea lord is declaring that England will, by her 
war fleets, keep the dominance of the seven seas. And, sir, at 
the Geneya convention one great British statesman, when they 
were discussing the question of an armed force to support the 
league, yoluntecred the statement that Great Britain would be 
quite willing to take over the policing of the seven seas; that 
is to say, he wanted the league to grant Great Britain the 
dominance of those waters that wash every shore of the world. 
She wanted the right to have her navy in fact what she has 
always sought to make it, the complete master of the oceans, 
and thus to become master of the trade and commerce and con- 
troller of the destiny of every nation. It was boldly stated at 
the councils of the league. 

France appears holding in an extended hand the hat of the 
mendicant, unable to pay her international obligations to us; 
but back of that mendicant stand the serried columns of the 
greatest army on earth, and her soldiers are embarking to 
foreign lands to rob foreign peoples of their God-given and in- 
herent rights. 

Japan grips in a clutch of steel large portions of China and 
vast dominions belonging to Russiu, and senselessly we con- 
ceded to her the dominance over islands in the North Pacific, 
every one of which in her possession is a menace to the United 
States, or may be at any moment. 

The ingenuity and resources of the nations are strained to 
the utmost in the production of war planes and submarines, 
deadly explosives and poison gases. All these preparations are 
for exploitation, in part to hold the vast territories that were 
seized at the close of this war, when Great Britain took over 
nt one time a domain greater than the eagles of the Cæsars 
encompassed in the proudest days of Rome's dominance. These 
preparations, I repeat, are for exploitation, for the glutting of 
natioual ambitions, for the engorgement of the stomach of ra- 
pacity; aud all of the nations thus arming to the teeth are 
members of the League of Nations. Substantially all of them 
are represented by the gowned judges of the court. Such a 
court, created by such nations, is but an artifice to conceal the 
deadly purpose of its creators and to lull stupidity into a false 
sense of security. 

THE COURT IS THH ARM OF THE LEAGCR 

Mr. President. the court is the creature of the league. The 
purposes, powers, and daugers of the creature can not be ap- 
precinted without an understanding of the purposes, powers, 
and dangers of the creator. What is the League of Natious? 
What is its claimed jurisdiction? What are its policies? To 
what control is it subject? When we have answered these 
questions we shall have discovered the real jurisdiction and the 
real menace of a league of nations and of its creature, the 
court. 

The league is composed of 55 ot 56 nations, embracing every 
character of race—black, brown, and yellow—eyery kind of 
government from dictatorship to democracy; every sort of re- 
ligion from yoodooism to Christianity; every degree of progress 
from cannibalism to civilization. These 55 nations have formed 
a combination amounting in fact to a supergovernment. They 
have created two governing bodies—an assembly, composed of 
the representatives of all the member nations, and a council, 
composed of the representatives of 10 of the greater nations. 
They have declared the purposes and powers of this super- 
government in an instrument by them jointly signed. ‘The 
league covenant expressly declares : 


That the assembly or the council may deal with any matter “ affect- 
ing the peace of the world.“ (Art. 4.) 


Any matter affecting the peace of the world! 

That when there is war, or even threat of war, the league 
may take any action it sees fit; that any member of the league 
may invoke the jurisdiction and powers of the league as to— 
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which threatens to disturb 


the good understanding between nations, (Art, 11.) 


That if any nonmember state goes to war with a member 
state, or if two or more nonmember states go to war with each 
other, without first submitting the dispute to the league, all the 
members of the lengue will make war upon and destroy the 
state going to war; and this is true regardless of the justice of 
the cause. That is written in article 17; and the man who can 
read that article and not find that doctrine there is intel- 
lectually blind, deaf, and dumb. 

In order to enforce this insolent and usurped authority all 
the members have formed an alliance and have directly agreed 
to make war upon the states not yielding obedience to their 
imperious demands. (Art. 16.) 

Go and read it. Bear in mind, the United States is not 
exempt from the pains and penalties of this urrogant and 
bloody compact. Should we have a dispute with Mexico or 
any other country which in the opinion of the foreign gentle- 
men who officer the league threatens to disturb the“ good un- 
derstanding between nations,” the league asserts the right to 
interfere, and if “ war is threatened” these foreign gentlemen 
may summon the armies and navies of the criminal copartner- 
ship to destroy the United States of America. At the Geneva 
convention this doctrine was baldly and nakedly stated be 
Benes, of Czechoslovakia. It was accepted, and finally failed 
for lack of the one vote of Great Britain. That vote will come 
whenever British statesmen, who are wiser than the statesmen 
of any other country, looking down the course of time, observe 
that Great Britain's sun will shine brighter because they 
accept it. This attack upon us under the very terms of the 
league can be made aud must be made unless we lumbly 
accept the decrees of the league and prostrate ourselves to its 
Sovereign commands. 

I assert, therefore, that tlie league is a villainous conspiracy 
against the liberties of the nations of the world. It impu- 
dently asserts a world-wide jurisdiction. It boldly announces 
its purpose to enforce its pretended authority by “sanctions.” 
But what are sanctions? No criminal ever says, “I murdered 
a man.“ He says, “I bumped him off.” No thief ever says, 
“I stole the article and hid it.“ He says, “I stashed it.’ And 
so the language of diplomacy, largely devised along similar 
lines, uses unusual terms. 

But what are “sanctions”? Sanctions, sir, are war. Sanc- 
tious are fire and sword, famine and plague, battle fleets of 
the sea, the atrocity of bursting shell hurled from the skies, 
the horror of poison gases that creep like innumerable serpents 
along the surface of the ground to put out the lives of men. 
Such are the indisputable facts; and if this league covenant 
had been signed in Hurope without having been sugar-coated 
with the hypocritical pretenses that it was done in the name 
of humanity, of God, and religion; if the naked fact had been 
presented to the American people that 55 nations had signed a 
compact of this kind and proposed to back it with armed force, 
there is not a county in the United States in which American 
citizens would not haye been drilling within 24 hours. 

What is this lethargy that so euvelops our souls? What is 
this fog that so obscures our vision? What has happened to 
the American people that compacts of this kind can be signed, 
and we not only sit supinely by, but we find men who would 
have us enter into this unholy compact and bind our Nation to 
accept the decrees of foreigners wlio constitute the member- 
ship of the league? And yet there are those who would 
lull us into a false sense of security by the siren song of uni- 
yersal peace! 

That cry, sirs, was heard when the British armies were 
marching ugainst the Colonies, There were men then who de- 
clared there was nothing to fear. There were men then who 
were talking amity and good will and loyalty to our sovereign, 
George III. There were men then who would blind the eyes 
of the American people and stop their ears; but there was one 
clarion voice that reverberated through the forests of America: 


Why stand 


any circumstance whatever * * *® 
$ * * 


Gentlemen may cry peace, peace, but there is no peace. 
we here idie? 


Ab, if ever this country needed a Patrick Henry to arouse in 
it once more the spirit of independence; if ever this country 
needed a fagot from the altars of the Revolution to light once 
again the fires of national patriotism, it is at this hour. As I 
hear the league's pious protestations for peace, and then read 
this crimson compact, and witness the preparations of its 
members for war, there comes to me Tom Moore's description 
of the Saracen— 

One who could pause and kneel unshod 
In the warm blood his hand had poured 
To mutter o'er a text to God 
Engraxen on his reeking sword. 
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I. sirs, am not an advocate of war. I hate aud abominate 
war aud all its evil brood. Hence I protest that the indi- 
viduals who temporarily fill these positions shall not involve 
the United States in all the disputes of the world; that they 
sbalil take no action which will send America’s sons to die in 
foreign lands, in foreign wars, created by foreign nations, and 
perhaps subject our sons to be under the command of foreign 
generals. 

Hence also I protest that Uncle Sam shall not be soothed 
to sleep in the lap of an international Delilab, and so, shorn 
of his locks, awake only when the Philistines are upon him. 

Such, sirs, is the Leugue of Nations. Men may deny the 
truth. as they have denied it on platforms all over this coun- 
try. Men may seek to cover up the facts, as they have done; 
but it is time for honesty of speech, for frankness of expres- 
sion: and it is time for lying to cease. 

Such is the Lengue of Nations. 
court? 

1. There is no such thing as a world court. There is a 
league court. It was created under the authority of article 
14 of the league compact. The protocol and statute of the 
court were adopted by the assembly and council of the league 
und sent out by the secretariat of the lengue only to members 
af the league and the states named in the annex, When 
signed by the several states it is returned to and filed with the 
secretariat. 

3. Its so-called judges are nominated by the members of the 
lengue and by the members of the league only, and the mem- 
bers of the league may nominate even though they have not 
signed the statute of the court. That is statute 5. 

4. Krom the men so nominated the assembly and council of 
the league elect the judges. They may also inerease the 
number of the judges. That is statutes 1 and 14. 

5. Vacancies are certified by the secretariat of the league to 
the leagne members. That is statute 18. 

6. Salaries, expenses, and pensions for the judges are fixed 
by the council and assembly and apportioned among the mem- 
bers of the league. That is statutes 32 and 33. 

7. Notices of all cases are sent to the members of the 
league by the secretariat. That is statute 40. 

8. Notices of injunctions and mandates which the court 
directs against any nation to preserve the status quo upon a 
final settlement are transmitted to the council for such action 
as it may wish to take. 

Is there anybody here who wants to say that when the court 
writes a decree and sends it to the council, and the council 
then is to take whatever action it pleases in the enforcement 
of that decree, that that court and that council are not Siamese 
twins, absolntely inseparable? The man who would deny 
that is not honest with himself, or else he has an intellect that 
travels in a very different manner from that in which mine 
travels, Perhaps that will explain some of my peculiar views. 

The reasons given by the adyisory committee and solemnly 
recorded in the records of the league are— 

That the measures, once they have been suggested by a court of the 
league, indicate the council of the league as the body most competent 
„ to suggest that the measures be carried out which are calculated to 
insure the effect of the sentences pronounced by the court. 


Yet there are men who will say—the President has said 
that the league was divorced from the court. I wonder who 
is advising the President just now. 

In plain language, the judges decide and the league enforces. 
How they enforce is laid down in the league compact, article 
16, which provides for the employment of every instrumentality 
of war, provides for cutting off commerce on the sea, for 
laying an embargo upon ports, for the employment of every 
method and means of bloody war, such war as has turned the 
soils of the world crimson, filled her valleys with bones, and 
made widows and orphans in every land since time began. 
What wonder is it that M. Lapradelle, of France, declared in 
the lengue: 

The court, being the judielal organ of the league, can only be 
created within the league, 

THE LEAGUE COURT A FOKEIGN TRIBUNAL 


Who are the men to whom the propagandists and hired 
agents of somebody would have us submit the interests of 
America? Who are the members of this court to whom you 
rush with the fate of America in your bands? 

Max Huber, president, of Switzerland. 

Rafael Alamira y Creyea, of Spain. 

Charles Andre Weiss, of France. 

Dionisio Anzilotti, of Italy. 

Antonio Sanchez de Bustamante, of Cuba, 


What of its agent, the 
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Robert Bannatyne, Viscount Pintay, of Great Britain. 
Bernard Cornelius J. Loder, of the Netherlands, 
Join Bassett Moore, of the United States. 
Didrik Galtrup Gjedde Nyholm, of Denmark. 
Yorozu Oda, of Japan. 
Epitacio du Silva Pessoa. of Brazil. 

DEPUTY JUDGEN 

Frederick Valdemar Nikolai Beichmann, of Norway. 

Mikhailo Joyanovitch, of the Serh-Croat-Slovene State, 

Dumitriu Negulescu, of Rumania. 

Wang Chung Hui, of China. 

| Laughter.] 

To these men yon propose to submit questions in which 
America is concerned. A few days ago 1 read this list of 
names, and at once offense was taken, It was said I was 
appealing to a low sentiment when I was asking for consid- 
eration of the names. Then it was asserted that there were n 
large number of men with foreign names, or with peculiar 
names, in our country, and that some of them had served in 
the war. I do not call this list of names to create laughter 
becatise of their strangeness to our ears. a 

I call them to emphasize the fact that they are a body of 
foreign gentlemen representing foreign nations, many of them 
representing nations utterly different from ourselves, repre- 
senting codes of law utterly different from our codes of law, 
representing systems of religion entirely different from our 
Systems of religion. 

Of this group, Charles Andre Weiss and Dionisio Anzilotti 
represent nations challenging our right to colleet honest debts 
and insisting upon at least partial repudiation. 

Yorozu Oda represents Japan, with which country we have 
an acute controversy regarding immigration; likewise he rep- 
resents the nation whose spokesman in the lengue declared 
that the judgés ought to be “ deified.” 

Antonio Sanchez de Bustamante, of Cuba, is the gentleman 
who overruled the decision of Chief Justice White, declared 
that that eminent jurist had violated his duty by going be- 
yond the limits of his jurisdiction, and who Dlandly advised 
Panama to disregard the judgment rendered by Justice White. 

Rafael Altamira y Crevea, of Spain, represents a country 
which we recently deprived of its colonies and in which dis- 
trust, fear, and hatred of the United States is deeply seated. 

Robert Bannatyne, Viscount Finlay, represents Great Brit- 
nin—always devoted to the policy of destroying its great rivals 
upon sen aud land. 

John Bassett Moore performs the contemptible office of de- 
coy, placed by foreign nations on the international pond in 
the hope that American geese may be induced to light. 

Which one of you would be willing to submit, your own for- 
tune or liberty or life to such a tribunal? 

I cast no imputations upon these men. I do not care how 
exalted they may be in their respective countries; and I 
respect the countries of the earth. I do not care how earnest 
they may be in the laws of their lands, They are not bone of 
our bone; they are not flesh of our flesh; they are not wedded 
to our systems of law. They do not think as we think. 

It is to this body you propose to consign the fate of the 
United States; or are you playing battledore and shuttlecock 
with words and setting up a shadow and telling us that 
shadow will produce peace in the world and stop all wars? 


THE JURISDICTION OF THE COURT 


Mr. President, let us examine the jurisdiction, or claimed 
jurisdiction, of this court. The court, being the creature ot 
the league, it necessarily follows that the league edn confine 
its jurisdiction and enlarge or coutract that jurisdiction. ‘To 
deny that is fo deny the plain rules of common sense and of 
all experience, This the league may do by the simple process 
of amending the covenant of the leaugue. Indeed, the leagne 
compact has been recently amended in the most important 
particulars, so ns to enlarge and define the,jurisdiction of the 
eourt. I have not time to go into that to-day, but on an ap- 
propriate occasion I shall show exactly how that was accom- 
plished, 

Under the covenant and statute as they now exist, the court 
has jurisdiction, as follows: 

1. It is the sole judge of its own jurisdiction (art. 36), and 
its judgments, not only as to jurisdiction but as to all matters, 
are final and without appeal (art. 60). That is another one 
of the statutes many of you gentlemen did not read. 

2. It has jurisdiction of all cases referred to it by the 
parties. Such reference may be, however, by general treaty 
stipulation. In cases: of such treaties the court can exercise 
a compulsory jurisdiction, (Stat. 36.) 
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3. It has jurisdiction of all matters specifically provided for 
in treaties and conventions in force between the members of 
the leugue. (Stat. 36.) 

4. Any member of the leugue may force its opponent before 
the court by refusing to arbitrate, and thus obtain a decision 
interpreting any treaty, or es to any question of international 
law, or us to any breach of international obligation, or as to 
the extent and nature of reparations to be made for such 
breach, 

This is true, because under article 13 of the league covenant 
as amended all of the members have agreed that such disputes 
are cognizable by the court unless arbitrated, und, as I have 
said, arbitration can be prevented by any one nation refusing 
to arbitrate. 

Ceurly, therefore, substantially all disputes between France 
and Germany, or between France and Pugland, or between 
France and Belgium, will be cognizable by the court as soon 
as Germany is admitted to the league, and before she is ad- 
mitted to the league, the league assumes the right to take 
jurisdiction over nutions outside the league, under the articles 
I have already rend. Clearly, also, all other treaty disputes 
between the 55 menihers constituting the league are cognizable 
by the court. 

5. A court may give advisory opinions upon any dispute 
er question referred to it by the council or the assembly, I 
have shown that the league asserts the right to interfere in 
uny dispute of any character arising in any part of the world, 
whether between members or nonmembers, which the league 
thinks will even disturb the good understanding. It follows 
from what has been said that there is no conceivable question 
which is not justiciable by the league if it arises (a) between 
members nudler a treaty signed by the members; (b) there is 
no limitation whatever upon the advisory opinions which may 
be asked by the council, and when such opinions have been 
asked, or even without them if the league asserts, I repeat, 
the right under articles 16 aud 17 to make war in order to 
enforce its will, 

EXCUSES OFFERED BY LEAGUR COURT ADVOCATES 
Our opponents present certain objections which, while they in- 


tertere with the course of my argument, I will take up at this | 
not attaching to that body and not attaching to the ordinary 
| arbitration. 


time. They say, first, that the court is an innocuous body, hav- 
ing no jurisdiction except by consent of the parties, and that 
it is totally without power to enforce its decrees. Have ws 
not heard that argument on this floor? Did we not hear it 
about the time we were to have cloture? 

1 have shown by the records that that argument is not 
true. I have shown it by literal quotations from the league 
compact, as amended. If that were true, if this leagne were 
nu innocuous body without jurisdiction, then the entrance of 
the United States into the céurt would be merely a stupendous 
fraud, un unspeakable farce. In such case nine judges would 
be nine judicial ciphers inclosed in a vacnum. 
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Second. It is claimed that reservation 1, which provides | 


thiat— 


adherence to the court shall not be taken to Involve a legal relation 
an the part of the United States to the League of Nations or the 
assumption of nny obligation by the United States under the treaty 
ot Versallles — 

pretects the United States. Mr. President, the reservation is 
purely idiotic, for if a legal relation is in fact established, any 
declaration that the fact does not exist is utterly futile. So 
also if no legal relation has been established, any declaration 
to that effect is mere surplusage. Upon that construction I 
could pile authorities until even those patient souls who listen 
to me to-day would abandon the Chamber. 

But, sir, the legal relation is in fact established when we 
take our sent upon the court and participate in its delibera- 
tions and jelu with the other members in the rendition of de- 
cisions. A fact can not be expunged by a recitation that it is 
not to be regarded as u fact. Abe Lincoln once asked a chap, 
“Suppose I say that « dog's tail is a leg, how many legs will 
tlie dog have”? This stupid fellow said, “Five.” Abe snid, 
“Oh, no; you can not make a tail a leg by calling it a leg.“ 
[Laugbter.] 

Third. We have provided that 


no advisory opinion shall, without the consent of the United States, 
be given touching ang dispute or question in which the United States 
has or claims an interest. 


Let us examine that a minute. A broad construction of this 
language results in the court being unable to move in a single 
important instance without first expressly gaining the per- 
mission of the Unifed States, for there.is no question. great 
enough to produce war or international strife in which the 
United States does not have and muy not justly claim to have 
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an interest. Such au absurd construction therefore will never 
be entertained. : 

It follows that the language will be construed to cover only 
those disputes in which the United States has a direct and 
immediate interest, separate and distinct from the general in- 
terest which all or u majority of the nutions have in the 
question to be decided. Indeed, I think our interest must be 
that of a party to the dispute. That, Mr. President, is the con- 
struction we follow in every one of our statutes. We provide 
that a judge must not be interested in a case, and yet we allow 
him to sit if there is a taxpayer's suit, although he be a tax- 
payer, hecause his interest is the interest that the community 
has in common with him. All judges are interested in law and 
in order, aud if we were to say that that sort of interest dis- 
qualifies, no judge could be found to try a case. So in this 
instance, if we say that the United States can bar any claim 
in which it has an interest and give it the construction that 
any Interest the United States may huve that is not direct can 
operate as a bar, then we close the door of the eourt perma- 
nently, for we are interested in all of these questions in an 
indirect way. With this limited construction of the language, 
the reservation affords us little or no protection, as I shall pro- 
ceed to show a little later. 

Fourth. It is provided in the reservation thut 


the settlement of differences between the United States and any other 
State can be had only by agreement thereto through general or special 
treaties concluded between the parties. È 


As to that reservation, it may be said that if the United 
States asserts such a reserved right for itself it must concede 
similar rights to all other nations, so that the court in no 
instance would have jurisdiction, even at the request of its 
creator, the league, except by mutual consent of the parties. 
Thus, the court is reduced to the same jurisdictional standard 
as The Hague court, and becomes a useless and superfluous 
picco of international machinery, It is merely a fifth wheel 
for the international cart. Besides, such a doctrine brings tho 
court to be a mere arbitral body to which nations willing to 
settle can resort, and, as I have said, has practically no advan- 
tage over The Hague court. It has numerous disadvantages 


It is not comparable with the established process 
of arbitration, for arbitral courts enn be selected with reference 
to a particular case, and may be fairly free from prejudice in 
a special instance, whereas the court is composed of permanent 
judges, nationals of important countries certain to have inter- 
ests in the question in controversy. 

Fifth. In the debates in the Senate the two leading pro- 
ponents of the court were forced to admit (a) that they never 
would consent and that the United States never would consent 
to submit to the court any great question of international 
policy or any question vital to the United States; (b) that it 
the United States claimed such immunity, a similar immunity 
could and would be claimed by all other nations; (e) that 
nations only go to war over great questions of national policy 
or those which vitally affect their interests; (d) having been 
driven thus far those gentlemen in this Chamber were further 
compelled to admit and did solemnly admit of record that the 
league court would not prevent war. Thus they conceded and 
admitted away the entire arguments advanced by the pro- 
ponents of the courts. Thus they dispelled the cloud of sub- 
terfuge and of sophistry and of falsehood which has been put 
before the American people, to wit, that they were told that 
the league court meant peace to the world and the settlement 
of all great questions by judicial arbitrament. They conceded 
away the argument advanced by the proponents of the court. 
Both of those gentlemen denounced as foolish the idea that 
wars would not recur in the future. The most they claimed 
for this marvelous court, as it has been presented to the Amer- 
ican people by the judiclal vanguard of the millennium, was 
that in some instances it might serve to smooth out the 
smaller wrinkles, to appease any minor irritation. What a 
pitiable situation in view of the fact that those gentlemen 
have themselyes helped put forth the propaganda to which I 
have just referred. 

THS LEAGUE COURT POWERLESS TO PRAVENT WARLIKE PREPARATIONS 


While I am on that subject it is said, “Oh, the court is a 
cooling-off place.” How often have we heard that miserable, 
silly twaddle about a cooling-off place. These gentlemen talk 
as though nations went to war like two men with their fists. 
When somebody calls a man a vile name, he hits him before 
he has time to think. Not a single war of history ever began 
that way. Nations go to war over great questions that they 
have thought of for years. There may be a spark that lights 
the powder magazine, the spark may be small, but they have 
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been gathering that powder for years and for a purpose. The 
man who does not know that does not know much of anything. 

Let us take the last war. Does anyone suppose anybody 
acted there without knowing what he was doing? About two 
hundred years ago the King of Prussia began forming 
the nucleus of the Prussian Army. He starved himself and 
his family and dressed like a peasant in order that he might 
gather silver through means of taxes wrung from the people. 
Having no place else to store it, he made solid silver balus- 
trades for his palaces. All the people wondered at him wear- 
ing wooden shoes and peasant’s clothes, and placing silver 
balustrades in the palaces; but when his son, afterwards 
Frederick the Great, was called to the bedside of the father 
just before he expired, he whispered in his ear, “ My son, you 
will go to war with Austria. Then you will melt the silver 
balustrades into dollars.“ They had been accumulated through 
the years. The army had been building, built to carry out a 
poliey of enlargement. 

Ont of that policy, operated by the King of Prussia nearly 
two hundred years ago, grew Prussin and from Prussia sprang 
the great German Empire. The German Empire pursned those 
policies. She drilled her men; she opened her schools to study 
every art of war, Chemists were busy night and day devising 
Instrumentalities of destruction. 

And Eugland? Was she not acting with full knowledge of 
those policies? Years before the war she made an offensive 
and defensive alliance against Germany. She made it secretly. 
It is contained in two scraps of paper. not even a formal 
treaty—letters that passed. Two or three years before the 
war begun the minister of the navy prepared for it, as Winston 
Churchill said in his own book of and concerning himself, pre- 
pariug for the eventuality, He had placed or prepared to 
place 16-inch guns on vessels that once were armed with 12 and 
14 inch guns. He was in such haste that they took the chance 
of the guns not working. They mounted the guns and for a 
year before war wis declared the British Navy was mobilized 
at the poiut of vantage and practically stripped for action so 
that it could move upon a few hours’ notice. 

France was cuforcing her universal draft; France was train- 
ing every one of her gullant sons to be ready for the day; 
France had the numbers of the automobiles, and knew where 
she could instantly call them in order to rush her troops to the 
front. All this wus prepared; all this was in readiness for the 
day when it came, as they all knew it would inevitably come. 

Bngland bad served notice upon Germany months before the 
war that she must quit building warships and had told Ger- 
many that if she dared pursue that policy, England would 
build three vessels to her one, If England had told us that, if 
we had hud a real, red-blooded American for President, he 
would have told Bngland that we would build six vessels for 
each of their three, and we would have been getting ready just 
us those countries were getting ready. 

Gentlemen talk about “a place to cool off,” as though some- 
body had sat beside a hot stove and got into a sweat and needed 
to open a window a little while to cool off. Tt is part of the 
tommy-rot that has been fed to our people—absolute, sheer 
drivel. The place for vations to cool off is in their council 
chambers before they get ready to gather the instrumentalities 
of war. The way for nations to cool off is for them to culti- 
yate the spirit of decency and quit the policy of robbery, for I 
say to you, Mr. President, that practically every war of modern 
times can be traced to one thing—the insatiate desire of nations 
for territory; the ruthless willingness to invade the homelands 
of other people and to take that which others possess. Sirs. 
that desire is as rife to-day as it was in the days of Nebuchad- 
nezzer, of Rumeses, of Alexander the Greut, of Cambyses, of 
Xerxes, of Darius, of Attila, and all the other monsters who 
have cursed God's footstool. It is part of the modern foreign 
policy. 

I repeat that Great Britain took as a result of the World War 


more territory than Rome occupied in the greatest day of her: 


power, and whut she did not take, France and Belgium and 
Italy took. They took that territory by secret treaties which 
were all made in advance and made Almighty God witness their 
sacred and holy purpose of loot. 

SENATH RESERVATIONS DO NOT PROTECT UNITED STATES 


Mr. President, I now invite the attention of Senators to the 


fact that the reservations are wholly ineffectual to prevent the | 


United States from being seriously hampered and perhaps 
tragically injured by the decisions of the court by our partici- 
pation therein. It would, sir, require a yolume fully to de- 
velop this theme. No mind can be projected into the future far 
enough, no eye can see clearly enough down the course of the 
years to come, to divine or visualize the particular circum- 
stances that may at any moment confront us. In what I say 
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to-day I shall only refer to two or three very patent conditions 
which lie immediately across our path. 

J assume, sir, now that the individual representing the 
United States shall take his seat upon the court. What ques- 
tions may be presented for decision? It is absolutely certain 
that the court has jurisdiction of all disputes arising under 
treaties which provide that the disputes under the treaties 
shall be submitted to the court. That brings in every nation 
that signed the League of Nations covenant, for under ‘the 
terms of the covenant they have all agreed to submit their 
controversies to the court since the league covenant bas been 
amended. 

Besides that, 15 separate treaties haye been made embracing 
the express provision that any disputes arising under the 
treaty shall be submitted to the court. A large number of 
these 15 nations are South American countries. It follows, 
therefore, that all the disputes between such South American 
countries can be brought before the court. The disputes may 
in a sense be local in thelr character; yet they may, in the 
opinion of the United States, impinge upon the Monroe doc- 
trine. We then are placed in this situation: If we take part 
in the decisions we must abide by the majority yote of the 
judges; if we do not take part, the United States is placed 
in the dilemma of denying to the South American countries 
the right to submit a question to a court which we have 
recognized aud on which we occupy a seat. 

Let me digress for a moment to consider that situation. 
We take a position upon the court; two South American coun- 
tries have a dispute, and we veto, or try to veto, the court's 
passing upon that dispute—the very court on which we have a 
seat. What will our attitude then be? How will we then 
appear to the proud countries to our south, when we say to 
them, “You are so inferior to us that you can not come and 
present your claims to the very court that we have recognized 
and on which we haye a seat"? Sir, if I were a South 
American statesman, I would die in my tracks before I ever 
would vote to allow the United States to enter the court with 
a reservation that the court could decide no question without 
the consent of the United States. I would say, That means 
that the United States could employ the court at will, if it 
could control the court so as to gain a decision that suited the 
United States, and, if the court were not so constituted, she 
could refuse my country entrance to the court and set up the 
Monroe doctrine in pluce of the decision.” I would say, “I 
would never submit to my country being placed in such a 
humiliating position.“ Yet that very coudition is likely to 
arise at nny moment of time. 

While IT nm speaking of South American countries let me 
tonch for a moment on Brazil, Brazil vetoed the scheme for 
the rape of the compact with Germany. Some people say that 
Brazil was a pawn; that she acted for other nations. So some 
people say Sweden was a pawn, and she acted for other nations, 
lmt, sir, as I turn my cyes across the ocean, I see in Sweden a 
people of wonderful vitality, of wonderful intellect, and wonder- 
ful courage, and T think the good sense of Sweden acted in this 
case. And as T contemplate the great nation to the south of us, 
Brazil, and visualize as nearly as I can the wonderful future 
that lies before her, I think she had a statesman who towered 
above us, who, looking into the future, truckling to no president, 
obedient to no propaganda, chained by no cowardly fear of a 
sentiment crented at home when none had the courage to meet 
that sentiment und destroy it, stood for his country and his 
comitry’s rights, nud I pray God he will still continue so to 
stand. For my vision of the future is that Europe has a set of 
interests peculiar to herself, problems of her own. masterful 
statesmen to meet them; and if they can not meet them, surely 
we amateurs, 3.000 miles away, who would get lost in n London 
fog in four minutes and would not know how to find a police 
station, can not very well advise the great European statesmen. 

This miserable conceit of America! I give pluce to no man 
in the exaltation of my country. I believe our people in the 
aggreaute are a wonderful people. 1 think that the future 
holds in store for them a glorious prospect, but I am not foolish 
enough to think that we Senators, picked from all trades and 
professions, called together temporarily, unacquainted with 
Europe and Buropean affairs, can go over there and solve 
European problems. I know that the blessed, sweet-faced, 
saintly oid ladies who meet in these clubs can not advise 
Chamberlain; they can not advise Benes; they can not advise 
Briand; they can not advise any of these statesmen how to run 
their countries. We might just as well understand that there 
is no monopoly of brains or virtue on this side of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

I would not want most of these people who want to run 
the world to manage my backyard. I would not want them 
to manage my life or tell me how I could live, because then 
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I would have to live just as they do. They have a right to 
live their wax, and I have a right to live my way, but God 
knows I think my way is the best, or I would live their way. 
I do not want their advice en how I am to live. So ifstead: of 
repeating this silly stuff “America has a great duty to the 
world,” would we not better wait until we can take care of our 
ewan uffairs? 

We can not conduct our own business here in a businesslike 
way. We cam not keep our own Government pure: The vile 
mid loathsome leprosy of fraud creeps into the very Cabinet 
of one of our Presidents. An Attorney General declines to 
answer questions touching his official conduct upon the ground 
that It would tend to incriminate him and involve others who 
shiil be nameless here. Our public domain is granted away, 
nud we must go into the courts to gain it back. Poverty and 
privation exist in the very shadows of the palaces. of the 
wealthy. Crime is rampant. Officers of the law, decorated 
with a badge aud armed with bludgeon and revolver, hold up 
and shoot down eitizens upon the liighways. One of our own 
Members is condemned, I feur—I pray not—to the life of an 
invalid by the wild shot of a wild man turned loose with a 
eertificnte as un officer. The doors of homes are battered down 
by irresponsible villains. Men soaked with whisky go out upon 
the highway und. stop citizens. as they pursue their course of 
duty or go to their places of business or their homes. As- 
saults are perpetrated upou women. T[Eiineation is in a shame- 
ful condition, some of the States having illiteracy mounting 
to un alarming degree. And yet, in the face of these condi- 
tions, we propose that we shall sit here, without any knowledge 
of the facts, and regulate Europe. 

Why, if we went over there we wonld be im worse shape 
than any innocent old farmer who comes to town for the first 
time in his life, who gets, neqnainted with a gentleman who 
knew him and all his relatives; and buys a gold brick in the 
next 30 minutes. We lave been gold-bricked once, sir, in the 
city of Washington, when we destroyed our chance to have a 
great Navy and control the seas. We are to-day in a position 
where we can not meet on equal terms the fleets of Grent Brit- 
uin, and will even be at a disadvantage; in my opinion, in a 
contest with Japan, 

We have some tusks of our own. Let us get out of our heads 
the idea: either that God Almighty appointed us to run the 
world—it is a mistake—or that we would have sense enough to 
run it if God had appointed us, unless He had giyen us u new 
set ot brains. 

Mr. President. that is a slight digression. 
now to these illustrations. 

All of these disputes under the Versailles treaty, under these 
other treaties, under any treaty thut may be made, go before 
the court. The court Is as inseparable from the league as the 
Supreme Court of the United States is inseparable from the 
scheme of the Federal Government. Indeed, the relation be- 
tween tlie court and the league is much more intimate than 
that between the Supreme Court of the United States and the 
other branches of the Government of the United Stites, because 
in many instances: the council of the leagne and the court have 
congurrent jurisdiction: over the same subjects, and can be con- 
sidering them at the same time. E 

ONUN IN, TME UNITED STATES CAN XOT ESCAPE RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr. President, once we have accepted a seat upon the bench 
we ean not escape responsibility, We immediately begin, 
through our representative, to Intermeddle in all of the con- 
flicts of the whole world. We tuke purt In the decisions, and 
if we exercise the power we must accept the responsibility. 

Let us see how far thut responsibility extends. 

A dispnte of a grave character arises, threatening war. It 
is submitted to the court. We sit in the case. We join in the 
deeision. One of the nations refuses to obey. Immediately the 
eouncil, under: the provisions of the amended covenant, takes 
action to put down the offending party. Under the authority 
of article 10 it calls upon all the lengue members to contribute 
men, money, and arms. Is there auyone so foolish as to think 
that the United States will not be requested to contribute its 
quota? 

Having entered into this scheme for the preservation of the 
Doug of the world by joining tlie court, have we not morally 
bennd ourselves to stand by the decision we helped to make? 
Ts there, sirs, any obligation resting upon 2 nation except a 
moral obligation? Treaties are only moral obligations, for 
there is no authority to enforce them unless it be this new 
supergovernment of the world. Are we not just as much bound 
ns though we had agreed in advance to furnish our share of the 
international posse comitatus? 

What is the United States to say? Is it to appear with the 
contemptible plea, “We entered into your scheme for com- 
pelling the peace of the world; we took part in the execution 


I waut to return 
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of that scheme up to the point where money liad to be eon- 
tributed or blond had to be shed; and now we will turn our 
3 unon our associates aud flee like cowards from the 
eld 

America. never will do that. When she has a population en- 
pable of doing that, then the stars will have faded from. the 
flag, its red stripes will have disappeared, and the white banner 
of cowardice will float over the land to whith Washington and 
his soldiers fought to give birth. 

Again, regardless of the reservations, the statute of the court 
affords us little if any protection. Fürst, the league covenant 
is really the constitution of the eourt. Get that into your 
minds, please. The league covenant is the constitution of the 
league and tiie court. It can be amended, I repeat, at any time 
by the league members; and they have amended it, placing 
among the questions that are to be decided by this court ques- 
tions which Mr. Wilson expressly reserved from decision. 

Under the covenant the court was created. The jurisdiction 
of the court has been extended, as I lave said, over eases 
previously subject to arbitration. The lengue covenant ean be 
further amended at any time by the members of the league, 
and upon such amendments we have no yote, becuuse we are 
not members. of the league, 

IT WILL un TOO LATB ro WITHDRAW 


It will be replied that in this case, if unsatisfactory, we can 
withdraw. That is to say, the gentleman sitting on a keg of 
powder blandly explains that he is going to get off as soon as 
something happens, When something has happened it is too 
late to withdraw. 

We entered the World War because Germany had warned us 
off the seas and had sunk some of our vessels, That was the 
reason. That is the reason solemnty written in the records; 
and yet, alinost the hour after we had entered it for those 
reasons, we were told that we were to democratize the world, 
and we were told that we were to establish the liberty of small 
peoples, We were told that we were general crusaders every- 
where; and yet the fact was we were none of those things. Ir 
we had been starting out to democratize the world, we would 
not have enlisted three or four kings as our side partners in 
the enterprise of destroying monarchies and setting up repub- 
lies. If we had started out to establish the liberties of small 
nations, we would not have united our arms with the nation 
whose chief historian boasts that England hus always been the 
great couquering nation, for we would have had to lop of 
India; we would have had to break the chains of Egypt; we 
would have had to cut the shackles from the limbs of more 
than 150,000,000 people who are held in subjection by British 
bayonets and kept from freedom by British machine guns. 

We would not have gone into partnership with France. I 
hardly think we would have gone into purtnership with Bel- 
gium, for I remember that it is only a few years since one of 
the horrors of the world was the condition of the natives in 
the Congo, a Belgian Province, where it was sald they were 
treated with an atrocity indescribable und unbelievable. We 
would not have formed a partnership with Italy as a kingdom 
or Italy held in subjection by a dictator. 

But we went into the World War; aud I remember that as 
I sat in my seat there sat beside me a great Senator from u 
Southern State, u man of fine inteHect. When the British dele- 
gation came to this Chamber and asked us to send troops across 
the seas, and send them quickly, this Senator said to me: 
“My God! are we to send our boys across the sen? I never 
would have voted for war if I had thought we would come to 
that.“ He had hugged to his breast the delusion that many 
then entertained that the mere declaration of war by America 
would stop the war. That sort of foolish stuff had been talked 
to our country until many wise men belicved it. 

We went across. Our troops fought gallantly and well. 
We loaned these nations ten thousand millions of dollars. We 
did not wait even to conform to the statute and take from them 
We took their 
note of hund, their obligation that they would thereafter give 
their bond. We poured our treasure into their lap. We sent 
the boys from our homes across the sea to defend their cities, 
and to die upon their soil. Yet they charged us for the very 
land on which our troops stood when they beat back the 
German Army in its almost triumphant movement toward 
Paris. They rendered bills to us for a bridge which an Ameri- 
ean Artillery officer blew up because German troops were mov- 
ing across to attack the American Army. 

The war ended. Were we able to get our boys home at once? 
Not so. They said, Keep at least enough to help us hold the 
territory we bave taken from Germany.” So we kept them 
there and quartered them beside the black troops which had 
been put in to control the German people. I do not remember 
how long it was afterwards before our boys returned, although 
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I offered the resolution myself to demand that the President 
call those troops home, but it seems to me it was a year and a 
half, but at last we got out troops back. 

Then what? ‘Phen, sir, we were met with the outrageous 
statement that we had not done our share in the war; that in 
some way or other it was our duty to have anticipated the 
war, to haye had our troops already in Europe to fight the 
battles of France and of England and of Belgium, not our own; 
and that having failed to do that, we ought to forgive the 
debt they liad contracted, the debt that went for clothes for 
their soldiers, for shoes for their soldiers, for powder and 
shell for their soldiers, for food fer their people, their armies, 
nnd their civiliaus; that they did not owe us anything, and 
that we ought to forgive them. They are over here to-day sub- 
stantially repudiating their debt. When our boys went over 
they met them at the decks, Vive les Americains!" was 
upon every Hp, and there were kisses for every American boy, 
but now curses and imprecations. The name of America is 
hissed in every theater of France. Officially, diplomatigally, we 
äre still pleasant and agreeable, but deep-seated hate exists 
among the masses of the people toward the fathers and mothers 
ef the American boys whose blood enriched the soil of France 
with the holiest tide ever poured from human hearts. 

With all this before us, we propose to do what? To enter 
a court that decides cases by a majority of votes, and we will 
have 1 vote out of 9, There will be eight foreigners, everyone 
of whom loves his own country, everyone of whom would send 
his buy te die to-morrow in a war against America, everyone 
of whom responds to the impulses of a life that is rooted, 
through its ancestry, deep in the soil and history of his land, 
everyone of whom will sit there on that court to guard the 
interests of his own country. We propose to submit America’s 
interests to such a tribunal. 

JAPAN AND TITE MONROE DOCTRINE 


What cases can arise? I say the reservations do not prevent 
this sort of ease arising: Japan makes a treaty with Mexico. 
Under that treaty Mextco grants to Japan the right to have her 
war fleet in Magdalena Bay, and we protest. Where shall we 
protest? Shall we go to this court? If we do, we acknowledge 
its Jurisdiction. When we have entered that court, acknowledg- 
ing its jurisdiction, we have gone into a court from whose de- 
cision, by express terms, there is no appeal. We plead the 
Monroe doctrine; and they say to us, “The Monroe doctrine? 
What is it? Where is it written in international law? Where 
is it recognized in international Jaw? Per contra, it has been 
wniversally repudiated as a part of international law, and there 
was a fellow named Rrrp over there in the Senate, who, when 
you were dobating your reservations, asked you expressly to 
provide that the Monroe doctrine should be admitted as a 
}rineipte of international law, and you would not put it in. 
Now, how are you going to plead the Monroe doctrine?” 

Then they proceed to decide the case on international Jaw, 
and what is the deeision? That Japan is a sovereign country; 
that Mexieo is a sovereign country; and that one sovereign 
country, under every principle of international law, has the 


night to cede its territory to another sovereign country. Are 
we saved in a ease of that kind? We are not, sir. We are 


entangled and humiliated. 

Extend the illustration, if you please. Haiti, this country 
which ovr marines now hold in a condition of semipence, is 
a member of the League of Nations, and if we entered the 
lengue to-morrow Haiti would have just as big a vote as we 
would have. Suppose Haiti were to make a treaty with Great 
Britain, conceding Great Britain rights in the harbors of 
Haiti, from which the British fleet could in a few hours’ time 
attack eur coasts. Suppose Haiti and England have a dis- 
pute, or suppose they fix up a moot case und take it to the 
League of Nations, England claiming that she has certain 
indestructible rights in those waters under a treaty. Suppose 
we sit on the court, and the case comes there. What are we 
to say? A sovereign nation granted to another sovereign na- 
tion rights in the waters of one of those nations. Then we 
say, The Monroe doctrine!” Ah, but there is no Monroe 
doctrine that is a principle of international law, and the de 
cision goes against Haiti, and the British fleet moves into 
those waters. ‘Then we assert the Monroe doctrine, and what 
happens? We have to assert the Monroe doctrine against the 
decision of a court which we recognized and on whieh we had 
a judge. What else happens? The court decides against us. 
Fifty-five nations that have signed the compact of the League 
of Nations have solemnly agreed to make common cause against 
us with fire and sword, with shell, with airplane, with poison 
gas, with all the hell of war, 

THE LEAGUE. OF NATIONS IS AN OFFENSIVE AND DREENSIVE ALLIANCE 


Somebody says, might they not do that now? I grant you 
that. The League of Nations is to-day a great menace, It is 
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an offensive and defensive alliance. It does repudiate the 
Monroe doctrine, and if Great Britain or any other nation—I 
am not singling out Great Britain invidiously, let it be under- 
stood—if Great Britain or any other nation were to seek rights 
which violate the principles of the Monroe doctrine, all this 
great combination of power, this trust of arms, might hurl 
itself upon us, but at least we could say, We have never 
acknowledged your authority. We have not bound ourselves 
to the conditions of your compact. We stand where we have 
always stood, upon our rights as a great and puissant power, 
charged with the duty of the protection of this hemisphere. 
By the living God, we will protect it to the end.“ We will be 
entangled in none of their infainies. We will have proved the 
way twice over, 

I stand here as James Monroe stood when he faced the 
Holy Alliance, with all its power and prestige, with only a 
little scattered population of frontiersmen and a few men in a 
few small towns to back him, and deelared to all the world, 
“You shall not conquer, subjugate, and ensluve any of the 
nations of this hemisphere.” 

Mr. President, it is hard to preserve the mask of hypocrisy 
far enough. “Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet 
they grind exceeding small.“ At lust the selfish individual 
must expose his purpose. The seeker after power must display 
his object. The trickster will eventually make a mistake, und 
so the truth comes out. It came out at Geneva in the last 
four or five days. There was no good faith there. 1 do not 
speak in defense of the German people. If the sume thing had 
been done to any other nation, I would have equally spoken. I 
am employing these facts because they tell the story and that 
only. When the nations met at Geneva gouil faith required 
that they should meet with clean hands and receive Germany 
As a permanent member of the council. That had been the con- 
dition of the pact. But they had been playing a game behind 
the curtain. Their real purpose had been concealed. They 
winted to bring Germany in and at the same time they wanted 
to fix Germany so that she would haye no influence when she 
was in. I eare nothing, I repeat, for the question so far as it 
concerns the German Nation, but I care everything for it he- 
cause it exposes chicanery, trickery, fraud. It demonstrates 
that once more in Europe there is the old battle for the 
supremacy of the great powers. There is the question o? the 
balance of power. There is the same situation that has existed 
in the past, and for that I say, in God's goed name Jet America 
keep free from such things as that. Let us stund aloof. Let 
us pursue the course of the past, und that is noten selfish course, 
for the example of America has broken the chains of other 
peoples. By example we have led them where by power we 
could not have forced them. 

THE EXAMPLE OF AMERICAN LIBERTY 


It was the spark that came from the flintlock of Washing- 
ton’s soldiers that lighted the tires of the French Revolution. 
It was from the fires of the French Revolution that the night 
of bigotry and intolerance and tyrany of all the world was 
gradually illumined. The English commons rose, and by peace: 
ful means destroyed the prerogatives of the Crown and estah- 
lished the right of the masses of the people, until to-day an 
Englishman can stand before all the world and declare himself 
a free man. 

This spirit of liberty that was born anew here in America has 
entered into the hearts of the people of all nations. It is felt 
in Egypt where the brewn hordes are seething with the desire 
to obtain their independence. It is felt in China, whose dead 
charnel house seems to be bringing forth the living spirit of a 
race of men who may yet reassert themselves upon this earth. 

It is felt in farthest India, where men willing to take the 
hand loom in order to keep their oppressors at bay, that trade 
will not be cut of. It is felt there where the brown hordes 
stood outside the prison in which the English incarcerated the 
great patriot who taught bis people the horrid doctrine that 
they had the right to weave their own clothes in their own 
homes as their fathers and mothers kad done. It is felt in all 
of Europe where tyranny has relaxed its grip. And so as we 
look back over the years that have gone, the recent century 
and a little more of time, the Bourbons have toppled from 
their bloody throue-and France has rison upon the ruins ef that 
tyranny and erected n republic. 

It is felt in Germany where the Hohenzollerns have reluxed 
thelr grip of steel so long fastened upon the throats of the 
people. It is felt in Russia where the fron thraldom of the 
Romunofis has been broken and the royal family exterminated, 
a cruelty we all deplore, but nevertheless as we deplore it let 
us think of bloody Sunday“ when the Czar turned the ma- 
ehine guns upon 30,000 men, women, and children, who, 
headed by a priest, were presenting a petition for redress, 
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It is felt around the world, and all of this because America | 
established the fact that men were capable of self-government. | 
So if we will but proceed down the path of the centuries, hold- | 
Ing aloft the torch of freedom, inviting other nations to profit 
by our example, we can bless the world; but if once we join 
with those in power and authority to force our way, force our 
policies upon any nation, then America’s name will become 

* anathema, and curses of hate will follow where blessings now 
are hestowed, and America will lose her proud position in the 
vanguard of the march of civilization. 

THE PROHIBITION LAW 


Mr. BRUCK. Mr. President, I am in a position to offer 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] a much more useful 
field for the promotion of the public welfare than that which | 
he has been occupying this afternoon. I have just received a 
letter from a citizen of Tennessee. It is inspired by the speech 
that was delivered by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
RKRxullan a few days ago. The writer says this: 


Folke sharing my views, along with lots of others, are so numerous 
that I belleve, should we have the Sam Marshall ballot, we would show 
a majority favoring modification, 

Being without a voice, save giving expression through some one in 
authority, I take this method of giving you the benefit of my personal | 
views, It seeius that Mr. MCKeuuAr has gotten out of touch with the 
folks back home, 

You may make Mr. eK tan this proposition, which I in turn will 
execute for you, with the reservation that I shall not be persecuted 
other than proseented by his enforcement gung, viz, I will meet 
him in any town of 5,000 people that he may name in Tennessee, he 
divesting me of all things save the money to pay for it, and if I can 
not buy him something to drink in three hours and deliver it to him, 
I will make acknowledgment over my signature that lie is right, knowing 
of no greater sacrifice I could make. 


This is the particular language to which I wish to call the 
nttention of the Senator from Missouri if he will give me his 
attention for a moment. The writer, after those observations 
on prohibition, adds this, which I feel bound duly to communi- 
cate to the Senator from Missouri: 


Should you ever be In Tennessee, I would like you to make me a 
visit— 


And then he adds— 
and bring u Reep with you. 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, inasmuch as the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Mert Lan! is absent, I venture to express the 
hope that before the Senator from Maryland and the Senator 
from Missouri accept the invitation just read to “licker up” 
in Tennessee they should, as a matter of senatorial courtesy, 
consult Senator MCRKELLAR about the proposed violation of the 
Constitution and the statute in his State. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6707) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1927, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the pending amendment is 
found on page 84 of the bill. I understood that my colleague 
at the close of the session yesterday desired that the amend- 
ment be not acted upon but go over until to-day. As this is 
the only amendment pending that is to be offered by the com- 
mittee, I would like to have it disposed of first. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senate is now considering 
a bill making appropriations for the Department of the In- 
terior for the next fiseal year. When the bill was laid aside 
yesterday, the amendment found on pages 84 and 85 had not 
been disposed of. This amendment is of considerable impor- 
tance, not only intrinsically but because of the precedent which 
it establishes. It carries an appropriation of $500,000 for 
the fiscal years 1927, 192S, and 1929, to be expended by the 
Secretary of the Interior in connection with the settlement 
and development of existing Federal reclamation projects or 
units thereof, to be selected and designated by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

The Secretary is to withdraw from entry such area ns he 
shall designate as a settlement unit, or a project of sufficient 
size to create therefrom not less than 100 farms, and not less | 
than 10 fractional farm allotments on each of such projects or 
units, and to “aid and direct settlement“ of such lands, 
inclading their disposition. 

As stated, the measure before us is an appropriation Dill, 
and under the rules of the Senate it can not contain provisions 
changing existing law or enacting what is called general legis- 
lation. Appropriation bills are to supply. for the following | 
fiscal year, such funds as Congress regards as necessary to 
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meet the requirements of existing departments, agencies, and 
governmental institutions. 

General legislation does not originate with appropriation 
committees. There are appropriate committees charged with 
the duty of framing general legislation. The reclamation act, 
sometimes called the Newlands Act, was general legislation. 
The amendment which we are now considering radically modi- 
fies and changes the reclamation act and is, in a parliamentary 
as well as in a legal sense, general legislation. 

Feverish anxiety to secure legislation has, upon various oc- 
easions, driven Congress from safe paths, and the result has 
been that upon appropriation bills there have been engrafted 
injndicious, unwise, and sometimes dangerous provisions. The- 
oretically, at least, substantive law and measures dealing with 
general public matters, cognizable by the legislative branch of 
the Government, are dealt with in committees which are sup- 
posed to carefully consider all matters und questions involved, 
nud to report to the House and Senate, respectively, such bills 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government as they re- 
gard us necessary for the public welfare. 

The Appropriation Committees of the House and Senate 
neither jointly nor separately considered the so-called New- 
lands Act. It originated in the House and was considered 
and reported upon by a committee empowered to deal with 
public lands and particularly with the questions of reclaiming 
public lands of the United States. 

Under the rules of the House and the Senate the following 
committees are provided for each branch of Congress: Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation, Public Lands and Surveys, and Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. Unquestionably the amendment which is 
now before us should have been considered by the Committees 
ou Irrigation and Reclamation of the House and the Senate, It 
deals with a subject embraced within the term “ generat legis- 
lation,” and should have had the careful scrutiny of these 
committees. 

If the proposed legislation embodied in the amendment under 
consideration is wise, it should have Deen offered as a sepa- 
rate bill, cither in the House or the Senate, and referred to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. That committee 
should have considered the question involved in the most care- 
ful manner. Hearings should have been had and full oppor- 
tunity given to the proponents and opponents of this new policy 
to present their views to the committee and through the com- 
mittee to Congress. Unquestionably the amendment which I am 
now discussing is an innoyation upon existing law and a radical 
departure from the policy which has been adopted by the Goy- 
ernment in dealing with reclaination projects. 

The Appropriation Committees, under the rules of the Senate 
and the House and under the theory of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, are limited in their activities to an ascertainment of 
what appropriations are called for by existing law and to re- 
port bills carrying sufficient amounts to meet the exuctions of 
the luw and the needs of the Government departments, as those 
needs are determined aud defined in existing statutes. 

The Appropriation Committees may not enter into new fields 
of legislation and new policies for the Government or its agen- 
cies to follow. Vigorous protests have been made in both the 
House and the Senate when appropriation bills have gone 
beyond their authority and sought to incorporate within bills 
reported: by them general legislation. Unfortunately, Congress 
has sometimes ratified their improper acts and approved of 
riders which have been attached to appropriation bills and 
which dealt with new subjects or proyided new or general 
legislation. 

Senators have had no opportunity to consider this important 
measure, which makes such a radical change in the Newlands 
reclamation law. As a rule, the attendance in the Senate when 
appropriation bills are under consideration is not large, unless 
some important and controversial item is being considered. 
Many Senators are occupied in their various committee activi- 
ties or in other important publie duties. 

They assume that the appropriation committees have per- 
formed their duty aud have not constituted themselves com- 
inittees to prepare new legislation or legislation changing 
existing law. It is obvious that it is an unwise and indeed 
dangerous policy for appropriation committees to assume to 
deal in appropriation bills with matters of the character of 
these now under consideration, 

Mr, President, I had the honor of serying in the House of 
Representatives when Senator Newlands first offered the bill 
which bears his name. I was a member of the committee to 
which it was referred, and the committee reported it back 
to the House with a favorable recommendation. It did not 
pass at that session of Congress, but at a later Congress 
when I was not a Member of the House, Senator Newlands 
had the gratification of seeing his measure enacted into 
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law. Some persons opposed the measure because they doubted 
its constitutionality. Others opposed it because of it pater- 
nalistie features. Its proponents defended it upon the ground 
that the Federal Government owned large areas of arid lands 
which, without irrigation, would never be occupied or disposed 
of. In order that the Government might find purchasers for 
portions of its domain, anc in so doing, furnish homes for 
thousands of American citizens who desired to engage in agri- 
enttural pursults, it was insisted that the Newlands Act was not 
obnoxious to the Federal Constitution. 

In the discussions preceding and attending the passage of tha 
act attention was challenged to the large areas of public do- 
maln which coula not be reclaimed and made habitable and 
productive, except through irrigation, and that in order to sup- 
ply the necessary water for irrigation, dams and reservoirs and 
canals must be constructed at a cost which could not be met by 
those who were sceking homes and who would be glad to pay a 
reasonable amount for the land to be reclaimed and the water 
for its irrigation. It was believed that the Government should 
go no further and that there was no constitutional warrant for 
it to exceed the limits prescribed in the reclamation act. It 
was conceded that the bill was paternalistic, and unless wisely 
and properly administered, and with due regard to the limita- 
tions upon the Federal Goverument, the latter would become an 
oppressive landlord or would develop a bureaucratic system 
which would administer the law, and under oppressive rules 
and regulations would subject the settlers upon the various 
projects to irritating and tyrapnous control for an indefinite 
period of time. 

The drafters and supporters of the bill were sincere in their 
desire to reclaim the arid wastes of the West, and to provide 
lands which could be made productive and fruitfnl for coura- 
geous men and women who were willing to undergo the hard- 
ships and privations incident to pioneer life, and to give their 
efforts to the conversion of raw lands into fertile fields. More- 
over, ns I have indicated, they believed that the Government 
under the provisions of the bill would be able to dispose of thou- 
sands of acres of land which without irrigation were of but 
little, if any, value, and that by so doing it would be repaid for 
all moneys expended, aud would also provide opportunities for 
settlers to secure homes and create wealth for their own and 
the Nation’s tenent. 

There was no thought during the discussions that the Fed- 
eral Government, after building reservoirs and constructing 
canals and conveying water to the lands to be irrigated, should 
coutinne indefinitely in control of the lands reclaimed, or that 
it shonld act the part of a guardian to those who entered into 
contracts for the purchase of land and water, Nor was it 
even suggested that the Government should control the actions 
of the settlers, determine their conduct, prescribe their move- 
ments, and become a sharp-eyed policeman to enforce its will 
and direct the conduct of those to whom it was selling land 
and water. 1 

But the measure before us expands the Newlands Act and 
introduces features never contemplated by the framer of the 
bill and those who actively aided in its enactment. Before 
annlyzing the provisions referred to Jet me briefly refer to 
what has been accomplished under the Newlands Act. There 
have been many criticisms of the Reclamation Service, and 
charges have been made from time to time that these intrusted 
with the administration of the law were incompetent and 
inefficient. It has also been charged that there las been waste 
and extravagance upon the part of the officials of the bureau, 
and that projects have been entered upon, constructed, or in 
process of construction which never will be successful. 

Mr. President, in my opinion the Reclamation Service is not 
free from fault and has made mistakes. The unsatisfactory 
condition of the Reclamation Serviee resulted in a demand for 
an investigation of its activities and its accomplishments. 
Accordingly the Secretary of the Interior appointed a special 
advisory committee of six members to study reclamation and 
make a report to him, This committee made a searching in- 
vestigation and submitted to the Secretary a report, in which 
they stated: 

The situation that bas developed on the Federal reclamation projects 
Is serious, Three projects lin ve been abandoned, and unless remedial 
measures of a permanent character are applied, several more of the 
projects will fall, and the Federal reclamation experiment conceived in 
a spirit of wise and lofty statesmanship will become discredited. 


In their report they further state that— 


The net construction cost of the projects, subject to repayment as 
of Juno 30, 1923, is, in round numbers, $143,000,000. Of this amount 
about $101,000,000 are covered by active wuter-right contracts; $39,- 
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000,000 are unsecured by water contracts. The water users, holiling 
water-right contracts, have repaid, during the existence of the Reclama- 
tion Service, 10.9 per cent of the total construction cost subject to re- 
payment, On June 30, 1923, of the construction charges then due, 14,2 
per cent, or $2,537)222.46, remained unpaid, and of the operation and 
maintenance charges then due, 17.6 per cent, or $2,423,619.00, remained 
unpaid. 

We believe it possible, without departing from the Intent of the 
reclamation act, and by using the results of the expericnce of the last 
21 years, to correct conditions on the projects so that impending 
disaster may be replaced by lasting success. 


The report further states that the Jaw required expenditures 
to be made in the 16 States mentioned, in proportion to tbe 
sales of public land therein. However, projects were cen- 
sidered without— 
suficient accurate information regarding agrieultural and economic 
feasibility— 


With the result that 


Some projects were authorized which should not have been under- 
taken. Tue simultaneous construction of more than 20 projects, fn- 
volying the expenditure of nearly $150,000,000, provided no back- 
ground of experience for the construction of the projects, such us would 
have been acquired by a more gradual and orderly program of develop- 
ment. This huge construction program soon exhausted the reclama- 
tien fund and made necessary a luan of $20,000,000 from Congress to 
keep the work moving. 


The report further states that— 


The delayed construction and the irremediable errors In the original 
locations increased the project costs and the burden of the water 
users, who were to repay construction costs from crop invomes. 


The costs in nearly every instance were larger than siated, 
and in some cases several times more than the original esti- 
mates. The report also states that the Reclamation Service 
has retained the full management of all of the projects but 
two, and that this course has not been satisfactory, as a result 
of which the management of the projects, as well as the Wash- 
ington oflice, have become targets for criticism. 

This significant statement of the commission shoma be 
emphasized in connection with the measure now before us: 

A dependence on Federal paternalism has settled down upon nearly 
nil the projects, and a corresponding bureaucratic tendency has grown 
up within the Reelamation Service. The water users have come to 
look upon themselves as wards of the Government, n specially favored 
class with special claims upon governmenta) bounty; and the Reclama- 
tion Service hus been tempted to aceept this definition of the water 
users. Nothing covid be more detrimental to the progress of a venture 
which demands, first of all, individual courage and independence of 
the people concerned, The extension act provides that the operation 
and maintenance of the project may be turned over to the water users. 
This should be done at the carliest possible date. Whether the water 
users organize as an irrigation district or as an Incorporated water- 
users“ association Is of little consequence. Any benefits that may be 
devised for the aid of the water users should be contingent upon tbeir 
willingness to take over the responsibility of operating and wapaging 
oli but a few of the less-settled projects. When this ts douc, a large 
proportion of Federal reclamation dificulties will disappear. 

I shall not take the time of the Senate to discuss this im- 
portant report which was submitted by the committee of specint 
advisers on reclamation. I might add in passing that the 
report covers in a comprehensive way each of the projects 
undertaken by the Reclumation Service. The members of the 
sutcommiittee are former Gov. Thomas E. Campbell, of Arizoni; 
James R. Garfield; Oscar E. Bradfute; Clyde ©. Dawson; El- 
wood Mead, of California; and Dr. John A. Widtsoe, of Nalt 
Lake City, Utah. 

From the report it is apparent that radical changes were 
necessary in the administration of the Reclamation Service to 
prevent past mistakes. It is impossible at present to deter- 
mine what losses will be sustained by the Government and the 
reclamation fund. ‘That it will be many milions of dollars 
there can be no doubt. Nor can it be determined what addi- 
tional hardships and losses have been sustained by the set- 
tlers upon the various reclamation projects by reason of the 
maladministration of the service and the faulty, Inaccurate 
estimates of the cost of construction prepared and furnished to 
settlers by the engineers and officials of the Reclamation 
Service. 

I hope there will be reforms wrought. They are greatly 
needed in this important direction. Mr. President, notwith- 
standing that the report condemns the paternalistic policy 
which has been followed and which it declares— 
has settled down upon nearly all of the projects. 
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und that a corresponding bureaucratic tendency has grown 
up, the Reclamation Service and the water users have come to 
look upon themselyes as the wards of the Government, who 
are to be regarded as a “specially favored class and with spe- 
cial claims upon governmental bounty,” the measure before us 
seeks to perpetuate a paternalism which the report condemns, 
aud to intensify and strengthen its grip. One would suppose 
that with this report before the Reclamation Service and the 
Secretary of the Interior they would recommend policies which 
would free the service from the charge of paternalism and 
permit greater independence and individualism upon the part 
of the settlers and water users. 

I regret to say that the Interior Department has from time 
to time sought to extend its authority far beyond the provisions 
of the Newlands Act. Officials of the Reclamation Service a 
few years ago urged the passnge of a bill prepared by them, 
which made the Reclamation Service a national land reclaiming 
nnd lind selling agency, 

Its services were to be xt the disposal of any person or cor- 
poration having land to be reclaimed, whether swamp or eut- 
over or urid land or other kinds. When this was douc, projects 
were to be executed and the sale of the land, under such restric- 
tions as the Reclamation Service might prescribe, were to be ex- 
clusively under its control. As a goyeramentul agency it would 
have morally bound the Government to guarantee its contracts 
awl support its activities. Tt would have added many thou- 
sands of employees to the personnel of the service and would 
have piaced the United States in the position of a powerful 
real estate operator, if not a perpetual landlord. 

The spirit which prompted this fantastic scheme has not been 
entirely exorcised from the Department of the Interior. It 
manifests itself in a demand by officials of that department 
for the Wederal Government to expend from $100,000,000 to 
$150,000,000 to construct dams in the Colorado River and to 
erect power plants aud supply water for municipal purposes aud 
build canals for the irrigation of private lands; and it re- 
appears in a diluted form in the measure which we are now 
considering, which, as I am informed, was prepared by the 
head of the Reclamation Service, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior. ` 

Apparently the Interior Department has determined to project 
the Federal Government into activities which belong to private 
endeavor and to extend paternalistic policies and strengthen 
the power of Federal bureaus. 

If one reads the newspapers and the magazines published in 
the United States, he can not fail to be impressed with the per- 
sistent, unflagging, adroit, aud subtle propaganda carried on by 
executive agencies and officials in executive departments to 
infinence legislation and to so heat the atmosphere in which 
the public dwell that winds of public opinion will be produced 
to force the adoption of measures which will increase the power 
of the Federal Government and enlarge the jurisdiction of 
executive departments and agencies and multiply the number 
of Federal officials who will find lifetime jobs therein. 

Mr. President, the provision under consideration confirms the 
statement so often heard that many Goyernmeut officials are 
attempting to increase the power of the Federal Government at 
the expense of the rights of the States and the freedom and 
independence of the people. 

There are maty pink socialists and various other forms of 
socialists and paternzlists in the Government service, and they 
doubt the capacity of the people to govern themselves, or the 
ability and competency of the States to discharge the responsi- 
bilities resting upon them. They devise and earnestly labor to 
promote schemes to increuse the authority of the Federal Goy- 
ermment and, of course, to magnify and make more important 
the departments, bureaus, and agencies with which they are 
identified, and thus increase their own jurisdiction and power. 
There are many fantastic, ill-advised, and socialistic principles 
und policies originated by Federal officials, and some of them 
spend much of their time lobbying to secure their adoption or 
in writing articles and carrying on propaganda to develop a 
publie sentiment in their behalf. 

It is not difficult to convince some people that ald from the 
Federal Treasury and superyision by Federal agencies will 
prove helpful. Robust individualism and undaunted courage to 
face local and difficult problems, social, economic, and political, 
are not the attributes of all persons, and millions of American 
citizens take but little, if any, interest in political matters and 
are indifferent to the forces which direct, modify, or change 
conditions in the social, economic, and political fields of life. 

In some States considerably less than 50 per cent of those 
qualified to vote either register or cast their ballots. With this 
lack of interest in political and governmental problems, it is not 
to be wondered at that active and militant minorities may 
introduce radical aud dangerous policies and attempt to secure 
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legislation, State and National, at variance with the spirit of 
democracy and the ultimate best interests of the people. 

A review of the mountain of legislation enacted in States and 
by Congress during the past 50 years will justify the statement 
that the greater part of it was unwise aud a very large pro- 
portion positively injurious and destructive. There is tre- 
mendous centripetal power operating in all governments, and 
this power becomes greater as the number of employees and 
bureaus aud agencies and departments increase. It has been 
the history of governments that the officcholders in executive 
departments are ever alert to extend their jurisdiction, Execu- 
tive depurtments and bureaus and agencies multiply much in 
the same manner as multiplication is found in the biological 
world. Cells divide and these divisions still further divide. 
A department Is formed, and it organizes bureaus and agencies, 
and these bureaus and agencies divide and still others form, 
and so the work of development continues. And it is natural 
that these departments and bureaus and agencies which are 
formed and bécome a part of the government structure should 
seck to exalt their positions and the executive agencies with 
which they are connected. It is therefore to be expected that 
they will try to justify any movement which will lead to the 
creation of other departments and agencies. 

This rivalry exists between various departments and execu- 
tive instrumentalities. Each is jealous of its power and each 
seeks to extend its authority. But they are immortal; they 
do not die; they are constantly before the people, always 
exerting pressure and pushing forward and endeayoring to 
fasten themselves more securely into the very foundation of 
the Government, 

With life positions there comes a feeling of security to em- 
ployees of the Goyernment, and too often a sense of proprie- 
torship and ownership of the Government, and a feeling thut 
the oficiul class is somewlint better than the great mass of the 
people. Tle Government to them is fhe symbol of authority, It 
is an enduring and unchanging organism, It is the central orb 
around which the people of the States, as little satellites, re- 
volve. It is only natural, therefore, that bureaucracy should 
develop and that it should become more and more oppressive 
as well as aggressive und arrogant. It seeks to dictate legis- 
lation, frame domestic and national policies, and superimpose 
its views upon the people. 

Washington is becoming the headquarters for hundreds of 
organizations interested in defeating or in procuring legisla- 
tion. Some of these organizations serve a useful purpose and 
their motives in maintaining representatives in Washington 
nre entirely proper. But there are some persons in Washing- 
ton representing organizations which seek legislution of a 
doubtful character, and indeed in many instances, the enact- 
ment of measures which are unconsitutional and unwise. 
Representatives of various organizations form contacts with 
bureaus und representatives in departments of the Govern- 
ment, and work through them for the purpose of promoting 
legislation, and securing appropriations from the Federal 
Treasury. 

As stated, legislation is songht which infringes upon indi- 
vidual rights, and attacks local self-goyerument and the rights 
of the States. Measures are proposed to create new Federal 
agencies or to extend the authority of existing Federal Di- 
reaus. It is obvious that proposed measures of the Intter 
character meet with a cordial reception from many Federal 
Officials, and they, too often, actively cooperate with the repre- 
sentatives of the organizations to which I have referred in 
drafting bills and in asking for their approval before commit- 
tees of Congress. 

Most of the legislation enacted by Congress does not originate 
with the people themselves—with the thinking, earnest, and 
faithful Americans who are discharging their duties and bear- 
ing upon their backs the burdens of the Government. Many 
of the bills which are enacted into law are drafted by hired 
lobbyists and organizations, oftentimes in cooperation with 
Federal execntive agencies. The technique of originating and 
securing legislation is understood, and the manner of obtaining 
support for such legislation in the various States and congres- 
sional districts, where possible recalcitrant Congressmen and 
Senators reside, and the methods to be adopted in securing 
such legislation are clearly comprehended. 

Oftentimes the impression is created in the Capitol corridors 
that the people are for certain measures, when the fact is 
that not one in a hundred thousand know about the measure 
and care less. Much of our legislation is the result of propa- 
ganda, and too often false and misleading propaganda. But, 
as I have stated, Federal executive departments and bureaus 
seldom turn a deaf ear to the importunities for uew laws and 
the creation of new organizations when it means additional 
employees and the augmentation of Federal authority, 
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T regard this growth of paternalism and bureancracy as one 
of the greatest menaces to the perpetuation of our institutions 
and the preservation of this Republic. But it must be con- 
ceded that oftentimes a relentless majority of the people will 
support measures which are unconstitutional or assaults upon 
locul self-government and individual rights. We should never 
forever the words of Lincoln in his first message to Congress: 


Yo maintain inviolate the rights of the States to order and control 
under the Constitution thelr own affairs by their own Judgment exclu- 
sively is essential for the preseryation of that balance of power on 
which our institutions rest. 


Mr. President, I confess that what I am saying now is not new. 
It has been better said by others upon many occasions, Since 
T have been in the Senate I have repentedly criticized the 
aggressions of the Federal Government and the tyranny of 
executive organizations and haye lamented the growing indif- 
ference upon the part of the people to Federal usurpations and 
to the subsidence of that fine spirit of State pride so essential 
to the preservation of the States us well as the independence of 
fhe people. 

Upon various occasions, when measures have been proposed 
which souglit to project the Federal Government into spheres 
of activity which belong to the States and to individuals, 1 
have protested. I have insisted that the contest now was not 
the preservation of the Union, but the preservation, of the 
States. It is somewhat paradoxical that whereas most nations, 
are decentralizing authority, and local self-government is be- 
coming more virile and militant, centralization in the United 
States is moving forward with increased rapidity. Russia, 
Turkey, Italy, aud the United States are the outstanding ex- 
amples of political and governmental centripetal forces. We 
are weakening the States, enervating the people, and building 
a strong and powerful bureuueratie government. We are for- 
getting what Professor Thompson, of the faculty of political 
science, University of Wisconsin, sald: 

Unt democracy is more than a form of government. It is an ident. 
The feeling among the citizens that the government is their govern- 
ment in which they have a vital interest Is the seul of a democracy. 
Where the government becomes too far remoyed, the interest of the 
people in their government begins to wane because other interests 
nearer to them take precedence in thelr minds. It is dificnit to see 
how demeeracy in government can remain a vital thing unless the 
individuality and autonomy of local governmental institutions is re- 
tained in which people can take an interest, where they can have 
personal contact with the leaders, and where they can sce the actual 
results of democracy. Without this the demos becomes disinterested, 
and a democracy with a disinterested demos is probably less fortunate 
than a despotism with a beneyolent despot. 


Professor Thompson refers to the nonadaptability of large 
states to meet the requirements of the people, and refers to 
Great Britain’s dominions, which have been given home rule 
und, indeed, almost complete independence, Centralization in 
business may prove injurious not only economically and indus- 
trially but sociully aud politically. The same is true of gov- 
ernment. In some European countries“ functional devolution” 
is heing advocated; and wise statesmen, and publicists like 
Mr. Laski, are demanding real local autonomy as necessary in 
order to arouse interest in local goyernment and to secure the 
highest results. $ 

Mr. President, the States, I repeat, must be preserved, and 
they cnn not be preserved if the Federal Government continues 
its paternalistic policies and its interference in domestie and 
local affairs as it is now dolng. The States must be respected 
and their sovereignty must not be challenged. “The General 
Government,“ as stated by Madison, “could not extend its eure 
to all the minute objects which fall under the cognizance of the 
local jurisdiction,” There should be a renaissance of the spirit 
ot State's rights and of local self-government. The people 
should feel that the States are their States and their govern- 
ment. Professor Thompson refers to the fact that the Federal 
Government— 


in attempting to handle innumerable minute things, becomes mechan- 
ical; aud the more nrechanical a government becomes, and the less able 
it is to deal directly with the people, the more danger there is of its 
becoming entangled in a mesh of red tape. It Is not accidental that 
red tape is notorious in large States where central control of local 
interests ig practiced. The governmental functions become so numer- 
ous that personal supervision Is hopeless, and in their efforts to fore- 
stall corruption, administrators bring on a complicated procedure that 
makes prompt and direct action impossible. 


The interstate-commerce clause has, in my opinion, been per- 
verted and is belng used as a weapou to batter down the cita- 
dels of personal freedom and State sovereignty. We seck 
socialistic countries for precedents, and obtain from Madame 
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Kalonti, one of the Bolshevik leaders, arguments to support 
some Federal legislation which has been enacted. Federal 
officials are absorbed in local and domestie matters which be- 
long purely to the States, and fail to deal with national and 
international affairs with that wisdom and vision necessary in 
this important period of our Nation’s history. 

Mr. President, I have felt constrained to make these remarks 
because of the character of legislation almost daily presented 
to Congress by. departments and bureaus aud lobbyists who 
ae the support of bureaucratic organizations of the Govern- 
ment, 

Returning to the mensure before us, I repeat that the New- 
lands Act is to be materially modified by sn amendment to an 
appropriation bill—an amendment which represents a bureau- 
cratic scheme and a paternalistic policy. In my opinion there 
are no valid reasons for it, and it will be provocative of difi- 
culties and troubles in the future. Notwithstanding the eriti- 
cisins contained in the report of the committee, from which T 
hare quoted, the Newlands Act has accomplished a vast amount 
of good and has entireiy justified its enactment. The report 
shows that in 1922, 1,202,130 acres had actually been irrigated 
under the projects constructed by the Reclamation Service, and 
that the projects were prepared to supply water for 1,692,700 
acres additional, 

It is true the net construction cost is eonsiderably in excess 
of the original estimated cost; but many conditions not antict- 
pated account in part for the increase in the net cost of water 
to the settlers, The report further shows that in 1922 there 
were 34,000 irrigated farms under the various projects and that 
the yatue of the agricultural crops raised thereon totaled hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. Notwithstanding the difficulties 
encountered aud the mistukes made by the Reclamation Service, 
President Coolidge in his message to Congress dated April 21, 
1924, states that— 

The sum total of beneficial results has been large in the bullding up 
of towus and agricultural communities and in adding tremendously to 
the agricultural production and wealth of the country, 


Under the Newlands bill the Government constructed dams 
and impotinded waters for the irrigation of its arid lands. It 
also constructed canals to the lands to be irrigated and then 
made contracts with proposed settlers under the terms of which 
they were to receive title upou payment of the amount agreed 
upon. These payments were to be made annually over a series 
of years. In the meuntime the settlers were to go upon the 
land and irrigate and reclaim the same. 

Undoubtedly, many of the settlers encountered hardships and 
vicissitudes, That has always been true of the pioneer and it 
was true of the settlers of the public-land States. ‘The pioncers 
who settled Utah were the first Americans to develop a sound 
and scientific system of irrigation. They constructed dams 
and diverted the wafer from the natural channels, reclaimed 
extensive arens of arid lands, and founded towns and cities 
unden great and prosperous Commonwealth. They encountered 
many hardships, the Indian tribes harassed them, and starva- 
tion often beset them; but notwithstanding their privations, 
they achieved success and merit the gratitude not only of their 
descendants, but of all who love this Republic and appreciate 
fidelity and courage and devotion to duty. 

The pioneers of the West had no paternal government to 
build their dams or canals or to finance them. They were 
remote from railroads and were a thousand miles from settle- 
ments. But the Interior Department, now impregnated with 
paternalistic views, conceiyes it necessary to change the recla- 
mation act and to have the Government become the guardian 
of the settlers upon reclamation projects. This morning I read 
an article written by Doctor Mead, the hend of the reclamation 
service, and published in one of the magazines of the country, 
in which he advocated this new-fangled idea (new to indè- 
pendent and robust Americans) which finds expression in 
the measure before us, His plan, as I understand, is some- 
thing after the socialistic plan of New Zeulanud, and provides 
for the Federal Government to finance persons who settle upou 
reclamation projects. 

Of course, the measure hefore us, which was prepared by the 
Reclamation Service and by the Secretary of the Interior, is 
not as broad and comprehensive as is desired by the proponents 
of this new policy. Doubtless they believe that the plan, as 
desired, would frighten Congress, and therefore the dose whieh 
is to be administered finally is to be taken now in a diluted 
form. But it is the way of bureaucracy. A small appropriation 
is asked for, as an “experiment,” or for some apparently in- 
significant purpose, and it becomes the lever which is later 
used to move mountains, A few hundred thousand dollars are 
sought for some apparently altrnistic or proper purpose, but 
it becomes the precedent for large appropriations and the crea- 
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tion of an executive agency, and finally the foundation of a 
permanent Federal bureau costing perhaps millions of dollars 
unnually. 

An examination of many of the paternalistic activities of the 
Government reveals that they were mere experiments in the 
beginning, the camel’s nose which was thrust into the tent, 
und now the camel occupies the tent. 1 repeat, this nmendment 
is thoroughly paternalistic and offensively bureaucratic. 

The committee to which I have referred criticized the 
Redamation Service for its indisposition to turn over to the 
settlers, to manage and control, the projects with which they 
are severally identified. The plan seems to be to have the Gov- 
ernment hald them indefinitely; and this amendment seems to 
strengthen the grip of the Reclamation Service, and to give it 
greater paternalistic authority. ‘The appropriation asked for 
in the pending amendment is not for an experiment alone. It 
is the beginning of a policy which will make bureaucracy more 
trimmphant. 

My colleague, Mr. Saroor, in the discussion yesterday, 
inferentially, if not directly, indicated that it is best to try it 
cut as an experiment; but if I correctly interpreted his atti- 
tude, it was that the experiment would soon bring condemna- 
tion to this new policy and lead to its complete abandonment. 
My colleague remarks, sotto voce, that this is the cheapest way 
to demonstrate the infirmity of the scheme, if not its com- 
plete fallacy. 

From what I ean learn of the attitude of Senators, there is 
no sentiment for this measure. If it is adopted it will be the 
result of apathy and Indifference and not because of any faith 
In it or any conviction that it is a wise or sound policy. Indeed, 
I am led to believe that the amendment is supperted by some 
as a foil to defeat the House provision, which requires the 
States to provide aid for those who settle upon irrigation proj- 
ects. Regardiess of the causes which have brought forth this 
rcheme, it does not commend itself to my judgment, and, there- 
fore, I can not give it my support. 

An examination of the amendment shows how skillfully and 
ndroitly it has been drawn, and it reveals the strategy of this 
apparently innocent advance. The Secretary is to select a 
nuniber of farms upon such projects as he deems proper, and 
is to provide “aid” to those who enter upon such allotments 
and to “direct” the settlement of the same. Of course, the 
allotments selected will be upon the best projects and those 
which will be made to succeed, if success is possible; and un- 
doubtedly the allottees will be persons of experience and who, 
without any aid, will achieve success. In other words, the so- 
called experiment will be conducted under the most favorable 
conditions so that the possibility of failure is reduced to a 
minimum. 

K few years ago a plan was suggested by officials in the 
Post Office Department which contemplated the establishment 
by the department of automobile-truck routes between the 
farms and the cities. It was urged that if the Government 
would permit the department to buy trucks and trausport farm 
products from the producers to the cities it would help agri- 
culture and be of benefit to the public generally. The experi- 
ment was to be conducted at a few places where modern high- 
ways had been constructed and where the farms were near 
Jurge cities, and the products of tlie farm were in great demand 
in the near-by markets, Manifestly, a plan to get the cream of 
the traffic and under the very best of conditions would result in 
a favoralile balance sheet, at least temporarily. 

The promoters of the project did not think of what the re- 
sults would be if farms remote from centers of population were 
to be provided with automobile-truck transportation, nor did 
they take into account if the scheme became nation-wide the 
effect upon railroad transportation, upon interurban oleetrie 
roads, which huve been used so much to aid the farmers and to 
bring rural communities in touch with urban centers, nor the 
enormous cost to the Government in operating thousands of 
trucks with the necessary drivers, and employees, garages, 
shops, and so forth, and the enormons expense incident to con- 
ducting an enterprise so vast. But the scheme had supporters, 
and on its face was alluring. 

But to return: After the most favorable lands have been 
selected for the experiment, then the Secretary is to make his 
selection of the persons to whom the lands shall be sold. The 
amendment further provides that 


Tho Secretary shall require each applicant for a farm or fractional 
farm allotment to show that he has had actual farming experience and 
Is possessed of capital In money or farm eqnipment, or both, of not 
Jess than $1,500 when a farm is entered or purchased, and 5200 when 
un entry or purchase is made of a fractional farm allotment, 


I wonder what the Secretary would do with some of the 
hardy pionecrs who builded the West if they could be rein- 
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carnated and should seek to build homes and acquire farms 
upon reclamation projects, if this scheme is to constitute a 
part of the reclamation act? The purchaser under this plan— 
shall maintain tis actual residence upon the land following the year of 
his entry or purchase aud until he shall have made full payment of 
all moneys advanced to him * * together with the then accrued 
and unpaid interest thereon, aud shall have also paid or provided for 
the payment of all State, county, and local taxes and irrigation district 
assessments which at that time constitute liens on bis improvements, 


The settler is to be under the watchful eye of the Secretary 
of the Interior, and may, under such rules as the Secretary 
may prescribe, in his discretion, obtain a “leave of absence” 
from lis land. In other words, the Government, through the 
Secretary of the Interior, is to be a father with a birch xod in 
his hand, to tell the settler where to live and when, if at al, 
he may get leave of absence from the farm. 

But that is not all. The entryman or purchaser shall have 
no right to sell his land, except with the approval of the Sec- 
retary, and then only upon condition that his grantee shall 
assine und discharge all obligations and burdens of the 
grantor as to the lands. But an important provision of this 
new plan is that the Secretary, in his discretion, may advance 
for permanent improvements and for the purchase of livestock 
not more thun 53,000 to un entryman and not exceeding 8800 
ou acount of any one fractional allotment. The advance 
shall not exceed 60 per cent of the value of the permanent 
improvements of livestock, and then only upon the purchaser 
having provided in cash 40 per cent additional, or shall have 
provided Its equivalent in value and any improvements made 
at his sole cost. 

These advances shall constitute a first lien on the improve- 
ments and on the livestock and shall be paid with interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent in amortized installments, as may be 
authorized by the Secretary. 

But that is not all. The Secretary— 


shall provide such supervision as in his opinion muy be necessary to 
insure the use of all advances for the purposes for which made. 


If all reclamation projects were to be trented in the same 
way—that is, without any discrimination—and all settlers were 
to obtain the same privileges, it is manifest that an army of 
supervisors would be required. The improvements are to be 
appraised and the assets of the purchaser are to be valued. 
Then cach settler is to be supervised and the supervisor must 
make reports to other officials, and they to still other ofliviais, 
until, finally, the information will reach the secretary, who is 
to act. It means, of course, an endless amount of red tape, 
a labyrinthine maze of bureaucracy and an army of additional 
employees, 

Then the entryman or purchaser must insure the property 
and the policies * must be made in favor of the seeretury or 
such official as he may designate.” This will require insurance 
agents upon the part of the Government, or at least insurance 
supervisors, who are to ascertain whether this provision of the 
contracts is carried out, and whether the insurance com- 
panies are responsible, and whether the policies are in proper 
form and for a proper amount, and also determine with which 
Insurance companies the settlers shall deal. 

But this does not end the supervisory authority of the In- 
terior Department. The Secretary shall, by regulation or other- 
wise, require the entryman or purchaser to cultivate the land 
in a manner to be “approved by the Secretary.” 

Senators who know something of the thousands of regulations 
of Federal departments and bureaus will have some concep- 
tion of the significance and effect of this provision. There will 
be employees and officials to draft regulations. Assuming them 
to be competent, they must visit the land and determine just 
how it should be farmed, what crops sould be raised, how it 
should be cultivated, and generally what the purchuser or entry- 
man should do. If they are incompetent, or lack knowledge 
coneerning the land and its qualities, such regulations would 
be harmful if not disastrous. ‘The Secretary shall estimate the 
number of additional employees and the mass of machinery 
which will be required to execute this provision if this plan 
shonld be applied to the varions irrigation projects. 

But we have not yet reached the end of the chapter. The 
entryman or purchaser must keep in good order or repair the 
buildings and fences and other permanent improvements, in 
conformity to regulations, and, of course, in such manner as 
will meet the cynical and meticulous views of agents and petty 
officials of the departments. Those who live in the West and 
haye to do with the various departments and agents of the 
Government, in connection with public lands, will have some 
idea of just what these provisions mean. In my opinion they 
ure tyrannous and autocratic, und will prove burdensome and 
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offensive. They will be a constant irritant, resulting in resent- 
ment which will retard the reclamation of the land, if it does 
not lead to its abandonment by the settlers. 

But the measure before us provides that if the entryman or 
purchaser is guilty of any default or fails to comply with any 
of the terms of the contract, or any rules or regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary, the latter shall have the right after a 
year’s notice to cancel the contract, the original entryman or 
purchaser forfeiting all rights thereto and all payments made. 

{ need not say that these provisions are harsh and pines 
tremendous power in the Secretary of the Interior. Of course, 
lie can not exercise personal supervision and must rely upon 
the army of employees and agents of the Reclamation Seryice. 
Tlie report of some minor employee that a regulation has been 
violated, may work a forfeiture of the rights of the settler and 
result in his expulsion from the land which he has undergone 
hardships to reclaim, 

Mr. President, this whole scheme is unwise. It assumes the 
incapacity of the people to manage their own affairs and the 
superiority of Federal officials, big and little, to determine the 
lives and conduct of individuals. It subjects persons dealing 
with the Government to surveillance and control, that self-re- 
specting persons will resent. It puts an unlimited number of 
Federal agents and petty officials into the home and upon the 
land of every settler, and compels him to submit to such con- 
trol aud directions and orders as may be given, under penalty 
of forfeiting his contract, and losing all that he has put into 
the enterprise, including, perhaps, years of arduous toil. 

It may not be argued in support of this scheme that it calls 
for only $400,000 and is to be applied for the time being to a 
limited number of selected allotments. This plan is like many 
others that are entered upon by the Federal Government at the 
instigation of Federal bureaus and Federal officials, or active 
propagandists who are seeking to have the Government usurp 
the functions of the State or intrude into the field of endeavor 
belonging exclusively to individuals. The propaganda in favor 
of this measure is directed toward a radical change in the 
Newlands Reclamation Act, and the application of its pro- 
visions to all reclamation projects and those who become set- 
tlers thereon. If the scheme is feasible or meritorious, then 
It must be applied to all reclamation projects; it would mani- 
festly be unjust and improper to discriminate and to apply it to 
one project only or to a limited number. If applied to all recla- 
mation projects, then enormous drafts will be made upon the 
reclamation fund, and indecd upon the Publie Treasury. It 
$3,000 may be obtuined by every settler upon projects, it is ob- 
vious that the reclamation fund will soon be exhausted and no 
further reclamation projects can be undertaken, at least for 
many years. 

Can there be any doubt as to what the resnlt will be if this 
plan is adopted? As soon as the Secretary of the Interior 
selects a few farms which are to came within the proyisious 
of this amendment, and makes ndyvances to the settlers upon 
such farms, demands will come from all other projects that 
$3,000 be loaned to each settler thereon; and it will not be 
a satisfactory reply to those making demands if it shall be 
said that their situation and conditions are to be distinguished 
from the situation and conditions of those to whom the ad- 
vances ure made. If the Secretary attempts to show that 
those to whom the loans are made are better farmers or have 
more capital or that their lands are more favorably situated 
or are nearer to markets, or that soil conditions are superior, 
his answers will be that those very conditions compel the 
granting of larger loans to settlers less favorably situated. 
Any discrimination will prove repugnant and hateful to all 
settlers on irrigation projects. 

If loans are made to one settler, they must be made to all, 
otherwise there will be controversy and confusion and resent- 
ment. Pressure will be brought if loans are extended to a 
few settlers to compel advancements to be made to others. 
And if ene section is favored, Congress will be appealed to; 


investigations will be demanded; additional legislation will be | 


asked for, and the whole Reclamation Service will be the sub- 
ject of controversy which may endanger its existence. And 
if advancements are made and success does not attend the 
debtors, further loans will be requested, and if those who are 
In default are sufficiently numerous, organized efforts will be 
made to obtain additional advancements. 

Mr. President, I have not overstated the consequences and 
the evil effects of this proposed legislation. Indeed, I have 
not presented many objections which could be urged and other 
cousequences Which inevitably must follow this unwise and 
injudicious plan. Senators from the West should remember 
that there are sections of the United States other than the 
publictand States that are concerned in legislation relating to 
reclamation projects, If further appropriations are sought, 
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opposition may be developed in quarters heretofore negative 
but not sympathetic. If the reclamation fund is exhausted, 
it may be impossible to secure further appropriations. It 
would seem the part of wisdom for those who reside in public- 
land States not to reduce this fund to the vanishing point 
or pursue any course that will prevent the construction of 
other reclamation projects. 

In my opinion the wise course to pursue is to adhere to the 
Newlands Act to carry out the suggestions, in the main, found 
in the report of the fact-finding commission and to replenish 
the reclamation fund as rapidly as that enn be done without 
any injustice or oppression to the settlers upon the yarious 
reclumition projects. Each of the existing projects should be 
examined carefully, with a view to making such adjustments 
between the settlers and the Government as would be just. The 
settlers should be fully advised as to what their obligations 
are, and the Government should know just what it may expect 
from the settlers by way of payment under the contracts en- 
tered into between them and the Reclamation Service. In 
other words, there should be a settlement and a liquidation. 
The losses sustained by the reclamation fund should be ascer- 
tained und charged off; and after an adjustment and balancing 
of all accounts, there should be greater efficiency and com- 
petency und economy in the administration of the Reclamation 
Service. 

In my opinion there has been too much rhapsodical and 
flumbuoyiant talk by reclamation officials; too much boasting of 
its accomplishments und achievements. There have been too 
many advertising artists who have not accurately stated the 
facts in regard to the work of the Reclaniation Service and 
who have too often misled the public and brought sorrow and 
financial ruin to many persons who settled upon the lands to 
be reclaimed. 

The Reclamation Service needs competent engineers, efficient 
administrators, and men of executive ability; and above all, 
officials who possess a large fund of common sense and a knowl- 
edge of the problems involved in converting the raw lands of 
the West into producing farms. 

In my opinion, there have been too many impractical and 
visionary schemes suggested by persons in the Interior De- 
partment, as well as individuals not in the publice service. 
There have been too many fanciful and fantastic pictures 
drawn as to the ease with which public lands could be brought 
under cultivation and become the homes of thousands of 
ex-service men as well as others who desired to engage in agri- 
cultural pursuits. I repeat that many have been mislead by 
the untrnthful, fictitious, and fanciful statements put out, and 
pictures drawn in regard to the reclamation of public lands. To 
develop the various reclamation projects requires men and 
women of courage aud ability and patience, but the rewards 
which follow will bring full compensation. 

There is no reason why any reclamation project should he a 
failure, If the Government does its duty, if competent persons 
are selected to carry out this important governmental work, if 
proper economy is practiced; in other words, if the right men 
are selected to administer the law as the law. now exists, all 
reclamation projects will be completed and others will be 
undertaken and successfully completed. Not only the public- 
lands States but the entire country will be benetited by these 
expenditures and by the large areas of lands which will be 
brought under cultivation and which will give homes to tens 
of thousands of people and add annually millions of dollars to 
our national wealth. 

The agriculturists have for a number of years met with 
many reverses. Their foreign markets haye been restricted 
and the prices which they have received for their products 
have not compensated them for their labor. Many farms have 
heen abandoned in various parts of the United States, and the 
heavy hand of debt and disaster has been laid upon thousands 
of American agriculturists. It is not to be wondered at that 
farmers upon reclamation projects have suffered, and in seme 
instances have been unable to meet the conditions of their con- 
tracts with the Government. 

Even in agricultural States like Iowa farms have been aban- 
doned and thousands of rural inhabitants have taken up their 
residence in the cities. In traveling through the State of New 
York some time ago I observed hundreds of abandoned farms. 
Dwelling houses were falling down and valuable improve- 
ments were in ruin, But this situation it is to be hoped will not 
long continue. With the increase in population there will be 
greater demands for the products of farm and field. 

Mr. President, the West has undeveloped resources—its min- 
eral wealth has scarcely been touched—and its millions of acres 
of land, if reclaimed, will produce abundant crops and furnish 
homes for tens of thousands of people. If the Government will 
abolish many of the rules and regulations which departments 
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and bureaus promulgate, and if the States are not continu- 
cushy assailed by Federal officials and Harassing and annoying 
measures whieh impede development and interfere with the 
legitimate activities of the people, the growth of the West aud 
the uninterrupted: happiness and prosperity of its people will 
he assured. 

Mr. President, the defeat of this amendment will, in my opin- 
jon, be of advantage to the people of the West. It will not only 
not impair but it will strengthen the present reclamation act. 
It will bring assurance to some Senators and Congressmen who 
are appreliensive of the purpose and ultimate effect of this 
policy that there is no desire to make further demands upon the 
'Preasury of the United States or to project the Federal Gov- 
cermmeut into experiments which some regard as either social- 
isti¢ or paternalistic. 

E believe the path of safety to be followed by those who 
desire to preserve the Newlands law and to get the full benefits 
which it will bring to the West is to defend it and protect it 
and, particularly at this time, to not seek fundamental changes 
in its provisions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Tho question is upon agreeing to the amendment of the 
committee on page 84, beginning on line 20. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. BRATION. Mr. President, on yesterday during my 
ubsence from the city the Senate passed upon two committee 
amendments in which I am interested. They appear at page 94 
of the bill, on lines 7 and 8, and relate to the appropriation 
made for topographical surveys. I ask unanimous consent that 
the votes by which those amendments were agreed to be recon- 
sidered at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am sure that after an expla- 
nation I shall make to the Senator from New Mexico he will 
not deem it necessary to have a reconsideration of the votes. 
The facts in the matter are as follows: 

The Department of the Interior appropriation bill passed 
the House carrying a provision— 


For topographic surveys, * * ® including lands in national 
forests, $525,000, of which amount not to exceed $300,000 may be 
expended for personal services in the District of Columbia, 


Congressinan Mapoenx, chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House, agreed with Doctor Texprnur, the Con- 
gressman who has; this particular appropriation so near at 
heart, that in order to carry the work on it would be necessary 
to make an appropriatiow in the first deficieucy appropriation 
bill. They came to the Seuate and stated that if we would 
allow the first deficiency bill to carry the amounts by which 
these two items lave been reduced, then, when this bill came 
to the Senate, we could deduct those amounts from those 
printed in the bill as it passed the House. That we have done. 
We only carried ont the agreement made with the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations of the House and Doctor 
TeMpLE, who has. the topographic surveys in charge in the 
Ttouse. I will say to the Senator that every dollar has been 
given for the surveys that was estimated for. 

I bhaye received at least 50 or 00 letters on this very subject 

matter, and I wrote to ench of my correspondents calling 
attention to the facts as I have stated them: Each of my 
correspondents took the position that we had decreased the 
appropriation from the amount that was estimated for. That 
seems to be true, if we take the figures given in this bill, but 
the writers of the letters did net know of the amount that was 
carried in the defieiency appropriation bill. It was put into 
that bill because of the fact that it was desired that the 
appropriation be immediately available. I assure the Senator 
that every dollar has been given for the topographical surveys 
thut was estimated for. 

Mr. BRATTON. I understand that to be the fact; but by 
the act approved February 27, 1925, kuown as the Temple Act, 
which provided for the completion of this survey covering a 
period of 20 years’ time, an appropriation of £950,000 Was èx- 
pressly authorized. May I inquire of the Senator from Utah 
if any appropriation has been heretofore made carrying that 
lnw into effect? 

Mr. SHOUT. The law provided an anthcrization of that 
amount; but I say again that the author of that law, known 
as the Temple law, agreed to bave this plan carried out and 
snid it would be perfectly satisfactory to him. 

Mr. BRATION. A few days ago I attempted to and did 
oppose, as best I could, a provision appearing in the urgent 
deficiency appropriation bill relating to the reimbursable 
feature of two certain acts concerning two bridges. Tt was 
urged then that the committee was compelled to make the ap- 
propriation in that sum and in that fashion, because it was 
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carrying’ out the provisions of an existing law passed at the 
last session of Congress. Here we have an act which expressly 
authorizes the appropriation of 5950000 te continue these 
surveys, and I should hike to inquire why an act of that sort 
carries compelling force in one instance aud not in the other. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say as to the bridges, because I have: 
not looked that up. 

Mr. BRATTON: As I recall, the Senator from Utah urged. 
upon the floor during that discussion 

Mr. SMOOT. I heard the discussion, 

Mr. BRATTON. And the Senator, as E recall, took part and 
said that the item must go in the bill, because it was yielding 
to existing law. If this provision was yielding to existing 
law, why does it not yield in amount the same as it does in 
purpose? 

Mr. SMOOT. An authorization is not tlie same as an Appro- 
priation. In other words, the Congress may in its wisdem 
make an appropriation of the amount authorized in one, two, 
or three years, or however they may wish to make the appro- 
priation, up to the amount of the authorization, I have here 
the statement before the committee of Dr. George Otis Smith, 
whose department has charge of this survey work, and I read 
from. his statement as follews: 


Senator Soor. What else have you, Doctor? 

Doctor Suir. On page 86, under the topographic appropriation, 
as I understund, the arrangement lias been that you will include the 
$73,300 which was to be immediately available in the deficiency net. 

Senator Soot. That was understood and agreed to by Congressman 
TEMPLE and Congressman Cramton with myself—that that $75,500 
was takeu care of in the first deficiency bill. 

Doctor Sarto. You mean the omission of those words at the con- 
clusion of that paragraph? 

Senator Smoor, That is what I say. It is understood that it goes 
out, and the appropriation is to be increased by that amount, What 
we have to do, Doctor, is to take the $73,300 off of the $525,000—— 

Doctor Suir. Making ft $451,700. 

Senator Smoor. And them reduce the $300,000 here. It is unter- 
stood, of course, that we are going to follow out that agreement that 
we made, and we will make that change unless there is something 
else you want to call attention to. The changes will bo made avcord+ 
ing to the agrecment. 

Doctor Suira. I will give the clerk the amount that that $200,000 
should be reduced. Of course, it should not be reduced the fall 
873.300. 

Senator Smoor. It ought to be the percentages between the $500,000) 
and the $200,000, 

Doctor Sum. I have that figure worked ont. 

Senator Moor. Have you got it here? 

Doctor SMITH. Yes. 

Senator Suoor. You had better let us know now, because J am going 
to change this. 

Senator Pers. That does not include very much under the provi- 
sions of the Temple Act, does it, Mr. Chairman? I know that the 
States are expecting much larger appropriations than that by reason 
of the passage of the Temple Act. 

Senator Suoor. They have the $72,500 nivendy, and that is avall- 
able only for cooperation with States or municipalities. 1 think this 
is quite satisfactory to all concerned. 

Senator Pers. I had some correspondence which I omitted to 
bring over bere with me. 

Senator Sunor. No doubt F received the same. 

Senator Pts. Probably you received the same thing. I will look 
mine up. 

Senator Suoor. Rut those letters were all written before the agree- 
ment was maile between Congressman Cranron, Congressman Trotrny,, 
and myself, 

Doctor Surrm. The limitation, instead of being 
$267,000, That was as calculated, 


There never wis an agreement I ever knew of that was enr- 
ried out more literally than the one to which I have referred 
was carried ont by the Members of the House and the Senate. 

Mr. BRATTON. It resolves itself into Congress dofug sim- 
ply what one of the bureaus says should be done. It is substi- 
tuting the judgment of a burenu for that of Congress. At the 
time Congress passed this act it must have contemplated thut 
$950,000 was needed as au emergency fund to sturt this work, 
and I know of nothing which has intervened since then to 
change that situation. Congress spoke upon the subject In 
that way. 

I may say that the people in my Stnte think that the nppro- 
priation is wholly inadequate. 1 have a letter from the de- 
partinent of geology of the State University of New Mexico 
inelosing editorials from a number of papers criticizing this 
Tegistation as bearing injuriously upon the Western States, 
where the completion of this survey is needed. Akont onc- 
third of tiie area of New Mexico, or a little more thun thut, Is 


200,000, should be 
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Government land. and a great number of the maps are inaecn- 
rate aud incomplete and need completing: The amendment L 
have in mind simply goes to the question of amount: I ask 
tuuninous consent to have juserted in the Recerp the letter 
from Doctor Ellis, of the State University of New Mexico, 
with the attached editorials which he has. transmitted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letter and the editoriais are as follows: 


Yue Sraty University or New MEXICO, 
DEPARTMENT OF GROLOGY, 
Albuquerquc, February 9, 1928. 
Hon, A. A. JONES, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear Senator Jones: You see that I am again calling your 
attention to the condition of the Temple bill. I am inclosing photo- 
graphs of several editorial comments on the action of the Director of 
the Budget in recommending u serious reduction in the appropriation 
for the work of the United States Geological’ Survey. It is the 
onion of many State geologists and others who realize the im- 
portance of the topographic work that the whole amount of the 
$050,000 can be economically and effectively used by the topographic 
branch of the United States Geological Survey. 

Much of New Mexteo, about one-third of the area of the State, 
uns already been mapped. A great-number of the present topographic 
maps are inaccurate, not on a seule suiliciently large to be of much 
use; and those areas should be remapped. In addition to this it is 
needless for me to reiterate the many advantages that would follow 
a complete mapping of the State. 

With regards, 


Very truly yours, Roser W. EELIS. 


[From the Mining and Metalurgy, January, 1926] 

As anticipated, the Budget Bureau at Washington has not allowed 
the Director of the Geological Surrey even to present to Congress for 
consideration an estimate for the making of topographic maps pre- 
pared In: accordance: with the Temple Dill passed by: Congress. lust 
Bosslou. There are other unexplaimable matters connected with the 
Budget, Wut the data so far available to the public successfully con- 
ceals the detailed facts. Ask your Congressman, Meanwhile: we won- 
der d? the Army otficer who directs the Budget has read anything of 
the Euglish history: relating. to the effort of the executive to control 
the purse- us agalnst Parliament. 


[From the National Petroleum News, January 6, 1926] 
THN MONEY SHOULD. BE SPENT: 

The Budget system of the Federal Government has commanded gen- 
eral approval since it was inaugurated, but there are times Wen there 
is a too rigid paring of expenditures. Such an instance is now at 
hand in the attitude of the Director of the Budget on the appropria- 
tion for the completion of the topographical survey of the United States. 


Topographic maps are widely used in the oll industry whenever 


they are available: A good sturt hus been made by the United States 
Geological Survey, but it is at best a start. Limited by funds in the 
past the survey has been unable to do more than map the areas of 
greatest economic importance. The oll indastry is constantly pushing 
into the other areas aud finding, when it gets there, that no Gevern- 
ment maps are Avatlable. 

The Temple bil (H. R. 4522) was au act to provide for the com- 
pletion ofi the topograpliesl survey of the United States in 20 years. 
It provided for a cooperative agreement between the Federal and State 
Governments and authorized an appropriation of $950,000 for the 
cuming fiscal year. The Director of the Budget has ignored the pro- 
visions of this bill and has asked, on this score, for $477,000—about 
half what was considered necessary; nud the original sum was urrived at 
after most careful consideration und been givon o the project in hand. 

The Director: of the Budget is-clearly overstepping his authority: and 
fis acting as a supreme court im nullifying aun act of Congress. Be- 
sides, knowing the value of this topographical survey, we have no 
liesitancy in saying that he Is wrong on his conception of what this 
Dill means. Men of the oil industry should call to the attention of 
their Congressmen the necessity of seeing that the provisions of the 
Temple bill are carried out.—L. E. S. 


[From the Engineering and Mining Journal-Press, Janugty 2, 1926] 
TOPOGRAPHIC SURVEY OF THE UNITED STATES 


The topographic maps of the United: States which are belng made 
by the United States Geological Survey are universally recognized and 
praised as the best and most useful type of maps possible: They are 
adapted. to the use of all engineers, and are by them used ase u basis 
for all engineerlug plans in tho first stage, whether the engineer be of 
the mining or civil type, or has to do with irrigation or: power plans. 
But they are used and appreciated by othep people as well; indeed, they 
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constitute one output ot Government engineering, which is highly. popu- 
lar. The only criticism which is voiced is that the list of maps ls not 
complete. In a given section the maps of certulu rectangular areas 
uro available; but near-by and not less Important arens are missing: 
The reason is, of course, that such a colossal. uudertuking as à large- 
seale: topographic. map: of the United States takes time aud money, 
The project, begun: mauy years. ago, has been persistently carried on:; 
the primary trinvgulation and control are by the, United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey; the detailed mapping is by the Geological Survey. 

Feeling: that the industry of. the country demanded- the systematic 
carrying out of this project, a bill was-introduced aud passed to. thls- 
end by the Sixty-eighth Congress, by a record vote: This: act—the 
Temple bill (H. R. 4522)—uauthorized a regular appropriation for this 
purpose, which funding would In 20 years accomplish the completion of 
the map.. The yearly amount provided for—begiuning July 1, 1926— 
was $950,000, of which $750,000. was for the Geologien! Survey part ot 
the work and $200,000 for that part of the job which belongs to the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

One ot the consequences: of the President's most laudable campaign 
of economy, as carried out by the energetic Director of the Budget, has 
been a move to nullify this bill; for the Budget Director has ignored its 
provisions, and bas in his Budget- asked for $477,000 for the coming 
fiscal year, instead of $950,000, ns provided. Great as sympathy: is for 
the reduction of Government expeuse, engineers and the pubile will 
liardly sympathize with this reduction, Delleving that it will not save 
money for the country in the long run; they muy, indeed, be remindéd 
of the case of the engineer who sent in to his board of directors speci- 
ficutions for material for bridging a river. The directors, living em- 
barked on a campaign of cutting expenses, reduced his estimate in half; 
and sent him material which he discovered would go halfway across. 


[From the Coal Mine Management for the month of January, 1926]. 
TOPUGRAPIIIC: MAPS. 


Mining men have been assisted on many occasions by the topographle 
maps issue by the United States Geological Survey: Probably on an 
equal number of occasions: have they damned the survey becuuse the: 
particular ‘quadrangle they wanted had not been mapped. In auy event 
the value and utility of these maps is well Known, and they are doubly» 
yaluable when obtainable, 

Yor years this mapping has been going on, but appropriations have: 
been so small that progress has been slow, Finally some one bhocame- 
Impressed with the desirability of speeding up the work, aud the: sa- 
called Temple bill (II. R. 4522) was introduced. in the Sicty-eighth: 
Congress, and pussed with a record vote. It was approved on February 
27, 1925. In brief, this bill provided for the completion ot the: topo- 
graphic surveys within 20 years, and authorized un appropriattion or 
$950,000. for the current fiscal year. 

However, lu an endeavor’ to carry ont the economy: program, and! 
apparently regardless of the need for the Immediate completion of our 
topographie mapping, the: Director of the Budget iins recommended. the 
sum of only $477,000, thus cutting in half the authorized appropria- 
tion and in effect nullifying the 20-year goal set by the Temple bill. 

We believe that every coal-mining oficial, every engineer, every citi- 
zen interested In things geographie or geologic should write to his Con- 
gressman and to Congressman: MARTIN B. MADDEN, chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, urging upon them the great desirability- of 
currylug out the provisions of the Temple bill by increasing the Budget 
estimate to $950,000. 

Never before uns Coal Mine Management suggested to its readers that 
they express thelr feelings to their Representatives In Washington, but 
this is a case of interest to the entire country aud in which our readers 
cau offer expert testimony, for they know full well just how Important 
topographic mapping is, 

Topographie maps,“ an editorin] on page 33. should be read by 
every coal-mine exccutive in this country. Consider the case as applied. 
to you and your operations, present and future. f 

Do you feel that this is an important service, aud that it should be 
stressed, or, are you satisfied with a half-way Job In the mapping of 
coul fields? Write to your Representative at once, if you belleve in a 
thorough system of topographle mapping. 

Concerted action. will secure a complete and up-to-date set of maps 
for instant use by you, and you should never agalu want the one map 
that they haven't supplied.“ 


[From the Illinois Engineer, January, 1926] 
Tun TEMPLE LILU ENDANGERED 

The recent Federal Budget submitted by the Director of the Budget 
Bureau tucludes n reduction of nearly 50 per cent iu uppropriations for 
topographic mapping. 

This. would virtually nullify the 20-year program Involved lu tue 
Temple bil. 

Both Houses of Congress last year passed the Temple bil (H. R. 
45221 “An aut to provide for the completlon of the topographic map. 
ping of the United States“ with af record vote; This legislative achieye- 
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ment was In a large part due to the urgent request of the engineers of 
ihis country. 

The binn as passed recommended an appropriation of $950,000 be- 
ginning July 1, 1926, the fnitial year in the 20-year program by which 
the topographic mapping of the United States could be completed. Of 
tlis, $750,000 was to be allotted to the United States Geological Sur- 
vey for topographic mapping and $200,000 to the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey for the necessary primary control. 

If the recommendation of the Rudget Director is followed in re- 
ducing the appropriation to $477,000, the Temple bill is defeated before 
it has even had a trial. Topographic mapping in the United States 
will be reduced by half, and this reduction will be felt in innumerable 
branches of the Nation's industries. The engineering industries will 
feel it keenly. 

Wire and write your Congressman and our Congressman, MARTIN B. 
MAoDEN, who is chairman of the Appropriations Committee of the 
House. Bring the matter to their attention before the bill is lost. Im- 
mediate action only will save the Temple bill. 

Having passed the bill with a record vote, it is belfeved that Con- 
gress will not brenk faith with the engineers, but Congress needs to 
he Informed. 


{From the Western Society of Engineers, December, 1925] 
Resolutions on national defense and topographie mapping 


Whereas the Western Society of Engineers has previously expressed i 
favorable opinion as the advantages of an early completion of the topo- 
graphic survey of the United States, and by resolution dated Septem- 
ber 20, 1921, indorsed the original Temple bill; and 

Whereas the society has endeavored to secure the adoption of this 
plun during the suceeeding sessions of Congress; and 

Whereas the society believes that the provisions of the Temple bill as 
passed represent the concurrence of judgment of the engineering pro- 
fession as represented by the action of various societies, both local and 
national, and ax presented before the committees of Congress; and 

Whereas the recommendation of the Director of the Budget to the 
present Congress is such as to practically nullify the judgment of the 
engineering profession and postpone completion of this important 
work; and 

Whereas the recommendation of the Director of the Budget provides 
a much larger proportional reduction in the funds for topographic sur- 
veys compared to the provisions of the Temple bill and the recom- 
mendation of the Director of the Geological Survey than other recom- 
mendations for appropriations: Be it 3 

Resolved, That the opinion of the Western Society of Engineers be, 
and is, that economy as represented by the recommendation of the 
Director of the Budget is not true economy; and be it 

Resolced, That the society urge Congress to make an appropriation 
for the next fiscal year at least equal to the provisions of the Temple 
bill. 

Approved, board of direction, December 21, 1925. 

Encan S. NETHERCUT, Secretary. 


{From the Pit and Quarry, January 15, 1926] 
THE TEMPLE BILE- 


While the program of economy being attempted by our Federal Gov- 
ernment is a laudable endeavor, there is a tendency to carry such a pro- 
gram too far. There are certain fundamental items in our Government 
program which do not lend themselves to any further reduction in 
expenditure. Responsibility belongs with the people us well as the 
Government departmental heads. 

The Director of the Budget Bureau, in presenting the Government's 
Budget to Congress, has. reduced the appropriations for making basic 
topographie maps by nearly 50 per cent. This action conflicts with the 
program adopted by Congress last year to complete the topographic 
mapping of the United States within 20 years, This provision by Con- 
gress was included in what is known as the Temple bill (H. R. 4522), an 
net to provide for the completion of the topographical survey of the 
United States. This act authorized an appropriation of $950,000, be- 
ginning July 1, 1926, for the initial year in the proposed 20-year pro- 
gram, ‘The Budget Director has ignored the provisions of this bill and 
bas asked for an appropriation of $477,000. 


Mr. BRATTON. I ask unanimous cousent that the votes by 
which the amendments were agreed to muy be reconsidered 
merely for the purpose of enabling me to move to substitute 
certain figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to that course, but I say 
to the Senator that I shall huve to make a point of order 
against the amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Withont objection, the votes 
by which the amendments were agreed to is reconsidered. 

Mr. BRATTON, Ii send to the desk two amendments to the 
committee amendments and ask that the first one may be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The umendment to the 
ameudmicnt will be stated. 
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The Reaping CLERK. On page S4, line 8, strike out $451,700” 
und insert in lieu thereof * $876,700.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I am compelled to make the point of order 
against the amendment. Under paragraph 1 of Rule XVI, it is 
provided that “no amendment shall be received to any general 
appropriation bill not proposed in pursuance of an estimate sub- 
mitted in accordance with law.“ There is no estimate sub- 
mitted for this amendment, and therefore, under Rule XVI, I 
make the point of order that it is not an appropriate amend- 
ment on an appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
by a standing committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it has not been submitted by direction of 
a standing committee of the Senate. : 

Mr. BRATTON. I understand that the point of order re- 
lates to section 1 of Rule XVI, which provides that— 


All general appropriation bills shall be referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations aud no amendmeut shall be received to any general 
appropriation bill, the effect of which win be to increase an appro- 
priation already contained in the bill, or to add a new item of ap- 
propriation, unless it be mude to carry out the provisions of some 
existing law. 


And it bas not been moved 


We have a statute expressly authorizing an appropriation 
up to $950,000, with authority to continue for a period of 20 
years. The amendment clearly is not subject to the point of 
order, because it is to carry out existing law. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is only an authorization; it is not an 
appropriation, Aside from that, if there is an authorization 
it must be estimated for by the Budget. For instance, in 
the Agricultural appropriation bill the House cut an item to 
$23,800, with an authorization of $75,000, Unless this amend- 
ment has been estimated for by the Budget, under paragraph 
a Rule XVI, it is clearly out of order on an appropriation 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from New 
Mexico cite to the Chair the statute to which he refers? 

Mr. BRATTON. It is chapter 360 of the act approved 
N 27, 1925. I have a copy of it, which I send to the 
desk, = 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the act before me, but I think it 
is an authorization, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Section 3 of the act reads: 


The sum of $950,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


The point of order is not well taken. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Chair overrule the point of order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from New 
Mexico to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRA'TTON. I ask that the second amendment to the 
amendment max be stated, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The second amendment 
submitted by the Senator from New Mexico to the amendment 
of the committee will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 94, line S, strike out “ $267,000” 
and insert in lien thereof “ $438,350." 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRiUSIDENT pro tempore, The question now recurs on 
the amendment of the committee, on page 94, line 7, to strike 
ont “$525,000 and insert “ $451,700.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs also 
on the amendment of the committee on page 94, line 8, to strike 
out “$300,000 and insert “ $267,000." 

The amendment was ngreed to. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President. I 
amendment which I ask may be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 

Hillerest project, Idaho, $450,000. 


Mr. SMOOT. I am informed that there is an estimate for 
this amount on the way from the Budget Bureau. With that 
understanding I am perfectly willing that the amendment 
shall be agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Idaho. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the clerks be authorized to change 
the totals in the bill in accordance with amendments agreed 
to so that we shall not have to take formal action wherever 
there has been an increase or decrease made. 

The motion was agreed to. 


send to the desk an 


mmendment will be 


72, after line 25, insert: 


1926 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, on page 51, lines 21 and 22, I 
move to strike out the following language: 


Yor remodeling school plant at Umatilla Agency and converting same 
Into n sanitarium, $40,000, 


1 desire to have the item stricken from the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT.: Yes; I remember the item. 

Mr. MONARY. It is a unique situation. I am asking to 
strike from the bill an item which is carried in the House text 
‘aad apparently confirmed by the Senate Committee on Appro- 

riations. 

8 Mr. SMOOT. That is the item which nearly caused me to 
faint when the Seuntor told me he wished to haye it stricken 


ont. 

Mr. MexARY. I am very glad the Senator held his poise. 
In connection therewith and as a part of my remarks I desire 
‘to have inserted in the Recorp certain telegrams which I send 
to the desk, as explanatory of my motion to have the item 
eliminated from the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question first is on 
agreeing to the amendment submitted by the Senator from 
Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The telegrams submitted by 
the Senator from Oregon, without objection, will be printed in 
ithe RECORD, 

The telegrams are as follows: 

PENDLETON, Onnc., March 17, 1926, 
Senator Cranes L. MeNary, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Please have tubercular-sanitarium item stricken from bill. Sentiment 
in Pendleton and with Indians very bitter against proposal. Indians 
-resent using their historic meeting place for treatment patients from 
outside reseryations bringing contamination. Indian agent says only 
few local Indian children need treatment. We suggest they be sent to 
‘Lewiston Sanitarium, near by. No need new iustitution, Indian Bu- 
reau poorly informed ubout conditions, Pendleton people unanimous in 
view sanitarium would be menace, Tom Thompson joins in request 
thut item be killed. 

E. B. Aupnien, Editor Fast Oregonian, 


PENDLETON, OREG., March 16, 1926. 
Rosert N. STANFIELD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Immediately upon being advised an appropriation for changing In- 
dlan schools on Umatilla Reservation into Indian tubercular hospital 
was pending in Senate I personally investigated entire controversy 
nud find that entire Indian population is bitterly opposed to such 
a hospital and all interested white population determine it a serious 
detriment to this community. Not more than six tubercular Indians 
on Umutilla Reservation at present and importing mare from different 
tribes highly objectionable. My personal concern is for you to defeat 
tiis bill when it comes up for passage. 

THOMAS ‘TiroMPSON, 


PENDLETON, OBEG., March 27, 1923. 
Ion. Crrartes L. McNary, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Reference your wire regarding sanitarium Umatilla Agency. I am 
directed by the board of managers to inform you that the majority of 
the citizens of Pendleton do not desire this appropriation for sanita- 
rium purposes or any other appropriation that will in any way pro- 
hibit the reestablishment of an Indian industrial school at the agency. 
The citizens and Indians residing in this community, while not wish- 
ing to appear dogmatic, feel that they are in a position to judge 
better the educational facilities offered by the public schools for the 
benefit of the Indians. The situation has been thoroughly analyzed 
and we know that the present methods adopted by the department 
toward Indian education are not bringing the results claimed, It is 
the intentions of this association to use their every effort in bring- 
ing about a change of the present educational system followed at the 
Umatilla Agency by the reestablishment of an industrial school in an 
effort to educate the Indians in a manner which will make them an 
asset to the community and provide them means of livelihood in Heu 
of the present system which will eventually make them charges of 
the county and the State. For that reason they desire that the 
appropriations providing for a sanitarium be stricken from the bill 
and urge that you use your best efforts to bring about the reestab- 
lishment of an industrial school. 

Groncr C. Barr, Eavecutive Secretary. 


Mr. McNARY. On page 19, line 18, speaking for the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Harrecp], I propose the following amend- 
ment in the provision relating to expenses of tribal attorneys: 
After the numerals “$4,000” insert the word “each,” 
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Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the amendment, The 
word “each” expresses what was intended by the House, no 
doubt. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment submitted by the Senator from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, on yesterday the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Oppic} addressed an inquiry fo the Senutor in 
charge of the bill concerning the abolition of land offices in the 
Western States which occurred a year ago. At that time an 
order was issued, a sweeping order of the President of the 
United States, abolishing a Jarge number of land:offices. With- 
out going into the question of the wisdom of the measure as a 
whole, I rise to state that it operates most oppressively upon 
the people of my State and is so discriminatory in its character, 
as far as the State of Montaua is concerned, that I am sure 
that the revelations which I am going to make will startle 
this body. 

I took occasion, upon the issuance of the order, to address a 
communication to the President of the United States in which 
the facts were particularly set forth. and for the purpose of the 
Record I wish to read from it, as follows: 


Marca 26, 1928. 

Mr Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: On the 17th day of March, 1925, an Ex- 
ecutive order was issued nbolishing a large nunrber of laud offices in 
the public-land States, including 8 of the 10 offices in the State of 
Montana, namely, Bozeman, Glasgow, Havre, Helena, Kalispell, Lewis- 
town, Miles City, and Missoula, retaining only those at Great Falls and 
Billings, the State being redistricted accordingly. A copy is herewith 
attached for your information. 

I bezeve you will be forced to the conclusion, upon further con- 
sideration of the subject, that the order js entirely Indefensible, whether 
the subject is considered (even assuming that the drastic reduction is 
necessary in consequence of the limited appropriation) from a com- 
parison of the importance of the various Montana offices as among 
themselves or with the number of offices retained in the other public- 
land States. The hardships to which the order will subject a multitude 
of our most deserving citizens who, through the staggeringly adverse 
conditions against which they have been obliged to contend in recent 
years, are endeavoring to establish homes on the frontier can scarcely 
be conceived by one not intimately familiar with the conditions. Any 
reduction in the number of offices now existing greater than three 
would be in the nature of a disaster to our State, seriously retarding 
its development. 


I freely admit that 3 of the 10 land offices in the State 
of Montana might very appropriately have been abolished. 


It is true that tuere are in Montana an unusually large number of 
land offices, but it is to be remembered that in respect to area it 
ranks second among the public-land States and first in the amount 
realized from its sales of public lands, as shown by the receipta going 
into the reclamation fund. (Report of Commissioner of the General 
Land Office for 1924, p. 59.) 


Bear in mind, California stands first. The State of Montana 
stands second in area of public lands, and stanils first iu the 
amount of money coutributed to the reclamation fund. 


I do not tronble you with a comparison of entries during the last 
15 years as between Montana and the other publicland States, but 
for a considerable part of that period more than 25 per cent of all 
the homestead entries were made in Montana. I know how difilcalt 
it Is to appreciate the extent of our territory, and it may be a revela- 
tion to you to be informed that under the order referred to some set- 
tlers will be required to travel in the neighborhood of 500 miles to 
transact necessary business at the land offices. The city of Westby, 
in the new Great Falls lund district, Is approximately 500 miles to 
the northeast of the city of Great Falls, a distance greater than that 
from Boston to Washington, while Yaak, to the northwest, is 394 miles. 
Populous sections, in which nearly every adult transacts business at 
the land office, are 300 miles distant from Billings. If the condition 
of the Treasury, however, or the paucity of the apprupriation made 
by Congress renders imperative the general abolition which the order 
effects, I beg to call your attention to the figures showing that Mon- 
tana has becn most unfairly dealt with by it. Colorado, which had 
nine land offices, retains six, while its arca of unappropriated land 
and unperfected entries is substantially equal to that in Montana, the 
aggregate in the case of Colorado, as shown by the report of the 
commissioner for 1924, page 64, being 11,816,690 acres, in Montana 
11,076,124 acres, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESEDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Did the Senator from Montana receive any reply 
from the President or any Information from the Interior De- 
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partment as to the reason for this apparent discrimination 
against Montana? 

Mr. WALSH. The President replied very courteously that 
lie had referred the matter to the Secretary of the Interior and 
would await a communication from him. Later the President 
communicated with me and stated that the Secretary of the 
Interior thought the order ought to stand. I waited upon the 
Secretary of the Interior immediately upon my return in the 
fall, und called his attention to this discrepancy. His answer 
was that there were too many land offices in Colorado 

Mr. KING Why did he not make the reduction in Colorado? 

Mr. WALSH. Wait until I get through with the comparison. 
I compared Montana with every other State in the West to 
show that discrimination existed against Montana not only 
with reference to Colorado but with reference to every other 
State in which land offices are located. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me say that if the depart- 
ment had taken one more land office out of the State of Utah 
we would not have any, for we now have only one. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Secretary of the Interior could not do any 
more than he had done as to Utah without removing the only 
remaining land office in that State. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
if the order abolishing the land offices in Montana synehro- 
nized with the suits brought by the Government against the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]? 

Mr. WALSH. It followed shortly after the Indictment of 
the junior Senator from Montana here in the District of Co- 
lumbin. I exceedingly regret that the two Senators from Colo- 
rado appeared to be absent from the Chamber. Perhaps if 
present they would be able to assign some reason why there 
should be six land offices in the State of Colorado and only 
two in Montana. I myself am unable to conceive of any, but 
I have instituted a comparison between the area of public land 
in the State of Colorado and the area of public land in the 
State of Montana. I continue: 

The number of applications filed in Colorado in the same year were, 
however, less than in Montana—4,558 in the former and 4,807 in the 
latter, The acreage embraced In original entries in Colorado amounted 
to 546,598; in Montana, to 508,590. In Colorado, the area for which 
final proofs were made—that is, for which entries were perfected— 
amounted to 670,525 and in Montana to 722,767. The area for which 
patents were issued in Colorado totaled 808,034, but in Montana 2,290, 
849. The total recelpts from the Colorado land offices amounted to 
227,882.09; from the Montana land ‘offices, $479,559.18, 


Mr. PHIPPS entered the Chamber. 

Mr. WALSH. I see the senior Senator from Colorado is now 
Present. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Does the Senator from Montana desire to 
direct a question to me? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I was calling attention to an order issned 
npon the 17th day of March last, abolishing land offices 
throughout the West, as a result of which 3 of the 9 
land offices in the State of Colorado were abolished, leaving 
6 land oflices In the State of Colorado, and 8 of the 10 land 
oftices in the State of Montana were abolished, leaving only 
2 in the State of Montana; and I desired to know if the 
Senator from Colorado could assign any reason for that? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, that may have been the situn- 
tion under the order issued as of that date, but, as a matter 
of fact, to-day Colorado has only three land offices, one in the 
capital city of Denver, one at Grand Junction, and the other 
ut Pueblo. The land offices at Leadville, Del Norte, Montrose, 
and Durango are four of the six which were abolished last 
year. The other two were at Sterling and Lamar, which were 
very small offices, 

Mr. WALSH. When was the subsequent order made? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator from Montana will recall that 
it is optional with the President to issue an order on the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. PHIPPS. And the Durango office, the last office which 
was abolished, was abolished as of January 1 lust, while 
the Leadville office, I believe, was closed at the end of Sep- 
tember. The other offices, as I recall, were closed as of July 1. 

Mr. WALSH. There was a general order made abolishing 
them all as of the 17th day of March last. I know I awaited 
upon the Secretary of the Interior immediately upon my return 
here last fall and called his attention to the discrepancies to 
which Jam now inviting attention, and apparently he abolished 
three more land offices in Colorado, 

Mr. PHIPPS. May I say to the Senator from Montana, Mr. 
President, that I do not think the conditions as to land offices 
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in other States jufluenced the Secretary im his determination. 
There were a number of cases pending in these various land 
offices, and I know that his policy, going back to before the 
issuance of the order to which the Senator has referred, wis 
to discontinue land offices as rapidly as arrangements could be 
mide for consolidation and for winding up their business. 

Mr. WALSH. He retained the land office ut Denver, the 
capital of Colorudo? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH. Can the Senator assign any reason why he 
abolished the land office in the capital of Montane? 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; the Senator from Colorado is not familiar 
with the conditions in the State of Montana. E do know, 
however, that in 

Mr. WALSH. I was going to try to advise the Senator by 
showing him that the land district of which the capital of 
Montana was the seat is one of the most important in the Stute 
from every point of view. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I regret that T have not been previously in- 
formed us to conditions in Montana. I think I am reasonably 
familiar with those in the State of Colorado. The business 
of the office ut Sterling and the business of the office ut Lumar, 
embracing n very large district and widely seattered territory, 
were consolidated and are now under the supervision of the 
Denver office. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the Senator think that three lund oflices 
are needed for the purpose of transacting the business in the 
State of Colorado? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I believe it is the intention of the department 
to watch the situation as it develops und eventually to con- 
solidate the business into one office. 

Mr. WALSH. I was asking for the opinion of the Senator, 

Mr. PHIPPS. As to my own opinion, I believe that eventu- 
ally that can be done without very great inconvenience to the 
residents of the State. We have not found apy grent com- 
plaint—in fact, the complaints haye been very few, indeed— 
because of the discontinuance of the other oflices, although they 
were in widely separated districts of the State. 

From Durango, for instance, quite a journey is necessary to 
reach Grand Junction, the nearest office; and that is likewise 
true of the Montrose district. It means practically n day's jour- 
ney by automobile or five or six hours by rail to reach the 
oftice ; but the business has been cared for through the county 
courts and the United States commissioners, with whom filings 
may be made. We find that a large percentage of the business 
in these Jand offices has for some years past been conducted 
through correspondence rather than personal visits. I know 
that the department kept tally of the number of yisitors 
in the various oflices over a period of months to determine just 
how much counter business was transacted by the different offices. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will pardon me, in respect to 
that the law for many years has required certain data to be 
furnished in order to apprise Congress of the amount of busi- 
ness. Those data include the area of public lands, the number 
of entries, the number of final proofs, the number of patents 
issued, and the amount of money receiyed. All those items are 
in the official reports. When I called the attention of the Sec- 
retary of the Inferior to the discrepancies to which I am now 
inviting the attention of the Senate, he told me that he had 
gone outside of those reports and had gotten some kind of a 
report as to the number of callers that came to the various 
oflices, the result of which was satisfactory to himself, but, so 
far as the regular official returns are concerned, the facts are 
given here from the reports. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I will say to the Senator I happen to know 
by personal visit to the land office in Denver that that check 
of yisitors was being kept and a record made right along. 

Mr. WALSH. I continue, Mr. President: 


I inquire very respectfully, Ar. President, upon what basis or in 
accordance with what principle six land offices may be maintained in 
Colorado and only two in Montana. 

Take the State of Oregon, which, having seven land offices, Is to 
retain five. There is within its bounds a greater acreage of unappro- 
priated land and unperfected entries than in Montana, approximately 
15,000,000 as against 11,000,000, but the number of entries in 1924 in 
that State were only 2.941, against 4,807 in Montana, The Moutana 
acreage In the original entries was 508,590, as against 250,960 in 
Oregon, The average for which final proofs were made in Montana 1s 
722,767, as against 358,948 in Oregon. ‘The acreage for which patouts 
were issued in Montana is 2,290,849, as against 890,862 in Oregon, 
The receipts in Oregon were far In excess of those in Montana, 
$1,105,028.45, as against $479,559.18. This signifies, however, no 
additional work of consequence for the Oregon offices, the heavier re 
celpis coming from the sale of valuable tlinberluuds lu Oregon, 
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Bear in mind, I make no complaint whatever because Oregon 
lias seven land Offices; not the slightest. I dare say they are 
necessary; but, Mr. President, I should like to haye some one 
rise and tell us why the number of land offices in the State of 
Montana should be reduced to two and the number in Oregon 
kept at seven. 

California suffers almost but not quite so badly us Montana, unving 
eight offices, four being abolished. ‘Phe area of public land in that 
Stute still undisposed of is approximately twice that of Montana, but 
jn 1924 Montana exeseded California in the number of applications 
ted, in the number of acres embraced in origina! entries, in the num- 
ber of acres embraced in tinal proofs and in lands patented, hut net in 
total receipts, the of] lenses In California yielding heavily. 

Idaho, having five lind offices, retatos ihre, Its area of public lands, 
Undisposed of is approximately equal to that af Montana, hit its appli- 
cations during 1924 were Wit 1,760, ss against our 4,807. The aren 
covered by the original entries was but 218,056, as against our 508,590. 
The area embraced In na proofs wes Lut 219,187, a8 against 722,767 
for Montana, and the area embraced in patents was 200,872, as against 
our 2,290,849. ‘Phe anke land offices produced a total of $97,882.45, 
the Montana land offices $479,559.18, 

Wyoming, haying six offices, retains four, No such disproportion as 
is exhibited by the abeyve comparison in rhe cise of other Stites, but 
still the order is, even as to Wyoming, nodoly discriminators, 

For convenience of reference I min sending herewith a table showing 
cleariy the compärisons above made, 

As suggested above, I tind ne theory npon which the Montana offices 
to be preserved were retained ir but two are te continue. If the im- 
portance of the offices now existing is to be Judged on the basis of the 
nnappropriated and unreserved publie land within the various districts 
the order would be as follows. 


Not only is the discrimination entirely obvious and entirely 
iInde:ensible as between the State of Montana and the other 
States, but the two land offices retained rank among the lowest 
in the State of Montana. 

I do not know what significance it has, but they are both in 
the enstern district of Montana, represented in the House by a 
Republican. Whe western district of Montani, represented by 
a Democrat, has no hind office at all. 

Here is the order in which the importance of these offices 
ranks, judged by the area of public land in them: 

Helena, the capital of the State, where was located the first 
Jand office in the Territory of Montana, and continued ever 
since, hus the greatest area of publie land within the district, 


1. Helena. 

2. Miles City. 
3. Glasgow. 

4, Havre, 

D. Lewistown. 
. Bibings. 

7. Missoula. 
S. Bozeman, 
u, Great Falls. 
10. Kalispell. 


The land offices are retained at Billings, standing sixth in 
that order, and at Great Walls, standing ninth. 

If by the number of unperfected entries, the order would be 
as follows: 


1. Miles City, 
2. Glasgow. 

3. Helena, 

4, Havre. 

D. Lewistown., 
6. Great Falls. 
7. Rings. 

8. Bozeman, 
9. Missoula. 
10. Kalispell. 


If by the area patented, the order would be as follows: 


1. Miles City. 
2. Glasgow. 

3. Helena, 

4. Havre. 

5. Lewistown. 
6. Great Falls. 
7. Missoula. 
8. Bozeman, 
9. Billings. 
10. Kalispell. 
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On the basis of the relation of expense to revenue, the order 
is us follows: 


1. Lewistown. 
2. Glasgow. 

3. Killings. 

4. Miles City. 
5. Helena. 

6. Bozeman. 
7. Havre. 

S. Missoula, 

9. Great Balls, 
10. Kulispell. 


Let me remark, Mr. President, that Helena happens to be 
my heme, and the statute gives a preference to the land oftice 
located at the capital of the State, as it properly shonld. 

‘The sections of the statute applicable to the case are sec- 
tions 2248, 2249, 2250, and 2252. Section 2248 provides that a 
land office may be abolished whenever the aren of public lunds 
within the district is less than 100,000 acres; and then the 
suceceding section provides that although there is less than 
100.000 acres of public land in the land district the seat of 
which is at the capital, the President may retain it, notwith- 
standing there is not the required number of acres of publie 
land in that district; and there is abundant reason for that, 
as I shall show a little later on. 


A table fixing the order upon each basis ns above indicated is sub- 
mitted herewith. Tt might be remarked in this connection that both 
BiMings aud Great Falls are In the second congressional district. 

I new call your attention to the fact that it was evidently the 
purpose of section 2249 to give to the hind offices located at the seat 
uf government of a State a preference when the state of publle business 
sugyested the abolition of land offices, 

The order, so far as Montana is concerned, must be justified under 
the provisions of section 2252. Sections 2248 anid 2250 contewplite 
conditions not present or impose restrictions not observed in the order, 
It is suthorized, however, by section 2252 on the recommendation of 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, approved by the Seere- 
tary of the Interior, Jam advised that the commissioner, after giving 
the matter careful consideration, recommended the retention of four 
offices in Montana. T assume that the oficial approval required by 
the statute was given by him, but after consultation with that eficient 
and painstaking officer, I feel sure he will recommend to von, Mr. 
President, a modification of the order to conform to his original eon- 
ception of what is due to the settlers in our State and to a proper 
regard to the publie interest. I am looking confidently to you for a 
reconsideration of the subject dealt with in the order, 

am transmitting herewith copy of a letter addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior by the Hon, J. D. Scanlan, register of the land 
office at Miles City, a gentleman of high character, who has had a 
prominent part in the public life of our State, a valuable contribution 
to the problem before you, which I commend to your considerate 
attention, 

With assurances of my high esteem, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 


THE PRESIDEN, 
The White House. 


— 


Area patented land in Montana land office districts 


Acres 
asset weet eee e 259, 995 
A. k earn se hares — 164,415 
$3 ernst er ear cee — 110,225 
N S E NA g OAS A SER IEEE SAS ieee eae ERSS ~ 109, 990 


5. Lewistown. 
G. Great Falls 


S. Bozeman. 


Sree Swe Sea e nr a ar 
rr rr... 
Unperfected entries in Montana land office districts 
r,, es nS eee — 1, 635, 857 
2. Glasgow ne Gua, 433 
r Sy pera ee oo 483, 880 
e ca a ee a Bare ae es — 401, 149 
D, Lewistown — 209, 316 
ü. Great Falls 280, 882 
7. Billings- 207, G89 
S. Bozeman = 
i Menn reso ee — 
n e eee — CAR 
Unappropriated and unreserved public tand in Jlontana land office 
districts 
Ae. ETE EE a — 


2. Miles City 
3. Glasgow 


ú „ 74 
i -= 1, 481, 006 
nt TI E Ae ͤ ͤ—— » 


701, 987 
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6. Tew istown 


Acres 


535.545 
253, 570 


7. Missoula 236. 920 
55 Rozeman. . 181. ani 


Great Fall 
10. Kalispell. 


Rausis of the relation of crpenses Ae revenue in Montana 
districts 


land ofice 
Per cent 


1. Lewistowu 
2. Glisgaw 
3. Billings 
4. Miles © 
B. Helenit 
6. Bozen- 
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Per cent 


(oe! (oy Sa nee 
8. Missoula hn a 
9. Great Falls 
, err!!! . eee 

I said that I would not trouble the President with the com- 
pilation being a comparison of the business done in the land 
offices of the State of Montana with those of other Stites 
during the last 15 years: but I have here such a compilation, 
Mr. President, which I ask may be inserted in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so 


Average of x 
una pri- | Number o saim i ` 
States tes Klangs applications Original Final Patented Receipts 
1911-1925 
r ˙—˙¹2wi . .. . . ̃ ͤ ,.. — de — — —— 
Trent „„ 2. 720. 892 808. 788 40. 513. 081. 60 27, 271. 978.37 38, 701. 112. 70 512, 100, 076.70 
Colorado.. 2,511,188 182,450 | 22,357, 142. 23 17, 535.33 | 17, 104, 092. 17 5,81 5.044. D 
35 83,909 | 10, 443, 751. 36 4,019, 439. 99 6. 537, 066. 48 5, 983,820. OF 
28, 564 4,924, 518. 25 699, 642. 52 5, O15, S33, 09 3, 16.024. 42 
77, 163 8. 403, 980. 70 5, 063, 223. 84 8. 395, 465. 86 7, 305, 180, 50 
131,601 | 21, 61,587.90 | 11, 630,013.31 11, 756,357. 01 24,077, 193.31 
61, 216 3. 101, 849. 73 5, 672, 137. 70 7, 484. 718.40 2. 420. %% 82 
93, 668 m 072, 772.67 6, 054, 310, 52 7, 719, 707. 08 3. 762, 567. 49 
34, 025 3, 383, 987. 28 2, 003, 951. 84 4, 200, 079. 50 2, 102, 610.37 
12.548 6012, 828. 54 560, 628. 21 2. 100. 469, 13 BAT, 601. 27 
$1,979 6, 577,929. 42 7, 859, 187. 31 2, 228, 308. 14 G, 236, 597, 24 
148,055 | 26,411,376.07 | 11, 612,558.44] 15, 211,43. 33 3,471, 545. 54 
Arizona 4, 977, 168 43, 18, 314, 072. 95. 2, 221, 492. 92 10, 657, 038.03 1, 837, 572. 19 


Mr. WALSH. I have here another table showing an im- 
mediate comparison between the State of Montana and the 
other public-land States, which I ask may be printed in the 
Record as a part of my remarks, 


States and dates 


1911-1915: 


Average of 
unappropri- 
ated lunds 


24, 806, 055 
19, 067, 416 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so 


. Original Final Patented Recipts 
21,994, 907.31 | 88.322 0 11,751,052.00 | $8,600, 048.00 
561.064. 003.183.612. 40 5.080. 27.42 2.757. 28.40 


13, 373, 173. 31 


2. 600 513,83 | 


6, 671, 554. 58 , 903, 662. tL 
22 = pore 


1916-1929: 
rr / CO ra en aS ane ET Lh eet Ps pian A 9.978, 400 125,842 | 13. 738. 870. 15 13. 602, 875.25 17, 045, 048, 53 3.710, 575. 90 
a aN TEE —?ꝓ̃ 10,817,112 71,243 | 9.328. 989. 21 7. 081, 570.20 6, 381, 560. 44 1, 459, 90. 09 
54,599 | 4. 408, 940. 94 | 6, 623, 296.05 | 10, 663, 483, 09 1,854, E84, 81 
> a 

1921-1925: 
/// ² r.... . nae ears 4, 872. 974. 20 5, 957, 973. 86 9, 994, 112. 03 1.272.552. 20 
e tana eaaea Pe N epee nota e ees 4, 469,139.02 | 4. 807,343.73 | 5, 642, 134.31 1, 197,763, 06 

; 403, 835,18 | 1, 150,630.13 | 4,351, 97.72 

1911-1915: 
·ô˙ ⅛˙ ÄTT—T— eres 21.934, 237,31 | 7.054, 128.26 11, 751.952. 00 6.60, 948. 60 
California 4,750, 581.14] 1,005, 917.35 | 1. 956, 276. 80 2, 088, 80 f. 4% 
17. 183. 65d. 17 6, 648. 208.91 9,795, 678. 80 4.622, 144. tt 

1916-1920: 
Har ——r2— 13, 735, 870,15 | 13, 062, 875.25 | 17,045, 018.53 3, 710, 575.90 
Callfornia e- 3,071, 770. 04] 1. 440, 300, 73 J. 811, 402. 10 1, 032, 293. 2 


10, 664,091.11 | 12, 216,508, 49 | 15, 234, 586, 43 2, 684. 282. 03 
——̃ͤ ä Ee ees SS Seas. 

1921-1924: 
Montuna .- 2-2 nn on —rrt4„4%%öö7« 4 ꝗ 2 —ꝗ—ꝗjv—«5?́ ee J. 872, 974. 20 5, 957, 973. 80 9, 904, 112. 03 1, 100, 169. 53 
California... t — — 2, G21, 391. 18 1, 567, 155, 88 2, 769, 327. 49 1, 722. 552. 20 


Mr. WALSH. The way this matter is regarded in my State 
ja indicated by a large number of letters I have here, only a 
few of which I shail refer to. 

I wrote to every lawyer in the State of Montana asking him 
to indicate to me his view of this order and how it affected 
the convenience of the people in the State of Montana having 
Dusiness with the Jand offices, and particularly what effect it 
woud have upon the future development of our State. I bave 
taken pains not to ask your attention to any of these letters 
that come from lawyers in the cities in which the land oflices 
lave been abolished. I am going to ask, however, that there 
be inserted in the Reconp a letter from Mr. Joseph Binnard, 
of the city of Butte. Butte Lad no land once. It was within 
the Helena district. Mr. Binuard is able to speak upon this 
matter. For a long time—some three or four years at leust, 


4, 390, 817. 98 | 7, 224, 784. 51 | 2,912, 721. 73 


and perhaps longer than that—he was the register of the land 
oflice at Helena, Mont., though his residence was in Butte, He 
Was a very efficient officer. He shows that the contention that 
becuuse a good share of the business is now done before court 
commissioners the land office may be very conveniently 
abolished is altogether a fallacy. He concludes his letter with 
this paragraph, which I desire to read for the information of 
Senators who do me the honor to listen: 

Since Territorial days the Helena Federal land office has been 
recognized by homeseekers as being the principal land office in the 
State of Montana. ‘This impression has gained universal recognition, 
doubtless from the fact that Helena is the capital of the State. 
Much confusion and annoyance has already arisen concerning the change 
in the location of the Federal land office, and I have no doubt thut 
endless annoyance und confusion will result from this fact. Peopie 
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will xo to Helena looking for the land office, not being able to dis- 
tinvuish in many fustances between the State land office and the Fed- 
ert] land office, only tu be informed upon their arrival that they must 
go ta Great Falls in order to secure the desired information or to 
make the necessary application for publice lands or enter a desired 
contest agalust agricultural and mineral applicants for the infraction 
of the public land laws. 


I ask unanimous consent that the entire letter may be printed 
in the Recorp in connection with my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will 
be so ordered, 

The matter referred to Is as follows: 

Berre, MONT., December 7, 1925, 
Hou. JEREMIA J. LYNCH, 
Butte, Mont. 

My Drar Junek: The following would appear to be reasons why the 
people of Butte are discommoded by the closing of the Helena land 
office : 

(1) The closing of the Holena land office compels an applicant for 
public lands to travel substantially double the distance and consumes 
double the thne in acquiring the information necessary to making (a) 
an application for filling on public lands, (b) au application to enter a 
contest for the violation of public land laws, (e) for the consultation 
of the necessary townslip plats, serial registers, commissioners’ Jet- 
ters, and innumerable other public records for ascertaining the status of 
agricultural and mineral entries, together with kindred and correlated 
questions, all of Which requires a personal examination of these 
records, (d) the inspection of maps, plats, drawings, feid notes and 
charts in the office of the surveyor general, 

(2) The Great Falls laud office is approximately 172 miles from 
Butte, and owing to the present railroad schedifles citizens of Silver 
Bow County can make the round trip to Helena and back in one day, 
when it would require approximately three days to accomplish the 
same and make the round trip from Butte to Great Falls. There 
was approximately 5,717,790 acres of surveyed public lands in Montana 
at the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1925, and approximately 
463,900 acres of unsurveyed land or an aggregate of 6,081,750 acres 
in all of public lands In the State of Montana. Before an applica- 
tion can be made it Is nevessary for the applicant to famillarize him- 
self with the lands upon which he desires to file by making persoval 
fuspection of the land and before he can do this he should consult 
the register and receiver of the local land office for the necessary in- 
formation in order to enable him to properly proceed to the acquisi- 
tion of lands desired. 

(3) All information as to Federal reclamation and irrigation proj- 
ects, as shown from the plats, records, drawings, commissioners’ let- 
ters, ote, are on file in the local land office in which the project 
referred to is located, and It Is necessary to consult these records, 
likewise to determine questions involving reclamation and irrigation 
projects. 

(4) Helena is the capital of the State of Montana, in which the 
State land office is located and it often occurs that questions involv- 
ing State lands and Federal lands are questions which must be con- 
sidered together, There are innumerable questions which would re- 
quire traveling to Helena for the purpose of ascertaining the status 
of the lands belonging to the State, such as school land, before one 
would be justified in filing on lands belonging to the Government. 
Therefore If the Helena Jand office ts discontinued it would require 
going to Helena for information relative to State lands and making 
an additional trip to Great Falls for information relative to Federal 
lands. 

(5) The vast mineral zoues Immediately adjacent to Butte, and 
which [s showing ndditional activity at the present time, will be 
impeded hy the change in the office from Helena to Great Falls. 

Since Territorial days the Helena Federal land office has been rec- 
ognized by home seekers as belng the principal land office in the State 
of Montana. This impression has gained universal recognition, doubt- 
less from the fact that Helena is the capital of the State. Much 
coufusion aud annoyance has already arisen concerning the change 
in the location of the Federn land office, and T have no doubt that 
endless annoyance and confusion will result from this fact. People 
will go to Helena looking for the land office, not being able to dis- 
tingulsh in many instances between the State land office and the 
Federal land office, only to be informed upon their arrival that they 
must go to Great Falls in order to secure the desired information 
or to make the necessary application for public lands or enter a 
desired contest against agricultural and mineral applicants for the 
infraction of the publie land laws, 

Yours truly, 
Jos. BINNARD. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to submit, Mr. President, several 
letters Trom attorneys at Baker, Mont., which is in the remote 
eastern section of the State, from which the people who have 
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business to transact at the land office must travel more than 
300 miles fo Billings. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is us follows: 


Without objection, it will 


Bakken, MONT, November 23, 1925, 
on, T. J. Waisu, 
United States Senate, Weshington, D. O. 

My Drar Sin: I thank you for your letter of the 20th instant, and 
um glad to have the opportunity to write you concerning our present 
land-otltice situation. 

Just recently my attention was called to an individual lying ayent 
75 miles south of Baker. He was very much interested in tiling on 
n certain piece of land, but had been Informed that a prior filing had 
been made and the filing had not been completed. Inasmuch as he 
was anxions o find out whether or not the particular piwe of Jand 
could be acquired by relinquishment he wanted the tuformation at 
once, ‘This he could not get, due to the location of his nearest Jand 
office, which is now Billings, Mont. Billings is located on the North- 
ern Pacific Railway and Braker, his nearest railroad station, is on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. Either mail service or per- 
Sonal appearance at the land office would have necessitated consider- 
able delay as well as great expense. Could this party have obtained 
lund service at Miles City he would have had daily train service. 
That is to say, he could have gone to Miles City and attended to bis 
business und returned the same day and at a small expense. 1 might 
mention that in actual dollars and cents he would have had to pay 
twice as much in car fare to Billings, to say nothing of the additional 
hotel expense. I can say this policy of the department has seriously 
affected the settlement and appropriation of public lands. Numerous 
other cases might be meutioned. Not only in the filing of homestead 
entries has there been inconvenience caused, but also in the matter of 
application for oil and gas prospecting permits. Carter and Fallon 
Counties both are in prospective oil-bearing territories. Further than 
this, we must realize that it is the portions of Garfield, Custer, Pow- 
der River, and Carter Counties where the greatest amount of vacant 
lands ure still located and Miles City is the logical center for a land 
ollice, 

I have had in mind what you say concerning parties appearing 
before Jocal court or commissioners, but I can not see where this 
should have any bearing on the matter, because anyone familiar with 
the situation knows that no clerk of the district court, nor any local 
commission, has the adequate records nor information which would be 
of any value to any individual having business with a land office. 

It is my opinion that the economy step taken in regards to land 
offices in this locality was false economy, for, while the Government 
may be saving money, it is costing the prospective settler so much 
more that the comparison in plainly to be seen. 

Thank you for writing me and should there be any further informa- 
tion I shall be glad to write you on the matter, 

Respectfully yours, 
AL HANSEN. 


BAKER, Mont., November 23, 1925. 
Ne: Consolidation of land offices, Montana, 
Hon. T. J. WALSH, 

Washington, D. O. 

My Drak Sin: Your favor received this morning. I asked the 
land commissioner about extended powers and he says he his none. 
Inasmuch as there are now not so many entries on publie Jands as 
formerly, the Inconvenience is not so much emphasized. It requires 
a trip covering about 600 miles to consult the land office at Billings. 
It practically gives the inside track to those nearer the Billings office. 
There is widespread discontent with the couselidation in this portion 
of the State. It hits us lawyers, of course, but then we are of no 
consideration with the dear people. I haye a suggestion te make, 
to wit: 

Conld it not be arranged to have the land office at Billings send 
out a sort of an abstract of filings each day—that is, those that relate 
to new filings and moves on old filings? This would be Hke the 
abstract that is made and reported each duy of the fillings with the 
clerk and recorder in each county. If that could be done IT would be 
willing for this county to receive them und give the people interested 
access to them, I think that such a plan carried out would allay 
much of the discontent that now exists. T am Inelined that the 
stated change rather impedes the development or settlement here 
but the effect is not so apparent as it would be it interest in land 
were to be revived. As it is now there are very few new settlers, 1 
think, but with the coming in of oil (which I confidently expect) there 
will be a move to the State. It certainly is considerable of an Im- 
pediment when one has to travel GOO miles and ineur the necessary 
expense of such a trip. It really puts a sort of damper on the matter 
of dealing in public lands in eastern Montana. I am writing tijs 
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without the least bit of an Iden as to your attitude on the matter, 
but I know that I am honest in thls and I know, too, that you are 
honest and sincere in making the inquiry, Lou have, and always 
liave had, my utmost confidence. 

Thanking you for looking into the matter, 

I remain. 

Yours very truly, 
J. A. WILLIAMS, 


Rakun, MOST., November 23, 1925, 
Hon. T. J. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Iran Senatron: In reply to your fayor of November 20, I would 
state that the people ju this county and Carter County ure very 
greatly fuconvenlenced by the fact that the land office is located at 
Lillis und that there is no longer a land office at Miles City. The 
removal of this land office will certalnly retard the development of this 
sectluu of the Stute. It is true that proof’ may be made before local 
commissioners; also they have authority to accept homestead applica- 
tions; but as to the latter they have no record of the vacant land us 
distinguished from the land which has been appropriated, and no 
information can be had from. the commissioners on the many matters 
that public land. claimants desire to know. ‘The only place this infor- 
mation can be bad is at the land. office. The settler very frequently 
an not write such a letter as will enable an attorney at the land 
eulen to look up the items he desires to know. It is only by a trip 
to the land office and a full explanation of his. dimeulties that any 
satisfaction can be obtained. ‘To get from this county or Carter 
County to the land office it Is necessary to travel over two rallroads 
a consideratbe distance, and it the party is n resident of Carter County 
he must tuke n long automobile Journey as well. 

I am sure that the people of this entire territory feel that no more 
serious. injury could have been done them than by reason of the re- 
moval of the United States land office from Miles City. I am very 
pleased to express my views upon this matter and thank you for your 
cousideration in writing me. 

Very sincerely yours, 
C. J. DOUSMAN. 


— 


Bak kn, MONT., Norember 2}, 1925, 
No: United States land-ofice: situation. 
Hon, T. J. WaAnstt, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dran Senator: Yours of the 20th Instant at hand. In reply 
would say that the people In this section of the State, particularly to 
the south of Eaker, in Carter County, are seriously Inconventenced by 
the fact that the nearest United States land office is at Billings. It ts 
generally conceded that the larger bulk of Government land which Is 
stil open to entry Is confained in southeastern Montana, particularly 
fn Carter, Powder River, and Garfield Counties, all of them contiguous 
to Miles City. Very frequently situations arise where men of small 
means would like to file on homesteads in one of these counties, but 
owing to the distance to the land office and the expense of a trip to 
Billings, together with the uncertainty as to the results of thelr trip, 
they give the matter up rather than go to the extra expense and loss of 
time. 

It is true that much of the business can be handled before a local 
land commissioner, However, this is very unsatisfactory, since the 
lind commissioner can not be in close touch with the actual situation 
us to lands still open to entry. Many of the filings are made directly 
tiirongh the land office, and a person coming from Carter County, for 
Instance, might travel from 50 to 125 miles to get to Baker, the nearest 
raliroud point, for the purpose of filing, So far as the commissioners’ 
records would show, the particular piece of land which he had in mind 
might be ayallable for filing, Ile thereupon makes his application for 
un entry, and the same Is forwarded to the land office at Billings. It 
takes some little time for the papers to go through, and the entryman 
naturally goes back home where, in the course of a few weeks, he learns 
by mail that his entry has been disallowed because of the fact that 
some other entryman bad fled upon it directly through the land office 
before his application was made. It is then necessary for lum, ir he 
wishes a homestead, to look around and ud some other piece of land 
wliich is open to entry and which Is pleasing, whereupon he may go 
through the same experience with the former results. After two or 
throe situations such as this have arisen the prospective entryman 
naturally becomes discouraged. I have known of situations just about 
siintiar with this which have arisen in the south country, 

To properly understand the situation as it applies In this south coun- 
try, with which I am most familiar, one must realize thut thero is no 
rallrond between Baker and the Wyoming line, which 18, I believe, 
something like 150 miles south of us. A trip to Miles City is quite a 
trip under these circumstances, but nevertheless It can be made without 
serious inconvenience, for a good car can cover the distance to Baker 
In oue Guy, and a trip to Miles City can be made with three or four 
hours between trains, which gives plenty of time to transact the land- 
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olllce business, so a man cam bo back at Bis own home within three 
days from the time he left, even if he Hes ut the extreme southern 
portion of the territory affected. However, if ho is required to go to 
Billings, it requires changing trains ut Miles City, with a long wait 
for the Northern Pnreliic traim to arrive, the uddittonal hotel hills, 
incurred in Billings, ond again a long trip homo. It would take the 
better part of a week for a man to make this trip When thin loss of 
time is coupled with the added expense it Is easily seen that it Is n 
serious matter fo the prospective eutryman. I belleye that the entire 
situation is having the eect of retarding the entries upon Government 
lands and the resultant development of the State. 

T am very glad to note that you are interested in this proposition, 
und it would be very gratifying to this section of the State {f one of 
two things conte be brought about: Kither an additional land office to 
be locuted at Miles City or the Billings office to be moved to Miles City. 

Very truly yours; 
D. R. Long. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, at some other time I shall 
submit a bill to correct this obvious and indefensible discrimi: 
natlon against the people of my State, for no reason whatever 
that I cau discern, If the land offices in the State of Mon- 
tana were to be restricted to two, unquestionably the land 
office at Helena, Mont., ought to have been retnined not atone 
by reason of the fact that !t fs the capital of the State but 
because there is the greatest area of public land within that 
land office; and if two were to be selected, there is no Justifi- 
cation whatever for the selection of the two that were selected: 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, yesterday when we had under 
consideration the appropriation for the Alaskan Railroad I 
called attention to the fact that we hed spent millions of 
dollars in the constrnetion of that railroad; that there were 
annual deficits which we were compelled to meet; that I 
thought the wisest thing for the Government to do was to sell 
the railroad. Upon fnvestigation I find that we have expended 
$61.083,777.51 ju the construction of the railroad and in 
meeting the annual deficits resulting from its operation. 

I have prepared un amendment on this subject, but I shall 
only read it. T shall not ask for a vote upon it, because T 
realize that with the temper of the Senate, with their evident 
purpose to favor landlordism and bureaucracy, I shoultl find 
but scant sympathy on either side of the Chamber. 

My amendment is: 


That the Secretary of the Interlor fa authorized aud directed to 
advertise for and to take bids for the sale of the Government rutirond 
In the Territory of Alaska, and report the bids received to Congress, 
together with his advice us to whether or not the bidas: recelyed are 
the best obtulnabie for the sale of this property. 


The sooner we get rid of this railroad, aud the sooner wa 
get the Government out of private business, the better it will 
be for business, and the better it will be for the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not know but that my 
colleague would change that amendment and put it in such 
form that the Seeretary would be directed to inquire how much 
any citizen of the United States would take to take over the 
railrond. : 

Mr. KING, I think some persons would buy it, but I am not 
80 sure. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not if they had to run it. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I offer an amendment making 
an appropriation for Improvements that are groutly needed at 
Haskeil Institute, the school for Indians located at Lawrence; 
Kans. If my collengue, the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr, 
Curtis], were able to be here, he would strongly urge favorable 
action on this amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
stated. 

The Cnirr Crerx. On pare 45, line 20, after the numerals 
825.000“ and before the semicolon, It is proposed to insert 
the following: 


For new office building, Including construction of vault, aud purchase 
of furnishings for ofice, $14,000; for repairing, reinodellng, enlarging, 
and equipping auditorium, $25,000, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I shall have to make the point 
of order igainst that amendment. It is not estimated for, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is sus- 
tained, 

The bill is still before the Senate as by Committee of the 
Whole and open to amendment. It there be no further amend- 
ment to be proposed, the bil will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were couecurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed. and the bill 
to be reud a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed, 


The amendment wll be 
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INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. WARREN. I ask that there may be Jaid before the 
Seuate House bill 9341, the independent offices appropriation 
bill, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9341) mak- 
jug appropriations for the Executive Office and sundry dnde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and oflices for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 

ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimons consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess 
until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, may I ask the Senator if he contemplates asking for an 
executive session? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do, 

Air. WARREN. Mr. President, the hour is late, and J under- 
stand that there is a desire for au executive session this even- 
ing. ‘Therefore I propose to let the bill lie over until to- 
morrow morning and take it up the first thing in the morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
ununtmons-eonsent request proposed by the Senator from Wash- 
ington? The Chair hears none, and the unanhnous-consent 
ngrecnent is entered into, 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proceed 
to tlie consideration of executive business. 

the motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After tive minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate take a 
revoss, the recess being until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

he motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 50 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, took 
u recess until to-morrow, Friday, March 19, 1926, at 12 o'clock 
mevidian. £ 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Eoceutive nominations confirmed by the Senate Mareh 18 
(legistative day of March 15), 1926 
PoOSTMASBTERS 
MINNESOTA 
Wjulam F. Bischoff, Bigfork, 
Daniel H. Hill, Cook. 
Carleton II. Leighty, Glenville. 
Isaac C. Stensrud, Hartland. 
August O. Lysen, Lowry. 
Annie E. Dobie, Newport. 
Walter W. Paridi, Rushford. 
NEW YORK 
T.uey E. Murray, Miorida. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Joseph A. Buchanan, Ambler. 
John W. Bslileman, Mount Joy. 
Charles A. Graeff, Schuylkill Haven. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Omar G. Robinson, Sunnneryille, 
Claude S. Randall, Shlunston. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tirunspar, March 18, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
he Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the ToHowing prayer: 


Mternal God, in mute necessity our hearts go out to Thee. 
We make grateful acknowledgment of Thy goodness, we recall 
Thy boundless mercies, and we would meditate upon Thy mar- 
velous providences. Thy loye still passes all understanding 
end Thy riches are still unsearchable. Deepen In us the cur- 
rents of reflection and give us wise insight into all problems of 
legislation. Elevate our whole natures and bring them to the 
highest level of righteousness and of personal efficiency. Work 
in us a splendid discontent and give us the reach of larger 
growth and broader attainment, Combine in us a hearty 
humanity with an unusual quality of spiritual power. Help us 
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all, O Lord, to grow into that higher life in which our hearts 
go out after our fellow men, and ont toward all the beauty 
and glory of the world, and up toward God and toward that lite 
which lives with Thee and shall live forever. Through Jesus 
Christ cur Lord, Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


AMENDING SECTION $219, REVISED STATUTES 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report from 
the Committee o Rules for printing in the Reconp. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Report on House Resoluton 171, to amend section 5219 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States. 


CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 
the secretary of state of Florida transmitting the action of the 
legislature of that State rejecting the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution relating to labor of persons under 18 years 
of age. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. Crinppromw, by unanimous consent, was given leave of 
absence for two days, on account of sickness. 


HOUSE RESOLUTION LAID ON THE TABLE 


The SPEAKER, Without objection the proceedings on 
House Joint Resolution No. 181 will be vacated, and the 
resolution Jaid on the table. 

There was uo objection. 


THIS RECORD 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday, during somewhat 
of an uproar in the House, the gentleman from Mississippi 
Mr. Rankry] enlled attention to what he designated as a 
violation of the rules of the House with reference to an in- 
sertion in the Record of some remarks on a Will by me. Whe 
extension of remarks were inserted in the Rxconb in pursuance 
of a manimous-consent request by the gentleman from Fenn- 
sylvania [Mr. Porren] on Mondvy, March 13, in refer- 
ence to the bill which had been considered in the House under 
suspension of the rules providing for certain authorizations for 
Government buildings and for diplomatie and consular offices 
in foreign countries. 

As Members of the House know, under suspension of the 
rules the time for debate is very limited, naud it is not eusy 
for anyone, other than those on the committee that have the 
bill in churge, to get an opportunity to speak, So, under that 
permission I inserted in the Recorn of Tuesday, March 16, some 
remarks, and while they were not my personal remarks they 
were with reference to the legislation concerned. They re- 
ferred to n public building, the site of which is now owned 
by the United States, in Shanghai, China. 

J had at my request investigations made of conditions there, 
in addition to a personal inspection that I made myself. Tho 
data, in fact, came to me through the Secretary of State. I 
thought it was most valuable information, showing the need 
for the legislation which was considered in the Ilouse on 
Monday. 

In my judgment, Mr. Spenker—and I have gone through the 
rules very curefully since the incident and thought I was con- 
versant with them befere—it was not a violation of nny rule 
of this House in what I did in inserting that data referred to, 

Mr. UNDERDILG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYDR. I Will. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. When the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
made ithe request of the House that permission be granted to 
nll Members to extend remarks in the Reconp for a period «af 
five days, I rose in u front seat on this side of the Honse and 
made the observation that it was understood to be their own 
remarks. I noticed that that was not in the Recorn, and 
possibly in the confusion which took place at that time it may 
have been lost by the Reporter. Without questioning the gentle- 
man's motive, it has been my practice when on the floor, and 
unanimous consent has been asked, to make that observation. 
I think that the abnse of the Reconp warrants any und al 
Members in the absence of myself or somebody else to make 
that stitement, at least, in order that the Members may con- 
fine themselves. to matters of their own which go into the 
RECORD, 
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Mr. DYER, The gentleman will agree with me that there 
was nothing in the Recorp to indicate that that statement was 
mude, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I have so stated. 

Mr. DYER. I would state that if I had asked for the per- 
mission myself to extend remarks, I would have stated what I 
desired to include. Permissiou having been granted under the 
Dil under consideration nt that time, I thought it was not in- 
appropriate to insert data there affecting the legislation which 
had been considered by the House and upon which I had not 
had opportunity to speak. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one ininnte more, 

The SPBAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. 
yleid? 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Under the understanding which 
the geutleman has just stated, does not the gentleman from Mis- 
souri think that the remarks of the gentlemau from Georgis 
[Mr. LAxKrorp] were not out of order? 

Mr. DYER. I did not hear the remarks made with reference 
to the gentleman from Georgia over which the incident to which 
I refer arose. I am not offering any criticism of the gentleman 
from Georgia, nor am I offering any criticism of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Ranxin], but am simply stating the 
facts as I understand them, and the additional fact that no rule 
of this House was violated by me in what I did. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texus. I am not saying that there ts, 
but as I understand the gentleman he contends that he had a 
right to include material from the Secretary of State, which he 
ndopted as his own sentiments, and therefore, being lis own 
views and sentiments and illustrating his own remarks, he put 
them in the RECORD. 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And if the gentleman from Geor- 
gin [Mr. LANKFORD], being under the spell of this sermon, 
ngreed with it and believed in it and adopted it, then T can not 
see Why incorporating it as a part of his extension would be 
contrary to the rule. 

The SPHAKDR. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has again expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr, Speaker, I ask the attention of the 
majority leader, the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Titson]. 
In calling the attention of the House to the remarks of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] yesterday, I did exactly 
what I would have done if they had been the remarks of any 
other Member of the House under the circumstances. The 
gentleman from Missouri says there is no rule governing this 
proposition. My understanding is that we have a gentlemen's 
agreement in tho House which I consider as strong as aux rule 
that could be adopted by the House. Under that agreement, 
ns I understand it, a Member who gets permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp has no right, without special per- 
mission, to insert extraneous matter. such as long quotations or 
articles. Take the case of the gentleman from Missouri. A 
hianket permission was given by the House to Members to 
extend their remarks in the Recorp. If the rule of the gentle- 
men's agreement applies to an individual who gets permission 
and precludes him from inserting extraneous matter, it seems 
to me that it applies with equal if not greater force to the 
membership of the House when a blanket permission is given. 
As understand it, that blanket permission is only permission 
to extend their own remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. TILSON. I so understand it. In fact, I agree with the 
gentleman entirely in his understanding of the matter, 

Mr. DYER. But the gentleman from Connecticut will agree, 
however, that there is no rule of this House calling for the 
doing of what he and the gentleman from Mississippi has just 
referred to? In other words, there is no rule of this House. 
So far as the understanding is concerned, I had the impression 
inyself that if one asked to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
he should state—not that he is compelled to do so but as a 
matter of orderly procedure—what he desires to include in his 
remarks, 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman understands that there is no 
rule permitting any extension of remarks whatsoever, and 
that it is done only by unanimous consent of the House. Of 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
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course, in those circumstances, the House can impose any 
conditions that it sees fit or thinks proper in regard to an 
extension of remarks. 

Mr. DYER. But the House has imposed no condition under 
the rules of the House. 

Mr. TILSON. Except as stated so well by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. DYER. Except the general understanding to which he 
has referred, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will permit, does not the gentleman from Connecticut really 
believe that this Recorp ought to state only those things that 
happen actually in the House, and that all of these extensions 
ought to be put off in some other place? 

Mr. TILSON. If it were possible for all the Members of the 
House to find time to speak fully what they desire to speak, 
thut would be so; but in such a large body, where there ure 
435 Members, it is impossible, unless our sessions are to be 
extended to an undue length, for our very large membership 
to actuelly speak on the floor all that should go into the Rrcorn. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texus. But ought not such an extension 
to go over into the Appendix and show in that way that it was 
not actually spoken on the floor? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 
is too much flubdub about this proposition. 

The SPEAKHR. The gentleman from Illinois demands the 
regular order. In the meantime may the Chair be permitted 
to make an observation? 

The Chair has repeatedly stated his vlew of the situation 
with regard to the extension of remarks. For instance, reply- 
ing to a query of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco] 
the other day, the Chair suid: 


The Chair thinks it is the duty of any Member who asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Necorp to make that request on 
the theory that they are his own remarks, and it he desires to extend 
nuything else he should mention it. 


The Chair thinks the House clearly understands the situation, 
and it seems to the Chair that gentlemen ought to live up to 
that understanding. : 

The Chair further thinks that the request to extend remarks 
should be made in the House and not in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, The Chair thinks it 
is a violation of the spirit of the rule to ask for un extension in 
Committee of the Whole of anything except remarks actually 
made, und the extension in those circumstances should be 
brief. The Chair will request all gentlemen who oceupy the 
chair during the consideration of bills in Committee of the 
Whole not to recognize gentlemen to ask gencral leave for 
extension of remarks, The Chair thinks that should be done 
in the House. The Chair thinks that if that practice be fol- 
lowed it will possibly obviate such difficulties as have occurred 
recently. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
statement of the Chair is very fine. I want to conform to it im, 
mediately. Some days ago I made a speech, when the House 
wus in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
of a political character, I asked unanimous consent in Osm- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to extend 
my remarks, which was granted in the Committee of the Whole. 
There were certain quotations I desired to make fror the 
works of Senator Lodge and from the inaugural address of 
Jefferson. I did not quote them in full, I simply relied upon 
the unanimous consent given in the Committee of the Whole 
to extend, and so I am now going to add that I may include 
those quotations in my remarks. 

The SPISAKER. If the Chair may be permitted to make 
this further statement: The Chair was thinking, when he spoke 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
of the time when a bill was being discussed under the five- 
minute rule. Of course, in general debate, the Chair thinks 
it is quite proper to ask for a general extension of remarks 
actually delivered, becanse such remarks may apply to auy- 
thing under the sun. The gentleman from Teunessee asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I object. I think the gentleman 
has already the authority. I am sorry to object. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman know 
exactly what he is objecting to? I am tryiug to conform to the 
rule which the Chair has laid down, 

Mr. KING. If the gentleman is really serious about it, I 
will withdraw the objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not want fo, and I never 
will, put in the Ryconb anything that is in violation of the rules 
ot the House. [Appiause.] 


There 
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The SPEAKER. In compliance with the request made yes- 
terdiy, the Senate has returned House Joint Resolution 131, A 
similar Senate joint resolntlon passed the House, and the en- 
rolied resolution bas just been signed. Without objection, the 
proceedings whereby House Joint Resolution 131 was passed 
will be vacated and the resolution will be laid on the table. Is 
there objection? [After a panse] The Chair hears none. 

Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessce? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DYER. Will the Speaker yield to a question in refer- 
ence to the statement he just made tenching the rules? Does 
the Speaker think the situation to which I referred covers that 
to which he has made reference? In other words, if the chnir- 
man ofen committee having charge of a bill, having obtained 
general permission for Members to extend their remarks upon 
the bill itself, does that come within the observation of the 
Chair? Lam very anxious, I will say, Mr. Speaker, to conform 
to the rules of the House. and during my some 15 years of 
service here I do not believe I have ever violated them, and 
1 would like to know if that is covered; and if it is, I would 
like to have the Speaker state it so that Members will know. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks this, that where a gentle- 
man is spenking to a subject in general debate the general 
leave to extend does not include, withont specific mention, the 
right to print papers cr documents or letters, Now, the Cliair 
has not the slightest doubt that any gentleman can obtain 
Jeave to extend in his remarks letters or decuments which per- 
tuin to the subject on which he is addressing the House, but 
the Chair does not think it is proper under general leave to 
extend and print anything which is not directly in point with- 
out making specifie request for sneh extension 

Mr. DYER. I agree with the Speaker, and 

Phe SPEAKER. Whether it may be under general leave for 
all Members or individually. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS TIME HOUSE 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, before the House goes into the 
Cominittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union I 
would like to prefer a tinanimous-consent request. I ask unani- 
mous consent that on the 31st of March, immediately after the 
reading of the Journal, I may be allowed to speak for 20 min- 
utes on the life and work of my colleague, Representative 
Furen, who is one of the oldest Members of the House and 
has been one of the most distinguished citizens of our State. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois asks unani- 
mous consent that on March 31, immediately after the reading 
of the Journal and the dispatch of matters on the Speaker's 
desk, that he may be permitted to address the House for 20 
minutes on the subject of his colleagne the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. FULLER]. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

ONDER OF BUSTNESS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
eced for one-haif minute in order to ask the majority leader, 
the distinguished gentleman from Connecticut, a question in 
reference to a pending bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CELLER. I desire to ask the distinguished gentleman 
from Connecticut whether there is included in the adiministra- 
tion program a bill to be considered by the Ifouse prior to the 
end of the session known as the Lehlbach retirement bill? 

Mr. TILSON. There has been no such bill reported out or 
Paced ov the calendar, so far as lins come to my attention. 

Mr. CELLER. I believe the bill referred to may be reported 
shortly, and if it is, will the gentleman say whether or not it 
will be considered at-this session? 

Mr. TILSON. I have not made it a practice to speak of the 
consideration of bills before they are reported, and in tiis case 
I must adhere to that rule. 


THE RECORD 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to get this exten- 
sion matter clear before we leave it. I do not think the Speaker 
fully understood the situation with reference to the remarks of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer]. I want to state it 
to him us clearly as possible and get the Speaker's opinion on it. 
Some gentleman asked unanimous consent a day or two ago in 
the House that all Members should have fiye legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks on that bill. As I understood 
the Chair n moment ago, he said to the gentleman from Mis- 
sourl [Mr. Dyer] that under such leave to extend he would 
have the right to print only matter in point. My understanding 
of the rules or the agreement is that Members are permitted 
to extend oniy their own remarks under these conditions, and I 


{After a pause.] The 
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thought the gentleman from 
Speaker in his ruling. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair agrees entirely with the views 
expressed by the gentleman from Mississippi. Unless a getitle- 
man specifically asks permission to extend his remarks by in- 
cluding the remarks of others, it ought not be permitted. The 
Chair did say that he had uo doubt tliat if a gentlemen re- 
quested leave to print other romarks or papers pertinent ta the 
subject in hand he would get the permission desired. 

The Chnir wiil add that the object of this understanding, 
as it ocenrs to the Chair, is to kecp the Recow free from news- 
piper clippings, editorials, letters, and things that have noth- 
ing to do with matters of legislation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, naturally following that 
statement, which I think is well understood by all of the Mein- 
bers of the House present, hereafter if there should be any 
violation of thet rnle as laid down hy the Chair, whether inten- 
tional or otherwise, it would naturally follow that it wonſd be 
the proper procedure to expunge such extraneous inatter? 

The SPEAKER. For the present the Chair would not go 
so far as to say that, since the House should determine that 
question. Spenker Carlisle held that it is for the Horse to 
pess on an alleged abuse of leave to print and nat the Speaker. 

Gentlemen ought to Hve up to this understanding, and per- 
haps the occurrence of these incidents will be nroided. 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, would it not be wise for Members 
desiring to insert in the Recorp extraneous matter that they 
siionld offer a resolution, which would be referred to the Coni- 
mittee on Printing, of which I am the chairman? 1 do not 
mean their own remarks, but newspaper clippings and matters 
outside. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hopes that gentlemen who ask for 
leave to extend their remarks on general subjects or matters not 
delivered here in the immediate discussions In the House will 
ask leave in the House and not in Committee of the Whole. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr, Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate hud passed joint resolution of the 
following title, in which the concurrence of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 74. Authorizing and requesting the President to ex- 
tend invitations to foreign governments to be represented by 
delegates at the International Congress of Soil Science to be 
held in the United States in 1927. 

Ine message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following order: 


Ordered, That the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 131) authorizing the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York to invest its funds in the purchase 
of a nite and the building now standing thereon for its branch bauk 
at Bufalo, N. X., be returned to the House of Representatives In 
accordance with its request. 


The messige also announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. Saroor and Mr. Simmons members of the joint 
select committee on the part of the Senate as provided for in 
the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 
2, 1895, entitled “An act to authorize and provide fer the 
disposition of useless papers in the execntive departments,” 
for the disposition of useless papers in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, 
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ENROLLID BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolicd Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found iroly 
enrolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

S. 122. An net granting the consent of Congress to the Iowa 
Power & Light Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a dam 
in the Des Moines River; 

S. 3173. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
roads commission of Maryland, acting for and on behalf of the 
State of Maryland, to reconstruct the present highway bridge 
across the Susquehanna River between Havre de Grace, in Har- 
ford County, and Perryville, in Cecil County; aud 

S. J. Res. 44. Joint resolution authorizing the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York to invest its funds in the purchase of a 
site and the building now standing thereon for its branch ofice 
at Buffalo, N. T. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 10198, the 
District of Columbia appropriation Dill. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Luniuacu] will please take the Chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 10198, the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill, with Mr. Lenieacn in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The House is in Committee of the Whole 
Ilouse on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill II. R. 10198, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A Will (H, R. 10198) making appropriations for the government of 
the District ol Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in 
part szuinst the revenues of such Distriet for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For expenses attending the execution of writs de Innatico Inquirendo 
nnd commitments thercunder In all cases of indigent insane persons 
committed or sought to be committed to St, Elizabeths Hospital by 
order of the executive authority of the District of Columbia under the 
provisions of exising law, including personal services, $8,000, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Page 60, line 23, strike out the 
paragraph, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the committee is authoriz- 
ing the expenditure of $8,000 in connection with the commit- 
ment of mental defectives to St. Blizabeths Hospital “by ex- 
ecutive order.” Are they committed to St. Elizabeths Hospital 
“by executive order“ or by a proper commitment from a court? 

Mr. MADDEN. They are committed in pursuance of law. 
This paragraph has to do with the dependents of the District, 
who are admissible to St, Hlizabeths Hospital because of prior 
determination of their mental condition. That is the medinm 
through which we can keep track of those for whom the Dis- 
trict must pay. 

Mr. BLANTON. I see my colleague from Florida [Mr. 
Green] on the floor. He has been trying for several days te 

get one of the Commissioners of the District, who happens to 
be guardian foren Florida soldier out here in St. Elizabeths, to 
waive his rights as guardian and aliow the soldier to be trans- 
ferred home to Florida and let guardianship proceedings take 
place there. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
get lim out. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. I have for more than 12 months. 

Mr. BLANTON. He has been trying to get him out for 
12 months from under the domination of this commissioner. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida, And he refuses to deliver him. ‘Tie 
commissioner is his guardian, and he is held in St. Elizabeths 
Hospital. His father died the other day of a broken heart. 
He hud tried for 12 months to get Commissioner Fenning to 
deliver the boy down there, where his people could yisit him, 
but he will not do it. 

Mr. BLANTON. If lunatics, who are now mentally diseased 
because they have served as soldiers, are committed to St. 
Ilizabeths Hospital “under executive order“ of the commis- 
sioners, and one of the commissioners is guardian, then who is 
it who appoints such commissioner guardian? 

Mr. MADDEN. They could not be made guardians except 
by order of the court. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. I requested information yesterday 
showing hy what authority he wus made guardian. 

Mr. MADDEN, He was made guardian by order of the court, 
and he could not surrender that guardianship except by order 
of the court. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman know how much remu- 
neration he is recelying monthly for his ward? 

Mr, MADDEN. It is a question now of proceeding under the 
law. The gentleman from Florida has tried to get the commis- 
sioner to surrender a responsibility that is fixed upon him by 
law, is he not? That is what the gentleman is trying to get the 
counnissioner to do, 


New Jersey [Mr. 


That is a different thing. He is trying to 


Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman from Texas yield? 
Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 
Mr. DYER. Neither the commissioner nor the Board of 


Charities cau commit anybody to St. Elizabeths. That must 
be done by court order. 
Mr, BLANTON, That was my idea of the luw, and what 


Should be required. That is what I want to find out definitely 
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from the Committee on Appropriations, which delves into every 
subject and knows all about everything. 

Mr. MADDEN. They do not commit. 
for the indigents who ure sent there. 

Mr. BLANTON. T have some information for the gentleman. 

Mr, MADDEN. That will be fine. 

Mr. BLANTON. The other day the judge of the juvenile 
court testified before our committee emphatically that police- 
men in Washington have the suthority to commit people to 
St. Plizabeths Tospital without un order of court. 

Mr. DYER. That is not true. 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course, it should not be true, and T 
questioned the assertion at the time. Tudge Selters, of the 
juvenile court, testified to that emphatically before our com- 
mittee. I questioned that stutement and she insisted that 
she knew what she was talking about. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this is an important matter, 
and I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for fiye additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. We ought not to take these random state- 
ments from anybody, The gentleman from Florida [Mr. Green] 
is n Member of the Hause for whom 1 have the greatest pos- 
sible respect, but he will not insist that because he makes a 


They simply pay 


‘demand for the surrender of the guardianship of the commis- 


sioner over the person of an insane patient at St. Elizubetlis 
that therefore that guardianship should be surrendered. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. I have been trying to do that for 
12 months and it has been a long-drawn-out case. No longer 
ago than yesterday, or day before yesterday, I wrote a letter 
saying that unless this man was transferred to this hospitul 
and unless I had the written consent of the guardian for the 
trausfer, I would invoke the power of Congress to get the 
transfer. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think the gentleman could invoke 
the power of Congress, because Congress has no jurisdiction 
in the premises, 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Probably not; but there should be 
some power to get this boy down there, 

Mr. BLANTON. That is far afield. The point I am getting 
at is that In this bill we are furnishing $8,000 for personal 
services in committing lunatics to St. Elizabeths “under cx- 
ecutive order of the commissioners.” 

Mr. MADDEN, ‘hat is not the case. 

Mr. BLANTON, That is what the bill says. I want to read 
what the bill says, because I am not mistaken about this. 
Here is what the biH says: 


For expenses attending the execution of writs de hinatico inquirendo 
and commitments thereunder in all cases of Indigent Insane persons 
committed or sought to be committed to St. Elizabeths Hospital— 

Listen. 


hy order of the executive authority of the District of Columbia under 
the provisions of existing law, including personal services, $8,000, 


I want the chairman to listen to this— 


That shows that my statement is absolutely correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. lu just a moment, I want to get this 
thing straight and then I will yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am trying to straighten it out for the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON, 
moment, 

I want to submit to my colleagues, in the first place, that 
there should be no “ exeentive-order commitments.” 

It should be done only by order of court, and no policeman 
shonld have any authority to make a commitment, and no 
commissioner ought to have the authority to make a commit- 
ment. 

The second observation I want to make is that no commis- 
sioner of this District ought to be appointed guardian for any 
lunatic and receive a single dollar of remuneration, They 
receive n salary of $7,500 per annum and are supposed to give 
the District all of their time. 

Mr. GIBSON. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, I yield. 

Mr. GIBSON. I wish to ask the gentleman whether he 
knows for how many people the commissicner to which the 
gentleman refers is guardian already? 

Mr. BLANTON, 
Vermont to tell us. 


The gentleman can get his own time in a 


I yield to my distinguished friend from 
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Mr. GIBSON. T am informed he is guardian for a great 
many, in cases situated us the case to which the gentleman 
from Wlorida refers. 

Mr. BLANTON, And, approximately, 
amount to per vear for these cases? 

Mv. GIBSON, 1 do not know. I have no personal knowledge. 

Mr. BLANTON, What is the gentleman's information about 
that? 

Mr. GIBSON. Several thousand dollars. 

Mr. BLANTON, ‘Phat is the reason I rose. 
in this than the gentleman from Illinois 
imagines, 

Mr. MADDEN. If there is anything wrong 

Mr. BLANTON, And I want to say here that this coninis- 
sioner has no right to Dave himself appointed guardian for 
poor soldier boys who happen to be in St. Elizabeths and hold 
them here while thelr fathers are perhaps dying at home in 
Florida, and at the same time receive several thousand dollars 
a year as my colleague from Vermont says he is doing, If he 
Is doing that, it ought to be stopped. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will permit, let me mako 
this suggestion: If he is doing that, he ought to be put out of 
his ofice. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is what our colleagues from Florida 
aud Vermont indicate he has done, and I hope the committee 
will find out something about it. 

Mr. MADDEN. We will. 

Mr. BLANTON, Good; I know the gentleman means just 
what he says, aud haying accomplished what I desired, I um 
going to yield the floor. 

1 withdraw the amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment is 
withdrawn, and the Olerk will rend. 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


WORKHOUSE AND REFORMATORY 


Salaries: For personal services in accordance with the classifica- 
tion act of 1925, $14,650. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. If the committee will bear with me, I wish to diseuss 
tlie matter that has just been raised by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. RIAN TONI. The provision there regarding the ques- 
tion of committing men to St. Elizabeths by Executive order is 
subject to the provision of existing law. The existing law is 
this—I am reading from section 8847 of the United States 
Statutes, Barnes Pederal Code of 1919: 


An indigent insane persons residing in the District of Columbla at 
the time they become insane shall be entitled to the benefits of the 
hospital for the insane and shall be admitted on the authority of the 
Secretary of the Interior, which he may grant after due process 
of law showing the person to be Insane and unable to support himself 
and family, or himself tf he has no family, under the visitation of 
insanity. 


what do his fees 


There is more 
[Mr. MAEN] 


So your Mxecutive order is made by the Secretary of the 
Interior following an order of court. This provision proyides 
for their commitment under existing law. 

Mr, BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield the floor. 

The Clerk read as follows; 


WORKHOUSE 


For personal services in accordance with the classification act, 1923, 
870,240. 


Mr. GIBSON. 
word, 

There has been for a long time a great deal of discussion on 
the floor of the House and in the press concerning the relations 
between the District of Columbia, the Congress, and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, 

I wish to call the attention of the committee to a very 
peculiar and significant fact concerning the Constitution of the 
United States. There Js no clause in the Federal Constitution, 
except one, where unnecessary words are used, not only once 
but twice, for the sole purpose of emphasis, and that is the 
clause relating to the government of the District of Columbia, 
Article I, section 8, paragraph 17, which says, in part: 


‘rhe Congress shall have power to * + > 
legisiution In all cases whatsoever. * * + 


If this clause had stopped with the words “exclusive legis- 
lation,” that alone would have, been sufficient. Insfead of 
stopping, it added the words “in all cases.” If the framers 
had stopped here, the clause would haye been doubly emphatic, 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


exercise exclusive 
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but in addition to all this they added the word “ whatsoever,” 
thereby repeating the provision for the third time, manifestly 
for no purpose whatever, except to make it perfectly and abso- 
lutely clear and unquestionable. 

Nowhere else in the Constitution is pains taken to empha- 
size a particular power, the reason here being that the Federal 
Government having found itself in Philadelphia and other 
places without power to establish, respect, or to protect itself 
from intrusion by this paragraph asserted three times the 
rigli to establish a territory absolutely governed by the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn, 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

DISTRICT TRAINING SCHOOL 


For continuing construction of the home and school for feeble 
minded persons, as authorized by the District of Columbia apprepria- 
tion act approved February 28, 1928, by day labor or otherwise as 
the commissioners may consider to be most adyantageous to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, $100,000; for personal services In accordance with 
the classification act of 1923, $25,000; for maintenance and other 
necessary expenses, Including the maintenance of nonpassenger-carry- 
ing motor vehicles and the purchase and maintenance of horses and 
wagous, $45,000; in all, $170,000. 


Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont the last 
word. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes out 
of order, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KETCHAM, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have asked for this flye minutes to call your atten- 
tion to what I believe is a very bad situation that we faced 
yesterday, and to my mind a very wrong decision that we 
reached, and to give notice that when the proper time comes I 
shall ask for a separate vote on the socalled Funk amend- 
ment, by which we absolutely close the door to further school 
attendance in the District of over 3,000 young people. To that 
amendment I want to direct my remarks for the time allotted. 
I did not discuss it yesterday for the reason that I did not 
have at hand the information I believed could be obtained and 
Which, in my opinion, shows that the decision reached on that 
amendment was a wrong one. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes; although I have but Ave minutes. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman give us some arguments 
as to why the District of Columbia taxpayers should pay for 
the education of children in Virginia nnd Maryland? 

Mr. KETCHAM. J will if the gentleman will protect me as 
far as time is concerned. I think the information I have 
secured is interesting, and I will be glad to have Members fol- 
low it closely. 

In the first place, may I correct the impression that by our 
vote yesterday we are going to do something of great benefit 
to the taxpayers of the District of Columbia. I think the tax- 
payers of the District of Columbia would through their organi- 
zation, the Parent Teachers Association, go on record in fayor 
of the Funk amendment if they felt that their pocketbooks 
were to be unduly affected in any way by the arrangement we 
have at the present time. However, to the contrary, within 
three days at a meeting of the District Parent Teachers Asso- 
ciation a resolution was passed unanimously requesting that 
the situation remain as it is and that the so-called Funk amend- 
ment, or any other proposition to do what the Funk amend- 
ment attempts to do, should not be passed by Congress. Surely 
no fair-minded person will say that at least these outside com- 
munities should not be given a chance to prepare for the emer- 
gency this amendment creates. 

Now, I want to direct your attention to the group of young 
people who will be affected if the Funk amendment remains in 
the bill. There are, as has been stated, 3,057 young people who 
come in here from the outside. I find that a larger proportion 
of these young people than we would expect are not attending 
the elementary schools but are going to the high schools. 
Forty per cent of the 8,057 attend the high schools, If we pass 
this amendment, their opportunity is very largely closed for 
the simple reason that high schools are not available in the 
sections affected by the Funk amendment, and before such 
facilities could be proyided these young people would have 
passed high-school age. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How many are in the high schools does the 
gentleman say? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Twelve hundred and eighteen out of the 
total group of 8,057 attend the high school, 
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Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And how many are sons and 
duughters of employees of the Distriet of Columbia? 

Mr. KETCIIAM. A large percentage are sons and daughters 
of employees of the United States Government. Now, here is 
a point I want to drive home, and 1 do not want you to miss if, 
These parents are not residents of Maryland and Virginia, but 
residents of Michigan, residents of Missouri, residents of Cali- 
Tornin, residents of Texas and Illinois. Hundreds of them re- 
tain their voting status in the home States, and iu supporting 
the Funk amendment you are voting against large numbers of 
your own people. 

Mr. PUNK. be gentleman knows that the language in the 
biil is not “reside” but it is “dwell.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. KIGPCHAM. I ask for five minntes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KETCHAM. It is nndonbtedly true that they dwell 
there, but T maintain, nevertheless, that a very high percentage 
of the parents are voters back in the States where you live. 
Probably a thousand of those 1,218 young higti-school children 
nre going to be thrown cut with no opportunity to go to a 
high school if the Funk amendment stays. When the parents 
rend the story of your action taken yesterday in the House 
1 want to sey that some gentlemen within the sound of my 
voice are going to receive a letter—I do not believe it will be 
an unkind letter, but it will direct attention to this point: Has 
it come to the point in the United States that we close the 
door of opportunity to these young men when by the pay- 
ment perhaps of just a small fraction of n cent per District 
taxpeyer these young students can be given the opportunity 
they ask to have? I doubt if there is a taxpayer in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia owning an ordinary priced home who has in 
his pocket a coin small enough to indicate what extra he 
would have to pry by reason of the fact that these young 
people come in from the outside and attend the schools of the 
District. 

Mr. Chairman, I om speaking from the heart, because I 
know a bit about what the ambitions of these young people 
are, and I beseech you gentlemen to forget for a moment 
this idea of economy, with which I am generally in hearty 
accord, because it falls completely in the face of the larger 
demands that ought to reach our hearts and minds, as we 
determine what should be done in regard to this drastic amend- 
ment. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman know that 20 per cent 
of the Government workers who live in the city of Washington 
and who dwell in Washington are home owners here, that they 
are taxpayers, and that the gentleman favors taxing them not 
only to send their own children to school but to send to school 
the children of people who live in Maryland and in Virginia 
alse? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, in reply to that suggestion, 
I am accepting the declaration of these very same individuals 
as represented by 5,000 members of their parent-teachers’ as- 
sociation when, by a unanimous vote, they recently declared in 
favor of leaving the situntion as it is at the present time. 

A contract, if you please, if not in words, then by implication, 
lias been written with the fathers and mothers of these young 
people that high-school opportunities will be accorded to their 
children as one of the conditions of their service to the United 
States Government, and I say to you that by the action we pro- 
pose in the adoption of the so-called Funk amendment, we abro- 
gate that contract, aud we do it without notice. Has it come to 
the time when we shall take such drastic and summary actlon 
as that? All other consideration aside, the present arrange- 
ment has been the law for 30 or 40 years, and to change it will 
require a complete and immediate readjustment that virtually 
means the end of high-school privileges for a large number of 
the 1,218 young people now enjoying them. 

I have used these few minutes to make this plea, and I thank 
the chairman of the committee for his courtesy in not object- 
ing to my procecding out of order. My only explanation of the 
reason why I did this this morning and not yesterday is that I 
did not have at hand the data that I have secured since that 
time, and therefore asked the opportunity to address the com- 
mittee to-day. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Is it not true that a lot of gentle- 
mon who all the rest of the time are yelling and howling about 
the District not paying enough taxation and because we aro 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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appropriating $9,060,600 for the District of Columbia, are now 
oli ea atout the poor, dewntredden taxpayer of the Dis- 
rict? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Exactly so. I call attention again to the 
statement that I do not believe any man who has an ordinary 
home of the value of 210,000 can pick out of his pocket a coin 
small enough to measure the amount af extra school taxes he 
would have to pay on acconnt of this Infinitesimal increase in 
the teaching force, [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, this proposition is purely a 
question of fair play to the people whose dollars pay for run- 
ning the schools of the District of Columbia, I am one of those 
who feel that the Government of the United States is paying 
more than its fair share of the cost of running the District gov- 
ernment, but that is no reason why I should willingly allow fhe 
taxpayers of the District to pay burdens that are not rightly 
theirs. That is the situation here. 

Reference has been made to the resolution of the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association. That ought to be stated fairly to the 
House, The Parent-Teachers’ Association asks that the situn- 
tion remain in statu quo for the coming year—not indefinitely; 
and the reason is well grounded—that probably it is going to 
make it a bit difficult for some of these outlying school dis- 
tricts to construct school buildings. But your Appropriations 
Committee tried to make it possible for these children to con- 
tinue In school, but the Members of Congress who are opposed 
to this amendment prevented us from allowing them to come 
into the schools. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
man yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can not yield now. 

mr CONNALLY of Texas. I yielded to the gentleman yes- 
terdity. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman refused to yield also. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I refused to yield only once. I 
yielded a number of times to the gentleman. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, there is nothing in the law 
anywhere that the Government of the United States has the 
right to or can guarantee a free education in the District of 
Columbia to anyone who does not dwell here. That is the low 
in every State of the Union, and it ought to be the law in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont the para- 
graph. I realize that the paragraph to which these remarks 
are addressed hus gone by. The gentleman from Michigau [Mr. 
KercHax] made a very sentimental and a very tine speech. I 
do not believe there is a taxing unit in the United States that 
permits outside pupils free education in that taxing unit. I do 
not believe that it is economically sound; I do not believe it is 
legal. I do not believe that auy responsibility exists upon the 
part of the United States Government to the children of any of 
its employees to see to it thet they hare a free education if that 
employee sees fit to go outside the Jurisdiction of the govern- 
ment of the District. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chrirman, win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I can not yield at this moment. There is not a 
Government position being filled to-day by any man that can not 
be filled by three applicants if that man does not want to con- 
tinue in the service of the Government. To hear the gentleman 
from Michigan talk, one might conelude that the Government 
had drafted these people and brought them dowa here and com- 
peled them to stay in tlhe Government service aud liye in the 
District of Columbia if they wanted their children educated. 
To be compelled to struggle a little bit to get an education is 
not the worst disaster that can hit a youth to-day. [Applause.] 
Tf there is any moval obligation on the part of the Government 
of the United States or of the District of Columbia to furnish 
free education to 3,000 pupils ontside the District, that same 
moral obligation extends te 300,000 or 400,000 children. 3 

There is not any more right or any more legal obligation on 
tho District of Columbia to educate the children of Maryland 
and Virginia free tinn there js the children of Ohio. The same 
taxing power lies on the eitizeusbip of Ohio as Mes on the 
citizenship of Maryland and Virginia, and when it fs all said 
and done the citizenship in Maryland and Virginia are for- 
tunate, indeed, to have au employing power as big as the 
United States Government right ot their front door, 

Mr. RANKIN. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I will yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman said a while ago he did not 
know of any tax unit in the United States that extended freo 
schools to children outside its jurisdiction, I ask the gentle- 
man if he knows of any tax vnit in the United States that 
gets a contribution from the United States Government as 
does the District of Columbia? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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Mr. BEGG. I will answer that. Every taxing unit in the 
United States does, ond if the gentleman wants to be techni- 
cal und general at the same time, there is no tax unit in the 
United States like the District of Columbia. Every unit which 
is an exceptional political unit requires exceptional treatment 
in the way of legislation, but certainly there is no argument 
in the world why the District of Columbia taxable property 
should pay for the education of people paying taxes in another 
political subdivision like any State. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I will yield. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I want the gentleman's attention directed 
particularly to the group of pupils for whom I was pleading, 
namely, the high school young people, with particular «utten- 
tion directed to the fact that the high-school facilities are. not 
provided for those for whom T plead und can not be built. 

Mr. BEGG. The answer is this. The friends of the children 
living in Virginian and Maryland—if my time is about to ex- 
pire I ask for one additional minute to answer the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks to preceed for one 
additional minute, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. BEGG. If the children outside of the District want to 
continne in high school and if by the extension of this amend- 
ment the door is closed, then those who by a point of order 
kept out the provision opening the door are responsible and not 
the Congress. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be per- 
mitted to address the committee for five minutes. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
amendment, 

Mr. RANKIN. 
Wis recognized. 

Mr. FUNK. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say that all this was out 
of order and by unanimous consent. 

Mr. FUNK. I ask unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order for five minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
insisting: 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Texas for five minutes, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. My request was to be permitted 
to address the committee for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SIMMONS] 
a few moments ago refused to yield to the gentleman from 
Texas, which he had a perfeet right to do, and I then addressed 
some side-bar remarks to the gentleman and stated that I 
yielded to him a number of times on yesterday, The gentleman 
had not yielded to me and 1 had no right to make those side- 
bur remarks. Now that I have the right to make remurks I 
will say I yielded to the gentleman from Nebraska on yester- 
day repeatedly and after so doing the gentleman requested 
that I yield again and I declined for the moment. I was in 
the midst of a statement, and when the gentleman from 
Nebraska asked me to yield I desired to complete the state- 
ment and intended to yield later, The gentleman thereupon 
insisted upon interjecting at that point some remarks, which, 
of course, he had no right to do under the rules of the House, 
and when the gentleman saw fit to renew his request 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Not just for the moment. 
{Langhter.] I have a very high regard for the gentlemun 
personally, and I regret that when some gentlemen are elevated 
to high positions in the House and lave a right to flatter them- 
selyes by reason of being able to obtain that position, though 
their service is short, they sometimes get the impression 
because of that position that they have a right to demand that 
every gentleman yield to them repeatedly, but that they in 
turn are under no obligation to reciprocate the courtesy which 
legislative comity would suggest that they in turn yield ocen- 
sionally to somebody else. I now yield to the gentleman from 
Nebraska. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMMONS. If I understand the gentleman's statement 
correctly, the gentleman contends that I violated the rules yes- 
terday by interjecting a statement into his statement when he 
did not yield. I understand the gentleman admits that he has 
done that same thing this morning, so that it is a 50-50 proposi- 
tion, und we are even. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I thought that the gentleman, 
who oceupies such a prominent position on the Committee on 
Appropriations, which sometimes assumes authority to trench 
upon the rights of other committees, would not count that 


to the 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from ‘Texas 


That is my request; I am not 
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against me when he reflects that I was only following in lis 
footsteps of yesterday in that regard. [Lauglter.] 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brea], in his clear-cut and 
forcible manner, undertakes to lay down the proposition that 
the right to demand adinittance to the schools of the District 
ought to be based upon the practice of local taxing districts in 
the States and from the standpoint of taxation. If everyone 
who wanted to attend the schools of the District of Columbia 
had to exhibit his tax receipt and show what tax his father is 
paying before he could be admitted to our schools, we would 
thereby .close the door of opportunity to some of the briglitest 
young people in the country. There are thousands of chil- 
dren, no doubt, whose parents pay no taxes. The fact is that 
the District of Columbia presents a rather unusual and ex- 
traordinary situation. As to those men who live on the out- 
skirts of the District, what do they do? They work here in 
the District of Columbia for the Government of the United 
States. They spend their money here in the District of Co- 
Inmbia. Their earnings make n part of the commerce and 
traffic which makes this place a city. Their being here puts a 
higher valuation on the business property on which taxes are 
levied to maintain the District government. Their earnings 
are spent here; and I say, gentlemen, that if they are working 
here in the District of Columbia for the United States Gov- 
ernment and living over the edge of the District line in Mary- 
land, what right has the Congress to say that Maryland or 
Virginia should educate their children free, when the parents 
of those children are here because they are working for the 
Government of the United States? They spend thelr money 
in the District, and not in Maryland or Virginia. Their money 
helps to make Washington prosperity. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD, There is no essential difference, is there, 
between the parents of children who live just outside of Wash- 
ington and earn their living in the District of Columbia and 
those who live in any community just outside the city limits, as 
is the case in New York? 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. There is a distinction, but I have 
not time to enter into it. The Government pays $9,000,000 an- 
ntintly toward the expenses of the District. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from IIlinols? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. FUNK. Mr, Chairman, in the first place, this amend- 
ment about which we have been talking is referred to as “the 
Funk amendment.” It is not the Funk amendment. The 
Funk amendment proposed that children living outside of the 
District of Columbia may be admitted for instruction in the 
Washington schools upon payment of tuition. But gentlemen 
opposed that, and made a point of order against it, and the 
point of order was sustained, and this amendment was then 
offered. So that you will know what we are considering, this 
is the amendment adopted— 


that no part of the appropriation herein made for the publie schools 
of the District of Columbia shall be used for the instruction of pupils 
who dwell outside of the District of Colunbia, 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not so much interested in the 
financial or money side of this question as I am interested in 
the fact that there are inadequate facilities in the schools of 
Washington for the children of the people who reside aud 
dwell in Washington. I will read you just two or three sets 
of figures on that point. In our hearings we asked Doctor 
Ballou, the superintendent of schools, about the insuflicency 
mud inadequacy of the schoolroom facilities. We asked him 
how many portables were now being used and occupied. He 
answered, 76.“ You gentlemen know what portables are. 
They are little temporary wooden shacks put in the school 
yards to supplement the inadequate school facilities. There 
ure 76. Then the question was asked of Doctor Ballou, “ How 
many rented rooms do you haye?” The answer was ‘ 26." 
We asked him how many undesirable rooms, and he answered, 
27.“ We asked him, “How many over-sized classes have 
you?” and his answer, “It would take 51 Classrooms to reduce 
our classes to 40 pupils that are run with over 40 pupils en- 
rolled now.“ Then we asked him, “How many part-time 
classes have you?” His answer was that it would take 127 
rooms to correct the overtime and part-time class situation, 
and the total is 307 rooms. At 40 pupils to a room, that is 
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12.280 pupils ont of a total enrollment of 70,000 that do not 
have adequate aud proper classroom factlities. 

There are 3,057 pupils who dwell outside of the District of 
Columbia who come in here and receive instruction. And here 
is the testimony and the stutement of the superintendent of 
schools, that 12,000 pupils to-day have not adequate housing 
and schoolroom facilities. 

Gentlemen, it is a practical question. It is not a question 
whether it costs $300,000—and it does, for salaries alone—to 
instruct these 3,000 pupils wlio come in from the outside, but it 
is a fact that those 3.000 pupils occupy the equivalent of ten 
$-room school buildings. 

Now, there has been a tremendous demand by the people of 
Washington for this comprehensive school program, to build 
suflicient schools, and what do we find? We find pupils coming | | 
in from the outside and ousting or taking the places of pupils | 
who ought to be taken care of here to the extent of 12, 
pupils who are not now being properly taken care of. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. FUNK. Tes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. 
perfectly fair, 

Mr. FUNK. I try to be. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Are you not putting undue emphasis on 
the fact that there is a shortaye of facilities, conceding that if 
these 3,087 pupils were accommodate elsewhere there would 
be any room now occupied that otherwise would be closed? 

Mr. FUNK. There are 400 pupils in the Takoma Park School 
alone from over the border, und people of the District are 
clamoring for admission for their children who are not able 
to get it. 

Mr. KETCHAM. 
nuniber. 

The CHATRMAN, 
hes expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent | 
that the gentleman from Illinois muy proceed for two additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there cbjection to the request of the | 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. FUNK. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has been asked about those 
who live just outside of the District in Maryland and Virginia, 
There are many people who work in the District of Columbia, 
both for the District of Columbia and for the Federal Govern- 
ment and commercially, who live in Baltimore and commute 
here every day between here and Baltimore on the train. Do 
we not owe just as much to them who live in Baltimore to edu- 
ente their children here as we do to those just outside of the 
District? 

Mr. FUNK. I should think so. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is the same principle. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

. ANACOSTIA RIVER AND FLATS 

For continuing the reclamation and development of Anacostia Park, 
In accordance with the revised plan as set forth in Senate Document 
No. 37, Sixty-elghth Congress, first session, $170,000, of which amount 
not more than $25,000 may bo expended above Benning Bridge in the 
acquirement of necessary land. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to page 75 for the purpose of offering a committee 
umendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. be gentleman from Nebraska asks unan- 
imous consent to return to page 75 for the purpose of offering 
an amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, Stumonxs: Page 75, Une 15, after the 
figures “ $25,600," strike out the remainder of the paragraph and Insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “shall be available immediately and 
remain available until July 1, 1928, for the purchase of necessary land 
nhove Benning Bridge: Provided, That the purchaso price of any site 
or sites acquired hereunder shall not exceed the full-value assessment 
last made before purchase thereof plus 25 per cent of such assessed 
value," 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agrecing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


I know that the gentleman wants to be 


You pick one school out from all the 


The time of the gentleman from IIIinois 
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NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK COMMISSION 


For each and every purpose requisite for and incident to the work 
of the National Capital Park Commission as authorized by the act 
entitled “An act providing for a comprehensive development of the 
park and playground system of the National Capital,“ approved June 
G, 1924, including personal services in the District of Columbia in 
accordance with the classification act of 1923, and personal services 
of temporary per Alem employees at rates to be fixed by the commission 
not in excess of current rates for similar employment in the vicinity, 
not to excced 833,000, an for printing and binding not to exceed 
$200, $600,000, to be available immediately and to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That the purchase price to be paid for any 
site shall not exceed the latest full-value assessment of such property 
plus 25 per cent of such assessed value. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amevdment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Stunoxs: On page 78, line 4, after the 
word “the,” strike out the remainder of the paragraph and Insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “ Full-value assessment of such property 
| last made before purchase thereof plus 25 per cent ef such assessed 


value.“ 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
KATIONSL ZOOLOGICAT, PARK 


For roads, walks, bridges, water supply, sewerage, and drainages 
grading, planting, and otherwise improving the grounds, erecting and 
repairing buildings and inclosures; care, subsistence, purchase, and 
transportation of animals; necessary employees; incidental expenses 
not otherwise provided for, including purchase, maintenance, and 
operation of one motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicle to cost not 
excecding $750 required for official purposes, not exceeding $1,000 for 
purchasing and supplylug uniforms to park police, not exceeding $100 
‘or the purchase of necessary books and periodicals, and exclusive of 
architect’s fees or compeusation, $171,159. ' 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Simos: Page 78, une 18, strike out 
“$171,159 “ and insert in lieu thereof $173,199." 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I think I ought to explain 
to the House the purpose of this amendment and one or two 
that will immediately follow. The committee went into the 
question of the buildings at the zoo and into the question of 
the fonlness of the alr in the animal buildings. This amend- 
ment and the amendments which immediately follow provide 
for the purchase of ozone machines to purify the air in those 
buildings and the operation of them. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


WATER SERVICH 


For continuing work on the project for an Increased water supply for 
the District of Columbia, adopted ‘by Congress in the Army appropria- 
tion act for the fiscal year 1922, as modified by the District of Columbia 
xppropriation acts for the fiscal years 1923 and 1924, and as further 
modified by tho report submitted to Congress by the Secretary of War 
Decentber 4, 1923, and for each and every purpose connected therewith, 
to be available immediately and to remain avallable until expended, 
$1,500,000; Provided, That no bid in excess of the estimated cost for 
that portion of the work or plant coyered by the bid shall be accepted, 
nor shall any contract for any portion of the work, material, or equip- 
ment to constitute a part of the plant for which this appropriation is 
nyailable be valid unless the Chief of Engineers of the United States 
Army shall bave certificd thereon that all its terms are within tho 
requirements of the authorization and the revised estimatos for tho 
work, 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, T offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Grrrrtn: Page 79, line 9, after the word 
“ of,’ strike out the words“ Engineers of the United ‘States Army.“ 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont tho 
words “ Engineers of the United States Army,” beeanse I want 
to take advantage of the opportunity to say u few words ou q 
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matter that is pending before them, namely, the decp-waterway 
canal projects. 

I have a letter from Gov. Alfred E. Smith, of the State of 

New York, which goes very extensively into the merits of the 
subject. It presents his yiew of the various plans for a deep- 
waterway caual and advocates, much better than I could, an 
all-American deep-waterway canal from the Lakes to the sea. 
I want to take advantage of this opportunity, if there is no 
objection, to put Governor Smith's letter in the RECORD. 
e CHAIRMAN. The Chair declines to entertain the re- 
quest for the extension because the extension is in no way 
yoleyant to the subject matter of the bill under discussion. Ac- 
cording to the statement of the Speaker, made in the House this 
morning, such requests are not properly made in committee, but 
should be made in the House, and the Speaker suggested that 
such requests be not entertained by Chairmen of the Com- 
qniitee of the Whole. The gentleman should withhold his re- 
quest and make it when we are in the House, and not in the 
committee when it is considering specific legislation that is 
being read for amendment, 

Mr. GRIPEIN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will 
be withdrawn. 

There was no. objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Suc. 2. That the services of draftsmen, assistant engineers, levelers, 
transitmen, rodmen, chainmen, computers, copyists, overscers; and in- 
gpectors temporarily required in connection with sewer, street, street- 
cleaning or road Work, or construction and repair of buildings and 
bridges, or any general or special engineering or construction work 
authorized by appropriations may be employed exclusively to carry into 
effect said appropriations when specifically and in writing ordered by 
the commissioners, and all such necessary expenditures for the proper 
execution of said work shall be pald from snd equitably charged 
against the sums appropriated for said work; ond the commissloners in 
their budget estimates shall report the number of such employoces per- 
forming such services, and their work, and the sums paid to each, and 
out of what appropriation: Provided, That the expenditures hereunder 
shali not exceed $20,000 during. the fiscal year 1927, 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment at the 
Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Coutins: Page 83, line 22, after the fig- 
ures „1927,“ insert the following: “Provided further, That no person 
Shall be employed In pursuance of the authority contnined in this sec- 
tion for a longer period than six months in the aggregate.” 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 4. Lhe commissioners are further authorized: to employ tempo- 
rarily such laborers, skilled laborers, and mechanics as may be re- 
quired in connection with water-department work, and to incur all 
necessary engineering.and other expenses, exclusive of personal serv- 
ices, Incidental to carrying on such work and necessary for the proper 
execution thereof, said laborers, skilled laborers, aud mechanics to be 
employed to perform such work as may not be required by existing 
Jaw to be done under contract, and to pay for such services and ex- 
penseg from the appropriation under which such services are rendered 
and expenses incurred, > 

That any person employed under any of the provisions of this act 
who has been employed for 10 consecutive months or more shall not 
De dented the leave of absence with pay for which the law provides. 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chalrman, I move that lines 1, 2, 3, and 
4 on page 86 be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fuxe: On page 86, strike out the para- 
graph beginning with line 1 aud ending with line 4. 


Mr. FUNK. Mr: Chairman, this language las been carried 
heretofore because it provided leaves of absence for per diem 
employees, 
heretofore been employed throughout the year continuously are 
now clussified under the classification act and there is no fur- 
ther necessity for this provision, We have just adopted. an 
tunendment that no person shall be employed: in pursuance of 
the authority contained In this section for a longer period. than 
Bix months in the aggregate. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition: 


jo the amendment, not for the purpose of really opposing it, 
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but for the purpose of asking permission to speak out of order 
for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order for one minute. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, yesterday the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Srmiaons] made a statement 
based upon inaccurate information furnished him to the effect 
that no kindergarten scliool could be found in Virginia short 
of Richmond city. 

My information, olitiined this morning, which is of a most 
reliable character, is t® the effect that within a distance of 
about S miles of Washington there is such a school maintained 
in the city of Alexandria: I simply want the Recorp to show 
that the gentleman's informant was incorrectly advised as to 
the facts. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When was that school established? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It has been iu operation for some. 
time. I can not tell the gentleman how long. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I suppose a good many children of Gov- 
ernment employees attend this school. What would the gentle- 
mun think of an amendment providing an appropriation for 
the support of the school? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Of course, I do not ask for an 
appropriation of that sort. I do not ask for any appropria- 
tion which I deem unreasonable. % 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 


iby the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FUNK]. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr, Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed: 
to and the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Leutesacu, Chatrman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
the committee having had under consideration the bill II. R. 
10198, the District of Columbia appropriation bill, had di- 
rected him to report the same to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I make tlie point of order there 
is not a quorum present. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 

{Roll No. 52.1 


Abernethy Flaherty Linthitum Shreve 
Aldrich Foss Magee, Pa. Sprout, III. 
Anthony Fredericks Major Stevenson 
Auf der Heide Free Martin, La, Stobbs 
Bacharach Gallivan Mead Strong, Pa. 
Bacon Gambrill Menges Strother 
Barkley Gilbert Michaelson Sullivan 
Beck Golder Mills Summers, Tox, 
Berger Goldsborough Montague Swartz 
Roies Gorman Montgomery Swoope 
Bowling Graham Moore, Ohio Tayler, Tenn, 
Britten Green, Iowa Neilson, Wis. Thurston 
Burton Hersey Newton, Minn. ‘Tillman 
Cantield Hickey Norton Timberlake 
Carew Hudson O'Connell, J. T. Tincher 
Chapman Hudspeth O'Connor, N. Y. Tinkham 
Chindgblom Tacohstein Parker Tucker 
Christopherson Jeffers Darks Vydings 
Cleary Johnson, S. Dak: Patterson Upshaw 
Conne. Johnson, Wash. Peavey’ valle 
Connolly, Pa. Kendall rrall Vare 
Corning Kiefner Quayle Voigt 
858 Kindred Rainey Walters 
Dickstein Knutson Ransley Warren 
Doniuick Kunz Rathbone Weaver 
Doyle Kurtz Recce Weller 
Drane LaGuardia: Reed, N. Y. Winter 
Ellis Lampert Sabbath Wood 

Fish Tee, Ga. Sears, Nebr: Yates 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and fifteen Members have 
answered to their names, & GQuoruun. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened, 
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The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on 
the so-called Funk amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 


amendment? If not, the Chair will put them en grosse. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now recurs on the Funk 
amendment. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. I ask that the amend- 
ment may be reported. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the amendment will be 
reported, 3 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Fexk: On page 39, before the matter 
appearing in line 12, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“No part of the appropriations berein made for the public schools 
of the District of Columbla shall be used for the instruction of pupils 
who dwell outside the District of Columbia.” 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. ZIHLMAN) there were—ayes 152, noes 97. 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 153, nays 172, 
answered “present 2, not voting 104, as follows: 
{Roll No. 53] 
YEAS—163 


Mr. Speaker, 


demand the yeas 


Smithwie Thomas Weaver Wilson, Miss. 
Somers, N. Y. Tillman Wefald Vingo 
Sosnowski Underwood Wheeler Woodrum 
year ing Updike White, Me, Woodrum 
Stedman Vinson, Ga. Whitehead Wright 
Summers, Wash. Vinsou, Ky. Williams, Tex, Yates 
Swank Watres Wilson, La. Ziman 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2 
Byrns Treadway 
NOT VOTING— 104 

Abernethy Free Magec, Pa. Sproul, in. 
Aldrich Gallivan Mend Steagall 
Anthony Gambrill Morin Stevenson 
e Gilbert Nelson, Wis. Strong. Pa, 
Aut der Heide Golder Newton, Mo. Strother 
Bacharach Goldsborough Norton Sullivan 
Bacon Grabam O'Connell, N. Y. Summers, ‘Tex. 
Barkley Green, Towa O'Connor, = Y. Swarts 
Bowling Hudson Varker Swing 
Britten Hudspeth Parks Swoope 
Burtou Hull, Tenn. Patterson Taylor, Tenn, 

‘anfield Jacobdstein Peavey Thurston 
`arew James Perkins ‘Timberlake 
Chapman Jeffers Perlman Tinkbam 
Chindbilom Johnson, S. Dak, Prall 'Tneker 
Cleary Johnson, Wash. Purnell Tydings 
Connery Kendiill Quayle Upshaw 
Connolly, Pa. Kiefner 1 8 y Valle 
Corning Kindred unsley Vare 
Doyle Kurtz Rathbone Warren 
Drane LaGuardia Keeee Watson 
Eaton Sulun Keed, N Weller 
Ellis watherwood Sears, Nahr. Welsh 
Flaherty Jao, Ga. Shreve White, Kons, 
Foss Linthicum Sinnott Winter 
Fredericks McFadden Smith Wood 
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Ackerman Denison Johnson, Ind. Schafer 
Adkins Dickinson, Iowa Johnson, Ky. Schneider 
Allen Troughton IWearns Scott 
Allgood Driver Keller Seger 
Andresen Dyer Kiess Simmons 
Arnold Willett Kincheloe Snell 
Ayres Esterly King Speaks 
Bachmann g he Kirk Sproul, Kans, 
Hailey Knutson Stalker 
Bankhead pitzacratd, W.T. Leavitt Stephens 
Barbour Fo Lehibach Ktobbs 
Beck E 5 ar Letts Strong, Kans. 
Beedy Freeman Lineberger Sweet 
Regg French Lovler ‘Taber 
Bixler Prothingham Luce Taylor, Colo. 
Blanton Fuller MeLanghiin, Nebr. ‘Taylor, N, J. 
Bowles Funk MacGregor Taylor, W. Va. 
Brand, Ollo Furlow Madden Temple 
Brigham Garber Magee, N. Y. Thatcher 
Bramm Garner, Tex. singrady Thompson 
Rulwinkle Glynn Menges ‘Tilson 
Burdick Goodwin Michener Tincher 
Burtness Griest Miller ‘Colley 
Buiter Grima Mills Underhill 
Campbell Hadley Montgomery estal 
Carpenter Hale Morgan wine ent, Mich. 
Cares Hardy Murphy slut 
Carter, CAH. Hungen O'Connel), R. I. N alnwrigtt 
Carter, Okla, Hawley Oliver, Ala Walters 
Chainrers Horsey Porter Wason 
Christupherson IIIII. Ala. Pratt M. iad 0 
Cloxue Hoch Rugon Williams, It 
Collins Holaday Ramecyer Williamson 
Colton Hooper Rayburn Wolverton 
Cramton Huddleston Robinson, Jowa Wurzbach 
Crunpacker Hn, Morton D. Robsion, K Ky. Wyant 
Darrow Hul, William E. Rowbotto 
Davis Irwin Saunders, N. X. 
Dempsey Jenkins Sandlin 

NAYS—172 
Aman Davey Hill, Wash. Mapes 
Andrew Len! Hogg Martin, La. 
Arentz Tiickinson, Mo. Houston Martin, Mass. 
Aswell Jitcksteln Howard Merritt 
Beers Dominick Johnson, III. Michaelson 
Bell Douglass Jobnson, Tex, Milligan 
Herger Dowell Jones Montague 
Black, N. Y. Drewry Rahn Mooney 
Klack, Tex. Edwards Kolly Moore, Ky 
Tland Eslick Komp Moore, on 0. 
Bloow Evans Kerr Moore, V 
Roles Faust Ketcham Morehea 
Bowman Fenn Kopp Morrow 
Kox Fisher Kunz Neison, Ne. 
Boylan Fitzgerald, Roy G. Kvale Nelson, g 
Brand, Ga. Fletcher Ampert Newton, Minn. 
Briggs Fulmer Lankford O'Connor, 
Browne Gardner, Ind. Larsen Oldfield 
Browning Garrett, Tenn, Lazaro iver, N. X. 
Buchanan Garrett, Tex. Yeu, Calif. ‘eer 
Bushy Gasque Lindsay Phillips 
Cannon Gibson Little Pon 
Celler Gifford Tawrey uin 
Cole Gorman Lyon Rankin 
Collier Green, Fla. McClintie Heed, Ark, 
Connally. Tex. Greenwood 9 Reid. III. 


Coeper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 


Hall, Ind. 
Hall. N. Dak, 


Rogers 


Nelangilin, een 


Cox Hammer fel.eo onse 

Coyle Hare MeMillan Rubey 

Crisp Harrison McReynolds Rutherford 
Crosser Hastings McSwain Rabath 
Crowther Hawes McSweeney sunders, Tex, 
Cullen Hayden Major tears, Fla. 
Curry Hickey anloye Shallenberger 
Davenport iil), Md, anefield Sinclair 


So the Funk amendment was rejected. 
The following pairs were announced: 
On this yote: 


Mr. Shreve (for) with Mr. cones (against). 

Mr. Graham (toy) With r. Gambrill (against). 
Mr.! 1 Pie with Mr. Linthicum (apalnst). 
Mr. Kurtz (for) with Mr. Canfield (against). 


General palrs: 


Mr. Vare with Mr. Byrns. 
Mr. Purnell with Mr. Barkley. 
Mr, Burton with Mr. Carew. 
Mr. Wood with Mr. Rainey. 
Mr, Aldrich with Mr. Corning. 
Mr. Magee of Pennsylvania with Mr. Tucker. 
Mr. Bac harach with Mr. Gallivan. 
Mr. Nansley with Mr. Warren, 
Mr. Chindblom with Mr. Hudspeth. 
Mr. Bacon with Mr. Kindred. 
Mr. Reed of New York with Mr. Lee of Georgia, 
Mr. Sproul of Illinois with Mr. Mead. 
Mr. Swoope with Mr. Abernethy. 
Mr. Kiefner with Mrs. Norton. 
Mr. McFadden with Mr. Prall. 
Mr. Free with Mr, Stevenson, 
Mr. Patterson with Mr. Gilbert. 
Mr. Hudson with Mr. O'Connell of New York. 
Mr. Kendall with Mr. Bowling. 
Mr. Strong of Pennsylyania with Mr. Weller. 
Mr. Rathbone with Mr. Hull of Tennessee. 
Mr. Newton of etl with Mr. Lanham. 
Mr. Morin with Mr. Parks. 
Mr. Anthony With Nur. Auf der Heide. 
Mr. Welsh with Mr. Cleary. 
Mr. Perkins with Mr. Steagall. 
Mr. Eaton with Mr. Doyle. 
Mr. Golder with Mr. Quayle. 
Mr. Green of Iowa with Mr. Chapman. 
Mr. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Connery. 
Mr. Winter with Mr. O'Connell of New York, 
Mr. Timberlake with Mr, Sullivan. 
Mr. Parker with Mr. Drane 
Mr. Perhnan with Mr. Goldaborough: 
Ag Ellis with Mr. Jeffers. 
. Britten with Mr, Jacobsteln. 
Mr. Johnson of South Dakota rete Mr. Upshaw. 
Mr. Swing with Mr. Sumners of Texas, 
Mr. Smith with Mr. LaGuardia. - 
Mr. Sinnott with Mr. Peavey. 
Mr. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin. 


Mr. READWAY. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye,” but I tind I 
ain paired with the gentleman ey Maryland, Mr. LINTHI- 
cum, who would have voted “no.” I desire to withdraw my 
vote and answer “ present.” 

The vote was announced as aboye recorded, 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr, Funx, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 10425, 
the legislative appropriation bill, and pending that I ask 
unanimous cousent that the time for general debate be equally 
divided and controlled by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
TAYLOR] and myself. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that tho 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
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the state of the Union for the consideration of the legislative 
appropriation bill, and pending that asks unanimous consent 
that the time for general debate be equally divided and under 
the control of himself and the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Yayror}]. Is there objection? 

here was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr, TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-morrow, Friday, it adjourn to 
meet on the following Mouday, March 22. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-morrow 
it adjourn to meet on Monday next. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON, Reserving the right to object, and 1 shall 
not object, this is the first adjournment over a week end tiris 
session, Is it going to continue until the Senate gets through? 

Mr. TILSON. We will cross that bridge when we come to 
It. We have been working on every Saturday and sometimes 
ns late as 6 o'clock, and it seems only fair to give the member- 
ship one Saturday to catch up, 

Mr. BLANTON. Why send we work so hard when we have 
to wait for the other bedy? 

Mr. GARRETT of ‘Tennessee. The gentleman does not ob- 
ject to this adjournment, does he? 

Mr. BLANTON. No: but why should we work so continu- 
ously when we nre having to wait for the other body? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EFFECT OF NEW REVENUE LAW ON AVERAGE TAXPAYER 


Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr, Speaker, I had the 
pleasure last evening of listening to n speech by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. VYreapway]-on the provisions of the 
revenue bill of 1926. I believe the general and statistical in- 
formation in that speech should be enjoyed by each Member 
of the House, and I ask unanimous consent that I may print 
it in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks nnani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Ruconb by printing 
a speech delivered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
‘Treapway] over the radio. Is there objection? 

here was no objection. 

Mr. MGLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recoxp, I include the 
following: 

RADIO ADDRESS BY HON, ALLEN T. TREADWAY, MARCH 17, 1928, VIA WCAP 


It is a new experience for me to address an unseen audience, but I 
am sure it is much larger thun my colleague and myself frequently face 
io the House of Representatives, 

Many of to-night’s radio audience have very recently filed their in- 
come-tax returns under the new revenue act. Each owe so filing knows 
the effect of the law in his individual case, but perhaps has not stopped 
to consider its general effect upon average citizens of the country. The 
law was framed for this class of people, and the coupon cutter was not 
the one considered, As it is probably the most far-reaching of any law 
enacted since the World Wur, the revenue act of 1926 Is of the keenest 
interest to the average citizen. 

Under the law of 1924, filing returns for that calendar year, there 
were 4,090,000 income-tax payers. Under the law of 1926 there are 
1,790,000. It will therefore be seen that in the reduction of over one- 
half of the number of income-tax payers the direct effect upon two and 
one-quarter millions of nverage citizens is to remove them entirely 
from the list of Federal incowe-tax payers. ‘This was brought about 
through the increase of, exemptions from $1,000 to $1,500 for n single 
man and from $2,500 to $3,500 for n married man without dependents. 
‘The increase of earned income from $10,600 to $20,000 also added to 
tue average man's exemption, 

‘Chere was some criticism over these increased exemptions on the 
ground that a citizen, even With small income, should have sufficient 
interest in the affairs of bis Government to contribute in a small 
monastite to ita running expenses. Congress, however, felt that a fairer 
basis was the ability to pay, and on this ground materlally increased 
the exemptions. Normal rates were also reduced as well as surtaxes, 
but these latter do not directly affect the type of taxpayers we are 
consiloring to-night. 

A few simple illustrations of income-tax figures under the old law 
nnd under the new one show very distinctly the effect upon the citizen 
uv ing an average income. 

For Instance, a single man with no dependents received 83,000 in- 
come, NIL earned in 1018, and under the law for that year he paid a 
tax of $120. In 1924, with the same income, he received a reduction 
to $22.50. Under the now law lie has just been obliged to make a 
return of only $16.88 income tax. 
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Then consider the married man with no dependents earning $5,060 
yearly. Under the 1918 Jaw he paid $180. Under the 1924 law he 
pald $37.50. But under the 1926 law he will pay but 516.88. 

Just one more illustration. A married man with one dependent 
receives $6,000 yentrly, all earned. He paid $228 under the 1918 law. 
Under the 1924, 848.50, and under the new tax law but $25.62. It 
this man with the $6,000 salary income is blessed with two children, 
his tax Is still further reduced for 1926 to $19.13. À 

Although these effects may be generally known through the informa- 
tion conveyed by the press, It is worth while to relternte them to 
this audience. 

Let me also call attention to a few of the provisions of the law 
not subject to the type of hiformation the average citizen has received 
about this measure, 

Business people have complained bitterly of the length of time 
income-tax reports have remained unsettled. Unfortunately there are 
still in the department unsettled cases of seven or eight years’ dura- 
tion. There are, however, now only a few of these long-time cases, 
and they involve intricate aud disputed legal points. It is hobed that 
the department will soon lave the cases current, aud in order to 
stimulate this condition, the new law provides that cases must be 
closed within three years of the time of filing returns, 

Another administrative detall of great importance bas to do with 
the Board of Tax Appeals. One of the dimeultles of governmental 
activities is the Inability to retain in the service thoroughly compe- 
tent and expert meu. The new law gives this board Independence of 
action, long tenure of office, and a salary commensurate with their 
abilities. 

Another, and to my mind one of the most {Important details of 
administration, but about which the average citizen perhaps knows the 
least, is the establishment of a committee composed of five membera 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the House and fiye members of 
the Finance Committee of the Senate. 

The duties of this committee are defined in section 1203 of the new 
law. ‘They are to investigate the operation and effects of the Ied- 
eral system of internal revenue taxes“; also, the “administration of 
such taxes by the Bureau of Internal Revenue,” and any other matters 
having to do with the system of taxation. A further duty of the com- 
mittee Is “to investigate measures and methods for the simplifivation 
of such taxes, particularly the Income tax." 

This latter authority will permit the joint committee to report very 
material reduction of the amount of language and simplification of 
phraseology. The result will be that the form of return made by the 
taxpayer will be greatly modified. 

The law to-day contains 136 closely printed pages. Taxpayers have 
always found great fault with the language of the law aud the dim- 
culty of making an honest return without the employment of expert 
accountants or attorneys. If the joint committee is successful iu its 
efforts, the people will be greatly pleased, 

This audience may be interested in a Iittle information as to tho 
method of procedure whereby such un act as this becomes law. The 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, Ilon. WILLIAM R. Gunung 
of Iowa, called the members of the committee to Washington the 
middle of last October. 

Open hearings were held for some time, at which suggestions of 
citizens were received. At the conclusion of these hearings it was 
found that if the committee had accepted all the suggestions. it would 
have reduced the Federal revenue by over $500,000,000 without dosl- 
ing with general provisions or surtaxes. It can therefore easily be 
seen how impossible it was to favorably act upon all this evidence, 
Tue committee took 1,120 pages of closely printed testimony. 

Following this the committee received the advice of the Treasury 
officials and tax experts. It then undertook the rewriting of the bill 
and presented it to the House of Representatives on the day the 
session opened, December 7, 1925. The bill passed the House with no 
material changes on December 18, before the hollduy recess, an un- 
precedented event for a measure of this magnitude. The amount of 
reductions in the House bill totaled $327,161,000. 

A somewhat similar procedure was carried out by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. Its report called for a reduction of $352,661,000, 
but as the bill eventually passed the Senate it totaled $456,261,000 
reduction. This amount was easily proven much larger than the 
Treasury could stand. 

Final framing of the bill was then undertaken by the committees of 
conference from both branches, The duty of a conferees is not to ndyo- 
ente his personal views but to Insist, as far as may be possible, npon 
the ndoption in conference of the views of the branch he represents. 
Compromises are therefore inevitable, especinily where there is as 
wide divergence of principle as was involved in this tax measure, The 
most important matter on which the conferees were separated was the 
question of a Federal inheritance tax. The result was that the 
Senate conferees receded and the Federal inheritance tax remained in 
accordance with the House views. 

After much serlous consultation and many spirited debates, the con- 
ferees of the two branches agreed upon the final bil carrying a tax 
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reduction of $387,811,000, which was accepted by the House and 
Senate. The bill was then sont to the President und was signed by 
him on February 26, at 10.25 a. m. It is known as the revenue act of 
126, ; 

Permit me now to call attention to two important features. The 
estimates show en decrease of revenue of $387,811,000. The original 
recommendation of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury was for a reduction 
of $300,000,000. It is therefore apparent that in order that there 
should be no deficit at the end of the fiscal year 1927 Congress must 
exercise the strictest economy both In the regular appropriations and 
in any specit suggested bills. In anticipation that this act will 
stimulate business, it Is hoped that there will be sufficient revenue to 
meet expenses. Until this is demonstrated by practical experience, 
we must exercise especial cave in making appropriations. 

Further, it is recommended to States und municipalities that they 
folluw the example of Federal economy and tax reduction, The people 
of the country are overburdened to-day with taxes. It is immaterial 
to the average man why pays the bilis whether the check Is niade out 
to the collector of ititurnnl reveme, the treasurer of the Stute, or the 
tax collector of the municipality in which he lives. 

What the people consider in making up their family budgets is 
the total amount thut will appear under the heading “ tuxcs. In 
order that our cltizons may benefit by the reductions in the Federal 
tax bill, the exfruyagances of States and municipalities must be 
stopped, They should practice economy without parsimony so that 
when the average citizen adds up his taxes for the year, he can find 
that each of the three divisions of taxation, namely, Federal, State, 
and municipal, all have shown a progressive reduction, 

I also desire to leave this thought with this radio atdlence—there 
appears to be a great deal of satisfaction among the people over the 
enuctment of the revenue law of 1926. If it had been poorly done 
there would be a siniilar criticism aud those responsible for its enact- 
went would be as much Damed as I think we are now being praised. 
It is therefore fair In the same proportion to give credit to those 
actually responsible for the enactment of the law. Tax reduction and 
tax reform were strongly advocated by the administration two years 
ago. The President in signing the 1924 act suid that we had only 
brought about tax reduction. At the beginning of the preparation 
of the new law the Secretary of the Treasury reiterated his position 
of two years ago and urged beth tax reduction and tax reform, ‘The 
new law accomplishes the purpose of the administration, 

By tax reform is meant such a change in principles and rates that 
there will be n greater amount of available capital to use in channels 
of industry. . If time permitted, this change could be extensively en- 
larged upon. 

The President was primariiy responsible and he has been aided and 
assisted by the Republican organization of Congress. Our Democratic 
friends on the Ways and Means Committee bitterly opposed the sug- 
gestions of the administration two years ayo. The same men heartily 
cooperated in the preparation of this act. We are willing to give them 
such credit as they deserve for their present enlightenment. We never- 
theless wonder whether thelr turn about face was not caused by the 
fact that at the last election, when the bill of 1924 was one of the 
cimpiign issues, President Coolidge received an indorsement of a 
majority of 7,000,000 of the American people. 

They naturally desire to have the present act regarded as a non- 
partisan measure. On the other hand, the Republican majority under 
the able leadership of President Coolidge, actually framed the law 
and is entitled to appeal to the people of the country for indersement 
nt the approaching election for the successful writing of this law. We 
have placed upon the statute books the best tax bill ever written, by 
which we have brought about both a wise reform of the system of 
taxation as well as an enormous reduction for the bevefit of the people. 


THE DISTRICT OF CCLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, yesterday we dis- 
cussed in the House the amendinent to the District of Colum- 
hia appropriation bill, preventing the children of Government 
employees who live just outside of the District of Columbia 
lines from attending the District schools. I strongly opposed 
such a diserimination. I said: 


Why should I, as a Member of Congress, have the right to send my 
children to the schools of the District free, when my clerk, who, by 
reason of not having a large salary, lives outside of the District line, 
can not send his children to the District schools free. What is the 
rationale of that? 


I then offered an amendment, as follows: 


For the instruction of children whose parents are employed officially 
or otherwise In the District of Columbia, regardless of their place of 
dwelling, $305,700. 


A point of order to the amendment was sustained. I have 
been considering since yesterday the question of the attendance 
of children from just outside of the District in the District 
schools, and there are certain considerations which I should 
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like to offer to the House on the question of the proposal in 
Congress to exclude children of its own and other governmental 
employees from the District of Columbia schools, which the 
Federal Goyernment itself helps to support. 

Free public schools can only be supported by a public tax. 
For this and for olber public purposes the average taxpayer 
contributes taxes on two things—on his home and on his busi- 
ness. If he is a farmer, he pays a tax on his farm land as weil 
as on his dwelling house. If he is a storekeeper, he pays a tax 
on his store, If he works in a factory or on n railroad, le helps 
the corporation to pay the tax on its business, 

At only one place in the United States does Uiis rule not 
apply. The District of Columbia and its environs have some 
60,000 vesidents who as Government employees work in Govern- 
ment-owned and, hence, tax-exempt buildings. On the theory 
that every man should bear his just share of taxes the Federal 
Government and Congress say, in effect, to Washington City, 
Unt not to its environs: 


We will pay the ux for our employees who Jive in the District of 
Columbia and will contribute approximately one-third of the cost of 
your fire and police departments and one-third of the cost of your 
schools, but we will extend be such sid to those who ve in the sub- 
urbs across the District of Columbia line. Formerly we have permitted 
our omployees to send their children free of tuition to the schools 
which we so Uberally support, hut now we propòse to those of our 
employees who, because they bave large families of children, move out 
into the open spaces shall receive from us no such aid, no tux from the 
business in which they are eugayed. Tive in the congested city and 
we will protect and cducate you, but carry your boys and girls where 
they may commune with nature, und even though you remain in our 
cmploy we shall not assist. 


Maryland has he desire that the taxpayers of the District of 
Columbina nor any other place shall educate its children, but 
it feels that when the Federal Government brings together a 
large group of employees in one place it should, in common with 
any other large employer, nid in educating their children. The 
mills of the South and of the North and the steel towns of the 
Middle West ull do this, either by establishing schools which 
they support direct, or by paying large taxes to the local dis- 
trict for school purposes. Is it fair that the Federal Govern- 
ment should aid in supporting schools only within the confines 
of the District of Columbia, and will refuse such aid to those 
who because of city congestion are forced over the line into 
Maryland or Virginia? 

Prince Georges County, Mad., has about 11,000 pupils enrolled 
in its schools, exclusive of those residents of the county who nt- 
tend District of Columbia schools. More than one out of every 
five of its population attend its own public schools, while, in- 
cluding nonresidents, Washington City has about one out of 
every seven of its population attending its schools. Of the 
Prince Georges enrollment it is estimated that more than 
3.000 are children of Government or other District of Colum- 
bia employees, and that in many cases these employees have 
moved over the District line into Prince Georges County be- 
cause they have large families of children. The parents of some 
of these children are firemen and policemen in Washington 
City. So lurge has been the influx of children of this type from 
Washington City that the taxable wealth in Prince Georges is 
only $3,400 for eich child enrolled in its schools, while in Wash- 
ington City, because not only the business of the city but the 
business of the counts is concentrated there, there are $12,000 
in taxable wealth back of each child enrolled in its schools; und 
in addition to the tax on this amount the Federal Government 
adds a large sum for the purpose of educating the child, 

The Federal Government has brought to Washington and its 
environs people from all over the United States, pays them a 
small sularv, and they, if they have any tangible property, often 
continue to pay the taxes in their home State and, consequently 
ave not contributing as much as they might to the education 
of their children who have moved into the suburbs. 

Prince Georges County maintains schools for the children of 
employees on four or five Government experimental farms 
within the county which, because they are owned by the Gov- 
ernment, have been removed from the taxable basis of the 
county; and it maintains a school for the children of soldiers at 
Fort Washington which pays no tax to Prince Georges County. 
Considering these children aud the children of the District of 
Columbia enrolled in Prince Georges County borderline schools 
at points where the District of Columbia maintains no schools, 
the total of what might be termed nonresident pupils is about 
1 per cent of its total enrollment. This is very little less in 
per cent than the attendance from Prince Georges County in 
Washington city schools without tuition. 

If Prince George County pupils are to be excluded from the 
District of Columb:a schools, should not the children from Gouv- 
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ernment reservations be excluded from Prince Georges County 
schools? 

In Prince Georges County the school tax is nearly twice as 
high as the school tax in Washington City. This is because the 
Federal Governmeut so liberally aids the schools in the latter 
place. If the children of Federal employees are to be ex- 
Guded from the District of Columbia schools, should not this 
Federal aid be withdrawn? On what theory can this aid be 
granted except on the theory that a large number of citizens 
work in tax-exempt buildings and in a tuxesempt enterprise? 
If this is not done, should not the Federal Government grant 
the same proportion of uid to the suburbs of Washington, De- 
cause in some of these suburbs a larger percentage of the total 
population is employed in Governmental service than is actu- 
wily the case in Washington City. This can be demonstrated by 
a census taken in several small suburban towns. 

Recently Congress enacted a law closing certain alleys in 
Washington to residential purposes. In many cases these resi- 
dents have come into the zuburbs with many children, thus 
throwibg on others their nontax-paying element. Is it fair 
that Washington City should plan to retain the wealth of the 
vicinity and to throw on others the education of its own em- 
loves? 

l The report on the District of Columbia appropriation Dill for 
the fiscal year 1927 says in reference to this question as follows: 


NONRESIDENT PUPILS 


Out of a total of 70,000 and over pupils In attendance at the public 
schools of the District of Columbia the committee finds that 5,072 
are nonresident. Three thousand and twenty-seven of this number 
ure residents of the States of Maryland and Virginia. If all of these 
nonresident pupils paid tuition at the rate of actual cost, computed 
on the basis of teaching service alonc, they would pay a total of 
$274,005.80. Phe amount actually collected during the fiseal year 
1925 in tuition charges from nonresident pupils not entitled to free 
instruction was $7,128.68. On the basis of 40 pupils to the room, 
these nonresident pupils require for thelr accommodation approxi- 
nately 10 eight-room school buildings. The committee submits that 
it is not fair to the locul taxpayer or to the local children Who are 
crowded, attending part-time classes, and who may be attending 
portables by renson of this influx of outside children. It is proposed 
to correct the situation by the provision which will be found on page 
39 of the bill. 


The provisions in the bill on page 39, referred to in the re- 
port, is as follows: 


No nonresident pupil shall be admitted to or receive instruction 
free of charge in the pullie schools of the District of Columbia: Pro- 
vided, That the Board of Education may, in its discretion, admit non- 
resident pupils in said public schools under such regulations as tho 
board may establish, subject to the payment of such tuition charges as 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia may approve on the 
recommendation of the Board of Education: Provided further, That 
the children of officers and men of the United States Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps shall be admitted to the public schools without payment 
of tuition. 


The above portion of the bill was stricken out on a point of 
order and the situation now is that no children who live just 
outside can attend the schools. I do not think this is fair. 
The people of Maryland do not wish the Federal Government to 
feel the necessity of educating Maryland children, but I do 
not think that the children above referred to should be denied 
the privileges which are largely furnished, not by the District 
of Columbia but by the general Government of the United 
States for its employees. 


BRYAN’S BIRTHDAY 


Mr. SHALILENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Record by printing an 
nddress to be delivered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
RAINEY] on the subject of the Bryan memorial. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp by printing 
u speech to be delivered by the gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. 
Raney] on the Bryan memorial. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHALLENBIERGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
to extend my remarks, I insert a speech to be delivered by the 
Hon. Henry T. Rarney, of Illinois, at Lincoln, Nebr., March 
19, 1926, at a dinner of the Bryan National Memorial Asso- 
ciation. 

The speech is as follows: 


Mr. RAINEY. It is a pleasure which I appreciate, I assure you, to be 
permitted to be present here to-night aud to participate in this interest- 
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ing event. The Great Commoner is dead, but those of us who knew him 
best have enshrined in our hearts most sacred memories. You were his 
neighbors and friends. He came here a young man, and through the 
years he developed, as this great State developed, until he became a 
national asset and an international figure, He towered head and shoul- 
ders ubove all his contemporaries. He was always on all occasions tha 
peerless lender. Through his entire career I was closely associated 
with him. We were boys together, attending colléges In IIlinols not far 
apart, He was older than I, but not much older. We both studied law 
in the same law school. We were both admitted to the practice of the 
law about the same thne, He commenced to practice law in Jackson- 
ville, III., in my congressional district, in the office of Brown & Kirby, 
Re was employed by them. I also practiced law In my home town, only 
35 miles away, and was also nt the same time employed by Brown & 
Kirby. 

I am assuming that what you want me to discuss this evening are 
the pleasant incidents in the lite of this great man not gencrally known, 
You want the human, the heart-luterest stories. Bryan spent the 
formative years of his life in Jacksonville, III., in the congressional dls- 
trict I represent. I may add in this connection the interesting fact 
that Abraham Lincoln spent the formative yenrs of his life in my con- 
gressional district at New Salem, III., 30 miles from Jacksonville, and 
that Stephen A. Douglas spent the formative years of his life in my 
congressional district, 25 miles from Jacksonville. Lincoln and Douglas 
represented my district jn Congress. Forty years later Bryan came to 
Congress, but he came from this progressive Nebraska district, Lincoln, 
Douglas, Bryan all belong now to the ages. 


BRYAN’S FIRST POLITICAL SPEECH 


May I tell you now the story of Bryan's first political speech as I 
fieard it from Bryan himself, and I was also familiar with the facts. 
He was assigned by the Democratic County committee of Morgan 
County, III., to speak at a schoolhouse in a Democratic section of 
Morgan County, where there were really no Republicans; about 12 
miles from Jacksonville. He drove aloue to the place where the speech 
was to be delivered in lis buggy. As, be told me, he was not familiar 
with the roads, he got lost. He applied at a farm house for directions 
as to the way. The farmer at first refused’ to tell bim, but insisted 
upon knowing why he had inquired, and what he had to do with 
the meeting. Mr. Bryan told him that he was the speaker of the 
evening. The farmer apologized and said, “I thought perhaps you 
were going down there to break up the meeting. Some fellows from 
Jacksonville have been doing that.“ Mr, Bryan arrived. however, at 
the schoolhouse in time and found his audience awniting him. ‘Vim 
Flynn was the precinct committeeman and the chairman of the meet- 
ing, Tim was an old-fashioned Irish Democrat, addicted to the use of 
stimulants, frequently to excess. Upon Bryan’s appearance on tho 
scene, Tim led him around outside of the schoolhouse to the back of 
the schoolhouse, took n bottle of whisky out of his pocket and offered 
him a drink. Mr. Bryan thanked him and told him he did not drink. 
Tim was greatly disappointed and said, “ Well, do the best you can 
anyway.” Tim then sald to him, “They are all Democrats in there 
there are no Republicaus, so you can give the Republicans hall” He 
then brought him into the room to address the audience and sald to 
him, Now, what is your name?” Mr. Bryan said, “My name is 
William J. Bryan. I mu an attorney at law, and I live In Jackson- 
ville.“ As Mr. Bryan explained to me, he thought that was a suf- 
ficient amount of information to give In that connection, At any 
rate, he said it contained his business card, and he was interested In 
getting acquainted and getting business, Tim took him up to the 
front of the platform and inquired again bis name, Mr. Bryan again 
told him. Tim got up to Introduce him to the atidience and then 
stooped over again to inguire his name, Mr, Bryan told him again. 
Thereupon Tim said to the audience, Mr. O'Brien will now spake,” 
aud Mr. Bryan then delivered his address, 

Twenty years later Bryan delivered another political sseech in 
Jacksonville. In was in 1904, and I was a candidate then for re- 
election to Congress, In that year, on account of the fact that Mr. 
Bryan did pot approve of the method of control of the Democratie 
Party in Minois, he refused to speak in any district in Ilinois except 
in my district and in the district of Congressman Foster. I met him 
in Hannibal, Mo., and bronght him on to Jacksonville. In those days 
it required great diplomacy for a Democratic committee to select a 
chairman for a Bryan meeting. That position carried with ft so much 
prestige that rivalries developed among ambitious young men whicli 
sometimes threatened the success of the ticket. I was wondering how 
this matter would be adjusted in Jacksonville. The committee met 
us at the train and brought us to the stand in the middle of the 
equare, It was one of the greatest political mectings ever held in 
the State of Illinois. On all sides of the speakers’ stand an nudi- 
ence of many thousands stood. The entire public square, it seems to 
me, was filled, and the audience extended up the streets from the 
square. The committee was on the stand, and to my pleasure and 
surprise I saw our old friend, Tim Fiyun, was to be the chairman of 
the day, It was a happy solution of the difficulty, Tim uad pro- 


sided over che meeting when Bryan delivered bis first political speech. 
Twenty years had passei and Bryan was a national figure, recognized 
us the greatest orator the world had ever known. Bryan had a won- 


durful Memory, After the lapse of 20 years be kuew Tim Flynn and 
enlled him ‘by name. After the cheering had subsided Tim arose and 


faced the audience and repeated merely the lutroductory speech of 20 


years ngo, „Ir. O'Brien win now spake,” and then Bryan again told 
the story ‘to the Audience just as 1 have related it now. 

Twelve years passed. In the Democratic clok room, just of the 
House of Representatives, I bad just flulshed reading the Jacksonville 
(In.) Courier. Tt announced the death of Tim Flynn. Just as 1 tim- 
dghod reading it Bryan, then Secretary of Stute, entered the cloak 


room. I handed Wim the paper without comment. Bryan was then 
at the very apex of bis fame as an orator and as a statesman. He 
read the item. An expression of sadness came over his face. He 


called for a telegraph blauk and wrote a messnge of sympathy to the 
wife of Tim Piynn. 
Fraph onice. 
III., the widow read the telegram and finshed with pride as she realized 
that the great Communer had not forgotten Tim Fjynu, and had not 
forgotten her in her hour of sorrow. 

MRS, BRYAN AND TILS ORATORICAL CONTEST 


Mrs. Bryan was bern in Perry, III., dn my congressional district. 


She attended the Miinvis female college in Jacksonville, III., when Mr. 


Bryan attended Illinois College, also in Jacksonville, They became 
acquainted there, and their acquaintance resulted in the happy mar- 
ringe which was consummated Immediately after Bryan finished is 
course of study. Bryan was selected by Ilinois College to represent the 
colloge in the fiutercollegiate cratorical contest. He won the contest, of 
course, and afterwards be won the interstate oratorical contest. The 


intercollegiate oratorical contest occurred that year at Galesburg, u. 


After the contest was over and that same night Bryan returned on the 
train to Jacksonville, He walked from the railroad station to bis 
rooms, and his walk took him past the Ininols female college, He had 
promised to communicate to her, if he won the contest, that fact by a 
signal which they had agreed upon. An old-fashioned picket fence 
extended along in frout of the coteze dormitories. The signal agreed 
upon was tliis: Ef Bryan won, he wns to drag his cane along the 
pickets of the fence as he pagged her window, making as much noise as 
he could. This he did, and the future Mrs. Bryan knew before anyone 
else In Jacksonville that Bryan had won. 1 doubt whether any of the 
groat oratorical successes which were his in after Ute ever brought to 
her the samo thrill that the agreed-ypoen signal brought at 3 o'clock in 
the morning nfter the Galesburg contest. 


THE DRAMATIC NATIONAL CONVENTIONS OF 1896 


In all the history of conventions no conventions wore ever zo full of 
intense human interest and dramatic situations as tie conventions of 
1896. I attended both of them, The Republican convention met In 
advance of the Democratic convention, and it met in St. Louis. In 
the Nebraska Republican headquarters in St. Louis I found Bryan. 1 
expected to find him there. He had come in for his mail, and it bad 
Just been handed to him. The convention had not yet convened. IIe 
wag there as a newspaper reporter for Nebraska newspapers. Wo said 
to me. Can you get me a ticket to the conventian? I have so far been 
uniple to get one.” I told him that I had also been unable to got n 
ticket. We both, however, afterwards secured fickets and atten@ed the 
couvention. He and I were there when ‘Senator Teller, of Colorado, 
made his dramatic speech, and then, followed by the delegates from the 
Silver State, he left the hall and left the Nepublican Party, It was 
the Intense moment of the convention. After that the proceedings 
dragged. 

Shortly afterward the Democratie convention convened in the city 
of Chicago. Bryan came there at the head of a contesting delegation 
from the State of Nebraska. His delegates were clearly entitled to 
seats in the convention, and the committee on credentials so held. 
He did not enter the hall until he enme in at tho head of tho con- 
testing delegation from Nebraskn. The convention was strongly for 
free silver, but the leaders of the Democratic Party were against that 
isauc, They made speeches, The old leaders, healed by David B. 
Hill, of New York, against the free coinage of silver and against tho 
new ideas which were forging to the front. The convention listened 
to all their apceches in sullen silence. After these speeches were eon- 
cluded, the committee on eredentlals was ready to report, and after 
thelr report was mode and acecpted, the delegation which bad been 
occupying the Nebraska seals filed ont of their seats and amid ap- 
Plauso the dalegation headed by Bryan camo in nnd occupied the 
feats. From that time on there were calls for Bryan all over the 
hall. He was known then as an orator throughout the United States. 
He was tho lender of the silver movement. Finally lic yielded to the 
repeated demands for a speech which enmo from every quarter of tho 
great auditorium, and came forward to tha platform. ‘The oration he 
delivered at that time will live in history as the greatest speech ever 
Melivered in the world since the Sermon on the Mount. I sot far 
from him in a remote part or the old convention hall. T heard every 
word. There was intense quiet as he proceeded, broken occasionally 
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dy loud applause which ‘subsided Immediately. and at the end there 
came that declaration which rings down to us through all the years 
that have passed since then, “Thou sunt not press down upon the 
brow of labor tiiis crown of thorns. Thou shalt not erneify mankind 
upon a cross of gold,“ and the speech was over, Foren moment there 
was silence, and then the applause commenced, such applause as was 
never heard before in any great assemblage of people. After the ap- 
plause ‘had proceeded for 25 or 30 minutes, Ollie James, who headed 
the délegution from Kentucky. n giant in stature who afterwards 
came to Congress und developed into one of the Nation's greot orators 
and leaders, broke from its attachment the Kentucky banner and 
started with it toward the platform where Bryan stood. The leader 
of the Colorado delegation obtained the Colorado banner und followed, 
and then one by one all the State banners were torn loose by en- 
thustastic delegations and followed the Kentucky banner. The move- 
mont was spoutancous. Never before in the History of conventions 
had in thing like this occurred. Never before had State banners been 
carried in procession around the convention ‘hall, and there followed 
a medley of State songs, the delegations from each State singing 
their.own State song. 

T'rocessions like this have occurred in every convention since that 
time, but they have been singed in advance. This @emonstration was 
spontancous. It was not long until all the delegations, the Now York 
delegation last of all, were following with their banners the lendership 
of Kentucky; nnd then the crowd outside of the railings broke down 
the rails and joined in tho mad, secthing whirlpool in the center of the 
hall. Bryan stood modestly on the platform, bowing as the banners 
passed, Years afterwards I said to him, What were your impressions 
as that mad scone of enthusiusm proceeded?” And he sald modestly, 
“I could see but one thing. I enn remember now but one figure, and 
that was the figure of the towering Kentuckinn who led tho proces- 
sion.” In the campaign which followed I spoke for Pryan. It was my 
firat appearance in a national campalyn as n speaker in other States 
than my own. I rode across State lines with Brynn on the private 
ent which had beau assigned him, sometimes going on ahead and spenk- 
ing until he arrived. No man could speak after he had concluded his 
address. The audience refused to listen to anybody but Brynn, and 
the audience usually broke up into groups discussing the speech Bryan 
had just made. The newspapers were all against us. We bad no money 
with which to eirry on a campaign. A fund of $20,000,000 was con- 
tributed by insurance companies and by the great interests to «defeat 
Bryan, and they finally succeeded in their efforts. 

After Bryan's cross of gold speech tho officials who were in charge 
of the convention ‘hurriediy adjourned the convention, Bryon camo 
back from the convention hall on an elevated railroad train, accom- 
panied by Hon. M. F. Dunlup and Judge O. P. Thompson, of Jackson- 
ville, III., his lifelong friends. Judge Thompson said to him, “Are yuu 
not afraid that the adjournment of the convention will spoll your 
boom for the Presidency?" To which Bryan replied, “If my boom 
for the Presidency will not last until to-morrow, it will not last. I 
am sure, until next November.” He never returned to the convention 
hall. The next day he was nominated almost by a unanimous vote of 
the convention. News of bis nomination reached him while he was 
in a barber chair being shaved in a rather obscure hotel in Chleago— 
the old Commercial Hotel, just across the street from the Palmer 
House, The barber who was shaving him became so agitated at tho 
news that Eryan was compelled to request another barber to finish 
the Job. And then there followed the great enthusiastic historical cam- 
palgn for the Presidency of 1896. 


BRYAN’S SIXTIRFIM BINTHDAY 


Six years ago to-night, in the city of Washington, at 11 o'clock at 
night, there camo u call at my telephone. I answered it, and 1 heard 
the well-known voice of Bryan. He said to me, This is Bryan. Can 
von come to ses me at the Lafayette Hotel?" And I said, “ When?” 
And he said +‘ Now.” I had retired for tho night, unt I immediately 
dressed and went down to the Lafayette Hotel. My apartments were 
not far away. I went up immediately to his room, and found Mr. 
Bryan there alone. Just after I had entered the room, others enme. 
Slowly out of the years their faces came back to me. They were tho 
reporters of long ago—the reporters who had necompanſed Bryan in 
1896 on his speaking tour of the States. I had forgotten the names 
of some of them. They had retired, all of them, years ngo from their 
profession and were living in Washington. Mr. Bryan greeted us all 
as we came in. Just then a little bell boy came in, resplendent In gold 
lace, carrying an aluminum bucket such as was used in pre-Vulstead 
days for champagne bottles. The bucket was full of erushed ice, and 
bottles covered with gold Jeaf were tlirust down in the len. Champagne 
glasses of n former period were passed around. We each accepted onc 
ginss, and the Httle bell boy opened the bottles and filled the glasses, 
It is needless for me to say that it was ginger ale. When tue ginis 
were filled, Mr. Bryan said, * Gentlemen. 1 am on my way to New 
York. My frierds are giving me a dinner there to-morrow in honor of 
my sixtieth birthday, but I want to celebrate that event hero rst 
with yon. When the dock down in the office strikes the hour of 12 T 
will be 00 years of ago. Inst then, slowly and musically, the ald clock 
down in the office three Nights awey chimed the hour of 12. On tho 
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Jast stroke Mr. Bryan bowed to me, and 1 said, “ Here's to our great 
Jeuder and another quarter of a century of life and health and service,“ 
and then we drank the ginger ale. After this ceremony was over, Mr. 
Bryan told this story, He said: 

“Gentlemen, you fre wondering, perhaps, why I sent for you. T 
want now to tell you a little story: 

„John Allen, of Mississippi, served two terms In Congress, and only 
two. As his second term expired Zoke Candler announced in opposition 
to Allen, They were neighbors, living in adjoining houses in Tupelo, 
Miss., and Zeke defeated John for Congress upon the theory that four 
years in Congress was enough for any man, Zeke then represented that 
district in Congress for four years, and as his second term grew near 
its close and the primaries wero coming on—and these mutters are 
settled in primaries in Mlssissippi—Zeke went over to see John Allen 
in the evening and sat on his porch: As they smoked the cigars Zeke 
had brought with him, Zeke said to John Allen, John, do you remem- 
ber when I defeated you four yeurs ago on the theory that four years 
in Congress were enough for any man? And John reptied, Les; T 
remember it very well’ Zeke said, I have come over to-night to tell 
you that I was mistaken; I am going to be a candidate aguin.’ And 
he was reelected again and yet again.” 

After telling this story Bryan said, “ You gentlemen were all with me 
on my speaking tour across the country In 1896. You reporters— 
younger then than you are now—reported my speeches. Mr, Ratxux, 
younger then than he is now, accompanied me as one of my corps of 
speakers. You all remember that at that time the argument used 
against me was thut I was a young man. I always replied that I 
would in time overcome that objection, and I coupled that declaration 
with the statement that my opponent was 60 years of age, and that 
when I attained the nge of 60 years I expected to retire from public 
life. I have sent for all of you to-night to tell you that when T said 
that I was mistaken. I will be at the San Mranelseo convention, and 
I hope also at other conventions.” 

He then told us all good-by and hurried downstairs to a waiting 
taxi and proceeded to New York to attend the function there in his 
honor. The story of this celebration of Bryan's sixtieth birthday has 
never been told before, 

One year ago to-night we assembled again In the Lafayette Hotel in 
the city of Washington, It was Bryan's 66th birthday. He had invited 
30 of his old friends, Including myself, to a dinner. The three candi- 
dates for Vice President were there. At the concluston of the dinner 
they were all called upon by Mr. Bryan for short speeches, Others of 
lils friends were also culled upon to respond in three-minute speeches. 
After these speeches were all over Mr. Bryan arose and said, “ There 1s 
one man present to-night who in seniority of service is older than any 
of you. He has been with me in all my fights since I was a boy in 
college. I am going to ask him now to conclude these addresses in a 
five-minute speech." And then I spoke in eulogy of Bryan and his 
achievements. This ended tha meeting and Bryan again left for a New 
York train, One year has passed since then, and I find myself again 
called upon, this time by his old friends and neighbors in the State 
where he spent the active years of his great carcer, to speak lu memory 
of my friend, 

TU BALTIMORE CONVENTION 


I also attended the Baltimore couyention as a delegate. I thrilled 
with wll the delegates whenever Bryan nddressed the convention. He 
held that great convention in the hollow of his hand. lie alone was 
responsible for the nomination of Woodrow Wilson. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CONVENTION 


I attended the San Francisco conyention also as n delegate, Bryan 
came there at the lead of the delegation from this great State, He 
came there fighting for a cause; the cause of prohibition. He fought 
against tremendous odds. The convention was against hin. They were 
tired of prohibition discussion. They preferred to cousider it as an 
Issue which had been settled forever. The nuttsaloon leaders were there. 
They were tired of the fight also. I conferred with them in their head- 
quarters, They told me that they were also there to oppose the injec- 
tion of the proliibition issue into the approaching campaign, They were 
patisfied, they said, with results already attained. Bryan had Ulazed 
the way. The conntry was “dry.” The amendment had been adopted. 
The enforcement law was In effect. The effort of Bryan was to pledge 
forever in the resolutions the Democratic Party to the enforcement of 
probibition. 

The national committee was ayainst Bryan. They had instructed the 
officials In charge of the hall to keep the groat organ in the hall from 
participating in any Bryan demonstration, and the military band, 
which was also io the hall, was instructed not to participate in any 
demonstration for Bryan, When the platform committee made its 
report Bryan was ready with his nilnority report. Bourke Cockran, 
one of the greatest orators of the last hundred years, und been pitted 
against Bryan, and he presented the majority report in a ringing 
speech, which exceeded perhaps in its eloquence all his former speeches, 
As he finished there was wild applause, led first by the military band 
and then by the great organ in the back of the hall and again by the 
band. It was a forced demonstration, Both the band and the organ 
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had participated in maintaining the applause when T had finished my 
speech placing in nomination Mitchell Palmer, of Pennsylyania, the 
Attorney General in Wilson's Cabinet. Both the organ and the band 
participated in the applause which followed every nominating speech. 
The rule adopted was that the applause for any candidate should last for 
one hour, and if it faded away before the expiration of the hour, cither 
the band or the organ, or, both, were to join in the applause and keep 
it up until the expiration of the hour. After that if any speech was 
able to arouse enough enthusiasm to last longer than an hour, neither 
tle band nor the organ were to participate. The applause for no 
speech exceeded the hour except the applause which followed the 
speech of Bryan. I can see him now as he stood before the unfriendly 
delegations, with an unfriendly audience filling the balconies of the 
great auditorium He appeared worn and tired from his all-night 
vigils with the committee on resolutions, but lie soon warmed to the 
oceasion and proceeded with the well-remembered, rounded sentences, 
As ho proceeded the unfriendly audience commenced to listen intently 
and then approvingly. It was, I have always said, a greater speoch 
even than his cross of gold speech, but not greater in Its results. The 
cross of gold speech won him the nomination for the Presidency and 
established him as a great world orator. May I repeat to you now 
the peroration of Bryan's San Francisco speech, After I accepted the 
invitation to come here I read the speech three days ago in the pub- 
lished proceedings of the San Francisco convention. 

The peroration is incorrectly reported. Bryan evidently dit not 
revise it and perhaps never saw it after the reporters had written 
it up. At the time this speech was delivered the woman's suffrage 
amendment was pending before the States. It required only one more 
State to ratify it. ‘Thirty-five States had already ratified it, I am 
anxious that this great peroration shall be correctly preserved. I heard 
it; I remember every word of it distinctly to-night. This is whut 
Bryan said In concluding his speech: 

“The Bible tells us of a time when the armies of Israel trembled 
before the enemy drawn up on the plain In front of them. The groat 
Elisha said to his soldiers of the army of the Israelites: There be 
those among you who fear that those Who are opposed to you ure 
greater In number than those who support your cause. Verily I say 
until you that those who fight on your side are greater in number than 
those who fight against you!' And then in the morning sun the mists 
rose from the mountain side disclosing rank on rank the hithertofore 
inyisiblo army with its horses and its chariots. And so I say to you 
now, these of you who feur the brewers and the distillers and the 
saloon keepers, those of you who are afraid that they who oppose you 
fire groater in number than those who fight on your side, I say to 
you that soon the thirty-sixth State will swing into line and the mists 
will again rise from the mountain side, and there will stand tho 
women and the children ready to fight on your side.” 

This was the end of the speech. Again I saw a great audience break 
into wild applause, and the applause continued for 20 minutes, for 40 
minutes, for an hour, while the great organ and the hand were silent, 
hut the applause extended far beyond the hour, aud only with great 
diMculty did the chairman finally bring abont order in the convention, 
Bryan was beaten in the voto which followed. 


THE MADISON SQUARE GARDEN CONVENTION 


I was with Bryan at Madison Square, I witnessed his valu at- 
tempts to bring order out of chaos. The audience refused to listen 
to him, It was the last event in his great career ns an orator. He was 
defeated, but the purty he loved went down also in a great crashing 
defeat. After the San Francisco convention, Bryan retired sadly to 
his home. He supported the ticket, but that was all. In reply to 
reporters who questioned Ulm as to what his attitude would be in the 
approaching campaign, he said, “ My heart is buried In the grave with 
my cause.” 

We do not make Presidents out of our greatest men. Bryan failed 
In all his campaigns for the Presidency, but in the great battles ho 
fought he led always the advance. He went ahead and blazed the 
way, and when the foo appeared he broke through the lines ahead of 
all others, receiving in his own breast the spear thrusts. He made it 
easy for others to follow. 


BRYAN’S BATTLES AND THE RESULTS 


In 1896 he led the fight for the free colnage of silver, which was 
really a fight for a larger circulating medium with an ample base of 
both the precious metals. At that time our per capita ciretlation was 
only 821. To-day our per capita circulation is over $42, secured by a 
gold base consisting of over half the gold supply of the world. In 
1896 our bank deposits were less than $5,000,000,000, To-day our 
bank deposits amount to over $48,000,000,000. He is condemned to 
this day for advocating a larger silver coinage, but to-day the coining 
value of our silyer is twice as large as It was in 1896, and the coining 
value of our gold is 33 per cent less than it was in 1806. Did he win 
the battle? 

Returning from a triumphal tour around the world, receiving every- 
where greater honors than were ever given to any private citizen of 
any country, he advocated ou the stump throughout the Nation Goy- 
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ernment ownership or Government control of the railroads. To-day 
we have a Government control of railroads almost absolute, a Govern- 
ment control of protits the companies may earn—n Government con- 
trol of the wages they may pay. We have just passed through the 
lower House of the Congress a railroad arbitration bill, which js 
the very lust word in arbitration. If it fails, compulsory arbitration 
wh] be the next step, and if that fails, Government ownership of rail- 
roads Is Inevitable, Did Bryan win this battle? 

He led the fight against the suloon and for the American home, and 
the saloon hus disappeared forever from American life. Did he win 
that battle? 

He led the Sight for equal suffrage, aud to-day we have equal suf- 
frage. Did he win that battle? 

There are two amendments to the Constitution which can be traced 
directly to the efforts of Bryan. If it bad not been for Bryan these 
amendments would not baye been made during this generation. 

While he was Secretary of State he negotiated with the great powers 
of the world 3% peace treaties, and when the World War broke Ger- 
many had accepted in principle the Bryan peace treaties. He advo- 
cuted a ratification of the treaty of Versailles, and when he found it 
could not be accomplished, he was the first to suggest the reserva- 
tions which would make possible its ratification. To-day, we have 
nll the great nations of the world, except Mexico, Russia, and the 
United States, participating in a League of Nations fer pence. We 
have the Locarno pect. Both these agreements ratify the principles of 
the Bryan peace trestles. We are now in the World Court, with reser- 
vations, Has he wou the fight for world peace? 

Faithful always until death, he died fighting for the simple faith 
to which he adhered. 

My friend and your friend is dead. He died as he had Med, fighting 
up until the very moment of his death for the religion to which he 
had consecrated his life, Over the radio, 15 minutes after his death, 
fu joy quiet farm home in Illinois, there came to me the sad news 
of the death of my friend. When a great tree falls in a forest of 
trees, it leuves a vacant spot which is not filed for a hundred years 
of time. In the death of Nryan, n great oak has fallen in the forest, 
und the place where it stood can not be filled in this generation nor 
in the next, nor in the next. 

There are those who believe that if we think lovingly of the dead 
they come back and hover near us, and it may be that to-nigbt as we 
have assembled here, we who knew him best and who loved him mest, 
und. as we think lovingly of the great dead, It muy be that he has 
returned and hovers in the air above this audience. I can almost 
fen} kis presence here. Through the remainder of the years of this 
earth, which may be mine, I expect to be influenced always by the 
character and the leadership of Bryan. The principles for which he 
fought will live. Our great leader is dend, but his soul goes 
marching on. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY RY TRADITION AND SERVICE THE PARTY OF 
THE PEOPLE 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask nnanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recerp by printing a speech deliv- 
ered by my colieague [Mr. BLAND]. 

The SPEAKER. The geutleman from Virginia asks unanl- 
mems consent to extend his remurks in the Recerp by printing 
a speech delivered by his colleague, Mr. ELanp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
on Saturday nicht, March 13, 1926, my colleague, Han. S. Orts 
BLAND, of Virginia, delivered a speech over the radio upon the 
snhject, “ The Democratice Party by tradition and service the 
party of the people,” which I feel ought to be preserved oud 
mide available for future referenee. It is a masterful exposi- 
tion of the tenets of our party by a distinguished and valuable 
Member of this House: 


In a republic every citizen who is or may became qualified to vote 
Lys net only the right to vote but he is under the highest duty to 
vote as the best interest of his country demands. To perform that 
duty properly intelligent discussion, calm consideration, und free jug 
ment are essential, 

Pubiie opinion will ciffer on questions of pnblſe policy, and voters 
will divide acedrding to their respective views of pubic measures, On 
one side or the other of the resulting line of cleavage the great bulk 
of voters will fall. Parties result. A politival party bas been defined 
ty be an association of voters belicving in certain principles of govern- 
ment formed to urge the adoption and exceutlon of such principles in 
governmental affairs through oficers of like beliefs. 

It hus heen shid that party association and party organizntion are 
ta the organs of government almost what the motor neryes are to the 
muscles, sinews, and bones of the human body. Parties, therefore, are 
necessity, for through them comes cducated und orgunized public 
opinion. 
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The Democratic Party by tradition and service ts the party of tho 
people. 

Throughout its existence, which paratels the existence of this Re- 
public itself, the Democratic Party has adhered to certain cardinal 
principles which have become its confession of faith and by which In 
all its service it has been guided. Foremost among its tenets are 
equality of opportunity to all citizens of the Republic, no special 
privileges, superiority of the common welfare to special interest, a 
maximum of local self-government, and a determined resistance to 
excessive federalism. 

The Democratic Party originated in the demand for an effective 
instrument through which popular will might become effective, by 
which the young Republle might be preserved for the mass of its 
citizens, and its transition into a government of special classes might 
he defeated. Under the virile leadership of Jefferson and of Jackson 
Its course became charted, and the direction given it by these great 
leaders uns remained unaltered through succeeding generations. 

The Democratic Party has been the party of progress, for it was 
under Democratic initiative and action that Louisiana was purchased, 
Florida ceded, Texas annexed, the Oregon territory secured, Call- 
fornia and the adjoining territery acquired, and Arizona and New 
Mexico obtained. 

With this party superiority of the common welfare to special inter- 
ests bas run like a thread of gold through all its works. Considering 
only more modern times, It was with this objective that under Cleve- 
land in 1887 it secured the creation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, with important powers over the railways, and established 
machinery for the purpose of curbing discriminations and providing 
uniformity in rates. 

With President Wilson's Inanguration in 1913 the Democratic Party 
came inte possession of all hranches of the Government. 

Only a short time elapsed before the Enropean conflict, and there- 
after matters incident to that war and foreign affairs were necessarily 
ef major consideration, but during the few months before that war 
the Democratic Party made the most remarkable record for remedial 
and constuctive legislation this country has ever seen. 

In striking contrast with the Republican record of broken promises 
in 1909, the Democratic Party enacted tariff legislation with rates 
upon a revenne basis and yet materially lowering the burdens upon the 
people. 

‘or many years periodical panics had demonstrated the defective 
fisenl system of this country, but a nation-wide demand for reforms 
had been answered under Republican administrationa by interminable 
talk culminating finally in the submission of a bill for a central bank 
violating American Ideals and based npon a principle repudiated in 
Andrew Jackson's time. In a few months after it came into power 
the Democratic Party, In the interest of the whole people, had di- 
vorced financial interests from thelr control of the country’s finances 
and produced the Federal reserve act based upon regional control. Thus, 
to quote the language of President Wilson, “There was destroyed the 
monopoly of money and created a democracy of credit.” 

Agricultore had sorely needed a credit system which would give it 
equality of opportunity with other industries, but nothing was done 
until the rural credits act was supplled by Democratic action. Since 
the Democratle Party went ont of power ita successor, in its con- 
#ideration of agricultural retief, bas wandered in a qnagmire of tegis- 
lative makeshifts and achieved an unsurpassable record of Iillinut 
inaction, 

By means of the Cinyton Antitrust Act the Democratic Party pro- 
vided the weapons to prevent corporations and consolidations from 
throftling industry and to secure to all legitimate business equality 
of opportunity. 

It established a Federal Tariff Commission to the end that tarit 
duties might be sancly considered in the light of facts impartially 
established, but its sagacious conception has been perverted by partisan 
uppolntments ond an instrumentality created for the gencral good made 
a medium for additional bnrdens. 

Immediately upon its restoration to power the Republican Party 
returned to its customary practice of rewarding favorites by the enact- 
ment of the Fordney-McCumber tariff Jaw, which carried duties higher 
than in any previous veurs and which, according to economists, while 
collecting $566,000,000 in reveniies for the Government, has handed 
out in subsidies to industry the stupendons sum of $2,434,000,000, 

The Democratie Party in the interest af all the people obtained the 
passage of the Income tax law, whereby the burdens of Government were 
more equitably distributed In accordance with ability to pay, and 
secured the passage of the Smith-Leyer Agricultural Extension Act, by 
which it stitnulated agricultural development, placed the dissemination 
of useful information upon a scientific basis, and promoted the general 
welfare of agniculture. 

Under the leadership of Grover Cleveland and Woodrow Wilson fhe 
decay of the Navy of the United States was checked, and measures 
were taken for its restoration so. effective in scape as to make tho 
Nayy a formidable factor in winning the World Wee. With a vision 
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almost prophetic it Improved this means of national defense so sorely 
needed. In addition, as a necessary means of national defense and for 
the promotion of our commercial development, it placed merchant ships 
bearing the American flag again upon the seas. 

It established a Federal Trade Commission that honest business 
might be protected from dishonest and unfair practices, but under the 
present Republican administration many offenders have nothing more 
to fear when haled before that body than a mild admonition to 
dvsist and the exaction of a promise therenfter to be good with the 
assurance that if this promise is given not even the offender's name 
Shall be made known. As thus administered, the public may not 
distinguish between business which has dealt fairly with it and business 
which, by sharp practices and unscrupulous methods, has sought to 
secure improper advantages. 

True to its cardinal principle that legislation should be for the gen- 
eral public benefit and not for the benefit of the favored few, the 
Domocratic Party has compelled the revenue acts of 1924 and 1926 
to extend relief to all classes and not to help only a few favored 
beneficiaries. 

In these days of gigantic consolidations of capital when the un- 
democratic practice of centralized control in the hands of a small 
minority of stockholders has become the financial fashion, the Demo- 
cratic Party is the only political organization to which the American 
people may turn with confident hope of relief. 

The Democratic Party has always insisted upon a maximum of local 
self-government, and vigorously opposed Federalism except within those 
limits clearly defined In the Federal Constitution, Recent declarations 
on the part of Republican officials in high station favoring this policy 
is but a belated acceptance by them of Democratic doctrine, and a 
confession of the truth which the Democratic Party has proclaimed 
throughout Its existence. This recent conversion to Democratic views 
evifleuces more strongly than words could express the magnificent 
service the Democratic Party has rendered the Nation even in its 
reverses for it shows that by its continued, earnest, and persistent 
advocicy of this great fundamental it has made even its enemies to 
recognize finally that upon this great fundamental must rest the 
safety and perpetuity of our Institutions. If the Democratic Party 
had accomplished nothing more thun this, it would have amply justi- 
fied its existence, 

The Democratic Party, with its traditional opposition to centraliza- 
tion and with its firm belief in the superiority of the popular will, 
can never subscribe to a practice of government whereby the Execu- 
five, ns a condition precedent to official appointments requiring the 
sanction of the Senate, may previously impose secret conditions or make 
effective Executive will by blanket resiguations executed in advance of 
nppointments to be used as the Executive may determine, for in such 
a course the Democratic Party finds the seeds of possible despotism, 
the certainty of restraint upon freedom of official nction, and the inyi- 
tation to dismiss faithful officials on a mere arbitrary caprice. 

The Democratic Party wages no war with legitimate business. Fair 
dealing and honest practice, with due regard to the rights of all, is 
Its demand; and in that party honest business may find its most cer- 
tain guaranty of freedom from unfair advantages and dishonest pur- 
sults. This guaranty will be found in the party's consistent record for 
more than a hundred years, and by its work in the past it may be best 
judged for the future. 

No finer declaration of its faith may be made than is contained In 
the following langnage: Fs 

“The Democratic Party of the Union recognizes that as the Nation 
grows older new issues are born of time and progress and old issues 
perish, But the fundamental principles of the Democracy, approved 
by the united voice of the people, remain and will ever remain as the 
best and only security for the continuance of free government. The 
preservation of personal rights, the equality of all citizens before the 
law, the reserved rights of the States, and the supremacy of the Fed- 
eral Government within the limits of the Constitution will ever form 
the true basis of our liberties and can never be surrendered without 
destroying the balance of rights and powers which enabled a continent 
to be developed in peace and social order to be maintained by means of 
local self-government.” 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


The motion of Mr. Dickrnson of Iowa was then agreed to; 
accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr, Hawtey in 
the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose 
to bring before the House a few observations with reference 
to the agricultural situation as it now exists in this country. 
I know there is considerable anxiety in practically every part 
of the country as to what the action of this Congress is going to 
be. I presume that the one comment that one sees oftener than 
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any other comment in the newspapers and that one hears 
among the Members of the House is, when talking with other 
people with reference to the agricultural situation, the fact 
that there has not been an agreement among all of the agri- 
cultural people themselves as to what form of relief this legis- 
lation should take. 

In all fairness to the agricultural people of the country [ 
submit this observation: I would like to know whether or not 
there was a unnnimous agreement as to just how we were to 
revise the taxes in this country and whether or not this Con- 
gress or this administration or the minority leadership of tha 
House asked that all of their people agree upon an absolute 
program for tax reduction before we proceeded to legislate in 
behalf of the taxpayer. As a matter of fact, what did happen 
was that the Committee on Ways and Means took all the 
suggestions made all over the country and brouglit out a Dill 
that they thought was most adaptable to the protection of the 
taxpuyers of all classes. That bill was passed in this House by 
an almost unanimous vote, but there was not and there could 
not have been a unanimous agreement in advance as to how 
the taxes are going to be reduced in this country; and for that 
reason I suggest that the man who says that the farmers 
ought to all go home and not come back to Washington until 
they have reached a unanimous ugrcement is a man who is 
deliberately attempting to evade the responsibility of doiug 
the Job that ought to be done lu behalf of the farmers of the 
country. [Applause.] 

Second. I would like to know whether or not there was any 
unanimous agreement when we sought to control radio com- 
munication in this country. Did you ask that all of the people 
owning operating stations, or that all of the people that huve 
receiving sets, reach a unanimous agreement as to what ought 
to be doue so far as the control of radio communication is 
concerned? Of course not. A constructive program was 
brought into the Honse. The committee held hearings, and 
they brought out a bill, and this House passed it, and from 
this time on I hope that the Members of the House who have 
this matter under consideration, who are trying to formulate 
their opinions as to how they ought to vote upon it, will get it 
out of their systems that these farm people of the country or 
the farm organizations ought to reach a unanimous agreement 
before coming before this or any other Congress and submitting 
their plan of relief, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I prefer not to yield, at least 
for 30 minutes. The thing that I am getting at is why should 
we ask the impossible of the agricultural people of this coun- 
try; why should we ask them to do the things that every 
other interest in the country is not required to do? Instead of 
saying to the farmers that they ought to reach an agreement 
as to what they want, we ought to take the sentiment as we 
find it among the farm people of the country, analyze it, and 
bring forth a constructive piece of legislation so far as pos- 
sible mecting their requirements, and in that way make a 
reasonuble effort to meet the situation. 

I have heard it said that the farmers are asking things that 
the other interests of the country have never asked. I con- 
tend that that is not true. The first thing that the farmers 
are asking now is that an agricultural board be created. Wo 
have established such a precedent in respect to practically 
every other interest in the country, and we belicve that we 
ought to have such A board for the protection of agriculture, 
If the farmer comes to Washington to present his grievance, 
where will he find a peg upon which to hang his hat at this 
time? The banker can come here and go to the Comptroller 
of the Currency, the man interested in a railroad proposition 
cau go to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the man 
who is interested in practically every other interest in the 
country can find a particular place to go where he may pre- 
sent his grievance. The Department of Agriculture, accord- 
ing to the statement of ‘the present Secretary, is a fact-finding 
institution, and it is not a policy-fixing organization. For that 
reason you are not supposed to go there if you have a legisla- 
tive program in your pocket that you want to present to the 
Congress of the United States in respect to agriculture. 

We have worked out for the protection of all of the different 
interests of this country various places where their policies 
are considered and where their interests are given consideru- 
tion. I believe we onght to have a farm board, and that that 
farm board ought to be farmer named, and I believe that that 
policy is one that this country ean afford to adopt. 

Why should we have some method by which we can determino 
a national policy so fur as agriculture is concerned? 

Mr. Chairman, I like to go back and read through history 
and find where these very questions were discussed in the dayg 
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that have gone. I went to the Library and turned to the old 
veto message of President Buchanan when he vetoed the first 
laud grant agricultural college bill that was presented in Con- 
uress. He followed that veto with a veto of the homestead act. 
Those acts did two things. One of them gave opportunity to 
the people who wanted to go out into the Middle West and find 
a place where they could make a livelihood and establish a 
home, and the other gaye grants of land for the purpose of 
encouraging education. We tind that President Buchanan used 
exactly the same objections at that time to both the college- 
lund grants and the homestead act that are now being used 
against the farmer because they are asking that you establish 
a particular board in aid of farm policies in this country to-day. 

If I have time I would like to explain to you just a few of 
those objections, and J am going to recite just a few in number. 
Buchanan said first that it is an expenditure from the Public 
Treasury. and that is an objection we hear when we want to 
create a farm board, although for the benefit of a million or a 
million and a half taxpayers. We created n tax-review board 
of 16 for tax review und gave them a salary of $10,000 apiece. 
So the public expenditure item does not appeal to me, in view 
of that situation. f 

Second. He says that it interferes with State control of edu- 
cation policies and would Jead to extravagance in State expend- 
itnres. We find there ure a great many people saying that if 
we tried to adopt a national agricultural policy we ure going to 
interfere with the States doing certain things and with the 
individual farmer doing certain things in behalf of themselves. 
1 do not agree with that contention at all, 

Third. He says it will permit the acquirement by individuals 
of large tracts of land and in this way deter the development 
of States. 
initiative. 

Fourth. He says the Federal Government would have no 
power to execute or enforce the trust. That does not apply. 

Fifth. Create rival colleges; and 

Sixth. No power to grant under the Constitution—the old 
flirendworn theory that you can not do it under the provisions 
of the Constitution of the United States. Those were the objec- 
tions with reference to the college land grant law. 

he objections with reference to the homestead law were as 
follows: First, that it is unconstitutional—and we are facing 
that very nearly every day; and, second, it will prove unequal 
and unjust—and here I am going to insert a little statement 
that I will not rend. It is only a short paragraph and I hope 
will not be considered as violating the rules of the House in the 
extension of my remarks: 


If you give the new settlers their land for a comparatively nominal 
price, upon every principle of equality and justice you will be obliged 
to refund out of the common Treasury the difference which the old 
have paid above tho new settlers for their land. * * » 

This bill will prove unequal and unjust in its operation, because 
from its nature it Is confined to one class of our people. It is a boon 
exclusively conferred upon the cultivators ef the soil. Whilst it is 
cheerfully admitted that these are the most numerous and useful class 
ef our fellow citizens and eminently deserve all the advantages which 
our laws have already extended to them, yet there should be no new 
legislation which would operate to the injury or embarrassment of the 
large body of respectable artisans and laborers. * * + 

But to give this common inheritance away would deprive the old 
States of their just proportion of this revenue without holding out 
the least corresponding adyantage. Whilst it is our common glory that 
the new Stutes have become so prosperous and populous, there is no 
good reason why the old States should offer premiums to their own 
citizens to emigrate from them to the West. 


Third, it will reduce the value of outstanding land warrants. 
Fourth, unequal and unjust because it is confined to one class 
of people, and we find here that one of the indictments that 
they are making against the farmers of this country is the fact 
we are asking for legislation that they say will inure to the 
benetit of one class of people. I do not believe that can be 
possibly true. I believe the consumers of this country are just 
ns much interested in farm relief as the producers, because it is 
the only way they can be assured of a food supply and know 
that it is not going to be exhausted. 

Seventh. He says it will reduce the public revenues. That is 
another reason, so we find there is a lot of sentiment growing 
out of these old veto bills which were for the benefit of the 
rural localities of this country that are exactly parallel and 
have for their excuse the same objections which are now being 
made to farm relief under the present plan: 


The people of the United States have advanced with steady but rapid 
strides to their present condition of power and prosperity. They have 
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cgual rights of all, whether they be rich or poor. 


No agrarian senti- ! Drummond, who lives at Kansas City, Mo. 
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ment has cver prevailed among them. The honest poor man by frugal- 
ity and Industry can in any part of our country acquire a competence 
for himself and his family, and in doing this he feels that he cats the 
bread of independence. He desires no charity, either from the Govern- 
ment or his neighbors. This bill, which proposes to give him land at 
an almost nominal price out of the property of the Government, will go 
far to demoralize the people and repress this noble spirit of Independ- 
ence, It may introduce among us those pernicious social theories which 
have proved so disastrous in other countries. (James Buchanan.) 


I am going to insert here also an observation from one of the 
writers on the fall of Rome, wherein he says that the crucial 
test in the matter of the Roman Empire was a discouragement 
of the rural people, and where they went out on the land and 
found they could not exist, and gradually they drifted into the 
cities and there became what is known as the socialistic or 
radical members of society, and sooner or later caused the 
downfall of the city of Rome. I am going to insert a paragraph 
or two, because 1 do not want to take the time of the House in 
reading it: / 


[From the History of Rome, by James B. Norman] 
THE PLACH OF AGRICULTURE IN RECONSTRUCTION 
(Published by E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


Under the commonwealth, in proportion as tbe publice domain in- 
creased by means of war, it was the constant practice of the Roman 
Senate to allot part of the conquered lands for the use of returning 
soldiers and the poorer citizens by dividing it equally among them, but 
neither soldiers nor citizens had the capital necessary for the proper 
cultivation of the soil in order to become prosperous farmers, The 
state did not undertake to provide her soldiers with financial ald after 
they had been settled on the land, nor to protect them against usurious 
money lenders. When they had been granted land, the soldiers were 
left to their own resources, with the result that few of them were ever 
able to live thereon as independent land-owning farmers. But the dim- 
culties were intensified because of taxation. * * Being thus 
doubly oppressed by a lack of capital and a Jand tax, the small land- 
owning * : farmer was invariably forced to borrow money at a 
high rate of interest; hence arose among [those] settled on the land 
a class of rural debtors, whose only recourse was frequently to sell 
their land to wealthy owners of large estates. * * * So the [set- 
tlers] with their families would drift back to Rome or to other cities, 
where they increased the number of the lowest class of citizens, the 
so-called proletarian. When the state, therefore, undertook to establish 
[settlers] against usurers, or their sufficient capital, the [settlers] 
failed completely as farmers. * * * The decline of the Roman 
democratic commonwealth can not be separated from its land-settlement 
problem. At Rome agitation for social reform wus generally agrarian, 
und the great agrarian revolution under the Gracchi can not be clearly 
conceived apart from the history of the public land. 

There was a demand for new land legislation, We find the leaders 
of the dispossessed, living as the submerged sixth or lowest class in 
the city of Rome, constantly agitating for an agrarian Jaw, con- 
triving means to check the devices of those who endeavored to elude it. 
Under the commonwealth the avowed patrons of liberty considered a 
satisfactory agrarian law the main bulwark of the state, and they 
were ever sounding in the ears of Senators the troubles to which they 
were exposing themselves and threatening the welfare of the state by 
its violation. * * The agitation at the time of the Gracchi 
(133-121 B. C.) resulted in a change being brought about in the distri- 
bution of land. The agrarian proposal of Tiberius Gracchus was that 
each family should be allotted 30 jugera (20 acres) of land. But 
again no further efforts were made to provide operating capital for the 
new occupiers, both soldiers and citizens. It was not long under these 
conditions before the new landowners had sold their small holdings 
and again joined the discontented hosts of Rome's proletariat. It be- 
comes evident, therefore, that the mere allotment of land to settlers 
is not n safe or sufficient assurance of land settlement and productive 
agriculture, * + II either Tiberius or Caius Gracchus had suc- 
ceeded in their scheme of reforming the land-settlement policy of the 
Noman commonwealth, the loss of liberty, with all the conseqnent 
injserles which befell the state, might have been prevented. 


Mr. DAVEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I prefer to proceed for 20 min- 
utes without yielding, and then I will be glad to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Next I want to talk to you for a 
little bit on market stabilization. Now, I know that the chief 
charge they always make is that we are trying to fix prices. 
Now. we are not trying to do that at all. We are trying to 
find a method by which we can market our commodities with- 
out having them fluctuated up and down, but have them follow 
a stabilized price year after year. No Government control, no 
price fixing, Why, when you pick up an eastern journal or any 
eastern paper I find one man who is quoted is a man named 
I do not know how 
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close he has been to a farm, but if he has ever gotten close] much they think the domestic consumers will consume, and at 


enough to the farm und studied farm problems from the 
farmer's viewpoint, it has not been called to my attention to 
this date, and he is the man the editorials of the eastern papers 
quote more than anybody else. In a letter to me, signed by 
Mr. Drummond, he says my bill is not price fixing; and he 
says, “I do not consider your bill a price-fixing measure or 
that objections to it on that ground are justified.’ 

What else? There is a man by the name of Yoakum, who 
got out a pamphlet here a while ago, and in that pamphlet he 
snid that one of the troubles of the bill as proposed is that 
under it the farmer loses control of his commodity. I am 
not speaking particularly about my bill; I am not asking 
the Committee on Agriculture to report my bill, but I want 
them to report some bill which will do the job under exist- 
ing conditions. If there is anything in my Dill that is con- 
structive, they are welcome to it, and if there is nothing in it 
that is constructive they are free to cast it aside. 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? ; 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I can not yield now. 
yield after I have spoken 30 minutes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Does the gentleman think he will have 
any time left to yield after he has spoken 30 miuntes? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. After I finish my statement 
gentlemen can ask me the questions they desire. 

Now, Mr. Yoakum in his pamphlet—and I know that a 
great many Members of the House got it, because a number of 
them have spoken to me about it—says the farmer loses all 
control of his commodity, that the control of the commodity 
is taken out of his hands. Why, bless your heart, the one 
thing that the grain dealers are afraid of is that if this legis- 
lation is passed it will put into the hands of the farmer the 
control of his commodities. It does not take the control of the 
farmer’s grain away from him at all. The only suggestion 
that has been made, so far, with reference to the commodity 
is that if he does a certain thing with a certain commodity, 
it will become subject to the payment of an equalization tax or 
a fee. I do not know whether that provision will be retained 
in the bill or not. There is now a suggestion that these com- 
modities shall be subject to a tax when they are at the point 
of process. I think either method will be sane and will do 
the business. 

I want to say to you that there is no use in Congress trying 
to pass a legislative bill here for the purpose of relieving the 
farmer unless you put in an equalization fee and an equaliza- 
tion of control of some kind. No; I will withdraw that state- 
ment and I will say this: You can substitute a board and give 
thut board a certain authority, and if you do not put in an 
equalization fee which will give somebody some control over 
the commodity you might just as well make a watch and expect 
it to run without a mainspring. In other words, it is an essen- 
tial in this legislation, in order that it shall be effective, to 
have some control of that kind. Therefore if you have 2 
board and give that board the right to name an agency to 
handle the commodity, you will be able to do business. 

I do not believe the board ought to handle the commodity 
itself. We should give the right of preference to the producers 
to handle their commodities; and why? That is the only 
thing that will encourage the producers of this country to get 
together in an effective cooperative organization, and if you 
do not allow the farmer to handle his own commodity, that 
commodity will not be marketed in his interest. 

It has been suggested here and in numerous pieces of legis- 
lation that this board be not given the right to buy or sell, but 
the right to designate an agency to handle a particular com- 
modity. For instance, in the corn situation out in Iowa at 
the present time I do not think you could probably get this 
legislation through and in operation to the point where it would 
‘affect the present corn supply; but if we can get it through, 
the farmers will think they will have some protection next 
year, and for that reason they will be able to proceed with more 

> 

If the board could say to the corn producers out in Towa, 
“Tf you farmers can get together in a producers! cooperative 
agency and handle that commodity, then that agency could 
be named to handle that commodity.” Under these circum- 
stances I predict that you could perfect a producers’ organiza- 
tion within 60 days; and if you can do that, you can control 
and establish the price of corn out there where it would serve 
as a protection for the producers of corn. 

Who suggests the price? It is not my belief that the board 
ought to suggest the price. I believe that the beard ought to 
have the right to say to that cooperative association, “It is 
your duty to see how much corn is on hand, and what the pros- 
pects are of the next year’s production.” Then if there is going 
to be an oyerplus, it is the business of the agency to say how 
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what price, and then it is their business to say what the pros- 
pects are for the disposition of the balance of that which is 
surplus over and above the domestic consumption. If that can 
be done, you will be able to stabilize the price of that com- 
medity and carry it along from month to month on a stable 
basis, rather than have it fluctuate, as grain has fluctuated in 


| the past year on the board of trade, from 12 cents to 14 cents 


in a single day. 

You may say that if a farmers’ cooperative association shall 
have the right to fix prices, they will fix them too high. I am 
not one who entertains that fear. If there is a producers' or- 
ganization anywhere which has a greater fear than the fact 
that they are going to have too large a crop and too high a 
price, I do not know what it is. 

The thing they try to avoid is too high a price and an ex- 
cessive acreage of that particular commodity, because if there 
is anything that will break down 2 cooperative organization, 
it is too much of a commodity at too high a price. For that 
reason I believe you can trust these commodity producers ta 
establish a fair price rather than an excessive price, ond in 
that way yon will not only protect the producer but the con- 
sumer as well. If the price is so low that the producer can 
not profitably produce it, he will go out of the production of 
that commodity, and for thut reason it seems to me it is a 
fair yardstick in the matter of prices. 

The board in their assessment of the equalization fee ought 
to have the right to say, at least to this agency, that the price 
must be satisfuctory to this board in order that they can 
carry out the program for fhe assessment of the equalization 
fee and the assessment of the loss, 

A great many people are saying that the whole trouble 
with the farmer is the fact that he does not have a balanced 
production. I want to read u statement from George E. 
Roberts in his report, given out monthly, with reference to the 
farmer in Towa: 


The farmer who has both hogs and corn is in a balanced situation 
nud doing well; the farmer who has hogs bat is without enongh corn for 
them can boy corn at n low price, and the farmer who has corn and 
nothing to feed it to wants the export corporation to buy his corn 
above the market price, dump it in Europe ut u loss, and charge part 
of the loss to his neigiibor who had foresight enough to grow some- 
thing te ent his corn, 


Let me suggest this to you, that if George E. Roberts can 
go ont into Lowa and tell us how to keep a balanced production 
between corn and hogs, Iowa can afford to pay him $1,000,000 
a year in salary. 

We have had a fluctuation out there from 276,000,000 bushels 
to 477,000,000 bushels, on practically the same acrenge, in the 
last two years. We have found that when Iowa had lots of 
hogs to feed we had no corn, and when we had lots of corn we 
had a reduction in the number of hogs. We find that the eco- 
nomic status simply keeps us across the barrel all the while, 
and it is absolutely ümpossible to keep those two commodities 
balanced. Why? Because the Lord has too much to do with 
the amount of corn you are going to raise on an acre of land. 
It may go anywhere from 20 to 50 bushels to the acre, We also 
find that if von have the same number of acres you may haye 
a surplus of 200,000,600 bushels in one year and you may have 
a deficit of 100,000,000 bushels the next year. We also find 
that the Lord himself is the only one who knows whether the 
average brood sow is going to have three pigs or seven pigs in 
any one year. The climatic conditions aud the weather con- 
ditions prevailing at the time they are born enter into it. 
George B. Roberts or no other man has foresight enough to 
keep corn and hogs in a balanced production in the State of 
Iowa or any other State. {Applause.] 2 

A great many people say we are asking for something that 
other interests have not enjoyed. I want to say to you that if 
we were asking for the first time the old protective tariff nnd 
the protection of industry it would be called economically un- 
sound, just as they are calling this economically unsound, 1 
want to say to you that if you should go into the New England 
States, which have prospered largely because of our protective 
system, and start in to inaugurate the same kind of “ leave-me- 
alone” policy that they want the farmer to exist under, and it 
you should take away from them all of the protection which 
the Government now gires them nnd leave them to their own 
existence, as they want to leave the farmer, you would find 
that the industrial section of this country would immediately 
deteriorate at a faster rate than the farmers of the Middle 
West. deteriorated following the war. 

I know what some of my good Democratic friends are going 
to say. I know there was an economist who went out to 
Omaha a little while ago and made a speech. Ile said the way 
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to eqnalize things was to reduce the tariff, and a lot of the 
newspapers here editorially said that was economically un- 
sound. because he was going against the established policy 
that had been formulated and existing for a number of years, 
Let me say to you good Democrats that if you are going to 
reduce the tariff and if you have enough Members in both the 
House and Senate to do it in the next Congress, you can not 
do it until March 4, 1929, and that will mean that about 70 
per cent of the farmers will go broke in the meantime. So 
you ought to get in on a program to try to do something to 
correct existing conditions and not wait until that time. 

Mr. RANKIN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. No. 

Mr. RANKIN. With your help we could put it over a veto. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. A short time ago I found this 
statement with reference to penalizing one branch of one 
industry in order to protect another: 


The Dickinson bill docs not penalize any branch of the farming 
industry as intimated by Mr. Roberts. The producer of each com- 
modity would stand its own losses. The bill provides there shall be 
separate accounting made for each commodity. Thus corn men would 
pay their export losses and the livestock men their losses. 


So much for balanced production. There is a great deal 
being said about economic soundness. Somehow or other the 
yardstick by which you measure whether or not a thing is 
economically sound usually depends upon the side of the pock- 
ethook from which you are looking at it. If you want to eat 
cheap food at the expense of the Western farmer and if you 
want to buy it as cheaply as you can in order to make your 
pay check go us far as you ean, it is very easy to say that a 
bill of this kind is economically unsound because it will in- 
crease the cost of living. I do not believe that. I would like 
any man to show me how or where he benelited in his bread 
supply two or three yeurs ago by reason of the fact that the 
price of wheat was so low that the wheat farmers of the 
Northwest, Kansas, and Oklahoma went broke by reason of 
producing it ut too low a price. I would like any man to 
show me how or wherein he is léving cheaper to-day by rea- 
son of the fact that corn is not within 20 cents of the cost 
of production in the State of Towa at the present time. I 
would like some one to tell me wherein they are living any 
cheaper now in view of the fact that oats are worth only 
28 to 30 cents per bushel. I was out in Defiance, Ohio, the 
other day aud on the market there oats were selling at 32 
cents a bushel. I would like to see a Member from the State 
of Obio who can get np on this floor and say that a farmer 
living in the State of Ohio can afford to produce onts at 32 
cents a bushel on Ohio land, with the present overhead 
charges in the State of Ohio. I find that the Quaker Oat- 
meal mill in the city of Cedar Rapids, Towa, is enlarging its 
plant to the tune of a $5,000,000 addition, and that it declared 
un additional diyidend of $2.50 on every share of common 
stock. They did that largely because they could buy oats 
from the farmer at a bankrupt price, declare nu additional 
dividend on their common stock, and yet the consumer has 
not gotten a nickel’s worth of benefit out of the entire trans- 
action. [Applause.j 

Objection is made that we are going to sell our surplus in 
Europe cheaper tban we would charge the American people 
for the commodity. Why, bless your hearts, we are only fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the great industrial interests of this 
country that are doing that very thing and have been doing 
it for 25 years, and everybody knows it. [Applause.] Why 
should we be so afraid to establish another interest in this 
country on the same parity? If you want to make a good ob- 
servation that will be of economic value to this country, I 
wish you would look up the amount of merchandise produced 
by some of the big corporations in this country, including the 
United States Steel Corporation, and find out how much of 
their commodities they sell abroad and at how much of a re- 
duced price in comparison with the price sold for to the con- 
sumer in this country. [Applause.] I think you could make 
un observation that would live in this country for years, and 
I do not see why it shonid not be done. 

I know that a great many people are saying that the farmers 
of the country are radical. They are not radical. They are 
only asking that you do for them what has been done for other 
interests in this country. I want to say to you I believe they 
are entitled to that, and I believe they are going to continue 
to persist in their demand, just as they persisted in seeking 
the passage of a homestead law and kept at it until it was 
passed. 

You will remember that while Abraham Lincoln was Presi- 
dent of the United States the homestead law was passed and 
signed, and for 65 years it has been the backbone of Illinois 
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and all of that territory west of the Mississippi River that has 
developed so greatly in all of these years. Had it not been for 
that law, I do not believe you would have seen such progress 
in 150 years as you have seen out there in the past 65 years 
following the enactinent of the homestead how. 

Lincoln said: 


The farmers interest Is most worthy of all to be cherished and enl- 
tivated—that if there be inevitable conflict between that interest und 
any other, the other should yield. 


But we have come to the crossing of the ways. We have 
come to where, if you please, we, in this food-producing section 
of the country, are going to go through exactly the sume ex- 
perience they have gone through in practically every other 
civilized country of the world where the food producer has heen 
compelled to work for his own interests, work out his own 
problems, while everybody else got the things they needed in 
order to put their interests on a higher scale, and then the 
farmer wis compelled to produce the food and let them consume 
it with no particular return other thin what they thought he 
ought to have. 

Now, let me suggest another thing at this point. The other 
day I was up in Peunsylvania at Harrisburg. Pennsylvania 
is a good State. They have more politics to the square inch 
now in Pennsylvania, I think, than in any other State of the 
Union. [Laughter and applinse.] Tam for politics. T believe 
we ought to have polities. On the night I was up in Harris- 
burg I fonnd this statement in the Harrisburg Telegraph. Dis- 
cussing the farm problem, it said: 


Our farmers— 

Pennsylvania farmers— 
are setting about to solve their own problems to meet 
difficulties, 

Get this, now: 

Confident that the people of the towns and cities will do the fair 
thing by them in real, constructive legislation in harmony with sound, 
economic principles, 


In other words, the farmers of this country are not of suffi- 
cient importance to pass their own legislation or approve their 
own legislation or suggest their own legislation, but the town 
and the city people are to pass such legislation us is for the 
interest of the farmer, and they «re going to decide what is for 
his best interests, 

Next, I found in the report of a man by the name of Fontaine, 
who is a financial writer for both the New York World and 
the Washington Post, a statement which to me is very inter- 
esting. It was a comment by Richard B. Mellon, president of 
the Mellon National Bank, of Pittsburgh, Pa. He was sailing 
for Europe, and was interviewed by Mr. Fontaine just before 
his ship sailed. This is what Mr. Mellon said—and mind you, 
do not connect this np with the Mr. Mellon who is Secretary 
of the Treasury, because I think he is a splendid Secretary of 
the Treasury and has managed the finances of this country 
more successfully than any man we have had in that job ia 
recent years, but I want to say to you that I do not conenr in 
the views of his brother with reference to certain observations 
he made just before sailing for Europe. This is the state- 
ment he made: 


From present Indications I expect the business year of 1926 to be 
better than the year 1025 was throughout the country generally. 
Fundamentally conditions underlying business are sound und favor- 
able. The steel business in the vicinity of Pittsburgh is showing a 
great improvement over a year ago, Steel rolling mills are operating 
at greater capacity and railroad orders are in larger volume than this 
time a year age. Grain prices, I notice, have fallen off, which is as 
It should be. 


Mark the statement— 
grain prices have fallen off, which is as It should be. 


I want to say to you that if that is the viewpoint of the 
eastern financial operator, of the eastern industrialist, the 
sooner we Gome to where we are going to see either that all 
go up or that those come down that are up, the sooner we will 
get the sympathy of men of this kind, who are now saying the 
farmer is asking what he is not entitled to. [Applause.] So 
fur as I am concerned, Mr, Mellon can sojourn in the Mediter- 
ranean as long as he wants if he is going to come home and 
preach a doctrine of this kind. 

I quote from the Des Moines Register, commenting upon what 
the farmer is asking: 

Now the farm is asking nothing that has not been resorted to over 
and over again for the benefit of others. That is probably the hardest 
fact to put over, because the others have become so accustomed to their 
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role that they take it as part of the "economic law,“ while for the 
farm the proposal is novel and apparently untried. Perhaps those 
who believe in the open market would prefer to abandon the whole 
program of legislative interference. But that is not the question, nor 18 
it likely to be in our time. We do have legislative interference with 
trade, and to that extent the farm must benefit or the farm will 
lose out. 


For tnis reason I want to say to you that largely the criti- 
cism comes from men who feel that they have had a particular 
advantage for so long a time that they are used to it and it is 
part of their lives. Did you ever notice how eusy it is to go to 
church if you get up in the morning at 10 o'clock and shave 
and get ready, und do that every morning at exactly the same 
time, and following a regular rule? You will find that if you 
drop off for about a month you are linble to make it two 
months, and then later make it three months, and if you are 
not careful you will finally get so you do not go to church 
at all. 

That is the way it is with these men with respect to the 
economic laws. It gets to be n habit with them. They think 
anybody who is asking anything along similar lines is asking 
something to which he is not entitled. They are in the habit, 
if you please, of receiving these particular benefits, and there- 
fore anybody who asks anything else is asking for something 
to which he is not entitled. 

There are a lot of people who are now saying that if you 
pass a Jegislative control such as I have suggested, von are 
going to adopt the old system of dumping your surplus in 
Europe. Why, you are not going to do anything of the kind. 
Who controls the exports of grain and foodstuffs into Europe 
at the present time? It is controlled by a very limited num- 
ber of men interested in the export business, and they are 
afraid that if you get a system of this kind into operation, 
their business is going to be interfered with and they are nor 
going to have the say as to when they ought sell in Europe 
and when they ought to store their stuff and not sell it in 
Europe. 

Now, if you will pass legislation such as is suggested here, 
you will control exports as they have never been controlled 
before, The exporters cngaged in the export business have 
heen continually persistent to sce that nothing lesislutively 
interferes with their privilege all these years. 

Next I want to say to you that we are not going to have 
many friends among the grain trade for this proposition. I 
noticed a few days ago in the Grain Dealers’ Journal from 
Chicago some interesting observations that I want to bring to 
your attention. The first editorial says, after making numer- 
ous comments on some radical Menibers of Congress, as they 
cull them—I think they are very conservative fellows—they 
get down to this statement: 


Another iapossible task conferred upon the board is the estimating 
of the losses and expenses to be paid during any “ operation period” 
as a basis for the equalization fee, which the board has discretion 
to ussess on a percentage of the value of a fixed sum per bushel of 
grain sold by the farmer, 


They say you can not estimate the crop conditions in this 
country. If you go to the board of trade in Chicago, how does 
it happen that you can buy May wheat, July wheat, or Sep- 
tember wheut? I would like to know how it happens, who it is 
who estimates so accurately that they are willing to have you 
come in and bet money on whether wheat will go up or come 
down in the next six months. What does future trading in 
grain mean? It means that somebody is estimating, somebody 
is actunily prophesying, what is going to happen in the next 
six months in the grain trade. It means that they are doing 
this thing exactly us we ask to have this board do—determine 
whether or not there is going to be an excessive supply; and 
if there is danger of a surplus, then the board would have the 
right to declare an operating period and the right to try and 
stabilize that price over a chaotic period. 

A great many people have asked, “ What are you going to do 
ubout it if you do not have an exportable surplus?“ There is 
written within this bill a plan of national pooling that is going 
to do more or as much for commodities of which you do not 
sell an exportable surplus or of whieh you do export 50 or 60 
per cent, and it will be as much for the benefit of the pro- 
ducers of one commodity as another. I believe that legislation 
can be passed that will work out a pool and will control sufti- 
cient. of the commodities to stabilize the price, and that is all 
we can hope to do. 

I want to say that you can not market any commodity at a 
fictitions value. Nobody expects that you are going to compel 
the sale of a big crop at as much per unit as you can a small 
crop, but nobody wants the present system to continue where 
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if a man produces a big crop he is at a disadvantage, because 
usually he sells a big crop for less return per nere than he gets 
out of a poor crop, and Iowa did that very thing last year. 
We sre getting less for an excessive corn crop than we got 
in 1924 at half a corn crop. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed one hour, 
Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. I yield myself 15 minutes more. 
Another thing I notice in this same grain trade journal is— 


if this marketing system is effective it would absolutely wipe out the 
grain-nmrketing system of this country. 


Why, it will not wipe it out at all, if they are dealing in 
commissions on grain, but if they are dealing in speculative 
fluctuations it will. I want to say to you that there is too big 
a percentage of grain dealers in this country—and I have an 
idea that it is the same with the cotton dealers, but 1 am not 
fumiliar with cotton—men dealing in price fluctuations and 
that 90 per cent of the grain dealers haye no excuse for exist- 
ence other than the speculative features in grain and are 
dependent on the fluctuations for their livelihood, and for that 
reason they are going to be against any such program as is 
mentioned here. 

I want to mention the conflict of interests in this matter. I 
was talking to 2 Member of the House from the State of New 
York a few days ago. That Member of the House said to me 
that they could not vote for legislation of this kind, hecuuse 
their dairy people buy their grains from the Middle West, and 
that if we raised the price of grain that would raise the price 
of feed to their dairy people, ond therefore they were against 
the legislation. I suggested to him that during the year 1924 
they paid, I presumed, from $1.85 to $1.65 for their corn which 
was consumed in the dairy interests in the State of New York, 
and why? Because of the short corn crop. The next year they 
are going to pay from 85 cents to 95 cents or possibly a dollar 
for their corn, because of the excessive corn crop, and there- 
fore that man, with feed as one of the big items of expense in 
the production of his dairy products, is compelled to fluctunte 
his prices in order to be able to make any money on his dairy 
farm, and for that reason he is suffering from fluctuation in 
price just the same as the farmer who produces a commodity. 
Would it not be better fur the dairy producers in New York if 
they would turn around and say that they would rather have 
corn stabilized at 85 cents or 95 cents and have it continued at 
that price, so that they can work it into their commodity with 
only gradual fluctuations justified by the law of supply aud 
demand, rather than have the speculative price worked in, as it 
is at the present time? For that reason the dairy people should 
be interested in a stabilized price. Then I said that if the New 
York dairy interests are going to take that short-sighted view 
of this and say that they want the corn producers of the West 
to produce corn at a loss, then the only recourse that we have 
is to do the thing that that would compel us to do, and that is 
to get glass-lined freight cars and ship fresh milk into the city 
of New York in competition with the New York man’s fresh 
milk. 

That is being done every day. They ure now shipping milk 
away to Miami, Fla., a distance of 1,500 or 2,000 miles, and it 
is not going to be long until we can ship fresh milk at this dis- 
tance in competition with these people. Therefore, I sny it is 
better for them to produce the milk with the machinery that 
they have and let us produce the corn with the investment and 
the machinery that we have, and we will both make more 
money and both have better trade relations. 

Another man said to me that he was 2 stock feeder in Towa, 
and, therefore, that he did not want the price of corn high. 
The stock feeders of Iowa lost more money in the last four 
years than the corn producers of Town did, and why? Be- 
canse of the fluctnaution in the price of their commodity, It 
happens now that this is their inning, but I happen to know. 
of a lot of stock feeders in Iowa who put corn into stock and 
lost enough so that they ure now losing their farms by renson 
of their Joss in that venture. Stock feeding can not bring a 
certain return for profit unless von can stabilize the price of 
corn, so that you may know where you are going to hind so far 
as the price of your commodity necessary to finish your stock 
is concerned; and for that renson I say to you that the stock 
feeder is just as much interested in stabilizing the price of 
corn as anybody else. True, he might make money one year, 
but, on the other hand, he would lose it more often than he 
would make it, because his investment and overhead is grenter, 
and he can not afford to run the risk that the corn producer 
can. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. DAVEY. With reference to the farm board of which 
the gentleman speaks, I am wondering what the gentleman's 
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idea is, supposing that the board should be ‘backed against the 
public interest, as is alleged to be true in respect to the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Tarif Commission. How would 
‘the gentleman control thut situation? 

The argument is regularly advanced in support of a ‘high- 
protective tariff that farmers should support it, because it 
keeps up wages of workingmen, ‘and thereby makes a better 
domestie market for the farmer's produce. Could not that 
same argument be advanced to ity people in support of legis- 
lation that would maintain a -reasonuble price on agricultural 
products, on the ground that better agricultural prices wauld 
make a better, more stable, and more satisfactory domestic 
murket for the products of tibor and industry? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. ‘I certainly do. 

It is provided in the suggestion for legislation that an ngri- 
cultural council be created consisting of 5 men from each 
Federal land bank district, or 60 men in all. Those five men 
of tlie council are to be selected by the farm organizations 
und the producing organizations of those respective districts. 
Under the new suggestion these 60 men meet and nominate 
30 men for the board, from whom the President shall appoint 
12 members on this board. We are trying to overcome the 
difficulty suggested by ‘having the board farmer named ‘through 
nominations made by farm organizations und the selection of 
the council, with authority to make nominations. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield’? 

Mr. DICKINSON of towa. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman stated that the Agricul- 
tural Committee ought to report some kind of a bill even if 
they do not agree in detail with the bill the gentleman has 
introduced. I think I can tell the gentleman how he can get 
that bill out of the committee. In the lust Congress, out of 21 
members on the Agricultural Committee there were 10 Repub- 
licans, 2 Progressives, and 9 Democrats. This Congress came 
Along with a larger Republican majority, and the steering com- 
mittee of the Republican Party of the House eliminated those 
2 Progressives, and there are now on that committee 13 
stand-pat administration Republicans and 8 Democrats. If 
‘the gentleman will get the President of ‘the United States and 
nis Secretary of Agriculture, ‘both of whom are against his 
bill or any principle in it, to put u lithe pressure on those 13 
Republican members that are now on the Agriculture Com- 
mittee they will report that out, and there will not be a Demo- 
crat on the committee who will delay the reporting of the bill 
a minute, [Applause on the Democratic side 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. The gentleman points out that 
one of the great merits of his bill is that he provides for a 
stabilized price in commodities, vet at the same time saying 
thut this regulation will be subject to the changing conditions 
of the Jaw of suply and demand. Does the gentleman antici- 
pate about how many times a year the price of grain will be 
changed by the board? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The board does not fix the price 
of grain at.all. It is fixed by cooperative producers and 

Mr. BLACK of New York. It might be changed as easily 
as under the present conditions? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. No; I do not think it would be, 


because uniler present conditions they will take the condition 


in Australia and use it as a bugaboo and shoot corn down or 
wheat up 5 or 10 cents a bushel, whereas if you had a board 
interested in the stabilizition of the price rather than profits 
in speculation, you will find the price will reach a stabilized 
int. 

051 r. BLACK of New York. Of course the profits and losses 
from speculation now are largely confined to those trading in 
those markets. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. No; it is felt by everyone that 
‘buys and sell as well as the speculator. 

Mr. BLACK of New Vork. On the other hand, if the prices 
are raised under the gentleman's system, thle increases fall on 
the consumer. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. Increases? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I suggested a While ago that 
there could not be an increase in the cost of living, because 
no one commodity enters into the cost af living sufficiently to 
effect the raise. All food commodities do not fail at the same 
time. We are asking that instead of the old process we 
stabilize, and in carrying out that stabilizing process we do 
not have such finctuating reflected cost of living at all. Whiy? 


You fellows pay more for wheat in its processed capacity now! 
‘than some years ago—that is, the miller does, not the con- 


sumer, The miller pays more now and it is not reflected in 
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What the consumer pays for bread. The cost of bread is not 
fluctuated to the consumer at all. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. The increased cost in the price 
of wheat on the Chicago Board of Trade will not be ultimately 
reflected in the cost to the consumer in the increased price of 
Wheat under the gentleman's system? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. No; it will not for this reason. 
The price on the present board of trade fluctuates, going up 
und down 4 

Mr. BLACK of New York. The gamblers’ price? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. Yes. While under this bill we 
try to carry on a stabilized price. If the trend of economic 
‘conditions to-day is to a rise sve will probably huve a little 
udvance in the price of a commodity, but the advance or decline 
would be gradual. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. On the other hand the price for 
ithe commodity now is natural due to economic conditions and 
the gambler is only suffering under the activities of the ex- 
changes, whereas with an-artilicial price by this board the con- 
sumer will beur the Durden, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. ‘No; the consumer will not be 
affected. ; 

Mr. BANKHEAD, If the gentleman will yield, will the gen- 
tleman give a practical application of its purpose and apply 
it for instance to corn? 

Mr. DLOKINSON of Towa. I Will be glad to do it. ‘Suppose 
now the average of corn production is about 2,600;000,000 
bushels. Of that about 2,000,000,000 bushels is used in ‘the 
locality where it is produced and never enters into ‘trade. 
About 600,000,000 bushels enters into the general trade chan- 
nels. We find when we make u survey that wo are going to 
use in the domestic trade about 540,000,000 ‘bushels of the 
600,000,000, but vou have got 60,000,000 that you can not use, 
and ‘therefore it is what you-call a surplus. 

Now we find that the great percentage of corn is marketeil 
in ‘the months of December, January, and Vebruary. What 
we would do if we had a surplus of that kind would ‘be ‘for 
the board to designate a cooperative agency to handle that crop. 
You say now ‘there is no corn agency ito handle that crop at 
the present time. If there is not I say one can be organizetl 
if charged with the responsibility to handle that erop of corn. 
They will cooperate together and say we find that the average 
consumption of corn per month is so much. Lou can ‘figure 
that accurately. I have not the figures but I-can:give them to 
you, and you can know how much cern is going to be con- 
sumed during every month in the year in this country, and 
therefore with this consumption we are going to have a sur- 


plus of 60,000,000 bushels. 


I -caure not whether you allocate it into some other channel, 
whether you make corn sugar out of it, whether you ship to 
Europe, or use it for some other purpose, you must keep it out 
of the regular market channel, 

This agency can say, “We will make tlie price 80 cents a 
bushel.” ‘The price must be made low enough, because you do 
not want an excessive price in machinery of this kind, because, 
as I said before, the one thing that a producers’ organtzution 
ds afraid of is au excessive price and an excessive production. 
Next they would find that if they could consume that 540,000,- 
000 bushels they would have to sell those 60,000,000 bushels at 
a loss. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired, R 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I will allow myself 10 minutos 
more, 

They would find that in order to market this 60,000,000 
-bushels they would have to take u loss of 15 cents a bushel. 
What they would do would be to digure out that cost and charge 
it against the corn that goes into the general channel or charge 
it to the processing plant. I would like to see a bill put out on 
the floor of this House wherein the board would have an option 
in directing where the equalization fee should be taxed. I 
believe that each bushel of corn that goes into the general 
umarket channels should be taxed. If the price of corn was 
raised from 60 cents to 85 cents when you put it in the ele- 
vator, you would get 85 cents, less the equalization fee, what- 
ever it might be. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
tleman yield there? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Gan the gentleman ‘state what 
that tax ought to be? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Jowa. It never ouglit to exceed 3 cents 
a bushel. p 

Now, what would that tax do? The statement is made ily 
Mr. Noakum that this tax aud equalization fee id :assesseil 
against the entire product, It is uot, It is only assessed 
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against that amount of the commodity that goes through the 
general trade channels. If I were a neighbor to my friend 
trom Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer] and I had some corn and he 
had some cattle, I would try to sell him that corn and not pay 
the equalization fee and not put that corn into the general 
channel. What you want to do is to take it off the market. 
Mhe purpose of the bill is to keep the corn from flooding the 
market at that particular time; and for that reason I believe 
this equalization fee would do two things. It would help in 
diverting the surplus from the general trade channels and it 
would raise the fee and help pay the agency for the loss that 
they sustained In the matter of the sale of the 60,000,000 bushels 
for what they could get for it. 

Mr. WHITH of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. WHITH of Kansas. The gentleman knows that the corn 
marketed to the producers of beef is a very considerable per- 
centage. Is the gentleman able to state what that percentage 
is? And can the gentleman state whether his equalization fee 
is included in the grain directly sold? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. The only place where that would 
apply would be where there was a shortage of corn and it is 
shipped from one locality to another for feeding purposes. It 
would not apply to a locality where they have an exchange 
of corn for feeding purposes. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. The gentleman knows that it is 
oftentimes the case that the price of corn to the feeder is 
the price of corn distribution to his feed lot, even if it is 
sold by a local producer, is it not? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Jowa. That may be true out in the 
xzentieman’s section. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. It is true of many localities. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. WHITH of Kansas. Can the gentleman say what is the 
percentage of the crop in export for 1925? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The amount is small for 1925. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Something over 16,000,000 bushels, 
is it not? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. About 16,000,000. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. It is relatively un infinitesimal 
amount. What would be the gentleman's objection to throw- 
ing 100,000,000 bushels on the European market from the 
domestic product? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Town. I do not know what the con- 
sumption of the European market for corn is. The most we 
have sent is about 16,000,000 bushels a year. We usually send 
12,000,000 bushels. I do not think this country has ever sent 
as much as 60,000,000 bushels. I think the amount is only 
about one-fourth of that amount. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Then the export would not greatly 
affect the price of the domestic product? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. It hus affected it heretofore. 
The best information we have from those best posted is 
that the foreign price does affect the domestic price. 

My. WHITE of Kansas. Does the gentleman believe the 
often quoted statement that Liverpool fixes the price of the 
world? That is something of a misnomer, is it not, and is it 
not rather a fact that domestic conditions fix the price? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Town, Well, I know that the European 
price is sometimes used by speculators to beur down the price 
to the producers. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. The gentleman in his bill has 
my full sympathy, but I am wondering about the details. I 
am asking the gentleman these questions seriously and sin- 
cerely for information. Now we export a comparatively small 
amount of corn? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. It is a question what effect the ex- 
portation of the surplus would be, determined by the supply 
that we raise. Our consumption is regulated by that supply. 
I believe our product last year was 2,100,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I have cut out the words “ex- 
portable surplus” from my bill. I think a domestic surplus 
is just as harmful as an exportable surplus. I believe you 
must have a plan that will result in a marketing that will 
gradually enable the producers to pool their product and then 
market it to the best advantage of the producer. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Does the gentleman belieye that 
control can be had when we have a carry-oyer of 21,000,000 
bushels? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I do not believe that that has 
ever happened in the economic history of the country. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. But the carry over fluctuates from 
year to year. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa, Yes; but not anywhere near that 
amount; it has never fluctuated that much, 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I have been very much Interested 
in the gentleman's pnn eon in answer to the gentleman 
from Alabama, as to the handling of corn under the proposed 
legislation. I should like very much to have the matured 
views of the gentleman as to the handling of cotton, a larger 
proportion of cotton being exported than corn—as I understand 
from 50 to 65 per cent. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I am not a student of cotton, 
and I am only going to give an offhand observation, and that 
is this: If I remember correctly, from 55 to 60 per cent of your 
cotton is sent abroad. I believe that if you fellows would 
come in and support a bill of this kind you would strengthen 
your cotton producers’ organization so that within a few years 
you would have more influence on the price of cotton than all 
of the conditions in Europe put together. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I am asking the gentleman, thongh, 

his views as to how this legislation will now affect the cotton 
crop. 
Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I am telling you. You could 
pool the cotton crop; you could keep the commodity and thus 
be able to control the market, in that way having your influ- 
ence on the market in Europe, because you produce 60 per cent 
of the cotton that is consumed over there. If you had the kind 
of a producers’ organization I um snggesting, you would have the 
cotton buyers from abroad, from Liverpool, come over here for 
the purpose of negotiating with the members of your market- 
lug organization as to what you fellows were going to deliver 
cotton for. That is the very thing you need. You would 
have them coming over here instead of sending your cotton 
over there and saying. How much are you going to give 
for it?“ 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I would like to hear from the gen- 
tleman particularly as to the equalization fee in the handling 
of a crop like cotton, the majority of which is exported. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. In a pooling proposition? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. No; I am speaking of the proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. What you would have to do 
there—and the pooling proposition is involved in this legisla- 
tion. I do not seem to have made that clear. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
again expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. 
self 10 additional minutes. 
tlemen out on this thing. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that 
the gentleman take as much time as he desires, because there 
will be no debate in connection with the bill more interesting 
than this. [Applause.] 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. As the gentleman is probably aware, 
the matter of pooling cotton does not obtain except in a very 
small degree, and so under present conditions as they are now, 
and long before we ever get to the pooling of the entire crop 
of cotton, I am so much interested in the proposition as ad- 
vanced by the gentleman that I am asking his matured views as 
to how it will affect the handling of the cotton crop. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Is there any reason why cotton 
can not be carried in storage? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. None whatever; I think better than 
any other staple crop. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Now, 60 per cent of your cotton 
goes abroad; Europe you supply certain grades of cotton 
and you supply a large percentage of what they consume. 
Now, suppose instead of sending your cotton abroad and let- 
ting the marketing agencies of the cotton board in Liverpool 
tell you how much they are going to give you for it, you would 
simply withhold a certain amount of your cotton from the 
market for a certain length of time and have them come over 
here and ask you gentlemen how much you are going to ask 
for it. You would thus get a better price and make them come 
here to get your price and pay it. 

Now, with reference to the equalization fee, I want to get at 
this phase of it: Suppose you said in your cooperative that 
you ought to get 22 cents per pound. I do not know how muny 
pounds there are in a bale of cotton. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Five hundred. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Suppose you said you wunted 22 
cents a pound for your cotton, and after you had marketed 
a certain amount of it you found you had an overplus. Then 
you would have to hold out an equalization fee in order to 
be sure that you could make settlement with your cotton pro- 
ducers from whom you had collected the equalization fee. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I am very much interested in tho 
proposition. So very much interested am I in the proposition 
that I want to get the matured view of the gentleman from 
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Iowa before this legislation is enacted as to how it will affect 
the greatest of all our crops that is exported. I think we 
ought to deal in something besides snpposition before we enact 
legislation that will affect that crop. For that reason I am 
asking these questions. 

1 just simply want to get the gentleman's matured views, 
because I regard this as fundamental in the enactment of this 
legislation, so far as the cotton crop is concerned. I do not 
want any experiment or any supposition when it comes to 
handling the cotton crop. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I do not know the definition of 
matured views, but all I can do is to suggest what, iu my judg- 
ment, you could do in handling the cotton crop. When I have 
suid that I have said all I can say. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. As to the equalization fee, what is 
the provision of the bill and how will it operate so far as the 
handling of the cotton crop is concerned? I am asking for 
information. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Every pooling concern, if they 
pool their produce successfully, ought to take out an equaliza- 
tion fee, so thut if they have to sell any percentage of their crop 
at a loss they will have something to protect the man who hus 
raised the crop, and thereby muke à proper settlement all 
along the line. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Who will fix it? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. And settle at the same price. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes; at the same price. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In this organization, under any one 
of these bills, who will fix the equalization fee in so far as the 
cotton crop is concerned? ; 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
ation. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. What representation have they un- 
der the proposed legislation? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. They have the choice of selecting 
the members of the council, and they have the choice of nomi- 
nating the members of the board. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. As I recall, under the gentleman's 
bill, a member is to be elected from the cotton and the to- 
bacco districts, and a man might know something about corn 
or about tobacco and not know anything about the cotton 
crop. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. There is one man selected from 
each Federal land-bank district, which gives Texas one man 
on the board. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Just one further question, if the 
gentleman will permit, and then I have finished. What would 
be your idea as to the amount or the percentage of the sale 
price of cotton which it would be necessary to have as an 
equulization fee? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. It would depend entirely on 
world supply and world consumption, which would have to 
be determined each year. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. And the production. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes; and your production. 
That is to be determined each year and must be determined 
according to conditions that exist at the time. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. And that variable factor would ap- 
ply to cotton, corn, and other commodities? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. I want to ask the gentleman if he indorses 
the latest bill which has been presented to the Committee 
on Agriculture by the so-called committee of 22 represent- 
ing the farmers of the Western States? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. I want to say to the gentle- 
man from Texas I will support any bill the committee will 
briug out that will involve the principles involved in my bill, 
which means the organization of a board, the right to deter- 
mine an operating period, the right to designate an agency 
to handie the commodity, and collects in some form an equali- 
zation fee. 

Mr. JONES. I want to ask the gentleman about this specific 
bill which the committee of 22 has presented to the committee 
as their bill and as the bill of the western farmers. Will the 
gentleman support that measure if it is reported out? 

fr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Absolutely. 

Mr. JONES. This bill, I will state to the gentleman, provides 
for the levy of an equalization fee on wheat, cotton, swine, and 
cattle to create a revolving fund, and does not levy an equaliza- 
tion fee on corn, but provides for the taking of as much as 
$100,000,000 or up to $100,090,000 out of the revolving fund to 
psy for any losses in the sale of corm. Does the gentleman 
think that is a fair proposition? 


Your cotton-producing associ- 
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Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I will say to the gentleman I will 
support that proposition, but I would rather see corn and oats 
and the yarious commodities all put into the bill and a system 
established whereby you ean collect the equalization fee either 
at the point of marketing or at the point of processing. 

Mr. JONES. Does the gentleman think it would be right for 
any Member who resides in and represents a district which pro- 
duces either one of the four commodities I have named to try 
to make his farmers belſeve they need to have their prices 
inerensed by using this bill and this equalization fee and to tax 
themselves In order to relieve the farmers of another district 
who do not pay any of the equalization fee? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman state that 
again, please? 

Mr. JONES. Does the gentleman think, for instance, it 
would be right to tax the wheat farmer by claiming there is an 
emergency and that an equalization fee is needed to govern and 
control his crop, in order to pay the equalization fee of the corn 
man who lives somewhere else. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. No, sir. 

Mr. JONES. That is the bill presented by this committee 
representing the western farmers, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Do von not mean that the equal- 
enon fee is contributed alike to the $250,000,000 revolving 

und? 

Mr. JONES. No; there is no specific revolving fund men- 
tloned. The bill now before the committee authorizes the 
levying of an equalization fee on the four commodities I have 
named to create u revolving fund as well as to create a fund 
for the handling of each of those commodities. Then over in 
another paragraph they deal with corn und provide for the 


buying and selling of corn and the paying of the losses on corn 
out of the revolving fund created by the four commodities, | 


without making corn pay any equalization fee at all, Does 
the gentleman think that Is right? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa, No; and I think the gentleman is 
mistaken. 


Mr. JONES. No; that fs exactly what the bill provides. The 


gentleman can get a copy of the bill, und the gentleman will! 


tind that it only puts four commodities in the bill—wheat, 
cotton, swine, and cattle. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
of it. 

Mr. JONES. And provides for the levying of an equalization 
fee and provides for the creating of n revolving fund, and 
then over in the last parugraph it provides for the buying and 
Selling of corn and provides specifically that corn shall not be 
subject to an equalization fee, but provides for the payment of 
the losses on the handling of corn out of the revolving fund. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Out of the $250,000,000 revoly- 
ing fund. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman says he would rather not haye 
it that way, but would support such a bill. Suppose the gen- 
tleman represented a district which produced wheat, cotton, 
eattle, and swine—all four—but did not produce any corn, 
would the gentleman yote for it? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I will say to the gentleman I 
think the committee ought to amend the bill so as to make the 
revolving fund applicable to the commodities on which it is 
assessed. [Appliuuse.] 


I am famillar with that phase 


Mr. JONES. But your corn committee or your committee of 


22 representing the Des Moines conference voted unanimously 
for the measure, as I have stated it to you, and they have 
asked the committee to report the measure that they have 
agreed on unanimously. What position does the geutleman 
tuke with reference to that measure? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Let me suggest to the gentleman 
that the Committee on Agricniture has the right to bring that 
bill out so that it is equitable as between the producers of the 
vurlous commodities. If that discrepancy or discrimination is 
in there, it is the duty of the gentleman from Texas and the 
rest of the members of the committee to remedy it, because 
I believe that each commodity ought to stand its own equuliza- 
tion fee. 

Mr. JONES. All right; I will assume the gentleman is cor- 
rect, and if the gentleman will take that position and accept 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Kentucky, that will abso- 
lutely get his bill out. I want to say here that the Republican 
leader of the House is reported in the Evening Star as saying 
we can adjourn in 10 days because there probably will not be 
any agricultural relief measure passed. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman take some more time? I 
would like to get a little information, 
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Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
five minutes more. 

Mr, JONES. I would like to state to the gentleman that 
according to a clipping I have here from the Evening Star, the 
floor leader is purported to have made a statement to the effect 
that the House could adjourn within 10 days, and as to farm 
relief Iegislation the article states: 


Farm relief legislation appears none too certain,“ he ssid, “as the 
Tlouse Agricultural Committee apparently is unable to agree on a recom- 
mendation to the House.” 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Let me ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. Does the gentleman fayor the adjournment of Congress 
without the passage of any farm relief legislation? 

Mr. JONES. No; I do not; but I want to ask the gentleman 
a question. Does net the gentleman think that if the adminis- 
tration were behind any measure it could easily be passed? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa, I do not know about what the 
attitude of the administration is going to be on the legislation 
that is now pending. I have had my trials and tribulations 
with the administration in times past. 

Mr. JONES. Does not the gentlemun think that if the Presi- 
dent indorsed it, it would have an excellent chance to pass? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. I think it would. 

Mr. JONES. Then the gentleman is not going back to his 
district and justify the position of the President in refusing to 
get behind it? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I will say to the gentleman that 
I was one of the men who criticized the President with respect 
to his Chicago speech, on the theory he did not meet the 
requirements of the Republican platform in his recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr. JONES. I think the gentleman was thoronghly justified. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I want to say further that we 
have worked out and formulated plans on both tax reduction 
nug radio control by reason of the analysis made by the ad- 
ministration forces and have been able to put them through, 
and I am seeking real activity along agricultural lines with 
the momentum of the administration behind it. 

Mr. JONES. In that connection I want to say that the same 
forces that have kept the gentleman from getting the relief he 
is advocating are the ones that have kept the Democrats from 
getting relief by the reduction of the high tarif. 

Mr. WINGO. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I will, 

Mr. WINGO. I want to find out something about the equall- 
zation fee because I realize that is the key to the situation. 
‘There would be no pooling except through the agents of the 
cooperative associations. Would the farm products of those 
who belong to the association be the only ones who would pay 
the equalization fee? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Oh, no. 

Mr. WINGO. What would be the legal authority to assess 
n fee of 8 cents a bushel on a farmer's corn in Towa if he de- 
clined to go into the association? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The fee 1s not assessed against 
the individual, it is assessed against the unit of the product 
which goes into the channels of trade in interstate commeree, 

Mr. WINGO. I wanted to get an illustration. If von are 
on the board and dominating the board you would elect the 
cooperntive marketing associations? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I would. 

Mr. WINGO. I think we both would do that, but not only 
would the corn or the wheat or the commodity you ore talk- 
ing about, of the members of the voluntary cooperation have 
the equalization fee assessed on it, but you contend that under 
the power ond control of a commodity in interstate commerce 
you could also collect the fee for the benefit of that pool on 
grain that did not belong to the association? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The gentleman must not go too 
far with his questions before I answer. 

Mr. WINGO. I was just laying the foundation; I have not 
really asked my question, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. Yes; the gentleman has asked 
n question. The equalization fee is not assessed against the 
members of the assoclition; it is assessed against the unit of 
the commodity. If it is corn it is assessed so much a bushel 
delivered ot the elevator. 

Mr. WINGO. It may be that I am wrong; but. in other 
words, the corn that belongs to the man who declines to go 
into the association would be assessed with that ef the corn 
of the man who belongs to the association? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Absolutely. 

Mr. WINGO, You contend that Congress has the power 
to authorize the Federal Government to collect a fee from a 
nonmember for the benefit of the beard? 
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Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. If he delivers the commodity into 
the general channels of trade. [Applause] Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the floor. 

Under the privilege granted me to extend my remarks, in- 
serted are statements of the findings of the National Industrial 
Conference Board of New York, and the findings of this board 
justify every contention of the friends of agriculture that an 
economic inequality does exist at the present time. 

Their summary of the causes of the present difficulties of the 
farmers is as follows: 

In summing up the causes of the farmer’s difficulties the re- 
port declares that while 60 per cent of the farmer's income de- 
pends on world conditions of supply, demand, and costs, which 
are out of his control, most of the elements entering into the 
expense of operating the farm—that is, the cost of agricultural 
production—are determined by domestic conditions, which 
place the costs for the farmer on a higher level of values thun 
the world level of values which determines the bulk of the 
farmer's income. Having to produce at a level of bigh costs, 
the farmer must meet competition, which, producing nt Tower 
cost, limits the market for lifts surplus in accordance with the 
abundance or scarcity of world crops. 

WARNING 


The National Industrial Conference Board, 247 Park Avenue, 
New York, in its report on the agricultural problem, just com- 
pleted, warns the United States vot to neglect its agricultural 
development in too intensive preoccupation with other indus- 
trial, commercial, and financial interests. 

In the opinion of this board, whose membership consists prin- 
cipally of chief executives in the manufacturing field, a broader 
view must be taken of the danger that lurks in an unbalanced 
economie development. American industrialists, the board 
urges, must consider the agricultural problem from the broad 
viewpoint of national economy in order to avert serious cohse- 
quences to our whole economic structure, 

ENGLAND'S PATE 

It is recalled that it is now England's fate to regret the mis- 
take of too intensive an industrial development, achieved at the 
cost of haying her agriculture lug behind so that for a long tine 
the country has not been self-sufficient as regards food and 
other farm products, and that the diffieultics arising out of her 
agricultural problem to-day constitute one of the gravest snes 
confronting the British Government. The shrinkage of our 
agricultural “plant” in proportion to our population growth, 
the dwindling of agricultural wealth and income since 1900, the 
report declares, are real symptoms of a relative decline in 
American agriculture which challenge the attention of all 
classes, inchiding that of the urban manufactnring and com- 
mereial population, for reasons of self-interest if no other. 

Despite these efforts on the part of some countries, the report 
goes on, there is indication that the total world production ct 
agriculture also is not keeping step with the increase in popu- 
lation, but is actually declining, Pigures on agricultural world 
production show an actual net decrease in most important farm 
products. 

AGRICULTURAL DECLINA 

The board's report notes a distinct tendency of the farming 
industry and farm production to decline, relatively to our popn- 
lation growth, beginning with the year 1900. While farm-land 
acreage increased faster than the population up to 1869, the 
acreage of farm land per inhabitant since then has decreased 
30 per cent. Improved acreage continued to increase faster 
than population up to 1880, but per capita acreage of improved 
farm land has decreased by about 16 per cent since that time. 
The acreage of harvested crops increased faster than the popu- 
lation up to 1900, but crop acreage since 1900 has decreased 
about 8 per cent per cupita of population. In addition, the yield 
per nere of principal crops, which had increased rapidly until 
about 1900, has declined by abont 4 per cent since, 

FANM PRODUCTION LAGGING 


Thus, farm production in, proportion to nrban population has 
been decreasing since 1880, and has declined by 20 per cent 
since 1900 alone. AH of these facts indicate, according tó the 
report, that since the beginning of the century tle cost of ngri- 
eultural production, prices, and markets have not been such ng 
to make it pay to maintain the same rate of increase of farm- 
ing production for our growing population as existed before 
thet time. 

We do not have far to seek for at least one of the reasons 
for this situation, according to the board's report, if we ex- 
amine igricultural exports and imports. Since 1900, farm ex- 
ports show a distinct downward ‘trend, while agricultural 
imports are increasing, Our agricultural exports. declined 20 
per cent in volume from 1900 to the beginning of the war, and 
while in 1900 the value of our agricultural imports amounted 
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to less than one-half of that of our exported farm products, 
our agricultural imports by the time the war began amounted 
to 83 per cent of our agricultural exports in value. 

FARMER PAYS MORE, GETS LESS 


The farmer's weakened position in meeting foreign competi- 
tion at home and abroad, the board points out, has resulted 
from a tendency of his expenses to rise more rapidly than 
the prices he receives for his products. Overhead capital costs, 
including all taxes and interest charges of farming, which 
rose less thun 60 per cent from 1880 to 1900, increased about 
100 per cent from 1900 to 1910, and nearly 600 per cent De- 
tween 1900 and 1920. Farm labor costs in the 20 years in- 
creased 90 per cent. Operating costs per unit of production, 
covering all materials and products of other industries pur- 
chased by the farmer, practically unchanged between 1880 and 
1900, rose 116 per cent between 1900 and 1920. Combined costs 
per unit of product rose over 300 per cent in these 20 years. 
But wholesale prices of farm products increased only 120 per 
cent during the sume time. 

HIS INCOME DWINDLES 


The return on the total capital invested in agriculture, the 
board finds, including the valne of the food, fuel, and shelter 
supplied by the farm during the five years prior to the war 
averaged 54% per cent, but during the fiye years since 1920 
averaged only 4 per cent, and the net return on the individual 
farm operator's investment only 2 per cent. 

The average return to the farmer for his labor and manage- 
ment, after allowing a nominal return on capital invested, 
including the food, fuel, and shelter supplied him by the farm, 
in the five years preceding the war, averaged $470 a year; 
in the five years since 1920, $600 a year. But taking into ac- 
count the increase in the cost of living for the farmer, the 
report finds the purchasing power of his annual income since 
1920 about 4 per cent below that earned by him in 1914, This 
the board contrasts with the average increase of 22 per cent 
in the “real” annual earnings of workers in other industries, 


including wage earners and clerks in manufacturing and 
transportation, ministers, teachers, and Government em- 
ployees. 


WORKS. ON NARROW MARGIN 


Actual earnings of the farmer in 1924 in return for his labor 
are computed by the board at $730 on the average, as against 
average earnings of $1,256 per wage earner in the manufactur- 
ing industries in the same year, average earnings of 1,572 by 
transportation workers, $2,141 earned by clerical workers, an 
average of $1,078 earned by ministers, $1,295 by teachers, 
about $1,650 by Government employees, and an average of 
$1,415 per worker in all groups other than farmers. 

The food, fuel, and housing supplied by the farm the board's 
report appraises at about $630 per year, which, the report 
points out, leaves the average farmer a cash income of about 
$100 out of the $730 earned by his labor during the year 1924. 
An average return of about $400 is allowed on the capital in- 
yested, making the total average cash income per farmer op- 
erator about $500 a year. Since the cost of food and clothing 
purchased by the average farm family during the year runs to 
about S475, the average farm income, the board points out, is 
only slightly more than enough to purchase the necessities of 
life. 


INDEBTEDNESS 


Since these figures represent averages, the board’s report de- 
cla res, there must be as many worse cases as there are better 
oues, and in many instances therefore farmers must have had to 
forego payment of interest on debt, or taxes, to say nothing of 
repairs, equipment, and maintenance and proper care of the 
fertility of the soil, in order to pay ordinary living expenses. 
This situation, the report states, is illuminatingly reflected in 
farm bankruptcy statistics, The rate of farm failures from 
1910 to 1924 shows an increase of over 1,000 per cent, in con- 
trast to that of commercial failures, which has remained prac- 
tically the same per year during thé same period. Capital in- 
vested by farm operators decreased from $47,000,000,000 in 
1920 to $32,000,600,000 in 1925, a loss of approximately $3,000,- 
000,000 per year, 

FER CAPITA INCOME 


Striking is the comparison made in the report of the income 
per capita of the nonfarming population with that of farm in- 
habitsiuts. While the income per head of urban population in 
1919 was $723, $816 in 1920, and $701 in 1921, the per capita 
income of the farming population was $362 in 1919, $298 in 1920, 
aud $186 in 1921. While this in a measure reflects the larger 
family usually prevalent on farms, as compared with the city 
population, it does not make the feeding of these additional 
mouths any easier, in the view of the authors of the report, 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorade. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Box] 45 minutes. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I ask ununimous consent to extend 
my remarks, especially by iuserting at the end of them a letter 
recently received from the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion dealing with the deportation of aliens subject to deporta- 
tion under the law, and two other documents, being a part of 
the printed matter mentioned in the Commissioner General's 
letter and having been furnished me by Commissioner General 
Hull and Chief Supervisor Wixon as bearing on this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest to extend his remarks in the manner indicated? The 
Chair heurs none. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the Clerk read the 
following report which appeared in the Los Angeles Daily 
Times February 12, 1926, stating an arrangement purporting 
to lave been made by the immigration authorities with the 
employers of aliens whose deportation the law requires. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


IMMIGRATION CHIEF WORKS OUT METHOD OF LEGALIZING 
MEXICANS 


INFLUX OF 


In an effort to safeguard labor conditlons for southern California 
generally aud for the Imperial Valley particularly, I. F. Wixon, Chief 
of the United States Immigration Bureau, before representatives of 
various chambers of commerce in session at Brawley, outlined what he 
termed “a gentlemen's agreement.” 

Under its terms, a matter of volition in so far as the chambers of 
commerce are concerned, Mexicans who have crossed the border aud are 
now residing in the United States without having paid the requisite 
$10 Mexican passport tax and American visa charge, amounting to $8, 
will be given an opportunity to make good on the total payment of $18. 
The method suggested by Mr. Wixon is this: 

Such Mexicans will be given the opportunity to register with the 
chamber of commerce nearest them, Euch will then he presented a 
registration card, upon the signing of which he agrees to pay to that 
organization a small stipulated sum per week until the total of $18 
has been pald. When the last “installment” has been paid, the regis- 
trant will be conducted to the border, where both the Mexican and 
American fees will be paid und the Mexican permitted to remain in this 
country. 

There has been no order Issued, Mr. Wixon asserts, calling for im- 
mediate deportation. Only those who fail to show a registration card 
after u reasonable Japse of time will face the possibility of deportation, 
necording to the immigration chief. All of which is contradictory to a 
Statement with which Mr. Wixon was accrevlited. 

It is absolutely untrue that I have issued any order whatever in 
regard to deportation of Mexican laborers,” said Mr. Wixon last night, 
In fact, we have been working for weeks along nes exactly the re- 
verse. We have succeeded, I think, in working out a gentlemen's 
agreement which will permit all Mexican laborers now in the country 
to remain here. I sincerely regret that a report has reached the press 
to the effect that T had issucd a mandatory order of any kind. I said 
last night in a talk at Brawley that if all the parts of the proposed 
gentlemen's agreement were not lived up to, it might become necessary 
to deport many allens now working in this country. Evidently some 
press correspondent misunderstoud my meaning and sent out news not 
agreeing with the tacts. 

The press carried other reports of the same arrangement, but this 
sufficiently outlines the proposition. 


Mr. BOX. T ask that the Clerk read the following sections 
of the immigration law, which are only some of several proyi- 
sions of the law violated by this unbelievable agreement and 
practice: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


„ * * any allen who shall have entered the United States by 
water at any time or place other than as designated by immigration 
officials, or by Jand at any place other than one designated as a port 
of entry for alleus by the Commissioner General of Immigration, or 
at any time not designated by immigration officials, or who enters 
without inspection shall, upon the warrant of the Secretary of Labor, 
be tuken Into custody and deported: * * (Part see. 19, act of 
February 5, 1917.) 

Sec. 14. Any alien who at any time after entering the United States 
is found to have been at the time of entry not entitled under this act 
to enter the United States, or to have remained therein for a longer 
time than permitted under this act or regulations made thereunder 
shall be taken into custody and deported in the same manner ns pro- 
vided for in sections 19 and 20 of the immigration act of 1917; 
* © * (Immigration act, 1924.) 

Src. 25. The provisions of this act are in addition to and not in 
substitutlon for the provisions of the immigration laws, and sball be 
enforced as a part of such laws, and all the penal or other provisions 
of such Jaws not inapplicable shall apply to and be enforced in connec- 
tion with tho provisions of this net. (Immigration act, 
1924.) 


1926 CONGRESSIONAL 


Mr. BOX. Soon after press reports and other advices im- 
pressed me that some arrangement like this so-called “gentie- 
men's agreement“ had been made by the Labor Department or 
its subordinates, I wrote to Assistant Secretaries of Labor Hon. 
Robe Carl White and Hon. W. W. Husband and Commissioner 
General af Immigration Hon. Harry E. Hull each the following 
letter, which I ask that the Clerk read: 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Manci 3. 1926. 
Hon. NR CARL Write, 
Assistant Scoretery of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mu Deak Mr. Spenwraux: Herewith I am inclosing copy of a cNpping 
from the Tox Angeles Times of February 12, 1020, purporting to out- 
line a “pentiemen’s agreement“ inde between immigration cficers 
snd certain commercial organizations of California and possibly of 
other States. I beg to inquire whether your office or anyone in your 
department has made or authorized the making of such an agreement 
as thet herein outlined. If not exactly the agreement reperted in this 
dispatch has been made, will you be kind enough to adviso me 
whether any agreement in any way like it has been made; and if so, 
what are the prévisions of the agreement made or authorized? 

If commercial organizations or ofhers have secured an arrangement 
for the payment of the visa fees and head tax of Mexican immigrants 
on the installment plan after their admission into the coontry, I will 
thank you to advise me of any Tegal authority or regulation of the de- 
partment authorizing such an arrangement. It that arrangement is made 
fer the bencfit of importers cf labor from Mexico, wil! you kindly 
ndvise me whether it has been made to apply to immigrants from other 
countries? The orticle in question indicates that it has been made 
for the benefit of those whe came in illegally in the first Instance, If 
sich an arrangement has teen mado or authorized, please adyise me 
how, when, and where the examinations of immigrants provided under 
the act of 1917 have been made. If such an arrangement has been 
made or authorized, will it be the practice of the department to refuse 
to deport aliens innegally in the country provided they afterwards pay 
on the installment plan the visa foe due at the time of the granting of 
the visa and the head tax due upon thelr admission? 

If the department finds that it has not authorized euch an arrange- 
went, but that officers and employees of the Immigration Service in 
the field have made such a “ gentlemen's agreement,” what wil be the 
attitude of the department as to permitting such a practice, and what 
steps will be taken, if any, to gee that such inlegal practice is discon- 
tinned ? 

The newspaper clipping copied was presented to the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, and other press reports 
corroborating this one Lave come to my attention. But for these 
reports I would not write this inquiry. 

Not being sure what office would handle er know abont rach an 
agreement and practice, I am ‘addressing identical letters to you and 
to Second Assistant Secretary Husband and Commixsioucr General Hull 
in the hope of being sure to reach the office which can furnish me 
correct, detallod information on the points inquired abont, I am sure 
that you will apprecinte the fact that the question is important and 
the inquiry pertinent. I will thenk you for an carly reply. 

Very truly yours, 
Jonx C. Bax. 


Mr. BOX. On March 9, 1926, I received from Hon. Harry 
E. Hull, Commissioner General of Immigration, a repiy to the 
identical letter which I had written to him and the two As- 
sistant Secretaries of Labor above quoted. My letter covered 
a Tittle more than a page. The reply covered four closely 
written pages and a portion of another. It is so long that I 
can not haye it all read here now, but I ask for permission 
to insert the whole of the letter at the conclusion of my 
remarks. I now usk that the Clerk read several excerpts from 
Commissioner General Hull's reply, containing the high points 
und substance of the whole letter: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Hen. Jonx C. Box, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Myx Dean ConcnessNAn Bex: Reply to your letter of March 3 has 
been deferred pending the return of the chief super visor of this service, 
in order that I might discuss with bim the snbject matter thereof. 

As regards the clipping from the Los Angeles Times of February 
12, 1926, copy of which accompanied your communication, setting forth 
in part a plan which has been inaugurated in southern California to 
handle the situation which uns proved very perplexing and created 
consiacrable feeling against the administration of the immigration laws, 
you are ndvised that for a number of Fcars the ranches in southern 
California have been depending upon migratory Mexican labor, and 
when an attempt was made to more strictly enforce the law In this 
partlenlar soctlon, the labor Mtuntion became more or less acute. The 
bureau was ficcdcd with protests from fbe interests involved, end the 
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chief supervisor was sent to California to find, if possible, some way 
of relieving the situation. 

s > * * » „ s% 
Allens were naturay apprehended with the smugglers, 
and they were generally held fu custody as witnesses against those 
responsible for bringing them unlawfully Into the conntry and proceed- 
iugs instituted looking to their deportation. The procedure was efec- 
tive, but necessarily involved more or less expense in the way of opera- 
tion. 

* * . . * e * 

Coincident with this, raids were made periodically upon ranches 
coutiguous to the boundary where considerable numbers of Mexicans 
unlawfully in the United States were found to be employed. The funds 
available Gid not permit of incurring the expense of instituting formal 
deportation proceedings in their cases, and allens of this class were 
permitted to voluntarily return to Mexl co. 

* 8 * * * * * 

At about the same time that this change was made in the plan of 
operating the border patrol in that district, practically an entire new 
siat of officers was placed at Calexico, the port of entry for that dis- 
trict, the former forec having become lax in the way of law enforce- 
ment. The two things coming together created more or less can- 


sternation, and, as previously stated, many protests were received. 
* . * 


* > * * + + kad 

It was in the face of this situation tbat the chief supervisor was 
sent to Calexico. 

He reports that after making a survey he became convinced that tke 
farmers in that particular district had undoubtedly suffered because 
of the activities of our officers in the way of attempted law enforce- 
ment, nud that they were actualy throatened with severe losses if we 
were to continne along the lines that had been previously followed. 

* * * à * + * 


The service was also subicet to the criticism that we were center- 
ing our raids opon this particular section of the country and leaving the 
labor in other parts undisturbed. It was alleged, and could not be suc- 
cessfully refuted, thut Mexicans would not come into this locality from 
ether parts of California for fear that they would be xpprehended and 
deported—and, as you ore no doubt aware, the crops fn this section are 
for the most part perishable and must be gathered at maturity. The 
ranchers had so long been nccustomed to depend upon this class of 
Jabor that it became necessary, to prevent the loss of the crops then 
matured, to either discontinue the raids altogether or hit upon some 
other scheme to protect the ranchers and others interested in these 
crops. 

It is wal known to those accustomed to deal with this particular 
class of aliens that seldom are they able to meet the fiscal require- 
ments of the Immigration laws upon the occasion of their entry, as 
they are more or less of an improvident people. It was, therefore, 
suggested to the ranchers and otter parties interested that they assist 
the Immigration Service in providing n means whereby these alleus 
could guin a lawful residence in the United States. 

» La „ * » s + 

After several conferences with the chambers of commerce, the in- 
terests involved agreed to appoint a representative to cocperate with 
the Immigration Service to stabilize labor conditions in these parts. 

s = * * * + 0 

To assist the aliens in complying with the law the Assoclated Labor 
Boresu of Imperial Valley arranged with the different banks to accept 
deposits from these aliens until they had accumulated an amount sum- 
cient to enable them to obtain the immigration visi and pay the 
head tax. 

* * . * * e * 


Tbe Immigration Service is not a party to the plan. 

* * 0 s * * = 

We have gone so far as to require the employers In this particular 
@istrict to furnish a periodical report giving the names of Mexican 
laborers working for them, showing whether they have been Jawfully 
admitted ar have taken steps to gain lawful admission, which is 
the neurest thing to a registration of aliens that has ever been accom- 
plished. 

I conceive of no way in which the plan dees violence to the immi- 
gration Jaw, and I nm quite sure that after you are thoroughly conver- 
sant with it you will agree with me that It is the best solution which 
can be found for remedying an admitted!y bad situation. * *° s% 

„ © „ the Associated Labor Bureau of Imperial Valley having 
raised several thousand dollars by sobscription to render the plan 
effective, -* S © 

s „ 0 ° $ $ x 

A number of circulars and other material have been printed, the 
circulars to the employers of labor reading In part as follows: 

If we, the citizens of the Imperial Fulley, will perform our part of 
the understanding in good faith we nre ussured of the same good faith 
aud friendly cooperation from the officials of the Immigration Service. 
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Mr. Wixen has a copy of the printed matter which has been gotten 
out by the Associated Labor Bureau, and I will be glad to have him 
call upon you, if you so desire, and go over the plan more fully than 
has been possible within the compass of this communication. 


Mr. BOX. Some four or five days after I received Com- 
missioner General Hull's letter, from which I have quoted, 
Secretary of Labor Davis called me over the telephone and ad- 
visel me that he knew nothing of any “gentlemen's agree- 
ment” or other agreement, such as was reported in the press, 
governing the handling of Mexican laborers subject to deporta- 
tion in the region mentioned. I then called his attention to my 
letter, just quoted, the accompanying newspaper clipping and 
Commissioner General Hull's answer, and requested that if 
Mr. Hull's letter did not correctly state the attitude of the 
department that he, Secretary Dayis, write me in answer to my 
letter and state the attitude of the department. In this con- 
versatlon I advised Secretary Davis that I construed Commis- 
sioner General Hull's communication as an effectual confirma- 
tion of what was stated in the press report. He again said 
that he knew nothing about any such an agreement and sug- 
gested to me that Mr. Wixon, the chief supervisor, who had 
been handling the situation, would come to me and explain 
the whole transaction und submit printed matter issued by 
private parties pertaining to it. ‘This was almost the identical 
suggestion made in the last paragraph of Commissioner Gen- 
eral Hull's letter. I advised Secretary Davis that I would be 
giad to see Mr. Wixon and receive any information he bad to 
give. Secretary Davis did not write me, us I suggested, but the 
following morning, at the time agreed upon, Commissioner 
General Hull and Mr. Wixon came to my office, where they 
met me and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. RUTHERFORD], 
My colleague on the House committee. Mr. Wixon stated that 
they bad made no agreement, but that they had come to an 
understanding. He and Commissioner General Hull both in- 
sisted that the arrangement made did not involve any viola- 
tion of the Jaw, but was made to facilitate the enforcement of 
the law. I asked their permission to have a stenographer 
present to report exactly what was said during our conference, 
but Commissioner General Hull objected that it was not a 
committee hearing and we had no use for a stenographer. 

At tbe same time these gentlemen submitted some of the 
printed matter which Mr. Hull had first mentioned, and I asked 
and obtained permission to have some of it copied. There were 
two blank cards. One entitled“ Registration,” with “* No.—” 
to the right. It had a space on the left-hand margin desig- 
nated as a place for a photograph, and carried numerous blank 
lines with margins on the right for figures, indicating that 
writing, probably signatures and dates, were to be written in 
the lines, and figures in the right-hand column. At the bottom 
of this card was a paragraph in Mexican or Spanish which I 
could not read. 

The other card appeared to be a brief type of pass book, the 
form being numbered 1 and haying a blink for the name and a 
blauk at the bottom under which was written “signature 
depositor,” 

The other two pieces of printed matter which they submit- 
ted to me are longer, and I will ask that they be inserted in 
the Recorp at the end of my remarks. One was headed As- 
socinted Labor Bureau of Imperial Valley,” and was addressed 
„o Mexican laborers.” It was signed “Associated Labor 
Sureau.” Among other recitals in it are the following: 


Your employers want to assist you to comply with the law, so that 
you can remain here and work, and have arranged a plan which will 
mike it easy for you to comply with the law and enable you to con- 
tinuc in your employment, 

This is the plan: All who have not met the requirements will regis- 
ter at Brawley, at 149 Sixth Street; El Centro, at 139 North Fifth 
Street; or Calexico, at Chamber of Commerce, as soon as possible, 
with the secretary of the Associated Labor Bureau. When you ap- 
pear at one of the above places to register you must 

1. Arrange to secure papers showing the place where you were born. 

2. Demonstrate that you are able to read in some language. 

3. Present six small photographs of yourself. 

4. Pay an initial installment to apply on the consular fee and head 
tax at the nearest bank. 

You will then be given a pass book with which you can go to any 
bank and make additional weekly payments. 


The closing paragraph of this address to ‘‘ Mexican laborers” 
reads: 


Ask your boss when and where to register. If you do not under- 
stand the plan fully, the secretary of the Associated Lubor Bureau 
will be glad to give you all the information that you want. You 
should burry and take advantage of this opportunity, for unless you 
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liave been lawfully admitted to the United States to work you are 
subject to deportation and may be returned to Mexico at any time: 


The fourth piece of printed matter appears to be a form for 
the report of the employer of these peons to make to the Im- 
migration Service. It appears to be in compliance with the 
clause in Commissioner General Hull’s letter in which he said: 


We have gone so far as to require the employers in this particular 
district to furnish a periodical report giving the names of Mexican 
laborers working for them, showiug whether they liave been lawfully 
admitted or have tuken steps to gain lawful admission, which is the 
nedrest thing to a registration of aliens that has ever been accom- 
plished. 

It begins: “ We have working for us the following-named Mexican 
laborers, who fre listed as follows:“, after which follows several 
blank spaces, apparently for names. The next subdivision is headed 
us follows: 

“Have in their possession Installment payment plan books.“ Then 
follow blanks for statement of the name, whether the laborer has a 
family, and the number in his family. 


The next subdivision is entitled“ Have not started install- 
ment plan payments.” This is followed with blanks for state- 
ment of the names, whether the laborer has a family, and the 
number in his family. 

The next subdivision ts entitled,“ Have head tax receipts or 
other reasons for not making payments"; which also is fol- 
lowed hy blanks for statement of names, whether the laborer 
has a family, and the number in his family, and the— 


reasons for not making payments 
It then closes with— 
Yours truly, 


, employer, address, 


As stated, Secretary Davis advised me that he knew nothing 
of any such an agreement, and in the same brief conversation 
adyised me that Mr. Wixen would come to see me und bring 
for my information the printed matter just referred to. With- 
out quibbling about the difference between “agreement,” “un- 
derstand,” and “arrangement,” I concluded that the Immigra- 
tion Service and the Department of Labor has participated 
actively in reaching whatever “understanding,” “ agreement,” 
or “arrangement” was arrived at. 

In the face of my direct inquiry, What will be the attitude 
of the department as to permitting such a practice, and what 
steps will be taken, if aux, to see that such illegal practice is 
discontinued?” I have received no response from anyone con- 
nected with the department except Commissioner General 
Hull's denial that the Immigration Service was a party to the 
plan, and his explanation aud defense of it, 

I invite attention to some of the omissions and statements in 
the reply of the Commissioner General to my inquiry: 

1. My letter was addressed to the two Assistant Secretaries 
and the Commissioner General. Neither of the Assistant See- 
retaries answered, and Mr. Hull's letter is properly to be taken 
as the departinent’s reply to my inquiry, but I doubt if Mr. 
Hull is solely responsible for what was done. His action was 
in all probability taken under the direction or with the approval 
of his superiors. I will also express the doubt whether the 
proposition was originated by Assistant Secretary White or 
Assistant Secretary Husband, or harmonized with their per- 
sonal views. My guess is that subordinates and superiors of 
these gentlemen made this arrangement. This is only a guess, 
but whatever action was taken was the action of the depart- 
ment. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. I mean no discourtesy, but I must decline, be- 
cause I want to finish this statement in the time allotted me. 

2. Neither Mr. Huli nor any other representative of the de- 
partment denied any part of the newspaper statement I sent 
to them with my inquiry, Read Mr. Hull's letter and see if he 
does. The other gentlemen did not answer. 

3. The reply does not indicate any purpose on the part of 
Commissioner General Hull, his superiors, or assistants, to dis- 
regard any such agreement. 

4, Commissioner General Hull says: 


“The Immigration Service is not a party to the plan.” If that 
statement is true, any such agreement was made by outsiders and 
amounts to nothing, and Mr. Hull's long explanation and defense of it 
are useless. Other parts of the letter show tbat the Immigration 
Service was a party to the plan. The commissioner general tries to 
show the existence of a bad situation, creating a necessity for the ar- 
rangement. Part of his language is: It was iu the face of this situa- 
tion that the chief supervisor was sent to Calexico.“ 


1926 


The chief supervisor of the Inmigration Bureau is the Mr. 
Wixon whose words are quoted ia the newspaper statement 
read. It was he who said: 

It is absolutely untrue that t have issued any order whatever In 
regard to deportation of Moxlean laborers. In fact, we have been 
working for weeks along lines exactly the reverse, We have succeeded, 
I think, in working out a gentlemen's agreenrmut which will permit all 
Mexican laborers now in the country to remain here, 


This is the representative the service sent out to deal with 
tliis situation. The truth of the newspaper statement was sub- 
mitted to Mr. Wixon by the commissioner general before the 
latter answered my letter. The opening paragraph of his 
reply is: 

Reply to your letter of March 3 has heen deferred pending the 
return of the chief supervisor of this service, in order that I might 
discnas with him the subjeet matter thereof. 


Mr. Hull's letter quotes, without repudiating, the following 
statement from these commercial interests, saying: 

If we, the citizens of the Imperial Valley, will perform our part of 
the understanding in good faith, we nra assured of the same good 
faith ond friendly cooperation from the officials of the Immigration 
Service. 

Why does the commissioner general quote with approval this 
statement that the understanding was made with officials of the 
Immigration Service if that service was not a party to it? 
Moreover, the commissioner general concludes his letter to me 
by saying: : 

Mr. Wixon Uns a copy of the printed matter which has been gotten 
out by the Associated Labor Bureau, and I will be glad to have him 
‘call upon you, if you so desire, and go over the plan more fully than 
“has been possible within the compass of this convmunication. 


Mr. Wixon was the chief supervisor sent out there. He was 
the man who made the “gentlemen's agreement“ to have the 
department yiolate the law. Mr. Hull will “have him call 
upon” me, if I desire, “and go over the plan more fully than 
has been possible within the compass of this communication.” 
Why all this if the department did not authorize and does not 
recognize the plan? 

Then’ Mr. Hull, in his letter, upholds the plan to which he 
denies that the service is a party. He says: 


After several conferences with the chambers of commerce, the inter- 
ests involved agreed to appoint a representative to cooperate with the 
Immigration Service to stabilize labor conditions in these parts. 


But that seryice denies that it was a party to the plan. 

You will remember that the Secretary of Labor himself is at 
times strong on the registration of aliens. The commissioner 
general says that this plan “is the nearest thing to a registra- 
tion of aliens that has ever been accomplished.” But remember 
that the service denies thut it was a party to the plan. Why 
deny it and then confess in many paragraphs of this letter the 
department's participation therein? Why deny it if it violated 
no law? Ik itis a good thing and is securing the registration of 
aliens and works other beneficent law-enforcing wonders? Why 
fill several pages with type defending and praising it if the 
seryice was not a party to it? Men do not deny their good 
actions. Officials do not deny their straightforward steps taken 
in the faithful perforinance of official duties. Why did Mr. 
Hull's superiors leave him alone in the performance of the diffi- 
cult task of Writing this letter denying that the service is a 
party to this illegal agreement and at the same time trying to 
prove that the service is subject to no blume but entitled to 
credit for having made it? 

5. Let us see with whom the Immigration Service made this 
agreement, Which it did not make. I read from the commis- 
sioner general's letter again: 

After several conferences with the chambers of commerce, the inter- 
ests Involved agreed to appoint a representative to cooperate with the 
Immigration Service to stabilize labor conditions in these parts. 


They made it with the chambers of commerce on or near the 
border of southern Callfornia. On the 12th day of January, 
1926, as appears on page 22 of the hearings of that date, Assist- 
ant Secretary White said to the House Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization; 

We are having quite a little diMculty in the southern California 
district from our own people, Who claim the law Is being enforced too 
stringently. It seems to come principally from chambers of commerce 
along the border. 


These are apparently the people who protested and among 
whom “consternation” was caused by the transfer from their 
community of lax cuforcement oliicers, the establishment of 
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the border patrol, and by the arrest of allens illegally in tho 
country aud holding them as witnesses against the smugglers, 
us told in Mr. Hull's letter. The conferences were with them. 
The arrangement was with them. It is now left with them to 
collect the visa fees due to the consulates in Mexico and the 
head tax due at the border. These interests which, according 
to Mr, White's testimony and according to the fact, were In- 
dignant, protesting, and giving trouble becanse of the enforce- 
meut of the law, are now being intrusted with a part of its 
enforcement, and a “gentlemen’s agreement” is made with 
them by which certain vital parts of the law are to go unen- 
forced. This “gentlemen's agreement” provides that smuggled 
aliens may, if they will, voluntarily come in and register, not 
with the Government officials, but with these people namong 
whom law enforcement causes consternation, and through them 
pay on the installment plan the fees due before they entered 
the country, in the meantime remaining in tho country in 
violation of law. 

Mr. Wixon, who was sent out there to handle the situation, 
declares that— i 


Such Mexieans will be given tha opportunity to register with tho 
chamber of commerce nearest them. Rach will then be presented a 
registration card upon the signing of which he agrees to pay that 
organization a small stipulated sum per week until the total of $18 has 
been paid. 


* * . . . * * 


. 


Only those who fall to show a registration card after a reasonable 
lapse of time willl face the possibility of deportation, * è * 


The law says that 


* * * any alien who shall have entered the United States by 


water at any time or place other than as designated by immigration 
officials, or by land at any place other than one designated as a port 
of entry for aliens by the Commissioner General of Immigration, or 
ut any time not designated by immigration officials, or who enters with- 
ont inspection, shall, upon the warrant of the Secretary of Labor, be 
taken into custody and deported, 


Mr. Wixon, the chief supervisor of the Immigration Service, 
says: 

It is absolutely untrne that I have issued any order whatever in 
regard to deportation of Mexican laborers. * © lu met, we have 
been working for weeks along lines exactly the reverse. 


There will be no more consternation among labor importers 
in those parts and no more protests from them, but I am pro- 
testing against this prostitution of the law. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 13 minutes remaining. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
man from Texas 20 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 


for 20 additional minutes. 


Mr. BOX. Let us examine another renson given by the 
service for making this agreement to which it “was not a 
party“: 


The service wns also subject to the criticism that we were centering 
our ralds upon tbis particular section of the country and leaving the 
labor in other parts undisturbed. It was alleged, and could not be 
successfully refuted, that Mexicans would not come into this locality 
from other parts of California for fear that they would be apprehended 
and deported, 


Now, Mr. Hull and his superiors know that this charge that 
they were “leaving the labor in other parts undisturbed” could 
be refuted. Assistant Secretary of Labor White, as shown on 
page 20 of the hearing already referred to, said: 


In our published records, as to the number deported, no account is 
taken of the number picked up along our borders who are given the 
opportunity of returning voluntarily. In one district last year three 
thousand one hundred and some odd were permitted to return in this 
way. 

The CHAIRMAN, In what district? 

Mr. Rose Cart Waite. In the San Antonio district, 

* . . * * * . 

Mr. Box. How many did you say went back voluntarily from San 
Antonio to Mexico last year? 

Mr. Roun Carn Wirtz. It was over 3,000. 

J » * „ . . * 

They were Mexicans, apprehended and subject to dtportation, and 
rather than be detained expressed a preference to return of their own 
will. They signed releases and waivers, aud wo carted them back, 

. s La . * e. s 
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Mr. Rox, You carry them back across the Rio Grande in truckloads, 
then? 

Mr. Roes Cann Wirz. Yes; and they are delivered to Mexican 
authorities. 
„ * * kd * . » 

Mr, Bacon. You say there were 8,000 from the San Antonio dis- 
trict. How many are there for the El Paso border? 

Mr. Rone Cant WHITE. I haven't the figures in my mind now as to 
the entire Texas border, but the number is quite large in both the EI 
Paso district and the California district. 

* * . > 

Mr. Box. Now, then, this 14,000 that you say returned voluntarily 
and you carried back, you carried them to the border and there un- 
loaded the truck? 

Mr. Rens Cant Wurrn. We turned them over to the Mexican officials. 


In order to apologize for the making of an agreement which 
the Immigration Service denies it made it pieads guilty to a 
discrimination of which it probably is not guilty. 

In further excusing this plan, made by parties unknown, 
Commissioner General Hull in his letter says: 


I can conecive of no way In which the pian does violence to the 
fuimigration law.’ 


7. Let us now examine this plan and determine from the law 
and facts whether the plan does yiolate the law. 

Prospective immigrants from every country, quota or non- 
quota, are required by law to apply for immigrants’ passports 
and yisas, te which their photographs and other papers are to 
be attached in foreign countries before presenting themselves at 
the border for admission. and pay the visa fee, amounting to 
$10 at American consulates in foreign countries from which 
they come. This “gentleman's agreement” sets all that aside 
and permits them to puy this fee, not to the American consu- 
lates abroad but to local commercial organizations within the 
United States, in installments, 

Paragraph 1, subdivision F, of the rules governing the Immi- 
gration Service, declares: 

No immigrant, whetber a quota immigrant or nonquota immigrant, 
of any nationality shail be adinitted to the United States unless such 
immigrant shall present to the proper immigration official at the port 
of arrival an immigration yisa duly issued and authenticated by an 
American consular officer, 


This rule is the very essence of the law. 

The immigrant must then present himself at an immigration 
station for examination, aud if admitted pay a head tax of 88. 
utry at any other place makes it the duty of the service to 
deport him under the law read to you. Under this “ gentle- 
men's agreement“ surreptitious and illegal entry is rewarded 
and made much casier than legal entry. If he comes as re- 
quired by iny, through the consulate and the immigration sta- 
tion, he must pay the $10 visa fee and $8 head tax iu cash 
before entry. If he enters surreptitiously he may then, under 
this “gentlemen's agreement,“ pay this fee and tax in install- 
ments at his convenience, all the while remaining at large in the 
country and being under only a persuasive or mildly threnten- 
ing inducement to go in and register with private parties and 
begin to pay his installments on the legal fees. 

One apology the service makes for this Is that— 
this porticuinr class of niens * © * seldom are able 
to meet the fiscal requirements of the immigration laws upon the occa- 
gion of thoir entry, as they are more or less an improvident people. 


Are our immigration Inws against importing paupors and the 
like, nud subjecting them to these taxes partly to prevent their 
coming, to be set aside to admit the very classes they were 
desizued to keep out? Dees not the Commissioner General of 
Immigration know any better than that? Does not the Secre- 
tary of Labor want the law observed any better than that? 

That the House and country may have the outstanding pro- 
visions of these laws by which to judge the action of the De- 
partment of Labor and that that department may refresh its 
memory of the laws, I quote extracts from an outline prepared 
by the State Department for the guidance of consular officers 
in issuing or withhoiding immigration visas: 

The following classes of aliens are generally excluded by the immi- 
gration laws of the United States: 

1. Mentally defective fecludes— 

(a) Idiots. 

(b) Imbeelles. 

te) Feeble-minded persons. 

(% Insane persons, 

(e Epileptics, 

ti) Persons having previously had. attacks of insanity. 

(g) Persona of constitutional psychopathic inferiority, 

(hb) Persons with chronic alcohollem. 

No exceptions stated in the law. 
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2. Paupers or vagrants {includes paupers, vagrants, and professional 
beggars. 

No exceptions stated in the law. 

Diseases includes— 

(a) Persors afilicted with tuberculosis in any form. 

(b) Persons afflicted with a loathsome er dangerous contagious 
disease. 

Any medical certificate produced by an immigrant applicant sbould 
state whether or not he is suffering from leprosy, trachoma, syphilis, 
plugue, or tubercular affection of any kind. It should also state 
whether he is free of body parasites and their eggs. : 

4. Persons who are mental or physical defectives includes persons 
certified by examining surgeon at port of entry as being mentally or 
physically defective when such physical defect is of a nature which 
may affect the ability of the allen to earn a living. 

6. Criminals includes— 

(a) Persons convicted of a erime involving mors] turpitude, 

(b) Persons who admit having committed such crime. 

LNork.— Moral turpitude is an net which in itself ia one of baseness, 
vileness, und depravity in the private and social duties which a man 
owes to his fellow man or to socicty, as distinguished from an act 
which is wrong merely because prohibited by law.] 

6. Polygamists includes 

(a) Persons who practice polygamy. 

(b) Persons believing in or advocating the practice of polygamy. 

No exceptions stated in the law. 

7. Anarchists (including specifications of many classes). 

No exceptions stated Jn the law, 

8. Members of unlawful organizations includes— 

() Members of or aliillated with organizations entertaining and 
teaching disbelief in or opposition to organized goverument. 

(b) Advocating or teaching the duty, necessity, or propriety of the 
unlawful assaulting or killing of an oflicer, either specife individuals or 
ofticers generally of the Government of the United States or other 
organized government beeause of his or their official character; or 

(e) Adoveating or teaching the unlawful destruction of property, 

No exceptions stated in the law. 

10, Prostitutes and precurers inclides— 

(a) Versous coming to the United States for the purposes of prosti- 
tution 

(b) Persons coming to the United States for any immoral purpose, 

(e) Persons directly or indirectly procuring or attempting to pro- 
cure or import prostitutes or persons for the purpose of prostitution or 
any other immoral purpose. 

(d) Porsous wlio receive the proceeds of prostitution, 

No exceptions stated in the law. 

11. Contract laborers includes— 

(a) Persons included, assisted, encouraged, or solicited to fumi- 
grate to the United States by offers or promises of cmployment, 
whether offers or promises are true or false, to perform labor in the 
Uulted States of any Kind, skilled or unskilled. 

(b) Migrating to this country in consequence of agreements, oral, 
written, or printed, express or implied, to perform labor in the United 
States of any kind, skilled or unskilled. 

(e) Persons coming in consequence of advertisements for laborere, 
printed. published, or distributed in a foreign country. 

12. Persons likely to become a pubiic charge. * + + 

13. Persons previously deported. Persons who haye been excluded 
or deported from the United States may not apply for readmission 
within one year. 

14. Persons financially assisted. to come to the United States in- 
cludes— 

(a) Persons whose ticket or passage is paid for with money of 
another. 

(b) Persons who are otherwise assisted by others to come. 

(e) Persons mandatorily excluded. Persons whose ticket or passago 
is paid for by any corporation, association, society, municipality, or 
forelen government, directly or indirectly. 

16. Children unaccompanicd includes (a) children under 16 years 
of age unaccompanied by or not coming to parent. 

18. Hiliterates includes (a) aliens over 16 years physically capable 
of reading, unable to read English or any other language or dinlect, 
including Hebrew or Yiddish. 


An enumeration of all the particulars in which many pro- 
visions and the purpose of them are defeated by this “ gentle- 
men’s agreement” would be too long. Nor is it necessary. 
Any person of ordinary intelligence can see them, one after 
another, by comparing the law and this agreement. 

But I will indieate some of the‘fnauy respects in which the 
purpose of the law is defeated by it: 

i. The revenue provided by the visa fee and head tax is the 
smallest value in it. The check and control of immigration 
before entry which they give is the chief reason for these 
charges. But beth purposes are largely defeated by this “ gon- 
tlemen's agreement.” The plan does not count them aud col. 
lect the fees as they enter. It says, “After entry in violation of 
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law, you will not be deported as the law requires, but you may, 
if you wish, come in to the commercial chib and register and 
pay the fees, In installments, the department being pledged not 
to round you up and deport you. If you smuggledan peons 
wish to voluntarily recognize American law, which its high 
officials will not enforce, you will please do so.” Of course, 
nothing like all of them will come in and pay the fees. 
Handled in this manner, all the advance check and control 
which these passports, visas, and the examinations preceding 
them offered, ave lost. 

2. Assisting pauper immigrants to pay the visa fees and head 
tax is a violation of this law, but the service is facilitating the 
yiolation of it and pleading the poverty of the peons and the 
protests of labor importers against enforcement of the law as 
its excuse for helping to violate the law. 

8. The examination of immigrants at the ports, nnd all the 
purposes it was designed to serve are in large meusure de- 
feated, On pain of immediate deportation (which the service 
now agrees not to enforce) they are required to come through 
the ports of entry to be examined for the deteetion of disease 
in order to protect our people from infection, Their criminal 
records are to be looked into to protect the country from the 
importation of criminals. So it goes as to illiterates, un- 
archists, the Insane, degenerates, paupers, and all such. They 
must submit themselyes to exumination at the ports of entry 
or be deported—that is, uuder the luw—not under this “ gen- 
tlemen’s agreement.” 

There is no surer way to nullify all these laws than to let 
it be known on the border and among the smugglers, aliens, 
and labor importers that by slipping around the consulates and. 
the immigration stations and entering fraudulently they can 
be aided to pay the tax they otherwise could not pay, and 
indefinitely avoid an examination which many of them could 
not stand, all the while being assured that the penalty of de- 
portation will not be imposed upon them. 

This is au outlaw’s agreement. It makes the smuggler’s entry 
easier nud safer than an effort to enter lawfully. Livery official 
who has participated in it or recognized it has proven himself 
unfit for his position. Ivery guilty one ought to be removed 
for incompetency or gross unfitness. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BOX. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. If that practice is followed, the 
purpose then of the House in increasing the appropriation to 
improve that border patrol and deport these aliens would be 
defeated, would it not? 

Mr. BOX, Very largely. Two years ago the House com- 
mittee came in here in force and helped put over an Increase of 
$1,250,000, I think it was, to establish the border patrol and 
strengthen the work of deportation and enforcement. This 
year Hou. ALBERT JomNnson, chairman of the House Coinmittec 
on Immigration nnd Naturalization, and other members of 
the committee, including myself, finding that the permanent 
Increase of $1,000,000 or $1,250,000 made two years ago for 
deportation, border patrol, and other enforcement purposes 
was not sufficient, took the floor, and, with such assistance as 
the other Members of the House could give, successfully urged 
the addition of still another $1,000,000 to the deportation, 
border patrol, and enforcement appropriation, 

Mr. CHLLUER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. I regret I can not yield, I yielded to the gentle- 
man from Alabama because he is on the Committee on Appro- 
priations and is familiar with this situation and helped actively 
to deal with it. This is an unworthy and a regrettable official 
action. I mention it with pain, only because knowing the facts 
and the interests involved and knowing the will of the Ameri- 
can people; it is my duty to do it. [Applause] 

Let me show you what California is experiencing, partly at 
least as a result of this outrage. The body of the officials and 
people of that State do not know how large a portion of these 
aliens have entered or been permitted to remain illegally. 
They scem to think that it is from the legal entry of Mexican 
peons from which they are suffering. In my judgment their 
illegal entry and stay is doing most to create the bad condi- 
tions shown by the recent report of the Callfornia commission 
of immigration and housing made to the governor of that State 
in January of this year. I read from it: 


The fact that there is quite a falling off in the number entering the 
Uuſted States legally in 1925 may be due to the tax imposed. The 
number who haye entered illegally can not, of course, be given, 

The Mextenans as a general rule become a public charge under slight 
provocation and have become a greut burden to our communities, 

In Los Angeles, where approximately 7 per cent of the population 
is Mexican, the outdoor relief division states that 27.44 per cent of its 
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eases are Mexican. The Burean of Catholic Charities reports that 
5834 per cent of its cases are Mexicans, who consume at least 50 per 
cent of the budget. ‘Twenty-five per cent of the budget of the general 
hospital is used for Mexicans, who comprise 43 per cent of its cases, 
The city maternity service reports 6244 per cent of its cases Mexicans, 
using 73 per cent of its budget. The bureau of municipal nursing and 
division of child welfare both state that 40 per cent of their clients are 
Mexican, and in the day home of the Children’s Hospital 23 per cent 
of the children cared for are Mexican, while 12 per cent of the out- 
patient department cases are Mexican. 

In Pasadena, where 2.8 per cent of the population 1s Mexican, 6 
per cent of the eases of its welfare department are of that nationality. 

The Long Beach welfare department reports that 21 per cent of its 
cases are Moxican, using 16 per cent of its budget, while only 1 per 
cent of the population of the city is of that nationality. 

Orange County, In which 10 per cent of the population is Mexican, 
reports that one-third of the general hospital cuses are Mexican, as are 
also 50 per cent of the cases of the county ald commissioner, using 30 
per cent of the budget, 

The county of San Diego reports that half of the patients of the 
county hospital are Mexican, while in the city of San Diego, where 5 
per cent of the population is Mexican, two-thirds of the milk delivered 
from the free-milk station goes to that nationality, 

In San Bernardino County the welfare department reports 86.2 per 
cent of its cases Mexican, using #0 per cent of its budget. ‘The county 
hospital states that 25 per cent of its cases are Mexican, using 35 
per cent of its budget. 

The Associated Charities of Santa Barbara, wherein the Mexicans aro 
13 per cent of the population, reports 28 per cent of its cases Mexican, 
using 15 per cent of its budget, The general hospital reports 47 per 
cent of its enses Mexican and the Cottage Hospital Dispensary 75 per 
cent of its cases of that nationality. 

The Mexican population of Fresno County is estimated at 6 per 
cent of the total. Here the public welfare department reports 13.7 
per cent of its cases Mexican, using 9 per cent of its budget, 

For the most part the Mexicans nre Indians and very seldom become 
naturalized, They kuow Httle of sanitation, are very low mentally, 
and are generally unhealthy, Their children, however, who nre bora 
here sre citizens und have all rights and privileges as such. This 
second generation has given our school department, juvenile and other 
courts a tremendous amount of trouble, und no doubt this will con- 
tinue. 

To sum up the elements of danger from the unrestricted immigration 
of Mexicans: 

1. They drain our charities. 

2. They or thelr children become n large portion of our jall popula- 
tion, 

8. They affect the health of our communities, 

4. They create a problem in our labor camps, 

5. They require special attentlon in our schools and are of Jow 
mentality, 

6. They diminish the percentage of our white population. 

T. hey remain foreign, 

A great array of facts of the same import can be presented 
from Texas and other States. When the people of California 
find that they are being denied the protection which the faith- 
ful enforcement of the law would give them, there will prob- 
ubly be another story for the country to hear. 

Respectable Mexican people are not involved. 
peons figure in this arrangement. 

The big beet-sugar manufacturing companies and other Jarge 
labor-employing interests of the Southwest aud West have been 
heading this drive to amend or prostitute the law to let them 
in. It is their drive and that of certain commercial organiza- 
tions, not so much that of the farmers, to which the Immigra- 
tion Service has surrendered. 

Commisstoner General Hull's letter hints that there is founda- 
tion for the charge of discrimination in the enforcement of 
the deportation laws on the Mexican border. If they stop 
deportations in southern California and continue them else- 
where, the people of California will get the whole dose. The 
border is long and the pressure against it is hard. To make 
deportations elsewhere and to fail to make them there can not 
result otherwise. If they stop deportations along that entire 
border, the nullification of the immigration laws by executive 
dereliction will be nearly complete in that region. If they do 
not enforce deportation there, how can they insist upon enfore- 
ing it elsewhere on other borders and as to other classes, to 
whom it applies no more specifically than to this class? 

The committee has gone thoronghly into this whole question. 
I have long had pending a bill proposing to place Mexico and 
American countries under the quota. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Bacon] has a bill applying the quota principle 
to Mexico. The beet-sugar manufacturing companies and 
others under their direction and leadership have tried hard to 
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get the committee to report a bill or resolution abolishing or 
suspending for their benchi the visa fee, the head tax, and the 
contract Tabor laws. Same of the Members of flis Iouse 
appenred in opposition to my bin and fhe Bacon bill, But no 
House Member, so far as 1 recall, asked us to weaken the 
present Jaw ar its enforcement, as the sugar companies and 
other interests wanted us to do, ‘Phe committee las not, and 
J believe will not, report a measure repealing or suspending the 
contract labor, visn, or head tax and other fundamental parts 
of the law. 

It is a fact not generally appreciated that the act of 1924 
imposed very effective restriction upon Mexican immigration. 
Phe establishment of the border patrol, in which the House 
committee, ably assisted Ly my coleagne from Texas [Mr. 
Houpsrery |, took an active part, also has done much to check 
inunigration fram that source. The border patrol, wherever 
utilized, has checked illegal entries. The passport, visa, and 
the additional 810 fee which went with it, greatly checked im- 
migration coming through border ports of entry. For the fiscal 
year 1924, the lust year under the former law, 87,048 Mexican 
immigrants entered the country. For the Ascal year 1925, the 
first year under the act ef 1924, oniy 32,878 entered—less than 
one-lalf as many as entered the year before. 

The dificuity which Mexican peons meet in paying ‘these 

taxes is one of the main new restraints which account for 
this reduction of this class of immigration under the new law. 
zut if the Immigration Service is going to waive that to tbe 
extent of permitting the immigrant to work it out and pay it 
in installments, 4f he wishes to pay it, after he gets into the 
country, then the purpose of the committee and Congress ac- 
complished by that tax will have been largely defeated. The 
beet-sugar manufacturers and other interests which made their 
drive before the House comuilttee have found the weak spot in 
the barriers to be in the Department of Labor and have suc- 
cesstully attacked that. 

The House committee, its chairman, and I have worked hard 
to secure iucreases in the appropriations for the enforcement of 
these laws, including especially deportation and the border 
patrol, We met with some success two years ago, when ap- 
preprintions for these purposes were permanently increased by 
$1,000,000. My colleague [Mr. Eivpsrers] helped to accom- 
plish that. Again this year the chairman and I and others 
presented to the House the fact that hundreds of thousands, 
indeed more than 1,300,000, counting early and late arrivals, 
are illegally in the country, more than 250,000 of whom have 
entered since June 3, 1921, and urged that at least another 
million dollars be added to the appropriations for the border 
putrel, deportation, and immigration law enforcement. 

The Appropriations Committee and the House granted these 
increases within the last few weeks. yen while we were doing 
that the Immigrution Service was off agreeing not to enforce 
certain indispensable parts of the law. I did right, and so did 
the House, in making these inereases, but I can never be quite 
so hopeful that any measure will avail while the law is in the 
hands of men who have made or scem ready to execute and 
uphold this outrageous agreement. 

The deportation provisions of the acts of 1917 and 1924 are 
the keystone to the structure of our exclusion laws. Unless 
the country can send away those it rejects, the undesirable and 
those entering illegally, it can not maintain its immigration 
policy. Without the enforcement of the deportation laws we 
might as well have no Immigration laws. 

J am disgusted and indignant. So will the country be if it 
can be made to know the facts and the inevitable results. 
[Applause.] . 
COMMISSIONER GENERAL HULLS LETTER 

Mancu 9, 1920. 
Hon. Joux C. Box, M. C., 
Mouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran ConeressMAN Box: Reply to your letter of March 8 has 
been deferred pending the return of the chief supervisor of this serv- 
ice, in order that I might discuss with him the subject matter thereof. 

As regards the clipping from the Los Angeles Times of February 12, 
3926, a copy of wlich accompanied your communication, setting forth 
in part a plan which has been innugurnted in southern California 
to bundle a situation which has proved very perplexing and created 
considerable feeling against the administration of the immigration 
Jaws, you are advised that for a number of years the ranches in 
southern Californin bave been depending upon migratory Mexican 
labor, and when an attempt was made to more strictly enforce the law 
in this parricular section the labor situation became more or less 
neute, The burenn was flooded with protests from the interests in- 
volved, and the chief supervisor was sent to California to find, if 
possilde, some way of relieving the situation, 

In order thet you may be acquainted with just what led up to this 
condition, mutters not directly pertaining to the issue will be touched 
upon and discussed. 
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As you are aware, Congress provided for the establishment of an 
immigration border patrol service, whose functions were malniy to 
prevent the surreptitious entry of allens into the United States. For 
a number of months after the maugurntlon of this branch of the 
service the patrol officers were stntioned at points on highways seme 
distance removed from the boundary, which proved to be the most 
prolific field for apprebending smugglers against whom the initial 
drive was particularly centered. 

Allens were nattrally apprehended with the smugglers, and they 
‘were generally held in custotly as witnesses agulnst those responsible 
for bringing them unlawfully into the country and proceedings insti- 
tuted locking to their deportation. The procedure was effective but 
necessarily involved more or less expense in the way of operation. A 
few months ago the appropriations available for horder patrol work 
became somewhat depleted and it was necessary to curtail operations 
to a certain extent and center onr activities upon endeavoring to pre- 
vont the crossing of aliens at the boundaries. Coincident with this, 
raids were made perlodically upon ranches contiguous to the houndary, 
where considerable numbers of Mexicans unlawfully in the United 
States were found to be employed. The funds nvallable did not permit 
of incurring the expense of instituting formal deportation proceedings 
in their cakes, and atiens of this class were permitted to voluntarily 
return to Mexico. Most of these activitles were centered in the Tm- 
perial Valley, particularly in and about Calexico, Calif., the mulu force 
of patrol officers being stationed at El Centro. 

At about the same time that this chango was made in the plan of 
operating the border patrol in that district practlently an entire new 
staff of officers was placed at Calexico, the port of entry for that dis- 
trict, the former force having become lax in the way of law enforce- 
ment, The two things coming together crented more or less consterna- 
tion, and, as previously stated, many protests were received, the 
ullegutlon being made that if something was not done to relicve the 
situation the farmers and other interests in that district would suffer 
heavy financial losses and, In fact, that practically all business would 
be destroyed, It was in tue face of this situation that the chief 
supervisor was sent to Calexico. 

Ile reports that after making a survey he became convinced that the 
farmers in that particular district had undoubtedly suffered because 
of the activities of our officers in the way of attempted law enforce- 
ment and that they were actually threatened with severe losses if we 
were to continue along the lines that had been previously followed. 
He therefore sought means for law enforcement in a manner which 
would do less harm to these vested interests, and has, T belleve, hit 
upon a plan which will result in more effectively enforcing the law 
than anything which has been previously undertaken without adopting 
radical means such as had heretofore been employed. 

The following is a brief summary thereof: Mr. Wixon became con- 
vinced that very little was being accomplished in the way of effective 
law enforcement by picking up aliens found on these ranches and 
placing them across the boundary, as the aliens soon learned that the 
only punishment which awaited them, if such it could be termod, was 
merely an automobile ride to the boundary and a so-called voluntary 
return to Mexico, Naturally this was not much of a deterrent to a 
second, third, fourth, and indefinite number of subsequent unlawful 
entries, and our patrol officers not infrequently returned the same aliers 
dny after day. Furthermore, it was questionable whether such opera- 
tions were strictly in accordance with law, ns the officers them- 
selves are without authority to effect the deportation of an alien from 
the United States who has once gained entry, whether lawfully or 
unlawfully, except upon a warrant of deportation issued by the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

The service wos also subject to the criticism that we were ceutering 
our raids upon this particular section of the country and leaving the 
labor in other parts undisturbed, It was alleged, and could not be 
successfully refuted, that Mexicans would not come into this locality 
from other parts of California for fear that they would be appre- 
hended nnd deported—and, as you are no doubt aware, the crops in 
this section ure for the most part perishable and must be gathered at 
maturity, The ranchers had so long been accustomed to depend upon 
this class of labor that it became necessary, to prevent the loss of 
the crops then matured, to either discontinue the raids altogether or 
hit upon some other scheme to protect the ranchers and others in- 
terested in these crops. 

It is well known ‘to those necustomoc to deal with this particular 
class of aliens that seldom are they able to meet the fiscal requirements 
of the immigration laws upon the occasion of their entry, as they are 
more or less of an improvident people. It was therefore suggested to 
the ranchers and other partics interested that they assist the Immigra- 
tion Service in providing a menna whereby these aliens could gain u. 
lawful residence in the United States, they haying been given to under- 
stand that our service intended to enforce the immigration laws and 
that no substitute for law enforcement would be entertained. After 
several conferences with the chambers of commerce the Interests in- 
volved agreed to appoint a representative to cooperate with the Immi- 
gration Service to stabilize labor conditions in these parts, and a circu- 
lar was nddressed to the Mexican Jaberers to the effect that the immi- 
gration laws require that all persous who are not citizens of this coun 
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try, coming here to remain or take up omployment, must obtain an 
immigration visa from an American consul and be admitted at regular 
ports of entry by United States Immigration officers. To assist the 
aliens in complying with the law the Associated Labor Bureau of 
Imperiat Valley arranged with the different banks to accept deposits 
from these aliens until they had accumulated an amount sufficient to 
ounble them to obtain the immigration visa and pay the head tax. The 
plan does not contemplate that any allen shall be permitted to enter 
the United States for the purpose of taking up employment until he 
has compiled with these requirements, and in fact every officer in that 
district Is centering his efforts upon preventing the entry of Mexicans 
who have not conformed to the law's requirements. 

The Imntigration Service Is not a party to the plan; has not agreed 
to ndmit any alien, even thongh be has accumulated suMeient funds 
obtain an Immigration visa and pay the head tax, unless he Is found to 
be ndmissible in every respect under the immigration law, We have 
simply discontinued for the time being making these dally raids on the 
ranches and, as previously stated, are centering our efforts upon pro- 
venting the unlawful entry of any additional aliens, 

I am sure you will understand In the final analysis that there 1s no 
more Justification for continuing the raids upon the ranches in the 
Imperial Valley, particularly the ones in and about Calexico, than 
there is for making similar drives at points in other parts of Call- 
fornin or in Texas, where uo doubt equally large numbers of aliens 
unlawfully in the Untted States would be found employed. We have 
simply gained the cooperation of the employers of labor in this par- 
ticular district, a cooperation which ts not belng received from em- 
ployers In other parts of ‘the country. We have gone so far as to 
require the employers in this particular district to furnish a periodical 
report giving the names of Mexican laborers working for them, showing 
whether they have been lawftlly admitted or have taken steps to gain 
lawful admission, which Is the nearest thing to a registration of aliens 
that has ever been accomplished. 

1 can conceive of no way in which the plan does violence to the 
immigration law, and I am quite sure that after you are thoroughly 
conversant with it you will agree with me that it is the best solution 
which can be found for remedying nn admittedly bad situation. The 
officers conversant with Mexican border conditions have heartily 
indorsed the plan, feeling that it provides a means for more effective 
law enforcement than anything which has heretofore been undertaken, 
and haye expressed the hope that it may be extended to other dis- 
tricts, which, however, can only be accomplished through a whole- 
hearted cooperation of the employers themselves; and this means quite 
a considerable outlay on their part, the Associated Labor Bureau of 
Imperial Valley haying raised several thousand dollars by subscrip- 
tion to render the plan effective. These people have practically 
drafted for a Umſted period the cashler of the First National Bank of 
Calexico for the undertaking, they having sought a man of the highest 
possible type to represent them; and it Is understood that he is being 
paid gulte a liberal salary, A number of circulars and other material 
have been printed, the circulars to the employers of labor reading in part 
as follows: 

“You, along with the rest of us, have sometimes blamed the immigra- 
tion officers for thelr methods of enforcing the law. The law provides 
that all allens in this country who have not made legal entry are 
subject to deportation. This law must be enforced. 

“tf we, the citizens of tue Imperial Valley, will perform our part of 
the understanding in good falth, we nre assured of the same good faith 
nid friendly cooperation from the officials of the Immigration Service.” 

Mr, Wixon has a copy of the printed matter which has been gotten 
out ly the associated labor bureau, and I will be glad to have him call 
upon you, ir you so desire, and go over the plan more fully than has 
Leen possible within the compass of this communication, 

Cordially yours, 
anny E. Wein, Commissioner General. 


ASSOCIATED Lagor BUREAU or IMPERIAL VALLEY. 
% Merican laborers: 

United States Immigration officers have found it necessary to pick 
up and return to Mexico many Mexicans employed on ranches in the 
Isiperini Valley because they have not been admitted to the United 
States. 

be United States Immigration laws require that all persons who 
are not citizens of this country, coming here to remain or take up 
cmployment, must obtain an immigration visa from an American con- 
sul and be admitted at regular ports of entry by United States im- 
migration officers. Your employers want to assist you to comply with 
the law so that you can remain here and work and have arranged a 
plan which will make it easy for you to comply with the law and 
enable you to continue lu yonr employment. 
= This is the plan: All who have not met the requirements will 
register at Brawley, at 149 Sixth Street; El Centro, at 139 North 
Fifth Street; or Calexico, at chamber of commerce as soon as possible, 
with the secretary of the associated labor bureau. When you appear 
at oue of the above places to register you must: 
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1. Arrange to secure papers slowing the place where you were born. 
2. Demonstrate that you are able to read In some language. 

8. Present six small photographs of yourself. 

4. Pay an initial installment to apply on the consular fee aud head 
tax at the nearest bank. 

You will then be glyen a pass-book with which you can go to any 
bank and make additional weekly payments. 

The cost of the immigration visa is $10 and the head tax fee ts 
$8 for all allens over 16 years of age. Clilldren under 16 years of 
age are not required to pay a head tax but must obtain an immigration 
visa. 

When you have deposited $18 for yourself, and a similar amount for 
each member of your familly over 16 yenrs of age, If you have a family 
In the United States you will go to the American consul and obtain 
un immigration visa and then apply at the United States immigration 
office for admission. The secretary of the associated labor burehu 
will assist you in every way that he can to arrange for your lawful 
admission. When you have been admitted, you will be given a paper 
showing that you lave a right to be in the United States, after which 
you can go back and forth between Mexico and the United States 
without any trouble. 

The deposit of funds can be made at any bank In any town in tho 
Imperial Valley, and if you go from one town to the other you will 
not lose any money, and can make the next payment in the nearest 
bank. Remember that your money Is absolutely safe and that there 
is no danger of your losing it, because, If for any renson you can not 
be admitted to the United States, it will be refunded to you. 

Ask your boss when and where to register. If you do not under- 
stand the plan fully, the secretary of the associated labor bureun 
will be glad to give you all the information that you want. You 
should hurry and take advantage of this opportunity, for unless you 
haye been lawfully admitted to the United States to work you aro 
subject to deportation and may be returned to Mextco at any time. 

- ASSOCIATED LABOR Bunzau. 

(Date). 


To ASSOCIATED BUNEAU, 
Calerico, Gatit.: 
We have working for us the following-named Mexican laborers, who 
are listed ns follows: 
Have in their possession installment payment plan books: 


Number la 
fainily 


Has family 


Have not started installment-plau payments: 


Namo | Has family ae 


Have head-tax receipts or other reasons for not making payments: 


Number in 


Namo Has family farnily Tteasons 


„Employer. 
Address. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Spenker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. HawLEY, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 10425, 


the legislative appropriation bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


Yours truly, 


A FEDERAL ATID FOR ROADS 


Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to print in the Record an article by Senator Fess, of Ohio, on 
Federal aid to roads. 

The SPEAKER. The gentiemnn from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that he may extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
printing thereiu an article Written by Senator Fuss, of Ohio, 
relating to Federal improvement of roads. Is there objection? 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving flie right to 
object, is this an article in some magazine? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. It is an article published by the auto- 
mobile clubs of America, and they have asked that it be put 
upon record so that the Members may have opportunity to 
see it before we vote on the matter of Federal aid next week. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. About what is the length of the 
article? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. 
think. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, I have no objection, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I insert herewith the 
following article written by Senator FESS. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 


{Published by the American Automobile Association] 


Steer ix Feverau Alp ror Roan unis Can BE 
FUNDS FOR ROAD BUILDING Ar A FITTING APPRO- 
NATIONAL IN CHAR- 


About one newspaper column, I should 


No BACKWARD 
ITAK EN— FEDERAT. 
VRIATION TO A PURLIC NECESSITY INDISPUTABLY 
ACTER, DECLARES SENATOR FESS 

[Written for the American Motorist by Ststrox D. Fess, United States 

Senator from Obio] 


Federal aid for highways is now in its tenth year. The projected 
gystem is two-thirds completed, and the plans for the improvement of 
the remaining one-third are moving along in accord with a well- 
thought-out program of ordered economy. ‘This has been accomplished 
without extravagance, It is belleved that our interstate roads are at 
the moment lagging behind the gigantic requirements of highway trans- 
portation. 

‘To date the United States Treasury has actually paid out approxi- 
mately $451,000,000 as the Government's share of Federal-aid highway 
expenditures, while Congress has authorized, up to July, 1927, the 
expenditure of $690,000,000 on the Federal-ald system. A very con- 
siderable umount, you will say. But the total paid out to date js 
about one-half of the sum we spend In one year on the Army and the 
Navy, and the total authorization up to 1927 is far short of the sum of 
$40,010,000 that one class of road users, namely, the owners of motor 
vehicles, has pald into the Treasury since 1918. 


GOVERN MENT COMMITTED TO FRDPERAL AID 


Propaganda hostile to Federal aid is active, but I am convinced that it 
will not succeed. The scrapping of the Federal-ald policy at this stage 
of progress is ont of the question. It is a policy to which the Gov- 
ernment is committed, not only because of Federal ald to the States 
under the act of 1921 but also because Congress and the country sre 
convineed that in cooperating in the work of national road building 
the Government is following the constitutional obligations, namely, 
that it shall assume responsibility for national defense, for post offices 
and post roads, for the development of commerce between the States, 
all in the interest of and for the promotion of tho national welfare. 
Measured in terms of results secured and advantages acerulng from 
Government participation in road building, few Federal functions are 
giving the people more for the funds expended, and no Federal func- 
tion that I know of partakes of a more truly national character. 

Before procecding further let us examine briefly some of the objec- 
tions raised by the critics of Federal aid. Their arguments are spe- 
clous, and they will not stand the acid test of facts or of sound logic. 
For example, we are told that this is a sectional matter; that the 
Eastern States are prying for road building in the Western States. But 
what are the facts? An analysis of the figures of Federal expenditures 
for the last fiscal year shows that the New England, Middle Atlantic. 
mud East North Central States, which contain only 13.7 per cent of 
the land arca of the country, received 28.2 per cent of the Federal aid. 
It shows that the Mountain and Pacific Coast States, which constitute 
39.6 per cent of the total land area of the country, received only 18.8 
per cent of Federal ald. 

The expenditures for last year clearly demonstrate that every State 
and every section of the country takes advantage of every cent avall- 
able from Federal sources under the law, and that there is nowhere a 
demand for a let down in Government aid and participation. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a more fallacious argument than 
that put forward by those who contend that the necessity for Federal 
participation in highway construction lies in the far West or in the 
Middle West and South. The necessity is In no wise sectional but is in 
all respects national. It is even more essential that the populous sec- 
tions of tlie East should have an adequate system of highways. 

There is a totally erroneous impression that the roads in the Bast 
have generally been built. It is true that road improvement was begun 
In that section at an early date, but every mile of the original construc- 
tion is belng rebuilt to meet present-day trafic requirements, and the 
Federal funds are as eagerly used in this section as in any other. The 
Eastern States are benellting to n marked degree by this Federal service 
for the very reason that their population is dense and that the number 
of interstate roads ts great. 
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THE WEST IN NEED OF ROADS 


Federal participation in the sparsely settled Stites of the West is 
nat different In principle, although the need ts more acute by wen son 
of long stretches of spursely settled areis in which the Federal Govern- 
ment still holds a large percentage of the land. High mountain passes 
and desert stretches must be crossed with adequate highways before 
we shall have that tle between the different sections of the country 
that will lead to a greater unity of purpose and broader understanding, 
which ure in themselves worthy objectives of the Federal aid lilghway 
System. 

That the Western States are alive to thelr responsibility in the 
matter of road building and are not leaving the job to the Federal 
Government or to the Eastern States is proven by the heavy per cxupita 
expenditures which they aunually apply to highways, for such expendi- 
tures ure not equaled in any other section of he country. There is uo 
one effort for unifylng the whole country into one people like rond 
building, which connects all the people into one family. 

There is another false premise underlying the arguments agalnst 
Federal ald. ‘They Imply constantly that these highways benefit this 
or that sectlon. They overlook the fact that in these days travel on 
the main highways is not Hmited to the borders of any county or any 
Stute. In some States there are important highways to-day on which 
it js known that more than half the traffic originates in other States. 
There sre muny counties traversed by main roads on which not more 
than 10 per cent of the trale originates within the county. ‘The 
through highways In which the Government is interested are essentially 
intercity roads. Yet these roads pass through counties in which thero 
are no cities. If the residents of such counties are to be called upon 
to pay for the Improvement of these ronds, we could certainly not 
expect them to pay for a type of improvement that is more expensive 
than their own local traffic needs will Justify. Here Is where Govern- 
ment, State, and local cooperation plays a vital part and is sound 
economically as well as governmentally. 

DOES NOY DESTROY STATE INITIATIVE 

We are often told that Government participation in road building 
tends to destroy State nnd local Initiative. This statement is nat sup- 
ported by the facts. It may be sald in answer that of the $1,000,- 
000,000 expended on all types of highways in the United States last 
year, the Federal Government supplied approxtmately 10 per cent 
while 90 per cent of the funds were supplied by States and cointies, 
Considering the vital Interest of the Government itself, this was cer- 
tainly net a disproportionate or an exorbitant amount, and might 
raise the question of fulfillment of Federal duty. 

It is worthy of notice in this connection that of the designated 
Federal-aid highway system, the States have completed or have onder 
construction 65,000 miles without a cent of ald from the Federn! Gov- 
ernment, as compared with the 57,560 miles whieh have been com- 
pleted or undertaken with ald from the Government. This does net 
look as if the States were laying down on the job. 

Rqually untenable is the charge that the providing of funds from the 
United States Treasury has encournged extravagauce. There Is nothing 
to support this charge. The total Federal expenditure has heen large 
enough to make Government participation effective without necessitat- 
Ing extravagant expenditures of State funds to meet it. 

Opponents of Federal aid, Including some of tho leaders In the 
East, often put forward the argument that it is unfair that Eastern 
States should be paying taxes that are used to nid other sections of 
the country. This argument fs highly specious. It overlooks the basic 
fact that the States are political and not economic units, and that 
from un economie standpoint all “the States are independent. For 
instance, there are over 60,000 corporations In New York City, the 
overwhelming majority of which have a national business and derive 
their prosperity from distant regions aud areas. The application of 
the taxes these corporations pay to the economle improvement of these 
distant sections and areas is in no sense a discrimination against a 
political unit, whether it be New York, Massachusetts, or New Jersey. 
Aud certainly road building is one of the fundamental requirements 
of the economic development of the Nation as a whole. 

Finally, it is sometimes asserted that rond building Is not n Federal 
function, If it be true that roads do not figure in our scheme of 
national defense; if it be true that roads du not figure in the trans- 
mission of mail and the extending of rural delivery to some 80,000,000 
people; if it be true that in helping to build highways the Govern- 
ment Is not promoting commerce between the States; if it be true 
that roads do not promote tho national welfare, then, of course, par- 
ticipation in road building is not a Government function. However, 
the framers of the Constitution thought otherwise. The courts have 
sustained the powers of the Government over the highways, 1 ask, 
How enn the Government have power and repudiate responsibility for 
the development of these highways? - 

As a primary consideration, every mile of rond to which Govern- 
ment funds are contributed Js constructed with a view to its military 
use in time of nationnl emergency, It can be demonstrated that 
through the extension of rurnl routes alone, made possible by motor 
transport, the Post Office Department is saying each year more than 
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the Interest on the Tedern}-afd expenditure of the Government. As for 
the promotion of the national welfare, the building of good roads 
lias, next to the establishment of schools, been the greatest factor in 
bringing better understanding and in developlog solidarity and cohesion 
het ween our far-flung communities and States. This one consideration 
alona has more than repaid us us a Nation for all that the Govern- 
ment has spent in highway building. 

Federal aid does much more for highway construction In the United 
States than the mere extension of so much money a yenr. It insures 
the building of gaps in highways that would otherwise not be filled. 
It insures a concentration of funds on a selected system of ronds 
which is reasonnbly adequate to serve as much, perhaps, as 80 per 
cent of all highway traffic. It insures standardization on a high plane 
und uniformity of construction. Without the present system of super- 
vision aud cooperation, we would uo doubt have expensively con- 
#etructed roads seldom used and which would not bo justified from 
tho amount of trafic they bear, which would be the worst form of 
economic extravagunce. As it is, we have assurance that the real 
carning value of a highway is the end sought, In a word, it means 
that we are building better roads lu accord with a coordinated na- 
tional plan. 

Imaging what would happen If the States and the counties were 
spending a billion dollars a ycar with a view only to the requirements 
of States and local units and without any courlderation for the re- 
quirements of interstate trunsportatlon. We might have roails, but 
we never would buve a national system of highways. Federal ald 
has enabled us to escape such a contingency. 

At tho present rate of construction, aud if nothing happens to re- 
tard progress, we will, within five more years, have a continuous 
Interstate highway system connecting every city of 5,000 population 
or larger, and every section of it improved to take cure of the re- 
qilrements of present dense trafe. Therefore, I say again, that funds 
rom the Federal Treasury to bo diverted to the improvement of 
interstate roads are in no sense a discrimination agalnst wealthy 
States, are in no wise a clinritable contribution from the rich to the 
poor, but rather a fitting appropriation to a public necessity indis- 
putably national in character. Ou the other hand, I agree fully with 
President Coolidge that Federal funds should be used for Interstate 
highways only, but this principle has been observed since the launch- 
ing of the Federal-aid program. 

The problem of highway construction aud operation is so gigantice 
that I sometimes doubt if the public nt large appreciate its mugni- 
tude, Statements as to expenditures for highways coufront us much 
more frequently than statements as to the cost of vehicular operation 
over the highways. 

Occasionally one hears the complaint that the billion dollars, pne- 
tenth from the Federal Government, three-tenths from the States, and 
six-tenths from local sources, annually expended for highway con- 
struction and maintenance in the United States Is excessive, How 
many of those who give voice to this complaint, I wonder, reaiize 
that the American people pay each year more than $8,600,000,000 for 
the purchase, upkeep, and operation of motor vehicles; or that the 
annual sales of new cars and trucks amount to more than double the 
billion dollars expenditure for roads; or that if all the new cars nuil 
trucks sold each year were parked in a single line on the new roads 
bullt tn the same year, the Intervals between them would be less than 
5 fect enen? Yet these are tho simple facts. 

The entire cost of highway construction and upkeep ts only about 
10 per cent of the whole bill for highway transportation. ‘That 10 
per cent can not be escaped, because if the highways are not improved 
and maintained, the addition to the operating bill, already 90 per cent 
of the total, will more than offset Whatever is denied the roads. In 
the end, if such a policy of denial were persisted in, our $15,000,- 
000,000 Investment in highway rolling stock would become practically 
useless because of highway deterioration. 

The Government is not spending too much for highways. Apart 
from every other consideration, tho users of the highway receive a 
splendid dividend in cheaper transportation. ‘The difference between 
the cost of operation over improved and unimproved highways would 
pay for the cost of improvement in a comparatively few number of 
years, From this standpoint, no Federal expenditure is paying a higher 
dividend to our people than the annual appropriation for highways. 
To scrap this Federal polley would be nothing short of disaster. 
Public sentiment would not stand for it and national self-interest 
commits. the Government to the fulünlment of the present program. 
Not until this program is completed can we have assurance that we 
have a true national highway system. 

PROCEEDINGS UNVEILING OF STATUE OF GEN, JOSEPH WHEELER 

Mr. BBERS. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Printing, which I send to the 
sk and ask to have read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 8 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurringy, 

That there be printed and bound the proceedings in Congress to- 
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gether with the proceedings at tho unveiling In Statuary Hall, upon 
the acceptance of the statue of Gen. Joseph Wheeler, presented by 
the State of Alabama, 5,000 copies, of which 1,000 shall be for the 
use of the Senate and 2,500 for the use of the House of Representa- 
tives, and the remaining 1,500 copies shall be for the use and dis- 
tribution of the Senators and Representatives in Congress from the 
State of Alabama. 

The Joint Committee on Printing is hereby authorized to havo the 
copy prepared for the Public Printer, who shall provide sultable illus- 
trations to be hound with these proceedings, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the res- 
olution. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN THE DISTRICT—WOMEN JURORS 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may have until Saturday night next, at midnight, to file 
minority views on the bill to abolish capital punishment in the 
District, and also upon the bill providing for women jury sery- 
ice in the District of Columbia. They are bills that are coming 
up next Monday. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimons 
consent that he may have until midnight Saturday next to file 
minority views on the bills mentioned. Is chere objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr, DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that tho 
House do now adjourn, 

The motion wus agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
17 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Eri- 
day, March 19, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 


mittee hearings scheduled for March 19, 1926, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


(10 a, m.) 

Agriculture relief legislation, 

COMMITTER ON COINAGE, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES 
(10 a. m.) 

Extending the use of metric weights and mensures in mer- 

chandizing (II. R. 10). 
COMMITTER ON INTERSTATH AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To amend the interstate commerce act. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICTARY 
(10 a. m.) 

To regulate, control, and safeguard the disbursement of Fed- 
eral funds expended for the creation, construction, extension, 
repair, or ornainentation of any public building, highway, dam,- 
excavation, drainage, or other construction project (H. R. 
8902). 

COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 
(10 a. m.) 

To provide for the protection and development of the lower 
Colorado River Basin (H. R. 9826). - 

To provide for the storage for diversion of the waters of the 
North Platte River and construction of the Casper-Alcova recla- 
mation project (H. R. 10356). 

To adjust water-right charges, to grant certain other relief 
on the Federal irrigation projects, to amend subsections B and 
F of section 4, act approved December 5, 1924 (H. R. 10429). 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 
(10.30 a. in.) 

To amend and supplement the merchant marine act of 1920 
and the shipping act of 1918 (H. R. 8052 and H. R. 5369). 

To provide for the operation and disposition of merchant 
vessels of the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation (H. R. 53905). 

COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND Hannous 
(2 p.m.) 
Louisiana and Texas Intracoastal waterway. 
COMMITTEE ON THE TERRITORIES 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To prescribe certain of the qualifications of voters in tho 

Territory of Alaska (H. R. 0211). 
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| Taunton River, between the towns of Bristol and Portsmouth, 


497. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secre- | in Rhode Island; to the Committee on Interstate and oreign 


tary of the Treasury, transmitting the ninth annual report of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board for the year ending December 
81, 1925 (II. Doc. No. 272), was taken from the Speaker's table 
and referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 

> RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIT, 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 171. A resolu- 
tion providing for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9958) to 
amend section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States; without amendment (Rept. No. 577). Referred to the 
House Calendar. = 

Mr. WOODRUFE: Committee on Naval Affairs. II. R. 
3904, A bill to authorize the admission to naval hospitals of 
dependents of officers und enlisted men of the naval service in 
need of hospital care; with amendment (Rept. No. 578). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. STEPHENS: Committee on Naval Affairs, II. R. 7181. 
A bill to provide for the equalization of promotion of officers of 
the staff corps of the Navy with officers of the line; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 579). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. LITTLE: Committee on Indian Affairs. II. R. 9730. A 
bill to provide for an adeqnite water-supply system at the 
Tiresslerville Indian colony; with mmendment (Rept. No. 583). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. II. R. 9967, 
A bill authorizing an expenditure of $6,000 from the tribal 
funds of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota for the construc- 
tion of a road on the Leech Lake Reservation; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 584). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WOODRUFF: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 2058. 
An net for the relief of members of the band of the United 
States Marine Corps who were retired prior to June 80, 1922, 
and for the relief of members transferred to the Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve: without amendment (Rept. No. 585). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LANKFORD: Committee on the Territories. H. J. Res. 
139. Joint resolntion authorizing the construction of a Govern- 
ment dock or wharf at Juneau, Alaska; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 586). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. PORTER: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. R. 5627. 

A bill for the relief of George Turner; without amendment 
-~ (Rept. No. 580). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. BRIGHAM: Committee on Indlan Affairs. H. R. 2229. 
To reimburse John Ferrell; with amendment (Rept. No, 581). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgla: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
II. R. 10177. A bill for the relief of Commander Albert New- 
ton Park. jr.; without amendment (Rept. No. 582). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


BILLS AND 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (S. 1828) for 
the relief of Lieut. (J. G.) Thomas J. Ryan, United States 
Navy, and the sume was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clanse 3 of Rule XXII, publie bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRIGGS: A bill (II. R. 10464) to provide for the 
purchase of land, livestock, and agricultural equipment for 
the Alabama and Coushatta Indians in Polk County, Tex., and 
for other purposes: to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A Dill (II. R. 10465) granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of Rhode Island, or to such corpora- 
tlon us the State of Rhode Island may grant a charter, to con- 


Commerce. 

By Mr. CULLEN: A bill (H. R. 10466) to provide for the sale 
of uniforms to individuals separated from the military or naval 
forces of the United States; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 10467) authorizing 
the city of Boulder, Colo., to purchase certain public lands; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HAWLHY: A bill (II. R. 10468) to amend chapter 
137 of volume 39 of the United States Statutes at Large, Sixty- 
fourth Congress, first session; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. COYLE: A bill (II. R. 10469) to authorize payment of 
six months’ gratuity to dependent relatives of officers, enlisted 
men, or nurses whose death results from wounds or disease 
not resulting from their own misconduct; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H, R. 10470) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the city of Little Falls, Minn., to construct 
a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the southeast 
corner of lot 3, section 34, township 41 north, range 32 west; 
to the Committees on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SOSNOWSKI: A bill (II. R. 10471) to authorize the 
erection of a Veterans’ Bureau hospital at Detroit, Michl, or 
in a section adjaceut thereto and to authorize the appropria- 
yey therefor; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation, 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (II. R. 10472) authorizing the Seere- 
tary of War to obtain by reciprocal loan, sale, or exchange with 
foreign nations, in such quantities as are required for ex- 
hibition and study, articles of military arms, material, equip- 
ment, and clothing; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HILL of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 10473) to amend 
the national prohibition act, to create Federal local-option dis- 
tricts, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10474) to create Federal local-option dis- 
tricts, to provide revenue, to amend the revenue act of 1921, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGHRALD: A bill (I. R. 10475) to 
provide for the publication of the Code of the Laws of the United 
States, with index, parallel reference tables, und appendix; 
to the Committee on Revision of the Laws. 

By Mr. KVALE: Concurrent resolution (II. Con. Res. 15) 
to print 80,000 additional copies of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America; to the Committee 
on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were Introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (II. R. 10476) granting a pension 
to Susan M. Noe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEOK: A bill (H. R. 10477) granting a pension to 
Calsina Gilman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (II. R. 10478) granting a 
pension to Elizabeth Wycuff; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10479) granting a pension to Emma L. 
Bragg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10480) granting a pension to Lovisa Ses- 
ler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10481) granting a pension to Lydia J. 
Dunn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. j 

Also, a bill (H, R. 10482) granting a pension to Nancy Jane 
Snodgrass; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10483) granting a pension to Salina J. 
Martin: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A Dill (H. R. 10484) granting an 
increase of pension to Christiana Hodge; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (II. R. 10485) for the relief of Wil- 
liam ©. Harllee; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BDWARDS: A bil (H. R. 10486) providing for a 
suryey of the Altumaha, Savannah, Ogeechee, Ohoopee, and 
Canoochee Rivers, in Georgia, with a view of preventing devas- 
tating overflows and to reclaim vast areas of fertile lands; to 
the Committee on Flood Control, 

By Mr, HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10487) for the relief of Wil- 
liam Porter; to the Conunittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 10188) granting an 
increase of pension to George T, Keith; to the Committee on 
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By Mr. LEAVITT: A bin (H. R. 10489) to perfect the 
homestead entry of John Hebnes; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands, 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (II. R. 10490) granting an increase 
of pension to Phoebe Herman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (II. R. 10491) granting a pen- 
sion to Meta Sorenson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITHWICK: A bill) (H. R. 10492) granting an 
increase of pension to Margaret West; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

ty Mr. STALKER: A bill (II. R. 10493) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jessie McManus; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10494) 
granting an increase of pension to Isabella Speedy; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill CH. R. 10495) granting an increase 
of pension to Josephine B. Scranton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WELSH: A bill (H. R. 10496) for the relief of John 
A. Thornton; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10497) granting 
an increase Of pension to Lola Qualls; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: Joint resolution (II. J. Res. 203) 
nuthorizing a preliminary examination or survey of the ocean 
frontage of Afognak, Alaska; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were mid 
on the Clerk’s desk aud rveterred as follows: 

1317. By Mr. BARBOUR: Resolution of Board of Super- 
Visors of El Dorado County, Calif., requesting the erection of 
a public building at Placerville as a memorial to the late Hon. 
John E. Raker; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

1318. By Mr. CARSS: Petition of American Yugoslav Club, 
of Byeleth, Minn, protesting passage of House bill 5588, pro- 
viding for the registration of aliens residing in the United 
States, etc.; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

1319, Also, petition of American Yugoslav Club, of Ely, 
Minn., protesting passage of House bill 5583, providing for 
the registration of alicus residing in the United States and 
providing a fee therefor; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

1820. Also, petition of Izaak Walton League of Bovey and 
Coleraine, Minn., favoring enactment of House bill 7479, the 
migratory bird and marsh land measure; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. : 

1321. By Mr. FENN: Petition of citizens of New Britain, 
Forestville, and Hartford, Conu., protesting against the passage 
of House bills 7170 and 7822, so-called compulsory Sunday 
observance bills; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1322, By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of National Guard Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts, Maj. Gen. W. E. Lombard, president, 
Boston, Mass., recommending passage of House bill 9571 with 
the omission therefrom of the words“ and regulations ” on page 
3, line 18; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

1323. By Mr. GARBER: Resolution of the Association of 
Team and Truck Owners, opposing Senate bill 1734 and House 
hill 8266; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merco, 

1324. By Mr. GREEN of Towa: Petition by H. J. Henrickson 
and others, in opposition to House bills 7179 and 7822, with 
reference to Sunday observance in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1325. By Mr. HOOPER: Resolutions of the Presbyterian 
Men's Club of Hillsdale, Mich., protesting the repeal or modi- 
fication of the eighteenth amendment or the Volstead law; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1326. By Mr. KDTCHAM: Petition of 16 residents of Paw, 
Gobles, and Bloomingdale, Mich., protesting against House 
hills 7179 and 7822; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1327. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of the Associated Musi- 
cians of Greater New York, consisting of over 13,000 members, 
asking for a modification of the Volstead law to permit the 
sale of beer and light wines; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1328. By Mr. KNUTSON: Petition of Mrs. Fred Childers, of 
Pillager, Minn, and others, protesting against compulsory 
Sunday Observance law; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 
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1329. By Mr. KVALI: Petition of members of the Assacia- 
tion of Federal Employees of Central Minnesota, praying for 
the enactient of House bill 4005 and Senate hill 2363, propos- 
ing to place postimasters under the classified civil service: to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1330. Also, petition of members of Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, Lodge No. 764, Montevideo, Minn, urging passage 
by Congress of House bill 7180, and remonstrating against the 
enactinent of House bills 4019 und 5698; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreten Commerce. 

1331. Also, petition of members of the executive board of the 
Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, guaranteeing the organi- 
zution's unqualified support for, and backing to the bill pro- 
posed for agriculture relief by the committee for farm organi- 
zations; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

1332. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of 75 residents of Ne- 
vada, Vernon County, Mo., against compulsory Sunday obser- 
vance; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1833. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Alfred 
Brumme, Civil War veteran, of Brooklyn. N. X., favoring an, 
increase of pension for Civil War veterans and their widows; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1334. Also. petition of Frank Smith, of Tupper Lake, N. X., 
favoring an nmendment to the World War veterans’ act; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1335. Also, petition of the Immigration Restriction League 
(Inc)., of New York, opposing the passage of Senate bill 1091; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

1336. By Mr. SHREVE: Petition praying for immediate ac- 
tion by the Tariff Commission to establish adequate tariff on 
all dairy products by the following-named dairymen: F. J. Gar- 
field, North Enst; W. J. Traphagan, North East; C. Jay Fol- 
lett, Corry; C. J, Lilly, Union City; J. Sherman Lilley, 
Union City; and Arthur Morris, R. F. D. No. 5, Corry, all in 
the State of Pennsylvania; to the Committee on Ways und 
Means. 

1337. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of Braw- 
ley, Calif., protesting against the passage of House bill 7179, 
for compulsory observance of Sunday; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbin. 

1338. Also, petition of certain residents of Arlington, Calif., 
protesting against the passage of House bill 7179 for the com- 
pulsory observance of Sunday; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 


SENATE 
Frinay, March 19, 1926 
(Legislative day of Monday, March 15, 1926) 


The Senate renssenibled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the ex- 

piration of the recess. 
DEATH OF JOHN d. COOLIDGE 

Mr, DALE. Mr. President, this morning brings to all the 
people of this country heartfelt sorrow for the President of 
the United States and his family. This sorrow is accompanied 
by personal grief at the loss to each individual of a venerable 
man held in affectionate esteem. 

Mr. President, I offer the following resolutions and ask for 
their adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read. 

The resolutions (S. Res, 175) were read, considered by wnan- 
imous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate, having heard with great sorrow of the 
death of John C. Coolidge, father of the President of the United 
States, hereby extends to the President and his family genuine senti- 
ments of condolence in their present affliction. 2 

Resolved, That ns a further expression of esteem and condolence 
the Senate do now adjourn. 


Thereupon the Senate (at 12 o'clock and 1 minute p. m.) 
adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, March 20, 1926, at 12 
o'clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, March 19, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father in heaven, Thou art on the heights, hidden now 
by the mist, but covered with fadeless light beyond the clonds. 
Thou art truly in our midst as we gather abont Thy footstoul 
and behold virtue receiving its crown. We would turn aside 
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from the dust and noise of the discordant world and advance 
through the sweeter air. We feel the warmth of His grasp 
aud pulsations of his sincere soul. We are grateful that He did 
not lire in vain. O God, our President mourns, Our whole 
country responds with bowed heads and sympathetic hearts. 
A father, setting forth in his earliest years resolved to seek 
only resolute worth, has hold of Thy hand, and nothing can 
be against him. ‘The path amid the darkness to-day shall 
emerge into light; the desert shall become a garden, and the 
wilderness of earth shall blossom as the rose in the heaveniy 
world. This mortal man, full of imperishable worth, has 
made heaven tremble with a still holier music and earth re- 
sonnd with a redeeming faith. O bless and comfort the af- 
flicted ones, Lend them into sweet rest. Fill their minds with 
Spiritual strength that shall enable them to carry the Ark of 
the Lord onward in power and in purity. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: 

§. 3377. An act to amend section 5219 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bill of the following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

II. R. 6707. An act making appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior fur the tiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for 
other purposes. 


DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT’S FATHER 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the resolution which 
F send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That to the President of the United States and to the 
members of his family the House of Representatives extends the deep- 
est sympathy in the bereavement which has come to them and to the 
Nation by the death of the President's father, Col. John C. Coolidge, 
whose character, gentleness, and simplicity of life furnish to all man- 
kind an example worthy of emulation. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to, 
FUTURE ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr, Speaker, in order to present a unani- 
mous-consent request I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. 
gentleman from Iowa? 
none, 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Roads for 
some time has been hearing various organizations of the coun- 
try on the question of Federal aid for good roads. It has 
been the desire of many that a time be fixed in the future 
where all would know when this legislation will come before 
the House. The committee has recommended a bill, and while 
some individual Members favor a greater authorization than 
that provided in the bill than has been recommended, the bill 
received the upanimous sanction and approval of the Com- 
mittee on Roads. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
ou the Ist day of April, after the rending of the Journal and 
the disposition of business on the Speaker's table, that it 
shall be in order to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill H. R. 9504, and that that 
bill remain in order until its final disposition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that on the Ist of April, after the reading of the 
Journal and disposition of matters on the Speaker's desk, it 
shall be in order to move to go into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 9504, and it shall remain in order until disposed 
of. Is there objection? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I should like to ask the gentleman from Towa if that is 
not a very unprecedented procedure? Why could not such a 
bill take its natural course, perhaps go to the Committee on 


Is there objection to the request of the 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears 
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Rules and be In order at the proper time? What is the idea 
of picking out one par konar bill and bring it up? 

Mr. DOWEL. will answer the gentleman's question. 
After discussing this matter with the floor leader I find that 
at that time there will be an opportunity to take this matter 
up for consideration by the House and as a part of the gen- 
eral progrum of the House. It has been understood that this 
bill shall fit in with the convenience of the program of the 
floor lender. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I do not think that an- 
Swers my inquiry. I am inquiring if this is not contrary to 
aul precedents? 

Mr. DOWELL. Well, I would not haye asked unanimous 
consent unless it was out of the regular order. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, then I object. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILT, 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 6707) making 
appropriations for the Interior Department, disagree to the 
cate amendments, ask for a conference, and appoint con- 
erees. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. n. 6707) making appropriations for the Department of tho 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other 
purposes, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the conference 
report on the Interior Department appropriation bill, disagreo 
to the Senate amendments, ask for a conference, and appoint the 
conferees. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Chair appoints the following conferees: Mr. CRAMTON, 
Mr. Murray, and Mr. Carrer of Oklahoma. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE TARIFF QUESTION 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a tariff speech 
delivered by my colleague [Mr. GotpsnorovGH] over the radio 
on Wednesday last. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a speech delivered by his colleague, Mr. Gotpsuorovan, on 
the radio. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks, I insert a speech made by Representative 
T. ALAN GOLDSBOROUGH, of Maryland, over the radio on March 
17, 1926, which is as follows: 


Some authorities deriye the word “tarif” from the name of a 
buccaneer of the Spanish Main who levied tribute on commerce in the 
days when piracy was common on the seven seas. This pirate, if ho 
ever lived, has passed away; civilization is restricting his trade within 
rapidly narrowing zones; private property in clyilized countries ja 
measurably protected from pillage by physical means; and the forces 
of Injustice are more and more constrained to operations within the 
law, made possible by what is commonly spoken of as class legislation. 
Of course, as long as human nature is selfish there will always be injus- 
fice and oppression from sources where too much power is lodged, and 
one of the main purposes of legislation Is the protection of the weak 
from the strong, and when class legislation adds to the power of tho 
strong the great masses of the people aro bound to suffer. 

Tariff legislation has grown to be distinctly and frankly in the 
interest of a class who comprise a very small percentage of the Ameri- 
can people, The tarif certainly works a great hardship on Amorican 
labor. It is very doubtful if the tariff is of any help to American 
labor as a whole in the matter of wages, and the high-tarif! ndvo- 
cates themselves, in moments of frankness, admit that not more than 
from 5 to 10 per cent of the present tarif is necessary to take care 
of the differential between the wages of foreign labor as compared to 
American lubor, allowing, of course, for the much greater efficiency of 
American labor aud taking into consideration the constantly reduced 
Izbor overhead due to labor-saving machinery. Certainly more than 
50 per cent of the tariff tax is reflected In the increased cost of the 
necessaries of life to the American workingman, so that the consump- 
tion tax he has to pay because of the tarif is bound to be much moro 
than any possible wage increase because of it. 

Any indirect benefit the ordinary salaried man, the bank employee, 
the merchandise clerk, all that great middle army of employees whoso 
income changes very little from year to year, derive from the tarif 
is of more than doubtful validity and at most is very small, but they, 
as the ordinary laboring man, feel the intolerable burden of the in- 
creased cost of lying. 


1926 CONGRESSIONAL 


The troubles of the American farmer are dircetly attributable to the | 


so-called emergency act of 1921 and the Fordney-McCumber Tarif? Act 
of 1922. After the World War Europe wis greatly impoverished. AN 


of her money and everything sue could borrow, principally from the 


United States, had been spent in war, but Europe necded our wheat, 
our corn, our cotton, nud our beef. Europe said: “ We have no money, 
but we cau make shoes, and hats, and suits of clothes, and overcoats, 
und dresses, and underwear, and hosiery, and cutlery, and the things 
that go to make up farming implements, and we can sell them to 
you at a moderate price; buy our goods, so that we can get the money 
to buy your wheat and corn and beef and cotton; in other words, 


trade with us, and we can buy your farm products to feed gur people; | 
you will not only be helping us, hut creating a foreign market Zor | 


your farm products, and so keep their price up to a reasonable level.” 

But the party in power said: “No; we want the great manufac- 
turers of New England and the Rast to wax fut as never before; we 
don't want to give our people the opportunity to buy al a reasonable 
price hats, suits, overconts, dresses, underwenr, hosiery, cutlery, and 
the materials that go to mike up farming implements, so we will pass 
a tariff act while we are lu power and fix the duties on European im- 


ports so high as to make it Impossible for European goods to come Into 
this country to any extent, and then the manufacturers in whom we 


are interested can boost their prices as high as the traffic will bear; 
we know the duties we are levying will not produce the most revenue 
for the United States Treasury; we know that these duties are not 
necessary to enable our manufacturers to live and make a fale profit; 
we know we are destroying our farmers’ foreign market; we know that 
we are making it hurd and ever harder for the avernve American 
family to buy the things which make up the comforts of life; but the 
“special interests’ put us in power, and if we stick to them they will 
be nble to Keep us in power for some time to come.” On June 27, 1022, 
in the course of a speech in the House of Representatives on the cotton 
duties of the Fordney-MeCumber tariff bill, commenting on a concealed 
duty (called a “joker™) in the cotton schedules, I said: “It is estl- 
muted that section 905 à lone of the tariff, this cynical Joker in- 
serted at the suggestion of the Jobbyist Lippett. will filch from the 
American people the colossal sum of $750,000,000 annually, an average 


of $87.50 from every family in the land: and as cotton goods are used | 
by everyone, and as there dre more poor people than any other class, i 


the backs of the poor will be bowed under the greater part of this 
awful burden, and while the golden flood, wring from the people, 18 
poured into the laps of a few rich cotton manufacturers, I siy to them 
that they are depriving the poor of the simplest necessities of life; 1 
say to them also that their wives and thelr daughters, when they cover 


themselves with their gowns of silk, have not been clothed by the worm 


nlone, but their ralment has been spun from the bowels of babes.” 
Section 905 A was slightly changed before passage, but my estimate of 
its cost to the American people was evidently too modest, for a care- 
fully written article in the New York Times of March 7 last, in refer- 
ring to the cotton schedules, makes this statement: “By cunning 
phrasing a given cloth appears to be in one class, while in fact It is in 
another at a higher rate because of certain technical conditions; and 
again, because of these same conditions, a still further duty is elsewhere 
added, making a double penalty for the same thing. The broad proof 
of the matter is the commonly known fact that the American pays a 
good average of one-fourth more for his cotton goods, in whatever 
form used, than the people of any other comparable nation. Its 
direct and indirect cost to the consumers of this country is not less 
than $800,000,000 annually.” 

On June 29, 1922, in speaking In the House on the sugar schedules 
of the then pending tariff bill T made the statement that the sugar 
tari alone would greutly burden the American people, and in pro- 
testing against it said: “Tho poor man's coffee requires sugar; the 
bread which feeds the family of the toller is made with sugar; the 
modest pudding or ple which helps out so much the ordinary steady 
diet would not be fit to eat without sugar; the lees of summer, the 
cake for the children's school lunch basket, the custards, and most of 
the delicate nourishments for the sick. and infirm conld not be pro- 
duced without sugar; in every home, no matter how humble or 
destitute, sugar is a necessity; and yet the duty on sugar is being 
boosted to a hitherto unknown height, and in a way which will cost 
the American people around $100,000,000 annually.” Again I seem 
to have been conservative, because in 1925 the Sugar Trust nlone was 
subsidized by the sugar tarif to the extent of $106,000,000, besides 
what the people paid in duties on foreign sugar through the custom- 
house. 

But 1 bave talked long enough about unpleasant things, Some time, 
if yon will listen, I may speak about what was done with the wool 
schedules and the way that the Aluminum Co, of America, an absolute 
American monopoly, is trebly protected from any foreign competition, 
not only by the duties on aluminum, but on manganese and mag- 
nesium, which would come into competition with aluminum, To-night 
I.am going to add only something to the brighter side of the picture. 
The tariff act of 1922 was passed in a period of reaction, was passed 
following the war period of mental and spiritual elevation and there- 
fore naturally reflects the domination of powerful, selfish interests; 
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but the country is readjusting itself. The reaction from the war is 
| largely dissipated. With nearly $8,000,000,000 of foreign loans seat- 
| tered over the country the great international bankers and the bank- 
ing corporations and individuals carrying these loans are having their 
| minds focused on the fact that 1f these loans ure to be paid it must be 
| by international trade, and that International trade can be fostered 
| only by lowering the dutics on importations of foreign goods. 

| The farmers of the country, who, In 1922, could not be made to 
| see that the tari’ would not benefit them, have come to understand 
| that a tarite can not help the price of an agrieultural product of 
| which there is an exportable surplus. These things and the constantly 
Widening spread of education among gur people as n whole are all 
combining to make the position of the present tariff law increasingly 


dificult to maintain. Special privilege is confronted also with the 
often subconscious spirit of the American people, a spirit witch 


recognizes that Injustice always brings with it an ever-wldening circle 
of social evil, and that tolerance, sympathy, and ful deatiug In 
legislation, äs in everything else, blesses him that gives as well as 
him that receives, 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the order of the House, the 
| Chair recognizes the gentleman from Nebraskn [Mr. SHALLEN- 

BERGER]. 

Mr, SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, this is the birthday of u great American, He was long 
the leader of the oldest politica! party in the Nation, wid yet 
during all the years of his life he never held elective office save 
for the two terms that he was a Member of this House as a 
Representative from the State of Nebraska. 

On the part of Nebraska I want to thank the Speaker and 
the leader of the majority [Mr. Tison] for having giyen us 
this opportunity to pause in our labors for an hour that we 
might pay tribute to the memory of one of the most distin- 
guished men who ever sut in this body—thut great citizen of 
the Republic and true Democrat, William Jevpnings Bryan. 

The first time I ever saw Mr. Bryan was just one mouth 
before he was nominated for the Presidency in the Freut con- 
vention held at Chicago in 4896. The occasion was a joint 
debate between himself and another distinguished citizen of 
Nebraska on the money question, 

Mr. Bryan was then in the full flower of his young miunhood, 
| matchless in cloguence und debate, the perfect picture of a man 
in his physique, and wonderful in the magnetism of his per- 
sonality. Take him for all in all as he was that day, I never 
expect to look upon his like aguin. 

The nomimition of this young man for the Presidency at 
‘once made the young State of Nebraska the political storm 
center of the Nation. Mr. Bryan advertised Nebraska and 
made Nebraska famous throughout the length and breadth of 
the Republic and to the very cuds of the earth. The names of 
Nebraska and Bryan became in a certain sense synonymous. 
Nebraska was referred to as Bryan's State, aud so far us his 
party was concerned Nebraski certainly belonged to him. For 
20 years the Democrats of Nebraska never denied him anything. 
und throughout those years Mr. Bryan gave us in return tho 
very best that was in him. 

I think perhaps the greatest legacy that Mr. Bryan left to 
Nebraska was that he taught her youth the value and power 
of a great ideal; that in order to stamp one’s impress deeply 
on the world it is not necessary to be counted with the majority, 
hut rather to stand steadfastly for that which you yourself 
deem to be right; that nelther wealth nor power nor position is 
essential. It is the thing you stand for and the thing you do. 

Other men whose influence upon our publie life is comparable 
with that of Mr. Bryan have held high office and all the power 
and prestige that go with place and position, But Mr. Bryan 
did not need them, They were not necessary to him. Though 
defeated five times for the highest offices in the gift of his coun- 
try—tlree times for the Presidency and twice for the United 
States Senute—he grew steadily stronger and stronger in public 
esteem, in spite of successive defeats. Like the fabled wrestler 
of old with whom Hercules strove, every time Mr. Bryan 

ras thrown back upon the people Whose champion he was he 
rose doubly strong for the next conflict. 

Though he was denied the influence of office, no man in his 
generation left a deeper impress upon the life and legislation 
of the Nation than did Mr. Bryan. He, more than any other 
man, Was responsible for the writing of two vital amendments 
into the Constitution of the United States—the one providing 
for the election of United States Seuutors by the direct vote of 
the people and the other prohibiting the manufacture or sale 
of alcoholic liquors within the Republic. 

Mr. Bryan was a sincere and true patriot. Next after his 
Maker, he loved the American Republic, its institutions, and its 
| people. His political trinity was representative government, 
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universal education, and constitutional liberty, and no man 
was ever a better or more constant champion of these three 
fundamentals of popular goyernment than Mr. Bryan. 

He was taken from us while still in possession of those won- 
derful powers that made him a great leader among men. In the 
later years of his life, when his friends appealed to him to 
spare himself, he often told them that he did not expect to live 
to a great age; that because the battle must soon be over he 
wanted to keep on fighting until the very end. And he did. 

I think it was supremely fitting that this last great soldier in 
ithe cause of the common good should have fallen in harness, 
fighting with his face to the foe as bravely and truly as did the 
rst. Aud the first real fighter for constitutional liberty among 
(English-speaking people was stont old Simon de Montfort, who 
Was ambushed at the Battle of Eyesham by the overwhelming 
forces of the King of England. A follower who rode beside him 
sald to him: 


My lord, the King’s men ontuumber us ten to one. 
us but to surrender or to flee. 


But De Montfort said to him: 


Not so. One other thing we can do to-day as Englishmen for Eng- 
land, and that is to die Jike men upon the ficld of battle in a just 
cause. 


And, as he laid his lance at rest to make his last charge, 
before he drove spurs into his horse's flanks, le rose in his 
‘stirrups and called to the little band of faithful kuights about 
him: 


Gentlemen, commend your souls to God; our bodies are the enemy's. 


And so he died, fighting gloriously that you and I and every 
man that speaks the Saxon tongue might have a representative 
Torm of government and might be free. 

The names of those whe won upon that fatal field are lost 
amid the oblivion of 700 years, and will be heard of no mora 
in human history; but the name of him who fell in behalf of 
constitutional liberty and representative government who gave 
his life that you and I might be free—his name will live until 
the English language is forgotten. 
Aud so with him whom we honor here to-day. Though 
thrice defeated for a prize more valued than any that ever 
crowned a king, the name of Bryan will live in the history of 
his country so long as men love liberty and are determined to 
maintain it, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, we mortals are so prone to self- 
laudation that oftentimes we praise in others only the things 
with which we find ourselves in accord and thus through them 
attempt to exalt ourselves. In such words of eulogy as I shall 
use in connection with the name and fame of the peerless 
orator from Nebraska I shall not be justly chargeable with 
this fault. There have been few public inen of our day with 
whom I have found myself so habitually and so completely in 
disagreement on great publie questions as with Mr. Bryan. 
Therefore, anything that I may say will not be tinged with the 
prejudice of bias or a leaning toward his views or policies. 

My admiration for Mr. Bryan was as a man, for his clean 
personal character, for his zeal in every righteons cause as 
he saw the right, and for his fervent hatred of wrong as he 
conceived wrong. Mr. Bryan spent much of his life in what 
may be called active polities, but eyen in his political activities 
he was essentially au evangelist, a crusader, rather than a 
master politician or statesman. Free silver with him was 
nat so much an economte policy as it was a means of righting 
what to his mind was a great wrong, so that into a fight 
against this supposed wrong he unreservedly and enthusias- 
tically threw his fervent zeal and great oratorical powers. The 
fancied wrongs of an idealized Filipino people stirred his cru- 
sading nature in the same way. In the theory of evolution lia 
saw what he deemed a monster wrong, and proceeded to make 
war upon it with all his superb powers. 

Mr. Bryan was one of the most notable public men of his 
day, being three times his party's candidate for the greatest 
office within the gift of the people, but he held few public 
offices. He was for two terms a Representative in Congress 
and for a brief period Secretary of State in the Cabinet of 
President Wilson, Faithful and patriotic in every office held 
by him, as he was in all things, not even his most partisan 
adinirer would probably claim that any public office he eyer 
held added anything to his public reputation or prestige. He 
was not the ordinary job holder in any sense of the word, and 
his claim to greatness and fame as a public man does not rest 
upon Official service. 

His great power as an orator, his ability to sway the minds 
and emotions of his fellow men are the preeminent qualities 
that marked him out as oue of the great and notable figures of 
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his day, His fine, clean, personal character as n man and a 
Christian was the foundation upon which the confidence of 
millions of his admirers rested. His iutense zeal displayed in 
the advocacy of any cause espoused by him kindled the enthu- 
slasm of his faithful followers. His feryent hatred of wrong 
as it revealed itself to him, and his readiness to engage it in 
mortal combat manifested the spirit of the genuine crusader 
that no mere temporary defeat could fully overcome. 

Mr. Bryan made for himself a conspicuous place in the history 
of his country where his memory will remain enshrined in tho 
heurts of millions who loved him. He will be long remembered 
as one of the most notable and ontstanding figures of his day 
aud generation. As one who holds different political and goy- 
ernmental views from those to which Mr. Bryan devoted much 
of his great energy and ubility; in fact, as one who searcely 
ever agreed with him in anything except in our love for our 
common country I am glad to bring this humble tribute to the 
life and character of a great American. 

Mr. MoREHHAD. Mr. Speaker, a few minutes devoted to 
reflections by the Members of the United States Congress to pay 
their respects to men nnd women who have passed on, and who 
helped to make possible our progress in civilization, appeals to 
me as time well spent. 

Wiliam Jennings Bryan was a native of the State of IIIinols. 
He was born just prior to the Civil War, and his early years 
were largely influenced by these elrcumstances. President TAn- 
coin, a citizen of the State, doubtless had great influence both 
in his early and later life. 

There are many things in common between the two. Lincoln's 
Saying, “The Lord must haye loyed the common people, he 
made so many of them,” and Bryan being known as the Great 
Commoner” shows thelr mutual love fer the middle classes 
which they both served so devotedly. 

Mr. Bryan located in Lincoln, Nebr., soon after reaching his 
majority. Another coincident—the adopted city of his future 
home had the same nume as the martyred President. Both 
Lincoln and Bryan had great faith in the average American 
citizen and were always willing to appeal to them and conform 
to their decisions on public questions. 

March 19 of each year in Nebraska was glyen over by many 
citizens to the celebrating of Bryan's birthday. People who did 
not agree with him upon public questions united in crediting 
him with being one of our most appreciated citizens, Being 
known as the Great Commoner,” he gave his life's work iu the 
adyvention of principles that he believed were to the people's 
interest, always endeavoring to bring the Government as close 
to the people as it was possible. 

He was a pioneer in his efforts to have passed in different 
States the initiative and referendum laws, believing the peeple 
had the right to initlate and to have referred to them for their 
final decision matters in which the public was vitally interested. 

His greatest Hfe's offort was made in his presidential cam- 
paign in 1896 to have our circulating medium increased, While 
not entirely successful in his efforts, it was an educational 
campaign, and his correct theories of an increase in our money 
circulation has been thoroughly vindicated. 

The Federal bank act, credited by many to be one of the 
greatest laws enacted in this country was, to quite an extent, 
of his origin. 

He was a pioneer in his efforts to have our United States 
Senators elected by popular vote. 

As a statesman he was not recognized as a “ faultfinder,” 
but adopted the plan of presenting constructive ideas and had 
the moral courage to carry his ideas to the people for their 
indorsement or rejection. í 

In his three campaigns for President of the United States his 
only way of reaching the people was by the platform method. 
His memorable campaigus will long be remembered as aggres- 
sive educational campaigns that required a physical giant to 
endure the strain. 

Mr. Bryan identified himself with the church when a mere 
boy, He indorsed the teachings of the Bible in its entirety, 
and took the Bible as his guide and inspiration for his life's 
work. He has been known at grent political gatherings where 
he was not certain as to the issue to ask Divine guidance. He 
gave much time to lectures upou the platform, as well as in 
our universities to the students of the Nation, believing that 
Government would be better if administered by Christian 
people. 

Having lived in the same congressional district, and now 
trying to represent the district that was so ably represented 
for four years by Mr. Bryan, I knew him as well ns it was 
possible for one neighbor to know another. I always recog- 
nized him as the “pathfinder” for the common people of 
America and always willing to champion their cause. He mada 
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the fight for them. He kept the faith with them. The influence 
of his work does not close at the grave, but extends down 
through the ages. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I am indebted to my 
colleagues from Nebraska for inviting me to have a place on 
this program. 

Not often will the House suspend its ordinary proceedings to 
consider the life of a niore notable man than Mr. Bryan. 

There have been others as persistent as he in constantly im- 
pressing the need of the observance of the principles of indi- 
vidual morality, which are not different from the principles of 
morality in goverument, as being essential to the endurance of 
our institutions, ‘There have been others, like Washington 
himself, who, with the same clearness and force which were 
characteristic of Mr. Bryan, have held that the influence of 
moral sanctions will fade and wither if not supported by the 
sanctions of religiou. But certainly no one has ever stood more 
consistently for these things or fought more valiantly in their 
behalf. Who can measure—the historian will perhaps not seek 
to measure—all that Mr. Bryan and his great contemporary, 
Mr. Roosevelt, accomplished for the Republic in exemplifying 
and advocating the righteousness without which neither men 
nor nations can be exalted. 

In estimating Mr. Bryan, however, I believe that those who 
in the coming days will calmly write the history of our time 
will record that he stood beyond nearly all others in the front 
rank of the great orators of the world. They will ask who 
among the ancients, who among the moderns, possessed such a 
gift of speech and by its use moved und inspired such a mul- 
titnde of followers, and they will name no one who is easily 
comparable, 

So striking was his personality, so musical his voice, s0 ap- 
propriate and eloquent his utterance, that we who knew him— 
even though not intimately—can almost see him now. Imagina- 
tion almost refuses to accept his loss and looks for his reap- 
pearance, and memory retains his image like a thing of yes- 
terday. 

I saw him first when a youthful Member here he thrilled 
the House and the country by a speech that made him at once 
a national figure. Not much later I saw him again, a candidate 
for the highest office, unexpectedly nominated by a convention 
over which his oratory had cast a spell, crusading the country 
and rallying to his leadership millions of his fellow citizens. <A 
decade after that I happened to be in London when, in the hall 
of the House of Lords, he spoke to a meeting of the Interpar- 
Iinmentary Peace Union. In the midst of his address that 
audience, representing the flower of European intellect and 
thought—an audience not easily moyed—rose up and acclaimed 
the speaker. The next morning the newspapers were filled 
with editorials commending what one of them called the“ very 
noble eloquence ™ of the American. The final occasion on which 
I saw him was at a birthday dinner which he gave here last 
year. It was apparent that his fine nature had not suffered 
from the effect of many defeats and adversities. He was alert 
in his bearing, delightful in the greeting he offered his guests, 
and eager in the statement of his unswerving beliefs. Seated 
near him was the Vice President, and I wish I could recall the 
gracious words spoken of each about the other by the two men 
who in their early manhoed, as citizens of Lincoln, Nebr., had 
been bound together by close ties of friendship never to be 
broken. 

That evening Mr. Bryan and his brother were planning to 
visit the home of their paternal ancestors in Virginia. Among 
the beautiful hills of Rappahannock County, in the shadow 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains, lis great-grandfather located and 
his father was born. I have seen the unpretentious house, still 
standing, which his people occupied in the period when Virginia 
wis making her unforgettable contributions to the movement for 
independence the foundation of the new government, and the 
beginning of the wonderful experiment projected by those who 
worked and wrought for better institutions than the world had 
known. The place was not far distant from the homes of Jef- 
ferson, Madison, and Monroe. And when the grandfather and 
father took their way westward they went from an atmosphere 
saturated with the political doctrines of which those statesmen 
were the great apostles. 

After his passing the President wrote of Mr. Bryan words 
which, in conclusion, I desire to place in the Reconp, Mr. 
Coolidge wrote: 


Mr. Bryan has been a prominent figure in public affairs for a third 
of a century. He has been a leader in the advocacy of many moral 
reforms and was representative of the effort for purity in our political 
life, He was endowed with the great gift of eloquence. The sincerity 
of his motives was beyond dispute. He was three times chosen head 
of a great political party, and held the exalted office of Secretary of 
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State. His career was another example of what American opportunity 
affords to those who have the will industrlously to apply themselves. 
It would be difficult to find among his cotemporaries anyone with so 
large a circle of friends and acquaintances who bad so generously be- 
stowed upon him their esteem and confidence. 


That generous expression, I am sure, is echoed by the Mem- 
bers of this House, without regard to party division. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, the civilized world breathed 
less apprehensively when from far St. Helena was flashed the 
news of the death of the mightiest military chieftain of any 
age or clime or country. 

The civilized world was hushed to tears in that Jnly evening 
when came the news that the greatest earthly champion of 
human rights in any age had fallen asleep in Dayton, Tenn. 

I kuew him as chum knows chum, as lover knows sweetheart, 
as soldier knows loved captain and commander. He was mag- 
niſicently human. He was so clean and so pure that the very 
presence of him lifted men to better thoughts and higher alms. 
Myriads of men believed in Bryan unfalteringly, and perhaps 
he had a larger personal following than any other mortal. On 
many occasions this faithful army of believers witnessed the 
personal defeat of its loved leader, but as often later witnessed 
the triumph of his ideals. 

If it be true, Mr. Speaker, as the greatest nmong men are 
now proclaiming, that the crown of greatness rests upon the 
head of him who performs largest service to his fellow men, 
then have we the sweet assurance that forever upon the brow 
of the memory status of our Bryan will rest a tiara in which 
the most effulgent gem will be the Kohinoor of service. [Ap- 
plause.] 

If it be true, as the priests of God are now proclaiming, that a 
pure personality, next to the precepts of the gospel of the Clirist, 
is the most potent appeal for the uplift of the human family, 
then it must be that the example of the pure life of our Bryan 
will through all the years influence men to greater endeavor in 
that exalted service. 

Feeble and few must be my words of tribute here. So re- 
cently upon my cheeks were tears, and I must not invite new 
flowing of them in the garish light of this public occasion. 
Perhaps best expression of my thought in this hour, and the 
thoughts of the multitudes who felt so near to William J. Bryan 
that they were privileged to regard him as both friend and 
captain In the army of humanity, may appear in Walt Whit- 
man’s lines on the death of his own great captain: 


O captain! my captain! our fearful trip is done, 
The slip has wenther'd every rack, the prize we sought is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring; 
But O heart! beart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 
O captain! my captain! rise up and hear the bells; 
Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you the bugle trills, 
For you bouquets and ribbon'd wrcaths—for you the shores a-crowding, 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces tuning; 
Here captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck, 
You've fallen cold and dead. 
My captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still, 
My father docs not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will, 
The ship is anchor'd safe and sound, its voyage closed and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won; 
Exult O shores, and ring O bells! 
But I with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


And so, my captain, a fond farewell! Your friendship and 
love blessed me while you were here upon the earth. Memory 
of you will be my sweet and comforting companion during the 
small days till we shall meet again. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, I have the honor to represent 
the district in southern Illinois which marks the birthplace of 
William Jennings Bryan. March 19, 1860, in a small house of 
five or six rooms, located not far from the public square in 
Salem, III., the man was born who was thrice the standard 
bearer of his political party and thrice went down to defeat, 
and who for a time was the premier Cabinet officer in the coun- 
cils of the Nation when the Democratie Party was in control 
of the executive departments of our Government. His political 
career in that respect has no parallel in American history save 
and except that of Henry Clay, who, too, three times tasted 
the bitter dregs of defeat as his party leader in national cam- 
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paigns and likewise headed a Cabinet as Secretary of State. 
Jach in his day in power to sway the masses with oratory 
was unsurpassed and for long dominating influence witlin his 
party has no equal. 

When 6 years of age his father and mother moved to a 
farm of 160 acres about a mile from the village of Salem, where 
the youth lived, romped, and played and did chores around the 
farm as was customary with country boys, until he was 15 
years of age. Until 10 years of age he learned his lessous at 
his mother’s knee, the public schools until 15, a preparatory 
course at Whipple Academy, Jacksonville, III., a classical 
course in Minois College at Jacksonville, followed by a course 
in Union College of Law, Chicago, constituted his scholastic 
preparation, He then entered on the practice of law. 

He had an ancestral background common to many. His 
people on both paternal and maternal sides, as far as we are 
able to trace them, were families of the middle class—neither 
rich nor poor, They were industrious, frugal, law-abiding, God- 
fearing people. His ancestral heritage was qualities of the 
heart, self-reliance, and industry. His father, Silas L. Bryan, 
a native Virginian, was a most devout man—lawyer, State 
senator, and judge of the cirenit court for 12 years. It is said 
of his father that regularly three times a day he inyoked Di- 
vine guidance and permitted nothing to interfere with this 
custom. Should he be presiding on the bench at his accus- 
tomed hour for prayer, he would bow his head in humble sup- 
plication. His mother, Elizabeth Jennings, was sincere and 
devout, with good common sense and high moral conceptions. 
With these pioneer yirtues and qualifications, coupled with a 
strong individuality and personality, he was equipped for his 
life's work. His father and mother lie buried in the little ceme- 
tery at Salem. 

His early training in life made a deep and lasting impres- 
sion on him, which seemed to grow in intensity and fervor as 
the years passed. Into his consciousness profound religions 
concepts and high moral precepts were woven and interwoven. 
In his famous cross of gold speech an expression well defines 
his conception of the fitness of things, when he said: 


The humblest citizen in all the land, when clad in the armor of a 
righteous cause, is stronger than all the hosts of evil. 


His faith was the simple, childlike faith that storm nor 
criticism nor adverse thought could uproot. His indomitable 
will knew no compromise when once convinced that his course 
was right. His three dominant characteristics throughout his 
life were love of religion, love of politics, and love of human 
kind, 

His advocacy of the rights of the common masses, his demo- 
cratic spirit in thought and action early in his political career 
gained for him the title of the “Great Commoner.” He was 
unwavering in spirit and determination in the things he 
thought right. The logic of others could not sway him, the 
lashings of the waves of criticism, ridicule, and censure seemed 
but the more firmly to fortify him in his beliefs. His was the 
spirit of the militant crusader. His power to hold and move 
audiences was magic. Standing before a great audience he 
was at his best. Words fell understandingly from his silver 
tongue on the ears of the common people. His personal follow- 
ing was legion. He went over the heads of the leaders and 
curried his message to the masses. His friends were ardeut, 
his enemies bitter, perhaps more so than those of any other 
man in modern public life. 

His interest in polities was first awakened in 1872, when 
lis father was a candidate for Congress. Although but 12 
years of age, it is suid he took a keen boyish interest in the 
campaign, and the thought and cherished hope of u public 
carcer was kindled within him. His first political speech was 
in the Hancock-Garfield campaign in 1880. The Democratic 
Hancock-Mnglish Club had regular Saturday night meetings. 
The committee to secure speakers went to Billy Bryan, who 
had come home from college the night before, and asked him 
to make a speech the next Suturday night. The now familiar 
Bryanesque smile spread over his face. He said that he had 
never made a political speech but that he would try it. In the 
old courthouse at Salem he spoke for an hour and a half. 

I was In rather close contact with him during his late years. 
It was his custom to return to the scenes of his childhood and 
meet and converse with his boyhood friends and acquaintances 
at the annual home-coming and reunion at Salem. That seemed 
to give him happiness supreme. He never grew away from 
them nor they from him. Nor did he forget when there to 
visit his parents’ graves and place thereon with loving care 
and tender memories flowers in token of his love and affection 
for them, 

Although we may not be in accord with all lis views on re- 
ligious matters, on political Issues, or on social and moral 
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roblems, I think we will all agree that when the pages of 
ustory are written bridging the nineteenth century with. the 
twentieth, of all men who stamped their impress ou these event- 
ful years of our Nation's history, William Jennings Bryan will 
be accorded a place as one of the outstanding fixures of the 
period. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. When a young man and studying law 
in Chicago I learned there was in the city a young man from 
Nebraska, also a student of law, who had gained some reputa- 
tion umong the students as a speaker, but no one then 
dreamed that in later years he would be acknowledged to be 
preeminent as an orator among the platform speakers of his 
time. I heard nothing more about him for many years. Al- 
though he distinguished ulmself as a speaker in Cougress it 
Was not until he was a candidate for President that he became 
really a national figure. For many years after that event it 
is doubtful whether there was any man more in the public eye 
than he. Mr. Bryan occupies a unique position in our history. 
His powers as an orator were such that no man of his time 
could attract a larger audience. He had everything that goes 
into the making of a finished orator—a fine presence, a yery 
distinct utterance, combined with a voice of maryelous carrying 
power, Which enabled him always to reach the farthest of his 
hearers, and a wonderful facility of expression. His manner 
on the platform was easy and attractive. No matter how long 
he spoke none of his hearers left until he had finished, whether 
or not they finally agreed with him. 

Notwithstanding all of these remarkable powers, Mr. Bryan 
seldom succeeded in carrying luto effect the projects which he 
advocated, I would probably not be an unbiased judge of tho 
reasons which caused him to be unfortunate in this respect, for 
it wis not often that I was in accord with his policies, but any- 
one who thinks that his Hfe was for that reason a failure is 
greatly mistaken. Mr. Bryan was from first to last an adyo- 
ente of the people and he kept their cause constantly before 
the great body of the yoters which must ultimately determine 
matters of public polley. 

There are sone that will contend that he was nearly always 
in error; others that he was nearly always right. I shali not 
attempt to answer the question as to which of these two views 
is correct. I will only say that the fact that people were not 
ready to go as far as he proposed does not prove thut his life 
work had little effect on the course of public events. On the 
contrary, I think that our governmental action in many re- 
spects was profoundly influenced by the course which he took. 
The rights of the common people were his favorite theme, and 
the basis of his argument was that these rights lad been denied 
or neglected. Thus he kept constuntly in the public mind the 
principle that the first and greatest duty that the Government 
owed was to the masses who were unable to protect themselves 
from the encroachments of those more powerful, either by 
reason of wealth or circumstances. It was not for nothing 
that he received the title of the “ Great Commoner,” for no man 
was eyer better entitled fo such a designation, and he was 
always cousistent and insisteut in advocating the cause of the 
common people. No failure could daunt and no reverse could 
check his advocacy of their cause. From this he derived his 
power and his following, for there were few that did not con- 
cede that he was houest in his purpose and sincerely devoted 
to his cause. I remember quite well when I was a young man 
hearing him address a mass convention that had been called at 
Chicago to consider the question of controlling trusts, as grent 
business organizations of a certain character were then, and 
still are, denominated. It can not be said that he had very 
much to do with any legislation that was enacted for the pur- 
poses of protecting the people against these organizations, but 
his speeches had great influence in convincing the people that 
many of hem were harmful, and for that reasou that legisla- 
tion ought to be udopted to control them in the interests of the 
people. 

Mr. Bryan was essentially a crusader, and, as such, at times 
he seemed to me to have much of the impracticability that so 
often characterizes the knight errant in the field of polities; 
but if he had this fault he had also the virtues of the true 
idealist. At the same time he had all of the enthusiasm of a 
crusader for the attainment of his purposes and plans, and 
which he sought to have carried out without using any of the 
arts of n demagogue. His desire was to make this a land of 
equal opportunity and to make the common people happy and 
prosperous. He believed that this conld all be accomplished 
throngh a general elevation of morals and the attainment of 
high ideals, He realized that none of his objects could be corn- 
pletely attained as long as the sword constituted the final 
arbiter in cases of disagreements and quarrels between nations. 
He therefore sought for world-wide peace as he had sought for 
industrial peace at home, ïn this respect he was prevably more 
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snecessful than in any other, and the arbitration treaffes which 
he succeeded in having ratified while Secretary of State will 
constitute an enduring monument to his memory. 

I doubt whether there has ever been a man in our political 
history who had at the sume time so many devoted followers 
and so few personal enemies. His cloquence and powers of 
leadership drew him supporters from every quarter, aud his 
exemplary character and honesty of purpose protected bim from 
enmity. Although so often defeated he was a great leader, an 
orator of surpassing power and infiuence, and, perhaps greatest 
of all, a man of nublemished character and of high purposes. 
Some will doubtless say that he was much more than this, but 
this is enough to give him one of the great places in the history 
of our country. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I deem it a great honor as 
well as a great privilege to have the opportunity on this occa- 
sion of snying a few words with regard to the life, character, 
and public services of Mr. Bryan, 

Since the campaign of 1896 I have been a devoted follower 
ot Mr. Bryan. For all these years nnd up to the date of his 
death he was my political and persoual friend, and I appre- 
ciated that friendship a very great deal indeed. Mr, Bryan 
was great in heart, great in wind, and great in Christian char- 
acter. He was nominated three times for the Presidency by his 
party aud received more than 6,000,000 votes at each election, 
We probably had a greater personal following than any man in 
public life in our generation. Indeed, I doubt if any publie 
man in America at any time ever had a greater personal fol- 
lowing than he. He contributed more to the passage of pro- 
grossive legislation than any man, not to have been in office at 
the time. The income tax and the election of Senators by the 
people were two reforms that he urged from the beginning of 
his political career, and saw both of them placed upon the 
statute books before his death. I heard him speak many times, 
nnd at the conclusion of each of his speeches I was xo thrilled 
that I felt that the last speech was the best I had ever heard 
him deliver, I doubt if our country has ever produced a greater 
or more effective orator. Ille had a fine presence, a perfect 
flow of language, and a wonderful voice. I remember quite 
well at the St. Louis convention in 1904 when he arose to speak 
one morning about 6 o'clock, after an all-night session. I was 
on the outer fringe of the andience. There were probably 
15,000 people in the building et the time. I shall never forget 
the way he started that speech and the effectiveness of it. I 
never read the speech, but I remember quite well just how he 
started. He said: 

Sixteen hours without sleep and a cold will make it diMcult for me 
to innke myself heard. 


Yet I heard each syllable and each word in that statement, 
antl I was at the entrance of the building. He followed this 
statement by saying that he hoped at least the delegates might 
hear because he wanted especially to talk to the delegates. He 
continued ; 

Eight years ago a Democratic National Convention placed iu my 
hands tle commission of standard bearer; four years later another 
Democratie National Convention renewed that commission; I return 
that commission this morning to this Democratic National Convention, 
Some of you may dispute whether I have fought a good fight; some of 
You may dispute whether T have finished my course; but no man can 
deny that I have kept faith. 


This sentence was so effective that that great audience of 
some 15,000 people applauded him for 81 minutes. I think I 
have heard most of the orators of our country speak during 
the last 30 years, and I know that I have never heard such an 
elfective speaker as was Mr. Bryan, and I think bls effective- 
ness flowed largely from the fact that whether or not one 
agreed with him he was convinced of his absolute honesty and 
sincerity of purpose. No man in our time has fought more 
battles and fought them more effectively for the great common 
people of America than did Mr. Bryan. In fact his whole 
mature life was made up of one continnous fight in the interest 
of the masses of our people and in the interest of Christianity, 
In honoring the memory of this great and good man we do 
honor to ourselves. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Mr. Speaker and fellow members 
ot the House, it is fitting, indeed, that we should set aside this 
hour to-day to celebrate the birth of America’s greatest states- 
man, William Jennings Bryan. 

It is singular, indeed, that he divided his life into four sepa- 
rate and distinct periods. During the first period of his Hfe 
he devoted bimseif to education, studies, literature, and letters, 
and so thorough was his study that he commanded one of the 
largest und most intelligent vocabularies in the English lan- 
gnage. This great command of the English language and his 
thorough knowledge aud familiarity with the Holy Scriptures 
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wore to be his greatest weapons in his future career. Here he 
inid the foundation for a career which rightfully won for him 
the right and honor of being named not only the foremost 
statesman of America, but the greatest ovator of his age. 

The second period of his life was occupied hy the pursnanco 
of his profession—that of law. During this period, we aro 
told, he was quite successful in uis profession and built up a 
lucrative practice, 

The third period was, of course, greater than the other two 
periods, and this period of his life was devoted to the service 
of his country, Twice elected to Congress and three times the 
standard bearer of the great: Democratic Party, he, in one re- 
spect at least, received greater honor than any other man of 
history, and that was that during liis life be reecived more 
votes than any other individual in the world. And the reason 
why the millions of American people flocked to his standard 
and rallied to the cause which he espoused was beennse of 
their belief in bim. He was sincere in his motives, zenlous in 
his efforts, and untiring in his labors. In fact, his labors were 
ceaseless, 

We was a man who stood for morals and reforms, and he 
lived to see four of his great reforms written into the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, namely, the referendum, the election 
of United States Senators by direct vote of the people, pro- 
hibition, and women’s suffrage, At the time of bis demise ha 
had at least one other great reform in view. which was to 
come as an amendment to the Constitution, This great pro- 
gressive moye, however, was not evolution, yet I do not feel at 
liberty to state what it was. During (his period of his life he 
traveled in many countrics and was received by Kings in their 
palaces, an honor seldom accorded except to those occupying 
high political office, His great ability and superior statesnnin- 
ship were recognized throughout the world. 

The next period of the life of this great man was the final 
period, und might well be termed that of service to man and 
God, and it was at the beginning of this period of his life that 
he searched for a place of peace, pleasure, health, and spiritual 
environment in which to reside; and, knowing the world geo- 
graphically so well as he did, and loving the Seuth which had 
loved him so much and done so much for him, he chose the 
southernmost point of the most southern State for his place 
of abode—Florida, 

He built him a magnificent home at Coconut Grove, Fia. 
When he had been a resident of our great State for only a short 
While he was induced to become a candidate for member of 
the Democratic National Convention. He traveled throngh the 
State of Florida and spoke with all of his old-time vigor and 
eloquence, speaking in practically all countles of the State. 
The people from all walks of lite flocked to beat him. Minis- 
ters left their studies, professional men left their offices, clerks 
left their counters, and the farmers left their plowhandles, 
and the people thronged from far and wide to hear his mes- 
sages. Six days in the week he discussed before these great 
audiences the political and economic subjects of the day, and 
on Sundays he spoke to them on scriptural topics. It was my 
pleasure and honor to speak with him on many oecesions, and 
these great speeches of his were, as I would term it, yaledic- 
tories. At the election about 18 months ayo he polled moro 
votes than had ever been polled by anyone in niy State. and I 
sincerely believe that the people of Florida had no office too 
great than for it to have been his for the asking. 

But the last days of his life were those of the greatest use, 
When he had freed himself from political affairs and from all 
publie affairs of state, and each Sunday at his home, beneath 
the cool shade of the palin trees, in the delightful breeze 
from the ocean, and in our great soothing climate, taught his 
large Sunday-school classes and gave his lectures from the 
Bible to hundreds of thousands of people from all parts of the 
world, my friends, the life of William Jennings Bryan was un- 
doubtedly an ideal life and worthy of emulation by the Amer- 
ican youth. 

While William Jennings Bryan was the idol of the American 
people and polled a total of more votes than any other person 
in the world, he had his objectors and persecutors. Like the 
great Napoleon, our own George Washington, Lincoln, Lee, and 
Woodrow Wilson, and so many others whom the world has 
called great, he died under fire and great criticism. But his 
name, deeds, and fine Christian character will ever grow 
brighter, and he will more and more be admired and safely 
emulated by the American youth, 

The SPEAKER. The hour allotted by the House has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimons con- 
sent that the other gentlemen whose names the Speaker has 
listed may be recognized. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, Bryan was a great man. Bryan was a good man. 
How cnn any man say much more about any other man? 

It is especially appropriate that in this Chamber, where 
he first served and where his vibrant voice first caught the 
< ear of the American people, we should make acknowledgment 
ef the splendid contribution which his life and character and 
his service have made to the life of the Republic. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] has 
nlready pointed out how Mr. Bryan, though twice a candidate 
for the United States Senate and thrice the leader of his 
party in campaigns for the Presidency, failed to find triumph 
in any of those campaigns. But, gentlemen, it was in defeat 
that Bryan was greatest. <All of us know how frequently the 
glare and glitter of a great office obscure the admirable per- 
sonal qualities of the possessor or blinds the public to them. 
On the other hand, we all know how often the garish mag- 
nificeuce of ufgh station seems to impart to its possessor 
qualities that he in truth does not possess. Put in defeat, 
when the tumult and shouting are gone, in the gloom of failure, 
there is no artificial or adventitious circumstance to give to 
the defeated contender qualities that he does not possess. 
There is nothing then to exaggerate or magnify the fallen hero. 
There is no pomp uor self-seeking flattery to invest him with 
attributes that fawning sycophancy attributes to the victor. 
It was in defeat that Bryan was great. Undismayed, un- 
abashed by power, unawed by privilege, and unafraid of con- 
sequences or numbers he simply girded himself to fight again 
for the things in which he believed, 

He was not great because he was President, He was greater 
because he was not President. His was not a reflected glory; 
it was his own. 

Vor 80 years he was a force in American public life. For one- 
third of a century he was a lender and a champion. He had 
his friends and he had his enemies. Many thousands of his 
own party and distinguished leaders disagreed with him on 
cconomics and frequently upon political issues. He had his 
bitter foes; but through it ail, in defeat and in temporary tri- 
umph, in peace and in battle, Bryan was always Bryan—sin- 
cere, courageous, and militant. Regardless of whether his 
friends or his enemles agreed with him, all acknowledged his 
power and respected his character. 

There are two contributions to English llterature that have 
lived through the years as eloquent tributes of the living to 
the dead. Lord Tennyson in his poem In Memoriam pours 
out, perhaps, the noblest tribute that one friend ever paid to 
another, and Thomas Gray in his Elegy in a Country Church 
Yard singles out amidst that humble and obscure burial place 
the fancied heroes which walked in his mind. You will remem- 
ber that he stopped at one grave and said: i 


Some village Hampden that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood. 


My friends, the poet of the future, if he could but panse at 
the grave yonder in Arlington, might say with Tennyson that 
here lies the friend of all humanity, and with Thomas Gray, 
here lies a Hampden, not of some village, but a Hampden 
who spoke for the inhabitants of all the villages and all the 
cities and all the lands everywhere on this earth, and who with- 
stood not simply the little tyrant of the flelds but withstood 
the tyrants, big as well as little, of all the lands and of all the 
industries on this earth. 

He sleeps yonder In Arlington, where the great and the gal- 
lant and the bravest and the best shall sleep in glory throngh 
ail the years. Let me close with that line of Tenuyson's 


God's finger touched him, and he slept. 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, of course any man on an occasion 
like this would be indeed proud if he could say something excel- 
‘lent and elegant and eloquent, but sometimes the simplest words 
are the best. A great and probably the greatest of the Ameri- 
can orators once sald: 


The elocutionist believes in the virtue of the volce and the genius of 
gesture and the symmetry of syntax and the majesty of long sentences, 
but the real and true orator believes in the real and the truth. 


Ey this test William Jennings Bryan was a real, true orator. 
I have always been impressed with that fact every time I have 
heard or have read one of his speeches, and, animated by that 
desire, I want the few words I say to you here to-day to be 
Simplicity itself. 2 

I knew him so long and so well in the days of boyhood and 
youth that emotion and sentiment combine to make me feel I 
really onght to stand aside, especially after the magnificent 
things that have this duy fallen from the Ups of the splendid 
orators of this House, 
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I would not take your time if it were not that there is at the 
home in Miami now a gentle and a generous lady, a gracious 
and graceful American woman, whom I knew in her girlhood 
back in Jacksonville, III., when we all called her “ Bryan's 
sweetheart,” destined to animate and inspire one of the noblest 
figures that ever stood in the forefront of the Nation's life. 
After yeirs of suffering, she sits there now spiritualized by that 
deep affection which will abide forever. I would hate to have 
this meeting close without huying her know we thought of her 
in this hour. 

Now, just a few words, If you please, about old Jacksonville 
in Illinois and the time when Bryan was there, There is n 
little old verse which says: 


Something of their greatness Hngers 
Where great men have dwell; 
Something of their high resoiving 
In the changing years revolving 
Not by wenklings feit, 


I am glad that it Is appropriate for me to say a word about 
William Jennings Bryan, whom I have known since 1875. I 
knew him from 1875 to 1890 as well, perhaps, as any man here. 
I had the honor of serving as one of the 25 honorary pall- 
bearers at Washington last year. 

THE BRYAN BOY WHO CAME FROM SALEM 


He graduated in 1881. He came up from his birthplace, 
Salem, III., in 1875 to join the preparatory department of 
IIlinols College, called Whipple Academy. Ile boarded at the 
home of his uncle, Dr. Hiram K. Jones. Doctor Jones be- 
longed to the Concord Summer School of Philosophy. He was 
an associate and well-known friend of Emerson and truly 
a man of learning. Reuding Greek in the original, he was a 
profound student of Plato. He was distinguished and eminent 
fis a physician. He was the family physician of my pareuts. 
My mother was an invalid in 1875, made so because she in- 
sisted in attending every day of the impeachment trial of 
Andrew Johnson in 1868, when my father was a Senator of the 
United States, and therefore one of the judges at that trial. 
On a certain day, just as the doctor was about to leave after 
n professional call, which always Inculcated the majesty of 
calmness, he said: “Mrs. Yates, a nephew of mine is coming 
up from Salem, III., next week to go to school here, and I 
want my boy and your hoy to know each other.” I heard this 
and was on the watch and was, I feel sure, one of the first 
to welcome the Great Commoner to the college precincts. 

BRYAN STRENUOUS IN YOUTH 

In connection with Bryan, I recall another hour in that same 
room of my mother. 

There came on, in 1875, the annual contest in“ Elocutlon“ 
not oratory or the new-fangled word “expression,” but “ clocu- 
tion,“ first prize $15, second prize, $10. The faculty selected 
the 10 contestants—decided who the speakers or declaimers 
should be. But the selecting of a hall, the hiring of the orches- 
tra, the inyiting of the young ladies to sing between the decla- 
mations, the contracting for the printing of the programs, the 
nominating of the ushers, the arranging of the stage—all these 
important details were left to the anxious contestants, who 
would pardon no missteps. The contestants held a meeting 
and honored Bryan and me with the distinction of attending 
to these things; no pair of modern ambassadors and no team 
of imperial legates of old could have felt the importance more 
keenly. And yet, such was the simplicity of the time; the 
meeting to round up all these things occurred in my mother's 
room at a little round marble-topped table at the foot of her 
bed, she reclining there, but not interrupting the “ ambassa- 
dors.” After the meeting and the departure of William J., 
my mother said, “Ch, dear, I wish you had the energy and 
iron will of that boy; he will go far.“ f 

A PRIZA CONTEST IN " ELOCUTION.” 


The annual prize contest for elocution, aforesaid, came oft 

in old Conservatory Hall before a capacity audience. All the 
sweethearts were there. And, of course, all the professors 
and old boys. The declamations were heroic indeed. The 
Sigma Pi Society, to which Bryan and I both belonged, cheered 
us to the echo. But the judges were wonderfully benighted. 
Bryan and I were both defeated. The first prize, $15, went to 
a boy named Merrill, the second to a boy named Harsha. 
Bryan declaimed Patrick Henry's celebrated speech, “ Give me 
liberty or giye me death,“ while I recited, “ Supposed speech 
of John Adams“ 
I leave off ng I begun, that live or die, survive or perish, I 
am for the declaration. It is my living sentiment, and by the blessing 
of God it shall be my dying sentiment, independence now and inde- 
pendence forever 
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which, after all, is good doctrine yet. I felt that Bryan was 
simply sublime us he shouted, “ Gentlemen cry, ‘Peace, peace,’ 
when there is no pence.’ (One of the judges comforted Bryan 
next day by telling him that had there been a third prize, Bryan 
would have got it.) Later we both had better luck. (Bryan 
in his junior year triumphed at the junior oratorical contest 
and later won a prize at the State contest, participated in by 
10 colleges; and so did I.) I have in my hand the old program 
of that old Conservatory Hall contest, 50 years ago. 
PROGRAM 
Moste 
PRAYER 
Music 
Orton on wurden —?:¼ß Esprit Flechier 
T. F. Smith, Macomb, III. 
2. Supposed Speech of John Adams „„ Daniel Webster 
Richard Yates, Jacksonville, III. 
8. Three Days in the Life of Columbus Delavigne 
II. W. Johnston, Rusbville, III. 
Song — Should He Upbrald =~ ee Bishop 
Miss M. E. Ormond. 


4. Lucius Junius Brutus’ Oration Over the Body of 


Buren. — — John H. Payne 
Walter G. Scott, Jacksonville, III. 

B. Speech ofsraettick Henn... —4— Patrick Henry 
W. Bryan, Salem, III. 
erte!!! ete ye eos lesea ny beastens K Anonymous 
A. K. Harsha, Jacksonville, III. 

Song— The Captive Greek Girl ««„„„⸗„„ Hobbs 
Miss M. E. Ormond, 
7. Regulus to the Roman Senate „„ „%ͤ Regulus 
F. McKinnell, Beardstown, III. 

8. Spartacus to the Roman len voys In Etru ria E. Kellogg 
I. G. Merrill, Keeseville, N. X. 
enen a Muzzin! 
W. W. Hillix, Weston, Mo, 

Music 


Announcement of Prizes. 
Order of the program arranged by lot. 


I wonder if it would be indelicate—I hope you will not feel 
it so—for me to tell you that just before he went to Nebraska 
he met me on the street one day and asked me to come down 
to his office that night. This was after we had been admitted to 
the bar some six or seven years and had been separately prac- 
ticing law in Jacksonville, III. His oflice consisted of a desk 
in a corner of the office of the law firm of Brown & Kirby, 
and my ollice consisted of a desk in the corner of the law office 
of Morrison & Whitlock. Neither of us was rich enough to have 
an oflice of his own, A great thing developed at that evening 
meeting, for he tendered me a partnership. At first glance it 
had every uppearance of success because he was a Democrat and 
I a Republican; he was a Presbyterian and I a Methodist; he 
lived in one end of town and 1 lived in the other; he had his 
overdraft with one bank and I had mine with another. All 
went well, even as to the firm name. It was unanimously 
agreed, there being no minority report, that the firm name 
ought to be “Bryan & Yates” and not “Yates & Bryan,“ 
but a slight difference in regard to the division of the next 
year’s fees prevented that partnership, and I have never 
got over that one of my numerous mistakes. I saw him in 
Chicago when he came to have breakfast with me at the 
Auditorium Hotel one morning not long before he passed away. 
Mrs. Yates was there, and he said to Mrs. Yates, “If your 
husband had accepted that partnership, I would still be prac- 
ticing law in Jacksonville, Morgan County, III.“ I said, “No; 
you would not. You would have been William Jennings Bryan 
Wherever you were in all the world, and us long as you lived in 
America you would be running for President with one great 
party in one hand and another great party in the other hand.“ 
He said, “You are a fatalist.” I said, “I am not a fatalist, 
but I know William Jennings Bryan.” J 

Departing as I well know from the high standard of oratory 
that has been set by you gentlemen this afternoon, may I tell 
you one more yery personal incident? 

Bryan and I were standing at the entrance to a Chautauqua 
tent in western Nebraska or eastern Colorado. He was waiting 
for an automobile to take him at about 5 o'clock p. m. to his next 
appointment, his date for that evening, at a town 90 miles west 
and south. It was 90 miles I well know for I covered the same 
90 myself the next day. Ile had just lectured 2 hours and 40 
minutes, from 2 p. m. to 4.40 p. m., and had already traveled 63 
miles through a heayy rain storm from 8 to 12 that morning. 
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He was hoarse and perspiring and as tired as any man could 
be, and therefore not in a mood, I am sure, for any strain of 
sentiment or emotion. 

All of 2 sudden a boy of 16, employed as one of the tent boys 
of the Chautauqua agency or bureau which owned the tent and 
properties,“ rushed up to me and said: “ Oh, Governor: Yates, 
I am going to do it; I don’t know how I can manage it, and I 
don't see a thing in sight, but I am going to try it; 1 am going 
to do it.” 

I said to the colonel: “Oh, Bryan, look, look here, and see 
this boy; this brave, bright boy: he told me in Kansas that he 
is crazy to go to college, but feared he must give it up because 
he had not been able to save any money.” 

I may add that the boy's face was aflame with cuthusiasm, 
radiant with resolution, flushed with aspiration. This conver- 
sation ensued : È 


Colonel Bryay. What does your father do? 

Roy, Well, it doesn't matter does it? 

Bryan, Yes; T want to know; whit does he do; is he a farmer? 
Boy. Yes, sir. 

Bryax, Can he help you? 

Boy. No, sir; not at all, 

Bryan. Would a hundred dollars do you any good? 


J thought the boy would faint. He swallowed and stammered 
and choked and the tears came into his eyes and he could not 
say a word. And Bryan said, “ Here, give me my check,“ and 
the treasurer handed him a check and Bryan looked at it and 
said, “ $99," and turned it over antl indorsed it in blank and 
reached down in his pocket and get a silver dollar and handed 
both to the boy—the check and the dollar—and said: 

“Here, take this, aud God bless you,” and climbed into his 
automobile and, like Santa Claus of old, “drove out of sight,” 
leaving a youth in tears—nand I cried a little, too. 

The situation conld almost have been described in the dear old 
words, 

But 1 heard him exclaim as he drove out of sight, 
Merry Christmas to all, and to all a good night. 


Mr. GARRETT of 'Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, we are doing to- 
day a very unusual thing. I do not recall that at any time 
since the Civil War, surely I know that at no time during my 
service in the House of Representatives, hus the House ever 
fixed an hour to pay tribute of respect to persons who were 
not in official life at the time of their death, except in the case 
of two former Presidents of the United States. But althongh 
we are doing an unusual thing I am sure we all of us feel that 
we are doing a very proper thing because the life of Hon. Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan was for a period of 80 years so inti- 
mately and prominently connected with the public affairs of 
these United States ns that it is quite proper for us on this 
anniversary of his birth to devote this hour to recollections 
of him. 

I can not claim such an intimacy with Mr. Bryan as many 
of those who have preceded me were able to claim. My first 
mecting with him was in the year 1896, the year of his first 
candidacy for the Presidency and the year when I cast my 
first vote. It was a mere casual meeting; nothing occurred 
that would have caused him to retain me in his recollection. 
During subsequent years I saw him occasionally, sometimes 
frequently, particularly while he was here as Secretary of 
State, but I repeat that the associations although cordial, were 
never what could be termed intimate. 

For 30 years Mr. Bryan held dominion in the hearts and over 
the intellects of unnumbered millions of American people. As 
has been said by a number of speakers who haye preceded me, 
that dominion was perhaps greater than has been held by any 
other citizen, unless, perhaps, it was the late President Roose- 
velt, within the last 50 years. His was a most remarkable 
career, Henry Clay held dominion for a long while, but 
Henry Clay was in public life for a long while. Jackson held 
dominion for a long while, but Jackson was in public life 
for a long while. Jefferson and others of earlier days held 
dominion but those almost without exception were in publie 
life for a long while. Lincoln, of course, held dominion and 
it continues to grow as the years go by, and Lincoln, as I had 
occasion to say the other day, was really in public life so far 
as national affairs were concerned, for only a very brief time— 
one term in Congress and one term as President of the United 
States. Bryan was in a national official position just two 
terms in the House of Representatives and a little more than 
two years as Secretary of State. 

But during all that period, from the time of his first nomi- 
nation for President until the conclusion of his life, while he 
suffered defeat within the lines of his own party, it is not 
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putting it too strong to say that he was the most powerful 
single individnal with the people that there was in the party. 

The closest association that I ever had with Mr. Bryan was 
during what may be properly designated as his last really 
great political appearance. It so happened that at the Demo- 
cratic convention in New York in 1924 I had the honor of 
being a member of the committee on platform and resolutions, 
and by the chuirman of that committee, Mr. Cummings, I was 
appointed a member of the subcommittee of which Mr. Bryan 
was also a member and of which he was the vice chairman. 
That subcommittee, after its first day’s work, began to realize 
that forces were playing about that conyention that not only 
threatened the success of our party but which some of us 
began to fear threatened the very continuance of our party, 
and for more than four days the subcommittee sat trying to 
extend its influence and its suggestions out to the floor of the 
convention in order to preyent what again and again seemed 
to us might prove the very dissolution of our party. Out of 
72 hours the members of that subconmmittee had just 13 hours 
of sieep. I recall that one morning, at I think about 3 
o'clock, when we had adjourned from the committee room 
and were passing up to the hotel where Mr. Bryan was stop- 
ping, he said to me, “ This, of course, will be the last conven- 
tion that I shall ever attend.” I asked him, Why?” And he 
said, “I do not expect to be living when the next national 
convention meets; in fact, I doubt if I shall be living a year 
from now.” That was prophecy, because he died in a little 
more than a year from that time. 

It may seem strange to refer to the incident which I have 
now in mind, but I shall refer to it because it was so char- 
acteristic of Mr. Bryan’s life and his philosophy. It occurred 
on the last morning after the subcommittee had been in session 
all night, when it seemed inevitable that the question which was 
so troubling us would bring about the disintegration of our party. 
We had abandoned by that time all hope of Democratie suc- 
cess at the election which was to follow, and our sole thought 
was bent then upon the idea of trying to preserve the party 
from dissolution. Just about daybreak of the morning of the 
fourth day—I think it was the 28th of June—there occurred 
what I imagine was one of the most dramatic incidents that 
eyer happened in any committee of a political convention in 
, the history of these United States or of the world. Mr. Bryan 

offered a prayer. I have a copy of that prayer here and I 
think I shall read it, though it had been my purpose merely 
to insert it in the Record without reading. It illustrates, as 
I said a while ago, his spirit and his philosophy. He believed 
in political matters being religious, although he did not believe 
in inserting religion as a political issue into the affairs of 
government. 

The prayer reads as follows: 


Our Heavenly Father, we come into Thy presence conscious that 
Thou art infinite in wisdom, love, and power, while we are limited in 
knowledge and prone to err, 

Thou dost care for Thy children and hast promised to reveal Thyself 
and Thy will to those whose hearts are open to divine suggestion. 

We need Thy counsel, Lord. We nre carrying great responsibilities 
and dealing with mighty problems that vex and trouble us. We are 
Subject to prejudice and passion and unconscious bias, 

Cleanse our minds of all unworthy thoughts and purge our hearts of 
all evil desires. Show us Thy ways and help us to know what Thou 
wouldst have us say and do and be. 

We would consecrate ourselves wholly unto Thee and Thy service. 
Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 

Help us to advance in our day and this day the brotherhood Thou 
didst establish; may it include all mankind, 

So guide and direct us in our work to-day that the people of our 
party and of our country and of the world may be better for our com- 
ing together In this convention and in this eommittee. 

Riess us not for ourselves, but that we may be a blessing. We ask 
in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


I repent, it is singular. perhaps to insert this in the RECORD; 
but if any of you had been in the atmosphere of that committce 
room, if you could have appreciated the tremendous strain 
under which that little group was laboring there in an effort 
to suve from dissolution and disintegration the party which we 
believed was best equipped for saving mankind, if you could 
have gotten the atmosphere of the hour, I am sure it would 
have impressed you, as it did all of us who were there, as one 
of the most dramatic episodes that ever happened in the his- 
tory of politics. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, it fell to my lot to ar- 
range this program to-day, and because of the fact that so many 
gentlemen expressed a desire to speak I have had to deny some 
we would have been very glad to hear from; but we haye two 
Members of the House whom I consider among our best beloved 
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and qualified to speak to us upon this occasion. Therefore I 
ask unanimous consent that the House grant the privilege of 
five minutes to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] and 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] in order that 
they may address us on this occasion. . 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
had not intended to say anything because I am aware that 
I can add nothing to the deserved and beautiful tributes that 
have already been paid to my friend Mr. Bryan. As I sat in 
my seat listening to these addresses I became in a reminiscent 
mood. My mind went back to the Fifty-second Congress, in 
1891, the first Congress to which Mr. Bryan was elected. After 
a memorable contest my father was elected Speaker of that 
House. Mr. Bryan had not supported him in the Democratic 
caucus for the speakership nomination but had loyally sup- 
ported his friend Mr. Springer, of Illinois. Mr. Bryan was 
young, handsome, energetic, enthusiastic, and magnetic. Some 
of his friends, notably Mr. Springer, of Illinois, were urging 
him for appointment on the Committee on Ways and Means. 
After considering the pros and cons, notwithstanding he had 
not supported father in his speakership contest, notwithstand- 
ing it was Mr. Bryan's first term in Congress, my father ap- 
pointed him on that committee. He was subjected to some 
criticism by his own colleagues for doing so, As a mere boy 
I was clerk at the Speaker's table. Part of the duties of that 
office at that time was to keep the time of the various speakers. 
A tariff bill was under consideration. Finally Mr. Bryan was 
recognized. He stood in the aisle along about where my 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mortn] now stands, at the 
second or third row of seats from the back of the Chamber. He 
started to address the House on the tariff. At first he was 
given very little attention, but after a few moments he had 
won the House and he had its undivided attention. When he 
was called down at the expiration of his one hour, dozens of 
Members on both sides of the House rose and asked unanimous 
consent that he be given unlimited time, which was done. He 
continued to enthrall and enlighten the House for 2 hours and 
45 minutes and that was the speech that brought Mr. Bryan 
first into national prominence. 

When that speech was over my father said to me: “That 
speech justifies my appointment of Mr. Bryan on the Ways and 
Means Committee, and there will be no further criticism of 
that appointment,” and there was none. 

Mr. Bryan was ever my friend from the day I first knew 
him as a boy in the Fifty-second Congress. Father died in 
October, 1896, before Mr. Bryan became the nominee of the 
party for President. When Mr. Bryan was Secretary of State 
he repeatediy said to me that he could never do anything for 
father who gave him his first opportunity, but that if there 
was anything in the world that he could ever do for me to 
repay father's friendship for him, he stood ready and willing 
and anxious to do it. 

I never had occasion to call upon him, and I simply give 
this to show the bigness of character of Mr. Bryan. Mr, 
Speaker, Mr. Bryan has ended his earthly career, but his in- 
fiuence is not dead. His great character, his great public serv- 
ice radiated from him influences for good, for clean govern- 
ment, for clean living, for faith in the Christianity of our 
fathers that will endure for all time to bless unborn Ameri- 
can generations. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, those who visit the beantiful 
Arlington National Cemetery, just across the Potomac River, 
are struck by three outstanding and conspicuous features. 
The first is the home of Robert E. Lee, one of the purest and 
perhaps the greatest military leader of all history. 

Another is the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, whose sacred 
sarcophagus contains the composite embodiment of all our 
honored dead whe made the supreme sacrifice in the World 
War. 

The third is the new-made grave of William Jennings 
Bryan, the greatest Christian leader of modern times. 

His enduring fame is evidenced already by the fact that 
admiring humanity has made such a beaten path to his graye 
that it has become necessary to wire off a passage to it in 
order to keep them from trampling upon the grayes in the 
surrounding grounds. 

Great as a statesman, great as an American, he was even 
greater ns a moral, Christian leader. He needs no epitaph save 
his own immortal name, which is indelibly inscribed on the 
hearts of his fellow men. He needs no monument save the 
“indestructible substance of his own greatness” to commend 
him to the consideration of all coming ages. He needs no 
biography save that written by his own eloquence, In answer 
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to one of the leading unbelievers of his day, he gave to Amer- 
ica the richest contribution to her inspiring literature, in 
which he said: 


And immortality! Who will estimate the peace which a belief in 
a future life bas brought to the sorrowing hearts of the sons of men? 
* o * * » „ * 

If the Father deigns to touch with divine power the cold and pulse- 
less heart of the buried acorn and to make it burst forth from its 
prison walls, will He leave neglected in the earth the soul of man, 
made in the image of his Creator? If he stoops to give to the rose- 
bush, whose withered blossoms float upon the autumn breeze, the 
sweet assurance of another spring time, will He refuse the words of 
hope to the sons of men when the frosts of winter come? If matter, 
mute and inanimate, though changed by the forces of nature into a 
multitude of forms, can never die, will the imperial spirit of man 
suffer annihilation when it has paid a brief visit like a royal guest 
to this tenement of clay? No; I am sure that He who, notwithstand- 
ing His apparent prodigality, created nothing without a purpose, and 
wasted not e single atom in all His creation, has made provision for 
n future life in which man's universal longing for immortality will 
find Its realization, I am as sure that we live again as I am sure that 
we live to-day. 

In Cairo 1 secured a few grains of wheat that had slumbered for 
more than 30 centuries in an Egyptian tomb. As I looked at them 
this thought came into my mind: If one of those grains had been 
Manted on the banks of the Nile the year after it grew and all its 
lincal descendauts had been planted and replanted from that time 
until now, its progeny would to-day be sufficiently numerous to feed 
the teeming millions of the world. An unbroken chain of life con- 
nects the oarliest grains of wheat with the grains that we sow and 
reap. There is in the grain of wheat an invisible something which 
has power to discard the body that we see, and from earth and alr 
fashion a new body so much like the old one that we can not tell 
the one from the other. If this invisible germ of life in the grain 
of wheat enn thus pass unimpaired through 8,000 resurrections, 1 
shall not doubt that my soul has power to clothe itself with a body 
suited to its new existence when this earthly frame has crumbled 
into dust. 


JOHN c. COOLIDGE 
Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 
The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Vermont asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes, Is there objec- 


tion? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, to-day there has come news 


of the death of a simple citizen of the Nation—news that 
has carried its sad message to all parts of the world. Col. 
John C. Coolidge has been a resident of my district all his 
long life. I have known him personally for more than 30 
years. To know him was to admire his sterling qualities of 
heart and mind and to have an abiding respect for his char- 
acter. 

He came of a people who put duty and patriotism above 
all else. Colonel Coolidge was a great man, when measured 
by the yardstick that truly determines the real value of citi- 
zenship. He was of the type that founded the Republic and 
nourished its existence. 

His example of simple living, hard work, and honest dealing 
has had a wholesome influence on millions of his fellow coun- 
trymen. 

Though he has passed from the sphere of active physical 
existence, who can doubt that he still lives in the fine traits 
of character passed on to his honored son, the President of 
the United States? [Applause.] 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolye itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 10425, the legislative appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw- 
LEY] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 10425, the legislative appropria- 
tion bill, with Mr. Haw try in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House ou the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill II. R. 10425, the legislative appropriation bill, which 
the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 10425) making appropriations for the legislative branch 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for 
other purposes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DICKIN- 
SoN] is recognized. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I do not suppose there is a subject pending before the 
American Congress upon which we could have the unanimous 
action of Congress any easier than we could on the subject of 
farm relief if the Members of Congress could agree upon what 
would afford farm relief. 

I have not much patience with the statement which goes 
out, to the effect that Congress will not do anything for the 
farmer. I do not believe that there is a Member of this House, 
regardless of his location, regardless of the district that he rep- 
resents, but who, if he honestly believed that the enactment of 
a sound measure into law would benefit agriculture under exist- 
Ing conditions, would vote for that law. 

There is a report going out from Washington—I am not 
charging motives to the people who are putting out that re- 
port—that Congress is not willing to do anything for agricul- 
ture. I want to give you a little history showing what the 
work of the Committee on Agriculture has been at this session 
of Congress, to let you see just how far from easy it is to 
arrive at a proper solution of the farmer's problem, Out at 
Des Moines, Iowa, they had a convention, The governors of 
11 States appointed 2 delegates each to attend that conven- 
tion, and in that way they formed a committee of 22, coming 
from what is called the Corn Belt, because the situation in the 
Corn Belt is distressing. ; 

During the war the prices of land were so inflated that in the 
State of Iowa, for instance, they paid $400 or $500 or $600 an 
nere for farm land and went into debt for most of it, and the 
banks got that paper. That paper is not good security, because 
the soil of Towa will not produce crops sufficient to pay the 
interest on the loan, and there is no way to compel the people 
who put the paper in the bank to pay it, and it never will be 
paid, because there is not the security behind the paper. 

However, agriculture has not had a fair deal since the war, 
due to the fact that agriculture has not been able to organize 
as has industry and labor and procure for Itself what they have 
procured for themselves; and that is due to the fact that 
certain laws that we have passed can not be made to apply to 
agriculture as effectively. 

Let me tell you what I know about the bills pending before 
us. One bill from a colleague, pending before this committee— 
I will talk about it later—proposes to create a commission and 
fix the price of all farm products so that they will pay 334 
per cent as profit on the cost of production. 1 do not know 
how in the world you will fix that, when they produce 40 
bushels an acre on land costing $600 an acre in Iowa and give 
them 5% per cent profit. We will do all right in Kansas 
producing the same amount of corn on land that costs $50 an 
acre, I want to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
it is not a boy's program of work. Of course, that bill was 
introduced by an enthusiastic Congressinan from Kansas for 
the edification of his constituents. [Laughter.] 

But he will go home next summer and howl up and down 
the valleys as to what he would have been willing to do for 
agriculture if he could have gotten the other boys to go along 
with him. [Applause.] 

A corn committee came here. Twenty-two of them came 
here. They were well represented, and they were a pretty nice 
looking bunch of men. Remember it was the price of corn 
that was hurting. The price of corn was not right, and it was 
the price of corn that was hurting. They came before our 
Committee on Agriculture and admitted it was the price of 
corn that was out of line, because the price of every other 
agricultural product was away above normal peace-time prices, 
and the price was satisfactory to the people producing those 
products. They came here and said, “ Now, we are going to 
formulate for this committee a bill that is workable and a 
thing which you can enact into Jaw.” And they testified. Let 
me say for the Committee on Agriculture, and let no man deny 
it—I am not defending myself; I do not expect to come back 
to Congress, aud the reason I do not expect to come back is 
that I do not want to, and that is the only reason. So I am 
talking for the great committee with which I have worked for 
eight years, and I know that committee does more conscientious 
hard work—I will not say more but as much as any com- 
mittee in this House—and they have been doing it for the 
whole of these cight years. There never has been a day that 
these men wanted to appear before that committee and testify 
but what the committee was ready to hear them. And it had 
to hurry them to get them to come with their plan. We have 
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Und to prod them. They came here and they went to see the 
President and then somebody else. Finally they came before 
that committee, and we said, “ Now, get your plan in work- 
able order; we want to see if we can do anything for you.” 

Let me stop right here to say that a remark was made on 
this floor yesterday by the gentleman from Towa [Mr. DICKIN- 
sox] to the effect that somebody told him he could get the re- 
Hef he was seeking if he could get the indorsement of the 
President, and if the President would come down here and say 
to the committee, “ You vote out that bill,” and if he did that 
it would be voted out on the floor. Let me tell you that is not 
trne. The men who sit on that committee, most of them, have 
been there a good many years and they listen to the testimony; 
they are familiar with the subject, and there has neyer been 
a time since I haye been in the House that the Committee on 
Agriculture has sacrificed its beliefs and its principles in vot- 
ing on legislation. They would never do that by order from 
anyone, even if they did receive it. [{Applause.] 

I do not believe the gentleman who made that assertion 
would sacrifice his, and that was a funny thing, too. It is 
kind of remarkable that the gentleman who said that to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dicxrnson] is against his bill. 
The gentleman from Iowa wants a certain bill passed. He has 
had the courage to introduce it and say this is my plan and 
I stand for it, but the man who said thut to him and told him 
how to get his plan passed is against his plan and he Is fighting 
it every day in the committee. Do not let us make any bones 
about it. His prescription to the gentleman from Iowa for get- 
ting his bill passed and having it enacted into law is to get the 
President or somebody else indorse it and ask for its passage. 

Mr. KINCHELOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I always yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. KINCHELON. I am against it, and I have been con- 
sistent on it; but will the gentleman from Kansas say he is 
ngainst it? The gentleman from Kansas was for the McNary- 
Viaugen bill when lis wheat growers were in trouble, but when 
the corn people got into trouble he was against it. 

Mr. TINCHER. I will state to the gentleman who inter- 
rupted me, uot to ask a question but to make a speech on the 
floor of the House, as he always does, that I have not been 
inconsistout at all. I supported the MeNary-Haugen bill be- 
cause I believed there was an emergency that needed help, and 
T have never fought anything that has ever come from the great 
Committee on Agriculture since I have been on it, and you 
have not supported anything. 

Mr. KINCHBLON. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. TINCHER. No; I do not want to get into any contro- 
versy with the gentleman. If you have anything to enlighten 
this House, wait until I am through and then take the floor, 
like you are slways doing in the committee, and be sarcastic 
abont it and slur somebody, because that is your style. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will you say you are for the Dickinson 
pill or are you against it? 

Mr. TINCHER. I have never said I was for it, 

Mr. KINCHULOEB. You are against it, and yet it Is the 
same in principle as the McNary-Haugen bill. 

Mr. TIXCHER. Let ine tell you something, something which, 
of course, you do not understand; aud there are plenty of men 
in the House who know that. I am not getting up here before tlie 
House and declaring what bill I am for, but I am trying to 
work out a bill for agriculture, I am defending the Committee 
on Agriculture, and most of the members of that committee 
are entitled to the defense. They do not try every five min- 
utes to inject some petty political issue into every bit of work 
they are doing. Most of them are too big and high-class men 
for that. 

Now, I started to tell you about these fellows with their 
corn plans, and I want to tell you what the committee got up 
against outside of internal troubles and, God kuows, some 
committees have enough of those troubles, and we have had 
our internal troubles. A committee of 22 came down here; the 
Corn Belt fellows. They said, We want you to write a law.“ 
We told them to take advantage of the drafting seryice and 
prepare the bill they wanted the committee to consider. We 
called attention to the fact that there was not anything con- 
crete in their indorsement. They did not indorse the Dickin- 
son bill; they indorsed the principle; but they said they were 
not indorsing it. However, we said, “Write your bill and 
bring it in.” And the amazing thing was that they went out 
and wrote a bill creating a board and authorizing that board 
to take care of surplus crops and defining the basic agricul- 
ie products of America. They did that on page 9 of that 

The bill is a peculiar one. You can not get copies of it, but 
there is a committee print. It has no father or mother. 
ILLaughter.] Here is what it says: 
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Whenever the board finds that there may be during the year ensuing 
a surplus above domestic requirements of cotton, wheat, cattle, or 
swine— 


Then they go on and provide for the collection of an equali- 
zation fee. Now, do you know what was wrong with those 
men? They would have this American Congress go on record 
voting a definition for the basic agricultural products and 
leave corn out, and they come down here to get help 

Mr. MADDEN. Why were they opposed to corn? 

Mr. TINOHER. I will tell you wliy, Mr. Mappex. They 
were afraid to advocate an equalization fee on corn. I sup- 
ported the McNary-Haugen bill, but there was no concealment 
in auy paragraph of it. We advocated an equalization fee on 
all the products and gave the plan whereby we proposed to 
raise it. But here is an outfit that brought in a bill, and while 
over in the back of it they take $100,000,000 out of the Treas- 
ury for corn, yet the wheat fellow and the cotton fellow and 
the hog fellow and the cattle fellow must get his money from 
the equalization fee. 

They knew it would not work. They knew it was a proposi- 
tion that was impracticable, but they were afraid to go back 
to their corn raisers and say they had not stood for this, so 
they come in here with this bill and leave corn out of it, and 
Peek and his crowd, you know who they are—— 

Mr. MADDEN. They wanted $100,000,000 for corn, but 
wanted the other products to take care of themselyes through 
the equalization fee. 

Mr. TINCHDER. Yes; and eventually take care of the corn. 

It is from that crowd that the news emanates that the ad- 
ministration and the Congress will not do anything for agri- 
culture. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 

Mr. TINCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Is the gentleman willing to uso 
his influence with this Congress to have it stay in session until 
we can get a relief bill reported by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture which will be a bill indorsed by your committee and one 
thut has your approval? 

Mr. TINCHER. Certainly. I am willing to have hearings 
day and night. I forced a roll call in the committee this morn- 
ing so we would work to-morrow on hearings. I am going to 
cooperate with the boys to report out a bill that is workable 
and one that will meet the situation. I am not willing to play 
politics with the men who come down here 22 strong and howl 
for corn legislation and then go out and report back to the 
American Congress and ask us by solemn vote to leave King 
Corn out of a definition of basic agricultural products. I am 
not willing to do that. You put corn in your bill and put an 
equalization fee on it, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. And I am willing to have it 
stay there, Brother TINcHeER, and I recommend now that your 
committee give that consideration. 

Mr. TINCHER. But here is what happened to us. Mr. 
Hirth, from Missouri, spoke four days, and do you know what 
the closing remarks of his speech were? 


Gentlemen, we have bad this up in our meetings; we have had these 
caucuses. We, the farmers, have gone over this matter, and here is this 
bill; you take it; and if you do not pass it, you do so at your peril. 


Can we change it any? No. They say, “This is the bill we 
want. We have come and gone and made the demand.” 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. TINCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I would like to read the gentleman a wire 
and get his comment upon it, becuuse it pertains particularly to 
the Committee on Agriculture and its handling of this question. 

Mr. TINCHER. Read it. 

Mr. BURTNESS. It comes from the Wheat Growers Pur- 
chasing Co., whose offices are at Grand Forks, N. Dak., and 
reads as follows: 


In your opinion has the Congress been intimidated by the methods 
nud testimony of members of the Des Moines Conference Committee in 
presenting the farm problem before the House Agricultiiral Committee, 
or is reaction of certain members of the committee result of previous 
determination not to sincerely grapple with situation demanding im- 
mediate action? Reply for publication. 


Mr. TINCHER. You wire them that nobody was intimi- 
dated, Tell them that this committee is made up of men who 
haye fights every day, like KrncHeLon and myself, and that 
there is not anybody out in the Northwest who could intimidate 
anybody on this committee. [Laughter and applause.] Tell 
him if it was meant for that purpose it was a failure. 

We are seriously working every day. I never worked with 
the committee when it worked any harder than it has been 
working this year, and it has always been a hard-working 
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committee. The committee is trying to arrive at someting 
that is workable. 

Mr. BURTNESS:. Pere are two questions, apparently, in 
this: wire. Your answer is no to the first one. Is it also no to 
the second question? 

Mr. FINCHER What is the second question? 

Mr. BURTN ESS (reading) 


Js renctiom of certain members of the committee result of previous 
determination not to sincerely grapple with situation demanding Im- 
mediate action? 


Mr. TINCHDR. I object to that as incompetent, irrelevant, 
and immaterial; aud nobody on carth ean tell what is meant. 
[Laughter and applause.) 

Mr BURTNESS. Apparently; however, press agents have 
been at work and have created considerable confusion in the 
minds of the people, und E thought probably the gentleman 
could straighten out the situation. 

Mr. TINCHEBE. Well, when they come here one day de- 
manding, you do something for corn, and them they go out 
the next day and come back with a bill that has nothing 
about corn in it, it makes you Kind of shaky about this com- 
mittee of 22. 

Mr. MADDEN, 

Mr. TINCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN, We have a very distinguished eitizen in 
the State from, which I come who: has taken u lot of interest 
in agriculture, former Governor Lowden, and E would like to 
ask, the gentleman: from Kansas what remedy the governor 
suggested for the is of the farmer when before the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. . 

Mr. TINCHER. You know that is embarrassing [laughter], 
hecause I like Prank Lowden, and I may be. sorry for this 
same time. 

Mr. MADDEN. I baye great confidence in his judgment. 

Mr. PIN CHER. Ie made one of the greatest speeches I 
ever heurd. He shed tears; but he did not offer any sugges- 
tions. [Laughter and applause.) He is just like many more of 
them, vou cught te get that speech, MARTIN, und read it. 
It is one of the finest yom ever read im your life, but it stops 
short of suggestions. You understand, it will be dangerous 
in the great State of Hlinois for a really ambitions man: to 
advocate au equalization fee on corn. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, Illinois is a great corn State. 
Iwas wondering about his position, because I am very anxious 
to follow the suggestions of our former governor.“ 

Mr. TINCHER. I do not believe Frank would: be in favor 
of putting this fee on wheat either, beeause if he should ever 
run he would want the Kansas delegation, 

Mr. MADDEN. Frank raises: cotton, too. 

Mr. TINCHRR. I do not know, but he might take Mere- 
dith's, plan. Meredith came here from Iowa and testified an 
entire day. He is a great friend of the farmer. He gave us 
his testimony and finally gave us n proposed bill, but he came 
out square-toed and said, “I am for price fixing; I have got 
away from all this fictitious notion that we do not want price 
fixing. We want price fixing.” Mr. Meredith haus also given 
us his list of prices which he would fix in the bill, and there 
was a funny thing about that. Every agricultural product has 
n higher price to-day than he gave us except two, cotton and 
sugar. [Laughter and npplause:] He was going to double the 
price of cotton and sugar, and the rest of it would come down 
ower, 

Mr. MADDEN. Double the price ef corn In order to make 
sugar. 

Mr. TINCHER. 
pert out of corn. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is the way, squeeze thé: juice out of 
corn and make sugar out of it. I[Laugliter.] 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I do not Uke to encumber 
the Recordo with this thing, bnt L ask unanimous: convent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by printing this bill. 

‘the CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Kansas asks. unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing the bill in the 
Rreoub. Is there abjeetion? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. PINCHERH. I want the membership to study that and 
see if you are going to criticize the committee for not reporting 
it out. Do you know what this committee tried to do, this 
committee of equalization fee? They were going to put the 
equalizatien fee on process flour, going to make the miller pay 
it. Tt was said before the committee that probably the farmer 
Would never have to pay it. Oh, they are brave, this committee 
that oviginated in Des Moines. There are only twa or three 
braye men in it. They saw what was going: on and they went 
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home —the two members from Kansas. They are against the 
proposition. 

A MEMBER. ‘They went home torun for Congress, [Laughier.] 

Mr: TINCHDR. Well, there may be something in that. The 
fellow that was going to run for Congress would not be for an 
equalization fee; but you have either got to raise the money by 
on equalization. fee or, if you have tlie Dickinson. plan, by taking 
it out of the Treasury. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
modity in the bill 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman is not for refusing recog- 
nition of King Corn? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
[Laughter. | : 

Mr. TINCHER. Now, gentlemen, you ought to read this and 
see what that Des Moines committee was willing to do, They 
snid it is not a tax. The proponents before the committee said 
this is not to be.a tax. Mr. Hirth said, “I think it is unfair 
fer you to refer to the equalization fee ns a tax; it is net a 
tax.” I said to him, What makes you think the bill is con- 
stitutional?” “Mr. Murphy said it was constitutional and ho 
IS n good lawyer.” Well, he said, They got under the com- 
merce clause and the tux Jaw both.“ I said, Out in my State 
a man sells a bushel of wheat and it is ground into flonr and 
the miller pays the equalization fes. That is not intersiute 
commerce; how do you reach that under the Constitution?“ 
They said, “Under the taxing power.“ They levy it as an 
equalization fee, but do not want you to call it a tax. 

In 1924 we exported 16,000,000 barrels. of flour, and last year 
about half that much. I am told that by men. who ougkt to 
know. Now, if they had to pay the equalization fee on that, 
something a little less than 70,000,000 bushels of wheat, and the 
same year we exported 166,000,600 bushels of raw wheat und 
there is no equalization fee on that, The same thing wonld Da 
true of hogs and cattle, And then they find fault with the comi- 
mittee because it does not take-that bill when half of the pro- 
ponents have not been heard, There are still some people to le 
heard against the bill after we have heurd all those support- 
ing it. 

Now, this is not the only bill before the committee. We 
have before it II. R. 9561, introduced by Mr. Orrien, of 
Arkansas. It is a big bill, a comprehensive bill; it covers 10 
pages. I do not suppose you have read it, have you Mr. OLD- 
Fintp? [Laughter.] Are you going to ask for hearings on it? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Oh, yes. 

Mr: TINCHER: Is the gentleman for the bill? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes. Mr. Vrooman is going to be heard 
on it. 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes; I understood he wrote it. [Langhter.] 

Mr. OLD FIELD. I understood the gentieman from Kansas 
agreed with Mr. Vrooman. 

* Mr. TINCHER. I might have been pleasant to Mr. Vrooman. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. The gentleman is opposed to the Dill, 
is he? 

Mr. TINCHER. I would not say that T am opposed to it 
until we hold the hearings. Knowing the eloquence of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, and appreciating his power, and being 
one of the judges who: shall vote on whether the bill shall be 
reported out or not, I would not want to commit myself until 
I have heard the gentleman from Arkansas. I will say this, 
so that Members may understand, the hill appropriates money 
out of the Federal Vreasury to loan it to foreign governments 
with which to buy our ugrieultural products, 

Mr. OLDFInLD. Has any bill been: introduced at this ses- 
sion of Congress whiich the gentleman from Kansas is in 
favor of? 

Mr. TENCHDR. Oh, yes. 

Mr. OLDFIELD., Has the gentleman introduced any bill to 
relieve agriculture that he is in favor of? 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, yes. I have not introduced one of these 
political bills, I will say; I have not introduced a bill that is 
going to cure everything. I have not got that kind of a bill. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. What is your bill? 

Mr. TINCHER. Perhaps the gentleman's remedy is sound; 
perhaps he will be able to convince the Congress and the coun- 
try that the way to stabilize the price of agrienitural products 
is to take the money out of the Federal Treasury of this: coun- 
try and) loan it to the people of Burope with which to buy 
our products. 

Mr. OLD FIELD. I want to study the bill which the gentle. 
man. is for. I hope the gentleman will give me the number: of 
the bill. 

Mr. TINCHER. Very well. When the gentleman comes over 
to appear before the committee on this bill of his I wilh call 
his attention to all of them. [Lauglter.] 
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Mr. OLDFIELD. Does the gentleman refuse to tell me what 
bill he is supporting? 

Mr, TINCHER, Oh, I do not know the number of the bill. 
I have net a bill before this committee, but we are going to 
report out some bill. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Introduced by Mr. TINCHER, 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. But do not misunderstand me; it is 
not a cure-all, Hke the gentleman's bill. I want to hear the 
gentleman fully on his bill. 

Mr. ROMIUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER, Yes, 

Mr. ROMJUE. Word has been passed out over the United 
States very currently that the gentleman from Kansas is the 
spokesman for the White House for the purpose of defeating 
this proposed agricultural legislation. 

Mr. TINCHBER. Did the gentleman pass that word out? 

Mr. ROMJUE. No. 

Mr. TINCHBER. Does the gentleman know who did? 

Mr. ROMJUH. The Lore only knows who did, but every- 
body has heard it. 

Mr. TINCHER. I did not know about it, as I had not heard 
it; but I will say this, although I would not want to quote the 
President. I am in rather funny shape in respect to it. I 
can say to the gentleman that President Coolidge has never 
eaid one word to me this session of Congress about any of this 
mess of stuff, and I have not had the pleasure of having a 
talk with him since I came back from Kunsus, since we started 
these hearings. However, it would not take much of a talker 
to put out all of the words which you get at the White House— 
he does not talk very much. [Laughter and applause.] Wait 
until I get through with these bills. Perhaps the gentleman 
has one. What one is he supporting? 

Mr. ROMJUB. I am supporting 
gentleman's committee—— 

Mr. TINCHER. That we will report out? 

Mr. ROMJUBR. No; I will not say in advance until after 
yon get your bill prepared and I have an opportunity of 
rending it; but I want to say to the gentleman that I was 
present nt one of the hearings, and the gentleman a moment 
ago said that a bill was submitted and that they were askel 
to take that bill or, in effect, take the consequences of a 
refusal of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. TINCHER. I will ask the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. Tayor] if he will not give me a little time. Some of 
these boys want more time, it seems, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield the gentleman 10 min- 
utes more. 

Mr. ROMJUR. I was present at one of the hearings in con- 
nection with these remarks that the gentleman made a moment 
ago in regard to the Hirth bill. I was present when he told 

Mr. TINCHER. That is all right; I bave already told 
about that. 

Mr. ROMJUB. They were perfectly willing to leave the 
details to the committee, and he called on you to give that 
assistance to him. 

Mr. TIN CHER. I did not hear all that the gentleman said, 
but I did not misquote Mr. Hirth. The next bill that I want 
to cail to the attention of the House is Mr. Meredith's bill. 
No one lias introduced that yet, but in it Mr. Meredith fixes 
the prices, and I call the attention of the committee to the 
prices that he has tixed: Forty cents a pound for wool, $1.25 a 
bushel for wheat, 40 cents a pound for butter, 65 cents a bushel 
for corn, 25 cents a pound for cotton, and 10 cents a pound for 
sugar. There is not one of the products that he wants to fix 
the price on that is not now higher than he fixed, except cot- 
ton and sugar. If he runs for President next year, he will not 
get very many delegates from any of the States except those 
maybe that grow cotton and sugar. 

Mr. MADDEN. Who is Mr. Meredith? 
4 Mr. TINCHER. He is an ex-Secretary of Agriculture from 
owa. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. And these prices are to be 
applied at what point—central marketing points, like Chicago? 

Mr. TINCHHR. Yes. There are several other bills. There 
is a bill introduced by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
MeLadanix l, but we have not gotten into that bill fully. I 
am uot saying but there is considerable merit in it. It is not 
offered, however, as emergency legislation, and that is one 
reason why we have not gone into if. The gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Strona] has a bill outlining his position, in which 
he claims that all we can do for agriculture is to create a 
board, such as a good many Members are beginning to think 
there is something in. Mr. Dickinson of Iowa, I think, said 
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yesterday on the floor that if we could not do anything more, 
we might do at least that much. 

Mr, Aswectr has a bill which is the Yoakum plan. There may 
be some merits in the legislation, but it Is not offered as emer- 
gency legislation you are talking abont so much. TATTLE, of 
Kansas, has Introduced several bills—H. R. 9874, to create a 
board of nine, at $10,000 a year apiece, with authority to fix 
farm prices, authorized to fix prices so each farmer will re- 
ceive 5% per cent over the cost of production on all products, 
regardless of where produced. Then he has another bill, erc- 
ating a commission at $9,000 or 810,000 apiece, with authority 
to set prices in favor of the producers. 

; ir. MADDEN, Does he intend to raise the rate of carn- 
ngs? 

Mr. TINCHER. I do not know. I will say to the gentleman 
that while bis bill has been extensively circulated in Kansas, 
he has not asked for a hearing before the committee. I saw 
one of the papers In the district where he said he had no doubt 
Congress would pass all three of his bills. I am hoping that 
he will come before the committee in favor of the bill. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I will. 

Mr. ARNOLD. The gentleman has devoted a good deal of 
time to criticizing other bills 

Mr. TINCHER. No; I have not. 

Mr, ARNOLD. I wish he would talk for about two minutes 
and tell us what he would do for the relief of agticulture? 

Mr. TINCHER, Yes. I have not criticized anybody's bill. 
I said from the beginning it was a hard problem to work out, 
and I am calling the attention of the House to it, 

Mr. ARNOLD. After the gentleman leaves this bill will he 
come and offer some suggestions? 

Mr. TINCHER. I do not think it would be good taste to 
try and write the whole bill, because I am sitting as a member 
of the committee myself and the committee is competent to 
help, and the committee is sitting and works. If the gentle- 
man has any suggestions to recommend to the committee the 
committee will welcome such suggestions. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Pardon me. but the gentleman shows great 
learning along this line, and I thought perhaps the gentleman 
might have some sort of constructive suggestions to offer in- 
stead of criticism on somebody's bill. 

Mr. TINCHER. Does the gentleman think I have been criti- 
eizing bilis? 

Mr. ARNOLD. 

Mr. TINCHER. 
was constructive? 

Mr. ARNOLD, Entirely destructive. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman comes from a corn district 
in Illinois, and of course he has got a bunch that does not 
want any equalization fee on corn, but on everything else. The 
gentleman is just following human nature. I am not criticizing 
the gentleman at all, but I am criticizing the man who wonld 
organize and threaten Congress that if they do not pass that 
kind of a law and put the burden on some other branch of agri- 
culture 

Mr. ARNOLD. 
Give us your idea. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman probably held himself out 
in his district as a fellow who knew what to do when he came 
here. [Lanughter.] Why should I tell you what to do? You 
probably admit you know what ought to be done. Come before 
the committee and tell us. 

Mr. ARNOLD. I am not on the committee, and the gentle- 
man has been on the Agricultural Committee for eight years. 

Mr. TINCHER. Les, sir. 

Mr. ARNOLD. I know that the gentleman is interested in 
this matter, and I believe if he has any suggestion for relic? 
he ought to give it to the House. That is what we want 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chuir calls the attention of the gen- 
tlemen that under the rules of the House a Member on the 
floor must be addressed in the third person. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman from Illinois is not satisfied 
with my speech, is that it? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Iam saying to the gentleman from Kansas I 
am seeking light; I want information from the gentleman. 

Mr. TINCHER, It took this committee, when it was form- 
ing a bill, called the committee print, several weeks to formu- 
late it. I think the cooperative market bill passed this session 
and will be very helpful if finally enacted into law. The only 
other remedy then that will work will be to put the equaliza- 
tion fee on products and care for the export balance. But here 
is the trouble. We tried to pass that kind of a law through 
the House. We did not have votes enough then. Theso politi- 
cal people who are for this kind of legislation duck and dodge 
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and try to keep from their products this equalization fee and 
pass it on to others. I supported the MceNary-Haugen bill. I 
said to men 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 

Mr. FINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
tleman my political question. 
Mr. TINCHER. All right. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. But I do have some confidence 
in the gentleman’s knowledge about the agricultural situa- 
tHon. I supported the MeNary-Haugen bill, but I never have 
been very proud of it. I want to know how the gentleman 
feels now about the principles embodied in the MeNary- 
Haugen bill. Is he still for that character of legislation? 

Mr. TINCHER. I will answer the gentleman by saying that 
if I were going to support anything with an equalization fea- 
ture in it I would try to have the nerve to put it over all. 

Mr. CARTIER: of Oklahoma. I am asking the gentleman 
about his opinion, as to what he thinks now of the advisability 
of enacting iegislation along the line of the McNary-Haugen 
Dil. 

Mr. TINCHER. Well, I made a speech in favor of the 
McNary-Hangen bill, and I have read it over several times 
lately, and the only paragraph in that speech that I am proud 
of is where I said I was in favor of the legislation only as 
emergency legislation, but that I would not believe in my own 
mind that it was economically sound. [Laughter.] 

There is another bill, introduced by the gentleman from 
IIlinois [tr. Apnkins], which is a comprehensive measure 
known ns the Illinois proposition, by which he proposes to col- 
lect deboutures. It is really an export bounty issued in the 
way of scrip. 

Mr. OLDPIELD, Mr. Chuirman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. TINCHDR. Yes. 

Mr. OLDFINLD. I sent-out to the document room, and I 
am advised that this is the only bill which the gentleman from 
Kansas hos introduced on the subject of the farm situation at 
this session, a bill to prevent discriminations against farmers’ 
cooperative associations. Does the gentleman think that will 
do the work? 

Mr. TINCHER. Well, wulle the gentleman was ont of the 
Chamber I explained about that, I do not claim that that will 
perform miracles. 

I have been the author of about six laws since I have been 
in Congress—laws which are now on the statute books—and 
I assert that you have not had the nerve to attempt to repeal 
one of them, because they help. But, gentlemen, I have always 
contended that there is no magie or witcheraft in Jaw that 
will lift agriculture artificially out of its present situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. ‘TTINCHER. May I have a little more time? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I yield to the gentleman 10 min- 
utes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
for 10 minutes more. 

Mr. TINCHER. I have here the bill II. R. 6563, which is 
Mr. Dickinson's bill, which is available, in which there is no 
dodging or squirming or twisting. The gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Dickrnson] has come squarely about on the equalization 
fee. We tried last session to pass it, and failed to get a suffi- 
cient number of yotes to pass it. This year those people came 
down here and mutilated the Dickinson bill, and say they do 
not want an equalization fee, not on corn or wheat, but on other 
products and on all process meats. They are not united. They 
differ from each other in their opinion. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Swank] has a bill on 
the storage proposition. I understaud it is not offered as a 
cure-all for all the evils that aliet agriculture. It is not what 
might be termed an emergency bill. 

The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Sixczaml has 
several bills pending before the comnuttee, all involving a heavy 
charge against the ‘Treasury. I will not say that; but he 
has one bill embodying the principal features of the old Norris- 
Sinclair principle, entailing an equalization charge upon the 
Treasury. 

Gentlemen, in making this speech here to-day I was not 
prompted by anyone, except that I heard the speech of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Drexiyson] yesterdny—and he 
had a perfect right to make it—and Congress has the right to 
know what the committee has been doing. I want to call at- 
tention to the fact that the committee is not to blame for one 
day’s delay. We have been there ready to hear these men. Por 
several years I have been engaged in that work. This year 
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those people have behaved more inconsistently than I ever knew 
them to behaye before. But if there is anything that can 
be worked out that will help the farmer, let us try to work it 
out as Members of Congress ready and willing to help, and 
not attempt to see how much political stiletto work can be got 
out of saying to one man, “ You were for the bill before,” and 
accusing somebody of being against the bill now. When 1 
came here eight years ago I had the idea that the grain ex- 
changes and the packers did not treat agriculture fairly under 
the law. Some laws have been passed in my name putting 
them under governmental supervision. I do not want to 
destroy them. I am advocating a bill, as the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD] suggests, to force the exchanges to 
cooperate with the farmers on the exchanges. [Applause] 

I want the Members of the Honse to be fair with the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. It is easy to say to some other man, 
„Tell us how to do it,“ but if you have a remedy by which 
we can pay any fixed per cent of profit on agricultural pron- 
ucts above the cost of- production, when in one locality the cost 
is twice as much as it is in another, when in one locality 
we fail and do not fail in another, I ask that yeu come before 
the Committee on Agriculture and inform us. We will hear 
vou. We may quarrel a little now and then nmong ourselves, 
but when we put out a bill we get tegether and try to pass it. 
I give yon my idea of what we are wrestling over. A gecd 
many of the boys have introduced bills that they may have 
forgotten about. [Lauzhter and applause.) 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TIN CHER. Certainly. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I know of one Member of Con- 
gross who appeared before your committee, and I have heard 
it suggested many times that my information was not wanted 
in that committee. What does the gentleman say about that? 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman may have been talking with 
the gentleman from Missouri. It has always been my uner- 
Standing that the committee has always prized the gentiemiun’s 
opinion highly, and I may say to the gentleman that we have 
had no notien about closing these hearings withont extending 
to him an invitation to uppear there and give us his adviee 
and suggestions, [Applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Lowa, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. TINCHER. Under leave to extend, the committee print 
No. 1, hereinbefore referred to, follows: 


A bill to establish a Federal farm board to ald in the orderly market- 
ing and in the control ond disposition of the surpluses of agricultural 
commodities, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, cte.— 


. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Srerion 1. It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress, in 
order to promote the general welfare of the United States, to promote 
the orderly marketing of agricultural commodities; to enable producers 
of agricultural commodities to stabilize their markets against undue 


und excessive fluctuations and minimize speculation and waste in mar- 


keting; to encourage the organization of producers of agricultural com- 
moditics into cooperative associations; and to protect domestic markets 
against world prices by providing for the control and disposition of the 
surpluses of agricultural cominoditics, 


FEDERAL FARM ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Sec. 2. (n) There fs hereby established a Federal farm advisory coun- 
cil (hereinafter referred to as the council") to consist of five mem- 
bers from cach of the 12 Federal land-bank districts. The metabers of 
the council from each district shall be elected by the bona fide farm 
organizations and cooperative associations in suck district at a conven- 
tion of such organizations and asseciations, to be held at the ofice of 
the Federal land bank in such district or at such other place in the 
city in which such Federal land bank is located as the convention may 
adjourn to, 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture shall annually, with the advice and 
assistance of the president of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the master of the Natlonul Grange, and the president of the Farmers“ 
Educational and Cooperative Union of America, (1) fix the date on 
which such conventions shall he held, (2) designate the farm organiza- 
tions and cooperative associutions in each district eligible to partici- 
pate In such conventions, and (3) designate the number of representa- 
tives and the number of votes to which each such organization or asso- 
ciation shall be entitled. The Secretary of Agriculture shall mail, at 
least 15 days prior to the date on which a convention is to be keld, to 
each organization and association eligible to participate in such! con- 
vention, notice of the date and place of such convention, ‘Ihe conven- 
tions first held after the date of ennetmont of this act shall be held 
within 45 days after such date. Tue Secretary of Agriculture shall 
prescribe uniform regulations for the procedure at such conventions aud 
for the proper certifeation of clection of the members of the council. 
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(c) The term of office of each member first elected shall expire ono 
year from the date of his election, and the term of office of all suc- 
cessers shall expire one year from the date of the expiration of the 
preceding term. Any member in office at the expiration of the term 
for which he was elected may continue in office until his successor 
takes office, 

(d) The members of the council shall serve without salary but may 
be paid by the Federal farm board. (established in section 4 and here- 
inafter referred to as the “bonrd"”) a per diem compensation not 

*execeliing $25 for attending meetings of the council. Each member 
shall le paid by the board his necessary traveling expenses to and 
from the mectings of the council and his actual expenses while en- 
gaged upon the business of the council, 

DUTIES OF COUNCIL 

See. 3. (a) The council shall 

(1) Meet and orzunſe as soon as practicable after the enactment 
of this act and select a chairman, secretary, and such other officers 
us it doms necessary, 

(2) Nominute to the President three Individuals from each of the 
12 Federal lnnd-bank districts eligible for appointment to the board, 

(3) Meet thereafter at least twice in cach year at a time and 
placo designated by the Secretary of Agriculture; or upon a petition 
duly signed by n majority of the Individuals elected to the council 
ata time and pince designated therein, 

(4) Nominate {ndividuals to fll vacancies occurring in the board. 

(5) Submit to the board such recommendations, and cooperate with 
the board in such manner as the council deems most effective to carry 
out the purposes of this get. 

(>) The individuals to be nominated for appointment to the board 
from any district shall be selected by the members of the council 
from such district. 

FEDERAL FARM BOARD 

Sec. 4. (a) There Is hereby established in the Department of Agri- 
culture a board to be known as the Federal farm board and to be 
composed of 12 members, one from each of the 12 Federal land-bank 
districts, appointed by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, from the individuals nominated as provided in 
section 3. 

(hb) The Secretary of Agriculture shall be an ex officio member of 
tho board. 5 

APPOINTMENT AND QUALIFICATION OF MEMBERS 

Sec. 5. (a) The terms of office of the appointed members first 
taking office after the enactment of this act shall expire, as desig- 
nated by the President at the tine of nomination, four at the end 
of the second year, four at the end of the fourth year, and four at 
the end of the sixth year, after the date of the cnactment of this 
net. A successor to an appointed member shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, from 
the individuals nominated, as provided in subdivision (d) of this 
section, for a term expiring six years from the date of the expiration 
of the term for which his predecessor was appointed. 

(h) Any person appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the 
expiration of the term for whieh his predecessor was appointed shall 
be appointed for the remainder of such term, 

(e) Any meniber In office at the expiration of the term for which 
he was appointed may continue in office until his suceesser takes 
office. 

(d) Whenever a vacancy occurs in the board or whenever, in the 
opinion of the chairman of the board, a vacancy will soon occur, he 
shall notify the council thereof and request that the council nominate 
three individuals qualified to fill such vacancy. Upon receipt of such 
nominations he shall submit their names to the President as the nomi- 
ness for such vacancy. 

(ce) Vacancies in the board shall not impair the powers of the 
renmining members to execute the functions of the board, and a ma- 
jority of the appointed members in office shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of the business of the board. 

(f) Each of the appointed members shall be a citizen of the United 
States, shall not actively engage in any other business, vocation, or 
employment than that of serving as a member of the board, and shall 
receive a salary of $10,000 a year, together with necessary traveling 
expenses and expenses incurred for subsistence, or per diem allowance 
in Heu thereof, while away from the principal office of the board on 
business required by this act. 

GENERAL POWERS OF BOARD 

Sc. 6. The board— 

(a) Shall annually designate an appointed member to act as chalr- 
man of the board. 

(b) Shall maintain its principal office in the District of Columbia. 

(e) Shall have an official seal which shall be judicially noticed, 

(d) Shall make an annual report to the Congress. 

(e) May make such regulations as are necessary to execute the 
functions vested in it by this act. 

(£) May (1) appoint and fix the salaries of such experts and, in 
accordance with the classification act of 1023 and subject to the pro- 
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vistons of the civil service laws, a secretary and such other officers 
and employees, and (2) make such expenditures (including expendi- 
tures for rent and personal services at the seat of government and 
elsewhere, for law books, periodicals, and books of reference, and tor 
printing and binding), as may be necessary for the execution of the 
functions vested in the board. All expenditures of the board shall be 
allowed and paid upon the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor 
approved by the chairman, 


SPRCIAL TOWERS AND DUTIES 


Sec. 7. (a) The board shall meet at the call of the chairman at 
least weekly, and at such other times as the Secretary of Agriculture 
or the chairman deems advisable. 

(by The board is authorized 

(1) To obtain, from any available sources, information in respect of 
crop prospects, supply, demand, current receipts, exports, imports, 
markets, transportation costs and facilities, and prices wf agricultural 
commodities, and economic, Tegal, and financial information in respect 
of the organization, progress, and business methods of cooperative 
associations in the United States and foreign countries. 

(2) To disseniinate any such Information, or analyses or summaries 
thereof, from time to time, among cooperative associations and farm 
organizations in the United States. 

(3) To advise cooperative associations, farm organizations, and pro- 
ducers in the adjustment of production in order to secure the maximum 
benefits under this act. 


CONTROL AND DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS 


Sec. & (a) The board shall keep advised by investigations, from 
time to time, made upon its own Initiative or upon petition of any 
cooperative association or farm organization, of the domestic and 
world prices and the existence or the probabillty of the existence of 
a surplus of any agricultural commodity or any food product thereof. 

(b) The board shall furnish, upon request, to any cooperative asso- 
ciation or farm organization, or to any producer of any ngricultural 
commodity, or to any person owning or controlling any of such com- 
modify, its recommendations upon the disposition of such commodity, 
or any surplus thereof, and upon the available methods of financing 
Whenever the board is of opinion that the provisions of this act appli- 
cable to a basic agricultural commodity (as defined in subdivision (e) 
of this section) should be made applicable to any other agricultural 
commodity, it shall submit its report thereon to Congress. 

(e) Whenever the board finds (1) that there is or may be during 
the ensuing year a surplus aboye domestic requirements of cotton, 
wheat, cattle, or swine (hereinafter referred to as “basie ogricultural 
commodity"), or any food product of wheat, cattle, or swine; and (2) 
that a substantial number of the cooperative associations or other or- 
ganizations representing the producers of such basic agrleultural com- 
modity are in favor thereof, the board shall determine upon and declare 
an operation period aud prepare for its operations in respect of such 
basic agricultural commodity. 

(ad) During such operation period the board shall assist iù removing 
or withholding from the domestic market the surplus above domestic 
requirements of such basic agricultural commodity or food product by 
entering into agreements with cooperative associations engaged in 


handling such basie agricultural commodity, or with a corporation or 


association created by one or more of such cooperative associations, or 
with persons engaged in processing such basic agricultural commodity, 
for tha payment, out of the equalization fund hereinafter established; 
of losses, and the payment into the equalization fund of profits, arising 
out of the purchase, storage, sale, or other disposition, and/or con- 
tracts for the purchase, storage, sale, or other disposition (after such 
agreement has been entered inte and in accordance with the terms 
and conditions thereof) of such basic agricultural commodity or food 
product, except that— 

(1) If the board is of the opinion that there is no such cooperative 
association capable of carrying out any such agreement, the board, 
prior to the expiration of two years from the enactment of this act, 
shall enter into such agreements with other agencies ; and 

(2) Such agreement shall provide, among other things, that no pay- 
ment of losses shall be made unless the purchase or contract for the 
purchase is made at a price which in the opinion of the board is not 
in excess of a fair and reasonable price, and that no sale or contract 
for sale shall be made in respect of which a loss would be sustained 
unless such sale or contract ts authorized by the board, 

(e) Tf the board is of the opinion that there are two or more co- 
operative associations capable of carrying out any such agreements the 
board, in entering into such agreements, shall not discriminate unrea- 
sounbly against any such association aud in favor of any other such 
association, 


PURPOSES OF EQUALIZATION FRE 


See. 9. In order that the producers of each basic agricultural com- 
modity may pay ratably their equitable share of the losses and ex- 
penses to be pald by the board in respect of such operation period; in 
order to prevent any unjust discrimination against, any direct burden 
or undue restraint upon, and any suppression of, commerce in basic 
agricultural commodities with foreign nations in favor of interstate’ 


. 


or intrastate commerce; and in order to encourage and stimulate the 
normal and usual current of forelgu and interstate commerce in basic 
agricultural commodities, an equalization fee shall be apportioned atid 
puid, is hereinafter provided, during the operation period in respect 
of such basic agricultural commodity. 

DETERMINATION OF AMOUNT OF FEA 


Spc. 10. Prior to the operation period in respect of any basic agri- 
cultural commodity the board shall estimate the probable losses and 
exponses to be puid in respect of such operation period. Having due 
regard to such estimates, the board shall determine and publish the 
amount for each unit of weight, measure, or value designated by it to 
be collected upon the processing of such basic agricultural commodity 
during such operation period. Such amount is hereinafter referred to 
as the “cqualization fee.” 


PAYMENT AND COLLECTION OF FEE 


Sne. 11. (a) During the operation period in respect of any basic 
agricultural commodity, the equalization fee shall be paid, under such 
rezulntions ns the board may prescribe. upon the processing (as here- 
inafter defined) of such basic agriculiural commodity. 

(b) The board may by regulation require auy person engaged In proc- 
essing such basic agricultural commodity, during such operation 
period, to file returns under oath and to report, in respect of his pur- 
chases and processing 91 such basic agricultural commodity, the amount 
of the equalization fees payable thereon, and any other facts which may 
be uecessary for the payment or collection of the equalization fees. 

(e) Every person who, in violation of the regulations prescribed by 
the board, fails to account for any equalization fee shall be Hable for 
such fee and to a penalty equal to one-half the amount of such fee. 
Such fee and penalty*may be recovered together in à civil suit brought 
by tho board in the name of the United States. 


EQUALIZATION FUND 


Sec. 12. (a) In accordance with regulations prescribed by the board, 
there shall be established an equalization fund for each operation period 
und for each basic agricultural commodity, into which the equalization 
fees and the profits for such operation period shall be deposited. 

(b) The beard, in anticipation of the collection of the equalization 
fees for any operation period, and in order to provide for the prompt 
payment of the losses agreed to be paid, of the salaries and expenses 
of experts, and of the refunds on exportation (as provided in section 
16), in réspect of such operation period, may advance to the cqualiza- 
tion fund of any basic agricultural commodity, out of the revolving 
fund hercinafter established, such amounts as may be necessary. 

(¢) From such equalization fund, the losses agreed to be paid in 
respect of such operation period by the board shall be disbursed, the 
snlaries and expenses of such experts as the board determine should be 
payable therefrom shall be disbursed, and any amounts advanced from 
the revolving fund (hereinafter established) and remaining unpaſd (to- 
gether with Interest on such amounts at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum) in respect of such basic agricultural commodity, shall be repaid. 
Any balance remaining in such fund shall be transferred to the equaliza- 
tion fund of such basic agricultural commodity for the next operation 
period. 

AUDITS OF BOOKS AND ACCOUNTS OF BOARD 


Sue. 13. The books and accounts of the board showing the payments 
of the losses and profits under agreements entered into under section 7, 
salaries and expenses of experts, and refunds on exportation shall be 
nudited at least once every year at stich times and by such auditors as 
the board may direct. The report of such auditors shall be Included 
in the annual report to the Congress. 


COOPERATION WITH EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Sec. 14. (a) It shall be the duty of any governmental establishment 
in the executive branch of the Government, upon request by the board, 
or upon Executive order, to cooperate with and render assistance to the 
board in carrying out any of the provisions of this act and the regula- 
tions of the board. The beara may, in cooperation with any such 
governmental establishment, avail itself of the services and facllities of 
such governmental establishment in order to avoid preyentable expense 
or duplication of effort. 

(b) The President may by Fxecutive order direct any such govern- 
mental establishment to furnish the board with such information and 
data pertaining to the functions of the board as may be contained in 
the records of such governmental establishment. The order of the 
President may provide such limitations as to the use of the information 
and data as he deems desirable. 

(e) The board may cooperate with any State or Territory, or depart- 
meut, agency, or political subdivision thereof, or with any person. 

DEFINITIONS AND SUORT TITLE 


Src. 15. (a) As used in this act— 

(1) In the case of wheat, the term“ processing“ means the milling 
for market of wheat, or the first processing in any manner for market of 
wheat not so milled. 

(2) In the case of cotton, the term “ processing means the mill- 
ing for market of cotton, or the first processing in any manner (other 
than ginning) of cotton not go milled, 
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(3) In the case of cattle and swine, the term “ processing“ means 
slaughter for market. 

(4) The term “ person” means individual, 
or association. 

(5) The term “United States,” when used in n geographical sense, 
means continental United States. 

(6) The term “cooperative association” moans an association of 
persons engaged in the production of agricultural products, as farmers, 
planters, ranchers, dairymen, or nut or fruit growers, organized to 
enrry out any purpose specified in section 1 of the net entitled “An 
act to authorize associntion of producers of agricultural products.” 
approved February 18, 1922, whether or not such association is quali- 
fied under such act. > 

(b) This act may be cited as the“ Federal farm board act of 1926.” 


partnership, corporation, 


REVOLVING FUND AND APPROPRIATION 


See. 17. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum 
of $250,000,000, which shall be administered by the board and used 
as n revolviug fund, In aceordunce with the provisions of this act. 

(b) For expenses in the administration of the functions vested in 
the board by this net, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $300,009, to be available to the board for such expenses 
(including salaries and expenses of the members and the per diem 
compensation and expenses of members of the council) incurred prior 
to July 1, 1927. 

SEPARARILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec. 18. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional 
or the applicability thereof to any person, commodity, or circum- 
stance is beld invalid, the validity of the remainder of the act and 
the applicability of such provision to other persons, commodities, and 
circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 


EHU ND ON EXPORTATION 


Sec. 16. (n) Upon the exportation from the United States of any 
product of a basic agricultural commodity in respect of which an 
equalization fee has been paid, the board shall allow and pay, out of 
the proper cqualization fund, a refund in an amount equal to the 
umount of such egualization fee properly allocable to such product. 

(b) The board shall prescribe such regulations as may be necessary 
for determining the amount of such refund, the identity and quantity 
of such basic agricultural commodity, and the payment of such re- 
fund to the exporter or to the person to whom the exporter shall in 
writing order such refund to be paid. 


RELIEF OF CORN EMERGENCY 


See. 19. (a) The board is authorized and directed to enter into 
agreements, under the conditions applicable in the case of a basic 
agricultural commodity, for the payment of losses arising out of the 
purchase (as soon as practicable after the enactment of this act), 
drying, storage, sale, or other disposition, of corn, or products thereof, 
except that— 

(1) Such losses shall be pald out of, and any profits shall be paid 
into, the revolying fund; 

(2) No cperation period shall be declared, and no equalization fee 
Shall be paid or collected; and 

(3) Such agreement shall provide, among other things, that corn 
purchased prior to November 1, 1926, shall not be sold in the United 
States prior to January 1, 1927. 

(b) So much of the revolying fund as may be necessary, but not 
exceeding the sum of $100,000,000, shall be available for carrying out 
the provisions of subdivision (a). 

„(e) On and after the tenth day after the date of the enactment of 
this act and until the expiration of one year from such date it shall be 
unlawful to import into the United States any article included in 
puragraph 724 of the tariff act of 1922. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
nas again expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield two min- 
utes to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. SEGER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey is recog- 
nized for two minutes. g 

Mr. SEGER. Mr. Chairman, in the very limited time al- 
lotted to me I request that I may be permitted to proceed to 
the end of my specch without interruption. 

I desire to call the attention of the Members of the House 
to an industrial situation which exists in my district in New 
Jersey at the present time, reports of which no doubt many of 
you have read in the daily press. 

For the past eight weeks there has been a strike in the 
textile mills of Passaic, my home city, and surrounding com- 
munities, and representatives of the strikers and of the mill, 
owners have recently been in Washington for the purpose of 
lanny their claims before governmental agencies. 

moug charges are being made by both sides, and the good 
name of Passaic, as well as that of neighboring cities, is being 
subjected to unenviable notorjcty and unjust criticism. The 
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press of New Jersey has pointed ont that sensational news- 
papers have been most unfair in their treatment of this whole 
situation. The governor, A. Harry Moore, who has been in 
close touch with the situation and who agreed to act as arbi- 
trator, is reported as having made the following comment: 


The picture newspapers don't report the news; they make it up. 
In Passaic they took photos of strikers in gas masks. and helmets 
which the photographers themselves gave them to wear for the purpose, 
There has not been one striker injured yet, although these papers 
have glven the impression of riot after riot. I was approached by 
one of the newspapermen at my home who asked me when I was going 
te call out the troops. I usked him if any person had been killed, 
and he said he die not know of any. I asked him if any had been 
struck, and he said he had been struck by the police. I then asked 
uim if he expected me to call ont the troops because the police had 
struck him. ‘The reporter then asked me if I would submit to being 
photographed with him presenting his complaint. I refused, of course. 


On Wednesday the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BERORR} 
introduced in the House a resolution, which I will read, and 
it is becanse of this resolution I have asked for this oppor- 
tunity to address the House: 


Whereas there Is a strike of textile workers now taking place in 
certain mills located at Passaic, N. J., for the perfectly legal purpose 
of obtaining living wages and decent working conditions, where at 
present the conditions that prevail are below the level necessary for 
the maintenance of life and health; and 

Whereas the striking workers of tho said mills are denicd the 
right of peaceful assemblage for the purpose of orgunizing their forces 
to obtain decent working conditions, and brutal assaults have been 
made upon these workers by police officers aud other city officials in 
Passaic, some of whom have gone to the extent of employing tear 
gases in an effort to prevent the people from exercising their consti- 
tutional rights, all of which is clearly in contravention of the first 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States; and 

Whereas the textile Industry of New Jersey, in which the strike 
Is tuking place, is primarily engaged in the production of goods to be 
shipped in interstate commerce, and the conditions under which those 
goods are made ure therefore cognizable under Federal powers of our 
Government: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the House of Representatives of the United States be, and it is 
hereby, authorized and directed to conduct un investigation of the 
conditions created by the strike situation at Passaic, N. J., and also 
to ascertain and to report to the House of Representatives whether the 
oMicinis of that city have violated the Constitution of the United 
States. 


The gentleman from Wisconsin informed my secretary that 
he introduced the resolution under protest. He may have 
assumed that I was not in sympathy with an investigation, but 
I will say to the gentleman and to the Members of the House 
that I am not opposed to any investigation which will be fair 
and impartial, if it is deemed to be within the province of this 
body to direct such an investigation. But at this time I can 
not too strongly resent the charges made in the preamble which 
discredit Passaic, my home city, where I have lived for 35 
years and which I have seen grow from a small village of 
13,000 to a city of 80,000, which I served for eight years as 
mayor. 

I have been following this strike situation as closely as pos- 
gible, and I could not credit the statements of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin refiecting on the city government and wired 
the text of the preamble to the secretary of the Passaic Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the mayor, aud the director of publie safety 
and haye received the following telegrams in reply: 


Passaic, N. J., March 18, 1926. 
Hon. Gronon N. Secrr, 
House Offlee Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Reply your wire regarding charge striking workers denied right 
peaceful assemblage. This is incorrect. Strikers meet daily for organi- 
zation purposes at Russian National Home, Passaic, Belmont Park, 
Pollack’s Castle, Park Garfield, also Lodi Hall, without molestatton. 
Newbauer Hall, Passale, was closed to strikers by action of owners. 
Police authorities; have publicly guaranteed strikers use of halls for 
peaceful assemblage, have allowed strikers to picket, have issued parade 
permits, aud have allowed tag day. Regarding charge of brutal assaults 
ty police, treatment strikers highly exaggerated by sensational news- 
Papers, During period strike January 25 to March 16 were 19 strike 
arrests in Passaic. Principally disorderly conduct; light jail sentences; 
niijority now out on bail. Only 2 minor hospital cases. Tear gas 
tested once unsuccessfully in attempt disperse crowd defying police 
orders. Chamber of commeree on record demanding maintenance law 
aud order and standing behind commissloner public safety in such 
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efforts. Very difficult control excited crowds, several thousands, with 
small police force, and gencral belief here police have almost uniformly 
handled situation tactfully and without abridgment elvil rights. 
WINFIELD CLEARWATER, 
Secretary Passaic Chamber of Commerce, 


Passaic, N. J., March 18, 1526. 
Hon. GEORGE N. SEGERN, 
Congressman, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The police as well as oficials of Passaic have used every endeavor 
to safeguard and permit the lawful exercise of the constitutional rights 
and personal privileges of everybody, including strikers. The workers 
on strike have not been denied the exercise of rights, as stated by 
Congressman BERGEN, but, on the contrary, given every protection and 
insurance, The strike agitators, pursuing a political theory contrary 
to that of the Government of United States, are seeking notoricty for 
the purpose of furthering thelr bellefs, and are causing highly colored 
and exaggerated storles to be given out with a view to enlisting aid 
for thelr cause. The strike is oply a means to an end with them. 
There has been no great trouble in Passaic. The rights of no person 
have been infringed. Only a small number of arrosts have been made 
by the police, and the whole strike matter could be easily settled if the 
agitators would leave Passaic and go back to where they came from. 
Mr. Bercer has been misinformed. 

Joux H. McGumr, Mayor. 


— 


Passaic, N. J., March 18, 1926, 
Hon. GEORGE N. SEGER, A 
Congressman, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. 0. 

The statement that the strikers are denied the right of peaceful 
assemblage is an absolute lie. Every hall or mecting place in our 
city is open to them with one exception, Newbauer's Hall, which wis 
closed by the owner himself. Every consideration was and is being 
given to the strikers. Permits for parades through the city, tag days, 
and picketing has and is now going on at all the mills. So far ns 
brutal assaults upon the workers are concerned, there is no truth In 
this statement. The police officers have taken all kinds of abuse from 
the strikers; and when one considers that there are about 10,000 
out on strike and but 19 arrests made to date, I feel the situation 
has been taken care of in a wonderful manner. The police ure only 
concerned in preserving law and order. The local papers, chamber of 
commeree, Elks, war veterans, and many other organizations, as well 
us many of our leading citizens, have Indorsed the fair stand of the 
police department in dealing with the situation. 

ABRAM PREISKED, 
Director of Public Safety. 


The resolution introduced by the gentlemen from Wisconsin 
has also come to the attention of some of the mill owners, and 
they also desire an investigation. Let me read a telegram 
received from the Botany Worsted Mills, in which the strike 
started: 

. New York, N. Y., March 18, 1926. 
Hon. Gronce N. Sxann, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 

As the Representative of the seventh district of New Jersey, we ask 
you to support the resolution directing the House Committee on Tnter- 
state and Foreign Commerce to Investigate strike conditions in the 
Passaic mills. In this manner it can be brought home to the country 
that this strike is communistic in instigation and purposely designed 
to propagandize the communist attack on the Industry and Government 
of this country. In this effort no falseliood lias been left unsaid, no 
trick of revolution not attempted. Communists and I. W, W. agitators 
from the entire country have flocked to Passate to advance the scheme 
to make this strike whet the official communist organ of the country 
has openly called “A schooling In revolution.” The interests of your 
Qistrict, of the city of Passaic, the State of New Jersey, its labor and 
Its industries, require that the facts and truth be ascertained. Wages 
in Passale are as high or higher than elsewhere in the Industry, and 
the average wage in our own plant, based on 41 hours’ work os ngalnst 
a full week of 48 hours for 1925 was $22.85 per week; for 1924, based 
on 42 hours’ work, was $23.96. 

Sanitary conditions in our own mills have been approved and com- 
mended by the laber department of the State. Fingerprinting or any 
other form of esplonage has never been attempted. The strike broke 
out of a clear sky, without preylous complaint from our employees as 
to wages, conditions of labor, or otherwise. As Representative of the 
city of Passalc, you know the facts as to the integrity of the public 
officials of the city and the manner in which they have dealt with 
diMeulties occasioned by deliberately fomented attacks upon law and 
order In the city, The spread of tho strike has been accomplished by 
illegal methods used in mass picketing and Intimidation and is ad- 
mittedly an effort on the part of the communistic leadership of this 
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strike to Involve the whole textile industry of the country. Such a 
strike can result in no good to labor or the employees involved. It can 
serve only to advance the selfish objècts of a small group which in no 
way represents the real interests of lakor in this country, and which is 
sceking to use the strike to promote the organization of branches of 
the Communist Party in New Jersey and to exploit political theories 
out of keeping with the law of the land, The sooncr these facts are 
known the sooner will Industrial peace be restored in your district and 
thousands of employees have a chance to return to work, as they want 
te do, and which they are now barred from doing by acts or threats of 
Violence, Sinco thé outbreak of the strike the Department of Labor 
has had its representatives on the ground, and what they know and all 
the favts should be made public by such an investigation as is proposed 
hy the Committee on Interstate Commerce. We therefore urge you to 
dò your utmost to accomplish the adoption of the resolution, despite 
the erroneous allegations In Its preamble, which we assume would be 
covered by the investigation, 
Rorany WorstTep Minis, 


Now, let me say In fairness to the strikers, that excepting 
the leadership, which is almost entirely from outside of the 
city, and a noisy minority, which is in sympathy with this 
leadership, the rank and file of the strikers are law-abiding 
citizens, many of whom are my personal friends. If this leader- 
ship is as has been stated in these telegrams, then we are 
confronted with a serious condition, which also demands atten- 
tion, and if a fair and impartial investigation going into all 
sides of this question can be had, then by all means let us have 
such an investigation. [Applause.] 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ROMJUE]. 

Mr. ROMJUN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House 
of Representatives, just 100 years have passed since the death 
of the great American statesman, Thomas Jefferson, and it is 
fitting that we of the present generation should pause long 
enough at the end of the century to show some mensure of re- 
spect to his memory and to express a grateful appreciation 
for the invaluable service he has rendered to the American 
Republic of the United States, and to contemplate the effect of 
his life and work upon the affairs of the entire world. 

It is therefore my hope to lay before yon facts and circnm- 
stances surrounding the times in which he lived and to review 
some achievements and accomplishments of Mr. Jefferson in 
order to rekindle a desire for the perpetuity of the principles 
ot our American Government. 

Let us, therefore, get accurately a mental picture of this 
patriot and statesman—April 13, 1743, N. S., saw his entry into 
the world, the son of Peter Jefferson, of Welsh descent, and of 
Jane Randolph Jefferson, of good Scotch family, she being a 
daughter of Isham Randolph, a wealthy tobacco planter of 
Virginia. 

Thomas Jefferson was born in Albemarle County, Va.; grew 
up tall, rather angular, and rawboned, having reddish hair and 
florid complexion. He was a great reader and an inveterate 
student and very tenacious in his purposes. He was not an 
orator, not even a forceful public speaker, In fact. he seldom 
participated in active public debate. Although he drafted the 
Deciaration of Independence, he left it for others very largely 
to debate. He was a most profound student, and in private 
conversation with public men of his time was more liable than 
any other man of his or any time since that day to convince 
his listener to the belief in the soundness of his views. 

Mr. Jefferson grew up under the influence of country life and 
in contact with plainly living, virtuous people. The civilization 
of Virginia during lis time, and particularly during his youth, 
was uniformly and universally rural. When Jefferson at the 
age of 17 entered Williamsburg College he had never in his 
life seon a collection of houses numbering as many as a dozen. 
There were no large towns, no manufacturivg industries, no 
intercountry or interecolonial commerce. Farming was the one 
occupation of the people and tobacco the one product of the 
farm. The farms, sometimes consisting of thousands of acres, 
were tilled by slaves very largely, and slaves and tobacco 
formed the basis of wealth. Jefferson was, or grew up to be, a 
farmer and lawyer, owned slaves, and impoverished his land 
by the cultivation of tobacco. He esteemed farmers as God's 
chosen people, and he never ceased to praise agriculture as the 
one moral and ennobling vocation. On one occasion he said to 
Mr. Madison: 


I think our Government will remain virtuous for many centuries as 
long as they are chiefly agricultural; and this will be as long as there 
shall be vacant lands in any part of America. When they get piled 
up on one another in large cities, as in Europe, they will become 
corrupt as in Europe. 


Throughout his life his interest in agriculture and the farm 
neyer lessened. He loved to trayel through the fields and the 
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woods, and often while he was President he would repair to the 
old farm home for consolation, quietude, and comfort from the 
cares and worries of public life. He enjoyed living close to 
nature; it proved to be his dependable friend. He enjoyed its 
companionship, and it helped to make him great. 

He was particularly a thorough student of the law and of 
political science, and begun his public life as a vestryman of 
the parish church and justice of the county court, offices which 
his father held before him, and in 1769 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Honse of Burgesses, an office which his father had 
also held. After his admission to the bar as an attorney he 
practiced law and managed his farm until 1774. Then publie 
offices to which he was clected from time to time consumed 
most all his time, although he always retained an interest in 
his farming enterprises. 

With a strong mastering desire for study, with an atmos- 
phere of plain virtuous country life about him, he came in 
contact and companionship with Wythe, a great lawyer; 
Doctor Small, a great teacher; and Governor Fanquier, a 
vivacious political expert. At all times Jefferson kept his fect 
on the ground and his brain and pen at work. With these sur- 
rounding circumstances may we now look at his political 
views and his publie service? 

He was a man of broad views, powerful and original intel- 
lect, and by his nature in sympathy with the most advanced 
political doctrines of his age. He created the code of Democ- 
racy and thereby rendered possible also the creation of a party 
which should adopt that code. 

Mr. Jefferson regarded no form of government so safe and 
so good for his own people as a republic. Whether he would 
have advocated the same kind of government for England or 
for the Spanish people or for some other nation might give 
room for speculation, but it is certain he advocated and thought 
a republic such as he helped to establish in America the best 
for our people, and so it is, 

On one occasion he said: 


I know Indeed that some honest men fear that a republic can not 
be strong, that this Government is not strong enough, but would the 
honest patriot, in the full tide of successful experiment, abandon a 
Government which has so far kept us free and firm, on the theoretic 
and visionary fear that this Government, the world's best hope, may 
ly possibility want energy to preserve itself? I trust not. I bellevo 
this, on the contrary, the strongest Government on earth. I helieye 
it the only one where every man, at the call of the laws, would fly to 
the standard of the law and would mect invasions of the public order 
as his own personal concern, Sometimes it is said that man can not 
be trusted with the government of himself. Can he, then, be trusted 
with the government of others—or have we found angels in the form 
of Kings to govern him? Let history answer. 


Near the beginning of that document by which Mr. Jefferson 
is best known, are the following assertions: 


That men are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienablo 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, and that to secure these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, ° 


That this statement is true is removed from the possibility 
of doubt; this statement, in a more amplified form, was made 
by Mr. Jefferson in his first inaugural address, a quarter of a 
century after the Declaration of Independence, when, after 
enumerating some of the advantages enjoyed by American citi- 
zens in the way of our boundless resources and a due sense of 
our equal rights, he asks: 


What more Is necessary to make us a happy and prosperous people? 
Still one thing, fellow citizens, a wise and frugal government, which 
shail restrain men from injuring one another, which shall leave them 
otherwise free to regulate their own pursuits of industry and improve- 
went, and shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has 
earned. This is the sum of good government, and this is necessary to 
close the circle of our felicities. 


The Declaration of Independence was criticized and roughly 
handled when it came up for adoption, and the discussion be- 
came so acrimonious as to be embarrassing to Mr. Jefferson, 
yet he had faith and conviction of its propriety and sound- 
ness. The debate continued for three days, with the prospect 
at times of it being interminable and fruitless. Mr. Jefferson 
became gloomy and anxious. He wanted America to be free 
and her independence to be established. At last, in the after- 
noon of the 4th of July, a comical circumstance brought the 
discussion to an end, according to a story told by Mr. Jefferson 
himself. 

Near the hall in which the legislative body sat was a livery 
stable, from which on that afternoon a swarm of vicious flies 
issued and, entering through the open windows, attacked the 
thinly covered legs of the Members. Resistance was made with 
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handkerchief and fan, buf to little effect: The biting: became 
unendurabie; and the dignified body; goaded to distraction, hur- 
ried on to a swift and: ridicnlous conclusion of the momentous 
question. To. escape the flies; a vote was taken, the declara- 
tion was adopted; four Members: voting against it; New: York 
withliolding its vate, It was signed at once by John: Hancock, 
president, and Charles Thompson, secretary, The remaining 
signatures were nulded August 2, 1776. 

After the passing of 150. years it is still the opinion of many 
tliat debate should be brought to an end by files rather than 
by the-cloture rule. [Applause]. And I think so myself; 
except for the fact that we no longer have any: sufficient num- 
her off liorsefties; On July 5 Congress adopted a resolution 
directing the declaration to be sent to the several assemblies, 
conventions, and councils of safety and to all officers: of the 
Continental: Army: 

It was soon: heralded throughout the United States. It met 
with the most enthusiastic: ratification and adoption from 
New Humpslifro to Georgina. There were bonfires, torchlight 
processions, the firing of guns, and the ringing of bells: The 
people seemed to recognize this resolution as tliougi: it was a 
deerce promulgated from Heryen. 

The Declaration of Independence has been severely criticized 
bathi for its style and for the principles: it enunciates; but its 
place ameng the creat papers of histery is secure and criticism 
of; it has long since become idle and: uninteresting. 

Jeferson was saturated with ideas of reform when he wrote 
the declaration, and he aimed to make it a profession: of his 
political: faith, Iis faith was that of a Democrat; and the 
Declaration; of Independence is a formal expression of the 
beliofs andi aspirations of the democracy of is time. It is: a 
romurkablo document, because it so succossfully: proclaims the 
spirit of the age in which it was written: 

On, yesterday. I went to tlie Congressional: Library: here in 
Washington, where the Declaration of Independence is depos- 
ited, and as I looked upon it I tried to visualize the new. order 
of government of which it was the forerunner and to con- 
template the manifold blessings to humanity which. are cease- 
lessly to come, sharing its glory and beneficence with each. suc- 
ceeding. generation. If only each generation going before is 
wise enough to pledge and contribute an undying. fealty ta the 
fundamentais upon which the great doenment with its com- 
panion paper, tlie Constitution, are founded. 

Theat Mr. Jefferson was an ardent supporter of the funda- 
mentals embodied in tlie Constitution of the United States is 
recognized’ beyond every reasonable doubt. He said: 


I. look forward to the general; adoption of the new Constitution 
with anxicty, us necessary for us under our present circumstances. 


And later on he said: 


T have seen witht infinite pleasure our new Constitution accepted by 
cleven States, not rejected by the twelfth, and that the thirteenth bap- 
peus to be a State of the least importance, 


Mr. Jefferson had this further to say: 


I approved from the first moment of the great mass of what is in 
the new Constitution. * 


Although there was some difference of opinion among: nearly 
all who participated in one way or another, actively, interested 
in the construction of the Constitution, it is certain that tlie 
Constitution was nearer to his ideal upon the one side than it 
wis to Hamilton's; ideal upon the othen 

The only serious objections, which Mr. Jefferson retained: 
to the end, were the absence of a bill of rights and the presence 
of the reeligibility of the President. The former real defect; 
was promptly aud wisely cured. The latter has been practi- 
cally controlled by wise custom which he, himself, helped. to 
inaugurate. 

These extracts, which I have just quoted from Mr. Jefferson, 
conid be multiplied by many more. of identical tenor. They 
abundantly show Mr. Jefferson’s real sentiment concerning the 
Constitution and refute and nullify every unfair charge leveled, 
at the great statesman by his political enemies, 

On every question of the construction of the Constitution— 
said) Mr. Jefferson 
let us carry ourselves back to the time when the Constitution was 
adopted, recoliccting the spirit manifested in the debates, and, instead 
of trying what meaning may, be squeezed out of the text or invented 
against it, conform to the probable one in which it was passed. 

Mr. Jefferson gives further evidence of his political faith by 
this significant utterance: 

I do with sincere zeal, wish an inviolable preservation of our present: 
Federal. Constitution, according to the true sense in which it was 
adopted by the States, that in which it was advocated: by Its friends 
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and not that: which; its enemies apprehended, wlro therefore became 
its enemies; and I am opposed: to the monarchizing its: features by 
the forms of its administration with a. view to conciliate a first transi 
tiom tòa: President: and Senate for life, and from thut to a hereditary 
tenure of these. offices; and thus to worm out the. elective: principle: 
Jam for preserving to the States the powers not! yielded by them to 
the Union; and to the legislature of the Uniom its constitutional) share 
in the division of the powers; und I am not for transferring; all the 
powers of the States to the General Government and all those of that 
Government to the executive branch. I am for a Government rigorously 
frugal and simple, applying ait the possible savings of tlie public reve 
nue to the discharge of the national debt. 7, 


In a letter to General Washington in 1792 Mr. Jefferson thus 
writes: 


My, whole correspondence while in France, and every word and letter 
and act on the subject since my return, prove that no man is more 
ardently: intent to see the: public debt soon and sacredly paid off than 
Iam, This exactly marks the difference between Colonel Hamilton's 
views aud mine, that I would wish the debt paid to-morrew; he 
wishes it never to be paid; but always to be a thing wherewith to 
corrupt and manage the legislature. 


As further evidence of Jefferson's attitude on public or na- 
tional debt, he gives expression. to this sound, doctrine in a 
letter to Albert Gallatin, In. 1809: 


I consider the fortunes of our Repnblic as depending In an imminent 
degree on the extinguishment of the public debt before we engage In 
any wer, because that done we shall lave reyenue to improve our 
country In peace and defénd it In war without recurring to new taxes 
or loans; but if the debt sheuld once more be: swelled to w formidable 
size its entire discharge will be despaired of and we shall be com- 
mitted to the English carcer of debt, corruption, aud rottenness, elos- 
ing with revolution: ‘Tlie discharge of the debt, therefore, is: vital to 
the destinies of our Government, 


This Congress, although it has pursued a policy of economy 
lower. thun that recommended by President Coolidge, misiead- 
ing information purposely given to the public notwithstanding, 
should yet listen to the doctrine announced by Mr. Jefferson, 
as follows: 


To preserve— 


Says he— 


the faith of the Nation by an exact discharge of its debts and con- 
tracts, expend the public money, with the same care and cconomy we 
would practice with our own, and impose on our cilizens no unneces- 
sary burden; to keep in all things within the pale of our rock of 
safety—these, fellow citizens, are the landmarks by which we are to 
guide ourselves in all our proceedings, Ly continuing to make these 
our rule ot action, we shall endear to our countrymen the true prin: 
ciples of their Constitution and promote a union of sentiment and of 
action equally auspicious to their happiness and safety. 


Mr. Jefferson. was a Democrat in the true and practical 
sense. He believed. firmly in liberty and not in unrestrained 
license; he believed in the broadest liberty for human society. 
and for the individual citizen so long as it did not infringe 
upon the riglts or work to the injury of a fellow eitizen; he 
believed that every soelety lias a right to fix the fundamental 
principles of its association and, to say. to all individuals that, 
if they contemplate pursuits. beyond the limits of: these prin- 
ciples and involving dangers which the society chooses to avoid, 
they must go somewhere else for their exercise; that we want 
no citizens. and still loss pseudo citizens on such terms. That 
we might exclude them from, our territory, as we do persons 
infected with disease, such he believed to be the situation of 
our country; and so believing, he said: 

We have the most abundant resources, of happiness within our- 
selves, which we may: enjoy in peace and safety, without permitting 
a few citizens infected with the mania of rambling ami gambling to 
bring danger on the great mass of innocent and safe pursuits at 
home. A government! regulating Itself by what is wise and just for 
the many, uninfinenced by tho local and selfish views of the few who 
direct thelr affairs, has not been: seen, perhaps, on enrth, Or tit exixted 
for n moment at the birth of ours, it would not be casy to fie the term 
of its continuance. SUI, I believe it does exist here in a greater 
degree than anywhere else: 


Mr. Jefferson had faith in the people and an abiding love 
and affection for the average citizen. However poor the citi 
zen might be, it he was honest lie commanded Mr. Jefferson's 
respect; and for stich n citizen he liad a greater affection and 
respect than he did for a king: His attitude toward the 
common or average man ani his kindly feeling for him marked 


‘with certainty the greatness of Mr. Jefferson, as snelt an 


attitude and, feeling or the lack of ib always indicates the 
caliber of any, man, i 
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Mr. Jefferson looked with more fayor and with more respect 
at the average citizen of a country than he did at the king of 
any land, aud he had this observation to make relative to 
kings: 

The practice of kings marrying only in the families of kings has 
been that of Europe for some centuries. Now, take any race of 
animals, confine them in idleness and inaction, whether in a stile, a 
stable, or a stateroom, pamper them with high diet, gratify all ‘thelr 
soxnal appetites, immerse thum in sensualities, nourish their passions, 
let everything bend before them, and hanish whatever might lead them 
to think, and in a few generations they become all body and no mind; 
nnd this, too, by a law of nature, by that very Jaw by which we are 
fa constant practice of changing the characters and propensities of 
the animals we raise for our own purposes. Such is the regimen in 
raising kings, and in this way they have gone on for centuries. 
While in Europe I often amused myself with contemplating the char- 
acters of the then reigning sovereigns of Burope. Louis XVI was a 
fool, of my own knowledge, and in despite of the answers made for 
Ulm at his trinl. The King of Spain was a fool, and of Naples tho 
same. ‘They passed their lives in hunting, and dispatched two couriers 
a week 1,000 miles to let each other know what game they had 
killed the preceding days. The King of Sardinia was a fool. All 
these were Bourbons. The Queen of Portugal, a Braganza, was an 
idiot by nature, and so was the King of Denmark. Their sons, as 
regents, exercised the powers of governments. The King of Prussia, 
successor to the great Frederick, was n mere hog in body as well as in 
mind, Gustavus of Sweden and Josaph of Austria were really crazy, 
and George of England, as you know, was in a straight waistcoat, 

There remained then none but old Catharine, who had been too 
lately picked up to havo lost her common sense. In this state Bont- 
parte found Europe, and it was this state of its rulers which lost it 
with scarce a struggle. These animals had become without mind and 
powerless, and so will every hereditary monarch be after a few gen- 


erations. Alexander, the grandson of Catharine, is as yet an excep- 
tion. He is able to hold bis own, but he 18 only of the third genora- 
tion. IIis race is not yet worn out. And so endeth the book of kings, 


from all of whom ‘the Lord deliver us. 


Mr. Jeferson recognized and believed in political party or- 
ganization and in the necessity for political parties as repre- 
seuting the principles of government in which any consider- 
able number of the people believed, and while he believed in 
the effectiveness and responsibility of a political party he also 
believed that no one individual or a few individuals should 
take upon themselves the task of either ruling or destroying 
a political party which would not subjugate itself to an indi- 
vidual will. He believed that reason, justice, and right should 
be the controlling factor and that men honestly professing the 
same political faith on broad principles should each be pre- 
pared and willing to give and take. 

Mr. Jefferson stated very clearly his views on this point in 
the following language. Said he: 


If we do not learn to sacrifice small differences of opinion, we can 
never act together, Every man can not have his way in all things, If 
his own opinion prevails at some times, he should acquiesce on seeing 
that of others preponderate ut others. I tolerate with the utmost lati- 
tude the right of others to differ from me in opinion without imputing 
to them criminality. I know too well the weakness and uncertainty of 
human reason to wonder at its different results. Both of our political 
parties, at least the honest portion of them, agree conscientiously in 
the same object—the public good; but they differ essentially in what 
they deem the means of promoting that good. One side believes it 
best done by one composition of the governing powers; the others by 
a different one. One fears most the tgnorance of the people; the other 
the selfishness of rulers independent of them. Which is right, timo 
and experience will prove. We think that one side of this experiment 
has been long enough tried and proved not to promote the good of the 
many, and that the other hus not been fairly and sufliciently tried. 
Our opponents think the reverse. With whichever opinion the body 
of the Nation concurs that must prevail. My anxicties on the subject 
will never carry me ‘beyond the use of fair and honorable means, of 
truth and reason; nor have they ever lessened the estcem for moral 
worth, nor allenated my affections from a single fricud, who did not 
Just withdraw himself. 


No man in America or elsewhere was more profoundly in- 
formed on theories of government than was Mr. Jefferson. 
Yet he was frequently criticized by his enemies, not only on 
political matters but on religious as well. Even some people 
for whom he was giving his time and talent and sacrificing his 
fortune and health that he might build for them and succeed- 
ing generations an imperishable government accused him of 
being an atheist. Now, whatever he was, that he was not. 
Tlowever, we may question his orthodoxy, we can not question 
lis belief in an Almighty and All-Wise Providence, unless we 
question ‘his sincerity. That he regarded the All-Wise as þe- 
ing concerned in the welfare and progress of men and nations, 
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and that he desired to encourage a becoming reverence for 
Him, is apparent in all his more formal state papers, In his 
second Inaugural address he had this to say: 


I shall need, too, the favor of that Being in whose hands we are, 
who led our forefathers, as Israel of old, from their native land, 
and planted them in a country. flowing with all the necessaries and 
comforts of life, who lias covered our infancy with His providence, 
and our riper years with His wisdom and power, and to whose good- 
ness I ask you to jein with me in supplications that He will so en- 
lighten the minds of your ‘servants, guide their councils, and prosper 
their measures that whatsoever they do shall result in your good, and 
shall secure to you the peace, friendship, and approbation of all nations. 


The student of history is so familiar with the great services 
of Mr. Jefferson as minister to foreign governments, as a Rep- 
resentative of the United States, and with his services as See- 
retary of State under General Washington, as Vice President 
with Mr. Adams, and as President of the United States that 
it is unnecessary here to comment on the brilliant carcer und 
thorough usefulness he was to our country in each of these im- 
portant positions. 

The long and arduous public service of Mr. Jefferson proved 
a great strain upon him at times both physically and finan- 
cially. He was zealous at all times to serve the public best, 
notwithstanding his valuable service it was not at all times 
appreciated by a part of a milsunderstanding public and ‘his 
political enemies were always eager und ready to criticize him. 
Feeling the strain of his intensive public service, Mr. Jefferson 
asserted his feeling in the following language: 


The happiest moments of my life bave been the few which 1 have 
passed at home in the bosom of my ‘family. Employment anywhere 
else is burning the candle of life in perfect waste for the individual 
himself, I have no complaint against anybody. I have had more of 
the confidence of my country than my share. I only say that public 
employment contributes neither to advantage or ‘happiness. It is but 
honorable exile from one’s family and affairs. 


Mr. Jefferson enjoyed the fullest confidence of General Wash- 
ington. Mr. Washington hud great faith in his honesty, in- 
tegrity, abliity, and his profound statesmanship. Mr. Jefferson, 
tiring under the strain of arduous public service, tendered his 
resignation on December 31, 1793, as a member of General 
Washington's Cabinet. The instrument was couched in terms of 
the warmest cordiality and profoundest respect toward Presi- 
dent Washington. President Washington had, in vain, appealed 
to him to remain in the Cabinet, but failing to induce Mr. Jeffer- 
son to do so, finally accepted his resignation, as evidenced by 
the following letter: 


Dran Sm: Since it has been impossible to preval upon you to 
forego any longer the Indulgence of your desire for private life, the 
event, however anxious I am to avert it, must be submitted to. But [ 
can not suffer you to leave your station without assuring you that the 
opinion which I have formed of your integrity and talents, and which 
dictated your, original nomination, has been confirmed by the fullest 
experience, and that both have been displayed in the discharge of your 
duty. Let a conviction of my most earnest prayers for your happiness 
accompany you in your retirement; aud while I accept, with the 
warmest thanks, your solicitude for my welfare, I beg you to believe 
that I am, dear sir, -yours, etc. 

Gronce WASHINGTON, 


The unprejudiced student of history and political science can 
reach no conclusion other than that Thomas Jefferson was 
perhaps the most useful statesman that ever lived and labored 
in this or any other country. The thinker and the unbiased 
author inevitably comes to the conclusion that for ability to 
interpret the will of the people from the most huinble citizen 
to the aristocrat, Mr. Jefferson was not excelled. 

He was a diplomat of the highest order, a statesman of un- 
impeachable integrity, and with a far-seeing vision. Wis high- 
est and greatest ambition was to be of service to his fellow 
man, and it was of the most insignificant concern to him 
whether any open manifestation of appreciation was given so 
long as he could render a real service to the masses of the 
people. Ie understood as well, perhaps, as anyone who hus 


‘ever trod the paths of trial, struggle, and excessive effort that 


after all the real test of mankind in public service was his will- 
ingness, desire, and effort to serve well these whom he had 
the honor to represent and who had intrusted him with their 


confidence. 


Of course, he would not be human had he not been grateful 
for the confidence in him and the appreciation of his work 
that the public, generally speaking, at the time of his service 
ad for him and his work. While he was far more modest than 
is usual with men in either public or private life, he must have 
known that the people of his time and the unending genera- 
‘tions to follow were served well, 
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When the evening shades of life were gathering he said: 


I have sometimes asked myself whether my country is the better for 
having lived at all. I do not know that it is. I have been the instru- 
ment of doing the following things, but they would have been done by 
others— 


Said Mr. Jefferson— 
sonie of them perhaps a little better. 


Among the many things accomplished by Mr. Jefferson suffice 
it to mention but a few. 

He was the author of the Declaration of Independence. 

An act putting an end to entails. 

The act changing the course of descents and giving the in- 
heritance to all the children equally under the law, thereby 
destroying the primogeniture and preventing the property of a 
person dying all going to the oldest son. That of itself, written 
into the laws of America, justified his having lived. 

The act prohibiting the importation of slaves. 

While President of the United States Mr. Jefferson called the 
attention of Congress in his sixth annual message to the ap- 
proach of the period, January 1, 1808, at which time consti- 
tutional authority might be interposed to stop the foreign slave 
trade, and in 1814, in writing to Edward Coles, his letter dis- 
closes the penetrating character of his mind into the matters of 
public concern, as in the letter he has this to say: 

Yet the hour of emancipation is advaneing in the march of time. 
It will come; and whether brought on by the generous energy of our 
own minds or by the bloody process of San Domingo, is a leaf of our 
history not yet turned. 


Mr. Jefferson prepared the act which was passed guaran- 
teeing to every citizen the right of religious worship according 
to the dictates of his own conscience. 

Mr. Jefferson was known as the father of the Virginia Uni- 
versity, by reason of his encouragement and great anxiety con- 
cerning the facilities of education. He believed that a well- 
developed mind was one of the safeguards for the perpetuity of 
liberty, freedom, and the essential fundamentals of the Ameri- 
can Government, 

Mr. Jefferson, more than anyone else, was responsible for the 
well-defined balancing power of the Constitution of the United 
States. He was the father of the Declaration of Independence; 
the father of the University of Virginia; the father of the 
Democratic Party, which has lived longer, surviving on the 
same fundamental principles, than any other political party to 
this day. [Applause.] 

And, so long as the principles of the Constitution are thor- 
oughly adhered to and so long as the eternal principles of the 
Declaration of Independence are enshrined in the hearts and 
minds of American citizens, and so long as the fundamental 
principles of goyernment in which Mr. Jefferson so strongly be- 
lieved and for which he in effect gave the entire services of his 
life, just so long will liberty, freedom, and happiness be secured 
to that country which has been a benefactor of his life. 

MR. JEFFERSON IN RETIREMENT 

Mr. Jefferson found that while in politics his own private 
business had been neglected and much loss of property and mis- 
management by those in charge had followed, and as he went 
‘back to his plantation he wrote a friend: 


Truc patience and perseverance must be the remedy; and the maxim 
of your letter, “slow and sure,“ is no less a good one in agriculture 
as in politics. 


Through the spring of 1826 Jefferson's health failed rapidly. 
He still took his daily ride on horseback, refusing to be accom- 
panied by a servant; but before the summer he had grown too 
weak to move from his chair and couch. His mind, however, 
retained its power and clearness throughout. He read much 
{n the Bible and in the Greek tragedians, and wrote several 
letters of some length, the last being dated June 24. It was an 
acknowledgment of an invitation to be present in Washington 
City at the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the Decla- 
ration of American Independence. 

From the middle of June the strength still left in his once 
powerful frame rapidly declined, and he quietly breathed his 
last shortly after midday of July 4, a few hours after his old 
colleague, opponent, and devoted friend, John Adams, had 
passed away. Jefferson was laid to rest by the side of the wife 
whom he had so fondly loyed and within sight of the stately 
buildings to which the thought and activity of his last years 
had beeu devoted. On his simple tombstone is the inscription: 

Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration of 
American Independence, of the statute of Virginia for religious free- 
dom, and father of the University of Virginia. Born April 2, 1743, 
©. S. Died July 4, 1820. 


[Applause.] 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, the time at my disposal will 
be used in an effort to call the attention of the House, and I 
hope the country, to happenings, teachings, and tendencies 
which, in my humble judgment, neither bode well for the best 
interests of the people nor for the safety of the Republic. 

What I shall say, the observations I shall make, the conclu- 
sions I shall reach, and the remedy I shall propose will be 
wholly nonpartisum and I hope you will believe me when I say 
that in accepting this opportunity I have been moved by a deep 
sense of official duty and wholly by patriotic impulses. 

There come times in the lives of nations, as in individuals, 
when it appears wise to pause a moment, to review the trails 
already traveled, to take stock of the present and to make 
plans and estimates for the future, and I here make bold to 
assert that the time has now arrived for us to stop, to examine 
the chart, and to seriously consider the alleged symptoms of 
the alleged decay and alleged decline of the American Republic. 

Criticisms of the practices of to-day, of the policies of Goy- 
ernment, and of the tendencies of the times are nation-wide and 
are heard upon every hand, 

Before I proceed further permit me to say that I am proud 
to reflect that I am a humble Member of the Congress of the 
United States, the law-making branch of the richest, the strong- 
est, and the most influential Nation of this or any other time, 
and, Mr. Chairman, I am not vet rendy to admit that the 
genius, the valor, and the patriotism of the fathers who created 
this Nation and the brains, the brawn, and the ability which 
have builded it will ever permit the old ship of state to drift 
upon the rocks. 

To-day I have unshaken confidence in the ability of the 
people to govern themselves; I have unbounded confidence in 
the wisdom sct forth in the provisions of the Constitution; and 
I have unlimited confidence in the ultimate government which 
the people will develop under such Constitution here in the 
United States of America. Yet I am perplexed, I am shocked, 
and I am stunned when I am forced to take notice of some of 
the teachings, some of the admissions, and some of the ten- 
dencies I hear and see upon every hand. That to which I have 
just referred is contained in the current literature of to-day as 
well as in the popular speech of the times. Through books, 
magazines, newspapers, editorials, sermons, lectures, and ad- 
dresses doctrines are being broadcast which constitute a mass 
indictment of the Congress, an impeachment of its membership, 
aud a challenge of the ability, integrity, and patriotism of the 
representatives of the people in this the most perfect govern- 
ment yet devised by the genius of man. 

If these indictments and impeachments are false, they must 
be met, explained, and set aside; but if true, the Nation is in 
danger, and the people, acting through their Representatives 
here, are its only savior. 

What are these alleged symptoms of danger and disaster? 
Are they true, or are they false? 

My purpose will be served by referring to them briefly, and 
to assist in their presentation I will group the charges. 

It is charged that our civilization is breaking down. 

It is charged that there is being developed here in Washing- 
ton a centralized bureaucratic government in which the people 
are losing control, 

It is charged that the centralization of the powers of Goyern- 
ment in Washington is destroying the sovereiguty of the States 
and thereby robbing the people of their inalienable rights to 
local self-government. 

It is charged that taxation is increasing more rapidly than 
population or wealth and that unless such increase is checked 
the burden upon the taxpayers will soon become unbearable. 

It is charged that through special legislation transportation, 
fnance, and industry have been favored und that through 
indifference und neglect agriculture has been slighted und 
almost destroyed. 

It is charged that the Constitution is being abandoned and 
that parliamentary government has broken down, 

Phe Congress is openly condemned and its efficiency and abil- 
ity publicly challenged, 

Some make bold to declare that the American system is no 
longer suited to the needs of our country. 

Our Coustitution and our form of government are challenged 
not by demagogues alone, not only by the sincere and misin- 
formed, but by able and determined men who believe that the 
American system is no longer suitable to modern conditions. 

As a remedy some of our responsible aud respectable citi- 
zens are inferentially if not openly adroitly suggesting steps 
looking to a single leadership and a dictator form of govern- 
ment, 
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If such charges are being made—be they false or truc—if 
such propaganda is being broadcast, it is time to act, and only 
the Congress itself can be looked to for a remedy. 

Permit me now to call your attention to a few of the con- 
crete illustrations upon which the foregoing is predicated. 

Frank R. Kent. writing in the December Harpers Magazine 
upon the topic, “The political decline of America,” says: 


No open-minded man with an inquiring disposition who ‘travels 
much about this country can very well help feeling pessimistic about 
it politically. Speaking not at all from the party but wholly from 
the public angle, It is in a sorry, soggy, sloppy state. 

* * * * * + + 

The truth is that as things are to-day, there are only two classes 
pleased with the country politically. One of these is composed of 
those who, directly or Indirectly, profit one way or another from 
polities. The other embraces those who either do not kuow the facts 
or can not understand them. 

* + + + * * $ 


In concluding his article, Mr. Kent asks the following ques- 
tions: 


Is the country too big to govern itself well? 

Is there a point in the development of a democracy where it be- 
comes too unwleldly to work ms such? 

Is the United States approaching that point and are we entering 
a transition period? 

Has not the theory of a government by the people bogged down? 


Julian Ames. in a magazine article, entitled “Is civilization 
breaking down?” says: 

For the first time in the history of this country, perhaps, men and 
women with more than ordinary chiims to s¢ientific knowledge are 
asking themselves, serlously, whether civilization is not actually break- 
ing down. 

“Scientific inquiry,” says Mr. Ames, “has made it reasonably 
clear that a number of cultures which may be dignified with the 
name of civilizations have arisen, come to full flower, and declined. 
Within the range of history as we ‘know it there huve been several 
such—the ancient Greek civilization, held by some to be fully ‘the 
equal of our own; Roman civilization, in some degree the spiritual 
heir and successor of the Greek; the Saracenic civilization, which 
burned itself out in a brief fare of a few centuries; and finally our 
civilization of to-day, the future of which, to some Historians and 
sociologists, is so dubious.” 


On January 24, 1926, the Metropolitan papers carried a syn- 
dicated signed article by Willis J. Ballinger, under a headline 
flowing full across the page, as follows: 


Rickety Federal machine is badly in need of repairs. 


The story carried less pretentious titles, as follows: 


Bureaus usurp many ‘powers of Government. 
‘Tendency now is to belittle legislatures and executive powers. 


In the body of the story, under a black-face subhend, Die- 
tators meet favor,“ we find the following paragraph: 


All over the world there is a disposition to belittle the legislatures 
and exalt the executives. Bven dictators are spoken of with favor. 
The soviets have nullified their legisiatures and assembled aH power 
in the hands of seven men, In Greece the Premier has announced 
that he will rule without the legislature and by the nid of the army 
and “ public conscience’; ‘Mussolini is the Government in Italy; Spain 
and Bulgaria are under executive domination; Venezuela, Bolivin, and 
Peru to the south of us have adopted the fashion of one-man executive 
government, In our own country there is a decided movement on 
foot to burlesque our Congress as incompetent and to euloglze the 
ellleleney of the executive branch of the Government. 


At another point Mr. Ballinger, quoting C. E. McGuire, an 
author of international reputation, says: 


Congress is slowly Josing its power to a multitude of executive 
bureaucrats. The rescue of the National Legislature from this invasion 
of its prerogatives is’ the most important concern of the American 
people to-day. 


After pointing out that the Government Is “out of focus”; 
‘that the “executive ‘machinery grows rapidly”; that the 
“public is unacquainted with the situation,“ the writer con- 
cludes that “In the last. analysis Congress is to blame.” 

On the same day and in the same paper there appeared 
another syndicated article from the pen of Frank H. Simonds, 
likewise under a full-page headline, us follows: 


Dictators grow in favor in continental Europe. 
In the half page story Mr. Simonds portrays the European 


failure of parliamentary governments, and makes this signif- 
cant admission ; { 
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But to-day if you consider the European situation it is plain that 
the attempt of parliaments to regain control has in almost afl cases 
worked badly. At the present hour, the single continental government 
which is succeeding in anything like a successful fashion is that of 
Mussolini. 


Only recently a noted preacher in the capital of my State in 
his Sunday morning sermon asserted that American civiliza- 
tion is going the way to death older civilizations have gone; 
that America is doing what preceding civilizations have done; 
and that unless a halt is somehow called our clyilization is 
doomed. The Daily Oklahoman, in commenting upon this ser- 
mon editorially, said: 


Interesting, indeed, and fairly startling; but, after all, what can 
be done about it? 

» s e + . * s * 

Modern nations porsist in repeating the mistakes of the ancients, 
they commit the follies of the anclents, they blindly go the way of the 
ancients, and- ultimately they sink into a tomb from which there is no 
pronrise of a resurrection. 

Ever since the morning stars sang the birth song of n new world, 
forest trees and men and nations have sprung from life seed to live, 
flourish, weaken, and finally perish. Many a nation has flung ‘its 
boundaries beyond sea and mountain and in the might of world domin- 
fon has dreamed of national immortality, but like Adam's sons and 
forest trees each has succumbed to maladies from which no nutlon is 
immune and has gone into the oblivion of the dead. 

Students of history easily diagnose the ‘ills that weaken and finally 
destroy nations, but their diagnoses ever go unheeded. After all, is it 
possible for short-lived and mortal men to create an immortal civiliza- 
tion? Let the answer come from the ghosts that wail among the ruins 
of Karnak and kecp watch among the tombs of Troy. 


a few days later the editorial writer in the paper mentioned 
Said: 

More than once in days gone by the Dally Oklahoman has mentioned 
the striking uniformity with which free governments proceed through 
five stages of government in their journey from national independence 
to national destruction. ‘For it is startling, indeed, to reflect that 
absolute despotism, parllamentary freedom, factional or bloc control, 
unlimited dictatorship, and absolute despotism again appear with piti- 
less regularity in the history of many nations, 

df this rule of the cycles were absolute and unvarxing, it would be 
possible to diagnose the ills of American Government and determine 
with mathematical exactness just where our Government is to-day. 
For certdinly we have had the despotism of King George, from which 
revolution freed us, the parllamentary freedom of more than a cen- 
tury, and we now unquestionably have in Congress multiplied blocs and 
factions that deny all party control. If the factionalism now prevail- 
ing is suficiently strong to paralyze responsible government, and if 
our Government follows the road that so many other free governments 
have followed, then we are almost ready to recelve the man on borse- 
back and see an absolute dictator sct up shop in Washington, 


On January 16 Jast the Associated Press reported that Sen- 
ator WapsworrH, in an address delivered at the fifth annual 
luncheon of the Women’s National Republican Club, New York, 
predicted that we would soon have a “great imperial Govern- 
ment at Washington.” 

Again, in a current magazine article the Senator says: 

The greatest danger is the tendency toward the ‘breaking down of tha 
principle of local self-government and the creation of an all-powerful 
Federal bureaucracy. This creation of commission, boards, and bureaus 
has resulted in establishing at Washington, with branches all over the 
country, a vast ‘governmental machinery so powerful and so compli- 
cated that fhe average citizen is utterly unable to comprehend it. 
Further centralization of power und assumption of goyernmental func- 
tions will certainly hamper the ability of the people to govern them- 


selves in the States and in ‘their home communities. 


A few days ago Ed Overholser, president of a large western 
chamber of commerce, in an address said: j 

In the last three weeks I bave attended three civic club luncheons 
where three separate speakers have all chosen the same topic for their 
address. The whole burden of their thought has been that our Govern- 
ment can not endure more than a few years unless there is a drastic 
change of sentiment and respect toward law and law enforcement. 

When this subject is a common topic of conversation whegever men 
gather together, and when men of the standing and intelligence I have 
mentioned are all concerned and agreed regarding the Instability of our 
Government, not because of our form of government but because of tho 
attitude of our citizens, there is u demand for some quick, sound 
thinking, 


On January 17 Senator WRT En, in an address at Baltimore, 
is reported to have said: 


Our greatest danger Is the tendeney to drift away from our anchor- 


‘age of representative order in defiance of the will of the people as 


expressed by their representative bodies. 
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If this country had a man in the White House with the courage of 
Mussolini, he might set himself as a dictator and abolish Congress, and 
he would have the enthusiastic support of some of our great financiers, 
profiteers, and industrial overlords, 


Recently Senator DuncAN U. FLETCHER, in addressing the 
Florida State Legislature on the subject of “The centralization 
of government,” said: 

The truth jis, one of the most dangerous tendencies of the time is 
this disposition to deny or ignore the right of local self-government, 
limit or restrict the authority and powers of the State, and assume or 
vest control and power in the Federal Government, contrary to the 
conception and purposes of the founders of the Republic. 


The Washington Evening Star quotes Will P. Kennedy as 
follows: 


The great Issue 


Says Mr. Kennedy— x 
is whether we shall continue to function upon the principles wrought 
out by the founding fathers, or shall we go stil! further outside of the 
Constitution and continue to change slowly but surely our form of 
government from that of u Republic to a pure democracy, on the one 
hand, or a strong central government with autocratic tendencies, on 
the other. 

Some years ago we used to live strictly by the Constitution, but 
talked little about it; by a strange paradox to-day we are talking 
a great deal more about the Constitution and getting further away 
from it in our lives. What shall the harvest be? 


On October 13 Gov. Frank O. Lowden, in addressing a class 
in citizenship at the University of Chicago, was reported by 
the Associated Press to have said: 

That America’s governmental machinery is hopelessly out of date; 
that our Government is “ moribund with bureauracy, enmeshed help- 
lessly in its own twining red tape“; that “ democratic government, us 
America is practicing it, is a failure at the moment.” 


Only recently an influential lecturer and highly read pub- 
licist is reported to have said: 

Within a few years the America of our fathers will either be 
saved or lost. 


On March 5 the distinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Tucker] said: 

A most intelligent gentleman said to me only a few days ago: 
“TUCKER, your grandchildren will live to see the day when this Con- 
stitution is no longer in existence.” 


Senator Boran, in addressing the United States Senate on 
April 22, 1924, fixed the time for the downfall of the Republic 
at 30 years. 

In the preface of Henry Litchfield West’s book entitled 
“Federal Power” we find the following: 

We know that the character of our Government as designed by its 
founders is already rapidly changing and that we are less prone than 
heretofore to regard our Constitution as a sacred and inviolable in- 
strument. There is a possibility, with the Integrity of the State as 
an essential unit disappearing, that we niay be brought face to face 
with a ‘one-man buresucratic autocracy. 


On March 13 the Washington Post, in reporting a lecture, 
sald: 


,Alluding to the reaction in Europe against democracy in favor of 


“oneinan power,” James XI. Beck, former Solicitor General, in his 
second address on the Constitution, last night, under auspices of the 
Georgetown School of Foreign Service, warned that America is not 
free from the danger of a social revolt. 

To-day half of the oldest nations of Europe are in the grasp of 
dictators. - 

Mr. Beck said: “At no time within the memory of living man las 
Lincoln's ideal of n ‘goyernment of and by and for the people’ 
been more openly denied and flouted.” 


High officials realize the danger confronting the people and 
the Government. 

Secretary Hooyer, In addressing the thirty-seventh annual 
convention of the National Association of Railroad and Public 
Utilities Commissioners, condemned “centralized bureaucracy," 
and is reported to have said: 


Our Government was devised in spirit to sustain a dual purpose—to 
protect our people among nations by a great national power, and to 
Preserve individual freedom by local self-government. 


Mr. Hoover warned against the evils of too much goyern- 
ment in Washington and gave voice to a fear that our present 
system of government—State and Federal—can not survive if 
the States continue to shift their responsibility to the Federal 
Government. 
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Commenting on this speech, the Washington Post said edi- 
torially : 


Secretary Hoover has sounded a clarion note of warning. Unless 
this tendency ceases, State sovertignty, Stute rights, and State re- 
sponsibility in the administration of local affairs must eventually dis- 
appear. The dual form of government founded by the fathers must 
be maintained. It is time for the American people to ponder seriously 
on this subject and bring both State and Federal Governments back to 
the system that best suits a people enjoying local self-government. 


On May 30, 1925, President Coolidge, standing in the Memo- 
rial Amphitheater at Arlington in the presence of the unknown 
soldier and thousands of patriotic Americans, living and dead, 
joined in this warning to the country: 


We shall not correct admitted and grave defects— 
Said the President— 


if we hesitate to recognize them. We must be frank with ourselves. 
We ought to be our own harshest critics. 


. * * * * Ld hd 


What America needs is to hold to its ancient and well-charted course. 

Our country was concelved in the theory of local self-coyernment. 
It has been dedicated by long practice to that wise and beneficent 
policy, It is the foundation principle of our system of liberty. It 
makes the largest promise to the freedom and development of the indi- 
vidual. Its preservation is worth all the effort and all the sacrifice 
that it may last. It can not be denied that the present tendeucy is 
not in harmony with thts spirit. 


In that solemn address the President forecast in the follow- 
ing words the future of America unless the present trend of 
government is changed: è 


If we can not govern oursclves— 

Says President Coolidge— 
if we can not observe the law, nothing remains but to have some one 
else govern us, to have the law enforced against us, and to step down 
from the honorable ablding place of freedom to the ignominious abode 
of servitude. 


I now here pause to ask, What is the cause of this well-nigh 
universal complaint against the status of the Goyernment 
established by the fathers? 


Wherein are we going wrong? 
What must we do to be saved? 


Permit me to give you some of the things alleged to be wrong 
and also some of the suggested remedies: 

E. II. Gary, of the United States Steel Corporation, is of the 
opinion that— 

‘rhe worst thing we have is our American Congress. 


Orin Lester, of Chicago, in addressing the American Bankers“ 
Association in New York recently, is reported to have said: 

With such agencies at work in the country as bolshevism and the 
present United States Congress, we have some job on our hands to 
maintain the integrity of the Nation and the security of her insti- 
tutions, 


Otto H. Kahn, head of the banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., in addressing a luncheon of the Foreign Policy Association 
a few days ago, proposed a remedy for our ills and suggested 
that Mussolini has— 


substituted efficient, energetic, and progressive processes of government 
for parliamentary wrangling and wasteful and impotent bureaucracy. 


The Wall Street Journal is in complete agreement with 
Messrs. Gary, Lester, and Kahn. On December 30 this pub- 
lication printed un editorial under the heading “ Democracy’s 
weakness,” in which the following language is used: 


Ours was designed as a republican form of government, and there is 
no form in the history of the world more successful or more enduring, 
Democracies are replaced by despotism when they degenerate into mob 
rule, The countries which are getting on their feet in Europe, with the 
single, if important, exception of Great Britain, are now ruled by 
dictators, 


The purposes aud ability of Congress are challenged in an 
editorial printed in the Journal of Commerce, a Broadway, 
New York, publication, under date of December 24, 1925, and 
in the following language: 

Yet it remains true that parliamentarism is undoubtedly decadent. 
In none of the representative bodies of the world does either the per- 
sonnel or the quality of legislation measure up to that of comparatively 
recent times. 
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After arguing satisfactorily to itself that present parliamen- 
tary systems have broken down, the article concludes: 


Whatever may be the explanation of existing conditions, it is per- 
fectly true, as Mussolini indicates, that the public at large is dissatis- 
fied with its representation, yet does not kuow bow to correet the con- 
dition complained of. All sorts of mechanical methods have been tried— 
direct primaries, “ Australian” ballots, anticorruption laws, and mani- 
fold others. The fact remains that what is needed jj more public 
spirit and ability. Instead of that we have the bloc system in Congress, 
and perhaps the most selfish standards of legislative couduct that bave 
manifested themselves for many years. Of all countries, perhaps the 
United States is in the best position to reexamine its constitutional 
system with a view to finding out what can be done by quiet, normal 
means to obtain better results. It would be well if some body of public- 
spirited citizens should undertake this task, for there is no indication 
of its being assumed by those to whom it is naturally iIntrusted—the 
legislators and publie men of the day. 

The editorial just read was written by one of the best think- 
ers in America. Mr. Henry Parker Willis reilects that we 
ure not hopelessly lost and suggests that a— 
body of public-spirited citizens should undertake the task— 

Of— 


finding out what can be done by quiet, normal means to obtain better 
results, 


During the past few months and at this time, it appears to 
be open season for criticizing the Government, which means 
criticism of the American people themselves. 

Within the last few weeks the distinguished parliamentary 
authority, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luc], in 
un interview, reported by Will P. Kennedy, gave expression to 
the following sentiments, opinions, and conclusions: 


This country must begin seriously to commence making changes in 
its system of representative government, 


Again: 
There probably has never been a time when the legislative branch 


of Government, both national and State, bas been held in such low 
esteem as it is to-day. 


And again: 


The trend abroad toward absolutism and dictatorship is highly sig- 
nificant aud even more so is the cry for single leadership. 


Our distinguished coHeagne, after cataloguing the parliamen- 
tary failures in Europe, after admitting the depths of low 
esteem in which Congress has fallen, gives his explanation of 
the causes of parliamentary decadence as follows: 


It may be then that the Dasic cause for the present disfavor in 
which representative assemblies are held is really to be found in their 
jnubility to cope with present-day conditions, 


Cah it be true that even some of the trusted representatives 
of the people are coming to doubt their own ability to plat the 
chart, to man the ship, and to guide it safely around the rocks 
and through the breakers to safety? 

Mr. Chairman, are the people being asked to consider the 
problems and decide the issues, or are they already being pre- 
pared for what is to come? 

Perhaps the station which I occupy in this Chamber does not 
warrant me in making these observations. As time goes, T 
have been here for but a moment. I come from the plains and 
prairies of the West. 1 do not have the honor of representing 
soil caryed from the original Colonies and populated by de- 
scendants of the heroes of the Revolution—yet I do represent 
here a district of American soil populated by original Arneri- 
cans and hardy pioneers as patriotic as any in the land. 

Before proceeding further, 1 would like to ask my critical 
and despairing colleague from Massachusetts, Does not the 
monumeut still stand on Bunker Hill? 

Is not Faneuil Hall still the “Cradle of Liberty“? 

Is not the Liberty Bell still in place in Independence Hall? 

Are not pilgrimages in frequency and in number constantly 
increasiug to Mount Vernon and Monticello? 

Mr. Chairman, I hold the faith that so long as even the 
recorded memory of these sacred institutions last popular 
government will not perish from the earth, 

I ask again, why this pyramiding of criticisms, charges, and 
condemnations of the Government we have been taught to 
revere and love? Do causes exist justifying the charges made? 

What about the charge that there is being developed in Wash- 
ington a centralized bureaucratic Government in which the 
people are losing control and which is destroying the sover- 
eiguty of the States? 

Let Senator Albert J. Beveridge answer! 
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In his hook, entitled “The State of the Nation,” Senator 
Beveridge says that we suffer from a plague of laws and that 
cee every law now passed creates n new bureau or 
oard. 

Confirming what the Senator says, let me divert to call 
attention to the major bills just passed by the House in the 
present Congress. 

The law styled “revenue act of 1926” creates a Board of 
Tax Appeals, consisting of 16 members, with the customary 
assistants, Clerks, stenographers, and messeugers. 

The Parker railway labor bill creates a board of mediation 
as an independent agency of government, such board colsisting 
20 ae members, with the nsual assistiuits, experts, agents, and 
clerks, x 

The Elliott public building bill delegates authority to locate 
and coustruct publie buildings to the Seeretary of the Trens- 
ury, and also authorizes the Secretary to employ such technienl, 
scientific, aud clerical assistance in Washington and in the field 
as he deems netessnxy, aud to fix such rates of compensation 
therefor as he deems proper. 

‘The White radio bill establishes the Federal radio commis- 
sion with five commissioners, with such clerks, experts, exam- 
iners, and such other employees as it may find necessary, 

This Congress is not yet through creating bureaus, On 
February 7 the Secretary of the Treasury sent to the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Vinance and to the chairman of 
the Ways nod Means Committee of the House the text of a 
bill proposing to create not one but two new Federal burenus, 
and on March 16 the bill was approved by -the Ways and 
Means Committee and started on its way to enactment. In 
this approved bill we find the following provision: 


The Secretary of the Treasury may delegate to the commissioner of 
customs such powers aud direct lim to perform such duties as the 
Secretary may deem advisable. 


In this pending proposal we have a last-minute confession 
that the Congress is overwhelming the Government with bu- 
reaucracy; and, secondly, a similar admission that we already 
have one fair-sized dictator in our constantly increasing gov- 
erumental army, 

My objections to the growing system of bureaucracy is thet 
when the Congress outlines a policy for the protection of the 
public and creates a bureau or commission to execute such 
policy, immediately the interest to be regulated and controlled 
by such bureau “gets busy” and soon we find that such 
bureau is manned by managers of the special interest’s own 
selection, and the burenu, instead of protecting the people, is 
soon functioning as a protection to the very interest which the 
Congress intended to curb and regulate; hence I um suggest- 
ing that a number of existing bureaus should be either 
abolished or transferred to the direet control and supervision 
of proper committees of Congress. 

Under the present system when a bureau is once created 
and established it is lost to congressional control, and there- 
after all we can do is to criticize, condemn, investigate, and 
threnten to abolish. 

Back to the answer to my question. 


We are largely governed by a burenueracy— 
Says Senator Beyeridge— 


Nurenus investigate business, bureaus direct productive industry, bu- 
reaus prescribe commercial methods, burexus require elaborate reports 
from all sorts of enterprises; in short, Government bureaus have 
become the commanding clement In the economie life of the American 
people. 

AI this means a gigantic enlargement of the publie pry roll. The 
Civil Service Commisston states that at the present moment there are 
548,00 employees of the Naliona! Government, and thinks that by 
June 80, 1924, the number will be 555,607. Yet in 1916 these Fod- 
ern! employees totaled 438,057. The late figures do not include more 
than 50,000 other oficküs. To the whole must be added 157,362 
employees who are not in the classified civil service. 


Again says Senator Beveridge: 


Every 11 workers over 16 years of age support 1 Government 
employee, The aggregate salaries of this vast army of public servauts 
fs $3,800,000,000 annually. 


* * * * . * * 


Many consider the Increase of bureaus, boards, nnd commissions as 
the natural and desirable resnit of our complex civilization, Yet the 
historical fact is that the bureaucratic idea and practice was an oft. 
spring of autocracy. For example, bureaucracy was one of the many 
causes of the French Revolution. Under the ancient régime there were 
gwarms and hosts of government officinis and agents, There were even 
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inspectors of cattle and Inspectors of calyes, inspectors af swine, and 
inspectors of suckling pigs. In short, government intruded into every 
transaction of life. 

Nobody could live except as the Government directed. And since the 
Government made itself responsible for everything, it was blamed for 
everything, 


Climnxing his answer, this distinguished author and states- 
man said: 


Aud the French Revolution came, and with it the overthrow of 
special privilege and autocratic oppression. 


Only a few days ago a number of the Members on this 
floor received lotters from the editor of a western farm paper 
contuining the following paragraph: 

Corrections will come like another did in 1776, when Washington 
ond Lis band of ragged farmers tod’ the whole of this country away 
froin England; or it will come Ike it did in 1863, when a rall splitter, 
elerated to the Presidency, by proclamation, took every slave away from 
Sta vcholders. 

‘here is ample precedent for the confiscation of property when prop- 
erty becomes a menace, 


What about the charge that taxation is inerensing more 
rapidly than population and wealth, and if not checked the 
people will be felled by their tax burdens? 

Some time ago President Coolidge said that 


‘The total tax burden of the people was $10,000,000,000 annually, 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger made an investigation of the 
statement of the President und in an editerinl set forth the 
following analysis of this gigantic tax receipt, such analysis 
being for the year 1923: 

Taxes collected and expended for Washington depart- 

tents, bureaus, and ugengies MM 
Taxes collected and expounded for State goveruments 
Taxes collected and expended for support of local, 

eounty, city, town, and towusbip governments 5, 136, 000, 000 


Such sums totaling......--...---.----~~-=-- 10, 045, 000, 000 


In 1925, or in two years’ time, the total tax burden of the 
people inercased from ten billion to eleven and one-half billion 
dollars. 

According to the report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
for 1925 all the reporting national, State, and private banks 
on Jure 30, 1925, had total cash in vaults in the sum of $951,- 
286,000. Thus it will be seen that the total tax burden of the 
people in 1925 was eleven times the total amount of gold, 
silyer, and paper money In all the 30,000 banks in the United 
States. 

According to the report of the Division of Loans and Cur- 
rency on March 1, 1926, there was cash in circulation outside 
the Treasury in the total sum of $4,814,217,046. Thus it will 
Le seen that the people must earn all the money in circulation 
tivo and one-half times each year in order to meet the present 
burden ot taxes leyied against them aud their property. 

Government is costing the people per capita three and one- 
half times what it cost 20 years ago and six times per person 
what it cost 40 years ngo. Congress slone is not to blame. 
The States, cities, counties, townships, and districts are 
equally at fault, but Congress sets the style and fixes the pace. 

In 1878 it cost $291,000.000 to operate the National Govern- 
mont. In 1885 it cost $306,000,000. 

In 1901 it cost $463,000,000, in 1905 it cost $781,000,000, and 
in 1909 the country was shocked by the first billion-doHar 
Congress. 

Thereafter it cost around a billion dollars a year until the 
wir, when during the years 1917, 1918, and 1919 we raised and 
spent in excess of $47,500,000,600. 

In 1922 our national expenses were $3.900,000,000, and this 
year, 1926, we will spend approximately 34,150,000,000. 

In his recent message to Congress the President said: 

We bare abont reached the time when the legitimate business of 
Government can not be carried on at a less expenditure * * * 
the operating costs Lave been reduced to nearly a minimum. 


The question naturally arises, Why this rapid donbling and 
qnadrupling of public expenses? Some may auswer that the 
wär is to blame, and the war is a factor. We are carrying a 
$20,060,000,000 war debt and enlarged overhead expenses, 
bronglit on by the war, but the war Is not wholly the culprit, 

The public seems to think that governmental services, ex- 
penditures, and subsidies are gifts, and do not realize that 
ell the time they are paying the bills. In the past decade 
State and Federal bureaus have increased tenfold. These bur- 
dens are managed, as Senntor Beveridge says, by swarms of 
employces—bureni chiefs, assistants, inspectors, deputies, sub- 
deputies, chief clerks, ¢lerks, file clerks, stenographers, mes- 
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Rengers, and doorkeepers—all tax fed and tax maintained. For 
10 workers there is 1 tax eater. Under the present system 
most of these employees are necessary, and, as the population 
end national wealth increase, the number of employees abso- 
Iutely necessary will likewise increase; but what is the low 
limit of the number of workers who can be taxed to support 
one public employee? 

Senator Carrer asks: 

Is there a time coming when every citizen will have one office- 
holder to support? Whe idea is extravagant, but its realization is not 
impossible, 


Continuing, the Senator says: 


By 1860 this 1 to 1,000 ratio in officcholders had increased to 1 to 
100. In tho late elghlies and carly nineties the proportion was 1 to 
10, To-day it must be greater, however incredible the thought may 
gecem, 

* * * $ * * + 

We now have 94 of these subdivisions of Government, Twenty years 

ago there were only 14. 
$ + $ $ * * * 

Then, here at Washington we have a number of independent ad- 
ministratlvo hoards that are little governments, governments within 
government, like the United States Shipping Hoard, which recently 
defied the President. Some of them contain an unnecessary number of 
men and are answerable to nobody in particular, even themselves. 


Who created all these “little governments "—boards, bu- 
reans, and commissions? 
i The answer is, The Congress with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, 

Who is responsible for their continued existence? Again the 
answer, The Congress and the President. 

Permit me to call attention to one other charge—that agri- 
culture has been overlooked, slighted, and almost destroyed. 

A few days ago Dr. William Edward Dodd, professor of 
American history at the University of Chicago, in addressing 
the university women in that city, said 


The farmer, like the Indian, is a “ vanishing American.” 


He predicted that the final result would be the merging of the 
present farming class into a peusant class, such as exists in 
Europe, while the land would come to be owned in vast estates 
by men of great wealth. 

Doctor Dodd suggests that the farmers, the largest single 
class of our people, have already permitted industry to secure 
at the hands of Congress tarit subsidies; have permitted the 
railroads to secure rate subsidies; and have permitted the 
larger financial institutions of the North and Bust to secure 
control of the money bf the country; and are facing bankruptcy 
and economie slayery. 

So serious has the farmers’ problems become that special 
delegations from 11 Western States are here now appearing 
before congressional committees petitioning and pleading for 
help. Industrial leaders of the North and East are heeding the 
admonition and warning sounded by Secretury Hoover, and have 
become suddenly interested in the threatening collapse of agri- 
culture. A study and analysis of the farm situation discloses 
that farm expenses increased 60 per cent from 1880 to 1800; 
increased 100 per cent from 1900 to 1910, and increased 600 
per cent from 1910 to 1920, In this 20-year period farm labor 
increased 90 per cent, operating costs increased 116 per cent, 
and the combined costs per unit incrensed 800 per cent. 

During the five years just before the war the net return on 
farm investment was 5½ per cent. During the five years just 
after the war the net return was 4 per cent, and the investiga- 
tion further shows that the net return to-day is only 2 per cent. 

These returns are manifestiy too smali ns disclosed by the rate 
of farm failures which from 1910 to 1924 increased over 1,000 
per cent in contrast to the record of commercial failures. 

To-day the farmer finds himself living under economic condi- 
tions wherein all about him are boasting of unparalleled pros- 
perity, yet the more he plants, the harder he works, the more he 
reaps the poorer he becomes. He does not understand why he is 
unable to pay his taxes, why he enn not meet his interest obliga- 
tions, and why he can not support his family on the farm; and 
in despair he falis under the ever increasing burden, abandons 
the homestead, and goes forth to seek employment in the mines, 
mills, or public works. 

Painful as it is, we must admit that there is a rapidly grow- 
ing conviction in the country, in the Government, and in truth 
upon this floor that we are drifting upon a perilous sen; that the 
rush of centralized power and authority here in Washington is 
increasing at an alarming rate; that the activities of the Goy- 
ernment are so numerous and expensive that taxation is in- 
creasing more rapidly than either population or wealth; and 
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that unless a halt is called and a policy formulated and fol- 
lowed, trouble, the seriousness of which can not be foretold, is 
inevitable. 

Congress is now, and lias been from the first, the architect of 
the Nation. The structure we have Congress has provided, If 
the charges now being made are true, partially true, partially 
false, or wholly false, it is time for the Congress to take notice 
and begin serions consideration of the state of the Nation De- 
fore it is tod late. If there is nothing wrong; if the high 
officials, publicists, nnd governmental critics are mistaken in 
their predictions and fears, the country should be so assured. 
If, however, clouds are gathering, assembling potential danger, 
then the Congress, representing the people, should warn them 
of the approaching storm. 

This grave respousibility resting upon this membership can 
not be shifted. We are hired and paid to do this work. The 
citizen, busy with his private business, has neither time nor 
facilities for solving public problems, save with his yote on 
election day. But give the people the facts, the issues, and a 
program and they will make the decisions, 

Mr. Chairman, in order that the people may have the facts 
from which issues may be developed, «x program outlined and 
remedies proposed, I have introduced House Resolution No. 180, 
which, for the information of the House, and in my time, I will 
ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 


Resolved, That a committee, consisting of seven members, be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker, said committee to be authorized and directed 
jo extend, on behalf of the House of Representatives, formal invita- 
tions to certain citizens of the United States, inviting such citizens to 
prepare and deliver to such committee such suggestions, criticisms, and 
comments upon the present status and tendencies of the Government of 
the United States, which, jn their opinion, will be helpful to the people 
and thelr public servants in keeping the Government operating in the 
leat interests of the people of the United States. 

The said committee ts anthorized and directed to extend such invita- 
tions to the following persons: 

To ex-Presidents of the United States. 

To ex-candidates for President of the United States, nominated by 
national political parties, 

To ex-members of the United States Supreme Court. 

To ex-Cabinet members, $ 

To ex-governors of the several States. 

To ex-Members of the United States Senate who served more than 
one term. 

To ex-Members of the House of Representatives who served more 
than 10 years. 

To such other persons as the committee may select. 

The said committee is authorized and directed to collect such state- 
ments, submitted in response to such Invitations, and, when collected, 
to present same collectively for publication in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The ssid committee is further authorized to make recommendations 
to the House for the puhlientſon and distribution of such statements 
to the end that same may have the widest possible circulation among 
the people of the United States. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, some may say that the reso- 
lution, if agreed to, would create another governmental bureau 
and occasion additional expense to the taxpayers of the coun- 
try, but such is not the case. The printing of sufficient sta- 
tionery for the invitations, the writing of a few hundred letters, 
and the printing of the replies would constitute the total bill 
of costs. . 

Others may charge that the Congress by the passage of the 
resolution admits its inability to solve the problems which con- 
front the conntry, Imt such likewise is not the case, as the 
resolution is intended to aid rather than relieve the Members in 
this work from which they can not escape. 

Some may condemn the Congress for asking aid when no 
remedy is either suggested or proposed. No doubt but that 
each Member of the Congress could outline a program which 
would, in his judgment, solve all troubles which confront the 
Nation. 

Had I the power to influence, I would confer, consider, and 
decide upon just what national activities in which the Federal 
Government, under the Constitution, could, should, and would 
engage—all other powers being reserved for exercise by the 
States. z 

I would confer, consider, and decide npon the abolishment of 
some of the existing bureaus, boards, and commissions; others 
I would consolidate; and still others—legislative in character— 
I would transfer and place directly under the supervision of the 
proper committee or committees of the Congress. The Tariff 
Commission, for example, instead of being an alleged independ- 
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ent bureau, should in reality be a fact-finding agency for the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives. 

In considering the agricultural problem I would follow 
precedents which we have seen industry, transportation, and 
labor successfully establish here during the past few years; 
such precedents having been established by the selection of 
some of the best brains of the country and charging same with 
the task of finding a solution, preparing a program, proposing 
legislation, and explaining same through Congress, such a pro- 
gram, backed by confident and confidence-inspiring ability and 
hy 40,000,000 people with an aggregate wealth of $80,000,- 
600,000 would be irresistible. Men who have taken nonessen- 
tial industry, broken-down transportation, and disorganized 
labor and piloted such groups to prosperity can surely take 
agriculture—the Nation's greatest necessity—and save it from 
decay and dissolution, 

I still have faith that the day will come when Secretary 
Hooyer, instead of pleading with financial and industrial lead- 
ers to press lightly upon the farmer, will see agriculture or- 
ganized and prosperous and able to meet all other groups and 
interests in every fleld wherever found. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion Jet me say that my resolution 
proposes for the Nation the same precedent which was in- 
voked to save finance, industry, transportation, aud labor, and 
which I have just suggested for agriculture. 

In brief, the resolution proposes to extend ou behalf of the 
House of Representatives an official invitation to the most ex- 
perienced and capable governmental diagnosticians the country 
affords; men who haye been already honored by their country- 
men; men who are not condidates for publie office and who 
have nothing to gain save the opportunity to justify the con- 
fidence heretofore and herein reposed in them; and men again 
signally honored, as never before, by the opportunity of sub- 
mitting to present and succeeding generations addresses which 
we profoundly hope may in a degree be comparable to the im- 
mortal farewell of the Father of his Country, 

These are my convictions and the reasons for my faith and 
action, Institutions and governments do not protect them- 
selves, Into our hands as temporary guardians the safety and 
destiny of American institutions and the American Government 
have been committed. To the end that this Government as 
outlined and established by the fathers may be preseryed and 
in an effort to be of service, I submit this proposal to the 
House and to the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Kina]. [Applanse,] 

OCR INDUSTRIAL EMPIRE ASSAULTS THE PHILIPPINES 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman— 


Thon who hast 
The fatal gift of beauty. 
(Byron.) 


The day is dark for Liberty. Her shrine is still worshipped 
by a dauntless few. Her multitudinous friends of prosperity 
have been driven into darkness by the oncoming and material- 
istic god of production. The spirit of freedom wanes and the 
Harpies of standardization seek to overwhelm and strangle it, 
while whole peoples for whom the blood of many generations 
has run that they might breathe the air of freedom acclaim the 
dictatorships, boldly announcing that the people are tired of lib- 
erty and that freedom is passé, while in America, the erstwhile 
home of independence, the Lamonts and the Ottokalins sing 
high praises to the doctrine of internationalism and the expia- 
tory scene of American liberty. 

From the time of the Northumbrian overlordship, which fol- 
lowed the conquest of Britain hy its English conquerors in the 
fifth century after the birth of Christ, down to the present time, 
the power of overlordism as a positive element in the relation 
of man to man has never been abolished, devitalized, nor 
reduced. It maintains its permanency from two sources. On 
the one hand it thrives from the powerful persistency of the 
ambitious and overriding boss, and on the other it is most won- 
derfully preserved by that crying lackeyism which finds peace 
and quiet in being bossed, 

Our forefathers built for us a government of wise laws, but 
in the ravages of time the personnel which they supplied for 
the administration of these laws has long since passed beyond. 
Our forefathers built for us a government of wise laws ad- 
ministered by as wise a personnel. The laws have stood well, 
but the personnel has departed, until now all key positions 
haye been slowly, surely, and insidiously usurped in executive 
and bureaucratic governmental activities by direct or indirect 
representation of American Oyerlordism. 

By the aid of vast sums of money contributed by the willing 
or frightened rich, and supporting a dangerous and corrupting 
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control of public opinion through that instrament which was 
once the handmaiden of freedom, the printing press, with the 
aid of the restrum, the radio, the poet, the stege, supplemented 
at all times by a mendicant professoriate joined to a mentally 
debauched and commercialized literari, a vast University of 
Propaganda bas been built and is now in activity, and 80 with 
its educated and unscrupulous thanes of organized wealth the 
American Louse of Overlords now autocractically rules in the 
United States. A list of the membership of this American 
house of Overlords is casily obtainable. Suffice it to say for 
the present that the woolsack of this house is held down by the 
fundament of Lord Elbert Gary, whose glorious history has 
been presented in dignified book form by Ida Tarbell, erstwhile 
the she St. George of the people. The cause of Philippine 
independence in the American house of overlords looks dark. 
A second and deeper glance shows us that in this house of 
power the enuse of American freedom and independence looks 
doubly dark, Juggernaut has sold his services and the services 
ot his car to the American louse of Overlords and is driving 
recklessly on toward the destruction of parlinmentarianism, 
representation of the people in Government, and the eventual 
abolishment of Congress, 

Just now wwe are to witness the full concentration of the 
power of the overlords to crush any and all hope for justice 
and liberty for the Philippine Islands. It is the duty of every 
Amorican citizen who loves Hberty himself to see that this 
attack by big business, Organized and armed, to lay low this 
attempt on the part of the Philippine Islands to obtain a 
promised independence is defeated; for if this attempt to throt- 
tle all hopes of Philippine independence is successful in this 
instance, then the current onslaught by organized industrial and 
fmuncial oyerlovdism on the liberties of the individual American 
citizen may be more easily carried to a successful issue in the 
elimination of the precious legacies of liberty handed down by 
the ruthers. 

Doctrinarianism is the basis of all public activities of the 
American house of overlords. Specious dogma and its broad- 
canting by the doctvinaire in commercio is the main and most 
freanently used method of molding the minds of the masses 
into a state of bewilderment and submission to the strategy of 
the overlords. They have learned that dogma well stated, 
reiterated and eternally restated, answers the demand for the 
control of mass mentality better than an adherence to the truth, 
for they harmonize with Newman, who said: 


Many a man will live and die upon the dogma; no man will be a 
martyr for a conclusion, 


“ Subterrancauism ” is the method of approach and endeavor 
used in all personal, political, private, aud governmental en- 
terprises of the American house of overlords. Their Thanes, 
their agents, procurators, procuresses, and panderers are per- 
fectly familiar with the serpentine windings of the under- 
ground tracks, trails, and spaces, and with their darkness and 
their dankness, where stealthily and scientifically the expert 
work of “ boring from within“ goes safely on, 

‘The American house of overlords works “in mysterious 
Ways its wonders to perform.” Deep in the subsoil of intrigue 
its footings ure first securely placed. A policy once decided 
upon is always the result of the discussion and the suggestions 
of the best minds of the country, and which only organized 
money can command. And when the plan is released to view 
it always appears disguised as a great benefit to humanity or 
as a boon to patriotism. At once what is designated as a cam- 
paign of education begins. And therenpon the subsidiary and 
Auxiliary aids to the house of overlords rush into the fields of 
publicity in exploitation of the scheme so previously laid. 
Always carefully concealing its enmity to the true interests of 
the people. 


Every member of the House, or at least every group thereof, 


is supposed to maintain by virtue of his or their wealth a 
paper organization, having a post-office address and a secre- 
tariat. Among the strongest of these organizations who 
“thunder in the index” for the benefit of their creators are 
to be noted the National Civie Federation, the National De- 
fense League, Mr. Morgan's Federation of the Churches of 
Christ in America (God save the mark). 

Luncheons are held by these aids, the newspaper boys are 
invited thereto, and the willing chief ethical editor of the 
metropolitan paper gives a column to the unsuspecting public 
of the resolutions passed and the sentiments expressed at the 
party. ‘The university of propaganda is lighted up and put to 
work, and the paid poets, professors, publicists, experts, 
economists from Standard Oil, General Mlectric, Carnegie, and 
other foundations, by controlled voice and by fettered print 
and by microphone, in one grand diapason and reaching to the 
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utmost parts of our Nation, give full vent ‘to all the luring 
songs designed to disarm and corrupt the public mind. 

I desire to deal with only one subject which has been consid- 
ered by the American house of overlords and upon whieh it 
has issued its ukase, to wit, the destruction of Philippine 
independence and the crushing of all Philippine aspirations 
therefor. 

The fight of the Filipinos for freedom is not a fight with the 
American people, but with the overlordism from whose tyranny 
they themselves suffer. 

Mr. Richard Oglesby Marsh, representing the American 
Association for the Adyancement of Science, testifying before 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House as late as the 22d day of January last, in the face of a 
grim gathering of witnesses, who had just cried in mison, 
“Down with liberty and up with rubber!” was bold enough to 
inject into the hearing a plece of truth when he said: 


Many Americans and all Filipinos cousider America pledged to give 
the Filipinos their freedom when reasonably qualified. During tho 
Wilson administration the Senate refused thelr independence by one 
vote. It it should appear that America retained the Philippines for 
the commercial exploitation of its rubber output, it would arouse much 
adverse criticism and opposition, both at home and abroad. 


Yes; “stable government“ is the “open sesame” to Philip- 
pine independence. 

The magna charta of the Philippine Islands, known as the 
Jones law, proclaims : 


It has always been the purpose of the people of the United States 
to withdraw their sovercignty over the Philippine Islands and to 
recognize their independence as soon as a stable government can bo 
established therein, 


If there is anything sure and fixed among God's people on 
earth, it is this plain pledge of the American Congress, this 
certain covenant of ultimate freedom so universally under- 
stood by the land of the palm and pine and by the land of the 
free and the home of the brave. 

But how is it now that after more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury of our adherence to the principle of nonexploitation of 
the Philippines, enunciated by President McKinley, we find 
ourselves apparently and suddenly about face, led by a rapa- 
ciousness only equaled by that of the early Spanish conquis- 
tador. 

In 1295 Marco Polo arrived in Venice from the Far Hast. 
In deference to the goddess of publicity he caused a magnifi- 
cent entertainment to be prepared in his own house, where an 
elaborate luncheon, sprinkled with a few bottles of “bootleg,” 
was quietly served. All the members of the Venetian Chamber 
of Commerce and Rotary Clubs, including many other rich 
and celebrated Babbitts, were there. When the cloth was 
removed and the domestics had been ordered to withdraw, 
Marco Volo, with his two traveling companions, went into an 
adjoining room and presently returned clothed in the three 
threadbare suits in which they had first returned to Venice. 

With the assistance of knives, they proceeded to rip the scams and 
to strip off the lining and patches with which these rags were doubled, 
and by this operation brought to view a large quantity of most costly 
Jewels, such as rubies, sapphires, carbuncles, diamonds, and emeralds, 
which had been sewn into them, and with so much art and contrivance 
as not to be at all liable to the suspicion of containing such treasures. 


All this as a protection against highwaymen. The display 
of wealth, so incalculable in its amount which then lay ex- 
posed on the table before them, appeared something miracu- 
lous, and filled the minds of all who were spectators of it with 
such wonder that for a time they remained motionless, Upon 
recovering from their ecstacy they felt entirely convinced of 
the truth of their report and the identity of Marco Polo and 
the countries in which he had traveled and had made repre- 
sentation, and they accordingly exhibited every mark of pro- 
found respect for their host. 

So Marco Polo in this spectacular incident and in the his- 
tory of his travels addressed to “ye emperors, kings, dukes, 
marquises, earls, and knights, who read this book,” unfolded 
and disclosed the glories and the exploitative resources of 
ancient Cathay. 

So, duplicating history in a late year of our Lord, one Mr. 
Joseph W. Harriman, president of the Harriman National Bank, 
of New York, returned from his five weeks’ cruise on his steam 
yacht among the Philippine Tslunds. Like an American Marco 
Polo he disclosed and unfolded to his colleagues of the Amer- 
ican house of overlords the glories and the exploitative riches 
of these wonderful islands. He dwelt upon the possibilities of 
the transmutation of these resources into the jewels, bonds, 
stocks, and modern liquid assets of the monopolists of weulth, 
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the accumulation of which might again swell the coffers of 
their war savings. As one of these influential members and of 
the same harmonious “kidney” he laid before them the de- 
tails of this transmutable wealth, In eloquence he spoke of the 
yast fract of uncultivated and fertile lands, mahogany forests, 
rattans, hemlock, oak bark, bamboo, and the hundred kinds of 
native woods and of the wonderful prospects for the develop- 
ment of sawmills and the great market in China for lumber 
ready to be Gemanded from the 40,000 square miles of forest. 
Farnestly he depicted the vast sugar plantations and their vast 
possibilities. The coconut grove, orange, and banana farms, 
the corn, the honey, and pineapples excited the wonderment of 
his hearers. Nipa alcohol, copal, turpentine, coral, hemp, and 
palm trees excited his audience to visions of larger and addi- 
tional fortunes. The scenery, the birds, and the fish surrounded 
all by a celestial paradise was a picture for the contemplation 
of only those already supplied with large wealth and which 
they alone could understand. As with the wealthy and ancient 
traders of Venice the story of Cathay appeared miraculous and 
filed them with motionless wonderment, so Lord Harriman 
was received with profound respect and his story readily be- 
lieyed. Supplemented by the book of Rambles in the Philip- 
pines of this American Marco Polo, the easily obtained re- 
sources of the Philippine Islands were firmly impressed upon 
the grasping minds of greed. So when in eloquence and en- 
ihusiasm our great hero and knight pealed out a peroration as 
follows: 


Why, then, back home are we so anxious to give away a land that 
abounds with splendid possibilities and opportunities and when, 20 
years from now, if our population continues to grow, we shall need 
all its raw materials for home consumption? Why we sheuld buy 
of them instend of owning them ?— 


the excitement of the overlords knew no bounds and proper 
action was then taken to perfect their possession of and their 
title to Philippine resources. 

All our national obligations made in the past by men who 
elected by the people were then brushed aside by this house 
of power as obsolete and archaic. The Philippine bill of rights, 
which, by the Representatives of the people in Congress, sol- 
emnly recognized independence for the islands as soon as the 
stable government was established, were discarded with a 
slight winch on the Woolsack when Lord Gary declared that 
Congress was the worst thing they had on their hands. 

The overlords in their deliberations ignore all promises, 
precedents, and obligations when they come in contact with the 
exigencies controlling the accumulation of wealth. The John 
Hooks of the present, as in the days of the Revolution, “are 
bawling aloud beef, beef,” in the camp of liberty, and pressing 
their designs of selfishness in defiance of right and justice. 

No matter to the overlords that George Washington said: 


Observe good faith and justice toward all nations. 
That Thomas Jefferson said: 


The people of every country are the only safe guardians of their own 
rights. 


That Daniel Webster said: 


No matter how easy may be the yoke of a foreign power, no matter 
how lightly it sits upon the shoulder, if it is not imposed by the voice 
of his own nation and of his own country he will not, he can not, and 
he means not to be happy under its burden. 


That the martyred Lincoln said: 


Those who deny freedom to others deserye it not for themselves, and 
under a just God can not long retain it. 

Nor is it even material that President Grant as early as 1865 
expressed the idea with reference to Cuba, that as soon as the 
Cuban people bave set up a stable government their independ- 
ence would be recognized; with what little moment the wisdom 
of President Cleveland is regarded when said: 

The government of a remote and alien people should haye no perma- 
nent place in the purposes of our national lite. 


And what do they care if it has been long our established 
custom of producing and maintaining freedom as reiterated 
by President McKinley : 

A stable government, capable of maintaining order and observing 
Its International obligation, insuring peace and tranquility and the 
security of the citizens as well as our own— 


or when he later spoke to the Philippine commissioners and 
said: 

In all the forms of government and the administrative provisions 
which they are authorized to prescribe, the commission should bear 
in mind that the government which they are establishing is designed 
not for our satisfaction or for the expression of our theoretical views, 
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but for the happiness, peace, and prosperity of the people of the 
Philippine Islands, and the measures adopted should be made to con- 
forn? to their customs, their habits, and even thelr prejudices to the 
fullest extent consistent with the accomplishment of the indispensable 
requisites of just and effective government. 


Little are they disturbed because Theodore Roosevelt in his 
message to Congress in 1908 said: 


I hope and believe that these steps (the granting of a legislative 
assembly and a gradual participation of the Filipinos in their govern- 
ment) mark the beginning of a course which will continue until the 
Filipinos become fit to decide for themselves whether they desire to be 
an independent nation, 


They regard as immaterial and asinine Rooseyelt’s remarks 
when he said in 1915: 


If we act so that the natives understand us to have made a definite 
promise, then we should liye up to that promise. ‘The Philippines 
from a military standpoint are a source of weakness to us. ‘The 
present administration has promised explicitly to let them go and by 
its action has rendered it dificult to hold them against any serious 
foreign foe. These being the circumstances, the islands should at an 
early moment be given thelr independence, without any guaranty what- 
ever by us and without our retaining any foothold in them. 


All the wisdom of this great man has been thrown into the 
discard by the clerks of the chamber of the overlords. And 
the words of Taft, when he said: 

Contrast the Filipinos with other Malays and oriental peoples, and 
I ask you to name a people offering more opportunities for develop- 
ment along the lines which American ideals require than the people of 
these islands? To begin with, they are a Christian people, and they 
have been so for 300 years, They have no caste or arbitrary customs 
to prevent their development along the line of Christian civilization. 
They differ utterly in these respects from the East Indians, from the 
Malays of Java, and the Malays of the Straits Settlements, and thus 
make our problems different from and vastly easier than those of 
England and Holland. 


And, again: 
The Philippines are ours not to subjugate but to emancipate. 
The words of Stimson: 


The postponement of the question of the independence for the islands 
has been deliberately made, not for promoting our interests but solely 
in order to enable that momentous question to be determined intel- 
ligently by the Philippine people in the light of their own highest 
interest, 


And the words of Woodrow Wilson: 


Eyery people should be left free to determine its own policy, its own 
way of development, unhindered, unthreatened, unafraid, the little 
along with the great and powerful. 

Allow me to call your attention to the fact that the people of the 
Philippine Islands have sneceeded in maintaining a stable government 
since the last action of the Congress in their behalf, and have thus 
fulfilled the condition set forth by the Congress as precedent to a con- 
sideration of granting independence to the islands, I respectfully sub- 
mit that this condition precedent having been fulfilled, it is now our 
liberty and our duty to keep our promise to the peopleaof those islands 
by granting them the independence which they so honorably covet. 


And all this, together with the words of the late President 
Harding: 


No backward step is contemplated, nor diminution of your domestic 
control. 


Have each and all, at least temporarily, been east into the 
waste-paper baskets by the janitors of the American House of 
Overlords. 

The scene of operations being laid in the Philippines, the 
American House of Overlords, through its purchased and trained 
personnel, first mapped out its field ef strategy and local 
control with Napoleonic fineness, 

First the Manila Babbitts and the New York Babbitts were 
welded into harmonious thought and action. A definite line of 
propaganda was marked out. The preliminary step, and one 
Which has won the overlords many a victory, was their appli- 
cation of the doctrine of embroilment not only among the 
Filipinos themselves but between them and the United States. 
A feeling of doubt, distrust, and perplexity was then sought to 
be raised. The eight years in which the Filipino people made 
the most astounding progress, the administration of Governor 
General Harrison, was assailed, and the effort made to make 
a political football out of the Philippine question was at- 
tempted. 

Unfortunately for the entire situation from the standpoint 
of the American people, but particularly smart from the con- 
querors’ position, a colossal blunder broke. Gen. Leonard 
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Wood, who had seen long service as a thane of big business, 
was made Governor General. No one ever accused Woodrow 
Wilson of being a fool, and of General Wood he is reported to 
have written, on June 5, 1918, but not published until after 
the war, a letter the material part of which is as follows: 


To the Epiton or THR REPUBLICAN 

I am keenly aware of and keenly sensitive to the tmplication which 
would be drawn out of the fact that I am not sending General Wood 
to the other side, and I want personal friends like yourself, upon 
whose approval 1 depend for my encouragement, to know why I am not 
sending him. 

In the first place, I am not sending him because General Pershing 
has said he does not want him and, in the second place, General 
Pershing’s disinclination to have General Wood sont over is only too 
well founded. Wherever General Wood goes there is controversy and 
conflict of Judgment. On this side of the water we can take care of 
things of that sort, because the fighting is not being done here, but it 
would be fatal to let it go on at or anywhere near the front. 

I have hed a great deal of experience with General Wood. He Is a 
man of unusual ability, but apparently absolutely unable to submit Iris 
judgment to those who ure superior in command. 

Faithfully yours, 
Wooprow Winsor. 


And after reading this letter, if it portrays the true char- 
acteristics of General Wood, I note what our good President 
said to the Philippine commission on February 21, 1924, and 
I find he told them, in effect, that General Wood was a good 
governor general and was not a usurper of authority; that he 
would be sustained; and the President then inyited their most 
intelligent cooperation in Wood's support. It was his idea 
that if the Philippine people would not cooperate with Wood's 
policies their failure would be considered as evidence of their 
unpreparedness for liberty. In his view, Governor General 
Wood had at no time been a destroyer of Philippine autonomy ; 
and then I wondered if that commission, consisting all of 
Philippine citizens who had long been in a position to study 
at close range the humanitarianism of General Wood, and all 
in the light of Wilson's illumination, could have had any 
doubts about the Wood characteristics. 7 

A new detail, now added to the necessary qualifications for 
Philippine independence on the part of the citizens of that 
island, has been developed by the present assailment of organ- 
ized power on the resources andl liberties of the island. and in 
addition to successfully submitting to myriad other tests of 
qualifications for independence, the Filipino is called upon to 
enthusiastically support the ideas and policies of General 
Wood. which are the ideas and policies of the American House 
of Overlords. 

An intelligent cooperation with the personality and the poli- 
cies of the Governor General now makes “the primrose path” 
leading to independence. 

Like the captives of Procrustes, the Filipinos must be forced 
into this standardized bed and adjusted thereto either by 
racking or by amputation. 

What wre these specifications of our overlords promulgated 
by General Wood? 

Virst. The etho of that shibboleth of centralized business that 
“the Government should get out and keep out of business“ 
niust under this late test be memorized, adopted, and pro- 
claimed by every Filipino mother’s son before even so much as 
uttering the word independence. 

Second. Government ownership is a crime in the dogmatic 
ritual of the American house of overlords and all Filipinos in 
their activities should so recognize and punish it before ap- 
pearing in America seeking liberty. It must be shown that the 
successful Manila railroad, based upon the examples of our 
Government ownership in Panama and Alaska, has been ab- 
sorbed by private pirates in order to be in a position to con- 
sistently argue the cause for Philippine freedom. 

‘Third. The pet phrase of the Governor General is that he 
must have “authority commensurate with responsibility,” fail- 
ing to remember that he has attempted to widen his authority 
and responsibility beyond the limits of the Philippine bill of 
rights, which in his first inaugural after his appointment he 
promised a government of the people through their representa- 
tives “to the extent provided by the Jones bill.“ In spite of all 
this, by the use of a highly polished and sharpened veto 
power he has succeeded in keeping from the Filipino people, 
acting through their duly-elected representatives, whose au- 
thority proceeds from the first Filipino constitution—the Jones 
law—the right to legislate Tocally for the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands and to carry into effect their autonomous rights. 

His veto ax has fallen upon a myriad of bills where the 
Philippine Legislature attempted to exercise the autonomy 
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granted by the Jones Act. By his acts in this regard “even 
that which he hath” in the way of local control was taken 
from the Filipino, and this in violation of the declaration of 
this Congress that its object was— 


to confer upon the Filipino people as large a control of their domestic 
affairs as can be given without in the meantime Impairing the rights of 
sovereignty by the people of the United States. 


He has grievously disrupted the harmony of the islands by 
his determination to represent the people of the Philippines as 
well as the President of the United States. By this method 
he has “stifled the further development of Philippine public 
opinion by taking from the leaders their responsibility for 
domestic affairs.” 

A single case will illustrate this point: 

In 1923 the Philippine Legislature unanimously voted to sus- 
pend the penalty for nonpayment of the land tax. Governor 
General Wood yetoed this act and had President Coolidge kill 
it with his power of “final” veto. If the Philippine Legislature 
has not the power to reduce taxes it has, practically speaking, 
no legislative power at all. The control over taxes is the very 
essence of legislutive power, and while many legislative bodies 
have surrendered to the executive the exclusive authority to 
increase taxes, no legislature worthy of the name las surren- 
dered its authority to reduce taxes, and this prominent author- 
ity further said: ‘ 


Scores of other cases could be cited to show how Governor General 
Wood has taken full personal responsibility for denying to the Filipino 
that autonomy in domestic affairs which they exercised from 1918 ta 
1922. General Wood seems to forget that our policy in the Philippines 
is not to collect the most taxes nor to run the most eficient government 
possible. On the contrary, the original policy of McKinley, Root, and 
Taft, which has been followed by three Republican and two Democratic 
administration is a policy of training the Filipinos to govern them. 
selves. 


Such methods smack of present-day dictatorship, yet a great 
and intelligent people craving their ideals are to accept and 
ratify the loss of their rights before being considered prepared 
for independence, aud to glorify usurpation, and, falling prone, 
kie the good and beneficent Fernando Cortez of the Philip- 
pines. 

Fourth. Congress, per Wood's suggestions, is to be memoral- 
ized and importuned to reverse itself and repeal all those por- 
tions of the Jones Act and all concessions won by them in the 
last quarter of a century, and the Filipino people and their 
able leaders are to humbly and silently accept this cumulation 
of Wood's plans and thereby in part, according to the new 
conditions, fit themselves for independence. A bill is now in 
the offing, prepared by the satellites of the American house of 
overlords for this purpose, and to oppose it would subject any 
Filipino to the®charge that he was disqualifying himself for 
freedom, 

Fifth. Oblivious of the fact that the Jones law does not set 
up a presidential form of government, and that the Supreme 
Court lias decided that the Constitution does not follow the 
flag in the Philippines, and that the theory of separation of 
powers in the light of the United States Constitution hus never 
been a fundamental theory of government in the Philippine 
Isiands, General Wood with military persistency claims that 
there must exist in the Philippines that form of government 
which can not under the law in the Philippines so exist, to wit, 
the Montesquieus theory of the separation of government into 
legislative, executive, and judicial departments, a system oniy 
partially workable in the United States. 

In revolutionary France a series of such constitutions failed. 
There a stable constitution was not found until certain alll- 
ances were made between the various forces of the nation in 
the constitution of 1875. Such is the general arrangement pre- 
vailing in European constitutions, 

Uncertainty in the stability of Latin-American Republies has 
heen caused largely by reason of their efforts to keep their 
legislative, executive, and judicial departments divorced each 
from the other. 

The new organization set up in the Philippines under the 
Jones law and in no way in defiance thereof was not, strictly 
speaking, the presidential form. Thereunder departmental sec- 
retaries, haying full responsibility in their offices subject to the 
supervision of the Governor General, serve during the term of 
the legislature, at the opening of which they are appointed. 
Instead of absolute divorce between them snd the legislature, 
on the contrary they may appear voluntarily or on request 
before either House to be heard on matters affecting their de- 
partments. They are united with the lenders of the legislature 
in one body, the council of state, presided over by the Goyernor 
General, constituting at all times a united und answerable 
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body, emanating from the people themselves and proceeding 
effectively. On this subject Hon. Sergio Osmena, one of the 
great conservative constitutional lawyers of the world, says: 


In the widest development of this system the leaders of the legis- 
lature would sit with the Governor General as members of his cabinet. 

There is nothing in the Jones law which prohthits this step; it would 
be fu accord with constitutional precedence in the Philippines. It 
would secure the closest harmony between the executive and legislature, 
and it would give to the initiative and recommendations of the former 
in matters of legislation the welght which they would necessarily lack 
if the executive were to be kept apart from the representatives of the 
people, 

General Wood, with his support and reinforcements, would 
change all this. This would destroy all collaboration between 
the heads of departments and the legislature. They would 
abolish the council of state and shrink the present partial 
autonomy into nothingness. This opinion may be tolerated for 
the purpose of consideration, but what reasonable man can con- 
ceive that the Filipino patriots must completely reverse their 
position, throw up their advocacy of autonomy, and coordinate 
with Wood and the American house of overlords in their plans 
to destroy it, und all for the purpose of presenting themselves 
in the white rebes of innocence and in the attitude of the 
abnegation of liberty and expurgated of all desire to dispute 
General Wood's ideas, so that they may appear qualified to 
assume their governmental “ self-determination ” and the inde- 
pendence of their nation. 

Such are the present policies of General Wood; yet, if he con- 
tinues to bring forth and advocate in the future the strategy 
of organized business in its attack on Philippine independence, 
he must bring forward the new arguments and plans which 
have already been agreed upon in the American house of over- 
lords and with a wide publicity have been already carried to 
Congress and support demanded thereon and likewise urged 
that aH dissent thereto on the part of Philippine patriots 
will be considered as an argument against their qualifications 
for ultimate independence, for by their advocates their Ameri- 
ean Chamber of Commerce in Manila in liaison with the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, now embedded and powerful in 
the Capitol, their Mayos, their Johnsons, and their Lyons, all 
having simultaneously and enthusiastically caught up the 
clarion cry of Lord Barron himself in his Wall Street ser- 
mons—not on the Mount—in 1921 and the shriek of the New 
York Tribune gloriously announcing that— 


with oll in sight the practical probability of our withdrawing from 
the Philippines may be dismissed summarily— 


Do they not declare their dogma: 

First. That a congressional assertion of the establishment 
of a territorial goyernment for the Philippines under permanent 
soverciguty of the United States should be had. 

Second. That any claim that the United States made any 
promise of independence is a lie. 

Third. That the preamble to the Jones bill has no legal or 
moral force. 

Fourth. That the statements of our Presidents from McKin- 
ley to Harding holding out independence when a stable goyern- 
ment is estublished in the Philippines were made without ‘au- 
thority und are not binding on the people of the United States 
and are therefore to be repudiated. 

Fifth. That neither the President nor the Congress of the 
United States has power to grant liberty to the Philippine 
people. 

Upon these new propositions the American house of lords 
has “girded up its loins ” and hopes to be successful in smother- 
ing Philippine independence and in capturing Philippine 
resources. 

Just now the shock troops engaging on behalf of the overlords 
in the actual contest with the Filipinos in endeavoring to retain 
their present rights is found in that arm of the service com- 
manded by the rubber barons. 

The whole rubber investigation is nothing more than one 
propaganda “stunt” designed to give publicity to a campaign 
for the United States to repudiate its promises of freedom and 
to retain the Filipinos permanently as vassals. 

Publicity propaganda is not limited to the voice, to the press, 
or to the radio, as there are numerous other schemes of laying 
before the public the arguments and schemes of the business 
nobles. There are Sulgrave and Alexander Hamilton insti- 
tutes, American economic societies, foundations, and federations 
without number. 

The greatest publicity plan in working the so-called“ cducat- 
ing the public’ game is through the means of an investigation 
preferably a congressional one. 

And so when in early 1923 there seemed to exist bright 
prospects for the independence of the Philippines the clans of 
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business met and discussed and laid plans for its ultimate 
defeat. 

Congress, it was agreed, directly or indirectly, must be in- 
fluenced along the lines of repudiating the promises made to our 
Philippine friends and towurd throwing the islands into a Terri- 
tory and thereby knocking Philippine independence into a 
cocked hat. ; 

We have in this country, and they are accessible to the Ameri- 
can house of overlords, and perhaps may even rank as brother 
lords, individuals, who by reason of their civie wantonness, un- 
principled education, aud brains are able to handle just such 
big questions. In times gone by such service was rendered in 
behalf of the State for the benefit of the kings and occasionally 
for the people, and with Othello, they might say, “I have done 
the State some service.” Now, this service is performed for 
the benefit of what has been practically substituted for the 
State—the despotism of big business. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the genius of Herbert 
Hoover, master adviser of massed money, should be called at 
once into play. No one understands the legerdemain of busi- 
ness craft better than he, and in the American house of over- 
lords no member stands higher in their honor than Sir Herbert 
Hoover. Thereupon the injection of the rubber question into 
the claims for Philippine independence was so diabolically 
wise that every Plutus in hell roared with glee. 

As a scheme for confounding that part of public opinion made 
up of autoyehicle users by dangling the false and delusive hopes 
of cheaper rubber tires before them, appealed instantly to the 
business nobility and Lord Harriman rose and riotously pro- 
claimed— 


let the Government assert permanent subjection of the Phillppines; 
the thing to do is to get every man who owns an automobile and who 
is consequently interested in the future prices of rubber tires to write 
to Secretary Hooyer and his Congressman demanding that this dilatory 
policy be abandoned. 


The plan of choking to death the happiness and self-determi- 
nation of 10,000,000 people by crude rubber then having been 
determined upon, the quick movements to that end came thick 
and fast. Hoover, as Secretary of Commerce, induced the Con- 
gress to appropriate a half u million dollars to investigate the 
rubber situation in the Philippines, and all with great publicity, 

One H. N. Whitford, a slave of the rubber lords and bearing 
the title of general manager of the crude rubber department of 
the Rubber Association of America, was placed in Hoover's 
hands to investigate the subject. Great propagating effect was 
produced, by this appointment, 

Almost at the same time Lord Firestone and citizen Henry 
Ford began to secure large space in the public prints announc- 
ing their plans to extend the rnbber industry to the Philippines, 
Meanwhile public attention was being directed to this rubber 
talk and indirectly to the desires of the Filipinos. 

In this manner the propagating work reached a considerable 
part of the Nation, but not until the Whitford report was made 
was the big blast let loose. Then it was that every page of 
every paper in the country was penetrated with its results. 
Rubber could be raised successfully in the Philippines! The 
ether above us and around us now about to be monopolized 
under a bill just passed by the House as an additional exclusive 
means of propaganda by our overlords—wus permeated with 
tales of rubber possibilities, and, 10, there also rose the voice 
of Frederick William Wile, who throws upon the air with 
somewhat careless regard for exactness that which is never 
critical and frequently beneficial to our overpowering princes. 

Neither by the “ Voice of the Capitol” nor by his press re- 
ports of the possibilities of raising crude rubber in the Philip- 
pines did he ever fail to couple therewith in a most prominent 
way the dire statement that failure confronted the investment 
of American capital in rubber enterprises in the Philippines, 
because such rights of self-determination and autonomy have 
been accorded to the Philippines that the hazard was too great 
and that, therefore, before American capital would venture 
there in rubber raising all our idealistic and nonexploiting 
efforts there must be abandoned and our erection of a great 
far eastern republic must cease and the islands transferred 
into territorial wilds. 

In the discussion in the House on the 21st day of December, 
1925, when H. Res. 59 was passed, when it was suggested that 
the investigation was really a propaganda scheme against 
Philippine independence, it was denied with some few words 
and with much shaking of the head. 

I think our House leaders were honest in their belief that the 
investigation should touch only the Stevenson or rubber con- 
trol. However, a careful reading of the evidence taken in the 
hearings before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee shows that from the yery start the question of Philip- 
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pine independence and the breaking down of Philippine au- 
tonomy was to be the main object of the quest, and with fatal 
persistency the pursuit continues on down into the report of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on March 
13, 1926, and, as originally planned by the overlords in their 
fight to hold the resources of the Philippines and as staged by 
Lord Hoover, recommends an initial compliance by Congress 
with the demands of the would-be destroyers of Philippine 
autonomy. 

Indeed, Mr. Hoover and the witnesses volunteering from the 
Rubber Trust and the Department of Commerce were very care- 
ful not even to seratch the great rubber control, often apologiz- 
ing for snying a word which might be construed as stepping on 
the British toes of some comrade in the Nnglish-speaking union, 
the Sulgrave Manor, or the New York group of non-American 
interniutional bankers, 

The whole affair was staged by Mr. Hoover and the rubber 
barons, as keen servants of the American overlords, for the 
purpose of producing material which might be used, us it is in 
said report, for the purpose of inducing Congress and the 
country to break down Philippine autonomy by augmenting the 
powers of the Governor General now advocated by represent- 
atives of sinister financial interests through their paid writers 
and American congressional tourists who claimed to have ae- 
quired expert knowledge in the premises because they were at 
one time in Manila, sat on the veranda of the Manila Hotel, 
smoked Manila cigars, and read Katherine Mayo's book. [Ap- 
plause, ] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 12 minutes 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastings]. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I want to discuss the bill, 
H. R. 8860, which I have introduced, to amend section 15 of 
the act of Congress approved July 17, 1916, known as the Fed- 
eral farm loan act. 

I have frequently said that, in my opinion, the Federal farm 
loan act is one of the greatest pieces of constructive legislation 
ever enacted for the benefit of the farmers by Congress. The 
amendment which I propose provides for the appointment of 
local agents by the Federal Farm Loan Board in the various 
localities where local farm-loan associations fail, neglect, or 
refuse to properly serve the needs of any locality. The amend- 
ment confers upon such local agent about the same authority 
which the secretary-trensurer of a loan association now has. 
Tt does not in any material respect change the existing law. 
The loans which are applied for through applications filed with 
such agents would continue to be subject to the same condi- 
tions and restrictions as if made through the farm loan asso- 
ciations. My contention is that this amendment, if adopted, 
would greatly popularize the Federal farm loan act and would 
result in many farmers availing themselves of its provisions 
and greatly expedite action upon loans by the farm land banks. 

This bill (II. R. 3860) has been submitted to the Farm Loan 
Board and, after most careful consideration, the Farm Loan 
Board has submitted the following report thereon: 


This bill would amend the farm loan act so as to provide that 
Federal land banks may accept applications for loans through agents 
in territory where It has been determined that national farm loan 
associations have not been formed, or that the associations, when 
formed, neglect or refuse to serve the necds of their territory. 

The board does not oppose this legislation, but, on the contrary, 
believes that it might be of material assistance to eligible farmers in 
a great many sections of the United States. If your committee should 
favor the principle of this bill, I shall be very glad to go over the 
details with you with the thought of assisting in perfecting it, 


Section 15 of the rural credits bill, which this bill proposes 
to amend, provides for the appointment of agents only when 
no local association las been formed, and the agent to be ap- 
pointed must be an incorporated bank, trust company, mort- 
gage company, or savings institution, chartered by the State, 
and this agent is required to indorse and become liable for the 
payment of the loan. The amount of the loan to be made by 
such agents is limited to ten times the capital and surplus of 
such institution, Such agent is permitted to be paid not to 
exceed one-half of 1 per cent of the unpaid principal of the 
Joan, and this must be deducted from the diyidends payable 
to the borrower, and if no dividends are paid to the borrower, 
of course, no commission is paid to the agent. There is a fur- 
ther provision that in the event of the organization of a local 
association no further loans shall be negotiated through the 
agent so appointed, In my judgment, no bank or trust company 
can afford to accept the agency under these conditions. None 
have been appointed, so far as I know, in the State of Okla- 
homa. None have been appointed where a local association has 
been formed but ceases to be active. The amendment to which 
I am directing your attention proyides that whenever it ap- 
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pears to the board that local farm loan associations have not 
been formed, or such association after having been formed, 
fails, neglects, or refuses to serve properly the needs of the ter- 
ritory in its locality, it does not require the appointment of a 
bank or trust company, and the agents appointed are to give 
bond, serve at the pleasure of the board, and receive as com- 
pensation not exceeding 1 per cent of the amount of the loan 
made, with a minimum fee of $5 for each loan. When a local 
association is organized and serves the community, uo further 
loans are made through such agent. 

At a previous session, when henrings were had upon a similar 
bill which T introduced, members of the farm land bank ap- 
peared before the committee in person and indorsed the provi- 
sions of this proposed amendment. 

Under the provisions of the farm loan act of July 17, 1916, 
a Farm Loan Board was created, with general supervising con- 
trol over the 12 farm land banks located throughout the conn- 
try. These lind banks are authorized to make loans to farmers 
upon the amortization plan. They charge the farmer no greater 
rate of interest than that which they have to pay upon tax- 
exempt farm land bank bonds which are authorized to he issued 
and sold, plus the expense of management, and 1 per cent per 
annum, payable semiannually, is added, to be applied to tke 
reduction of the principal. The last issue of farm Jand bank 
bonds bears a rate of 4½ per cent, and were sold to yield 4.28 
per cent. If financial conditions improve, a 4 per cent tax- 
exempt farm land bank bond should sell at par, Treasury cer- 
tificates offered n few days ago bearing a rate of 3% per cent 
interest were sold at par. The rate of interest charged to the 
farmers by the farm land banks ranges from 5 to 514 per 
cent, in addition to the 1 per cent amortization applied on the 
principal, The St. Paul bank charges 5 per cent, the Louisville 
bank 5 per cent, the Omalin bank 514 per cent, and the Wichita 
bank 544 per vent, and the board hopes in the near future to 
be able to reduce all these rates to 5 per cent, In the event 
4 per cent bonds are issued and sold for par, and it would 
require payment of 1 per cent for cost of administration and 
1 per cent amortization, making the farmers pay 6 per cent, 
this 6 per cent would pay both principal and interest. 

The statement of the Federal Farm Loan Bureau shows net 
mortgage loans made by the 12 farm land banks to February 28, 
1926, totals $1,019,485,621.16. 

The farm lund bank located at Wichita, Kans., which serves 
my district, shows loans to the amount or $83,201,656.07. 

There can no longer be any doubt as to the success of this 
legislation and of its very great importance to the farmers of 
the country. When the legislation was enacted many farmers 
in the West were paying 10 per cent interest on loans and 
most of them 8 per cent or more, including commissions. 
Immediately upon the passage of the act interest rates were 
reduced by mortgage companies and insurance companies mak- 
ing loans in my State, so that a lower rate of interest is now 
being charged to the farmers and more favorable terms given 
as to renewals. 

What I am trying to do is to popularize this law and to have 
the farmers generally take an interest in it and avail them- 
selves of its privileges. Many of them do not understand it. 
They do not appreciate that they can borrow money at 5 per 
cent or 5% per cent, add 1 per cent to be applied to the reduc- 
tion of the principal, and that by paying 6 per cent or 6½ per 
cent interest they are paying both principal and interest. If 
a local agent were appointed in counties where no local loan 
associations have been formed, or where one has been formed 
aud is not functioning, and if he is permitted to make a mini- 
mum charge for his services in advising farmers as to how to 
take advantage of this law, assist them in initiating loans, 
make the preliminary preparations, forward their papers to 
the bank which serves their district, I feel sure that many 
more farmers would avail themselves of the privileges of the 
law. The more loans made to the farmers will result in a 
proportionate reduction of the expense of administration and 
a gradual reduction of the rate charged. There are approxi- 
mately 6,500,000 farmers throughout the United States. In- 
eluding members of their families some 40,000,000 people liye 
on the farm and are directly dependent upon farming for a 
living, Almost everyone throughout the country is dependent 
upon the prosperity of the farmer and is directly dependent 
upon him for his food supplies. Therefore, the prosperity of 
the farmer affects the entire citizenship of the country. 

Now, coming to the amendment which I have been urging, 
why is it necessary and how would it help to expedite loans and 
popularize the law and allow more farmers to take advantage 
of its provisions? 

Many farmers, in the first place, are reluctant to join loan 
associations. They prefer to pay a higher rate of interest te 
loan companies, Ip the second place, it has been my expe- 
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rience, from a study of the local loan associations formed in 
my district, that when a number of the farmers get together 
and form such an association and secure their own loans the 
association is thereafter imictive so far as attempting to induce 
additional members to take adyiuntage of it. 

In my own district, with eight counties, four of them—Adair, 
Melntosh, Okmulgee, and Sequoyali—have no local loan associa- 
tions and therefore receive no advantages from the law, except 
when an applicant for a loan may be attached to an adjoining 
county, and there are but few of these. The other four coun- 
ties—Cherekee, Haskell, Muskogee, and Wagoner—have local 
associations. Up to October $1, 1923, there was loaned through 
the associations in those four eounties as follows: Cherokee 
County, 87 members, amount of loans $65,400; Haskell County. 
22 members, amount of loans $39,400; Muskogee Count, 29 
members, amount of loans $89,200; and Wagoner County, 42 
members, amount of loans $138,900. During the period from 
November 1, 1928, to October 31, 1924, only 3 new members 
were served in Cherokee County, 2 in Haskell County, 2 in 
Muskogee County, and 1 in Wagoner County; or 8 in all. Total 
amount loaned aggregated $30,600. During the period from 
November 1, 1924, to October 31, 1925, 7 new members were 
served in Cherokee County, 7 in Haskell County, 2 in Muskogee 
County, and none in Wagoner County; or a total of 16. To 
these 16 new members only $29,200 was loaned during the past 
year. 

The reason for this is plain. Section 7 of the rural credits 
bill provides for the election of officers of local associations 
“and a loan committee of three members.“ All officers, ex- 
cept the secretary-treasurer, serve without compensation, Only 
the “ rensonahle expenses of the loan committee” are paid by 
the association. 

Section 10 provides that when a prospective borrower makes 
application for a loan it shall be first referred to the “loan 
committee“ provided for in section 7 of the act. 

The Joan committee is required to examine the land offered 
as security, make n detailed written report signed by all three 
members, give the appraisal of the land as found by them, and 
such other information as may be required by the rules and 
regulations, and no loan can be approved without a favorable 

“report, 

The difficulty is in securing an active “loan committee” to 
function without compensation after they have themselves been 
seryed. The above table shows that they have not been active, 
at least in my district, and therefore the importance of mak- 
ing loans throngh an agent such as I have proposed in the 
amendment which I have submitted. 

My contention is that this table which I am submitting here- 
with conclusively shows that the local loan associations, once 
formed, and after the original charter members secure their 
money, are not active in pressing the adyantages of the law 
upon others, and inducing them to take advantage of it. 
Statement showing loans closed from organization of the Federal land 


Dank to October 31, 1925, by countics, in second congressional district, 
State of Oklahoma ; 


Nov. 1, 1923, to 
Oct. 31, 1924 


Organization to 
Oct. 31, 1923 


Nov. 1, 1924, to 
Oct. 31, 1925 


Counties 


7 Num- 
Total 
12 — amount 1 amount ue of amount 
towers loaned | powers | loaned rowers | loaned 
SIERE NTEN 5 OR Lael Bye ee ö 
Cherokee... 37 65, 400 3 | $10,500 7 811,00 
Haskell 39, 400 7,4 5 


Molntosh 
Muskogee. 
Okmulgee 
Sequoyah 
Wagoner... 


The total number of loans made up to October 31, 1924, in 
Oklahoma was 6,592, to which number was loaned the sum of 
$18,204,000.85. 

Loans may be made to the amount of 50 per cent of the ap- 
praised value of the land and 20 per cent of the appraised 
value of the insured, permanent improvements. 

If a local agent, to whom would be paid a minimum fixed 
fee for his compensation, were appointed in each county to 
represent the farm land bank serving that district, he would 
be able to familiarize the farmers with the requirements of 
the Jaw, aid them in preparing their papers, and would be able 
to give them such information as to procedure and as to the 
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amount they could probably secure on their lands, thereby mini- 
mizing the number of loans rejected and expedite the con- 
sideration of all applications for loans. In my judgment, this 
is a matter of great importance to the farmers throughout the 
country. Everybody appreciates that the farmers have been 
depressed during the past few years, and we have been en- 
deayoring to find n proper solution for their problems. I have 
taken occasion heretofore to say that iu my judgment it will 
require the enactment of a series of bills to solve the problems 
of the farmers. I wish to emphasize this particular amend- 
ment which I am pressing upon the attention of the Members 
of the House. I believe that if this amendment were enacted 
it would aid many of the worthy, thrifty, honest, und economi- 
cal tenant farmers to own their own farms. 

the Census Bureau reports that in Oklahoma there are 
197,218 farms. Of these, $1,226 are operated by their owners, 
115,498 by tenant farmers, and 494 by managers. 

I want to make it possible for every tenent farmer to own 
his own home. If I have any hobby it is to help every man 
to live on his own land. The enactment of this amendment 
would do much to accomplish that. The local agent could bring 
to the attention of the tenant farmers the advantages of this 
law and would show him how to make his application, and 
this would encourage him to try to buy a farm for himself and 
would result in untold thousands of them buying small tracts 
of land, giving the first mortgage to the farm land banks, and 
giving a second mortgage for the balance of the purchase price. 
He would be enabled to pay off his loan to the farm land bank 
through a long-time loan and through industry, thrift, and 
economy he would be able to gradually pay off the second mort- 
gage and finally own his home. 

Now, let us examine the benefits that would result from this, 
When a man owns his own land he conserves the soil, he 
rotates the crops, diversifies the products he plants; he uses 
his spare hours in repairing und building improvements, he 
terraces the land to prevent the soil from washing away, he 
fills up the ditches, he puts out a small orchard, and gives 
more attention to studying the crops adapted to the particular 
soil which he owns. In this way of caring for and cultivating 
the land it is made stronger and more productive and enables 
the farmer to raise at least 50 per cent more per acre at but 
little, if any, greater expense, The taxes are uo greater and the 
cost of maintenance is about the same. 

Now, if the farmers, through better methods, are enabled to 
ruise 50 per cent more corn, wheat, cotton, alfalfa, and other 
products upon tlie same acreage, he has that much more to sell 
and has therefore reduced the cost of production. It necessarily 
adds greatly to his prosperity and correspondingly adds to the 
prosperity of the community and the entire Nation. 

Agriculture is our basie industry, and this is particularly 
true of my district. Byery person living in the towns and cities 
is largely dependent upon the farmer and is as deeply in- 
terested in the prosperity of the farmer as the farmer is him- 
self. very merchant, banker, laboring or professional man is 
interested in legislation which will be of advantage to the 
farmer. 

If we can, by legislation, make it possible for the farmer to 
borrow-money for long terms at low rates of interest, it will 
encourage more farmers to own their own homes and will 
aurey add to their prosperity and to that of the entire country 
as well. 

This bill will not weaken the present law but will strengthen 
and popularize it and I hope to continue to press it upon the 
attention of Congress until this or some similar amendment 
receives favorable consideration. In the meantime I want to 
urge upon the peeple of my State and the country the advis- 
ability of their studying the provisions of this law, forming 
local associations and taking advantage of its terms. 

The provisions of the rural credits bill can only be availed 
of by the owners of farms or those desiring to purchase farm 
lands. Loans are made only to purchase farms, pay off mort- 
gages, purchase equipment, fertilizer, and livestock, to pro- 
vide buildings and other improvements of farm lands, and no 
loan can be made at a greater rate of interest than 6 per cent. 
The original act was a splendid piece of constructive legisla- 
tion. It should be amended as I have indicated. [Applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hawrey, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having had under consideration the bill H. R. 10425, 
the legislative appropriation bill, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 
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GREAT LAKES TO THE ATLANTIC DEEP WATERWAY 


Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a summary on the 
St. Lawrence waterway by Mr. C. P. Craig and ex-Governor 
H. L. Harding. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, under permission granted I am 
submitting herewith a brief presented on behalf of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association to the Board of En- 
gincers for Rivers and Harbors, by Mr. Charles P. Craig and Mr. 
W. L. Harding, covering economie and navigation features of 
the report of the special board on preliminary examination on 
the deeper waterway from the Great Lakes to the Hudson 
Rivor: 

This brief on the facts is presented to your honorable board by the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association to support the conclu- 
sions reached by the special engineering board created by act of Con- 
gress to make survey and findings on the matter of connecting the 
Great Lakes with the Hudson River, and thence with the ocean. 

We support the conclusions of the report now under consideration, 
namely, that a ship canal across New York State connecting the Great 
Lakes with the ocean via the Hudson River be not recommended for 
the reason that the construction of the proposed waterway would not 
Vesult in benefits commensurate with the required expenditure and 
further sustain the report on the following grounds: 

(1) It is conceded by even the proponents of a New York route that 
the Great Lakes should and of right ought to be connected by a deep- 
water navigation route to the oceaa, 

(2) It is the claim of the Great Lakes territory that they are justly 
entitled to— 

(a) The natural way out to the sen. 

(b) The way beset with the least navigation hindrances or re- 
Strletlous. 

(e) The way that 30-foot-draft ocean vessels can and will navigate. 

(d) The way that is economically feasible, 

(e) The way that is enginceringly most feasible. 

(t) The only way that is practical from a navigation standpoint. 

(g) The way where there is an abundant supply of water. 

(h) The way where there is opportunity for yet greater development. 
as trade increases. 8 

(i) Tue way free from overhead bridges and beset with only seven 
locks in three flights. 

JJ The way that will serve the grain-producing portion of the 
country best. 

» (k) The way that will serve the foreign and domestic trade of 
cach and every part of the whole United States. 

(3) The report should. be sustained in its conclusions because 

(a) Eighty-two bridges and 20 locks make navigation slow, tedious, 
and impracticable, ` 

(b) The 25-foot maximum depth available in the Oswego-Hudson 
route does not supply present demands for deep shipping out from the 
Great Lakes. 

(e) One hundred and sixty miles of restricted channel is at best 
only second-class navigation. 

(d) The route from Oswego to the Hudson requires a lift of 123.6 
feet and a drop of 379 feet; in all a total lockage of 512.6 feet. 

(e) The Oswego-Hudson route across New York is not the shortest 
distance in either mileage or sailing time to the world markets in 
which the north Mississippi Valley is vitally interested. 

(t) The Oswego-Hudson route will complete the isolation of all 
New England by removing her from the sea lane of commerce. 

(g) The Mississippi River serves all the territory in foreign trade 
not served best by the St. Lawrence so far as mileage is concerned. 

(h) The New York barge system now serves lower New York State 
and the metropolitan district. 

(4) The report should be sustained because the Great Lakes territory 
und all of the United States are entitled to the best route connecting 
the Great Lakes with the ocean, 

(5) The connection of the Great Lakes with the ocean via the St. 
Lawrence is not, as commonly understood, an inland waterway improve- 
ment. It is, in fact and in truth, extending an arm of the ocean inland 
and giving the northern part of the United States practically ocean 
shore line, thus developing all of the possible ocean ports of the United 
States. 

I, BRIEF OUTLINE OF IMPORTANT REPORTS 
DEMAND FOR AbHZUAT CHANNEL TO THE SEA 

For more than a century there has been a well-founded demand for 
an adequate waterway connecting the Great Lakes with the sca. The 
history of this demand carries us back to the days when the steamboat 
was still n dream and ocean transportation was conducted solely in 
clipper ships and other sail crafts, whose drafts avcraged but 8 to 12 
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feet. Vessels sailing on the Great Lakes had an average draft even 
less than this. As late as 1840 2 full cargo of grain on the Great 
Lakes comprised only 3,000 bushels, or less than 100 tons. 

The first steamer on the Great Lakes was built in 1816, and up to 
1820 only 4 steamers had been built on the Lakes, as compared with 
71 on the western rivers and 52 on the Atlantic coast, In the next 
10 years 8 steamers were built on the Lakes, and 1 of these in 
1832 made the first trip from Lake Erle to Chicago, 

The Erie Canal, begun in 1817 and opened October 6, 1825, provided a 
water route for grain from the Illinois prairies to reach the populated 
districts along the Atlantic coast and to enter the channels of foreign 
trade through North Atlantic ports. The canal was 4 feet deep and 
40 feet wide, and could float boats carrying 30 tons of freight. It 
was subsequently enlarged and deepencd to 6 feet, but not before the 
question of constructing a canal between Lakes Erie and Ontario suit- 
able for the passage of lake vessels had become a real issue, 

Navigation between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario was made possible 
for the first time in 1829 when the Welland Canal was completed and 
opened to navigation. Ey 1846 this canal had been given a depth of 
9 feet, and by 1887 it had been still further enlarged to provide a 
depth of 14 feet, The Oswego branch of the Erie Canal was begun 
in 1825 and finished in 1828. It was enlurged to provide a depth of 
7 feet in 1862, 

SHIP CHANNEL INVESTIGATIONS 


The earliest offlelnl reports were confined to the construction of a 
canal from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario. ‘The depths considered in these 
earlier projects, while wholly insufficient for present-day occan aud 
lake shipping, were suitable for vessels of the type at that time operat- 
Ing on the Great Lakes. 

It win not be necessary to mention all the early reports submitted 
by authorities of the Government and of the State of New York, with 
respect to a ship channel between Lakes Erie and Ontario and between 
Luke Ontario and tidewater. A few of the various investigations are 
of outstanding interest, however, and furnish the basic data upon 
which later estimates and conclusions have been predicated, 

Pursuant to the sundry civil act of March 2, 1895, the President 
appointed a commission composed of Messrs. James B. Angell, John 
E. Russell, and Lyman E. Cooley. The item of law authorizing this 
commission was as follows: 

“ Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States is author- | 
ized to appoint immediately after the passage of this joint resolution 
three persons, who shall have power to meet and confer with any 
similar committee which may be appointed by the Government of Great 
Britain or the Dominion of Canada, and who shall make inquiry and 
report whether it is feasible to build such canals as shall enable ves- 
sels engaged in ocean commerce to pass to and fro between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean, with an adequate and controllable 
supply of water for continual usc, where such canals can be most con- 
yeniently located, and the probable cost of the same, with estimates 
in detail; and if any part of the same shall be built in the territory 
of Canada, what regulations or treaty arrangements will be necessary 
between the United States and Great Britain to preserve the free use 
of such canals to the people of this country at all times; and all 
necessary facts and considerations relating to the construction and 
use of decp-water channels between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic 
Ocean.” 

The commission submitted its report on Januars 8, 1897, which was 
published as House Document No. 192, Vifty-fourth Congress, second 
session. This report will hereinafter be referred to as the report of 
the Deep Waterways Commission. It will be noted from the item of 
law authorizing this investigation that it contemplated a study by 
Canada as well as the United States. Soon after the personnel of the 
United States commission was announced the Dominion of Canada 
appointed three commissioners, who cooperated with the United States 
commissioners in the consideration of the problems Involved. 

In compliance with the river and harbor act of June 3, 1896, Maj, 
T. W. Symons, Corps of Engincers, United States Army, made an esti- 
mate of the “cost of construction of a ship canal by the most practical 
route wholly within the United States from the Great Lukes to the 
navigable waters of the Hudson River, of sufficient capacity to trans- 
port the tonnage of the Lakes to the sea.” ‘This report was submitted 
under date of June 23, 1897, and is printed in House Document No. 86, 
Fifty-fifth Congress, first session. It will hereinafter be referred to as 
the Symons report. 

Under a provision in the sundry civil act of June 4, 1897, a board 
of engineers, consisting of Maj. Chas. W. Raymond, Corps ef Engineers, 
United States Army, Alfred Noble, and George Y. Wisner, were ap- 
pointed to make “surveys and examinations (including estimate of 
cost) of deep waterways and the routes thereof between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic tidewaters, as recommended by the report of 
the Deep Waterways Commission.” This was the first actual survey 
of the complete routes to the seaboard, and the data acquired by the 
investigation have formed the basis of all subsequent reports. The 
report of the board was submitted under date of June 30, 1900, and is 
published in House Document No. 149, Vifty-sixth Congress, second 
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session. It will be herelnafter referred to as the report of the Board 
of Engineers on Deep Waterways. The surveys covered two routes 
between Lake Erie and Ontario, one from La Salle to Lewiston and the 
other from Tonawanda to Oleott; also two routes from Lake Ontario 
to tidewater, one ly way of the St. Lawrence River, Lake Champlain, 
aud the Hudson River and the other by way of Oswego, Oneida Lake, 
Mohawk River, and Hudson River. 

The river and harbor net approved March 2, 1919, ordered a prelimi- 
nary examination of * such routes between the Great Lakes and the 
Hudson River as may be considered practical by the Chief of Engineers, 
with n view to securing a waterway admitting o¢ean-going vessels to 
the Great Lakes.“ This report was submitted by Lieut. Col. Clarke 8, 
Smith, Corps of Eugincers, on April 27, 1920, This report is published 
in House Document No. 890, Sixty-sixth Congress, third session, 

The river and harbor act approved March 2, 1919, contained the fol- 
lowing item: 

“Sec, 9. That the International Joint Commission created by the 
trenty between the United States and Great Britain relating to boundary 
waters between the United States and Canada, signed at Washington, 
January 11, 1909, under the provisions of article 9 of sald trenty, is 
requested to investigate what further improvement of the St. Lawrence 
River between Montreal and Lake Ontario is necessary to make the 
same navigable for ocean-going vessels, together with the estimated 
cost thereof, and report to the Government of the Dominion of Canada 
und to the Congress of the United States, with its recommendations for 
cooperation by the United States with the Dominion of Canada in the 
improvement of said river.” 

The report of the commission was submitted under date of December 
19, 1921, and is published in Senate Document No. 114, Sixty-seventh 
Congress, second session, The engineering data and estimates of cost 
are contained in a speéial report by Col. W. P. Wooten, Corps of En- 
gineers, United States Army, and Mr. W. A. Bowden, chief engineer, 
department of railways and canals, of Canada, Au investigation of the 
transportation and cconomic aspects of the project was made by Dr. 
R. 8. MacElwee and Alfred H. Ritter. Both of these reports were for- 
warded to Congress as appendices to the report of the International 
Joint Commission. 

The report of the International Joint Commission, referred to above, 
was favorable to the development of the St. Lawrence waterway, and it 
embodied recommendations for further study of the engineering data. 
On March 14, 1924, the President of the United States appointed a com- 
mission, known as the St. Lawrence Commission of the United 
States, to: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 14, 192}. 
Hon, Herperr Hoover, 
Seerctary of Commerce. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: In appointing the St. Lawrence Commission of 
the United States under your chairmanship I desire to set out my views 
as to the work that the commission can properly undertake. 

Tt is my desire that the commission should thoroughly consider the 
whole project in its economic and national aspects, should solicit the 
views of the various sections of the community, should be able to 
express un opinion as to whether or not the project should be under- 
tuken at the present time, Tf this judgment should be in the afirma- 
tive, then I wish the conimission to consider the formulation of such 
projects as might be submitted for international agreement on con- 
struction. finance, and ndministration,“all of which of course must be 
of a preliminary nature as a basis for formal negotiations with the 
Canadian Government and obviously subject to the views of Congress. 

In order that the work of the commission shall be coordinated with 
the joint engineering investigations suggested in the correspondence 
with the Canadian Government, I am to-day asking that the War 
Department place under your direction the necessary engineering officers 
and you will, as Secretary of Commerce, represent our Government in 
these matters. 

The project of opening the Great Lakes to ocean-going ships and de- 
velopment of the great power resources of the St. Lawrence River, on 
behalf of both the Canadian and American people, has been a hope long 
treasured by many millions of our people, and it is in the desire that 
this matter, if it is sound and practicable, should be brought one step 
nearer to consummation that I am asking you and your fellow commis- 
sioners to serve in this matter. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

The personnel of this commission is as follows: 

Herbert Hooyer, Secretary of Commerce, chairman, 

William C. Breed, attorney at law, New York City, former president 
New York Merchants’ Association. 

Charles L. Allen, Worcester, Mass. 

James E. Davidson, Bay City, Mich., vice president American Ship 
Building Co., Bay City. 

James P. Goodrich, Winchester, Ind., formerly Governor of Indiana. 

James R. Howard, Chicago, III., formerly president American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

James D. Noonan, American Federation of Labor. 
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Stephen B. Davis, Washington, D. C., counsel. 

Charles P. Craig, Duluth, Minn, executive secretary. 

To advise the commission in reference to the engineering questions 
involved, a board of three officers of the Corps of Engineers was ap- 
pointed and funds appropriated for necessary surveys. Said board 
has not made its report. The commission aforesaid can not conclude 
its study of this project and make lis report to the President until 
after the report of the International Board of Engincers has been made 
available. 

Under the terms of the river and harbor act of March 3, 1925, a 
special board of engineers was appointed to make a preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of 2 deep waterway “from the Great Lakes to 
the Hudson River suitable for vessels of a draft of 20 or 25 feet, said 
board to make use, so far as applicabic, of the existing data and to 
make its report on or before May 1, 1926.“ 

In addition to the studies of the Federal Government, the State of 
New York has at various tinres given consideration to the question of 
constructing a waterway wholly within that State. The successful 
competition of the railroads with the Erie Canal, resulting in the loss 
of much of the canal's through traffic, made it necessary for the State 
to determine whether the canal should be abandoned, enlarged so as 
to mect the requirements of 1,000-ton barges, or still further enlarged 
to meet the requirements of ships. 

On March 8, 1899, Governor Roosevelt appointed a body of seven 
men to serve on what was known as the committee on canals. This 
committee consisted of Gen. Francis V. Greene, George E. Green, John 
N. Scatcherd, Maj. Thomas W. Symons, Frank S. Witherbee, Edward 
A. Bond, and John N. Partridge. Major Symons had already ex- 
pressed his views on the relative adyantages of a ship canal and a 
barge canal in the Federal report, already referred to, submitted by 
lim in 1897. The report of the committee on canals was submitted 
to the governor on January 15, 1900. This report will be hereinafter 
referred to as the report of the State committee on canals, 

As a result of the recommendation of the State committee on canals 
in favor of a waterway for 1,000-ton barges in preference to a ship 
canal, a survey to deyclop a project for this improvement was made 
by the State engineer, and his report thereon was submitted to the 
governor on February 12, 1901. This report is known as the Pre- 
liminary Barge Canal Survey. 

Following the passage of the barge canal law in 1903, adopting 
dimensions differing from those proposed in the Preliminary Barge 
Canal Survey report new plans and specifications were required, On 
March 3, 1904, the governor appointed an advisory board of consult- 
ing engineers. The work of this board related to purely engineering 
questions connected with the construction work, and the various re- 
ports submitted are not of interest to the problems now under con- 
sideration. 

II. ROUTES, PLANS, AND ESTIMATES 


In the reports of the Deep Waterways Commission it was stated 
that “all deep-water routes to the eastern seaboard are restricted to 
two outlets, the St. Lawrence River from Montreal to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence on the north, and the Hudson River from Troy to the 
Atlantic Ocean at New York.” From Lake Huron to Montreal and 
to Troy various routes and combinations of routes had been advocated 
by different interests, of which the following were the most generally 
discussed : i 

(a) The natural route via Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, and the St. 
Lawrence River to Montreal, 

(b) A route similar to (a), but haying a diversion from the St. 
Lawrence River, via Lake Champlain to Troy. 

(c) An alternative route from Lake Ontario to Troy via the Oswego- 
Oneida-Mohawk Valley. 

(d) A route via the direct line from Georgian Bay to Lake Ontario 
at Toronto. 

(c) The Ottawa route via the Ottawa and St. Lawrence Rivers to 
Montreal, with an additional link from the St. Lawrence River via 
Lake Champlain to Troy. This line eliminates Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario. 

(f) A route from Lake Erle along the general contse of the Erie 
Canal. 

Routes (d) and (e) Involve the elimination of Lakes Erie and On- 
tario from the through channel from Lakes Superlor and Michigan to 
the sea. The tremendous industrial development along the shores of 
Lake Erie during the last 20 years makes it important from the stand- 
point of the United States that the adopted route should give con- 
venient access to the ports on this lake. ‘These routes will therefore 
not be further considered in detail in this report. 

Respecting route (f) the commission said: 

“A ship route through western New York along the general course 
of the Erie Canal is not regarded as a desirable project.” 

This is even more true to-day than it was at the time of the com. 
mission's report because of the extensive development of railroads and 
highways crossing this route and of other civie improvements along 
the line which would have to be disturbed at great cost and embar- 
rassment to vested interests. 


There remain for consideration, and for comparison of pbysical 
and commercial advantages or disadvantages the following routes or 
parts of routes: 

1. Lake Erie to Lake Ontario. 

2. Lake Ontario to the Hudson River via Oswego-Onelda-Mohawk 
route. 

3. Lake Ontario to a point on the St. Lawrence above Montreal, and 
thence via Lake Champlain to the Hudson River. 

4. The natural outlet to the sea by way of the St. Lawrence River. 

The Deep Waterways Commission recommended that surveys be made 
for— 

(a) Controlling the level of Lake Erie and projecting the Niagara 
Ship Canal. T 

(b) Developing the Oswego-Oneida-Mohawk route. 

(c) Developing the St, Lawrence-Champlain route. 

(d) Improving the tidal Hudson River. 

(e) Improving Intermediate channels of the Lakes. 

The St. Lawrence Ship Channel is an International route, to be deyel- 
oped by joint action of the United States and Canada. Hence it was 
omitted from the lines recommended for survey by either country inde- 
pendently of the other, and, as will be shown later, steps were taken 
to bave an adequate investigation of this route made by the proper 
authorities, 


LAKE ERIE TO LAKE ONTARIO 


Two routes were considered in the report of the Board of Engineers 
on Deep Waterways. One extended from Buffalo via Niagara River to 
Tonawanda, and thence to Olcott on Lake Ontario; the other via the 
Ningara River to La Salle, near the lower end of Grand Island, and 
thenee to Lewiston on the lower Niagara River, 
~ Tonawanda-Olcott route: This route follows the Niagara River to 
the head of Tonawanda Island, where it leaves the river and continues 
for a distance of 13.2 miles to the head of the escarpment west of 
Lockport, where the ridge to be cut through has an clevation of 636 
feet above tidewater, or 71 feet above the water surface of the canal. 
From the top of the escarpment the Une descends to Lake Ontario, 
11.2 miles, with two single and three double locks of 40-feet lift cach, 
one single lock of 30.5-feet lift, and three double locks each with 80-fcet 
lift. At a distance of about 1 mile above Lake Ontario the line enters 
the gorge of Elghtcenmile Creek and follows it to the lake, The length 
of the route froin the foot of Lake Erie to the shore of Lake Ontario 
at Oleott is 35.9 miles, of which 9.9 miles would be improved river 
channel and 26 miles artificial canal. Estimates, based upon standard 


low water and also upon the higher levels possible by regulating Lake 
Erie, were as follows: 


Standard, 


Lake Erle, 
low water 


regulated 


$77, 221, 353 
49, 274, 801 


POVOUG- COO coc oss cedoundocseudeatendudedeenuedersasesan 


3 $75, 572, 250 
S enccun ted patesasauCansepeenaeee 


48, 453, 753 


La Salle-Lewiston route: The project of the Board of Engincers on 
Deep Waterways starts from Lake Erie at an elevation corresponding 
to the proposed regulated stage for the lake (574.5 feet) and, locking 
down into the river below the rapids on the same line as the Tona- 
wania-Olcott route, continues down the river to the head of Cayuga 
Island, and thence on a tangent, with a low-water level of 563.5 feet,. 
to within a half mile of the foot of Lock No. 2, at the head of the 
escarpment nuove Lewiston. From the top of the escarpment the route 
passes down the bluft to the Niagara about a half mile below Lewiston, 
with six double locks of 40-feet lift each and two double locks of 39.4- 
feet lift each. The total lockage and slope from Lake Erie to Lake 
Ontario is 330 fect. The elevation at the points of maximum culling 
is 620 feet above tidewater. 

This project involved the relocation of 6 miles of double-track and 3 
miles of single-track railroad and the construction of four railroad 
ewing bridges, one railroad fixed bridge, and three highway swing 
bridges. 

The total length of the waterway from the side of the proposed 
regulating works at the foot of Lake Erie to Lake Ontario is 30.5 miles, 
of which 18.9 miles is river channel and 11.6 miles canal. The esti- 
mates of cost were as follows: 


Standard | Lake Erie 


regulated 


30-foot canal 


$73,435, 350 
21-foot canal er 


42, 393, 203 


„084, 473 
43, 214, 344 


The Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways considered that this 
route was preferable to the Tonawanda-Olcott route. 

In a report, dated August 60, 1919, on the diversion of water from 
the Great Lakes and Niagara River, by Col. J. G. Warren, this route 
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is again considered, with partienlar reference to an item contained in 
the act of July 27, 1916, calling for an examinution of “ Waterway 
or ship channel along the most practicable route between Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario of sufficient capacity to admit the largest vessels 
now in use on the Great Lakes.“ The following revised estimates were 
submitted for a ship canal, without power development, along the 
La Salle-Lewiston route, 


Size of prism Size of locks Cost 
200 feet wide, 25 fect deep Le fect long, 70 foet wide, 25 fcet $120, 000, 000 
cep. 
200 feet wide, 20 fect deep = feot long, 80 fect wide, 30 feet 135, 000, 000 
ep. 
300 fect wide, 30 feet deep a feot long, 50 feet wide, 30 foet 155, 652, 000 
ccp. 


Cost of power development and navigation 30 feet deep, $203,000,000. 

Still another route from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario has recently 
heen proposed by the Erie & Ontarlo Sanitary Canal Co. Of this route, 
which will not be discussed in detail here, Col. J, W. Warren states in his 
report on diversion of water from the Great Lakes and Niagara River: 

“As a navigation project, assuming that provision for such naviga- 
tion js essential, the proposition is open to two fatal objections: 
First, the route crosses every raitroad and road entering Buffalo from 
the east, south, and west, some 83 or more altogether, requiring about 
70 movable bridges, and the consequent obstruction to trafice would 
be enormous; second, a better and much cheaper canal can be pro- 
vided along the La Salle-Lewiston route.“ 

The cost of this canal was estimated in Colonel Warren's report, 
issued in 1921, as $401,760,000, a 

The completion of the Welland Ship Canal, which may be anticl- 
pated within three or four years, proyides an important link in the 
ship canal to Montreal. While it is an essential part of the inter- 
national and natural route to seaboard by way of the St. Lawrenco 
River, it can not be regarded as a link in any proposed artificial water- 
way across the State of New York. Tho term “all-American water- 
way,” which is being used so freely and improperly by interests op- 
posed to the St. Lawrence Ship Channel, must necessarily include a 
new canal on the American side between Lake Drie and Lake Ontario, 
or a direct route from Lake Erle which will accomplish the same 
purpose. Since the latter was considered by the Roard of Engineers 
on Deep Waterways as less desirable than a route utilizing the Niagara 
Ship Canal, no surveys were made of it, The present cost of a new 
canal between Lake Brie and Lake Ontario must be added to the cost 
of any route from Lake Ontario to the Hudson River in order to 
determine the total cost of a waterway from the Great Lakes to the 
Hudson River. 

The only “ all-American" route, however, is the international route, 
because it will serve the two great countries comprising the larger 
portion of the North American Continent, 


LAKE ONTARIO TO HUDSON RIVER VIA OSWEGO-ONEIDA-MOTTAWK ROUTH 


The Oswego-Mohawk route was first surveyed for improvement in 
1791. In 1829, upon opening the Oswego Canal, this route became 
navigable, the Erie Canal along the Mohawk River having been opened 
previously. This route was carefully surveyed by the Board of Engt- 
neers on Deep Waterways, and its estimate of cost for a ship canal was 
presented In the report of 1900, 

The line considered by the board leaves Lake Ontario from on arti- 
ficial harbor formed by two breakwaters to be constructed about 1 mile 
west of the mouth of the Oswego River and passes through the westerly 
limits of the city, rising 88.6 feet in a distance of 5.7 miles to a dam 
above the town of Minctto, where the waterway joins the river. From 
Minetto the line follows the river 4,9 miles to the northern side of the 
village of Fulton, where it enters the valley of a small creck and con- 
tinues across the swamp and sand ridges between the riyer and Oneida 
Lake. Two separate plans between Oneida Lake and the Mohawk River 
were considered, known as the high-level project and the low-level 
project. The summit level of the former is 416 feet and of the latter 
879 feet above sea level at New York. From the Mohawk River at 
Herkimer the route is practically a rectification of the Mohawk River 
to Rotterdam Junction, then by a waterway along the south side of the 
Mohawk Valley, and thence across the divide through South Schenectady 
to the head of Normans Kill, which stream the line follows to tho 
Hudson a short distance below the city limits of Albany. 

The following estimates were presented by the Board of Engineers 
on Deep Waterways: 

Estimates of costs, Oswego-Oncida-Mohawk route 


Low. level 
project 


High-level 
project 


$199, 925, 661 
152, 843, 178 


$195, 870, 085 


21-foot channel 151, 165, 064 
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The high-level project contemplated 31 locks and the low-level 29 
locks, 

In 1919 the State cngineer and surveyor of the State of New York 
estimated the cost of a 25-foot waterway via the Oswego-Onelda- 
Mohawk route at $505,000,000. This estimate was based on the data 
coutained in the reports of the Board of Engineers on Deep Water- 
ways, corrected so as to use unit prices current in 1919. No estimate 
for a 30-foot channel was prepared. Based on unit prices in 1924, 
the cost of a 25-foot canal would be in the neighborhood of $700,- 
000,600, while a 30-foot canal would cost close to $1,000,000,000. 

Concerning this route, it 18 Important to keep in mind statements 
which hnve been made by the authorities which have been charged 
from time to time with its investigation. 

The Deep Waterways Commission sald: 

“The data show that the route is capable of development for a 
second-class navigation.” 

The Board of Engincers on Deep Waterways opened its discussion of 
it with the following: 

“The development of a project for a deep waterway from Lake 
Ontario to the Hudson via the Oswego and Mohawk Rivers 1s compli- 
cated with more dimcult conditions than any other part of the proposed 
route from the Lakes to the sex.” 

In his report of August 30, 1919, Colonel Warren states: 

“the building of the New York State Barge Canal along the Oswego- 
Mohawk route las made the construction of this ship canal as planned 
impossible aud has rendered very difficult the provision of an adequate 
water supply for the summit level of any ship cunal built along this 
route,” 

In his report, dated April 27, 1920, Lieut, Col. Clarke 8. Smith, 
referring to a ship canal across the State of New York, states: 

“All the superior features of the large vessel are lost in the canal. 
She is practically restricted to a speed nearly as low as that of the 
barge and will take a inuch longer time in passing through locks and 
ridges. Moreover, fixed charges and operation and maititenance ex- 
pense of the canal must be added to the vessel cost of moving freight 
to determine the actual cost of transportation; and this item will be 
three or four times as great for the ship canal as for the barge canal,” 


LAKE ONTARIO TO HUDSON RIVER VIA ST, LAWRENCE-CHAMPLAIN ROUTE 


The route considered by the Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways 
extends from the foot of Lake Ontario to the lower end of the Oswego- 
Mohawk route at the mouth of Normans Kill, below Albany, and con- 
sists of three parts: First, St. Lawrence division, from the foot of 
Jake Ontario to the lower end of Lake Francis on the St. Lawrence 
River; second, n canal from Lake Francis to Lake Champlain; and 
third, the Hudson River division, from Lake Champlain to the south- 
erly terminus. The estimates of cost were as follows: 


21-foot chan- 
nel 


30-foot chan- 
nel 


Ferner E S $21, 027,113 $35, 514, 438 
Second division.. 47, 912, 678 , 008, 981 
Wanne ——— TN 67, 927, 720 103, 215, 977 

CCT 136, 807, 511 202, 740, 396 


It will be noted that the first division, or St. Lawrence Liver sec- 
tion, was comparatively inexpensive. The remainder, however, involves 
engincering and physical complications which makes the route as a 
whole very expensive. The Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways 
considered It inadvisable to adopt this route. 


ST. LAWRENCE NIVER TO MONTREAL 


This is the natural outlet to the sea for the waters of the Great 
Lakes, and it is the natural and most readily improved route for 
commerce, Jt is an International route, and as such can be gur- 
veyed and developed only by joint action of the United States and 
Canada. Hence it was necessarily omitted from the surveys made hy the 
Soard of Engineers on Deep Waterways. Under our treaty with Great 
Britain the International Joint Comission is yested with jurisdiction 
over questions affecting the use of boundary waters, and this commis- 
sion in 1920 made an investigation of the proposed slip channel from 
Lake Ontario to Montreal. A plan and estimate by engineers repre- 
renting the United States and Canada was prepared for the commis- 
sion's consideration, 

The plan contemplated the construction of n waterway with locks of 
the same dimensions as the Welland Ship Canal; that is, 820 fect usable 
length by a width of 80 feet and a depth on the miter sills of 30 feet 
at low water. Width of confined channels were to be 220 feet and of 
open channels 450 feet, the latter being the width of the ship channel 
below Montreal. 

The estimate for a 25-foot waterway (locks 30 feet deep) was $252,- 
728,200, and for a 80-foot waterway, $270,714,380. This plan would 
deveiop 1,464,000 horsepower of electrical energy. About $100,000,000 
of both estimates was for power development, the remainder being the 
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cost properly chargeable to navigation. 
lift locks and two guard locks, 


III. COMPARISON or PROJECTS 


As the results of the various official studies showed that with all Its 
difficulties and disadvantages the Oswego-Oneida-Mohawk route was 
preferable to the Erie Canal route, or the Lake Champlain route, de- 
tailed analysis of the conditions affecting the practicability and use 
ofen waterway across the State of New York will be confined to the 
Oswego-Onclda-Mohawk route. The need for a ship channel connecting 
the Great Lakes with the sea is now generally admitted. The states- 
men of broad vision and with no selfish purpose or sectional interest 
to promote, beth In the United States and Canada, stand squarely be- 
hind the development of the natural route to the sea by way of the 
St. Lawrence River, Their stand rests upon no uncertain or visionary 
perspective. It is based upon the careful consideration of unbiased 
data brought together and analyzed by able cconomists and engincers. 

With the avowed purpose of defeating or delaying the consumma- 
tion of this important project, oppouents with a purpose clearly selfish 
and sectional, have brought from discard the ofttime rejected project 
for a ship canal across the State of New York by way of the Oswego- 
Oneida- Mohawk route. There is no danger that men familiar with com- 
merce and shipping will acclaim this project as a solution of the prob- 
lems of the West. There is danger, however, that the citizen who bas 
no opportunity to examine the facts may be misled. That is the hope 
and purpose of tbe opposition at this time. 

The proposition of a ship canal across the State of New York is 
not new to the people of the West, any more than it is to authorities 
of the State of New York, who have studied and rejected it. It has 
been examined from all essential viewpoints, and has been found to 
he inadequate. There Is no need for speculation upon this point for the 
facts speak for themselves. The mid-west is justly entitled to the best 
route to the sea, and some of the important factors governing the deter- 
mination of the best route are as follows: Enginecring data, the ease, 
safety and dependency of nayigation, and the cost of vessel operation. 

Let us, therefore, turn the searchlight of comparison squarely upon 
the two projects for a ship channel from the Great Lakes to tide- 
water—first, by the St. Lawrence River to Montreal, and second, by 
a canal across the State of New York, 
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The project includes seven 


RESTRICTED NAVIGATION 


The standard bottom widths of the New York Ship Canal, as adopted 
by the Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways, were as follows: 


21-foot canal 
30-foot canal. 


The entire length of the waterway from Oswego to the Hudson con- 
sists of confincd or restricted channel, with the exception of 20 miles 
at Oncida Lake. The construction of the Barge Canal has rendered 
dificult and impracticable a waterwny along the exact line contemplated 
in the report of the Board of Engineers on Dec» Waterways. Tho prob- 
able route would correspond more closely with that outlined in the 
Symons report, already referred to. The nature of the navigation is indi- 


cated by the following table, the data being as given in the Symons report: 
Oswego-Oncida-Mohaiwk Ship Canal, from Oswego to Troy, N. F. 


Waterway, canalized 


Section 


Oswego River, Oswego to near Phoenix. 21. 
Oneida River cutting, Oswego River to Oneida Lake 2222- 10 
OORA LOED scenes aa uaaa 


NI ee NE UD ee pO e od | eed 10 
Rome umme — 11 
ar Mohawk Valley to Little Falls 22. 29 


Mo 


wk River Channel, Little Falls to near Cohoes_ 


The Mohawk River improvement can not be regarded as other than 
restricted navigation, because the cross-section of this river is so small 
as to make it wholly unfitted in its natural state for ship navigation. 
In Oneida Lake there is a depth of 30 feet for about 14 miles, and the 
nayigation through this lake may be classed as unrestricted. There is 
thus a total of 159 miles of very restricted navigation in the proposed 
ship canal between Oswego and Troy. 

In the proposed deyelopment of the ship channel between Lake Ontario 
and Montreal there is a total of only 33 miles of canal navigation. The 
remainder consists of deep lakes and of long, deep pools formed by 
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the dams, affording full-speed navigation for ships. 
Ontario and fle upper eud of the stretch to be thus improved, a dis- 
tance of about 65 miles, there Is now a channel 30 feet or more in 
depth, with a minimum width of 500 feet, providing better navigation 
than will be available to ships in the upper Hudson River. With the 
exception of the 33 miles of canal above mentioned, there is no place 
in the St. Lawrence Improvement where the navigation will be of the 
restricted character to be found In the canal and canalized-river sections 
ct the proposed New York Ship Caunl. As against 33 miles of restricted 
navigation in the St. Lawrence waterway, the New York Ship Canal 
will have 159 miles of equally restricted navigation. The former is 
only a little more than a Afth of the latter. By the route of the present 
Oswego Barge Canal there would be about 165 miles of highly re- 
stricted navigation, plus 20 miles of open navigation through Oneida Lake 
und 153 miles of more or less restricted navigation in the Hudson River. 

The interests opposed to the St. Lawrence waterway have objected 
to the amount of restricted navigation on this route and have sought 
to give the Impression that vessels would not use a route with so much 
restricted navigation. The facts show that not only will the St. Law- 
rence waterway have less restricted navigation than several successful 
ship canals in the world, and one-fifth that of the Oswego-Hudson route, 
Unt that there is no successful ship canal in the world with as much 
restricted navigation as the proposed New York Ship Canal, 

The following table has been taken from“ Transportation Economics 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Ship Channel,“ by Alfred H. Ritter, 
to which a final item has been added showing clearly the unfavorable 
position of the New York Ship Canal in comparison with other ship 
canals of the world, and the proposed St. Lawrence waterway: 


Dimensions of important ship canals 


Minimum channel 
pers dimensions Locks 
Name of waterway Nottom | 
Width, Depth, 
eet feet 
Proposed St. Lawrence, 
Montreal to Lake On- 


CE Et ee 
Manchester Canal. 
Kiel Canal... 


Panama Canal. 
Houston Ship Canal 
Sabine-Neches Canal (to 

Besumont and Orange, 


A) oy Se ene te 80 28 
New Weiland Canal 80 30 
Amsterdam Canal $2 31 


New York Ship Canal (via 
present Oswego-Mohawk 
route) 


It win be ecen that the proposed New York Ship Canal has 50 per 
cent more restricted navigation than the Suez Canal, which has no 
locks. 
any lock canal in the world suitable for ocean vessels. 
restricted navigation, combined with the delays and dangers of the 
large number of lockages, are certain to exert an unfavorable infinence 


It has more than twice the length of restricted navigation of 
The length of 


upon shipping. Few vessels would make this trip between New York 
and Lake Ontario by the New York Ship Canal if the St. Lawrence 
route were available. 

LOCKAGR 


Comparison of the actual lockage required in passing from Lake 
Ontario to the sen shows pronounced advantages by way of the St. 
Lawrence River. The following table gives the figures: 


Lockage, Lake Ontario to tidewater 


Oswego-Oneida- 
Mohawk route 


Lake Ontario to summit 
Summit to tidewater l sscssss-2ac=>onenesantnannnen 


Total, Lake Ontario to tidewater_.....-...---- 


The above figures show that the artificial route across New York 
would involve more than twice the lockage of the natural or St. Law- 
rence route, a very serious if not a prohibitive objection, The actual 
lockage on the St. Lawrence between Lake Ontario and Montreal is 


only 225 feet, although the total fall to the sea is 244.5 feet. The 


| 
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difference in lockage vin the two rontes Is due to the necessity of 
passing over the summit level, or ridge, which rises high above the 
level of Lake Ontario on the Oswego-Oneida-Mohawk route. Oneida 
Lake Is 125 feet above Lake Ontario, Concerning this, the report of the 
Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways makes the following statement: 

In the project by the Oswego and Mobawk Rivers it is proposed to 
lock up from the elevation of 245.4 feet at Oswego Harbor to 379 feet 
for the low-level plan and 416 feet for the high-level system on the 
summit between Oneida Lake and the Mohawk River, in both of which 
projects the water to generate power for operating the locks and for 
locking ships neross the divide must be secured by storage in reservolrs 
located on the waterway or on adjacent watersheds, The lockage re- 
quired to cross the divide with the low-level project will be 267 feet 
and for the high-level project 341 feet, making the route expensive to 
construct and slow to navigate.“ 

The additional number of locks required by the Lake Ontario-Hudson 
River route, as compared with the St. Lawrence, is likewise a serious 
disadyantage to navigation, not only on account of the greater delay 
permanently involved but also because of the increased hazard due to 
extraordinary delays due to damage to lock gates, ete, 

The following shows the superiority of the St. Lawrence route in 
this respect : 


Lift locks 


Oswego-Oneida-Mohawk route: Number 
Low-level plan 20 
High-level plan = BL 
St. Lawretice Ship T T 

To reach Lake Erie the LaSatle-Lewiston Canal, proposed by the 


Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways, would involve the passage of 
nine lift locks, while the Welland Ship Canal on the international route 
will have but seven lift locks, 

The passage from Montreal to Lake Erie, via the St. Lawrence or 
international route, will involve the passage of only 14 lift locks, 
while the passage from New York to Lake Erie, vin the New York 
canals, would involve the passage of a minimum of 38 locks. 

As In the Welland Ship Canal, the difference in levels on the inter- 
national route are to be overcome by constructing the locks in flight, 
permitting a quicker passage for vessels. Engineers bave estimated 
that when locks are so constructed the time required to pass a vessel 
through two loeks is only one-third longer than is required to pass 
through one lock. This plan of lock plucement, however, can not be 
carricd out on the route across New York by reason of the distribu- 
tion of the grade. The Oswego-Hudson route requires four times as 
mitny locks as will be required on the St. Lawrence between Montreal 
and Lake Ontario. 

Let these facts impress themselves clearly upon the mind: 

New York route: Not less than 512.6 feet of actual lockage to reach 
Lake Ontario from New York; 842.6 feet of lockage to reach Lake 
Erle. Number of locks required to reach Lake Erie, 38. 

International route: 225 feet of lockage to reach Lake Ontario; 
from Moutreal, 555 feet of lockage to reach Lake Erie. Number of 
locks required to reach Lake Erle, 14. 


BRIDGES 


The drawbridge is n dangerous obstruction to ship navigation, and 
should be avoided across any narrow channel which is part of a 
through route. An ocean vessel enn not safely stop and lose its 
steerage way while awalting the opening of a drawhridge unless it is 
handled by tugs. The employment of tugs to handle an ocean vessel 
through an artificial canal across the State of New York would in- 
volve an expense which would in itself make the proposition commer- 
elully Impracticable. Moreover, the obstruction of railroad and high- 
way trafic which drawbridges would necessarily involve would be an 
unwarranted burden against traffic moving to and from New England. 

There are 306 railroad and highway bridges across the New York 
State canals. Of these, 82 are on the Osweso-Oneida-Mobawk line, 
between Lake Ontario and Waterford. Fourteen of these are rail- 
road bridges. The minimum vertical clearance is 1914 feet, and not 
one of these bridges has sufficient clearance to pass an ocean vessel. 
All would require reconstruction. A height of 130 to 140 feet is re- 
quired to permit the passage of ocean vessels, 

To reconstruct railroad bridges so as to moet these requirements, with 
due regard to proper grades, would Involve tremendous oxpense, and 
the approaches would have to be carried back generally several miles. 
Regardless of the engineering feasibility of such a plan, the negotiation 
of the grades would involve a perpetual expense to rail trafe which 
would amount to many milllons of dollars annually. 

The territory along the route of the proposed New York State canal 
is highly developed and the improvements in the way of elties, towns, 
streots, highways, industrial plants, etc, bave reached n state where a 
radical alteration in conditions would disturb many important interests, 

With the St. Lawrence ronte the situation is very different. The 
territory adjacent to this river between Montreal and Lake Ontario is 
still largely undeveloped. There are fewer bridges across the river 
than now exist on the Hudson River between New York and Troy. 
Under the plan of improvement proposed there would be about 10 
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bridges across the waterway, including the 33 miles of lateral canal. 
The interference due to bridges will be only about one-eighth that to be 
encountered on the proposed New York State canal. 
IV. Neeps of CoMMencen AND SHIPPING 
TYPES OF VESSELS 


During the period 1896-1900, when the investigation of the Board of 
Fingincers on Deep Waterways and the committee on canals of the State 
of New York were in progress, the large luke bulk freighter was a very 
different ship than those now in use on the Great Lakes. In 1897 
there were 17,171 passages of vessels through the Soo Canal, with a 
totol net registered tonnage of 17,610,033, or a little more than 1,000 
tons per vessel. In 1924 there were 17,866 passages, with a total net 
registered tonnage of 57,290,232. The number of passages since the 
period of the vessel studies above referred to has not materially 1n- 
erensed, but the average tonnage per vessel is now three times as great, 
aid the largest types now carry twice the cargo of the large lake 
vessel of 1900. 

The study made by Major Symons, which was iater adopted by the 
committee on canals of the State of New York, found a slight adyan- 
tnge In the use of barges operating on a 12-foot canal as compared with 
a lake ship operating over the proposed long restricted canal across 
the State of New York. At that timo it was considered that the large 
lake carrier was more likely to proceed through a ship canal to New 
York than was the ocean carrivr to proceed into the Lakes, regardless 
of the fact that a transfer of cargo was involved in the former case, 
which would be avoided in the latter. It is interesting to compare the 
bulk lake freighter of that time with the ships now engaged in han- 
dling bulk cargoes on the Great Lakes, as follows: 


Large lake bulk freighters, 1897 and 1925 


The vessels in most general use in carrying the world's ocean com- 


merce range in length from 375 to 450 foet. They ore nccustomed to 
the navigatlon of ship canals, and would have no difiiculty in navigat- 
ing the proposed St. Lawrence Ship Channel. It may be very seriously 
dovoted, however, if ocean vessels would attempt the passage of an 
artifcinl waterway of the length and restricted dimensions of the 
New York Ship Canal. Certainly o vessel would not do go if the 
natural route by way of the St. Lawrence were available. The present 
Inke vessel, however, is too long and of too poor maneuvering ability 
to navigate the proposed New York Ship Canal. It is shown else- 
where that for the trafic between the Great Lakes and the Pacific 
coust the New York canal would be a shorter route in miles than the 
St. Lawrence, but that on the time basis used by Major Symons a 
vessel] proceeding by way of the St. Lawrence would reach her destina- 
tion as soon as n vessel navigating the New York State canal. And 
it is not of negligible importance that she would be much surer of 
reaching it by the St. Lawrence. A vessel, say, with a cargo of lum- 
ber from the Pacific coast for Great Lakes destinations would invari- 
ably choose the St. Lawrence route in preference to the New York 
Ship Cannl, not only because it would actually take no longer under 
normal conditions, but because the risk of being held up by the nu- 
merous accidents to which a long, narrow canal with many locks and 
bridges is always subject would serve as a constant warning. The 
limited capacity of the New York Ship Canal would necessarily bring 
about congestion and extraordinary delays which would transform 
estimated profits into losses, and would keep rates higher than on 
the St. Lawrence route. The result would deter vessels from using 
it, just as the slow navigation through the present barge canal has 
discouraged vessels from operating on the canal and has driven the 
better types to the St. Lawrence route. 

It no ship channel were avallable between Montreal and Lake On- 
tario, it would be cheaper for ocean vessels to transfer cargo at 
Montreal to the vessels nayigating the present 14-foot canals of the 
St. Lawrence River than to attempt the passage of the New York 
Ship Canal. Indeed, through navigation on the St. Lawrence by small- 
type vessels which are now bringing overseas cargoes into the Great 
Lakes is to be preferred to an unsatisfactory and dangerous 25-foot 
navigation across the State of New York. For the types of vessels 
needed to transport cargoes into the Great Lakes it would be wholly 
inadlequite. No depth less than 27 feet would suffice, and 30 feet 
should be the objective. With sultable channel widths the cost be- 
conics prokibitive. 

TONNAGE CAPACITY 

Under the most favorable conditions of operation, the capacity of 
the proposed New York Ship Canal is 30,000,000 tons annually, or 
15,000,000 tons in one direction. The capacity of the St. Lawrence 
waterway is practically unlimited, because it is possible to add addi- 
tional Jocks when those of the original plan have reached their full 
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operating limit. The water supply of the entire Groat Lakes system, 
as represented by a mean flow of 241,000 eubie feet per second at the 
foot of Lake Ontario, is available to meet the future needs of com- 
merce and shipping. 

Not so with the New York canal, however, Oneida Lake, when 
converted into a storage reservoir, can supply only about 1,100 cubic 
feet per second when evenly distributed throughout the season. Tue 
capacity of 15,000,000 tons in one direction is the fixed maximum 
which the expenditure of $500,090,000 will make possible. Additional 
capacity on the St. Lawrence will involve only duplicate locks, while 
equivalent additional capacity on the New York canal will require 
not only duplicate locks, but enormous ¢xpenditures for additional 
reservoirs to supply the additional water. 

The inadequacy of this capacity will be evident from the statement 
that in 1024 the total grain moving down the Great Lakes was 
15,222,787 tons, and the total shipped from upper lake ports by both 
rail and water in 1923 was 585,008,180 bushels, or about 18,090,000 
tons. This was greatly excecded in 1924, and the statistics show a 
constant increase, 

The grain traffic, it must be remembered, is not evenly distributed 
throughout the season of navigation. Of the 13,000,000 tons of grain 
now moving to sciboard vin the lake route, more thon 50 per cent is 
concentrated during the last three months of the scason, aud the 
movement during the peak period of 30 days is about 100,000,000 
bushels, or 3,000,000 tons. Not only would the capacity of the New 
York Ship Canal be insufficient for the total grain flow alone, if evenly 
distributed through the year, bnt it would full utterly to mect the 
requirements of the peak period occurring during the low-water season 
iu the fall. 

Grain fs only one commodity which will move outbound. The im- 
portant commodities and the amount of cach, which are now available 
for outbound movement, are as follows: 


Exportse—outtound trafic Tons 

RA oo ie ile een N TEES a 10, 000, 609 
e E 1.211. 301 
Howiny and 1 TNS 84, 543 
8 foods; Floss... — = 12, 985 
Reese eae = $1,550 
Sireh, glucose, and corn sugar 208, 075 
Nents ... T A — 264, 781 
Animal olla and tat ROG, 173 
Linseed cake and men 128, 381 
Chemienls, miscellaneous 2, 893 
Iron and steal 805, 398 
A . 735 
Paper Bu, 771 
N ee eee 13.771 
Sulphate of ammonin 88, 270 
Automobiles and parts NF ES A 222 

Agricuitural implements- » 52 

endet OS ee 
Domestic—outbound 

| a a a ee T EES — 3,000,060 
Automobile „66 SN 975, 000 
660, 020 
Iron ore —.— 1.000, 000 
e . ener nes 1, 000, 000 
N eee teeta a enn res 22, 348, 603 
The nbove figures were based on our commerce In 1922. For 1924 


they would have to be increased 18 per cent, making a total available 
outbound trafile of 27,000,000 tons. But neither 1922 or 1924 repre- 
sents the future trafe requirements. Moreover, the above fizures 
represent available through traffic only, It is not feasible to exclude 
from the canal the local traffic moving to and from points on the 
canal or on the Hudson River. 

What will be the needs in 20, 50, and 100 yenrs? That our com- 
merce will continue to grow in the foture ns it has in the past needs 
no argument. To-day the needs are far beyond tho practical capacity 
of the proposed New York Ship Canal, and in 20 or 50 years from now 
the situation will be much more unfavorable for any artificial waterway 
across the State of New York. Decision as to the proper route must 
look far into the future. It nrust contemplate the needs when the 
commerce of the country has grown to several times its present vol- 
ume. Certainly it would be folly to recommend a project which would 
be incapable of meeting future needs and of stimulating commercial 
growth. The St. Lawrence deep waterway has no such disability. 


V. DISTANCES 


As Oswego, N. Y., marks the junction of a ship-canal route across 
the State of New York with Lake Ontario, it may be considered os the 
point of divergence of the St. Lawrence and New York ship-canal 
routes to the Atlantic. 

In the following table the commercial regions of the world have been 
segregated into groups ond a carefully chosen key point assigned to 
cach group; for instance, any vessel from New York or the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence bound for the Pacific coast, the Orient, or the west const 
of South America would naturally move via the Panama Canal, hence 


Colon, the eastern entrance of the Panama Canal, bas been-ehosen-ag——— 


a key point for one group. The disparity of distance between the two 
routes to the varlous groups occurs between Oswego and the key 
point, 
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Distances in statute miles 


Oswego | 
to Ne 
York via 
sbip 
World markets canal, 
thence 
by re 
lar ocean 
routes 
United Kingdom 4, O45 
N v Europe, Baltic 4, 766 
ports. 
Northwestern Europe, 3, 833 
western Europe. 
Southern Europe, eastern 4,052 
Mediterranean ports, 
east coast Africa, 
India, Straits Settle 
ments, Kast Indies, 
Pacitic coast, North Amer- 2, 611 


ica, west coast South 
America, Hawaiian Is- 


lunds, Philippine is- 
lands, Orient, Australis, 
New untl. 
West coast Africa. 2... St. Vincent (Caps 3,694 
Verdi Islands), 
East coast South America. Pernambuco 4,590 
Gulf of Mexico ports Key Wer. 686 
West Indies, Central | Nassau, N. P. I. 1,446 
America. 
Northeastern coast, South | Barbados 2,443 
Awerica. 


The preceding table shows that to four key points the St. Lawrence 
route is the shorter, and it is in the trade zones governed by these 
points that the interior is most vitally concerned. For all traffic 
inoving between points in the Central West, South America, and those 
reached by way of the Panama Canal the Mississippi River would serve 
much better than the Oswego-Hudson Canal. ‘The distance from St. 
Louis to Colon is 2,768 miles via the Mississippi route, While by way of 
the Illinois River, Great Lakes, and New York Ship Canal it is 4,023 
miles, a difference of 1,255 miles in favor of the former route. Hence 
the claims made for actual traffic movements to and from this central 
western territory by way of a New York Ship Canal are not well 
founded. 2 

The long, winding, tortuous route across New York, between Lake 
Ontario and the Hudson River, is beset with numerous delays because of 
the multiplicity of locks, bridges, and reduced speed due to the many 
miles of strictly confined channel and congestion of vessels. The latest 
survey shows that this section will be crossed by 82 bridges. Not only 
would the movement of a vessel through such a waterway be ex- 
tremely slow, tedious, and costly, but the delays to traffie passing over 
the numerous railroad and highway bridges, due to the opening and 
closing of these bridges, would make it almost uneconomical to permit 
ships to pass through the waterway. 

On the other hand, the St. Lawrence project reduces the present num- 
ber of locks to seven and restricted navigation to 33 miles, all of which 
means a loss of only a few hours compared to headway through open 
navigation. 

As bas already been stated, on the basis of Major Symon's estimate 
of vessel speed on the New York route, n vessel using the St. Lawrence 
route would arrive at all the preceding key points, even though steaming 
many miles farther, sooucr than a vessel navigating the New York route 
to these sume polnts, except to Colon and the sailing time required to 
this point would not differ greatly over the two routes. 

For freight-liner seryice the present tendency is toward the use of 
faster ships. Vessels having a speed of 10 knots or Jess are still used 
for full cargoes of bulk freight, but speed of delivery is highly im- 
portant for ali classes of general cargo and present-day requirements 
necessitate a speed of 12 to 14 knots for freight-liner service. This 
is equivalent to about 14 to 16 statute miles per hour. An average 
specd of 15 miles per hour, or 360 miles per day, is fairly representa- 
tive of the present freight Hner. The more modern vessels operating 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, carrying general cargo, are 
go powered. 

The passage through the New York ship canal from Oswezo to New 
York will require an average of five days. This is equivalent to 1,250 
miles navigation in open water by tramps and 1,800 miles by freight 
liners, 

Cost 
CAPITAL COST 

The most recent estimate for a ship canal of 25-foot draft between 
Lake Ontario and the Hudson River is $506,000,000. To provide such 
a canal wholly within American territory, between Lakes Erle and 
Ontario, there must be added $125,000,000, making the total cost of the 
so-called “all-American route“ $631,000,000. 
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The official estimate for a 25-foot channel in the St. Lawrence 
River from Montreal to Lake Ontario, with locks 30 feet deep, is 
$252,728,200, and for a 30-foot channel, $270,714,380. More than 
$100,000,000 of the cost of the St. Lawrence development, however, 
is for works required solely for water power, making the cost of navi- 
gation improvements $152,000,000 and $170,000,000, respectively, to 
be borne by two nations—Canada and the United States, The esti- 
mates of the cost of the two routes for navigation are therefore as 
follows: 

Estimated cost 


891 SES 

t. Lawrence] States e 

Ship Channel| share of St. | New York 
Lawrence | Sbip Canal 

25-foot project $76, 000,000 | 8506, 000, 000 

26-foot project. 85, 000, 000 050 


No estimate 
INTEREST, MAINTENANCE, AND OPERATIONS 

The estimate for Interest, maintenance, and operations of the 25- 
foot draft New York Ship Canal now available is $20,360,000, which 
includes interest, except that no Interest is added for capital expended 
during the period of construction. This estimate covers certain items 
in addition to the canal from Lake Ontario to the Hudson River. For 
this canal alone, the annual charges would apparently be about 
25,000,000, Tue official estimate for maintenance and operation of 
the St. Lawrence Ship Channel is $2,562,000 annually. Of this 
amount $1,457,000 is chargeable to the power development and $1,105,- 
000 is chargeable to navigation, One-half the navigation item, or 
$552,500, is the amount chargeable to the United States. 

DIVISION OF COST 

In the ease of the all New York Ship Canal, the United States wonld 
have to bear the entire cost of approximately $25,000,000 aunually 
for a 25-foot waterway from Oswego to the Hudson, To this inust 
be added the interest and maintenance of a New York canal connect- 
ing Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, amounting for a 25-foot canai to 
$5,000,000 interest, plus $1,000,000 maintenance and operation, a total 
of $6,000,000. There would thus be an aununl burden of about 
$31,060,000 as the penalty for possessing a so-called“ all-American” 
waterway. < 

COST PER ANNUM 

Charging 4 per cent interest on the investments in original im- 
provements, plus, the estimated outlay for maintenance and operation, 
the annual cost of the two projects for navigation would be as follows: 


a 
z All New 
Ship Canal 
Channel 
25-foot project .---| $3,492, 500 | $31, 000, 000 
30-foot project. ----| 3,952, 500 0) 


1 No estimate. 

With this evidence of the vastly greater expense of building and 
operating a project of doubtful value across the State of New York, 
as compared with a thoroughly practical waterway by way of the St. 
Lawrence, what legitimate reason can be assigned for giving serious 
consideration to the New Vork route? 

THE EFFECT UPON NEW ENGLAND 

The New England States have a vital Interest in the construction of 
a ship channel connecting the Great Lakes with the ocean, It is well 
known that this section is the center of many of the country’s most 
important Industries. Notwithstanding the industrial importance of 
New England it has been apparent for some time that with the con- 
tinued movement westward of the center of population of the country 
and the estublishment of competing industries throughout the Central 
West and the South, the New England States are being placed in a most 
unfavorable position. The center of population is now at a distance of 
more than 1,000 miles from the highly developed industrial districts 
in New England. The cost of reaching the important central western 
markets has become so great as to seriously handicap New England in 
the distribution of her products. 

The figures also show that New England is becoming more and more 
dependent upon other localities for her raw materials and her food 
supply. Economical transportation of this food supply therefore be- 
comes a question of intercst to all consumers in New England. These 
food supplies originate in a territory adjacent to the Grent Lakes and 
Und their way mainly to primary markets located directly on the Lakes. 
There is thus both an castbound and a westbound trafic to and from 
New England upon which lower transportation costs are urgently 
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needed; in the one case to permit competition with other industrial 
districts, and in the other to secure at lower cost the raw materials 
and food products necessary for the sustenance of New England's popu- 
lation. 

A horizontal decrease in rail rates would not improve the competitive 
situation, and there is no possibility of any adjustment in rail rates 
which would give New England any substantial improvement in so far 
as the competitive situation is concerned. The only feasible means by 
which an adjustment of rates fayorable to New England may be secured 
is by the introduction of economical water transportation. The neces- 
sary economics can be secured only through the use of deep-draft ves- 
sels, stich as operate on the ocean or on the Great Lakes. 

They can not he secured by means of barge transportation, which 
the experience of New York shows to be only slightly cheaper in cost 
than rail transportation, The possibilities and the influence of eco- 
nomical transportation in creating new business is shown by the re- 
markable development of intercoastal traffic through the Panama Canal. 
The opening of this canal has made it possible for New England to 
enter into commercial relations with the Pacific coast, which formerly 
were liupessible because of the prohibitive cost of rail transportation. 
A ship channel into the Great Lakes by way of the St. Lawrence River 
would open up similar opportunities for trade with the great land- 
locked area of the Mid-West. 

It is the premise of the proponents that the New York Ship Canal 
will greatly benefit New England. As already shown, such a canal 
would have several times the amount of restricted navigation as the St. 
Lawrence route; und to repeat, if we may, there is grave doubt as to 
whether it would be attractive to deep-draft vessels at all. If lake 
vessels were able to proceed through such n canal, it is very clear that 
Now York would be their eastern terminus; and, likewise, intercoastal 
vessels from the Pacific coast would reach the Great Lakes via the port 
of New York and Hudson River, ignoring completely the New England 
ports. Therefore, instead of improving the situation such a canal 
would effectually isolate New England, New York would be nearer the 
Grent Lakes than Boston and Portland, Me., and there would he little 
or no business moving to the latter ports. By way of the St. Lawrence, 
however, the reverse is true. The New England ports would be the 
nenrest seaports to the Great Lakes and the lower rates which they 
would undoubtedly secure would improve their economie position mate- 
rially. The St. Lawrence route is the one and only real opportunity 
which will place New England in a favorable competitive position. 
The New York ship canal route would hurry and eventually complete 
the commercial isolation of New England. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The comparison between the two routes shows the following out- 
standing differences; 

(1) Restricted navigation: Thirty-three miles in the St. Lawrence 
between Lake Ontario and Montreal. One hundred and fifty-nine miles 
in the New York ronte: 

(2) Lockage: On the St. Lawrence, Lake Ontario to tidewater, 225 
feet, using T locks. New York route, Lake Ontario to tidewater, 
512 feet by low-level plan, using 29 locks; high-level plan, 586 feet, 31 
locks, 

(3) Bridges: St. Lawrence route not to exceed 10; no obstruction 
to navigation. New York route, about 90. 

(4) Capacity: St. Lawrence unlimited. New York route, maximum 
15,000,000 tons one way. increased capacity via New York involves 
a tremendous expenditure as compared to the St. Lawrence, 

(5) Distances: St. Lawrence route bas a very great advantage to 
the important European markets, which any waterway between the 
Lakes und the Atlantic is particularly required to reach, The New 
York route is shorter to the Atlantic seabeard, South America, and 
Pacific Coast, but the navigation difficulties more than offset these 
apparent mileage advantages. 

(G) Cost: St. Lawrence navigation improvement for 25-foot draft, 
United States share, $76,000,060. ‘All-American route” across New 
York, $631,000,000. Annual charges on the St. Lawrence for the 
United States, $3,592,500. The all-New York route, $31,000,000, all 
payable by the United States. 

(7) Effect on New England: The St. Lawrence will give New Eng- 
land ports a distinct advantage. The New York route, on the contrary, 
will bring about the complete commercial isolation of that important 
section of the United States. 

The above comparisons show so clearly the hdvantages of the St. 
Lawrence route that there is no room for doubt regarding the ad- 
visability of its selection. 

The West is justly entitled to the best outlet to the sea, and the 
taxpayers of the country who must pay the cost are entitled to the 
fame protection and the same careful appraisal of return per dollar 
of investment as they would personally giye their private under- 
takings. 8 

Can this board justify a recommendation to expend four times the 
amount required for an adequate waterway route, to construct an 
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inadequate canal of inferior navigability, limited capacity, and reduced 
transportation savings by way of a long artificial canal over the divide 
between the Great Lakes and Hudson River? 

The farmer is looking to this waterway to overcome the economic 
spread between agriculture and industry. 

The New York opposition offers as a solution to the marketing 
problems of the greatest producing area on this continent—the Mid- 
West—a much longer route, both in distance and cost, to the most 
important consuming centers of its products—European markets. 

As stated by the Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways, 1900, 
referring to an incident of 1812, “it was then, and is still, openly ad- 
mitted that the St. Lawrence River is the natural outlet and the line 
of least resistance for a waterway from the Great Lakes to tidewater, 
but that for New York State io permit such a canal to be built would 
be to commit commercial suicide," and still further as stated by the 
Deep Waterways Commission, the Oswego-Onelda-Mohawk route across 
the State of New York “is capable of development for a second-class 
navigation“ only, while “The St. Lawrence route is justified as a 
seaboard route on its merits and independent of all other considera- 
tions.” 

The Mid-West demands its right to go to the sea by the route that 
is most feasible from the engineering standpoint, the best from the 
standpoint of trade requirements, and the best from the standpoint 
of national and international development, good will, and abiding 
peace—from the Great Lakes to the ocean by way of the St. Lawrence. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa, Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 58 
minutes p. m.) the House, in accordance with its order pre- 
viously made, adjourned until Monday, March 22, 1926, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEÐ HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings as reported to the floor leader by Clerks of the 
several committees : 
c Scheduled for March 20, 1926 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 
Agriculture relief legislation. 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10 a. m.) 
Authorizing appropriations for construction at military posts 
(II. R. 10275). 
COMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING 
(10 a. m.) 
Providing for a mine rescue station and equipment at Pine- 
ville, Ky. (H. R. 5953). 
Providing for a mine rescue station and equipment at 
Madisonville, Ky. (II. R. 3879). 
Scheduled for March 22, 1926 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 
Agriculture relief legislation, 
COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To amend and supplement the merchant marine act of 1920 
and the shipping act of 1916 (H. R. 8052 and H. R. 5369). 
To provide for the operation and disposition of merchant 


vessels of the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation (H. R. 5395). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

308. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a proposed draft of a bill“ To authorize 
payment of six months’ death gratuity to dependent relatives of 
officers, eplisted men, or nurses whose death results from 
wounds or disease not resulting from their own misconduct,” 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 
Mr, JAMES: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 2752. An 
act for the purchase of land as an artillery range at Fort Ethan 
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Allen, Vt.; without amendment (Rept. No. 587). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana: Committee on Flood Control. 
II. R. 9957. A bill authorizing a survey for the control of ex- 
cess flood waters of the Mississippi River below Point Breeze 
in Louisiana und on the Atchafalaya Outlet by the construc- 
tion and maintenance of controlled and regulated spillway or 
spillways, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 588). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. J. 
Res. 114. A joint resolution directing the Secretary of War to 
allot war trophies to the American Legion Museum; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 589). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DRIVER: Committee on the Territories. S. 3213. An 
act to provide for the disposition of moneys of the legally ad- 
judged insane of Aluska who have been cared for by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior; without amendment (Rept. No. 590). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. McLEOD: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 5823. A bill to amend the Code of Law for the District 
of Columbia in relation to the qualifications of jurors; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 595). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 9398. A bill to amend an act regulating the height of 
buildings in the District of Columbia, apnroved June 1, 1910; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 591). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. GIBSON: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. 
R. 7286. & bill to provide for the aequisition of property in 
Prince William County, Va., to be used by the District of 
Columbia for the reduction of garbage; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 592). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McLEOD: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. 
R. 10204. A bill providing an additional wing to the District 
jail; with an amendment (Rept. No. 593). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. ~ 

Mr. McLEOD: Committee on the District of Columbia, II. 
R. 7255. <A hill to regulate the sale of kosber meat in the 
District of Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 504). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXH, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 10498) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a new post-office build- 
ing at Methuen, Mass.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 10499) to amend sections 15 
and 16 of an act entitled “An act to amend and consolidate the 
acts respecting copyright,“ approved March 4, 1909; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (II. R. 10509) to authorize an ap- 
propriation for the reconditioning of the U. S. S. Nantucket; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 10501) to repeal see- 
tion 806 cf the revenue act of 1926; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 7 

By Mr. HAMMER: A bill (II. R. 10502) to amend section 8 
of the food and drugs act, approved June 30, 1906, as amended; 
to the Commiftee on Agricultore. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (II. R. 10303) to authorize certain 
alterations to the six coal-burning battieships for the purpose 
of providing better launching and handling arrangements for 
airplanes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 10504) to amend the act ap- 
Proved June 4, 1897, by authorizing an increase in the cost of 
lands to be embraced in the Shiloh National Military Park, 
Pittsburg Landing, Tenn.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (HI. R. 10505) to prevent deception in 
the sale of walnuts; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ZIHLMXN: A bill (H. R. 10506) to provide for the 
acquisition of certain property in the District of Columbia for 
the purk system of the District; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 10507) to require that articles 
purchased by the United States Government be manufactured 
in the United States in certain cases; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10508) to change the title of the Assistant 
to the Attorney General and to increase the salaries of the 
Assistant Attorneys General; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 10509) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to replace the granite with marble on the tomb of the 
unknown soldier in front of the memorial amphitheater in the 
Arlington Cemetery; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 10510) to prevent the destruc- 
tion or dumping, without good and sufficient cause therefor, 
of farm produce received in interstate commerce by commis- 
Sion merchants and others and to require them truly and cor- 
rectly to account for all farm produce received by them; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. i 

By Mr. TILSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 204) anthor- 
izing certain military organizations to visit France, England, 
and Belgium; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 206) for 
the construction of a wagon road from the town of Skagway, 
Alaska, to the international boundary at White Pass Summit, 
Alaska; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. SWEET: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 207) directing 
the Comptroller General of the United States to correct an 
error made in the adjustment of the account between the State 
of New York and the United States, adjusted wader the au- 
thority contained in the act of February 24, 1905 (33 Stat. I. p. 
777), and appropriated for in the deficiency act of February 27, 
1906; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMAS: Resolution (H. Res. 180) providing for 
appointment of special committee to extend invitations to cer- 
tain citizens of the United States soliciting suggestions, criti- 
cisms, and comments on the status and tendencies of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under Cause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H. R. 10511) authorizing the Pres- 
ident to reappoint Capt. L. B. Cullen Jones, United States Army 
(retired), to the position and rank of captain, Cavalry, in the 
United States Ariny; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 10512) granting a pension 
to Adaline G. Huntoon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 10513) granting 
a pension to Julia R. Carpenter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10514) granting an inerease of pension to 
Elizabeth Bierley ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

ty Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 10515) authorizing the 
payment of allowances for dependent mother of Commander 
John F. Cox, by the disbursing officers of the United States 
Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HALL of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 10516) granting a pen- 
sion to Deborah A. Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HALL of North Dakota: A bill (II. R. 10517) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Julia A. Harvey; to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 10518) for the 
relief of Jules Uuntenberg; to the Committee on War Clalins. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 10519) to authorize the 
appointment of David J. Fitzgerald to the grade of first lieu- 
tenant, retired, in the United States Army; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 10520) granting a pension 
to John F. Elkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 10521) granting n pension 
to Elizabeth H. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 10522) granting a pension to 
William A. Wilburn; to the Committee on Ipvatid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10528) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth L. Mills; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. McChINTIC: A bill (H. R. 10524) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emily D. Daniels; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Ly Mr. MILLS: A bill (H. R. 10525) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Schoonmaker Smith; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: A bill (II. R. 10526) 
granting an increase of pension to Bridget It. Caden; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. OLDFIELD (by request): A bill (HI. R. 10527) for 
the relief of O. H. Crisp; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 10528) granting an inerease 
of pension to Sarah A. Bevins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


Also, a bill (II. R. 10529) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Hogle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 10330) to provide a survey 
of the Illinois River, III., and its tributaries, with a view to 
the control of floods therein; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 10531) granting an increase 
of pension to Emma Steele; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
Sions. 

By Mr. RUBBY: A bill (II. R. 10532) granting a pension to 
Thomas P. Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SEARS of Florida: A bill (H. R. 10583) for the 
relief of the State Hospital of the State of Florida; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 10534) graüting an increase 
of pension to Laura C. Woodley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SPROUL of Kansas: A bill (II. R. 10535) granting 
an increase of pension to Adaline Alexander; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10536) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Sarah E, Alexander; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A biil (H. R. 10587) granting a pen- 
sion to Maud W. Sparks; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VARE: A bill (H. R. 10538) to award a medal of 
honor to Capt. Jacques M. Swaab; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
205) to reimburse Susan Sanders for expenses and services 
rendered in behalf of the Eastern, Emigrant, and Western 
Cherokees by blood; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. HICKEY: Resolution (H. Res. 181) to provide for 
additional compensation for assistant floor managers of tele- 
phones; to the Committee on Accounts, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

1339. By Mr. CONNERY: Resolution of the National Guard 
Association of Massachusetts, in favor of House bill 9571; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1340. Also, resolution of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches, against the present immigration law, which excludes 
aliens of Chinese and Japanese extraction; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

1341. By Mr. FREDERICKS: Petition of residents of Los 
Angeles County, Calif., protesting against the so-called Sunday 
closing law; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1342. Also, petition of members of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, at Los Angeles, requesting amend- 
ment of the present copyright law; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

1343. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Women's Christian 
Temperance Union of Marseilles, III., urging support of the 
Volstend Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1344. Also, petition of the Streckfus Steamboat Line urging 
favorable action of the bill H. R. 6243; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1345. Also, petition of Vega Lodge I. O. G. T., protesting 
against certain proposed changes in the immigration law; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

1346. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Mr. E. E. Gaylord, 
manager the National Commercial Teachers’ Agency, Beverly, 
Muss., protesting against the Curtis-Reed educational bill; to 
the Committee on Education. 

1347. By Mr. HUDDLESTON: Petition of A. T. Mack and 
other citizens, of Birmingham, Ala., for repeal of the eight- 
eenth amendment to Constitution; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1348. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of the St. Monica Society, 
un affiliated branch of the State Federation of Catholic So- 
cisties, protesting agninst the enactment of the Curtis-Reed 
bill; to the Committee on Education. 

1349. Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, protesting against the amendment to the 
liability act; to the Committee on Labor. 

1350. Also, petition of the Holy Family Society, of Watkins, 
Minn., protesting against the enactment of the Curtis-Reed 
bill; to the Committee on Education. 

1351. Also, petition of 65 voters of Kandiyohi County, Minn., 
urging the passage of House bills 71 and 7479; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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1352. Also, petition of the State Federation of German Catho- 
lic Women of Minnesota protesting against the enactment of 
the Curtis-Reed bill; to the Committee on Education. 

1353. Also, petition of the Morris Kiwanis Club, of Morris, 
Minn., urging the passage of the game refuge bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1354. Also, petition of 16 voters of Swift County, Minn., 
urging the passage of House bills 71 and 7479; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1355. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Mr. Thomas Foley Hisky, of Bal- 
timore, transmits petition of the Holy Name Society of St. 
Marks Church, Catonsville, Md., protesting against passage of 
the Curtis-Reed educational bill; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

1356. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of State Department of 
Game and Fish, New Mexico, indorsing Senate bill 2015, estab- 
lishing Federal fish hatchery amd fish cultural station in New 
aa to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
crios. 

1357. Ey Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, favoring the pas- 
sage of Senate bill 41, to encourage ciyil aviation; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1358. Also, petition of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 
of Brooklyn, N. V., disapproving of several bills now before 
Congress which have for their object the discontinuance of the 
manufacture under Post Office Department contract of stamped 
envelopes having return corner cards printed thereon; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1339. Also, petition of the Grand Camp, Alaska Native 
Brotherhood, opposing the passage of House bill 9211; to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

1360. Also, petition of the Long Island Federation of Wom- 
en's Clobs, favoring the appropriation of $10,000,000 for a 
national gallery of art in Washington, D. C.; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

1361. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of Mr. D. F. Smith and 
sundry citizens of Creek County, Okla., protesting against the 
passage of Sunday observance bill (S. 3218); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, 

1362. Also, petition of Mrs. N. W. Taber and sundry citizens 
of Sapulpa, Okla., protesting against the passage of the Sunday 
observance bill (S. 3218); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1863. Also, petition of Mr. Clarence Myers and sundry citi- 
zeus of Creek County, Okla., protesting against the passage of 
Sunday obseryance bill (S. 3218); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

1364, By Mrs. ROGERS: Petition of members of Walter L. 
Raymond Camp, No. 111, Sons of Union Veterans of the Ciyil 
War, Andover, Mass., indorsing House bill 4023 to increase 
Civil War pensions; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1365. Also, petition of residents of Hudson, Mass., opposing 
House bills 7179 and 7822, compulsory Sunday observance; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1366. By Mr. TINKHAM: Resolution of National Guard 
Association of Massachusetts, favoring House bill 9571, with 
the exception that on page 3, line 18, there be omitted the words 
“and regulations“; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1367. By Mr. WEAVER (by request): Petition of citizens 
of Fletcher, N. C., opposing laws regulating Sunday observance ; 
to the Committee ou the District of Columbia. 

1368. Also (by request), petition of citizens of Chimney Rock, 
N. C., opposing laws regulating Sunday observance; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 

1369. Also (by request), petition of citizens of Henderson- 
ville, N. C., opposing laws regulating Sunday observance; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1870. Also (by request), petition of citizens of Asheville, 
N. C., opposing laws regulating Sunday observance; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1371. Also (by request), petition of citizens of Candler, N. C., 
opposing laws regulating Sunday observance; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

1872. Also (by request), petition of citizens of Culberson, 
N. C., opposing laws to regulate Sunday observance; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1372. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Messrs. Desaulniers & Co., 
Moline, UL, urging repeal of capital-stock tax, and also repeal 
of the inheritance tax and the tax on stock transfers; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1374. By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition of Bertha Chapin and 
others, protesting against the passage of House bilis 7179 and 
7822, with reference to Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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SENATE 


Sarunpay, March 20, 1926 


The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, the hearts of all men are open unto Thee. Thou 
knowest the purposes of each life, and we pray that we may 
be given wisdom to understand the meaning of the times 
through which we are passing. We bear before Thee this morn- 
ing that sorrowing household dear to the American people to- 
day. Minister, we beseech of Thee, to that honored son, our 
President, and to those others who gather with him by the 
open grave. We thank Thee for the solidity of character, the 
nobility of purpose, and the Christian earnestness which distin- 
guished his honored father. We pray Thee that in all our 
homes throughout this broad land we may know more and 
more of the fidelity of Christian manhood as exemplified in 
parent and son. 

Hear us, we beseech of Thee, and lead us out of the darkness 
into the light, and with the understanding that there is a land 
fairer than day. We ask in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Monday last, when, on request 
of Mr. Crertis and by unanimous consent, the further reading 
was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Farrell, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (II. R. 6707) making 
appropriations for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year endiug June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, requested a 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Cramton, Mr. Murery, and Mr. 
CARTER of Oklahoma were appointed managers on the part of 
the Ifouse at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 8) for printing the pro- 
ceedings at the unveiling of the statue of Gen. Joseph Wheeler 
in Statuary Hall, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 10198) making appropriations for the government 
of the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of such District for the 
fiscal yeer ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate, 


JOHN C. COOLIDGE 


Mr. DALE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the Senate for five minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
from Vermont will proceed. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, a remarkable condition is brought 
to attention by the passing of the venerable John C. Coolidge. 
He never sought public notice where he lived in a farm com- 
munity several miles from the main highways, and yet events 
have made him so well known that the announcement that he 
is gone affects all the people of this country. He was a singu- 
lar man—fit subject for a character study. Public interest 
will inspire many attempts to interpret his qualities. Because 
the Nation is concerned about him, whatever is truly related 
of him is of consequence. 

Colonel Coolidge lived in his native town of Plymouth all his 
life, and held official positions in it repeatedly. His military 
title came by appointment to the staff of Goyernor Stickney. 
Vor many years he was a notary public. Plymouth sent him 
three times to the State house of representatives, and the 
county of Windsor elected him to the State seuate in 1910. 

It was my privilege to serve with him in the senate. While 
from the senate chamber of the State of Vermout the public 
gets the effect of generations of staunch legislative conduct, 
those who have been in service there carry with them the 
influence of rare good fellowship. Colonel Coolidge took part 
in fraternal mectings which sometimes laSted far into the 
stormy night. He was then 65 years of age, and Senator Cutts 
was his senior. They used to lead the singing. Those two vet- 
eran Senators would sing the old songs together. With a power 
ef voice and emotion to which the mature and normal lives of 
the singers seemed essential they would roll out the Hnes : 

The old oaken bucket, the fron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket, which hung in the well. 
I met Colonel Coolidge many times in the peaceful quiet of 


Plymouth places. I saw him there at midday and at midnight, 
two occasions each of dramatic interest, The sunlit fields were 


Without objection, the Senator 
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thronged with people. All Vermont seemed to have turned 
out in joy and pride. His son had been nominated for Vice 
President of the United States. Down the dusty road came the 
band of music, the American flag borne ahead by Colonel Cool- 
idge. Again no one was in the fields and only lamplight shone 
through the darkness. His son had by strange providence 
become President of the United States. In the little sitting 
room of the old homestead the oath was administered by 
Colonel Coolidge. The attention of the world was turned 
toward the Plymouth homestead. : 

I saw him at other places than Plymouth, and the occasions 
brought to him expressions of esteem and affection. He went 
one evening when Henry Cabot Lodge addressed a great politi- 
eal rally in the city hall at Montpelier. They had to urge 
him to go to the platform. The vast audience rose to greet 
him with prolonged applause. He was on a brief visit to the 
White House, and he came one day to my home. A group of 
young people kept him as long as he could stay with them in 
the rose garden. In public place and home he was welcome, and 
by old and young he was received with genuine affection. 

It would seem that the last few years were like a vision to 
Colonel Coolidge. Surely the influences over him were so 
unusual as to come from the borderland of the supernatural. 
One of the most impressive demonstrations of those strange 
years is the remarkable manner in which the venerable man 
kept his poise through the many quick and extreme changes of 
a period that was to him transcendant. 

Seventy-five years he liad lived in his native town undis- 
turbed of public curiosity, when overnight hundreds of people 
came each day to his seclusion plying him with all manner of 
questions, He received them all with tireless courtesy and 
answered every question without evasion. He was asked one 
night if so many visitors bad not tired him, and he replica, 
“Oh, no; there have been only about 400 here to-day.” He was 
a man of patient consideration. 

Exciting events took him unawares, and yet he never did or 
said that which camo from other than a noble nature. Called 
suddenly from sleep, a press reporter asked him if he were not 
glad that his son was President of the United States, and hè 
answered: “You would hardly expect me to be glad that the 
President is dead.” 

That reply came not alone from good judgment but chiefly 
from Christian spirit. 

He was a remarkable man to so meet such extreme events 
that they created in others no evil feclings, but bore him ever 
higher in public estimation. 

Think of him as through the years of his age great throngs 
went to him on occasions when the Nation was moved by the 
sorrow or joy of the Coolidge household, and you must wonder 
if it did not seem to him like a dream, It may be that in such 
manner it all came to him with supernatural influence by which 
he so lived that the whole Nation bows to-day in loving memory 
as the last scene of all is enacted among the hills from whence 
ne strength for wliich men have praised God since ancient 

ays. 

ANNIVERSARY OF BIRTH OF NEAL DOW 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, to-day is the one hundred 
and twenty-second anniversary of the birth of Neal Dow, 
anthor of the Maine prohibition law and generally known as 
the futher of prohibition. He was one of the greatest figures 
connected with the work for prohibition in the United States. 
I ask to have inserted in the Ricon) at this point, as a part of 
my remarks, a letter from Mr. Arthur G. Jackson, of Portland, 
Me., president of the Neal Dow Association for World Peace 
and Prohibition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The letter is as follows: 

Tun Neat Dow ASSOCIATION FOR 
WORLD PEACE AND PROHIBITION, 
Portland, Me., March 20, 1928. 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 


Hon. MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
United States Scnale, Washington, D. C. 

My Duan Senator SHerrarpD; May not the Neal Dow Association for 
World Peace and Prohibition luvite your attentlon and that of the 
Sounte of tho United States to this one hundred and twenty-second 
anniversary of the birth of Neal Dow, author of the Maine law and 
the father of prohibition? 

What more fitting occasion to call to the attention of all right- 
minded people of America and the world the indisputable fact that for 
more than a hundred years temperance and prohibition sentiment In 
this country has continuously developed in the face of persistent op- 
position; reaching its triumphant culmination on Jannary 29, 1910, 
when the Secretary of State announced that the required nuniber of 
States had ratified the eightcenth amendment to the Constitution? 


1926 


As long as the Constitution of the United States endures the elght- 
ecnth amendment will stand immovable as a rock, against which crit!- 
cism will beat in vain, 

Centurivs after all memory of his opponents shall have perished in 
oblivion the name of Neal Dow will be known and honored, as one of 
the greatest bencfactors of the human race, 

With heartfelt admiration for the great seryice you have rendered 
In the perpetuation of his beneficent endeavor, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Aunrnon C. JACKSON, President. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORTADLS 


Mr. WARREN presented memorials numerously signed hy 
sundry citizens in the State of Wyoming, remonstrating against 
the repeal or modification of the prohibition law, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Sebastian County, Ark., praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish-American 
War veterans, their widows, and Cependents, which was re- 
ferrod to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. NORRIS presented a paper in the nature of a petition 
of the Flume National League, signed by Cairoli Gigliotti, its 
president, of Chicago, III., favoring an investigation by the 
Senate of the causes of crime and also suggesting certain 
modifications of the immigration law and sundry matters per- 
taining to the immigration of aliens, which was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. BINGHAM presented a paper in the nature of a petition 
of Franz Daniel Pastorins Unit 122, Steuben Society of Amer- 
ica, of New Britain, Conn., urging the passage of legislation 
for the return of property belonging to German nationals 
seized during the World War, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of the executive board, Inde- 
pendent Order of Brith Abraham, of Hartford, Conn., remon- 
struting against the passage of the so-called registration and 
deportation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Im- 
migration. 

He also presented a memorial of the Manufacturers’ Associn- 
tion of the city of Bridgeport, Conn., remonstrating against the 
passige of House bill 4478, relative to the printing and furnish- 
ing by the Government of stumped envelopes with return 
addresses printed thereon, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, of Hartford County, Conn., remonstrating against the 
passage of House bill 10, extending the use of the metric system 
of weights and measures in merchandising, which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Mannfacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the city of Bridgeport, Conn., praying for the passage 
of legislation granting increased salaries to Federal judges, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition ef sundry members of Sidney 
Beach Camp, No. 10, United Spanish War Veterans, of Bran- 
ford, Conn., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish-American War veterans, their 
widows, and dependents, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of Edwin R. Lee Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps, No. 41, Department of Connecticut, of New Hartford, 
Conn., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of Hartford Council, No, 11. 
Nuights of Columbus, of Hartford, Conn., remonstrating against 
the passage of the so-called Curtis-Reed bill, proposing to create 
a Federal Department of Iducation, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a paper from the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Connecticut, of Hartford, Conn., expressing the yiews of 
that association concerning the so-called railway labor disputes 
bili and making certain recommendations relative thereto, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor, 

He also presented petitions and papers in the nature of peti- 
tions of the Bridgeport Business and Professional Women's 
Club; Bridgeport Chapter, Associated General Contractors of 
America; Eugineers Club of Bridgeport; Bridgeport section, 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers; Bridgeport 
Master Painters’ Association; Retail Board, Bridgeport Cham- 
ber of Commerce; the Lions Club; the xchange Club of Bridge- 
port; and the Bridgeport Business Men's Association, all of 
Bridgeport, Conn., praying for the passage of the public build- 
‘ings bill, and especially for the construction of a new post-office 
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building at Bridgeport, which were referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. GOODING, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
to which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 124) authorizing 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce to employ a special 
assistant clerk, reported it with an amendment, 

Mr. FESS, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (II. R. 6117) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the President of the United States 
to locate, construct, and operate railroads in the Territory 
of Alaska, and for other purposes,” approved March 12, 1914, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
404) thereon. 

Mr. ODDIN, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (S. 3072) to authorize an 
exchange of lands between the United States nnd the State of 
Nevada, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 403) thereon. 

Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7979) granting 
to the Yosemite Valley Railroad Co. the right of way through 
certain public lands for the relocation of part of its existing 
railroad, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 413) thereon, 

Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with an 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3103) authorizing the construction of a bridge 
Ney the Colorado River near Blythe, Calif, (Rept. No. 405) ; 
and 

A bill ( H. R. 9599) granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Louisville, Ky. to construct a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near suid city (Rept. No. 415). 

Mr. CUMMINS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (II. R. 7616) to amend section 89 of 
chapter 5 of the Judicial Code of the United States, reported 
it without amendment, 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1039) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to establish a uniform system of bankruptey throughout 
the United States,” approved July 1, 1808, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary theroto, reported it with amend- 
ments nnd submitted a repert (No. 408) thereon. 

Mr. MCLEAN, from the Gommittee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 8547) to change the title of 
Deputy Assistant Treasurer of the United States to Assistant 
Treasurer of the United Stutes, reported it without amendment 
and submitted n report (No. 407) thereon, 

Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1662) for the relief of Francis Nichol- 
son, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 408) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2820) for the relief of José Louzau, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 499) thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 3996) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
convey certain portions of the military reservation of Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., to the city of San Antonio, Bexar County, 
Tex., for street purposes (Rept. No. 410) ; and 

A bil CH. R. 1827) for the relief of Frank Rector (Rept. 
No. 414). 

Mr, SHEPPARD also, from the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 3802 
to provide for the storage of the waters of the Pecos River, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 411) 
thereon. 

Mr. RED D of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 1657) to remove 
charge of desertion from the military record of Elisha I. 
Bennett, jr, submitted an adverse report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 2876) for the purchase of a tract of land adjain- 
ing the United States target range nt Auburn, Me., reported 
it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 412) 
thereon. 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2598) to authorize the 
President to appoint John P. Denn a first Neutenmmt of Cav- 
alry in the Regular Army of the United States, submitted 
an adverse report thereon, 
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Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (II. R. $186) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to purchase certain lands in Cali- 
fornia to be added to the Santa Ysabel Indian Reseryation 
and authorizing an appropriation of funds therefor, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 416) thereon. 

ANNIVERSARY OF WILLIAMSBURG DECLARATION OF 1776 

Mr. KEY ES. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
with an amendment House Concurrent Resolution 18, and I 
ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The House concurrent resolution 
reported by the Senator from New Hampshire will be read. 

The resolution was read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT 
tion of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution. The amendment was, on page 2, line 8, after 
the numerals “1926,” to insert “the expenses of said com- 
mittee to be paid equally out of the contingent funds of the 
Senate and House, the amount thereof not exceeding $500,” so 
as to make the concurrent resolution read: 


Whereas the Virginin Convention in session In the clty of Williams- 
burg, on the 15th day of May, 1776, adopted a resolution Instructing 
the representatives of Virginia In the Continental Congress to propose 
a resolution declaring the “United Colonies free and independent 
States, absolyed from all allegiance to, or dependence upon, the Crown 
or Parliament of Great Britain; and that they give the assent of this 
colony to such declaration, and to whatever measures may be thought 
proper and necessary by the Congress for forming foreign alliances, 
and a confederation of the colonies"; and 

Whereas, pursuant to this action, a resolution was offered by Richard 
Henry Lee, of Virginia, In the Continental Congress and adopted on 
the 29th day of June, 1776, declaring the colonies free and independent, 
and absolyed from all allegiance to the British Crown, which was fol- 
lowed by the Declaration of Independence; and 

Whereas it is appropriate that Congress should recognize the 15th 
of Muy of the current year as the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of an event of such great historic interest and importance: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there shall be a committee of Congress consisting of 10 Members, 
5 of whom shall be appointed by the Presiding Officer of the Senate 
and 5 by the Speaker of the House, to participate as representing the 
Congress of the United States in the observance of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary to be held in the city of Williamsburg, Va., 
on the 15th day of May, 1926, the expenses of sald committee to be 
paid equally out of the contingent funds of the Senate and House, the 
amount thereof not exceeding $500. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question Is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution as amended was agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. NEELV: 

A bill (S. 3628) granting an increase of pension to Sarah J. 
McCulloh; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAYFIELD: 

A bill (S. 8629) granting an increase of pension to Kate 
Alexander; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 3630) to permit the United States to be made a 
party defendant in certain cases; to the Committee on the 
Judietary,. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 8631) granting a pension to Anna Branson (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 3632) to amend the act entitled “An act to enable 
the people of New Mexico to form a constitution and State 
government and be admitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States; and to enable the people of Arizona to 
form a constitution and State government and be admitted into 
the Union on an equal footing with the original States,“ ap- 
proved June 20, 1910, as amended, in respect of the price for 
which the State of Arizona may sell lands granted to such 
State; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. COUZENS: 

A bill (S. 8633) granting a pension to Elizabeth Burnam; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 


Is there objection to the considera- 
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By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 8634) providing for the preparation of a biennial 
index to State legislation; and i 

A bill (S. 3635) providing for the revision and printing of 
the index to the Federal Statutes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 3637) for the relief of Clarence G. Stonestreet; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 3638) for the relief of Walter W. Johnston; and 

A bill (S. 8639) for the relief of the State Hospital of the 
State of Florida; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 3640) granting an inerease of pension to Preston 
M. Goodrich (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

By Mr. ODDIF: 

A bill (S. 8641) to amend an act entitled An act to provide 
relief in cases of contracts connected with the prosecution of 
the war, and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1919, as 
amended; to the Committee on Mines und Mining. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 8642) to permit certain assignments in the Coast 
Guard; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 8643) for the relief of Nelson K. Holderman ; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 8644) to provide for the equalization of promotion 
of officers of the staff corps of the Navy with officers of the 
line; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington (by request) : 

A bill (S. 3645) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the United States suffer- 
ing injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for 
other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

A bill (S. 3646) granting pensions to certain blind children 
over the age of 16 years, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3647) to appoint Mate John Joseph Bresnahan a 
boatswain in the Navy; 

A bill (S. 8648) to authorize an appropriation for the re- 
conditioning of the U. S. S. Nantucket; and 

A bill (S. 3649) for the relief of Henry G. W. McAleoy (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ERNST: 

A bill (S. 3650) for the relief of Mack Morgan Lynch; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EDGE: 

A bill (S. 3651) to amend section 96, chapter 5, of the act of 
Congress of March 3, 1911, entitled “The Judicial Code“; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 3052) to grant 2,000,000 acres of land to the State 
of Arizona for the benefit.of the veterans of all wars; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. STANFIELD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 76) extending preference right 
for 90 days to certain locators in good faith of Government 
land in the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 


STATE QUARANTINE LAWS 


Mr. WALSH, Mr. President, I introduce a bill which I ask 
may be referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
I do not see on the floor the junior Senator from California 
[Mr. SHORTRIDGE], who is interested in the measure. 

On March 1 last the Supreme Court of the United States 
rendered a decision in the case of Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Co. agaiust the State of Washington, the effect 
of which is to invalidate all of the quarantine laws of the 
States enacted to protect them from the incursion of pests of 
various characters destructive to the horticultural and agri- 
cultural interests of the State. My State is particularly in- 
terested in keeping out the alfalfa weevil, from which we have 
happily thus far been free; and we have enacted an appro- 
priate statute authorizing the governor to issue a proclama- 
tion prohibiting the importation from other States where the 
alfalfa weevil is more or less prevalent—a policy which we 
deem absolutely necessary in order to preserye the purity of 
our alfalfa seed, and to protect us against the ravages of this 
very serious menace. The bill is a short one, and I ask that 
it be read from the desk. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I might sug- 
gest to the Senator that last week I introduced a bill amend- 
ing the quarantine laws to meet the situation, and I have 
had a report from the Department of Agriculture suggesting 
further amendments. We expect to lave a hearing before the 
Agricultural, Committee of the Senate on Tuesday morning, 
and I desire to advise the Senator of that fact. 

Mr. WALSH. I am obliged to the Senator for the informa- 
tion. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I inquire if this bill 
has any relation to the Supreme Court decision in the Wash- 
ington case? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. It is intended to take 
care of the situation developed by that decision. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think it is very important. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire the bill 
road? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will 
be read. 

The bili (S. 3636) authorizing States to enact quarantine 
laws was retd the first time by its title and the second time 
at length, as follows: z 

Re it enacted, cte., That nothing contained in any act of Congress 
slinll be Geemed to deny to any State the right to enact quarantine 
laws to prevent the introduction therein of any frult or plant disease 
or insect pest deemed by it to be dangerous or inimical to the lort- 
cultural or agricultural industry thereof, or to affect the validity 
of any such legislation by any State, nor shall the omissfon of Con- 
gress to legislate thereon be regarded as the denial of the right of 
any State to enact such legislation. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Montana as well as the Senator from Washing- 
ton and other Senators who may be interested in this sub- 
ject that an appointment was made before the Agricultural 
Committee last week to take up this matter. Those who in- 
troduced the bill, however, in consultation with representatives 
of the department, desire to make some amendments. Now, 
the Senator from Montana has introduced a bill on the sub- 
ject, which has just been read. I presume it will be referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. I haye already 
arranged to take up the matter before the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry next Tuesday at 10.30; but the Sena- 
tors bill perhaps will accomplish the same purpose as the 
bill introduced by the Senator from Washington, thongh it 
is worded quite differently. I should like to have the Senator 
from Montana and any other Senators who are interested in 
this legislation—and there are quite a number—appear before 
the committee, if possible, at 10.30 on Tuesday. 

Mr. WALSH. I shall endeavor to be present. 

Mr. NORRIS. The committee will endeavor, I think, to 
report the measure that in the judgmnet of the committee 
best meets the situation; and we should like to have all those 
who have different ideas on the subject there to present their 
ideas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


CHANGES OF REFERENCE 


Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, some days ago the bill (S. 
2346) for the relief of Horace M. Cleary. and the bill (S. 
2247) for the relief of Ambrose A. Campbell were erroneously 
referred to the Committee on Claims. I ask unanimous. con- 
sent that the Committee on Claims be diseharged from the 
further consideration of the bills and that they may be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Commit- 
tee on Claims will be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the bills indicated by the Senator from Colorado, and 
they will be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

On motion of Mr. Moses, the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry was discharged from the further consideration of the 
Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 62) to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to accept membership for the United States in the 
Permanent. Association of the International Road Congresses, 
pa 5 was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

oads. 

ALLOTMENT OF LANDS TPON UMATINGA RESERVATION, OREG. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a few days ago the Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs reported favorably the bill (S. 
720) to amend an act of March 3, 1883, entitled “An act provid» 
ing for allotment of lands in severalty to the Indians residing 
upon the Umatilla Reservation, in the State of Oregon, and 
granting patents therefor, and for other purposes.” As will be 
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seen by the title, the bill involves lands on an Indian reserva- 
tion in Oregon. I find, however, that it does not meet the 
pleasure of some of the Indians, und I desire to have the Dill 
recommitted to the Committee on Indian Affairs. Therefore 
I ask unanimous consent tliat the bill may be taken from the 
calendar and recommitted to the Committee on Indian Affairs 
for further study. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will be 
recommitted to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

ROADWAY THROUGH RESERVATION AT OCCOQUAN, VA, 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, there is now on the calendar 
the bill (S. 2852) to provide for the grading and maintenance 
of the Virginia State highway through the District of Colum- 
bia workhouse and reformatory reservation at Occoquan, Va., 
being Order of Business No. 377. I ask unanimons consent to 
have that bill recommitted to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. I understand there is no further need of it. 
„Mr. SMOOT. If there is no further need of the passage of 
the bill, why should it not be indefinitely postponed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bryauam in the chair). 
Without objection, at the request of the Senator from Kentucky, 
the bill will be recommitted to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

AMENDMENT TO LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILD 


Mr. WATSON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 10425, the legislative appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


On page 7, lines 8, 9, and 10, strike out the following: “Upholsterer 
and locksmith, 81,770; cabinetmaker, $1,520; three carpenters, at 
$1,390 cach," ond insert in lieu thercof the following: “foreman cabl- 
netmaker, $2,400; upholsterer, $2,100; locksmith, bardwood finisher, 
and carpenter, at $2,100 each.” 


AMENDMENT TO DISTRICT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CAMERON submitted on amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 10198, the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill, in the item for the construction of an addi- 
tion to the Langley Junior High School, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 
as follows: 


On page 41, line 6, after the word “school,” strike ont “ $100,000" 
and insert in lien thereof the following: “including an assembly hall 
and gymnasium, $400,000." 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & Sr. PAUL RAILWAY CO, 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I send to the desk a reso- 
lution and ask that it may be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 176), as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas on the 18th day of March, 1925, the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Raiiway Co., a corporation, engaged as a carrier in inter- 
state commerce, was adjudged insolvent and receivers appointed 
therefor ; 

Whereas it appears from testimony given before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, engaged in investigating the affuirs of said com- 
pany, that said appointment of receivers was induced in pursuance 
of a petition for that purpose by the Binkley Coal Co., a creditor of 
sald Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., filed March 18, 1925, 
in the United States District Court for the Northern District of Hli- 
nols, Eastern Division; 

Wherens it further appears, from said testimony, that collusion 
existed between said creditor company and the officials and directors 
of said railway company as a result of which the latter was adjudged 
insolreut by the court and receivers appointed, all to the grave preju- 
dice and loss to the stockholders and bondholders thereof, and con- 
trary to the publie interest; 

Whereas H. E. Byram, president of said railway company, is re- 
ported to have testified before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
during the above-mentioned investigation that the inability to meet 
un issue of $48,000,000 of bonds maturing on June 1, 1925, was tho 
cause of the insolvency of said company ; 

Whereas the said H. E. Byram, on March.20 and April 25, 1025, 
stated, over his own signature as one of the receivers of said rallway 
company, that “ there were plenty of friends of the road in New York 
who would have been willing to put up the moncy necessary to insure 
the refinancing of our 1925 bonds, if it would have solved the prob- 
lem”; 

Whereas no effort was made upon the part of the officials and di- 
rectors of said railway company to afford its stockholders and bond- 
holders opportunity to contribute the menns necessary to meet sald 
bonds maturing on June 1, 1925, and thereby to avoid recelvership, 
though repeated statements were made by said H. E. Bryam, president, 
that such would be made; 
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Whereas offers were made to provide means for meeting the maturity 
of said bonds as well as to furnish necessary working capital prior 
to receivership; 

Whereas the said Chiengo, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., while 
suffering greit deficits as a result of lts operations, acquired from 
certain bankers the Chicago, Terra Haute & Southeastern Railway 
Co., a property devoid of surplus earnings, and obligated itself to pay 
interest on approximately $20,000,000 of its securities, many of which 
previously were without interest-earning power; 

Whereas the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. acquired 
the Gary Railway Co. at a time it was likewise suffering a deficit, and 
was without earning power, guaranteeing interest and principle on about 
$3,000,000 of its securities, alleged to have been owned by the estate 
of a former director in the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co.; 

Whereas the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rallway Co. abandoned 
coal properties to which it had constructed a Jine, and from which 
it was receiving coal, to the great loss of said company, by reason of 
said abandonment; 

Wherens at the time of acquiring the Chicago, Terre Haute & South- 
eastern Railway Co., the sald Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Co. already owned 20 per cent in the Indiana Harbor Belt Railway 
Co, a belt line, then serving the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Co.;: 

Whereis the minutes of the board of directors of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway Co. show, under date of January 7, that 
Kuhn, Locb & Co. and the National City Co., bankers for the said 
railway company, instructed the finance committee of said company to 
engage engineers to make a report on the physical condition of sald 
railway company; 

Whereas it is alleged that the said oficials and directors of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rallway Co. employed the firm of 
Coverdale & Colpitts, whose report is charged as being misleading; 

Whereas the minutes of a meeting of the board of directors of said 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., of March 17, 1925, show 
that the directors of said company, without consulting the stockholders, 
conferred with Kuhn, Loch & Co, and the National City Co., with a 
view to the organization of committees to formulato a plan of 
readjustment ; 

Whereas it would appear, from the testimony of said H. B. Byram 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, that had it not been for 
the June 1, 1925, maturity, a receivership would not have been neces- 
Fury, as the earnings were sufficient to take care of the needs of said 
rullway company; 

Whereas said bunkers and a number of the directors formed com- 
mittees and submitted a proposed plan for reorganization wherein they 
provided and included $3,500,000 for their own and attorneys’ fees, 
expenses, etc. ; 

Whereas it is alleged under the plan proposed by the said reorgan- 
ization committce, composed of members and oficers of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. and the National City Co., and approved by H. E. Byram and M. W. 
Potter, prior to its consideration by the court, that said plan, if 
adopted, would add many millions of dollars to the interest charges 
of said railway company; and 

Whereas it is desirable, in the public Interest, that a prompt in- 
vestigution be made of the several matters herein alleged: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That a special committee of seven Senators, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, is authorized to investigate 
the affairs of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., and as 
soon us practicable report its findings to the Senate with such recom- 
mendations as it deems proper. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee is authorized to require by subpœna or otherwise the 
attendance of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, and to take such testimony 
as it deems advisable. The cost of the stenographic services to report 
the proceedings shall not be In excess of 25 cents per hundred 
words, The expenses of such investigation shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate. 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, it js net my intention to 
ask for the immediate consideration of this resolution. I am 
going to ask that it be referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. On different occasions, however, there have 
appeared before the Interstate Commerce Committee witnesses 
who stated that a conspiracy existed to wreck the Milwaukee 
Railroad. One of those witnesses was a former Member of 
this body. 

I have some personal knowledge of the conditions that ex- 
isted on the Milwaukee road, Mr. President, for my State made 
an appropriation for the investigation of the cost of con- 
struction of the Milwaukee through Idaho for assessment 
purposes. They found that great fills that were sluiced in 
from the mountain side were classified as loose rock and paid 
for as loose rock; that loose rock was classified as solid rock; 
and I want to say, Mr. President, that I am satisfied from 
statements that have been made by those who appeared before 
the Interstate Commerce Committee and what I know of the 
Milwaukee road myself that when that story is told and the 
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proper investigation is made it will be one of greed, 
and corruption such as the American people have 
heard of. 

My thought is to ask the Interstate Commerce Committee 
to invite before them at least one or more members of the 
commission, including Mr. Cox, who has charge of the investi- 
gation; and if he can satisfy the committee that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is going to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the Milwaukee road I shall not press this resò- 
lution. If he can not, however, I am going to ask later to 
have this committee appointed, because I feel that the Ameri- 
can people are entitled to a thorough investigation of the con- 
spiracy that now exists. Not only has there been a con- 
spiracy in the past to wreck the road, but now come the 
greatest wreckers of all, Kuhn, Loeb & Co., in the reorganiza- 
tion of the road, and ask for unreasonable fees in order to 
reorganize the Milwaukee, such as will wreck the stockholders 
if the plan goes through. They are proposing an assessment 
of from $25 to $28 a share on the stock, which a large nuniber 
of the stockholders of the Milwaukee cun never meet. 

I merely wanted to make this statement so as to get the 
matter clear, because to my mind, as a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, after all the responsibility comes 
back to the Interstate Commerce Committee aud does not rest 
altogether on the Interstate Commerce Commission. We ought 
to know whether or not there is a conspiracy in regard to the 
Milwaukee road. We are charged with the duty of recom- 
mending legislation for the country; and if there is such a 
conspiracy the committee ought to understand it and know 
that there is going to be a proper investigation. 

I ask now that the resolution be referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That order will be made. 


WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS IN THE TEXTILE, ALUMINUM, 
AND STEEL INDUSTRIES 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
177), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol of the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Whereas it has been so often stated that not the least of the difi- 
cultics hampering agriculture is th® fact that prices for agricultural 
products have not kept pace with the mounting expenditures by the 
farmer for the necessities of agricultural operation and the sustain- 
ment of life, and that the mounting labor costs entering into the 
manufacture of those necessities are a prime cause for prevailing agri- 
cultural difficulties ; and 

Whereas the Senate desires to know what relation the cost of labor 
in protected industries has to the price of the finished product, and 
therefore to the economic difficulties of agriculture; and 

Whereas the Massachusetts State Federation of Labor, at its annual 
convention held in Lowell in August, 1925, adopted the following 
resolution : 

“Whereas a general reduction of wages is in progress in the 
worsted, woolen, and cotton mills of New England, following the an- 
nouncement of a wage reduction hy the American Woolen Co,; and 

“Whereas this reduction in wages is not justified In view of the 
cost of living which the mill operatives are forced to pay aud because 
of the gencral employment conditions that these workers in the textile 
industry have been faced with; and 

“Whereas it has been publicly stated without denial that the 10 
per cent reduction in wages, which is so serious a matter to the wage 
earners and their families, amounts to only 2 per cent of the cost of 
wool goods; and 

“Whereas it has been publicly stated, without denial, that the cost 
of labor amounts to only 23 per cent of the total mill cost of wool 
goods; and 

“Whereas it has been publicly stated, Anon denial, that the re- 
maining 78 per cent of the mill cost of wool goods is now made ex- 
cessively high by unreasonable and ill-adjusted charges, including the 
tax on raw materials, the cost of which amounts to 60 per cent of 
the total mill cost: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved by the Massachusctts State Branch of the American Fed- 
cration of Labor, That we commend the stand of President Willlam 
Green, of the American Federation of Labor, in opposing the unwar- 
ranted wage reductions in the textile industry, and that we request 
the American Federation of Labor and all its afliliated organizations 
to use their best efforts to induce the President of the United States 
to have an inquiry into conditions affecting wages in the textile indus- 
try made immediately by the proper department of the Government 
in order that the causes of the present depression and demoralization 
in the textile mills may be made known and that the wage earners in 
the mills may not be made to suffer unjustifiable reductions in their 
wages in an effort by the employers to reduce their mill costs, while 
the actual causes of excessive costs are Ignored“; and 

Whereas no such inyestigation has been initiated by the President, 
and it is alleged that the conditions set forth m this resolution still 
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continue In these and other textile mills, and that wages and working 
conditions in steel mills and aluminum mills are similar to those in 
cotten, worsted, and woolen mills: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That a Senate committee, to be composed of seven Mem- 
bers of the Senate, Including members of all parties represented in 
the Senate, be appointed by the President of the Senate to visit typical 
mits of the cotton, woolen; worsted, other textile, aluminum, and steel 
Industries of the United States, the mills visited to be designated by 
the committee, inquire into wages and working conditions by public 
hearings and otherwise, and report to the Senate not later than De- 
cember 31, 1926, the expense of such committee, including necessary 
clerical hire, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. ‘The 
committee may summon witnesses, adniinister oaths, hear testimony, 
and compel the production of papers, documents, books, and records, 


TARIFF COMMISSION INVESTIGATION 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas submitted the following resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 178), which was referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the speci] committee created under Senate Resolu- 
tion 162, agreed to March 11, 1926, to Investigate the manner In 
which section 315 (the flexible provision) of the tariff act of 1922 
has been and is belng administered, be, and it is hereby, authorized 
to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, to employ 
stenographers, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per hundred words, 
to report such hearings as may be had In connection with such Iu- 
vestigation, and to employ such other assistants as the committee 
may deem necessary, the expenses thereof to be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate, but not to exceed the cost of $10,000, 

OFFENSES AGAINST THE NEUTRALITY LAWS 


Mr. KING. I submit a resolution which I ask may He over. 
I shall ask on Monday for the adoption of the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 179) was read and ordered to lie 
over under the rule, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Attorney General report to the Senate the num- 
ber of indictments which are pending in the United States District 
Court for the Western District of Texas charging offenses against 
the neutrality laws, together with a statement of the title of cach 
such indictment and the date upon which the same was found; also 
specifications as to Indictments charging offenses against the neutrality 
Jaws which have been tried or otherwise disposed of since January 
1, 1921, and a statement of the judgment in cach such case. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


Mr. BUTLER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
181), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Patents, or any subcommittec 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty-ninth Congress 
to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to 
employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 
words, to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any 
subject which muy be before said committee, the expenses thereof to be 
paid out of the contingent fand of the Senate; and that the committee, 
or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or recesses of 
the Senate, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Mr. CAPPER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
2673) to amend the act approved June 3, 1896, entitled “An act 
to establish and provide for the maintenance of a free public 
library «nd reading room in the District of Columbia,” having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the House amendment 
insert the words “ within the limits of appropriations first made 
therefor”; and the House agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its amendment numbered 2. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 3, and agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of thie House numbered 4, and agree to the same. 

ARTHUR Carrer, 

W. L. JONES, 

WILIHAM H. Kix, 
Managers on the purt of the Senate. 

F. N. ZIHEMAN, 

Oscar E. KELLER, 

THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
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Mr. CAPPER. I move the adoption of the report. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkunsas. Mr. President, is there any 
emergency that requires the Senate to proceed immediately 
with the consideration of the report? 

Mr. CAPPER. There is no emergency; but the amendments 
proposed to be made by the bill to the law nre not of any great 
importance. The principal amendment is that which requires 
the fees now collected by the librarian and held by him us a 
revolving fund to be turned over to the collector of taxes of 
the District of Columbia and placed in the Treasury of tho 
United States. 4 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, 
unanimous? 

Mr. CAPPER. It is. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (II. R. 10198) muking appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the revenues of such District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6707) making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, and requesting a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, agree to the conference asked by the House, and that 
He ee on the part of the Senate be appointed by the 
air. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Smoot, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Puirrs, Mr. Harris, and Mr. Jones 
of New Mexico conferees on the part of the Senate. 
LONG-AND-SHORT-IAUL CLAUSE OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 

Mr. ASHURS'T. Mr. President, I simply rise at this time 
to give notice that at the hour of 2 o'clock, when the unfinished 
business, Senate bill 575, is laid before the Senate, I shall 
briefly address the Senate upon that subject. 

SARAH A. LUCAS 

Mr. KEYES. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report buch favorably, 
without amendment, Senate Resolution 143. It is in accord- 
ance with the usual custom of the Senate and I ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 143), sub- 
mitted by Mr. Curtis, February 8, 1926, was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to as follows: 

Resolved, That the Seeretury of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay to Sarah A. Lucas, widow of James J. Lucas, late 
a laborer employed under the Sergeant at Army of the Senate, a sum 
equal to six months’ compensation at the rate he was receiving by law 
at the time of his death, said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 


ALICE B. WELCH 


Mr. KEYES. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back fayerubly, 
without amendment, Senate Concurrent Resolution 8 and usk 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 3), submitted by Mr. Keyes, February 24, 1926, was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed to as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there shall be paid, one-half from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, and one-half from the contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to Alice B. Welch, widow of John Welch, late chief clerk 
and for 25 years an employee in the office of the Architect of the 
Capitol, one year’s salary at the rate he was receiving by law at the 
time of his death. 


Is the conference agreement 


I have no objection. 
‘The question is on agreeing to the 


MUSCLE SHOALS HEARING 


Mr. KEYES. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
with an amendment in the nature of 2 substitute Senate Con- 
current Resolution 4, authorizing the joint committee on 
Muscle Shoals to hold hearings and employ certain help. I 
ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
concurrent resolution, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The Cumr Crerk. The committee reports to strike out all 
after the resolving cluuse and to insert: 


That the Joint Committee on Muscle Shoals created by House Con- 
current Resolution 4 of the Sixty-ninth Congress hereby fs authorized 
in furtherance of the purposes of said resolution to summon engineers, 
experts, and other witnesses to testify under oath; to employ a civil 
engincer as technical ndyiser, und such other clerical and expert as- 
sistunts ns may be deemed necessary; to employ a stenographer, at a 
cost not exceeding 25 cents per hundred words, to report such hear- 
Togs and proccedings as may be held in connection herewith, the rec- 
ommendations and findings of the joint committee to be submitted in 
conformity with the provisions of House Concurrent Resolution 4. 
The expenses Incurred hereunder to be paid one-half from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, but not to exceed the sum of $10,000, and 
one-half from the contingent fund of the House of Representatives, 


Mr. BLEASH. Mr. President, I should like to ask some one 
if what is provided for in the resolution has not already been 
done? The commission appointed by the President, I think, 
went into all that matter very thoroughly; it made a very 
thorough report, and I can not see what is the use now of ap- 
propriating $20,000 in order to do something that has already 
been done. If it is desired to create jobs for some pets, let us 
make an appropriation to do so in a straight, manly way and 
without “whipping the devil around the bush.” I am opposed 
to the resolution, and I am opposed to it for the reason that I 
have stated. The matter designed to be covered by the resolu- 
tion has already been gone into time and time again. When 
is the end to come? I waut to register my objection to the reso- 
lution; and if one objection will preveut its consideration, I 
object. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I trust that the Senator from 
South Carolina will not object. 

Mr. BLEASE. I do object, and I do not propose to withdraw 
my objection. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The resolution will go to the cal- 
endar under the objection which has been made by the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I move the adoption of the 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not in order. The 
resolution will go to the calendar under the rule. 

Mr. HEFLIN subsequently said: Mr. President, I want the 
Senate and the Senator from South Carolina [Mr BTEASEH] to 
know just what his objection has done this morning. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has succeeded in holding up the 
resolution until Monday. He can not kill it then, because there 
will be enqngh Senators here who will have sufficient discern- 
ment to see the importance and the necessity of adopting the 
resolution. 

The committce which is to represent Congress in the matter 
of securing bids for Muscle Shoals has organized, has elected 
a secretary, and has proceeded with its work. The committee 
must have a secretary. It is going to be necessary to take 
down in shorthand some of the statements which will be made 
before the committee. It is also necessary to have a civil engi- 
neer of note, from time to time, to advise with the committee 
and to go over certain bids which may be submitted to the com- 
mittee. It seems to me that it is perfectly plain to everyone 
who has got any right to be in Congress that it is important 
to have such aid provided by Congress. I do not suppose 
that members of the committee will be expected to bear this 
expense. The entire expense may not be over $1,000, and it 
may be less than that; we do not know; but I will say to the 
Senator from South Carolina it is always customary to place 
in such a resolution a limitation to the effect that the amount 
expended shall not exceed a certain sum. The committee will 
not expend money that it does not have to expend; but it must 
spend some; that will be absolutely necessary. 

I very much regret to see the Senator from South Carolina 
interpose his objection. It simply delays the work of Con- 
gress. The work that the committee is doing is the work that 
Congress has directed shonld be done. The committee has 
been selected to represent Congress and the country, and the 
Senator is simply obstructing—because he can not defeat—the 
resolution, and he has made an objection here this morning 
that is nonsensical and without any warrant whatever. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina wants the distinguished Senator from Alabama to know 
that neither he nor the Muscle Shoals committee represent my 
interest or the interests of South Carolina; that I am delizhted 
to have the privilege of obstructing thelr work, and I wish I 
could wipe out the resolution that imposed them upon the 
people of the country. That is my position, plain, unvarnished, 
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straightforward, without regard to what anybody thinks about 
it, cares about it, or says about it, 


TEXTILE STRIKE AT PASSAIC, N. J. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I submit a resolution 
which I ask to have read and referred to the Committee on 
Manufactures. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 180) was read, as follows: 


Whereas there is a strike in the textile Industry in the State of New 
Jersey, which employs many thousands of workers, men, women, and 
children; and 

Whereas the following charges are made by a committee of the 
employees of said industry: 

1. There are now upward of 16,000 workers on strike in Passaic, 
N. J., aud vicinity, aud many more threatening to go out: 

2. The textile industry of New Jersey is primarily engaged in pro- 
duction for interstate and foreign commerce; 

3. The vast majority of the workers in the industry are denied a 
ving wage; 

4. The wage level is far below that which has been found by the 
Department of Labor of the United States to be necessary to maintain 
life and health in a family unit; 

5. The sanitary conditions in the New Jersey textile mills are a 
menace to the health of the employees and dangerous to the health 
and well-being of the persons of the various States and countries into 
which their products are being shipped in iuterstate and foreign com- 
merce ; 

6. The working and living conditions in these New Jersey mills and 
communities are so fur below American standards as to create unfair 
competition with the textile manufacturers of other States; 

7. The oppressive conditions of excessive hours, night work for moth- 
ers, low wages with consequent undernourishment, and occupational 
diseases Interfere with the Americanization and naturalization of thou- 
sands of prospective citizens; 

8. In parts of the State of New Jersey the ordinary agencies of 
Government are falling to protect the life, Umb, and homes of a great 
number of citizens of the United States; 

9. The immigration laws of the United States are being abused in 
that deportation proceedings are threatened against hundreds of law- 
abiding citizens of the United States for no reason except that they 
insist on a lying wage and working conditions which are not destrue- 
tive of health and life; 

10. Thousands of American citizens are being denied their rights 
under the Constitution of the United States of public assemblage, free 
speech, and free press in that scores of brutal assaults have been and 
are being made on peaceable citizens, Including workers in the miils, 
representatives of newspapers, and local merchants and business men; 

11. Public officials are in the employ of mill owners and public peace 
officers are arbitrarily refusing to enforce the ordinances of cities and 
statutes of the State for the protection of its citizens; 

12. Private property to the value of many thousands of dollars has 
been destroyed by the violent acts of the police and other peace officers, 
such property including the property of the workers, business men and 
merchants, and newspapers legitimately engaged in attempting to report 
the happenings in the strike district, the citizenship of the owners of 
said property being diverse, some of them living in the State of New 
Jersey and others in different States of the Union; 

13. The right of habeas corpus is being denied to citizens of tho 
United States, and citizens are being arrested without warrant, held 
incommunicado, denied legal counsel, and subjected to excessive ball on 
false and trumped-up charges, all lu violation of the Constitution of the 
United States; and 

Whereas the mill owners of New Jersey claim that the conditions 
charged by the workers, in so far ns wages and hours of labor are 
concerned, are rendered necessary in order to preserve the prices of 
thelr products agulnst the competition of textile manufacturers in New 
England and other States; and 

Whereas a prolonged cessation of work in this basic Industry will 
have a tendency to greatly increase the price of clothing and other wool 
and silk products to the consumers of the United States; and 

Whereas it is claimed by the management of the mills that the wages 
pald employees are adequate and conditions good, and that the strike 
has no just economic basis but is the result of propaganda for the 
spread of subversive governmental doctrine; and 

Whereas a committee of the employees has urged a congressional 
investigation; and 

Whereas Col. Charles F. H. Johnson, vice president of the Botany 
Consolidated Mills (Inc.), the largest group of mill owners involved in 
the controversy, has likewise urged the necessity for a congressional 
{nyestigation: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Manufactures or any subcommittee 
be, and it is hereby, authorized and directed to investigate forthwith 
the conditions in connection with the strike as above set forth and to 
report its findings to the Senate, and for the purpose of this investiga- 
tlon the said committee or subcommittee is authorized to hold hearings 
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in Washington, D. C., in the State of New Jersey, or in any place 
where in its opinion testimony should properly be taken, to sit during 
the sessions of the Senate and recesses thereof, to administer oaths, to 
en ploy a stenographer at not to exceed $1.25 per printed page, and to 
require the production of books and papers upon the subpcena of the 
chairman or anz member of the committee or subcommittee; and the 
committee is further authorized to incur such necessary expense as may 
be required for the conduct of this investigation, sald expense to be prid 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers duly signed by 
the chairman, 


The VICK PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. 

Mr. EDGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
an interruption? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be referred to the Committee on Manufactures, I 
am not asking that it be adopted by the Senate, nor am I 
asking that it shall be sent to the Committee to Audit and 
Centrol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I am merely 
requesting that it be sent to the Committee on Manufactures, 
in order that that committee may decide as to whether or not 
this is a situation which is worthy of investigation. I sò 
stated, and I think the request for unanimous consent was so 
presented, and that no objection was made. I therefore ask 
that the unanimous-consent request haying been agreed to, it 
be carried out, and that the resolution be sent to the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ordered, 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I have not a copy of the resolu- 
tion, but as I followed the reading, in its preamble and 
whereases it contains some very severe indictments, not only of 
the management of the mills affected by the strike in the city of 
Passaic but also very severe indictments as to the policy of 
the State officials, of the county officials, and city officials in 
the State of New Jersey, which I have the honor in part to 
represent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS, I have no knowledge in regard to the matter 
the Senator from New Jersey does not possess, but I think on 
examining the resolution the Senator will find the charges 
were not made in the resolution as a part of the resolution 
but it was simply stated that certain charges had been made 
by those engaged in the strike. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator 
tirely correct in that regard. 

Mr. EDGE. I have just this instant been handed a copy of 
the resolution, and I see, as the Senator from Wisconsin has 
stated, that the charges are in the form of an allegation of 
the commission of various crimes. My reason for taking the 
floor at this time must be perfectly obvious. Whether the 
charges are made by any responsible party or whether it is 
merely alleged that so-and-so is occurring in the city of Pas- 
saic makes little difference so far as the publicity that will 
follow the introduction of a resolution of this kind is con- 
cerned, Therefore for a very few moments, assuming that the 
morning hour is practically closed as far as the introduction of 
resolutions is concerned, I feel Justified in taking the time of 
the Senate to briefly reply. 

In the first place, as the resolution recites, the mill owners 
affected are not in any way obstructing the request for an in- 
vestigation. With the permission of the Senate, I will later insert 
a telegram to that effect from Mr. Johnson, vice president of the 
Botany Worsted Mills. Rather, the mill owners are inviting 
the investigation, providing the investigation will be sufficiently 
broad in its scope to reach the real inception of the strike. 
They want the resolution also to recite, or whatever the form 
may be—and they are entirely ready to assume full responsi- 
bility—that this strike is engineered, that the strike has been 
incited, that the strike is now being managed, by representatives 
of the Communist Party in this country; thut this strike is 
really, in effect, an organized, determined effort to spread the 
doctrines of communism, and that the strike, so far as the 
actual employees of the mills are concerned, has been practically 
taken out of their hands, 

I am informed on what I believe to be absolutely good 
authority that the strikers are prepared at this moment, as has 
been suggested by the Department of Labor, to mect the employ- 
ers and to arbitrate the question of wages, of salaries, of labor 
conditions, and all the other matters which enter into the aver- 
age and ordinary strike, but that they are not permitted to do 


If there is no objection, it is so 


from Nebraska is en- 
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so. The man at the head of this so-called committee—I do not 
recall the name of it now—lives outside of the State of New 
Jersey, and is in no way employed in or connected with tho 
textile industry. He is in charge of the strike; and just as 
long as he and his radical associates can have their way, 
apparently, from the answer they have given the Department 
of Labor, there will not be any effort to arbitrate or to pence- 
fully settle any labor conditions that may exist in that vicinity. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jer- 
sey yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. DGE. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Did the mills in question make a reduction 
of wages last October? 

Mr. EDGE. If the Senator will wait a few moments, I will 
read a letter which refers to that point, and I think it will 
answer the Senator's question fully. However, to answer the 
question without reading the data, I believe some mills did. 

Let me read to the Senate, in justification of the allegation 
I have made that this really in effect is an organized effort 
to increase the communistic hold and to spread that doctrine 
among the workers of this country, a reprint from a coni- 
munist paper, The Daily Worker. In its issue of February 
24 last, under the heading “ Passaic strike revolutionary school 
for textile workers,“ in part it says as follows: 


One of the most important features of the Passaic strike is its 
educational aspect. The strike is a schooling in revolution— 


Let me repeat that: 


The strike is a schooling in revolution for the thousands of workers, 
* > The workers receive their education through the meetings, 
The strikers learn not only that they have interests in common with 
the workers here, but with the workers of the entire world as well. 
* œ Another very important aspect of these meetings is the mass 
singing of revolutionary songs. * * The Passaic textile strike 
is the beginning of the revolt of the milllons of textile workers in the 
United States. * © They learn to know by experience that the 
government—local, State, and national—is the government of the 
bosses against the workers, 


At one of the meetings held in New Jersey the leader in 
the strike, a man named Weisbord, made a statement which 
I shall read. 

At the Garfleld meeting Organizer Weisbord said (from 
Passaic News March 4): 


I dare say there will be bloodshed in a few days and revolver shots 
will be fired soon, The militia should be called out to quiet the dis- 
orderly acts of the police, 


In closing he said: 


If bolsheyiks are leaders in your fight to get your wage cut back, 
then three cheers for the bolsheviks, 


The following is from the Young Worker, February 6, 1926: 


The fact that upon the first notice of the strike leaders all unions 
and workers’ organizations have promised their full support to the 
strike tends only to strengthen the strike. The Workers (Communist) 
Party, the leading party of the workers, is supporting the strike from 
the first moment to the last. ‘Che support to the strike is so big that 
the strikers do not have to fear that In case tbe strike will last long 
they will be starved out. The whole working class will be on their 
side, 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Will the Senator tell us what Weisbord’s 
position was before he organized any strikers? Was he a 
worker in one of the textile mills? 

Mr. EDGE. To the best of my knowledge—and I made the 
statement a moment ago—he is not and has not been in any 
way, certainly not recently, connected with the textile in- 
dustry. So far as being connected with it in the State of 
New Jersey is concerned, I can make the positive statement 
that he is not. I have rend in the press that he is a man 
only abont 24 or 25 years of age, a Harvard graduate. I 
do not think he is old enough to have been very long engaged 
in any commercial or industrial enterprise. 

For these reasons among others as to which I have the 
details, but will not now refer, I think it would be very wise 
to have an investigation. The mill Owners themselves are 
entirely in sympathy with an investigation; but if the in- 
vestigation is held, they want, and I believe the people of 
this country want, to know whether there should be any en- 
couragement given to the upbuilding and strengthening of a 
doctrine which fundamentally is opposed to the sanctity of 
contract, which is in favor of the confiscation of private 
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property, and which defends repudiation of debts. The leaders 
of this strike, so far as I am informed, haye not denied this 
statement of the facts which I have briefly brought to the 
attention of the Senate. 

So far as the allegation or suggestion that the State of 
New Jersey or the city or county of Passaic has in any way 
failed in its duty to protect its citizens is concerned, that is 
absolutely and positively untrue. The Governor of the State 
of New Jersey, who belongs to the Democratie Party, a fine, 
outstanding young man, was appealed to recently by one of the 
strikers, I believe, to send State troops to the scene of the 
strike. I desire to read just a few lines from his reply. Inci- 
dentally the governor has already voluntarily offered his serv- 
ices to both sides as an arbitrator in this industrial dis- 
turbance, but when asked to send the militia he made this 
statement: 

The picture newspapers don’t report the news; they make it up. 
In Passaic they took photos of strikers in gas masks and helmets 
which the photographers themselves gave them to wear for the purpose. 
There has not been one striker injured yet, although these papers 
have given the impression of riot after riot. I was approached by 
one of the newspapermen at my home who asked me when I was going 
to call out the troops. I asked him if any person had been killed, 
and he sald he did not know of any. I asked him if any had been 
struck, and he said he had been struck by the police. I then asked 
him if he expected me to call out the troops because the police had 
struck him, The reporter then asked me if I would submit to being 
photographed with him presenting his complaint. I refused, of course. 


That is a statement from Hon. A. Harry Moore, Governor 
of New Jersey, which was issued a few days ago. 

Mr. President, in answering further the question of wages 
of the Senator from Idaho, permit me to read a telegram sent 
‘to Congressman SEGER, a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, who resides in the city of Passaic and represents the 
seventh district of the State of New Jersey. This telegram, a 
copy of which has been sent to me, is from Mr. Charles F. H. 
Johnson, vice president of the Botany Worsted Mills, the mills 
where the strike, as I am informed, first occurred, and the 
‘mills, I believe, where the wages were reduced some time in 
the autumn. Tze telegram reads: 

New Yorn, N. I., arch 18, 1928, 
Hon. Gnorcs N. SEGER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

As the Representative of the seventh district of New Jersey, we ask 
you to support the resolution directing the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Forelgn Commerce to investigate strike conditions in the 
Passaic mills. In this manner it can be brought home to the country 
that this strike is communistic in instigation and purposely designed 
to propagandize the communist attack on the industry and Government 
of this country. In this effort no falsehood has been left unsaid, no 
trick of revolution not attempted. Communists and I. W. W. agitators 
from the entire country have flocked to Passaic to advance the scheme 
to make this strike what the official communist organ of the country 
has openly called “A schooling in revolution.” The interests of your 
district, of the city of Passaic, the State of New Jersey, its labor and 
its industries, require that the facts and truth be ascertained. Wages 
in Passaic are as high or higher than elsewhere in the industry, and 
the ayerage wage In our own plant, based on 41 hours’ work as against 
a full week of 48 hours for 1925, was $22.85 per week; for 1924, based 
ou 42 hours’ work, was 823.96. 

Sanitary conditions in our own mills have been approved and com- 
mended by the labor department of the State. Fingerprinting or any 
other form of esplonage has never been attempted, The strike broke 
out of a clear sky, without previous complaint from our employees as 
to wages, conditions of labor, or otherwise. As Representative of the 
city of Passaic, you know the facts as to the Integrity of the public 
officials of the city and the manner in which they have dealt with 
difficulties occasioned by deliberately fomented attacks upon law and 
order in the city. The spread of the strike has been accomplished by 
illegal methods used In mass picketing and intimidation and is ad- 
mittedly an effort on the part of the communistle leadership of this 
strike to involve the whole textile Industry of the country. Such a 
strike can result in no good to labor or the employees involved. It can 
serve only to advance the selfish objects of a small group which in no 
way represents the real interests of labor in this country, and which 
is seeking to use the strike to promote the organization of branches of 
the Communist Party in New Jersey and to exploit political theorics 
out of keeping with the law of the land. The sooner these facts are 
known the sooner will industrial peace be restored in your district and 
thousands of employees have a chance to return to work, as they want 
to do, and which they are now barred from doing by acts or threats of 
viclence. Since the outbreak ef the strike the Department of Labor 
has had its representatives on the ground, aud what they know and 
all the facts should be made public by such an investigation as is 
proposed by the Committee on Interstate Commerce, We therefore 
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urge you to do your utmost to accomplish the adoption of the resolu- 
tion, despite the erroneous allegations in its preamble, which we assume 
would be covered by the investigation. 

BOTANY WorstTep MILLS. 


It is noticeable that union labor, the American Federation 
of Labor, or organized labor as we recognize it in this coun- 
try, is in no way officially associated or connected with the 
strike. I have an article which I will ask permission to insert 
in the Recorp without reading, written by one of the best- 
known correspondents, John J. Leary, jr., who writes on labor 
and industrial questions. The article is from the New York 
World and is entitled“ Passaic was ripe for textile strike.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Binenam in the chair). 
Without objection, the article will be printed in the Recoxp as 
requested. 

The article is as follows: 

“Passaic Was Rn“ ron TEXTILE STRIKN—WEISRORD VIRTUAL DIC- 
TATOR OF WALKOUT Hn INSPIRED AND Leaps SINGLY HANDED— 
Unron Lanon's HANDS OF¥r—COMMUNIST GLORY SEEN AS OUTCOME OF 
“Picruns STRIKE” 

(By John J. Leary, jr.) 

Before calling the Passaic mill strike, January 25, Albert Welsbord, 

the youthful leader of the strike, attended a conference of communist! 

leaders in Chicago headquarters of the Workers“ Party, where plans 
for advancing communist propaganda generally were discussed. 

“Tt is true,” he admitted, “ that I was in Chicago before the strike. 
I suppose Department of Justice agents have been busy, or some com- 
munist has been blabbing. I didn't think they were such fools. Hut 
it isn't true that this work was planned there. This work began in 
Lawrence, Mass., last April when the United Front Committee was or- 
ganized. It has been going on under cover ever since. 

“When we finish here the fire will break out elsewhere. Say it may 
be Philadelphia; it may be Lawrence. In Philadelphia and other 
places we are compelled to work under cover so far. In Lawrence we 
are working in the open. We have 1,000 members there. The next 
move will be for the committee, 


FRANELY A COMMUNIST 


Weisbord frankly glories in his connection with the Communist 
Party. It is, he says, the party of the future. About him he has 
rallied communists from nenr and far. Best known among them 16 
Benjamin Gitlow, recently released from Sing Sing. Other radicals 
less well known, less advanced, also have responded to his call—among 
them Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and Carlo Tresca, who have figured In 
other mill disturbances. 

Because of the communist genesis of the strike, organized labor 
generally has kept its hands off the Passaic trouble. Its leaders have 
seen similar demonstrations—picture strikes, they call them—out of 
which nothing has come but glory for the promoters and advertising 
for the cause they may at the moment represent. 

Weisbord's declaration of intention to stir up textile centers gener- 
ally is no surprise to those in the organized movement. In it they 
recognize the usual communist tactics of intervening whenever there 
is a chance to turn trouble to thelr own account. Such intervention’ 
has been attempted in the coal-mining country. There it failed be- 
cause of the strength of the United Mine Workers. 


RADICALS Hayn CLEAR FIELD 


The United Textile Workers, Jike the miners employed in a highly 
ovordeveloped industry that is almost chronically sick, haye no such 
strength as the miners and nothing approaching their discipline. 
Hence so far as trade-unionism is concerned, the Weisbord group has 
a clear field in Passaic, where organization is confined almost exclu- 
sively to the printing and building trades. 

The description of Weisbord as “doing everything" is accurate, 
To date he lias done everything except golug on the picket lines, 
from directing the calling of strikes to the placing of pickets und 
dictating to clergymen who sought to end the trouble. Ile has barred 
reporters from conferences when he wished and advised photographers 
where pictures might be available the next day, 

Without the assistance of local men Welsbord's success in tying up 
the mills would seem remarkable. Analysis sbows that he is correct 
when he says “ Passaic was ripe.“ Its ripeness consisted in a polyglot 
mill population, mill owners and managers at odds among themselves, 
a police department torn by internal dissensions, and several cities 
and towns making up what geographically is really one city. 

Under these conditions he had no difliculty in setting up “ mass 
picketing,” by means of which men and women were drawn from 
many of the mills, including the great Forstmann & Huffmann plants, 
where there had been no recent reduction in wages, and where for 
four weeks the operatives stuck until the management, unable to give 
them the police protection for which they petitioned, closed the gates. 

“ Mass picketing” Is not the “ peaceful picketing" for which the 
labor unions have long clamored. As operated In Passaic it consists 
of throwing as many persons as possible about a mill gate, arming 
them with horns and other instruments, to block exits and entrances. 
At one of the Forstmann mills workers had to make their way through 
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erowds until near the gate, where a group waiting in a circle forced 
them to either batter their way through or be thrown to one side. 


Mr. EDGE. Im this connection I ask to have inserted in the 
Recory without reading telegrams from the Passaic Chamber 
of Commerce, the mayer of Passaic, and the director of public 
safety of Passaie with reference to the situation existing there. 
They will clearly refute ridiculous allegations of illegal prac- 
tices on the part of the authorities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objeetion, it is se 
ordered, 

The telegrams are as follows: 

Passaic, N. J., March 15, 1926. 
Senator Warrer E. EDGE, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

For your information and in the event such knowledge may be of 
berefit to you at any time the published charges that there has been 
lack of protection for the citizenry ef Passaic; that there have been 
assaults, abridgments of civit richts, bribery, threats of deportation, 
und the breaking down of Government machinery are absurd. The 
chamber of comménce takes no sides regarding the merits of the con- 
troverxy, but can not alow such malicious falsehoods to go uncor- 
rected, 

WINFIELD CLEARWATER, 
Secretary Passaic Chamber of Commerce, 
Passaic, N. J., March 18, 1926, 
Hon. Gronce N. SEGER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The police as well as ofiicials of Passaic have used every endeavor 
to safeguard and permit the lawful exercise of the constitutional rights 
and persounk privileges of everybody, including strikers. The workers 
on strike have not been denied the exercise of rights, as stated by 
Congressman Bund, but, on the contrary, given every protection and 
insurance, The strike agitators, pursuing a political theory contrary 
to that of the Government of United States, are seeking notoricty for 
the purpose of furthering their beliefs, aud are causing highly colored 
nnd exaggerated stories to be given out with a view to enlisting aid 
for thelr cause. The strike is only a means to an end with them. 
'fhere has been no great trouble in Passaic. The rights of no person 
have been infringed. Only a small number of arrests have been made 
by the police, and the whole strike matter could be easily settled if the 
agitators would leave Passaic and go back to where they came from, 
Mr. Brnaun has been misinformed, 

Joun II. McGuire, Mayor. 


Passaic, N. J., March 18, 1926. 
Hon. GEORGE N. SECER, 
House Office Buliding, Washington, D. C.: 

The statement that the strikers are denicd the right of peaceful 
oxsemblage is an absolute lie, Every hall or meeting place In our 
city is open to them with one exception, Newbauer's Hall, which was 
closed by the owner himself. Every consideration was und Is being 
given to the strikers, Permits for parades through the city, tag days, 
and picketing has and is now going ou at all the mills. So far as 
brutal assaults upon the workers are concerned, there is no truth in 
this statement. The police officers have taken all kinds of abuse from 
the strikers; and when one considers that there are about 10,000 
out on strike and but 19 arrests made to date, I feel the situation 
has been taken care of in a wonderful manner. The pollee are only 
concerned in preserving law and order. The local papers, chamber of 
commerce, Elks, war veterans, and many other organizations, ns well 
as many of our leading citizens, have indorsed the fair stand of the 
police department in dealing with the situation. 

ABRAM PREISKED, 
Directer of Public Sufcty. 


Mr. EDGE. Nineteen arrests over a period of weeks would 
not seem to indicate Cossackism. 

The management of the mills have been ready to arbitrate 
ever since the strike was called. I have here a letter also from 
Mr. Johnson, in whose mill the strike was centered, written in 
answer to a suggesion from the managing editor of the New 
Vork Evening Graphic, in which he said: 


The Botany Mills are now and always have been ready to mect their 
employees for the discussion of any grievance they may have. 

While we appreciate the spirit in which your proposed intervention 
is nude, we can not see how it would be useful in ending trouble 
caused and maintained by eommunist agitators entirely outside the 
ranks of our workers. 

Yours very truly, 
CHAS. F. H. JOHNSON, 
First Vice President. 


I may say that I am familiar from personal knowledge with 
the Botany Worsted Mills aud other textile mills of that char- 
acter in the neighborhood of Passaic and Garfield in the north- 
ern section of New Jersey, where they have successfully and 
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peaceably operated for many, many years. These mills, so far 
as my recollection goes back, have never before had any serious 
industrial difficulty. Some of the mills cut wages recently, but 
not all. Through the present agitation and threats of violence, 
clearly against the laws of the State of New Jersey dealing with 
strike tronbles, the strike has more or less spread until to-day, 
I understand, chiefly through intimidation, certainly not be- 
cause of wage reduction because wages have not been reduced 
generally, there are men out from several of the other mills 
in that section. 

Mr. President, I simply wanted to make the situation clear 
at the time the resolution was offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotzerre}] and very considerately and 
graciously bandied by him im asking that it be referred in an 
orderly and proper way. I felt that the other side of the situa- 
tion ought to be briefly presented to the Senate at this same 
time. We welcome the investigation if justified. I would sug- 
gest to the Committee on Manufactures when they inquire into 
the necessity for the investigation that a preliminary survey be 
made, which I assume naturally they will make before acting 
in such an important matter. If the investigation is authorized, 
it must be broad enough, absolutely broud enough so that for 
once and for all, as long as the question has been raised, to 
inquire specifically into communistic control and influence in 
our labor difficulties. To me that is the main question. I be- 
lieve the question of wages could be adjusted without difficulty. 
We should go to the bottom of the communistic agitation in the 
country, so that we can find out if possible what their plans 
may contemplate. 

ff their program is to take command of the strikes and 
industrial troubles such as unfortunately will occur from time 
to time and use these strikes as a vehicle for preaching revolu- 
tien and downthrow of government, I know perfectly well not 
a Member of this body will for one moment stand for or 
protect such a program, Let us have the investigation full and 
complete. Let us allow it to be broad enough to enable the 
commfttee to go to New York, to go wherever it is necessary to 
go to obtain the facts. This is not a New Jersey matter. Let 
us find out if, as frankly stated, this strike is for the purpose 
of teaching revolution, is for the purpose of teaching down- 
throw of government, is for the purpose of inciting defiance. of 
law, as clearly indicated by the articles presented and by the 
speeches made. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. Mr. President, I do not intend to dis- 
cuss the matter at any length this morning. I merely wish to 
sny thut I believe the Senator from New Jersey will tim, if he 
reads the resolution carefully, that the faet that the charge is 
made that the strike is promoted or agitated by those who are 
spreading doctrines subversive to the character of this Govern- 
ment is set forth in the resolution and that the committee shall 
be instructed to investigate that charge us well as the charges 
made by the workers with regard to conditions under which 
they are working and with regard to their wages. 

I have emlenvored in drawing the resolution to make it com- 
prehensive in character. I wish to assure the Senator from 
New Jersey that I am a member of the Committee on Manu- 
factures, and in so far as I am able to do so I shall be very 
glad to follow his suggestion that the investigation, If con- 
dueted, should be of a broad character and should give all 
parties an opportunity to be heard. If such au investigation is 
conducted, we will then find cut whether or uot the charges 
made on one side or the other are sustained as a whole or in 
part. 

It is for that reason, and because of the acrimonious charae- 
ter of the trouble and the charges which have been made on 
both sides, that I have asked that the resolution should be 
referred to the Committee ou Manufactures before it should be 
passed on by the Senate, in order that that committee may 
make, as the Senator suggested, a preliminary investigation to 
ascertain whether or not a thoroughgoing investigation is war- 
ranted by the situation which exists in this particular industry 
in New Jersey. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, I am opposed to any Fed- 
eral interference in the matter of the strike in New Jersey. 
The Legislature of New Jersey is now in session. The Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey is willing at any time, when and if it 
becomes necessary, to interfere in the strike. I happen to have 
been an alien-property director in one of the mills in which the 
strike took place, and I know of my own knowledge that the 
employees in any mill or in any manufacturing industry were 
never better treated. I refer specifically to the Forstmann- 
Huffmann Mills, which adjcin the Botany Mills and are an oft- 
spring of the latter. 

As Governor of New Jersey, I appointed the prosecutor and 
the judge of Pussaic County. I know these men, and I also 
know the kind of propaganda that is being spread by com- 
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munistie leaders in New Jersey. I have many telegrams and 
letters relative to the situation, One in purticular from the 
Chamber of Commerce of Passaic, which reads as follows: 


For your information and in the event such knowledge may be of 
benefit now or at any time, the public charges that there has been 
lack of protection for the citizenry of Passaic County, that there has 
been assault and abridgment of civil rights, bribery, threats of de- 
portation, and brenking down of government machinery are absurd. 
The chamber of commerce takes no sides regarding the merits of the 
controversy, but ean not allow such malicious falsehoods to go un- 
corrected. 


It is very possible that the police department of Passaic has 
been rather rough with the strikers. It is probably true that 
they haye never had a permit to parade and flush their red 
signs before a New Jersey community, and they haye found, 
much to their sorrow, that it can not be done. I, for one, pro- 
test against any interference by the Federal Government in the 
affairs of the sovereign State of New Jersey before New Jersey 
itself asks for protection or interference. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word in 
regurd to this matter. A committee of the strikers waited upon 
me some two or three days ago, and I undertook to familiarize 
myself with their side of the controversy. Of course, I under- 
stand perfectly how unsafe it is to take the view of either side 
in a controversy of this kind as being conclusive, and I do not 
take it as being conclusive. Put I want to call attention to one 
fact or one phase of the situation. In my opinion the wages 
which are being paid in these mills are far below what we in 
this country have supposed to be a living wage. I think 1 
secured the facts in regard to the wages. I obtained them in a 
way which leads me to believe that the information is reliable 
and correct. There is only one way such wages could possibly 
be justified and that is that the companies are running at a 
loss. 

Mr. EDGE. 
yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I will yield in a moment, I have undertaken 
to secure information with reference to the companies, as to 
their profits and their business, and so forth, but so far I have 
been unable to secure it. At this time, therefore, I pass no 
opinion upon whether they are able to pay additional wages, 
One thing is certainly true, that if justification can not be made 
from that standpoint, then tliere was ample reason for a strike 
in those mills, regardless of whether it was initiated by com- 
munists or those of a different view. I trust that in investigat- 
ing the question of communism and communist leaders we shall 
not overlook what seems to me the more important fact, and 
that is whether the wages which I have indicated are the 
wages which are really being paid; and if so, whether we want 
to undertake to justify any such wage in this country. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator now yield to me? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho indi- 
cated that he had made an investigation and had secured 
information as to what the wages really are in the mills in 
question. I have read from the statement of the vice president 
of the company as to what the wages are. If the Senator from 
Idaho has any different information, I trust he will insert it in 
the Recorp, so that we may have the two statements. 

Mr. BORAH, My information, Mr. President, came from 
having an opportunity to examine the pay envelopes of em- 
ployees. I think, therefore, the information was reasonably 
correct. I only carry it in my mind, but I know the wage is 
quite below the wage which is indicated in the telegram which 
nas been read, and that is the vital and important matter. Ido 
not want a cry of communism to cause us to lose sight of the 
Wage question. 

We need not be uneasy about communism in this country, 
Mr. President, unless we fallow the ground for communism. 
Unless the situation shall be such as to give rise to such beliefs 
und to antagonisms to the established condition of affairs, we 
need not be uneasy about leaders leading off any considerable 
number of American people in opposition to the established 
order of affairs. They will find, in my opinion, that the most 
important proposition is the actual condition, 

I also ascertained, Mr. President, that sanitary conditions in 
the mills are such as can not be justified and could not be justi- 
fied. Those are the things in which we are more deeply inter- 
ested, Communism, in my opinion, will take care of itself if 
we will straighten out those conditions. Give working people a 
living and fair wage and treat them as American citizens and 
they will attest their devotion to law and order. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I should like to say merely a 
word further in connection with the question of wages. I abso- 
lutely concur in what the Senator says, that if the workmen 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
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and workwomen are not receiving a living wage or what is 
determined to be a fair and adequate wage they have a per- 
fect right to strike—no one is questioning that—and a perfect 
right to protest in whatever legal form they may protest. The 
statement, liowever, is clearly made by the vice president of the 
mills as to the average wage both for the past year and the 
year before, 

In the statement made by the Senator from Idaho he referred 
to pay envelopes; but what does a pay envelope represent? 
The mills there, as I understand, were only running five days 
a week. If the pay envelope represents a weekly wage for 
five days, of course it is considerably below a weekly wage for 
six days. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, of course I inquired into that 
question. I undertook to familiarize myself as to the time they 
work and what the pay represented. 

Mr. EDGE. I can only again refer to the direct and un- 
qualified statement of the yice president of the company 
affected, 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Idaho—I do not know that this is the time for lim 
to answer the question, but I should like him to answer. If 
the resolution shall again come before the Senate—what his 
position is with respect to the Federal Government interfering 
in this controversy unless asked to do so by the oflicials of the 
State of New Jersey? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, this industry is a highly pro- 
tected one, favored by the National Government, and I think 
we can very well justify an investigation as to the wages which 
are being paid upon that ground. I would not be in favor of 
an investigation into the naked fact as to whether the State 
authorities have discharged their duty in protecting the citi- 
zens or as to the naked fact whether the State of New Jersey 
is capable of protecting its citizens; but the other matters 
come here for consideration in connection with legislation, and 
I feel that action on our part could very well be justified upon 
that ground. 

Mr. WARREN and Mr. KING addressed the Chair. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I merely wish to make an ob- 
servation relative to the matter before the Senate, if the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming will yield. 

Mr. WARREN. I have not the floor and, of course, I can 
not yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bird in the chair). 
The Senator from Wyoming addressed the Chair first and is 
recognized. Does the Senator from Wyoming yield to the 
Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WARREN. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there is one suggestion in the 
resolution which commands my sympathy. As I recall it, there 
is an ayerment that oflicials or employees of the Immigration 
Bureau are threatening the deportation of individuals who 
ought not to be deported and who have the right to the enjoy- 
ment of their liberty and the right to live under our flag. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. KING. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I merely wish to say to the Senator 
from Utah that that is one of the charges made by the com- 
mittee of strikers. I have no further information on the sub- 
ject than that. 

Mr. KING. I understand. 

Mr. LA FOLLETLPE. But it is a matter which would be 
developed if the investigation were had. 

Mr. KING. I was about to observe, Mr. President, that T 
haye received many communications from various parts of the 
United States as to the arbitrary, capricious, petty, and auto- 
cratic demeanor and conduct of some of the oflicials of the 
Immigration Bureau. They arrest men and women without 
rhyme or reason and threaten to deport them; and, as I am 
advised, have effectuated their object in a number of instances. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Wisconsin that there is 
pending before the Committee on Immigration a resolution 
which I offered which calls for an investigation of some 
of the activities of some of the agents of the Immigration 
Bureau in the matter of deporting men and women or arrest- 
ing them In violation of the law. That resolution, I hope, will 
receive attention soon. I am sure that it relates to a matter 
in which the Federal Government is interested, and the Com- 
mittee on Immigration, if I have any voice in it—and I am 
the ranking Democratic member upon the committee—will be 
glad to look into that phase of the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The resolution will be referred 
to the Committee on Manufactures, 
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INVESTIGATION OF TEXTILE AND METAL INDUSTRIES 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the table Senate Resolution 113, which has to do with 
a subject matter similar to that covered by the resolution 
which hus been under discussion, namely, an investigation of 
the textile industry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator expect that the resolution 
will be debated at this time? 

Mr. FRAZIER. No; I do not care as to that. 

Mr. WARREN. I am not willing to yield for a protracted 
debate on the resolution at this time. 

Mr. CURTIS. I shall not object if the Senator from North 
Dakota wishes to have the resolution taken from the table in 
order that it may be referred to the proper committee. 

Mr. KING. It is on the table now. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to move to refer the resolution to the 
Committee on Finance when it shall come before the Senate. 
In my opinion, it should go to that committee, for it is a reso- 
lution of considerable importance. If the Senator from North 
Dakota wishes to bave it taken up for that purpose, I will 
make no objection. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I have no objection to hav- 
ing the resolution referred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 113) sub- 
mitted by Mr. ’razter on January 6, 1926, was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, as follows: 


Whereas the report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenuc shows 
that in 1923, after deducting alleged deficits of corporations claiming 
“no net income,“ the net income of corporations manufacturing textiles 
and textile products was $491,567,738 and the net income of cor- 
porations manufacturing metals and metal products was $1,249,415,313; 
and 

Whereas no investigation of the costs of production, capitalization, 
efficiency, und business methods of many of these corporations has 
been made for many yeurs, if at all: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the United States Tariff Commission be, and it is 
hereby, directed to investigate the costs of production, capitalization, 
efficiency, business methods, and profits or losses of typical corporations 
manufacturing textiles and textile products, and metal and metal prod- 
ucts, Including an equal number of those showing large profits and 
those Claiming in 1923 “no net income,” and to report their findings 
to the Senate not later than May 31, 1926. 


STATUE OF GEN. JOSEPH WHEELER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 8) from the 
House of Representatives, which was read: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there be printed and bound the proceedings in Congress, together 
with the proceedings at the unveiling in Statuary Hall, upon the ac- 
ceptance of the statue of Gen. Joseph Whecter, presented by the State 
of Alabama, 5,000 copies, of which 1,000 shall be for the use of the 
Senate and 2,500 for the use of the House of Representatives, and the 
remaining 1,500 copies shall be for the use and distribution of the 
Senators and Representatives in Congress from the State of Alabama. 

The Joint Committee on Vrinting is hereby authorized to have the 
copy prepared for the Publie Printer, who shall provide suitable illus- 
trations to be bound with these proceedings. 


Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to. 

LESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER 

Mr. WALSH. Senate Resolution 171, requesting information 
from the Attorney General, would come before the Senate this 
morning, coming over from a preceding day. At the request 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] I ask that the reso- 
lution may go over until Monday without prejudice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brxyonam in the chair). 
Without objection, the resolution will go over without prejudice, 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Senate Resolution 169, requesting the 
Bureau of Public Roads to make no change in the marking and 
designating of interstate public highways, and Senate Resolu- 
tion 173, directing the Interstate Commerce Committee to in- 
vestigate freight and express rates on citrus and other fruits, 
vegetables, and other farm products, submitted by myself, would 
come up for consideration to-day, if there was time. At the 
suggestion of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] I desire to 
make a similar request to that made by the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WarsH], that these resolutions may go over until 
Monday without prejudice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. Morning business is closed, 
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INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. WARREN. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
may resume the consideration of the bill H. R. 9321, being 
the independent offices appropriation bill. 

There being no objection, the Sehate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bin (H. R. 9341) 
making appropriation for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wyoming will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 24, after line 9, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS COMMISSION 

For salaries and expenses of the Public Buildings Commission, au- 
thorized in the act approved March 1, 1919, and for other purposes, 
including the purchase, maintenance, repair, exchange, and operation of 
one motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicle to be used for oficial 
purposes only, to be immediately avallable, and to remain available 
until expended, to be paid out on vouchers signed by the chairman of 
the commission, $10,000. 

For all necessary expenses incident to moving various Government 
departments, bureaus, divisions, and independent establishments and 
parts thereof from one building to another or moved within a building 
in the District of Columbia in connection with the assignment, alloca- 
tion, transfer, and suryey of space, including the removal and erection 
of building partitions, including personal services, withont reference to 
ciyil-service rules, at rates of pay fixed and determined by the commis- 
sion and without reforence to the classification act of 1923: Provided, 
That the money herein uppropriated may be used for reimbursing the 
Government departments, bureaus, divisions, independent establish- 
ments, and offices for actual expenses incurred by them in complying 
with the orders of the commission; to be expended on youchers signed 
by the chairman of the commission, to be available immediately, and 
to remain available until expended, $250,000. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I think there is a little mis- 
understnnding. Naturally, the present occupant of the chair 
would not know that the then committee amendments had been 
finished; but being again open, there are at least two more 
amendments to be offered to the bill before the bill shall leave 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is before the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, and open to amendment. 

Mr. KING. This amendment, then, is not pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This amendment, the Chair 
understands, is now pending, haying been offered by the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. KING. I should like an explanation of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, perhaps it would be just as 
well to read a letter from Major Grant, of the Public Buildings 
Commission, in relation to this matter; but I think I can 
explain it to the Senator just as quickly, and perhaps in detail, 
in a few moments. 

The Public Buildings Commission in this amendment is ask- 
ing for an appropriation of $10,000.. That commission was 
created by Congress a few years ago; and this appropriation-is 
simply to pay the one clerk that we have and whatever little 
expense may be attached to the work of the commission. Ten 
thousand dollars lasts the commission for about two or three 
years. The other $250,000 is for the expense incident to moving 
various departments of the Government. 

The commission, in its last survey of the Interior Depart- 
ment Building, with the full approyal of the Secretary of the 
Interior, found that by taking out furniture and putting em- 
ployees closer together and making some divisions in rooms 
that were altogether too large for the number of employees 
that were in them and for certain agencies we could save in 
that one building 110,000 square feet of space, worth to-day 
about $150,000 per annum. Another thing that the commission 
had in view was the consolidation of all of the agencies of the 
Interior Department under one roof, so that all of the little 
places that were occupied through rent by the Interior Depart- 
ment should be dispensed with, and all the activities should be 
consolidated in that one building. At the same time we propose 
to take out of the building the agencies from the Commerce 
Department that are now occupying space there. 

There are now in that splendid office building two or three 
agencies of the Commerce Department in which fire and gases 
are used and where there is great Ganger of damage from fire 
or explosion. Then, again, we want to take out of the Pension 
Building all of the Pension Office activities and move them to 
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the Interior Department Building and use the Pension Office 
Building for purposes that will relieve the situation in the 
Treasury Depurtment and give us room there that otherwise 
we must go out and rent at the rate of at least $1.50 per square 
foot. 

I have not any doubt, Mr. President, that with this author- 
ization before the year is over we will save the $250,000 that 
is culled for. I can assure the Senate right now that if the 
moves that we contemplate are made they will save about 
$190,000; but we have not any money to make these moves. 
Therefore I ask that this amendment be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
i> the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
tend to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment be 
stated. 

The Cuter CLerk. On page 39, after line 13, it is proposed 
to Insert the following: 


For all necessury expenditures by the United States Commission 
for the Celebration of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth 
of George Washington, created by Public Resolution No. 38, ap- 
proved December 2, 1924, includiug compensation of employees and 
expert advisers and traveling and other expenses of the commission, 
$10,000, to be expended in its diseretlon. 


Mr. WARREN. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GF. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk, to be inserted on page 4, after line 10. 1 
ask that the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. will be 
stated. 

The Cuter Crunk. On page 4, after line 10, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 


That the salary of the Alien Property Custodian be, and the same 
is hereby, fixed at the sum of $10,000 per annum from and after July 
1, 1928. 


Mr. WARREN. I do not object to that amendment. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator why 
it is proposed to increase the salary of this official? It is 
now $7,500, is it not? 

Mr. GOFF. It is now $7,500, and the salary of $10,000 is 
not unreasonable, in view of the duties of the Alien Property 
Custodiun. He is now managing a fund of approximately 
$300,000,000, and is a trustee charged with the exercise of the 
highest discretion and the most implicit devotion to duty. 1 
feel that in view of all the circumstances connected with the 
responsibilities of his present position the salary proposed is 
not an unreasonable one. 

Mr. BAYARD. I do not question that the present custodian 
is a very fine gentleman and a very able and upright gentle- 
man; but the office has been going on now for some four or 
five years, and the salary has not been raised at all during 
that time, and the fund has been diminishing during all that 
me, so I do not quite understand why we should suddenly 
raise the salary now. 

Mr. GOFF. That may be very true, I will say in answer 
to the Senator's suggestion; but the trust, nevertheless, con- 
tinues, and the fact that the salary was not increased while 
the trust fund for distribution was larger is in a sense quite 
immaterial, because we are to approach this subject, I take 
it, more from the angle of the character and the far-reaching 
responsibility of the trustee than from the amount of the trust 
fund. 

The Senator is quite correct in saying that the fund has 
been diminished from approximately, I take it, $600,000,000, 
which it was in the beginning of the creation of the trust, to 
approximately $300,000,000 at this time. There are many ques- 
tions of great international importance arising which are con- 
nected with the ndministration of this trust, and the duties 
of the office are well worth a salary of $10,000 a year, if the 
compensation is to be commensurate with the obligations as- 
sumed. The responsibility is there, and it—not the amount 
inyolyed—should determine and fix the salary. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I am not going seriously to 
object to this increase, but I do not see the real reason for it; 
and may I express myself thus: 

As the Senator from West Virginia has well stated, the 
whole fund has been reduced nearly 50 per cent. Instead of 
being $600,000,000 it is about $300,000,000;-and on top of that 
it must be recognized as a fact that nearly all the properties 
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have been disposed of by the custodian and turned into cash, 
and under the law he takes that cash and invests it in Federal 
bonds, or he should do it if he obeys the law. That being so, 
all that he has to do, generally speaking, with the exception of 
the administration of relatively few trusts and not very hard 
ones to manage, is to take the income as it comes in and rein- 
vest it in Federal securities. I do not see, as time has gone 
on—it has gone on now for five or six years—that there has 
been any reason for increase of the salary. The present 
custodian is my own personal friend, a man whom I admire 
very much, and who, I am sure, will be worthy of every 
penny paid him; but I do not see what he has been doing that 
would merit the increase proposed in this amendment. I do 
not think the reasons given by the Senator from West Virginia 
are very substantial. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the bill before us carries an 
appropriation of nearly $900,000 for the Federal Trade 
Commission to meet its expenses for the next fiscal year. OF 
course, if this organization is to be continued, provision must 
be made to pay the salaries of the commissioners and to meet 
the legitimate expenses of the commisslou. 

I have offered a Dill, which is pending before the appro- 
priate committee, to abolish the commission, but the attitude 
of the administration, and the Republican Members of both 
branches of Congress, insures its defeat. I did not offer the 
bill because I thought there was no necessity for a Federal 
Trade Commission; indeed, in view of the growth of trusts 
and combinations in restraint of trade, and the methods of 
unfair competition practiced by monopolies and crooked and 
exploiting trade ussoclations, I sincerely believe the necessity 
for a commission is greater than ever before. 

I have often defended the Federal Trade Commission from 
attacks made by Republicans and by predatory interests and 
corporations which sought to destroy legitimate competition. 
The Federal Trade Commission in the early days of its exist- 
ence performed service of the very highest character, and did 
much to protect honest business from unfair practices. But 
under the present administration it has ceased to function us 
intended by the framers of the law and is performing no sery- 
ice of yalue to the country. 

It is unfortunate that an organization so necessary in our 
industrial life and so important for the protection of honest 
business should be perverted to improper if not ignoble ends 
and so conduct itself as to justify its abolition. Every stu- 
dent of our industrial und economic situation to-day knows 
that corporate greed and wealth was never so powerful and 
never so arrogant and never so oppressive. It is known in 
every avenue of business and by all the people that trade 
associations and combinatious to destroy or to prevent com- 
petition are all-powerful; that they dictate legislation, write 
tariff schedules, and maintain prices of substantially all com- 
modities of life at levels so high as to bring real hardship to 
the great mass of the people. 

With this knowledge, there are millions of the American 
people who are crying out for relief from monopolistic con- 
trol of the necessities of life and for relief from the oppression 
of predatory and selfish interests which have practically de- 
stroyed competition in most branches of trade and industry. 
So I say there is n supreme necessity for an organization such 
as the Federal Trade Commission, if the members of the com- 
mission do their duty and yigorously, faithfully, and honestly 
enforce the provisions of the statute. 

But a Federal Trade Commission that is blind to trusts and 
combinations and monopolies and unfair methods of competi- 
tion in commerce and misinterprets the law is not only u useless 
appendage but is a real menace. A commission that is in- 
different to unfair practices and monopolistic control of com- 
merce and to combinations restrictive of production or pro- 
motive of price increases not only shiclds and protects such 
combinations and organizations but indeed becomes their con- 
federate. 

It is not to be wondered at, in view of the record of the 
majority of the present commission, that there is a growing 
demand for a change in personnel or that the commission be 
abolished. I should, however, make it plain that the criti- 
cisms which I am now making of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion do not apply to Hon. Houston Thompson and to former 
Senator John F. Nugent, who were appointed to the commis- 
sion by President Wilson and who have served the people with 
fidelity and discharged as honest and faithful servants would 
the high trust reposed in them. 


The question is on agreeing to 


Mr. President, I regret that President Harding and President 
Coolidge failed to appreciate the importance of the Federal 
Trade Commission and placed its control in the hands of per- 
Sous who by their statements and written decisions have proven 
that they misconceive the purpose of the act and apparently 
are indifferent to the machinations of wealth, the growth of 
monopoly, the triumph of trusts and conspiracies in restraint 
of trade, niwi the practice of unfair methods of competition in 
commerce by associations, combinations, and corporations which 
exist in violation of law and whose acts are destructive of 
legitimate competition and injurious to the people. 

Because I believe that the Federal trade act has been and is 
being perverted and the objects for which it was created are 
being circumvented, I have felt constrained to address the 
Senute to-day and to express my disapproval of the conduct of 
the administration and the actions of Commissioners Hum- 
plirey, Hunt, and Van Fleet, who constitute a majority of the 
Federal Trado Commission. And I desire it to be understood 
that there is nothing personal in what I have said and what 
I shall say. I do not know Mr. Hunt or Commissioner Van 
Fleet, So far as I know they are men of good character. I 
have known Commissioner Humphrey for a number of years. 
He is a man of ability and of good character. He is a partisan 
in politics and has the same attitude toward big business as 
that of reactionary Republicans. 

Mr. President, a criticism of persons in official life is not to 
be construed as an attack upon them personally, upon their 
integrity, or their character. I desire it to be understood that 
I have not the slightest feeling of ill-will or unkindliness to- 
ward either of the commissioners just named. Indeed, ever 
since I have known Commissioner Humphrey I have enter- 
tained for him a most cordial and friendly feeling. I have 
approved some of his views in regard to the functions of gov- 
ernment and the constitutional limitations by which it is 
bound. I do believe, however, that the commissioners named 
have failed to understand either the letter or the spirit of the 
law, or to properly apply and execute it. And because of their 
interpretation of the law and of the modifications which they 
have made in procedural and administrative matters, and par- 
ticularly by reason of the statements which they haye given 
out, and the general attitude of hostility which they have ex- 
hibited toward their predecessors and the fine body of prece- 
dents which the latter established, I believe they have de- 
stroyed their usefulness, as well as the value of the commis- 
sion, and have, of course, unwittingly given aid and comfort 
to selfish capitalistic interests, and to big business, corporations, 
and combinations which have monopolized part of the trade 
and commerce among the several States, and which are using 
unfair methods of competition in commerce. 

I repeat, when I say that Commissioner Humphrey is a man 
of ability and a dominant personality. Commissioners Van Fleet 
and Hunt, in my opinion, are largely influenced and controlled 
by him, and that is not unnatural, because of the ability of 
Commissioner Humphrey and his vigorous and aggressive per- 
sonality. In my opinion, Mr. Hunt lacks the qualifications 
necessary for this important position, but he is, so far as I 
know, a man of unblemished reputation and of fine character. 
It is a pleasure to pay tribute to the personal honesty and in- 
tegrity of these men, but in so doing it does not imply an ap- 
proval of their official acts. 

I have often felt constrained to criticize opinions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and of other high judicial 
tribunals. I believe that some decisions of the Supreme Court 
construing the Sherman law have been erroneous; and I ap- 
prove the vigorous dissent of Mr, Justice Harlan in the 
Standard Oil case, and was delighted with the caustic dis- 
senting opinion of Mr. Justice McReynolds in the Cement case, 
This dissent was concurred in by Chief Justice Taft and Mr. 
Justice Sanford. Judges and members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as well as members of the Tariff and 
Federal Trade Commissions, and all other officials of the 
Government are human; their judgments are not infullible; 
they make many mistakes, and some of their decisions do not 
harmonize with the law or that fine spirit of justice which 
should be the basis of human conduct. Impeccability is not 
assured to individuals because they are clothed with official 
yobes; nor are their intellectual limitations removed or their 
erring judgments perfected because of official position. Criti- 
cism is a wholesome thing, and officials, whether in the legisla- 
tive branch or in the executive branch of the Government, 
must meet its sharp edge. If the criticisin is unjust, it does 
not harm them. Sometimes criticism is most wholesome and 
beneficial to the official at whom it is directed. Examples are 
not unknown where the attitude of public officials has been 
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changed because of intelligent and honest, though frank and 
vigorous, criticisms of some of their official acts. 

Mr. President, I repeat that it is with sincere regret that I 
have felt constrained to express disapproval of the official act 
of the present majority members of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Perhaps my antipathy toward selfish and predatory 
interests and combinations which seek to stifle competition and 
control the industrial and economic life of the American people 
has led me to scrutinize with too much severity and possibly 
with too much distrust, the decisions of courts, and the conduct 
of administrative agencies, as well as law-enforcing instru- 
mentalities when they have dealt with the transgressions and 
delinquencies of trusts and corporations charged with violating 
the antitrust laws, 

I look with grave apprehension upon the massing of capital, 
the growth of monopoly, the consolidation of industrial cor- 
porations, and the increasing power of trade associations. It 
seems to me that there nre centripetal, political, and govern- 
mental forces operating in the United States which are silently, 
but with increasing power, strengthening the Federal Govern- 
ment; and that there is an industrial movement which syu- 
chronuizes with the political one just referred to and which 
manifests itself in giant corporations which exert a gravita- 
tional power to bring industry and trade and commerce within 
its all-embracing grasp. 

The States are being deprived of sovereignty. Local self- 
government is losing its virility and democratic spirit, indi- 
vidualism is becoming enemic, and the overwhelming majority 
of the American people are joining in the movement to transfer 
from themselves the imperial crown of power and authority to 
a paternalistic and bureaucratic government, whose authority 
is being increased and whose power is becoming resistless. 

No one can estimate the prodigious wealth of the trusts and 
monopolies of the United States. We daily read of mergers 
and of the massing of capital. We no longer speak with respect 
of millions. We have reached the period when billions become 
a part of the daily parlance. A few days ago I read of the 
proposed merger of three banks with assets of a billion and a 
half dollars. But a short time ago we were told of the organi- 
zation of a $2,000,000,000 corporation to take over the bakeries 
and allied industries. I read a few days ago of a giant oil 
combine with a capital of a billion dollars. We hear of the 
Aluminum Trust, with a profit of more than 260 per cent, in 
1925, on its common stock. 

The assets of the Steel Trust are so enormous that they 
almost defy computation. Its net income, after deduction for 
depreciation and sinking-fund charges, amounted to more than 
$109,000,000, as shown in its twenty-fourth annual report a 
few days ago. The gross sales and earnings of the Steel Cor- 
poration and its subsidiaries, for the past year, amounted to 
more than $1,400,000,000, being an increase of nearly $143,- 
000,000 over the preceding year. 

We read of copper mergers aud combines, of the organiza- 
tion of great smelter companies, and of huge concerns which 
invade every field of trade and commerce, and which substan- 
tially control the results of human labor, I confess when I 
read of these stupendous organizations and their power, real, 
and potential, I am deeply concerned for the future welfare of 
this Republic. Wealth always demands political power. It 
always seeks to shape legislation and to control the internal as 
well as the external policies of the Government. And my con- 
cern is intensified when I see that statutes enacted to preserye 
competition and the law of supply and demand and equal op- 
portunities for the humblest within the land, are whittled away 
by judicial construction or disregarded by those at whom they 
are aimed, or nullified by those upon whom the duty rests of 
enforcing them. 

I submit that eyery thoughtful American must be alarmed 
over the tremendous power of corporate wealth in the United 
States and its contemptuous regard for Jaw, and the languid 
attitude of the Department of Justice and some of the commis- 
sions of the Government which should be profoundly interested 
in vindicating the law. z 

Since I have been in the Senate I have often challenged 
attention to the truculent attitude of trusts and combinations 
which were seeking to destroy competition in industry. Some 
of my colleagues have chided me for so often entering this 
field of discussion, aud with a kindly but deprecating tone 
have declared that I was behind the times, that competition 
and freedom of action do not longer exist in our indnstrial 
life, and that we are destined to have bigger corporations and 
larger consolidations and more powerful corporations and 
mergers. 

Recently I read an article written by a Member of the House 
of Representatives in which he declared in substance that no 
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longer were the people concerned abont the growth of cor- 
porations and trusts. His idea seemed to be that the period 
of competition belonged to the days of the troglodytes and the 
mastodons, and that the present century belonged to capital, 
and capital in the hands of the few. 

Mr. President, I regard that doctrine as heretical, There 
must be a diffnsion of power and a diffusion of wealth. The 
glory of the individual must not disappear. We must not be 
reduced to a colloidal mass, devoid of spirit or power or ani- 
mation, moving only when pricked by the sharp sword of 
bureaucracy or the bayonet of a powerful paternalism. Cor- 
porations must be restrained. 

The law of competition must not only survive but it must be 
maintained in its full vigor and fructifying power. The 
young men crossing the threshold into a larger life must find 
it open for individual development and growth. There must 
not be in the forest of life a few giant trees absorbing the 
sunshine and the rain while beneath them, and under their 
mighty and overshadowing limbs, are to be found the stunted 
growths representing the residue of life. 

Mr. President, so long as I remain in the Senate I shall 
again and again challenge attention to the evils of monopoly 
and to the dangers which menace this Republic in centralized 
power, in bureaucratic development, and in the concentration 
of wealth in the hands of monopolies and stupendous con- 
solidations. 

I have repeatedly stated that one of the greatest menaces 
to the preservation of our institutions and the safety of our 
country was the massing of capital in the hands of corpora- 
tions for the purpose of controlling production and distribu- 
tion. Prior to the passage of the Sherman antitrust law the 
American people were aroused because of the power of trusts 
and combinations of wealth and conspiracies in restraint of 
trade and commerce. Organizations such as the Standard 
Oil Trust and the Sugar Trust were drawing to themselves 
enormous capital and these corporations were destroying 
smaller ones by unfair methods of competition. They were 
eliminating all possible competitors, and in many instances 
had been so successful that they occupied the particular field 
of production in which they were engaged without fear of 
any possible competition. Contracts were entered into between 
competing enterprises for the purpose of restricting production 
or controlling prices. More and more the industrial activities 
of our country were being dominated by these stupendous 
organizations, which were backed by the banking interests of 
the United States. 25 

The people were aroused to the dangers which threatened 
them and the economie life of the country. They perceived that 
if the manufacturing plants of the United States and the pro- 
ducers of raw materials and finished products were permitted 
to combine, fix prices, and destroy competition, then the con- 
suming public would be at the mercy of these nefarious organi- 
zations and would be compelled to pay tribute, thus increasing 
their power to exploit and impoverish the people. 

It seems axiomatic that the control of production and dis- 
tribution of the commodities essential to the life and welfare 
of the people by a few powerful organizations will prove of 
incalculable evil to the people of any country. If the producers 
of steel and steel products thronghout the land may combine 
and limit production and fix prices upon their products, mani- 
festly the consumers of such products will be exploited and the 
progress of the country—industrially and otherwise—interfered 
with, if not arrested. And if combinations become so powerful 
as to control all other commodities, then the danger to the 
people is correspondingly increased. 

It goes without saying that if the prodncts of plant and mill 
sand mine are owned by a limited number of corporations, indus- 
trinl servitude will be inevitable. 

The Sherman law was enacted in response to the demands of 
the oppressed consumers of the United States. They revolted 
against industrial and economic conditions. They were alarmed 
at the tremendous power of trusts and of producing corpora- 
tions which were uniting and combining and restricting produc- 
tion and raising prices and striking ut every possible competi- 
tor, with a yiew to destroying him, and thus rendering mere 
secure the grasp which these organizations had upou produc- 
tion and distribution. 

Feeble attempts have been made from time to time by the 
Government to enforce the Sherman law. However, in the 
face of the law enacted to prevent combinations in restraint 
of trade und to protect the people against the tyranny and 
oppression of trusts and unlawful combinations formed to in- 
terfere with legitimate trade and commerce, I think it is the 
fact that combinations in restraint of trade have become more 
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powerful and the life of independent producers has become 
more pracurious. Whether it is the fault of the law or the 
fault of the Department of Justice I shall not at this 
time say. 

It is an interesting chapter in the history of vur industrial 

life that traces the growth of corporations aud their increase 
in power and wealth since the Civil War, and particularly be- 
tween 1880 nud the present time. The holdings of corporations 
in the United States constitute more than two-thirds of the 
wealth of the country. There is scarcely a commodity pro- 
duced or consumed ju the United States that is not directly 
or indirectly controlled by organizations and associations 
formed for the purpose of controlling production as well as 
prices. Because the Sherman law failed to bring the relief de- 
sired by the people, demands were made for additional legisla- 
tion; and Congress, answering these demands, enacted the 
Claytou Act and created the Federal Trade Commission. 
A It was thought that the Sherman law, which prohibited 
“every contract, combination in the form of trust or otherwise, 
or conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce among the 
several States or with foreign countries,“ and “every mo- 
nopoly or attempt to monopolize,” would accomplish important 
results and free, legitimate business from the strangling grip 
of these organizations. ‘There was great disappointment 
throughout the country, when, notwithstanding the Sherman 
antitrust law, organizations continued to flourish and combi- 
nations to limit production and to fix prices and destroy com- 
petition were organized und became more truculent and de- 
structive than prior to the passage of tlie law. 

If one is to believe that great jurist, Justice Harlan, the 
failure to curb monopoly in part resulted from the misinterpre- 
tation by the highest court of the purpose and meaning of 
the law. Prof. Frank A. Vetter, of Princeton University, re- 
fers to the trust problem as particularly existing since 1880. 
He declares that: 


When monopoly in one form seems curbed it breaks out in another 
form, It is always the same but always changing. For the same 
root of monopoly is just selfishness, the elementary passion of human 
grecd showing itself in the attempt of some men to get in trade and 
commerce more than their fellow men can get for the same or similar 
efforts and services to the community. 


He refers to the fact that the nature of industrial monopoly 
has changed and has become largely— 


a question of “big business,” having substantially a local monopoly 
over large areas and charging discriminatory monopoly prices from 
the mills, 


Referring to the eyolutionary processes throngh which mo- 
nopoly has passed in the United States, he states that from the 
close of the Civil War until 1960 the monopoly problem was 
mainly a struggle for power among rival concerns, and that— 


There was keen competition in prices, rebates from railroads, unfair 
practices, and devices for destroying rivals in business. 


Now the situation is different. Big business controls in prac- 
tically every important line of production, and some huge 
concern like a Matterhorn stands out as the leader in in- 
dustry. A few smaller concerns are permitted to live as feeble 
exhibits in refutatien of the statemeut that the dominating 
concern is a trust or monopoly; but as everyone knows, these 
smaller enterprises that find existence out on the fringe lead 
a most precarious and uncertain existence. They know their 
duration of life is dependent entirely upon the central orb 
that has either actual or potential control of the industry. 

Associations are formed within the various industries, and 
the small manufacturer or producer participates in the meet- 
ings of these associations and oftentimes foolishly entertains 
the view that he is a real factor in the business life of the com- 
munity. But he survives only through sufferance. He could be 
destroyed as the rising tide carries away the little house of 
sand built by infantile hands. The meetings of these asso- 
ciations directly or indirectly fix prices and determine the 
policy of the trade or industry. 

It is to be regretted that the Government did not vigorously 
enforce the Sherman law and prevent the great consolidations 
and combinations which bave grown within the past 30 years 
and which directly or indirectly control the industrial lite of 
our country. It is contended by some that the Sherman law 
In any proper interpretation can not reach the evils to which I 
am referring and that additional Inws are required. The Clay- 
ton law was enacted to supplement the Sherman Act. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission law was regarded as an important step 
in the protection of honest business and in the prevention af 
unfair practices, 
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Professor Jones in his valuable work, The Trust Problem 
in the United States, declares that— 


the onslaught on trusts has met with only a partial success. Trusts 
Jave been dissolved, to be sure, yet in most cases haltingly and In- 
effectively, and competition continues to be restrained despite the prohi- 
Ditions of law and the pressure of public opinion. 


He further states that 

The sources of monopoly power are numerous. Some trusts derive 
their strength from the use of unfair methods of competition, notably 
local price cutting, railroad diseriimination, factors’ agreements, espion- 
age, Intimidation, aud the like, Some are grounded on the land, main- 
taining a well-nigh impregnable position through the ownership of a 
limited natural resource. Others are based upon patents, a monopoly 
granted by the Government for the encouragement of invention, but 
utilized by trust organizers to serve their seltish ends. Still others owe 
thelr position to the act of combination, and they may or may not be 
supported by artificial props. In all of the cases just mentioned the 
protective tarit may be a contributing factor through its narrowing of 
the possible field of competition. 

If, then, the purposes of the antitrust laws are to be achieved, it 
$s evident that unfair methods of competition must be eliminated; 
the monopolization of natural resources must be prevented, by sociali- 
gation if necessary; the patent laws must be revised; trust dissolu- 
tions must be made more effective; and the tariff must be reformed— 
a far-reaching program, and yet it would appear that in no other 
way can there be secured a fair field for all and favors to none, 


As I have indicated, there was a growing dissatisfaction over 
the results, or lack of results, following the enactment of the 
Sherman law. Mr. Roosevelt, when a candidate for the Presi- 
dency upon the Progressive ticket, assailed trusts and monopo- 
lies, and denounced predatory wealth and its exploitation of the 
people. There was a well-nigh universal demand that the 
Sherman Act should be strengthened. 

In 1911 the Senate sought to take action, and instructed 
the Interstate Commerce Committee to investigate this ques- 
tion with a view to submitting proposed legislation calculated 
to free the people from the oppressive power of monopoly. 
The political parties in the presidential contest in 1912 declared 
in favor of a Federal Trade Commission to aid in enforcing 
antitrust laws, preventing unfair competition and unfair prac- 
tices in business. 

President Wilson in his special message to Congress in Janu- 
ary, 1914, advocated the creation of a trade commisslon. He 
stuted that— 


The opinion of the country would instantly approve of such n com- 
mission. It would not wish to see it empowered to make terms 
with monopoly or in any sort to assume control of business, as it 
the Government made itself responsible, 


During the consideration of the bill by the committee of 
conference a report was made to the House by its managers on 
the committee of conference in which it was stated: 


The most certain way to stop monopoly at the threshold is to pre- 
vent unfalr competition. This can be best accomplished through the 
action of an administrative body of practical men thoroughly informed 
in regard to business, who will be able to apply the rule cnacted by 
Congress to particular business situations so as to eradicate evils 
with the least risk of interfering with legitimate business operations. 


An examination of the Federal Trade Commission act, as 
well as the discussions preceding its passage, shows that this 
organization was to be an important factor in administering 
all Federal antitrust laws and in preventing unfair methods 
of competition in commerce. 

The Burean of Corporations had been organized several 
fears prior to the Federal Trade Commission act. It was 
charged with the duty of collecting information respecting 
business activities, but upon the creation of the Federal Trade 
tonmnission, its functions were merged with the latter organi- 
gation, 

I invite attention to some of the provisions of the act cre- 
ating the Federal Trade Commission which, as Senators will 
recall, became a law September 26, 1914. ‘The act provided for 
five commissioners, not more than three of whom were to be 
members of the same political party. As stated, the bureau 
ef corporations and the oflices of commissioner and deputy 
commissioner of corporations ceased to exist upon the passage 
of the Federal trade act, and all pending proceedings in the 
bureau of corporations were to be continued by the commission, 

Realizing that unfair methods of competition in commerce 
were powerful weapons in the hands of combinations and con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade and monopolistic organizations, 
it was declared by section 5 of the act that unfair methods 
of competition were unlawful and the commission was em- 
powered and directed to prevent partnerships and corpora- 
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tions, except banks and common carrlers subject to the acts to 
regulate commerce, from using unfair methods of competition 
in commerce. The commission also was directed to issue and 
serve upon the offending person or corporation a complaint 
stating the charges against it, whenever they had reason to 
pence unfair methods of competition in commerce were being 
used, 

The statute indicated clearly the steps to be taken for a 
hearing and the proceedings following the filing of any com- 
plaint. Senators are famillar with the ‘act, and I shall refer 
to its provisions as the discussion proceeds only for the pur- 
pose of clucidating points that I desire to present for the con- 
sideration of the Senate. 

Mr. President, upon the passage of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission act, President Wilson named as commissioners men of 
character, standing, und ability. Ile appreciated that the pro- 
visions of the act, if properly interpreted and honestly and 
vigorously applied, would be of immense value not only to the 
business interests of the country, but to the people. He appreci- 
ated that the act, in the hands of able and courageous men, 
would be a shield to honest business and a reek of offense to 
corrupt and illegal or selfish combinations seeking monopo- 
listic control of commerce. 

Too often business interests haye sought unjust profits 
through the establishment of monopolies and the destruction 
of competition. I fear that what I say will fall upon deat 
ears In the Senate, nor will it affect that branch of the Govern- 
ment charged with the enforcement of the law, or influence 
the Executive in the appointments which may be made for 
high positions in the Government. 

The President of the United States in a recent speech before 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, in Jan- 
guage which can not be misunderstood, condemns control of 
these combinations of capital engaged in interstate commerce, 
und to meet whose delinquencies the Sherman law and the 
Clayton Act and the Federal Trade Commission act were 
provided. 

The President states, in substance, that business universally 
has shown every disposition to correct its own abuses with as 
little intervention of the Government as possible. I repeat, 
the language of the President will be construed as an indorse- 
ment of all that business Is doing and a rebuke to any agencies 
of the Government that seek to bring it before the courts or 
commissions set up by the Government. The President's 
speech is a benediction pronounced npon big business. No won- 
der the majority of the Federal Trade Commission are toler- 
ant of the acts and omissions of business organizations, and it 
is not to be wondered at that the President should select as 
commissioners men who entertain that view and who have the 
views expressed by Commissioners Humphrey, Van Fleet, and 
Hunt. 

Mr. President, it is as certain as it is that the tides will rise 
and fall that the industrial and economic conditions in the 
United States under the control of great corporations will soon 
meet disaster. I believe that the proud and arrogant forces 
of wealth are riding to a fall, But Congress is apathetic; 
the Department of Justice slumbers; the Chief Executive is 
contented with the situation; the banks. continue their mer- 
gers; the industrial corporations organize and reorganize and 
put out their watered stock by the hundreds of millions; the 
glitter and glamor and the gaudy trappings of wealth and 
power hypnotize many of the people. It is a drifting life upon 
a placid sen; no storms, no dangers are foreseen, The malign 
influences around us are not perceived, and forces which cor- 
rode individuals and seriously affect the social and economic 
and political life of the people are ignored. 

Mr. President, there should be a renaissance, a spiritual 
and moral renaissance. Recently Ramsay MacDonald, the lib- 
eral statesman of Great Britain, sald that the world needed, 
more than anything else, a political and social Shakespeare. 
He meant that the problems in the world were such as required 
a man who understood humanity as Shakespeare understood 
it; a man who comprehended human nature, its weaknesses 
und its strength and the forces operating in society, whether 
malign or beneficent; a man who had vision and sympathy 
and emotion; a man who could weigh the things of life 
and could comprehend the spiritual and evolutionary forces 
which must triumph if humanity reaches the summit of excel- 
lence and moral greatness and power. 

We need in America another Jefferson or Lincoln who will 
have more faith in the Declaration of Independence, and in 
those self-evident truths upon which this Republic must rest 
if it shall endure as u great temple of liberty and justice. 
Mr. President, special interests, in order that they might be 
more strongly entrenched, have destroyed foreign competition 
by unjust tariff! laws and they seek the destruction of all 
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possible domestic competition. They would destroy the com- 
petitive system which is a part of onr economic and industrial 
life. Statesmen ard political economists of note have recog- 
nized that tlie overthrow of the competitive system would mean 
the erection of a powerful paternalistic government or the 
enthronement of socialism. Socialism will not flourish in this 
Republie if labor has its just reward, and unjust laws and 
vicious governmental policies do not centralize the wealth of 
the land in the hands of a few. 

It is ineyifable that industrial servitude will follow the 
control of production and distribution by combinations which 
destroy competition and fix prices of commodities. There are 
many Americans who, to prevent the catastrophe of the Gov- 
ernment and the sources of wealth being controlled by a 
few, would prefer a socialistic régime with all the evils which 
may follow. 

Alrendy there are demands heard in the corridors of the 
Capitol by representatives of agricultural and other organiza- 
tions that the Government take and operate the railroads, 
power plants. ships, coal mines, as well as many of the in- 
dustries of the country. The statements made that if In- 
dividuals, by means of corporations, consolidations, and mer- 
gers, can control production and distribution of commodities 
and fix their prices and determine the niche which ench 
individual shall fill in our national life, then it would be better 
for the Goyernment to be the master and fix prices and control 
industry and look after the social needs of the people. 

Political, economic, and industrial questions are inter- 
related. Civil and political liberty can not be enjoyed where 
there is industrial and economic slavery, actual or potential; 
and the political views of the people are determined largely 
by their cconomic and industrial conditions. Most of the 
Federal and State legislation deals with industrial, economic, 
and social questions. Occasionally a great moral issue is 
presented, such as slavery, which brushes aside, until settled, 
all other problems, social, political, or economic. The pages 
ef history record the constant struggles between the people 
and the forces of progress on the one hand and organized 
wealth and selfish interests which crente monopolies and con- 
trol the industrial and economic life of the people, and thus 
their political life. There is a gravitational power in wealth 
which seeks to draw to itself the products of labor and the 
niaterial things of life. 

If those who are engaged in large enterprises were wise 
they would eschew monopoly and monopolistic control of pro- 
duction and distribution and would insist npon just and fair 
practices In trade and commerce and a free and unrestricted 
play of the laws of supply and demand. But, unfortunately, 
wealth seems more greedy and yoracious now than ever before 
in our country. 

Most of the schedules of the Fordney-MeCumber Tariff Act 
were dictated by monopolies, combinations, and trusts to pre- 
vent foreign competition; and domestice corporations are organ- 
izing and massing their resources to secure monopolistic con- 
trol of the domestic market and to ruthlessly crush the small 
business man and all legitimate efforts to maintain the com- 
petitive system in our industrial Uke. 

Because of the failure of the Government to enforce the 
provisions of the Sherman law, demands were made for fur- 
ther legistation, A Tariff Commission was created for the 
purpose of supplying data needed in framing just and reason- 
able tariff laws. The Federal Trade Commission was organ- 
ized to prevent unfair methods of competition in commerce. 
It was known that even where there was no monopoly there 
were individuals and corporations who engaged in unfair meth- 
ods of competition and whose business practices were unfair, 
who were guilty of false advertising, adulterating commodi- 
ties, interfering with competitors’ sources of supply, boycotting, 
und other reprehensible if not criminal practices, 

These recognized evils Jed to the passage of the Clayton 
und Federal Trade Commission Acts. But it would be better 
to have no Federal Trade Commission than one which is 
fmemic and moribund or controlled by the sinister forces 
Which it was organized to curb if not destroy. 

It has been felt for some time that special interests and those 
who seek governmental favors and privilege desire to control 
the Tariff! Commission and the Federal Trade Commission and 
to make them accessories to their selfish or illegal acts or 
to reduce them to a lifeless and colloidal mass, It is believed 
by many that the Tarif! Commission under present political 
conditions, and in view of the close relationship between the 
party in power and big business, is not only ef no advantage 
to legitimate business and to the country but, indeed, threatens 
to become a most serious danger. The same view is cutertained 
by many respecting the Federal Trade Commission. Undoubt- 
edly some of the recent promulgations of the Federal Trade 
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Commission and the addresses of one of its members furnish 
justification for this view. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] a few days ago 
startled the country when he discnssed the conduct of the 
Tariff Commission and the relation of the President to recent 
appointments upon the commission. If the statements made by 
the Senator are true—and they bore all of the indicia of 
verity—then the Tariff Commission should be promptly abcl- 
ished or a chauge made in a part of its membership. 

The alleged statements of former Commissioner Lewis and 
former Commissioner Culbertson, now the United States min- 
ister to Rumania, bring discredit upon the Tarif? Commission 
and give color to the charges that it promotes the interests of 
selfish organizations and the beneficiaries of high protective 
tariffs. The Senator's statement also shows that the Tariff 
Commission has ceased to function; that it exists only to ad- 
minister the flexible provision of the tariff law and to so admin- 
ister it as to increase tariff duties. 

The Federal Trade Commission, as I have stated, has served 
a useful purpose. From the beginning of the fiscal year 1916, 
to and including the fiscal year 1924, 8,661 complaints from 
business men and others of the public were received by the 
commission, and I may say that 95 per cent of all complaints 
filed and investigations made were initiated by individuals or 
corporations charging unfair practices ngainst the persons or 
organizations inyestigated. The procedure employed by the 
commission, generally speaking, has been fair and reasonable, 
and consistent with the objects sought and for which the com- 
mission was created, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brrasm in the chair). 
The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 675) to amend section 4 
of the interstate commeres act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
proceed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there has been no running amuck 
in the business world by the Federal Trade Commission, nor has 
it disrupted or disturbed legitimate and honest business. In- 
deed, if there is ground for complaint, it is that the commis- 
sion—and I am speaking of the commission before the advent 
of the triumyirate who have been placed there by the Re- 
publican administratioi—has not been as aggressive in deal- 
ing with unfair practices as it might have been.. However, it 
should be said by way of extentiation that the appropriations 
of Congress have been limited, and the Department of Justice 
has failed to institute procecdings against many illegal com- 
binations and monopolies to which its attention has been called 
by the Federal Trade Commission and whose pernicious activi- 
tles have been Investigated and voluminous reports thereon fur- 
nished to the Department of Justice. 

The commission after making exhaustive investigations of 
a large number of trusts and combinations in restraint of 
trade submitted reports to the Department of Justice showing 
violations of the Sherman and Clayton Acts. 

Some time ngo I offered n resolution, which was adopted by 
the Senate, calling upon the Attorney General to report to 
Congress the number of cases submitted by the Federal Trade 
Commission, together with a report as to what action had 
been taken upon such cases. I shall not take the time of the 
Senate to-day to review the report made by the Attorney 
General in response to the resolution. It is sufficient to say 
that the Department of Justice practically ignored these re- 
ports, though they established beyond question that the laws 
which I had just mentioned had been violated and that prosecn- 
tions should be instituted against most of the corporations 
and individuals named in the reports. 2 

During the incumbency of Mr. Daugherty as Attorney Gen 
eral, I called his attention to a number of reports wliich then 
had been filed with his department by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and urged that prosecutions be instituted against those 
who had yiolated the law. As stated, these reports Indicated 
that conspiracies in restraint of trade had been entered into 
and that the provisions of the Sherman and Clayton Acts had 
been violated. 

The request was ignored, and to this day only a few of the 
defendants named in the numerous reports submitted have been 
proceeded against. 

I protest against the inactivity of the Department of Justice 
and its failure to enforce the provisions of the laws against 
conspiracies and combinations to restrain trade and to destroy 
competition. I am ouly repeating when I say that the growth 
of monopoly in the United States and the dominating power of 
combinations formed to control commodities and to limit, if not 
destroy, competition, is largely due to the failure of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to vigorously enforce the antitrust acts, 
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Congress has been willing to make liberal appropriations to 
nid in the enforcement of these statutes, and whenever requests 
have been made for this purpose Congress has promptly re- 
sponded. It is unfortunate that the Department of Justice is 
not organized to secure the most effective results. Partisan- 
ship enters into the organization of this great department of 
the Government. With a change of administration changes are 
made in the personnel. This results in the withdrawal from 
the service of the Government of men who have acquainted 
themselves with the antitrust laws and with the technique inci- 
dent to their enforcement. Cases in which they have been em- 
ployed are then taken over by new officials perhaps wholly 
unacquainted with the trust problem and entirely ignorant of 
pending cases. This results in delays, and finally, in many in- 
stances, the abandonment of prosecutions instituted by the 
Government. 

The Department of Justice, I have often said, is more im- 
portant than any other executive agency. It is the adviser 
of all departments of the Government. It is more or less 
responsible for the conduct of every executive department and 
of the administrative boards. It is responsible for the enforce- 
ment of the laws of our country, but its record has not always 
been of the high standard which it should follow. 

If great lawyers could be placed at the head of the depart- 
ment and kept there regardless of politics, and lawyers of 
ability could be selected to take charge of the various branches 
of the department and retained because of their ability and 
their integrity through succeeding administrations, then better 
results would follow and the laws would be better enforeed. 

Mr. President, if the antitrust laws are not strengthened 
and enforced, the competitive system will be 80 weakened that 
the people will be left helpless in the hands of enthroned 
monopoly. In the face of this danger and of the admitted 
supremacy and power of combinations in restraint of trade 
there should be a Federal Trade Commission composed of men 
of courage and ability and who sympathize with the antitrust 
laws and with the letter and spirit of the Federal trade act, 
and who without fear or favor will undertake the perform- 
ance of every duty devolved upon them. 

Members of the Federal Trade Commission must know that 
there are unfair methods of competition in commerce to-day. 
They must know, unless they are totally indifferent to facts 
and conditions appreciated by the dullest person in the land, 
that powerful centralizing movements are operating in our 
country to bring under the control of corporations and trade 
associations and trusts and monopolies our industrial and eco- 
nomic life. 

A commission of the character indicated could do much to 
arrest these consolidating movements and to protect the peo- 
ple from oppressive monopolies and to justify the creation of 
the Federal Trade Commission. But with the commission in- 
different to these things, monopoly is strengthened and heartened 
to continue its predatory course and will regard itself as hay- 
ing a roving commission to fly the black flag upon the com- 
mercial sea. 

If the policies adopted by the Federal Trade Commission in 
the earlier days of its existence, and the views of Commis- 
sioners Thompson and Nugent were now followed, then there 
would be no demand for the repeal of the law creating the 
commission, except from those who violate its terms, or those 
who favor monopoly. Indeed, there would arise among legiti- 
mate business througlout the country a feeling of security; 
there would .be a belief that protection would be afforded to 
the independent business men and to those who conform their 
conduct to the highest standards of business and commercial 
ethics. s 

There are constantly being brought to our attention facts 
showing further mergers, larger corporations, and more power- 
ful monopolistic enterprises. Wall Street and some of the 
banks of our country have been allies in these illegal and 
sinister organizations. 

Money has been drawn by the magnet of Wall Street from 
various parts of the United States to aid im speculative move- 
ments and in the formation of monopolistic organizations. On 
the first day of this month it was discovered that more than 
three billious were outstanding in loans by New York banks, a 
large part of which was for stock speculation and to promote 
corporate mergers and consolidations. Many large banks have 
subsidiary organizations through which they loan the people's 
money to brokers and stock gamblers and promoters of trusts 
and combinations which seek monopolistic control of commodi- 
ties. And the profits made by the banks and their auxiliary 
organizations and individuals who are engaged in these trans- 
actions are so enormous as to furnish conclusive evidence of the 
wrongs which are being perpetrated upon the people. Watered 
stock and yarious classes of stock are issued and unloaded upon 
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the people, but control of the organizations formed remains in 
the hands of the promoters. : 

A few days ago, when Wall Street was ready to shear the 
lambs, there was a shrinkage of stocks and bonds of nearly 
$10,000,000,000. Undoubtedly some of the gambiers. suffered 
losses, but thousands of innocent vietims who had bought upon 
margins were caught in the cataclysm and were the greatest 
sufferers in this disastrous decline. These transactions should 
receive the attention of the Federal Trade Commission, as well 
as the Department of Justice. It is known that unfair methods 
of competition are intended by many of these organizations so 
formed, and it is known that many of the trusts and monopo- 
listie concerns which are the beneficiaries of these contribu- 
tions and loans from Wall Street are engaged in unfair prac- 
tices and in combinations and conspiracies to restrain trade and 
throttle competition. The Federal Trade Commission has the 
power to, and it should, investigate these organizations, corpora- 
tions, and monopolies. It should also gather detailed informa- 
tion concerning, and investigate, these organizations, and the 
business conduct, practices, and management of such as are 
engaged in interstate commerce, except, of course, common car- 
riers and banks. 

Mergers of corporations engaged in production are often 
formed under the protecting tegis of Wall Street and the banks, 
and security and trust companies of New York, as well as other 
great commercial centers. The Federal Trade Commission, 
if it did its duty, would take cognizance of these transactions 
and exercise the authority conferred upon it by law. But 
these criminal conspiracies continue and only when there is 
a loud outery from all over the land, is there any effort to 
make a proper investigation and to invoke the provisions of 
the statute. 

The bread combine was formed many months ago, but the 
Federal Trade Commission took no action, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice was somnolent. The late lamented Senator 
La Follette challenged attention to this organization and forced 
a resolution through the Senate calling for an investigation. 
I shall, before coneluding my remarks, again refer to this 
combination and to the indefensible attitude of the Federal 
Trade Commission in relation to the same. The majority mem- 
bers of the Federal Trade Commission seem to take the view 
that predatory interests are not to be checked or investigated. 
They take the position that the Federal Trade Commission 
in its earller days was harmful to business and, as I shall 
show, have changed the procedure, modified the rules, and 
adopted a policy which I insist is an encouragement to fur- 
ther illegal activities on the part of trade associations aud 
combinations organized for monopolistic purposes. 

The records of the commission show that it was reasonably 
active. Preliminary inquiries were instituted und more than 
4,000 applications for complaints were docketed between March 
15, 1915, and February 28, 1926. Thousands of complaints 
were dismissed after a preliminary investigation had been 
made. Of the applications docketed, many were dismissed 
after a thorough investigation and without publicity or injury 
whatever to the organizations alleged to have offended against 
the law. Only 88 complaints heard were dismissed because of 
lack of proof during the first 10 years. There fs absolutely no 
ground for complaint that the commission acted arbitrarily or 
capriciously or sought to hamper or interfere with the business 
of the country. 

Of course, I am now speaking of the commission before it 
passed under the control of Messrs. Humphrey, Van Fleet, and 
Hunt. That the work of the commission had a deterrent effect 
upon persons, and corporations, engaged in unfair practices, 
there can be no doubt, and it is equally clear that a vigorous 
enforcement of the law now would do much to protect the 
people against the unfair practices and the monopolistic ac- 
tivities of individuals and corporations. 

I have indicated that corrupt business had complained 
against the work of the Federal Trade Commission, and saw 
that it was a flaming sword to protect the people against their 
predatory and illegal practices. Many loose statements were 
made concerning its work, and many unjust and untruthful 
reports circulated to the effect that its activities were harm- 
ful to business. Evidently President Coolidge took cognizance 
of these unfounded statements because in the address to which 
I have referred he refers to “regulation which has often be- 
come restriction and inspection which too frequently has be- 
come little less than obstruction.” He also states that there 
has been reformation of abuses in business practices, but— 


a great deal of prejudice which ought to have been discriminating and 
directed only at certain evil practices came to include almost the whole 
domain of business, especially where it had been gathered into large 
units. After the abuses had been discontinued the prejudice remained 
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to produce a large amount of legislation, which, however well meant in 
its application to trade, undoubtedly hampered but did not improve. 
It Is this misconception and misapplication, disturbing and wasteful 
jn their results, which the National Government is attempting to 
avoid. + * 

But the present generation of business almost universally throughout 
its responsible organization and management has shown every disposi- 
tion to correct its own abuses with as little intervention of the Goyern- 
ment as possible, 


Mr. President, T regret that the President made the state- 
ments which I have just quoted. In my opinion, they were 
injudicious and not entirely accurate. This speech has been 
regarded by some business concerns whose abuses have not 
been corrected as a condonation or indorsement of their prac- 
tices and as approval of their acts. They have regarded these 
statements as a rebuke to the earnest work of Commissioners 
Thompson and Nugent as well as of Victor Murdock and Joseph 
E, Davies, who served faithfully upon the commission. I have 
no doubt but what the position of the President will encourage 
further mergers and trade associations and organizations into 
large units for the purpose of controlling production and distri- 
bution. Indeed, since the President’s address there has been 
a most phenomenal increase in corporate mergers and consoli- 
dations. 

When the President speaks of large business units and then 
declares that there has been a reformation of the practices 
in business which warranted “severe disapprobation,” and that 
business “abuses had been discontinued,” and further that the 
“ present generation of business almost universally has shown 
every disposition to correct its own abuses,” the implication 
is inevitable that the Executive, charged with enforcing the 
law, regards the conduct of business, particularly large units, 
as free from criticism and entirely unobjectionable to the laws 
of our country. In my opinion the President's statements are 
too broad. There are many business concerns of this genera- 
tion that have shown no disposition to correct their own 
abuses. And some large business enterprises have sought to 
avoid, as much as possible, any intervention on the part of the 
Government, but many of them have sought to avoid interven- 
tion by subtleties and evasions and secrecy in order that they 
might escape prosecution for violating the antitrust Jaws of 
the land. 

Corporations which have been, and still are, engaged in 
conspiracies to advance prices, destroy competition, and pro- 
mote monopoly exist in large numbers throughout the land. 
Their “abuses” have not been corrected, and their practices, 
though shifting and changing, have been directed toward pro- 
moting their own selfish and too often illegal purposes rather 
than the welfare of the public. The line is sharply drawn 
between the President and those who entertain the views which 
he expressed in that portion of his address referred to and 
those who regard the present conduct of many business orgaun- 
izations in the United States as oppressive, unjust, and illegal, 
and their practices as evidence of a purpose to increuse and 
perpetuate monopoly. - 

Mr. President, in my opinion the rule of big business has 
never been so powerful as ut present, nor have there ever been 
so many organizations engaged in unfair practices and monopo- 
listic activities as at present. The election of President 
Harding was regarded by these organizations as a license for 
them to continue their nefarious practices and to more effectu- 
ally exploit the people. The appointment of Mr. Daugherty 
as Attorney General was gratifying to them, and the attitude 
of the Department of Justice under his administration met 
with their most cordial and enthusiastic approval. 

The attitude of the Harding aud Coolidge administrations 
towurd big business was reflected in the program which re- 
sulted in raising tariff rates far beyond those ever anticipated 
by the most reactionary Republicans or selfish and predatory 
business interests. It manifested itself in the selection of a 
Secretary of the Treasury whose wealth is enormous and who 
under the provisions of Federal statute was ineligible to the 
high position which he occupies. It has been manifested in 
various revenue measures which sought to protect wealth aud 
relieve it from just taxation. 

Mr. President, this is the period of idolatry. Wealth and big 
business ure supreme and many patriotic Americans bow before 
the icons of Bael and Mammon, forgetting those virtues and 
principles which animated the fathers of the Republic and 
which must reign regnant in the hearts of the people of this 
Republic if it shall lead the nations of the world along the 
pathway of freedom and justice. 

The Tariff Commission under the new régime was changed, 
and it became, and is, an agency to promote the selfish in- 
terests of manufacturers and monopolistic organizations, Of 
course, J do not include in my reference to the changed per- 
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sonnel Mr. Costigan, of the Tariff Commission. He has been 
a faithful public servant and has endeavored to carry out the 
law. Commissioner Dennis, who has been recently appointed 
to the commission, so far as I am advised, has endeavored 
to properly apply the law creating the Tariff Commission. 

And, as I have stated, the Federal Trade Commission has 
been reorganized in harmony with the new policy of the Hard- 
ing-Coolidge adminstrations. There are, as Senators know, 
five members of the Federal Trade Commission. The Repub- 
lican members of the commission are Charles W. Hunt, Wil- 
liam E. Humphrey, and Vernon W. Van Fleet. Commissioner 
Humphrey is the dominating figure in this triumvirate. Evi- 
dently he has regarded himself as the spokesman for the 
commissioners, if not for the administration, in declaring what 
the policy of the commission shall be. 

Soon after his appointment he delivered an address before 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. This address is 
a Criticism of the former course of the commission and an 
attack upon its policy as well as its procedural methods. In- 
directly, if not directly, he states that former members of the 
commission have furnished a text for socialistic and bolshe- 
vistie propaganda. He declared that he 


wanted the business men to know that the new commission had no 
ulterior motive in any action or investigation or in the acquiring of 
any information. 


He continues by saying: 


We want everyone to know that they can deal with us on the square 
and that their confidence will be sacredly protected. 


He announced radical changes in the policy and the admin- 
istrative methods of the commission and indicated that the 
Federal Trade Commission in the past had been a sort of 
“smelling committee“ or “detective agency“ for departments 
of the Government. He spoke of the opposition to changes in 
procedure as vituperation and misrepresentation, and charged 
that the opposition— 


Comes from the vocal and beatific fringe, the pink edges that border 
both of the two old parties. It comes from that element whose politi- 
cal platform is expediency; whose political creed is that “ whatever 
is, is wrong.“ From the class that looks upon the world with a 
jaundiced eye, that believes that success and dishonesty in American 
business are synonymous. 


He further states that the changes in the procedure will pre- 
vent the commission from being used “for personal and politi- 
eal purposes“; and then adds: 


I make this statement, measuring my words, based upen the facts 
that I have learned since I became a member of the commission, 


Then he declares that in so far as he could prevent it— 


the commission Is not going to be used as a publicity bureau to spread 
socialistic propaganda. In so far as I can prevent it, the comimis- 
sion is not going to be used to advance the political or persona! for- 
tunes of any persons or party. 


Mr. President, I submit that a careful perusal of this ad- 
dress by Commissioner Humphrey discloses a deep-seated 
hostility toward the work of the former commission and a 
bias in favor of a policy more favorable to the very interests 
which the commission was created to guard and protect the 
public against. It is evident that persons and corporations 
enguged in unfair practices would derive positive delight from 
the address just referred to. d 

In the beginning of his address the commissioner stated 
that since he had become a meniber of the commission— 


although it has been but a short time, many changes have been made 
in its purpose and methods. * © It is my purpose to tell you 
briefly of some of the more important changes that have bem made 
and why they were made. For the adoption of these changes, the 
credit belongs equally to cach member of the majority on the 
commission. 


It is apparent that Commissioner Humphrey separated the 
commission into two divisions. He wanted it to be known 
that he was speaking for the majority, all of whom are Re- 
publicans; and manifestly he wanted the country to know that 
this Republican majority intended to reverse past policies, 
change procedural methods and, of course, place a construc- 
tion upon the law entirely different from that given to it by the 
commission from the day of its organization. He wanted it 
known that this was to be a Republican commission, a ma- 
jority commission to function as a Republican majority com- 
mission and to interpret the law differently from former com- 
missions and Commissioners Thompson and Nugent. 

His address was, in effect, an accusation that his predeces- 
sors furnished texts for socialistic and bolshevistie propaganda. 
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By implication, if not directly, he charged that former com- 
missioners had yiolated confidential mmunications made to 
them and were guilty, therefore, of dishonorable conduct. 
When he referred to the beatific fringe and the pink edges that 
horder both parties, evidently he was condemning the Progres- 
fives and those Senators, and perhaps Congressmen, who had 
called upon the commission to investigate corporations and 
trusts because of their unfair practices. When he speaks of 
a political platform which comes from “expediency,” one 
might suppose that he was denouncing his own party; but, of 
course, 2 knowledge of the close affilintion of the commissioner 
with the reactionary elements in the Republican Party makes 
it quite certain that he had some other political platform and 
political party in view. 

If Mr. Roosevelt were olive, one might suppose that the 
commissioner was aiming at that distinguished statesman be- 
cause the Progressive Party, under his leadership and the 
platform which was prepared by him, most scathingly de- 
nounced predatory interests and cornupt and crooked business. 

He “measures his words“ when he declares that the oppo- 
sition to the procedure and changes comes from those who 
believe that these changes will prevent the commission from 
being used for “personal and political purposes.” The com- 
missioner is somewhat cryptic in this statement. It does not 
need, thongh, a Delphic Oracle to discover at whom the able 
commissioner is aiming. It is his minority associates, Com- 
missioners Thompson and Nugent, and Senators and others 
who have criticized the commission under this reorganization. 

However, the most significant statement contained in the 
address is the one in which Mr. Humphrey implies that the 
commission in the past has been a “smelling committee” or a 
detective agency for other departments of the Goyernment,” 
and that the commission now under his direction— 


is not to be a sort of smelling committee or detective agency for any 
department of the Government. 


No one familiar with the law creating the commission can 
interpret this statement other than a definite refusal upon the 
part of the majority to carry out the provisions of the statute. 
It is nullification pure and simple. 

Section 5 of the act directs the commission to prevent per- 
sons, partnerships, and corporations, except banks and com- 
mou carriers, etc., from using unfair methods of competition 
in commerce, and also requires the commission when they shall 
have reason to believe that unfair methods of competition have 
been employed and that a proceeding would be in the interest of 
the public to issue and serve a complaint upon the offending 
party. The execution of the provisions of this section compel 
the commission to be an investigating agency for anyone that 
furnishes it facts sufficient to induce a reasonable belief that 
unfair methods of competition have been or are being used. 
Both branches of Congress huve often passed resolutions direct- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission to determine whether un- 
fat practices in commerce have been employed. 

Section 6 empowers the commission to— 


investigate the organization, business conduct, practices, and manage- 
ment of corporations engaged in commerce. 


Paragraph C of the same section provides that after final 
decree in any suit brought by the United States to prevent 
and restrain any violation of the antitrust acts, the commission 
shall have power to— 


Make investigations, upon its own initiative, of the nranner in which 
the decree has been or is being carried out, and upon the application 
of the Attorney General it shall be its duty to make such investiga- 
tion. 


The commission has no discretion in the matter. It becomes 
an agency, or, if Commissioner Humphrey prefers the words, 
a “smelling committee“ to make investigation upon the request 
of the Attorney General, to ascertain the manner in which any 
decree of the character referred to has been or is being carried 
out, 

And yet, Commissioner Humphrey, in effect, indicates that 
hereafter the commission will not perform this duty so defi- 
nitely prescribed hy the statute. 

Subdivision D of section 6 also requires the commission: 


Upon the direction of the President or either House of Congress to 
investigate and report the facts relating to any alleged violations of 
the antitrust acts by any corporation. 


I shall, before concluding, call attention to the position taken 
by the mujority members of the commission, which clearly indi- 
cates that Conmnissioner Humphrey had in mind that the com- 
mission would refuse to make investigations when directed by 
the Senate of the United States. 
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Subdivision E of section 6 requires the commission 


Upon the application of the Attorney General to investigate and make 
recommendations for the readjustment of the business of any corpora- 
tion alleged to be violating the antitrust acts In order that the corpo- 
ration may thereafter maintain its organization, management, and con- 
duct of business in accordance with law. 


And yet Commissioner Humphrey would have us believe that 
the commission will not act in the matter, or at least that it 
Will not be a “detective agency” or “smelling committee.” Of 
course, the commissioner had in mind, in using the words 
“detective agency” and “smelling committee,” the fact that 
the Federal Trade Commission from the beginning had made 
investigations of persons, partnerships, and corporations upon 
compluints being filed and upon resolutions of the House and 
the Senate and upon request or direction of the Department of 
Justice. In the performance of these mandatory duties Com- 
missioner Humphrey regarded the commission as being a 
“smelling committee” or a “detective agency.” 

Senators will have no difficulty in reaching the conclusion 
which I have expressed that the commissioner, speaking for 
the majority, did not intend that in the future the Federal 
Trade Commission should perform these duties required by 
law—the duties to investigate charges made against individuals 
or corporations for violating the antitrust laws when required 
so to do by the President or Congress or any other department 
of the Government. 

Subdivision H of the same section also authorizes the com- 
mission 


To investigate from time to time trade conditions in and with for- 
cign countries where associations, combinations, or practices of manu- 
facturers, merchants, or traders or other conditions may affect the 
foreign trade of the United States, and to report to Congress thercon 
with such recommendations as it deems advisable, 


Mr. President, one of the prime duties of the Federal Trade 
Commission is to investigate—to ascertain whetler the anti- 
trust laws are being violated and unfair methods of competi- 
tion are being employed among business men and institutions 
of the United States. One of its chief duties is to investigate 
the practices and conduct and management of persons and 
corporations engaged in interstate commerce. 

Section 7 of the act requires, under certain circumstances, 
the commission to act as a master in chancery to ascertain and 
report and prepare a form of decree in certain actions brought 
by the Attorney General to enforce the antitrust acts. Here 
the commission is required to act upon the request of another 
department of the Government. 

Mr. President, I submit that the record of the majority mem- 
bers of the commission shows that the Federal trade act is 
being emasculated, that the purposes for which it was created 
are being frustrated, and the benefits which it was expected 
would be derived from its enforcement are being denied to the 
American people. I am amazed at the statement of Commis- 
sioner Humphrey that since he had become a member 


Many changes bad been made in its purpose and methods, 


The purpose of the commission is indicated by the statute. 
To change its purpose is tantumount to changing the law. 
Donbtless the commission has a right to adopt procedural 
methods and to change them as experience demonstrates the 
wisdom thereof. But to say that the “purpose” of the statute 
may be changed by those charged with its execution is a 
truculent attitude which will not long be tolerated by the 
people. 

The primary “purpose” of the statute, as I have -repeatedly 
said, is to enforce the statute which declares “that unfair 
methods of competition in commerce are unlawful.” The 
„purpose“ of the commission should be found in the purpose 
of the statute. It may not adopt methods which will con- 
tribute to the nullification of the statute, but it must discharge 
the duties which the statute imposes upon it. 

Mr. President, the Federal Trade Commission in the past, 
as I have indicated, has proceeded with due circumspection and 
with a proper regard to the rights of defendants us well as the 
public. They have realized that there were three parties— 
the public, the person or corporation charged with unfair 
practices, and those who preferred charges or who claimed 
that they have suffered because of unfair practices, The com- 
mission has sought to protect defendants against improper 
publicity. It has recognized that the law was desigued to 
protect the honest business man and to stop the dishonest 
trader who, by unfair means, sought to injure his competitor 
and to injurionsly affect the publie. 

A proper interpretation of the law required publicity, because 
that was the only weapon placed in the hands of the commis- 
sion. The new policy which the majority members of the com- 
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nission have adopted seeks to prevent the use of this weapon 
and to protect malefactors from that punishment which pub- 
licity and public condemnation inflict. The commission has 
narrowed its activities, thus giving encouragement to those who 
come within the provisions of the statute. 
Commissioner Humphrey and his two associates, Commis- 
sioners Hunt and Van Fleet, have nullified an important provi- 
sion of section 5 of the act. This section provides that— 


Whenever the commission shall have reason to belleve that any per- 
son, partnership, or corporation has been or is using any unfair methods 
of competition in commerce, and It shall appear that a proceeding would 
be to the interest of the public, then steps shall be taken to investigate 
and determine the facts. 


The duty of the commission is just as clear to investigate 
past as well as existing transactions. But the commission has 
stricken from the law the words “has been or,” so that the 
statute as it exists in the minds of the majority provides that 
the commission shall act only when any person, partnership, or 
corporation is using any unfair methods of competition. 

Senators will perceive the radical change in the law, a 
change made by a ruling of the commission. The new rules 
adopted take out of the statute all persons whose violations 
of the law are in the past. If a complaint is made to-day that 
a person, partnership, or corporation has violated the law, 
and is guilty of unfair methods of competition, and the de- 
fendant, learning of the complaint prior to its issuance, and 
abandons lis unfair practices, even though such abandon- 
ment is temporary, and may be actuated by the most sinister 
and cunning and evasive purposes, be will not be proceeded 
against. It may be that fhe person, partnership, or corpora- 
tion has robbed the public for years and by unfair practices 
has ruined competitors who were conducting a legitimate busi- 
ness, nevertheless if the defendant sees the knife about ready 
to descend he may avoid any possible punishment by declaring 
that in the future he intends to be good. That a nonpunitive 
statute and with publicity practically its sole weapon, it is 
obvious that the commission should, as the law directs, issue 
a complaint even against past practices and go forward until a 
“cease and desist” order has been entered as provided by the 
stitute. Such a course will bind the offender to his reformed 
course and teach him and the business community that such 
transgressions may not be condoned or hidden from public 
gaze. 

I submit that the method of the majority of the commission 
places a premium upon law violations. It permits corpora- 
tious to violate the law and unfairly take business away from 
law-abiding competitors, and to pocket the proceeds of crimi- 
nal acts and unfair competition with impunity. If a person 
or corporation knows that unfair practices, if detected, will 
result in publicity, then such procedure will have a renl deter- 
rent effect. That was what the Federal Trade Commission 
net was intended to and did accomplish until the majority 
triumvirate, who now coutrol, repealed a part of the act, 
modified the rules of procedure, and yitiated one of the most 
important provisions of the statute. It is inconceivable that 
Congress would write a law in harmony with the acts of the 
majority members of the commission. 

There haye been a number of efforts made to so modify 
the Federal Trade Commission act as to make it ineffective. 
Some of these efforts haye been inspired by organizations 
which were transgressing provisions of the antitrust laws as 
well as the Federal Trade Commission act itself. One of the 
measures introduced to accomplish this result was known as 
the Williams bill, which prevented proceedings against persons 
or corporations, no matter low vicious and unfair their prac- 
tices had been, if they had been terminated when the inquiry 
ly the commission was instituted. 

This bill, as well as another measure which was offered in 
the House, sought to change the rules of procedure and the 
practices of the commission. These measures did not pass, but 
the majority members of the commission have by rule and 
regulation and procedural methods, accomplished what the 
opponents of the law could not bring about by legislation. 

The Federal Trade Commission has often been referred to 
as the arm of Congress to deal with monopolies and combina- 
tions unfair to legitimate. business, and is responsible directly 
to Congress rather than to the President in its primary fune- 
tions. Obviously persons should be appointed to membership 
upon the commission who are familiar with the antitrust laws 
and are in sympathy with every legitimate and proper effort to 
secure their enforcement. It would seem that the enemies of 
the antitrust laws are in part accomplishing, through changes 
made in the rules of procedure, what they could not accomplish 
by legislation, 
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I have referred to some of the important provisions of the 
Federal Trade Commission act and to the duty resting upon 
the commission to enforce them. I omitted to call attention to 
the provisions of the Clayton Act, found in sections 2, 3, h 
and 8, which impose important duties upon the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Section 2 of the Clayton Act makes it unlawful for any 
person engaged in commerce— 


To discriminate in price between different purchasers of commodities, 
Which commodities are sold for use, consumption, or resale * * * 
where the effect of such discrimination may be to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly in any line of commerce. 


Section 3 of the Clayton Act makes it unlawful for any 
person engaged in cominerce— 


To lease or make a sale or contract for sale of goods „ or 
fix a price charged therefor, or discount from, or rebate upon, such 
price, on the condition, agreement, or understanding that the lessee or 
purchaser thereof shall not use or deal in the goods, wares, merchan- 
dise, machinery, supplies, or other commodity of a competitor or com- 
petitors of the lessor or seller, where the effects of such lease, sale, 
or contract for sale or such condition, agreement, or understanding 
may be to substantially lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly 
in any line of commerce, 


Section 7 prohibits a corporation acquiring the whole or part 
of the entire corporation similarly engaged where the effect is 
to lessen competition; and section 8 prohibits interlocking 
directorates. 

The Clayton Act was an important supplement to the Sher- 
man antitrust law, and a proper enforcement of its provisions 
would have done much to prevent monopoly and unfair prac- 
tices and kindred evils. Section 11 requires the Federal Trade 
Commission to enforce the sections which I have referred to 
and to prevent violations of the same. To discharge that duty 
inyestigation of corporations and business enterprises is im- 
peratively required. 

Under the new policy of the commission its activities are 
being diminished and its efforts for the protection of legitimate 
business enterprises are unimportant. Before discussing in 
some detail the changes in the rule and procedure made by the 
majority, permit me to briefly refer to the procedure, first as 
it existed in the commission from the beginning. The commis- 
sion made investigations upon its own initiative as provided by 
law. All formal proceedings before the commission were set in 
motion by complaint issued by the commission aud served on the 
respondent. The commission was so organized that competent 
persons made preliminary investigations before the commission 
determined whether there was reason to believe the law had 
been yiolated. Following the application for a complaint by 
some person charging a violation of law, inquiries were made 
and a rather exhaustive preliminary investigation conducted. 
This inyolved a conference with the person or corporation 
against whom the complaint was lodged. If the investigatton 
showed a violation of the law, the application for a complaint 
was then docketed as a formal application for the issuance of a 
complaint. An investigator was then assigned to the work. 
This investigation was largely made by an examiner of experi- 
lence and training. The result of his investigation was eni- 
bodied in a report which contained a recommendation that the 
application be dismissed or that.a formal complaint be issned. 

The file was then reviewed by the chief examiner or the 
assistant chief examiner to make sure that the investigation 
was complete and that a correct conclusion, both as to law and 
facts, had been reached. The entire case was then trans- 
mitted to the board of review, a body having purely advisory 
powers. This board, consisting of three competent Inwyers, 
analyzed the testimony, the evidence, and the report, and then 
prepared an opinion applying the law to the facts, and submitted 
the same to the commission with such recommendations as 
they deemed proper, The clerk of the commission then assigned 
the application, iu rotation, to one of the commissioners who, in 
turn, examined the entire file and upon completion of the task 
returned the file with a written report or recommendation. 
This recommendation and the record were then considered by 
the commission as a body, and it decided whether “it has 
reason to believe” that there has been a violation of any law, 
which it had jurisdiction to enforce. 

It will be observed that the commission was scrupulously 
careful in its proceedings. It perhaps was overcautious in the 
steps taken before a complaint was issued. When the com- 
plaint was ordered the chief counsel prepared the same, bnt 
even then it was not issued or served upon the defendant until 
approyed by the comission. Up to this point in the proceed- 
ings nothing was made public. Nor were the files in the case 
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fayailable to the public. When a formal complaint was issued 
the case was then, like cases in all courts, made public, and 
the answer, the testimony taken, and the exhibits, thereafter 
filed, were public records. 

I repeat, that during the preliminary investigation, the per- 
son complained of was adyised of the nature of the complaint 
and given full opportunity to present his views and to meet 
After complaint was filed, 
then it could not be dismissed without n record; that is, there 
must be a trial or a dismissal by stipulation, but the general 
practice was that a case would not be dismissed because the 
respondent ceased the practices complained of. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bryenax in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utuh yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I merely wish to suggest that I have been 
listening to the Senutor’s statement concerning the procedure, 
and I should like to add that a complaint was not issued until 
after the commissioner to whom the case had been assigned 
had reported to the commission and after they had considered 
it, and considered it fayorably. In other words, if the com- 
mission itself, after all these investigations and reports, thought 
there was no ground for a complaint, none was issued and no 
publicity was given. 

Mr. KING. The Senator's statement is correct. I think, 
howeyer, that I mentioned the fact that the file was assigned 
to one of the commissioners who made a thorough investiga- 
tion and then reported back to the full cominission with his 
recommendation, und the full commission thereupon considered 
the entire matter and no complaint was issued until aflirmatiye 
action was taken by a majority of the commission. 

Muanifestly, this sifting process reduced to a minimum any 
possibility of an injustice being done a defendant. 

In March, 1925, Commissioners Humphrey, Van Fleet, and 
Hunt adopted rules modifying and radically changing the rules 
of practice and procedure which had existed for many years. 
They increased the membership of the Board of Review from 
three to tive members. The new board of review, as I am 
advised, reflects the views of the majority of the members of 
the board in carrying out their reyolutionary policies. They 
wanted a board of review which, with its enormous discre- 
tionary power, would reflect their views. 

Senators will recall that the board of review passes upon 
all cases before they are brought to the attention of the com- 
mission and their inyestigation and consideration and review 
and report upon cases largely influence and determine the 
course pursued by the commission. ‘The new rule promulgated 
provided for the settlement of cases by stipulation and no pub- 
licity. One of the new rules provided that in all cases before 
the board of review shall recommend issuance of a complaint, 
it shall give the respondent a hearing before the board to show 
cause why complaint should not issue, and that the hearing 
should be “informal and not involve the taking of testimony,” 
but the proposed respondent shall be“ allowed to make or sub- 
mit such statement of facts or law as le desires.” 2 

As stated, the persons appearing are not sworn and their 
statements or testimony are not reported or taken down in 
writing. A star chamber and informal meeting is thus pro- 
vided, at which the complainant is not permitted to be present 
nor any person representing the public who may have suffered 
from the unfsir practices of the defendant. A majority of 
the board are given full power to determine the extent and 
control of the hearing. I repeat, this is a method to give 
defendants an ex parte hearing without any person to cross- 
examine, or to represent the public or the complainant or those 
against whom the unfair practices of the respondent had 
been directed. The board of review upon this so-called in- 
formal hearing were authorized to make recommendations to 
dismiss all proceedings and to take no further steps in the 
case. 

The result has been, of course, that the board of review 
has transmitted to the commission many cases recommend- 
ing no proceedings whatever, and when these recommenda- 
tions come before the commission they are promptly acted 
upon by the majority. They do not have before them the 
star-cbumber proceedings. There is no evidence of what wit- 
nesses appeared before the board of review or what state- 
ments were mude or what arguments were presented either 
upon the law or upon the facts. The commissioners wre there- 
fore compelled to act without knowledge or information as to 
the facts there developed. Commissioners Thompson and Nu- 
gent have repeatedly dissented from orders of dismissal made 
by the members of the majority, because they Lad no informa- 
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tion as to what had been disclosed in the star-chamber pro- 
ceedings and were unable to determine whether a complaint 
should be filed or all proceedings abundoned, 

A further word concerning the increase in the number of 
members of the board of review: My information is that a 
number of changes—and important ones—have been made in 
the administrative forces of the commission. With the 
diminishing work of the commission, under the new régime, 
and with the insignificant part which the commission has to 
play (if the address of Commissioner Humphrey and the con- 
duct of the commission during the past year may be regarded as 
ground for fair judgment) in the enforcement of antitrust laws 
and in protecting honest and legitimate business from selfish in- 
terests and from unfair methods of competition, there should 
have been a reduction in the personnel connected with the 
commisison and certainly no increase in the membership of 
the board of review. 

The changes made and the policy being pursued elearly 
indicate that the commission supports the statement of Mr. 
Humphrey when he said: 


Many changes have been made in its (the commission's) purpose 
and methods, 


At the expense of reiteration I challenge the attention of 
the Senate to these words, The commission have made not 
only changes in the method of procedure, but the “ purpose 
the objects of the commission are to be changed. These words 
are susceptible of but one construction; namely, that the com- 
mission not only had changed its methods, but it intended to 
change the very purpose of the commission. 

As I have heretofore stated, the purpose of the commission 
was to enforce the antitrust laws and particularly to enforce 
the provisions of the Federal Trade Commission act. This 
commission was to be a vigilant sentinel in the industrial and 
economic life of the people. It was intended by Congress that 
it should be a guardian to protect the weak and the honest 
business men against the aggressions and unfair practices of 
crooked and dishonest persons and corporations. It was to 
constantly investigate business and corporations and particu- 
larly those which were interfering with the laws of supply 
and demand and the natural flow of the streams of trade and 
commerce, 

Under the new rule last discussed one of the purposes of 
the act is frustrated. I have sometimes thought that the com- 
mission, under a proper interpretation of the law, did not have 
sufficient power. It needs. all of the weapous placed in its 
hands by the statute in order that it may serve the purpose 
which inspired its creation. Publicity is its chief weapon, but 
the mujority now throw that weapon away. The defrauded 
public, the injured competitors, the long years of unfair prac- 
tices—these are unimportant. It is more important to protect 
the malefactor and to not ruffle his tender feelings. 

A corporation may haye been guilty fur years of practices 
denounced by the law, and at last, when long-suffering com- 
petitors or some member of the public complain, some person 
representing the offending corporation my secretly appeal to 
the board of review, which has the power to promptly end all 
possible proceedings. The wrongs and transgressious and vio- 
lations of law and the injuries to the public and to honest 
competitors are lost in the silence of the grave. 

Manifestly the board of reyiew was increased in membership 
in order that there might be a satisfactory personnel who could 
execute the policy and new purpose of the majority members 
of the commission. The effect of such changes must be clear 
even to the dullest mind. They encourage transgressions and 
law violations. This is indicated by a statement contained in 
Drugs, Oil, and Paints, a valuable publication published in the 
United States. In its March, 1925, issue it refers to the Wil- 
liams Dill, to which I have referred, which sought to radically 
change the Federal Trade Commission law; but, upon its 
failure to pass, the same results were obtained by the new 
rules, When Congress refused to pass the bill referred to, 
the new commission, by rule, proceeded to legislate and ag- 
complish what the Williams bill intended to bring about. 

The article referred to, in part, is us follows: 

With the help of the Federal Trade Commission the paint and var- 
nish industry have been able gradually tu relieve themselves to a 
gratifying extent of some vicious old barnacles that nothing else 
would have detached, and those industries are now able to look the 
world in the eye without a blush. Let this bill become a law and 
blushes will bloom again on its cheeks like roses in Portland and 
Senttle. The trouble with the commission is not that it possesses too 
much, but too little authority, not that its procedure is too rapid or 
too drastic, but too slow and gentle It should be provided with 
brass knuckles Instead of the padded gloves it is required to use. 
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Why all this solicitude and tenderness for the feelings of men who 
make white lead and zinc oxide out of barytes and whiting, shellac out 
of rosin, turpentine out of benzine, wool or silk out of cotton, linseed 
oil out of petroleum; who picture enormous plants that exist only in 
their advertising, who live by lying, who foul the industrial nest which 
shelters them, * > in short, the black sheep of the American 
commercial family, why all this solicitude for them? Why not some 
thought for their victims? 

It needs no very keen observer to sense the dislike of business men 
for regulation. For the fellow who cheats or circumvents us, ves; but 
for us, who know so well how to conduct ourselves, never! But if 
we had no regulation of any kind how could we live at all? * * + 
Before the establishment of the Federal Trade Commission the maxim 
cayeat emptor had a real and expensive meaning. ‘To-day, by the grace 
of that agency, in the paint and varnish industry at leust, the con- 
verse miaxim, caveat vendor, is of more significance. This is as it 
should be if we are really a community and not a mere aggregation of 
pirates. © * © 8 

+ * But the Federal Trade Commission act gives it no means 
of enforcing its decisions excepting the potent means of publicity. * * * 


Mr. President, this article is a strong appeal for the vigorous 
enforcement of the Federal trade act. It is a protest against 
the new rule and the new purpose and the new procedure of 
the present Federal Trade Commission. The proposed law 
which it condemns is now in effect through the new purpose 
and new rules and administrative policies of the triumvirate 
who control the Federal Trade Commission. 

The various dissenting opinions of Commissioners Thompson 
and Nugent should arouse the public and awaken Congress 
and compel a change in the personnel of the commission or 
the enactment of a law which can not be misinterpreted or 
circumyented by administrative or procedural methods. The 
trusts and combinations which seck the control of industry 
and commerce are happy in the new situation and in the bene- 
diction which has been pronounced upon them by the President 
of the United States. They are satisfied with the majority 
menibers of the Federal Trade Commission, I suppose in this 
era of giantism and of big business and of consolidations and 
monopolies no one should complain if statutes are enacted and 
policies adopted to protect and perpetuate an industrial and 
economic system which they have formulated. The political 
party in power these organizations regard as their friend and 
protector. What matters it whether monopoly is enthroned, 
whether people are exploited, whether special privileges are 
granted, whether the Government, which should be for all the 
people, is maintained to support and protect the few and pre- 
serye for them the special privileges which they enjoy and 
demand? 

To repeat, one of the new rules provides for the dismissal 
of complaints on stipulution. This, of course, is done without 
any publicity and in secrecy, and, as I have indicated, it 
further provides for the dismissal of cases after a formal 
complaint has been issued. Over 90 per cént of the work of 
the commission relutes to methods of unfair competition and 
unfair practices. And 95 per cent of the complaints received 
by the commission, under Section V of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission act are from business men who churge the defendants 
with violations of law. 

Many organizations such as the Better Business Burean, 
the vigilance committee of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, the American Fair Trade Lengue, and the 
Unfair Competition Bureau of the Paint and Varnish Industry 
have made complaints against unfair practices of corporations, 
and have ayailed themselves, or their members have, of the 
protection which the Federal trade act, if properly Interpreted, 
affords. It never has been the practice of the commission 
to proceed against any person or corporation unless the inter- 
est of the public was involved, and the intimation to the 
contrary in the statements, and new rules of the majority 
Incmbers of the present commission, is without foundation. 

The attitude of the majority of the commission seems to be, 
us expressed by Mr. Humphrey, “to do as little harm to the 
respondents, that is against those whom complaints are made, 
as possible.” The competitors Whose business may have been 
destroyed are not of importance. The destruction of legitimate 
business is ef but slight concern. The public who have been 
exploited are to be regarded with but slight emotion. But the 
marauders and the criminal conspirators who destroy business 
are to be dealt with tenderly. This is a perversion of the law. 
Those who have, for several years, been pirates upon the sea of 
commerce and have attacked ruthlessly the crafts of competi- 
tors should not escape by a promise of reform. The public 
should know of the wrongs committed and that the strong arm 
of the law has at last reached ont to punish the transgressor. 
And the competitors who have been submarined upon the seas 
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should have full information as to what has been done by way 
of punishment and what steps have been taken to insure them 
against possible piratical attacks. 

Mr. President, the result of a secret stipulation ‘to desist from 
unlawful practices without publicity of the facts does not act as 
a deterrent to the violation of the law. Indeed, it gives three 
chances to violate the law before publicity and at least six 
chances before any pendlty attaches. Under the rules there 
seems to be no legal obligation on the part of a business concern 
to take cognizance of the commission's ruling condemning prac- 
tices by their companies. Meantime, if the company is power- 
ful, many competitors may be forced to the wall by its viola- 
tions of the law, after a general announcement has been made 
as to policies to be pursned. 

When a complaint is made to the commission the defending 
company can continue its practices while a preliminary inyesti- 
gation is made without publicity. Under the new rule, if a 
formal complaint is issued, no publicity is given and com- 
petitors in the meantime may destroy, without knowing exactly 
the primary cause of the destruction, and, of course, the con- 
sumers are Without knowledge. If in the course of the trial it 
becomes clear that the defendant will be defented, it can make 
a stipulation to cease the practice, and the commission will dis- 
miss the case without publicity. The defendant enn, in viola- 
tion of his stipulation, continue practices until discovered, and 
then for the first time, if the commission takes further steps, 
the public may be advised of the acts. Of course, the offending 
concern may appeal from any finding against it. After several 
years and a final decision is had in the case the competitors 
may -have been effectually destroyed. Steps may be taken, of 
course, to punish for contempt of court the concern. 

Commissioner Nugent filed a dissenting memorandum on the 
changes announced by the majority in the rules and procedure. 
In speaking of the rule in regard to dismissal of suits by stipu- 
lation, and also after the star chamber proceedings before the 
board of review, to which I have referred, he stated that 


Those manufacturers and merchants who deal fairly and honestly 
with their customers are entitled to the protection which the law 
gives them, as against their unscrupulous competitors, and when such 
competitors are permitted in a stipulation to admit that they are 
guilty of the unfair practices charged against them and will discon- 
tinue the same, and thereupon have the application for complaint 
dismissed without any inkling to the public in respect of the matter, 
either as to the name of the respondent or the unfair practices fol- 
lowed by it, or when, months after a complaint has been issued, it 
is dismissed on such stipulation, and the only notice given to the 
public is that the unfair practices coinplained of, without setting them 
out, have been discontinued, honest manufacturers or merchants are 
not afforded the protection which the statute contemplates should be 
accorded them. 

I believe that the purchasing public have the right to know from 
the commission’s public declarations the names of those manufacturers 
and merchants who willfully and deliberately, by misbranding, false 
and misleading advertising, adulteration of their products, etc, 
have robbed them of their money. I am of the opinion that in that 
event it would necessarily follow that such of the customers of the 
class referred to as became familiar with the facts would discontinue 
patronizing them and divert their trade to their honest competitors, 
and that the latter are entitled to such increased trade by reason 
of their honesty and square dealing. 

During the years I have served on the commission, time and again, 
men who have been charged with unfair methods of competition have 
advised individual commissioners, or members of our staff, that they 
are desirous of doing anything which the commission thought proper 
in order to settle the case against them without the issuance of a 
complaint, for the reason a complaint made public would injure their 
business. Where an unfair practice is willfully and deliberately fol- 
lowed by a manufacturer or a merchant and he has thereby taken 
advantage of his customers, despoiled them of their hard-earned dol- 
lars, and deprived his honest competitors of the business that would 
have come to them, he, and he only, not the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, is responsible for Whatever injury may result to him by giving 
publicity to the facts in the case, and he should not be heard to com- 
plain, as the injury follows his own wrongful and unlawful condact. 


Commissioner Nugent cites the case of the Federal Trade 
Commission against the Winsted Hosiery Co. (258 U. S. 483) 
where the Supreme Court states that— 

The honest manufacturer's business may suffer * + + through 
the competitors putting inte the hands of the retailer an unlawful in- 
strument which enables the retailer to increase his own sales of the 
dishonest goods, thereby lessening the market for the honest product. 
That a person is a wrongdoer who so furnishes another with the means 
of consummating a fraud las long been a part of tlie law of unfair 
competition, 
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In the case of the Florence Manufacturing Co. v. J. C. Dowd 
& Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, 178 Fed. 73) 
the court states: 


We can not resist the conclusion that the defendants take too nar- 
row a view of the law as it relates to unfalr competition. The law 
has a threefold object; first, to protect the honest trader in the bust- 
ness which fairly belongs to him; second, to punish the dishonest 
trader who is taking his competitor's business away by unfair means; 
and, third, to protect the public from deception. * *° + 

The law is not made for the protection of experts, but for the 
public—that vast multitude, which includes the ignorant, the unthink- 
ing, and the credulous, who, in making purchases, do not stop to an- 
alyze, but are governed by appearances and general impressions, 


In the recent case of the General Banking Co: v. Gor- 
man (Circuit Court of Appeals, First Circuit, 3 Fed. (2d Se- 


ries) 891) the court held that— 2 
unfair competition cases are affected with the public interest 
and that— ` 


unfalr competition is * grounded on the right of both dealer 
and purchasing public to be protected from frauds of which both 
are victims. 


Referring to the new rule which declares that— 


The end and object of all proceedings of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is to end all unfair methods of competition or other violations 
of the law which it is given jurisdiction * * * with as Uttle 
harm to respondents as possible. 


Commissioner Nugent states: 


It is true that it is the duty of the commission to put a stop to 
unfair methods of competition. That object can only be attained by 
“pitiless publicity ’ concerning those who are willfully guilty of such 
methods. I do not agree with the majority that we should save such 
violators of the law from the condemnation of the public. Publicity 
will not only bring about a cessation of such practices on their part 
but deter others who might be tempted to adopt the same practices in 
order to meet the unfair competition, or for other reasons. 

I do not see much, if any, difference between the man who steals a 
pocketbook and the man who knowingly, by false and misleading ad- 
vertising, adulteration of his products, palming off, etc., robs his cus- 
tomers. The result is the same in elther case. The distinction Iles 
largely In the means employed. The pocketbook muy contain five or 
fifty dollars, while the dishonest business man may obtain thousands 
or tens of thousands, depending on the volume of his business and the 
length of time he followed the unfair methods. No man would con- 
tend that the pickpocket should not be proceeded against or that if 
he would stipulate in writing that he is guilty of the offense charged 
and would agree not to again commit it, he would not be tried and 
the matter would be dismissed without publicity; and I am of the 
opinion the commission should not so denl with business men who 
knowingly are guilty of the unlawful acts above referred to. 

Speaking of the change in the rules made by the majority— 
wherein it is provided that before the board of réview shall 
recommend to the commission that a complaint issne, the 
defendant against whom the complaint is made shall have an 
informal hearing before the board, but it shall not involve the 
taking of testimony, although the defendant shall be allowed 
fo make or submit such statements of fact or law as desired 
Commissioner Nugent in his dissent states: 


It will be observed that under the new rule the business man who 
lodged the complaint with the commission is afforded no opportunity 
to appear at the hearing and by cross-examination or otherwise inform 
the board concerning the truthfulness or untruthfulness of the state- 
ments made by the proposed respondent. I consider the change in 
procedure decidedly unfair and unjust as, to quote the language in a 
rule recently adopted by the majority, “the competitor injured and 
the public " are Interested parties and their rights should be protected 
by bringing to light all of the facts. I do not believe that after the 
commission’s inyestigution has been closed and the proposed respond- 
ent's violation of the law is shown to the satisfaction of the board, 
nnd it will be noted that it is only in such cases that the respondent 
is accorded a hearing, respondent should be permitted to appear before 
the board, recently increased from three to five members, to make a 
further and additional “statement” in respect of the case, which 
„statement“ not made under oath may, if accepted as true, influence 
the board in its decision and induce it to recommend the dismissal of 
the application for complaint, and the case will be then reported to 
the commission for final determination with respondent's “statement” 
unchallenged. 

I have heretofore commented upon this new rule and the 
star-chamber proceedings which it provides. To my mind this 
rule can not be defended. The defendant or his attorney may 
secretly appear before the board of review and make any state- 
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ments they please, not under oath, not reported, no one to 
challenge them. Undoubtedly these statements influence the 
board of review. From the multitude of cases which the board 
of review has recommended no further proceedings, notwith- 
standing that preliminary investigations showed violations of 
the law, it is obvious that these secret meetings have been of 
great advantage to persons and corporations charged with vio- 
lations of the law. 

And I repeat when I say that the board of review's recom- 
mendations against further action are usually promptly ac- 
quiesced in by the commission, with no knowledge of what 
occurred in the secret meetings, with no facts to overturn the 
prima facie case made in the preliminary investigations. 

This rule reduces the procedure of the commission to a farce, 
or, I should, rather, say, to a tragedy, so far as the public is 
concerned and the complainants and the business concerns 
which have suffered at the hands of corporations engaged in 
evil and unfair practices, 

On the 6th of April, 1925, Commissioners Humphrey, Van 
Fleet, and Hunt promulgated a new rule which provided that 
in the settlement of any matter by stipulation before complaint 
issued no statement in reference thereto shall be made hy the 
commission for publication, and that— 


after a complaint is issued no statement in regard to the case shall be 
made by the commission for publication until after the final determina- 


tion of the case, 


Commissioner Nugent states that it had been the practice, 
when a complaint was issued, for the commission— 
to prepare and give to the press a statement setting forth that fact, 
the name of the respondent, ahd the unfair practices with which he 
was charged, and the complaint itself became a public document. 


Objection by Commissioners Thompson and Nugent to the Tat- 
ter part of the new rule is made in these words: 

1 am of the opinion that when a complaint is formally issued it 
becomes a public document, and should be open to the inspection of 
representatives of the press and the public generally. It should not 
be withheld from such inspection until answer is filed, which, under 
the Rules of Practice, Is 30 days after service of complaint, and which 
time is frequently extended on request of respondent, 

There have been cases In the history of the commission when the 
mere announcement in the newspapers that a complaint has been 
issued against a particular respondent charging certain unfair methods 
of competition has been sufficient to induce the discontinuance of such 
methods and thereby save one or more of respondent's competitors, as 
well as the public, from further material injury. 

I am unalterably opposed to that part of the rule which provides 
that no publicity to “the settlement of any matter by stipulation 
before complaint is issued shall be made by the commission.” In other 
words, nothing shall be made public concerning the dismissal of ap- 
plications for complaint on stipulation, which, as said elsewhere in 
this dissent, means that when a business man complains to the com- 
mission that a competitor fs practicing unfair methods of competition, 
and the party complained against confesses, In writing, that he is fol- 
lowing the unlawful practices complained of, agrees that he will dis- 
continue them and not resume them in the future, the application for 
complaint Is dismissed. 


With respect to the new rule concerning publicity and the 
statement given out by the majority on April 30, 1925, Commis- 
sioner Nugent states that it appears to him that the rule is 
intended— 


That no publicity shall at any time be given out by anybody con- 
cerning such stipulations, and that they shall not become pulilic docu- 
ments or open to the inspection of any person, including the business 
men who lodged complaints with the commission against the 
spondents who enter into said stipulations, 


He further states that— 


It is the duty of the commission under the law to protect the public 
and honest business men from the dishonest and unlawful practices 
of unscrupulous business men, and not to protect or in any way shield 
the latter from the consequences of their own dellberatelx wrougful 
conduct; therefore I do not believe that their stipulations should be 
regarded as confidential or withheld from public view. 


Commissioner Nugent refers in his dissent to the contention, 
doubtless made by the majority members of the commission, 
that the new rule forbids any publicity relating to the stipnla- 
tions or agreements on which applications for complaints are 
dismissed, and to the contention that any person who violated 
the rule would be liable to fine and imprisonment under the 
terms of section 10 of the Federal Trade Commission act, 

He also refers to the contention that members of the commis- 
sion who dissent from the action of the majority in approving 
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stipulations and in ordering dismissals of applications for 
complaint are subject to prosecution under the section referred 
to if they should make public the reasons for their dissents or 
refer to the contents of the stipulations. 

It would seem that the majority members of the commission 
are determined to keep from the public, in the cases covered 
by the rule, any information in regard to the prosecntions of 
persons and corporations who violated the law. This proposi- 
tion to prevent commissioners, under threat of fine and im- 
prisonment, from giving reasons for their dissent in a case, 
it seems to me, is monstrous. If a case is dismissed upon 
stipulation, or upon recommendations of a board of review, 
after star-chamber proceedings, and a commissioner dissents 
from the action taken, upon what theory should he be denied 
the right to express dissent and to give publicity to his views? 
Commissioner Humphrey was right when he declared that the 
majority of the commission had made “many changes in the 
purpose and methods of the commission.” 

Commissioner Nugent, speaking of this latter part of the 
rule, states: 


An order dismissing an application for a complaint 18 a final order, 
and I do not believe for a moment that a majority of the commission 
can, by the adoption of a rule, legally prevent dissenting commissioners 
from making public their views on such case or from quoting from the 
record, including stipulations in support of such vlews, or that such 
rule, when violated by dissenting commissioners acting in thelr official 
capacity, can subject them to the penalties provided by section 10. 


“arlier in my remarks I referred to the statement of Mr. 
Humphrey which was, in effect, a denial of the right of either 
branch of Congress to require the Federal Trade Commission 
to make investigations as required by law. 

On the 16th of February, 1924, Senator La Follette offered a 
resolution, which was adopted, directing the Federal Trade 
Commission— 


to investigate the production, distribution, transportation, and sale of 
flour and bread, including by-products, and report its findings in full 
to the Senate, showing the costs, prices, and profits at each stage of 
the process of production and distribution from the time the wheat 
leaves the farm until the bread is delivered to the consumer; the extent 
and methods of price fixing, price maintenance, and price discrimina- 
tion; the developments In the direction of monopoly and concentration 
of control in the milling and baking industries, and all evidence indi- 
eating the existence of agreements, conspiracics, or combinations in 
restraint of trade. 


This resolution was prompted by information that a monop- 
olistie organization had been formed with hundreds of millions 
of dollars of capital for the purpose of taking over the manu- 
facture and sale of bread and of by-products and of fixing 
prices and generally to engage in such activities as are charac- 
terized as monopolistic enterprises. 

Recent events have proved that such an organization was 

-formed and was to be merged into a larger organization with 

a capital stock of $2,000,000,000, and that the scheme was to 
create a nation-wide monopoly to engage in the bread, flour, 
and milling business, as well as other activities connected 
directly or indirectly with the same. The resolution was sub- 
mitted to the Federal Trade Commission, and a majority of 
the commission supported the proposition to not investigate 
these matters as directed by the Senate. The chief economist 
of the commission remonstrated against this course and in- 
sisted upon an honest investigation. Undoubtedly Senator 
La Follette and his resolution were in the mind of Commis- 
sioner Humphrey when he spoke about resolutions being offered 
for political effect and of— 


that element found upon the beatific fringe and pink edges of bol- 
shevism, 


On the 3d day of February, 1925, the Senate adopted a 
resolution relating to the tobacco industry and also relating to 
the General Electrice Co. and its subsidiary and allied com- 
panies. The charge had been made that this company was a 
monopoly, that it had sought to monopolize and control the 
production, generation, and transmission of electric energy 
and power. On March 17 of the same year a resolution was 
adopted by the Senate directing the Federal Trade Commission 
to investigate and report to the Senate— 


the present number and nature of the open-price associations, the 
names of such associations, the number of their members thereof, and 
the importance of such associations in the industry. 


The resolution also called for information as to price fixing 
and information with respect to alleged violations of the anti- 
trust laws. 

On the same day the Senate adopted another resolution refer- 
ring to cooperative organizations and directing the Federal 
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Trade Commission to inquire into the growth and importance 
of such associations, including particularly the costs of mar- 
keting and distribution of such cooperatives as compared with 
the corresponding costs of other types of distributers and the 
extent and importance of the interferences with and obstruc- 
tions to the formation and operation of cooperative organiza- 
tions of producers, distributers, and consumers by any corpora- 
tion or trade association in alleged violation of the antitrust 
laws, and to report thereon with recommendations is legisla- 
tion or other remedial action if the same appears necessary. 

With these resolutions before it the majority members of the 
commission refused to take any action except upon part of 
the General Electric and the tobacco investigations. Commis- 
Sioners Thompson and Nugent demanded without results that 
the commission proceed to inguire into the matters as directed 
in the resolutions. The matter became the subject of heated 
controversy in the commission, and the minority members 
threatened publicity unless some steps were taken. 

Finally, the Comptroller General was asked as to the author- 
ity of the commission to proceed, and hie replied that the re- 
sponsibility for acting was upon the commission. The minority 
members then insisted upon action, and the matter became so 
pressing that the majority members, seeking to prevent action, 
concluded to write the President of the United States in order 
that they might have the opinion of the Attorney General. 

In the meantime months had gone by; the Bread Trust was 
putting out its tentacles and laying the foundation for its domi- 
nating activities, Five months after the letter was written to 
the President and transmitted to the Attorney General, no 
action had been taken by that official or by the Department of 
Justice. This department was silent and immovable, as it was 
in the matter of prosecuting those who were daily violating the 
antitrust laws. Soon after the resolutions had been transmit- 
ted to the commission, the chief economist and a few employees 
of the commission had begun investigations pursuant to these 
resolutions, but the majority compelled a suspension of further 
investigation. 

Commissioners Nugent and Thompson; feeling that the com- 
mission was derelict in its duty and that the majority members 
had no justification for their reealcitrancy, and hoping to 
secure some action upon the part of the Attorney General, 
gave out, on the Oth of October, 1025, a statement in which 
they said: 

Five months have passed and no answer has been received by the 
commission either from the President or the Attorney Gencral. In the 
meantime the commission hag discontinued all work on the resolution 
to investigate bread. > 

No work has been done on open-price associations and cooperative 
associations. Not having received gny reply elther from the President 
or the Attorney General, the commission, on June 29, 1928, submitted 
the same question of jurisdiction with respect to the resolutions here- 
tofore referred to to the Comptroller General of the United States and 
received a reply from him on July 29, 1926, 


I pause here to remark that the President had made no state- 
ment, the Attorney General for months had given no signs of 
conscicusness, and the majority members of the commission 
were “sitting tight“ and preventing investigations from being 
made. But as an indication of the hostility of the administra- 
tion toward investigations I invite attention to the fact that on 
the Gth day of October, 1925, the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget notified the commission that its appropriation would be 
reduced $125,000 and that the amount approved by the Presi- 
dent and recommended by the Budget for the entire work of the 
commission for the next fiscal year would be only $835,000. The 
Bureau of the Budget also suggested that $100,000 of the reduc- 
tion be taken from the economic division of the commission, 
that being the agency charged, under the rules of the commis- 
sion, with investigating trusts and organizations such as those 
named in the resolutions to which I have referred. 

Senators know that the Budget is the President’s recom- 
mendution to Congress. It is significant that this arm of the 
Chief Executive, at a time when these resolutions were pending 
calling for investigations, and when it was known that trusts 
and monopolies were being formed, that monopolistic control of 
commodities was becoming more strongly entrenched and that 
unfair practices by corporations were menacing legitimate and 
honest business, refused a sufficient appropriation for the com- 
mission and particularly for antitrust investigations. 

Commissioners Thompson and Nugent in their statement fur- 
ther say that they have— 
repeatedly iusisted and urged that the commission determine its. own 
jurisdiction, subject to review by the courts, in the matter of investi- 
gations under Senate resolutions and have urged that the commission 
proceed with these investigations and have protested against the 
failure of the commission to do so, 
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Mr. President, this statement given out by these faithful 
commissioners, Thompson and Nugent, evidently jarred the De- 
partment of Justice, for shortly after its publication action 
Was taken by the Attorney General. 

On October 24 the Attorney General submitted his opinion 
on the powers and duties of the Federal Trade Commission in 
the conduct of inyestigations under resolutions of the United 
States Senate. The law is so plain as to the duty of the 
commissioners in the premises that the Attorney General found 
no difficulty in deciding that it was the duty of the commission 
to proceed and make the investigation required by the resolu- 
tions. The Attorney General quotes section 6 of the Federal 
Trade Commission act, which, as I insist, requires the com- 
mission, upon the request of the President or either House of 
Congress, to investigate and report the facts of any alleged vio- 
lations of the antitrust laws by any corporation. In the 
course of his opinion he stated that the main purpose of the 
Federul Trade Commission act was to— 


ennble Congress, through the Federal Trade Commission, in obtaining 
full Information concerning conditions in industry nnd to aid it in 
enacting legislation. 


With respect to the La Follette resolution directing an in- 
vestigation of the bread combine, the Attorney General says: 


While the investigation is concerned more with the effects of 
monopoly than with the means by which accomplished, it is with the 
effects of monopoly that Congress is mainly concerned, The artificial 
enhancement and depression of prices are the indicla of monopoly. 
Whether or not the control acquired or exerted by a corporation or 
group of corporations over interstate trade and commerce is monopo- 
listic in scope depends, at least in some measure, upon the power to 
control or affect prices. I am of opinion, therefore, that the commis- 
sion max, as a part of its investigation of alleged violations of the 
antitrust law by baking and milling corporations, ascertain and report 
the facts in reference to costs, prices, and profits set out in the early 
part of the resolution. 


Referring to the resolution directing an investigation of the 
General Electri Co., the Attorney General states that the in- 
vestigation should be made for the purpose of ascertaining the 
facts and cireumstances tending to show any unlawful restric- 
tion of interstate commerce. The Attorney General took the 
position, however, that he found no authority for an inquiry as 
to whether money had been spent to influence or contro) public 
opinion on the question of municipal or publie ownership. 

Concerning the resolution directing an investigation as to 
epen-price associations, the Attorney General says that such 
associations are within the meaning of the Federal Trade 
Commission act, or if not, are composed of corporations, and 
that their operations, in many important particulars, affect 
interstate trade and commerce. The opinion further states: 


The resolution calls for an investigation which ought to be of 
value to Congress In considering what legislation, if any, is required 
to cope with a new form of business organization which, while pos- 
sessing valuable features, has presented many difficult problems under 
the Federal antitrust Jaws. I am aware that the discussion concern- 
ing trade associations has centered about their legallty under the anti- 
trust acts, and that such associations haye been the subject of four 
important decisions of the Supreme Court under those laws. I am 
of opinion, therefore, that the Investigation called for by Resolution 
No, 28 is appropriate to disclose’ the existence or nonexistence of 
alleged violations of the antitrust acts by corporations as defined in 
the fourth section of the Trade Commission act, and should be made. 


The Senate resolution directing investigation concerning co- 
operative assvciations is dealt with by the Attorney General, 
und he states that the investigation called for is within the line 
of duty of the commission. 

I have taken some time in calling attention to these resolu- 
tions and the reactionary course pursued by the majority of 
the commission as evidence of the fact that Commissioner 
Humphrey's statement is true“ that many changes have been 
made in the purpose and methods” of the commission and 
thut the commission would not act as a committee or detective 
agency at the request of departments of the Government. The 
attitude of the majority with respect to these Senate resolu- 
tions is unmistakable. Commissioners Humphrey, Hunt, and 
Van Fleet Lad determined that they would not make investi- 
gations for the Senate or the House or other departments of 
the Government. It is obyious that they believed business had 
purged itself of all iniquities and that the commission was ex- 
isting only as an ornament and as a faithful friend to bestow 
praise, compliments, and benedictions. 

Mr. President, I come uow to an examination of a few of 
the cases considered by the commission under the new “ pur- 
pose” and new rules, to demonstrate the decadence of the 
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commission, and its faithfulness to the Taw and to the real 
purpose for which it was.created. 

I invite attention to the case of the Commission v. The 
Larrowe Milling Co, In March, 1921, before Charles Beecher 
Warren was in the political limelight, the commission made 
a preliminary report in response to Senate Resolution 140. In 
the report submitted, it was pointed ont that the defendant 
company was the dominant factor in the dried-beet pulp in- 
dustry and in the beet-sugar industry in the United States. 

Some time after the report was filed, complaint was made by 
manufacturers competing with the Larrowe Co, that they 
were unable to obtain pulp, cither from this company ar com- 
panies having contractural relations with the Larrowe Co., 
except under prohibitive conditions. A thorongh investigation 
of these complaints wus made by the commission and its 
agencies, It was unanimously recommended that a complaint 
issue against the Larrowe Co. and 18 sugar-beet companies, 
charging them with a conspiracy to stifle and suppress compe- 
tition in the distribution and sale of beet pulp. 

The record in the case, including the data obtained by the 
investigators, came to the commission, and the commission 
yoted to issue a complaint against the Larrowe Co. and the 
sugar companies referred to. One of the companies named as 
defendant was the Michigan Sugar Co., whose president was 
Charles Beecher Warren. I should state that Commissioner 
Humphrey was not then a member of the commission. Within 
three days after the complaint was issued Mr. Warren re- 
signed as president. My recollection is that the New York 
Times on February 18, 1925, stated that the White House gave 
out the answer of the Michigan Co. to the commission's 
charges. On October 22, 1925, Messrs. Van Vleet and Hunt, 
as well as Commissioner Humphrey, who in the meantime had 
been appointed, voted to dismiss the complaint against all 
defendants. 

Senators will remember that after Mr. Warren’s nomination 
for the position of Attorney General his connection with the 
Michigan Sugar Co., of which he was president, received atten- 
tion in the Senate, It was contended that the defendants 
named in the Federal Trade Commission complaint consti- 
tuted a monopoly in violation of the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts, and that their practices bronght them within the pro- 
visions of the Federal trade statnte. The defeat of Mr. War- 
ren for confirmation by the Senate was largely due to his con- 
nection with the Larrowe Co. and the Michigan Co. and also 
his long years’ association with the Sugar Trust. 

The record in the case conclusively establishes that the de- 
fendants above referred to had violated the law. The careful 
investigation made by the commission before the complaint 
was entertained showed that all defendants were using unfair 
methods of competition in commerce and had violated sections 
1 and 2 of the Sherman antitrust Jaw. Without taking the time 
to read, I shall ask to have inserted in the Recorp at this 
point some of the allegations of the complaint. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The matter is as follows: WR, 


Respondent manufacturers have entered into contracts with respond- 
ent, Larrowe Milling Co, by the terms whereof sald milling com- 
pany is given the exclusive right and privilege of selling all the 
beet pulp produced by the manufacturer each seuson over a term of 
years, excepting, in some Instances, n limited supply of said pulp, 
which Js retained by the manufacturer to sell directly to ultimate 
cousumers Jn the Immediate neighborhood of its factory. 

tespondent manufacturers abide by the terms of sald contracts and 
refrain from selling thelr beet pulp except through respondent Larrowe 
Milling Co. as such sales agent, aud respondent Larrowe Milling Co. 
sels said pulp to manufacturers of and dealers in cattle feeds located 
throughout the United States, causing said pulp when so sold to be 
transported from the plants of the respondent manufacturers in inter- 
staic commerce to the purchasers thereof located in States other than 
where suid plants are located. 

Respondent manufacturers from time to time keep respondent Lar- 
rowe Milling Co. advised of the quantity of beet pulp on hand romain- 
ing unsold and of the estimated quantity of such pulp which will be 
produced in the future, together with other Information and data of a 
character to enable respondent Larrowe Milling Co. to, and it does, fix 
prices, terms, and discounts, and maintains price levels on the entire 
sales of beet pulp for respondent manufacturers, and respondent manu- 
facturers abide by and adhere to said prices, terms, and discounts. 

Respondent Larrowe Milling Co., acting upon the information so 
received, withdraws beet pulp from the market in certain localities and 
pushes the sale of such pulp in other localities and otherwise manipu- 
lates the market in such a manner as to secure high prices for all the 
bect pulp sold by it. 
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The effect of aforesaid combination and conspiracy and the acts 
and practices done and engaged in by respondents in carrying out the 
same, all as hereinbefore set out, has had and now has the tendency 
to suppress and has suppressed competition in price and otherwise in 
the sale and distribution of beet pulp in trade and commerce between 
the States and has denied to the public those advantages in price and 
otherwise which would obtain jn said industry under conditions of 
nitural and normal competition between respondents and in the absence 
of aforesaid acts and things done by them, 


Mr. KING. The record upon which the commission based its 
complaint contains a large amount of documentary evidence— 
letters from competing mixed-feed manufacturers, statements 
from some of the defendauts as well as from various complain- 
ants, and letters exchanged between defendants. The allega- 
tions of the complaint were abundantly supported and estab- 
lished beyond doubt that the antitrust laws had been violated. 
The Larrowe Co. admitted its exclusive disposition of 75 per 
cent of the beet pulp produced in the United States by reason 
of the contracts with the other defendants; that it controlled 
prices and distribution. Notwithstanding the conclusive evi- 
dence supporting the complaint, together with the admissions 
in the stipulation, the majority of the commission dismissed 
the case. Some statements were made, not under oath, of a 
self-serving character by some of the defendants, upon which 
I presume the majority members of the commission attempt to 
justify their improper course. 

Mr. President, I have here excerpts from the Reconrp, includ- 
ing copies of some of the letters exchanged between the de- 
fendants. No one can read these papers and the record in the 
ease without being convinced beyond all shadow of doubt of 
the violation of law and the impropriety of the commission in 
dismissing the complaint. The letters of the defendants among 
themselves furnish all necessary proof to support the complaint. 
The following paragraph from a letter by one of the detendants 
is typical of what is found in many communications: 


Mclean stated that at the present time Larrowe controlled over 90 
per cent of the dricd-beet pulp of this country, and he sincerely hoped 
that this monopoly would continue, for they réalize that by one lone 
man handling their output they receive the best possible price, whereby 
if several houses got hold of beet pulp competition would enter in, 
which would eventually cause them to receive less money for their 
pulp. ~ 


. 


I should add that Mr. Larrowe was president of the Larrowe 
Co. and its active manager. And it was with the Larrowe Co. 
that the other 18 defendants had the contracts creating a 
monopoly. 

There was also a contract between the Larrowe Co, and 
a Canadian company by which it was agreed that if there was 
any change in the tariff laws of the United States which 
resulted in the duty and charges advancing to a point wherein 
the Canadian company regarded it as unprofitable to carry 
out the contract, it would have the privilege of canceling it, 
but if canceled it agreed not to send any pulp into the United 
States, unless under some arrangement satisfactory to the 
Larrewe Co. Mr. President. I ask to have inserted in the 
Record as a part of my remarks a portion of the dissenting 
opinion of Commissioners Thompson and Nugent, filed in this 
case, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the request 
will be granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Instead of trying the case and taking testimony under oath, the 
attorney for the commission entered into a stipulation os to the 
facts with the Larrowe Co., in which the Larrowe Co. admitted some 
of the charges of the complaint and denied others. The stipulation, 
however, falled to cover many of the most vital and important 
matters, evidenced by documents and otherwise In the record, upon 
which the accusations in the complaint of unlawful combination and 
conspiracy were founded. Upon the presentation of the stipula- 
tion to the commission, together with a recommendation for dismissal 
by the chief counsel, the majority of the commission, Commissioners 
Van Fleet, Hunt, and Humphrey, voted to dismiss the complaint, 
and Commissioners Thompson and Nugent voted to the contrary and 
dissented from the order of dismissal. 

The dismissal of its complaint leaves the mixed-feed manufacturers 
who are the competitors of the Larrowe Co., which company in its 
mixed-feed prediction alone absorbs approxinintely 40 per cent of the 
beet pulp received from the sugar companies, precisely where they were 
before they lodged their complaints with the commission. It also de- 
prives the users of pulp as feed for cattle and other animals of the 
benefits that would accrne from lower prices under normal conditions 
of competition, as set forth ju the complaint. 

* — * . . . s s 
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Practically all of the sugar companies, except as heretofore stated, 
that filed answers admitted that they had contracts with the Larrowe 
Co. for the handling of their pulp and subsequently submitted copies 
of these contracts. Each company denied that it had any knowledge 
of the acts and things charged against the Larrowe Co. and the other 
sugar companies, and each denied that there was any combination or 
conspiracy between it and the Larrowe Co., or between it and any other 
sugar company, or the commission of illegal acts by it. 

The record upon which the commission based its complaint contains 
documentary evidence, letters from competing mixed-feed manufac- 
turers, statements from some of the respondents, and from those in- 
Stigating the complaints, together with many letters passing between 
the Larrowe Co. and some of the sugar companies, quotations from 
some of which are hereinafter made, in substantiation of the following: 

(1) That the beet-pulp industry is divided up territorially and that 
there is no competition between the respondent companies in so far 
as the sale of beet pulp is concerned. For example, the pulp of tho 
sugar companies on the Pacific coast does not come in competition with 
that of the sugar companics east of the Rocky Mountains, being han- 
dled from an office of the Larrowe Co. at Los Angeles, Calif. 

The output of the companies in Kansans, Nebraska, and Colorado 
does not come in competition with those east of the Mississippi River 
or west of the Rockies, while the output of sugar companias from 
the district, including Michigan and other neighboring States, goes 
to supply the demands along the Atlantic coast, There is an exception 
to this situstion when there is an abnormal market. 

(2) That the Larrowe Co. each season obtains from all of the sugar 
companies statements showing the amount of pulp on hand and the 
estimated output for the future, and other data, compiles the same, and 
passes the information on to all of them. 

(3) That the respondent, the Michigan Sugar Co., usually fixes the 
price of pulp per ton at the opening of the season; that the other 
companies are informed by the Larrowe Co, of the price so fixed, and 
that said price is adopted by said companies and changed only on ad- 
vices from the Larrowe Co. 

(4) Tuat the record and some of the contracts with the sugar com- 
panies contain evidence and language restricting some of the companler 
to sales in certain territorics, - 

(5) That the Larrowe Co, had an agreement with the Dominion 
Sugar Co.. of Canada, in 1921, under the terms of which the Larrowe 
Co. handled the pulp of the Dominion company, and the agreement 
provided that if it was canceled by the Dominion Sugar Co. it was not 
to send any pulp into the United States except under some arrange- 
ment agreeable to the Larrowe Co. 

(6) That the 23 per cent of the pulp sold in this country which 
the Larrowe Co, does not control is either foreign pulp, which can 
not reach inland points in the United States because of high freight 
rates, or is the output of small companies, whose business is confined 
to narrow geographical localities. Hence the 25 per cent does not 
produce very active competition, but leaves most of the market to the 
control of the Larrowe Co. in its sale and distribution of the re- 
mainder of the pulp. 

(7) That all of the respondent sugar companies entered into a joint 
advertising campaign in 1921 for the purpose of increasing the sale 
of pulp and shared the expense according to the production of each 
company. 

(8) That there is a tariff on pulp of $5 per ton. 

(9) That the Larrowe Co. controls the distribution of 75 per cent 
of pulp produced in the United States. 

(10) That the contracts of the sugar companies with the Larrowe 
Co. run from one to fiye years, though the length of time of the larger 
companies is generally more than a year. The Great Western Sugar 
Co. has a contract for three years. The Holland-St. Louis Sugar Co. 
contract is for five years. The length of time, however, is apparently 
not important, since self-interest in the form of decreased competi- 
tion and resultant higher prices would naturally bind the sugar com- 
panies to their central selling agency, the Larrowe Co, 

(11) A careful analysis of the method followed by the Larrowe Co. 
in manipulating the prices in consunring territories where it disposed 
of pulp produced by the sugar companies will show that not only was 
the competition between those companies eliminated, but consumers in 
Middle West territory were forced to pay higher prices for beet pulp 
than they would had competition been free and open. Competitive 
markets do not exist. 

They accomplished this result by means of a method somewhat simi- 
lar to that applied in the so-called Pittshburgh-plus practice. 1 

What is termed the big feeding section using beet pulp is east of 
Pittsburgh-Bufalo, and Boston is used as representative of the polnt of 
greatest consumption or demand, 

In other words, a place price or classified price results whieh tn 
itself is an fofallible indication of monopolistic control. As an illus- 
tration it is shown by the correspondence between respondents that 
while the prices or net realizations to the Great Western Sugar Co. in 
1921 was $9.83 per ton when shipped to Boston, where it canre into 
alleged competition with Michigan pulp, that the price lu the vicinity of 
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Bayard, Nebr., was $15 per ton. In other words, the reciprocal use of 
the Poston base and the evasion of bona fide market competition enabled 
the Great Western Sugar Co, to dump its surplus into eastern territorics 
and preserve its price to the local consumer, which was 50 per cent 
higher. 

While similar in some respects to the Pittsburgh-plus practice, the 
manipulation of price control is much more certain and complete and 
the evidences of artificial price control are much more noticeable in 
their results, 

In spite of the foregoing facts the attorney for the commission 
entered into n stipulation with the Larrowe Co. alone which does 
not include many of the facts hereinbefore set forth evidencing a 
combination and conspiracy to suppress competition. In the stipu- 
lation the Larrowe Co. admits the exclusive disposition by it of 75 
per cent of the bect pulp produced in the United States, by reason 
of its contracts with the sugar companies. It admits that the Lar- 
rowe Co, secures at the beginning of the season estimates from each 
manufacturer of his output and other data and after compiling this 
data furnishes such compilation to the various sugar companies; 
admits that the Larrowe Co.'s policy is to assure itself of sufficient 
pulp to fill orders of retailers who sell direct to the feeders before 
it sells to its competitors who manufacture mixed feeds; admits 
that the bect pulp produced west of the Rockies rarely competes with 
that east of the Rockies and the pulp produced in Kansas, Colorado, 
and Nebraska competes only to a limited extent with that produced 
east of the Mississippi River on account of the railroad freight rates; 
states that of the 75 per cent of pulp handled by it the Larrowe Co. 
is a large buyer for its own purposes, using from 30 to 40 per cent 
in mixing with its other feeds in a mixed feed product; admits that 
there are 18 contracts with sugar companies in evidence at this time 
and they cover periods from one to five years; admits that the contracts 
are made separately and at different times for different perlods; ad- 
mits that individual manufacturers, during the season, have with- 
drawn their production from the market and held out for a higher 
price but docs not admit, nor mention, that this was done upon the 
advice and suggestion of the Larrowe Co.; admits that it attempts to 
get the greatest net profits for cach manufacturer according to his 
location and freight rates. 

Nothing is said in this stipulation, however, about the evidence in 
the record showing that each of the sugar companies is fully aware 
of the Larrowe Co.'s contracts with the other sugar companies, and 
that they all cooperate with the Larrowe Co. in the advancing of 
prices of beet pulp and also refuse to sell to competitors of the Lar- 
rowe Co., including particularly the mixed-feed manufacturers; nor 
does the stipulation say anything about the restriction of territory as 
referred to in the letters herewith attached, so that there is practically 
no competition between any of the respondent sugar companies in the 
sale of their beet pulp; nor does the stipulation make reference to evi- 
dence discovered by the commission’s examiners since the complaint 
was issued that as carly as 1920 the respondent sugar companies know- 
ingly distributed their beet pulp exclusively through the Larrowe Co. 
for the purpose of eliminating competition and keeping up the price. 
The stipulation also ignores the fact, brought to the attention of the 
commission by feed manufacturers, that they have been refused pulp 
since the Larrowe Co. controls 75 per cent of the supply, although in 
some instances the pulp was lodged in warehouses in the city where the 
said feed manufacturer had its plant. 


Mr. KING, Mr. President, the recerd in this case, as well as 
that in other cases, proves that the Federal Trade Commission 
should be reformed or abolished. If cases of this character are 
to be dismissed, and if the violators of law are to go unwhipped, 
if the Federal Trade Commission is to be used as a shield for 
the protection of corporations whose monopolistic activities are 
as glaring as those exhibited in the Larrowe case, then I repeat 
Congress should repeal the Federal Trade Commission act, be- 
cause it is apparent that under the present administration no 
reform is possible. And yet no greater service could now be 
rendered the public, who are suffering from the tyranny of 
trusts and monoply, thun to have a Federal Trade Commission 
animated by a desire and purpose to enforce the antitrust laws 
and execute the provisions of the Federal trade act. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator tell us what 
happened to that sugar cuse from Michigan? How was the 
dismissal brought about? 

Mr. KING. After a searching investigation before the com- 
plaint was filed the commission unanimously voted in favor of 
proceeding against the Larrowe Co. and 18 sugar companies. 
When it was discovered that Charles Beecher Warren's com- 
pany was one of the chief offenders the records seem to indicate 
that a majority of the commission, in the language of the 
street, got cold feet.” 

The record before the commission, which contained letters 
and reports from the defendants themselves, established beyond 
all question that the criminal provisions of antitrust laws had 
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been yiolated. The Attorney General should have promptly 
had the defendants, or some of them, indicted, but the Depart- 
ment of Justice did nothing, and Messrs. Hunt, Van Fleet, and 
Humphrey following the course which apparently they had de- 
termined upon, namely, to emusculate the law and give a new 
“purpose” to the Federal Trade Commission, accepted a 
stipulation which recited only a part of the facts and then dis- 
missed the entire proceedings without entering an order to 
“cease and desist.” 

Mr. President, I am unable to understand the course of the 
majority of the commissioners, I shall not say that Mr. 
Warren's connection with the case had anything to do with 
the final results. He was, of coursc, an important and power- 
ful figure in the Republican Party, and his company, the com- 
pany of which he had been president for many years, was one 
of the chief conspirators in the case. Indeed, Mr. Warren 
was so important a figure in his party that he was named by 
the President for Attorney General of the United States. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I desire to have the Senator 
bring out, if it was a fact. How did that time correspond with 
the time of the dismissal; and did this dismissal take place in 
secret? Was there an open mecting? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I have stated, when the com- 
plaint was filed it was not known according to the statement 
of Commissioners Thompson and Nugent, and it is not denied 
that Mr. Warren was president of one of the principal de- 
fendants, and his connection with the defendants was only 
known when he resigned a few days thereafter. 

On October 22, 1925, these three commissioners voted to dis- 
miss the complaint against all defendants, inelnding Mr. 
Warren’s company. On January 10, 1925, as I remember, Mr. 
Warren was nominated for the position of Attorney General. 
His rejection followed some time afterwards, and in March 
of the same year he was renominated and again confirmation 
was denied by the Senate. As stated, the complaint was filed on 
January 23. 1925, and was ordered dismissed October 23, 1925. 

Mr. NORRIS. The commissioners themselves who dismissed 
the complaint had joined in making the complaint? 

Mr. KING. Exactly. That is, all commissioners yoted for 
the complaint, but Mr. Humphrey did not become a inember 
until shortly after. As stated, after a searching investiga- 
tion they voted for the complaint, and with the condemning 
evidence in their possession, showing the truthfulness of the 
allegations of the complaint, they dismissed it and in effect 
told the defendants to go hence and continue their illegal 
practices. I leave it to Senators to determine what causes 
opereted to secure this remarkable result. 

Mr. NORRIS. It might be interesting to know whether, 
when they voted for the complaint, it was known that Mr. 
Warren was to be nominated as Attorney General or that he 
was connected with the Michigan Sugar Co. 

Mr. KING. Perhaps the Senator did not hear me when I 
stated that Commissioners Thompson and Nugent say that 
when the complaint was voted Mr. Warren's connection with 
one of the chief defendants was not known, and I stated that 
a reputable newspaper some time later declared that from the 
White House came the defense of the Michigan Sugar Co., with 
which Mr. Warren was connected. 

Mr. NORRIS. When was he appointed Attorney General, 
with reference to the dismissal? 

Mr. KING. Mr. Warren's name was first sent by the Presi- 
dent to the Senate on January 10, 1925. If he had been con- 
firmed and action had been taken against the defendants for 
violation of the antitrust laws, he would have been in the 
embarrassing position of having to prosecute a company which 
he had been president of for many years, and whose transgres- 
sions had occurred while he was president. 

Mr. President, an extensive investigation was made of the 
lumber interests in the United States, including the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, by the Federal Trade Commission, 
and a report submitted to Congress in June, 1921, in which it 
was charged that there had been— 


curtailment of production, price control of logs and lumber, con- 
centration of supplies of Douglas fir in the hands of a few, enhance- 
ment of prices, affiliating with British Columbia loggers for the 
purpose of continuing the adyancement of prices, exchanging with 
southern pine and western pine manufacturers notices of price action 
for the purpose of securing harmonious prices, and other charges, all 
of which were supported by letters, documents, and data of the manu- 
facturers of Douglas fir and other lumber. 


The Attorney General, though this report was submitted to 
him, refused or neglected to take any action whatever in the 
matter, though the record conclusively showed criminal acts 
calling for prosecution. 
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In 1922 the Federal Trade Commission issued a complaint 
against the Douglas Fir Co. and 107 others, charging them 
with a conspiracy to hinder and obstruct competition in the 
sale and distribution of lumber in interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

In 1923 the complaint was amended by language, charging 
an overt uct to the effect that from 1915 to 1922, with the aid 
and assistance of the West Const Lunibermen’s Association, 
the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, and the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co., respondents fixed prices and terms 
nt which they would agree and did agree to sell lumber and 
logs in commerce, compelling purchasers to buy upon a uniform 
price and upon uniform terms as fixed by them. 

The Douglas Fir Co. defended, claiming that it was engaged 
solely in export trade within the meaning of the so-called Webb- 
Yomerene law. The record shows that the defendants were en- 
gaged in and controlled to a large extent the manufacture and 
sale of Douglas fir lumber on the Pacific coast, and that about 
80 per cent of their output is consumed in the United States, the 
remaining 20 per cent being sold through the defendant, the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., to exporters f. a. S. at 
Pacific coast ports for resale in foreign countries. 

The evidence clearly established the curtailment of produc- 
tion, the fixing of prices, the holding of meetings to effect the 
objects of the organizations, the exchange of correspondence to 
that end, and general plain yiolations of the antitrust laws. 

The Lumbermen’s Association was a central agency through 
which meetings were urranged, price lists issued, production 
curtailed, and information in furtherance of the conspiracy dis- 
seminated. Some of the defendants were officers and many 
were active members of the association. The defendants paid 
$100,000 a year for membership dues alone in the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, which was the agency selected to 
cefectuate and to carry out the conspiracy of the defendants, 

Commissioners Hunt, Van Fleet, and Nelson B. Gaskill. in 
the fuce of records which clearly established violations of law. 
entered an order dismissing the complaint. Commissioners 
Thompson and Nugent dissented. Commissioner Humphrey 
was not a member of the commission when proceedings in this 
case were initlated. Perhaps I should state that at the be- 
ginning of 1922 the commission consisted of Hon. Victor Mur- 
dock, who did much to bring the commission to a high standard 
of efficiency and public service; Houston Thompson, whom I 
have already referred to; ex-Senator Jolin F. Nugent; and 
Nelsou B. Gaskill. On June 30, 1922, Mr. Vernon W. Van Fleet 
Was appointed by President Harding. On January 31 Commis- 
sioner Murdock resigned, and on June 16 of the same year 
President Harding appointed to succeed him Commissioner 
Gaskill. His term expired September 26, 1924, and on March 3, 
1925, President Coolidge appointed Commissioner Humphrey to 
succeed him. 

To further illustrate the change in policy adopted by the 
three Republican commissioners, I invite the Senate's attention 
to case No, 1177. The defendant was engaged in manufactur- 
ing various fabrics, and it extensively advertised its various 
products throughout the United States. It was charged that 
the defendant falsely advertised not only its trade-marks but its 
products, as a result of which the public were misled and 
deceived. 

It was particularly alleged that the textiles and fabrics were 
labeled and adyertised as pure silk when such was not the fact; 
that cotton and wool were used in the manufacture of such 
textiles and fabrics. It was also churged that the defendants 
ndvertised fabries contaning wool-thread or artificial thread 
as Mallinson's silk de luxe. Prior to the misleading labeling 
and advertising the commission, in its conference rulings, had 
issued a publication called Conference Rulings, to which wide 
publicity was given throughout the country, and particularly 
among trade associations, These Conference Rulings con- 
denmed misleading and untruthful advertising. The commis- 
sion in Conference Ruling No. 49 condemned the labeling of a 
fabric as Oxford and Cambridge silks when it contained but 
15 per cent cocoon silk. These rulings merely emphasized what 
all honest manufacturers knew; that to misrepresent a product 
and advertise that its constituent parts were entirely different 
from what the labels and advertising represented constituted 
unfair methods of competition in commerce. The defendant 
company knew or ought to haye known of the rulings of the 
commission; but, aside from such rulings, proper business 
Standards would haye condemned its course of business, How- 
ever, it disregarded the rulings and was finally brought before 
the commission npon the complaint of competitors. 

I shill not rehearse the facts or the evidence; what I have 
stated minimizes the case. Even after the investigators of the 
commission visited the defendant aud made inquiry concerning 
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the improper practices, no change was made. Upon proceedings 
being instituted, then, and then only was there a promise 
of reform. The complaint was dismissed by stipulation, the 
public not being informed as to the reasons; nor was there any 
order issued that the defendant company cease and desist from 
its unfair practices. 

The commission should have proceeded with the ease as it 
was in possession of evidence “proving the ayerments of the 
complaint. The cost would have been unimportatt, beeause 
the evidence had already been accuniniated. Connnissioners 
Thompson and Nugeut dissented, contending that there ought to 
be the fullest publicity so that competitors who hud been in- 
jured by the unfair practices of the defendant might know the 
facts and learn that the Government would not toxrate prac- 
tices which manifestly were in violntion of law. The Jissent- 
ing commissioners also insisted that the public who had been 
injured should know the facts, both for their protection and 
also because such knowledge, obtained through publicity, would 
be an object lesson to the defendant and a deterrent against 
further transactions, at least of like character. 

As I recall this case, under the rulings of the majority, the 
defendant was permitted to sign a stipulation in a star-chamber 
proceeding and depart without punishment or condemnation. 
And as I recall, one of the new rulings sought to prevent any 
dissenting member of the commission from making publicly 
known the facts of the case. Accordingly, if the rule had been 
observed, Commissioners Thompson and Nugent could not have 
given to the public their dissenting opinion or made public any 
disapproval of the action of the majority in the case. 

A number of cases haye been dismissed by the majority men- 
bers of the commission over the protests of Commissioners 
Thompson and Nugent where it appeared that efforts had been 
made to bring about guaranties of jobbers against losses on 
unsold goods resulting from a decline in the manufacturer's 
selling price. 

Undoubtedly the practices referred to in the complaints re- 
sulted in public injury. They restrained trade and also con- 
stituted unfair methods of competition in commerce. ‘The 
unfair methods of competition were clenrly disclosed in the 
Corn Products Refining Co. case, in which it was shown that 
the company was a dominant factor in the production of raw 
material known as glucose and in the finished product known 
as Sirup, and that it had the power to control the price margin 
between the glucose and the sirup. It guaranteed sales of the 
finished product against decline in price, ranging in time from 
two to seven months, but made no guaranty with respect to 
glucose which is sold to sirup-making competitors. 

The defendant arbitrarily fluctuated the margin between the 
two products so as to make unprofitable or hazardous the busi- 
ness of competitors in sirup who bought glucose from it and 
were compelled by their own customers to give a guaranty 
similary to that of the defendant, and on failing to give such 
guaranty to greatly restrict their business. The company 
also induced jobbers to purchase large quantities of sirup and 
to refuse to lower the price in rates until a given date and to 
hold the price at the request of the jobbers at high levels until 
the latter could dispose of their purchased sirup, though a 
great collapse had caused corn, from which the glucose and 
sirup are made, to materially full in price. Moreover, in the 
year in question there was a great decrease in the purchasing 
capacity of the consumers. 

Without going into the facts, it is sufficient to say that the 
public suffers from the practice of guaranteeing against the 
decline in prices, and often competing purchasers are placed at 
a great disadvantage and sustain enormous losses. 

Another case brought before the commission and dismissed 
by stipulation shows the evil of the present rule adopted by 
the majority members of the commission. In a certain com- 
plaint against a candle company the latter was charged with 
misbranding its products, as a result of which the public were 
deceived and injured and bonest competitors were placed at a 
great disadvantage and sustained losses. 

The defendant company manufactured large quantities of 
what were known as altar candles, which were used in re- 
ligious ceremonies. The rules of the church required that the 
candles should contain more than 50 per cent of beeswax. 
False ndvertisements were made, and candles were packed and 
labeled, indicating that they were of the required standard. 

Analyses showed that many of the candles sold, contained 
less than 12 per cent of beeswax. There was no question but 
that these unfair practices resulted in the public being deceived” 
and injured and competitors placed at a great disadvantage. 
The dismissal by stipulation without publicity did not meet the 
situation. 

I haye referred to the Continental Baking Co.'s case. Under 
the rules promulgated by the majority uo publicity was given 
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to the complaint until after the answer was filed. In the mean- 
time, and by reuson of the delays which the defendant, with 
the approval of the majority of the commission was able to 
secure, the efforts of the defendant to perfect its organization 
and strengthen its monopolistic hold of the business which it 
Was undertaking were crowned with success. 

The mergings aud consolidations lessened competition and 
tended to monopolize control of one of the necessities of life. 
Months passed and no answer was filed, and thereupon, hoping 
to Arrest the further monopolisti¢ efforts of the defendant, and 
in contravention of the new ruling, Commissioners Thompson 
and Nugent, on October 7, 1925, gave out a statement to the 
public with respect to the case. Undoubtedly, if the old rule 
had been observed and the public had been advised of the filing 
of the complaint, the conspiracy to form a nation-wide mo- 
nopoly would have been checked, if not aborted. In the light 
of recent transactions relating to the defendants, it is mani- 
fest that the new rule is highly improper, and makes for the 
protection of violators of law and the injury of the public and 
honest business. 

In August. 1924, after full investigation, complaint was 
issued ugninst the Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers Association. 
Before the bonrd of review a secret hearing was granted to 
the attorney for one of the companies, which was a member of 
the association, and several of its officers. The representatives 
of the company were not sworn, but made statements which 
were not reported. The statements made by these persons were 
vital to the case, and so far as I am advised were made for 
the purpose of attempting to refute the evidence which had 
heen gathered by the proper inyestigating officers of the 
commission. 

A strong case had been made by the investigators and the 
record clearly disclosed violations of the law by the defend- 
ants. After the attorney and the officials referred to had 
made their statements aud arguments, the trial attorney for 
the commission was not permitted to offer any rebuttal testi- 
mony nor was he permitted to cross-examine the persons so 
testifying. Those who had complained could have refuted the 
statements made by the defendants, but were not advised of 
the secret hearing nor were they permitted subsequently to 
give any testimony. The board of review recommended that 
the case be dismissed for lack of jurisdiction. No member of 
the commission was present at the seeret hearing, ner did any 
of the commissioners know what statements had there been 
made. Nevertheless a majority of the commission promptly 
granted the motion, Commissioners Thompson and Nugent dis- 
senting. 

The dissenting commissioners stated that they had been de- 
prived of the right to be informed of the facts through the 
medium of sworn testimony, as required by law, or upon a con- 
crete statement of facts. The record, so far as I am advised. 
Clearly estublished that the defendant association contained 
more than 40 retail lumber dealers in Cook County, III., and 
for nearly 10 years the members of the association had main- 
tained n pool under the terms of which a percentage of the 
total business was awarded to each member, regardless of the 
sales made by him. 

If the sales of a member exceeded the agreed percentage, a 
penalty attached, and if the sales were less than the allotment 
the treasury was drawn upon to recoup the deficit. A price 
list, based upon the average cost of doing business, was estab- 
lished, and it included interest on investment and rent on real 
estute owned. A forfeiture fund was maintained, and other 
conditions required and adhered to, which strengthened the 
combination and made it a more cohesive, militant, and monop- 
olistic organization. 

The complaint alleged that the activities of the defendants 
restrained interstate commerce and that competitors who were 
not members of the association suffered from such interference. 
Intimidation and threats were resorted to, and efforts to pre- 
vent interstate shipments to nonmembers, as well as concerted 
price quoting campaigns. The complaint charged that the mem- 
bers of the association purchased most of their lumber from 
concerns outside of the State and that some of the members 
sold to purchasers beyond the limits of the State. 

It was conceded that members made sales within the State 
by causing car-lot shipments and deliveries to be made from 
without the State directly to the point where the lumber was 
required, without commingling the shipments with local stocks. 

Clearly the association was engaged in interstate commerce 
and the allegations of the complaint, most of which were con- 
ceded, brought the defendants within the provisions of the law 
and required the Federal Trade Commission to take appro- 
priate steps in the -premises. But, as stated, the action was 
dismissed. 
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The Aluminum Co. of America has been before the publie for 
a number of years. Recently the activities of this organization 
and some of its subsidiaries were considered by the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate and later by the Senate itself. The 
investigations made by the Federal Trade Commission several 
years ago conclusively established that it was a monopoly and 
that it had violated the antitrust Jaws. A decree entered in 
an action brought in the courts resulted in an injunction en- 
joining the defendant from certain illegal practices. Later it 
was charged that it violated the terms of the decree, and the 
Federal Trade Commission, before the present majority con- 
trolled the commission, made an examination and reported that 
the decree had been violated. 

Commissioners Van Fleet, Gaskill, and Hunt refused to per- 
mit the Attorney General of the United States to examine the 
records and the files in the possession of the commission, though 
none were confidential. 

The Attorney General, under the uniform practice theretofore 
obtaining, had access to the files und records in the office of the 
commission. I shall not go into details concerning this matter, 
because it has so recently been discussed in the Senate. But I 
have no hesitancy in saying that the action of the majority of 
the commission was in contrayention of the statute. Under the 
law the commission is to assist the Attorney General in the 
enforcement of the antitrust statutes and it violates its duty 
when it conceals information obtuined by it from the Depart- 
ment of Justice when it is attempting to enforce the law and 
to punish those who are guilty of unfair practices, or who have, 
by their conduct, brought themselves within the provisions of 
the Sherman and Clayton Acts. 

After Mr. Humphrey became a member of the commission, 
various angles of the Aluminum Trust case were presented to 
the commission. The Attorney General desired information 
which had been acquired by the commission in its investigations 
of the Aluminum Co. and some of its subsidiary organizations. 
These investigations showed yiolations of the law, as well as 
Violations of the decree to which I have referred, 

The Attorney General was entitled to the information, but 
as often as efforts were made to obtain information contained 
in the records of the commission the Department of Justice 
was met by a stern and unyiclding refusal of Messrs. Hum- 
phrey, Hunt, and Van Fleet. Messrs. Thompson and Nugent 
insisted that the Attorney General was entitled to the informa- 
tion, but they were constantly overruled. The conduct of the 
majority commissioners just named can not be defended and 
can scarcely be reconciled with the theory that they were acting 
im good faith. Their action protected transgressors and vio- 
lators of the law. It is difficult to understand the reasons 
which prompted these Republican commissioners to protect a 
trust which has been so offensive, so autocratic, and so ruthless 
toward competitors and the public. The Aluminum Trust and 
its subsidiaries constitute a monopoly; they have robbed the 
American people of millions of dollars and are so powerful that 
they ignore the law, defy public opinion, and continne unafraid 
their predatory and unlawful course. 

Mr. President, there are a number of other cases to which I 
should like to call the attention of the Senate, but the lateness 
of the hour and the fact that I have already detained the Sen- 
ate too long compel me to refrain from this course. 

Undoubtedly some Senators will feel that criticism of ex- 
isting Federal agencies or commissions set up by Congress 
to aid in the execution of the law and to protect the people 
will prove ineffective and therefore should not be subinitted. 
I do not share that view. Congress represents the people. 
Agencies which it creates, and particularly where those agencies 
are important for the protection of the people and for the 
enforcement of the law, should be constantly scrutinized and 
examined by Congress. In eyery government, whether it be 
monarchal or republican, executive officials and agencies and 
administrative bodies unless curbed, checked, and criticized 
become autocratie. That is particularly true where the ofti- 
clals have a life tenure. The evidences are unmistakable even 
in this Republic. It is evident that even in the United States 
many executive officials regard those who are connected with 
the Government as belonging to a different sphere or a differ- 
ent world from the great mass of the people. There is a 
disposition to attribute to executive and administrative ofti- 
cials a superiority over the rest of the people. 

The legislative branch of the Goyernment is charged with 
the duty of examining into the conduct and activities of ad- 
ministrative and executive organizations. It must know 
whether the multitude of bureaus and departments and exeeu— 
tive and administrative organizations are necessary, whether 
the people should be burdened with taxes to maintain them, 
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and whether the organizations set up to administer and exc- 
cute the law are discharging their duties with fidelity. 

I have felt that the legislative department of the Govern- 
ment has yielded too much to the Executive and has permit- 
ted executive agencies and departments to exercise too great 
control over legislation, und to initiate legislative policies and 
usurp legislative functions. 

The Federal Trade Commission is not, in my opinion, meet- 
ing the responsibilities resting upon it. At a time when the 
rapacity of wealth and the cupidity of corporations are so in- 
juriousty affecting the people, and when the hand of monopoly 
80 heavily presses upon our economie and industrial life, we 
need agencies and commissious and officials who will enforce 
the law and protect the people from the tyranny of an òli- 
garchy of wealth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] desires to proceed 
with the appropriation bill, H. R. 9341. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it is the long-and-short-haul 
Clause bill, if I am not mistaken, that is before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
is correct. That bill was laid before the Senate at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum., 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Bayard Ferris Jones, N. Mex. Oddie 
Bingham Fess Jones, Wash, Vhipps 
Biense Fletcher Kendrick Pine 
Brookhart Frazier Keyes Kansdell 
Broussard George Eug Recd, Pa. 
Bruce Gerry La Follette Robinson, Ind. 
Cameron Gillett Lenroot Sackett 
Capper Goff McKellar Sheppard 
Couzens Gooding McNair Sbipstead 
Cummins lale Mayfield Sbortridge 
Curtis Harreld Metcalf Smoot 
Dauben Harris Moses Stanfield 
Fdge Heflin Neely Trammell 
Keuat Howell Norris Warren 
Feruald Johnson Nye 


Mr. HEFLIN. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Unnerwoop] is absent on account of HIness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. GOODING, I ask that Senate bill 575 be temporarily 
laid aside. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the bill will be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask that House bill 9341, the independent 
offices appropriation bill, be proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 0341) making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1927, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, on page 15 of the bill I move 
to strike out the proviso commencing after the colon on line 
13, down to and including line 18, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
amendment, 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 15, line 13, strike out the colon 
and the following words: 


Provided, That no part of this sum shall be expended for tnyestiga- 
tions requested by either House of Congress except those requested by 
concurrent resolution of Congress, but this limitation shall not apply 
to Investigations aud reports in connection with alleged violations of 
dhe antitrust acts by any corporation, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
te the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, for a couple of hours the Sen- 
ate has listened to an address of the junior Senator from Utah 
{Mr. King] on the Federal Trade Commission, which I wish 
might have been heard by every Member of the Senate and, in 
fact, by every citizen in the country. I want to add just a few 
words to what the Senator from Utah has said on that subject. 

The Federal Trade Commission wes instituted during the ad- 
ministration of President Wilson in answer to a well-(lefined 
and well-crystallized sentiment that something of that kind 
was necessary to protect the business of the country from un- 
fair competition of monopolistic enterprises and corporations. 
It was recognized that the necessity was very great, and that 
it was very difficult to devise a means by which unfair competi- 
tion could be met by an instrumentality of government. 

The Federal Trade Commission act consumed the time of the 
Senate in earnest and intense debate for many, many days. 
There were those who thought it would be an impossibility to 
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provide by law for a method by which the country cold be 
protected from what was recognized then as a well-known evil, 
to protect little business from big business, to protect the coun- 
try from unfair methods of competition, 

Many men, both in the Senate and out, devoted a great deal 
of time in trying to define the term “unfair competition.’ 
Nobody ever did define it. The law did not define it when it 
was finally enacted, and it stands undefined to-day. But the 
Federal Trade Commission act was a result of that debate. It 
came, as I said, in answer to a well-defined demand from the 
country that some remedy should be provided to protect the 
country from an evil. It was also.thought desirable to assist 
the Department of Justice in the enforcement of the Sherman 
antitrust law and the Clayton Act. 

The Federal Trade Commission was authorized to do that 
work. It was a new departure in government. ‘The evils were 
well known. The impossibility of always correcting the evils 
by any instrumentality the Government then might possess 
was understood to exist, and out of it all came the Federal 
Trade Commission, 

It is an investigating body, given powers rather wide and 
rather great. It was believed, I think, that by the enactment 
of that law we would protect honest business against dis- 
honest business, that we would protect the business man, how- 
ever small he might be, if he were undertaking to do a square 
and honest business with the public, from any unfair method 
that a wealthier and more powerful competitor might under- 
take to use to drive him out of business or to deceive the public, 
which was only another way of driving him out of business. 

The Federal Trade Commission came into existence. It has 
performed a wonderful service. It has not hesitated to go 
into any activity that led it into fields where unfair methods 
of competition existed, however powerful might have been 
those it was called upon to investigate. It would be interest- 
ing, if I had the data with me and wanted to consume the 
time of the Senate, to give a sort of résumé of what they have 
done and what they have accomplished. To my mind, and I 
think to the mind of any student, it is perfectly apparent that 
the Federal Trade Commission gaye ample reason for its ex- 
istence and gave satisfaction to those who advocated the 
passage of the law and brought it into existence, although it 
was experimental at the time. But the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is a body composed of men, of human beings, and it 
is quite apparent that if a commission appointed to enforce a 
law rather difficult of enforcement, in new fields, and along 
new lines, never before traveled by a commission, were com- 
posed of men who did not believe in the law, who believed in 
big business, who believed in Mussolini government, who be- 
lieved that the economy of government and of civilization was 
to drive little fellows out and put big fellows into all fields 
of manufacturing and human endeavor, its work would be 
nullified. It would be werse than useless; in fact, it would 
become a refuge for immense and wealthy corporations which 


| were violating the law and engaging in all kinds of wicked and 


unfair methods to drive their competitors from the field. 

Yet, Mr. President, if that were true, it would not be neces- 
sary to charge that such a commission would be dishonest, 
that they would lack ability, that they would lack courage. So, 
in discussing briefly the personnel of this commission, I want 
to disabuse Senators of any impression they may have that 
I entertain any personal feeling or any desire to charge that 
any member of the Federal Trade Commission is either un- 
patriotic or dishonest, or that they lack courage, or that they 
lack ability. Such might be the case and, of course, if we 
had such a commission it would be corrupt; but tf we had a 
commission of the most able men, the most honest men, and 
those men in their hearts were opposed to the Federal Trade 
Commission act, if they had no sympathy with the little man, 
if their sympathies were all with the corporations, if they 
were men who believed in monopoly, who believed in arbitary 
control and ruthless pushing aside of any little person or any 
little corporation happening to get in the way, the commission 
would be the laughingstock of the country and its work would 
be absolutely worthless and useless. 

It seems to me that if the commission is to function, if it is 
to continue to perform the work that the law designed it to 
perform, its personnel must be of men who believe in that kind 
of a law. For the purpose of the discussion we must assume 
that that kind of a Jaw is right. I am not quarreling with any 
man who disagrees with me in that assumption, but he must 
agree, even though he does not believe in the law, that if we 
have a law at all, and if we are honest about it, it is bused on 
the assumption that the law is good and that that kind of a 


commission can do some good for our people. 


I am not charging that Mr. Humphrey, for instance, who is 
the dominating mind of the majority of the commission now, 
is either corrupt or dishonest or that he lacks ability, I hayo 
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known him ever since I have been in Congress. In many 
ways I have great admiration for him, but from my knowledge 
of him, without imputing to him any motive of dishonesty, I 
think I can say that he is so constituted and his life has been 
such and is such that he has no sympathy with this kind of 
a law. He has been put on a commission to enforce a law 
in which he does not believe and for which he would not vote 
if he were in the Senate when the measure came before the 
Senate. He believes in big business. He is honest in it. He 
has no sympathy with the little fellow. He is honest about it. 

There are thousands of men like him, who are perfectly 
honest in their belief. They think the way to make the country 
prosperous is to pass such laws that big corporations and big 
business will prosper and make money, and that, as they sit 
around their marble-top tables, they may accidentally or even 
purposely or even charitably brush some of the crumbs off, 
and those who toil and those who are poor may crowd around 
on the floor and gather them up. They think that if we put 
a big man in business we have to hire a poor man to work 
for him. Therefore the way to help the poor man is to make 
the rich mun richer so that the rich man can give the poor man 
a dollar. I am not quarreling with those who hold that view. 

There are those who believe the Mussolini form of govern- 
ment is the best; that when men are dissatisfied they should 
first decide what is right for the country and then use the iron 
heel, if necessary, to crush to death those who disobey or stand 
in the way of carrying out the policy of the Government. 

If there is a dispute between labor and capital, you should 
arbitrarily fix the price of labor and compel the men who work 
to accept it and compel the capitalists to pay that price to 
labor. There are many men in the United States who believe 
the Mussolini form of government is much better than our own. 
Most of such men ure always apt to kick when they find some 
one who says something they can not construe in any such 
way, a theory that believes in the communistic form of govern- 
ment. I have heard commendations of the Mussolini govern- 
ment in our own cloakroom from men who are Members of 
this body, indirectly at least giving praise and commendation 
to the present Government of Italy. Those who believe that 
way have a right to their belief. I concede it. I would not 
take that right away if I could. Those who believe that way 
are in favor òf the Federal Trade Commission as it now stands 
or as the majority now stands. 

Mr. Humphrey, Mr. Van Fieet, and Mr. Hunt constitute the 
majority. I want to repeat that I only know one of them 
very well, but so far as I know them they are all very fine 
gentlemen. However, none of them has any business on the 
commission. I know men who are excellent farmers; I know 
men who are excellent bricklayers, who are honest, conscien- 
tious, able, educated, pariotic, but I would not vote for any of 
them to become Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. I would not mean anything derogatory to their 
character or lives when I voted against them. I have nothing 
against these men, but they are out of place. It seems to me 
we are justified in saying that there has been an attempt 
going on at the head of the Goyerument to fill the commis- 
sion, as well as other Commissions, with men who have no 
sympathy for the law that is provided for the commission 
itself. 

As I said a little while ago, I listened for an hour and a 
half or two hours to the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
to one of the most able addresses I have heard on the floor 
of the Senate, made almost to empty seats. I believe the Sen- 
ate should have heard all that he said, and if they had it in 
their power now to reconsider the vote by which we confirmed 
Mr. Humphrey and Mr. Hunt, we should reconsider it and 
ask for a different class of men on the commission, It is the 
viewpoint of the men, honestly held, I will concede, but the 
result has been that the work of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, while not saving us entirely from evils of unfair compe- 
tition and the growth of monopoly and corporate control, went 
a long distance in that direction, 

When Mr. Humphrey went on the commission he dominated 
it from that day on, and the majority have followed him. 
There was nobody left to carry out the original idea and the 
purposes of the law except Mr. Thompson and Mr. Nugent. I 
think that to those two men the country owes a debt of grati- 
tude it perhaps will never pay. Those men have been standing 
with their backs to the wall, issuing dissenting opinions on 
the various cases that come before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, having in their minds and in their hearts a true concep- 
tion of their duty as members of the commission, performing 
it with a fearlessness and under circumstances that are the 
most disagreeable that can be imagined. As stated by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], at one time it was proposed 
even to deny them the right to issue public statements as to 
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what was going on, under a clause of the law which provides 
that no officer or employee of the commission shall give pub- 
licity to any investigation that the commission is trying to 
make, 

As the commission existed before, it to my mind has never 
been shown by the enforcement of its rules that any honest 
man has been injured one way or another; and yet those rules 
have been changed. Now, when a complaint is made, investiga- 
tion takes place. The investigators go out into the country 
to see whether the charge is true. They consult with men, ex- 
amine books, perhaps study the methods of business that are 
complained of, and consult the man or the men or the corpora- 
tion against whom the charges have been made, and make a full 
investigation without any publicity thus far haying been given. 
They report back to a board of review. That board of review, 
before Mr. Humphrey came on the scene and revolutionized 
things, consisted of three lawyers selected and named by the 
commission, The examiners reported to the board of review. 
They went over the evidence the examiners brought in. After 
they had examined it, if they thought a complaint ought to issue 
against the person or corporation complained of, they referred 
the evidence and recommended the action that they thought 
proper to the commission itself. 

When that had been done the commission turned it over to 
one of its members to make a personal investigation. He in 
turn went over the work of the board of review. If he then 
from that examination thought a complaint ought to issue 
against a person or corporation complained of, he reported to 
the full commission, recommending such action, and then the 
full commission examined it, and after they had examined it 
all, if they believed that a complaint ought to be issued, the 
complaint was issued. Senators will notice the care of a regu- 
lation of that kind. Can any honest man complain that the 
commission was not using the utmost care to see that no honest 
citizen should be injured and that no honest business man 
should be charged with an unlawful act? 

Up to this time no publicity was given. The commission was 
sometimes criticized because it was so careful. The Senator 
from Utah read an editorial from a trade journal to-day giving 
some of that criticism. It was thought they were too slow and 
took too many precautions to avoid any possible injury to 
any man or any business. When they got to the point where the 
commission thought the complaint ought to be issued, they 
issued the complaint and it was made public. Then they had 
a trial. Then the respondent answered, if he wanted to, and 
witnesses were subpanaed if there was no plea of guilty or any 
other settlement made of it, and there was a trial. Upon that 
trial and at its conclusion the commission rendered its judg- 
ment. 

That rule was changed, After the investigation had taken 
place, after the defendant himself had been told what the 
charge was and had a right privately to give his explanation 
and offer any evidence under oath or otherwise that he wanted 
to offer, and after it had been brought to the board of review 
and they had approved it, after it had been turned over to a 
commissioner and he had approved it—— 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I would like to ask the Senator if he does 
not think that the Federal Trade Commission act itself could 
be amended to compel the result desired, or does he think the 
personnel of the commission should be changed? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not quite understand the Senator's ques- 
tion. Does he ask if I think we can amend the act so as to 
change the rule? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose we could. 

Mr. COUZENS. What I was thinking about when the Sena- 
tor was speaking was that the Senator seems to be of the im- 
pression that the Federal Trade Commission worked all right 
before the change in personnel. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I think it did. 

Mr. COUZENS. It seems to me that while we can not 
change the personnel of the commission, we might amend the 
act and get the same results. 

Mr. NORRIS. We might amend the act and change the 
rule, 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Docs the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. Does the Senator from Nebraska believe that 
the law could by any conceivable meaus be so amended as to 
compel the administration to make the commission more pro- 
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gressive or men like Mr. Humphreys dispense justice in con- 
formity with progressive ideals? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not think so. As I said to the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], I think we might, if we 
wanted to do so, by statute enact a rule which they would 
liave to follow, similar to the rule the commission had; but, 
Mr. President, we can not by act of Congress change the human 
heart or the human mind or human impressions or the human 
emotions or the nature of the human being, whether he be an 
official or otherwise. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braskn yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I Hstened to a tribute to the character 
and the thorough honesty of the individual members of the 
commission, then to the observation of the Senator from Ne- 
braska that they had certain preconceived and fixed notions 
which to his mind led them to conclusions against publie in- 
terest; but assuming, as I do, that they are honest men, if the 
law were changed and made specific, may we not N that 
they would obey the law? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; I am assuming they won: If we 
should pass a law to change this rule, they would obey it; but 
we could not pass any law that would change their hearts or 
that would change their judgment upon any state of facts. 
If the Senator from California were on a commission empow- 
ered to pass on the question as to whether a republic or an 
absolute monarchy were the better form of government, we 
could not pass a law that would make him believe a democ- 
racy was better if m his heart he believed a monarchy was 
better. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Quite true; but the question of the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NeeLY] had to do with the 
mutter of procedure. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; not alone of procedure. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And the question of the Senator from 
Michigan implied the question of procedure. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. As to the question of procedure, I think 
I answered that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Then, if the law is made specific, plain, 
and direct, I assume that an official will follow and obey thut 
law. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do, too; I am not questioning that. So I 
say, if we should proyide by law that certain things should be 
done up to the point of making the report, which should then 
be made public, the commission would obey it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is the point I was raising. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; they would do that, but that would not 
bring results which would be different if the personnel of the 
commission remained as it is. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. May I trouble the Senator a moment 
longer? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. As I understand, the commission is 
not a law-making body. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; but I can show that they made one law 
quite recently and are enforcing it now. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The purpose of the commission, as I 
understand the law, was and is to see to it that the laws are 
enforced and are not violated. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If a man is honest and is a man of 
intellectual integrity, and is capable, and he sits on that com- 
mission, I have ulways assumed that he would at least en- 
deavor to determine whether the existing law was violated. It 
is not for him to make the law, but to sce to it that it is not 
violated. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not controverting that argument. 
here is a man who has committed certain acts. The question is, 
Is he guilty of unfair competition? If his case goes before 
Humphrey and Hunt and Van Fleét, it will be very difficult to 
convict him of unfair competition. That has never been de- 
fined, and the Senator from California, if he can define it, can 
get a chromo, because people have been trying to define it for 
years and nobody has yet succeeded. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Pardon me 


But 


Mr. NORRIS. Is the Senator going to define it now? 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I will indicate how it can be done. 
Mr. NORRIS. Very well. I have not anything with me, but 


if the Senator will define it, I will attend to it later. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator can pass the chromo to 
me liter, 

The Sherman antitrust bill, which subsequently became law, 
as, of course, we know, was introduced by Senator John Sher- 
man, of Ohio. The proposition antedating it was first put in 
a national platform in 1888 by William McKinley, who subse- 
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quently became President. The bill, if I remember correctly, 
was introduced by Senator Sherman and became a law in 1890. 
It passed the Senate, which happened to be Republican, and it 
passed the House of Representatives, which also happened to 
be of that political persuasion, and was approved by a Repub- 
lican, Benjamin Harrison. My recollection is that the first 
important case under the so-called Sherman antitrust law was 
brought in Massachusetts, and none other than the great Elihu 
Root was attorney for the plaintiff. The suit was against the 
National Cash Register Co. The Federal Reporter contains a 
copy of Mr. Root’s brief. 

Now, immediately to answer the question as to what is un- 
fair competition in contemplation of that law, and as that law 
has been interpreted by our courts, it does happen that I 
brought an action in the State of California against that same 
company—the National Cash Register Co. It further happens 
that the charges made in that bill of equity afterwards be- 
came the subject matter of indictment. in the State of Ohio. 
What is or is not unfair competition is very difficult to deter- 
mine, but if an earnest mind, without passion and without 
prejudice, will turn to the early case referred to which was 
brought in Massachusetts and follow on down the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, I venture to say that he can determine 
what unfair competition is within the contemplation of the law. 
We can not go outside of the law, as the Senator from Ne- 
braska well knows. 

Therefore, my answer for the moment is—and, of course, it 
must necessarily be general—that what is or what is not unfair 
competition within the meaning of the law depends upon time, 
place, circumstance, amounts involved, specific acts done, mis- 
representation indulged in, amounting to fraud upon the public, 
and many other elements. My thought is—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator 5 he has defined unfair 
competition? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am telling the Senator how it may 
be defined. ‘There can be no general definition of it—that is 
quite impossible—and no law ever undertook to define it. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I was trying to say, but I was 
not able to say it so nicely as has the Senator from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Oh, the Senator states it much clearer 
than I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
for me. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am defining it right now. 

Mr. NORRIS. I fear I lack comprehension, but so far I 
have not realized that the Senator has defined it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is not the fault of the comprehen- 
sion of the Senator, but it is my poor ability that brings us 
to this condition. 

Mr. NORRIS. I notice the Senator said in his definition, 
if he has defined it, that unfair competition depended upon 
various things, and then he added, “and also upon a lot of 
other things.” Will not the Senator tell us what those other 
things are? : 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. For the moment, not to get into too 
much of a spirit of merriment, in order to determine in a given 
case what is unfair competition, many elements, many things 
are to be considered and appraised. The mere fact that a husi- 
ness is small or is large need not and does not of itself make 
it fair or unfair. My answer to that is that in a given case 
it is necessary to consider every activity of the party charged 
as that activity affects the complaining party or the publie 
at large. 

In the final analysis it may be true, as the thoughtful Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has pointed out, that in a given case the 
conclusion as to whether any charge of unfair competition or 
unfair trade is maintained depends upon the bent of mind of 
the individual judge; and therefore it may well be that, ac- 
cording to the Senator’s philosophy or his views, certain 
members of the commission are not such as he would have and 
for the reasons which he has stated. The difficulty of showing 
what unfair competition is or what is unfair trade is inherent 
in the very nature of the case. The trouble is that the law is 
thus vague, uncertain, and in some respects almost unintel- 
ligible. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator from Utah will not inter- 
rupt until the Senator from California has finished his defini- 
tion of unfair competition. 

Mr. KING. I thought he was throngh. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the purpose for which he took the 
floor. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGMN. I took the floor to say what I have said. 

Mr. NORRIS. That was to define unfair competition, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Ba it so- 


I thought the Senator was going to define it 
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Mr. NORRIS. And 1 think the Senator has given a very 
intelligent definition. I suppose everybody understands it now. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is quite as intelligent, if the Senator 
wishes to indulge in criticism, as other things that have been 
said. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not indulged in criticism. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I rose with the kindliest feeling and I 
have the greatest admiration for the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator from California came as 
near defining unfair competition as anyone I have ever found 
who attempted to do it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think so. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am glad the Senator has that opinion of 
himself, as I have. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I wish to say fo my friend from California that, 
of course, he correctly referred to the date of the introduction 
of the Sherman law. However, it was drawn as it finally came 
from the committee largely by Senater Hoar. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. He was a Republican, too, was he not? 

Mr. KING. I do not care as to that. Senator Hoar was a 
pretty good Democrat. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. He was a mighty good Republican. 

Mr. KING. His views were different from those of the Sen- 
ator on the question of the Philippines, expansion, and impe- 
rialism. However, that is not what I have risen to diseuss, 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us find out about that now. It is impor- 
tant to know whether Senator fear was a Republican or Demo- 
erat. It is also important to know whether he was the kind of 
Republican that the Senator from California is. It is very 
important to know that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 

Mr. NORRIS. Plus? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE: Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is like the storekeeper about 
whom I heard during the war. There were only two stores 
in the town, and the awner of one placed a sign in his win- 
dow reading, “We are 100 per cent American. We hate Ger- 
many; we hate Eugland; we hate France; we hate Italy; and 
we hate Russia.“ The competitor, in order not to be outdone, 
after he saw that sign and thought he would lose his trade, 
stuck up in his window a sign reading, We are 200 per cent 
American; we hate everybody.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the 
Senator, let me say that E hate no man on this earth. 

Mr. NORRIS, I am glad to hear the Senator say that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And I hate no woman and no nation. 
[Laughter.] I am at peace with the world. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Let me say a word, Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
braska yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, Senator Sherman, of Ohio, 
Was not the author of the antitrust law. George F. Edmunds 
was the author of the antitrust Jaw. He wrote the effective 
part of that law after it had been referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, of which he was chairman. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. He was a Republican, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I believe so. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I know he was. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, what I rose to say was that the 
Sherman law does not attempt to define unfair competition at 
all, as I inferred that my friend from California intimated. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No. 

Mr. KENG. The Sherman law denounces eontracts and con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is very true. 

Mr. KING, The question of unfair competition is not de- 
fined, but is referred to in the Federal Trade Commission law. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is correct. 

Mr. KING. So that the Senator in the Cash Register case 
did not bring an aetion against, to use his expression, “unfair 
competition“ away back then, because the Sherman law does 
not attempt to punish for unfair competition. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is quite true. 

Mr. KING. It is aimed at conspiracies in restraint of trade. 
So the Senator was in error. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Now, touching history for one moment, 
if the Senator from Nebraska will indulge me just a second 
longer 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Since my statement of historical events 
is drawn in question by the Nestor of the Senate, my recollec- 


I am a 100 per cent plus Republican. 


Does the Senator from Ne- 
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tion is that. William MeKinley introduced fn the convention a 
proposed plank, which became a part of the Republican plat- 
form, calling for a Federal or national law to prevent con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade. It is my recollection that the 
antitrust bill was introduced by Senator John Sherman. That 
is my recollection, Doubtless other Senators contributed to 
perfeeting the bill; aud it doubtless is true, as the Senator 
from Iowa says, that Senator Edmunds wrote important previ- 
sions which became a part of that law. That is what I started 
out to say. i 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not detracting from the reputation of 
Senator Sherman, but the truth is that whem he introduced the 
bill and it went to the Committee on the Judiciary Senator 
Edmunds prepared the phrase with which we are now so 
familiar, and which begins the antitrust law; that is, the pro- 
hibition against any contract or agreement or conspiracy in 
restraint of trade and ecommerce. 

Mr. NEBLY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne 
braska yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. NORRIS. F yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. NEELY. Is the Senator from California of the opinion 
that if the theory which he has expounded at considerable 
length and with his usual clarity were adopted as an amend- 
ment to the Federal Trade Commission act, a man like Hum- 
phrey would thereafter so administer the law as to do justice 
or grant relief to Democratic or poverty-stricken victims of un- 
fair competition? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator from California has ad- 
vanced no theory. I have stood in many courts upholding and 
endeavering to have enforced the so-called Sherman law; and 
perhaps if was, quite immaterial for me to observe that in the 
ease mentioned, which I caused to be brought in the State of 
California, I had recourse to the great case brought in Mas- 
sachusetts, and I there found that Elihu Root represented the 
plaintiff. I thought then, and I say now, that no lawyer at 
the bar has ever more intelligently, more forcefully, more per- 
suasively interpreted that law than did he in that ease. I 
favor that law. 

Mr. NEELY. But, Mr. President, I understood that the 
Senator from California was going to supply the able Senator 
from Nebraska, the cager Senate, and the anxious world a 
definition of “unfair competition.” When the Senator from 
Nebraska asked the Senator from California if he could define 
“unfair competition,” the Senator from California indicated 
that he could. and then proeecded to demonstrate his ability 
as an expositor. ; 

My question, which the Senator has not answered, is this: 
If the theories or the observations which the Senator from 
California has advanced should be adopted as amendments 
to the Federal Trade Commission aet, then, with Humphrey 
still dominating the commission, could a Democratie or pov- 
erty-stricken victim of unfair competition obtain from the 
commission proper and adequate relief? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. My answer is, yes; but first I observe 
that there is no Democratic poverty-stricken man in America. 
Everybody is prosperous in America under this Republican 
administration, 

Mr. NEBELV. If the Senator will submit his last observation 
to a vote of the 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 laboring men and women 
of the Nation who are out of employment, he will learn that 
the present administration is not as popular as its candidates 
were in November, 1924. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. There are not that many. 

Mr. NEELY. Permit me to add that I served in the House 
for a number of years while Mr. Humphrey was a Member of 
that body. During the brief depression under the Wilson 
administration Mr. Humphrey spent much of his time gloating 
over the closing of factories and the shutting down of indus- 
tries and deliriously charging every imaginable calamity and 
every conceivable crime to the Democratic Party. He proved 
to the Members of the House, on at least one side of the aisle, 
that he was the blindest and most bitter partisan that ever 
occupied a seat in Congress, His hatred of the great political 
party to which he does not belong is equaled only by his 
idolatry of big business and his adoration of the wealthy 
who contribute lavishly to Republican campaign funds. In 
my opinion, if Mr. Humphrey had been the keeper of the 
door at which Lazarus begged the crumbs that fell from the 
rich man’s table, the poor beggar would have fared worse 
than he fared in the parable. Humphrey would haye put 
Lazarus in jail for being so unfortunate as to be poor. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I haye not the honor of knowing Mr. 
Humphrey. 

Mr. NEELT. The Senator is fortunate, 


„ 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not suppose I ever saw him, nor 
was I acquainted with Lazarus, but I think he went to Abra- 
ham's bosom. 

Mr. NORRIS. From looking at the Senator, I thought he 
probably knew Lazarus. 

Mr. NEELY. It was his good fortune to go to Abraham’s 
bosom before Mr. Humphrey made the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion a farce. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And Dives went in the other direction. 

Mr. NEELY. And Dives looked over from that gulf of burn- 
ing fire and brimstone—— : 

Mr, SHORTRIDGH. And asked for what—a drop of water? 

Mr. NEELY. Yes; for water to cool his parched tongue. 
Then Abraham said to Dives: 


Remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things. 


A similar answer will never be made to any poor man who 
was dependent for his “ good things“ upon the justice or mercy 
of Humphrey or the commission he now controls for any good 
things in his lifetime. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That 
pathetic. 

Mr. NEELY, It will, indeed, and the victims of Humphrey's 
perversions of justice will find their only consolation in antici- 
pating an eternity of bliss in that heaven to which Abraham 
and Lazarus went, but to which the wicked oppressors of the 
poor may never go. 

Mr. NORRIS. I really believe that it is pathetic now. I 
really believe that the Federal Trade Commission right now 
is the refuge for monopoly, unfair competition, and unfair 
business methods. A majority of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has been made up by appointments that have brought 
about the very opposite of what the Federal Trade Com- 
mission act was intended to bring about. It is to-day a refuge 
for monopoly. Combination and monopoly can go to the Fed- 
eral ‘Trade Commission to-diy and get a clean bill of health. 
They are getting it. There never was a time in the history 
of this country, Mr. President, when wealth and monopoly 
had the grip and the power on government that they have right 
at this minute. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, 
a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Would it not be well to do away with 
the commission entirely 

Mr. NORRIS. I should be glad to do away with the com- 
mission. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And put the enforcement of the laws 
in the Department of Justice, with appropriate assistance? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not speaking of the enforcement of 
the laws. They probably would not be enforced. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Let us hope they would be by some- 
body. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; let us hope that; but you can go to 
the Federal Trade Commission, a majority of whom are in 
favor of practically all machinations that are practiced in 
business by monopoly, and get a clean bill of health and get 
it in the dark, where the public will not find it out. 

When I was interrupted by the more or less immaterial 
debate that has taken place here, I had reached the point 
where I was going to tell how, under the new rule, under 
the Humphrey régime, business is transacted in the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

After these reports are in, even after the respondent has 
had an opportunity to tell his story to the investigator, he is 
called in again before any complaint is issued against him; 
and that is not a public meeting. The complaining witness is 
not there. It is a star-chamber proceeding, a secret meeting; 
and if the complaint is such that they are convinced that it 
is true and that this respondent has violated the law, at that 
secret meeting if he says: “I plead guilty; I will not do it 
any more,” they pat him on the wrist and let him go and do 
not even give any publicity to the proceedings. If he has 
been gaining business by an unfair method of competition, 
they do not even require him to restore that which he lias 
unlawfully gained. 

It is like a court where a man might be tried for stealing 
horses. Let us suppose he stole two horses; and the prose- 
euting attorney, following the new rule of Humphrey & Co., 
instead of giving publicity to the fact that this man had been 
arrested for stealing horses, would quietly take him before the 
court and get a secret meeting, and he would say: “ Yes; I 
stole the horses, but if you will let me go I will not steal any 
more horses.’ The court would say: “All right; you may go,” 
and would say to the prosecuting attorney: “This is a secret 


will be very regrettable and 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
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proceeding, You must not tell anybody. We do not want any- 
body to know that this man has been charged with stealing 
horses“; and the court would not even make him give back 
the horses. He could keep the horses that he stole; and prob- 
ably, if he was an ordinary farmer and stole only two horses, 
that would be all he would want. There would be no occasion 
for his stealing any more. 

Here is a business man or corporation engaged in business 
which violates the law. It is guilty of unfair competition. We 
could take an actual case—the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
gave several of them this afternoon, and he has printed many 
more in the Recorp—where the commission finds that he has 
been guilty of unfair competition. Maybe it is that silk case, 
where they have sold what they advertised and represented to 
be pure silk or pure wool when it was partly shoddy or partly 
cotton. They claimed that it was silk, when in fact it was only 
half silk. In this way the honest man who was in the same 
kind of business, making silk and selling it and doing an 
lionest business, lost his customers because the man or the 
corporation that made an inferior article sold it cheaper and 
damaged him if they did not entirely ruin him in business, 
Under this secret rule, if he pleads guilty and perhaps has 
made enough profit out of it so that he can do an honest busi- 
ness in the future, they say: “All right; we will say nothing 
about it.“ Two parties have been injured, or perhaps a good 
many if they had a good many competitors. They have all 
lost business when they were doing an honest business and 
were entitled to the trade because they were doing an honest 
business. The public have been deceived and have been sold 
an article that was imperfect, believing that they were getting 
one that was perfect; and then you say to the guilty man: 
“Go back, if you agree not to sin any more, and we will say 
nothing about it.” 

Under the old rule, what would have happened? Publicity 
would have been given, The people of the country would have 
known who it was that cheated them before and who it was 
that they had done an injustice unintentionally and who were 
doing an honest business. It seems to me we ought to give 
to the man in business who is honest the right to let the 
people of the country know that he has been doing an honest 
business, and punish the man who has done dishonest business 
at least by giving publicity to the fact. 

Mr. President, I am going to read from Commissioner Nugent 
something that he has said about that rule, and perhaps abont 
some other practices before that commission. 

Commissioners Thompson and Nugent used this language in 
one of their dissenting opinions: 


Under the law the commission can proceed only when an unfair 
method of competition is pra¢ticed and the public interest is involved. 
It is perfectly plain that in the enactment of the statute the Congress 
intended to consider the rights of competitors as well as the interests 
of the people, 

Those manufacturers and merchants who deal fairly and honestly 
with their customers are entitled to the protection which the law gives 
them as against their unscrupulous competitors, and when such com- 
petitors are permitted, in a stipulation, to admit that they are guilty 
of the unfair practices charged against them and will discontinue the 
same, and thereupon have the application for complaint dismissed with- 
out any inkling to the public in respect of the matter, either as to the 
name of the respondent or the unfair practices followed by it, or when, 
months after a complaint has been Issued, it is dismissed on such 
stipulation and the only notice given to the public is that the unfair 
practices complained of, without setting them out, have been discon- 
tinued, honest manufacturers or merchants are not afforded the protec- 
tion which the statute contemplates should be accorded them. 

I believe that the purchasing public have the right to know from the 
commission's public declarations the names of those manufacturers 
and merchants who willfully and deliberately, by misbranding, false 
and misleading advertising, adulteration of their prodnets, etc., have 
robbed them of their money. I am of the opinion that in that event 
it would necessarily follow that such of the customers of the class 
referred to as became familiar with the facts would discontinue patron- 
izing them and divert their trade to their honest competitors, and that 
the latter are entitled to such increased trade by reason of their 
honesty and square dealing. 


In other words, that publicity, which is the only punishment 
in this kind of a case the commission can inflict, will let people 
know that on the one side they have been fleeced by a dishonest 
manufacturer or dealer and that on the other side is the 
honest man who has been doing an honest business, and they 
ean shift their trade, if they have been deceived, from the 
dishonest to the honest dealer. Under this secret rule they can 
not do that, because the honest man has lost trade to which he 
was entitled and the dishonest man has gained trade to which 
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he was not entitled, and the people do not know who is the 
dishonest man and who is the honest one. I read further from 
this dissenting opinion: 


During the years I have served on the commission, time and again 
men who have been charged with unfair methods of competition have 
advised individual commissioners, or members of our staff, that they 
were desirous of doing anything which the commission thought proper 
In order to settle the case against them without. the issuance of a 
complaint, for the reason a complaint made public would injure their 
business. Where an unfair practice is willfully and deliberately fol- 
lowed by a manufacturer, or a merchant, and he has thereby taken 
advantage of his customers, despoiled them of their hard-earned 
dollars, and deprived his honest competitors of the business that would 
have come to them, he, and he only, not the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, is responsible for whatever injury may result to him by giving 
publicity to the facts in the case, and he should not be heard to com- 
plain as the injury follows his own* wrongful and unlawful conduct, 


Mr. President, do we want men guilty of unfair and dis- 
honest methods of trade to go scot-free? Are we going to say 
to the business of the world, “ You can go on with dishonest 
methods; you can cheat and you can lie in your advertising, 
and you can misrepresent to your purchasers. You can drive 
honest men off the field by dishonest methods, and the only 
danger you run is that if the Federal Trade Commission get 
at you, they will make you stop. That is all.” 

Will that be conducive to honesty in the business world? 
Will it be a good thing to say in advance to every man entering 
business that he can be as dishonest as he pleases, “and if the 
Federal Trade Commission catches you, all you have to do is 
to plead guilty in the dark, keep all the dishonest dollars you 
have made, and live an honest life from that time on?” 

That is putting a premium on dishonesty. It is penalizing 
honesty. It is giving the dishonest man an adyantage, and 
denying the honest man a square deal. 

1 read from an article in The Searchlight on Congress: 


Since Mr. Humphrey came into control it has become the rule and 
practice of the commission not only to dismiss certain applications for 
complaints “on stipulation,” but also to dismiss cases “after formal 
complaints haye been issued.” 

These dismissals are made without publicity. 

Morcover, in matters before the board of review, “the other inter- 
ested parties "—competitors and the public—are now practically ex- 
eluded from all participation and Influence. 


I quote again from Mr. Nugent: 


In accordance with the long-established procedure of the commission 
when a complaint is received it is referred to the chief examiner for 
investigation, and he assigns one of his staff to ascertain the facts in 
the matter complained of. When the investigation is completed, the 
examiner prepares liis report reviewing the faets, and recommends the 
dismissal of the application or that formal complaint be Issued, and 
the record, including the Investigator’s written report of interviews 
had by him with interested parties and otbers, as well as such docu- 
mentary cvidence as he obtained, Is forwarded to the office of the chief 
examiner where it is examined by tbat official or his assistant, who, 
in writing, agrees or disagrees with the recommendutlon of the inves- 
tigator. Prior to the adoption of the new rule the case was then sent 
to the board of review, which consisted of three lawyers, and after 
an cxamination of the entire file the board prepared a report in writ- 
ing recommending the dismissal of the application, the issuance of a 
complaint, or such other action as it considered advisable. The case 
then went to an individual commissioner who, in turn, went over the 
entire record and made such recommendation to the full commission 
in respect to its disposition as he deemed proper, whereupon the com- 
mission took final action, that is to say, ordered the isgnance of a 
formal complaint, entered an order dismissing the application, placed 
it on the suspense calendar to await final determination, either by the 
commission or by a court, of a case then pending involving the same 
questions, or otherwise, as a majority of the commission decided, 

Chairman Van Fleet and Commissioners Hunt and Humphrey 
changed the procedure above set out, on motion of Chairman Van 
Fleet. as follows: 

Moved that in all cases before the board of review before it shall 
recommend to the commission that a complaint issue it shall give to 
the proposed respondent a hearing before said board to show cause 
why a complaint should not be Issued, Said hearing shall be informal 
in its nature and not Involve the taking of testimony. The proposed 
respondent shall be allowed to make or submit such statement of facts 
or law as it desires. The extent and control of such hearing shall 
rest with the majority of said board, Three weeks’ notice of time 
und place of such hearing shall be served on the respondent by the 
secretary of the commission.” 


This board of review now consists of five men. Before the 


new rule there were only three. But in order more effectively 
to carry out the purpose of the rule and get dismissals at that 
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star-chamber secret procedure the board was increased, and 
presumably the three commissioners who controlled the com- 
mission named the board. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. KING, I may say to the Senator that, from investiga- 
tions which I have made and information which I have ob- 
tained that is reliable, I have discovered that no appointments 
are made now or have been made since the accession of Mr. 
Humphrey in which the minority have had any voice what- 
ever. It is not a bipartisan board any longer; it is partisan, 
and the three majority members dictate all the appointments, 
and the personnel added to the board were the selection of the 
three majority members. 

Mr. NORRIS. I had no doubt whatever but that that was the 
case, because there would be no object in increasing the board 
unless it were to take that means of controlling it. 

Mr. Nugent said further: 


It win be observed that, under the new rule, the business man who 
lodged the complaint with the commission is afforded no opportunity 
to appear at the hearing and by cross-examination or otherwise in- 
form the board concerning the truthfulness or untruthfumess of the 
statements made by the proposed respondept. I consider the change 
in procedure decidedly unfair and unjust as, to quote the language in 
a rule recently adopted by the majority, “the competitor Injured and 
the public” are interested parties and their rights should be pro- 
tected by bringing to light all of the facts. I do not believe that 
after the commission's investigation has been closed and the proposed 
respondent's violation of the law is shown to the satisfaction of the 
board, and it will be noted that it is only in such cases that the 
respondent is accorded a hearing, respondent should be permitted to 
appear before the board, recently increased from three to five taem- 
bers, to make a further and additional “ statement“ in respect of the 
ease, which “statement,” not made under oath, may, if accepted as 
true, influence the board jn its decision and induce it to recommend 
the dismissal of the application for complaint, and the ease will be 
then reported to the commission for final determination with respond- 
ent’s “statement” unchallenged, 


The article in this magazine comments: 


Since February 25, 1925, the beginning of Mr. Humphrey's domi- 
nance, there have been more than 50 dismissals of cases, most of 
them important, upon stipulation of the accused concerns that the 
illegalities would be discontinued, and without publicity of either the 
charges or conditions of settlement. 


The Searchlight on Congress, from which I have read, is 
the number for July, 1925. I presume there are many nuni- 
bers since that. 

The antipublicity rule was adopted on the Gth day of April 
by Mr. Humphrey, Mr. Van Fleet, and Mr. Hunt. Voting 
against it were Mr. Nugent and Mr. Thompson. In part it 
reads as follows: 


From and after this date, in the settlement of any matter by stipn- 
lation before complaint is issued, no statement In reference thereto 
shall be made by the commission for publication. After a complaint 
is issued, no statement in regard to the case shall be made by the 
commission for publication until after the final determinatlon of the 
case. 


Mr. President, if that new rule of the commission were in 
vogue in our courts, we would have to keep secret every charge 
ever made ngainst any criminal in any court in the United 
States until the trial had been finally disposed of and the 
verdict and judgment rendered; and if during that time the 
defendant wanted to come in and plead guilty, and go sect-free 
after he had pleaded guilty, and do it all sceretly, with only 
a promise that he would not do it any more, that course could 
be pursued. It is a procedure unknown in any other civilized 
country in the world. 

I read further from the dissenting opinion of Mr. Nugent 
and Mr. Thompson. 


It is true that It is the duty of the commission to put a stop to 
unfair methods of competition, That object cin only be attained by 
“pitiless publicity " concerning those who are willfully guilty of such 
methods. I do not agree with the majority that we should save such 
violators of the law from the condemnation of the public. Publicity 
will not only bring about a cessation of such practices on their part 
but deter others who might be tempted to adopt the same practices in 
order to meet the unfair competition or for other reasons. 

1 do not sce much, if any, difference betwoen the man who steals a 
pocketbook and the man who knowingly, by false and misleading sayer- 
tisiog, adulteration of his products, palming off, cte., robs his cus- 
tomers, The result is the same in either case, The distinction les 
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largely In the means employed. The pocketbook may contain five or 
fifty dollars, while the dishonest business man may obtain thousands 
or tens of thousands, depending on the volume of his business and the 
length of time he followed the unfair methods. No man would con- 
tend that the pickpocket should not be proceeded against, or that tf 
he would stipulate in writing that he Is guilty of the offense charged 
and would agree not to again commit it, he would not be tried and the 
matter would be dismissed without publicity, and I am of the opinion 
the commission should not so deal with business men who knowingly 
are guilty of the unlawful acts above referred to. 


Mr. President, much more might be said and much more 
time of the Senate might be taken in a legitimate discussion of 
this particular provision. It seems to me that if the commis- 
sion is going into the business of forgiving wrongdoers and 
withholding from the knowledge of the public the acts of 
wrongdoing they are worse than useless. As Mr. Nugent said 
in his dissenting opinion, it is an inducement to dishonest men 
to practice dishonest methods in business. It holds out a 
reward to the man who is dishonest. Some men are only 
honest because of fear of punishment. If we take that power 
away, they will indulge without limit in dishonest methods. 
This new rule of the commission holds out publicity to the 
whole world an offer that, it seems to me, says to the dishonest 
mau, Euter into business, be dishonest, rob your customers, 
cheat your competitors, make all the money you can, keep it up 
as long as you can, and if the commission ever does get after 
you all you will have to do is to stop, and then you can con- 
tinue and do an honest business and the people will never know 
of your dishonest act, or if you do not want to do an honest 
business you can go out of the particular business in which 
you were engaged and go into another business and do the 
same thing over again. You can start in a different line 
with the same practices and the same results.” 

It is offering a premium to dishonesty. It is a perversion 
of the law under which the commission was established. It is 
tending toward the destruction of the very fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which our Government rests, as was so well 
pointed out this afternoon by the junior Senator from Utah. 
I can not understand how a people can be so blind to the 
conditions by which monopoly is getting its grip upon the 
business of the country and is receiving the sanction and the 
approval of governmental institutions composed of men who 
were put there ostensibly because they believed in giving that 
kind of approval to dishonest methods. I can not understand 
how the people of the country can rest under the certainty 
that we are traveling day by day nearer to the grip of 
monopoly and dishonest methods in business that must in the 
end infiuence, if not entirely control, the entire business 
structure of our country. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, there has been n great deal said 
to-duy about the new rule of the Federal Trade Commission. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Record. the 
address delivered by W. E. Humphrey in May, 1925, on that 
subject before the United States Chamber of Commerce of 
Washington, D. 0. S 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The address is as follows: 


ReMARKS OF COMMISSIONER W. E. HUMPHREY AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 
ov Tun UNITED STATES CHAMBER of COMMERCE, May 20, 1925, Ar 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The act creating the Federal Trade Commission provides that it is 
the duty of the commission, whenever it shall have reason to believe 
that a party is using any “unfair methods of competition,” to proceed 
against such party, provided that it shall appear to the commission 
that such proceeding * would be to the interest of the public.“ 

In the “interest of the public” is the chart and compass that 
should direct always the course of the commission. Since I became 
n member of the commission, although it has been but a short time, 
many changes have been made in its purpose and methods. I believe 
these changes are right and in the public interest. I believe that these 
changes are in the interest of honest business. It is my purpose to 
tell you briefly some of the more Important changes that have been 
made and why they were made, For all these changes the eredit and 
responsibillty belongs equally to each member of the majority of the 
commission. 

The majority believe that those engaged in business are generally 
honest, ‘The foundation of the changes in the rules is found in the 
fact that the majority believes that there should be some reasonable 
showing before branding as crooks those accused of breaking the anti- 
trust laws, We demand evidence, We refuse to convict on suspicion 
and possibilities, y 

In the past when a complaint was recelyed an ex parte investigation 
was made, Sometimes these investigations were extensive, often they 


Without objection, it is so 
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were superficial, and not infrequently they were merely formal. Upon 
such an investigation a complaint was issued against the respondent— 
that being the term used to designate those against whom the com- 
mission proceeds—and Immediately upon the issuance of this complaint 
the commission itself officially gave out publicity as to the charges 
against the respondent. Such publicity, coming with the official stamp, 
especlally in cases where the respondent was prominent or the political 
effect Important, was given wide circulation. Particularly was this 
true of any sensational statements made in the publicity. It sometimes 
happened that the respondent knew nothing of the matter whatever 
until it saw itself advertised as a crook by the headlines in the public 
press, and never was the respondent given an opportunity to be heard 
before such publicity was issued. It frequently happened that therc- 
after, on the hearing of the case, sometimes mouths afterwards, some- 
times years afterwards, that it was found that the respondent was 
entirely innocent and the case was dismissed. But this dismissal 
brought no headlines in the press, It was not news. It furnished no 
text for socialistic and Bolshevist propaganda, It furnished no politi- 
cal weapon for those who preach the doctrine of universal dishonesty 
In the conduct of American business. The injury done to the respond- 
ent, the poison injected into the public mind, was not removed by the 
dismissal of the case, 

Let me give you an illustration. In giving these illustrations the 
facts may not be exactly as they occurred. If they are not, they 
might very eäsily have occurred, The commission issued a complalnt 
Against a company charged with having illegally acquired the stock 
and assets of several competitors, That respondent had arranged to 
borrow some $40,000,000 to finance this transaction, When the case 
came to trial it was found that the transactlon was perfectly legitimate 
and would have been to the public interest, But what a travesty on 
justice! The publicity given ont when the complaint was issued caused 
the banks to withdraw the loan; the credit of the respondent was 
destroyed; it was a bankrupt long before the case was heard. Not 
only the respondent but the other companies that were to be con- 
solidated with it were ruined and a great, legitimate industry de- 
stroyed. Both the public and the respondent were entirely without 
redress. 

STIPULATIONS 


Another change in our rules of far-reaching Importance is in regard 
to settling cases by stipulation. If a party is violating the antitrust 
law and by stipulation quits such practice, why is not the public as 
fully protected by such stipulation as they would be by going to the 
expense of a trial and issuing an order thereafter? 

It seems to me that our plan of stipulation not only accomplishes 
nll that can be secured by trial and sayes the public expense, but that 
it is in harmony with the spirit of our jurisprudence that always 
holds out every inducement to settle controversies by compromise and 
settlement without litigation so long as the public interest is pro- 
tected. And let it not be forgotten that in many cases a stipulation 
ean be secured where conviction on trial would be impossible. I sub- 
mit to you the wisdom and justice of this new procedure, 


OBJECTIONS TO STIPULATIONS 


Nothing has aroused greater opposition from those who are opposed 
to the change in rules than our policy of settling cases by stipulation. 
Our opponents say that this should not be done; that in all cases 
where stipulations are warranted the case should proceed to trial. As 
I construe it the primal duty of the commission is to protect the 
public from unlawful practices. If this can be accomplished by stipu- 
lation instead of litigation, leaving out of the question the great 
cost to the taxpayer in these days of dire necessity for ceonomy, what 
can be the objecton to so stipulate? I know the objection voiced by 
the opponents to such procedure. They say that they want to terror- 
ize dishonest business. To use the stock phrase of the professional 
demagogue, they tell us that they want to “ put the fear of God into 
the hearts of the dishonest.” But while we are terrorizing the 10 
men in business that are dishonest, are we not at the same time 
terrorizing the 90 men that are honestly trying to obey the law? 
It is absolutely dishonest to claim that there is a clear and distinct 
line between what is and what is not unlawful under the antitrust 
acts. It is, therefore, absolutely dishonest to say that when they are 
violated it is always done purposely. It is absolutely dishonest to 
say that when men violate the antitrust act their action ts always as 
reprehensible, and that it is done as knowingly as when men violate 
laws that for ages have been recognized by common consent without 
statutes. The Supreme Court of the United States has many times 
divided upon what action constituted an unfair method of competition, 
How can it honestly be contended, then, that business men know with 
certainty? 

The chief objection to settling cases by stipulation lies in the fact 
that it tends to lessen the publicity that the demagogue and tlie 
fanatic wish to use lu thelr propaganda of socialism and discontent, 


CASES THAT CAN NOT BE SETTLED BY STIPULATION 


Do not forget that our rules in regard to publicity and to stipula- 
tlon do not apply in cases where tho business itself is inherently 
fraudulent or where the business is legitimate but is conducted in such 
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manner as to show the dishonesty of those engaged in It, or where 
the record and reputution of those complained of are such as to 
warrant the commission in believing that a stipulation would not be 
honestly entered into or honestly observed. To this class of cases 
belong stock-selling schemes, those that commonly come under what is 
designated as the “blue-sky law”; the so-called industrial schools, 
with their false and misleading advertisements, that are robbing and 
plackmalling the ambitious young men and women of to-day who are 
_ endeavoring to better their conditions; the merchant who sells one 
Glass of goods and delivers another to the purchaser. The public 
Interest demands in cases of this kind an immediate exposure of such 
parties, Stipulations with them would not be justified on any ground, 
The commission will give the widest publicity in its dealings with 
| crooks. And let all understand that under no circumstances will the 


commission stipulate with dishonesty, ` 


RESULT OF STIPULATION 


By our rule of stipulation more than 50 per cent of the controversies 
before the commission are being settled fairly and honestly and to the 
interest of the public, without the expeuse aud work of a trial, and 
to the very great saving of money to the taxpayer; and that the 
injustices both to the respondent and to the public of improvident 
action und premature publicity are practically eliminated and thut 
it gives to the commission the addftional time and the opportunity 
to properly consider the reilly important purposes for which it was 
created. 

PAPERS VOLUNTARILY SUBMITTED 


The majority of the commission believes that the interest of the 
public can be best promoted by assisting honest business, We believe 
that in order to help most effectively honest business that we must 
have the confidence of honest business. I want the business men of 
this country to know that we have no ulterlor motive in any action or 
investigation we may make or in the acquiring of any information, We 
want our actions to square with our motives, We want everyone 16 
know that they can deal with us on the square and that their con- 
fidence will be sacredly protected. In view of this policy, the com- 
mission has decided that herenfter in any matter whatever, where 
the respondent yolunturily submits any papers or documents of any 
kind whatsoever to the commission, that they will be held as strictly 
confidential. No one else can inspect them except upon proper order 
of the courts, In other words, we want the business men of the 
country to know that when we ask them for Information such infor- 
mation is for us alone. We want them to understand that whatever 
they may think of what has been done in the past hereafter the 
Federal Trade Commission is not going to be a sort of smelling com- 
mittee or a detective agency for any other department of the Gov- 
ernment, 


REMEDY IN COURT 


In the past many cases have been brought before the commission 
where the aggrieved party had a plain and adequate remedy at hiw. 
A familiar illustration is that of the cases where concerns are en- 
gaged in the same business, both conducting its affairs in un honest 
tanner, with no complaint from the public about the action of either, 
One would accuse the other of infringing umlawfully upon its trade 


name, It would appeal to the commission, and the commission would 
take jurisdiction of the matter. In such case, the public interest is 
small. There is a plain and direct way for redress in the courts. As 


the commission feels that at all times it must be controlled by the 
public interest, we feel, especially in view of the many more important 
matters demanding our attention, that we are not justified in spending 
“the public time and money in the prosecution of such cases. We do 
not believe the taxpayer should pay the cost of private litigation, 


SMALL CASES 


In the past much time and money of the commission has frequently 
been expended In cases that are comparatively insignificant. I recall 
one case where a Spaniard, a foreigner, was manufacturing smoking 
tobacco in 2 room in his residence in San Francisco. He saw a label 
of one of the great tobacco companies in New York; it attracted his 
attention and met with his approval. Being entirely ignorant of both 
our language and the law, he copied these labels. After an expenditure 
of some considerable money and the time of the investigators, it was 
discovered that the amount he manufactured was trifling and that in 
any event the commission had no jurisdiction, for it was not sold in 
Interstate commerce. 

I recall another case where the controversy was between sign paint- 
ers about the right to usg the word “Jack” on their signs, this being 
the name of one of the individuals. The commission had one investi- 
gator take up this case, and then for some reason they took another 
bite at the cherry and sent another investigator. The whole affair 
was insignificant, I should Judge, as one of the contestants sold all his 
interest in the business for $750. 

Another case was a more or less violent quarrel of two firms as to 
the right to use the nume of a certain brand of sausage. 

In each of these cases there was a direct and easy remedy in the 
courts. The public interest was insignificant, The majority of the 
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commission does not belleve that it Is to the interest of the public; 
that they are fulfilling their duty to the public when they prosecute 
such cases, when there are matters directly affecting the welfare of 
millions waiting for examination and settlement. 


WORK NOT LESSENED 


Do not think that the work of the commission will be lessened by 
the new rules. Such will not be the case. Our work will not be less- 
ened; it will only be changed. There are matters now of great impor- 
tance directly affecting the interests of thousands—in many cases, of 
millions—of American citizens imperatively demanding our immedate 
attention, There are more big matters than we can possibly care for. 
Under such circumstances we believe that the public interest demands 
that we attend to the big things and drop the little things. 


CROOKED BUSINESS 


I hope that nothing that I have said will lead anyone to believe 
that the commission docs not think that there is any crookedness in 
American business. There is some dishonesty in the conduct of busi- 
ness In this country, of course. That percentage, I believe, is com- 
paratively small and is growing less, 

However, we must not deceive ourselves, There are many concerns 
in this country that are deliberately and premeditatively, for a finan- 
cial consideration, violating the antitrust laws. These concerns are a 
discredit to American business. These concerns are injuring honest 
business, 

There is going to be a great disappointment to the dishonest man 
who thinks the road is going to be made easier for him by the changes 
that we have made in the methods of the commission. On the con- 
trary, he is going to meet with more trouble than ever before. The 
commission has abolished many details, has stopped spending its time 
on comparatively unimportant matters, and in the future it will be in 
a position to give more time and attention to the crooks than ever 
before, And mark my prediction, that hereafter when a complaint is 
issued by the commission, it is going to meau something. 


CHANGRAS IN PURLICITY 


The only material changes that have been made in regurd to the 
commission using publicity are two: 

1. We no longer give out publicity when the complaint is filed, but 
do so after the case is tried. a 

2. We open the files to the publie when the respondent files his 
answer or when the time for filing it has expired, so that both sidea 
of the cases can be had by the public at the same time, believing that 
thereby the public will be best served and the respondent most fairly 
treated. 

Before the adoption of the new rules, as already stated, the commis- 
sion itself gave out a statement in reference to the conrplaint, at the 
time it was filed, and, of course, the complaint was thereafter at all 
times open to the public. 


SOURCE OF OPPOSITION 


Naturally, you ask whence comes the opposition to the changes in 
procedure; whence «all this tumult and shouting, this denunciation, 
vituperation, and misrepresentation about what these changes mean? 
This ery of robbing the minority of the commission of their rights, 
Our opponents, in the extreme anguish of patriotic martyrdom, exclaim 
that the rights guaranteed them by the Constitution are destroyed be- 
cause the commission no longer gives out publicity when a complaint 
is issued, 

What constitutional rights are destroyed by this change? The 
constitutional right to commit a great wrong and escape responsibility 
for the result. The constitutional right to condemn without a trial, 
The constitutional right to blacken reputations without a hearing. 

These protests against the change in procedure do not come from 
the business interests of the country. Business has almost universally 
approved these changes. They do nat come from the publie generally. 
The public is almost entirely favorable, They do not come from the 
Democratic Party. They do not come from the Republican Party. 
Both these parties believe in constitutional government and the com- 
mission being controlled by the elementary principles of our juris- 
prudence, 

This opposition comes from the vocal and beatific fringe, the pink 
edges that border both of the two old parties. It comes from that 
element whose political platform is expediency, whose political creed is 
that “whatever is, is wrong.“ From that class that looks upon the 
world with a jaundiced eye, that believes that success and dishonesty 
in American business are synonymous. 

The exact truth is that the opposition to the changes in procedure 
comes from those who belicve that these changes will prevent them 
from using the commission for personal and political purposes. I make 
this statement, measuring my words, based upon the facts that I have 
learned since I became a member of the commission. 

So far as I can p*event it, the Federal Trade Commission is not 
going to be used as 4 publicity bureau to spread socialistic propaganda, 
In so far as I can prevent it, the commission is not going to be used 
to advance the political or personal fortunes of any person or party. 
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I express the faith of the majority of the commission as it is com- 
posed to-day when I say: 

We do not believe that success is a crime. 

We do not believe that failure is a virtue, 

We do not believe that wealth is presumptively wrong. 
We do not believe that poverty is presumptively right. 

We do not believe that industry, economy, honesty, and brains should 
be penalized. 

We do not believe that Incompetency, extravagance, idleness, and in- 
efficiency should be glorified. 

We do not believe that big business and crooked business are 
synonymons. 

True, we will give closer serntiny to big business than to small 
business because of its greater power for good or evH. 

We believe that 90 per cent of American business is honest. 

We believe that 90 per cent of American business is anxious to obey 
the law. 

We want to help this 90 per cent of honesty. 

We want to control or destroy the 10 per cent that is crooked. 

In this endeaver we want your help. We hope to deserve it. 

Ir. FESS. I also ask unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Recorp some excerpts from another speech by 
the same member of the Federal Trade Commission delivered 
before the Washington Chamber of Commerce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
The excerpts are as follows: 


EXCERPTS rrom SPEECH BY FEDERAL Trape Commrsstonsr W. E. 
HUMPHREY MADE BEFORE TIHE WASHINGTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
ON November 17, 1925 


RESULT OF STIPULATION 


The proof of the pudding is the cating thereof. What has been the 
practical result of this rule of stipulation? I know of no way so 
fairly to show what it has accomplished as to compare it with what 
was done under the old rule. 

The rule of stipulation went into effect on the 11th day of March, 
1925. For the year immediately preceding that date, under the old 
rule, the commission issued 54 orders to cease and desist. That means 
that by the action of the commission 54 concerns in the country were 
ordered to cense their violation of law. Assuming that none of these 
eases were appealed, and all these orders were obeyed—suppositions 
that are, of course, not correct—then the commission, during the last 
year of the old rule, protected the public from unfair practices of one 
concern each week. I submit that this is not a bad record, and 
shows that the commission was justifying its existence, 

But look at the other side of the pleture. Of course, it took some 
time to get the new rule Into working order, and still more important, 
it must be remembered that it took some time before the rule could 
opernte, as it applied only to cases initiated after the rule was 
adopted. But assuming that it commenced working immediately. 
Leaving out July and August, when the commission was practically in 
vacation and deciding no eases, then we have bad this new rule work- 
ing part of March, all of April, May, June, September, and October, 
a little less than six months. 

What is the result? In those six months we have protected the 
public from the unlawful practices of 184 concerns. 

During the last two months since the new rule has been funetloning 
to full capacity, we have protected the public, by stipulation alone, 
from the fraudulent and unfair practices of 69 concerns. Or, under 
the old rule, the commission stopped one fraudulent concern each 
week—and under the new rule they stopped one fraudulent concern 
each day. 

Of course, the big thing, the overshadowing thing, in the work of the 
Federal Trade Commission is the protecting the public from these 
violations of law which injure the public in countless ways, but there 
is also another side to this question, In these days of such tax burdens 
as the American citizen has never before carried, the most popular 
as well as the most necessary demand of the hour is economy, Under 
the present rule of stipulation the cost of settling cases as compared 
with the old aystem is nominal. Or, to put it another way, it cost 
32,500 more in each case to protect the public from unlawful practices 
by order than it does by stipulation, or in sum, the new rules during 
the first six months of their opcrations have saved the American tax- 
payer approximately $500,000. That is, it would have cost a balt 
million dollars more to accomplish the same result under the old rule 
than it does to accomplish it under the new rule. And do not forget 
that if the same result had been accomplished at all under the old 
rule it would Lave taken several years to do it and In the meantime 
the publie would bave been suffering in many cases from a continua- 
tion of the unlawful practices. Not only this, but the money that has 
been saved and the time of the commission, and its large organization 
can be devoted to other urgent cases and other matters of great public 
importance, 
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Let me point out another very great benefit of this rule. When 
I went upon the commission we were more than 500 cases behind our 
docket. Under this new rule, for the first time in the history of the 
commission, it is more than keeping up with the work. In a few 
months more we will not only haye taken care of all new cases but will 
have disposed of all of the old cases and will be even with our docket. 
This means that hereafter when a case is brought, instead of being 
months or years in deciding it, it will be disposed of promptly. There 
are cases upon the docket now that have been pending from five to 
nine years, To dispose of cases promptly will give added relief to the 
publie and save money to the taxpnyer, be fair to the accused, and of 
ndvantage to all concerned. By this new rule of stipulation we are 
settling more than 75 per cent of the cases of law violation promptly, 
saving the time of the commission and money of the taxpayer, prevent- 
ing of wrong by unjustified publicity both to the public and the aceused, 
and, above all, we are more fully protecting the public interests. 

During the past few weeks I have spoken to several audiences in 
different parts of the country upon this rule of stipulation. I have 
watched with some care the press comments, and I have yet to find a 
single American citizen that has not approved this stipulation rule, 
except only that class intent on spreading the propaganda that success 
and dishonesty in American business are synonymous, 


Mr, FESS. Mr. M. A. Morrison, a distinguished attorney, 
prepared a brief legislative history of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission act. I have examined it pretty carefully and I think it 
is worth while printing in the Rxconb. I think every Member 
of the Senate would like to have it. I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, 
mission is granted. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION ACT 
(By Martin A. Morrison) 
The CHIEF COUNSEL, FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 

Sin: In compliance with your request for a memorandum touching 
on the legislative history of the Federal Trade Commission act, I 
submit the following: 

Prior to the general election of 1912 there had grown up a public 
demand for legislation to clarify the Federal antitrust laws and sim- 
plify their administration. Business men did not know the law 
applicable to the transaction in which they were engaged or desired 
to engage, the ablest lawyers in the country were in disagreement 
among themselves or frankly doubtful, the courts were in conflict 
with each other, and judges of the same court frequently divided on 
the guilt or innocence of the defendant in an antitrust case. A feel- 
Ing of insecurity pervaded business circles and also in the minds of 
those interested or engaged in law enforcement. Parties thought it 
unfair to be required to incur criminal penalties or abandon what they 
and their attorneys believed to be their rights. 

At a stil, carller time tentative measures had been introduced into 
the Congress. On the 26th day of July, 1911, the Senate had by 
resolution directed its Committee on Interstate Commerce to Inquire 
Into the advisability of additional legislation. 

The three political partics—Republican, Democratic, and Progres- 
sive—incorporated plauks in their platforms in the campaign of 1912 
expressly or impliedly advocating a Federal commission to aid in the 
administration of antitrust laws relating to interstate commerce. 

At the opening of the firet regular session of the Sixty-third Con- 
gress, December 2, 1913, the President, Woodrow Wilson, in his annual 
address to the Congress referred to the great need of such legislation 
nud promised to address the Congress on that question in a separate 
message at an early day, I qnote only a few words of this message, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, December 2, 1913, page 44: 

“No doubt we shall all wish and the country will expect this to be 
the central subject of our deliberations during the present session; 
but It is a subject of many sides, and so deserving of careful und 
discriminating discussion that I shall take the Uberty of addressing 
you upon it in a special message at a later date than this. It is of 
capital importance that the business men of this country should be 
relieved of all uncertainties of Jaw with regard to their enterprises 
and investments and a clear path indicated which they can travel with- 
out anxiety. It is as important that they should be relieved of em- 
barrassment and set free to prosper as that private monopoly should 
be destroyed, The ways of action should be thrown wide open.“ 

On January 20, 1914, the President deliyered such special message 
advocating the creation of an Interstate trade commission, with ade- 
quate powers, together with certain other additional legislation. 

The spirit of the President's recommendation is fairly inferable from 
the following excerpts from such special message: 

“The business of the country awaits also, has long waited, and has 
suffered because’ it could not obtain, further and more explicit legis- 
latiye definition of the policy and meaning of the existing antitrust 
law, Nothing hampers business like uncertainty, Nothing dauuts or 
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discourages it like the necessity to take chances, to run the risk of 
falling under the condemnation of the law before it cun make sure just 
what the law is.” 

s * . » * . . 

“And the business men of the country desire something more than the 
menace of legal process in these matters be made explicit and intelli- 
gible. They desire the advice, the definite guidance and Information 
wich can be supplied by an administrative body and interstate trade 
commission, 

“The opinion of the country would instantly approve of such a com- 
Mission. It would not wish to see it empowered to make terms with 
monopoly or in any sort to assume control of business as if the Gov- 
eriment made itself responsible, It demands such a commission ouly 
as an indispensable instrument of information and publicity, as a 
clearing house for the facts by which both the public mind and the 
manngers of great business undertakings should be guided, and as an 
instrumentality for doing justice to business where the processes of 
courts or the natural forces of correction outside the courts are Inade- 
quate to adjust the remedy to the wrong in a way that will meet all 
the equities and circumstances of the case.” 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States submitted the 
question of the creation of a Federal Trade Commission to a referendum 
vote of the local chambers of commerce, which represent in a large 
way the business—big and little and of intermediate sizes—of the 
entire country, Whe vote Indicated an overwhelming majority in favor 
of the proposed legislation. 

Bills to effectuate what appeared to be a general purpose were intro- 
duced simultaneously hy the chairmen of the Committees on the 
Judiciary in the two Houses of the Congress on the 24th day of Janu- 
afy, 1914, the legislative day of January 22 haying been extended to 
include that day. ‘The House bill haying been referred to the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on the 13th day of 
April, 1914, Representative Covington, of that committee, introduced 
a new bill for that committee, H. R. 15613, which was finally enacted 
into the Federal Trade Commission act. 

The House bill was reported with a favorable recommendation by 
the committee in charge, came up for consideration and action, was 
debated at length, and amended and passed by the House on the Sth day 
of June, 1914. The bill did not carry section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission act or any provision similar to It. 

In the Senate, the House bill was referred to the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, On June 13, 1914, the committee reported 
the bill with an amendment and a recommendation that the amendment 
be adopted and that the bill so amended be passed. The proposed 
fimendment was a substitute bill. 

The bill was considered and debated in tae Senate and, after amend- 
ment, was passed by the Senate on the Sth day of August, 1914. The 
bill, as passed by the Senate, contained a section 5 which carried a 
portion of the provisions of section 5 of the present act, but lacked 
u substantial part thereof. 

The amended bill was returned to the House. The House refused to 
concur in the amendments of the Senate and asked for a committee of 
conference. The bill went to conference and was given careful con- 
sideration, The conferees reported the bill back to the two Houses 
with a recommendation of an amendment and that the bill so amended 
be passed. The amendment consisted of a substitute bill in the lan- 
guage of the present Trade Commission act.’ The report of the con- 
ferees was finally adopted by the Senate on the 8th day of September, 
1914. It was adopted by the House on the 10th day of september, 
1914, without a dissenting vote. It was approved by the President on 
September 26, 1914. 


During the debate on the Dill in the Senate, Senator Newlands, a, 


chairman of the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, bad charge 
of the bill on the floor. His vlews as to the spirit, purpose, and effect 
of section 5 of the act may be fairly inferred from the following 
excerpts from his words spoken in the course of the debate (Con- 
GUESSIONAL Reconp, June 25, 1914, p. 11109): 

“Mr. NBWLAN DS. Of course, it is possible in criticizing this bill to 
state extreme cases that apparently reduce the bill to an absurdity, 
though I am not inclined to admit that the case to which the Senator 
has referred would have that effect. 1 presume that this tribunal will 
act as the courts do according to the legal maxim de minimis lex non 
curat. I imagine that a tribunal of this kind will not concern itself 
about trifling affairs. A complaint may be presented to it and the 
whole matter be conducted by correspondence. The attention of the re- 
calcitrant party, or the alleged recalcitrant party, may be called to the 
alleged practice and the wadole matter disappear by correspondence. 
Kut I assume that whenever the commission feels that the matter is 
of sufficient importance, both between the parties and with reference to 
the public interest, to call the parties before them and have a hearing 
it will be done.” 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, July 3, 1914, p. 11596: 

“{ do not admit that the work will be overwhelming. I assume that 
we will have appointed upon this commission very high-class men, very 
able men—lawyers, economists, and men of prominence—who are 
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familiar with the industries of the country, I assume that as they 
proceed they will gain knowledge, information, and experience, I 
assume that they will make such rules for the consideration of com- 
plaints that come before them as will not permit the tribunal itself to 
be overwhelmed, I assume that they will have so many skilled em- 
ployees ond experts and examiners that the matters will be presented 
to the commission only after the most thorough and exhaustive in- 
quiry and after the points of difference have been focused, I assume 
that they will take heed of the maxim of the law, ‘De minimis lex non 
curat, and that they will not allow this tribunal to be diverted into 
an organization for the consideration of petty squabbles, but that they 
will realize that the important thing for them to do is to lay down 
great principles of business and standards of conduct that will be 
aecepted by the business world; and I belleve that the decision of a few 
important cases will adjust those matters.” 

Senator Hollis, of New Hampshire, presented his views of the bill at 
great length. ‘The following excerpts from his address indicate his 
views, which coincided with the views of the committee in charge of 
the bill, as to the purpose, spirit, and effect of section 5 (Conares- 
SIONAL Recond, July 15, 1914, p. 12147): 

* One has only to consider what would happen in the actual working 
under section 5 in order to sce why it would be acceptable to all busi- 
ness men, except those who wish to monopolize, especially to the small 
business men who are the victims of unfair competition. Let us sup- 
pose that the commission in the course of its investigations finds a 
corporation using what it regards as an unfair method of competition. 
The first thing the commission will do will be to call the matter to the 
attention of the managers of the corporation. There will then take 
place a full, informal discussion between the commission and the man- 
agers. The managers will have every opportunity to explain and 
persuade the commission, if they can, that the method of competition 
is fair; and the commission, on its part, will present its views. Should 
neither party convince the other, the commission will then hold a 
formal hearing at which the corporation will offer testimony and will 
be represented by counsel. If at the close of the hearing the commis- 
sion abides by its original opinion, it will declare that the method of 
competition in question is unfair and will issue an order that the 
same be discontinued. The corporation will then have the choice 
either to obey the order or to disregard it. If the order is disregarded, 
no penalty will be incurred. All that the commission can do will be to 
present the case to a Federal court, which will then decide in the 
regular course whether the order of the commission is just; and if it 
is so decided, will enforce the order by proper process. 

“The corporation will thus have three chances to protect itself 
against arbitrary or unjust action: First, in the informal discussion 
with the commission; secondly, upon the hearing before the commis- 
sion; and, thirdly, in the suit in court. Doubtful cases probably will 
always go to a court and be judicially adjudicated and determined. 
The function of the commission will be to act as an administrative 
agency to see that the law is applied and enforced, and in this re- 
spect it will be precisely like the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The court in performing its judicial function will have the very im- 
portant benefit of an investigation such as no court has the facilities 
for making, and of findings by a commission composed of men whose 
judgment on a question of business practice, by reason of their com- 
prehensive knowledge and experience of business, will be entitled to 
great weight. The court will doubtiess ascribe to these findings, as 
the Supreme Court has said in speaking of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the strength due to the judgments of a tribunal ap- 
pointed by law and informed by experience.” 

Section 5 being entirely new to the House of Representatives, the 
statement made to the House by its managers on the committee of 
conference gave to the House its first information as to the scope, 
purpose, and effect of section 5. Such statement, among other things, 
coutained the following: 


(Trusts Reports and Documents, pp. 326, 327) 


“Section 5 declares unfair methods of competition to be unlawful, 
and empowers the commission after hearing to order the discontinuance 
of the use of such methods. It is now generally recognized that the 
only effective means of establishing and maintaining monopoly, where 
there is no control of a natural resource as of transportation, is the 
use of unfair competition. The most certain way to stop monopoly 
at the threshold is to prevent unfalr competition. This can be best 
accomplished through the action of an administrative body of practical 
men thoroughly informed in regard to business, who will be able to 
apply the rule enacted by Congress to particular business situations, 
so as to eradicate evils with the least risk of interfering with legiti- 
mate business operations. * © > 

“The orders of the commission will be enforceable oniy through the 
courts, In order to obtain the speediest settlement of disputed ques- 
tions it is provided that the commission shall apply for the enforce- 
ment of its orders directly to the circuit court of appeals. The find- 
ings of the commission ns to the facts are to be conclusive. The 
court's function is restricted to passing on questions of law. ‘The 
court will determine such questions on the record in the proceeding 
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before the commission. No new evidence may be adduced on the bear- 
ing in court except upon good cause shown, and if the court permits 
the introduction of additional evidence, such evidence will be taken 
by the commission and then filed in court with its new or modified 
findings based thereon. ‘The judgment of the court of appeals will 
be final, subject only to review by the Supreme Court upon writ of 
certiorari. This section is entirely new to the House bill, but it ap- 
peared in a somewhat similar form in the Senate bill, and the man- 
agers on the part of the House believed it wise to accept the provision 
In the form in which it now appears.” 

The statement by the managers on the part of the House set forth 
in considerable part the provisions of section 5 that were incorporated 
in it by the committee of conference, presumably at the insistence of 
the managers on the part of the House. Such provisions are vital to 
section 5 and include among other provisions the following, which are 
clearly intended as additional safeguards of the rights of parties in 
interest, to wit: 

(1) That the commission shall issue a complaint only “if it shall 
appear to the commission that a proceeding by it in respect thereof 
would be to the interest of the public.” 

(2) That parties in interest may appear in person or by counsel. 

(3) That all evidence shall be reduced to writing and preserved. 

(4) That the commission make written findings of facts. 

(5) That proceedings to enforce or to set aside the order of the com- 
mission be had in circuit courts of appeals upon a transcript of the 
entire record of the proceedings before the commission; that the 
commission's findings of facts, if supported by evidence, are final; 
and that the court may frame and enter Its own judgment on the 
pleadings, testimony, and proceedings set forth in such transcript. 

(6) That the judgment of the circuit court of appeals is final, subject 
only to review by the United States Supreme Court on a writ of 
certiorari. 

In presenting the bill to the House while the conference report was 
under consideration, Representative Covington, author of the originai 
bill, gave to the House a full presentation of the entirely new” sec- 
tion 5. 

He justified section 5 as against all adverse criticism lodged against it. 

His address is found in the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconp for September 10, 
1914, pages 14928-14933, as illustrative of his views. I quote only 
the following (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, September 10, 1914, p. 14928): 

“Mr. Green of Iowa. It does not answer my question at all. I 
hardly wish to take the gentleman's time by answering his question in 
return, although I will do so If he wishes. If the gentleman will kindly 
permit, my question was whether this act creates any new offense 
unknown to the courts under the term ‘unfair competition.’ 

“Mr. COVINGTON. It does not; but it does this, if I may be permitted 
to complete the answer: It gives this commission, when its official 
order is finaily adjudicated in the courts under the constitutional 
authority that we could not take away from the courts, the power to 
expand the law in respect to ‘unfair competition,’ just as the law of 
negligence has been expanded, just as the law of fraud has been 
expanded, just as the law of restraint or trade bas been developed, 
and to make ‘unfair methods of competition’ a vital, clastic principle 
of the law, which is the only thing that makes the developing process 
of the common law worth having in this country.” 

> = . . . * s 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, September 10, 1914, p. 14930; 

“As the bill passed the Senate there was not, however, any limits tion 
in section 5, relating to unfair competition, directing the trade com- 
mission to deal with cases only where a public interest is Involved, so 
the conferees agreed to insert a provision that the commission shall 
act ‘if it shall appear to the commission that a proceeding by it in 
respect thereof would be to the interest of the public.’ 

“That prevents the commission from becoming a clearing house to 
settle the every-day quarrels of competitors, free from detriment to 
the public, which should be adjusted through the ordinary processes 
of the courts.” 

. * * * 0 0 
Concressionat Recoxp, September 10, 1914, p. 149538: 
“It would seem clear that the determination of the question whether 

a method of competition is unfair is not a determination purely of 
fact, but necessarily involves the determination of a question of law, 
The Federal Trade Commission will, it is true, have to pass upon 
many complicated issues of fact, but the ultimate question for decision 
will be whether the facts found constitute a violation of the law against 
unfair competition. In deciding that ultimate question the commission 
will exercise power of a judicial nature.” 

* $ * * . . * 
CONGRESSTONAL RECORD, September 10, 1914, p. 14932: 

“The function of the Federal Trade Commission will be to deter- 
mine whether an existing method of competition is unfair, and if it 
finds it to be unfuir to order the discontinuance of its usc. In doing 
this it will exercise power of a judicial nature. Under the Constitution 
power to act finally in a judiclal capacity can be conferred only upon 


a court. (Kilbourn v. Thompson, 103 U. S. 168.)” 
* * „ s s 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, September 10, 1914, p. 14931: 

“Mr. Speaker, the rule of law which the Trade Commission will 
administer is the rule declaring unfair competition to be unlawful. 
In enacting that rule Congress will clearly indicate the result it de- 
sires to bring about, and in enforcing the rule so as to bring about 
the result pointed out by the statute the commission will exercise 
administrative and not legislative power.” 

The reports of all committees and the debates all show that the 
Federal Trade Commission was intended to be, and was believed to be, 
an administrative tribunal with administrative functions, charged with 
certain quasi judicial duties such as are frequently cast upon admin- 
istrative tribunals without changing their distinctive administrative 
character. 

Judged by the legislative history of the Federal trade act, as well 
as by its provisions, the Federal Trade Commission was intended to 
be an administrative tribunal in aid of the administration of Fedcral 
antitrust laws and of the more effectual prevention of unfair methods 
of competition in commerce. It was expected to make it easier for 
honest traders to know and obey the law and for indifferent traders 
to learn the Jaw, to be convinced of their violations of law and to 
“cease and desist" therefrom. As against one who persistently and 
defiantly violates the law, the commission is expected to discover the 
material facts, secure the evidence necessary to establish them, to 
produce the evidence in a proceeding that makes the evidence effectual 
and final as against the respondent, and record findings and make an 
order that gives him his option to “cease and desist” upon the order 
of the commission or to submit to such judgment as a court may pro- 
nounce on the record so made by the commission. In the first two 
eases the commission is to vindicate the law without resort to the 
courts, aud in the third case the commission is to save the court the 
time and labor required for the trial of a case begun and prosecuted 
under the antitrust laws in the usual way. The court needs but to 
consider the record and pronounce appropriate final judgment. 

The law is Intended to give to the public the benefit of the greater 
efficiency and facility of an administrative tribunal in detecting viola- 
tions of law, in discovering facts, securing evidence, and making an 
effectual record thereof, and yet to save to respondents the safeguards 
and guaranties incident to an action begun and prosecuted wholly in 
a court. 

The courts have construed the act in harmony with the intent 
of its authors. In the case of Bene, etc., v. Federal Trade Commission 
(299 Fed. 468) the court declares that it is permissible for the com- 
mission to indulge In relaxations of the strict rules of practice “ having 
regard to the exigencies of administrative law.” 

F. T. C. Service, p. 824: 

“The questions suggested by the foregoing references are whether 
the commission, in its investigations, is restricted to the taking of 
legally competent and relevant testimony. We incline to think that 
It is not by the statute, and having regard to the exigencies of ad- 
ministrative law, that it should not be so restricted. 

“We are of opinion that evidence or testimony, even though legally 
incompetent, if of the kind that usually affects fair-minded men in 
the conduct of their daily and more important affairs, should be re- 
ceived and considered; but it should be fairly done. The Trade Com- 
mission, like many other modern administrative legal experiments, is 
enlled upon simultaneously to enact the roles of complainant, jury, 
judge, and counsel. This multiple Impersonation Is difficult, and the 
maintenance of fairness perbaps not casy, but we regard the methods 
purstied in showing Proper's diminution in sales as lacking in every 
evidential or testimonial element of value; and opposed to that sense 
of fairness which is almost instinctive.” 

The court is sufficiently liberal in its concession to the commission 
of the right of relaxation of the rules of practice, but Is unexpectedly 
severe in its condemnation of the excercise of such right in the then 
pending case. 

The court rejected the findings of the commission, made its own 
findings of fact, and pronounced judgment thereon. 

The decision under consideration clearly recognizes the administra- 
tive character of the commission. It is chiefly interesting, however, as 
indicating that the courts are likely to sustain the action of the com- 
mission and enforce its order only in a case in which it is manifest 
from the record that the commission has maintained steadfast fair- 
ness In the simultancous enactment of its multiple and difficult “ rôles 
of complainant, jury, judge, and counsel.” 

Respectfully, 
M. A. MORRISON, Attorney. 

Jaxvary 5, 1926. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is still in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and open to amendment. If there are 
no further amendments to be offered as in Committee of the 
Whole, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on con- 
curring in the amendments made as in Commitice of the Whole. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for a separate yote on the amend- 
ments on pages 6, 28, and 32, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
asks for a separate vote on certain amendments which he has 
specified. Without objection, the other amendments made as 
in Committee of the Whole will be concurred in. 

Mr. NORRIS. I make the point of order against the com- 
mittee amendment on page 6. I base the point of order upon 
the ruling of the Vice President in connection with this very 
bill when he sustained a point of order against an amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. Coret- 
LAND], There is no difference between the two as a matter of 
principle. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the Senator from Ne- 
braska referring to a ruling made in connection with the bill 
now before the Senate on another occasion? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; the same bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the ruling was made? 

Mr. NORRIS. It was when the bill was before the Senate 
and the Vice President was in the chair. The amendment, a 
copy of which I have on my desk, was offered by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. CorzLaxpl. If the Chair will compare 
the amendment so offered, to which a point of order was sus- 
tained, with the committee amendment on page 6, he will find, 
I think, that they are on all fours. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. May I suggest to the Senator 
that the provision on page 6 is an amendment to the House 
text, striking out the House text and substituting therefor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair may state that 
that is what the Chair was about to suggest. The Chair finds 
no comparison between the amendment on page 6 and the 
amendment to which the Senator from Nebraska has just 
referred, A 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree that the language is different. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The amendment to which 
the Senator refers is found on page 32, is it not? 

Mr. NORRIS. I want first to make a point of order against 
the amendment on page 28, : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. For the illumination of the 
Chair, may he inquire to what amendment the Senator from 
Nebraska now refers? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is the committee amendment on page 28, 
commencing in line 15 and ending in line 17, and reading as 
follows: 


For the construction of a steel gallery over the west end of the main 
hal of the Smithsonian Building, for the division of plants, $12,500. 


It is new legislation, and I take it that will not be disputed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And it has not been dealt 
with by a standing committee or estimated by the Budget or 
otherwise coming within the rule. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. There can be no question about the amend- 
ment. The matter came up to us in the regular way from 
the Budget, was considered by the committee, and was in- 
serted in the bill by the committee. It refers to the Smith- 
sonian Institution, which, of course, we provide for under 
the law by various appropriations, and this is one of the 
appropriations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. For the information of 
the Chair, the Senator from Wyoming states that the item was 
estimated for and came through the regular Budget channel 
and was considered by the committee? 

Mr. WARREN. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
well taken. 

Mr. NORRIS. I make the point of order against the com- 
mittee amendment on page 32, commencing in line 17 and 
ending at Tine 23, reading as follows: 

To enable the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration to operate ships or lines of ships which have been or may 
be tuken back from the purchasers by reason of competition or other 
methods employed by foreign shipowners or operators, 810,000,000: 
Provited, That no expenditure shall be made from this sum without 
the prior approval of the President of the United States. 


That is new legislation. 

Mr. WARREN. That matter came to us in the same way. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wonld like to ask the Senator a question. 
This particulur item was not estimated for by the Budget, 
was it? 

Mr. WARREN. It was sent to us by the Budget just as 
other matters have been. It was considered by a subcom- 
mittee and then by the full committee, and was passed on 
without any objection in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. NORRIS. But, Mr. President, the rule of the Senate 
provides that the Committee on Appropriations shall not re- 
port an appropriation bill containing amendments proposing 


May the Chair ask when 


The point of order is not 


— 
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new or general legislation. In my judgment, all of these 
amendments violate that rule, if the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York violates the rule. 

I wish to be fair with the Chair. I am making these points 
of order on the theory that if the Chair was right in sustain- 
ing the point of order on the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from New York—and I contended that he was not— 
then he would have to sustain the point of order against this 
amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KING. I want to ask a question for information, and 
also, I hope, for the benefit of the Chair. It does seem to me, 
may I say, that this is new legislation? Can we, under the 
guise of an appropriation, engraft upon an appropriation bill 
new legislation? In other words, could the Budget Bureau 
recommend a measure which called for the building of more 
Ships 

Mr. NORRIS. It is my contention, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Utah, that the Budget Burenu has not any power 
over that question. Here is a positive rule of the Senate. The 
Budget Burean can not change our rules; the Budget Bureau 
has no authority to change them. 

Mr. KING. Let me ask the Senator from Nebraska this 
question: Suppose some member of the Shipping Board should 
go to the Budget Bureau and say, We would like authority 
to build a canal to connect two streams of water,” or, “We 
would like authority to operate barges up and down the Mis- 
sissippi River,” and the Budget Bureau should recommend an 
appropriation of $50,000,000 for that purpose, that the item 
should be put upon an appropriation bill by the committee and 
should then come before the Senate, can anybody say that 
that would not be new legislation and that upon an appro- 
priation bill we might put legislation of so important a char- 
acter, dealing with commerce or interstate commerce, which 
had not been considered by the Committee on Commerce or by 
any appropriate committee of the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is ready to rule. 
The Chair understands that the point of order made by the 
Senator from Nebraska is based upon paragraph 1 and also 
paragraph 3 of Rule XVI. Is that correct, may the Chair ask 
the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair accepts the state- 
ment of the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations that 
this item came before the committee in the regular way 
through the designated channels and was estimated for. The 
Chair is also of opinion that under paragraph 8 of Rule XVI 
this is not general legislation but is to effectuate a specific 
purpose under Jaw already enacted. Therefore the Chair rules 
the point. of order to be not well taken. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, that is an assumption that is 
not true. There is not any such law which has been enacted. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Chair will withhold his ruling for 
just a moment, I think the ruling is correct; but I should like 
to call the attention of the Chair to one of the grounds upon 
which he bases it. It does not scem to me that an amendment 
is relieved from the charge of being new legislation because 
it may have been estimated for. The Budget Bureau can not 
relieye the situation by estimating for something that is not 
authorized by law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair stated further 
that under paragraph 3 of Rule XVI this proposed legislation 
is not general legislation, in the opinion of the Chair, but is 
an item in the bill designed to effectuate the carrying out of 
existing law. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not think the amendment needs to be 
based upon general legislation. If it be special legislation, an 
estimate from the Budget Bureau can not relieve it from con- 
demnation; but my view of this is that it is neither new nor 
general legislation. The Shipping Board has the right to 
operate these ships now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair undertook to say 
that. Under existing law the Chair holds that the Shipping 
Board has the right to operate these ships or to operate any 
ships that are in its possession. Therefore this item is in 
order; and the Chair holds the point of order raised by the 
Senator from Nebraska as not being well taken. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, it seems to me—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
LMr. Norris] has the floor, 
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Mr. NORRIS. I will yield the floor to the Senator from 
Wyoming, if he desires that I shall do so. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, after a week or 10 days of 
observance and nonobservance of the rules—and my friend 
from Nebraska is always for the enforcement of the rules—I 
may be permitted to observe that under Rule XX debate is 
entirely out of order after the Chair has ruled upon a point of 
order. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask what is the question 
now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concur- 
ring in the amendments which have been made to the bill as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. NORRIS. That question, I presume, is debatable, is it 
not, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is debatable. The Chair 
recognized the Senator from Nebraska, and he yielded to the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I object to debate after the 
Chair has decided the point of order. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will confine myself strictly to the question 
before the Senate. 

Mr. WARREN. 
Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. 

Mr. WARREN. 
for a moment? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly, I yield the floor, if the Senator de- 
sires that I shall do so. I am in no hurry about making my 
speech, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I merely wish to say that, 
so far as the item for the Shipping Board is concerned, I un- 
derstand it is very desirable from the standpoint of all those 
who are interested in the Shipping Board and its work. Cutting 
out the appropriation is not, of course, a matter of any couse- 
quence to me personally. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
[Mr. CopeLtanp] the other day offered an amendment to this 
bill, which I think was in order, and I am under the impres- 
sion that everybody else thinks it was in order. Even the 
Vice President, who sustained the point of order against it, I 
huve been told by the Senator from New York reached the con- 
clusion afterwards that his ruling was wrong. 

Mr. WARREN. The same matter has been ruled out in three 
different Congresses on three different occasions. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I know how the record was 
made up at least on two occasions, for I helped to make it. 
A point of order is made against au amendment and sus- 
tained by the Chair, with only four or five Senators in the 
Chamber. An appeal is taken; then a roll call is had; a 
quorum is summoned, and 90 or more Senators who have not 
heard the debate and who do not know what the point is come 
in and vote, perhaps, on a motion to lay the appeal on the 
table, or something of that kind. They never find out and 
will never find out to their dying day what it was that they 
voted on. But naturally they vote to lay the appeal on the 
table. I know that it is useless to try to reverse a decision 
of the Chair by the only method that is legal under the rules 
of the Senate. Of course, I would not attempt to employ and 
would not succeed if I employed any other method; but it has 
been the habit of the Senate—and I am part of it; I take the 
same criticism to myself; I am just as guilty as is anybody 
else—that when we work hard on yarious bills providing for 
general legislation of considerable importance and then get 
through with such a measure and take up an appropriation 
bill, we use that as a holiday and as an opportunity to take a 
rest or to auswer correspondence that has accumulated, or 
something of that kind; and we do not give a great deal of 
attention to appropriation bills, with the result that nine times 
out of ten appropriation bills are passed with a very small 
attendance in the Chamber. Senators are not being criticized 
by me for not being present, because all of them have much 
work to do, and they are busily engaged while appropriation 
bills are under consideration; but so far as I can see there 
is no war to change this procedure, and when the Presiding 
Officer makes a decision it is final, just as final as though it 
were made by Mussolini. The methods of correcting it are 
quite apparent, but they are not practicable. So ft is useless 
to undertake to do it. 

So far as I am aware, Mr. President, an amendment limit- 
ing an appropriation that has been held to be in order on 
all occasions when it has been given fair and deliberate con- 
sideration has been held to be in order. The probabilities are 


I shall be glad to listen to the Senator ‘from 


Mr. President, we have had an exhibition—— 


Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him 
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that the same methods used to make the point of order good 
would defeat the amendment, but I submit that every Senator 
ought to have his day in court and ought to have the right 
to have his amendment passed upon. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is not the test or distinction this: If an 
amendment is offered by way of limitation, the-inquiry is 
whether the limitation requires some affirmative act upon the 
part of somebody that is not authorized by law; and if it does 
so require, it can not be held to be a limitation, but is legisla- 
tion, either special or general? 

Mr. NORRIS. While I have great respect for the judgment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin, I would not want to pass oti- 
hand on the question which he has submitted without examin- 
ing the language more closely. 

The proviso offered by the Senator from New York—and I 
want to say, Mr. President, the Senator from New York is 
not here; he was called out of the city and is therefore not 
able to return to the session of the Senate to-day and look 
after the amendment 

Mr. WARREN. I had a conversation with the Senator from 
New York which was perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. NORRIS. Was there any understanding as to what 
should be done with the Senator's amendment? 

Mr. WARREN. There was an understanding that I should 
proceed with the bill, although he would be absent. 

Mr, NORRIS. I am not asking that the bill be delayed on 
his account. I am making these remurks to show why the 
Senator from New York is not here und to make plain that 
he has not forgotten the amendment and is not negligent. 

Mr. WARREN, I understand that he felt it necessary to 


leave. 
Mr. NORRIS. Yes; he had to go; he could not be here 
to-day. He has not asked that the bill go over on his account; 


neither have I. 
His amendment was, on page 32, line 16, after the word 
“claims,” to insert the following: 


Provided further, That no part of the moneys appropriated or made 
available in this act for the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation shall be used or expended for the reconditioning of 
or major repairs performed upon the steamships George Washington, 
President Harding, President Roosevelt, America, nor for the recondi- 
tioning of or major repairs performed upon such cargo vessels ns are 
to be reconditioned or have major repairs performed upon them 
except at Government navy yards. 


Mr. WARREN. That is not at all the amendment that was 
offered. I have before me the amendment as offered by the 
Senator from New York, It mentions no vessels by nume. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, that is the amendment that I 
am going to offer, 

Mr. WARREN. It is not the amendment that was offered by 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will read the other amendment which the 
Senator submitted to me: 


Provided further, That no part of the moneys appropriated or made 
available in this act for the United States Shipping Board Mmergency 
Fleet Corporation shall be used or expended for the construction, 
purchase, nequirement, repair, or reconditioning of any vessel or part 
thereof or the machinery or equipment for such vessel from or by any 
private contractor that at the time of the proposed construction, 
purchase, acquirement, repalr, or reconditioniug can be constructed, 
purchased, repaired, or reconditioned when time and facilities permit 
in each or any of the navy yards or arsenals of the United States, at 
an actual expenditure of a sum less than that for which it can be 
constructed, purchased, acquired, repaired, or reconditioned otherwise. 


Mr. President, I will first offer the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York just as I have read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BrincHam in the chair). 
The amendment will be stated. 

The Cnr CLERK. On page 32, line 16, after the word 
“claims,” it is proposed to add: 


Provided further, That no part of the moneys appropriated or made 
available in this act for the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation shall be used or expended for the construction, 
purchase, acquirement, repair, or reconditioning of any vessel or part 
thereof or the machinery or equipment for such vessel from or by any 
private contractor that at the time of the proposed construction, 
purchase, acquirement, repair, or reconditioning can be constructed, 
purchased, repaired, or reconditioned when time and facilities permit 
in each or any of the navy yards or arsenals of the United States, 
at an actual expenditure of a sum less than that for which it can be 
constructed, purchased, acquired, repaired, or reconditioned otherwise. 
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Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I raise the point of order on 
that amendment, as offered by the Seuntor from Nebraska on 
behalf of the Senator from New York, in that it involves new 
legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair rules the point of 
order well taken. The amendment is out of order. 

Mt. NORRIS. Mr. President, I offer another amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Cmr Ctrnk. On page 32, line 16, after the word 
“claims,” it is proposed to add: 


Provided further, That no part of the moneys appropriated or made 
nvailable in this act for the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation shall be used or expended for the reconditioning 
of or major repairs performed upon the stenwships George Washington, 
President Harding, President Roosevelt, America, nor for the recon- 
ditloning of or major repairs performed upon such cargo vessels as are 
to be reconditioned or have major repairs performed upon them except 
at Government nayy yards, A 


Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I raise the same point of 
order on that amendment that I raised on the amendment 
presented by the Senator from Nebraska just a moment ago, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair rules the point of 
order well taken. The amendment is out of order. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now I will debate the bill a while, 

Mr. President, I desire to enter my protest against the 
method that is pursued in the Senate on these amendments. 
We have one rule for Tom and another rule for Dick. We 
linve one rule for the committee and another rule for some- 
body else, and we change the occupant of the chair whenever 
it is necessary. 

We had the Vice President in the chair the other day. He 
sustained the point of order as to one of these amendments, 
the first one I offered to-day, then offered by the Senator from 
New York. He did it offhand, without giving it much con- 
sideration. I have not any doubt whatever but that the Vice 
President was wrong. I am told by the Senator from New 
York that the Vice President told him that he felt he was 
wrong. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator suspend in 
order that a statement by the Vice President, now absent, may 
be read, which he would have read had he been present? 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. If I am mistaken about it, I shall 
be very glad to have my mistake corrected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Vice President was called 
away on official business, and before leaving he prepared this 
statement. 

Mr. NORRIS. I shall be very glad to have the Chnir read 
his statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The statement is as follows: 


When this amendment was proposed in the Committee of the Whole 
a few days ago by the Senator from New York IMr. COPELAND] the 
Chatr haying ascertained that an identical amendment proposed by him 
when the independent offices appropriation bill for 1926 was under dis- 
cussion on February 14, 1925, had been ruled out on a point of order, 
which decision was sustained on appeal by a vote of 45 yeas, 11 nays, 
followed the precedent then established by the Senate and sustained the 
point of order made by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] 
against the amendment. 

The Chair thinks that, while the Senate may impose a Iimitation on 
expenditures of appropriations, fhis amendment goes further than that, 
inasmuch as it requires the performance of additional duties in ascer- 
taining whether any particular work could be performed at a less or 
equal cost in navy yards or arsenals of the United States, which is not 
now the law, and in this respect Is general legislation. 

In view of this fact, and the further fact that the Senate itself has 
definitely set a precedent on an identical amendment, the Chair feels 
constrained again to sustain the point of order. 


Mr. NORRIS. I am very much obliged to the present Presid- 
ing Officer, and that demonstrates, I think, that the Senator 
from New York was misinformed when he gave me the informa- 
tion that he did. 

Mr, WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him right there? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to say that so far as the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations is concerned he has had no 
conyersation whatever with the Vice President or with others 
who have occupied the chair; that he made no argument, but 
simply raised the point of order because he believed it would be 
immediately apparent to the Vice President that he should make 
suchen ruling. I made no argument. There are other features 
of that matter; and if the Senator desires, I will relate one or 
two of them. If not, I will let the matter go as it is. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Just as the Senator likes about it, 

Mr. WARREN. The amendment comes in this way: It is 
offered on the floor by an individual Senator. There is 
nothing else behind it. There is no estimate for it from the 
Budget Bureau or from any quarter. There is no law that 
requires it. It was not considered by any committee except 
the Appropriations Committee, and it was not indorsed by that 
committee. It is not to carry out any treaty or to carry out 
any law that is already passed. It is entirely new in every 
respect, and is more to say what they shall not do than it is 
to regulate how they shall conduct the business gnd.expend 
the money. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, that is all very material when 
we come to the merits of the amendment, but it has not any- 
thing more to do with the parliamentary legal proposition than 
have the flowers that bloom in the springtime. 

I want to venture another statement. It is that the Vice 
President, if he had been here to-day, judging from what hap- 
pened the other night when he made the ruling, would have 
sustained the point of order that I have made, or at least 
one of them, against one of these committee amendments. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not any doubt whatever of that. I 
yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. BAYARD. If the Senator will yield, I will state to 
him that I am under the impression, and I think I am quite 
correct, that both of these amendments were submitted to the 
Vice President, and several precedents—some cight or nine of 
them—were also shown to him at the same time, and he was 
told that the point of order would be brought up, in case he 
were in the chair, upon the two particular amendments sug- 
gested by the Senator from New York the other day and 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska this afternoon; so he 
was thoroughly apprised that they would be offered. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am speaking of the committee amendments. 

Mr. BAYARD. I am talking about the amendments of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. CorreLanp]. . 

Mr, NORRIS, I was not. 

Mr. BAYARD. I beg the Senator's pardon; I thought he was. 

Mr, NORRIS. I was talking about the committee amend- 
ments; and I say I believe that the points of order I made 
to-day against the committee amendments would have been 
idea ce as I ferveutly believe they ought to have been sus- 
tained. 

Mr. President, the idea that is conveyed in the opinion of 
the Chair to-day in overruling the point of order, that an esti- 
mate of the Budget can change our rules, it seems to me is 
preposterous. If the Budget should estimate to the Appro- 
priations Committees that au item be put in the appropriation 
bill of $20,000,000,000 to buy the railrouds of America, then, I 
suppose, on the theory these parliamentarians are acting on 
to-day, it would be in order to put on this bill legislation that 
would buy the railroads of America, if the sum of $20,000,- 


000.000 were not exceeded in the amendment. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It would be if there were 
already existing law on the subject carrying the authorization. 

Mr. NORRIS. If there were existing law and this were 
only an authorization, the Budget would not have anything to 
do with it. 

I shall not be able to prove this, Mr. President; but for the 
sake of the argument I want to make this assertion: I assert 
here now that there is not any statute law of the United 
States that authorizes the building of this wing to the Smithso- 
nian Institution. I have not looked it up, but I have not any 
doubt on earth that there is not any such law. It is absolutely 
unauthorized; and that answers the Chair's last remurk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The ruling of the Chair on 
the Smithsonian item was not based on that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am giad the Chair has another reason for 
it. There always will be sufficient reasons, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Aud the Senator will find 
from the Recorp, when he reads it, that the Chair's ruling was 
not based on that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. > 

Mr. President, I believe that a man, however wicked he may 
be, ought to be a good sport. He may be a great horse racer 
and gambler and au that, but there ought to come a time when 
he would apply the same rule to his fellowman that is applied 
to him. There ought to be enough sportsmanship in the Mem- 
bers of the Senate so that every rule should work both ways. 

It ought to make no difference whether it is sauce for the 
goose or sauce for the gander; you ought to be sportsmen 
enough to take your medicine if it goes against you, and not 
revergo the thing the next minute and put it against the other 
fellow. 
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I believe that we are applying one rule here to members of 
the committee and an entirely different rule to outsiders. I 
doubt very much whether the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. CorELAN DI would have been approved, 
not necessarily on that account, but because there are two 
sides to it. I concede most freely that perhaps, after a full 
debate with the full Senate, it might be defeated. To my mind 
the argument is on the other side, but I find no fault with the 
man who does not agree with me on that, and he may be right 
about it; but everybody knows that it would have to be de- 
cided, if it went to a roll call, by Senators who are not in the 
Chamber at the present time, and that means that the commit- 
tee would be followed, of course. Then, too, everybody dis- 
likes to overrule the Chair. ‘There is a sort of feeling that it 
is almost a crime to appeal from a decision of the Chair. I 
have never felt that way myself. I should not hesitate to 
appeal if I had a Senate here that was familiar with what we 
are going to vote on when we vote; but, nevertheless, that is 
true. With all the advantage of having the machinery in the 
hands of the committee, with all the advantage of having the 
power of the administration with those in control of the Senate, 
With all the adyantage of having a friendly Presiding Officer on 
all occasions, it seems to me there ought to be enough sports- 
manship here to give the little fellow on the outside half of a 
square deal occasionally, and have the merits of his proposition 
met, and have it decided on its merits. 

A technicality that will work like a charm in favor of those 
in control is invoked and put throngh; but when the techni- 
cality is put on the other foot it is almost a‘crime to call 
attention to it, and a man hardly dares do it without fear of 
punishment in the future, or something of that kind, which is a 
very great deterrent, of course. It keeps us from acting when 
we sometimes would act otherwise. 

I do not want to delay the Senate any longer. I think on 
this very important bill we ought to have a quorum present, 
and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Bayard Curtis Keyes T'ine 

Bingham Deneen McKellar Reed, Pa, 
Blease Fess MeNary Robinson, Ind, 
Brookhart Fletcher Moses Sackett 
Broussard George Necly Sheppard 
Butler Got Norris Smoot 
Cameron Howell Nye Warren 
Capper Kendrick Vhipps 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brneuam in the chair). 
Thirty-one Senators have answered to their names. There is 
not a quorum present. The clerk will call the names of the 
ubsenteces, 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I make a point of order that 
under the rules there are only two things that can be done 
when the absence of 2 quorum has by a roll eall been dis- 
closed. The Senate may adjourn or 2 majority of the Senators 
present may direct the Sergeant at Arms to request, and, if 
necessary, compel, the attenglance of the absent Senators. 

Mr. SMOOT. The practice in the Senate is to call the roll 
of absent Senators. 

Mr. NEELY. I have often heard that said before, but 1 
challenge the Senator from Utah to produce any authority for 
a second roll call. I simply urge the Chair to observe the 
rules. Attention is invited to Rule V, which is in part as 
follows: 


If, at any time during the dally sessions of the Senate, a question 
shall be raised by any Senator as to the presence of a quorum, the 
Presiding Officer shall forthwith direct the Secretary to call the roll 
and shall announce the result, and these proceedings shall be without 
debate. 

3. Whenever upon such roll call it shall be ascertained that a 
quorum is not present, a majority of the Senators present may direct 
the Sergeant at Arms to request, and, when necessary, to compel the 
attendance of the absent Senators. 


I ask that the rule be enforced, and move that the Sergeant 
at Arms be directed to request, or, if necessary, compel the 
attendance of the absent Senators. If this motion does not 
prevail, we ought to adjourn. Nothing else is in order under 
the rule. 

Mr. BLEASE. I suggest to the Senator that the word 
“may” occurs in the rule and covers a good deal of latitude. 
As I understand it, although, being new in the Senate, I may be 
mistaken, it has always been a courtesy to absent Senators to 
eall the names of the absentecs. At this time of the day, on 
Saturday afternoon, it would possibly be a little out of place 
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to invoke a more strict construction of the rule than has been 
put on it heretofore. I ask my friend to allow a call of the 
absentees, after which I will yote with him for a strict con- 
struction of the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will rule that un- 
der Rule V the proceedings with regard to a quorum must be 
without debate. The Chair will also rule that in accordance 
with the custom of the Senate the question of the presence of 
a quorum is not usually decided until after the roll of ab- 
sentees has been ealled at least once. The clerk will call the 
roll of the absent Senators. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, before the roll is called, 
may I make this suggestion? I am, of course, very much in 
favor of having this bill finally yoted on to-night. But only 31 
Senators responded on ths tirst call of the roll; it is now 6 
o'clock, on Saturday afternoon, and it will be impossible to get 
a quorum here in any reasonable space of time. I ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations if the matter 
may not go over until Monday? - 

Mr. WARREN. Xr. President, under ordinary circumstances 
I should be very glad to accede to thut suggestion; but this is 
not the first time we have had to call for a quorum in con- 
sidering an independent offices appropriation bill. On one 
occasion we had to call for a quorum after 1 o'clock in the 
morning, and it was under circumstances very much the same 
us those presented now, after there had been day after day of 
debate and the transaction of every kind of business while the 
bill was pending before the Senate. This is a bill of 84 pages, 
and we have been hammering away on it for 9 or 10 days. So 
I shall have to ask that we get a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will call the names 
of the absent Senators. 

The principal legislative clerk called the names of the absent 
Senators, and Mr. Kixc and Mr. SHORTRIDGE answered to their 
names when called, 8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-three Senators having 
answered to their names, there is not a quorum present, 

Mr. BLEASE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Sergeant at Arins be directed 
to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
execute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. Fkunis and Mr. Oppte entered the Chamber and answered 
to their numes. 

Mr. NORRIS (at 6 o'clock and 10 minutes p. m.). 
dent, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. WARREN, I hope the motion will not be agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. The motion is not debatable. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Nebraska that the Senate 
adjourn. [Putting the question.] The noes appear to have it. 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr, NEELY called for a division. 

On u division the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. MayFietp entered the Chamber and answered to his 
name. 

After a little delay, Mr. GILLETT, Mr. Suipstrap, Mr. HALE, 
Mr. GREENE, and Mr. HEFLIN entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

After further delay, Mr. Asnurst, Mr. EDWARDS, Mr. Goop- 
ING, and Mr. STEPHENS entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. 

Mr. NEELY. I renew the motion to adjourn. 
possible to obtain a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppie in the chair). The 
question is on the motion of the Senator from West Virginia. 
[Putting the question.] The noés appear to have it. 

Mr. NEELY. I ask for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A division is called for. Those 
in fayor of the motion will rise and stand until counted. [After 
a pause.] Senators will be seated, and those opposed to the 
motion will rise and stand until counted. [After a pause. 
The noes haye it. 

Mr. NEELY. What is the vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twelve in favor of the motion 
and 15 against. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays on the motion to 
adjourn. : 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. DU 


The Sergeant at Arms will 


Mr, Presi- 
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Pont]. 
ware would vote as I shall vote, 
The roll call was concluded. 
Mr. ASHURST. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] and the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RAN SELL] are detained from the Senate on 

account of illness. 

Mr, GILLETT (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Unverwoop]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Wapswortn] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. McCKELLAR (after having voted in the negative). I 
lave a pair with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. WILLIS]. 
However, I am informed that he would vote as I have voted, 
so I allow my vote to stand. 

The result was umnounced—yeas 15, nays 22, as follows: 


I am informed that if present the Senator from Dela- 
I yote “nay.” 


YEAS—156 
Ashurst Edwards Mayfield Sheppard 
Rleaxe Ferris Neely Shipstead 
Krookhart Heflin Norris Stephens 
Broussard Howell Nye 
NAYS—22 
Bayard Fess MeKellar Sackett 
Bingbam Fletcher Moses 5 Shortridge 
Butler Gillett Oddie Smoot 
Cameron Got Phipps Warren 
Curtis Gooding Pine 
Dencen teyes Reed, Pa. 
NOT VOTING—59 
Borah George McKinley Simmons 
Bratton Gerry McLean Smith 
Bruce Glass McMaster Stanfield 
Capper Greene McNary Swanson 
Caraway Hale Means Trammell 
Copeland Harreld Metcalf Tyson 
Cousens Narrix Norbeck Underwood 
Cummins Harrison Overman Wadsworth 
dale Johnson Tepper Walsh 
DIN Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Watson 
du Pont Jones, Wash. Ransdell Weller 
lge Kendrick Reed, Mo. Wheeler 
Erost King Robinson, Ark. Williams 
Fernald La Follette Robinson, Ind. Willis 
Frazier Lenroot Schall 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry: May 
we have a report from the Sergeant at Arms as to the progress 
he has made in his endeavor to secure the attendance of absent 
Senators? We have been waiting more than an hour for a 
quorum, and there is apparently no prospect of obtaining one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
the Sergeant at Arms is at present absent, endeavoring to secure 
“the attendance of absent Senators. 

After a little further delay, Mr. Mercatr and Mr. DALE en- 
tered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

RECESS 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, it is now after 7 o'clock, 
Some dinners are yet awaiting Senators, I think it will be 
more convenient, perhaps, for us to take a recess until Mon- 
day at 12 o'clock. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
take a recess until 12 o'clock Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate (at 7 o'clock and 10 
minutes p. m.) took a recess until Monday, March 22, 1926, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


SENATE 
Monpay, March 22, 1926 
(Legislative day of Saturday, March 20, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Deneen Hale McNary 
Bayard Edge Harreld Mayfield 
Bingham awards Harris Means 
Blense Ernst Harrison Metcalf 
Borah Fernald Heflin Moses 
Bratton Ferris Howell Neely > 
Brookhart Fess Johnson Norris 
Broussard Fletcher Jones, Wash. Nye 
Bruce Frazier Kendrick Oddie 
Cameron George Keyes Overman 
Capper Gillett King Phipps 
Copeland Glass La Follette Pine 
Couzens Gon Lenroot Pittman 
Curtis Gooding - McKellar Ransdell 
Dale Greene McLean Reed, Pa, 
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Robinson, Ark. Shortridge Stephens Warren 
Sackett Simmons Swanson Watson 
Schall Smith ‘Trammell Weller 
Sheppard Smoot Tyson Willams 
Shipstead Stantield Walsh 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep] are detained from the Senate by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ASHURST obtained the floor. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, does the Senator rise to 
discuss the unfinished business or the matter of the appropria- 
tion bill, the consideration of which was interrupted Satur- 
day night by the lack of a quorum? 

Mr. ASHURST. 1 know that many Senators are spenking 
because I see their lips move, but I do not know what anyone 
is saying because of the confusion in the Chamber, 

The VICE PRESIDENT rapped with his gavel. 

Mr. WARREN. I want to know what the situation is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring 
in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole on 
pages 6, 28, and 32 of House bill 9341, the independent offices 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. It was my intention on Saturday to afflict 
the Senate for a few moments with some remarks regarding 
the unfinished business, Senate bill 575, but I will withhold 
that infliction and will secure the floor at a later time in the 
day. 

Mr. WARREN. I want to explain to the Senator that I 
think the matter in the appropriation bill should be settled 
at once because of its going over from Saturday night. 

Mr. ASHURST. I surrender the floor now and will secure 
recognition later in the day. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I shall not occupy the time 
of the Senate very long. 

Mr. WARREN. I can not hear the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator will bide his time for a 
few minutes, I shall conclude very soon. 

Mr. WARREN. Very well. 


CONDUCT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, last week there happened 
in the city of Washington one of the most extraordinary in- 
stances in all the diplomatic history of the country. Senators 
as well as the country and the world are familiar with the 
visit of Ambassador Houghton and Minister Gibson to Wash- 
ington, and have read in the papers what Mr. Houghton is 
purported to have said touching European affairs. I shall not 
burden the Senate by reading all that is printed in the news- 
papers touching that conference, but I shall ask leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an article written by Mr. Carter Field, 
in the New York Herald-Tribune of Thursday, March 18, which 
gives a very glowing account of the interview. I may say that 
Carter Field is one of the most reputable newspaper men in 
Washington, and, of course, the newspaper in which the article 
is printed is known as a great Republican sheet. Among other 
things Mr. Field said: 


A gloomy yiew of the European situation, involving the ending of 
the usefulness of the League of Nations, the drifting back to the old 
pre-war balance of power, and the resumption of competitive arma- 
ments until the economic strain forces a more sensible mood than 
exists at present, was painted to President Coolidge and Secretary of 
State Kellogg to-day by Alanson B. Houghton, ambassador at London, 
and Hugh D. Gibson, minister at Geneva. 

Little hope is held out by the diplomatists, summoned home to 
advise this Government as to the European situation, for any real 
results from the proposed armament-limitation conference. 


Then later on in the article, touching the disarmament con- 
ference, he said: 


The one direct reason for immediate action by this Government, on 
which the returned diplomats concurred, was that it would be better 
for the United States to have nothing to do with the preliminary 
conference proposed to arrange an agenda for another disarmament 
conference 

This preliminary conference has been scheduled for May 17, but the 
State Department has now been informed that the Council of the 
League will postpone the call until Germany has been made a member 
of the league 


Mr. President, I ask that the entire article be printed in the 
Recorp, if there is no objection. 
The VICE PRESIDEN? Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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The article is as follows: 

[From the New York Herald-Tribune, Thursday, March 18, 1926] 
Lnadun Faces Wreck as Ir Bars Germany Now—Unirep STATES TO 

Kree HANDS Orr—Houcnron ADVISES COOLIDG TO IGNokn GENEVA 

Arms Panlur—ExvOT TO Lonpon Joins Hucu GIBSON, MINISTER 

TO BERNE, IN TELLING Presipent Evrorn RAPIDLY REVERTS TO 

II- Wan BASIS OF NATIONAL HATREDS 

(By Carter Field) 

WASHINGTON, March 17.—A gloomy view of the European situation, 
involving the ending of the usefulness of the League of Nations, the drift- 
ing back to the old pre-war balance of power, and the resumption of com- 
petitive armaments until the economic strain forces a more sensible 
mood than exists at present, was painted to President Coolidge and 
Secretary of State Kellogg to-day by Alanson B. Houghton, ambassador 
at London, and Hugh D. Gibson, minister at Geneva. 

Little hope was held out by the diplomatists, summoned tome to 


advise this Government as to the European situation, for any real 


results from the proposed armament limitation conference. This coun- 
try, the diplomats told the President and Secretary, will not have 
a real opportunity for aiding in this curtalling of armament burdens 
upon the peoples of Europe until time brings farther economic strains 
and troubles, and until some neater approach to a meeting of minds 
than now exists has been brought about. 

Reversion to the old balance of power—the division of Europe into 
two armed camps— bas been speeded up, the diplomats reported, by 
the present controversy over admitting Germany to the league and 
giving that country a permanent place on the league council. Fear- 
ing the influence of Germany, other nations determined to increase the 
council by adding friends of the opposite group so as to neutralize the 
effect of Germany's increased power, and Sweden's swift move to 
Germany's side Illustrates, the diplomats told the President, the rapid 
reversion to the balance-of-power system. 

One of the difficulties confronting those who would frame the 
agenda of an arms conference, it was pointed out, was the funda- 
mental difference between France and Britain as to the basis for 
the reduced armaments, France insisting that full war strength should 
be the measure used in determining values while Britain is deter- 
mined that peace-time strength shall be the basis. France, Italy, 
and Japan, the President and Secretary of State were told, stand as 
a unit against any further disarmament conference which shall con- 
cern itself only with naval reductions, They insist that land reduc- 
tions must be considered as well. 

Ove of the big surprises of the conference to-day was that the 
diplomats just back from Europe do not believe that Russia fs a 
real complication in the situation at all, They believe a war between 
Russia and any of the castern European countries as practically out 
of the realm of probability. 


orrosn UNITED STATES IN ARMS PARLEY 


The one direct reason for immediate action by this Government 
on which the returned diplomats concurred was that it ould be 
better for the United States to have nothing to do with the pre- 
Hminary conference proposed to arrange an agenda for another dis- 
armament conference. 

This preliminary conference has been scheduled for May 17, but the 
State Department has now been informed that the council of the 
league will postpone the call until Germany has been made a member 
of the league. 

As this can not be settled until after the September meeting of 
the lengue, the conference will be held some time after that meet- 
ing. The President and Mr. Kellogg were told that the prospects of 
obtaining any substantial results from this preliminary session are 
negligible and that the United States might woll abstain from any 
participation in it, for fear of becoming involved in the political squab- 
bles now raging in Europe, 

Exact word of the fate of the preliminary conference to work out 
the agenda of an arms conference is expected in Washington to-night 
or to-morrow. The council of the league had set May 15 as the date 
for this meeting. Now that the assembly of the league has adjourned 
action on German membership until its September meeting, the State 
Department feels that it will postpone the preparatory arms confer- 
ence until Germany has been taken in. Inasmuch as the league has 
received a good deal of rough handling in the last two weeks some 
slight chance esists of the council enlling the prepuratory confer- 
ence before September. This chance, bowever, is so small that State 
Depirtment oMetals do not consider it. 

PRESENT DARK VIEW OF nunorn 

The picture that has been drawn for President Coolidge and Secre- 
tary Kellogg has had painted into its background the situation which 
uns led up to the present crisis. The full Europen viewpoint was 
made plain, namely, this was that European nations have not posi- 
tions unnlagous to that of the United States and to understand their 
present problems it is necessary to understand their relations, The 
United States has no neighbors likely to attack it. As a result this 
country can maintain a lind armament with none of these fears in 
mind and can arm or disarm g pleases, 
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To the general peace of the world the United States has always 
made it its policy of approach that disputes could be settled by the 
moral viewpoint of whether they were right or wrong. Because this 
Government believes this, it also believes in the pressure of public 
opinion and not of arms. The position of any Kuropean power is 
practically the reverse. Each nation has an historic past of wars 
with its neighbors. These nations have now no reason to think there 
will not be other wars. So they are preparing to meet the same old 
matter with the same old means with the same old result. They have 
never considered bringing in anything new. Each nation is continu- 
ally maneuvering to get something to its advantage from its neighbor. 

This view bas been explained in this fashion to President Coolidge 
and Seeretary Kellogg as the right perspective with which to under- 
Stand the latest European developments. Devoid of any sentimental- 
ity and considered with absolute frankness, the impression has been 
conveyed by Mr. Houston and Mr. Gibson that Europe is nearly in the 
same position diplomatically as before the war, with the same jockey- 
ing for position, the same rivalry, and the same national jealousies. 

As to the question of a disarmament conference, the President has 
been told that it is subordinate to other considerations in Europe's 
politics at the moment. There has been established a union between 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, the British Foreign Secretary, and M. Briand, 
French Premier, so that they will act together on matters affecting 
their nations. In this way France is willing to take England's part 
before the League of Nations in the Mosul and China questions. Out 
of this union grew the necessity of trading on lesser matters, such as 
a disarmament conference. 

The British theory of disarmament consists of a comparison of peace 
strength. The French take the position that disarmament must be 
based on the full war strength of the nations, a position which takea 
into consideration the natural resources and economic potentialities 
of each country. No middle ground exists between these extrenies. 
The question is the simple problem as viewed by the English or the 
extremely complex problem put forward by France. 


NO SOLUTION is POSSIBLE 


The French have flatly refused to accept the English views, and the 
result has been that the preliminary committee to study disarmament 
has a question before it which can be discussed for 2,000 years without 
solution. It simply can not be done, American representatives have 
informed Washington. 

These officials, however, are not doubtful of there being a preliminary 
conference. This secms assured as soon as Germany enters the league. 
Under the treaty of Versuilles, Germany was totally disarmed, and it 
was expressly provided that after that act disarmament in Europe 
should be general. The first question that Germany will raise as a 
member of the league will be that of disarmament among her neighbors. 

The President and the Secretary of State were told that, while a pre- 
Iiminary committee may talk as long as the vocal cords of its members 
hold out, actual disarmament is very far off, It has ulso been pointed 
out that this preliminary conference might easily lead to a situation 
where in the jockeying for position the United States might be blamed 
in part for failure to obtain results. For this reason the diplomats 
reported their conviction that this Government should go very slowly 
toward committing itself to full participation. 

The President was informed that the whole of Europe regards Pre- 
mier Mussolini with the utmost distrust. His utterauces are taken very 
seriously in European capitals, with the result that there are turmoil 
and thoughts of war all over Europe. The people want pesce, but the 
individual governments are building up situations which may ensily 
lend to war. No Ruropean government wants to disarm at present. 
Because of the difference between the English and French views of 
disarmament France, Italy, and Japan are waiting to make disarma- 
ment one problem, and not make a distinction between lind arms and 
naval arms and make it two. A further point that was impressed on 
President Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg is that Europe is not looking 
to the United States for moral guidance, They helieve that they can 
look after thelr own morals, and any advice from us on that subject 
would be gratuitous, 

The President was also told that apparently an Impression prevails 
in this country that at Geneva a group of men of good will are gathered 
together vainly striving to rigut the wrongs of the world, ‘This con- 
ception, the President was informed, is grotesquely untrue. While the 
men at Geneva may he as“ good” as any others to be found in Europe, 
or this country for that matter, they are all working for their own 
widely diverging ends, and good will only exists in so far os they 
believe they can put something over on the other follow. Practically 
the only hopefal outlook that was portrayed to the President was the 
opinion that Europenn nations wonld ultimately be forced to reduce 
their armaments by thelr finuncial inability to meet the expense of keep- 
ing them up. 

RELY ON ECONOMIC STRAIN 


An economic situation must soon develop where these nations must 
cease the stacking up of arms and must get rid of many that they 
already have. At that point the United Stutes might successfully 
intervene as mediator. The President was reaffirmed in his policy 
of not participating in European affairs until asked. But it was ex- 
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plained that while many times this Government had been urged and 
had taken the role of sheriffs the concrete results had been small. 

It was impressed on the State Department that the events of the 
last few days have made it indelibly plain that the Latin nations 
members of the council purpose to hold the majority in their coun- 
el. Should they be successful in this attempt they will destroy the 
usefulness of the league, Houghton and Gibson told the President, 
for it will mean a return to the old system of the balance of power 
~ as the rallying point of European polities. A picture of the evils 
which have always been attendant on such a system were reviewed to 
the President. 

Public opinion in England, so the President was told, is that only 
Germany should be admitted to the league council at this time; or, 
rather, should have been admitted now that the ass¢mbly has ad- 
journed. 

As an outgrowth of the spirit of friendliness and frankness that 
grew out of the Locarno agreements, the people of both Great Britain 
and Germany felt that Germany would be admitted alone and her en- 
trance would not be conditional on the entry of any other nation, 

AGREED TO TRUST GERMANY 


The spirit of the Locarno pacts was that henceforth Germany would 
be trusted. When invited to enter the league she was not forced to 
give any promise as to her subsequent actions. Her entrance was to 
be unconditional. The announcement that Latin countries would only 
permit Germany a permanent seat on the council if two Latin coun- 
tries were also given seats proved a great shock to the people of 
England and Germany. It also provoked Sweden to go to Germany's 
nid, a certain indication that out of the controversy over Germany's 
seat would develop a realignment along the balance of power theory, 
maintained by competitive armaments, 

In the opinion of the returned envoys, however, the assembly's 
action in putting off decision as to Germany's position will not arouse 
public opinion in Germany to the degree that sbe will refuse to 
enter the league. The German viewpoint, it was explained, is that 
it is better for a permanent seat in the council so that she may know 
all that is being said about her than to refuse to become a member 
at all and wait outside of the door of the council and have the 
results of conclusions reached announced to her. 

The position of Russia, the President was told, did not materially 
affect western Buropean affairs. Russia could be regarded by no one 
as an aggressive nation and no European nation would think of in- 
vading Russin. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, this matter would have 
been called to the attention of the country in the Senate last 
week if it had not been for the circumstances overshadowing 
the President in his grief, for which our sympathy gees out to 
him. ‘To-day is the first time any opportunity is given to dis- 
cuss the matter here, and while I regret even for a few moments 
to delay the passage of a supply bill that has until the Ist of 
July to be passed, I shall take a few moments at the risk of 
being criticized. 

Until about 1918 secret diplomacy was in vogue and practiced 
by practically all countries. It was the kind of diplomacy that 
bred wars and mude for the misunderstandings of governments 
and peoples. But about that year, under the leadership of this 
Government and the men who then directed its international 
affairs, secret diplomacy was checked, it was strangled, and we 
dealt, so far as our diplomats were concerned, in the open. 
That was the spirit of our Government until about two years 
ago. It was followed through the Harding administration 
under the very capable and splendid leadership of the then 
Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes. Men in those days did not go 
behind closed doors and have what was called a “ White House 
spokesman” to disseminate information without assuming nu- 
thority for it. But the present leadership of the country hus 
gone back to the old order of things, dark-lantern diplomatic 
procedure and secret diplomacy. 

A few weeks ago we were startled by the allegations made by 
the White House “spokesman” in warning the country against 
speeches in the House of Representatives and in the Senate, 
saying that they were intended merely for political purposes. 
That is the new way of putting people on guard without an 
assumption of responsibility for what is said. There may be 
times when it is proper for the President not to be quoted, but 
for a practice to be inaugurated and followed without excep- 
tion of giving out statements from the White House without an 
assumption of responsibility is repugnant to the long history of 
our country, 

But, Mr. President, this last week there occurred even a more 
extraordinury incident than many which have taken place in 
the White House in the last two years respecting the utterances 
of the White House spokesman. The diplomat representing 
this Government at London and our minister to Switzerland 
were summoned here fo fell the President and the State Depart- 
ment of the incidents that have been transpiring in Europe and 
to familiarize the administration with their viewpoint. 
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That was all right; that was well, proper, and good. They 
had their conference. All day, or for a very large part of St. 
Patrick's Day, the President, the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Houghton, and Mr. Gibson were closeted, the President and the 
Secretary of State evidently receiving the viewpoint of those 
distinguished diplomats. But the startling thing about the 
whole episode was that after these conferences were held there 
came a call to the newspaper correspondents in Washington 
to the effect that Mr. Houghton, our ambassador at London, 
would see them at a certain time that afternoon in the State, 
War and Navy Building. Mr. Houghton met them; he 
talked to them at length; he gave them fully and candidly his 
views touching the whole European situation. Those views 
were written by Mr. Carter Field as published in the newspaper 
article which I have inserted in the Recorp. The interview was 
broadcasted all over the country and the newspapers in various 
ways through their headlines startled the people by telling 
them what transpired. Some headlines carry such statements 
as the following: 


Our arms policy affected. 
tion of the league invitation. 


Another newspaper carried this headline: 
Good faith is doubted. 


Another paper contained the headline: 


Failure at Geneva may force reconsidera- 


Long delay now expected. 


United States envoys see failure of disarmament as league session 
ends. 


Another headline reads: 

Balance of power and intrigue rule, Coolidge is told. 
Another one reads: 

Houghton advises Coolidge to ignore Geneva arms parley. 


It is little wonder, with these startling accounts published 
in all the newspapers throughout the United States and trans- 
mitted to all European countries and there published, that not 
only should they electrify this country but all of Europe. The 
newspapers of the following day as published in Europe all 
carried condemnatory statements with reference to these alle- 
gations, Every paper that I have read from every country 
stated that the account was not correct. 

Mr. President, those statements have not as yet been denied 
by the State Department, No one in authority in this country 
has yet denied the fact that Mr. Houghton hud the conference 
or has denied that he made these statements to the newspaper 
men there assembled. The only denial that has come—and it 
only came following the expression of the press of Europe 
was, I think, on Friday afternoon following the Wednesday 
conference, aud the denial in the language in which it was 
couched by the State Department reads: 


The Department of State announces that neither Ambassador 
Houghton nor Minister Gibson has divulged to any unollicial person 
the nature of their reports to the President or Secretary Kellogg. 


Of course, no newspaper man said that either Ambassador 
Houghton or Minister Gibson was divulging in that conference 
arything that either had told to the President or to the Secre- 
tary of State; but the State Department did not go to the 
extent of denying that Mr. Houghton, our ambassador at 
London, had made the statements which had been attributed 
to him and which had been published throughout Europe and 
in this country. 

Indeed, I can not understand how anyone could reasoy that 
Mr. Houghton, who is a very reputable gentleman and supposed 
to be a very able diplomat, would tell to the correspondents 
one thing and to the President and the Secretary of State an- 
other thing. So we must assume that the statements attributed 
to Mr. Houghton. and not as yet denied either by him or by the 
State Department, were the statements which were made to 
the President and to the Secretary of State. 

Ah, Mr. President, how we ure drifting in international 
affairs! What leadership have we in these recent years! 
What able and distinguished men now hold and direct the for- 
eign affairs of this country! There they are— Careful Cal,” 
„Nervous Nellie,“ and “Gloomy Gus.” What a triumvirate! 
Here they are behind closed doors giving to the newspapers 
of the country these gloomy reports of European conditions— 
embarrassing as they must be to European statesmanship— 
when they should be trying to assist Europe to get upon 
its feet. 

Can anyone imagine that these statements emanating from 
this high source gladdened the hearts of those diplomats and 
statesmen of Europe, who have been striving for months and 
years to udjust their differences, to eliminate the controversial 
questions that have arisen, and to restore European good feel- 
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ing and understanding? No; it could have but one object, and 
the effect has been what? To add further confusion to an 
lready confused situation. 

= What was the object of the ambassador in giving these state- 
ments to the press? Why did le choose this means of starting 
this subtle propaganda? Would it not have been more in keep- 
ing and more in consonance with the long history of this coun- 
try to bave daid the cards upon the table and to have spoken 
out frankly and openly and to have assumed the authority of 
making these statements? 

Ah, Mr. President, there is no one who does harm and in- 
flicts injury that can be condemned more than the assassin 
who conceals himself behind some bush on the roadside and 
fires unnoticed the shot into the back of the passing victim. 
So, in diplomatic affairs, those who sit behind closed doors and 
give to the country statements merely in order to arouse the 
people to their viewpoint and to tear down the work that other 
men are trying to do without assuming any responsibility 
are playing the worst kind of diplomacy. , 

What was the object of Mr. Houghton in giving this state- 
ment? Can any Senator present imagine that he would have 
done it without first receiving the approval of the Secretary of 
State and the President of the United States? If he would 
give it to the press without first receiving their sanction, he 
is unfit to be a diplomat; he is unworthy of the place as 
America's representative at the high Court of St. James. If he 
did it coutrary to the advice of the Secretary of State, then he 
is a dupe and so ineficient that he is incompetent to represent 
this country as our ambassador at London. So, then, we must 
assume that there was some connivance; that there was some 
object; that there was some motive upon the part of those who 
control the destinies of this country in our ambassador making 
that statement. 

What was the motive? In the first place, a reading of these 
articles leaves the impression that the disarmament conference 
will be deferred and delayed until some time in September. 
Yet, Mr. President, on the very day that Mr, Houghton made 
that statement the Council of the League of Nations was fixing 
May 17 as the date for the preliminary arms conference. Was 
he misinformed? On what did he base his statement? Why 
did he seek to speak if he did not know? Is it because the 
distinguished President and those who have stood by him in 
going into the World Court are about to turn their face? 
Have they become frightened overnight by the eloquent and 
able speeches of those distinguished Senators who have gone 
out upon the hustings and talked to the people against the 
World Court? Have those who direct the destinies of this 
country now become fearful of the ides of November? What 
motive is behind all of this? 

Oh, Mr. President, I can not believe that the President is 
getting ready to beat a retreat on the World Court. A drum- 
mer boy at one time when asked to beat a retreat said that 
he did not know how. While I know that is not consonant 
with the long habit of certain gentlemen on the other side 
who have followed the President in the World Court, I hope 
that he will at least emulate the sentiment expressed by that 
patriotic drummer, and I hope that Senators on the other side 
of the aisle will uphold his hand if he is getting ready to beat 
a retreat and, through this medium, trying to propagandize 
the country that there lias been a great change in European 
affuirs and a change of opinion on the part of the President 
with reference to the World Court. 

Ah, Mr. President, if the President is getting ready to beat a 
retreat on the World Court let him come out, either himself 
or through his authorized spokesman, and assume the author- 
ity and responsibility of spenking and tell all the facts as he 
sees them. 

I can not imagine that that is the motive behind this propo- 
sition. What is it that is causing now, his strong arm to wax 
weak? What is it that has made the gourd wither that only 
a few wecks ago flourished and prospered and grew green, and 
sọ many of ns here reclined beneath its wonderful branches 
as we passed the World Court resolution? Has that gourd 
now withered? Haye the leaves fallen? Is there some change 
in the condition? 

Ah, Mr. President, if it is not a retreat on the World Court, 
can it be on the arms conference proposition? Is the Presi- 
dent preparing the country to believe that the disarmament 
conference is going to be a failure and that this Government’s 
leadership should be invoked, and that we should call an arms 
conference before the November elections so that he can at 
least get a little glory out of something? 

Mr. President, in our diplomatic dealings let us put the 
cards on the table. I speak now not as a Democrat. I have 
tried to stand by che President in his diplomatic negotiations 
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with foreign countrics, but through this incident the influence of 
America abroad has been lessened ; this administration, through 
its spokesman, has embarrassed those men who are trying to 
hold together the machinery of the League of Nations; and we 
should attempt to do nothing that will hamper it and embarrass 
it, even though we might withhold our entrance into the 
league. Let this administration tell the world what is meant 
by this deplorable incident in the diplomatic councils of last 
week. Let Europe know and let the people of America know 
what the motives are behind it, and if Mr. Houghton has made 
a mistake, then he should be recalled as our ambassador to 
the high Court of St. James. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield. : 

Mr. LENROOT. While the Senator is speaking upon this 
subject I should like to ask him if he will include in his con- 
demuation the speech made last week by a distinguished Sena- 
tor upon his side of the aisle, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reen]? 

Mr. HARRISON. I may say to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that the Senator from Missouri, so far as I know, has never 
touched upon this inexcusable incident that happened on St. 
Patrick's Day, to which I bave addressed my remarks. 

Mr. LENROOT. He discussed the same subject; did he not? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, it is the same subject; but the Sena- 
tor from Missouri has been speaking on that subject for some 
four or five years, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator from 
Wisconsin that the Senator from Missouri does not pretend te 
speak now for the President of the United States. He is not 
charged with the responsibility of conducting our foreign re- 
lations. He speaks as an independent Senator. The President 
of the United States and Mr. Houghton and Mr. Gibson are 
presumed to represent the United States in its foreign rela- 
tions, particularly the President. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the mixed metaphors which the 
Senator from Mississippi has so freely employed leave me 
much in doubt as to the exact point he has attempted to make. 
I can not follow him into all the diversions of his rhetoric; 
neither can I follow him in his recital of history. 

Secret diplomacy did not come to an end with the era which 
was ushered in in 1913. During that era, and down to 1921, 
secret diplomacy was intensified in its nature and operation; 
and it reached its acme at Versailles in the winter of 1919, 
when four men locked themselves into a room somewhere in 
the secret precincts of the gilded palace on the Quai d' Orsay, 
and there wrote a treaty under conditions which one of them, 
Lloyd-George himself, described, with stones clattering on 
the roof and wild men shrieking at the keyhole.” Whatever 
evils have grown out of international relations in the mean- 
time have arisen from the outrages of secret diplomacy as 
written into that instrument. 

The Senator further declaims in opposition to speaking the 
truth. I can not tell whether there was connivance, I can not 
tell whether there was chicanery, as the Senator's epithets 
would indicate, in anything which has taken place here in the 
last week regarding the utterances of Messrs. Houghton and 
Gibson either to the Secretary of State or to the President or to 
the public; but this I do know, or at any rate this I firmly be- 
lieve, that what Mr. Houghton has said publicly describes 
truthfully the situation which exists in Europe; and I can 
but think, Mr. President, that the Senator's perturbation is 
aroused because speaking the truth in this country has caused 
some deluded people here to understand that the League of 
Nations, to which the Senator from Mississippi has given un- 
remitting devotion for the past seven years, is by no means the 
sacrosanct and splendid instrument for peace which we have 
been told it would be. 


THE PROHIBITION LAW 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I should like just for a mo- 
ment to call the attention of the Senate back from these mat- 
ters of purely international concern to a matter of domestic 
concern which more deeply affects the happiness of our people 
than any international issue can possibly do. 

If there is no objection, I should like to have inserted in the 
Recorp at this point the poll, commonly known as the dry 
poll, which came to an end last night, and which was taken by 
the Newspaper Enterprise Association, including 375 news- 
papers, the Hearst newspapers, the Chicago Tribune, the New 
York Daily News, and others. 

That final poll shows that 3,248,076 votes have been cast, and 
that those votes are distributed as follows: 


err ee ee s 520, 497 
Ageinst -provilition= ec 2, 727. 579 
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The VICK PRESIDENT. Is a request made that the article 
be printed in the Recorv? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes, sir. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to fs ns follows: 


[From the New York Times of Sunday, March 21, 1926) 


THREE MILLION Five Hunprep THOcsanD BALLOTS Cast IN Day POLL— 
UNITED Press RETORTS SENTDIENT 5 TO 1 FoR CHANGES AS LARGEST 
UNOFFICIAL REFERENDUM ENDs—Nerw York Crrx “Görs Wer"— 
Proninition MAKES BesT SHOWING IN BALTIMORE AND ATLANTA 
AND IN TowNS Uxper 10,000 

(Copyright, 1926, by United Press. Printed by permission) 


Newspaper polls on prohibition came to a climax last night after 
meeting with a public response that constituted the largest unofficial 
referendum ever held in this country on a public question. 

Regarding the significance of the polls, which purported to show a 
5 to 1 public sentiment in favor of some change in the prohibition 
laws, there is considerable discussion. The wets are jubilant, and tho 
drys are aloof. Anti-Saloon League officials maintain that the straw 
ballots were the work of liquor propagandists, and that the drys, being 
satisfied with existing conditions, could not have been expected to vote. 

But it is dovbtfnl if either side expected the magnitude of public 
interest. On the basis of returns compiled by the United Press last 
night it scems that some 3,500,000 votes have been cast. 

The total may exceed considerably even that figure since some news- 
papers did not join with the 425 which in three separate groups co- 
operated in printing prohibition ballots. Then, too, some of the final 
figures will not be available until next weck. 

Ontstanding in interest to nonpartisan observers is the support 
accorded prohibition in the smaller towns. While most localities with 
a population of under 10,000 joined with their neighboring cities in 
asking either for modification or repeal of prohibition, there were many 
such towns voting strongly for the existing Jaws. On the other band, 
no city of more than 100,000 population favored the reign of Vol- 
stendism. 

New York, represented in three polis, was “wet” by a wide ma- 
jority, as might have been expected. Of the Nation's larger cities, Bos- 
ton and Atlanta were the two in which prohibition made the best 
showing. The polls did not show as much geographical variance as was 
predicted. Kansas and the Carolinas are believed to be the only States 
assuredly in the dry column. 

The polls already have occasioned comment in Congress and, in the 
opinion of wet leaders, are to be used in backing various bills seeking 
modification, 

Results of the three nation-wide polls, as printed In cooperating 
newspapers, follow: 

Newspaper Enterprise Association, 375 newspapers cooperating: z 
For prohibition = 297, 876 
For repen! — 499, 178 
For modificatio — 777, 753 

Hearst newspapers and others cooperating : 


Tor pronibition 3. — 3 — 
Against prohibition 

For wine and beer. 
Against wine and beer. 


Chicago Tribune, New York Dally News, and others cooperating: 


Dee y nS ere Roe ee ee 340. 401 

Against wine and beer ~~ oo S85, 820 
The grand total of these are: 

ne,, e aa nnr 

ieee aa en aS RAA 2, 727, 579 


The United Press, seeking to present a cross-section of prohibition 
opinion as it has been manifested in these polls. has compiled returns 
printed in 98 newspapers located in cities varying in size and scattered 
throughout the country. 

Many of these returns are complete. The tabulation to 6 o'clock last 
night, showing 145,101 for prohibition and 1,231,500 for some change 
in the present laws, follows: 


Poll da compticd Uy 98 newspapers for and against modification 


Against 
any 

change 
587 
207 
1,173 123 
40, 821 1,073 
2, 40 1,028 
26, 637 634 
6, 001 826 
8, 826 6, 923 
pil ia 
; 280 
Pittsburgh Press = £0, 696 S35 
Terre Haute Post. 3, 98 5741 
CCC gS LU SRS LEAT SESE SIS | 14. 293 4,852 
Peoria Journal .... 8,018 420 
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Poll as compiled by 98 newspapers for and against modification—Cont'd. 


Against 
any 

change 
e aaa i52 
Atlante: Constitutions eee 2, 465 
Now Orleans Times Picayune 2 235 
St. eee alee Sas 7 
‘Wilmington NS 2 eee 273 
Philade hia aly NOWS Ss ie 126 
Dayton Nows nuar arenar #08 
Springfield (Ohio) News 22-2222 ss aaa paa £03 
Niariette Registro... v . cheat! 1. 621 
Urbana Demoerat- Citizen 1 
Mount Vernon Republican-News__ 408 
Chicago Herald Exaniner 2222. 3. 113 
Quinton Advertiser 1,029 
ee TTIR S Sine SO RE 1,089 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 4,850 
Har ee ee 8, 195 
Mahony City spe 3 Seas $9 
Lansford (Pa.) Record 128 
Milton (Pa.) Nenad Sot 
amaqua Courier. 114 
Sunbury Daily.. t52 
Washington Post. 963 
Washington Herald 611 
St. Pan! Dispatch. 68S 
Washington News. 696 
Columbus Citizen. 1,887 
Cincinnati Post 1,711 
New York stl? 8 2,035 
New York American 572 
Darville 00 Morning News 40 
Toledo News Bes. #79 
A Times 412 
Now York Wond. 2,141 
Reading Ti 5 666 
Kansas City Journal Post 2,442 
Birmingham Post 125 
San y Star Journal 585 
Tampa Times 2, 222 
Johnstown Democrat --- M2 
Allentown Chronicle News 213 
Boston Traveller 6,093 
Portland tore? News 993 
Bradford (Pa.) Star Record 1001 
Athens Nicssenger ma 
Portsmouth Sun Times. om 
Fremont News 185 
Houston Press ...- 420 
Great Falls Leader. BEL 
Sheridan (Wyo.) Pos 450 
vansville Press 781 
Camden Courier.. 1,405 
Middletown News Sign 163 Bu 
Ironton Evening Tribun 125 m6 
Fort W. Press „582 RSI 
El Paso Post 3. 875 774 
Dallas Dis — 1.221 40 
Ban Franc Daily News 66, LOO 3,549 
Los Angeles Examiner. - 8, 820 10,072 
TOOMA Pinet oo soaos bs S 5, 113 1,197 
Sacramento Boe 36, 182 1,898 
Momphis Press.. 4, 911 608 
Sturgis (Mich.) Journal 335 555 
San Diego Sun 8,128 1,047 
Kirksville (Mo.) Enterprise. 130 7A 
Goshen (Ind.) News Times. 1,383 2,679 
Erie Dispatch Herald 1,383 2,769 
Mitwaukee Sentincl 52,418 4,550 
‘Tucson d 2,178 1,074 
Phoenix Republican 6,495 4,010 
PaO ANG Toe oo a cucck once aS Oa S31 1,398 
San Bernardino Telegram. 2,95 4,059 
Santa Ana Register 647 2. 104 
3 EFT 78¹ 2,217 
Fresno ee 11,180 1,738 
Boise Cai pital News 1,079 196 
Twin Falls Times onne 695 E39 
Havre (Mont.) News-Promoter__ 575 956 
Winnemucca (Nev.) Humboldt 232 25 
Salt Lake Telegram. 7. 76 e 
Ely (Nev) Times. 386 17 
Provo (Utab) Hera! 1,358 1,446 
Seattle Star 6, 092 705 
Walla W. alla ae 2. 412 2,257 
4,463 Ss 
WEAN. ker te pe EN E SPAS ERS a 1, 231, 500 145, 101 


Mrs. D. Leigh Colvin, president of the Women's Christian Temper- 
ance Union of New York County, addressed a joint luncheon of the 
New York League of Women Voters and the Women's Christian Tem- 
perance Union yesterdsy at the town ball. She called the wet and 
dry polis taken by various newspapers “extremely misleading,” and 
cited figures in support of her contention, Dr. I.. Booth, president of 
the National Women's Christian Temperance Union, and Miss Mary 
Garrett Hay, city chairman of the League of Women Voters, were of 
the same opinion as Mrs. Colvin. 

“In 1922, said Mrs. Colvin, “the Literary Digest conducted a 
referendum on the Volstead Act, sending out cards to 2,600,000 people 
to prevent the duplication that arises when ballots nre clipped from 
news pages. The result of the poll seemed to indicate an extremely 
wet sentiment, Two months after the Digest campaign the States of 
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Ohio, California, and Michigan held real referendums. Ohio had a 
189,000 majority against wine and beer, California 34,000, and Michi- 
gan 207,000. 

In church last week, out of an overwhelmingly dry congregation of 
800 only 21 raised their hands when the minister sought to ascertain 
how many had voted in the news polls held by New York papers. 
in Morristown, N. J., only 3 ont of a group of 100 drys have taken 
the trouble to vote. 

“Tt is my firm belief that these news polls mean nothing, for the 
dry clement is obviously failing to show anywhere near Its strength.” 

Reading a clause in the Volstead Act declaring that the State should 
have concurrent power with the Federal Government in enforcing the 
law, Dr. L. Booth said: 

“The government at Albany has gone back on its own decision, 
After ratifying the amendment, it now seeks to evade the enforcement 
to which it agreed.” 

Doctor Booth said that raising the Une of demarcation between 
intoxicating and nonintoxicating beverages to 2.75 per cent would not 
allow for wine, as “everyone seems to think.” “The 2.75 agitators 
are using that figure as camouflage,” she declared, “and hope to obtain 
a relatively mild change in the law as an entering wedge In a cam- 
paign for absolute repeal.” 


CONDUCT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, in 1921 the arms conference was 
called here in Washington, the agenda of which was limited 
to the consideration of the limitation of armaments on the sea. 
It did not include the limitation of land armies. At the third 
plenary conference, when Briand presented the reasons why 
the conference could not consider the ,armies as well as the 
navies, it was decided to eliminate entirely the latter con- 
sideration, largely because of what the Prime Minister of 
France stated at that time, namely, that unless there was a 
security agreement in the form of a treaty by the European 
nations France must be permitted to retain a sufficient army to 
protect herself. That seemed to be conclusive; and after three 
months of deliberations here the conference adjourned, confin- 
ing its limitation results to the navies. 

There has been from the beginning a desire that the limita- 
tion of armament should be extended to the armies. The 
United States, without waiting for Europe, proceeded to limit 
her Army, which was recommended originally to be 576,000. 
We cut it the first year to 280,000, then the next to 150,000, 
and finally to 127,000, in the hope that Europe would follow 
our lead and limit her armies accordingly; but she has not 
seen fit to do so, and the position taken by France in the con- 
ference that such reduetion could not be made until a security 
treaty had been made is the reason given why she has not 
reduced her large army. 

Mr. KING and Mr. SWANSON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield; 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. FESS. I decline to yield at this time. 

The tirst effort to obtain a treaty of security was in the 
Versailles conference, which proposed a triple alliance between 
Great Britain, France, and the United States. That treaty 
never was acted upon by this body, and for that reason it 
might be said that the first proposal of a security treaty failed 
by reason of nonaction on the part of the United States. I 
think our Course was proper and right in the matter. I have 
no criticism of it, but approve it. That was in 1919. In 1922 
at a conference held at Geneva a proposal for a security 
treaty was made, omitting the United States, including, how- 
ever, with the United Kingdom of Great Brituin and France 
the nations of Italy and Belgium. If Senators will recall, 
that was strongly supported by Lloyd-George, then Prime 
Minister of England, and strongly seconded by Briand, at 
the time Prime Minister of France, who had been the leader 
of the French delegation here at the arms conference; but 
when Briand returned from the European conference France 
greeted him coolly and rejected the proposal. The very pro- 
posal which was the second presented on behalf of the pro- 
tection of France was rejected by the beneficiary, France her- 
self, and Poincare took charge of the ministry as the suc- 
cessor to Briand, and a new policy was inaugurated. 

Not until 1924, two years later, was any other effort made. 
In the meantime the standing armies continued as thereto- 
fore, with no effort to reduce them. In 1924 the Geneva proto- 
col was announced, and instead of including four nations this 
conference included five. As every Senator will recall, there 
was injected into that agreement the question of immigration. 
‘Although strongly supported by Ramsay MacDonald, then the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain and her representative at the 
conference, and strongly seconded by Herriot, then the Prime 

to of France and her representative in the conference, 
t Britain rejected the proposal because of the immigration 
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question. That was two years ago when the third effort to 
obtain n security treaty failed, this time by the rejection of 
Great Britain. j 

I desire to remind Senators that after that failure an Ameri- 


Rak diplomat laid the matter before the British authorities; 
And 


that up to that time every single proposal looking to the se- 
curity of Europe against war was unilateral; it was confined to 
one nation, and was designed for the protection of France 
against the invasion of Germany. It was stated then that if 
a proposal should be made that was not confined to the pro- 
tection of one nation, but would cover all nations, and would, 
therefore, be a real security ugreement, providing against the 
invasion of any country by any other, even providing against 
wie invasion of Germany by France, as it did provide against 
the invasion of France by Germany, such a proposal would be 
likely accepted. 

That proposition was in the interest of peace, and emanated 
from an American diplomat. When it was laid before France 
she reacted fayorably toward it, and announced that she would 
be perfectly willing to have any nation present a general pro- 
posal of security, even though it might be Germany. In due 
time Germany presented a proposal, which was laid before 
France. The outcome of that proposal was that four amend- 
ments were suggested to it by France, and sent back to Ger- 
mwy. Germany accepted those amendments, and the Locarno 
conference was the result within a few days after the accept- 
ance of the amendments, 

The Locarno conference, in session a little over a week, 
adopted five different treaties covering the sensitive subject 
of security, which were accepted, signed by the nations repre- 
sented, and in due time ratified by the nations which were 
interested. 

That removed the last obstacle, the one outstanding objection, 
which up to that day France had always offered against tite 
reduction of her army, which to-day is five and one-half times 
the size of the American Army, although she has a population 
of a little over one-third of ours, and a coast line much less. 
She has a debt that is variously estimated to be nearly 85 per 
cent of her wealth, while our Nation has a debt of a little over 
7 per cent of our wealth, if we assume that the loans will be 
paid in time, as I think we have a right to assume. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the United States, with $320,000,000,000 of wealth, with 
an army less than one-fifth the size of that of France, is now 
und has been interested in the peace of the world, and has 
attempted to induce the European powers to reduce their 
heavy burdens of armament. $ 

The Locarno conference seemed to be the open way by re- 
moying the last obstacle against this reduction. Consequently 
all the world has been eloquent over the possible outcome of 
the conference in the interest of world peace. When we were 
asked to send a representative to the first and preliminary mect- 
ing to outline the agenda, the measure looking to that end was 
not only passed in the House of Representatives unanimously, 
but it was passed in the Senate also unanimously. 

Now, after the whole world has eulogized what was accom- 
plished, and after every chancellory of Europe has appeared 
glad that the possibility of peace had been arrived at, ominous 
notes are heard in Europe. Whatever be the basis of the 
difficulty, I do not know, but every Member of the Senate here 
knows that the trouble is not in America; it is in Europe, and 
there is serious doubt as to what is to be the outcome of the 
Locarno conference. The recent assembly meeting at Geneva 
was called, in accordance with the Locarno conference, to admit 
Germany. It was a provision of the Locarno conference that 
Germany was to be admitted to the league as a permanent 
member of the council. Later the agitation was started to in- 
clude Poland as a permanent member of the council, and still 
later Spain also wanted to be admitted, and Brazil wanted to 
be admitted. These admissions were not discussed in the open 
conference at Locarno. 

It seems that, whatever interest was back of this agitation, 
there is a change of front in Europe, and whether it is to pre- 
yent a favorable result of the Locarno conference or not is not 
fully known. But this country wants to know what is going 
on, and it was the most natural, inevitable thing that the 
American who knew most about the situation, and who had 
originally much to do with the plan under which all the nations 
were to be considered in the security pact of Europe, would be 
the one who was to give the information as to what has taken 
place in Europe that has changed the situation in regard to 
European peace, which was so freely promised in the Locarno 
conference, 

I can not understand the attitude of our friends in attacking 
this American citizon, a distinguished Member of the other 
body of Congress at the time he was appointed ambassador, 
and one of the best qualified men, both as a national and as an 
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international figure, having been edueated in Europe and know- 


ing the European frame of mind. I do not understand the 
basis or the angle of the adverse 
man who had in his possession the information which America 
wants, so as to know what her future course should be in 
regard to the peace of the world. 
fetched criticism and falls much below the 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, 
question? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator then approves the ambas- 


may I ask the Senator a 


sndor calling the newspaper men in and giving out this inter- 


yiew, does he? 
Mr, FESS. 
newspaper men. 


Mr. HARRISON. The Senator then is speaking of something 


about which he does not know anything. 
Mr. FESS. 


wipers we are on unsafe ground, 
HA men to get information, especially when it is of an 
nnusual character, I have great sympathy with the press, 
I do not know anything about the incident the Senator has 
in mind; bot I do know that this country is not injured by the 
nttitude of Mr. Alanson Houghton, whom I know very well 
personally, and whom my friend from 

*rsonally. 

15 5 HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I put this case to the Senator, He seems 
to criticize me for my condemnation of the methods employed 
by the ambassador, If Ambassador Houghton, after he was 
summoned here to confer with the President and the Secretary 
of State, had then expressed a desire, on the same day, to see 
the State Department newspaper correspondents and to give 
them an interview without assuming authority, and if he did 
give them the interview and it was given as it was published, 
would the Senator approve that course? 

Mr. FESS, I would want to have all the facts in the 
case——— 

Mr, HARRISON, Oh, I see! 

Mr. FESS. Before I would state that I would approve any 
course. Whenever the last six years shall be reviewed covering 
the period of readjustment of the problems growing out of 
the World War, and our international relations are made a 
matter of special attention, I challenge the record to show 
anything that approaches the brilliancy of the achievements 
that have been made in at least 70 treaties which have been 
made aud which are bringing composure where the great 
World War had caused confusion. I know nothing in Ameri- 
can history that even approaches it. When we refer to our 
duty toward Europe, the arms conference in its three months’ 
session accomplished more for the peace of the world, accord- 
ing to Lloyd George and Senator Sarrault, of France, than any 
other single period in the history of the world, When the dis- 
tinguished occupant of the chair now presiding over this body 
[Vice President Dawes in the chair] went to Europe on a 
mission of rehabilitation and brought back the plan to which 
is attached his name, there was done more for the economic 
recovery and the assured stability of the Old World than had 
been accomplished in any 10 years preceding. 

When this Nution led after that in the effort to bring peace 
to the world, which ultimately culminated in the Locarno con- 
ference, the whole world was applauding what had been done; 
aud now since new developments, the source of which I do not 
know, looking toward including not only Germany but other 
nations, not thought of before, as permament members of the 
council, it looks like an effort to maintain the old plan of the 
balance of power in Burope, and America has a right to 
know the story of this particular performance. 

Mr. Houghton was the one man who docs know and can give 
us first-hand information, and this country ought to compli- 
ment itself and congratulate itself that we have the report 
from him, whatever it might be. The destinies of America 
are not in danger so long as they are under the direction of 
such men as those we have named. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
restate the question put to him by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, and to restate it in a form which will contain all the 
essentials which the Senator from Mississippi was attempting 
to bring forth from the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. Is not the Senator from Ohio in favor of 
having the truth told at all times? 
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It scems to me it is a far- 
dignity of the dis- 


I know nothing about the meeting with the 


Mr, President, whenever we base 5 or 
ic relations upon the rumors that are put in the news- 
1 A I recognize the desire of the 


Mississippi knows 
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Mr. FESS. Certainly I am. : 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I make an inquiry? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio viel 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am interested in knowing whether or not 
the interview that has been referred to, and the statements 
that have been attributed to Mr. Houghton, are accepted by the 
Senator from Ohio as a declaration and a narrative of the 
existing situation in Europe. I quite agree with the Senator 
from Ohio, we are entitled to know what is transpiring in 
Europe. We are entitled to know whether the spirit of Locarno 
is a myth and a mystical phrase, or whether it really exists. 
We are entitled to know in order that we may determine in the 
days to come whether, as some insist, we be a part of what is 
transpiring abroad. The only question in my mind is this, Has 
Mr. Houghton related what is occurring, and does the Senator 
from Ohio concede that fact? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I have stated before that 1 do 
not either deny or affirm what the newspapers have said. I 
do not take my information either from rumor or from the 
press. I want the information direct from Mr. Houghton, I 
have not scen him. If Mr. Houghton said so and so, I may say 
to my friend from California, I certainly would accept his 
statement as a clear picture of the situation as he under- 
stands it. 

Mr. JOHNSON, Then we are agreed thus far, that if Mr. 
Houghton has related the facts of the situation in Wurope, he 
has related them accurately. I agree with the Senator from 
Ohio in that regard. We are agreed, in the second place, that 
the United States of America, and the people of this country, 
are entitied to know from Mr. Houghton, or from somebody 
else, Just what the situation is. The difference between the 
Senator from Mississippi and the Senator from Ohio is, I take 
it, as to whether the newspapers have correctly reported Mr. 
Houghton, My experience with newspapers is such that upon 
that question I confess an absolute neutrality. [Laughter] 

Mr. FESS. ‘The only difference between myself and some 
Members who have spoken is that I might not give the same 
publicity to international affairs that some of my friends would. 
I never would agree that we should conduct our negotiations 
with foreign countries in a town meeting. I think that is un- 
safe. I do not know how far my friends would go in the 
matter of publicity, but I would not go to the extent of con- 
ducting our international relations in an open conference. It 
seems to me that our function as a Senate in these matters 
should be limited to this body, and generally in closed executive 
session, to ascertain whether what is going to be said might 
offend foreign countries were it stated publicly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to ask the Senator froin Ohio if he did not believe in 
telling the truth about this matter, and the Senator from Ohio 
said he did. I merely want to congratulate the Senator Trom 
Ohio as one Republican who believes in telling the truth. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the 
Senate is presently to consider the Italian debt settlement, I 
take this occasion to invite attention to a most significant parn- 
graph in the interview between Mr. Houghton and newspaper 
correspondents, as reported by them, as follows: 


The President was informed that the whole of Europe regards 
Premier Mussolini with the utmost distrust. His utterances are taken 
very serlonsly in Furepean capitals with the result that there are 
turmoil and thoughts of war all over Europe, 


Mr. JOHNSON. 
Senator rends? 


Mr. WALSH. I read from the report of Mr. Carter Field in 
the New York Tribune of March 18. He is one of the regular 
correspondents of that paper who was present at the interview 
between Mr. Houghton and the correspondents. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want to refer briefly to what 
now seems to be the trend of the discussion both here and in 
the press. I realize, of course, that when one speaks who 
entertains the view that I do with reference to our relationship 
to the league and the court, he speaks under a great handicap, 
because he is supposed to be antagonistic to the league even as 
a European institution. But I call attention to one phase of 
the matter which seems to me to misrepresent entirely the yiew 
of those who are sometimes called the irreconcilables. It is 
said in this morning's paper: 


Mr. President, may I inquire from what the 


It is realized here that enemies of Anrerica’s participation in the 
World Court will seck to make capita) out of the Houghton incident, 
if it may be called that. 
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Further it is said: 


When the old irreconcilable element will break out in the Senate 
is not known, but the expectation is that it will get into action 
before this week is over. The debate on the Italian-debt agreement 
scheduled to begin in the Senate to-morrow probably will furnish the 
opportunity to discuss conditions in Europe, with the sentiments 
attributed to Mr. Houghton brought out forcibly with the purpose of 
slowing that there is a bad mess there from which this Government 
would do well to hold aloof. 


I doubt if there is any irreconcilable who rejoices over the 
breakdown, if we may cull it such, of the Locarno program. I 
doubt if there is any irreconcilable who rejoices particularly 
over the fact that the leagne as an European institution is 
having nny difficulty or trouble. As an European institution 
we look upon it as we do all other institutions and find no 
pleasure in Europe's misfortunes. So far as I know, and 1 
think I know the view pretty generally of those who are thus 
styled, we do not desire turmoil and strife and discord and 
hatred and the old régime any more than our friends do. We 
would have been as happy as they to see the Locarno pact 
carried out and the spirit ef Locarno prevail. We were just 
as rejoiceful as they when the Dawes plan went into operation 
and seemed to promise a better future. To say that we reioica 
over those conditions which seem to reentlrone secret diplo- 
macy and the old intrigue and the balance of power is to mis- 
represent our views. But I agree with those on both sides of 
the Chamber who say that we are entitled to have the facts 
and to judge the situation actually according to the facts and 
not according to theory or to speculation or propaganda. 

I am sure Mr. Houghton gave the facts to the President and 
the Secretary of State as he understands the facts to be; and 
if he erred, it was an error of judgment. I am of the opinion, 
too, from the brief interview I had with Mr. Honghton, that 
lie is familiar with the facts, and in so far as that interview 
progressed the facts which he gave did not differ from the 
facts or the gravity of the situation as portrayed by the Lon- 
don papers, by the papers in France, or by the papers in the 
United States. Everyone realizes that a serious situation has 
arisen and, as some of us believe—indeed, as some of the 
advocates and friends of the league believe—that the old 
régime in Europe, with its secret agreements and intrique, is 
assuming power and control and direction again in European 
affairs. It is the old system under a new name. 

It would seem pretty well established that when they made 
the Locarno agreement, a pact which represented the new 
spirit and the new era and a new promise, that they stepped 
aside and made a secret agreement; and it was the coming in 
conflict of the new spirit and the new era with the old ré- 
gime and the old spirit which brought havoc and disaster to 
the situation at Geneva. Whether that shall be finally solved 
in a satisfactory way is for the future to tell, but there can 
be no doubt as to the seriousness of the sitnation as now pre- 
sented not only by Mr. Houghton, but by the people who are 
known to be entirely friendly to the league und to the court. 

I want to digress to read part of an editorial from the New 
York World. 1 find that the view expressed by the World 
several days before the interview by Mr. Honghton is quite 
in harmony with the view which he expressed. No one doubts 
the fidelity of the World to the league or to the court, and no 
one challenges the exceptional ability of the chief editorial 
writer of the New York World. He said: 


It has been difficult to obtain a clear explanation of the crisis at 
Geneva for the renson that the crisis arises out of secret understand- 
ings. They are not yet fully revealed, but enough is now known to 
justify the hypothesis that the public agreements at Locarno were bought 
hy a secret agreement. We now know that the public sacrifice made 
hy the Poles was paid for by a secret agreement between Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, M. Briand, and Count Krynshi. This agreement was to 
raise Poland to the grandeur of a great power by giving her a perma- 
nent seat on the council along with Germany. All this took place in 
secret while the world rejoiced over the public triumph at Locarno. 

Then caine the day of reckoning. The intervention of Spain and 
Brazil bas Leen byplay, but partly diversion, partly fishing in troubled 
waters. The essence of the crisis has turned on how cheaply Sir 
Austen Chamberlain may redeem his promise to the Poles without 
wrecking the league. The seeret understanding at Locarno wis a 
fraud upon them (the Germans) and a very disgraceful thing for 
British and French diplomats to do. The Germans would be fools to 
connive at it. ` 


That, Mr. President, states briefly the situation as it was 
presented to one who is entirely friendly, and it differs in no 
respect, if I read the news reports correctly, from the view 
which was given by the ambassador. I doubt not at all that 
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of State were entitled to know the facts, und I wish it were 
possible for the whole American people to have them without 
any trimmings or curtatiment of the actual condition of affairs 
as they exist. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BORAH. I yietd. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator seems to be in an inquisitive 
state of mind this morning, and I would like to be enlightened 
myself. I would like to inguire upon what theory it is asserted 
again and again that we are entitled to know these things. By 
what reason are we entitled to know them? I have understood 
that we have eschewed all association and communication with 
the League of Nations, that in our point of view it is either 
a European institution, as the Senator said, or it is a defunct 
institution. Then by what right exactly do we claim to be 
entitled to know these things? What business had the Ameri- 
can ambassador to Great Britain to be interfering with these 
negotiations or inquiring into these negotiations in detail and 
specifically, as has been indicated here? What right has he, as 
a represeutative of this Government abroad, to be offering sug- 
gestions to the European nations as to how they shall proceed 
1 55 the adjustment of these matters? That I would like to 
know. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I would quite agree with the 
Seuator that, so far as the league is concerned, or our relation- 
ship with the league, it might not be a matter of concern to 
us, but there is now pending before the President, and we 
have acted upon it here, a proposition with reference to dis- 
urmament aud as to the possibilities of disarmament, and as 
to what should be the course of conduct of this Government 
with reference to disarmament, If I am correctly informed, 
the primary purpose of calling the two ambassadors here was 
to discuss the question of the program and agenda with refer- 
ence to disarmament or the possibility of disarmament, and 
what should be the course and conduct of this Government iu 
regard to it. In that respect I would think we were deeply 
interested in the proposition. 

So far as I know, at the time they were called here these 
subsequent events had not transpired. The conditions at 
Geneva had not ripened; the situation which is now causing 
the discussion was not probably in the mind either of the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary of State at the time they were called 
here. They were called here for the purpose of discussing the 
Zuropean situation with reference to the possibility of dis- 
armament, and in that respect I think the Senator will agree 
that we are interested. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, we are interested in disarmament. There 
cau be disarmament without any reference to the Locarno 
treaty. The fact that we are interested in disarmament does 
not justify the ambassador of this country to Great Britain to 
be offering specific suggestions to foreign nations as to how 
they may adjust their own difficulties, us hus been asserted 
here on the floor, 

Mr. BORAH. I disagree with the Senator as to the possi- 
bility of disarmament without the success of the Locarno pro- 
gram. While that is not the sole and only ground for hope with 
reference to disarmament, it is one of the things which must 
enter into the question of whether it is a possibility. In other 
words, if the Locarno pact should fall, if Germany should not 
go into the League, and if the whole Locarno program should 
fail, I think disarmament in Europe would be postponed indeti- 
nitely. The conditions in Europe by reason of the failure of 
the program would create u feeling everywhere which would 
postpone any worth-whlile program of disarmament, 

Mr. GLASS. Then the league, it seems, is not dead. It may 
accomplish some good yet if Germany is adinitted to the league. 

Mr. BORAH. I have no criticisin for the lengue as a Euro- 
pean institution. I hope it will be helpful, aud in so far as it 
may be helpful I shall rejoice. 

Mr. GLASS. If it is a European institution, what have we 
to do with it, and why should our ambussadors abroad be 
interfering with it? 

Mr. BORAH. We have not anything to do with it, T hope. 

Mr. GLASS. No; and yet we are quite as much excited 
about it as uny European nation is. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know how others are, but I am not 
excited. 

[Mr. Moses advanced to Mr. Boran's place and spoke to 
him in a low tone.] 

Mr. GLASS. No secret agreements, please! [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, if the Senator from Idaho will 
permit me to use a little oben diplomacy, I will suy to the 
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Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] that we have a right to be 
excited concerning the League of Nations even as to European 
interests. We have a right, I think, to show some excitement 
about it, because the Senator from Virginia and many other 
people in this country, as well as many in Europe, are pressing 
constantly to get us into the league. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; but those of us who desire the United 
States to go into the league are not at all excited about it. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Virginia may not be ex- 
cited, for the Senator from Virginia very seldom gets excited, 
but there are other people who are friendly to the league and 
who are very anxious to have us in the league who are excited 
over this matter. The most regretful editorials and the most 
excited editorials on this entire subject have been from news- 
papers which are advocating this country becoming a member 
of the league. 

Mr. GLASS. I can readily understand how the newspapers 
discussing all current events may take note of these things, but 
I do not understand what business our ambassadors have to be 
interfering in them if we have nothing to do with the league 
and if the league is a dead issue. 

Mr. BORAH. As I said a moment ago, I presume the am- 
Dbassador was called here on the question of disarmament, but 
other matters were undoubtedly discussed. 

Mr. GLASS. Then he should have confined himself to the 
question of disarmament. 

Mr. BORAH., It would have been difficult to discuss that 
question without discussing the entire situation in Europe. In 
my opinion, Mr. President, it the program which was inaugu- 
rated at Locarno on the side, if secret agreements are to pre- 
vail, or if the old balance of power is to bé fought out under 
the guise of the league, there can be no disarmament in Europe; 
and inevitably and essentially those things must necessarily 
come up for discussion, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield to me? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand the Senator, he thinks that 
the Locarno pact ought to be ratified; that it would be very 
beneficial to the peace of the world, and that it would be a great 
misfortune if it were rejected. Does the Senator in all frank- 
ness also think that the interview and the conduct of the 
American ambassador to England has contributed to that end 
or has produced or will produce friction in Europe when the 
conference meets in September? 

Mr. BORAH. ‘There is no use trying to contribute to peace 
by concealing the facts or refusing to face the facts. What 
disturbed the situation in Europe were the acts and conduct of 
those who had charge of the program at Locarno. It was 
known to all the world that they had entered into a secret 
agreement; that they were practicing intrigue at the expense 
of those for whom they were professing friendship. That situa- 
tion, Mr. President, was the one which was dominating the 
situation when the ambassador arrived here. He could not do 
other than give the situation as he saw it, because it related 
peculiarly and particularly to the subject matter which he had 
in hand, to wit, disarmament. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, has not the Senator observed 
that every European newspaper which has ventured to com- 
ment on the revelations made over here by the American am- 
bussador contests the accuracy of his statements as to the 
facts? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not doubt, Mr. President, judging the 
future by the past and the present by the past, but there would 
be u denial of some of the facts; but I will venture to state 
that the ambassador stated the facts, that the facts were given 
as they are; and it is the facts which, if we are going into a 
diseussion of the question of disarmament, we are entitled to 
a ve. 

Mr. GLASS. ‘The statement of facts does not concur with 
the statements made by Mr. Chamberlain in the British House 
of Commons. I have read Mr. Chamberlain’s statement, and it 
is altogether out of accord with some of the statements made 
by the American ambassador. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, Mr. Chamberlain avoided stat- 
ing in the House of Commous whether or not he had entered 
into an agreement with reference to the seat in the council to 
be given Poland. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, Mr. Chamberlain stated he had a free hand 
and he did not want the Commons to do anything that would 
bind him in future negotiations, 

Mr. BORAH. I beg the Senator's pardon. Mr. Chamberlain 
did not state that he had a free hand. He stated that he 
wanted to have a free hand. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 
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Mr. BORAH. The reply of Lloyd-George was very apt to the 
effect that he did not have a free hand because he had tied 
himself at Locarno. 

Mr. GLASS. Well, apt replies do not always signify the 
truth of things. Mr. Chamberlain was contending that up to 
that moment he had a free hand and he would deprecate the 
Parliament doing anything that would tie his hands in future 
negotiations. He stated that he did not want any action by 
Parliament at all. 

Mr. BORAH. I did not see any statement by Mr. Cham- 
berlain that he had a free hand, because he conceded that 
the question of giving a sent to Poland had been up for con- 
sideration and he had looked upon it sympathetically. It 
was contended in Engiand all the tine that he had tied him- 
self by an understanding, either express or implied, that Poland 
was to have a seat. The proof of that, Mr. President, arises 
out of the fact that if Mr. Chamberlain had hud a free 
hand in Geneva, if he had not been tied by an understanding, 
the program would have been entirely different. If he had 
been free to say that Germany alone must go into the council 
at this time, that would likely have ended the matter, but he 
was not free to say it. The moment he would have said thut. 
the understanding which was made at Geneva would have 
been revealed. 

Mr. GLASS, As a matter of fact, he did say that Poland's 
claim to a permanent seat in the council was withdrawn and 
only Brazil blocked the consummation of the whole arrange- 
ment there. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, Mr. President; but no one, I think, 
really sincerely believes that Brazil stood alone in blocking the 
consummation of the arrangement. 

Mr. GLASS. We are getting now into the fleld of conjee- 
ture. 

Mr. BORAH. We are not getting into the field of conjec- 
ture but into the field of what seems to me the common sense 
of the situation, Brazil would not have stood alone had she 
not understood that her action was to be approved. Which 
of those governments criticized Bruzil for her conduct? Did 
either Mr. Chamberlain or Mr, Briand or any of the gentlemen 
who profess to be disturbed over the fact that they were not 
able to carry out their program have anything to say in the 
way of severe criticism of Brazil? 

Mr. GLASS. The severest criticism that I have read of 
Brazil was in the London Spectator, one of the greatest jour- 
nals in Great Britain. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; but I am speaking now of statements of 
representative Statesmen, such as Mr. Chamberlain or Mr. 
Briand or others who represented their governments there at 
the time that they issued their manifesto after this situation 
had developed and they had adjourned. As I saw the report, 
there was no criticism whatever of the acts or conduct of 
Brazil, and, in view of the fact that Brazil's relationship with 
those governments now seem to be quite as amicable as it was 
before, it is difficult to believe that Brazil defied all the 
different friendly governments at Geneva. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I read in the proceedings that 
Mr. Chamberlain not only eriticized Brazil but in a yery subtle 
way threatened Brazil for her action at Geneva. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield to me? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the Senator recall that the re- 
port said that every representative in the council expressed 
regret except Italy, and Italy made no expression whatever? 

Mr. BORAH. I am coming to that in a few moments. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. Why was not Poland really entitled to a 
seat in the council? All of the other seven nations that signed 
the Locarno treaty were entitled to a seat; they were on the 
council; they were members of the league and had power in 
the council. If Germany went on the council she had a veto 
power when questions affecting differences between Poland 
and Germany had to be settled. So why should Poland be 
excluded? Sweden was willing to resign and let Poland have 
a seat. 

Mr. BORAH. I will tell the Senator why Poland had to be 
excluded. It was becuuse of the spirit of the old balance of 
power coming back into play. 

Mr. SWANSON. Not at all. Does the Senator forget that 
Poland had striking differences with Germany as to territory, 
as to economic questions, aud otherwise? Under the Locarno 
treaty the differences were left to the council for settlement, 
and Germany was to go on the council. So if Germany was to 
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be a member of the council why should not Poland be there? 
Why is somebody always insisting that Germany shall haye 
a voice where her interests are involved, while Poland shall 
not have a right to participate in matters which are left to 
the council. 

Mr. BORAH. I think that if they had at Locarno actually 
and openly agreed that both Poland and Germany should 
have had seats, it would have perhaps been worked out more 
gatisfactorily, but the understanding was that Germany alone 
was to have u seat. 

Mr. SWANSON. Whose understanding was that? It was 
Germany's understanding. It was not the understanding of 
Chamberlain; it was not the understanding of Poland. Po- 
land had agreed that she would leave these matters to the 
council and for Germany to be a member of the council, 
and Poland not to be 2 member of the council would have 
been an unfair and unjust act and should not have been 
insisted upon. 

Mr. BORAH. If it was fair and just, then the League of 
Nations should have had the courage to put it through. 

Mr. SWANSON. They could not put it through because it 
required a unauimous vote. 

Mr. BORAH. They could not put it through because their 
masters would not let them do so. 

Mr. SWANSON. They will meet in September. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand they expect to meet again. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Locarno agreement is indispensable 
to the peace of the world, why should our ambassador to 
Great Britain and others come here and do all they can to 
destroy the possibility of the conference in September being 
made a success? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, my inquiry seems not to lhave 
been answered categorically but incidentally. I find now that 
we shonld be exactly informed, because the Senate of the 
United States is proposing to decide whether or not Poland 
should have a permanent seat on the council. 

Mr. BORAH. I presume the Senate of the United States 
will settle it, so far as our relationship to the disarmament 
conference is concerned, in connection with the President and 
Seerctary of State. 

Mr. President, reference has been made to a statement of 
the ambassador with regard to Italy. I wish all the facts 
could be brought out. Perhaps this is not the time to discuss 
the question, but when the facts shall be disclosed it will be 
found, in my judgment, that one of the most potent factors 
against the success of the program was the policy now obtain- 
ing in Italy. It will be observed that Italy did not join in the 
communication to the world expressing regret. It will be ob- 
served that she took no part in trying to bring about a settle- 
ment for the reason that the present ruler of Italy, in fact 
if not technically, has let it be known over and over again 
that the Locarno spirit means nothing to him or to the policies 
of Italy. All these things must necessarily have a part in 
making up the program of the President with reference to 
disarmament. There can be no program arranged with any 
degree of success or any hope of success unless all the details 
and all the facts which are available are given to those who 
are arranging the program. For myself I do not expect to 
see disarmament in Europe while those policies obtain, and I 
sincerely hope that the United States will not contribute some 
52 000,000,000 to the program of Mussolini in bringing on the 
very condition of affairs in Europe which we hope may not 
prevail. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I find this statement cred- 
ited to Mr. Houghton: 


Europe has learned nothing from the war and does not want to dis- 
arm. It has prepared the agenda for the forthcoming disarmament con- 
ference In such a way that it is bound to fail. 

The League of Nations is a mere ineffective holy alliance, interested 
chiefly in the balance of power. France, with its satellites, is the leader 
of this tendency, with Great Britain reluctantly following the French 
lead, owing to interdependence of Franco-British interests In the Near 
East. 

I am very much astonished, Mr. President, that the statement 
of the Americau ambassador to the Court of St. James should 
come as a surprise. I am very much astonished that the 
udministration’s diplomats in Europe did not advise the admin- 
istration a long time ago as to the true condition of affairs. 
It has been patent to anyone who has followed the trend of 
events in Europe that there has been no postwar change in 
the diplomatic machinery of Europe, as compared to that before 
the war. It has been very patent that there has been a constant 
play for the control of the balance of power and a recurrence 
of the old game of intrigue for position and place which for- 
merly dominated the affairs of Europe, backed up by their 
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great military armaments. For that reason I have found it 
necessary to differ with some of my colleagues here and many 
people in the United States about the desirability of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States linking itself politically with the 
political organizations of Europe, as distinguished from coop- 
erative and friendly relations with the people of Europe. 

That was one reason why I was opposed to the United States 
adhering to the so-called World Court or Teague of Nations 
court. I looked upon it as selling the American people a gold 
brick—not only a gold brick, but a gold brick loaded with dyna- 
mite. I am very sorry, I may say, to find that our worst fears 
have been confirmed. All of the time since the signing of the 
treaty of Versailles I have been hoping thut I was mistaken 
in my conclusions after looking over the diplomatic machinery 
of Europe and the political play that has manifested itself 
there. I was hoping that time would prove that I was wrong, 
because my point of view hus at ull times been pessimistic. 
Necessarily it must have been so, bearing in mind the back- 
ground, the suffering aud the misery of the World War; and 
it is rather discouraging to find out, while the people of Hurope 
may have learned a great deal from that war, that the govern- 
ments of Europe are still playing the same old militaristic, 
itt bs game, a game that can not bring peace to the 
world. 

I profoundly wish that the claims for the League of Na- 
tions as an instrument of peace made by its friends and sup- 
porters could have been realized. The cold facts, which we 
must not ignore, give little hope that an organization so anti- 
democratic in character and created by the Machiavellian 
conquerors of the last war and aiming at achieving the posi- 
tion of a supergovernment of the world can ever function in the 
interest of justice and peace. This is particularly so when 
the large armies and navies ure combined under the covenant 
to be used for the enforcement of the decisions of the court 
and the will of the council upon the peoples of the earth. 
Under the ermine of the court is hidden the sword of tho 


council. This sword is hot an instrument of peace. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the considcration of the bill (H. R. 
9341) making appropriation for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureuus, boards, commissions, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask what is the 
order at this moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mercatr in the chair). 
The question is on concurring in the three amendments found 
on pages 6, 28, and 32. 

Mr. WaARREN. All of which have been acted on as in 
Committee of the Whole. There is nothing further to do than 
to ask that those three amendments be concurred in, and 
then have the amendments engrossed, the bill read a third 
time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall those 
three amendments made as in Committee of the Whole be 
concurred in? 

Mr. COPELAND. One of the amendments pending, if I am 
correctly advised, is the amendment on page 32. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. COPELAND. I desire to say something about this par- 
ticular amendment. 

I was not present in the Senate on Saturday when this 
matter was considered, but I read the Reconp. Consequently 
I am fairly well informed regarding the transactions of 
the day. 

In the debate a question arose as to the amendment offered 
by me and the ruling of the Vice President regarding it. I think 
there was a misapprehension on the part of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] as to what I told him was the posi- 
tion of the Vice President in this matter. 

I have understood from the first that the Chair would rule 
against me on the point of order ruised against my amend- 
ment in the Senate, as he did in the Committee of the Whole. 
I did discuss with the Vice President the amendment which is 
now pending, and I think I am right in saying that while we 
differ on some matters we do not differ on this particular one. 

I have no doubt at all that the amendment on page 32 could 
go out on a point of order. I think it proposes new legisla- 
tion. It provides that no expenditure shall be made from this 
sum without the prior approval of the President of the United 
States. There is no such law now. That point was strongly 
brought out by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Ranspe.1] 
in his remarks last week. 

I remember the speeches made by the Senator from Wash- 
ington IMr. Jones] and the Senator from Florida IMr. 
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Fiercuer], pointing out in plain words how important it is 
that we shall have a “fighting fund! —that was the language 
used by the Senator from Washington-—a fund of $10,000,000 
to make sure that these ships, If they are taken back, may be 
operated by the Government. We huve never heard of any 
“tighting fund” before. There has been no past legislation 
for u fighting fund. Therefore, I am perfectly clear in my 
mind that under the rules the ainendment on page 32 could be 
ruled out on a point of order. But I am not going to ask the 
Chair to rule it out. I am not going to raise the point of 
order, because I am in favor of the amendment, I think it 
would be a misfortune to rule out this important piece of 
legislation on a point of order. 

My amendment, which was ruled out on a point of order, 
does not restrict legislation any more, certainly, than this 
amendment on page 32. But, having read what the Presiding 
Officer on Saturday stated to the Senate was the opinion of 
the Vice President, I have modified my amendment and desire 
to present it again. 

I quote from page 5975 the statement of the Vice President, 
which was rend to the Senate by the Presiding Officer, who, if 
I am correctly advised, was the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Bincuam]. The second paragraph of this opinion, which 
is in the second column, the middle of the column, on page 
5075, suys, quoting from the Vice President: 

The Chair thinks that, while the Senate may impose a limitation on 
expenditures of appropriations, this amendment goes further than that, 
inasmuch os it requires the performance of additional duties in ascer- 
taining whether any particular work could be performed at a less or 
equal cost in navy yards or arsenals of the United States, which Is not 
now the law, and in this respect Is general legislation. 


Mr. President, I have prepared an amendment which 1 de- 
sire to have read now in connection with the remarks I am 
making. I hope I may have escaped the reason for the criti- 
cism which owas raised, and perhaps properly raised, by the 
Vice President last week as regards the original amendment 
which I presented, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated, 

The Ciier CLERK. On page 32, line 16, after the word 
“claims” and before the period, it is proposed to insert a 
colon and the following proviso: 


Provided, That no part of the moneys appropriated or made avail- 
able in this act for the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation shall be used or expended for the construction, purchase, 
acquirement, repair, or reconditioning of any vessel or pärt thereof, or 
the machinery or equipment for such yessel, from or by any private 
contractor, when it is feasible to make the construction, purchase, 
acquirement, repair, or reconditioning in each or any of the navy yards 
or arsenals of the United States, 


The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire an an- 
swer? 

Mr. COPELAND. Not yet. I want to finish my speech, Mr. 
President, before the Chair rules upon the amendment. 

Mr, GOODING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. COPELAND, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GOODING. I wish to say that on Friday last the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. AsHursT] gave notice that he would 
speak on Saturday. There are now five western Senators who 
desire to discuss the long and short haul bill. That measure is 
vital to the people of their States. I am quite willing to yield 
if this discussion is not going to take up too much time, but if it 
is I shall be forced to call for the consideration of the unfin- 
ished business. I think the Senate ought to know that these 
Senators are very anxious to proceed; and while I am not 
ready to call for the unfinished business unless this matter is 
going to lead to long discussion, if it does, I shall be compelled 
to do so. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think I may say to the Senator from 
Idaho that 1 fear it will not lead to long discussion. However, 
I wish to finish my statement, if the Senator will permit. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes. 

Me. COPELAND. The Senator from Washington Mr. 
Jones] spoke about this proposed appropriation of $10,000,000 
being a “fighting fund“ to be provided in order that we might 
show this country and the world that the United States intends 
to make a success of its merchant marine. 

I upprove of that thoroughly myself; but it does seem to me, 
Mr. President, that if we are to make a success of our merchant 
marine, if we are to have the sort of Navy that we want, we 
ought at all times to have the navy yards operated in such a 
wiy that we will know that we have a trained personnel, that 
we ure all the time prepared to build our own ships, to equip 
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our own ships, and to maintain them. So it is perfectly clear 
to me that if we are to do that in the most effective manner 
possible we ought to have our navy yards operated in an 
effective way. Therefore I can see no harm in this partienlar 
amendment, and I do not see how the point of order can be 
raised against it, because it simply says that whenever it is 
“feasible” to make use of our yards they shall be used. 

That means that if the ships are abroad, if they are distant 
from a navy yard when disaster comes or when the necessity 
of repair arises, of course the navy yards would not be called 
upon; but if a ship happened to be in New York harbor and 
needed reconditioning it would be turned over to the nayy yard 
for that purpose. It seems to me that is a ver proper use to 
make of our navy yards, 

So, Mr. President, without detaining the Senate longer and 
at the same time wishing to make clear that I have no desire 
to raise the point of order on the amendment which is now 
written upon page 32, because of my sympathy with it, I do 
urge upon the Senate the importance and the propriety of 
placing this particular restriction upon the appropriation; that 
when it is feasible to do so these repairs and reconditionings 
shall be done in the navy yards of the United States. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I shall not enter upon a dis- 
cussion of the merits of the Senntor's amendment, though in 
my view a great deal might be said on the other side of the 
question. 

In my State there are both Government yards and private 
shipbuilding establishments, so it may be seen that I have 
no bias at all in the premises; but, as it seems to me that the 
proposed amendment is clearly legislation, I shall feel obliged 
to raise the point of order against It. 

Mr. WAREN. Mr. President, Rule XX provides as follows: 


À A question of order may be raised at any stage of the proceedings, 
except when the Senate is dividing, and, unless submitted to the Senate, 
shall be decided by the Presiding Officer without debate, subject to an 
appeal to the Senate. When an appeal is taken, any subsequent qucs- 
tion of order which may arise before the decision of such appeal shall 
be decided by the Presiding Officer without debate: and every appeal 
therefrom shall be decided at once, and without debate; and any appeal 
may be laid on the table 


And so forth. 

I do not want to make any complaint that I have not raised 
before, as to those who have spoken to me this morning, but 
I think we ought to follow the rules we have established for our 
guidance, and I for one propose to follow them as closely as I 
ean. I did not present any partienlar argument when I made 
a point of order on Friday or Saturday, and I have not partici- 
pated in the debate in that regard since, but I think we ought 
to keep the rules in mind. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I would like to say just a 
word. Last Saturday, when the question of order was raised 
as to the amendment on page 32, I made some remarks, endeay- 
oring to argue that the amendment was in order. I want to say 
to the Senator from New York very frankly that my attention 
hud not been called at that time to the proviso in the amend- 
ment, aud I think the proviso clearly did make it subject to a 
point of order, 

Mr. COPELAND, I want to make it clear in that regard 
that I agree fully with the Senator from Wisconsin, but I do 
not want to raise the point of order, because I am in sympathy 
with the legislation. 

Mr. LENROOT. I did not want to raise it, either. 

Mr. COPELAND. I had hoped that by my forbearance in 
this matter I could win Senators to vote for my amendment. 
In any event I am not raising a point of order on the pending 
amendment. r 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has made some exam- 
ination of the varying precedents of the Senate relative to what 
constitutes general legislation under this rule, as well as the 
reasons for the varying applications of the rule. 

It would seem that the tendeney has been toward strict con- 
struction of the rule in the determination of any doubtful 
question as to what constitutes general legislation. This is 
because of the fact that the interjection of controverted ques- 
tions of legislation into the discussions of appropriation bills 
might result not only in hastily considered legislation through 
amendment, but to delay and confusion in passing upon the 
appropriations themselves. 

The necessity of the right of imposing limitations upon ex- 
penditures by amendment has been universally recognized, but 
in such limitations the Chair must consider whether the effect 
of them is to substantially change existing law—in other 
words, to determine whether the effect of the amendment is to 
make it unlawful to do that which before was lawful, or law- 
ful to do that which before was unlawful. 
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The other day I was unable to see the difference in prin- 
ciple between a limitation put upon the Shipping Board in 
connection with the repair of yessels and a limitation put upon 
the expenditure of money without requiring the approval of 
the President. In other words, I should have ruled out of 
order the proviso to the committee amendment on page 32, 
which read as follows: 


Provided, That no expenditure shail be made from this sum without 
the prior approval of the President of the United States. 


It scemed to me that this imposed upon the President addi- 
tional duties of investigation analogous to those which the 
Copeland amendment would have imposed upon the Shipping 
Board. 

The Chair holds that a limitation must be negative, and in 
the nature of a veto. Tt should not direct an executive officer 
in the discharge of his duties under existing law. I think 
clearly this present amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Copreranp] does direct an executive officer 
in connection with his duties under existing law, making it 
his duty to investigate and determine whether it is feasible 
to make certain repairs in a certain way, and If so, then to do 
it; and that it would therefore be out of order, under the 
ruling which the Chair had already made. 

The question is on concurring in the amendments made as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr, COPELAND. I have no disposition to appeal from the 
decision of the Chair as regards my own amendment. I want 
to make clear, however, though I am not going to test it 
now, that I do believe the Chair would rule, as regards the 
pending amendment on page 32, that it is out of order. But 
it is a proposition which I believe arises from a patriotic im- 
pulse, has a patriotic purpose, and will accomplish a patriotic 
object. Therefore I should feel myself lacking in patriotism 
if I raised the point of order on that particular amendment. I 
am perfectly satisfied, for myself, to have it go through. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not intend to delay this 
bill now; I delayed it for a few minutes on Saturday; but I 
am reminded that I ought to say just a word. I will say to 
the Senator from New York that Saturday I did make a point 
of order against the amendment to which he has referred. I 
felt patriotic, too, when I made it. I made it, and it was 
promptly overruled ; so I do not suppose we could ask the Chair 
to pass upon it again, even though we have a different man 
in the chair from the one we had Saturday. 

I, like the Senator from New York, felt satisfied that the 
present occupant of the chair would sustain the point of order 
to that amendment. But the present occupant of the chair was 
not in the chair Saturday evening. I think it was understood 
by other Senators that he would sustain the point of order. 
The chair was occupied by different Senators at different times; 
it looked almost as if for the purpose of meeting these identical 
questions. One of them who occupied the chair told me he 
had looked the question up carefully before, and that he was 
perfectly satisfied he was right in his ruling, although he did 
not explain how he happened to know in advance that he was 
going to be in the chair at that time. That is one of the 
methods which seems to be prevalent, I will say to my friend 
from New York. It worked. It is very easy to get one man 
ant of the chair and another man in the chair, if those who 
occupy the chair are willing to act in this way; if one man is 
understood to be in favor of a particular amendment, and it is 
not desired that such an amendment be agreed to, they put him 
out and put another man in who will rule the other way. So 
it works out all right. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is only fair and just to the Vice Presi- 
dent, who is in the chair now, to say that, so far as my knowl- 
edge goes, he has been perfectly consistent in his position. I 
want it known that, so far as I ain concerned, while I share 
the criticism of my friend from Nebraska in most things, and 
perhaps in many things relating to this matter, I do want it 
known that my present position in no sense is one critical of 
the Vice President. I feel that he has been perfectly fair. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think every occupant of the chair during 
the course of the discussion of this bill has been perfectly con- 
scientious in his rulings; but it is easy to find a man, like my 
friend here from Delaware [Mr. BAyarp], who does not agree 
with me on certain parliamentary propositions. I think I am 
right, and I am free to say that he thinks he is right. He may 
be right and I wrong. But we may not agree on an amend- 
ment, and if it were desired to have a certain amendment 
agreed to, they would put me in the chair and put the Senator 
from Delaware out, or if conditions were reversed, they would 
put him in and put me out; and we would both be conscientious. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chatr will state that he had 
no discussion whatever with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
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Binenaw), before calling him to the chalr, about bis position 
on this particular amendment. As he left the building he did 
send in by his secretary his ruling, in typewriting, upon the 
Copeland amendment, in case the point of order should be made 
against that in the Senate. The present occupant of the chair 
did state to the Senator from New York, and also to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, that the restriction in the amendment on 
page 322 

Provided, That no expenditure shall be made from this sum without 
the prior approval of the President of the United States— 


in his judgment was out of order if the Copeland amendment 
was out of order. He did not, however, so state to the Senator 
from Connecticut or have any conversation with him in con- 
nection with it, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I was not present on Saturday. 
Do I understand that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BIncuamM] was in the chair? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BINduAu] was in the chair. 

Mr. GLASS. I had supposed that the President pro tem- 
pore was in the chair. 

Mr. NORRIS. He was in the chair a part of the time. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The President pro tempore was in 
the chair a part of the time. 

Mr. GLASS. It is fair to the President pro tempore to say 
that two years ago he made a ruling on this exact question, and 
therefore it was perfectly natural that he should have again 
looked up the authorities. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not speaking of the same question the 
Senator from Virginia is referring to. It is a different one. I 
was speaking about a committee amendment in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee amendment on 
page 32. The question is on concurring in the amendments 
made as in Commitice of the Whole, found on pages 6, 28, 
and 32. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was-read the third time and passed. 


MUSCLE SHOALS HEARING 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Senate Concurrent Resolution 4, 
as amended by the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. I understand it will not lead 
to any discussion. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Breast] will make no objection to it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What is the resolution? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolution 
by title. 

The Cuter CLERK. Senate Concurrent Resolution 4, authoriz- 
ing the Joint Committee on Muscle Shoals to hold hearings and 
employ expert and clerical assistance, with an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. SMITH. I would like to have the resolution as amended 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolution 
as proposed to be amended. 

The Cuter Crerk. The committee proposes to strike out all 
after the resolving clause and to insert: 


That the Joint Committee on Muscle Shoals created by House Con- 
current Resolution 4 of the Sixty-ninth Congress hereby is authorized 
in furtherance of the purposes of said resolution to summon engincers, 
experts, and other witnesses to testify under oath; to employ a civil 
engineer as technical adviser, and such other clerical and expert as- 
sistants as may be deemed necessary; to employ a stenographer, at a 
cost not exceeding 25 cents per hundred words, to report such hear- 
ings and proceedings as may be held in connection herewith, the recom- 
mendations and findings of the joint committee to be submitted in 
conformity with the provisions of House Concurrent Resolution 4. 
The expenses incurred hereunder to be pald one-half from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate, but not to exceed the sum of $10,000, and one- 
half from the contingent fund of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I would Hke to ask the Senator 
from Alabama if it is true that the committee proposes, under 
the sanction of this resolution, to employ as its consulting en- 
gincer the same gentleman who recommended the acceptance of 
the Ford bid? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, no, Mr. President; the committee does not 
propose to do any such thing. I will say to the Senator that the 
committee is trying to arrange for General Beach to be its 
adviser. He is a retired Engineer officer. He was in charge of 
the work down there, and knows all about it, General Beach is 
the man we have in mind. 
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Mr. GLASS. I asked the question, because Isa im one of the 
Washington newspapers on yesterday that it was proposed to 
employ us consulting engineer some engineer who had recom- 
mended the acceptance of the Ford bid. It seems to me, if that 
be true, there would be no necessity for paying him $10,000 for 
his opinion, because we already know his opinion. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is not correct, I will say to the Senator 
from Virginia. ; 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, it seems to me that the functions 
of this committee are so clearly set forth that it is a rather 
startling thing to ask for $10,000 now. It appears to me to be 
suflicient for them to be authorized to employ a stenographer. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the Senator will permit, the whole ex- 
pense is not to exceed $10,000. It may not be over $1,000 or 

1,500. 

5 Mr. SMITH. But we appointed a commission that spent a 
whole summer investigating the matter, and it was supposed 
ihat their report would be all that is necessary to serve as u 
foundation for the present committee to go over certain bids. 
Let the parties submit their ‘bids to the committee, and then 
let the committee take the bids written by them and go over 
them, Surely the committee that we have appointed is com- 
petent to understand whether ‘a bid comes within what they 
desire or what the concurrent resolution provides, ‘but it is 
proposed now apparently to go out and bring in experts for 
the purpose of framing .another proposition. I object ito the 
present consideration of the resolution. 

‘The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

CLAIM OF JUAN SORIANO, A DOMINICAN SUBJECT, AGATNST ‘THR 
UNITED STATES (8. DOO, NO. 84) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed. 
To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State re- 
questing the submission anew to the present Congress of the 
matter of a claim against the United States for the death on 
October 2, 1923, at Guerra, Dominican Republic, of Juan 
Soriano, a Dominican subject, who was killed by the landing 
of an airplane belonging to the United States Marine Corps, 
which formed the subject of a report made by the Secretary 
of State to me in April, 1924, and my message to the Congress 
dated May 1, 1924, which comprise Senate Document No. 
102, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, copies of which are 
furnished for the convenient information of the Congress. 

I renew my recommendation originaily made, that in order 
to effect a settlement of this claim, the Congress, as an act of 
grace, and without reference to the legal liability of the United 
States in the premises, authorize an approprintion in the sum 
of $2,000, and I bring the matter anew to the attention of the 
present Congress in the hope that the action recommended may 
receive favorable consideration. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THe WHITE MOUSE, March 22, 1926. 

[Inclosures: Report of Secretary of State, with inclosures.] 

LAWS OF THE SEVENTIL PHILIPPINE LEGISLATURE 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
reud, and, with the accompanying documents, referred to the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions; 

To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 19 of the act of Congress approved 
August 29, 1916, entitled “An act to declare the purpose of the 
people of the United States as to the future political status‘ of 
the people of the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more 
autonomous government for those islands,” I transmit here- 
with a set of the laws and resolutions passed by the Seventh 
Philippine Legislature during its first session, from July 16 to 
November 9, 1925. 

CALVIN CooLipar. 

Tur Waire House, March 22, 1926. 

CONDITION OF RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 

The VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, transmitting, in compliance with Senate Resolution 438, 
agreed to February 26, 1923. a report for the month of Feb- 
runry, 1926. showing the condition of railroad equipment and 
related information, which, with the accompanying report, was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 2597) authorizing the 
President to appoint and retire certain persons first lieutenants 
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in the Medical Corps, United States Army, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 417) thereon. 

Mr. ODD, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (S. 8186) to promote the 
production of sulphur upon the public domain, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 418) thereon. 

Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6261) to author- 
ize the exportation from the State or Territory of timber law- 
fully cut on any national forest or on the public lands in 
Alaska, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 419) thereon. 

Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2706) to provide for the reservation of certain 
land in California for the Indians of the Mesa Grande Reser- 
vation, known also as Santa Ysabel Reservation No. 1 (Rept. 
No. 420); and 

A bill (H. R. 7086) providing for repairs, improvements, and 
new buildings at the Seneca Indian School at Wyandotte, 
Okla. (Rept. No, 421). 

Mr. HARRELD also, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
to which were referred the ‘following bills, reported them each 
with an amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2202) to provide that jurisdiction shall be con- 
ferred upon the Court of ‘Claims, notwithstanding the lapse of 
time or statutes of limitation, to hear, examine, and adjudicate 
and render judgment in any and all Jegal and equitable claims 
arising under or growing out of any treaty or agreement be- 
tween the United States and certain bands of Indians, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 422) ; and 

A bill (S. 2703) to restore to the public domain certain 
lands within the Casa Grande Ruins National Monnment, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 423). 

Mr. HARRELD also, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 178) authorizing the 
Chippewa Indians of Minnesota to submit claims to the Court 
of Claims, reported it with amendments and subniitted a re- 
port (No. 424) ‘thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2818) for the relief of Ivy L. Merrill, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
425) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to 
which was referred the bill (H. It, 5010) to provide for the 
payment to the retired members of the police and fire depart- 
ments of the District of Columbia the balance of retirement 
pay past due to them but unpaid from January 1, 4911, to 
July 30, 1915, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 426) thereon. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1648) for the relief ef Rinald Bros., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 427) thereon. 

Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (II. R. 3958) to au- 
thorize a departure from the rectangular system of surveys of 
homestend claims in Alaska, aud for other purposes, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 428) 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 1048) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire land and erect a monument on the site of the battle 
with the Sioux Indians in which the commands of Major Reno 
and Major Benteen were engaged, reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a repert (No. 429) thereon, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2552) to authorize the Gommissioner of the General 
Land Office to dispose by sale of certain public land in the 
State of Kansas, reported it with omendments and submitted 
a report (No. 430) thereon. h 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 87) authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to patent certain lands to school district No. 58, of 
Clallam County, State of Washington, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 481) ; and 

A bill (S. 3328) for the relief of L. W. Burford (Rept. No, 
432). 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committce on Military Affairs, ta 
which was referred the bill (S. 2168) for the relief of Elbert 
Kelly, a second lieutenant of Infantry in the Regular Army 
of the United States, reported it with amendments and sub. 
mitted a report (No, 433) thereon, 
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Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1809) granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the State of Illinois and the State of Indiana, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Wabash River on the State line between Illinois and 
Indiana, in section 21, township 3 north, range 10 west of the 
second principal meridian, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 434) thereon. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which was referred the bill (II. R. 4884) for 
the relief of Walter L. Watkins, alias Harry Austin, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 435) 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2166) for the relief of Orin Thornton, reported it with 
an amendment and submitted a report (No. 436) thereon. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (S. 66) to provide for 
the establishment, operation, and maintenance of foreign trade 
zones in ports of entry of the United States, to expedite and 
encourage forelgn commerce, aud for other purposes, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 437) 
thereon. 

Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9037) validating 
certain applications for and entries of public lands, and for 
other purposes, reported it with an amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 438) thereon. 


MICHAEL SWEENEY 


Mr. SHUNPPARD. Mr. President, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs I report back, adversely, Senate bill 1656, for 
the relief of Michael Sweeney, and move the indefinite post- 
ponement of the bill, by direction of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the indefinite 
postponement of the bill. 

The bill was indefinitely postponed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 3653) for the relief of John H. Potter; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims: 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 3654) granting a pension to Anna J. Skillin (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 8655) to authorize the purchase by the city of 
Yamhill, Oreg., of certain lands formerly embraced in the 
grant to the Oregon & California Railroad Co., and revested in 
the United States by the act approved June 9, 1916; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3656) for the relief of Emil Sauer (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MCLEAN: 

A bill (S. 3657) to incorporate the Federal reserve pension 
fund, to define its functions, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 3658) to prescribe the application of the civil and 
criminal laws of the United States and the several States to 
Indians, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 3659) for the relief of the heirs of John Booren, 
deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3660) granting a pension to Maggie Henson; and 

A bill (S. 3661) granting an increase of pension to Eleanor 
D. S. Young; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of Pennsylvania: 

A bill (S. 3662) creating the offices of assistants to the 
Secretary of Labor; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 3663) to adjust water-right charges, to grant 
certain other relief on the Federal irrigation projects, to amend 
subsections E and F of section 4, act approved December 5, 
1924, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 3664) for the relief of Charles B. Malpas; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3665) for the relief of the owner of the ferryboat 
New York; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. SWANSON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 77) authorizing certain military 
organizations to visit France, England, and Belgium; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 


AMENDMENT TO DISTRICT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr, COPELAND subniitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $30,000 for the widening to 50 feet and repaying 
the roadway of H Street from Seventeenth Street to Eighteenth 
Street NW., in the District of Columbia, etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 10198, the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


LONG-AND-SHORT-HAUL CLAUSE OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (S. 575) to amend section 4 of the 
interstate commerce act. 

Mr. ASHURST obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to give 
notice that if debate on the unfinished business should not 
be too prolonged and I have the opportunity, I expect to call 
up House bill 9795, making appropriations for the State, Jus- 
tice, Commerce, and Labor Departments. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I arise to discuss the Good- 
ing bill, Senate bill 575, the so-called long and short haul bill. 
The long-and-short-haul legislation proposes to prohibit dis- 
crimination in freight or passenger rates aguinst intermediate 
points and in favor of more distant points. 

For centuries it was the dream of statesmen to have a ship 
canal through the Isthmus of Panama, or the Isthmus of 
Darien, as it was called in bygone days. Finally public senti- 
ment in the United States crystallized, and by 1850 there was a 
well-defined demand for a ship canal through the Isthmus. The 
history lying between that remote date when such a canal was 
first discussed and the date when the opening or christening 
of such canal was celebrated, although an interesting field, is 
one upon which I shall not enter. I shall, however, advert to 
at least one reason why this Isthmus canal was constructed. 

No doubt national defense was of prime importance, and 
mgny American citizens supported the Panama Canal project 
for that reason. Vast tracts of land, aggregating millions of 
acres of the public domain, had been granted by Congress to 
the western or Pacific railroads in the way of subsidies to 
aid them in the construction of railroads to the Pacific coast 
in order that the transportation of persons, supplies, munitions 
of war, and the mails should be promoted. Notwithstanding 
that the western or Pacific roads had received aid from the 
Government, they nevertheless crushed the interior by cut- 
throat competition, and the interior of the country conld not 
be built up and is thus of slow development. Just so it was 
quite naturally expected that the Panama Canal would carry 
a large part of our bulky, heavy commerce. Many millions 
of dollars have been expended to construct the Panama Canal 
at the expense of the people, and now we find that such canal is 
being used or set up in a certain way by the western railroad 
companies to lay a double burden upon the people. 

For example, we will take New York City as an initial point 
whence a carload of goods shall proceed westward. Assume it 
to be a carload of agricultural implements, The distance from 
New York City to El Paso, Tex., is 3,046 miles, and to transport 
ench 100 pounds of this carload of agricultural implements from 
New York City to El Paso the freight charge is $1.53. El Paso, 
of course, is an intermediate point for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion. If that same carload of agricultural implements shall 
be transported by the same railrond 1,113 miles farther to 
Mazatlan, Mexico, the rate or freight charge is only $1.25 per 
100 pounds, a grossly unjust discrimination against the city of 
El Paso, its environs, and its whole surrounding country. 

Suppese this consignment of agricultural implements should 
be sent from New York City to Nogales, Ariz. The rate or 
freight charge would be $1.93 per 100 pounds, whereas if it 
went on to Mazatlan, Mexico, the freight rate would only be 
$1.25 per 100 pounds. We perceive, therefore, that there is a 
gross discrimination. I have 2 long list of articles that I might 
mention; for instance, calcium carbide, dry goods, canned 
goods. drugs, furniture, and mechanics’ tools, and so forth. 

The way in which the railroad company attempts to evade 
this fourth-section violation is by asserting that the law does 
not apply to shipments into foreign countries. Let us see 
whether it does or not. I read a conference ruling of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, dated November 4, 1913: 


APPLICATION OF TILE FOURTIT SECTION 


The provisions of the fourth section apply where the point of origin 
is an adjacent foreign country and the intermediate point and more 
distant point of destination are in the United States, or where the 
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point of origin and the intermediate point are in the United States 
and the more distant point of destination is in an adjacent foreign 
country. 


Mr. President, the Interstate Commerce Commission, when 
referring to a violation of law, is extremely diplomatic. The 
most polite courts of Europe, the most engaging and subtle 
diplomats we have produced are not more careful in dealing 
with thorny subjects than is the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in dealing with an offender against the law. When a 
railroad is violating the law, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion says: 

This situation is not properly protected 


The Interstate Commerce Commission at times has proceeded 
upon a false hypothesis. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
should not regard itself as the special pleader of the railroad 
companies; its duty is to see that justice is done. 

it would be a work of supererogation for me to trayerse the 
same ground traversed by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goop- 
ING] and by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] upon 
this subject. I indorse their respective speeches. They were 
able speeches and were well considered, and the conclusions 
which those Senators drew, I think, are justified. 

Mr. President, whilst we are concerned particularly with the 
recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission we wish 
the discretionary power as to fourth-section violations, now 
lodged in the Interstate Commerce Commission, to be re- 
moyed. The recent decision, except in a remote way, does not 
touch the question of fourth-section discriminations. Our only 
safety lies in this bill, which will remove this discretionary 
power from the commission. 

It ought to be obyious to the mind of any man who thinks 
into things instead of around things that the interior of the 
country can not be built up when the railroad companies charge 
as freight rates a very much higher sum to carry goods to the 
interior than to a remote terminal point; in other words, when 
it is a discrimination against the interior. 

Upon the Atlantic coast are cities of beauty—I may say glory. 
It moves the imagination of the dullest man to see these cities, 
beautiful, cold, and somewhat cynical. The people do not 
know, engrossed as they are with the rushing duties and de- 
mands of city life, that all their glory and all their beauty 
depend upon the country. The city of New York must have 
850 carloads of fresh food every day for its subsistence. The 
city of New York must have 150 carloads daily of fresh milk, 
else its people will perish; but these supplies come from the 
country, not from the streets nor the subways. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brrasn in the chair). 
Will the Senator from Arizona permit an interruption? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Let me call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that for the last year the gross earnings of the seven rail- 
roads which participated in the application to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission were $270,000,000; that their own esti- 
inate of the gross earnings they would receive in addition by 
taking half of the traffic of the Panama Canal would only be 
$15,000,000, and that $15,000,000 is based on what they call 
“ out-of-pocket cost,” and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have said that they do not show that they would even make 
the cost out of the $15,000,000. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, that is a yaluable contri- 
lution to my address. I haye no doubt as to the accuracy of 
the statement of the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I will yield to the Senator from Maryland 
in a moment. El Paso is the neck of the bottle. The ship- 
ment of goods must pass through BI Paso to reach by rail 
Mazatlan, 1,118 miles farther. 

Here is my friend from Maryland, an able lawyer. Will he 
say that it is moral and right to charge El Paso $3.5144 per 
hundred pounds on a certain commodity and then to charge 
Mazatlan, Mexico, 65 cents per hundred pounds for the same 
connnodity? Will he say it is right? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, it is not necessary for me to 
say it is right or wrong, because this bill does not give the 
slightest relief to such a situation. It does not affect import 
and export traffic ut all. 

Mr. ASHURST. But the Interstate Commerce Commission 
holds that exports into Mexico are not export or foreign trafic. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is news to me, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona further yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator asked me if that would be right. 
ZI do not know anything about the special circumstances sur- 
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rounding the case he is presenting, but I think in all probability 
it is right. 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not think so. 

Mr. BRUCE, Yes; I think in all probability it is to the 
benefit of everybody that lower rates should be charged to that 
point. If the railroads were not allowed te charge lower rates 
to more distant points than to nearer points, they would have 
to put up the rates on intermediate points. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland 
and I differ. 

Mr. BRUCE. I call the attention of the Senator from Ari- 
zona again to the fact that he is arguing purely an abstract 
question—a mere moot question, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
from Arizona yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. Has the Senator from Maryland finished? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I desire to ask the Senator a question. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission are supposed to fix rates that 
will be not only reasonable to the railroads but reasonable to 
the people. They must also find that the rate to the farther 
point will pay something more than cost. If the 60 ceuts to 
Mazatlan pays more than cost, then is it not apparent that the 
$3 rate for 1,100 miles less is excessive? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator from Arizona knows, of course, 
that this discretion can not be exercised under the fourth sec- 
tion except subject to the provisions of the interstate commerce 
act, which declares, first, that the rate must be a just and rea- 
sonable rate; second, that it must not be discriminatory; and, 
third, that it must not give any preference of any kind to one 
person or to one kind of traffic or to one locality over another. 
But, as I have said before, this bill would not give the slightest 
relief to the situation which the Senator has instanced. 

Mr. ASHURST. All right. If I understand the bill cor- 
rectly, it does not disturb the present Status. Does the Senator 
understand it that way? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well; what we are seeking is that we 
shall not be constantly in terror, the sword of Damocles should 
not be suspended over our heads at all times, so that like a 
bolt from the blue sky there may come an order from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission permitting the railroads so grossly 
to discriminate against the interior that we can not subsist. 
We want the uncertainty removed; we want a positive law that 
the railroads shall not charge a higher freight rate for hauling 
an article a short distance than they do for hauling it a longer 
distance. 

What mental strabismus is it which so afflicts a man that 
he can say it is just and right to practice discriminations on 
freight rates so grievously as to destroy a community? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. For instance, the railroads have flat rates 
to-day from Chicago across to the coast, both over the Santa 
Fe through the Senator's State, over the Sunset Route through 
the Senator’s State to Los Angeles, over the northern branch 
of the Southern Pacific route to San Francisco, and also to 
Los Angeles, in which their rates are just the same for half 
the distance as they are for the whole distance. That is itself 
a discrimination of 100 per cent. They charge twice as much 
for the same distance in miles, or for twice the distance they 
charge the same as they do for half the distance; and the 
flat rate that they put in is in accordance with the fourth 
section. 

The fourth section is frequently called a hard and fast 
rule. It is not hard and fast, because when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has the right to allow $1 for a 3,009- 
mile haul and $1 for a 1,500-mile baul there is quite a leeway 
there, aud in our opinion it is a sufficient leeway to allow to 
anybody for discretionary purposes. 

Mr. ASHURST. It makes small difference to the inter- 
mediante points whether the rates were lowered or raised by 
the recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Connnission, 
provided the intermediate points share equally with Pacific 
coast terminals in such changes. 

Let us not get the idea that this is an academic question. 
Auy distress or disaster which falls upon one section is of 
interest to all; the drought in South Carolina is our concern; 
the discrimination against the intermountain region ought to 
concern all of us, 


To whom does the Senator 
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Mr. BRUCE. 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. Is the Senator from Arizona aware of the 
fact that this discretion of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion under the fourth section of the interstate commerce act 
is quite frequently exercised for the very purpose of relieving 
famine and drought? 

For instance, only a year or so ago in the State of New 
Mexico, as we all know, there was a fearful drought—so much 
so that the State could not rely at all on its own internal 
resources for cattle feed. How did the Interstate Commerce 
Commission meet that situation? They allowed lower rates to 
be charged for longer distances than for short distances, so 
that cattle feed might be shipped in Jarge quantities into the 
State of New Mexico; and then, reversing that policy, they also 
proceeded along the same lines so that cattle could be shipped 
out more abundantly from New Mexico to points outside of 
New Mexico. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I had that thing exactly in mind, and that 
is exactly the reason why we left some special cases to them. 
The only place where we do not allow them discretion is for the 
purpose, mind you, of meeting water competition; not for the 
purpose of meeting drought conditions. That is still left in 
the fourth section. 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think there is no doubt about that being 


Mr. Président, may I interrupt the Senator? 


a fact. 
Mr. BRUCE. Then the bill has been practically aban- 
doned. Why not just limit it to water competition? 


Mr. ASHURST. I was appealing to Senators from States 
on the Atlantic coast and Senators from the South, to whom 
this question may appear more or less of an abstract one. 
I was saying that I can not be indifferent to a drought in 
South Carolina, and you can not be either. You should not 
be indifferent to a condition that does injustice to Utah, Ne- 
yada, Arizona, Montana, Arkansas, Colorado, and Wyoming. 
As well could a man say: “True, my lungs are involved, but 
that is un affair of the lings.” The United States is a har- 
monious whole, moying with one citizenship and one common 
purpese, and anything that unjustly injures or retards the 
growth of one section ought to appeal to all. 

Upon a roll call on Muy 19, 1924, the Senate yoted to pro- 
hibit any further fourth-section discriminations. Those Sena- 
tors voting yea” and now in the Senate were— 


Messrs. Ashurst, Bayard, Borah, Brookhart, Broussard, Cameron, 
Capper, Caraway, Copeland, Cummins, Curtis, Dil, Edwards, Ernst, 
Ferris, Frazier, Gooding, Harreld, Harrison, Heflin, Howell, Jones of 
New Mexico, Jones of Washington, Kendrick, King, McKellar, McNary, 
Neely, Norbeck, Norris, Oddie, Overman, Pepper, Phipps, Pittman, Rans- 
dell, Reed of Pennsylvania, Robinson of Arkansas, Sheppard, Shipstead, 
Simmons, Smith, Smoot, Stanfield, Wadsworth, and Walsh of Mon- 
tana. 

The Senators yoting against the bill, who are now in the 
Senate, were— 

Messrs. Bruce, Dale, Edge, Fernald, Fletcher, George, Glass, Hale, 
. Harris, Keyes, McKinley, McLean, Moses, Swanson, Trammell, Warren, 
Weller, and Wills. 


Mr. President, I have read to the Senate the names of those 
Senators who were then convinced that there should be no fur- 
ther fourtl-section violations. What new argument has been 
made, what has been said here, what new evidence has been 
adduced that now leads any Senator who upon that day voted 
with the majority, to change his mind? I decline to believe 
that the lobby or the propaganda has had any influence what- 
ever with Senators on this subject. 

Agriculture is languishing, and that is always a red-lantern 
danger signal. With all our arable land, with our navigable 
riyers, with our railroads, and with our teeming population 
agriculture is dwindling. The stock business in the intermoun- 
tain country is now a precarious one. The toil and the trials 
of the American farmer are greater to-day than they were 15 
or 20 yenrs ago. I but merely state what all Senators know 
when I say that the rewards of the farmer and the rewards of 
the livestock grower, the rewards of the ranch, the farm, and 
the field are less than they were 20 years ago, although the 
farmers are us industrious as ever. In the West what do we 
find? In the great States like Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Texas, Colorado, Montana, and Wyoming the profits 
or earnings of the farm and the fleld and the ranch are almost 
nothing. 
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The cowboy after a lifetime spent riding under the cold stars 
by night, eating sour-dough bread by day, after yeurs of 
honorable labor finds himself bankrupt; the rancher finds him- 
self a bankrupt, not always through his fault, not through his 
remissness, his neglect, or his delay, but because some artificial 
rule or some law allows him to be destroyed by discriminatory 
freight rates. 

I am not arguing that the Government can make anyone 
rich by a law. I do not mean that. No law can make a man 
rich. No law can make a man wise or yirtuous or good or in- 
dnstrious. The law, however, nay give him the assurance that 
if he labors with industry the Government will at least protect 
what he has earned. Take the State of Utah, with an empire 
on her bosom, destined to be a second Pennsylvania, but she 
can not grow whilst thus depressed by freight-rate discrimi- 
nations. 

Gentlemen may lay the flattering unction to their souls and 
say that “So long as we have tidewater competition to meet, 
we will charge a much higher sum for carrying freight to an 
intermediate point between two termini than to the more 
distant point.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. ASHURST, I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it not true that that is now prohibited 
under the present law, that they can not make a rate to a 
point that has water competition which will result inen 40882 
They can not under the present law make a rate which in- 
volves a Joss to the railroad. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am glad to be informed. 

Mr. LENROOT, They can not do it under the present law. 

Mr. ASHURST. Our citizens were taxed to build the Pan- 
ama Canal and then are taxed because we have the canal. 

Mr. GOODING. In other words, the Panama Canal hangs 
as a nightmare over the interior. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask to have read a letter from Mr, Ro- 
land Johnson, manager of the traffic burean of the Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Chamber of Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., February 27, 1926. 


Without objection, the Clerk 


Senator Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Stk: Here is positive proof that the Southern Pacifice Co. has 
been violating the fourth section of the act to regulate commerce for 
the past three years, in defiance of the order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The inclosed exhibit shows comparison of the rates on numerous 
commodities, via the Southern Pacific Co., to the various points shown 
fu the heading. ‘This exhibit deals with the rates on only a few com- 
modities, but the rates sliown are fairly representative of the situation 
as a whole, 

It should be understood that Phoenix, Nogales, Tneson, and practi- 
cally all other points in Arizona are subject to the sume rates—the 
rate to San Francisco is the rate that applies to all Pacifle coast 
points. The rate to Mazatlan is the rate that also applies to Guaymas 
and San Blas. In my opinion the exhibit itself is self-explanatory; 
however, I would like to make an example which can be followed in 
making rate comparisons on all the other commodities. 

Take the matter of paper, bags, and wrapping, mixed carloads 
shown on the second sheet of the exhibit. The rate in enrlond to 
points in Arizona and California is $1.25 per 100 pounds, with a 
minimum weight of 40,000 pounds for the car; while the rate to 
Mazatlan is 75 cents for a minimum carload of 30,000 pounds, The 
less-than-carload rute from New York piers to Mazatlan is $1 per 100 
pounds, or 25 cents less than the carload to Arizona destinations. 

Attention is called to the fact, however, that 100 pounds of paper 
bags can be shipped to Mazatlan for 70 cents per 100 pounds, which 
is 5 cents less thun the carload rate on bags and wrapping paper to 
that point, 

On the third sheet of the exhibit distances from Nogales, Ariz., to 
Guaymas, San Blas, nnd Mazatlan, Mexico, are shown, together with 
the first, second, third, and fourth class rates from Nogales, Ariz., to 
the same points. It will be noted that the distributer at New York 
can make a shipment of 100 pounds of paper bags through Nogales, 
Ariz,, to Mazatlan, a distance of 4.159 miles, for 70 cents per 100 
pounds, while the distributor at Nogales, Ariz, must pay the rate of 
$1.9514 if the shipment originates at Nogaies, Ariz. The New York 
shipper can ship to Guaymas for 70 cents per 100 ponnds in less than 
carload, while the Nogales (Ariz.) consignee must pay $3.08 for n like 
shipment. Under the provisions of the tarifs quoted, merchants at 
Nogales, Sonora, can ship from New York to Guaymas, Mexico, for 70 
cents per 100 pounds, reship from Guaymas, Mexico, to Nogales, 
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Sonora, for 54% cents per 100 pounds, making a through rate of 
$1.24% per 100 pounds, while the Nogales (Ariz.) merchant—across 
the line a hundred feet away—must pay $3.08 per 100 pounds. 

This analysis, when applied to the other commodities, will obtain 
similar results. 

Attention is called to the fact that at Phoenix, Ariz., canned milk is 
manufactured, and the manufacturer at Phoenix, in shipping a carload 
of canned milk to Guaymas, a distance of 452 miles, must pay a rate 
of $1.19% per 100 pounds, while the shipper at New York can make 
shipment of a carload of canned milk from New York to Guaymas, 
3,690 miles, at $1 per 100 pounds. 

Attention is also called to the class rates (first to fourth, inclusive) 
in Arizona, as compared to the sume class rates in Mexico; for in- 
stance, first-class rate from Phoenix to Nogales, Ariz., a distance of 
187 miles, is $1.35, while from Nogales, Ariz., to Guaymas, Mexico, 
distance of 265 miles, the first-class rate is 63 cents per 100 
pounds, 

The Southern Pacific of Mexico is a subsidiary of the Southern Pa- 

ciñe Co. If the rates from New York piers to the Mexican points are 
reasonably compensatory, the rates to Nogales, Ariz., are excessive. If 
the rates to the Mexican points are unreasonably low, it is apparent 
that the Southern Pacific Co., in order to recoup losses incurred from 
these unreasonably low rates, are charging the people of the United 
States rates that are sufficiently excessive to make up the losses on the 
Mexican business. 
_ The Southern Pacific Co., together with the western carriers, are now 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, seeking a 5 per cent horl- 
zontal increase In all freight rates, claiming that under section 15-A 
of the act to regulate commerce they are entitled to 5% per cent 
earnings for the western carriers as a whole. This is now before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission under Ex Parte 87. 

I am inclosing herewith copies of my letter to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and its reply thereto. This shows conclusively 
that although the Interstate Commerce Commission refused fourth- 
section relict and ordered rates to Mexico adjusted, under fourth- 
section order No. 8441, the Southern Pacific Co. has continued to pub- 
lish lower rates to Mexico than are contemporancously applicable at 
intermediate points in Arizona, in defiance of that order. 

As you no doubt know, the Interstate Commerce Commission Is over- 
burdened with work, and it is therefore impossible for it to check up 
all the tariffs. Probably, in this instance, the matter had not here- 
tofore been brought by any shipper to the attention of the commis- 
sion, I have no doubt but that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will promptly take steps to enforce compliance with its fourth-section 
order No. 8441, 

It is such Instances as this which show how far the carriers will go 
in their efforts to impose unrensonable and unjustly discriminatory 
rates upon Arizona; it also shows that, realizing the inadequacy of 
the force of the Interstate Commerce Commission to check up the 
tarifs, they feel that they are taking no risks in Iguorlug the orders 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Yours truly, 
Travere BUREAU, PHOENIX CHAMBER or COMMERCE, 
ROLAND JOUNSTON, Manager, 


Mr. ASHURST. I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp some correspondence on this subject 
between Mr. Johnson, manager of the traffic bureau of the 
Phoenix Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. George B. McGinty, 
secretary of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 
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The correspondence is as follows: 


TRAFFIC BURBAU, PHOENIX CraMner OF COMMERCE, 
. Phocenia, Ariz., February 8, 1926, 
Mr. Gro. R. McGinty, 
Secretary Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Please refer to Southern Pacific Co.'s joint freight tariff 
No. 114-C, I. C. C. 911, and note that through rates are named to 
Mexican points from New York, N. V., and Baltimore, Md., lower 
than contemporaneous to intermediate points within the United States, 

The tariff does not show that any fourth-section order has been is- 
sued by the commission. An examination of Pacific Freight Tariff Bu- 
reau tariffs No. 9-B, I. C. C. 567, No. 20-F, I. C. C. 747, shows that 
they were issued subject to the commission's fourth-section orders 1397 
and 609, respectively. 

The Southern Pacific Co. has from time to time encouraged trade 
excursions from Arizona points to Mexican west coast points, intimat- 
ing that a tremendous trade territory adjacent to and naturally tribu- 
tary to Arizona distributing points is being opened up. A study of tho 
tariffs referred to and others carrying rates from Arizona to Mexican 
west coast points shows that it is Impossible for manufacturers and 
distributors located in Arizona to compete for the business that is being 
developed on the west coast of Mexico. 

We are inclosing a comparison of the rates referred to above, which 
Is representative of the ontire situation, 

We are therefore interested to know why the Southern Pacific Co. is 
permitted to publish lower rates to points in Mexico than those 
that apply at intermediate points In Arizona without the fourth-sec- 
tion relief, 

Your carly reply will be greatly appreciated. 

Yours truly, 
TRAFFIC Burnav, PHOENIX CHAMBER or COMMERCE, 
ROLAND JOHNSTON, Maneger, 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
OFFICE or run SECRETARY, 
Washington, Wash ce 20, 1926. 
Mr. ROLAND JOHNSTON, 
Traffic Burcau, Phocniw Chamber of Commerce, 
Phocnis, Ariz. 

Dean Sm: I have your letter of the Sth instant in regard to rates 
published in Southern Pacific Co.'s tarit I. C. C. No. 911, from Atlantic 
seaboard points to Guaymas, Mexico, which are lower than rates on 
like trame to Phoenix, Tucson, and Nogales, Ariz., in apparent contra- 
vention of the fourth section. 

Investigation of the matter develops that so far as rates to Phoenix 
are concerned there is no violation of the fourth section, because trafic 
moving to Guaymas over the Southern Vacific lines does not move 
through Phoenix. It is possible, however, to route traffic through 
Tucson, and all trafe coming to Guaymas over the Southern Pacific 
lines moves through Nogales, and in so far as it moves through the 
two latter points there would be a violation of the fourth section. 

It appears that formerly this situation was properly protected by 
application No. 571, filed by the Southern Pacific Co, In accordanca 
with the provisions of the 1910 amendment to the act to regulate com- 
merce. This application was denied, however, by fourth-section order 
No. 8441, corrected, dated November 17, 1922, and effective April 2, 
1923. Since the latter date, therefore, the situation complained of has 
not been properly protected. 

Respectfully, 
Groner B. McGinty, Secretary. 


A statement of the distances via Southern Pacifie—steamship and rail lines—from their New York piers to EI Paso, Ter., Phæenir and Nogales, Ariz., San Francisco, Calif., an? 
Mazatlan, Mezico, with the prescribed minimum weights for the carloads, and a comparison of the rates per hundredweight on the various listed commodities 


El Paso, Tex,, 3,046 
miles 


From New York serch Pacific Co. piers) 


Minimum 


Minimum 
i weight 


weight Rate 


COMMODITIES | 


Agricultural implements. 


LXVII——378 


Phoenix, Ariz., 3,479 
miles 


Nogales, Ariz., 3,425 San Francisco, 4,342 Mazatlan, Mexico, 
miles miles 4,159 miles 
Minimum Minimum Minimum 

Rate woight Rato weight Rato weight Rate 
24, 000 $1.25 
40, 000 75 
FFF aa A E 1.65 
40, 000 1,00 
1.25 
$0, 000 1.25 
1. 75 
24, 000 2.00 
2.30 
24,900 1.75 
. he eads k Veit 235 
— g E SEE E 1.75 
75 5 30, 000 1.50 
F r 5 1. 75 
W N 3, — 1,25 
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A statement of the distances via Southern Pacific—steamship and rail lines—from their New York piers to El Paso, Tez., Phenix and Nogales, Ariz., San Francisco , Calif., and 
Mazallan, Mexico, with the prestribed minimum weights for the carloads, and a comparison of the rates per hundredweight on the various listed commoditics—Continued 


El Paso, Tey., 3,046 


Phoenix, Ariz., 3,479 
< tniles 


Nogales, Ariz., 3,425 San Francisco, 4,342 Mazatlan, Mexico, 
miles miles 


miles 4,159 miles 
From New York (Southern Pacifie Co. piers) 
to— 
Minimum Minimum Minimum Minimum Mininmum 
weight Rate weight Rate weight Rate welght Rate welght Rate 
COMMODITIES ~ continued 
Pips NIR ayore isn W $0.90 $1.00 40, 000 $0.70 
Less than carloati.. 2B Peta e e 8.0 eevee 1.25 
Nulls, spikes, wire, eto. 1.00 1.00 40, 000 70 
C ²o· XA ⁵ Ä ⁵q—4ꝶũ— seas ˙²—w—— E R, E Ned eea aae iaaa loca pidat 1.25 
Saws, eircular, drag and band, less than carlond. 2. 98) 2.75 
Saws, hand, less than cnrlo dl 222-22. 2.98) 2.25 
1.20 1.25 
„„%%%%%%%%ßßßꝙꝙꝙ%ꝙꝓC0c // ͤœẽ! ð· WV : v seboasascees 1. 50 
1,25 75 
D a a A A O A E / ( 1,09 
Taper, cigurette, nowsprint, poster, printing, 
other than newsprint and wrapping, less 
load 65 
+70 
75 
70 
bew ing machines, less 75 2.15 
Stamped ware 80 1,59 
75 2.00 
J . 2¹ 1.00 
r ß œ PP ꝗ% ⁰ uU llf——I— POSA EUT E 1.50 
Bags and baxging 1.50 +90 
(ese thin tarlond sass . ð . ee p , ⅛²˙—m ͤ . pon} are a EA 1.15 
Baking powder eensonnennen 1. 20 1. 00 
Pihl . . K ¶ A ß r ANS] POS EEN S 1. 50 
Brass, bronze, and copper goods rr = 
Less than carload__._.___._-_. 3,16 
Window glass. a 


Less than carload.. 
Common glassware. __. 
Less than curload. 
Axle grease . 
Less than carload. 


Harness. . . 4 
Less than diosa. 


me 
8888 


55 
SSS RNS. 


P 
8 


A statement of the distances vin Southern Pacific and class rates 


1 Canned milk rate, carload, $1.19}4. 
Tariffs: Southern Pacific Co.'s (Southern Pueille Steam Ship Lines) 114-C, I. C. C. 911. Joint and Proportional Freight ‘Tariff, 16-K, W. J. Sodgman's I. C. O. 173. 


T. C. F. B. westbound 1, N. II. Countiss’s I. C. C. 1183. Southern Pacific Co.'s Loc. & Prop., 100-F, I. C. C. 4536. Southern Pacifle of Mexico Traffic Dopart ment, 
G, F. D. Circular, 08-E. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, no Senator has ever said that 
it was right, moral, just, or proper to continue this fourth- 
section discrimination. The discrimination has been excused, 
apologized for, pallinted, but never defended. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess 
until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brrasn in the chair). 
Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

Mr. NYE obtained the floor, 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris King Reed, Pa, 
Bayard Tors La Follette Robinson, Ark. 
Bingham Fletcher Lenroot Sackett 
Biease Frazier McKellar Sheppard 
Bratton George McNary Shortridge 
Hrookhart Gillett Mayfield Smith 
Brice ior Means Smoot 
Cameron Gooding Metcalf Stanfield 
Capper Jale Necly Stephens 
Copeland Harreld Norris Swanson 
Couzens Harris Nye ‘Trammell 
Curtis Hellin Oddie Tyson 
Deneen Johnson Overman Walsh 
Edge Jones, N. Mex. Pepper Warren 
Edwards Jones, Wash, Phipps Watson 
Ernst Kendrick Pine Weller 
Fernald Keyes Rausdell Williams 


Distance 4 
(miles) | € a d : 
$1.15 | 90.9134} $0, 3434 
l e C) 
0 0 ® 
57 Aly 51 
1.31 1.24 1.16 
2.07 1.954 1. 83 


1 Canned milk mte, carioad, $1. 


The PRESIDING OFTICER. Sixty-cight Senators baying 
answered to their nimes, a quorum is present. 

Mr, GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NYP. I do. 

Mr. GOODING. I desire to give notice that when the Senate 
convenes to-morrow at 12 o'clock I shall discuss the pending 
long und short haul bill again, and I especiully desire the atten- 
tion of the Senators cast of the Indiana line, as I wish to dis- 
cuss what might have happened to the industries east of tho 
west line of Indiana if the violations that have been urged and 
championed here by all those who have discussed the matter 
had been allowed instead of denied. 


BRIDGE BILLS 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr NYE. I do. 

Mr. BINGHAM. With the kind consent of the Senator who 
has the floor, I ask unanimous consent to take from the cal- 
eudar sundry bridge bills which should have been passed a 
long time ago; but, due to the fact that the Committee on 
Commerce has had under consideration a new bridge policy, 
we have waited with regard to these bills until we could get 
them in the form of a policy which the Senate seemed to agreg 
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to. In order that there may be no further delay, in the inter- 
est of those who wish to build the bridges this summer, I ask 
ufianimous consent for their immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I wish the 
Senator from Connecticut, if he finds it convenient to do so, 
would explain to the Senate the new policy to which he refers 
as having been entered upon by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Connecticut for that purpose? 

Mr. NYE. Is there to be any debate? 
anticipate any debate on these bills? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I did not expect that there would be. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not anticipate that the 
matter will take more than a few minutes. 

Mr. NYE. I yield, then. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Arkansas that I think possibly he was not present the 
other day when I reported from the committee sundry forms 
for different types of bridge bills, and explained them. I will 
say to the Senator that in regard to several of these the only 
amendment suggested is the amendment requiring the Secre- 
tary of War and the Chief of Engineers to certify that the 
bridge is satisfactory from the standpoint of the volume and 
weight of the traffic which will pass over it, as well as from 
the standpoint of navigation; and with regard to one of the 
hills there are other amendments in conformity with the policy 
explained some time ago, and carrying out the forms which 
were printed in the Record a few days ago. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think I understand the pol- 
icy that the Senator has already explained, although I was not 
present when he made his explanation. I have no objection to 
the consideration of the bills, but I understand that they have 
been amended to conform to the new policy. 

Mr. BINGHAM. They have. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. I ask leave to insert in the 
ReEcorp some telegrams which I have received in connection 
with these bills, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be so ordered. 

The telegrams are as follows: 


Is there objection? If not, it 


DESARC, ARK., March 20, 1926. 
Jon T. ROBINSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

The following resolution has just been adopted by our chamber of 
commerce : 

“Whereas this chamber of commerce invited Harry E. Boyay to man- 
age the promotion of a bridge over White River at Desare and pledyed 
its support; and 

“Whereas it has come to our knowledge that opposition has arisen in 
Congress to a resolution passed by the House giving consent of Congress 
to the building of said bridge: Be it 

“Resolved, That this chamber wire Senators ROBINSON and Caraway 
its complete indorsement of the efforts of the said Harry E. Bovay and 
request them to use their influence to obtain the consent of Congress 
for the building of said bridge.” 

W. W. Rur, 
Vice President, 
B. II. Lacy, 
Secretary. 


BATESVILLE, ARK., March 20, 1926, 
Hon. Jon T. Ronson, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Undersigned request you support the ruling of Senate Commerce 
Committee in regard to future toll bridges over navigable streams, 
Arkansas can build free bridges with Federal aid and other sources of 
revenue, People generally oppose toll bridges except State or county 
tolls, 

J. Paul Ward, II. W. Fox, W. M. Decamp, James C. John- 
son, II. M. Casey, John Q. Wolf, Earl W. Kerr, William 
Whelby, W. D. Gray, D. D. Adams, J. Fred Maxfield, 
Ii. C. Parsons, C. C. Fitzhugh, J. C. Fitzhugh, C. W. 
Maxficld, John P. Morrow, A. R. Weaver, F. P., Fon- 
vielle, Herman Schott, H. S. Edwards, Ernest Neill, 
I. J. Matheny, J. H, Jimerson, G. E. Leatman. 


CHOCTAWHATCHEE RIVER BRIDGE NEAR GENEVA, ALA. 


Mr. BINGHAM. ‘The first bill is House bill 7741, Order of 
Business 285, with an amendment which I send to the desk. 
I have been authorized by the committee in each case to move 
to strike out the word “ satisfactory“ where it appears in the 
committee amendment printed in the bill, and to insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ adequate.” 
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The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 7741) to construct a bridge across the 
Choctawhatchee River, near Geneva, Geneva County, Ala., on 
State road No. 20. : 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Com- 
merce with an amendment, on page 2, line 2, after the word 
“Engineers,” to insert “as being also satisfactory from the 
standpoint of the volume and weight of the traffic which will 
pass over it,“ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congr@ is hereby given for 
the construction by the State-of Alabama, through its highway depart- 
ment, of a bridge and the approaches thereto across the Choc- 
tawhatchee River at a point near Geneva, Geneva County, Ala., which 
bridge is now in course of construction In accordance with plans 
that in the opinion of the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers 
provide suitable facilities for navigation. If said bridge be completed 
in a manner satisfactory to the Secretary of War and the Chief of 
Engineers as being also satisfactory from the standpoint of the volume 
and weight of the traffic which will pass over it, it shall be a lawful 
structure, and shall be maintained and operated under and in accord- 
ance with the pertinent provisions of the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved 
March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The Corer Crunk. The Senator from Connecticut, on behalf 
of the committee, moves to strike out the word “satisfactory ” 
and insert the word “ adequate.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


BLACK RIVER BRIDGE NEAR POPLAR BLUFF, MO. 


The bill (H. R. 8514) granting the consent of Congress to 
the Missouri State Highway Commission to construct a bridge 
across Black River was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 2, after the word “ Engi- 
neers,” to insert “as being also satisfactory from the stand- 
point of the volume and weight of the traffic which will pass 
over it,“ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby given 
for the construction by the Missouri State Highway Commission, and 
its successors and assigns, of a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Black River about 12 miles southeast of Poplar Bluff, in the county 
of Butler, in the State of Missouri, which bridge is now in the course 
of construction in accordance with plans that in the opinion of the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers provide suitable facilities 
for navigation. If said bridge be completed in a manner satisfactory 
to the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers, as being also satis- 
factory from the standpoint of the volume and weight of the traflic 
which will pass over It, it shall be a lawful structure, and shall be 
maintained and operated under and in accordance with the pertinent 
provisions of the net entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The CHIEF Crerk. The Senator from Connecticut, on behalf 
of the committee, moves to strike out the word“ satisfactory“ 
and insert the word “ adequate.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


WHITE RIVER BRIDGES, BARRY COUNTY, MO, 


The bill (H. R. 8909) granting the consent of Congress to 
the County of Barry, State of Missouri, to construct a bridge 
across the White River was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Com- 
merce with an amendment, on page 1, line 11, after “1906,” 
to insert “ Provided, That such bridge shall not be constructed 
or commenced until the plans and specifications thereof shall 
have been submitted to and approved by the Secretary of 
War and the Chief of Engineers as being also satisfactory 
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‘from the standpoint of the volume and weight of the traffic 
which will pass over it,” so as to make the bill read; 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consept of Congress is hereby granted 
to the county of Barry, in the State of Missouri, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the White 
River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, in the 
county of Barry, State of Missouri, in section 22, township 22 north, 
range 25 west of the fifth principal meridian, in accordance with 
the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over nagigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1906: Pro- 
vided, That such bridge shall not be constructed or commenced until 
the plans and specifications thereof shall have been submitted to and 
approved by the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers as 
being also satisfactory from the standpoint of the volume and weight 
of the traffic which will pass over it. , 

See. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The Cum CLERK. The Senator from Connecticut, on be- 
half of the committee, moves to strike out the word “ satis- 
factory” and insert the word “adequate.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The bill (II. R. 8910) granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Barry, State of Missouri, to construct a bridge across 
the White River was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 11, after “ 1906,“ to insert: 
“Provided, That such bridge shall not be constructed or com- 
menced until the plans and specifications thereof shall have 
been submitted to and approved by the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Engineers as being also satisfactory from the 
standpoint of the volume and weicht of the traffic which will 
pass over it,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the county of Burry, in the State of Missonri, to construct, maintain, 
and operate n bridge and approaches thereto across the White River 
at a point suitable to the interests of navigation in the county of 
Barry, State of Missouri, in section 6, township 21 north, runge 25 
west of the fifth principal meridian, In accordance with the provisions 
of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters, approved March 23, 19006": Mrovided, That such 
bridge shall not be constructed or commenced until the plans and speci- 
fications thereof shall have been submitted to and approved by the 
Sceretary of War and the Chief of Engineers as being also satisfactory 
from the standpoint of the volume and weight of the ruffic which will 
pass over It. 

Src. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act Is hereby 
expressly reseryed, 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Connecticut, on behalf 
of the committee, moves to strike out the word“ satisfactory“ 
and insert the word adequate.“ 

Ihe amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended wus agreed fo. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendinent was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be rend a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

BAYOU BARTHOLOMEW BRIDGE, NEAR POINT PLEASANT, LA. 


The bill (H. R. 8598) granting the consent of Cougress to 
the police jury of Morehouse Parish, La., or the State highway 
commission of Louisiana, to construct a bridge across the 
Bayou Bartholomew at or near Point Pleasant, in Morehouse 
Parish, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with an amendment, on page 2. line 3, after “1906,” to insert: 
“ Provided, That such bridge shall not be constructed or com- 
menced until the plans and specifications thereof shall have 
been submitted to and approved by the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Engineers as being also satisfactory from the 
standpoint of the volume and weight of the traflic which will 
pass over it,“ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the consent of Congress Is hereby granted 
to the police jury of Morehouse Parish, La., or the State highway 
commission of Louisiana, and their successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Bayou Bartholomew at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, 
at or near Point Pleasant, in the parish of Morehouse, in the State of 
Louisiana, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An 
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net to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ 
approved March 23, 10906: Provided, That such bridge shall not be 
constructed or commenced until the plans and specifications thereof 
Shall have been submitted to and approved by the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Engineers as being also satisfactory from the standpoint 
of the volume and weight of the trafiie which will pass over it, 

Src. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


The Cuter Crus. The Senator from Connecticut, on behalf 
of the committee, moves to strike out the word “ satisfactory“ 
and insert the word “adequate.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed und the bill to 
be read a third time, 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE NEAR FORT BENTON, MONT. 


The bill (II. R. 8040) granting the consent of Congress to the 
reconstruction, maintenance, and operation of an existing 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near Fort Benton, Mont., 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 10, after “ 1906," to insert: 
“ Provided, That such bridge shall not be constructed or com- 
menced until the plans and specifications thereof shall have 
been submitted to and approved by the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Engineers as being also sutisfactory from the 
standpoint of the volume and weight of the traffic which will 
pass over it,“ so us to make the bill read: 

Re it eaacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the county of Chouteau, Mont., to reconstruct, maintain, and opor- 
ate its existing bridge and approaches thereto across the Missourl 
River at or near Fort Benton, Mont., at a point suitable to the in- 
terests of navigation, In accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” Approved March 2%, 1906: Provided, That such bridge shall 
not be constructed or commenced until the plans and specifications 
thereof shall haye been submitted to and approved by the Secretary 
of War and the Chief of Engineers as being also satisfactory from the 
standpoint of the volume and weight of the trafie which will pass 
over it. 

See. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The Crier Crerk. The Senator from Connecticut, on De- 
half of the committee, moves to strike out the word “ sutis- 
factory ” and insert the word“ adequate.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


DETROIT RIVER BRIDGE AT OR NEAR DETROIT, MICH, 


The bill (II. R. 8771) to extend the time for commencing and 
compieting the construction of a bridge across Detroit River 
within or near the city limits of Detroit, Mich., was considered 
as In Committee of the Whole, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, in regard to this bill I will 
state, for the benefit of the Senator from Arkansas, that there 
is one change which has been made in the form from the form 
as published in the Concnessionat Rrconn, in that in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record the form stated that the itemized state- 
ments of cost which were to be submitted by the private 
builders of the bridge to the Secretary of War “may be inyes- 
tigated by the Secretary of War within three years” has now 
been made to read “shall be investigated by the Secretary of 
War within fliree yenrs,” in order to require an investigation 
of the cost by the Secretary of War within three years from 
the time of the completion of the bridge. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Have the other amendments 
contemplated by the new policy been incorporated in the bill? 

Mr. BINGHAM. They have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments of the com- 
mittee will be stated. è 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 2, line 1, after the word 
“hereof,” to insert: 

Provided, That such bridge shall not be conatrneted or commenced 
until the plans and specifications therefor shall haye been submitted to 
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and approved hy the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers as 
being also satisfactory from the standpoint of the volume and weight of 
the traffic which will pass over it. 

Sec. 2, At any time after the completion of the bridge constructed 
under the provisions of this act the State of Michigan, or any official 
agency thereof, or any political or other subdivision or subdivisions. 
thereof within or adjoining which such bridge is located, may acquire 
and take over all right, title, and interest of the owner or owners 
thereof, either by purchase or by condemnation proceedings in accord- 
ance with the general laws of the State of Michigan governing the 
acquisition of private property for public purposes by condemnation. 
If said bridge shall be acquired and taken over by condemnation pro- 
ceedings at any time after 20 years after completion of such bridge, 
in determining the nreasure of damages or compensation to be allowed 
or paid for the same there shall not be Included any credit or allow- 
ance for good will, going value, or prospective revenues or profits, 
but the same shall be limited to such an amount, not exceeding the 
original cost thereof, as shall represent the fair value of the bridge 
and its appronches and appurtenances. at the time of such condemna- 
tion. 

Suc. 3. That the said American Transit Co., Its successors or assigns, 
shall immediately upon the completion of the bridge constructed under 
the authority of this act file with the Secretary of Agriculture an 
itemized statement under oath showing the actual original cost of such 
bridge and its approaches and appurtenances, which statement may 
include as part of the original cost of such bridge any reasonable 
expenditures actually made for engineering and legal services and any 
reasonable fees, discounts, and other expenditures actually incurred in 
connection with the financing thereof, not to exceed 10 per cent of 
the cost of construction. Such itemized statements of cost may be 
investigated by the Secretary of Agriculture at any time within three 
years after the completion of such bridge, and for that purpose the 
sald American Transit Co., Its successors or assigns, in Such manner 
as may be deemed proper, shall make available and accessible all 
records connected with the construction and financing of such bridge, 
and the findings of the Secretary of Agriculture as to the actual cost 
of such bridge shall be conclusive on all persons, subject only to a 
review in a court of equity for fraud or gross mistake. 

Sree. 4. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the said American Transit Co,, Its successors or assigns, and any 
corporation to which such rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, 
assigned, or transferred, or which shali acquire the same by mortgage 
foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered to 
exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein directly upon 
such corporation. 


Mr. BINGHAM. The committee also authorizes me to move 
to strike out “Agriculture” and insert“ War“ wherever the 
Secretary of Agriculture is referred to im the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The Crier Crerk. On page 2, line 5, after the word “also,” 
it is proposed to strike out “satisfactory” and insert “ ade- 
quate”; on page 3, line 7, after the words “Secretary of,“ it 
is proposed to strike out “Agriculture” and insert “ War” 
in line 15, after the word “cost,” it is proposed to strike out 
„may“ and insert “shall”; in line 16, after the words “ Sec- 
retary of,“ it is proposed to strike out “Agriculture” and in- 
sert“ War”; and the same amendment in line 21. 

The amendments to the amendment were agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to change the number of section 2, 
as passed by the House, to section 5. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I understand that this bin 
conforms to the new policy which the committee has agreed to? 

Mr. BINGHAM. It does. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

WAGES OF WORKING CONDITIONS IN THE TEXTILE, ALUMINUM, AND 
STEEL INDUSTRIES 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, with the consent of the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota I will state that Senate Resolution 177 
was referred to the Cammittee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate. I think it should properly have 
gone first to the Committee on Edueation and Labor. I there- 
fore ask that the Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate be discharged from the further 


‘consideration of the resolution, and that it be referred to the 


Committee on Education and Labor. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 


so ordered. 
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Mr. KEYES. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to me for the purpose of submitting a report? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. KEYES. Out of order, I ask unanimous consent to 
submit at this time a report from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, per- 
mission is granted. 

Mr. KEYES. From that committee I report back favorably 
Senate Resolution 178, authorizing the holding of hearings and 
the employment of special assistants by the special committee 
to investigate the administration of the flexible provision of the 
tariff act of 1922, and ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
Senate Resolution 178, submitted by Mr. Roginson of Arkansas, 
on the 20th instant, and it was rend and agreed to as follows: 


Resolved, That the special committee crented under Senate Resolu- 
tion 102, agreed to March 11, 1926, to investigate the manner in 
which section 315 (the flexible provision) of the tariff! act of 1922 
has been and is being administered, be, and it is hereby, authorized 
to send for persons, books, aud papers, to administer onths, to employ 
Stenographers, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per hundred words, 
to report such hearings as may be had in connection with such in- 
vestigation, and to employ such other assistants as the committed 
may deem necessary, the expenses thereof to be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate, but not to exceed the cost of $10,000, 


LONG-AND-SIIORT-HAUL CLAUSE OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (S. 575) to amend section 4 of the 
interstate commerce act. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I do not feel that it is re- 
quired that I present the reasons why North Dakota feels 
that it would be benefited by the enactment of this long and 
short haul bill. 

For years we out in that Northwest country have been, we 
feel, diseriminated aguinst by the railronds and by those who 
had in their hands the making of freight rates. Long have we 
battled against the odds placed against us in an economie way 
by virtue of unfair freight rates. Our battles have won re- 
turns, but not all the returns that are wanted and which in fair- 
ness ought to be granted. 

The chart hanging on the wall of the Senate ought to be 
ample explanation of why I shall vote in favor of this so-called 
Gooding bill. I want more particularly in this connection to 
deal with the great flood of propaganda which has. been brought 
to bear upon Senators in an attempt to persuade them to defeat 
this bill. 

I am not blaming railroads for opposing this bill. They feel 
that it is not beneficial to them. How true this is I will not 
venture to say. But I do blame organizations which will per- 
mit themselves to be used by railroads when being so used finds 
them directly opposing the very best interests of their own 
States. 

I have listened here to much which has been said regard- 
ing the activities of the chambers of commerce all over the 
country in connection with this bill. I listened with interest 
to the things which the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] had to say in this connection only day before yester- 
day in this Chamber. The Senator appealed to Senators to 
stand on their own feet in determining this question and 
to be not influenced by the railroad and chamber of com- 
merce activities. To lend a hand in this appen! is my desire 
to-day. I feel that I can best lend that hand by relating the 
bitter experiences which the farmers of North Dakota and the 
Northwest in general have suffered at the hands of the chamber 
of commerce, 

But before going into that, Mr. President, I want only to 
add a bit to the evidence already presented here of the manner 
in which the railroads have gone about their program of 
winning chambers of commerce to speak for them, the railroads 
in this controversy with regard to the Gooding bill. 

I could not take very seriously all of the talk that I had 
heard in this Chamber respecting the pressure which chambers 
of commeree were bringing to bear against the Gooding bill, 
because my own experience with chambers of commerce in 
North Dakota had been indicative of the fact that none of 
them at least were actively opposed to the bill, and that in the 
ease of the leading chamber of commerce in North Dakota, 
or the one at Fargo, it was virtually on record as being in 
fayor of the bill. The trafic manager of the Fargo Chamber 
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of Commerce bad indicated himself to be very favorable to 
the bill, so, as I have said, I could not take very seriously 
much that has been said to cause one to believe that chambers 
of commerce were out with their axes against this long and 
short haul bill. But, to make sure of my ground, I yesterday 
wired the Fargo Commercial Club asking what the attitude of 
the club was toward the Gooding bill. Not haying heard from 
the club on this matter recently, I wanted to make sure that 
I was not mistaken in concluding that the Fargo Commercial 
Club was still in favor of the Gooding bill. You can imagine 
my surprise, then, upon receiving this response to my telegram: 
This organization is opposed to the Gooding bill. 
COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
Mr, FRAZIER. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Dakota yield to his colleague? 
Mr. NYE. I yield, 
Mr. FRAZIER. At this point I would like to read a telegram 
I received from the Fargo Commercial Club under date of 
December 31. I have two telegrams, but I will read this one 
first. It is as follows: 
Please forward to-night copy revised Gooding bill, Senate 575. 
COMMERCIAL CLUB OF Fargo, N. DAK. 


The bill was forwarded to them, and on January 5 I re- 
ceived this telegram: 
* {Western Union telegram] 
Faudo, N. DAK., January 5, 1926. 


Does the Senator from North 


Hon. LYNN J. FRAZIER, 
Senator, State of North Dakota, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

The executive traffic committee of this commercial club earnestly 
requests that you support Senate bill 575, the revised Gooding bill 
amending section 4 of the interstate commerce act; also House Reso- 
lution 3887, introduced by Congressman Homer Hocu, of Kansas, 
which we are informed is similar to the Gooding bill. This committee 
favors the principles of the Gooding bill or any fourth section amend- 
ment that tends to further protect the intermediate-rate territory. We 
do not believe there is any reason why potatoes should move from 
British Columbia, Washington, and Oregon all rail to Texas points for 
less money than from the Red River Valley and other North Dakota 
points, 

EXKCOTIVE TRAFFIC COMMITTEE 
COMMERCIAL CLUB OF FARGO, N. Dak. 


Mr. NYE. All of which bears out the contention I have 
made, that the Fargo Commercial Club at least has changed 
its mind. 

In this connection I make no charges. I merely state these 
certain facts, The Fargo Commercial Club has changed its 
mind. What has brought it about I need not venture to guess. 
I am ready to believe the many charges made here on this floor 
that the chambers of commerce haxe been used, in some cases 
against their own best interests, in seeking to murder this 
mensure now pending in Congress. 

Now, as to our North Dakota experience with the chamber of 
commerce, I wish that the Senate might follow me through a 
little North Dakota history. Some of it is comparatively recent 
history. In whatever I have to say here I sincerely hope to be 
understood as being not in opposition to business men organ- 
izing for purposes of winning advantages and benefits to their 
business. Every business community, large or small, needs its 
commercial aud community clubs. They accomplish a great 
many worth-while things for themselves and for their com- 
munities. But what I do object to, Mr. President, is the will- 
ingness of such clubs to be used by more powerful organizations 
in the doing of things which revert to the disadvantage rather 
than the advantage of those communities, and sometimes the 
clubs themselves, 

Moreoyer, after granting the right of business men to or- 
ganize and, participate in commercial clubs and chambers of 
commerce, I do positively object to such chambers of com- 
merce doing all they possibly can to keep others from organiz- 
ing successfully, as the chamber of commerce of Minneapolis 
has kept the farmers of the Northwest from successful and 
advantageous organization. 

During the lust 10 years no State has been slandered as has 
North Dakota. We have been slandered, maligned, libeled, and 
held up to ridicule. We have been berated, insulted, and 
damned. Why? Simply because the people of North Dakota 
had undertaken to du some thinking for themselves. Simply 
because they have tried to win some of the fruits of life by 
methods resorted to only when the usual methods failed. Be- 
cause we sought out there to solve in part the problems we 
faced as a result of little or no return for the Jabor and on the 
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investment of the farmers North Dakota has been referred to 


in terms not at all pleasant aud not at all truthful. 

Time after time our patriotism and our Americanism have 
been questioned, but never with cause. North Dakota has been 
represented in so unfair a light by those who constantly seek 
to control the political and economic life of America that our 
State has long admitted that it would take many years to 
wholly recover from the injury inflicted by this misrepresenta- 
tion. We have not been understood, because certain influences 
would not allow our being understood. t 

But for several years now we have enjoyed fairer treatment, 
Our critics have been still. We have not heard those old terms 
of “bolsheyism,” “socialism,” “free lovers,“ hurled at us as 
in preceding years. We have been made to believe that as a 
State we were being better understood, and we were happy, 
for North Dakota wants nothing quite so much as it wants to 
be truly understood. 

But, lo and behold, just when the waters appeared to be 
calming, just when we were about to compliment ourselves 
upon having at last won at least the respectful consideration 
of the public and of the Nation, along comes a new tirade 
against us, a renewal of the war against the name of our State 
and our good people, in the form of as hateful and unfair a bit 
of printed propaganda as ever I have observed. 

This new war is waged through an advertisement appear- 
ing throughout the country in daily newspapers last week. It 
is a four-column, full-page-length advertisement, over the signa- 
ture of Nation’s Business, a periodical published by the lead- 
ing business organizations of the world. 

I will not permit this challenge to North Dakota to pass 
without attempting here to convey the real truth about North 
Dakota} to offset the false pictures of us which must be 
created in the mind as a result of reading this advertisement. 

Any North Dakotan or any other who knows about North Da- 
kota will thoroughly resent the representation made in this ad- 
yertisement. I resent it. All who love North Dakota and who 
love truth will resent it. The truth is not to be found in this 
advertisement by Nation’s Business. 

I hold here in my hand a page from the New York Times 
of March 10, 1926, carrying the half-page advertisement to 
which I refer. It cost a pretty penny to have this advertise- 
ment published as generally as it was. But what is a matter 
of thousands of dollars when the interests of selfishness and 
greed are at stake? 

The advertisement is proof positive that newspapers have 
not altogether succeeded in weeding out dishonest advertising 
and eliminating it from their columns. Nor will they succeed 
completely in this elimination until they cease to be controlled 
by the very same influences which are back of this adver- 
tisement. 

Up in New York the people are thinking seriously of causing 
the State to help people own homes of their own. More than 
that, New York is thinking some of producing electric power 
for the people, as they wre doing in Canada, with savings 
which are so evident. The people do not understand why the 
Canadian Government can light its half of the international 
bridge at Niagara for about one-sixth the price charged for 
lighting the United States half of the bridge, the United States 
side being lighted by privately owned electric companies while 
the Canadian side is lighted by the plant owned and operated 
by the Government. The people of New York are thinking of 
being so foolish as to try to get along in this life without paying 
tribute to the power monopoly. The people are so foolish at 
times. 

Then there is Muscle Shoals, and talk about the Government 
operating the plant there in the interest of cheaper fertilizers 
for the farmer and cheaper electricity for the people of Ala- 
bama and neighboring States, and people are actually listening 
to that kind of talk! 

There is talk, too, about a great consolidation of all railroads 
in the country and their financing without the aid of the inter- 
national bankers and great brokerage firms! 

Farm relief! Terrible! Terrible! Just think of this Gov- 
ernment giving any aid to farmers in the solution of their prob- 
lems. It is high time to be on guurd against these infringe- 
ments of the rights of privileged interests, which are now col- 
lecting their millions of unearned toll. 

It is high time to awaken people to their senses—or out of 
their senses—and if it is necessary to resort to falsehood to do 
this, it just must be done, that is ull. Bring on the old socialist 
seare! Bring on the old bolshevist scare! Libel States, vilify 
States and men who are trying to serve honestly the best inter- 
ests of the people of America! Blacken the names of States 
which have dared to depart from the beaten path blazed by 
Privilege! 
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This, it is my belief, sums up the causes for the publication 
of this advertisement. I read the advertisement in part: 


WERE YOU ONE OF THE 4,000,000? 


Four million men and women walked up to the polls at the last presi- 
dential election and yoted for a party whose platform called for Gov- 
ernment operation of railways, of public utilities, of power companics, 
and for a Government-operated marketing corporation. 

At the time they were voting, a great experiment in Government 
operation of business was going on, not in distant Russia, but in our 
own State of North Dakota. 


That, I contend, ought to be proof positive 
intent of this advertisement is. But I want 
North Dakota. The advertisement continues: 


The State was building $5,000 homes for workingmen, to be paid for 
at $28.65 a month, 

The State was operating a mill and elevator, a bank, an insurance 
company, and a packing plant, 

What happened? 

Fifty homes were built at 61 per cent more than the estimated cost. 
Who got the 50 homes? Not the workingmen! The State has charged 
off, to date, a loss of $300,000 on its home-building scheme. 

The mill and elevator, bullt at a cost of $3,044,000, could be dupli- 
cated for $1,500,000. Its operating losses in four years were $1,000,000. 

The packing plant failed and 20,000 citizens tarned out the other 
day in zero weather to welcome “ big business” back on the packing 
job. 

Likewise, the bank and insurance plans failed. 


The whole argument is that in the“ Russianized” State of 
North Dakota the State has tried its hand in the packing busi- 
ness, the banking business, the milling business, the elevator 
business, the home-building business, and the insurance busi- 
ness, and failed. How much truth is there in this argument? 

It is true that the home-building plan failed. 

It is not true that the mill failed. 

It is not true that the elevator program failed. 

It is not true that the insurance business failed. 

It is not true that the bank failed. 

It is not true that the State engaged in the packing business. 

It is not true that our State mill and elevator could be dupli- 
cated for $1,500,000, 

It is not true that the operating losses of the mill and ele- 
yator have been $1,000,000 in four years or in any other period. 

Aside from these exceptions those lines of the advertisement 
I have just read are quite truthful! 

The truth is, Mr. President, that North Dakota did build a 
State-owned-and-operated mill and elevator, did go into the 
insurance business, did go into the home-building business, did 
establish a State-owned, controlled, and operated bank, 

We failed in the home-building veuture only because we tried 
to accomplish too much at one time. 

But, Senators, the mill and elevator, the insurance business, 
and the banking business are still in operation and still State 
owned, controlled, and operated. Not ouly are they still oper- 
ating as State-owned institutions but they are proving very 
successful and saving the people of the State millions of dollars 
annually, These ventures are much more than paying their 
way. 

How much of a success are they? Why, the insurance busi- 
ness has been so successful that it no longer is an issue in our 
election campaigns in North Dakota. 

The Bank of North Dakota is thriving through its conduct 
of business with its own money, the money belonging to the 
State. - 

What about the mill and elevator program? Let us observe 
just how much of a failure it has been. The facts will disclose 
that the mill and elevator, owned and operated by the State of 
North Dakota, have been a huge success and has returned to 
the State of North Dakota profits far in excess of the usual 
return on an investment. For one thing, the fact that the 
State has gone into the milling business to produce flour from 
our prize wheat in North Dakota has placed a finer premium 
price on that wheat than was ever enjoyed before the State 
went into the milling business. Careful study discloses that 
the advent of the State mill and elevator brought about a con- 
dition which found the margin between the price paid for 
wheat and the price paid for flour far less. 

To disclose how true this has heen, it is necessary to review 
figures prevailing prior to the time the State went into the 
milling business and those prevailing since. On December 1, 
1921, while the State mill was still in the process of erection, 
the farmer was getting for his wheat 97 cents per bushel. 
Four and one-half bushels are required to make a barrel of 
flour. This means then that the cost of wheat at that time 
entering into the manufacture of a barrel of flour was $4.36. 
Allowing $1.30 to coyer operating costs in manufacturing flour 
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and for the sacks containing it, the total cost of a barrel of 
flour is shown to have been $5.66 as of December 1, 1921, be- 
fore, mind you, the State had gone into the milling business. 
At that time patent flour was selling for $7.80 a barrel. Thus 
there was given to the manufacturer of a barrel of flour a profit 
of $2.14 per barrel, or a profit equal to 49 per cent of the price 
paid for the wheat entering into its production. 

Now, what is the result since the State of North Dakota 
has been in the business of manufacturing flour? Three years 
following the date of the figures as of December i, 1921, or 
on December 1, 1924, with the State mill in operation, wheat 
was selling for $1.62. The cost of the 444 bushels required for 
a barrel of flour was therefore $7.29 for the wheat alone. 
Allowing the same cost of operation and expense for sacks as 
was allowed in 1921, or $1.30, the total cost is shown to have 
been $8.59. But at that time patent flour sold for $8.80 per 
barrel, giying to the manufacturer of flour a profit of $0.21 per 
barrel as compared with the profit of $2.14 per barrel in 
1921, a difference of $1.93 saved to and divided between pro- 
ducer and consumer. Moreover, it is seen that in 1924 the 
farmer received $2.93 more than he did in 1921 for the wheat 
needed to manufacture a barrel of flour, but that the added 
cost to the consumer of the barrel of flour was only $1 more. 

But, had the same margin of profit between the cost of wheat 
and flour prevailed in 1924 as prevailed in 1921, the consumer 
would have paid a very much greater price for his barrel of 
flour in 1924 than he actually did. As it is, it can be honestly 
said that the consumer was given a saving of about $1.93 per 
barrel, while the farmer was getting $2.93 more for the wheat 
contained in that barrel of flour. 

Just how much this means to North Dakota can be deter- 
mined when it is known that the product of our State mill in 
North Dakota is consumed, in large part, within the State. 
The annual consumption of flour in North Dakota is put at 
900,000 barrels. Therefore, using the figures here quoted, the 
margin shows the consuming taxpnyers in North Dakota en- 
joying a gain or profit of $1,737,000 annually, and this saving 
can be attributed in very large part to the fact that the State 
went into the milling business and was instrumental in cut- 
ting down the margin of profit between the price paid the 
farmer for his wheat and the price paid by the consumer for 
the flour made from that wheat. 

The interest on bonds issued for the construction of the 
State mill and elevator cost the taxpayers $172,000 annually. 
In other words, the saving to consumers, according to the 
figures I have quoted, is ten times greater than the actual 
annual cost of interest on these bonds. Two years of such 
saving to the North Dakota consumer of flour more than pays 
for the cost of construction of both the mill and the eleyator, 
which was approximately $3,000,000. Is the State a failure 
in the milling business? F 

It is not possible to say to just what degree the State mill and 
eleyator has influenced higher prices for wheat. But that it 
has had its influence must be admitted, since it buys premium 
North Dakota wheat almost exclusively for manufacture and 
since its production capacity is so great. 

If it has influenced the price upward to a degree of only 
1 cent per bushel, then it has paid the wheat growers $1,000,000 
per year more than they otherwise would have obtuined. If it 
has influenced a 10 cents per bushel inerense in wheat prices, 
it has paid the wheat growers of the State $10,000,000 more 
fannualiy, since North Dakota produces in the neighborhood of 
109,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

The mill and elevator certainly has influenced higher wheat 
prices, since it has influenced recognition of the fact that North 
Dakota produces a higher grade of wheat, so much higher that 
it is mixed by the miller with lower grades of other States in 
the manufacture of a patent flour. 

The mill and elevator has forced recognition of North Dakota 
wheat and proven it deserving of premium prices by virtue of 
its protein content, and these premiums are being paid. 

I know farmers who were farming in North Dakota before 
I ever saw the light of day who insist they never heard of North 
Dakota wheat being bought at a premium over local prices on a 
car of wheat until after the State mill and elevator was estab- 
lished. Is the mill a failure? 

The mill was not built with the intent of winning great 
returns in actual profit for the State as a State. It was built 
for service, and this service is being returned or delivered at 
the rate of ten times its cost or more. It is not altogether fair 
that interest on the bonds issued by the State should be charged 
to operating costs. That is merely the taxpayer’s cost for the 
purpose of obtaining the service rendered. The taxpayer owns 
the plant, But it may be interesting to note that the operating 
earnings in 1925 were $143,482.23, exclusive of bond interest and 
depreciation, This does not take into consideration the benefits 
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which accrued during that year to producers and consumers as 
a result of the operation of the State mill and elevator. Would 
anyone call the State mill and eleyator in North Dakota a 
failure as it has been represented by the chamber of commerce, 
speaking through Nation’s Business, 

Now, about the packing plant. North Dakota never owned 
nor spent a cent to own and operate a packing plant, as has 
been represented in this false, adulterated advertisement by 
Nation’s Business. 

Thousands of North Dakota farmers did buy stock in a co- 
operative packing plant. They did this because they believed 
ccoperation was the secret avenue to agricultural success. But 
they failed. Their packing plant was wrecked; and finally, 
after the wrecking, Armour & Co. came along, bought the prop- 
erty for a song, and are now operating it. Big business,” as 
Nation's Business terms it, has been welcomed to the State. 

The packing-plant failure must not be overlooked by me at 
this time. The Senate should know why the farmer in the 
Northwest refuses to grow enthusiastic whenever a Cabinet 
officer, the President, Congress, or the chamber of commerce 
eries out, “Cooperate, Mr. Farmer; that is the only way to 
salvation,” and this is the time to tell the reason why. 

The failure of the packing plant was not wholly unlike the 
failure of the Equity Cooperative Exchange, in which thou- 
sands of northwest farmers inyested heavily. Strangely, this 
advertisement by the official paper of the chamber of com- 
merce overlooks that Equity Cooperative Exchange failure. An 
oversight, I aim sure! 

The history of the Equity Cooperative Exchange is related in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 14, 1924. There was 
read into the Recorp at that time the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion decision and findings as to the facts arrived at following 
an investigation of the Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis, 
which investigation was brought about upon complaint of the 
Equity Cooperative Exchange. 

The story as contained in their decision is a lengthy one, 
and I am not going into it in detail; but I do want to run over 
it casually so that we can get the high points that were bronght 
to light as a result of the investigation, in order that there may 
be a better understanding of Just what manner of difficulties 
the Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis has thrown in the 
path of the farmer when he sought to cooperate or whenever 
he sought to enhance his own interests and better his own 
conditions. 

The Equity Cooperative Exchange found itself in diffienlty 
with the chamber of commerce. As is indicated in paragraph 
5 of the findings of the commission: 


The menibership of the said chamber is composed chiefly of indi- 
viduals, firms, and corporations engaged in the terminal elevator, line 
elevator, and cash und future commission business. Besides these 
groups, the said chamber numbers among its members several repre- 
sentative millers and other grain converters, and also those not en- 
gaged ju the grain trade. 


The Equity Cooperative Exchange was organized about 
February, 1911, for the purpose of striving through coopera- 
tion to win a greater return to the farmer and for the farmer 
on each and every bushel of grain that was produced by him. 
He conceived then the idea that if he marketed his own 
product, bought it, and sold it as a unit, he might be in better 
shape to win the return which his endeavor merited. 

As a cooperative association, the Equity Cooperative Ex- 
change regulations required, after all of its expenses and 
stock dividends were paid, the distribution of the balance of 
the money derived from sales and commission, if any, among 
its stockholders in proportion to the patronage it received 
from them. The stockholders of the Equity Cooperative Ex- 
change numbered about 7,000 in 1917 and were increased by 
1922 to 17,500 farmers, none of them members of the chamber 
of commerce or any board of trade, but practically all of them 
bona fide dirt farmers who were siriving to eke a living out 
of the soil in the Northwest. None of them, as I have said, 
were members of the chamber of commerce. The Equity Co- 
operative Exchange spent its money not only for terminal 
eleyator facilities in the grain-buying cities of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, but also for elevators numbering about 75 all 
through the State of North Dakota and neighboring States 
and placed the farmers’ own buyers there to buy the wheat 
in the community and ship it through those elevators into 
their termiuals. 

The terminal elevator in the Twin Cities had a capacity of 
750,000 bushels, in which it stored grain for itself and for its 
stockholders. The Federal Trade Commission's report asserts 
that about 90 per cent of the stock of the exchange was owned 
by individuals who were actively engaged in the production of 
grain, which I cite only to show how true it is that the Equity 
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Cooperative Exchange was purely and simply an unadulterated 
endeavor to secure agricultural cooperation. 

Merely to indicate how the chamber of commerce and the 
Equity Cooperative Exchange were in conflict, I desire to state 
that one rule forbade any person doing business in the chamber 
to charge less than or to evade, directly or indirectly, the regu- 
lar commission rates established by the rules of the chamber, 
The commission report states: 


Under this rule, and additional special rules passed for the purpose, 
the chamber refused membership in it to cooperative asséciations such 
as the Equity Cooperative Exchange. which returned to the shipper 
earnings or surplus in proportion to the amount of patronage received, 
nud prohibited the respondent members from dealing with the raid 
Equity Cooperative Exchange. 

This action on the part of the chamber hindered and suppressed 
competition from the cooperative terminal marketing of grain in the 
Northwest, and protected members of the respondent chamber from the 
competition of cooperative associations. 


A very essential element in grain buying is the price quota- 
tions sent out from hour to hour and day to day to those who 
are buying grain. The chamber of commerce has such ma- 
chinery in operation as makes it possible for the grain buyers 
all over the country to subscribe for the grain-quotation service, 
The Federal Trade Commission's report, as indicating how im- 
portant this service is, states: s 

Par, 18. These quotations were at all times and are now necessary 
to anyone dealing in grain in carload lots. No grain in carlond tots 
could at said times or can be sold Intellligently without the knowledge 
of the said ouotations, 


When the Equity Cooperative Exchange came into existence 
and sought this telegraph quotation service it was denied to it, 
and paragraph 17 of the Federal Trade Commission's report in 
that connection has this to say: 


Pan. 17. After said date both the Equity Cooperative Exchange and 
the St. Paul Grain Exchange made applications at different times to 
the raid telegraph companies for service in respect to both kinds of 
said quotations, But the respondent chamber refused each time to 
permit the telegraph companies to furnish either the Equity Coopera- 
tive Exchange or the St. Paul Grain Exchange with such quotations, 
Both these exchanges were able, ready, and willing to pay for ench 
quotations and to abide by and to agree to all of the rules and regu- 
lations required by the chamber of all applicants and subscribers for 
its said quotations, and nothing In the conduct of the business of 
either of them prevented them from obeying such regulations, 


Then paragraph 19 of the report goes on to point out what 
I am driving at primarily here this afternoon; that the cham- 
bers of commerce will, when necessary to serve their own best 
interests or the interests of special privilege in this country, 
when they need to, understand me, resort to conspiracy. I read 
further from the findings in the report of the Federal Trade 
Commission to show that there was conspiracy entered into by 
the chamber of commerce to thwart the purpose of the Equity 
Cooperative Exchange and to wreck it, as it finally succeeded 
in doing: 


Par. 19. By means of boycott and thrents of boycott the said cham- 
ber aud the members thereof conspired and agreed among themselves 
and with others to Induce Its members and others to refuse to buy 
from, sell to, or otherwise deal with the said Equity Cooperative Wx- 
change, its stockholders, or the members of the St. Paul Grain Ex- 
change, The said respondents— 


And I call particular attention to the following statement 
from the report— 0 

The said respondents for more than 10 years last past have been 
engaged in a conspiracy and agreoment among themselves and with 
others to nonoy, embarrass, and destroy the business of the said Equity 
Cooperative Exchange, its stockholders, and the St. Paul Grain Ex- 
change and Its members, with the purpose and the intent of the said 
chamber, its officers nnd members, to secure and maintain for it and 
its members a monopoly of the grain trade at Minneapolis, Minn., and 
within a hundred miles thereof; that all these activities mentioned 
herein In these findings on the part of the said chamber, its officers and 
members, secured and retained for them a monopoly of the grain trado 
at Minneapolis and within a hundred miles thereof, and unduly 
hindered and restrained competition in interstate commerce between 
tle members of the said chamber, on the one band, and the said Equity 
Cooperative Exchange and its stockholders and the members of the St, 
Paul Grain Exchange on the other. : 

Par. 20. The said Equity Cooperative Exchange at Minnenpolis, from 
the time it commenced operating in 1907 until Angust 1, 1912, mar- 
keted its grain through a nonmember of the sald chamber, who, with- 
out objection. sold most of the said grain to members of the said 
chamber. This amount of grain sold by the said Equity Cooperative 
Exchange through the said nonmember until August 1, 1912, was 
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small, On or about that date the said Equity Cooperative Exchange 
ceased to sell grain through the said nonmember and established its 
own office in Minneapolis aud attempted to operate an independent 
market wherein its members might purchase, sell, and handle grain 
in interstate commerce. ‘Thereupon, in order to binder, embarrass, 
and destroy the business of the said Equity Cooperative Exchange and 
that of its members as competitive grain dealers, the said chamber of 
commerce, its officers, directors, and members instituted said boycott 
and thereupon continuously refused to buy grain from the said Equity 
Cooperative Exchange. 

Pan, 21, The said chamber and its members maintained said boycott, 
among other ways, by the adoption, enforcement, and interpretation 
of certain resolutions, which were printed by said chamber and sent 
to all Its members in the form of Circular No. 405, passed October 8, 
1912, and Circular No, 634, passed January 11, 1916. 

Par. 22. About January 11, 1916, and with the same purpose, intent, 
and effect, the said chamber and its members printed and published and 
sent to all its members broadcast a second resolution named by itp 
Circular No, 634, This circular falsely charged, among other things, 
the following: That there were persons in the grain trade—meaning the 
Equity Cooperative Exchange and its members and the members of the 
St. Pan! Grain Exchange—who were still doing the things charged in 
said Circular No, 405— 


In direct conflict with the rules of the chamber 

Throughout this whole period the program of the chamber 
of commerce appeared to be that of circulating false reports 
of the condition of the Equity Cooperative Exchange; circulat- 
ing reports, for instance, that the Equity Cooperative Ex- 
change was robbing its own people; was paying them a lower 
price than they could have obtained had they sold to independ- 
ent buyers who were members of the chamber of commerce. 
All these methods and falsehood after falsehood were resorted 
to in order to create a lack of confidence on the part of the 
farmers in their own cooperative venture. Those who were 
conducting this campaign finally came into control of a news- 
paper which was thought to represent the interest of the farm- 
ers, and through that newspaper they carried on that program 
of falsification, bearing false witness of the true situation in 
the cooperative exchange, and they boycotted the exchange and 
drove it into the ground just as fast as they could drive it 
there. 

There were men interested in the cooperative movement who 
were called upon frequently to loan money to the cooperative 
exchange to help them tide over tight places, and, as the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission report shows, they succeeded at one 
time in frightening many of these who had loaned money to 
the Equity Cooperative Exchange. Just how they did it is 
perhaps best shown by the following quotation which I shall 
read from the report: 


Par, 28. The respondent, John G. McHugh, as secretary for the said 
chamber 


By the way, I should like to say in that connection that the 

same John G. McHugh is still secretury of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce— 
The respondent, John G. McHugh, as secretary for the said chamber, 
wrote other letters which were intended to destroy and which did 
injure the credit and standing of the Equity Cooperative Exchange 
with banks, farmers, and customers and the public generally. The 
following letter, dated August 17, 1904, and written by J. M. Withrow, 
an attorney for the respondent chamber, to P. L. Howe, ut that time 
a member of the said chamber, is an example. 


I shall not read his whole letter, but the final paragraph I 
must read. It is as follows: 


My private advice 


Understand, this is a letter written by the lawyer represent- 
ing the chamber of commerce to a member of it— 

My private advice is that that Is the present condition with Mr. 
Leum, of Maysville, who, T understand, has the best financial rating 
of anyone on that particular guaranty. My understanding is that his 
business competitors and associates have joshed him so much about 
it that he is very much worried over the matter, and a few inquiries 
to his bank would, I think, tend to increase his anxlety. * * » 

I am writing this matter very fully to you because I consider it 
advisable not to communicate with any other associative (sle) parties 
at present. Besides, I know that you will understand how to handle 
the information. 


I presume he did know how to handle the Information and 
did just what he was encouraged to do in thut ease by the 
representative of the chamber of commerce; did go out and 
frighten Mr. Leum into the belief that he was playing the 
game of a fool to continue to extend his credit to the Equity 
Cooperative Exchange, 
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To show how the chamber of commerce entered into a con- 
spiracy to wreck this great cooperative venture, I read from 
paragraph 33 of the findings of the Federal Trade Commission: 


Par. 33. To eliminate the competition of those engaged in coopera- 
tive methods of marketing grain at Minneapolis and surrounding terri- 
tory the said respondents combined and conspired among themselves 
and with each other to destroy the said Equity Cooperative Exchange 
and to destroy the business of the St. Paul Grain Exchange and that 
of some of its members, 


An attempt was made to have the Equity Cooperative Ex- 
change declared insolvent, adjudicated a bankrupt, to have a 
receiver appointed, and its charter annulled. 

This led the Equity Cooperative Exchange into court, and 
the Federal Trade Commission found that all the disburse- 
ments. and costs, including the expeuse attendant upon the 
examination of the books, “were paid by the respondent 
chamber of commerce.” 

They persuaded the attorney general of the Stute of North 
Dakota at that time to interest himself in the case, but the 
court dismissed the action brought against the Equity Coop- 
erative Exchange and threw the charge aside, The Trade Com- 
1 report has this to say of the tindings following the 
suit: 


The said suit was instituted and prosecuted by said respondents 
In bad faith, with purpose, intent, and effect of hindering and obstruct- 
ing the business of the said Equity Cooperative Exchange and of injur- 
Ing its eredit and reputation. 


The attorney for the chamber of commerce, on August 4, 
1914, wrote to a respondent member of the chamber regarding 
all the publicity which had been inflicted upon the Equity Co- 
operative as follows: 


The publicity which we have been giving them in the newspapers has 
had a very unfayorable effect upon them and is making many of the 
farmers suspicious of their actions. When I am able to make public 
the affidavit which I yesterday secured from Mr, Smith, of Voltaire, 
and also the fact that they were securing accommodation notes from 
the farmers in large amounts, which are being pledged to terminal 
bank, I think you will find the farmers will be very much more 
frightened. = 


That is the end of the letter I have referred to; but the con- 
cluding paragraph of the findings of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, paragraph 37, I read here: 


To further injure the credit and standing of the Equity Cooperative 
exchange, the respondent chamber caused inquiries and investigations 
to be made at banks and other financial backers of the said exchange 
and stockholders therein in order to create in them a suspicion that all 
was not well financially with the said exchange and its stockholders. 

The following letter is illustrative of this practice: 


Tue CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF MINNEAPOLIS, 
BECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
July 20, 1914. 
Mr. EDWARD ENGERUD, 
Fargo, N. Dak. 

Drar Sin: Your letter of recent date addressed to the Cooperative 
Managing Farmer, with reference to the results which developed from 
your partial examination of the books of the Equity Exchange at Fargo, 
was presented to the undersigned this morning and read with much 
interest, 

I inclose herewith a memorandum which explains Itself. The data 
furnished in this memorandum was furnished in a very confidential 
manner, and I desire It to be so treated. An examination of the books 
and records of the Scandinavian-American Nationai Bank, bowever, 
would disclose the situation to be as set forth in this memorandum, It 
occurred to me that if you were acquainted with the facts and knew 
where information was to be bad and what that information would be, 
that it would be possible for you to secure it either by securing 
authority from the Equity Exchange to a chartered accountant to ex- 
amine the records of the Scandinayian-American National Bank of 
Minneapolis or otherwise, 

The names of the farmers’ cleyator companies whose notes are held 
by the bank as collateral and the amount of these notes would be very 
interesting and desirable, but this information we were not able to se- 
cure at the time, although It is possible that this may be secured later, 
We consider this very important, as it is entirely possible that the 
amount of the notes of farmers’ elevator companies put up as col- 
lateral by the Equity Cooperative Exchange might exceed many 
times the amount due the Equity Exchange from the farmers’ elevator 
companies, 

We felt that with this information in your hands you would be able 
to take such action as would secure its disclosure without causing the 
undersigned or his informant any embarrassment. 
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I believe that the Mr. J. C. Berg, of Hindrum, Minn., mentioned on 
the memorandum inclosed herewith is quite a frlend of your partner, 
Mr. Frame. 

Very truly yours, 
Jons G. McHuau, Secretary. 

Acting under this direction Attorney Engerud “ without. causing the 
undersigned or his informant embarrassment,’ secured by means of 
deposition much information “concerning farmers’ elevator companies 
whose notes were held by the Scandinavian-American National Bank of 
Minneapolis” and otber information of a confidential character. 


These actions cost the Equity Cooperative Exchange thou- 
sands of dollars of needless expense—an expense that was in- 
tended to be heaped upon it with the purpose wholly in mind 
of dliscreiting the cooperative venture, aud of discouraging 
them, and’ of eventually wrecking them, as they finally suc- 
ceeded in doing: 

So the report shows conspiracy, false newspaper reports like 
this one by Nation’s Business, boycott—anything to defeat this 
Equity Cooperative Exchange, one of the greatest cooperative 
undertakings ever known in the Northwest. That is what the 
cooperating farmer was up against, and is still up against. 

But the irony of it all is that when the real agricultural 
pinch came in 1920 those who cried “ Cooperate!” Ioudest were 
the very same interests, the very same men, the very same 
newspapers which this Federal Trade Commission’s report 
shows to have been the conspirators to wreck an honest co- 
operative effort. 

Do you still wonder why the farmer is not receptive to talk 
about cooperation? Why cooperate when his cooperative ven- 
tures are given no protection by government, but are left wide 
open to.the attacks of special privilege? 

Do you still wonder why this advertisement by Nation's 
Business, official organ of the chamber of commerce, has failed 
to spenk of the equity failure brought about by the chamber of 
commerce wrecking crews? 

This packing-plant failure and the Equity Cooperative Ex- 
chauge failure were not failures of State enterprises, Remem- 
ber that! 

We did fail in our State home-building enterprise; but the 
principle in the home-building program was not involved in 
these losses which are admitted. Miserable management by 
those placed in charge by officials who were given far too much 
to look to was the cause of this failure and these losses. 

The surprising thing, in view of the fight waged against our 
North Dakota program, the mili and elevator, the bank, and 
the insurance business is that they have not all been made 
absolute failures. Enemies of this program, inside and outside 
of the State, have done everything imaginable to feree that 
program onto the rocks, and not the least active among these 
Wreckers has been this very same chamber of commerce whieh 
now falsifies North Dakota in representing to the world that a 
State in business is a failure. 

But here is a loss of $300,000 admitted. How much of a loss 
is that? How does it compare with other losses suffered by 
the people of North Dakota because of circumstances over which 
they had no control whatsoever? How does this company, for 
example, with the losses suffered in Nortli Dakota back in 1920 
and 1921, when we were all victimized by the vicious deflation 
program Wished upon us by a mere handful of bankers, whose 
wislies scem to be always well served by this very same publi- 
cation, the backers of which have for so many years been at- 
tacking our North Dakota program? Let us see how insig- 
nificant was this home-building loss, 

North Dakota produces something over 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat every year. In addition thereto we produce a great deal 
of other agricultural products; and, no matter what we were 
producing, we took 2 loss on it all through that man-made panic 
period. But I want the Senate to understand just how great 
was tliat loss in the case of our wheat crop alone, If all of 
the wheat produced in North Dakota in 1920 could have been 
sold at the prices prevailing prior to deflation Instead of at the 
prices brought about by deflation, and if all of this difference 
in prices paid could have been contained in a separate fund 
in other words, if the loss taken by the farmer on wheat alone 
as a result of deflation could have been accumulated in one 
solitary fund—these possible features could have been accom- 
plished: 

i. The fund would have provided an increase of SI per cent 
in deposits in the 677 State banks and trust companies in North 
Dakota on April 28, 1921; or 

2. The fund would have been sufficient to make a payment 
of 70 per cent on all loans and discounts carried by these same 
G77 banks or trust companies; or 

3. Now, mark well my words: The sum would have been 
enough to effect a purchase at par of the capltal stock and sur- 
plus of all of the 677 banks and trust companies in North Da- 
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kota, including also the Bank of North Dakota, and there would 
still have been enough left over to pay fully for the State mill 
and elevator at Grand Forks that so many people have thought 
was going to bankrupt the State, and there would have been 
enough left over after doing all of this to build 18 additional 
mills and elevators like the State mill and elevator at Grand 
Forks to-day. And yet, with such losses as this wished upon us 
by those who are represented by this periodical which now 
libels our State, the Nation is warned about this terrible loss 
of $300,000 suffered in our home-building experience in North 
Dakota. Nation’s Business loses sight of the fact that that 
Insignificant loss is far more than coyered by the successes won 
in the other endeavors in which the State has engaged each and 
every year. Nation’s Business disregards the sutfering brought 
about by that vicious deflation program of 1920, a program 
which cost North Dakota people millions in losses, losses of 
crops, losses of Liberty bonds, losses of lands, losses of homes, 


Tosses of savings of years and years of the most hard and 


honest of toil, a program brought about under an order of 
things which made it possible for a mere handful of men to 
control the money and credit of the Nation. 

But, getting back to the matter of losses suffered by North 
Dakota as a result of the home-building venture, let me admit 
that there was a loss; and it is possible that if we had the 
money lost in that case we would have enough in that fund 
of itself to buy the same space in as many newspapers as was 
used by Nation's Business for this advertisement of falsehoods, 
which has prompted me to make this presentation of North 
Dakota facts. Newspaper advertising on the scale of the pub- 
lication of this vicious advertisement runs to thousands and 
thousands of dollars. 

Yes, and if the State had the moncy it lost in this home- 
building venture, North Dalota could pay each farmer within 
the State one-third of a cent bonus on every bushel of wheat 
grown in the State last year. 

A terrible loss, was it not? A loss from which the State will 
never, never recover! 

I dislike, Mr. President, to revert to sarcasm; but the claims 
made and the poor light in which North Dakota is thrown as a 
result of this propaganda by Nation's Business can hardly be 
answered in any other way. I do want this Chamber to under- 
stand how really insignificant have been the losses sustained 
in our industrial program in North Dakota as compared with 
the benefits whieh have been enjoyed under that program. 

Who does not now sce the falsity of the statements made by 
Nation’s Business about our North Dakota industrial program? 
Who does not see the motive behind this propaganda? 

But I am not through. 

The most wanton bit of prejudice and unfairness to North 
Dakota about this advertisement of propaganda is the recourse 
taken to that ancient and rotten game of likening, by insinua- 
tion, our State and its people to Russia and its people. 

It is not to the credit of any periodical that it deals so 
unfairly and with so little reason and respect for the people of 
a State as Nation’s Business deals with North Dakota. Its 
hatefulness is betrayed by its exceeding unfairness. 

North Dakota is a State of intelligent people. No State in 
the Wnion will show a higher standard of intelligence than 
North Dakota shows. 

No State in the Union has proven its Americanism greater 
than North Dakota's. 

No State in the Union loves the traditional Americanism 
more than does North Dakota. 

No State in the Union is trying harder than North Dakota 
to make itself a factor in keeping America safe for all the 
people and for honest Americans. 

I defy you to find the State in the Union that has made 
greater progress than has North Dakota in providing educa- 
tional opportunities for the young. No State has a lower 
percentage of illiteracy than North Dakota. 

No State is giving more thought and study to questions of 
politics and economics, and they have now become about one 
and the same thing, than North Dakota is giving. Does this 
make our State less American than are those States which 
permit themselves to be first swayed and then led by selfish 
influences, not unlike this spokesman of big business, known 
as Nation’s Business? 

With Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, Hancock, Adams, 
and Lincoln sitting as the judges, we in North Dakota have 
no fear in a verdict as to our Americanism. Can all those 
who criticize us say as much for themselves? : 

We once fought among ourselyes considerably in North 
Dakota over politics and this industrial program; but to-day, 
Mr. President; we are understanding one another much better 
Out there we have come to understand that 
What was of benefit to the farmer was of benefit to the busi- 
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ness and professional men, too. We have refused longer to 
be driven to hateful opposition and strife by influences not 
unlike Nation’s Business. ‘Time was when we agreed on 
practically nothing, but we are in quite thorough agreement 
on most things now. Upon one thing especially we are posi- 
tively agreed, and that is our state-wide resentment of such 
false and misleading tales as this one told and insinuated by 
Nation’s Business. We stand together 100 per cent in North 
Dakota in resenting this kind of a deal. We have love for 
and pride in our State, and stand together in positive opposi- 
tion to these fales and misleading tales told about us. 

We have no objection to being made to stand as an example 
for other American States to follow if people will but look upon 
us without the colored specks which Nation’s Business and 
other spokesmen of privilege, not Americanism, are always only 
too glad to supply for those who will look. 

We in North Dakota have had so much of this nature of 
propaganda thrown at us that we have become hardened to it. 
It no longer worries us except in so far as it may keep North 
Dakota from being understood. To hear or read it insinuated 
that North Dakota is not unlike Russia, that it is un-American, 
does not worry me, nor will it worry other Senators who know 
the truth about North Dakota; but you will never truly know 
North Dakota if you are dependent for your information upon 
Nation’s Business, which only speaks the mind of those inter- 
ests which were caught picking the pockets of the people and 
playing second-story men in North Dakota, and which now are 
finding it more difficult to prosper without honest labor or serv- 
ice on their own part out our way. North Dakota merely pro- 
tests against being expected to go along producing food to be 
sold at less than the cost of production. 

I had a rather amusing letter only two days ago from a 
farmer up in North Dakota stating that he had received the 
1924 Yearbook, and had found therein that in 1923 it had cost 
$1.41 per bushel to produce wheat, and that the selling price 
was then 90 cents. Now, he says, what he would like to know 
is how many bushels of wheat a farmer would have to raise in 
order to enjoy the benefits of the recently enacted tax bill. 
This may be a rather amusing statement, but it is so truthful 
that it ought to afford a slant at the position taken by the 
North Dakota farmer and his friends in the towns. 

North Dakota merely protests against a continuation of this 
program which finds “special privilege” getting everything it 
has the nerve to ask for from this Government, while the 
farmer, when he asks for a mite of help, gets promises and talk, 
talk and promises, and worlds of advice, 

North Dakota merely protests against the present order of 

things, which finds the cards always stacked against those who 
are trying to enjoy the guaranties of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. The people of North Dakota merely protest 
against that order which finds “ privilege ” enjoying the great- 
est prosperity, while honest toll wins no reward. 
f We have tried out in North Dakota to solve our great prob- 
ems. 
which for so long were permitted to rule and lend in our 
economic and political life. That convinces us that we are on 
the right trail and are stepping on the right toes. 

We have undertaken a program of State ownership and 
experimentation. Our program is proving profitable. It is 
winning direct returns and providing’ an understanding of 
economy and good business. We are better off for having 
undertaken this program, and I defy anyone to show that we 
are not. And we have not yet won all the benefits to be en- 
joyed under that program. We are profiting each day as a 
result of our experimenting. I sincerely hope that other 
States will soon learn and follow in our footsteps. It will be 
to the advantage of America and Americanism. If it does 
not do anything else, it will force a squarer deal than is now 
being given the public by those who, through favor and pro- 
tection by Goyernment, are engaging in a selfish game of 
grab. 

The greatest wrong North Dakota has suffered has been 
that inflicted by interests which have hovered over our State 
like great vultures, eating all the profit of the farmer's toil, 
and by influences which have refused the farmer any control 
over the marketing of his preducts. He has been skinned 
by ruthless grain grading. He has been robbed by insurance 
pirates for protection against losses by hail. He has been 
forced to take what others would pay for his premium wheat 
when he knew the manufacturing value of that wheat was 
greater than any wheat available. 

The power behind the throne in all this thievery was the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. It controlled the grain 
grades. It controlled grain prices. It controlled the market 
in every way, shape, and manner. Its members were inter- 
ested in insurance cOmpanies and in the great banks, which 
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in turn controlled the money and credit of the people of the 
State; and, mind you, they are banks made strong by the cash 
reserves of the banks in North Dakota. 

This power was strong enough to kill off cooperative enter- 
prise when the farmers resorted to it. But when the farmers 
made the State stand back of cooperation and established the 
State mill and elevator with a capacity of 900,000 barrels of 
flour annually, and established a State bank to deal with the 
money belonging to the State in stead of loaning it for little 
or nothing to chamber of commerce bankers to loan back to 
North Dakota, and established a State hail-insurance business, 
they had the chamber of commerce guessing. Profits of“ privi- 
lege” were threatened. 

Does that account for the enmity of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce to our North Dakota program? Does 
that account for this false advertisement by Nation’s Busi- 
ness? Let us see. Nation’s Business is claimed by that paper 
itself to be the official organ of the chamber of commerce. Is 
it surprising that Nation’s Business speaks of North Dakota 
us it does, especially in view of the fact that the selfish in- 
terests of the chamber of commerce, which might better be 
known as the chamber of greed, graft, grab, and growl, are 
now threatened up in New York by those who would establish 
the State in the business of providing electricity for its own 
people, and of helping its own people to build and own homes? 
Is it any wonder in view of the fact that we in this Chamber 
are contemplating. permitting the United States Government 
to use Muscle Shoals in the interests of the people as a Gov- 
ernment owned and operated institution? Who does not see 
the truth? 

“Just look at North Dakota!” the chamber of commerce 
cries out! Yes, look at North Dakota. Yes, look at its suc- 
cess with a State-owned mill and elevator! Look at its suc- 
cess with its State-owned bank! And look at its success in 
the insurance business! Look and weep! That program has 
gone through the recent period of panic; deflation is the parlor 
term since “panics” has become so unpopular an expression. 
There they stand—these State-owned institutions—safe and 
sound after a program which wrecked thousands of business 
yentures and wrecked millions of farmers! There they 
stand—these State-owned institutions—successful in spite of 
the fight made against them by this firm of greed, graft, grab, 
and growl! There they stand, winning thousands of dollars 
in profits and savings annually for the people of North 
Dakota, thousands of dollars which have heretofore gone to 
those who would not labor for thelr bread, but who mulcted 
luxurious livelihood from people who found they were making 
headway in life all too slowly, and enjoying little or nothing 
in the way of luxury! 

Were they wrong in going into this program in North 
Dakota? Was it a mistake? The facts disclose North Da- 
kota to be better off because of its program. 

Is North Dakota a new Russia or is it socialistic, as repre- 
sented by Nation's Business, for having gone into this pro- 
gram? In answer let me ask: Would the president of this 
body be a murderer if he killed a band of thieves and mur- 
derers who had broken into his own home where he was pro- 
viding comfort and protection to those he loved? 

Come, New York! Come, Uncle Sam! Look at North Dakota, 
as Nation’s Business, the voice of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, suggests! But leave off your specks! It will 
afford you a chance to observe what can be done, in some 
small way, to offset the infringements practiced by those 
powers which seemingly have become even more powerful than 
government, 

Be not afraid of the North Dakota example. Do not per- 
mit this voice of greed, Nation's Business, to frighten you 
about our people or our State, for the industries of North 
Dakota are only crying out for an equal opportunity for 
success with other industries; we are only secking un oppor- 
tunity to permit the great natural opportunities and advantages 
of our great State to revert to the profit of those who have 
invested their capital there and are seeking to prosper but 
who have been hampered at every turn of the road by unfair 
and unreasonable odds, which odds are permitted to stand and 
are protected by this Government. 

Thus, Mr. President, have I sought to relate the “black” 
story of North Dakota. That story, Mr. President, may help 
Senators to better understand some things about the chamber 
of commerce, which seemingly is attempting now to dictate 
what the representatives of the people in this Chamber shall 
do with this Gooding bill now before us. 

Mr. FRAZIER, Mr. President, I should like to make a few, 
remarks supplemental to what my colleague has said. I have 
received a number of telegrams and letters from various cham- 
bers of commerce in North Dakota, all of them, with one single 
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exception, against the so-called Gooding short-haul bill. The 
one in fayor of it was from the Fargo Commercial Club, to 
which my colleague referred. He also read a telegram he had 
received recently from the same commercial elub, saying that 
they were opposed to the DILL 

After receiving the telegrams on December 31 and January 5, 
T received a letter dated January 14, 1926, from the Fargo 
Commercial Club, signed by N. BE. Williams, traffic commis- 
sioner, “ Subject: Senate bill 575, Gooding bill.“ I want to read 
it and the letter inclosed to which he referred: 


Tun COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
Fargo, N. Dak., January 14, 1926. 
Subject : 8-575, Gooding bill; House No. 3857, Hoch's bill. 
Hon, LYNN J. FRAZIER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Senator: In connection with my wire of January 5 for- 
warded per instructions from my executive traffic committee, in con- 
nection with the above subject, I am inclosing herewith copy of letter 
this date to the Hon; Mr. Burrness answering his questions in con- 
nection with the Gooding bill or House Resolution No. 3857, which we 
are informed are identical. 

I sincerely trust you will read this copy of my letter to Mr. BURTNESS 
and lend every effort toward the enactment of this very Important bill 
when it comes up in the Senate. 

With kindest personal regards from every member of our executive 
trafic committee and with every good wish, believe me to be, 

Very truly yours, 


N. E. WItntaMs, Trafic Commissioner. 


Tun COMMERCIAL CLon, 
Fargo, N. Dak., January 15, 1925. 


Subject: House Resolution No. 8857, Gooding Dill. 
Hon. O. B. BURTNESS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. Burrness: We appreciate very much your letter of Janu- 
ary G in connection with the above subject. 

Our executive trafic committee has incorporated your letter in our 
minutes and instructed me to specifically reply to every question you 
‘have asked of us. 

I am indeed very pleased to Know that you have every sympathy for 

tuls measure and that you followed the hearings of the original Good- 
ing bill in the House last year, at that time being in favor of a revised 
Gooding Dill. 
As a student of traffic and transportation, a member of the National 
Industrial Trafic League, and a member of the Trafic Advisory 
Council of the LaSalle Extension University, I have devoted consider- 
able study to the principles of the Gooding bill. 

It is over the protest of the National Industrial Trafe League that 
I recommended support of the revised Gooding bill. I have knowledge 
of the history of this bill aud have reason to believe that the Interstate 

` Commerce Commission would welcome its enactment, which would have 
the effect of cutting down considerable work which is belng continuously 
thrust upon them by the carriers in their agitation for permission to 
meet the Panama Canal competition and hold up the intermediate 
territory on this or that commodity. The hearings in the recent inter- 
mountain territory fourth-section cases bear out this statement, The 
Interstate Commerce Commission in these cases denied the carriers 
fourth-section relief at the expense of the intermediate territory after 
conducting hearings throughout the principal cides of the United 
States and developing a full and complete record to bear out these 
‘findings. 
i If the Gooding bill is defeated, it will be the signal for the carriers 
to renew their efforts not only to reopen this intermountain case but 
to file various petitions for further fourth-section relief wherever they 
are called upon to meet water competition to-day, 
This will handicap the Government boat lines operating on the 
Mississippi River and carrier riyers in the Southeast, known as the 
Mississippi River Warrior Service. You undoubtedly heard General 
Ashburn's argument before the Senate committee of January 6, where 
he pointed out that the transcontinental carriers, if denied fourth- 
section rellef, would immediately concentrate their efforts toward 
building up the smaller jobbing centers in the intermediate territory 
‘and cease thelr attempts to build up the coast cities at the expense of 
the intermediate territory for the sole purpose of securing the long 
All-rail hauls from coast to coast. 

Full well I know the northwestern lines have argued before your 
honorable committecs that their principal reason for continuously 
going to tlie Interstate Commerce Commission for this. fourth-section 
permission is because they want to increase their westbound loads 
which would have the effect of cutting down their empty westbound 
car-mileage, resulting in large transportation savings to the Nation. 

In this regard IT desire to direct your attention to the fact that 
most of the fourth-section relief extended by the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission to-day is on carriers’ request to meet competition 
from the west coast to the cast coast. 

For instance, the carload rate on dried fruits and vegetables from 
California terminals to New York City and other east const cities 
is 80 cents per 100 pounds, while from ‘these same terminals to 
Fargo, Grand Forks, ett., the rate is $1.25, the lower rate applying 
all rail directly through Fargo from the west coast to New York. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has granted fourth-section 
relief to the carriers covering this adjustment. 

For instance, the rate on potatoes from British Columbia, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and some points in Montana to Texus common point 
and differential territory is $1.10. This route is open to traffic right 
through the Red River Valley. The rate from directly intermediate 
points in the Red River Valley is $1.10 as maximum, on account of 
the fourth section, but at branuch-line points the rates are made by a 
combination of the local rate to the main line plus the $1.10 be- 
yond. Of course, we bave speciile published rates from Fargo and 
Moorhead to this same territorw of $1,26%4, but this rate Is in vio- 
lation of the law to the extent that it exceeds $1.10 on account of 
the fourth section. Nevertheless, it is publislied at $1.2614, and I 
have informed my people not to pay more than $1.10, using this 
west-coast rate as maxima. The published rates from Minot on 
potatoes to these Texas points is $1.46; the published rates from 
Crookston and Grand’ Forks are $1.26, etc. 

It would be a simple method for the carriers (if the Gooding bill 
is defeated) to take care of this fourth-section situation on potatoes 
at Ned River Valley points for Texas, by making application to tho 
Interstate Commerce Commission for relief from section 4 and for 
authority under section G to publish tlie higher rate on short notice, 
or rather hold tlhe present published Red River rates on a higher 
basis, alleging that Panama Canal competition sets the rates from 
British Columbia, Washington, etc, to Texas through the port of 
Galveston, Tex., then to intertor. 

This could all be done in 10 days’ time by the carriers, aud the 
only recourse the Red River Valley would haye would be to flle a 
formal complaint aud wait for a hearing; in the meantime the west- 
coust interests would run away from our interests in the important 
Texas potato-seed markets. 

I could go on and: cite instance after instance of how our North 
Dakota cities would be prejudiced through northwestern. Unes immedl- 
ately making application for lower rates on coast-to-coast traffic than 
would apply to this intermediate territory, but I realize your time is 
valuable, and this information can all be obtained from the commis- 
sion'’s records in the Intermountain Rate cases. 

I could point out how the larger cities, such as Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, etc., would immediately request prefer- 
ential rates to Seattle and San Francisco, knowing the carriers would. 
be in position to go to the commiasion asking for protection at the 
intermediate territory provided the Congress of these United States 
defented the Gooding bill, which is designed to prevent this unjust 
discrimination, which is bound to build the larger centers at the ex- 
pense of the smaller communities. 

The Gooding bill, however, specifically provides“ that such authori- 
zations, on account of water competition, as may be lawfully in effect 
on December 7, 1925, shall not be required to be changed except upon 
the further order of the commission: And provided further, That the 
provisions of this paragraph shall not apply to rates on import and 
export traffic, Including trafic coming from or destined to a possession 
or dependency of the United States.” 

This is a very important section of this bill, and certainly protects 
the present existing rate structures, 

Then, too, I believe the present methods employed by the carriers 
of making rates from, to, and between the larger terminals is having 
the effect of building those terminals at the expense of the smaller 
cities, and that this Nation, to become more prosperous and strong as 
a Nation, must find some method of diffusing this trend of population 
to the larger cities and extend it to the inland points. This Congress 
saw when tlie Hoch-Smith resolution was enacted, and T firmly believe 
this Ifoch-Smith resolution will prove a “Hfe-sayer” to the agricul- 
tural Interests of this Nation, more especially the llvestock industry, 

Closing I want to sny Mr. Burnham, general freight agent of the 
Great Northern Rallway Co., visited me the other day, and we talked 
of Fargo’s pesition on the Gooding bill. He said: 

“Williams, what difference would it make to Fargo if we did check 
In a rate of $1 on apples from Wenatchee, Wash., to New York City 
and still hold Fargo at $1.13, as at present, and Twin Cities at $1.25, 
as at present?“ I said, “Mr. Burnham, I believe it would throw a 
direct undue burden upon all interstate commerce In the intermediate- 
rate territory, in that your divisions would be so thin on this through 
trafic to New York as to hardly compensate you for the service 
performed, and you would have to make up this loss some way. You 
couldn't on the New York trafic, but you would on the Fargo's. Then, 
too, your company might turn around and file tarifs asking for 
increases in the Fargo rate and all rates to the intermediate territory, 
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knowing full well how some of our smaller cities are not organized 
to combat these increases, Then, too, your company has always held 
that your principal reason for calling for fourth-section relief is be- 
cause the preponderance of movement is eastbound, and this eastbound 
Wenatchee to New York movement would only add to the empty return 
car mileage westbound; how do you explain that?“ Mr. Burnham re- 
plied that he simply had cited that as an Illustration. But you have 
my assurance that I feel he gave me simply what was uppermost on his 
mind. 

I sincerely trust that, Inasmuch as vou are in sympathy with the 
Gooding bill, you will certainly see that North Dakota, northwestern 
Minnesota, and South Dakota are located in this intermediate-zone 
territory and entitled to the protection of the enactment of the Good- 
ing bill, as revised and now before your honorable body. 

With kindest personal regards from every member of our executive 
trafic committee and expressing appreciation for what you have done 
for us In Washington in the past, I am 

Very truly yours, 
N. H. WIttiamMs, 
Trafic Commissioner, 


That letter is signed by N. E. Williams, traffic commissioner, of 
the Furgo Commercial Club. It is apparent, however, that the 
Fargo Commercial Club has had enough pressure brought to 
bear upon it since the letter was written to cause it to change 
its position on the Gooding bil. That only brings out the 
fact that undoubtedly the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
together with the railroad companies, has brought pressure to 
bear on this little commercial club at Fargo, N. Dak., to compel 
it to change its stand on this point, although I am quite sure 
Mr. Williams still holds the same opinion that he held when 
he wrote the letter. 

Mr. President, my colleague [Mr. NYE] brought out the fact 
that the Chamber of Commerce of the United States are slan- 
dering the good name of the State of North Dakota in their 
paid ads and bought-and-paid-for stories. The story in the 
Nation’s Business was written by a young reporter who came 
ont from the State of New York to North Dakota a few years 
ago. While the editor of the Nation's Business refers to the 
reporter as at one time being the editor of the Bismarck 
Tribune, that was not the case. He was simply a reporter 
upon that paper, evidently sent out there for just such purposes 
as publishing the story that he has written for the Nation's 
Business recently. 

The advertisement to which my colleague called attention, 
and which has been inserted in various papers, is an absolute 
libel on the State of North Dakota. It infers that the hard 
times that have been in vogue there for the past two or three 
or four years were brought on by the State-ownership program 
of our Stute. 

I want to say that the State-ownership program has heen 
fought all these years by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and other financial institutions of the Nation bringing 
pressure to bear on local chambers of commerce in North Da- 
kota and other business organizations there to persuade them 
to fight the program. I would say also that times are just 
as hard, if not harder, in several other agricultural States in 
the Middle West as in North Dakota. In States where they 
have not had any State ownership program, so the fact that 
we have had a State ownership program in North Dakota 
is not the reason for hard times. Hard times were brought 
on by poor creps and by the deflation policy of the Federal 
Reserve Board in 1921. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce crowd are running 
true to form. They are continuing to fight the farmers’ in- 
terests, to advocate anything the railroads, bankers, manufac- 
turers, and other financial interests want. ‘They are appar- 
ently out to destroy anything and everyone that is opposed 
to them. 

Every Senator has received letters and telegrams from 
this self-styled guardian of all business interests against Gov- 
ernment control of. Muscle Shoals, against the Gooding long 
and short haul bill, for the McFadden banking bill, for the 
Mellon tax bill, for everything that big business interests 
want, and opposed to everything the farmers and workers 
want. They have the money to buy any kind of propaganda 
story they want and to pay for these slanderous propuganda 
advertisements. 

Mr. President, there is no question that the high freight 
rates in the middle western agricultural States are one of the 
things that cause hard times. In my opinion the Gooding bill, 
if enacted into law, will tend to remedy the situation. I be- 
lieve it meets with the approval of a great majority of the 
people throughout all of the agricultural States of the Middle 
West. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. FRAZIER, I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I can say to the Senator from North Da- 
kota that since the advance in freight rates authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the horizontal increases 
granted the farmers of the country have paid in increased 
freight rates something over $3,000,000.000. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would like to ask the Senator from 
Idaho, with the permission of the Senator from North Dakota, 
if the farmers have been sq oppressed, as I know they have 
been, why does not the Republican Party agree upon some 
legislation that will give relief to the farmers? 

Mr. GOODING. Why does the Senator ask me that question? 

Mr. COPELAND. I thought perhaps the Senator might be 
able to tell me. 

Mr. GOODING. I introduced the first relief bill for tho 
farmer and have been fighting for some legislative relief for 
him ever since. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from New York 
asked the question because he knew the Senator from Idaho 
could not answer it, 

Mr. GOODING. This session of Congress has not yet ad- 
journed. There is still time to give the farmer some relief. 
I have not agreed with the White House as to its policy toward 
the farmer, and I have said so to the President. So far as Lam 
concerned we have a clear understanding of it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, will the Senator yield to 
me again? 

Mr, FRAZIER. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho has 
stated that Congress has not yet adjourned. I predict that 
Congress will adjourn without giving the farmer any reHef be- 
cause of the inability of the Republican Party to agree upon 
some measure, 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator may be quite correct, 

Mr. FRAZIER. I want to say to the distinguished Senator 
from New York that if the so-called progressive Democrats— 
and they are all styled progressive Democrats, I think, with 
one single exception—on the other side of the Chamber will 
support the progressives on this side, we shall enact legislation, 
in the United States Senate nt least, before the Senate adjourns 
for the benefit of the farmers. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, I have no right to speak 
for my party; my leader is here; but I know that I say for 
him that the Democrats will be very glad to do their full part 
in enacting some legislation for the relief of the farmers, be- 
cause there is no Democrat on this side of the Chamber but 
realizes the farmers of the country need relief. We know 
how they have been imposed upon, we know how they have 
been exploited through the years past by the Republican Party, 
and we hope the time has come at last when they will realize 
that they are not going to get any help from that particular 
source. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, the farmers of the Middle 
West have not forgotten the time when the Democratic Party 
was in power down here in Washington. We did not get any 
more relicf from them than we have from the Republican 
Party; but by a little cooperation, if we cun get it, we shall 
get something this session, I trust; and we cau get cooperation, 
according to the Senater from New York. 

Mr. President, in closing, I wish to say that in many cases 
the freight rates on farm products from Pacifie coast to Atlan- 
tic coast points are lower than they are from points in North 
Dakota and other intermediate points to the same Atlantic 
coast cities, a distance of at least from 1,200 to 1,400 or 1.500 
miles nearer than the west Pacific coast points are. In other 
words, the transcontinental lines haul that freight in carload 
lots a distance of from 1,200 to 1,500 miles, in some instances, for 
from 10 to 20 or 30 cents less than nothing on the way to the east 
coast. It is rather unfair, to say the least. We believe that 
if the railroads are losing money on those cheap rates—and 
they certainly are—they are charging the farmers of the Middle 
West, at the intermediate points, excessive rates in order to 
make up the loss they are taking on the through freight from 
the west coast. We believe it is unfair, and I am safe in say- 
ing that a great majority of the farmers and business men 
who understand this situation in the Middle West—and I be- 
lieve they all understand it—are in fayor of the Gooding bill, 

RIGMT OF WAY FOR YOSEMITE VALLEY RAILROAD co. 

Mr. ODDIE obtained the floor. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
yada yield to me for a moment? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. ODDIE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The bill for which I desire to ask considera- 
tion will take little if any time at all. I ask unanimous consent 
for immediate consideration of the bill (II. R. 7979) granting 
to the Yosemite Valley Railroad Co. the right of way through 
certain public lands for the relocation of part of its existing 
railroad. 

I make this request because of an emergency which exists. 
The emergency exists by reason of the fact that the right of 
way proposed to be given by the bill to the Yosemite Valley 
Railroad Co. is just outside the Exchequer Dam, through and 
along which it runs at the present time for 17 miles. The 
rnilroad traverses the territory that is used by the Exchequer 
Dam. The bill has passed the House of Representatives unani- 
mously; it also has the approval of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. It is 
essential that there be immediate action, because the Exchequer 
Dam must begin the storage of water in April to be of any 
value this year. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is a unanimous report 
from the Committee on Public Lands favorable to the bill, I 
suppose? 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That there be, and there hereby is, granted to 
the Yosemite Valley Railroad Co., a corporation organized under the 
laws of the State of California, the right of way through certain 
public lands of the United States in the county of Mariposa, sald 
State of California, hereinafter described by reference to a map, 
for the relocation of a portion of the existing railroad of said cor- 
poration, the relocated railroad now under construction by Merced irri- 
gation district in pursuance of an agreement between said corpora- 
tion and said dtstriet dated July 10, 1923, whereby to enable said 
district to use a portion of said railroad company’s existing right of 
way as part of a certain reservoir to be created by the construction, 
now under way, across the Merced River, of a dam known as the 
Exchequer Dam, under a license granted to said district June 10, 1924, 
by the Federal Power Commission for a project for irrigation and the 
development of electrical power designated as “Project No. 88, Call- 
fornia,” which said right of way granted by this act is and shall be 
100 feet in width on each side of the central line of the relocated 
railroad of said corporation through any public land of the United 
States situated in any of the following subdivisions: Sections 3, 2, and 
1, township 5 south, range 15 east; sections 35, 26, 23, 14, 11, 12, and 
1, township 4 south, range 15 east; sections 36, 35, 26, 23, nnd 24, 
township 3 south, range 15 east, and sections 19, 20, and 17, town- 
ship 3 south, range 16 east, all with reference to Mount Diablo base 
and meridian as said relocated railroad may be constructed in accord- 
ance with the alignment thereof as delineated on a certain map now 
on file in the office of the Commissioner of the General Land Office of 
the United States and entitled “Amended map of relocation of the 
Yosemite Valley Ratlrond from station 1296 416.2 P. O. T., to station 
2874 482.3 P. O. T., Merced and Mariposa Counties, Calif., January 
15, 1928; also that there be, and there hereby is, granted to said 
Yosemite Valley Railroad Co. the right to take from the public lands 
adjacent to the line of said relocated railroad material, earth, stone, 
and timber necessary for the construction thereof, and that there be, 
and there hereby is, granted to said corporation ground adjacent to 
said right of way for station buildings, depots, machine shops, side- 
tracks, turnouts, and water stations, not to exceed in amount 20 acres 
for each station, to the extent of 1 station for each 10 miles of road. 

Sec. 2. That the grant of right of way herein made is and shall be 
upon the condition that said corporation shall relinquish to the United 
States by a written instrument to be filed with and approved by the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, all those portions of the 
right of way of its existing railroad between the point of departure of 
said relocated railroad from said existing railrond, in the town of 
Merced Falls, county of Merced, and the junction of said relocated 
railroad with said existing railroad near the station known as Det- 
wiler, county of Mariposa, which were acquired by said corporation 
under the provisions of the act of Congress entitled “An act granting 
to railroads the right of way through public lands of the United 
States,” approved March 3, 1875, sald relinquishment to take effect 
upon the acceptance of said relocated railroad by said corporation from 
said Merced irrigation district, and upon the further condition that 
all those portions of the right of way herein granted which are within 


The bill is unanimously reported favorably 


Is there objection to the present 


the aforesaid reservoir site, as said reservoir site is shown upon a | 
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certain serles of maps referred to in said license granted to sald 
district by the Federal Power Commission, may be flooded by the im- 
pounding of water in said reservoir to the extent indicated on the 
plans referred to in said license, but not to a greater elevation than 
707 fect nt said Exchequer Dam, based on mean sea level datum as 
determined by the United States Geological Survey. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to approve said map showing the alignment 
of said relocated railroad, or an amended map showing such alignment, 
without any other conditions than those expressed in this act, when- 
ever he shall find that said map or amended map is in accordance 
with the regulations issued pursuant to said act of March 3, 1875, 
and upon such approval by the Secretary of the Interior, the right of 
way herein granted shall be noted upon the plats in the land office for 
the district wherein said right of way is located, and thereafter all the 
public Jands of the United States over which such right of way shall 
pass shall be disposed of subject to such right of way: Provided, That 
if any section of said relocated railroad shall not be completed within 
five years from the date of the approval of this act, the rights herein 
ote Shall be forfeited as to any such uncompleted section of said 
rond. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
OHIO RIVER BRIDGE NEAR LOUISYILLE, KY, 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Neyada 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. ODDIE. I yield. 

Mr. SACKETT. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (II. R. 9599) granting the consent 
of Congress to the city of Louisville, Ky., to construct a bridge 
across the Ohio River at or near said city. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Commerce with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the city of 
Louisville, Ky., or to any board or boards, commission or commis- 
sions, which may be duly created or established for the purpose, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Ohio River at a point suitable to the interests of naviga- 
tion, extending from some point between Third and Twelfth Streets 
in the city of Louisville, Ky., across said river to a point opposite 
on the Indiana shore, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navi- 
gable waters,“ approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and 
limitations contained in this net. The construction of such bridge shall 
not be commenced, nor shall any alterations in such bridge be made 
either before or after its completion, until plans and specifications 
for such construction or alteration shall haye been submitted to the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers and approved by them 
as being adequate from the standpoint of the volume and welght of 
traffic which will pass over it. 

Sec. 2. The said city of Louisville, board or boards, commission or 
commissions, is hereby authorized to fix aud charge tolls for transit 
over such bridge and the rates so fixed shall be the legal rates until 
changed by the Secretary of War under the authority contained in 
such act of March 23, 1906. 

Src. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I will explain that the Com- 
mittee on Commerce has reported the bill with an amendment 
to strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert in- 
stead one of the forms for such bills agreed upon and printed 
in the Record the other day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will be agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third fime. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

LONG-AND-SHORT-HAUL CLAUSE OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (S. 575) to amend section 4 of the 
interstate commerce act. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, during the last few days we 
have heard a number of yery interesting and masterly discus- 
sions on the Gooding long and short haul bill. The Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Gooptne] discussed it in ifs various phases, 
including technical points, and my colleague, the senior Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. Pirrm an], has discussed the legal points. 
I agree fully with what they have said, as well as with what 
others have said who have spoken in favor of the bill, so I 


Without objection, the amendment 
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will not attempt to discuss these same technical and legal 
questions in regard to it. That has all been ably covered. 
I will merely attempt to discuss it from the business stand- 
point. s 

Mr. President, the Intermountain States, which are largely 
interested in this proposed legislation, have been held back in 
their physical and economic development for many years be- 
cause of discriminations against them in freight rates and of 
preferential freight rates given the Pacific coast cities. If 
they were allowed to grow as they should, the whole country 
would prosper to a very much greater extent than it is pros- 
pering to-day. The policy which has caused this throttling of 
the growth of the Western States and prevented capital from 
investing in the development of the industries of the inter- 
mountain section has been uneconomic and wasteful. If this 
bill shall be passed, we may well look for increased prosperity 
in those States and a corresponding increase of prosperity in 
the whole country. 

Mr. President, it is a matter of business with us. 
to suggest a few practical business ideas which I think 
should have some weight. There is an interdependence of 
industries in this country and a relation between industries 
und between sections of the country which it is important 
shonld be harmonized. If one section of the country is 
held back, all other sections suffer. For instance, if the cattle 
industry of the Intermountain States is not prosperous, the 
Corn Belt in the Middle Western States suffers and the manu- 
facturing industries in the Eastern States suffer because of 
the restriction of the market for their products. 

We should look at this question in a practical business way, 
There is an orgenization called the American Engineering 
Standards Committee which has been operating in this coun- 
try- for some time past in attempting to standardize industry, 
to increase national efficiency, and to decrease national waste. 

We should attempt to apply the same principles in the devel- 
opment of our country as a whole and realize that if one sec- 
tion is retarded in its development the whole country will 
suffer. We should apply the same principles as do the great 
packers of Chicago aud Omaha in the operation of their plants. 
They utilize cyerything that gocs through and use the by- 
products so that there is no loss or waste. 

The mining industry is another illustration of the successful, 
economical, and scientific utilization of the products incident 
to business. It is necessary in the mining industry that every 
particle cf value possible to be extracted from the ore is recov- 
cred in order that the industry may be successful. Let us 
look at the development of our whole country in the same way, 
with the idea of utilizing all of its resources by allowing every 
portion of it to develop as it should. We should therefore 
allow the great Intermountain States to grow. Their being 
held back as they are to-day by this present uneconomic and 
wasteful system is damaging to them as well as to the whole 
country. 

Our first President, George Washington, had the right con- 
ception of the problem of development of our country. I have 
read a letter from him to friends in England, written sometime 
before the Revolution, in which he criticized certain influential 
people of England for attempting to throttle the industries of 
the Colonies. They used the argument that if the colonial 
industries developed to a certain extent it would injure English 
commerce; but George Washington, in his farsighted way, 
pointed out that if the English people would allow the indus- 
tries of the American Colonies to grow, they would make more 
out of it in the end, as it would result in increasing their 
trade with the Colonies, whose purchasing power would thus 
be increased. 

The same argument should be applied to the Intermountain 
States to-day. This question should be handled as business 
executives handle the details of their business. If we could 
get the people of the Pacific coast cities, the officials of the 
transcontinental railroads, and the people of the Intermonntain 
States to sit around a table and discuss these problems from a 
business standpoint, I believe the railroads and the Pacific 
coast cities would change their policy. 

We know what the effect would be if one of our great 
cities should suffer a blight or a calamity. It would adversely 
affect every State in that part of the country and, indeed, in 
the whole country. Correspondingly, if the cities in the Inter- 
mountain States are allowed to grow as the passing of tle 
Gooding Dill will allow them to, the prosperity that will come 
to them will extend to the Pacific Coast States and to the 
whole country. 

We must adopt a policy of “ Live and let live” in this matter. 
The railroads should lock at this question in a brogd-minded, 
business way and realize that if they will allow the Inter- 


I wish 
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mountain States to have this legislation they will gain far 
more in the end, because of the increased freight traffic it will 
bring to them. 

The railroads should remember that we have our great bigh- 
Ways and that the automobile truck has come to stay and will 
solve this problem in time; so they had better anticipate mat- 
ters and take the lead in correcting the present uneconomic 
policy. The Pacific coast cities and the transcontjnental rail- 
roads should get together, now that this changed condition has 
come, observe the rules of the game, and settle the question by 
withdrawing their opposition. They will be the decided gainers 
in the end if they do. 

Mr. President, the Intermountain States have been terribly 
handicapped by this unwise rate legislation, which has re- 
tarded their development, which has been carried on under 
tremendous difficulties. The man power of these States has 
developed under heavy odds. It should be given the oppor- 
tunity it deserves, and which will come to it on the enactment 
of this legislation. Everyone is familiar with the superb 
record made by the Intermountain States in the last Great 
War. If the men in those States are given the opportunity 
they are begging for to-day, they will make industry in all 
parts of this country grow to a very great extent and all sec- 
tions of the country will benefit. 

Mr. President, I hope that this bill will pass and that the 
experiment will be tried. We know that under the present 
policy conditions in the Western States have not been right. 
The Intermountain States have not grown as they should have 
Let us take a chance; let us enact this legislation, for which 
such a large section of the country is begging, and we will 
guarantee that the railroads will prosper in increased ton- 
nage and the cities on the Pacific coast will profit by it, and 
more than they can imagine to-day, because their neighbors 
will give them much more business from their new develop- 
ment. It is not right that we should have a policy which 
favors the Pacific coast cities and discriminates against the 
Intermountain States, In order that they may grow and de- 
yelop they must have the stability and confidence which the 
passage of this legislation will bring them. Capital will not 
invest in their enterprises as it should while the present un- 
certainty hangs over them. 

The Intermountain States are as important a section of our 
country as any; they are not so large in population and re- 
sources, but if they had the chance they would grow. So I 
hope this bill will be passed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that a statement by 
Mr. E. H. Walker, president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Reno, Ney., and formerly secretary of the Railroad and Public 
Service Commission of Nevada, may be placed in the RECORD. 
The statement was made several years ago, but is very ap- 
plicable to-day. Mr. Walker is one of the ablest rate experts in 
the West and a very efficient and well-posted man. This statement 
gives a clea? account of conditions the Intermountain States 
have had to face. I also ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the Recorp a telegram in regard to this matter, 
signed by the Nevada Bankers’ Association, the Nevada Mine 
Operators’ Association, the Reno Clearing House Association, 
the Nevada Livestock Association, and the Reno Chamber of 
Commerce; and also a letter from the chairman of the Public 
Service Commission of Nevada. These show the strong senti- 
ment in the State for this legislation, and I heartily concur 
with them in this matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the matter re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Nevada will be printed in tho 
RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


NOTES IN REGARD TO INTERMOUNTAIN RATE SITUATION 
By E. H. Walker 


The Railroad Commission of Nevada was created in the year 1907, 
and one of the first dutics imposed upon thet body was the inyesti- 
gation of the westbound transcontinental freight rate situation and 
the presentation of a case before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in an ecndenyor to secure relief from the so-called “backhaul” 
charges to which all communities east of the Vacific const terminals 
were subjected, 

It is needless to go into a history of these various cases, for there 
is hardly a business man on the Pacific coast or in the intermountain- 
rate territory who is not familiar with this question. 

Vor many years such intermountain points as Reno, Spokane, and 
Phoenix were forced to pay rates from points In castern-defned ter- 
ritory on the basis of the rates from the eastern point to Sacra- 
mento, San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, Portland, or Seattle, 
plus a full local rate back to destination. As on example: if on 
Jannary 1, 1908, a San Francisco dealer forwarded a carload of bags 
and bagging from New York to that point, he paid a rate of 85 cents 
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per hundredweight, or charges amounting to $255 on a minimum car- 
loud of 30,000 pounds; a dealer in Reno receiving a similar shipment 
was forced to pay the 85-cent rate, plus a back haul of 75 cents per 
liuundredwelght, or a total of $1.60, amounting to $480 in charges on 
a minimum carload of 80,000 pounds, or $255 in excess of charges 
paid by the San Francisco dealer, while the carriers transported the 
shipment a distance of 244 miles less than if it had moved to San 
Francisco. 

This situation made it absolutely impossible for dealers In the State 
of Nevada to handle goods of eastern origin cither in carload or less 
than carload lots und redistribute such goods to points of destina- 
tion In Nevada, The Pacific coast dealers had an absolute monopoly 
on the Nevada business. The same situation was true with respect 
to points located iu other Intermountain States. 

This situation also made it impossible for manufacturers to engage 
in business at Intermountain points where ample facilities were avall- 
able for manifucturing purposes. 

I will cite a concrete example of this situatlon. In Nevada and cast- 
ern California there are many lumber mills. These mills were in a 
position to handle large quantities of glazed sash and doors, provided 
equitable rates could be secured from eastern points of origin on com- 
mon window glass. In order to handle this commodity the Nevada 
manufacturer was forced to pay a rate on window glass of 75 cents per 
hundredweight, plus a back lmul of 78 cents, representing a through 
charge of $1.55, the cost of laying down 100 pounds of the unmanufac- 
tured product, while the Sacramento manufacturer was enabled to lay 
down the window glass at a rate of 75 cents per hundredweight and 
manufacture the same into glazed doors and window sash, and ship the 
finished product back to Reno as a lumber product at a rate of 16 cents 
per hundredweight. Therefore, the Pacific coast manufacturer could 
secure the glass, manufacture it into a finished product, and lay it down 
at Reno, Nov., at a total cost of 91 cents per hundredweight, while the 
Nevada manufacturer was forced to pay $1.55 per hundredweight for 
the unfinished product alone. Many other examples of this situation 
could be cited. p 

Tt is needless to state that when conditions such as this exist in any 
community it is impossible to foster and build up either a jobbing 
center or a manufacturing center in the communities so affected, 

After 10 years of hard fighting before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the Rallroad Commission of Nevada, in conjunction with the 
commissions and chambers of commerce of other States, secured by 
order from that commission full terminal rates at all main-line points 
in the State, and since this order was entered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the entire intermountain region has been strenu- 
ously fighting for an “ironclad! long-and-short-hau! clause to insure 
protection to its manufacturing and jobbing Interests, 

Unfortunately, the Intermountain region has always been strenu- 
ously opposed in its alms, not only by the carriers, but by the Pacific 
coast interests who have used every eudeavor to maintain their hold 
on the jobbing business. It seems to us unfortunate that the Pa- 
cific coast interests should take this position for the reason thut 
while it may be of some benefit to them to be in a position to force 
communities in the intermountain region to purchase eastern goods 
through their markets, that in holding this advantage, they are re- 
tarding the development of all intermountain points, thereby retard- 
ing the development of the Pacific coast itself. 

For the year 1908, the Railroad Commission of Neyada secured a 
record of the tonnage moving into Reno from both castern and Cali- 
fornia points, It was shown that while a lurge quantity of the 
goods received from Pacific coast points was originally forwarded 
from the East, that by far the heaviest tonnage was articles either 
produced or manufactured In the State of California, It is need- 
less to state that if the intermountain region were assured of rates 
from points in eastern-defincd territory which would not exceed 
rates to Pacific-coast terminals, that there would be a rapid deyelop- 
ment in the jobbing business and also a large development along 
certain manufacturing Unes. With this growth woulda naturally 
come a greater population and a greater demand for the manufac- 
tures and products of California. This certainly must be of more 
importance to the Pacific coast than the mere matter of retaining 
a firm hold on the jobbing business. 

We know for a certainty at this time, that there is a large amount 
of capital being withheld for lavestment in the city of Reno on ac 
count of the fact that there is no assurance but what rates will be 
50 readjusted in the near future to Paelfle-const points that the city 
will be working under similar conditions to those existing in the 
past. 

We believe that it is time for the Pacific coast interests and in- 
termountain interests to work together for the development of the 
entire western region. An inestimable amount of good can be ne- 
complished along this line by securing a permanent and just settle- 
ment of the intermountain rate situation, thus assuring to the inter- 
mountain country equitable rates not in excess of rates to the Pa- 
cific coast which will insure to that region a steady growth for its 
manufacturing and jobbing enterprises. 
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Reno, Nuv., March 16, 1926, 
Hon. Tasker L. ODDIE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We indorse telegram Nevada Public Service Commission urging 
passage Gooding bill. Power of railroads to keep Nevada on defensive 
and strangle its development by filing repeated applications for long 
und short rates must be taken nway. Experience past 20 years proves 
that nothing less than legislation under way will satisfactorily meet 
situation and enable us to bid for outside capital and population for 
development of our State. We are behind you and know you wiil 
organize aud work to accomplish this result. 

NEVADA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
I.. II. Reese, 
Sceretary Nevada Mine Operators’ Association, 
Henry M. Rives, 
Seerctary Reno Clearing House Association. 
P. L. NuLson, 
President Nevada Livestock Association, 
VERNON Murat, 
Secretary Reno Chamber of Commerce, 
r. J. SHAR, President, 


Punto Service COMMISSION OF NEVADA, 
Carson City, March 15, 1926. 

Hon, Key PITTMAN, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Hon, TASKER L. Oppre, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Hon, F. R. Goopine, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dean SENATORS: Regarding the pending long-and-short-haul legisla- 
tion, I beg to incorporate herewith confirmation of telegram which the 
public service commission in meeting Saturday, March 13, authorized 
me to forward to you, and which I made up from a summary of 
interview given to the Carson City News and Nevada State Journal: 

“The Reno Journal and the Carson City News will, on Sunday, 
March. 14, carry the following comment on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission decision of the 13th, denying transcontinental long-und- 
short-haul rates: 

“Announcement of the decision yesterday revived interest in tho 
Gooding bill and the hope that the Nevada United States Senators 
will vote in favor of the mensure was freely expressed. 

“When interviewed last evening Chalrman Shaughnessy stated, by 
way of Silustration, that had the application of the transcontinental 
railroads been granted San Francisco brilders would be able to get 
structural steel at a frelght charge of $150 less per carload than 
charged to points in Novada, though the haul to this State is from 
245 to 650 miles shorter. 

“The power still remains with the transcontinental railroads to 
apply again and again for long-and-short-haul rates, keeping Nevada 
and other intermediate States from ever securing a stable rate base 
upon which outside and local capital can be safely invested in the 
development of the interior. Two such cases have been heard and 
determined by the Interstate Commerce Commission since early in 
1921, aud, based on the dissenting opinions in the decision of to-day, 
nnother application will, of course, be promptly filed, again placing 
Nevada on the defensive and preventing her development, while, on 
the other hand, giving to a comparatively few selected industrial cen- 
ters and port cities such preferential advantage as to force capital to 
those points for investment and population to locate there. 

„The Gooding bill now under debate on its passage through the 
Senate 1s a public-policy measure designed to correct this abuse of 
power. 

„The decision of to-day is a notable victory for the Nevada Railroad 
Commission and the Reno Chamber of Commerce, but for the reasons 
aforesaid the enactment of the Gooding bill into law is Imperative and 
should receive the support of everyone interested in the application of 
the golden rule.” 

I am informed that the Reno Chamber of Commerce and other lead- 
ing Nevada associations are wiring you strong indorsements of the 
legislation now under way and urging that it be enacted into law. 

Our people are strongly committed to the view that while the deci- 
sion of the Interstate Commerce Commission is of course beneficial, yet 
it does not reach the real essential which is indispensable for our 
future protection and development. 

With kind personal regards and every good wish for the early success 
of the long-and-short-haul legislation which means so much to us, I am, 

Very sincerely ‘yours, 
J. F. Smaveunessy, Chairman, 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, last week, when the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Gooptne] was discussing this subject, his utter- 
ances would indicate that only the intermountain country was 
suffering from the long-and-short-haul legisiation. I stated at 
the time that the specific long-and-short haul of the fourth 
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section had not applied to the intermountain country since 
1918, but it is in operation on the Pacifice coast. It is in 
operation also in the central United States, down In Texas. 
It is in operation in Florida, having been confirmed by the 
State commission of Florida, as by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission here. It is in operation from the eastern part of 
the United States to the Atlantic Ocean; also from the section 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

I addressed to the Interstate Commerce Commission a letter 
of inquiry. I have their reply, giving these details. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert it in the RECORD. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


INTERSTATE COUMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, March 17, 1926, 
Hon. Sturon D. Mess, 
Untted States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sexatron: A few moments ago you telephoned me with 
reference to statement made by Senator Gooprna, and, as I caught it, 
the intermountain territory was the only part of the country that 
Beomed to be punished by the charge of higher rates at intermediate 
points than to the farthest distant points, as, for example, the Pnellie 
coast torminals, If this'was his statement, he Is in error, because ever 
since 1918 the rates to intermediate points have been no higher than 
to the Pacific coast terminals on westbound transcontinental trafic. 

I stated to you that I thought the matter of fourth-section relief 
aginst water competition bud been covered by our class-rate Investiga- 
tion in southern territory, I find, however, on examining the report 
that we did not grant relief In that case due to water competition. 
However, as clted in the statement I made before the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce some weeks ago on the Gooding bill, I mado 
particular reference to the situation between the Pacific coast ports, 
showing that the rail carriers along the Vacific coast, in order to meet 
the water competition, were permitted to charge higher rates at inter- 
mediate points on the rail lines, The commission is giving further 
considcration to this situation. The rates from Chicago, St. Louis, 
and other points in the Middle West to Houston, Galveston, and other 
Texas ports are now lower than rates to intermediate points, this con- 
dition having been established many years ago by the carriers oper- 
ating between the Middle West and the Texas ports to meet competi- 
tion created by the water carriers operating from New York and other 
eastern ports. ‘This situation has not been passed on by the commis- 
sion, but hearings have been held, and the mattor is now under con- 
sideration, 

I also mentioned In my statement before the committee the rates on 
coal from Pennsylvania to Boston, Portland, and other New England 
ports that are lower than rates to intermediate interior points due to 
water competition created by vessels operating from the Virginia ports 
to New England points. There are also a few other cases of less im- 
portance on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, for example, rates between 
Jacksonville and Miami are lower than the rates at intermediate 
points In Florida, this condition having been created to meet the com- 
petition of water carriers operating to and from Miami. It may be 
mentioned that this situation has also been considered by the Florida 
commission, and the same relief has been granted by that commission 
as to intrastate trafic that has been granted by this commission as to 
interstate trame. 

As pointed out in my statement before the Senate committee, fourth- 
section relief to meet water competitive conditions js often necessary 
to euable the manufacturers in the interior of the United States to 
compete with foreign manufacturers at American ports. Vor example, 
fourth-section relief has been granted the carriers operating from the 
Vox River district in Wisconsin and International Falls, Minn., to 
establish lower rates to New Orleans than intermediate polnts, such 
lower rates being necessary to enable the American manufacturers to 
compete at New Orleans with foreign producers or manufacturers of 
paper in Norway and other Scandinavian countries. At the present 
time the above are the principal situations in which rates are lower 
for longer than for shorter distances on account of water competitive 
conditions, 

Yours very truly, 
. Joun J. Escn, Commissioner. 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, do I understand the Senator 
to mean that there are in existence violations of the fourth 
section of the interstate commerce act? 

Mr. FESS. I mean that there is fourth-section relief. I do 
not call them violations. 

Mr. GOODING. The railroads call them “relief.” 
people who suffer from them call them “ violations.” 

Mr. FESS. The Senator may have his own interpretation. 

Mr. President, on the same day there was some confusion 
about the Lake Erle rates. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Reen] made some inquiry on the subject. I addressed to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a communication with 
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reference to these rates. I have the statement here, and I 
think it is really valuable information, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it inserted in the RECORD. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is to ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


Memorandum 


In the course of the Senate debate on the Gooding bill, March 17, 
Senator Reep of Pennsylvania stated, among other things, that to 
Lake Erie ports the rate on coal from Clearfield, 304 miles, is $2.38, 
while from Tennessee mines, 156 miles farther, the rate is 37 cents less 
than from Clearfield. While it has not been possible to vorify the 
above-named rate und distance from the Tennessce mines, it Is a fact 
that to Lake Erie ports, on coal for transshipment by vessel to des- 
tinntions beyond those ports, lower rates apply from mines in Kentucky 
and Tennessee than apply for shorter distances from Clearfield, For 
example, the average distance from Clearfield to Cleveland, Ashtabula, 
and Erie is 304 miles, with a rate of $2.88, while from South Jellico, 
Ky.-Tenn,, to Toledo the rate is $1.91 for 406 miles, and from Osak- 
dale, Tenn., to Toledo the rate is $2.06 for 494 miles. However, 
the rates from Kentucky and Tennessee nre made by different car- 
riers than are the rates from Clearfield, and generally apply to the 
western ports, while the rates from Clearfield apply to the eastern 
ports. The rates from Kentucky and Tennessee do not apply via 
routes extending through Clearfield, and thera ia therefore no fourth- 
section question Involved in the relationship of the rates from those 
fields, on the one hand, and from the Clearfield district, on the other 
hand. The question of whether or not this relationship of rates is 
unduly prejudicial or discriminatory, in violation of section 3 of tho 
act, is now pending before the commission in the Lake Cargo Coal case, 
which the commission has reopened for further consideration, 

Senator Reep also made referenge to the fact that the rate from 
the Pocahontas and New River fields of West Virginia to Washington, 
D. C., Is $2.84 for 412 miles, as compared with the same rate for only 
207 miles from the Meyersdale, Pa., district. But this situation also 
does not present any question under the fourth sectlon of the act, as 
the Meyeradale district is north of Washington, while the Pocnhontas 
and New River fields are south of Washington, and, therefore, coal 
from these competing fields moves in different directions and over dlf- 
ferent lines or routes, 

As indicated by Senator Gooptna, at page 5097 of the Reconp, 
no long-and-short-haul question Is Involved in the controversy which 
has arisen with respect to the relationship of coal rates above referréd 
10 from Pennsylvania, on the one hand, and Kentucky, Tennessee, 
West Virginia, and other coal flelds, on the other hand. None of these 
situations would be in any wise affected either by a rigid application 
of the provisions of the fourth section or by the passage of the Gooding 
bill, which relates only to rates made lower for longer than for shorter 
hauls over the same route, in the same direction, on account of water 
competition not encountered by the carriers at intermediate points. 

Even if the rates referred to did apply over the same routes, the 
shorter route being included within the longer, those situations would 
still not be affected by the passage of the Gooding Dill, as no question 
of water competition enters into the relationship of those rates. 

In the situations referred to any discrimination against the Penn- 
sylvanin mines that may exist by reason of the application of lower 
rates, or relative lower rates, distances considered, from mines in Ten- 
nessee, West Virginia, and other States can be corrected if found to 
be undue within the meaning of section 3 of the act, and the commis- 
sion has reopened the case dealing with the lake cargo rates for recon: 
sideration of that very question, but, as above Indicated, the Gooding 
Dill relates solely to section 4, which hag no application to the situa- 
tions to which Senator Bero refers. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, one of the very important Stems 
of this discussion is the empty-car haulage and its cost. I have 
here a statement of the cost of hauling empty cars that is quite 
informative. I ask unanimous consent to insert it in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


THE COST OF HAUIANG EMPTY CARS WESTWARD 


The only available figures bearing upon the cost of hauling empty 
cars per mile are as follows: 

Certain computations have been made by the carriers as to the coat 
of hauling an empty car 1 mile. The conclusion reached is as follows: 

“The average tare weight of a car was computed at 20 tons, and 
therefore it was deduced that the average cost of moving an empty 
car 1 mile (out-of-pocket cost) amounted to $0,04106," 

In recent hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
carriers submitted a study which showed that the cost of handling 
additional traffic based on the situation of all western carriers ranged 
from $4.50 per ton to about $10 per ton, and If due allowance ja 
made for the empty-car movement, the carriers believe that the actual 
cost of handling additional traffic in the cars moving westbound could 
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not possibly exceed $5 per ton. It is clear, therefore, that whatever 
trafic the carriers could get to fill the empty cars which must move 
westward anyway, at rates above $5 per ton, would make some con- 
tribution toward the payment of overhead charges, and would thereby 
and to that extent relieve interior points. 
EMPTY-CAR MOVEMENT ON TRANSCONTINENTAL LINES 

A study has been made of the number of loaded and empty cars 
moved westbound and eastbound during a period from January 1, 1025, 
to November 30, 1925, through the following gateways: 

“Avery, Idaho, served by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way; Cut Bank, Mont, served by the Great Northern Railway; Para- 
dise, Mont., served by the Northern Pacific Railway; Huntington, 


Oreg, served by the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. 
(Union Pactfic).” 
The figures show for this period the following: 


Westbound: 
S a eee 9, 662 20,627 | 6,483 | 122, 455 
„ Fu 107, 208 | 81, 675 16,483 | 8,464 | 166, 658 
Rotel apse 8,840 | 37, 110 | 14, 047 | 288 113 
Eastbound: 
PAN arr meee ET 5,397 | 23,412 | 8,934 | 202, 878 
Empties 3,721 | 10,657 | 6,148 | 21, 600 
ae E 9,118 | 34,069 | 15,102 | 284, 478 


Cars recoiyed under load were 
applied on orders for cast- 
bound loading to the extent 
8 per cent. 

Cars were hauled empty west- 
bound through above gato- 
ways to protect eastbound 
loading to tho extent of 
8 per cent 


Or in other words, for ench loaded car moved westhound through 
above junctions it was necessary to send westbound 1.4 empty box and 
3.3 empty refrigerators to protect eastbound loading, 

With respect to tho movement of lumber from the Northwest, the 
following figures are taken from a study made for the Pacific North- 
west Advisory Board by the lumber and forest products committee of 
that board, It shows the movement of loaded and empty cars by 
classes for 1924: 


N (inbound): 


116,791 


In commenting on this table the report states: 

Fou will notice that the requirements of our territory were 108,635 
cars to enable producers to market their products; of the requirements 
44,957 cars came Into the territory loaded, while 71,714 cars came in 
empty; about 88 per cent moving empty from Missouri River gateways, 
explaining quite effectively the constant requests of carriers for capac- 
ity and prompt loading and unloading of all classes of cars.“ 

On such roads as the Santa Fe it is clear that the refrigerator cars 
moved westward to serve the fruit and vegetable producers of California 
represent a predominant empty-car movement westward. Figures are 
available with respect to the movement of refrigerator cars by way of 
the Santa Fe. For a 28-month period from July 1, 1921, to October 31, 


1923, a period for which figures are available, it is found that out of | 


85,200 empty cars moving westbound, 81,456 were refrigerator cars 
and represented a per cent of empty cars to loaded cars of 81.3. These 
refrigerator cars were available for the transportation of any kind of 
clean freight, and particularly are suited for the hauling of commodities 
for which the steamship competes through the Panama Canal. 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, if I correctly understood the 
Senator from Ohio, he made the statement that I said that 
there were not any violations at the present time. That is true 
as far as westbound freight is concerned; but I made the state- 
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ment that this country is full of violations outside of trans- 
continental freight westbound. I ask the Senator now if the 
commission furnished him with n statement of violations east- 
bound? 

Mr. ESS. I did not ask for those. 

Mr. ODING. I have them, and I will place them in the 
Recorp to-morrow. j 

Mr, FESS. I asked for information that would refute the 
statement of the Senator. 

Mr. GOODING. What statement does the Senator mean? 

Mr. FESS. The statement that it is only in the intermoun- 
tain country that there is fourth-section relief. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator is entirely mistaken, because 
I put some violations in the Ruconp the other day, and I put 
many of them in the Recorp a year ago-—vlolations in Arkan- 
sas, violations in Southern States. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator will read with information, I am 
sure, what I put in the RECORD. 

Mr. GOODING. I merely wanted to get the Senator cor- 
rect in his statement. 

The Senator also made the statement that all the freight on 
the east coast went through the Panama Canal with the excep- 
tion of 10 per cent. I will put the correct figures in the RECORD 
to-morrow. I will not take up time this evening, as It is late. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, all of the articles upon which the 
application was based go by the water route except about 10 
per cent. I stand upon that statement. 

Mr. GOODING. All right. I will prove that the amount 
is 22 per cent, 

— 8 85 FESS. I think the Senator will not be able to proye 
ut. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate take a 
recess, the recess being until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, took a 


recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, March 23, 1026, at 12 o'clock 
meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 
Exccutive nominations received by the Senate March 22 (legis- 
lative day of March 20), 1926 
ASSISTANT SOLICITOR or THE TREASURY 
Harry K. Daugherty, of Pennsylvania, to be Assistant So- 
licitor of the Treasury, vice Robert J. Mawhinney, appointed 
Solicitor of the Treasury. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be first licutenants with rank from March 15, 1926 
First Lleut, John Allison Worrell, jr., Medical Corps Reserve. 
First Lieut. Edwin Christian Sorensen, Medical Corps Re- 
serve. 

First Lieut. Stuart Gross Smith, Medical Corps Reserye. 
APPOINTMENTS BY TRANSFER IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

First Lieut. Oscar Alfred Axelson, Field Artillery, with rank 
from September 16, 1919. 

FIELD ARTILLERY 

Lieut. Col. Frank Sayles Gowen, Infantry, with rank from 

July 1, 1920. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 

Maj. Albert Gilmor, Adjutant General’s Department, with 

rank from July 1, 1920. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONEL 

Maj. Townsend Whelan, Ordnance Department, from March 

12, 1926, 
TO BE MAJORS 

Capt. Charles Russell Insley, Finance Department, from 
March 11, 1926. 

Capt. Montgomery Taft Legg, Finance Department, from 
March 12, 1926. 
12 James Asa Marmon, Finance Department, from March 

1926 
* „ 
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TO RE CAPTAINS ARKANSAS 
First Lieut. Clarence Eugene Brand, Coast Artillery Corps, Claude G. Felts, Alicia. 
from March 11, 1926. Herbert D. Edwards, Benton, 
First Lieut. Leslie Eugene Bowman, Quartermaster Corps, Joe Mitchell, Danyille. 
from March 11, 1926. A John E. Reid, Foreman. 
First Lieut. Alonzo Patrick Fox, Infantry, from March 12, Daniel C. Wines, Helena, 
1926. John A. Davis, Hope. 
Virst Lieut. Hugh Joseph Gaffey, Field Artillery, from March Helen Porter, Horatio. 
12, 1926. Cary Johnson, Hot Springs National Park, 
First Lieut, Horace Benjamin Smith, Infantry, from March Oscar W. McClintock, Monticello, 
18, 1926. Charley V. B. Harley, Paris. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY Burton C. Willard, Plainview. 
Lieut. Commander John R. Beardall to be a commander in the William W. Edmiston, Portland, 
Navy from the 6th day of December, 1925. William H. Moreland, Tyronza. 
Lieut. Hugh G. Eldredge to be a lieutenant commander in the COLORADO 


Navy from the 4th day of September, 1925. 

Lieut. Leon B. Scott to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 2d day of October, 1925. 

Lieut. Walter M. A. Wynne to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 19th day of October, 1925. 


Frank L. Dodge, Denver. 

Fred M. Moore, Littleton. 

Vivian A. Flaugh, Pagosa Springs. 
Edward W. Roscoe, Ridgway. 


Lieut. William J. Lorenz to be a lieutenant commander in DELAWAR 
the Navy from the 16th day of November, 1925. Ella W. Johnson, Newport. 
Lieut. Powell M. Rhea to be a lieutenant commander in the FLORIDA 


Navy from the 16th day of November, 1925. 


Lieut. Theodore W, Chandler to be a lieutenant commander in Silas E. Yon, Blountstown. 


the Navy from the 6th day of December, 1925. GUAM 
Lieut, Samuel R. Shumaker to be a lleutenant commander James H. Underwood, Guam. 
in the Navy from the 16th day of January, 1926. HAWAII 


Lieut, (Junior Grade) Paul R. Sterling to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 29th day of September, 1925. 

Lient. (Junior Grade) Ferguson B. Bryan to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 2d day of October, 1025. 


John Lennox, Ewa. 
Manuel S. Botelho, Honokan. 
John F, Rapozo, Kapaa, 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) Harley F. Cope to be a lieutenant in INDIANA 
the Navy from the 1st day of November, 1925. Cadmus C. Funk, English, 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Joseph J. Rochefort to be a lieutenant KANSAS 
in the Navy from the 16th day of February, 1926. Bertha McClair, Carbondale 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) Francis I. Willlams Elgin. 
in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1925: Florence M. Heinz, Grainfield. 


William B. Pape. 


Orson R. Sutherland. z KENTUCKY 

Ralph T. Zinn. Mike C. Winfrey, Columbia. 

The following-named passed assistant surgeons to be sur- Benoni H. Lott, Lewisport. 
geons in the Navy, with the rank of Heutenant commander, LOUISIANA 
from the 4th day of June, 1025: Charles J. Slack, Maringouin, 

Jacob W. Troxell. Harry S. Harding. Henry A. Donaldson, Reserve. 

Francis E. Locy. Frank R. Bener Dorothy J. Fetzer, South Mansfield. 

Robert B. Team. Eugene D. Hardin, MASSACHUSETTS 

Guy B. McArthur, Francis D. Gibbs. o N 3 Ri ee 5 

Wilbourt E. Greenwood, Claude R. Riney. William E. Gibson, West Bridgewater. 

Millard F. Hudson. Hawin C. Ebert. MICHIGAN 

John T. Stringer. John H. Robbins. LeeRoy Perry, Grand Blane. 

The following-named passed assistant dental surgeons to be Frank J. Gravelle, Rapid River. 
dental surgeons in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant com- George W. Davis, Tekonsha. 
mander, from the 4th day of June, 1925; James M. Bonine, Vandalia. 

George C. Fowler. MISSISSIPPI 

Guy B. Nicholus. Hubbard E. McClurg, Ruleyille. 


Pharmacist Frank R. Bork to be a chief pharmacist in the 


Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 27th day of SLM pO 


November, 1925. Webb Little, Campton, 

Pharmacist John II. Reed to be a chief pharmacist in the Samuel G. Blaisdell, Milton. 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 19th day of NEW JERSEY 
January, 1926. Charles H. Ellis, Camden. 


Pharmacist Arthur L. Crowder to be a chief pharmacist in Harry T, Haguman, Lakewood. 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 2ith day of NEW YORE 


January, 1926. 
James Avery, Aurora. 


Earle L. Burdick, Belmont. 


COREL MALONE William J. Scott, Black River. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 22 (leg- Hugh M. Hall, Cassadaga. 
islutive day of March 20), 1926 Lincoln G. Hawn, Evans Mills, 
COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION Harvey S. Derken carte alerts 
5 à 3 7 Clarence E. Hirsch, Lindenhurs 
T njamin M. Day to be Commissioner of Immigration, New George E. Gladstone, Margaretville. 
POSTMASTERS Benjamin S. Helmer, Mohouk Lake. 
Milton Jeffery, New Woodstock. 
ALABAMA Chester J. Hinman, Palenyille. 
L. Rather Day, Albany. Henry A. Cole, Pine Hill. 
Hiram J. Graves, Crossville. Frederick Harrigan, Roosevelt. 
John E. Sutterer, Cullman. Gilford L. Hadley, Sandy Creek. 
Andrew J. Beard, Jacksonville, Howard M. Brush, Smithtown Branch. 
William K. Black, Millport. Scott E. Phinney, Westport. 
Annie M. Stevenson, Notasulga. OHIO 
G. Aubrey Sayers, Tallassee. James F. Bumpus, Butler. 
ALABKA Mary B. Wanamaker, Cortland. 


Jacob Otness, Petersburg. Franklin II. Smalley, Jeromesville. 
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Lester L. Leech, New London. 

Monto B. Coffin, New Vienna. 

Francis M. HMiett, Spring Valley. 

Cassius C. Stephenson, Yellow Springs. 
OKLAHOMA 

Frank R. Holt, Osage. 

Milton F. Gaylor, Slick. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Archibald E. Patterson, Orangeville. 
PORTO RICO 
Cesar Rossy, Ciales, 
SAMOA 
David J. MeMullin, Pago Pago. 
TEXAS 


Lee Brown, Blanco. 
Frances A. Ragan, Manning. 
Shirley P. Cox, Mobectie, 
Sidney J. Baton, Mullin. 
VIRGINIA 

James L. Bailey, Stanley. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 
R. H. Amphlett Leader, Frederiksted. 

WASHINGTON 

Eugene J. Edson, Coulee. 
Gordon ©. Moores, Kennewick. 
Theodore M. Benedict, jr., Lyle. 
George L. Deu Pree, Marysyille. 
Everett 10. Cox, Wapato. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, March 22, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, this day is another evidence of Thy power 
and providence. We would understand the yalue of Thy gifts 
und appreciate Thy unfailing care. With trustful and hopeful 
hearts may we cooperate with Thy purposes. May our experi- 
ences be like open windows, through which we look out and 
see God. Guard us from that which would put us out of touch 
and sympathy with our fellow men. Thou who loveth right- 
eousness and hateth iniquity rule in our hearts and direct our 
courses. Take us by the hand and lead us on; still all anxiety 
and open before us the pathways of wisdom. O Angel of 
Mercy, look upon us. One of our Members is walking through 
the yalley and shadow of death, The presiding spirit of a dear, 
happy home has passed away. But the heavens opened above 
her waiting brow, because she loved the good, the beautiful, 
and the true. The Lord give great comfort and peace to the 
stricken ones. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, March 19, 1926, 
Was read and approved. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Spenker, I ask unanimous consent 
for an indefinite leave of absence for the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. BACHARACH], whose mother passed away this 
morning. I know that he has the sympathy of all the Mem- 
bers of the House in his sad bereavement. One of the noble 
characteristics of Mr. Bacnaracnu has been his devotion to his 
mother. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request will be 
granted. 

There was no objection, 

CORRECTION 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Sram] in a speech last Friday stated that his secretary 
told him that I put in my resolution to have the textile strike 
in Passaic, N. J., investigated under protest. 

The secretary of the gentleman from New Jersey evidently 
misunderstood me, What I meant to convey was that I be- 
lieved that it was the business of the gentleman from New 
Jersey, in whose district Passaic is located, to put in a reso- 
Intion to investigate that strike. I even offered to withdraw 
my resolution in ease the gentleman from New Jersey would 
put in a resolution for that purpose. 

Incidentally I want also to remark that the statement of 
the gentleman from New Jersey as to the wages paid simply 
afiirms the claims of the strikers, of some investigators and 
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newspapers, that the workmen are badly underpaid, and can 
not keep up with the American standard of living. 

I make this correction in order to keep the record straight— - 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recoxp and my own record. 

f MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
Committee of Conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the House of Representatives 
to the bill (S. 2673) to nmend the act approved June 3, 1896, 
entitled “An act to establish and provide for the maintenance 
of a free publie library and reading room in the District of 
Columbia.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (FL R. 6707) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, disagreed to by 
the House of Representatives and had agreed to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Smoor, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Ps, 
Mr. Hargs, and Mr. Jones of New Mexico to be the conferces 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments House Concurrent Resolution 13, providing 
for the observance of May 15, 1926, as the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the passage of a resolution by the Vir- 
ginia Convention of 1776, proposing that Congress make a 
Declaration of Independence, and extending to the President 
and Congress of the United States an invitation to participate 
in a celebration at Willlamsburg, Va.; in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following concurrent resolution: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there shall be paid one-half from the contingent fund of the 
Senate and one-half from the contingent fund of the House of Rep- 
resentatiyves to Alice B. Welch, widow of John Welch, late Chief Clerk, 
and for 25 Fears an employee in the office of the Architect of the 
Capitol, one year's salary at the eate he was receiving by Jaw at the 
time of his death. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 


Concurrent Resolution 8 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there be printed and bound the proceedings in Congress, together 
with the proceedings at the unveiling In Statuary Hall, upon the 
acceptance of the statue of Gen. Joseph Wheeler, presented by the 
State of Alabama, 5,000 copies, of which 1,000 shall be for the use 
of the Senate and 2,500 for the use of the Honse of Representatives, 
and the remaining 1,500 copies shall be for the use and distribution 
of the Senators and Representatives in Congress from the State of 
Alabama. 

The Joint Committee on Printing is hereby authorized to have the 
copy prepared for the Public Printer, who shall provide suitable 
illustrations to be bound with these proceedings. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following concurrent resolution was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred to its appropriate committee, as 
indicated below: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there shall be paid, one-half from the contingent fond of the 
Senate and one-half from the contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to Alice B. Welch, widow of John Welch, late Chicf Clerk, 
and for 25 years an employce in the office of the Architect of the 
Capitol, one year’s salary at the rate he was receiving by law at tho 
time of his death; to the Committee on Accounts. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House of 
Representatives that the President had approved and signed 
bills of the following titles: 

On March 15, 1926: 5 

H. J. Res. 197. Joint resolution to regulate the expenditure of 
the appropriation for Government participation in the National 
Sesquicentennial Exposition, 

On March 16, 1926: 

II. R. 6710. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Georgia and the counties of Long and Wayne, in said 
State, to construct a bridge across the Altamaha River, in the 
State of Georgia, at a point near Ludowici, Ga, 
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On March 18, 1926: 

II. R. 60. An act for the purpose of reclaiming certain lands 
in Indian and private ownership within and immediately adja- 
cent to the Lummi Indian Reservation, in the State of Wash- 
ington, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 6374. An act to authorize the employment of consulting 
engineers on plans and specifications of the Coolidge Dam; and 

II. R. 5043. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Midland & Atlantic Bridge Corporation, a corporation, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Big Sandy 
River between the city of Catlettsburg, Ky.. and a point oppo- 
site in the city of Kenoya, in the State of West Virginia. 

On March 22, 1926: 

II. R. 2987. An act for the relief of Samuel T. Hubbard, jr.; 
and 

II. R. 8652. An act to provide for the withdrawal of certain 
lands as a camp ground for the pupils of the Indian school at 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of District business, and pend- 
ing that I ask unanimous consent that the time for general 
debate be equally divided; that I may control one-half of It 
aud one-half be controlled by the gentleman from Texas, 
und that the debate be confined to the bill. 

Nr. BLANTON. I wish the gentleman would not ask that; 
there are two or three parties who want to speak of other 


matters. Do not ask that it be confined to the bill. 
Mr. UNDERHILL. Why should not it be confined to the 
bill? 


Mr. BLANTON. Matters intimately connected with District 
business ought to be included. There are some Members who 
want to discuss for a few minutes matters intimately con- 
nected with District business of urgent importance, and that 
can only be done by unanimous consent because of the gen- 
eral rules of the House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Let them ask for five minutes to speak 
out of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. This can be controlled by the general rules 
of the House, and I hope the gentleman will change his 
request. The gentleman knows that I have cooperated with 
him in the past, and we have passed more bills than has ever 
been done before. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Does the gentleman want to allow general 
debate on any subject? 

Mr. BLANTON. Only a few minutes. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Or on simply District matters? 

Mr. BLANTON. On matters connected with District busi- 
ness. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will modify my request, and I will ask 
unanimous consent that the time for general debate be equally 
divided, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from Texas 
and one-half by myself, and general debate limited to District 
legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent that the time for general debate be equally di- 
vided one-half to be controlled by himself and one-half by 
the gentleman from Texas, and that the debate be limited to 
District business. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, is it the 
intention of the committee to take up the entire day on Dis- 
trict matters? y 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It is the intention of the committee to rise 
at 3 o’clock and give way to an appropriation bill. 

Mr. TILSON. It is hoped that the District business will 
not take longer than 3 o’clock and that at that time we can go 
on with the legislative appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole Elouse on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of District bills on the Union Calendar, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of District bills on the Union Calendar, with Mr. DOWELL 
in the chair. 


HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I call up the bill (H. N. 


9398) to amend an act regulating the height of buildings in 
the District of Columbia, approved June 1, 1910, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland calls pi 
the bill which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That an act entitled “An act to regulate the 
height of buildings in the District of Columbia,” approved June 1, 
1910, be, and it is hereby, amended by adding at the end of paragraph 
5 of said act the following proviso: 

And further provided, That in addition to and superimposed upon 
the southerly portion of the roof of the building to be erected on lots 
813, 814, and 820 in square 254, located on the southeast corner of 
Fourteenth and F Streets NW., a structure be permitted to be erected 
and occupied to a height not to exceed 40 feet above the roof line of 
sald bullding, said additional structure to begin at a point on the roof 
approximately 14 feet from the Fourteenth Street exterior wall and 
extending thence castward for approximately 255 feet and with a 
width of approximately 52 feet. 


With the following amendment: 


Strike out all after line 6, page 1, and insert: 

“And further provided, That the building to be erected on lots 813, 
814, and 820, in square 254, located on the southeast corner of Four- 
teenth and F Streets NW., be permitted to be erected to a height not 
to exceed 140 feet above the F Street curb.” 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the bill be read 
for amendment. 

The Clerk again reported the bill. 

Mr, HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word for the purpose of asking a question of the 
chairman of the committee. How much additional height does 
this authorize over the existing law? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Thirty feet, I think. 

Mr, HILL of Maryland. But the building will not be any 
higher than the adjoining buildings? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The building proposed to be erected ig 
between the Willard Hotel and the Munsey Building, and both 
of those buildings are higher than the height permitted under 
this regulation, 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The building proposed, then, will 
not be as high as the Willard Hotel and the Munsey Building, 
which are already completed buildings. The pending bill 
makes an exception to the general rule on height of buildings 
for the special building in question, but does not transgress 
that rule as much as it has already been transgressed by the 
existing buildings referred to. 

i The pending bill, with the committee amendment, is as fol- 
ows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That an act entitled “An act to regulate tho 
height of buildings in the District of Columbia," approved June 1, 
1910, be, and it is hereby, amended by adding at the end of paragraph 
5 of said act the following proviso: 

And furiher provided, That in addition to and superlmposed upon 
the southerly portion of the roof of the bullding to be crected on lots 
813, 814, and 820 In square 254, located on the southeast corner of 
Fourteenth and F Streets NW., a structure be permitted to be erected 
and occupied to a height not to exceed 40 feet above the roof line of 
said buildings, said additional structure to begin at a point on the roof 
approximatcly 14 feet from the Fourteenth Street exterior wall and 
extending thence eastward for approximately 255 feet and with a 
width of approximately 52 feet. 

With the following amendment: 

Strike out all after line 6, page 1, and insert: 

“And further provided, That the building to be erected on lots 813, 
814, and $20, in square 254, located on the southeast corner of Four- | 
teenth and F Streets NW., be permitted to be erected to a height not 
to exceed 140 feet above the F Street curb.” 


This bill proposes to give to the Washington Press Club, 
whose building is now in process of erection, the privilege of 
extending the height of their building to 140 feet over the street 
curb at F Street. 

Under the zoning laws existing in the District of Columbia the’ 
height permitted for this building would be 110 feet, and this 
bill proposes to make an exception in the general regulations 
to permit the Washington Press Club Building to be 140 feet 
high, which is 30 feet above the permission granted under nor- 
mal regulations. However, even with this exception made in 
the zoning rules, the Washington Press Club Building will still 
not rise to the height either of the adjacent Willard Hotel or of 
the adjacent Munsey Building. The Committee on the District 
of Columbia has considered this bill very carefully, and they, 
state that they— 
do not believe that this Is in any way contrary to the spirit of the act 
of June 1, 1910, providing for a zoning commission, as the additional 
height will not in any way shut off light or air from the aurronading) 
property. 
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The District of Columbia Committee calls attention to the 
fact that at the last session of Congress a bill was enacted to 
permit the Hotel Harrington to erect a new building to the 
height of 180 feet because the adjoining building was that 
height. The Committee on the District of Columbia also states 
in their report that the pending bill has been submitted to the 
citizens’ advisory council, who approved a height of 140 feet, 
and also to the District Commissioners, who approved the bill, 
with certain modifications, in order that their recommendation 
would be consistent with that which they made in reference to 
the Harrington Hotel bill. 

I shall not oppose the passage of this one bill, but I wish to 
call the attention of the House to the fact that there is a con- 
stant tendency to destroy the zoning regulations and other pro- 
tections which have been enacted in order that the Capital City 
should retain und develop its unique beauty. 

Major l'Enfant, aid to General Washington, and himself a 
gallant soldier in the Revolutionary War, made a very beautiful 
plan for the Capital City. That plan should be adhered to 
whenever possible, and the tendency to make exceptions to the 
general regulations enacted for the benefit of the whole city 
should be strongly resisted. At the present time the city of 
Washington is very much in a transition period. I am very 
glad that in connection with the public buildings bill the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] has introduced an amend- 
ment relating to the location of Government buildings in ae- 
cordance with the original plan of Major VEufant. Major 
Enfant first laid out a city with streets numbered and lettered 
at right angles in the form of a gridiron. He then superim- 
posed upon these streets a series of circles from which radiate 
avenues. Major Enfant not only had in mind beauty, but 
having seen the days of the Commune in Paris, and having 
served through the Revolutionary War, be planned the circles 
and avennes so that artillery placed in the circles could sweep 
the avenues and defend the approaches to the White House and 
the Capitol. Fortunately to-day there is no possibility of our 
needing to use the circles and the avenues for such purposes, 
but they make up, with the other streets, a very beautiful plan, 
which makes this Capital City unique among all cities of this 
Nation. 

Gradually business is encroaching on certain sections. The 
demand for very high and big apartment houses in certain 
sections grows apace. In certain places where business has 
been permitted the right has been granted to ent down trees, 
und in certain other places apartment houses have been erected 
which in their height overshadow the buildings in the neighbor- 
hood. I think it would be very unfortunate if we relax gener- 
ally the rules relating to the general system of the development 
of Washington. Every exception that is made tends to break 
down the general regulations, We permit one building 30 feet 
higher than the regulations permit. When next a building in 
the adjoining block is desired there is very little reason why we 
should decline to permit another building to exceed the present 
Umitation by 30 feet. All these matters are of special consider- 
ation by the Commissioners of the District. 

I noted a few days ago that a small and very insignificant 
grocery store had opened in the middle of a residential block 
on Sixteenth Street, and a few days thereafter I noticed that 
across the street in a large building there was about to be 
opened n drug store. The French in Paris have been very wise 
to retain the beauty of their city. Wein America are prone to 
sacrifice beauty for whut we consider business convenience. 
There is no reason why there should be grocery stores or drug 
stores on Sixteenth Street in the vicinity of R Street. The 
public will be equally well served if these necessary facilities 
are in an adjoining block already devoted to business. Gradu- 
ally by such things as the pending bill we are likely to depart 
from the original theory of the architecture of this city. Com- 
merce was not the primary reason for the foundation of Wash- 
ington. It was intended to be a unique city of such inspira- 
tional beauty that it would appeal to the pride of all citizens 
of this great Nation. I do not doubt that we will pass the pend- 
ing bill, and, as I have said, I shall not oppose it, but I shall 
oppose any further deviation from the wise regulations which 
have been made in reference to the development of Washington. 
I hope that the District Commissioners and those especially 
charged with such matters will be alert to the incessant appeal 
for departures from the regulations which if granted ultimately 
will destroy the building plan, based upon the dreams of Major 
VEnfant. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Zinta an, the bill as amended was ordered 
to be laid aside with a fayorable recommendation. 
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ADDITIONAL WING TO THE DISTRICT JAIL 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I call up the bin (II. R. 
10204) providing an additional wing to the District Jail, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Maryland calls up 
a bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the District Commissioners be authorized and 
instructed to enter into contracts for the erection of a new dormitory 
wing of two stories at the District Jail to accommodate 100 beds to 
each floor ut a cost not to exceed $125,000. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Line 6, after the word “ floor,“ strike out the words “at a cost not 
to exceed $125,000." 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the bill be read 
for amendment under the five-minute rule. 

The Clerk again reported the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. ZIHLMAN, the bill was ordered to be laid 
aside with a fayorable recommendation. 


SALE OF KOSHER MEAT IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ZIHLMAN, Mr. Chairman, I now call up the bill (II. R. 
7255) to regulate the sale of kosher meat in the District of 
Columbia, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland calls up a 
bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That after the enactment of this act it shall be 
unlawful for any porson— 

(n) To sell or offer for sale within the District of Columbia as 
kosher any meat which Is not kosher; 

(b) To label or brand as kosher any meat, or the package containing 
any meat, sold or offered for sale or prepared within the District of 
Columbia which is not kosher; or 

(c) To sell or offer for sale within the District of Columbia in the 
same place of business both kosher and nonkosher meat (1) without dis- 
playing conspicuously in sald place of business a sign in block letters 
at least 4 inches in height containing the words “ kosher and nenkosher 
meat sold here” and (2) without displaying over such kosher meat the 
words “ kosher meat” and over such nonkosher meat the words * non- 
kosher ment“ in block letters at least 4 inches in height. i 

Sec. 2. As used in this act 

(a) The term“ ment“ includes raw meat and meat prepared for 
human consumption, whether alone or in combination with other 
products ; 

(b) The term “person” means individual, partnership, corporation, 
or association, 

Sec. 3. Any person who violates any provision of this act shall. upon 
conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 or 
by imprisonment for not more than one year, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment; but no person shall be convicted of any such violation 
in respect of any meat which was not kosher at the time he acquired 
such meat, It he acquired it in good faith as kosher from a person duly 
authorized in accordance with the orthodox Hebrew ritual to prepare 
kosher, 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman from 
Maryland desire to be recognized at this time? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, while the gentleman from Tili- 
nois [Mr. Mappren], the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations is present, I want to discuss a subject upon which I 
have specially prepared a speech. In that speech I have quoted 
some excerpts from the Recorp and from some laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and haye also quoted some communications 
from various departments to myself and my correspondence 
with them, concerning inmates in the St. Blizabeths Hospital, 
placed there by the Government institutions, and also certain of 
my correspondence on other matters bearing upon the question. 
I do not like to read a speech, but to get it in logical form I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be inserted in the Rrcorp 
as I have prepared it, so thut I may now speak extempo- 
raneously. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to insert the speech referred to, as indicated, to- 
gether with the excerpts indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am grate- 
ful for the privilege just accorded, for it enables me to keep 
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my specch in logical form. After I have developed the facts 
in logical order, I shall be glad then to yield to my colleagues 
for questions. 

I desire to use this time in discussing a most important 
question, It concerns over 100 boys now incarcerated in St. 
Wlizabeths, alleged to be mentally deranged, for whom one of 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia has had him- 
self appointed guardian, und is reaping from them a golden 
harvest by receiving 10 per cent of their estates and of their 
annual income, besides receiving his commissioner's salary of 
$7,500 and emoluments of his office. 

NO ONE SHALL EXPLOIT WORLD WAR VETERANS 

St. Elizabeths Hospital is a Federal institution maintained 
here by the Government of the United States to house and 
care for mental defectives. It is an insane asylum. For the 
present fiscal year Congress has appropriated and given it 
$1,023,000 out of the United States Treasury. In addition to 
this, in the District appropriation bill for the present fiscal 
year Congress appropriated and turned over to the Board of 
Charities $900,000 to spend in St. Elizabeths Hospital for the 
indigent insane of the District, and in the deficiency bill Con- 
gress gave to the Board of Charities for said purpose an 
additional sum of $260,000, making $1,160,000 given to said 
Board of Charities for the present fiscal year te cure for in- 
digent insane in St. Elizabeths Hospital, and for the next 
fiscal year Congress has already appropriated $1,000,000 for 
said Board of Charities to spend in St. Elizabeths Hospital 
for said indigent insane of the District. And for next fiscal 
year Congress has already appropriated for St. Elizabeths 
Hospital $924,000 out of the United States Treasury. 

GALLINGER MUNICIPAL HOSPITAL 

It is the practice here in the District, when police authori- 
ties first take into their custody any person alleged to be of 
unsound mind, to send them to Gallinger Hospital fer observa- 
tion, from whence sooner or later they are sent to St. Elizabeths 
Hospital under what is known as a certificate for 30 days. 

It is interesting to note that in the recent District appro- 
priation bill for the next fiscal year the sum of $637,550 is 
carried for Gallinger Hospital. 

EXECUTIVE ORDER INCARCEHERATIONS IN INSANE ASYLUMS 

It will be remembered that on last Thursday, March 18, 
1926, when I had only 10 minutes, which precluded my giving 
any details, I then called attention to abuses now existing. I 
moved to strike from the bill then before us the following pro- 
vision: 

For expenses attending the execution of writs de lunatico inquirendo 
and commitments thereunder in all cases of Indigent insane persons 
committed or sought to be committed to St. Elizabeths Hospital by 
order of the executive authority of the District of Columbia under the 
provisions of existing law, including personal services, $8,000. 


IMPORTANT COMMITTEEMEN IGNORANT OF SITUATION 


It then developed that the gentleman from Illinois, chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. MADDEN], and 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer], who is the ranking 
member next to the chairman on the Judiciary Committee, 
were, not aware of the abuses, as shown by the following ex- 
cerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, to wit: 


Mr. BLANTON. That is far afield. The point I am getting at is 
that in this bill we are furnishing $8,000 for personal services in 
committing lunatics to St. Elizabeths “under executive order of the 
commissioners,” 

Mr. Mapven. That is not the case. 

Mr. Buaxtox. That is what the bill says. I want to read what 
the bill says, becuuse I am not mistaken about this. Here is what 
the bill says: 

“For expenses attending the execution of writs de lunatico in- 
quirendo and commitments thereunder in all cases of indigent insane 
persons committed or sought to be committed to St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital "— 

Listen, T want the chairman to listen to this— 

“by order of the executive authorjty of the District of Columbia under 
the provisions of existing law, including personal services, $8,000." 

That shows that my statement is absolutely correct. 


That indicated that Congress was recognizing the right of 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to commit 
mental defectives to St. Elizabeths by executive order. But 
let me quote further from the RECORD: 


Mr. Branton. If lunatics, who are now mentally diseased because 
they have served as soldiers, are committed to St. Elizabeths Hospital 
“under executive order“ of the commissioners, and one of the com- 
missioners is guardian, then who is it who appoints such commissioner 
guardian? 

Mr. MADDEN. They could not be made guardians except by order of 
the court, 
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Mr. Dyser. Will the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. BAN TON. Yes. f 

Mr. Dryer, Neither the commissioner nor the Board of Charities can 
commit anybody to St. Ellzabeths. That must be done by court order. 

Mr. BLANTON. That was my idea of the law, and what should be 
required. That is what I want to find out definitely from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, which delves into every subject and knows 
all about everything. 

Mr. Mad. They do not commit. 
digents who nre sent there. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have some information for the gentleman. 

Mr. MappEN, That will be fine. 

Mr. Branton, The other day the judge of the juvenile court testil- 
fied before our committee emphatically that policemen in Washington 
have the authority to commit people to St. Klizabeths Hospital without 
an order of court. 

Mr. Dru. That is not true. 

Mr, BLANTON. Of course, it should not be true, and I questioned the 
assertion at the time. Judge Sellers, of the juvenile court, testified 
to that emphatically before our committee. I questioned that state- 
ment and she insisted that she knew what she was talking about, 


CAUSED FATHER OF SOLDIER TO DIN OF BROKEN HEART 


I then brought out the following facts from my colleague 
from Florida [Mr. Green], which I quote from said Recors: 


Mr. BLantron. I see my colleague from Florida [Mr. GREEN] on tlie 
floor. He has been trying for several days to get one of the Commis- 
sioners of the District, who happens to be guardian for a Florida 
soldier out here in St. Elizabeths, to waive his rights as guardian and 
allow the soldicr to be transferred home to Florida and let guardian- 
ship proceedings take place there. 

Mr. Mappen. That is a different thing. He is trying to get him out. 

Mr. Gneen of Florida. I have for more thun 12 months. 

Mr. Buanron. He has been trying to get him out for 12 months 
from under the domination of this commissioner. 

Mr. Green of Florida. And he rofuses to deliver him, The com- 
missioner is his guardian, and he is held in St. Elizabeths Hospital. 
His father died the other day of a broken heart. He had tried for 
12 months to get Commissioner Fenning to deliver the boy down there, 
where his people could yisit him, but he will not do it. 


MADDEN SAID: “HR OUGHT TO un PUT OUT OF OFFICH” 


T quote one other excerpt from the Recorp of March 18, 
1926, to show the connection with a yery wise conclusion 
reached by the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations: 


Mr. Starmons. Win the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. I want to get this thing stralght 
and then I will yield. 

Mr, Simmons. I am trying to straighten it out for the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman can get his own time in a moment, 

I want to submit to my colleagues, in the first place, that there 
should be no “ executive-order commitments.” 

It should be done only by order of court, and no policeman should 
have any authority to make a commitment, and no commissioner ought 
to have the authority to make a commitment. 

The second observation I want to make is that no commissioner 
of this District ought to be appointed guardian for any lunatic and 
receive a single dollar of remuneration. They receive a salary of 
$7,500 per annum and are supposed to give the District allof their time. 

Mr, Greson. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, I yield. 

Mr. Greson, I wish to ask the gentleman whether he knows for 
how many people the commissioner to which the gentleman refers 1s 
guardian already? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to my distinguished friend from Vermont to 
tell us. 

Mr. Greson. I am informed he is guardian for a great many, in 
cases situated as the case to which the gentleman from HFiorida refers. 

Mr. BLANTON. And, approximately, what do his fees amount to per 
year for these cases? 

Mr. Ginsox. I do not know. I have no personal knowledge. 

Mr. Buanvon. What is the gentleman's information about that? 

Mr. Giso. Seyeral thousand dollars. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the reason I rose, There is more in this 
than the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] Imagines. 

Mr. Mappen. If there is anything wrong 

Mr. BLANTON. And I want to say here that this commissioner has no 
right to have himself appointed guardian for poor soldier boys who 
happen to be in St. Elizabeths and hold them here while thelr fathers 
are perhaps dying at home in Florida, and at the same time recelve 
several thousand dollars a year as my colleague from Vermont says 
he is doing. If he is doing that, it ought to be stopped. 

Mr. MAbpEN. If the gentleman will permit, let me make this sug- 
gestion: If he is dolng that, he ought to be put out of his office, 

Mr. Buanton. That is what our colleagues from Florida and Ver- 
mont indicate he has done, and I hope the committee will und out 
something about it. 


They simply pay for the in- 
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Mr. Mappen. We win. 
Mr. BLANTON, Good; 
gays, and having accomplished what I desired, I am going to yield 
the floor, 
PROOF THAT COMMISSIONER FENNING is DOING THAT 


Before I get through, I will prove to the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and to all my colleagues, that 
Commissioner Frederick A. Fenning is having himself ap- 
pointed guardian for veterans of the World War, and is col- 
lecting a large sum of money from same in fees. 


MY LETTER TO COMMISSIONER FENNING 


In order that I might have the true facts from him, and not 
do him any injustice, on the morning of March 17, 1926, I sent 
to him at his office in the District Building the following 


letter: 
Wasninoton, D. C., March 17, 1926, 
Hon. FREDERICK A. FENNING, 
Commissioner, District of Columbia, 
District Building. 

My Dran Mu. COMMISSIONER: Kindly send me the following infor- 
mation : 

(1) Since what date have you been the guardian of Fred Hall, now in 
St. Elizabeths Hospital? 

(2) What remuneration do you receive from such case? 

(3) Please advise the number of cases in which you have been the 
guardian during the past year, the names of the wards, and the re- 
muneration you have received In such cases, 

Such Information is necessary just now, in justice to yourself, as 
many charges concerning same have come to me and, I find, to other of 
my colleagues, and I desire to know the real facts, 

Very sincerely yours, 
THOMAS L. BLANTON. 


Now, it must be remembered that Commissioner Frederick A. 
Fenning is a Commissioner of the District of Columbia, that he 
has his special, private suite of offices in the District Building, 
concerning which yon must first pass several subordinate em- 
ployees, including a private secretary, before you can be ushered 
into his private sunctum sanctorum ; that the law requires him 
to devote all of his time to the duties of commissioner, for 
which he is paid a salary of $7,500 per annum and is furnished 
with an automobile and its oil, upkeep, and gasoline free. 
Now, just why could he not have answered my said letter from 
his office in the District Building? It was addressed to him as 
commissioner. It was sent to him in his commissioner's office 
in the District Building. He had there a stenographer, type- 
writer, and writing materials. 

DOCTOR JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE 

Before he could answer he first had to transform himself, 
He had to divest himself first of his habiliments as commis- 
sioner; then he had to leave his snite of offices in the District 
Building; then he had to transform himself into “Attorney 
Frederick A, Fenning”; and then he had to transport him- 
self over to the Evans Building, at No, 1420 New York Avenue, 
and there enter the “law offices of Frederick A. Fenning”; 
and then, and not until then, was he able to write me the 
following answer: 

(Law offices of Frederick A. Fonning, Evans Building, 1420 New York 
Avenue) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 19, 1926. 
Hon, Tirostas L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. Braxton: I have your letter of the 17th instant, in 
which you ask for considerable information. All of the Information 
that you request is of record at the courthouse, where I anticipate that 
it can readily be obtained under the rules and regulations of the 
clerk's office, 

Yours very truly, 

And he sent me the above letter in an envelope which had in 
its upper left-hand corner his following business advertisement: 


After 10 days return to Frederick A. Fenning, 908 Evans Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


FORTUNATELY HAD OTITER SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


It was fortunate, indeed, that I had other sources of informa- 
tion. I learned from the United States Veterans’ Bureau that 
Mr. Commissioner Fenning, attorney in the Evans Building, is 
now guardian for 75 World War veterans, who are claimed 
to have lost their minds, and concerning whose property and 
compensation Mr. Commissioner Fenning, attorney in the Evans 
Building, receives 10 per cent. 


LETTER FROM DIRECTOR VETERANS’ BUREAU 


I received from Gen. Frank T. Hines, director of the bureau, 
the following letter and statement, to wit: 


F. A. FENNING. 
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UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU, 
Washington, D. O., March 19, 1926. 
Hon. Tons L., BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR. BLANTON: In reply to your letter of March 17, re 
questing information concerning those cases of bureau beneficiaries 
where the Hon. Frederick A. Fenning bas been appointed by tho 
Supreme Court of the Distrier ef Columbia as legal guardian or com- 
mittee, I am attaching a list of the cases for which Colonel Fenning 
is now guardian, or committee, and I will furnish you as soon as the 
information can be prepared details us to where the wards lived and 
in what institutions they now are. 

In order for me to give you the exact amount of compensation 
which has been paid out of the estate of the wards upon order of the 
Supreme Court of the District, tt will be necessary for me to have 
reviewed the accounts which baye been filed by Colonel Fenning with 
the Supreme Court and audited by Mr. Herbert L. Davis, auditor fict- 
ing for said court. 

Colonel Fenning bas been allowed by the Supreme Court of the 
District in practically every case for which he is acting as guardian 
or committee 10 per cent of the principal of the persenal estate and 
on the annual Income of the estate, as provided in section 1135 of the 
Code of Law for the District of Columbia, 

Very truly yours, Frank T. 
Wards of Frederick A. Fenning 


[ Veterans’ Bureau] 


Hines, Director, 


Name of ward © number I number 
1. Rodney Marshall 8 182, 373 138. 985 
2. Riley Lses 246, 680 168, £03 
3. Henry J 305, 211 15,812 
4. Fred C. I — 169, 3981. 155, 0ML 
5. Joseph G—— 245, 401IL PETOS A 
6. John B 170, 469 150, 235 
pe CT BN foe ene ep e aa ee 151, 174 
8. Wilder P. B—. 1275 herriei 
9. George L——_. 170, 331 Saa 
10, Felix B- 100, 369 145. 467 
11. Samuel F. 212. 388 oa: 748 
12. Leon If F 336, 962 7, 780L 
13. John W. G—— 313, 590 15! 60 557 
H., nad 222 ne 
15, Santiago N. TT i PRESE ave 
16. Francis X. Me 2 159, 604 
17. John A. B——_.... 153, 971L 
r x enn ewe wee], SOUS [Eocene 
19, Leighton Berkeley P 55, 978 
20. Arthur T. R 165, 600 
21 George P 159, 630 
22. Cameron 8 154, 500 
23 Willie 8 168, 601 L 
24. Nells P. J. E—— 160, 853 
nn ee eee ee eked e hk dca enaeteve 
26. Ramon D 169, 000 
27. Casiniro M—— 101, 589 
28. Wilfred R. M—— 145,644 
29. TOG Nc 159,008 
30. Joseph 8. S——__ 128, 538 
31. Henry J. A———.. 145, 349 
32. SENJ Mep ee ee (AIS BRR udgange = 
33. G ust S———- a aaa K eee 
34. Stanle y M—. 161, ! 5 
35. Robert C——-__ 154,121L 
36. Adreino A 152, 527 
e x.. eee 146, 96L 
38. Earl Octavious . JI, 660 
39. Edgar William B 150, 802 
40. george 4 „„„„„„%7 154, 669 
. eee A ee EN 141, 825 
nn . A 158, 021 
43. William H. 1 153, 378L 
44. Patrick F. R——— 164, 323 
45. Ned F:: 22 es 170,175L 


40. George F. ( 222, 254 152, 60% L 


47. Walter A. F——~_..._ 222 eel c le 154, 204 
48. Gunaro B 161, 122 
40. French T—— 161,377 
50. James B 145, 034 
51. Hayne W. 160, 135 
52. Henry ye ae eet eel | GMM ORS Tse E EA 
53, Castenzo N. 160, 005 
54. Thomas 8. C—— 171, 487 
BS. CHGS P=. _ Se ð K (CO ABS eee aces 
50. Charles F. 8 175,08 L 
7. Stophen - 168,922 
58. Thomas Nelson 8 25,751 
59. Sider T. 139, 352 
60, John II. R 133, 914 
61. Frank P——. 178, O11L 
62. Genaro V 170, 6L 
63. Edward V. Mx e 157, 05 
64. Gustaf] 150, 850 
65. Willie F. 166, 6191. 
r v lie,, 
67. Hugh A. 8 — 162, 095 
68. Neil J. K —. 153, 669 
69. Carl H—— — 
70. Joo G 173, 667L 
71. Isador J. K———.- 178, 136L 
72. Modesto C oe 166, 984 
73. Logan G. 8 160, 045 
74. Emanuel M. A „ 139,81 
75. Adolph 4A BRE 145,420 
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TEN PER CENT PROFIT ON PRINCIPAL AND INCOME 

Now, remember that Director Hines said that, respecting 
each of the above 75 cases, the court here allows Mr. Commis- 
sioner Fenning, attorney in the Evans Building, 10 per cent of 
the principal of the estate and also 10 per cent of the annual 
income. Verily, Mr. Commissioner Fenning has a bonanza. 
All he has to do is to clip his coupons, He receives from the 
Veterans’ Bureau the estate of each one of these 75 wards, and 
he clips off 10 per cent of same for himself, and then off of 
their income, their compensation paid monthly by the Govern- 
ment and all other income, he clips off of that each month 10 
per cent for himself. 

AND MARTIN MADDEN ALWAYS MEANS WHAT HIE SAYS 

When the chairman of the great Committee on Appropria- 
tions last Thursday said that if Commissioner Fenning was 
having himself appointed guardian for soldiers who had lost 
their minds, and was collecting fees for same, that “he ought 
fo be put out of office,” he mennt just what he said; and my 
prediction is that he will have him put out of office. 

WHEREABOUTS OF 16 YET UNDETERMINED 

I have not vet been able to ascertain the place of confinement 
of the following 16 wards of Commissioner Fenning's, to wit: 
Neils P. J. E „- 204096; Joseph S. S——, 1128538; 


Frank B——, C-218055-L; Edgar William B———, 1-150802; 
Ned F- 213841-L; George F. G——, C-222254; Walter 
A, , C-213797T; Frank P———, C-DC209559; Samuel 


, C-212888; Felix B———. 
196169; Sider 1 C-221119; Gustaf J-———, 0223043; 
Fred L———, 67577; Carl 11 ——, C264 433; and Adolph 
4 —. 140780. They are not in St. Elizabeths. At least 
Dr. William A. White so reports. I have had Dr. William A. 
White, superintendent of St. Elizabeths, to prepare for me a 
list of all Wards of Commissioner Frederick A. Fenning's now 
there, and the above 16 wards are not on such list. The 
Veterans’ Bureau is now tracing them to find out for me their 
whereabouts. They are probably in some other insane asylum 
outside of Washington. 
WASHINGTON GRAND JURY CONDEMNS Sr. ELIZABETHS 

I quote the following excerpts from the report of the grand 

jury filed October 5, 1925: 
REPORT OF THE GRAND JURY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 5, 1925. 

In connection with the inquiry into the cause of the death of William 
Green, a patient of St. Elizabeths Hospital, on the 17th day of July, 
1924, the grund jury made un investigation as to the general condi- 
tions of life at said institution. 

The grand jury visited the hospital in a body and were shown about 
the grounds and through many of the buildings, As William Green 
came to his death in Howard Hall, they inspeeted it with greater care 
and more closely than they did the other buildings. 

There are approximately 4,400 patients and 1,200 attendants in the 
entire institution, about 1,000 of the patients being veterans of the 
World War. We found the hospital greatly overcrowded and most 
deplorable conditions existing as a result of this overcrowding; there 
are some rooms, intended to accommodate 20 single beds, containing 
more than 40 beds; there is scarcely enough room to walk between 
these beds, and consequently there can not be the least privacy for the 
patients in dressing or undressing. 


, C-160369 ; Stephen P——— 


CONCERNING HOWARD HALL, WHERÐ GREEN WAS MURDERED 


There Is an open court in the center of the building about 100 feet 
square, called by the inmates the “bull pen.“ This is the only 
recreation space available, and here the dangerous as well as the noisy 
patients mingle with those whose minds are almost normal. This 
intermingling must be very depressing to the latter class of patients. 

After examining conditions in Howard Hall the members of the 
grand jury could readily believe the statement of the guard, who said: 
“Ifa man went in there—Howard Hall—with a perfectly sound mind, 
he would be hopelessly insane in less than three years. If 1 were an 
inmate, I would go crazy in less than a year,” 

As there is no assembly hall in the building, it is but seldom that 
religious services are held, and accordingly the spiritual well-being of 
the patients is sadly neglected; there is nothing to break the dead 
monotony from one end of the week to the other. 

Among the witnesses who were summoned and appeared before us, 
including present patients of the hospital, former inmates, and others 
well acquainted with the present inmates, many expressed the belief 
that there are many persons now conffned there who are not now and 
never were insane, but who have been sent there for ulterior motives. 
Like stories have been in circulation in Washington for a long time, 
and whether true or false, they are unquestionably injuring the hos- 
pital in the estimation of the people of this clty, and some steps 
should be taken to clear up the situation, 

We suggest that Congress be asked to authorize a commission, the 
members thereof to be appointed by the President, to act in con- 
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junction with the superintendent and medical staff of the hospital, in 
carefully investigating the history and mental condition of every 
questionable case there, to the end that full justice may be done to 
each. This great institutfon will then occupy the position it should 
in the estimation of the people of this city and of the entire country, 
Respectfully submitted for the grand jury. 
` DANIEL A. EDWARDS, Foreman. 


AND GRAND JURY INDICTED FOR MURDER 


And at the same time this grand jury for Washington, D. C., 
on October 5, 1925, returned into court n true bill of indictment 
against two men for the murder of William Green in the said 
Howard Hall of St. Blizabeths, which had occurred 15 months 
before that time. Why did they wait so long? I will let a 
soldier, Mr. John A. Savage, of 1317 New York Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C., tell you through his letter published in the 
O. E. Library Critic in its issue of February 24, 1926, wherein 
Mr. Savage said: 

The St. Elizabeths situation is such as to compel immediate action 
of some kind to relieve a condition which I had never dreamed before 
could exist in this country and which would be hard for anyone who 
did not know to believe. 

Last summer I found an old Army comrade of mine in St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital, where he had been contined for nearly five years. He 
was not in the slightest mentally deranged. I was not able to get a 
hearing for him before any of the courts, 

1 found that there were many others similarly confined, thrown in 
by bureaucratic orders for which there were no legal grounds. 

The Army, the Veterans’ Bureau, the Navy, and the Department of 
Justice have been using this hospital for a muzzling station wherein to 
bury persons who have criticized officials in these departments. In 
such cases the vietim is thrown in the hospital and held incommunicado 
behind cement walls, in a division known as Howard Hall. 1 found 
that in July, 1924, William Green had been beaten to death by attend- 
ants. Before the grand jury, about January, 1925, two or three half 
witted patients were called to testify, while three men who were 
perfectly sane who witnessed the killing were not allowed to go before 
the grand jury, and it found no bill, and the officials proclaimed un 
* exoneration,” 

I found Green's widow and prepared for her a petition for another 
grand jury inquiry, and the excluded witnesses were produced, und on 
October 5, 1925, the grand jury indicted Green's slayers. 

George C. Tisdale was shangbaled into St. Elizabeths 12 years ago. 
He is not insane and never was. White has beld him and denied access 
to him of friends and counsel, I nrade written demand on Doctor 
White for a copy of Tisdale’s commitment. White refused it. The 
District Code provides a forfeiture of $500 In such a case. We sued 
and yesterday got judgment against White for $500. 


DR, WILLIAM A, WHITE LOVES MONEY HIMSELF 


It will be remembered that on December 10, 1925, I showed 
from this floor that Dr. William A. White admitted in his letter 
to me that when Clarence Darrow got him to go to Chicago to 
testify to save the necks of Leopold and Loeb that he received 
$250 per day for as long as two weeks, but he refused to tell 
how much more he received or how much he had received for 
giving his testimony in other criminal cases. 

And I then read a statement from Hon. Hubert Work, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, stating that the law requires Dr. William 
A. White “to devote his whole time” to the welfare of 
St. Elizabeths, for which the Government pays him a salary of 
$7,500 per year and furnishes to him free for himself and fam- 
ily their residence, their furnishings, their servants, their food, 
their lights, heat, gas, water, laundry, and medical attention. 
All of the above ‘things are furnished free by the Goyernment 
to Doctor White and his family. 

NATURALLY SYMPATHIZES WITH COMMISSIONER FENNING 

Both believe in making money on the side. Very naturally, 
Doctor White sympathizes with Commissioner Fenning. The 
Star yesterday reported that— 

Dr. William A. White, superintendent of St. Elizabeths ‘Hospital, 
frankly came out with praise for Mr. Fenning— 


And so forth. 

And most likely in return Commissioner Fenning will praise 
Doctor White for being able to separate the rich Leopolds and 
Loebs from $250 per day for 14 days and for the manner in 
which he has been running Howard Hall, upon which the grand 
jury commented. 

INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATE 


Dr. William A. White and Commissioner Fenning are close 
personal friends. They have been working together for years. 
Dr. J. Ramsey Nevitt, coroner of Washington, is a brother- 
in-law of Commissioner Fenning, they having married sisters, 
So, when patients die in St. Elizabeths, Doctor White does 
not expect any report thas may be made by the coroner to 
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reflect upon him. Up to November 4, 1925, Commissioner Fen- 
ning’s brother, Carl Fenning, was employed in the Patent 
Office at 85,600 per year, but resigned on November 4, 1925, 
to accept a position as an assistant to the Attorney General 
of the United States, “with compensation to be determined 
by the Attorney General not to exceed $8,500 per annum,“ but 
Curl Fenning has drawn $775 per month ever since he began 
work in November. In other words, on November 4, 1925, Carl 
Fenning was drawing $467 per month in the Patent Office, 
und he moved that day to the Attorney General's office and 
has since drawn $775 per month. And he is in a key position in 
the particular department where, when any suits are filed 
against the United States respecting the Veterans Bureau, he 
cap report to Commissioner Fenning, his brother. 
JUST HOW DOCTOR WHITE AND COMMISSIONER FENNING MANAGE IT 


On March 19, 1926, Dr. William A. White sent me a list of 
the patients now in St. Elizabeths Hospital who are wards of 
Commissioner Fenning, writing me in purt as follows: 


Sr. Evtzanerns HOSPITAL, 
Washington, D. C. March 19, 1926, 
Hon, Tuomas L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives. 

Mr Dean Mu. BLANTON: In reply to your inquiry of the 17th 
instant, we are preparing n list of the patients of this hospital for 
you who are wards of Mr. Frederick A. Fenning. This list embraces 
the names of such wards, their native State, and how long they lave 
been here.. +, 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM A. Wurm, Superintendent. 


LIST EMPRACES NAMES OF 103 WARDS 


This list sent me by Doctor White on March 19, 1926, 
embraces the names of 103 wards of Commissioner Fenning, 
registered in this one insane asylum. Is not that a shame- 
ful disgrace upon this District and upon the Goyernment of the 
United States? Why, it is common knowledge that among the 
legal fraternity of Washington Commissioner Fenning is known 
as “the lunacy lawyer.” He has been reaping a golden harvest 
from these poor unfortunates who are shut up in St. Elizabeths. 

Whenever it has developed that a “new arrival” has an 
estate or is to receive monthly compensation from the Gov- 
ernment, the information is tipped out to Attorney Frederick A. 
Fenning, and steps are immediately taken for his appointment 
as guardian, and he receives 10 per cent of the principal of such 
estate and 10 per cent of all income therefrom, including the 
monthly compensation from the Government. And when you 
are guardian for wards that number up to 103 in one Govern- 
ment insane asylum, your revenue is beyond fondest expecta- 
tions. I am now having the courts prepare a complete state- 
ment showing all amounts that have been received by Com- 
missioner Fenning from the estates of his mental defective 
wards, and from the monthly compensation paid by the Gov- 
ernment, I have the names of the parties in St. Elizabeths 
who have been furnishing this valuable information to Mr. 
Fenning, upon which he has had himself appointed as guardian 
in so many cases, 

PROFITS EVEN AFTER DEATH 


Since July 1, 1925, Commissioner Fenning has had five of 
his wards to die in St. Elizabeth's. One died on July 3, 1925, 
nuother died on July 12, 1925, another died on December 2, 
1925, another died on January 31, 1926, and another died on 
February 24, 1926. I am reliably informed that Commissioner 
Wenning has many wards in St. Elizabeths whom he has never 
seen, yet from whose estates he regularly draws his 10 per cent. 
And I am also reliably informed that when his wards die, Mr. 
Fenning manages still to control the administration of some of 
their estates. 

UNDERTAKER SCANDAL 

Yesterday there were 4,417 patients in St. Elizabeths. 
die there annually. New-ones are taken in there each month 
by squads. The turnover is enormous. Until a short time ago 
the firm of Joseph Gawler's Sons (Inc.) enjoyed an exclusive 
monopoly on all undertaking business at St. Elizabeths. Finally 
the undertakers of Washington got tired of it and raised a riot, 
since which time Mr. Gawler now gets only the greater part of 
it. Commissioner Fenning is alleged to be Gawler's attorney. 
I have some very interesting statements from Washington 
citizens familiar with affairs at St. Elizabeths concerning 
White, Fenning, and Gawler. 

JUDGE KATHRYN SELLERS KNEW WITAT SHE KNEW 


When Judge Kathryn Sellers testified before our committee 
not long ago that any policeman in Washington had the power 
to place a person in an insane asylum here, I told her she must 
be mistaken. But she knew what she was talking about. I 
have looked up the law and the custom preyailing here, 


Many 
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LAW PASSED BY CONGRESS 


Under the act passed by Congress, approved April 27, 1904, 
known as Public, No. 177— 


An act to authorize the apprehension and detention of insane per- 
sons in thé District of Columbia, and providing for the temporary 
commitment in the Government Hospital for the Insane, and for other 
purposes. 


Section 1 of said act provided: 


That any member of the Metropolitan polica of the District of Co- 
lumbia or any other officer In said District authorized to make arrests 
is hereby authorized and empowered to apprehend and detain, without 
warrant, any insane person or person of unsound mind found on any 
street, avenue, alicy, or other public highway, or found in any publie 
building or other public place within the District of Columbia. 


And so forth. And then it provides that such officer shall 
file with the superintendent of police an afidavit setting forth 
the facts, 

Section 2 of said act authorizes the superintendent of police 
to order the apprehension and detention, without warrant, of 
any indigent person alleged to be of unsound mind whenever 
two responsible residents make affidavits that they believe facts 
to exist warranting it, and two physicians certify that such is 
their opinion. 

Section 3 of said act authorizes the commissioners to place 
such persons in St. Elizabeths for as much as 30 days, pending 
the formal commitment. 

TRACTICR NOW IN VOGUE 


Under said law the following has now become the practice: 
Any policeman can arrest, without warrant, anyone he deems 
of unsound mind; then he with another officer or person exe- 
cutes the aflidavits; then he gets two physicians (usually the 
professionals ready and waiting) to execute the unsworn 
certificates, and then into Gallinger Hospital behind the bars 
the poor person goos for so-called observation. And when any 
person is under observation for alleged mental disorder the 
most natural things that they do are always deemed the best 
evidence of their unsoundness of mind. And by the end of tlio 
week, when there has accumulated in Gallinger Hospital a 
police patrol wagon full of them, a blank temporary commit- 
ment to St. Elizabeths is filled out for each one of them, and 
these blanks are then sent to the District Building, where as 
many as ‘two of the commissioners perfunctorily sign them all, 
and then the poor unfortunates are all huddled into the patrol 
wagon and into St. Elizubeths they go, when no warrant has 
ever issued, no trial has ever been had, and no chance has 
even been given them to prove their sanity, 


AND NOT FOR 30 DAYS ONLY 


If the law which permits these temporary commitments by 
the commissioners to be for only 30 days were complied with, 
it would not be quite so bad. But in instances people have 
been kept in St. Rlizabeths for as much as eight months under 
said temporary commitments issued by the comniissioners be- 
fore they were ever sent before a court to be tried for lunacy 
by a jury. Doctor White can make what is known as an 
“excuse for not bringing them to court.” He can claim that 
they are not in a physical condition to anthorize it. Ile can 
claim that they are not in the proper mental condition, And 
under such excuses he has retained many there long after the 
50 days. 

SOME OF MR, FENNING’S MOST RECENT LUNACY CASES 


The following are some of the most recent lunacy cases 
which Commissioner Fenning has filed: No, 10823, No. 10839, 
No. 10890, No. 11041, No. 11092, and No. 11137, showing that 
he intends to carry on the business despite Lis duties as com- 
missioner, 

WORK NOT WELL PERFORMED 


The duties of his office as commissioner require every mo- 
ment of his time. He has been making a mess of his official 
business. I will mention just a few illustrations of his silly 
performances. You will remember how long ago in the dead 
of winter he attempted to put into effect an order to require 
all automobiles to be housed at night in garages, when he 
knew that it would require 22,000 owners of curs to dispose of 
them because garage space was that much short, and Members 
of Congress had to stop him. 

You will remember that, without notice or warning, he called 
Inspector Albert J. Headley into his office and told him that 
he had demoted him from inspector to captain, and has never 
yet given cither Inspector Headley or anyone else any reason 
for it; and Inspector Headley, who lias served houorably about 
30 years, when he soon retires, will retire at a reduced salary be- 
cause of Fenning foolishness, 
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You will remember his cruel treatment of Sergt. Robert E. 
Lee just a few days ugo. Sergeant Lee is G feet 2½ inches 
tall, Weighs 225 pounds, is 55 years old, is a perfect giant, and 
for three years had not missed a day for sickness, yet by Com- 
missioner Fenning was retired, notwithstanding all of his 
superior officers testified that he was a magnificent policeman 
and officer aud performed perfect service at all times. And 
this officer, whose son was making an effort to graduate in 
George Washington University now suffers because of Fenning 
foolishness. 

You will remember that a short time ago Commissioner Fen- 
ning notified various heads of executive departments under him 
that henceforth they could not come to Congressmen or Sena- 
tors but must submit all matters through his office. And then 
when I confronted him with his Fenning foolishness he denied 
it. To show this I will quote the following from page 115 of 
the heariugs before the Committee on Appropriations on the 
District of Columbia supply bill: 


Mr, Fusk. At this point we will be glad to hear Congressman 
BLANTON, of Texas. 

Mr. BLAxtox, Mr. Chairman, I want to call your attention to just 
one case that will open your cyes as to conditions relative to the pay 
of some of the District employees, I am not speaking now of the 
higher ups, but of the lower downs, There is in the District Building 
a man. named Joseph C. M. Abell. He handles checks and money, ap- 
proximately $25,000.000 a year. He is receiving $1,440 a year. I 
am fighting bolshevism in the United States and am looking for every- 
thing that could operate as a cause for the production of bolshevism 
or communism. Where you have an employee handling $25,000,000 a 
year, and he receives a paltry salary of $1,440, I can understand how 
these measly communistic ideas might come into his mind against his 
Government, A man with a wife and a houseful of little children per- 
forming that service is entitled to more pay than that. 

Mr. Funk. I agree with you there, having heard but one side. 

Mr. BLANTON. I spoke to the commissioner here last night about 
that particular case. 

Mr. FRNNING. Congressman, have you discussed the duties of this 
man with the collector of taxes? 

Mr. BLANTON, No. The commissioners have a rule down there that 
you have got to discuss everything through the commissioners, and I 
am going to help break up that rule before I leave Congress. I have 
the right, as a Member of Congress, to go to any employee of the 
Government and ask him about the Government business. I do not like 
the rule that the commissioners have there. 

Mr. FENNING. I know of no such rule. 

Mr. BLANTON. I had a talk with you over the phone about my having 
access to the Insurance commissioner, and you then told me that I shonld 
be satisfied to get my information from the commissioners. I expect 
to get my information from all sources obtainable. 

NOW PROTECTS STREET CANS IN ROBBING PEOPLE 

It is provided in the charters of the street cars here that 
they shall never charge more than 5 cents fare. All through 
the World War the fare was only 5 cents. Not until November 
1, 1919, practically a year after the armistice, was the fare 
raised above 5 cents. The Capital Traction Co. did not want 
any raise. It was perfectly willing to continue at 5 cents. But 
becunse the Washington Railway & Electric Co., which claimed 
to be the poor company, asked for a raise, the Commissioners 
of the District authorized u raise on November 1, 1919, from 
5 cents to 7 cents, and then on May 1, 1920, they again author- 
ized a raise to 8 cents fare for both systems, when the Capital 
Traction Co, asserted that it did not want more than 5 cents. 
And the commissioners thus forced upon ‘the Capital Traction 
Co. an increase of 8 cents on ench fare more than it wanted. 

THE POOR men COMPANY 

Now, remeber, that the raise was made because the com- 
missioners claimed that the Washington Railway & Electric 
Co. was a poor company and needed more revenue. But I want 
you to notice how it has made millions in profits on its common 
stock as a natural consequence of the unwarranted action of 
the commissioners. 

ITS COMMON STOCK 

I will give you the market quotations on the common stock of 
the Washington Railway & Electric Co. for the past few years: 

In February, 1922, their common stock was worth 3814; 
in March it was worth 39; in April, 1922, 3934; in May, 40%; 
in June, 50%; in September, 5714; in October, 58; in Novem- 
ber, 64; in December, 1922, it was worth 68%. 

In February, 1923, it was worth 69144; in June, 701%. In 
January, 1924, it was worth 71; in February, 7176; in March, 
7176; in April, 72; in May, 72%; in June, 79½; in July, 82. 
Just a year and a half before that time that stock was worth 
only 381%. In November, 1924, it went up to 8744, and in 
December, 1924, it went up to 90. Now notice 1925: In Jan- 
uary, 1925, it went up to 101; in February up to 103; in 
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March, 108½; in April up to 109; in May, 1925, up to 123%; 
and in June, 1925, up to 124%. 

In August, 1925, its common stock went up to 182. In Novem- 
ber, it went up to 235, and in December, 1925, it went up to 250. 

The above figures were farnished me by Major Covell, assist- 
ant to the engineer commissioner, hence we may deem that 
they are reliable. Thus as a natural result of the unwarranted 
action of the commissioners in increasing the fare from 5 cents 
to 8 cents, the common stock of this company soured from 
38 ½ in February, 1922, to 250 in December, 1925, which is 656 
per cent increase and which made millions of profits for the 
officers and directors of this company. And Commissioner 
Fenning still permits these street railways to charge 8 cents 
fare, when their charters authorize only 5 cents, and he could 
stop it to-morrow if he wanted to do so. 

IMPOSSIBLE TO GET RECTIFYING LEGISLATION REPORTED 


In the last Congress I introduced a bill to annul the action 
of the commissioners and force the fare back to 5 cents, as 
provided in the charters. I could never get the bill out cf 
committee. As soon as this Congress met I again introduced 
the bill, and it was referred to a subcommittee, and when I 
counted noses I found that the committee stood five to four 
against the bill, hence I refused under such circumstances to 
waste any of my time in a two months’ hearing when I knew 
nothing could be accomplished. 

STREET CARS IMMUNE FROM TRAFFIC REGULATIONS 


The commissioners have refused to make the street cars 
observe stop signals. When I introduced a bill to require 
street cars to observe all traffic stop signals, the commissioners 
reported adversely against such bill, and it was over their 
fight and protest that I got you colleagues to vote that pro- 
yjsion into the recent amendments to the traffic law passed by 
the House. 

SOUGHT TO RESTRICT DR. WILLIAM A. WIIITB 

It will be remembered that on January 11, 1926, when the 
supply bill was before the House making appropriations for 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, I then offered the following amend- 
ment: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: On page 107, line 17, after the 
word “ patient,” add a colon and the following proviso, to wit: “ Pro- 
vided, That no part of the money appropriated by this paragraph shall 
be used to pny the salary of any Government official who shall enter 
into un agreement with criminals to testify In their behalf in considera- 
tion of which such criminals agree to pay substantial remuneration,” 


And immediately one of Doctor White's friends made a 
point of order against it, and it was ruled out on point of 
order, when if same had not been made I believe 80 per cent 
of those present wonld have passed the amendment. Be- 
cause in the Senate it would not be subject to the point of 
order, I immediately wrote the following letter, hoping to get 
the amendment placed in the bill in the Senate, to wit: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 12, 1926, 
Hon. EARLE MAYFIELD, 
United States Senator, Scnate Office Building. 

My Dran SENATOR: I am inclosing you herewith a copy of yester- 
day's CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, on pages 1857 and 1858 of which you 
will note the amendment I offered that would stop Dr. Willam A. 
White, a Government official who owes all of his time to the Gov- 
ernment, from selling his testimony to such criminals as Leopold and 
Loeb for $250 per day for two weeks he spent in Chicago in their 
behalf to save them from a just hanging. 

Doctor White gets $7,500 salary, gets his home, food, servants, heat, 
light, gas, water, medical attention, and fuel, all furnished to him freo 
by the Government for himself and family, and he is under contract 
to give all of his time to the Government. 

This amendment was subject to a point of order in the House, but 
when they go to put that $218,000 for the colored school (Howard 
University) back Into the Dill, you can force this amendment on the 
bill in the Senate, and I hope that you will take a firm stand to do so. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas L. BLANTON, 

And I shall not stop until I get such a restriction passed, to 
preyent Doctor White selling his testimony against the Gov- 
ernment and law enforcement. 

COMMITTEE OF CONGRESS MUST INVESTIGATE 

A committee of Congress must investigate St, Elizabeths, 
and it will find that whenever a person that is sent there by 
the Army, or the Navy, or the Veterans’ Bureau, or the Depart- 
ment of Justice, alleged to be a lunatic, and he has an estate, 
that Doctor White immediately writes a letter to the court 
stating that such lunatic has money or property, and that Doe- 
tor White himself suggests that Mr. Frederick A. Fenning be 
appointed committee or guardian, and this is why so many 
appointments have been made. 


MORE TRUTH THAN POETRY 


There is more truth than poetry in the statement of Mr. 
Savage that 

The Army, the Veterans’ Bureau, the Navy, and the Department 
of Justice have been using St. Elizabeths for a muzzling station 
wherein to bury persons who have criticized officials in these 
departments. 


Of course, the above is no reflection upon the heads of these 
four departments, as they have not been cognizant of what has 
heen going on, as it is some underofficial who does the “ bury- 
ing.” Gen. Frank T. Hines, Director of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bareau, is a splendid, honest, efficient, conscientious 
official. But he has as the general counsel at the head of all 
legal matters in his bureau an incompetent, who knows no law, 
who has no standing, who is known all over Washington as 
“Poker Bill Smith,“ and who should be taken out of such 
position, 

HOW THE NAVY HANDLES IT 

Walter E. B———, from Blair County, Pa., has been incar- 
cerated in St. Elizabeths since November, 1924. In order that 
his mother might handle his money and property, and save the 
fees paid here to an outsider, she took out guardianship pro- 
ceedings in. the boy’s home jurisdiction in Blair County, Pa., 
where in accordance with law she was appointed by her pro- 
bate court as the guardian for the person and estate of her 
son, and as such guardian, she was duly authorized to receive 
any and all sums of money due him either by the Government 
or by individuals. And she duly filed evidence of such au- 
thority with the Navy Department here in Washington, and 
requested that monthly payments due her son should be paid 
to her as his legal guardian, 


BUT THE NAVY WOULD NOT RECOGNIZE SUCH GUARDIANSHIP 


Note the following letter to our colleague from Pennsylvania: 


“Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1926. 
Hon. J. BANKS KURTZ, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN Kurtz: In re the case of Walter Edward 
„ CGM (PA) F-38-c, the records of the Bureau of Supplies aud 
Accounts show that a transcript of the decree of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, Blair County, Pa., dated March 2, 1925, appointing Mrs. 
Annie the guardian of Walter E. » was recelyed on 
March 8, 1926. 

Information obtained from St. Elizabeths Hospital revealed that 
Walter E. has been a patient in that lustitutlon continu- 
ously since November 26, 1024. 

Under the rulings of the Judge Advocate General of the Navy, 
it is necessary that the guardian of incompetent members of the 
Vleet Naval Reserve be appointed by a court having jurisdiction over 
the person of the incompetent, before the appointment can be ree- 
ognized by the Navy Department and checks forwarded to the 
guardian, 

* 


* . . ° * . 
Yours sincerely, 

CrArgtas Monnts, 
Paymaster General of the Navy. 


Thus we see that the Judge Advocate General of the Navy 
requires that concerning a boy who lives in Blair County, 
Pa., whose family all live there, because the boy is incarcerated 
nere in St. Elizabeths, guardianship proceedings be taken out 
here, thus playing right into the hands of these professional 
guardians who make their living off of such wards of this 
Government. 

His mother preferred that his compensation each month be 
paid to her rather than to one of these professional Washing- 
ton guardians. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. She is a sensible mother. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is not that a damnable outrage? Because 
a Pennsylvania boy has been put into St. Elizabeths here in 
Washington the United States Navy Department will not recog- 
nize the proper guardianship proceeding taken out by his 
mother at her home in Blair County, Pa., and pay to her the 
money that is due, but requires that it must be done in Wash- 
ington, and thus the professional guardian of Washington reaps 
the benefit. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Do they contest about the question 
that the boy's legal domicile is his home, and insist that, be- 
cause he is in the Navy, he must be domiciled in Washington? 

Mr. BLANTON. That is what they told Congressman KURTZ. 
‘And because of such ruling, and improper laws here, of the 
many poor unfortunates out here in St. Elizabeths many have 
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had Commissioner Fenning appointed for them as guardian. 
How many would you guess? 

Mr. LINTHIOUM. One hundred and two. 

Mr. BLANTON. The list here from Dr. William A. White 
admits the names of 103 cases, where Mr. Fenning gets 10 
per cent in each case. No wonder he gets himself appointed. 
It is profitable. 

Mr. KELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will. 

Mr. KELLER. In what way did he have himself appointed? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will say to the gentleman that his par- 
ticular and dependable friend, Dr. William A. White, specially 
recommends him to the court, and has him appointed. Ho 
stands in with Dr. William A. White 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. They are relatives, are they not? 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Florida says they are 
related. I am not prepared to state yet; I do not know. I am 
not going to state anything but what I haye checked up and 
know to be true, but I do know this, that every time a lunatic 
comes to that asylum, and he has an estate, Mr. Fenning is 
made guardian, and where he has no estate Mr. Commissioner 
Fenning is not interested in him at all. The poor lunatic out 
there without any estate, Mr. Fenning is not guardian for him. 

NAVY DETS MPN DIP ron WANT OP PROPER TREATMENT 


I have just received this morning the following letter from 
Dr. Miley B. Wesson, of 1275 Flood Building, San Francisco, 
Catif., showing that one of our sailor boys has almost died for 
want of proper treatment by the Navy: 


(Dr. Miley B. Wesson, 1275 Flood Building) 


San Francisco, March 16, 1926. 
The Hon, Tuomas L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Mr. BLANTON : This communication is addressed to you because 
of your reputation for fearlessness. When I was a student at the 
University of Texas tho members of the Athenaeum still told storivs 
of your fight for decency in university politics. Later, when I lived 
in El Paso, Tex., we often heard that as a district judge in Abileno 
you were continuing your fight against crooked politics. Since that 
time the newspapers bave kept us informed of the fact that you have 
not succumbed to the blandishments of the bureaucrats and are con- 
tinuing your fight for decency. For that reason I am writing you con- 
cerning the folowing matter: 

On November 5, 1925, a sailor, Frederick Nicholson, of the U. 8. 8. 
Pennsylvania, was sent to me for diagnosis. He had a swollen testicle, 
which had followed a blow. Ile stated that he had been examined 
by many naval doctors and had been in naval hospitals for examination 
and diagnosis only a few months before. He had been told that his 
swollen testicle was due to inflammation and that it would clear up 
of its own accord. I made a diagnosis of cancer and told him that 
tumors of this type were the most malignant known to sclence and that 
practically all caused death within four years, The only possibility of 
cure seemed to He in a new form of powerful X rays to be used Imme- 
diately after operntlon. Inasmuch as the naval authorities had not 
recognized his condition and rather belittled his worrying about it, he 
asked for immediate operation. This was done the following day and 
the diagnosis confirmed by the pathologist. 

A year ago I had a similar case in the Army. The authorities at 
Letterman Hospital were notified Immediately and told that the patient 
should have deep therapy at once. The patient was sent to St. Lukes 
Hospital and treated. Later authority was received from Washington 
for the treatment which was In progress. Knowing that the Army had 
this arrangement with St. Lukes Hospital, I took this patient to the 
same place and the day of operation notified the captain of the U. S. S. 
Pennsylvania, asking that authority be obtained immediately by wire 
for the treatment, which would be begun two days later. 

No authority was asked for by the proper officers; the first courso 
of treatment was finished; the patient was notified to return for his 
second course of treatment; the naval authorities sent the man back 
to the naval hospital at Mare Island and granted him a leave of 
absence to get his second course of treatment without making any 
arrangements for paying the bills. Inasmuch as 1 was morally 
responsible to the hospital for the bill, I asked them to refuse to 
accept the patient for treatment until arrangements were made as to 
finances, At the samo time tho patient was notified to report two 
days later, as his treatments would be given even if the Government 
did not pay for them. 

The inclosed coples of correspondence give the details, 

St. Luke's Hospital is a semicharitable institution, but as their 
means is limited, if they give free treatment to wards of the Govern- 
ment, then worthy local cases will have to be neglected. The bill 
has been held up because of technicalities in the Naval Department. 
If the Naval Department recognizes their responsibility to pay for tho 
second course of Xray treatments, then they should pay the man's 
hospital bill while he is receiving them, and also they should pay for 
the preceding X-ray treatments. If the treatments had been given 
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before the proper officers were notified that they were absolutely 
neccessary in order to save the man's life, some naval officer might 
have had his feclings hurt. However, full detalls were sent to all in 
authority. 

A cancer will often spread all over the body within a few days after 
an incision has been made into it. For that reason treatment must 
be begun immediately after incision. 

Tho question of the surgeon’s bill is not involved. I charged the 
pationt for his examination, dlagnosis, and operation the tame fec 
customarily charged in San Francisco for a circumcision. The patient 
will pry that bill himself, and he has paid his hospital eharges con- 
tracted at the time of the operation. 

In the early days in west Texas bowie knives were rather common. 
If you have yours with you in Washington, will you not unsheath it 
and cut through the mazes of red tape that naval subordinates are 
winding about this mutter? What is needed is apparently a little less 
law and a little more justice and equity. I want to see this boy live, 
and I know you do, and I know that you have no love for ineficient 
bureaucrats. 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. B. Wesson, 


THESE POOR BOYS IN Sr. ELIZABETHS ARE OCR WARDS 


I am one of those who stood on this floor on April 6, 1917, and 
voted our country into war. And I helped to vote these boys 
into the trenches of France. And when they come back shell- 
shocked and mentally deranged, we are all responsible for them 
and should demand fair trentment for them. I am one here 
who feels responsible for them, and I am not going to remain 
silent aud let one of the District Commissioners here rob them. 

Mr. KING. Have you any evidence to show either Doctor 
White or the commissioner haye corruptly administered any of 
these estates? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, what is corruption? Charging 10 per 
cent? No; they have kept within the law on charges. But here 
is where the vice comes in. The law says that he can charge 
10 per cent of their principal and 10 per cent of their income, 
and the Jaw says that Mr. Commissioner Fenning when he 
draws $7,500 salary from the District government and the 
United States Government, because part is paid by the United 
States Government, he must give all of his time to the duties of 
his office, and he is not so giving his time, but is reaping a 
golden harvest from the estates of poor unfortunates. Does the 
gentleman from Illinois see any vice in that? 

Mr. KING. The whole country is doing that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not one of those who say that the 
whole country is doing wrong. But this is a moral wrong, 
although there may be no specific violation of law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think I see this vice in it. These boys 
are not District of Columbia boys, and as long as Mr. Fen- 
ning is guardian of the estates he is going to resist their being 
removed near to their homes. Is not that the great danger? 

Mr. BLANTON. That is just what happened to that poor 
Pennsylvania boy. His mother could not qualify as guardian 
and receive his money, but it has to be paid to a professional 
guardian here in Washington. And when the relatives of this 
Florida boy ask that they be allowed to qualify as guardian 
and receiye his money, such boon is denied them, and Com- 
missioner Fenuing continues to draw it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. What is the other compensation which 
this commissioner is drawing? 

Mr. BLANTON. He gets a salary of $7,500 and is furnished 
an automobile and its upkeep and other emoluments, for 
which he should give all of his time. And all of these special 
fees of 10 per cent of the principle and income of the estates 
of these 103 wards of his out at St. Elizabeths are velvet 
to him on the side to the tune of an enormous amount each 
year. I am advised that upon every dollar of their estate that 
he spends on these wards he receives a special commission on 
such expenses. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. And expenses? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; on every expense. If his ward has 
been left $10,000 in war-risk insurance, Commissioner Fenning 
as his guardian gets $1,000 to start with, and then he gets 10 
per cent on all the income he can bring in on that estate. 

Mr. CULLEN. I understand he is a District commissioner? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. CULLEN. Does not the law prohibit him from haying 
other employment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but he accepts it, nevertheless, 
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Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield once 
more? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. KING. With reference to the 103 cases in St. Bliza- 
beths, they would have to pay their 10 per cent to some other 
guardian if Mr. Fenning had not been appointed. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Why not appoint the mother? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. Why should not the Navy Depart- 
ment prefer to pay the boy's money to his mother? Why does 
it prefer to pay it to an outsider, to a professional guardian? 
I am insisting that relatives of these poor boys should be 
allowed to qualify as their guardians and receive their money 
for them, and that it should not be paid to outsiders. 


Mr. KING. What does the lunatic say? 
Mr. GREEN of Florida. He is made a victim of a human 
yulture. 


Mr. CULLEN. 
another question ? 

Mr. BLANTON, In a moment I will, gladly. I am reliably 
informed that Commissioner Fenning’s income from this guar- 
dianship business aggregates an enormous sum. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Who bonds the guardian? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Fenning is the attorney for them, I 
have been informed. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. 
Fenning, too, 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not know as to that. The gentleman 
from Florida says it is se, but I have not yet checked it up 
and can speak oniy from hearsay as to that. 

Mr. CULLEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. CULLEN. I am very much interested in the veterans 
and in the hospital work. That has been a part of my life's 
work, If the gentleman can answer this question, I would like 
him to do so. If there is a request made on Commissioner 
Fenning to transfer one of these unfortunate wards to his home 
and representation is made by his parents that they are willing 
to take the responsibility 

Mr. BLANTON. He will not do it. 

Mr. CULLEN. He absolutely refuses to do it? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Green] has been trying for a year to get his Florida boy 
transferred, but he has not succeeded. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. I may say further that they pass 
the buck many times in this way: He says he is willing pro- 
vided the doctors are willing; then, they shuffle the cards and 
eventually the doctors say they do not want him moved. They 
are in cahoots, and those human yultures are preying upon 
the men who fought to defend this country. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. And we are going to stop it. 

Mr. GIBSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. GIRSON. I was necessarily ont of the Chamber when 
the gentleman stated the number of patients at St. Elizabeths. 

Mr. BLANTON. One hundred and three, and there are 
75 veterans of the World War from the Veterans’ Bureau in 
insane asylums now for whom Fenning is guardian. But 16 
of these 75 are not in St. Elizabeths; 16 of them are in other 
insane asylums elsewhere in the country whose locations I 
have not yet found out. 

Mr. GIBSON. Has the gentleman any information as to 
the other cases? 

Mr. BLANTON. There are lots of them. 

Mr. GIBSON. There are hundreds of them, are there not? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have been so informed, but I am not 
making that statement becanse I am trying to speak only 
about those cases I have checked up and know about. I am 
not going to make a statement about Mr. Fenning or any- 
body else unless I have checked it up. 

Mr. GIBSON. Does the gentleman know how much he re- 
coives, on an average, per month from these cases at St. Eliza- 
beths? 

Mr. BLANTON. Judge Walter I. McCoy, who is the chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, as- 
sured me at 11 o'clock to-day that he is having that report 
made for me now. He says it will take quite a long time to pre- 
pare it, but I am going to show you in that report just how 
much Mr. Fenning has received in every case, and I will put 
that in the Record later on. 

Mr. HAMMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. LET 

Mr. HAMMER. I am not interested in defending or attack- 
ing Mr. Fenning, but I want to ask the gentleman if he has 
investigated the case of the gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. BLANTON. Tes. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman answer 


And the bonding is done through 
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Mr. HAMMER. Has the gentleman checked that up? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but not completely. 

Mr. HAMMER. Did the gentleman see the order that was 
made and the recommendation which Mr. Fenning made as to 
that matter, and did the gentleman rend it? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have so much to do that I am going to let 
the gentleman from Florida handle his Florida case. I am 
going to take up the cases of parties who bave not had some- 
body interested in them. The gentleman from Florida has been 
working on his case for a year. 

Mr. HAMMER. I have seen all of the papers and have 
checked them up. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, when the gentleman gets time I am 
going to let him tell about it. - 

Mr. HAMMER. I would like to correct a statement made by 
the gentleman. I think Mr. Fenning has done enough without 
misrepresenting him in that particular, 

Mr. BLANTON. Have I misrepresented liim? 

Mr. HAMMER. The gentleman says I can get time, but I 
think the gentleman could make the correction himself. I have 
seen every paper in that case, investigated it, and checked it up. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman take exception to any 
statement I have made? 

Mr. HAMMER. I do not think the gentleman has made a 
correct statement. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. HAMMER. About the Florida case. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have not mentioned the Florida case. 
The gentleman from Florida mentioned it. 

Mr. HAMMER. The gentleman did, and he said he had in- 
vestigated it. 

Mr. BLANTON, But I did not make any statement about 
the Florida case, except to comment on what the gentleman 
from Florida himself charged. 

Mr, GREEN of Florida. 
and will have it here shortly. 

Mr. HAMMER. If the gentleman 
state 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not want the gentleman from North 
Carolina to defend Mr. Fenning and Doctor White in my time. 
Let him do that in his own time. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentieman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman from Texas has been a 
judge and is a lawyer. Has the gentleman looked up the 
question of law and ascertained whether or not the law requires 
that a guardian must be appointed in the jurisdiction in which 
the person of the lunatic is? 

Mr. BLANTON. I think that can be contended for if St. 
Elizabeths is their legal domicile, but it is not; under our 
present law in the District, yes. It is no more thelr legal 
domicile than Washington is ours. But you understand that 
I am contending that this is a bad ruling and it is a bad law, 
nnd I am trying to get the House to change it. You take the 
Florida case. They are holding that Florida boy according 
to their rulings and their construction of the law, but that 
does not make it right. The boy’s father, who tried to get him 
for a year, died of a broken heart because he could not get 
his boy home, so our colleague from Florida says. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Is not the fault, if there is a fault, in 
the court fully as much as in the commissioner? 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I am not ready to make that statment 
just yet. I have the highest regard for Judge McCoy and 
for the other members of the court and I am not ready to criti- 
cize them at all. 


About what? 


will permit, I will 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Should not the gentleman be a little | 


more temperate in his accusation against the commissioner, 
who might be accused of moral turpitude in such a case as 
this, and not use the words he has used on the floor of the 
House when he accused him of being a robber, but when, 
as a matter of fact, he is simply following the procedure of 
the court? You understand, of course, I am not approving of 
his good taste in taking these cases, because I would not want 
to do it myself, and I do not think the gentleman from Texas 
would want to do it, but I do not think any man ought to 
stand on the floor of the House and accuse another man who 
has no opportunity to reply to him, as the gentleman from 
Texas has accused the commissioner this afternoon. 

Mr. BLANTON. I never make any charges until I am sure 
of my ground, and only when it is my duty to do so. These 
bad conditions will never be remedied until they are made 
known to you colleagues, who have not had time to investigate 
them. I was one of the first Congressmen to protest against 
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I have the whole file in that case 
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the unlawful acts of former director, Charles R. Forbes, who 
yesterday was admitted to the penitentiary in Leavenworth. 
And I see other colleagues here who likewise protested against 
his unlawful acts. And if some of us had not done so, and if 
the country had not become aroused, he might still be in charge 
of the United States Veterans’ Bureau. Yet, when I first made 
charges against him, I was accused of slandering him unjustly. 

Ts there a man here who will tell me he believes it is ethical 
for Commissioner Fenning to be appointed in 103 lunacy cases 
and receive fees of 10 per cent? Is there a man here who 
will defend that? I want to see who he is. Nobody rises. I 
yield to anybody who wants to defend him for that practice. 

Mr. COLTON. I do not want to defend him but I would like 
to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. HAMMER. All I want to ask is does he do that? 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? At whose request 
is he appointed in these cases? 

Mr. BLANTON. Doctor White's. 

Gentlemen, if Mr. Fenning's services and all of his time were 
not badly needed by the District, I might not condemn him so 
harshly, but all of his time is needed here. The business of this 
District needs him, and as it is, he knows nothing about the 
business of the District. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I agree with the gentleman that if the facts 
are as he stated it is an outrage. But I want to call atten- 
tion to the fact that last year Congress passed a law that I 
thought then and think now was conducive to just such 2 con- 
dition in a measure. It provided that all guardians of these 
veterans, no matter where located, should be forced to report, 
not only to the court, the safest safeguard any dependent could 
possibly have, but they must report to the Veterans’ Bureau. 
I pointed out then and still contend that the poor fellow who is 
getting a very small compensation, and whose guardianship 
is more or less a burden to some one who is trying to help 
him get along, is not going to be helped by his guardian being 
forced to make extra reports to the Veterans’ Bureau, a thou- 
sand miles away. That has possibly forced many boys into this 
district guardianship rather than to go into an institution with- 
out any guardian at home. I call attention to that, because if 
I get a chance I expect to offer an amendment to change that 
law. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Mississippi is one of 
the wisest legislators here, and may be counted on every time 
to do that which protects the interests of the veterans. 

Now, if Commissioner Fenning had the real interests of this 
District at heart he would annul their order permitting 8 cents 
fare to be charged on street railways. And he will not let us 
change it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 

Mr. BLANTON. Ves. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What have the commis- 
sioners got to do about it; how do they get the voting power? 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, they have a way of influencing both 
committees and Congress. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Suppose there should be a com- 
bination of the two street-car companies in this city upon a 
legitimate capitalization, would a 5-cent fare yield a net 
revenue? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; more than they get now, because twice 
as many people would ride. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is my own opinion. 

Mr. BLANTON. I put that up to the commissioners, and I 
put it up to my committee, But they haye not yet changed 
things. 

I take it for granted that I have pleased my friend from 
North Carolina by admitting that Judge Kathryn Sellers 
knew what she was talking about when she said that a police- 
man could send persons to Gallinger Hospital without war- 
rant. If you will read this morning's Post, you will see that 
our friend is backing her up. And I am backing both of 
them up. 

Mr. HAMMER. Will the gentleman tell me when I backed 
her up? I never have met the lady in my life. I think she 
is one of the highest types of women in office anywhere in the 
country. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman evidently has not read the 
morning Post. The morning Post quotes the gentleman from 
North Carolina as saying that Judge Sellers is correct. 

Mr. HAMMER. I do not remember ever having any inter- 
view with a reporter from a morning paper. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Will the gentleman permit a 
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Mr. BLANTON. Here is what I find on the first news col- 
wnn on the front page of this morning's Wasbington Post: 


HaMMrn, Stirrep ny Fins Dinrcrep at? Orricrans, WANTS REAL 
FACTS—FLARE-UP ON FLOOR OVER FENNINO SEEN 


Sweeping investigation of charges and criticisms directed at various 
District officials recently will be proposed in the House to-day by Rep- 
resentative Hamann, of North Carolina, he made known yesterday. 

The inquiry would embrace Conrmissioner Fenning’s practice of act- 
ing as guardian for mental patients and his other interests. 


MANY THINGS NOW “IN THE AIR” 


There are many things touching the local government now ‘in the 
nir.“ ssid Mr. Hammer, and in justice to all parties concerned 5 
should be extensively Arlene before Congress odjourns. 

Judge Sellers's charges against the woman's bureau and Mr. Fen- 
ning’s acting as guardian for mental patients dovetall in many re- 
spects, he pointed out. 

It is not a question of whether Commissioner Fenning is acting 
illegally,” said Mr. Hammer. “He is not. But there does arise the 
question of the propriety of his connection with mental patients and 
his other Interests while serving the District. 

CITES SELLERS’S CHARGES 


“Judge Sellers charged before our committee that any policewoman 
or policeman could send any person to Gallinger Hospital for obser- 
vation. 

But in reply to this Judge Sellers retorts that she will be glad 
to prove her statement and that she can give one instance in which 
a high official used pressure.” 


I have just received a communication from Hon. Herbert L. 
Davis, auditor for the Supreme Court of the Distriet of Colum- 
bia, sending ine a list of the cases wherein Frederick A. Fen- 
ning was guardian or committee on May 16, 1925, when the 
last. audit of such cases was made. The law provides that re- 
ports must be made to said auditor on the Ist day of May of 
each year. He explains that a “guardian” has charge of the 
estate of a “minor,” and a “committee” has charge of the 
estate of an incompetent person. The following is the tran- 
script received from him; and for obvious reasons, the sur- 
names of said unfortunates are not printed here: 


IN THE SUPREME COURT OF THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, 
OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR, 
“March ee, 1926. 
List of lunacy causes, Supreme Court, District of Columbia, wherein 
Frederick A. Fenning, Esq., appears of record as of date May 16, 1925. 
Sce letter of March 22, 1926, from auditor Supreme Court, District 
of Columbia, to Hon. Thomas L. BLANTON, House of Representatives, 
member of Committee District of Columbia, in part compliance with 
Mr. BLanron’s letter of March 19, 1926. 
LUNACY NUMBER AND NAME OF INOOMPETENT 
7742. Adolph s 
7767. Henry J. i 
10713. Walter Garland è 
7716, Emanuel M. . 
7688. Ardrino r 
7686. Wilder P. 
7801. Edgar Wiliam — 
8400. John A. N 
7802. Logan G. a 
7704. Frank . 
7911. Philip 
7044. Felix $ 
10075. William 
7705. Okey M.. 
2198. Adam e 
7745. James z 
8827. John E 
7872. Gunaro > 
3682. Patrick J. A 
10566. Joseph P. A 
7683. Thomas S. A 
4073. Daniel G. 
7782. Nicholas G. 
7700. Modesto a 
9285. Leonard J. 8 
7743. John 8. * 
7879. Robert . 
7658. Sobers 
8709. Leun K. e 
10316. Hannah Kate 
10431. Samuel è 
7873. Luis à 
7972. Ramon A 
3628, Thomas A 
7640. Zelia ———, 


1476. 
7717. 
8790. 
4405, 
7784. 
1320. 
10028. 
7788. 
9143. 
7803. 
5153. 
7905. 
8328. 
7608. 
4743. 
6352. 
8715. 
756. 
4252. 
7659. 
5353. 
3887. 
8331. 
9735. 
10823. 
8610. 
7747. 
1192. 
8503. 
7831. 
6727. 
8256. 
5084. 
8057. 
7950. 
8694, 
9309, 
8312. 
2399. 
3468. 
7831. 
7666. 
8780. 
4281. 
10795. 
4345. 
7811. 
8021. 
10593. 
4366. 
7883. 
7832. 
7809. 
5162. 
7298. 
4711. 
8402. 
7805. 
10584. 
4207. 
7759, 
7812. 
7874. 
7787. 
8412. 
7957. 
9973. 
7685. 
5810. 
7718. 
10839. 
7958. 
8464. 
7814. 
7933. 
10289. 
1155. 
7633. 
7723. 
8919. 
9573, 
8030. 
7744. 
8545, 
1891. 
8332, 


Frederick e 
Nells P. J. ———. 
Clayton 3 
Daniel Paul e, 
Samuel 
Jobn . 
Florence H. ———, 
Walter A. 0 
Wulle . 

Ned . 

John . 
George F. . 
John W. ——. 
Joe . 

David 3 
Charles e 
Joseph 
Wilbur E, . 
Patrick 
Fred C. = 
Julius . 
James 4. ĩVxà : 
Leon ———, 

Carl . 
George . 
Alvin P. 
William II. . 


Vesper (or Isbell) ——— 


Felix F. i 
Gustaf * 
James . 

Henry é 
Wiliam . 
Isadore J. * 
Neil J. . 
William John ———, 
Genevieve G, 
Frank e 
Frank a 
Jobn 
Anton 8 
Anna T, ———, 
Roley ‘i 
Oscar * 
George 
Julius ———, 
Francis X, x 
Edw. V: 5 
James à 
Witam J, ———, 
Casiniro 8 
Stanley —— 
Joe 
Frank . 
Wilfred R. 
Gus ~ 
Santiago > 
Castenzo . 
Kar! 
Jobn 3 
Frank 5 
Frank > 
Stephen ———, 
Leighton B. >i 
Thomas F. . 
George A 
Wiliam > 
Arthur T. $ 
Daniel B. ———, 
Femia > 
James Š 
John H. ———, 
Patrick . 
Gust . 
Joseph 8. ————, 


William Patrick ———, 
James A. . 
Rodney M. x 
Chartes F. x 
Evelina P. . 
Thomas Nelson ———, 
Hugh A. > 
Cameron ———, 


William C, ——— 
Charles . 
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8. French e 
59. Sider ———. 
5. John W. 
. Genaro * 
. Lee G. 8 
. Lewis ———. 

. Henry a 
5. Hayne J 
„ Richard . 


HERBERT L. Davis, 
Auditor, Supreme Court, District of Columbia. 


THE LAST NUMBER 


Now you will note that the number of the case last in order 
on the above list was No. 10839, and in such connection I 
want you to remember that Commissioner Feuning's most re- 
cent case is No. 11137 on the docket of said court, 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken up more time than I should. 
I am sick right at this minute and have been sick all morning. 
It is not any pleusure for me to do this, but I have done it 
from a sense of duty. We ought to haye a joint committee to 
investigate St. Blizabeths and guardianship cases. I wish you 
could see the letters that women and men have written me 
from there. You can not read them aud say that all those 
people are insane. They say that they never have been of 
unsound mind, and they say that they hope that we will have a 
committee investigate this business so thut Congress may prop- 
erly pass upon it. 

They say that because they show some spirit and temper 
once in a while, when they can bear unjust imprisonment no 
longer, they can hear the doctors say, Don't you see, I told 
you that he was insane; look how he flies all to pieces.” I fly 
all to pieces myself, sometimes, but I do not want you to accuse 
me of being insane. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. If the gentleman were in 
that position he probably would be insane. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to tell you this, that your grand 
jury last year in the District of Columbia reported that in 
Howard Hall, where they visited, they would say that if one 
stayed there three years he would be insane, no matter how 
sound of mind he was when he went there. They ask us to 
investigate it. I am going to introduce a resolution to appoint 
a joint committee of the House and Senate to go out there 
nnd clean that institution up, and I hope I will be able to get 
it out of the committee and have if passed. [Applause.] 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL]. 

Mr. UNDERHILI. Mr. Chairman, I refuse to be put in the 
position of defending the public acts of the commissioners or 
of Doctor White or of any of those who have had a part in 
the evils which haye cropped up in the treatment of the insane 
at St. Elizabeths Hospital. That is not my purpose in taking 
the floor. If all that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
has said is true, it seems to me that the District Commission- 
ers, the authorities over at St. Elizabeths Hospital, all of the 
Veterans’ Bureau high officials, the District court, and almost 
everybody who holds an official position in the District of 
Columbia ought to be in jail. 

What I have taken the floor for is to protest against a 
practice which has grown up with one or two Members of 
Congress of assailing and assassinating the character of the 

ople connected with the Government service and with the 

District administration. I have seen too much of it in the 
past. I will give but one illustration. Two years ago there 
was an insurance commissioner in the District of Columbia— 
and I shall not mention his name—n man who had “come 
back.” He had been down in the darkness, in the depths of 
despair. He was making good. There had been a divorce 
in his family, and there had been a lot of things in the past 
that it was quite unnecessary torakeup. <A bill was before Con- 
gress with respect to his department. One of the Members of 
this House took occasion to rake up his whole past, to dis- 
credit him before his neighbors, his friends, to make it im- 
possible for him to live in this community. Being rather 
weak mentally the man went back. He is a wreck to-day. 
Everything that was sought to be accomplished could have 
been accomplished by bringing certain facts before the com- 
mittee or before the commissiouers. The man might have 
been removed from his office, but no, they had to rake up the 
details of a divorce case, they had to discredit his family and 
his children. I protest against such practices where u man 
has no opportunity to defend himself. 

There is too much taking advantage of the immunity which 
this floor guarantees to make statements against the character 
of any citizen of the United States. I think that it is a reflec- 
tion upon all Members of Congress rather than upon one Mem- 


-cise them for continuing their practice. 
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ber of Congress, And if there is not a rule in Congress which 
will prevent that thing, there ouglit to be. I have been tempted 
this morning to raise a point of order at some of the remarks 
which have been made. I think that it is the enthusiusm—or 
may be the emotions—of the gentleman from Texas that carries 
him so far, but I want to assure him that the Members of 
Congress ure not all imbeciles, and they can get the informa- 
tion they need without the necessity of bringing in here or 
dragging in here a man’s reputation and assassinuting his 
character, 

Mr. ROMJUW. What does the gentleman say about whether 
or not there is any merit in the charges made? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. There is probable merit in the charges, 
but is it necessary to calla man a robber because he is ethically 
unsound, if he has an exaggerated sense of morality and can 
stretch his conscience to taking these jobs, there is no reason 
for calling him a robber. The court says he is entitled to these 
fees, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERIIILL. I will 

Mr. BLANTON. If he is taking 10 per cent of the assets and 
incomes of the mothers und fathers and sisters and brothers of 
the poor unfortunates to which they are entitled, is he not a 
robber, eyen if he does it according to law? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If the law says he can do it and some- 
body else would be appointed in his place, It might not be the 
father or the mother, I say no man has a right to stand on this 
oe und call him a robber if he is not present to defend him- 

Mr. BLANTON. Suppose he used influence to get himself 
appointed in these positions, thongh. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Well, I am not defending Mr. Fenning, 
and I am not defending Doctor White, I am not defending the 
men at the head of the Veterans’ Bureau or those who are 
connected with the court or the hospital. I am trying to bring 
to the attention of the gentleman from Texas, and incidentally 
to the rest of the Members of the House, the unfair and unjust 
methods of the gentleman from Texas in presenting his case. 
No matter how enthusiastic he may be; no matter how stirred 
he may be by his emotions there is no justification for making 
an attack as he made this morning on a man who is not pres- 
ent to defend himself, 


Mr. LINTHICUM. How long has Fenning been com- 
missioner? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I have not the least idea, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It occurred to me some of the cases 


might have been taken before he became commissioner. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Probably so. I will say this in pass- 
ing, probably the Members of this Honse, many of them, are 
attorneys and continue to practice although the salary which 
the Government pays them may entitle the Government to all 
of their time and all of their service. We ought not to criti- 
Their tenure of office 
is short, and they could not give up their professional business 
altogether. Here is a case where a public oflicial is, I believe, 
in a similar situation. : 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I wil _ 

Mr. RANKIN. Suppose several years ago, when we were 
trying to get the Veterans’ Bureau investigated, some man had 
taken the floor and had made the same charges against Forbes 
that the gentleman from Texas made this morning against 
Fenning. Does not the gentleman think he would have been 
justified under those conditions if it was necessary to resort 
to such measures to get the investigation? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I do not think it would be necessary to 
resort to measures which the gentleman has taken. I think 
the results could have been secured as well by presenting the 
facts. í 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman no doubt Is famlliar with the 
record. It went on a long time after the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Connatty] introduced his resolution, and we tried to get 
the investigation of the Veterans’ Bureau when this man 
Forbes was robbing those boys and swindling the Veterans’ 
Bureau. ; 

Mr. UNDERHILL. There was somebody else as well as 
Forbes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I rather think so; but he is the only one 
we caught. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, -I think Congress had something to do 
with that. a 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the gentleman that there were 
Members on the floor of this House, ex-service men, several of 
them, who did all they could to get an investigation long before 
one was held, f 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. And the gentleman from Massachuettts 
did all he could toward it. 

Mr. RANKEN. ‘Phe gentleman from. Massachusetts would 
have been perfectly justified in taking the floor and calling 
attention of the country to the fact that Mr. Forbes was rob- 
bing and plundering the disabled ex-service men of the country. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Well, that was a fact. 

Mr. RANKIN. I say it was. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Is it a fact that Mr. Fenning has been 
robbing these people? 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not know. I did not say he had. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. You had no right to say it. 

Mr. RANKIN. I say, if it is a fact, it ought to be brought 
to the attention of Congress. Does the gentleman say it is not 
a fact? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will state ít as a fact that the gentle- 
man intimates that Mr. Fenning is a robber. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman evidently refers to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. I have intimated nothing of 
the kind. I do not know. But if it is a fact, it ought to be 
brought to the attention of Congress. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. All I want is that every man shall have 
his day in court to defend himself, particularly with reference 
to his character, and that his family affairs or relatives should 
not be the subject of attack from this floor. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. HAMMER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Chairman, in no aspect of the case do 
I desire to be understood as defending Mr. Fenning, and the 
only purpose I had in mind a little while ago was to state the 
facts in the Florida case, which I investigated. I think in 
that case Mr. Fenning, so far as I have seen the record—and 
I have seen the correspondence between Mr. Fenning and Mr. 
Green of Florida, and have seen copies of the record. and the 
orders that were made as to the patients in St. Elizabeths 
Hospital—so far as that particular case is concerned there may 
have been some purpose in some one's mind that was improper 
and there may have been some understanding, but so far as the 
records indicate I can see nothing in the case where it is shown 
that Mr. Fenning did anything more than other honest guardian 
would have done. He recommended the remoyal of the patient 
to his home State with the usual condition to do if the patient's 
physical and mental condition would permit. The parents in 
the application for guardianship signed the petition making the 
request, 

Let me say, however, that I do not think that Mr. Fenning 
is the right type of man that a publie official occupying the 
position he does as public utility commissioner should be. The 
atmosphere he has lived in, his training, and his environment 
are not of the kind that I think would prepare and fit him to 
be a member of the Public Utilities Commission of the District 
of Columbia. I do not agree with the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Buanron] that he does not know anything about the 
affairs pertaining to the office of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I think he is a very intelligent gentleman 
and has a fair conception of the duties of commissioner. But 
I do not think he is qualified for the duties of the Public 
Utilities Commission, 

There are several instances that I can point out that would 
bear me out in the statement that I am making, that he is 
not the proper kind of man for that place. He is not of the 
caliber of man that should be on this Public Utilities Com- 
mission; he is not the only man who is of the right type 
according to my conception to occupy that position. I am not 
in accord with that commission. I am not in accord with the 
conduct of a commission that permits its corporation counsel to 
go into court and make admissions in a decree to such an ex- 
tent as he has done and only appeal on part of a decree when 
he should have reserved his right to appeal on all of it, and 
who permits the Capital Traction Co.’s yaluation to be raised 
from $18,000,000 to $32,000,000, when the court, acting on the 
report of the Utilities Commission, practically throughout his 
entire argument in the case was apologizing to the attorneys 
on the other side for appearing and opposing their motions. 
He has appeared before the District Committee, and we have 
examined him. He did not have correct information as to 
the valuntion of the Capital Traction Co., as is clearly shown 
information which appears in the recent hearings before our 
committee. I could give further reasons that would require 
too much time, for they are numerous and I think convincing, 
but I am not going to denounce him as a robber, for I have 
no right to do so without evidence to that effect. The only 
thing that I think Mr. Fenning may have done which he 
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should not have done is that he may probably have taken fees 
out of proportion to the amount of service rendered. I un- 
derstood he gets from 1 to 10 per cent under the law. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. LAN TON] may not have said it 
directly, but I understood him to have the impression that 
Commissioner Fenning was getting 10 per cent from all ex- 
service men for whom he is guardian. I do not know what 
he got. He says he did not employ counsel in these cases 
because he was a lawyer himself. He says he did not charge 
any more commissions in these cases than other guardians in 
like cases should have charged. If that is true, he has saved 
the estates of the ex-seryice men some money, some funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized for five minutes more. 

Mr. HAMMER. I could not say what his fees are. I have 
not had time to inyestigate that matter. My purpose is to 
investigate it. I think the whole matter ought to be investi- 
gated by this House. In that I am in accord with the gentle- 
man from Texas and have a resolution prepared to that effect. 

Mr. BLANTON. General Hines, of the Veterans’ Bureau. in 
a letter that I am putting into the Recorp, says Mr. Fenning 
gets 10 per cent of all the estates and 10 per cent of the income. 

Mr. HAMMER. Ten per cent is the maximum. The court 
fixes the amount. The guardian does not fix it. Mr. Fen- 
ning’s contention is that the court examines each case and 
fixes the compensation according to the services rendered by 
the guardian. I understood he did not get the maximuin fees, 
0 in some cases about which he had had considerable 
trouble. 

But if we continue to have a Public Utilities Commission in 
this District as it is now administered, in the case of the Capital 
Traction Co., in the valuation of its property, which has gone 
up to the Court of Appeals, that valuation of $32,000,000, if 
confirmed, would permit the Capital Traction Co. to go before 
the Publie Utilities Commission in a few years or in a few 
months and permit them to get a 15 or 20 cent rate for street- 
car fares, because the Capital Traction Co. would have to have 
a 15-cent or 20-cent rate in order to prevent the charge for 
fares from being conflscatory. 

I use that as an illustration because so many people seem to 
be the friend of that company. That might be the result under 
the agreement which has been reached in a decree by the court 
und counsel who have represented the company and the corpo- 
ration counsel. 

I do not defend Mr. Fenning, but I do think things have been 
said and done here to-day that might be unfair to him, and 
I think that we ought to have a separate investigation before 
we can know what the facts really are. 

fas BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HAMMER. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Does not the gentleman agree with 
me? I think we ought to have a separate utilities commission, 
and not composed, as at present, of the District Commissioners, 

Mr. HAMMER. Absolutely, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I had hoped that the District Com- 
mittee would bring out at this session of Congress a bill to 
authorize such a public utilities commission. 

Mr. HAMMER. The gentleman from Maryland has had a 
hobby that we onght to have a people’s counsel, and also that 
we ought to hnye a new utilities commission, separate and 
apart from the District Commissioners. Ile seems to think that. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. We ought to have a utilities commis- 
sicn selected from qualified persous, I think. 

Mr. HAMMER. Yes, Take the situation in some States. 
In many States members of public utilities commission are of 
the type who are often suggested as members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Who would select such men as com- 
pose the Public Utilities Commission in the District of Colum- 
bia as members of the Interstate Commerce Commission? This 
illustrates the type of officials we have as compared with the 
qualifications of those holding similar positions in some of the 
States. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I think we ought to have three sepa- 
rate commissioners to deal with the public utilities in the 
District. 

Mr. HAMMER. Yes. I think we should have such a com- 
mission, composed of the best type of men properly equipped to 
perform their duties aud pay them an udeguate compensation 
for their service. 
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Mr. BLANTON. 
myself. 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for five minutes, 

Mr. BLANTON. The remarks of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts make it necessary for me to answer him. The Insur- 
anec commissioner he mentions brought a bill before our com- 
mittee, which for months he tried to pass, that had in it a 
provision which allowed him to appoint as many auditors as 
he wanted, without any Umitatlon in number, and pay them 
$75 a day. He had another provision in the bill that he should 
he allowed an incidental expense account, and be permitted to 
spend out of the appropriation incidental expenses not less than 
$3.000 a year—‘not less than 83,000.“ That was the most 
remarkable provision I ever saw in a bill. I have always 
known of expense accounts of not more than Such a sum, but 
this was “not less than $3,000 a year.” It gave him the blue 
sky as a Umit in incidental expenditures. The foregoing are 
illustrative of many other wasteful and improper provisions in 
said bill. That made me suspicious of him, and I began to 
check up his department. The committee favorably reported 
his bill for passage over my objection. I had to do something 
to stop it. I brought the affidavits and statements of company 
after company showing that he had collected from them several 
hundred dollars each, unlawfully—company after company, if 
yuu please, which large sums of money he spent himself. That 
is the kind of evidence I produced against him in my minority 
report against his bill. I showed there was one poor colored 
company down here that he went to and forced them to make 
him two large loans of money under threat of taking their 
permits away from them. And I produced various other items 
in evidence against him. And, listen, my report killed his bill, 
and the next day after I filed my report with the commissioners, 
they put him ont of office, and the gentleman from Massachu- 
5 8 criticizes me for haying. an improper official put out of 
ofice. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
my colleagues. 

Mr. UNDERBILI. My objection was to bringing in his pri- 
yate character and private life. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is a valuable Member in this House: he is a splendid 
gentleman and 1 think the world and all of him; he is my 
friend, and he knows I did my duty in that insurance case; I 
kept that bill from passing, aud it has never been passed to 
this good day. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman wants the Recorp correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

Mr, BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman because he is a 
pence gentleman and is one of the most valuable men in this 

ouse. 

Mr. UNDERHILE. The gentleman said I objected to the 
evidence which he presented with regard to the action of this 
man, but I never objected, and I neyer would object, but I did 
object to bringing his private and family life into the discussion 
when it wis not necessary, 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, when he was an immoral man and his 
whole life was one of immorality I had to make out my case 
Bo us to get the commissioners to put him out of office. When 
I try a case I try it for all there is in it. I do not introduce 
some of the evidence and apologize for not introducing all of 
it. I introduce it all before the jury and let the jury puss on it. 
And I foreed the commissioners to fire him, But the gentleman 
and I are now working on a good insurance bill. We are going 
to bring in one that ought to pass, and the gentleman has been 
doing some: good work on it, for which I congratulate him. 
We are working together shoulder to shoulder on the committee, 
and we think alike on most questioms. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yleld two minutes to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to 
become involved in local affairs, but this is not a local affair. 
The only reason I desire to make this statement is because this 
Florida case has been somewhat drawn into this matter. 

I have the files here, which I shall not go into; but if you 
will haye an investigating committee appointed, I shall be glad 
to go before that committee and show conclusively that Fred C. 
Hall is now held in St. Elizabeths Hospital contrary to the 
wishes of bis people, contrary to my wishes, and contrary to the 
evidence in the case. Why he is held is hard to tell. So far 1 
have never been able to get from Mr, Fenning a direct state- 
ment saying, “I glve my permission for the transfer which the 
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burenu requires.” When I make an urgent request and say 
something must be done the reply comes that this evidence has 
been carried before the physicians, and they say the transfer is 
not advisable. 

Then I have repeatedly come back and demanded a written 
statement, at the suggestion of the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, but up to this time I have failed to get that from tho 
guardian. They pass the buck one to the other and refuse 
to make the transfer. Some one is derelict in duty. 

His father only a few weeks ago, during the Christmas 
holidays, renewed his request personally to me. He was 
tottering in old age and he pleaded that his boy might be sent 
where he could be near him. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMXN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
additional minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida, And only a few days ago the old 
fellow died, and now his aged mother, his brothers and sisters 
have sent me a written request again asking that he may be 
sent where the climate is warmer, that he may be sent to 
the veterans’ hospital in Georgia, which is a similar hospital 
for those who are mentally feeble. Yet this request is denied 
me. We are hand tied and foot tied, and they refuse to 
relinquish him. I have all of the files here, They say there 
is over $11,000 in his estate, and I told them the father would 
assume responsibility for the transfer and, if necessary 
pay all the expenses; but that plea fell upon deaf ears. 
What are we going to do? Surrender all of our authority 
and let them put our mentally enfeebled veterans there aud 
keep them? The father went to the Georgia hospital; they 
said they had room for him and would receive him; yet his 
request was denied. What are we going to do? All I want is 
for some one who is in authority—you Republicans—to help 
me to get the transfer made. I do not care about an investi- 
gation, or anything of that kind, but I do want this veteran 
transferred near his home, and I want his brother appointed 
to handle his estate; and if my Republican colleagues will 
stand by me I am going to transfer him. 

Mr. RAGON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRNHEN of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON. Is there anything necessarily eriminal, or is 
this more a question of the judgment, perhaps, of the physicians 
out there who have the matter in charge as to whether he 
ought to be transferred or not 

Mr. GREEN of Plorida. I think there is a kind of re- 
munerative judgment in the whole situation. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the bill be read 
for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 2. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “meat” {includes raw meat and meat prepared for 
human consumption, whether alone or in combination with other 
products ; 

(D) The term “ person“ means individual, partnership, corporation, 
or association. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
ZIMLMAN] what is the necessity for subparagraphs (u) and 
(b) in the bill, which make it unlawful to sell any meat that 
is not kosher meat, representing it to be kosher meat? Why 
is there any necessity for this provision? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, I will say to the gentleman it is my under- 
standing this is a repetition of the law passed by the State of 
New York which has been carried to the Supreme Court and 
declared constitutional. 

Mr. WINGO. The point I make is that it is already un- 
lawful to do what the gentleman has made unlawful by these 
provisions. Why repeat the law? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. My understanding is they are unable to 
obtain convictions under existing law. I will be glad to have 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dicxsre.], the author of 
the bil, answer the question of the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I will be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. WINGO. I am not going to moye to strike this out, but 
this is an illustration of how we pile up useless statutes. My 
friend peed not tell me you can not convict a man under exist- 
ing law, but you can convict him under this provision. What 
is existing law? It is unlawful to obtain any goods, money, 
or other things of value from any person under false pretenses ; 
and if yon sell a man meat and tell him it is kosher meat. when 
it is not, it is false pretenses, and you can convict him under 
existing law. I will ask my friend the gentleman frum New 
York if that is not true. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. No; the purpose—— 
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Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman mean to tell me it is not 
unlawful ip the District to obtain money or goods or other 
things of value under false pretenses? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes; but you haye no statute under 
which you can convict him. 

Mr. WINGO. Why can you not conyict under that statute? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Let me answer the gentleman. The pur- 
pose of this bill is to prevent people from placing upon their 
windows a certain sign by which it is represented that a cer- 
tain kind of meat is being sold on the premises when, in truth 
and in fact, they have not one pound of such meat, although 
they are charging much higher prices for the meat they have. 

Mr. WINGO. All right 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. There is no statute—— 

Mr. WINGO. Wait a moment. The gentleman has an- 
swered. Every lawyer in the House heard him make the state- 
ment that here is a dealer who is advertising to his customers 
by a display card on the window that he is selling kosher 
meat when he has not a plece of kosher meat in his house, and 
the customers come in there and buy other meat on that repre- 
sentation. I do not know what is wrong with the courts. If 
I were the judge of a court and a jury refused to convict upon 
such testimony I would discharge the jury. I would not have 
anything more to do with them. 

Mr. DICKSTHIN. If the gentleman will yield, has the gen- 
tleman read the Criminal Code of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman deny it is unlawful now 
to obtain from any person money, goods, or other valuable 
things hy false representation? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. What I am trying to convey to the gen- 
tleman—— 

Mr. WINGO. Answer my question. 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN., 


Is that the law of the 


There is no law in the District of Colum- 
bia to-day by which you can convict. The statute is very loose. 
Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman answer my question? Is 
there noten false pretenses statute in the District of Columbia? 
Mr. DICKSTEIN. There is; but it does not deal with this 
question. 

Mr. WINGO. Why does it not deal with this question? Why, 
gentleman, I have aided prosecuting attorneys in convicting 
under the general false pretenses and fraud statutes cases 
that were almost on all fours with this case, although it did 
not involye kosher meat. We convict them in the States where 
they undertake to punish misrepresentations about nursery 
stock. The case I particularly have in mind was where they 
were selling peach trees representing them to be Elberta trees 
when they knew they were not. When they sell kosher meat 
and know it is not kosher meat they have committed a criminal 
offense. 

But why waste time. I appreciate the necessities for this 
bill. There is a stump speech, and it is good political bunk to 
say we have declared something unlawful. It is true it is 
already unlawful; but you are going to make it unlawful 
again. 

Mr. HAMMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. The other part of the bill with reference to 
making them display signs is a very proper provision, and I 
am not objecting to that. However, I am not going to waste 
time in moving to strike this out, although it is already the 
law and will only be piling up law on top of law, which seems 
to be the chief occupation of legislative bodies, including the 
Congress. 

Mr. HAMMER. That is what I thought, and told them so. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I think my 
friend is greatly mistaken. The purpose of the proposed law 
is to prevent much fraud that has been carried on in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in all parts of the country, by which 
a certain sign is placed upon the window which would indicate 
that kosher meat is being sold in the Jewish faith, when in 
truth and in fact they can not produce the kind of meat they 
offer for sale. It is just the same as if a man had upon his 
window a sign stating, “ We are selling 100 per cent woolen 
cloth,“ when, as u mutter of fact, he has not 1 pound of 
wool in his plice. Most people rely upon the sign on the 
window without asking any further questions, believing that 
meat in accordance with the Mosaic law is being sold on the 
premises. 

I have examined the statutes of the District of Columbia, and 
I find no provision of law by which you can prosecute in these 
eases. I find no provision of law by which you can check 
up fraud of this kind. A similar bill, which was passed unanl- 
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been tested by all the courts of the State, then carried to the 
United States Supreme Court, and the United States Supreme 
Court has held the Jaw constitutional and, namely, that it is 
within the police power of the States and within the police 
power of the Government to protect persons who rely upon 
emblems which would indicate that a certain commodity is 
being sold, and to protect those who are guided by these signs. 
I respectfully refer this committee and the House to the decl- 
sion that was handed down by the United States Supreme 
Court, in the January, 1925, term, in the case of Hygrade Pro- 
vision Co, (Inc.) against Carl Sherman, attorney general of 
the State of New York, and Joah H. Banton, as district attor- 
ney of the County of New York, and others. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not want to ask the gentleman a question 
except in a general way. Why is not this same argument 
applicable to practically everything? In other words, why 
should not anybody be punished who advertises on his window 
or otherwise that he has a certain article and then sells some- 
thing else? Why should there not be a general statute? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. There should be. 

Mr. BEGG. Why should not this be general, then, instead 
of specific? 

Mr. WINGO. May I ask the gentleman if they have not 
convicted a man here in the District of Columbia in the last 
three years for false udvertising—a man down here on the 
Avenue not far this side of Seventh Street, who advertised at 
a sale that he was selling certain things of a certain grade 
and of a certain regular price; and wus not this man indicted 
through the Merchants’ Association or some fair advertising 
bureau; and did not the papers state that he was convicted 
because of doing these things? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is an entirely different case. 

Mr. WINGO. Suppose they sell eggs and represent they are 
fresh eggs, when, as a matter of fact, they are cold-storage eggs? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. If the gentleman would know something 
about the history of the slaughter of meat and how they 
label it. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman forgets that I am not asking 
him about meat. Iam asking about existing law. If it already 
is against the law to. sell a man meat that is not kosher meat 
When you represent it to be kosher meat, if that is a violation 
of law in the District of Columbia at this hour, then what 
yon need is not another statute but you need officers and a 
jury who will enforce the present law. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. We have taken that up, and the Jaw in 
that particular is defective and there is no method by which 
we can convict the person. Here is a uonkosher dealer who, 
by the use of a word only, advertises to people by placing in 
his window a symbol that conveys to certain people the fact 
that he sells kosher meat, when in truth and in fact he has 
not a pound of that meat in his store. It is not because 
kosher meat is from a different kind of cattle, but it is be- 
cause Of inspection that it is more sanitary, more carefully 
selected and examined by certain people who get a salary and 
are paid for it. Not alone that it is properly inspected by a 
rabbi who is there at the time of the slaughter, but it is 
thoroughly examined, and unless he tests the body for bruises 
or any other marks this would destroy the meat as kosher. 
Here comes along the third person, to whom this man sells 
meat worth 12 cents a pound for kosher meat worth 35 and 
40 cents a pound. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman has stated a- typical fraud 
case. Does he tell me that the courts refuse to convict a man 
for fraud in a case of that kind under the present statute? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The present statute is not properly 
worded, There is no method or way by which you can convict, 
because you are bound to prove the man guilty beyond a reason- 
able doubt. 

Mr. WINGO. Is not that true in every statute? Can Con- 
gress take away that protection of an Indicted man? You do 
not propose to do that, do you? If you do, I will vote against 
your bill. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Oh, no. I also call your attention to the 
definition of the word “kosher,” which you will find in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, eleventh edition, Volume XV, page 
916, as follows: 

Kosher, or kasher (Hebrew, clean, right, or fit), the Jewish term 
for any food or vessels for food made ritually fit for use, in contradis- 
tinction to those pasul, unfit, and terefah, forbidden. Thus the vessels 
used at the Passover are “ kosher," as are also new metal vessels 
bought from a Gentile after they have been washed in n ritual bath. 


mously by the Legislature of the State of New York, which bas | But the term ix expecially used of meat slaughtered in accordance with 
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the law of Moses. The schochat, or butcher, must be a devout Jew 
and of high moral character, and be duly licensed by the chief rabbi. 
The slauyhtering—the object of which is to insure the complete bleed- 
ing of the body, the Jews being forbidden to eat blood—is done by 
severing the windpipe with a long and razor-sharp knife by one con- 
tinuous stroke backwards and forwards. No unnecessary force Is per- 
mitted, and no stoppage must occur during the operation. The knife 1s 
then earefully examined, and if there be the slightest Saw in its blade 
the meat cin not be eaten, as the cut would not have been clean, the 
zune ven blade causing a thrill to pass through the beast and thus driv- 
“ing the blood again through the arteries. After this every portion of 
the animal is thoroughly examined, for if there is any organic discase 
the devout Jew can not taste the meat. In order to soften meat before 
it is salted, so ns to allow the salt to extract the blood more freely, 
the meat is soaked in water for about half an hour. It is then covered 
with salt for about an hour and afterwards washed three times. 
Kosher meat is labeled with the name of the slaughterer and the date 
of killing. 


The purpose of the bill from this definition, therefore, ts 
purely a bill that will protect those who believe in the purchase 
of kosher meat and who pay for it and pay dearly. You must 
realize that kosher meat is expensive because, for example, if 
100 cattle are slaughtered and only 40 per cent are found to be 
perfect, the price goes up on the 40 per cent, because persons 
who believe in the consumption of kosher meat will eat no other 
kind. This does not only apply to people of the Jewish faith, 
but applies to persons of different faiths. In other words, if a 
mun goes into a store which says “kosher” and asks for a 
chicken, and if they should give him a barrel chicken, this 
would be contrary to the Mosaic law. A kosher chicken would 
mean one that is slaughtered on that very day. Kosher meat 
can not be used beyond the period of three days. It can not 
come from any storage warchouse. So you see, gentlemen, we 
are simply usking, in fairness for those who believe in kosher 
ment, that they should be given the very thing that the sign or 
emblem used upon windows convey. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
think the discussion on this bill only serves to emphasize one 
of two things—that either we should not undertake to do any 
of this kind of legislating, or else we ought to pass a general 
statute to include everything. 

I want to call the committee's attention to a case that seem- 
ingly to me is just as bad a violation of the law as is this. 
I will take you down on F Street and show you a placard in 
the front of a jewelry store that advertises a going-out-of- 
business auction sale. If Congress is going to be at all re- 
sponsible that the public is not cheuted, then we ought to 
compel the man that runs going-out-of-business auction sales 
to go out of business when the sale is over or two weeks 
thereafter. That same man has conducted two other going-out- 
of-business auction sales. We have a statute on the books of 
the District of Columbia providing that he must get a license 
te protect the public from fraud before he can run an auction 


You can go down the street in most any store and you will 
See near the window “$75 overcoats marked down to $19.38." 
You know that is not true, and so you go all along the line. 
It seems to me that to undertake to regulate and protect the 
public is a colossal proposition and the public will have to 
protect itself. In the kosher meat proposition—I am not saying 
a word against it, but will vote for the bill—but if I wanted 
kosher meat and discovered that a man was cheating me I 
would not patronize him any further. The buying public can 
make the selling public honest by withholding the patronage 
from that kind of people. I think to undertake to regulate 
every single business, publie and private, by legislation is the 
next thing toa hopeless task. 

Mr. BEEDT. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
four words. I think the committee and the House, if it cares 
anything for its own good name, ought to strike out this first 
section. The gentleman from Ohio is not a lawyer. He has 
just brought up a very interesting point which, perhaps, for 
the information of the laymen of the House we might elab- 
orate on for a moment. 

When a vendor in an attempt to sell any kind of merchan- 
dise makes a representation, even though it proves to be a 
misstatement as to What may happen in the future, that is not 
such a representation as will convict a man of fraud, not such 
as to make a legal case of fraud. The misrepresentation must 
be as to an existing fact. The following, for example, is a 
clear case of legal misrepresentation: A man who has meat 
for sale and as an inducement fo the sale makes a statement, 
not that he is going out of business next month, but that “the 
meat is- kosher meat,” If in fact it is not kosher meat, has 
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made the clearest kind of a fraudulent statement. It is not 
necessary to write this bill into law to constitute such action 
a crime. It is a crime under existing law. For the House to 
write the first part of this bill into the statutes of the Dis- 
trict would be foolish and unnecessary. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my pro forma amendment, and 
move to strike out the subdivisions (a) and (b) in section 1. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Benpy: Mr. Beeny moves to amend the bill by 
striking out subdivisions (a) and (b) of section 1. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the gentleman going to do with a 
great number of citizeus who are orthodox Jews, who are de- 
pendent upon strictly orthodox kosher ineat under certain cir- 
cumstances, who want a law that protects them? 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I can not believe that my 
friend from Texas does not know that the existing law as to 
fraud protects everyone, every prospective purchaser, Jew or 
Gentile, of any kind of merchandise, kosher meat or otherwise, 
against an attempted sale under misrepresentation of the facts. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman know what kosher 
meat is? 

Mr. BEEDY. I presume I know as much about it as does the 
gentleman from Texas. Š 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman know? 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes; kosher meat is meat that is not stuck in 
the ordinary manner, but is officiated over by a rabbi. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is that all there is to it? 

Mr. BEEDY. That is not all there is to it. It is not only 
Ded but certain veins in the creature are cut out. 

Mr. RLANTON. This whole page of printing which I hold 
up is a definition of kosher meat as given in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. It contains much more than what the gentleman 
says. 

Mr. BEEDY. I am saying to the gentleman that I can not 
give a technical definition of kosher meat. But that is beside 
the point. That is u matter that is subject to proof by an 
expert, who would be a rabbi. I guarantee the gentleman that 
if anybody deceives another in this District in the sale of 
alleged kosher meat and they want a lawyer to secure convie- 
tion under existing law, if they will give me a rabbi who under- 
stands his business, I will put him on the stand and prove that 
the meat was not kosher meat, and that the defendant is guilty 
of the charge under existing law. 

Mr. BLANTON. The only people who want this meat are 
the orthodox Jews. 

Mr. BEED T. I know that is so. 

Mr. BLANTON. They are the only ones affected by it, and 
they are asking for this legislation. Is the gentleman unwilling 
to give them legislation that protects them? 

Mr. BEEDY. I am just as willing to give them this kind 
of legislation as I would be willing to give the purchasers of 
fish a special statute saying that if a fish man advertises for 
sale fresh fish and then sells stale fish he shall be subject to a 
penalty. I would be just as willing to help pass this law as I 
would be to give purchasers of clothing a special statute that 
if a clothing merchant advertises and sells as woolen clothing 
that which proves to be cotton he shall be guiity of a criminal 
offense. ‘There is no need of specifying all of these different 
kinds of merchandise. The existing law of fraud covers them 
all, kosher meat and all the others, 

Mr. BLANTON. But if we strike out subsections (a) and 
(b) we destroy the whole purpose of the bill, and the gentle- 
man would deny orthodox Jews the right to depend upon any- 
one selling them the real, genuine, kosher meat. I hope the 
gentleman will withdraw his amendment. It is nothing to me. 
I am not a Jew; but some of our colleagues are Jews, and 
some of our friends are Jews. 

Mr. BEEDY. I ain not a Jew, but I admire the Jews for 
their many sterling qualities. However, the point I make is 
that they ure denied nothing and are fully protected under the 
law as it exists. I respect the Jews too much and the House 
itself too much to make this gesture to them and make them 
think that we are doing something for them when in fact we 
are doing nothing for them. We only cheapen ourselves by 
suchen course. What the District Committee should do for the 
orthodox Jews of the District is to give them a plain explana- 
tion of their rights. I myself am willing to help these Jews 
by assisting in the prosecution of fraudulent vendors of kosher 
meat, and that, too, without compensation. They need no new 


| legislation. 


Mr. DICKSTTIN. 
Mr. BEED NT. Yes. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. Does the gentleman know that where 
kosher and nonkosher food are mixed together it makes the 
whole thing nonkosher and is worthless? 

Mr. BEEDY. That does not alter the existing situation. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I am trying to bring to the gentleman’s 
attention the fact that the point he is making has no basis. 

Mr. BEEDY. I do not think the gentleman can do that. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Where the two meats are mixed together 
they are nonkosher. We are trying to get after the fellow 
who places a sign on his window and induces a lot of people 
who believe in that kind of meat to make a purchase of him. 

Mr. BEEDY. Let me ask the gentleman a question. Sup- 
pose we pass this law just as the gentleman wants it and there 
is a case where there are two kinds of meat mixed in a win- 
dow, one kosher and one not kosher. The gentleman’s difi- 
culty is in proving his ease under this proposed law just as it 
is under existing statutes. What does the gentleman propose 
to do about it? How is this new law going to help him prove 
his case? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. If a man has two kinds of meat he should 
so specify on the window—kosher or nonkosher meat—and 
the bill provides for that. 

Mr. BEEDY. He must do that under existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maine 
has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Maine seeks to strike out subsections (a) and (b), 
and it leaves in the bill, as I think it should, subsection (c), 
which will cover the question of advertisements in the win- 
dow, to which the gentleman from New York [Mr, DICKSTEIN] 
ereferred. Nobody could accuse me of refusing legislation to 
anybody simply on account of his race, and certainly not the 
Jews. You could not make a charge against me upon that 
point. The point I make is this, which is the very point the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Brepy] makes. We do not want to 
hold out any false representation to the Jews and tell them 
that we have done something special for them, when we will 
not do anything special for them, when we will simply pile 
statute on statute. If the gentleman from New York can prove 
what he says he can prove about that sign in the window, he 
cin not only indict the defendant under the false-pretense 
statute of the District of Columbia, but can indict him under 
the fraudulent advertising statute of the District of Columbia, 
because the very thing that he mentions is taken care of by the 
fraudulent advertising statute, covering any advertisement or 
statement that is calculated to mislead. There is a false- 
pretense statute. The gentleman says that the difficulty with 
that is that the District has to prove that the man is guilty 
beyond a reasonable doubt. 

Why, you enact this statute and the judge will instruct the 
jury before they find the market man guilty of violating this 
statute that the burden is upon the Government to prove that 
he did do the things alleged in the indictment, and they must 
find that beyond reasonable doubt. Congress can not take away 
from the defendant that right. Now, gentlemen, possibly it 
might have been wise not to have said anything about it, but I 
am one of those who continue to direct attention to the fact 
that the lawyers themselves are the chief offenders in asking 
legislative powers to make a law where there is no necessity. 
Adopt the amendment, and if the gentleman can prove what he 
alleges is the custom in the District, he can prosecute every 
one and send them to the penitentiary now under two different 
statutes we have already upon the statute books. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Maine. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. As used in this act 

(a) The term “meat” includes raw meat and meat prepared for 
human consumption, whether alone or in combination with other 
products. 

(b) The term “ person“ means individual, partnership, corporation, 
or nassoctation, 

Sec. 3. Any person who violates any provision of this act shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000, 
or by imprisonment for not more than one year, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment; but no person shall be conyicted of any such vio- 
lation in respect of any meat which was not kosher at the time he 
acquired such meat, if he acquired it in good faith as kosher from a 
person duly authorized in accordance with the orthodox Hebrew ritual 
to prepare kosher. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid 
aside with a favorable recommendation. 
The motion was agreed to, 
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QUALIFICATION OF JURORS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I call up the bill H. R. 
5823, a bill to amend the Code of Law for the District of 
Columbia in relation to the qualification of jurors. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 5823) to amend the Code of Law for the District of 
Columbia in relation to the qualification of jurors 
Be tt enacted, etc., That the Code of Law for the District of Colum- 
bla be amended by adding a new section to rend as follows: 
“See. 215a. Hereafter no person shall be disqualified for service as 
a juror or jury commissioner by reason of sex, but the provisions of 
law relating to the qualifications of jurors and exemptions from jury 
duty shall in all cases apply to women as well as to men.” 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
renee from California [Mr, LI NEnEndznl, the author of the 

Th 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I hope that it will not 
be necessary for me to utilize all the time which the gentieman 
from Maryland has so kindly granted me to explain this bill 
of which I happen to be the sponsor. The bill is based, I 
should say, on the theory that we should grant inherent justice 
to the women citizens of the District of Columbia in exactly 
the same degree in which it is now granted to the men. It is 
not an innovation in any sense of the word. For the informa- 
tion of the Members of the House I will say that there are 20 
States in the Union which now have jury service for women. 
In alphabetical order they are as follows: Arkansas, my own 
State of California, Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, New 
Jersey, South Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. You will note that this list practically 
gives a cross section of the country. In other words, the geo- 
graphical distribution of the States mentioned in this list covers 
the entire length and breadth of the land. Now what has been 
the result of this granting of the right, an inherent right, I 
contend, to the women of the land to serve on these juries in 
these various States which I have enumerated? Has it been a 
good thing or a bad thing? There was not one word of testi- 
mony submitted before the committee showing that this had 
been detrimental to the jury system of these States where it 
has been inaugurated. It shows that it has been of distinct 
adyantage, that the whole jury system has been uplifted and 
bettered by virtue of the fact that the women citizens along 
with the male citizens have had a part in the dispensation of 
justice. Certainly no more important matter can come before 
the citizens of this country than the dispensation of justice. 
It is in harmony with the giving of the right to women to yote 
and to participate in civie affairs throughout the country, 
Granted that in the District neither the male nor the feimale 
citizens have the legal right to vote, but the males do have the 
right to serve as jurors, aud I claim that the women of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have that same inherent right and that it 
should be granted to them; if we do not do so, we create a 
distinction and, in my opinion, permit an injustice. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINEBERGER,. I will. 

Mr. ROMJUB. Under this proposed legislation the women 
will be compelled to serve on a jury when summoned for that 
purpose the same as the men? Is that right? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I will say to the gentleman she will 
have the same legal obligation to serye that a man has, but 
the judge of the court will be given the right to excuse them, 
as lie does men, if reasons are submitted which to him are 
sufficient to warrant their excuse from jury service. 

Mr. ROMJUE. In other words, after they are summoned 
to serve on the jury, if this law is enacted, then they will be 
compelled to serye unless excused for cause like other jurors? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LINEBERGHR. Yes; I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. WINGO. I do not recall in my own State, and I want 
to ask the gentleman if he recalls in his State, where any 
judge has compelied a woman to serve on u jury where she 
said she did not want to do so? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I am not a lawyer, but I have dis- 
cussed this matter rather extensively with women in my 
State, and I never heard of where a woman was not ex- 
cused when she submitted’ a legitimate excuse. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, they still have sufficient chiy- 
alry out there, as they have in Arkansas, so far as the statute 
is concerned, to give the women more privileges than are given 
to men? 
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Mr. LINEBERGER. I do not cast any aspersion on the chiv- 
alry of the citizens of Arkansas any more than I would on the 
citizens of California. 

Mr. WINGO. My inquiry was that still in California, as 
well as in Arkansas, regardless of statutes that might place the 
same burden upon women as upon men, we still intuitively or 
instinctively put woman on a higher plane than man, and 
excuse her from jury service, rather than excuse an ordinary 
male like the gentleman from California or myself. 

Mr. LINEBEPRGER. I do not think it is necessary to de- 
bate that question or discuss the element of chivalry that 
might or might not enter into this bill. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINE BERGER. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. Was there been any evidence of a movement 
among women showing a desire ou their part to serve on juries? 
I mean any considerable sentiment? 

Mr. LINEBHRGER. I will say to the gentleman in regard 
to this question that I believe that a woman is more or less 
like a man—she wants a square deal. There are women coming 
before the juries of the District of Columbia where the prose- 
cuting attorney and the judge and the juries are men, and I 
believe it is inherent in a woman to desire that she may be 
tried before a jury of her peers, just the same as a man does. 
How can she feel that this is true when those of her sex are 
prohibited from sitting among those who are to judge her 
case? 

Mr, JONES. What I am getting at is whether there was 
evidence of any considerable sentiment in this matter, or 
whether anybody came before the committee to indicate that 
there was a considerable desire on the part of the women for 
this service on juries? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Well, in answer to that I will say to 
the gentleman that if he will read the hearings he will find 
that there was substantially no opposition to this bill, but on 
the other hand there was very considerable sentiment in favor 
of it. 

Mr. BLANTON, 
there? 

Mr. MILLER, Will the gentleman yield?. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I will yield first to the gentleman from 
Texas, who rose first. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think the gentleman from California is 
perfectly consistent in his attitude. California hus women 
serving on juries. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I hope the gentleman's State of Texas 
will soon permit them to do likewise. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not think it will. But I will remind the 
gentleman thut there is a very prominent California 18 In 
this House who ought to be heard on this bill. Has she been 
heard? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. No; but I am informed she is in favor 
of the bill. My position on public questions, Mr. Chairman— 
and the gentleman from Texas knows it—is taken on conyic- 
tion. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
Texas comes up here and asks me for something I pay atten- 
tion to her. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Perhaps the gentleman from Texas is 
more alive to considerations of expediency than I am. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have not received an answer to my ques- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
nia uus expired. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


The time of the gentleman from Califor- 


May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. LINEBBRGER. Mr. Chairman, if I had been per- 
initted to finish my argument without interruption from the 
gentleman from Texas or others I might have finished what I 
liave to say before now. This bill asks for nothing but a 
square deal for the women. I can say it is practically unani- 
mously indorsed by the District Committee. No word that I 
chud add here, I am sure, would materiully influence the 
opinion of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], who is 
opposed to the bill and who, as I understand, desires to offer 
an amendment which I think in a large measure would cut 
the heart out of the bill. I believe it is his intention to offer 
an amendment to except mothers, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I will say just one word about the 
gentleman’s amendment, and then I will yield to him to defend 
himself. I will say that these mothers, when they can serve; 
are the very women we want to have on these juries. They are 
those who understand the problems of life, the social prob- 
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lems which often confront juries; and I believe it will make 
better citizens of these mothers who have young girls and 
children to raise; these same mothers guide the footsteps of 
the coming generation who in the course of a few years will be 
the citizens of the country and thus through their mothers 
they will come to know something of the penalty for breaking 
the laws of the land. 

I think that this is a good citizenship bill. It might more 
aptly be called that than anything else. I think we want the 
benefit of the service of these mothers on juries, and they will 
be excused by the judges if they have legitimate cause. We 
need have no apprehension on that score. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Suppose this body were a court, and among 
the persons summoned to appear for jury service were a num- 
ber of women. Some of them are mothers. Some of them live 
12 miles from here. Some of these mothers have little children 
at home. All of to-day and all of to-morrow may be taken up 
by preliminary motions, After a week the venire is chosen. 
Six of them are mothers. They are kept away from their 
children for two weeks, perhaps. Does the gentleman desire 
that? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Oh, the gentleman can see many diffi- 
culties that do not really exist. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. I agree with the gentleman that the very 
cliss of jurors that ought to be in this bill would be excluded 
by the gentleman’s amendment. Is there any opposition toe 
women serving om juries? The States have it. 

Mr. LINEBERGER, I think the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. BAN TONI does not understand the importance of women 
in the civic and social affairs of this Nation. Wither that or 
he is too stubborn to admit it. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Les. 

Mr. RATHBONE, Is it not true that in every court excuses 
from jury service are the first things considered? These moth- 
ers would not be kept waiting for days or weeks. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Yes. I know that to be true. Many 
of the Members of the House who are lawyers know that the 
objections of the gentleman from Texas would not bear 
analysis. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am asking this question in good faith: 
I want to get the idea of the gentleman from California as to 
whether or not the average Woman charged with a serious 
offense would not rather be tried by a Jury of men than by a 
jury of women? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Idonot knowas to that. She might, or 
she might not. The“ average woman “does not have stereotyped 
views any more or any less than the “average man.“ It would 
depend on the individual complex, just as with men. But it 
should be remembered that the women of the District of 
Columbia are citizens of the United States, and they are 
entitled to a square deal and equal treatment in the jury 
system of the District. [Applause.] I trust the bill will pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Call- 
fornia has expired. The Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Code of Law for the District of Columbia 
be amended by adding a new section to read as follows: 

“Spo, 215a. Hereafter no person shall be disqualified for service as 
a juror or jury commissioner by reason of sex, but the provisions of 
law relating to the qualifications of jurors and exemptions from jury 
duty shall in all eases apply to women as well as to men.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Page 1, line 9, after the word 
“ men,” strike out the perlod, insert a colon, and add the following pro- 
viso, to wit: “ Provided, That any mother shall be exempt from such 
service when claiming such exemption.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to tell you what will 
happen. A mother with four or five little children at home will 
be taken from them and locked up on a jury for days when- 
ever you make them subject to jury service, for some judges 
are going to become hard-boiled and they are not going to 
excuse them from jury service simply because they get up and 
ask for it. 
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A woman will come in and say, “ Judge, I have little children 
at home.“ The judge will suy, Oh, bat Congress refused to 
exempt mothers; Congress refused to pass an amendment to 
exempt mothers, and I will make you serve. You women 
wanted this service, and now I will make you serve.” That 18 
the way some judges will talk to them, and you will haye the 
poor woman tied up in a jury box and in a jury room for days. 
Now, as you know, in certain cases you have to keep the jurors 
together; you can not Jet them be separated; they have to be 
locked up at night and they have to go fo meals together, 

Mr. CARSS. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes, 

Mr. CARSS. What does your amendment do? 

Mr. BLANTON. It merely exempts mothers when they de- 
mand exemption. It permits them to say, “I am the mother 
of four or five little children, and I want to go back to my 
nome,“ and the amendment makes it obligatory upon the judge 
to grant that request. 

Mr. CARSS. Then the gentleman wants to exempt everybody 
but flappers? 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to exempt the mothers of little chil- 
dren when they claim that exemption. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the distinguished next Senator 
of California. ; 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I want to ask the gentleman whether 
a judge could not do this whether his amendment were incor- 
porated in the bill or not? 

Mr, BLANTON. Well, Jet me ask the gentleman what he 
would do if he were a judge and a woman came in and asked 
to be excused because she is the mother of children? I will 
tell the gentleman what he would do. He would say, “Oh, 
BLANTON, of Texas, offered an amendment to excuse mothers, 
but he was voted down, and that shows me that Congress did 
not want to excuse mothers, and I will just make you serve.“ 

Mr. LINE BURGER. No. I think the discretionary powers 
in the judge are thoroughly preseryed in this bill. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Why not accord to others the same 
rights and privileges and kill the bill instead of passing it with 
such an amendment? 

Mr. BLANTON, If the gentleman will move to strike out 
the enacting clause, I will gladly vote for his motion. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will do it. 

Mr. BLANTON, But we certainly ought to put this perfect- 
ing amendment in the bill, if we can not kill it. 

Mr, RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. RATHBONE. A long list of States has been read here, 
and we all know there are a great many civilized countries in 
which they have women jurors, and it has not been found neces- 
sary to put into the law of a single State or a single one of 
those countries having women jurors a proyision such as the 
gentleman has offered. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman's city of Chicago have 
women jurors? 

Mr. RATHBONE. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
women jurors? 

Mr. RATHBONE. I will answer the gentleman’s question in 
my own way. There is a provision in the constitution of the 
State of Illinois which would require un amendment in order 
to haye women jurors. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am glad Illinois bas a constitutional pro- 
hibition against women jurors, and I am glad Ilinois has such 
good judginent, While my friend ean not have women jurors 
in Chicago, he wants to put them on the people of the District 
of Columbia, the place which gave the distinguished gentleman 
his birth, 

Mr. RATHBONE, Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. RATHBONE. The gentleman knows, as a member of 
the committee, that we are not putting anything on the people 
here, but that there is a demand for it clearly evidenced, 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not yield further. I know of no such 
demand except from a few women theorists. 

I can not yield further. The gentleman admits that in his 
own home State they do not want any women jurors. 

Mr. RATHBONE. No; I do not. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘They have it prohibited by the constitution, 

Mr. RATHBONE rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not yield further to my friend. I win 
let the gentleman answer me In his own time. The gentleman 


There is a provision 
Does the gentleman's city of Chicago have 
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said his constitution of Illinois prevents it, but he wants to 
vote it on the women of the District of Coluuibia. Now, there 
are a few women theorists who want this bill passed, but the 
rank and file of the good women of the District of Columbia 
do not want it, and they have not asked for it. There are a 
row. 11 e organizations that have asked for it, but that 
s all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 31, noes 44. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
enacting clause. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that Congress should pause for 
just a moment before inflicting upon the women of the Dis- 
trict any more of the responsibilities, cares, and civie ac- 
tivities than they care to assume, A minority of the women 
in the District of Columbia are advocating such measures as 
these, but, as a matter of fact, from 80 to 85 per cent of the 
people of the District are opposed to them. It is the same in 
my own State. We have two women members of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, This bill, or a similar one to it, has been 
before the legislatnre for three years during the incumbency 
of those women, and it has been defeated every year through 
the argument of one of those women members who knows how 
the women feel in regard to it. 

It is not a ineasure which meets with the approval of the 
women themselves, and I think we should at least show some 
consideration for the hard-working, intelligent, and home- 
loving women of our Nation. I believe we should avoid trying 
to get them to do men’s work and change their sex throug 
legislation. [Applause.] It can not be done. 

Now, if you will tell me any State in the Union that has 
adopted this where the people—except a small minority of 
the women—claim it has benefited the courts, benefited the 
criminals, hencfited the juries, or benefited the women them- 
selves, I will vote for it. According to my views, it has not 
brought a single benefit in any way, shape, or manner to any 
State in this Union. There have heen numerous, if not in- 
numerable, cases where a great deal of hardship has followed 
such legislation. The women run our schools, the women 
aecept the responsibility of running and maintaining our 
churches, the women run the social affairs and the homes of 
the country. They never have shirked a duty yet which has 
been placed on their sboulders, and if this is forced on them 
the women are not going to shirk this duty, but it is a sad 
commentary: 

Mr. LINN BERGER. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Not now. 

It is a sad commentary upon the chivalry and decency of the 
manhood of this country that now they have everything in 
their wife’s nume, including their religion as well as their 
politics und property, that they shall put this burden on her 
shoulders in addition to all the rest. [Applause.] 

I can not cencelye in my family of any time for 25 years 
when my wife had the time or the inclination to go off and 
serve on a jury in a murder case or a felony case while her 
children roamed the streets in her absence. Why, every child 
when it comes home from school, every older child when it 
comes home from work, why even the old man himself wien 
he opens the door asks, “ Where is mother“; shall the answer 
be, “She is off on jury duty somewhere.” [Laughter and 
applause. } 

We have heard a whole lot recently about the flapper and 
the boy friend; we have heard a whole lot about the climi- 
nation of home influences. Why? It is because you have 
forced other responsibilities and other duties on the shoulders 
of the home maker. 

Mr. KHOYLAN, Will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. UNDERHILM, Les. 

Mr. BOYLAN. The gentleman does not desire to give the 
impression to the House he is speaking in a derogatory way 
of the tlappers? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. 
to introduce levity. 

Mr. BOYLAN. This is not levity. You spoke in levity 
about the flappers. I think the flappers are a necessary and a 
component part of our civilization. 


This is too serious a subject in which 


Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman is entitled to his 
opinion. I think the greatest necessity of our civilization is 


God-given motherhood, and I am voting to strike out the 
enacting clause of this bill. [Applause.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the Chair being in doubt, the 
committee divided; and there were—ayes 50, noes 46. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, aud the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 
Unperuinn and Mr. ZinluxN. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were—uyes 65, noes 50. 
So the motion to strike 

agreed to. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report back to the House H. R. 9398, H. R. 
10204, H. R. 7255, with sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bilis as amended do pass; and also report back II. R. 5823 
with the recommendation that the enacting clause be stricken 
out. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Dowrers, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that the 
committee, having had under consideration certain bills on the 
Union Calendar, had directed him to report back II. R. 9398 
and H. R. 10204, with sundry amendments thereto, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be agreed to and the bills 
as amended do pass: and had directed him to report back the 
bill II. R. 7255, without amendment, with the recommendation 
that it do pass; and had directed him to report H. R. 5823 back 
to the House, with the recommendation that the enacting 
clause be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bills separately. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


II. R. 10204, A bill providing an additional wing to the District jail. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ZIHLMAN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


II. R. 9398. A bill to amend an act regulating the height of buildings 
in the District, approved June 1, 1910. 


out the enacting clause was 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ZIHLMAN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


II. Rt. 7255. A bill to regulato the sale of kosher meat in the Dis- 


trict of Columbia. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ZınLmax, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPHAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. R. 5823. A bill to amend the Code of Law for. the District of 
Columbla In relation to the qualifications of jurors. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the ac- 
tion of the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the motion of the Committee of the Whole. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Linepercer) there were—iyes 57, noes 57. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The Chair appointed as tellers Mr. Uxpruntl and Mr. DINE- 
BERGER. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 70 ayes and 63 noes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on 
the ground that no quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California makes the 
point that no quorum is present. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] One hundred and sixty Members present, not a 
quorum. 

The doors were closed, the Sergeant at Arms was directed to 
bring in absent Members, and the Clerk called the roll. 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas 122, nays 
189, answered “ present” 1, not voting 119 as follows: 


[Moll No. 54] 


Ackerman 
Allgood 
Almon 
Andrew 
Aswell 

Auf der Heide 
Bachmann 


Bland 
Blanton 
Bowles 
Bowliug 
tox 
Browning 
Buchanan 
Busby 
Carew 
Christopherson 
‘ole 


Collier 
Connally, Tex. 
Cox 


Crisp 
Cullen 
Davis 
Dominick 
Douglass 
Doyle 


Adkins 
Allen 
Andresen 
Appleby 
Arentz 
Arnold 
Ayres 
Barbour 
Barkley 
Beck 

Beedy 
Beers 

Begs 
Berger 
Bloom 
Boies 
Rowman 
Boylan 
Brigham 
Browne 
Brumm 
Burtacss 
Burton 
Butler 
Campbell 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carpenter 
Carss 
Carter, Calif. 
Chalmers 
Clague 
Colton 
Connery 
Cooper, Wis. 
Coyle 
Cramton 
Crosser 
Crowther 
Crumpacker 
Darrow 
Davenport 
Davey 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dowell 
Drewry 
Dyer 


Abernethy 
Aldrich 
Anthony 
Bacharach 
Bankhead 
Bixler 
Black, N. X. 
Brand, Ga. 
Brand, Ohio 
Briggs 
Britten 
Bulwinkle 
Burdick 
Carter, Okla, 
Celler 
Chapman 
Chindbiom 
Cleary 
Senne 10 
‘onno! a. 
Cooper, Ohio 


YEAS—122 
Driver Kerr 
Edwards Kincheloe 
Wilis Kindred 
Faust Lanham 
Fenn Lankford 
Fisher Larsen 
Foss Lazaro 
Frothingham Lozier 
Fulmer Luce 
Ganibrill MeClintic 
Gardner, Ind. McKeown 
Garner, Tex, McMillan 
Garrett, Tex. McReynolds 
Gasque MacGregor 
Gifford Mansfield 
Glynn Martin, Mass, 
Green, Fla. Merritt 
Green, lowa Milligan 
Hale Montgomery 
Hare Moore, Ky. 
Hayden Morrow 
Hill, Ala. Newton, Mo. 
Huddleston O'Connor, N. X. 


Hull, Morton D. 


Oliver, Ala, 


Hull, Wiliam B. Parks 
Irwin Peery 
Jeffers Ramseyer 
Johnson, Ky, Rankin 
Johnson, Tex, Rayburn 
Jones Reed, Ark. 
Kemp Rogers 
NAYS—189 
Haton Kurtz 
Elliott Kvale 
Eslick LaGuardia 
Esterly Lea, Calif. 
Evans Leavitt 
Fish Lehibach 
Fitzgerald, Roy G. Letts 
Fitzgerald, W. T. Lineberger 
Fletcher Linthicum 
Fort Little 
Ireeman McLaughlin, Mich. 
Fuller McLaughlin, Nebr 
Furlow McLeod 
Garber McSweeney 
Gibson Madden 
Goodwin Mugrady 
Gorman Manlove 
Greenwood Mapes 
Griest Menges 
Grif Miller 
Hadley Mills 
Hall, Ind. Mooney 
Hammer Moore, Ohio 
Hastings Moore, Va. 
Haugen Morehead 
Hawley Murphy 
Hersey Nelson, Mo. 
Hickey Nelson. Wis. 


Hill, Md. 
Hill, Wash. 
Hoch 
Hogg 
Hooper 
Houston 
Hownrd 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Ind, 
Johnson, Wash, 
Kaho 
Kenrns 
Keller 
Kelly 
Ketcham 
Klefuer 
Kless 
King 
Knutson 
Kopp 
ANSWERED “ 


Newton, Minn. 
Norton 
O'Connell, N. X. 
Connell, R. I. 
Oldfield 
Patterson 
Peuvey 
Perkins 
Philips 
Purnell 

Quin 

Rayon 

Ransiey 
Rathbone 
Reece 

Reed, N. Y. 
Robinson, Towa 
Robston, Ky. 
Romjue 

Rubey 


PRESENT —-1 


Ryrus 
NOT VOTING—119 


Corning 
Curry 
Deal 
Dempscy 
Denison 
Dickstein 
Doughton 
Drane 
Fairchild 
Flaherty 


Abed r 
`redericks 


Gallivan 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Gilbert 
Golder 
Goldsborough 
Graham 


Hall, N. Dak. 
AA 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Holaday 
Hudson 
Hudspeth 
Hull, Tenn. 
Tacobstein 
James 
Johnson, III. 
Johnson, S. Dak. 
Kendall 
Kirk 

Kunz 
Lampert 
Leatherwood 
Lee, Ga. 
Lindsay 
Lowrey 


Lyon 


Kouse 
Rutherford 
Sanders, N. X. 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandiin 
Sears, Fla. 
Shallenberger 
Smithwick 
Steagall 
Stevenson 
Stolbs 
Strother 
Sullivan 
Swank 
Tillman 
Treadway 
Underbill 
Wainwright 
Warren 
Wason 
Weaver 
Welsh 
Whittington 
Wililama, Tex, 
Wilson, Miss. 
Wingo 
Wolverton 
Wood 

Wright 


Schafer 
Schneider 
Scott 

Seger 
Simmons 
Sinelaic 
Smith 
Somers, N. Y. 
Sosnowski 
Speaks 
Stalker 
Strong, Kans, 
Strong, Pa. 
Summers, Wash 
Swing 
Swoope 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N, J. 
‘Taylor, W. Va, 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tolley 
Underwood 
Vestal 
Vincent, Miva, 
Vinson, Ky, 
Watres 
Watson 
Wefald 
Wheeler 
White, Kenu, 
Whitehead 
Williams, LL 
Williamson 
Winter 
Woodrum 
Wurzbach 


NEA nt 
Zliiman 


Mebume 
McFadden 
MeSwain 
Magee, N. X. 
Magee, Pa, 
Major 
Martin, La. 
Mead 
Michaelson 
Michener 
Montague 
Morgan 
Morin 
Nelson, Me. 
O'Connor, La. 
Oliver, N. X. 
Parker 
Periman 
Porter 

Pou 

Prall 


Pratt Bnell ‘aber Vinson, Ga, 
Quaylo Rpearing Paylor, Teng. Voigt 
tainey proul, JH Tinkham Walters 

eid, III. Blea proul, Ans. acker Weller 
towbottom edman A White, Me. 

but h Stephens Updik Wilson, La, 
Sears, Nebr, Sumners, Tex, pshaw Woodruff 
Shreve Swartz Valle Yates 
Sinnott Sweet Vare 


So the House refused to strike out the enacting clause. 
The following general pairs were announced: 


Mr. Varo with Mr. Byrns, 

. Shreve with Mr. Corning, 

. Graham with Mr. Drane, 

Mr. ree with Mr. Galllvan. 

. Denison with Mr. Lou. 

„ Chindblom with Mr. Bankhead. 

n Bixler with Mr, Wilson of Loulsiana. 
Mr. Sweet with Mr. Rainey. 

. Stephens with Mr. Garrett of Tennessee. 
. Aldrich with Mr. Hudspeth, 

Mr. Johnson of Dlinois with Mr. Stedman, 


Mr, Kendall with Mr. Brand of Georgia. 

Mr. Magee of Pennsylvinia with Mr. Lindsay. 
Mr. Dempsey with Mr, MeDutile. 

Mr. Pratt with Mr. Carter of Oklahoma, 

Mr. Reid of IIIIinois with Mr. Montague. 

Mr. Snell with Mr. Deal. 

Mr. Lampert with Mr. Mead. 


Mr. Bacharach with Mr. . 

Mr. Taber with Mr. araon 

. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr, Prall. 

Mr, Funk with Mr. Gilbert 

| Sproul of Tiinols with Mr. Hawes. 

„ Kowbottom with Mr. Tydings. 

Morin with Mr. Spearing. 

. Michener with Mr. Quay 0. 

. Mefadden with Mr. Vinson of Georgia. 

Mr. Brand of Ohio with Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Updike with Mr. Tucker. 

Johnson of South Dakota with Mr, Hull of Tennessee. 

Mr. Anthony with Mr. Doutzhtou. 

. Britten with Mr. Briggs, 

. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Magee of New York with Mr. Kunz. 

„ Fredericks with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Mr. Porter with Mr. Black of New York. 
Golder with Mr. MeSwain, 

. Sinnott with Mr. Lowrey. 

Mr. Hudson with Mr, Chapman, 

. French with Mr, IE of Louisiana, 

. Parker with Mr. Lyon. 

. Flaherty with Mr. Bulwinkte, 

. Burdick with Mr. O'Connor of Louisiana, 

. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Collins, 

. Walters with Mr. Goldsborough. 

. Yates with Mr, Celler. 

. White of Maine with Mr. Oliver of New York, 

. Lorlman with Mr. Dickstein. 

„ Woodruff! with Mr. Upshaw. 

. Michaelson with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Curry with Mr. Sumners of Texas, 

. Fairehild with Mr. Jacobstein. 

. Frear with Mr. Weller. 


The SPEAKDR. On this vote the yeas are 122, the nays 
are 189, answered “ present“ 1. The recommendation of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union is 
not agreed to, and the bill is recommitted to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

THE LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill (II. R. 10425) making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. HAWLEY 
in the chair. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. 
rado use some of his time? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. TILLMAN] 10 minutes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I was delighted when a 
Member representing a northern constituency, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] introduced the following reso- 
lution : 


Will the gentleman from Colo- 


[Public Resolution 74, Sixty-elghth Congress] 


Joint resolution (II. J. Res. 264) authorizing the restoration of the 
Lee Mansion in the Arlington National Cemetery, Virginia 


Whereas the era of internecine strife among the States having 
yielded to one of better understanding, of common loyalty, and of a 
more perfect Union; and 

Whereas now honor is accorded Robert E. Lee as one of the great 
military leaders of history, whose exalted character, noble life, and 
eminent services are recognized and esteemed, and whose manly attri- 
butes of precept and example wero compelling factors lu cementing 
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the American people in bonds of patriotic devotion and ction agatust 
common external enemies in the war with Spain and in the World 
War, thus consummating the hope of a reunited country that would 
again swell the chorus of the Union: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed, as nearly as may be practicable, to restore 
the Lee Mansion in the Arlington National Cemetery, Virginia, to the 
condition in which it existed immediately prior to the Civil War and 
to procure, if possible, articles of furniture and equipment which 
were then in the mansion and in use by the occupants thereof. He 
is also authorized, in his discretion, to procure replicas of the furni- 
ture and other articles In use in the mansion during the period men- 
tioned, with a view to restoring, as far as may be practicable, the 
appearance of the interior of the mansion to the condition of its 
occupancy by the Lee family. 

Approved, March 4, 1925. 


The idea being that the restored mansion will be typical 
of the best of the old South. 

Mr. Chairman, I was not delighted when I clipped the 
following from a Washington paper of yesterday: 


tattle over possession of Lee Mansion, at Arlington, was revived 
yesterday, when a petition was received by Congress from George H, 
Thomas Post, of Pennsylvania, Grand Army of the Republic, charging 
that Gen. Robert E. Lee was a traitor and protesting against official 
recognition ot socleties bearing the name “ Confederate” or “ Con- 
federacy.”" 

The Pennsylvania post protested against a move by the Daughters 
of the Confederacy to obtain possession of the Lee Mansion to per- 
petuate the Confederate leader's memory. 

“Robert E. Lee was a traitor,” they said, “to his country and a 
military leader of an armed rebellion ngainst the Government of the 
United States, haying as its object the destruction of the Union, and 
if Robert E. Lee had received his just dues he would have been 
banged and the scaffold preserved as a monument to his infamy.” 


I can not imagine a more untimely sentiment. Such utter- 
ances bring shame to the Nation and grief to progressive 
citizens, both North and South, It would be interesting to 
know just how brave the authors of these lines were when the 
South's great military leader was hurling his gallant gray 
legions against the Union columns. Were they facing the 
fierce southern chivalry that rarely lost a battle or were they 
miles in the rear of the fearless Union soldiers who really 
fought, and who are too brave, too generous to insult their dead 
foes of the sixties? 

General Lee led a revolution like Washington did, and was 
no less a patriot than was Washington. Both were high-class 
Virginians; Lee was In every sense the peer of the Father of 
his Country. One succeeded in setting up a new Government, 
the other failed. Lee was as loyal to his government, the 
Confederate States of America, as was Grant to his Govern- 
ment, the United States of America. They were both patriots; 
neither was a traitor. This Is too harsh a term to be applied 
to a great soldier like Lee. General Lee is admired, respected, 
and loved all over the world except by a few members of the 
George H. Thomas Post, of Pennsylvania, G. A. R. They insult 
the noble women who belong to the S. M. A. and the U. D. C. 
and kindred organizations when they denounce the South’s 
military idol, the great gray captain whose valor and worth 
und memory we cherish and worship. 

The once warring sections are now happily reunited: why 
open up old wounds? Why pour the milk of concord into hell? 
The drooling drivel of these ancient, anaemic postwar warriors 
is deplored by braye men and good women of both North and 
South. If General Lee was a traitor, my father was a traitor; 
all my people eligible for service were traitors. They all wore 
the gray uniform. If General Lee should have been hanged 
for treason, our much-loved colleague, Major STEDMAN, should 
have suffered a like fate. General Lee is dend, Major STEDMAN 
is living; and what Member of this body would descend to the 
depths of calling our good gray colleague here a traitor? 

Many historlans say that General Robert Edward Lee could 
have had the supreme command of the Union forces at the be- 
ginning of the War between the States. He was opposed to 
secession, but when Virginia, his native State, withdrew from 
the Union, he did what the best people of the South generally 
did—he cast his lot with his own State as against the General 
Government. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Certainly, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The gentleman stated that Gen- 
eral Lee was offered command of the Union Army. This 
is true. On Pennsylvanin Avenue, opposite the Treasury, 
is an old building stunding with an inscription which says 
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that in this building General Lee was offered the command of 
the Union Army at the breaking out of the war. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I know that is true. 

After the starry banner of the South went down in glory, 
but in defeat, at Appomattox, Arlington Mansion, the home 
of the Lees, was illegally confiseated by the United States Goy- 
ernment. 

At the close of the war General Lee was offered by the 
Snglish Government an important military command in Egypt. 
He declined the tender. 

He was urged to accept the presidency of an insurance 
eompany in New York, whose purpose was to seek to sell 
policies in the Southern States. He declined, saying that if 
he had any influence with the southern people, such influence 
was not for sale. à 

A gentleman rode from a great distance over the Blue 
Ridge Mountains and offered Lee the presidency of Washing- 
ton and Lee University at a salary ef $1,500 a year, and this 
post he accepted. He did not liye long in the high service 
he thus undertook and was buried at Lexington in the brave 
soit of Virginia, whose splendid people he loved as they 
loved him. 

I am going to ask you to listen to a few paragraphs from 
a twice-told tale, and here repeat some things I said in a 
speech on this subject some time ago, 

The country has rapidly advanced in recent years in the 
blessed process of reconciliation. At the close of the war 
henutiful Arlington, the home of the Lees, was forfeited to the 
Federal Government and its high-souled owner driven from 
the home of his fathers never to return. The country grew, 
and a Republican Congress appropriated a large sum of money 
to recompense the descendants of General Lee for the loss of 
Arlington. While Jefferson Davis was Secretary of War Cabin 
John Bridge was built and the name of Secretary Davis was 
placed upon the bridge. During the Civil War, when the lust 
of hate had gripped the souls of the two peoples, some one cut 
his name from the bridge. The country advanced until a 
Republican President, long after the close of the war, ordered 
the name of Jefferson Davis to be replaced on this bridge. 
[Applause.] 

I knew Union B. Hunt, of Indianapolis, the golden-hearted 
Pythian, who was loved by beth North and South and who 
was born during the fierce struggle between the States. His 
people were so loyal to the flag of the Union that he was 
christened Union Kanner Hunt. I remember at the supreme 
convention held in Boston a few years ago this great-hearted 
man nominated four southern men for elective positions in the 
great fraternity which at that timo was meeting in Boston 
and urged their clection in lien of four men from his own 
section. I heard him state afterwards that a party friend of 
his in Indianapolis said to him, “ Uny, I am afraid if you keep 
nominating and voting for the southern boys in the supreme 
lodge you will acquire the habit of seratching the Republican 
ticket out in Indiana.” Later I heard this great Pythian on 
the floor of the grand lodge of my State, after having made 
a harmony speech, recite the stirring ode, written by Wilbur 
D. Nesbit: 

Your flag and my flag, 
And how it files to-day 

In your land and my land 
And half a worid away. 


Rose red and blood red, 
Its stripes forever gleam; 
Soul white and snow white 
The good forefathers’ dream. 


Sky blue and true blue, 
With stars that gleam aright, 
The gloried guidon of the day, 
A shelter through the night. 


Your flag and my flag; 

And oh, how much it holds; 
Your land aud my land 

Secure within its folds. 


Your heart and my heart 
Beats happy at the siglit, 

Sun kissed and wind tossed, 
The red and blue and white. 


The one flag, the old flag, 
The flag for me and you; 
Glorified all else beside, 
The red and white and blue, 
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Your flag and my flag, 
To every star and stripe, 
Hearts beat as drums beat, 
And fifers shrilly pipe. 


Your flag and my flag, 
A blessing to the sky; 

Your hope and my hope, 
It never hid a He. 


Home land and far land 
And half the world around 

Old Glory hears our glad salute 
and ripples to the sound. 


After that speech this man of the North was smothered with 
congratulations, and there was not a dry cye in the house, 
[Applause, ] 

Really this Congress should emphasize the fact that no feel- 
ing of hostility exists now between the North and South of 
the sixties by passing my cotton tax restitution bill and turn 
over to the surviving Confederate soldiers, their widows, and 
descendants the $68,000,000 illegally collected by the Govern- 
ment from the southern people during and after the war in 
the form of a cotton tax. 

There is but little feeling now between the men who wore 
the gray with credit and the men who honorably wore the blue. 

As to which side a man took in that great struggle depended 
much upon where he lived at the time the struggle began. 
Albert Pike was born in Massachusetts. He lived in my State 
at the time the Civil War began and enlisted in the Confederate 
Army, fighting to the end, My instructor in mathematics at 
college was Col. O. C. Gray, who was born in Maine, but who 
lived in Arkansas at the time war was declared, joined the 
Confederate Army and fought until the conclusion of hostilities. 

This is no place to argue the question of which side was 
right in the war of the sixties. The war had to come, Just as 
the crucifixion of the Nazarene had to come. It was horrible 
but it was necessary. As to the right of a State to dissolve the 
Union, or to secede from the Union, Massachusetts early held 
the same view as did Virginia and South Curolina. I have 
always thought, and still think, that, under the Constitution, 
as it came from the hands of those who made it, as it was 
understood by those who wrote it and signed it and ratified it, 
the right of a State to withdraw from the Union was based 
on sound and constitutional authority. But I shall certainly 
not go into that issue now. 

The Union owes the South much. Has the South served the 
Union well? It has. Through the diplomacy and statesman- 
ship of a soufhern man the Louisiana Purchase was made, the 
country thereby ucquiring a vast section of fertile lands for the 
small sum of $15,000,000. The Corsican and Jefferson entered 
into this large real estate transaction, Monroe attending to the 
details of the same, which resulted in adding an imperial em- 
pire to the Republic. 

Ohio, Indiana, IIIinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, who mothered 
you in your infantile, savage state? It was a Virginian who 
gave you to the Union and kept you out of the clutch of 
Canada. . 

California and Oregon, who first led white men to your 
borders? John C. Fremont, a Georgian of mixed French and 
Virginia blood. In 1840 he wrested you from Mexico and 
brought to your fertile valleys and golden hills the progressive 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Arizona, who was your first governor? This same Georgian, 
John Charles Fremont, soldier, teacher of mathematics, and 
civil engineer. 

Way back in 1716 Alexander Spotswood explored the Shen- 
andoah Valley, drove the Tuscaroras from the Carolinas, and 
the expansive spirit of the Virginians and the Carolinians. 
resulted in the settlements of Tennessee and Kentucky. 

Who fought the Indians with signal success? Who, on Janu- 
ary 8, 1815, defeated Wellington’s veteran Britons at New 
Orleans and drove them back to England? It was a certain 
Scotch-Irishman, a tanner by trade, old “Hickory” Jackson, 
from the“ Waxhaw Settlement“ on the line between North and 
South Carolina. 

Men of the North, who opened up the Mississippi River from 
the mouth to Vicksburg and forced the entrance to Mobile Bay, 
destroyed the Confederate vessels, silenced the forts, and closed 
the harbor to blockade runners? It was David Glasgow Far- 
ragut, of Knoxville, Tenn. 

Men of the North, who was conspicuous for bravery in the 
service of his country at Monterey and Buena Vista, and who 
told a timorous company of American troops to get behind his 


Mississippi wall of men if they were afraid? It was Jefferson 
Davis, of Kentucky and Mississippi. 

To-day the South is all American and is the most loyal 
section of the Republic. 

South Caroling was settled by the Huguenots, who came 
from the Piedmont Valley in France. James Russell Lowell 
says of them— 


Wherever they dispersed themselves throughout the land, they were 
among the best citizens, ready to aid in every laudable enterprise. 


From them sprang General Marion, Mr. Hayne, John C. Cal- 
houn, the Rutledges, and the Pinckneys. 

North Carolina was settled by Scotch, and was the first State 
to protest against the British stamp uct and the first to pro- 
claim her independence. The Mecklenburg declaration is one 
year older than the Philadelphia declaration. 

Virginia was settled by cavaliers and produced Washington, 
Jefferson, Monroe, and Madison, all of them of the best blood 
of the Republic. Jeb Stuart, the dashing cavalry officer, had 
royal blood in his veins, being a descendant of those who filled 
the Stuart’s throne. Mr. Madison caused the Virginia Legisla- 
ture to call the first general convention to organize a stronger 
government and to provide for paying the war debt. The 
convention met at Annapolis, was not strong enough to accom- 
plish the purpose for which it was called, but it called the 
convention which met at Philadelphia afterwards. Light 
Horse Harry” Lee. the father of Robert E. Lee, offered the 
resolution in the Continental Congress declaring it to be the 
right of the States to be “free and independent.” Mr. Mason, 
of Virginia, was the author of the Bill of Rights. Richard 
Henry Lee, with a face like an English lord, a farmer in 
Westmoreland County, Va., was one of the first to denounce 
the usurpation of the mother country. Patrick Henry sent 
George Rogers Clark into the great Northwest, which was 


discovered and possessed in the name of Virginia and the 


Southern States, including this territory, were a good three- 
fourths of the area of the United States. The South was 
therefore necessary to a great Federal Government, laid the 
foundations of the Union, and fittingly did its part in its 
establishment. 

The South always loved the Constitution, and it was not a 
southern man who characterized this same Constitution as an 
“agreement with death and a covenant with hell.“ 

Madison purchased from Spain Florida for $5,000,000. Sam 
Houston cuptured Sunta Ana at San Jacinto, and James K. 
Polk, with the help of Zachary Taylor, Governor Yell, of 
Arkansas, Governor Henderson, of Texas, and other southerners 
of equal worth, fought the Mexican War and acquired the 
coasts of Texas and California, New Mexico, and Utah. 

The South gave to the country its first great President, the 
leader of the Revolution, and its first great Secretary of State, 
afterwards President Jefferson. Mdmund Randolph, a southern 
man, was the first Attorney General, and Madison, prominent 
in shaping legislation in the House. 
shall, the first Chief Justice to construe the Constitution and 
to make it an immortal document, iusuring a strong and 
growing Nation, 

The South gave to the Nation some of its greatest literary 
men—Hdgar Allen Poe, Mark Twain, Patrick Henry, Thomas 
Jefferson, Benjamin H, Hill, William IL. Yancey, Robert 
Toombs, and Alexander II. Stephens. 

The South is doing her share toward defending the country. 
During the war with Spain the soft-voiced lad from Georgia 
fought side by side with the Yankee boy from Vermont. The 
first American killed at Cardenas was Ensign Bagley, from 
North Carolina, a descendant of a Confederate soldier. Among 
many other southerners killed in this war was Stockley Morgan, 
of Arkansas, the son of a Confederate soldier. 

During the World War the grandsons of Lee and Jackson 
fought shoulder to shoulder with the grandsons of Grant and 
Phil Sheridan. They were all “ Yanks.” 

Let us get together, The South accepts the result of the 
war as being a dispensation, not of the great god chance, but 
of the God of battles and the God of peace. The South wants 
its bretliren of the North to think well of it. We prefer to say 
nothing that would disparage or discredit either section. 

You will permit ine, as the son of a Confederate soldier, who 
carried to his grave a withered arm caused by a bullet wound 
in the shoulder received while he was fighting under the flag of 
the South, to say kind words about the soldiers on both sides. 
I admire the record of those sturdy veterans of the lost cause 
who won deathless honor upon every battle field they fought 
upon, and I am not wanting in pride or respect for the splendid 
men who marched and fought under the great soldier states- 
man, General Grant. I admire the courage of the northern sol- 


Virginia gave John Mar- | 
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dier, private and officer; but notwithstanding the glory that 
shines on the victorious hosts ef Grant and Sherman, it is in 
deed and in truth no brighter than the white light of the 
dazzling glory that sheds its golden splendor on the ragged col- 
umus of those who fought under the battle-smoked banners of 
the Confederacy. 

I love the South and I love her people, as brave and as gen- 
erous a people as God's sun ever shone upon. Ever since I have 
had a home of my own I have had hanging upon the wall two 
pictures which I greatly value. It is an inspiration to look at 
them. One is the portrait of a man with iron-gray hair and 
beard, the kind and manly face of a Virginia gentleman. “ When 
you look upon his face he looks a chief, who fears not human 
hate nor human guile: on his cheek the twilight of a grief, but 
in that grief the starlight of a smile.” “He was a foe without 
hate and a friend without treachery; a public officer without 
vices and a private citizen without wrong.’ The other is the 
picture of a rugged and homely man, with black hair and beard, 
and with the firm lips of a fighter. He wasa Puritan in morals, 
but a cavalier in the saddle. He followed the injunction of 
Shakespeare, who said, “In peace there’s nothing so becomes a 
man as modest stillness and humility, but when the blast of war 
blows in our ears, then imitate the action of the tiger.“ He 
prayed and fought and fought and prayed. Under his slouch 
cap was the brain of a remarkable military genius. Behind his 
gray coat beat the heart of a sincere patriot—the pictures of 
Lee and Stonewall Jackson, and as long as I have a roof to 
cover my head those pictures will continue to have a place in 
my home. [Applause.] 

Sentiment is not unworthy and not a rare virtue of the 
people of the South. The South after the Civil War was a land 
of ruins, but men are brought solemnly together in ties of 
eternal friendship in a country that has been devastated and 
whose people's sufferings have been great. A land without 
ruins isa land without memories, and a land without memories 
is a land without history. No one will quarrel with our people 
because they love the memory of their illustrious dead; because 
they refuse to forget Price or Forrest or Gordon or Beauregard 
or Albert Sidney Johnston. 


Is it wrong to listen to the waves that still will glisten 

Where the wreck we loved went down? 

Is it wrong to watch the willows that are drooping o'er the grave? 
Is it wrong to love our brave? 


During the last 60 years, in the shadow of a blessed peace, 
the stout-hearted old Confederate soldiers have acted the part 
of men. They have rebuilt their burned homes; they have 
reared their families in comfort and in honor; they have re- 
spected the stranger and the stranger's rights; they bave done 
their duty to their country, to their neighbors, and to their 
God; and they have wrought works that do them credit. 

Brethren of the virile North, the South deserves your good 
opinion and is entitled to your hearty and fraternal “ God speed 
and good luck.” There is no fairer land. When God made 
Dixie he was in a particularly happy frame of mind. He swept 
the wide universe with his mighty eye, and reaching out his 
generous hand he gathered together, in the twinkling of an eye, 
a thousand square miles of blue sky and unrolled it like a 
scroll from the Ohio to the Gulf and from ocean to ocean. He 
lighted it by day with the snme smiling sun that shed its bril- 
liant rays over cultured Athens in the golden age of Pericles, 
and shone over happy Italy when Horace sang of the field and 
the vine. He sowed this blue sky with stars that look like 
angels’ eyes. He planted in the south seas the Southern Cross 
and flooded the blessed land with flowers and sunshine. He 
peopled this section with a self-respecting manhood and a wom- 
unhood as pure as the pond lily’s spotless leaf. He caused to 
deyelop here an “upright race who love the land because it is 
their own and scorn to give another reason why, who would 
shake hands with a king upon his throne and think it a kind- 
ness to his majesty.” [Applause.] 

The flag of the Union is the flag of the South, and there is 
not a star upon its blue field that has not been made brighter 
by southern courage. There is not one of its red stripes that 
has not been made richer by southern blood. There is not one 
of its white lines that has not been made purer by southern 
character, 

In a war museum in Chicago there is a certain miracle in 
lead. It was made by the impact of two bullets fired in one 
of the battles of the Civil War. Two leaden messengers of 
death sped through the air from the opposing lines, hissing the 
hate felt by those who fired the shots, one from a northern 
rifle, the other from a southern musket. Meeting midway be- 
tween the battle lines they melted into a solid leaden star. 
This leaden star now exemplifies the unity of the once hostile 
sections, now happily welded together, emblematic of the feel- 
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ing prevailing among peoples now claiming one flag, one coun- 
try, and one God. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Mr. Chairman, I yleld one minute 
to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. HAMMER]. 

Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to correct u state- 
ment which I made this morning during the remarks of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Buanvon]. I stated in a colloquy 
with him that I had not communicated to any newspaper man 
the statement thut he said was published in the morning's 
paper, which I had not read. I told the gentleman from Texas, 
however, when he finished speaking that it had come to my 
mind that I did have such a conversation with a newspaper 
man who reports for the Washington Post, Mr. Carlisle Bar- 
geron; that I had read the article in the Post, and that it is 
substantially in accordance with the views which I intended 
to convey; and that Mr. Bargeron had not in any sense of the 
word misinterpreted what I said, but had correctly reported 
me; and that, so far as I remember, he had correctly reported 
the statement of Judge Sellers. Judge Sellers has never con- 
tended, as I understand it, that a policeman could make a com- 
mitment that was permanent, but could only detain one for 
Observation until the court acted. The court must make the 
commitment. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WISO]. 

Mr. WILSON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I have just lis- 
tened with marked attention and much pleasure to the remarks 
of my good friend Judge TILLMAN, from Arkansas. Of course, 
every citizen within the bounds of our great country should be 
interested in ‘that splendid relationship which to-day binds the 
two sections of our blessed country together forever with un- 
breakable ties of friendship and love. [Applause.] I do not 
think prejudice finds lodgment in any mind except an ignorant 
mind. To every citizen of this country now the most glorious 
thing in the world is a citizen of the United States, and to me 
the greatest sight in the world is to see an American standing 
tiptoe upon the horizon of this the greatest Nation in the 
world with heart and mind and purpose dedicated forever to 
a reunited country. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that I will be pardoned for taking up 
a few moments of the time of the committee this afternoon to 
talk about a condition in my State which if permitted to en- 
dure will do more to arouse that feeling that was once preva- 
lent in our country than any other condition possibly could in 
the Southland. I heard with pleasure our colleague from 
Texas [Mr. Wurzeact] upon the floor of the House the other 
day call the attention of the Congress, and more particularly of 
some of our Republican friends, to conditions that exist to-day 
in Texas which, if permitted to continue, will be a dishonor to 
the Republican Party and will breed much trouble for that 
organization in the days to come. I notice that some of his 
charges relating to irregularity about the leases of certain Fed- 
eral buildings in Texas drew from the Postmaster General of 
the United States a reply which was incorporated in the RECORD 
a few days ago, and yet in my State of Mississippi for months 
some of the most reputable citizens of that great Common- 
wealth have charged, without fear of successful contradiction, 
that post offices in the State were sold in the open market, and 
that the buying and ‘selling of Federal offices in Mississippi is 
a common practice. Months ago the Department of Justice 
started an investigation into these matters, and even though 
the agents especially appointed by this great department of the 
Goyernment made an investigation of these conditions in Mis- 
Sissippi, the Attorney General's office ‘to-day is as silent as a 
tomb. I hope I may be pardoned for referring to a locul con- 
dition, but it is of vital interest to my people. 

For months there have been complaints made to those in 
authority that the buying and selling of Federal offices in 
Mississippi was a common practice. I have been indulging in 
the hope that this administration would answer the Macc- 
donian call of my fellow Mississippians who are interested in 
decent government. But when patience ceased to be a virtue 
I introduced some time ago in Congress a resolution calling 
the state of affairs in Mississippi officially to the attention of 
this administration. Of course, no action has been taken. 
The cries of decent men and women for a decent government 
have been thus far apparently wasted “as sweetness upon the 
desert air.“ I do not really know why I should ever have 
indulged in the hope that those in authority would act when 
corruption was brought to their attention. They have seen so 
much of it during the life of this administration that, of course, 
it seems a commonplace thing to them. 

I recall that when that great crusader for the common 
people of this country, Senator La Follette, first called the 
attention of the Republican Party to the fact that corruption 
was eating like a cancer upon the body of our country, that 
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those in authority refused to hear his voice and placed political 
expediency above principle and decency in government. But I 
recall, too, that the patriotic fire that was really kindled by 
this distinguished man was fanned by patriotic hands until, 
like the spark that set the world on fire in 1914, its rays were 
seen and its influence felt to the uttermost parts of the world. 
When the fire was finally extinguished many political corpses 
were removed, including, among others, one Harry Daugherty, 
Attorney General of the United States. 

I recall also that at this time the same administration 
which now presides over the destinies of this Republic said 
that they would not sacrifice Mr. Daugherty upon the altar of 
public opinion, I remember a story in history about an ancient 
king who one day summoned his subjects and took them down 
by the seashore to demonstrate his kingly power. He stood 
there with his princely garments about him and commanded 
the waves not to touch his feet. The waves did not heed his 
voice. They rushed in with even greater fury than before, 
and this ancient king and his subjects were forced to flee. 
This administration evidently failed to remember this story, 
and they stood during the Daugherty investigation, as did 
this ancient king, by the seashore of publie opinion and with 
their subjects all around them to see this exhibition of mar- 
velous power they commanded the waves of public opinion to 
stand still and not to touch their kingly feet. But, as in the 
days of old, the waves refused to obey their voice and they 
rushed upon them with all of their fury, and their leader and 
those who followed him were forced to flee in order to save 
their own political lives. Mr. Daugherty even before this in- 
vestigation instituted in regard to his office was completed was 
invited to vacate his seat in the President's Cubinet. It seems 
that it has been ever thus with the Republicans. Belknap was 
removed from Grant's Cabinet because he sold public offices. 
Later a Postmaster General was removed from a Republican 
President's Cabinet becuuse of fraud relating to the star route 
service. We all recall the seandul incident to the Spanish- 
Ameriean War, when enough rotten canned beef was sold to 
our soldier boys to kill more of them than all the bullets fired 
from Spanish rifles. We remember with shame the Ballinger- 
Pinchot scandal in Taft’s administration, and I deem it un- 
necessary to rehearse with you at this time the saturnalia 
of graft and corruption incident to the recent Republican rule. 

The battle cry of the Republican Party in 1920 and the 
slogan of that campaign was, “ We are going to take you back 
to normalcy.” Well, they did. They went to stealing again, 
[Laughter.] 

And in my State to-day there exists a condition which has 
no parallel in the history of my southland since the dark days 
that followed the Civil War. Not only are Federal positions 
sold in the open market to the highest bidders, but the con- 
trol of Federal patronage is almost entirely in the hands of 
the negroes. God save my country from the sad day when 
negroes are placed in the seats of the mighty and political 
control passes Into their bluck hands. [Ayplause.] 

Why should this administration try to do for the negroes 
that which God almighty did not do? The same divine power 
thut created the lower order of animals created us. You can 
take a mule and curry him; you can shear his locks; you can 
even put “stacomb,” if you please, on his hair; but by no 
human process can you make out of him a Kentucky thorough- 
bred. The negro bears the same relationship to the Caucasian 
race, ‘The Negro race is an inferior race, as compared with 
ours, and why do some Republicans try to do something for 
him that God Almighty did not do? I have nothing against 
the Negro race, I have always been their friend. But their 
pathway leads that way, and our pathway leads the other. 
My people will not submit to negro domination. There ure 
some things my people will not submit to, and one of them 
is control of their politics, either State or National, by the 
negroes. 

We beg of this administration in the name of a reunited 
country not to force this condition upon our State. We do 
not want it. We will not permit it. 

Has the shadow of that ‘thoughtless man who sent the 
carpetbaggers and negroes rushing like a muddy torrent into 
my bleeding Stute in the Gays of its sorrow immediately after 
the Civil War—has this dark shadow invaded the seat of gov- 
ernment again in this day when the wounds are near the final 
healing point? The wounds inflicted during the dark days of 
the sixties are at their final healing point. ‘The common 
sacrifices upon a foreign soil where Northern blood and South- 
ern blood was spilled in a common cause brought together for- 
ever the estranged hearts of my countrymen. Now will you 
who are in power seek to rip open the wounds again and to 
pour into them the salt of disregard and undo in a few months 
that which it took long years to wipe away? 
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Gentlemen of this Congress, I know many Republicans and 
value the friendship of so many of the distinguished men on 
that side of the House who, I know, will not refuse to hear 
the cry of my people when they merely ask for an investiga- 
tion of these charges of graft and corruption and for relief 
from the same. Has it come to the point in my country, 
under this administration, when decent citizens who are in- 
terested in decent government can not effectively exercise their 
constitutional right to petition their Government in reference 
to their grievances? Has it ceme to the point when those in 
authority will not hear the voices of men and women pleading 
for a decent Government? Has it come to the point when 
political expediency is placed above a desire for clean govern- 
ment? If it has, gentlemen, tell it not in Washington and 
publish it net in Mississippi. If this is the attitude of this 
administration, I want to know it. If my people can not get 
protection from our Government, we will, please God, protect 
ourselves. Yes; there will be another war. Not of swords, but 
of principles; not of arms, but of ideals of government. And 
it will be a war to the eternal finish. There will never be an 
armistice signed in this conflict. There can be no such thing 
in this warfare as a “peace without a victory.” The citizens 
in my State, and in this broad land of ours, who want and 
demand a decent Government will never sheathe their swords 
of truth nor lay down their idealistic arms until their cry 
for decent government has been heeded. 

I want to serve notice on those in authority here and now 
that my people are in this fight to the finish. How much 
longer must my people bear the humiliation of seeing Federal 
offices sold like bales of cotton in an open market? How much 
longer must they wear this yoke of indecency thrust upon 
their helpless necks by this administration? We cry out for 
the blessed bread of relief. Do not, for decency's sake, give 
us in its stend the stones of silence and indifference. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
TI SON]. 

Mr. TILSON, Mr. Chairman, the House is now considering 
the lust of the regular appropriation bills. Therefore it is an 
appropriate time for me to say something in regard to the 
fiscal situation in which we find ourselves. The great Appro- 
priations Committee, under the leadership of its able chairman, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], has accomplished a 
notable work in not only holding the appropriations down to 
the Budget estimates but in many instances going substantially 
below those estimates. It goes without saying that what has 
been accomplished in the way of economy in appropriations is 
due more to the distinguished chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee than to anyone else. 

I wish to call to the attenton of the House the fact that on 
the busis of the Budget estimates already made and additional 
expenditures already authorized there will be a deficit in the 
Treasury in 1927. This deficit will be made good in whole or 
in part by the surplus in the 1926 revenues. There will be a 
small surplus in the Treasury at the end of the present fiscal 
year, owing to the fact that the new tax law will be in full 
effect less than half of the present year. If the estimate of 
receipts and expenditures here submitted is correct, as I 
believe it to be, substantially, every additional million of ex- 
penditure authorized by Congress will be increasing the dif- 
ference between income and outgo to just the extent of such 
authorization. 

The estimate to which I refer of receipts and expenditures 
for 1927 is based on the Budget figures and corrected to take 
care of the tax reductions made by the recently enacted law. 
It was prepared for me by one of the very best men in the 
Treasury Department in this line of work. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman from Connec- 
ticut give the name of the gentleman to whom he referred? 

Mr. TILSON. I intended to give it later, but I shall give 
it now. It is Mr. MeCoy, the Actuary of the Treasury. The 
gentleman from Texas and I both agree that he is an excel- 
lent man in his line. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. For a moment. 

Mr. WINGO. To see if I understand the gentleman. Are 
these figures made since the payment on March 15 indicating 
a greater return than had been estimated? 

Mr. TILSON. They are simply the estimated receipts for 
1927 and the estimated withdrawals from the Treasury. 

Mr. WINGO. And there is estimated a small surplus for 
1926. Does that take into ccnsideration the fact that the 
totals of the returns on March 15 indicate a greater amount 
than was estimated? 
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Mr. TILSON. I do not know whether it is taken into con- 
sideration or not. The estimate was made up about the 15th, 
and probably does not take into account any increases in esti- 
mated receipts. ý 

Mr. WINGO. I agree with the gentleman that Mr. McCoy 
could estimate as accurately as anybody. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. McCoy's estimate is as follows: 

Receipts for 1927, as estimated by the Budget Bu- 
reau prior to the passage of the new tax law 


Estimated reduction made by the new tax law for 
fiscal year 1927 


$3, 824, 530, 203. 00 


819, 000, 000, 00 
Corrected estimate of receipts for 1927... 3, 505, 530, 203. 00 
Estimated withdrawals from ‘Treasury in 1027 
(Budget estimates without regard to slight in- 
creases or decreases in appropriation bills al- 
ready passed by the House) 2 3, 494, 222, 808. 44 


11, 307, 894. 56 


Against this balance the action of the House has already 
drawn a draft for next year to the extent of $25,000,000 in the 
public buildings bill, which causes a deficit, according to this 
estimate, of $14,000.000. This deficit does not take into con- 
sideration the additional $15,000,000 authorized for buildings 
appropriated for prior to this session of Congress which may 
properly be charged against the existing surplus. Inasmuch as 
the amount of the present estimated deficit for 1927 may be 
said to be due to the public buildings bill authorizing expendl- 
tures which even a conservative business man would make 
partly or entirely out of capital or surplus, we may comfort- 
ably stand upon the record thus far made‘ without apology, 
Any material increase in expenditure, or authorization, how- 
eyer, even for the most meritorious purposes, can not be justi- 
fied unless we are willing to go back and undo what we have 
already done in the tax law. 

The continuance of the public-roads program will not add to 
the deficit since the Budget estimates already carry for public 
roads in 1927 a sum sufficient to take care of this expenditure, 
and the bill reported by the Committee on Roads and now 
awaiting action by the House merely provides for continuing 
such expenditures for the fiscal years 1928 and 1929 at the same 
rate. 
on KINDRED. Win the gentleman yield for a brief - ques- 
tion? 

Mr. TILSON. A single question. 

Mr. KINDRED. Do these figures and calculations take care 
of the proposed river and harbor bill? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; if the gentleman refers to the appropria- 
tion for rivers and harbors carried in the pending War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill. 

Mr. KINDRED, Does the gentleman care to say what the 
figures are? 

Mr. TILSON. Fifty million dollars, I think it was. The 
building program and the public-roads program, therefore, may 
be carried out without adding to the estimated expense, but the 
membership of this House and the public generally should not 
forget that in making material additional authorizations the 
Congress will be putting itself in the position of a man who 
draws checks without having sufficient funds in the bank. It 
should not be done, and I trust that we may continue to re- 
strain ourselves and refrain from making material increases 
under the circumstances, however meritorious and appealing 
the causes may be that seek to make further inroads upon the 
Treasury at this time. x 

My colleagues will understand, of course, that these are 
merely estimates, but they should also remember that they are 
as accurate and authoritative as it is possible to obtain, and 
that they can not be safely ignored. The estimates for with- 
drawals and receipts are taken directly from the Budget, and 
the estimate for reductions in revenue receipts caused by the 
new tax law is, as I have said, by Mr. McCoy, the Actuary of 
the Treasury Department. In view of the number of appeals 
now being made for large authorizations and expenditures in 
many directions, I deem it to be my duty to make this state- 
ment in order to help make clear the situation that confronts 
us at this juncture. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 

Mr. TILSON. I will. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Did the gentleman have in mind 
among other measures not to be brought up the Spanish War 
pension bill? 

Mr. TILSON. I sincerely hope that it may be possible to 
pass a bill for the relief of the Spanish War veteran soldiers. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. But the gentleman’s broadside 
was we need not expect any of those authorizations, and { 
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wondered if he meant by that to veto in advance the pension 
bill for the Spanish War veterans? 

Mr. TILSON. My point is simply this: We can add to or 
subtract from any item of estimated expense. We can pare 
some of the Budget's estimates, if need be, and make an ex- 
penditure in one place rather than in another place. I have 
given the House the best estimate obtainable of what the 
receipts aud expenditures are going to be as a whole, so that 
we may have before us the entire picture. We should not for- 
get that we, the House of Representatives, are particularly 
responsible under the Constitution for the financial side of the 
Government, It is with this in mind that I present this state- 
ment and hope that we may seriously think and act upon it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does not the gentleman think 
that the Spanish War pension bill ought to be taken up and 
passed in view of the treatment those soldiers have had? 

Mr. TILSON. I hope that it may be. 

Mr. DICKINSON of lowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Corr]. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I 
want to speak briefly about a new industry which some of us 
deem very important. I refer to American corn sugar. 

With only about 6 per cent of the total population we con- 
sume in the United States nearly 30 per cent of all the sugar 
produced in the world. Our per capita consumption is in ex- 
cess of 100 pounds a year. The bulk of this, or over 60 per 
cent, is used in manufactures. 

Our total consumption of sugar will soon be 12,000,000,000 
pounds a year, or 6,000,000 tons, Of this sugar we will pro- 
duce in the United States proper hardly more than 2,000,- 
000,000 pounds. Nearly 10,000,000,000 pounds of sugar is 
brought to us in ships, and of this a little more than 2,000,- 
000,000 is derived from what are called our island possessions, 
meaning Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Philippines. The rest, or nearly 8,000,000,000 pounds, or nearly 
4,000,000 tons, is imported from foreign countries, the bulk of 
it from Cuba under the preferential tariff ef 20 per cent. 

Dependent as we are upon foreign sources for so much sugar 
and anxious as we are to add to our agricultural prosperity 
by the diversification of our crops and the utilization of our 
raw products, we have sought through many years to enlist 
science and capital to develop American sugars. It has been 
a long quest, and most of the time a discouraging one. With 
all our efforts we are still far from the goal. 

We began with sugar cave, that maryelous plant to which 
the early Greek writers referred as the “sweet reed of the 
Indies.” Its cultivation was tried in many places, but it is 
now mostly restricted to comparatively small areas in the 
Stute of Louisiana. In every way possible we have fostered 
this industry, but our production of sugar from this source has 
not averaged more than about 340,000,000 pounds a year, which 
is about 2 per cent of the sugar that we consume. Nor can 
we expect to increase this by much. 

About a century ago, or in 1830, we began to experiment with 
the culture of the sugar beet. For more than 50 years we made 
little or no progress, James Wilson, one of my predecessors 
in Congress, when he was Secretary of Agriculture, serving 
under three administrations—McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft 
put a large part of his splendid energy and fine enthusiasm into 
this effort. Many States were moved to offer bounties for the 
production of sugar from beets. 

We have made commendable progress. Beginning with noth- 
ing we are now producing from this source 18 per cent and 
more of our sugar consumption. By beet culture we have not 
only added needed diversity to our agriculture, but we have 
developed enough competition to keep sugar prices down. 

But under present labor conditions the further development 
of this fine industry is more or less hampered. Beet culture 
requires hand labor. It is “knee farming,“ and American 
farmers are not addicted to that kind of labor, They have de- 
pended largely, und in some places wholly, on foreign labor, 
chiefiy Russian and Mexican, But such labor is no longer avail- 
able in sufficient supply under our present immigration laws. 
We shall not be able to make much more progress, unless we 
devise new machinery to take the place of the manual labor 
that is now required. 

LOUKING TO CORN FOR SUGAR SALVATION 


Failing of an adequate supply of American grown and made 
sugar from either cane or beets, attention was directed to 
century-old discoveries that starches could be converted into 
sugar. ‘These discoveries are claimed for both the Russians and 
the French. Between 40 and 50 years ago two crude corn 
sugars were commercially recognized. These are still made in 
large quantities, called 70 and 80 per cent sugars. They corre- 
spond somewhat to the brown sugar of the cane mills, 
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More recently extensive and intensive efforts have been made 
fo develop a chemically pure, crystalline sugar from corn 
starch. The financial resources of large manufacturers and the 
scientific resources of the Bureau of Standards in Washington 
were applied to this problem. After repeated failures, success 
was achieved so recently as 1923, when for the first time such 
sugar was produced on a commercial basis, at the Argo, III., 
plant of the Corn Products Refining Co. The product, which is 
still being manufactured at that plant, and that in large quan- 
titles, is on the markets under the nume of Cerelose. A factory 
at Clinton, Towa, is making this sugar under the name of 
Clintose, and one at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, calls its product 
Penford crystal sugar, adding “ made from corn.“ The Ameri- 
cin Maize Co. calls its product Amazo and is putting out in- 
creasing quantities under that name. These are a few of the 
brands and makers, but many more are coming into the field, 
and the more the better, for we are interested mostly in the 
consumption of corn, of which we still have an apparent 
surplus. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
man yield there? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What are the qualities, and 
what is the color of the sugar, and what does it bring in price? 

Mr. COLE. I am glad the gentleman asked those questions. 
Corn sugar is an absolutely pure sugar, 99.9 chemically pure 
carbohydrate. There is not an impurity left in it; it is white; 
just as white as the sugar made from the beet or the cane; and 
it is crystallized into any size of erystal desired. 

The total output of corn sugar at the present time, I am told, 
is about half a million pounds a day, but the Corn Products 
Co. assures us that by the end of the year they will be pro- 
ducing half a million pounds daily in their factories alone, and 
they are only one of many. 

Nor is this product confined to America. One of the com- 
panies has started a factory in Germany, where this sugar 
has met with great approval, even in competition with the beet 
sugar of that country, This American factory in Germany 
has found the demand so great that they will soon be in posi- 
tion to turn out a million pounds a day. 

In short, this product for which we are asking a bit of legis- 
lation has already received world recognition and approval. 
America invented it and America has developed it, but the 
world has accepted it. I trust that the American factory in 
Germany may be able to utilize American corn in its across- 
the-sea activities. 

THE COST OF PRODUCING SUGAR FROM CORN 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. , 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the gentleman give us the 
other end of the proposition? What is the difference in the 
cost of production? 8 

Mr. COLB. I have some information on that subject which I 
believe is reliable. Taking corn at $1 a bushel, sugar can be 
manufactured from it at a cost around $2.25 per hundred 
pounds, us I have already stated. Of course this is not all of 
the vost that must be charged against the product in the mar- 
kets, There are many other costs, sales costs and handling and 
shipping costs, that add materially to the total. But on u basis of 
$1 corn the manufacturers, I am told, are in position with facili- 
ties already developed to sell corn sugar in competition with 
cane and beet sugars, taking into consideration that corn sugar 
is only 74 per cent as sweet us the other sugars, a deficiency 
that must be compeusated for in the price. 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. WINTER. Are there any by-products in the manufac- 
ture? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. The by-products are very valuable. Out 
of every bushel of corn they extract a pound and a half of 
oil, and that oil is one of the finest of vegetable oils, not ex- 
cepting olive oil. 

Mr. CARSS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes, 

Mr. CARSS. For what purpose is it used? 

Mr. COLE. For all purposes that olive oil is used for. It 
is valuable in salud prepurations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. COLE. May I havea little more time? 

Mr. DICKINSON of lowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for five minutes more, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. May I ask the gentleman how 
does the corn sugar compare with the beet sugar? 

Mr. COLE. I have already stated that it is 74 per cent as 
sweet. But sweetness is a matter that is diflicult to deter- 
mine. 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The gentleman started to give 


the: ingredients of the coru+-sugar and oil, aud did not go 


further, 

Mr. COLD: Excuse me: In addition to the oil as a by- 
product, there are 28 or 29 pounds of gluten and other elements 
discarded in making sugar that are not so valuable. But all 
that is left after the starch has been taken out of the corn and 
converted into sugar has more or less value in preparing stock 
Tools. 

ANOTHER NEW SUGAR—DLEVULOSN FROM! ARTICHOKES 

T wish that] had time to speak of another new sugar, which is 
called levulose, for I believe that these are important subjects 
in whieh we ouglit to be interesting ourselves in Congress if 
we want to solve basically some of the problems of agricul- 
ture—problems that huve plagued us a great deal. 

To-day the Bureau of Standards is engaged in its sugar 
division in perfecting this second new sugar, levulose. Our 
good friend the chairman of the Appropriations Committee 
[Mr. Mappen] has been so impressed with the merits of this 
product that he and his committee have seen fit to grant an 
additional appropriation. of $25,000 for the specific purpose 
of completing, and perfecting levulose sugar. This sugar is 
derived from what many have assumed as worthy of no more 
recognition than a weed, known as the: Jerusalem artichoke, 
which is a distant relative of the sunflower. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr: Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. COL. 
Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. I believe the Bureau of Standards is doing 
a good work. The artichoke, from which this leyulose: is 
made, is a great contribution to the development of things 
from which sugar can be made: It is said that the artichoke 
has as much or more sugar in it than the sugar beet, and 
that you cam raise twice as much artichoke sugar on an acre 
as you can of beet sugar. There is one great advantage that 
the artichoke has over the beet. 

The frost does not destroy the sugar in it. You can lenve the 
artichoke out in the open and let the frost come, and although 
the artichoke is frozen, the sugar will remain intact. That is 
the only product that I know of where that can be done, I 
cordially advise the cultivation of artichokes on the farm. We 
can develop these two things and they ought to be developed. 
One is to take as much sugar out of corn as. we can and as 
little whisky as we can. [Laughter.]) The other is to take 
sugar out of the artichoke, which contains: twice as much 
sugar as the beet, and of which you can raise twice as many 
bushels on an acre as you can of the beet. There is no reason 
in the world why, if you do this, you can not produce sugar 
enough to feed the world and sell it for less money to your own 
people thun the price at which they have been buying it. 

Mr. COLE. I thank the distinguished gentleman from IIII- 
nois for those remarks, because whatever he says I know will 
lave twice as much weight as anything that I ean say. There 
is. one correction, however, to be made in the gentleman's 
statement. It is not true, so far as I know, that the artichoke 
contains twice as much sugar as the beet. What the gentleman 
has reference to, I think, is that the sugar which is matte 
from the artichoke is nearly. twice as sweet as the sugar that 
is made from the beet or from cane. In other words, leyulose, 
which is the name of the artichoke sugar, is 174 per cent sweet 
compared with cane, 100 per cent sweet, and corn sugar, 74 per 
cent sweet. 

This Jerusalem artichoke can be grown with the same culti- 
vation as corn, and that makes it a desirable plant. Beet 
culture, as I have already explained, requires“ knee farming.” 
The artichoke grows about 6 or 7 feet high. Its foliage is very 
much sought after by cattle and hogs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has again expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. 
man 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. COLE. The process of manufacturing sugar from the 
artichoke: is about the same as that for manufacturing sugar 
from beets, so far as I know. 
Bureau of Standards. They have tons of artichokes: there and 
tlicy are experimenting every day. They assure me they have 
almost reached success and it Is only a question of time. 

THE COST OF LOYULOSD AND ARTICHOKE CULTURD 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE., Yes. 


Certainly and gladly to the gentleman from 


Mr, Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
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Mr. TIMBERLAKD: Hus the gentleman made any investi- 
gation as to the cost of the machinery necessary to conduct 
artichoke manufacture? 

Mr. COLE: No; I have not, because, as I say, the processes 
have not yet been perfected commercially, but I am sure it can 
be made as cheuply, and practically with the same processes, as 
beet sugar. 

Gentlemen, this leyulose from the artichoke will be the most 
wonderful: sugar of the world. It is so sweet that the Bureau 
of Standards. thinks we will have to dilute it with corn sugar, 
which is less sweet, aud the two sugars, dextrose and leyulose, 
are said to make a perfect sugar when blended. Nature blends 
them in all the fruits, 

Mr. KVALE. Will the gentleman: yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. KVALE. What about the quality of soil required for 
the artichoke? 

Mr. COLD. I am told the artichoke will grow in the soil of 
any part of the United States. You can grow it in the semi- 
arid regions; you can grow it in the rich soils of Illinois and 
of Towa; you can grow it on the hills of New England; and 
you can grow it in the Sonth. The Jerusalem artichoke: will 
grow anywhere, and the foliage, as I have said, is so desirable 
that cattle and hogs prefer it to even alfalfa, 

Mr. KVALE. Will it grow in almost any climate? 

Mr. COLE. It will grow in almost any climate, so far as I 
know. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman tell us what the 
manufacturing cost per ton of these different kinds of sugars 
will be? 

Mr. COLE. The manufacturing cost. of corn sugar is about 
2½ cents per pound, or $2.25 per hundred, taking corn on the 
basis of $L a busheli As to the cost of manufacturing sugar 
from the artichoke, that is indefinite as yet. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. How does. that cost, in your opinion, 
compare with the manufacturing cost of beet sugar? 

Mr. COLE. Well, I do not have figures as to the cost of 
manufacturing sugar from. beets, but I think the cost of manu- 
facturing in the case of corn sugar is a little lower. In fact, 
it must be lower, for they must be able to sell corn sugar in 
competition with beet sugar as well as cane sugar, and that 
means they must sell it for nearly 25 per cent less in order 
to compensate for the deficiency in sweetness. But for certain 
other purposes, like preserving, and, I am told, for some 
candies, corn sugar is so superior that it may be worth more 
than either beet sugar or cane sugar. 

If the Bureau of Standards shall succeed in developing a 
new American sugar’ from a plant that we have esteemed 
hardly better than a weed, although it is related to the sun- 
flower family of plants, tlie record will read like one of the 
most fascinating romances, in America’s industrial history. 


EYPECT OF CORN SUGAR UPON run SURPLUS OF CORN 


Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I wish the gentleman would state whether 
or not he thinks the export of corn could be increased. to an 
extent greater than 2 per cent, which has existed during the 
past 10 or 15 years, In other words, the foreign market for 
corn does not absorb any more than 2 per cent of the corn 
that is produced in America. Corn abroad is a much inferior 
corn, and I would like to ask the gentleman his idea as to the 
possibility of creating an appetite among the peoples abroad 
for American corn? 

Mr. COLE. I have but little hope of increasing the appetites 
of the people in Europe for corn unless you convert it into 
something more fluid than sugar. 

Our production of corn is around 3,000,000,000: bushels, and 
the average export per year, in the last 30 or 40 years, has not 
been more than 45,000,000 bushels. 

But we must not consider the total production of corn in 


‘estimating the benefits to be derived from converting some 


of the corn into sugar and otlier industrial products. In that 
connection. we must consider only that corn which is surplus. 
We are now converting around 5,000,000 bushels of corn into 
sugar, I mean into this supersugar, which is 99.9 per cent pure 
chemically. Of course, vast quantities are being converted 
into the ernder sugars—the 70 and 80 per cent sugars: 
which are used in our industries. Even a paint that is 
now so much esteemed in the automobile industry is a corn 
product. 

Considering that our surplus corn, the corn of export, for 
instance; amounts to only around 45,000,000 bushels, the 5,099,- 
000 bushels we are now conyerting into supersugar and the 
10,000,000 we may be so converting by the end of the present 


‘year, becomes an important factor, one worthy of consideration 


in connection with what has been called so persistently “farm 
relief.“ It is the surplus, not the total crop, with which all 


comparisons must be made. 
EFFECT OF NEW INDUSTRIES UPON ESTABLISHED ONES 


I have been asked repeatedly what will be the effect of these 
two new sugars, if they shall be commercially developed as 
we believe they will be, on existing sugars? This question 
arose naturally in the minds of the American cane and the 
American beet sugar growers and manufacturers. But they 
soon assured themselves that there can be no possible an- 
tagonisms between these different American sugars. 

There will always be larger markets for cane and beet sugars 
than can possibly be supplied from American sources. Cane 
and beet sugars have uses for which dextrose is not so well 
fitted, if fitted at all, for some of them, and in which levulose 
will not become a competitor. There is, therefore, no opposi- 
tion on the part of the American cane interests and the Ameri- 
can beet interests toward the development of these new sugars. 
On the contrary, they may make common cause in the pronio- 
tion of the development and use of all these American sugars. 

Nor need the foreign cane-sugar interests be greatly perturbed 
over the progress of corn sugar. There will always remain a 
vast demand for the imported sugars. There are uses for these 
sucrose sugars for which neither dextrose nor leyulose can be 
successfully substituted. Euch will find its own place and there 
will be room for all. 

Pure and wholesome and healthful and desirable as corn 
sugar is, so far as known now, it will nevertheless be re- 
stricted to certain uses. It is a super and a more delicate 
sugar, and the extent of its use is determined by these quali- 
ties. No one realizes this more than the makers of it and 
those who have been acting as its public promoters. 

Those who have been fearing that this new sugar will dis- 
turb or displace their products, and therefore have appeared in 
opposition to this legislation, should take a broader view of a 
public question. No one is the owner of permanent vested 


rights. No one may say that this or that fleld of endeavor 
belongs to him and to him alone. All must make room for 
competitors. 


No inventor covering a similar field filed by a well-developed 
industry has ever succeeded in eradicating the established 
business, but rather both the old and the new have been de- 
veloped through such competition to an extent greater than 
was deemed possible. The telephone did not displace the 
earlier telegraph. Both found greater fields. The radio over 
which we still marvel will not displace either the telegraph 
or the telephone. 

The corn-sugur makers are not going to take the whole world, 
neither by violence nor by peaceful industrial penetration. But 
they will get their share of the world of commerce. 

MUST RE USED PROVERLY, NOT INDISCRIMINATELY A 


I may add that nothing has been viewed with more alarm 
than the recent indiscriminate and almost violent sale and 
use of this new corn sugar. However well intentioned, the 
efforts of the recent hnrrah campaign in the Corn Belt will 
haye to be overcome by more intelligent promotion and use 
of this product. A campaign of education must be made in its 
behalf. Those who use corn sugar must use it for the right 
purposes and in the right way and proportions. If it is not so 
used it will end in oniy disappointments. But those who 
have learned to use it properly have also learned to like it. 

These uses and restrictions are inherent in the very nature 
of dextrose, which. as I have already stated, is a delicate and 
an advanced sugar. In the laboratory it is converted into that 
form of sugar that is ready for immediate assimilation into the 
human system. It is, in fact, blood sugar; that is, sugar in the 
form in which it cireulates in the blood of man and of all 
animals. 

My own studies of this subject—and I need not say that I 
have given much time to it during the past two years and 
more—haye led me to a conclusion in which I believe both the 
manufacturers and chemists concur, that corn sugar can be 
substituted for probably only a fourth of the uses of sugar as 
we now know them and understand them. 

But even use to that extent will make this sugar an impor- 
tant factor in our commerce and especially in our agriculture, 
which at the present time is confronted with problems growing 
out of surplus production. 

We will soon be importing §,000,000,000 pounds of sugar from 
foreign countries. One-fourth of that amount made from corn 
would make a market for exactly 80,000,000 bushels of corn, 
which is twice the amount of corn that we have exported as 
surplus on an average in the last 30 or 40 years. 

Of course we shall not under even the most favorable devel- 
opment reach that goal in the immediate future. It is an ulti- 
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mate goal, not an immediate one, for I give myself no false 
hopes; neither do I want to make false promises, It is all a 
work of education and development. It is an industrial prob- 
lem that must be worked out gradually. But we are on the 
way. Well on the way, in fact. 

Fears have been expressed that through patent control that 
this industry may be monopolized by one concern. Even if this 
were true, it is no argument against the validity or value of 
this product, nor shonld it be a bur to its recognition. But 
there are no basic patents on these processes or products. 

The manufacturers are most concerned in all turning out a 
uniform product, a standardized product, for anything less 
than that will injure the whole industry. 

Toward that end those who control patents on processes are 
willing to enter into arrangements for the use of them by all 
engaged in this industry. I am informed by the Corn Products 
Refining Co., the premier company in this industry, that they 
have offered to their competitors licenses under such patents 
as may be allowed them, and those competitors have accepted 
these offers and will reciprocate as to the like use of any pat- 
ents that may accrue to them. All this is commendable indus- 
trial cooperation for the perfecting and standardization of thts 
important product. 

THE PURPOSE OF THE SO-CALLED CORN SUGAR AMENDMENT 


Now I must get to my main proposition. At present there is 
an amendment pending in this House, to which I arose to speak, 
I introduced it, but I did not devise it. It was drawn up by 
the attorney of the National Corn Growers’ Association, and 
I have been acting simply as the agent of that organization. 

The same amendment was introduced in the Senate by my 
colleague, Mr. Cummins. It was reported out in the Senate 
by the Committee on Manufactures, of which Mr. MCKINLEY 
is chairman, unanimously, and it was passed in that body 
Without a dissenting yote, because its merits, they said, were 
so obvious that there was no occasion even for debate. 

But this ttle amendment has been encountering some very 
serious opposition in the House committee to which it was 
referred, the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and it is now pending before a subcommittee. 

It all grows out of this fact: Thirty or forty years ago a 
board of definitions and standards in the Department of Agri- 
culture defined sugar as sucrose. Sucrose is the chemical name 
for the sugar that is made from beets and cane. 

But the new sugars which I have been describing are not 
sucrose. ‘The present commercial corn sugar is chemically 
dextrose, and another sugar from corn which is being de- 
yeloped commercially is chemically maltose. The sugar de- 
rived from the Jerusalem artichoke is chemically levulose. 

These mere chemical names mean little to the consuming 
public. In their constituent elements ail the sugars are the 
same. They are all carbohydrates. That is, they are composed 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. But in each of these sugars 
these elements are combined with slight differences. The dif- 
ference, for instance, between sucrose from cane and beets and 
dextrose from corn has been described to me by chemists as 
merely n molecule of water, or the hydrogen clement, in the 
dextrose. 

Under the definition promulgated 30 or 40 years ago neither 
one of the new sugars which I have been describing is a sugar 
at all, for they are not sucrose, and according to the definition 
sucrose is sugar, and only sucrose, These new sugars are 
by that definition outlaws, if not bandits, and whenever the 
Food Administration may see fit to enforce that definition, 
as they have done in some instances, they can not only harrass 
and hamper them, but almost destroy them. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is that definition contained in 
a statute or is it simply a ruling or regulation of the depart- 
ment? 

Mr. COLE. It is a ruling of the department. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Why can they not reyerse it 
when they know the fucts? 

Mr. COLD. A score of gentlemen, as well as myself, have 
personally pleaded with two Secretaries of Agriculture to 
widen the definition so as to include dextrose und levulose, 
but the Secretaries have said that without additional legisla- 
tion. they could not change this definition. Why, I do not 
know, or at least I have never been able to see, 

Mr. CARSS. Does the Bureau of Chemistry object to the 
change? Is not corn sugar real sugar? Does it not stand the 
test of real sugar? 

Mr. COLE. Oh, yes; corn sugar stands every test. 

Mr. CARSS. Can this sugar be used in the same manuer as 
any other sugar? 
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Mr. COLE. Yes and no. For some purposes they can be 
used in the same manner, but not for all purposes. Because 
the elements in them—carbon, hy#rogen, and oxygen—uare dif- 
ferently combined, sugars most be used differentiy—that is, 
each must be used necording to its own composition—and if it 
is not so used the results will be not the same. 

Mr CARSS Then I can not understand the necessity of 
this definition, 

Mr. ROM Un. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes, 

Mr. ROMJUE. Does not the gentleman think that if this 
Congress would enact the necessary legislation, it would go a 
long way toward helping the depressed condition of agricul- 


ture by permitting us to convert corn into sugar and market it’ 


in that way? 

Mr. COLE. I think we are all agreed it will help. 

Mr. ROMJUEB. And to a great extent? 

Mr. COLE. I have already stated we are now taking off of 
the market about 40,000 or 50,000 bushels of corn a day and 
converting it Into sugar, and we have hardly made a beginning 
in this industry. 

LEGAL DISABILITIES DUE TO AN ORSOLETE DEFINITION 


The technical legal disabilities that harrass and hamper 
these new industries we are secking to remove by the amend- 
ment which we have under consideration. These disabilities, 
as I have already explained, were not created by any acts of 
Congress, but wholly by the board of detinitions in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Let me quote in full the definition of 
sugar as contained in Circular 186 of the department, a cir- 
cular that has been reprinted many times, but never with a 
change in this definition. It is as follows: 


Sugar is the product chemically known as sucrose (saccharose), 
chiefly obtained from sugar cane, sugar beets, sorghum, maple, and 
palm. 


That definition attracted little attention at the time it was 
promulgated for then all the sugars of commerce were sucrose 
sugars, The only corn sugars then on the market were the 
hydrous 70 and 80 per cent sugars, so crude and so unrefined 
that they were not entitled to be ranked as sugars. These 
brown corn sugars are still made in vast quantities and are 
used mainly in nonfood industries. 

But the present corn sugar is chemically pure, a white 
crystalline sugar. As such we beleve it is entitled to come 
within the legal definition of sugar. That is to say, the 
definition of sugar made 30 years ago should be widened so as 
to recognize this sugar and such other sugars as may be de- 
veloped, including levyulose. We believe that the definition of 
sugar made a generation ago is now obsolete. 

We would substitute for this definition of a board the defini- 
tion of the dictionaries, which is that sugar is “any of the 
many. sweet or sweetish carbohydrates.” The Standard Dic- 
tionary adds that“ formerly“ these sugars were “divided into 


the glucose group and the saccharose (sucrose) group.” ‘The 
word “ formerly“ is significant. The dictionary makers have 
kept abreast with industrial and scientific developments. Our 


governmental boards should keep up with them. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Towa 
has again expired. ‘ 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. 
tleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. COLE. Of course, we can not change a definition made 
by a bureau of the Government by a congressional amend- 
ment. We can only change the laws made by Congress. But 
we haye found in section 8 of the pure food and drugs act two 
lists of articles which shall not be deemed misbranded if not 
specially labeled, and with the amendment proposed we simply 
add one more list to the two existing ones. We add prepared 
foods which haye been preserved or sweetened, or both, with 
either corn sugar or with Jevulose. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. Has the gentleman obtained a hearing 
before the committee on his bill? 

Mr. COLE. Yes; the heariugs have been completed and the 
mutter has been referred to a subcommittee of three, and the 
subcommittee is now getting additional evidence to overcome 
some of the objections raised. 


MEANS NO IMPAIRMENT OF FOOD AND DRUGS ACT 


One of the things that has disturbed the minds of some has 
to do with what effect this will have on the pure food and 
drugs act. It is even charged thut we may be seeking to 
break down the food and drugs act, or that the effects of our 
umendment will at least tend to weaken it. I assure you that 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gen- 
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we have no such purpose, nor do I believe that such an inter- 
pretation can properly be given to this amendment. 

On the contrary, we are very much interested in maintaining 
the full validity of the food and drugs act, for we believe that 
we are promoting a pure product, 99.9 per cent pure, a product 
that is a wholesome food, and we want to find protection for 
this under the food and drugs act. 

The definition that we are seeking to nmend is no part of the 
food and drugs act. It was made and promulgated years 
before that act was placed on the statute books. 

While we have attached our amendment to the food and 
drugs act, it constitutes no attack upon that act. We have 
attached it to that act simply and solely because at the end of 
section S we find a Hst of articles that shall not be deemed 
misbranded if not specially labeled. Our amendment simply 
adds corn sugar and leyulose when used to preserve or sweeten 
food products to that list. It dees not in any wise invalidate 
any part of that act, It simply adds one more to a long list o? 
articles already enumerated. 3 

The food and drugs act operates against poisonous and harm- 
ful and deleterious ingredients in prepared foods. It was 
never intended to operate against pure and wholesome and 
healthful ingredients, and corn sugar and leyuiose are such pure 
and wholesome and healthful ingredients. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What was Doctor Wilex's objection? 

Mr. COLE. One of Doctor Wilex's objections I have just 
answered; it was his fear that we would be weakening, if not 
breaking down, the food and drugs act. I told him in the 
committee what I have just stated, that we have no such 
purpose and that I do not believe our amendment can be so 
construed. The doctor manifested great affection for the 
definition in which he had assisted in the long ago. He seemed 
to think that what had stood so long should continue to stani. 
I told him that men as they grow older sometimes look with 
fear on new things. But that in all matters the old order 
passes away and a new order succeeds it. 

NO DECEPTION INVOLVED—IS SUGAR KNOWN AS SUCROSE? 


Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. Is not this the objection on the part of Doctor 
Wiley and others to the gentleman’s proposition—that in the 
minds of people generally sugar is looked upon as being cane 
or beet sugar, and if they put corn sugar into preserves and 
other food products and do not label it “corn sugar,” that it 
will to that extent deceive the people who think that they are 
buying these products Sweetened with cane sugar or beet sugar? 
Is not that the real objection? 

Mr. COLE. Yes; that was one of the objections Doctor 
Wiley urged. But those who are promoting these new sugars 
are not trying to deceive anyone. Every bag and package of 
the new corn sugar placed npon the market has stamped on it 
in plain letters that the product contained therein was made 
from corn. Such designation of it is absolutely necessary. ‘The 
purchaser must know that it is sugar made from corn, for he 
or she must use it as corn sugar and not as any other sugar. 
There are recipes for using this new sugar that must be ad- 
hered to to get proper results, and without sneh results the 
product aud the industry would be damaged and eventually 


ruined, for it must thrive on satisfied customers, as must 
all other food products. There is, in this respect not only 
no intent to deceive, but deception, if attempted, would 


be fatal. 

Now, as to deception when it is used in canning. If a spoon- 
ful of this new sugar is added as a preservative, In which re- 
spect it is superior to all other sugars, and as 45 is to 60 
in favor of corn sugar when compared with cane sugar, it is 
no deception of the purchaser. The user is satisfied if the 
tomatoes are properly preserved, and that with a wholesome 
and nutritious ingredient. 

As to sucrose, not one purchaser in a thousand had ever 


heard of the word sucrose until these controversies arose, 
and I doubt whether many care about thein even now, These 


are merely chemical terms that have no place in the publie 
mind. The purchaser of canned peaches buys peaches and not 
sucrose, whether the small preserving energy in that can was 
derived from sucrose or dextrose is not material to him nor 
known to him. And the public interest in it is fulfilled if the 
ingredients used are wholesome and nutritious. 

WHY THE PRESENT LABELING REQUIRED IS ORIECTIONABLE 


Why, it may be asked, do we object to special labeling when 
it is used in prepared foods? Because the requirement of 
such labeling, toxether with the existing delinition of sugar as 
sucrose, makes it appear that it is used ds an adulterant, an 
ingredient added that is not recognized as a sugar, and is as 
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such harmful and injurious to the public health. Competitors 
in business readily make use of this as an argument against 
the product. 

As a token of our sincerity in this respect of labeling we are 
willing to make this proposition: 

That the definition of sugar as contained in Circular 136, 
Department of Agriculture, shall be changed to conform with 
the detinitions of all the dictionuries and to conform with our 
industrial development, so as to include all the sweet and 
edible carbohydrates that are chemically pure, and so as to 
include specifically for the present dextrose, maltose, and 
levulose. 

Then that all these sugars shall be sold in any quantities 
under their own proper designations, and when they are used 
in prepared foods in constituent material quantities, as in jams, 
jellies, und preserves, they shall be properly labeled to corre- 
spond. This means that where any of these sugars are used 
us u preservative or ns an incidental sweetener it will not be 
necessary to indicate the fact on the label, for the same 
reasons and by the sume analogy that it is not now required to 
Inbel ice creams, candies, and baked goods in which sugars are 
used, without distinction or regard to the sources of such 
sugars. 

Under such an arrangement, which seems to me just to all, 
all these sugars would be recognized as sugars and each one 
would stand on its own merits. No manufacturer of foods 
would use a sugar by which he would fail to get the results 
desired by the consumers and to satisfy the tastes of the 
consumers, 

We come to Congress asking no favors or privileges for these 
new products. We are not seeking to deceive the public in 
any way or by any device of substitution or adulteration. We 
come asking simply fair play for a new industry which is im- 
portant to agricuiture and to commerce. 

Surely no obsolete definition should be permitted to stand in 
the way of a new industry. 

Upon the basis of such an adjustment we feel that this new 
industry will mifke its way and that on its merits. 

May I recur to the specific objection that was raised by 
Doctor Wiley and to which the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Mares] has reforred. This same objection, I recall, was urged 
by the late Secretary Wallace when I discussed this matter 
with him. He also laid stress upon the idea that in buying 
prepared foods preserved or sweetened with sugar the pur- 
chasers believed they were getting sucrose. I told him that 
very few purchasers knew what sucrose was, and that, so help 
me high heaven, I myself had never known what sucrose was 
until this controversy arose. I told him that I did not belleve 
that one housewife in a thousand had ever heard of sucrose 
in connection with canned or prepared foods. 

Mr. WEFALD. They would not care if they did. 

Mr. COLE. No. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
House knew it? 

Mr. COLE. Well, I have had to explain it to everyone I 
have talked with. 

Mr. CARSS. In my judgment Doctor Wiley has done more 
to protect the health of the American people by safeguard- 
ing against adulteration than any other man in the United 
States. I would like to ask the gentleman if that is the only 
objection that he raises. 

Mr. COLE. The objections I have stated and the one to which 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mares] has alluded are 
the only objections that he raised except one to which I will 
refer later, which had to do with the healthfulness of this pro- 
duct and of corn products in general, products to which the 
doctor has never taken kindly and which I believe he has 
always opposed. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
lias again expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
utes more. 

DEXTROSE AND LEYULOSE AS NATURE’S FINAL AND SUPPRSUCARS 

Mr. COLE, In my remaining time I want to take up a 
theory propounded by Doctor Wiley—the theory that sucrose 
gicne is a natural sugar and that dextrose and leyulose are 
artificial sugars, produced by chemical actions rather than by 
nature's processes. He cited that sucrose circulates in the sap 
of trees and of plants, while dextrose does not. 

He forgot to state all the facts of nature. It is true that the 
sugar in the sap of the maple tree and in the juice of the cane 
plant is there in the form of sucrose. But that is a crude form 
of sugar, When out of that sap nature forms the flower and 
the fruit, of trees, of shrubs, or of plants; it transforms that 
sugar into either dextrose or leyulose, performing the exact 


How many Members of the 


The time of the gentleman from Iowa 


I yield the gentleman 10 min- 
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miracle that the chemists imitate in the processes of making 
dextrose and levulose. One scientist has followed the course 
of the sap in the cherry tree. Even in the stem of the fruit 
the sugar exists as sucrose, but in the ripened fruit it appears 
as dextrose and levulose. 

All the fruits that ripen on the trees are sweetened with 
dextrose and levulose. The health that is in them and the 
strength that is in them is the health and the strength of these 
two sugars, In apple, peach, and pear, in fig and orange, nature 
has deposited one of these supersugars, or both, for they blend 
as light and heat are blended in the rays of the sun. In the 
most exquisite berries that grow on shrubs or vines, from the 
raspberry to the strawberry, the berries supreme, these same 
sugars abound; are practically the only sugars, And Why 
shall we call that artificial in the handiwork of man what is 
so natural in the handiwork of the Creator? 

The bees that gather the sweet nectars of the flowers of the 
fields and gardens deposit as honey in the comb the dextrose 
anil the leyulose that nature has put into those flowers. 

No, and no, indeed; instead of being artificial and man- 
made sugars, dextrose and leyulose are the super and the 
supreme sugars of nature and its Creator, whose divine proc- 
esses the modern scientists and chemists have studied and 
studied not in vain. 

So natural and so prevalent is levulose in all fruits that 
another name for it is fruit sugar. And so natural and so 
prevalent is dextrose in the grape, which has made the whole 
world and all ages glad, that it is called also grape sugar. 
Dextrose is made as naturally from grape juice as sucrose is 
made from cane juice. 

The sugar that makes raisins sweet and appetizing and a 
highly nutritive and healthful food is this same dextrose of 
the grape. Perhaps some bureaucrat of the future may ven- 
ture far enough in blasphemy to decree that raisins shall be 
labeled, “God used dextrose in sweetening this product.” 

God surely did and God makes no mistakes, and doubtless 
while God might have made a better sugar doubtless God did 
not do it. 

As evidence of this, let me cite the blood in the man, the 
thinking man of creation. The sugar in his blood is dextrose, 
and without that sugar there would be neither thought nor 
life in the man, And so dextrose, in addition to being called 
grape sugar, is also called blood sugar. 

Every ounce of sucrose sugar, or starch, that is taken into the 
human stomach must be converted Into dextrose before it can 
be assimilated and enter the blood to do the work for which 
nature intended it. What the stomach does for the sucrose 
taken into it, the laboratory of science does in making dex- 
trose from starch of corn. 

So particular is nature that even levulose sugar must be 
conyerted into dextrose before it can be absorbed and assimi- 
lated, and in the human liver and in the livers of animals it 
has provided the machinery and the acids for this marvelous 
und miraculous transformation into dextrose. 

AS TO ITs WHOLESOMENESS AND HBALTUFULNESS 


Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Has the gentleman any literature as to the 
effect of corn sagar on diabetes? 

Mr. COLE. That was a question asked in the hearings, and 
the subcommittee now has it under consideration. The chair- 
man of this subcommittee, my colleague [Mr. ROBINSON of 
Iowa], I am informed, has submitted it, together with other 
questions, to the Bureau of Standards. I also understand that 
the bureau has submitted this question to at least 10 of the 
leading medical authorities and dieticians. Their answers will 
be printed in the hearings. I understand—in fact, I know— 
that all the answers from all these high authorities, presumably 
the highest in the country, have been in the negative, all of 
them entirely denying the connection between these new sugars 
and this particular disease, 

I myself, before I heard of the action of the Bureau of 
Standards, submitted this question to six men in authoritative 
positions. Among the answers which I received are these: 

Mr. Lafayette B. Mendel, of Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn., wired me as follows; 

Am unaware of any cogent evidence indicating glucose harmful to 
health or more likely than common sugar to cause dlabetes. I regard 
glucose as a wholesome food. 


Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, of Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle 
Creek, Mich., wired me as follows: 

Answering your telegram, there is no eyidence that dextrose in 
moderate amounts will cause diabetes. In my opinion, dextrose is no 
less wholesome than sucrose. An excess of either one Is harmful, 
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Dr. McKim Marriott, dean of the Washington University 
School of Medicine, St. Louis, wired me as follows: 

There is no evidence that dextrose will cause diabetes when sub- 
stituted for sucrose in daily average diet. 


Dr. G. A. Harrop, of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md., wired me as follows; 

Neither glucose nor sucrose can be ssid to produce diabetes. 
can cause glycosuria in diabetes. 


Dr. Allen W. Rowe; of Evans Memorial Hospital, Boston, 
Mass., wired me as follows: 

Principal carbohydrate of average diet is starch, all of which is 
assimilated as dextrose. Sucrose forms only small part of the average 
diet. Substitution of dextrose for sucrose could not cause diabetes 
if total amount of carbohydrate intake is within reasonable limit. 
Excessive use of any sugar is felt to be possible causative factor. 
Minimum amount of carbohydrates necessary for maintenance of 
heaith. 


Dr. Russell M. Wilder, of the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., 
wired nie as follows: 


Dextrose substituted for part of sucrose used in daily average dlet 
would not cause diabetes. 


Both 


NO DISSENTING OPINION ON ITS MERITS IN EITHER DIETETIC OR MEDICAL 
LITERATURE 


In all the literature of medicine and dietetics I have not 
found one authoritative utterance against this new sugar, this 
super and supreme sugar of nature. The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, the highest authority that can be 
cited, editorlally in its issue of February 27, said: 


With the use of glucose (dextrose) as a food preservative and 
dietary ingredient the physician can not find any fault. 

Corn sugar and cane sugar may properly become rivals on their 
wtrinsic merit, economically, dietetically, and physiologically. 


Speaking of this very amendment which I am advocating, the 
same journal in the same editorial said: 


From the standpoint of nutrition and health, no reasonable objec- 
tion ean be offered to this proposal. 


Tt adds still more when it says in the same editorial: 
Glucose (dextrose) Is thus par excellence the physiologic sugar, 


Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman give again 
the coustituent elements of beet sugar and corn sugar? 

Mr. COLE. They are all sweet, edible, carbohydrates. They 
are composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, and in the corn 
sugar the carbon is 6, the hydrogen 12, and the oxygen 6. I 
do not know the correct chemical form of sucrose. It varies 
just a little. The only difference, the chemists have explained 
to me, is a molecule more of hydrogen; that is, water, in the 
corn sugar. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then it is true, is it, that the 
constituent elements in the three products are exactly the same 
except that one has slightly more of hydrogen in it? 

Mr. COLD. That is all the difference. There is just that 
little difference. Corn sugar and cane sugar, dextrose and 
levulose are all natural sugars. Dextrose or levulose are the 
predominating sugars in the whole vegetable world. They are 
the final and preferred sugars of nature, for they exist in 
nature's supreme creztions, in the blossoms of plants and trees, 
in the ripened fruits, and in the blood of mun himself. [Ap- 
pluuse. | 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has ngain expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield one min- 
ute more to the gentleman from Towa. 

Mr. COLE. In conclusion, let me say that I have presented 
this amendment in the House, and my colleague [Mr. Cum- 
mins] in the Senate, in the hope of promoting both the health 
and the wealth of all the people. It has seemed to me that 
this legislation is desirable, among other things, because it will 
be part of that solution which we are all seeking at the present 
time, a solution of the surplus products of our soil, Nor need 
I add that whatever may be said of other solutions that have 
been proposed this at least is logical, sound, constructive, and 
in fulfillment of those ideals that we have always exalted both 
in politics and in business—that is, the diversification of our 
indnstries, whether of the farms or of the factories, through 
the utilization of our products in supplying the needs of our 
people. 

If by these means we can utilize in our industrial processes 
some of our surplus crops why is it not a good, a sound, and a 
logical thing to do? 
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If we can pay a part of the moneys that we are now sending 
abroad for sugar to American farmers instead of foreign plant- 
ers, why is not that a good, a sound, und a logical thing to do? 

And if we can pay to American workingmen in American 
factories American wages instead of to peon labor abroad, why 
is not that a good, a sound, and a logical thing to do? 

I believe there fs in this legislation, as there is in the product 
with which it deals, a patriotic American appeal, as well as an 
industrial and economic appeal. [Applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. Mr. Chairman, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend and revise my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
ananimous consent to extend and revise his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, reservin 
upon what subject? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. On Saturday there was introduced in eyi- 
dence by unanimous consent a brief prepared by ex-Goyernor 
Harding and Mr. Craig, the director of the St. Lawrence 
Tidewater Association, presented to the Board of Engineers, 
and I want to extend my remarks in the same way us they 
did by introducing a brief prepared by me, not by somebody 
else, and a short letter from some other people. 

Mr. MAPES. They are to be the gentleman's own remarks? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, what is the letter. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It is a short letter from a shipping firm 
upon the question. It is nothing like as long as the brief 
that was printed. The brief that I intend to introduce will 
be my own brief, prepared by myself. 

Mr. KVALE. Are there any more letters from the Keere- 
tary of War or the Secretary of the Navy? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, still reserving 
the right to object, were those presented to the commission 
which is now sitting? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. One was, but the letter was not. 
letter was received Saturday, 
the end of the hearing. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. 
City. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
and ship? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. They are general shippers, and I am told 
they are the largest ship brokers in the city of New York and 
probably in the country. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Moore & McCormack 
largest owners of boats that go to South America, 

Mr. DEMPSHY. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And goods which would be 
brought from Europe or South America by those people, if sent 
to Chicago through the canal, would have to be transshipped in 
New York City? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I suppose so. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, further reserving the right to 
object, how long is the brief the gentleman proposes to intro- 
duce? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It is very much shorter than the brief in- 
troduced. It is only about nine typewritten pages long. 

Mr. MAPES. I have not seen the brief that was introduced 
to which the gentleman refers us having been printed and I can 
not tell how long it would be. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. ‘This is about nine typewritten pages. 

Mr. MAPES. How much of the Record would that take? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I should say three or four pages. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am not 
going to attempt at this time to enter into any argument upon 
the question of the all-American route or its advantuges over 
the St. Lawrence route, because the question is a complex one, 
It is a matter that requires careful, thoughtful study. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. Does the gentleman from New York hope to 
get the all-American project into the bill which he hopes his 
committee will report out at this session of Congress? 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. I would not want to express an opinion on 
that, because as yet the Chief of Engineers has not reported, 
so that I am not able to express an opinion. 

Mr. MAPES. Does the gentleman hope to get. it in? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Of course I hope to, but I can not say 
any more definitely than that. 

Mr. MAPES. And have it considered in the general river 
and harbor bill at this session? 

Mr. DEMPSEY: I hope to; yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DMMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The gentleman does not purpose 
holding back the river and harbor bill that should come in 
in order to get consideration of this particular project, does he? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I hope to hold back the river and harbor 
DHL to give attention to every meritorious project.. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. And how long does the gentleman 
expect to hold back the bill before he reports it; and how long 
will it be before he reports the bill? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. We hope to have the bill before the House 
on the 30th and 31st days of this month. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
aguin? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not think I ought to in three minutes. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman in control of time, I imagine, 
will give the gentleman more time. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. If he will, I am willing to yield; certainly. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I will yield the gentleman a 
little more time. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Very well. 

Mr. MAPES. When does the gentleman expect to get the 
river and harbor bill considered on the floor of the House? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I think the plan is to have it considered 
on the 30th and 31st of this month, 

Mr. MAPES. Whose plan? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Well, that has been the talk with the floor 
lender, that those two days would be available for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. MAPES. Does the gentleman expect 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I yield the gentleman five addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. MAPES. I would like to ask the gentleman from New 
York if he expects to have included in that bill the so-called 
all-American route, the provision of the gentleman from Hlinois 
Mr. Hutt] to haye a canal from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, 
including the improvement to the Illinois River which he pro- 
poses, which involves the taking out of the locks in the Illinois 
River, the project which the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Newton] hopes to put in, and the provision to buy the Cape 
Cod Canal, and then have that bill reported by the committee, 
say, ou the 30th or 31st of March, and considered in the House 
the next day under the Calendar Wednesday rule? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. If the gentleman pleases, the gentleman 
knows as well as I do, through long seryice in the House, it 
would be obviously improper for a man, who, although chairman 
he is only one member of the committee, to tell what the com- 
mittee is going to do in advance of its action. The gentleman 
knows that the question is obviously and clearly improper, 
and how improper it would be for me to answer such a ques- 
tion in advance of action by the committee. I expect to vote 
in that committee as an individual, to vote as one, and have 
no more votes than my associates on the committee, and I ex- 
pect the bill, when reported, will meet—a river and harbor bill 
to give navigation, to give cheap transportation facilities to this 
country—as it has in the past, with the approval of a very 
large majority of thls House and of the Senate. [Applause.] 

Mr. MAPES. If the gentleman will yield right there. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I believe this. There never was n time 
when the country realized as it realizes to-day the necessity 
for increased traffic facilities in this country, and the only 
way that they can be provided is by the development of water 
transportation. I believe that the country realizes and recog- 
nizes fully that that is the only hope of cheap transpor- 
tation, and that cheap transportation can be furnished in that 
way. I believe the gentleman from Michigan represents the 
greatest water-transportation system in the world, and I do 
not believe that he is speaking the sentiment of the State 
of Michigan, I do not believe that he is speaking the senti- 
ment of those of his own vicinity in opposition to a well-con- 
sidered, a thoughtful, and good river and harbor bill which 
is the kind of a bill which will be put before this House. 
That is my sentiment upon this subject. 

Mr. MAPES. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. After a minute, if the Chairman pleases. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York declines 
to yield for the present, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Now, my thoughts upon the question of an 
all-American route from the Great Lakes to the sea are em- 
bodied in the brief which I have presented before the Board 
of Engineers of the Rivers and Harbors, and which I 
produce here as part of my speech, and I believe that it will 
receive, as it is a great project, the careful and thoughtful 
consideration of Members of this House nnd the Members of 
the other body who have to act concurrently with us in legis- 
lation, and it is because I have given a good deal of thought 
and study to this project that I offer tliis brief as it is so 
that you may read and become familiar with the subject. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. In just a minute I will yield to both. Fol- 
lowing that I desire to put in the Recorp under the unanimous 
consent a letter from those whom I learn to be the greatest 
owners of ships running to South America, men who are ship- 
ping authorities and who deal with a new and entirely differ- 
ent phase of this question than has heretofore been presented. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DEMPSET. Can the gentleman yield me more time? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I would like to close at 5 o'clock, 
and I have one more man who is granted 10 minutes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas, Give him five minutes more. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. I will yield the gentleman five 
minutes more. I hope he will not ask for any more time. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Let meask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. In just one moment. 

This letter will constitute, together with my brief, the sub- 
stance of the speech that I desire to make at this time for the 
information of the House, That being so, I will be glad to 
devote the balance of my time to answering such questions as 
will be propounded to me, and as I have promised to yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mares] I will also yield to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER]. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I will say to the gentleman from 
New York and the gentleman from Michigan that their quar- 
rels may be very interesting; but 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I have no quarrel with the gentleman from 
Michigan. I believe that my friend from Michigan and I will 
be found to be in accord. Ile is from a district very much in- 
terested in a water route from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic. 

He will be exactly where I am in the end. He may quarrel 
with me about details, but I believe that when the gentle- 
man has read the brief that I shall submit here the gen- 
tleman in honest conviction, after a careful study of the ques- 
tion, will come to a complete realization of the fact that he is 
wrong on this question and that he does not differ from me 
at all, [Laughter.] I believe he will come to me and say, 


.“ Dempsey, I have overlooked all the substantial facts here. 


I have been entirely mistaken, and upon an honest and com- 
plete und fair review of the situation I find that I was 
mistaken and I want to avail myself of this, the very first 
opportunity I have to correct that misapprehension.” 

Now I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. No; you do not want to yield. 
You want to make a speech. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is not a question, 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Nobody can ask you a question. 
You know, and the House knows, that unless you bring this 
in by the 80th you will have no bill before the House. Will 
you bring it here by the 30th? 

Mr. DEMPSHY. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. All right. 

Mr. MAPES. Now will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman has made a very interesting 
speech. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is not a question. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MAPES. I am going to ask the gentleman a question. 
The gentleman from Michigan has expressed no views at all 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is not a question, either. [Laughter.] 
Let us come to the question. I yielded to the gentleman for a 
question. 

Mr, MAPES. The gentleman’s speech has been based upon a 
purely imaginary supposition. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will yield to a question. If he will pro- 
pound a question, I will be very glad to answer it. 

Mr. MAPES. With the permission of the gentleman from 
New York, if the gentleman from Michigan gets time, he will 
be glad to propound a question. The gentleman from New York 
stated that the gentleman from Michigan was trying to get the 
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gentleman from New York to say what the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors was going to do. Did not the gentleman from New 
York understand the gentleman from Michigan to say and to 
ask the gentleman from New York what the gentleman from 
New York hoped to be able to bring out of his committee? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Well, regardless of the precise form in 
which the gentleman propounded the question, his purpose was 
simple and plain. He intended to ask the chairman of a com- 
mittee what the action of that committee would be in advance 
of its action. He wanted him to guess here in advance. He 
wanted him to disclose what might be the secrets of the com- 
mittee room. He wanted to have me foretell exactly what a 
committee would do, regardless of what he knows to be the 
duty of the chairman of a committee, and I am sure he 
would not, on reflection, even propound such a question. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, under the unanimous con- 
sent granted me, I insert as a part of my remarks the brief 
and the letter referred to: 


Bron Tux BOARD Or ENGINEERS ror RIVERS AND HARBORS—IN run 
MATTER OF ADOPTING THD “ALL-AMERICAN” NOUTE 
(Memorandum in favor of modification of report and adoption of 
route. By 8. Watnaer DEMPSEY) 

1. TIME RIPE FOR WATERWAY DEVELOPMENT 


There never has been a time whon there was so strong a sentiment 
in favor of waterwuy development as now. We have already paid a 
very large part of our war debt. The prime need is for ample trans- 
portation: facilities and the chezpest transportation obtainable. With 
all these conditions, the people are demanding, snd should be granted, 
the development of worthy projects such as that in hand. 

2, SUMMARY OF REPORT UNDER CONSIDERATION 


The report is favorable on all engineering aspects. It estimates the 
annual trafic at 15,500,000 tons, and the annual sayings, as compared 
with railroad rates, at $22,500,000 annually. The maintenance and 
amortization costs are estimated about $30,000,000 annually. The con- 
clusion is drawn that the savings are $7,500,000 less than the 
amortization und maintenance, 

3. THE COST ESTIMATE IS TOO HIGIE 


It is so unusual to figure amortization as one of the costs of a 
waterway Improvement thut the writer has never had an instance of it 
enlled to his attention since his connection with the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, Not alone is such a practice unusual, but it is 
in conflict with the settled policy of the country, which is to improve 
waterways which will be useful in reasonable proportion to their cost, 
without being capable of a mathematical demonstration that the sav- 
ings will be sufficient within a fixed period to repay the original cost. 
The only comparable ense ia thut of the Panama Canal, whieh was not 
bult with any expectation that it would repay in savings the capital 
outlay, but as a link to weld our two coasts together and make us 
more fully and truly a united and single country. 

Moreover, it is understood that the actual maintenance and operat- 
ing costs (aside from amortization) are estimated at about $7,000,000, 
And it would seem from the testimony of Colonel Greene that this is 
$5,000,000 too high, and this single deduction would take care of 
two-thirds of the estimated deficiency, even if we include amortiza- 
tion, 


4, “THE ALL-AMERICAN” ROUTH WILL EXTEND TO THE SEAROAND THR 
COMMERCE OF THE GREAT LAKES, THE GREATEST AND CHEAPEST COM- 
MERCE THE WORLD IAS EVER KNOWN 


It will bring together on this cheapest of all waterway systems 
the 15,000,000 people in New York, New England, and New Jersey, and 
the 40,000,000 people In the Middle West and Northwest. And it will 
give all of the country, from Duluth to New York City, the cheapest 
transportation possible to the Atlantic coast, the Gulf coast, and 
through the Panama Canal to the Pacific. In its wide usefulness it 
is of us high and great national Importance as the Panama Canal. 


5. THE TRAFFIC WILL BE GREATER THAN IS ESTIMATED 


(a) Commerce with South America, Central America, the West 
Indies, and Mexico will be much larger than Is estimated. This is 
best estimated by the fact that our trade with South America grew 
from 5.6 per cent of our total foreign trade in 1910 to 12.9 per cent 
In 1924; it multiplied two and one-half times. Our trade with Asia, 
which in 1910 was 5.6 per cent of our total foreign trade, grew to 
25.8 per cent in 1924, an increase of four and one-half times, and no 
small part of this was undoubtedly through the Panama Canal It is 
not believed, that the hoard. had these figures. If they had been before 
the board, It is confidently believed that the traffic with the countries 
to the south of us and through the Panama Canal, which would come 
through the all-American route, would have been estimated and woukl 
be alone and of itself, as time goes on, suficient to justify the 
construction of this deeper waterway. 
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(b) The amazing growth of the South Atlantic States and thelr in- 
creased transportation necessities were not, it is believed, given sum- 
cient weight: The growth of North Carolina in 20 years from being 
purely agricultural to the point where it is first in the manufacture of 
tobacco, second in textiles, and third in furniture, and with a marvel- 
ous water power and unrivaled schools and good roads is the outstand- 
ing socit and commercial development of the last quarter of a century. 
Even North Carolina is surpassed in growth, however, by Florida, and 
the whole of the Southern Atlantic States are growing ab a moat umaz- 
ing rate In commerce, to prove which all we have to do is to examine 
the car loadings of the Southern, Atlantic Coast Line, Florida Hast 
Coast, and Seaboard Air Line railroads. The very recent and great 
growth of water transportation between Florida and, the North is a 
mattor of common. knowledge. 

All this southern country will send to, and will receive from, the 
all-American route a vast and constantly and rapidly increasing 
tonnage. 

éc) Nor is it believed that the cnormous population. in New York, 
New England, and New Jersey aud their needs were sufficiently appre- 
ciated: About 15,000,000 people are situated. contiguons to or within 
easy reach of the eastern end of this deeper waterway. They all 
need the grains and other foodstuffs of the West. This grain has so 
far come to Buffalo by water and then a large part of it has. been 
shipped hy rail. With the deeper waterway completed, this grain and 
other foodstuffs will be carried on to Albany and New York for dis- 
tribution. And many of the products, of the factorics tn this eastern. 
territory will go back over the deeper waterway for distribution in the 
West. 

(d) The automobile tonnage will, it is urged, be six or seven times 
as. large as the survey board estimates. ‘There was an increase of 


registered automobiles in New York, New England, and! New Jersey 


in 1925, over 1924, of 452,000. The total registration in this territory 
in 1925 was 3,570,182. On the basis of replacements of registered: 
cars every three years, these replacements. would be 1,196,060, which, 
added to the 452,000 of increase, would make altogether 1,642,060: 
ears, and, it is estimated, that same number of tons. At least one- 
third of this total, or 547,000 tons, would, it is confidently believed, 
be shipped by water at a saving of nine-tenths of what it would cost 
to ship them by rail, This tonnage is five and one-half times that 
estimated in the report, 

Incidentally, it should be said here that the automobile industry will 
profit certainly as much, and probably more than any other industry, 
and the value to it of the all-American route can not be overestimated. 
The figures given are entirely aside from the export trade, which woulkt 
undoubtedly bring the total up to at least 700,000 tons, 

The Secretary of Commerce, the chief of the department having our 
transportation questions in charge, has repeatedly estimated that a 
deeper waterway connecting the Great Lakes with the sea would be 
amply justified by the commerce to be expected. 

„„ „„One could go into extensive calculations of the sums of 
money that wouid inure to the farmer by a saving of so much per 
bushel by applying figures to the whole grain crop, but almost any 
sort of modification of these calculations would amply justify the con- 
struction of these two systems of ontlet to the sea, and this cheaper 
transportation was provided.” (Statement before the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, January 30, 1926, p. 5.) 

“The CHAIRMAN, Next you say thet this (the improvement of the 
Mississippi and the construction of the deeper waterway connesting the 
Great Lakes with the sea}, would be profitable to the country as a 
whole, and that estimates could readily be made to show that those 
two improvements would pay large returns on the investment? 

“Secretary Hoover. Quite so.” (Statement before the Committee 
on Rivers and Herbors, January 20, 1926. p. 9.) 

(d) Ritter, In his report on the St. Lawrence waterway, as the result 
of elaborate estimates, finds the traffle available for the St. Lawrenee 
route to be 20,000,000 tons: As the St. Lawrence ronte is useful only 
for trade with Europe, and the all-American route will serve it equally 
well, it would draw to it the 30,000,000 tons; and, besides, it wondd 
attract the enormous domestic trade betweon all the different parts 
of our country and would serve our trade with all the countries to the 
south of us and with the Orient. 

(e) The estimates of trafic on a great canal like this, connecting 
great bodies of water where vast volumes of water transportation 
already exist, is quite certain to be small, as shown in the case of the 
Panama Canal. f 

“The first point is that if any project is undertaken by the Govern- 
ment, it shonid be fully adequate to the present and future purposes 
which it is intended to subserve. It has been remarked by a dis- 
tinguished authority that the life of any public work is practicaly 
coincident with that of the generation which began it. This is 
especially true In a country like our own, where population Increases 
and commerce develops with amazing rapidity. The reason why it 
is true is because in the construction of such works future necessi- 
ties are elmost invariably underestimated. For example, the first 
canal and locks at St. Marys Falls were completed: in 1855 at a cost 
of about $1,000,000. To meet the necessities of the Increasing trailic 
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a new and much larger lock and canal were commenced in 1870 and 
completed in 1881 at a cost of $2,171,000, including canal enlarge- 
ment. This was soon found to be insufficient for the requirements 
of the lake navigation and still another and larger lock was com- 
menced in 1887 and completed in 1896 at a cost of about $3,700,000, 
including also canal enlargement. The volume of the lake traffic has 
sọ greatly increased that at the present time the construction of a 
new lock is under consideration. In 1870 no one could have been 
bold enough to suggest the construction of a lock of the size and 
cost of the Poe Lock, recently completed; and yet, if such a lock 
had been then constructed, the result would have been a large saving 
to the Government and n great benefit to the commercial interests 
of the Lakes.“ (Deep Waterway Rept., 1900, pp. 124—125.) 

The Isthmian Canal Commission employed the most capable and ex- 
perlenced expert on estimates obtainable to forecast the trafic on 
the canal, Prof. Emory Johnson, who estimated that the commerce in 
1924 would be 11,375,000 tons. It proved to be 28,300,000 tons, twice 
and a half the amount estimated. Nor is it an answer to suy that 
1,000,000 tons was oll—discovered after the estimate was made—for 
two reasons: If you deduct the 9,000,000 tons you still have a huge 
amount over the estimate, and you should not deduct it becuuse ono 
of the features to be expected, one which should be taken into account 
In an estimate like this, is that unexpected and hidden source of 
wenlth will constantly be found to add to our tonnage. Witness the 
discovery three or four years ago of three millions of horsepower 
on the Tennessee and its tributaries. 

(f) Canada will itself furnish more tonnage to the “all-American ” 
route than the oll of California has contributed to the Panama Canal. 
Canada’s announced policy is to require Industry to come to her to 
develop her power on her own soil and not permit that power to go 
to the United States. She will have 2,000,000 horsepower at Niagara 
and 5,250,000 on the St. Lawrence—fur the greatest water power in 
the world. With it she will develop as great an industrial center as 
exists. She will take the surplus Industrial workers from England, 
relieving it of its overpopulation problem, and will add hugely to the 
number of producers in her own country. She has the territory and 
the natural resources, and all she needs Is this population, which will 
come to her and which she can use. She will have an enormous 
manufactured output for export. It will go to South America, Central 
America, the West Indies, and the Orient. And it will go by the 
“all-American " route, which is 340 miles to the sea, instead of follow- 
ing the St. Lawrence for 1,180 miles, and then being «a thousand miles 
north of New York. This tonnage can reasonably be expected to be 
as large as that of the California oil through the Panama Canal. 


6. THERE SHOULD BE TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT OTHER CONSIDERATIONS THAN 
WHETHER ANNUAL SAVINGS OF TRANSPORTATION COSTS EXCRED THE 
COST OF OPERATION 


(a) The stabilization of rates and, to an extent, the reduction of 
railroad rates resultant from the construction and use of a great water- 
way are of enormous yalue to the country and should be given very 
great weight. 

“But it is not merely from the reduction of rates that benefit is 
derived. One of the most injurious effects of the lack of free com- 
petition in railway trafic has been the variation of rates through 
a wide range, resulting from alternate competition and combination 
of transportion lines, It has been found dificult, if not impossible, 
to control these variations by law, but the Influence of a large water- 
way, open to the use of all carriers, could not fail to prevent large 
fluctuations in railway charges upon bulky freight during the season 
of its operation.“ (Deep Waterways Report, 1900, p. 122. 

(„% All experts seem to agree that for export and import com- 
merce, at least, between Great Lake ports and foreign ports 
through the deeper connecting waterway ocenu vesseis will pass, 
which will continue to operate on the ocean the three months the 
Great Lakes are closed, which will enable an enormous saving in 
rates. No doubt a Gistinct type of vessel will be devised, suitable 
for and adapted to combined lake and ocean travel. 

“Tt is claimed as a greont advantage of waterways of sufficient 
dimensions for navigation by ships that they permit of the transport 
of the cargo through to domestic or forcign ports without transfer 
from one carrier to another, thus saying the time and coat of handling 
and loss by waste. This is an advantage of the ship canal as com- 
pared with the barge canal of moderate dimensions as well as with 
the railway. * * In considering this question it must be re- 
membered that under existing conditions the lake vessel is com- 
pelled to be Idle about one-third of the year, while if it had free ac- 
cess to the sea and were constructed for forelgn or coast navigation, 
it could be carning money all the year round.” 

. * . . * . . 

“The benefit to commerce which would result from giving access 
to shipping from the Lakes to the sea, thus rescuing the lake feet 
from enforced idleness during one-third of the year, would, of course, 
be enormous, if the problem of constructing a vessel economically 
adapted to both kinds of service can be satisfacturily solved. This 
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is a benefit which is pecullar to the waterway and can not be de- 

rived from the extension of railway facilities.” (Deep Waterways 

Report, 1900, p. 123.) 

7. OUR PRESENT TONNAGE IS ALL OUR EXISTING TRANSPORTATION FACILI- 
TIRS WILL CARRY 

(n) If we would carry food and fuel for our people, we must pro- 
vide now for the 40,000,000 additional people we will have in 28 
years. No other transportation facility will distribute so widely 
through our country as this deeper waterway, with its 45,000,000 
tons capacity. 

In normal growth we shall have 40,000,000 more popu- 
lation in a quarter of a century. In the last quarter of a century 
our railway traffic has grown from 114,000,000,000 ton-miles to 338,- 
000,000,000 ton-miles—nearly trebled. At a much lower rate of 
increase we must within another quarter of a century provide facili- 
ties to handle at least double the tonnage we are handling to-day. 

“The CiateMan. * * © Mr. Loree said to General Taylor anil 
myself in New York only a few days ngo that within 25 years, un- 
less we improve our waterways, we should not be able to transport 
the food or the fuel for our own people. 

“Secretary Hoover. Our present mileage equipment of railroads 
obviously would be wholly inadequate to meet the task. We are 
faced in penk loads even now with dificulties at the great gateways 
and at the terminals; so we would be faced naturally with an enor- 
mous expansion of railroad transportation to take care of the future. 

— * . * * » * 

“Any study of the comparative capital cost of Increasing the rail- 
way systems to serve this particular territory 25 years ahead with 
the cost of constructing these waterways will show that the waterways 
can be made from a third to a quarter less than the cost of making 
equivalent carrying capacity by rail. And obviously the waterways 
will, in the end, move certain classes of goods cheaper than the 
railways. 

. ° . » » . * 


„„ >» likewise ocean going vessels from the Lakes will create 
n more economic trade route in and out of the Lakes. I can not but 
belicve that increase of trafie will necessitate not only this water 
service but that the railroads will also need to increase their capacity 
as woll.“ (Secretary Hoover's statement before the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, January 30, 1926, pp. 7 and 8.) 

The added transportation facilities which will be made necessary 
by our growth in population will serve our people only if constructed 
in our own country. Certainly a waterway through Canada would 
afford very littie relief to congestion in the United States. The United 
States would not think of constructing a railroad in Canada to relieve 
congestion within its own borders. Why would it be any more justified 
in deepening the waterway there? The railroad and the deeper water- 
way are transportation systems—nothing more. 

The speed of vessels in the artificial part of the deeper waterway 
would be at least two-thirds thut in the open lakes. And one-third 
of the decper waterway is in Lake Ontario; another third in the Hud- 
son River, and a considerable part of the remainder through Oneida 
Lake and the Mohawk River. 

“The Suez Canal affords a precedent even more pertinent. In the 
original canal, having a bottom width of 72 feet, a speed of 6.2 stat- 
nte miles per hour was fixed, rather with regard to the effect of wash 
on the channel banks than to safety of the ship itself. If it were 
not for the injurious effects of wash on the banks a higher speed 
limit would probably have been fixed. There can be no doubt that a 
speed of 8 miles per hour in the regular channel of the deep water- 
way is relatively less than the specd permitted In the narrow channel 
of the Suez Canal.“ (Deep Waterways Report, 1900, p. 227.) 


9. THE DEEPER WATERWAY WOULD BE OF IMMEASURABLE VALUE IN 
TRANSPORTING SUPPLIES IN TIME OF WAR 


In general, Inland waterways are of military value ns a supple- 
ment to rail and highway transportation, War frequently makes in- 
creased demands on railroads even when these are not located in the 
theater of operations. Delay caused by congestion of transportation 
facilities may havo a decisive military effect. The availability of 
witerwnys to relieve railways at the time of their peak loads is a 
great military asset. 

“In the event of a great war the transportation of the agricultural 
products and raw materlals of the Middle West to the Atlantic sea- 
board and to the thickly populated Industrial areas of the Eastern 
and New England States would impose a great burden on the rail- 
roads, The probable resulting congestion would be relieved by the 
further development of the waterways connecting the Great Lakes 
with the Hudson River. 

“From the military standpoint It is essential that waterways con- 
necting the Great Lakes with the Atlanile seaboard shall be entirely 
within American territory. The proposed waterway extending from 
Lake Eric via Tonowanda—the Erie Canal to Lockport; thence to 
Olcott on Lake Ontario; thence to Oswego; thence to the Hudson via 
the Hudson River and Mohawk Valleys, would be desirable from the 
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national-defense standpoint.” 
March 8, 1926.) 

This shitement of the Seerctary of War is sustalned by the memory of 
all ef ns of the acute congestion which prevailed during the World War, 
and which at one time threatened to bring the war to a sudden and 
dirnstrous close, 

The opinion of the Sceretary of War is sustained also by the fact 
that the United States Chamber of Commerce, the great representative 
commercial body of the country, in the stress of the World War passed 
the folowing resolution: EN 


““WATHRWAYS AND TIGH WAYS 


“Whereas it is apparent that the present traffic burden is beyond 
the caupneity of the railroads, and that the vigorous and successful 
prosecution of the war is hampered thereby; and it is therefore im- 
perative that our great rivers, canals, and Intercoastal water routes, 
us well as our main higiways, should be forthwith used to move 
freight: Be it therefore 

“ Resolved by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, That the 
Government, through the President General of Railroads, be petitioned— 

“(1) To organize and operate existing equipment and construct new 
eqnijiment for use upon the inland and coastwise waterways, in accord- 


nance with the authority conferred by Congress in the transportation bill. 
- * * + * » * 
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(Letter of Secretary of War Davis, dated 


"(3) To adopt a permanent policy, assuring coordination of rail- 
toads, water routes, and highways for trafie service.” (Resolution 
sixth gununt mecting, 1918.) 

The vigorous and successful prosecution of the World War was 
hampered by the want of thie deeper waterway. How much more 
serionsiy hampered would we be in a war in the future when, with 
our inercase of population, our trafic facilities will be enormously Jess 
adequate than they were in 19187 2 

And, no matter bow friendly our relations with Canada may he, 
thore will be the keenest rivalry with it, and with England, for the 
commerce of the world. This is made evident by a letter from Presi- 
dent Crowley of the Fleet Corporation, dated Mareh 4, in which he says: 

“As between the two routes it seems to me that the American 
people should be more Interested in developing that one which is wholly 
within -thelr own territory and which therefore will be exclusively 
under their own control, in preference to the expenditure of millions 
of dollars on an improvement which will not only be very largely in 
foreign territory, but which will probably contribute more to the deyel- 
opment of Canadien ports than ports of the United States. 

“Tinay, the argument has often been advanced that a deep water- 
way connecting the lakes with the sen would be of great military value 
in connection with the defense of the northern frontier of the country. 
Such a waterway would enable ships of war to pass between the sea 
and the inkes, and it would also permit the economical construction of 
puch vessels at the lake shipyards. 

* * . * * +» . 

„„ * © This route ts entirely in our own country and has a 
Jonger season of navigation than the more northerly line. The problem 
of its defense is, of course, much simpler than it would be were a 
purt of it in a foreign country, and it is available as a line of communi- 
cation for ships uf wur. “ (Deep Waterway Rept., 1900, pp. 
124-125.) 

10, THERE IAS BEEN A DEMAND FOR A DEEPFR WATERWAY ron 30 YEARS, 
AXD THE PEOPLE HAVE BEEN PROMISED JT 50 LONG AND 80 OFTEN THAT 
TUF CONSTRUCTION OF IT HAS BECOME A MATTER OF WECL-SETTLED NA- 
TIONAL POLICY 
Both partics, in their platforms in the last presidential election, prom- 

ised n deeper waterway from the Great Lakes to the sea. Such promise 

is oly a reiteration of many such promises covering a long period. The 
promises were made with no conditions us to cost or otherwise. This 
board is, of course, professional and noupolitlcul, but it can not shut its 
cyes to these well-known facts, and they should be given some weight. 


11. THR “ALL-AMERICAN” ROUTÐ Ig FAR THE MOST USEFUL AND THE 
ONLY ROUTH AVAILABLE 


As hns been said, the St. Lawrence route would serve only our trade 
with Europe, which tho all-American route will serve equally as well. 
For our domestic trade, and all foreign trade except with Europe, the 
St. Lawrence would be of ne value whatever, as js illustrated by the 
fact that from the lower end of Lake Ontario to the Atlantic by the 
all-American route is but 349 smilies, while from Oswego to the Atlantic 
through the St. Lawrence canal the distance is 1,180 miles. The all- 
American reute goes through the most densely populated part of the 
United States and where the greatest traffic is available, while the St. 
Lawrence would furnish no tonnage for the 1,200 miles from Oswego 
10 the sea. The St. Lawrence is dangerous from icebergs, fogs, and 
tides, and has a high insurance rate. The all-American route is free 
from ull these disadvantages, 

In addition to all these, It is a matter of common knowledge that 
Canada will not consent now, and there Is every reason to expect that 
she wlll not consent in the future, to the deepening of the St. Daw- 
renee, So the all-American is not alone far the most useful route, but 
it is also the owly route that can be had. 


And it is belloved that it 
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will be regarded as a highly adyantageons fact that the ronte advocated 
is all-American; that the money to build it will be spent in this coun- 
try; that the labor employed will be American labor; and that the route 
will make it part of a united and vast system of waterways serving 


this whole country and binding it together in a united and increasingly 


prosperous Union. It will serve, in connection with the two oceans, the 
Great Lakes and the splendid Mississippi system with its magnificent 
lengths, ns one coordinated system of waterway transportation, serving 
all our people, ministering to their wants, bringing them in closer con- 
tact and creating constantly mutual interests and new bonds of 
sympathy, 


{Moore & McCormack Co, (Inc.), steamship agents, owners, brokers, mnn- 
agers American-Seantic Line, Scandinayion and Baltie ports; Commer- 
cial Steamship Lines, Philadelphia, Wilmington, Del, Tampa, New 
Orlenns service; Pacifle const ports, the West Indies, South America; 
agents the Oriole Lines, Irish ports, 5 Broadway] 

New York, N. T., March 17, Deb. 
ALL-AMERICAN WATERWAY FROM THE GREAT LAKES 
Hon. 8. Watnace DEMPSEY, 
House of Representatices, Washington, D. O. 

Dean Mr. Demrsby: At the suggestion of Mr. Murray Hulbert, I 
attended the hearing before the Board of Engineers at Washington on 
the 9th instant for the purpose of giving such information from the 
steamship standpoint as would develop the relative merits of an „an. 
American waterway from the Lakes as against an outlet through the 
St. Lawrence.” 

I was present when you made ‘the opening remarks at the hearing 
and I have since read your presentation to the chamber of commerce 
before the congressional committee, and it would appear to me that you 
hive covered the situation from every angle; that even an experienced 
Steamm“hip man could add very little to what you have already presented, 
Your Investigation of the matter has been comprehensive and cx- 
buustive, and as a result of the facts brought out by you the conclusion 
should be overwhelmingly In favor of an all-American waterway. 

The statement made by Secretary Hoover as well as yourself as to 
water-borne trafilc being more economical than rail transportation can 
be supported by figures that we lave from the operation of Gorman 
canals and railroads. For instance, the cann! rate from Stettin to 
Berlin is about 7 marks and the rail rate Js 33 marks; from Hamburg 
to Berlin the comparisons are about the same, 

I might mention another angle of vital importance relative to the 
merits of waterways is that in connection with an all-American water- 
way we could expand the coastwise protection to American shipping by 
several thousand miles, thereby giving employment to the thousand or 
more American steamers now in possession of the Goyernment and un- 
employed. We could effect such regulations in the operation of the 
canal which would give the ‘American vessels n preference and profit- 
able employment, thereby relieving the necessity of the Shipping Board | 
nsking for appropriations from ‘year to year for the maintenance and 
upkeep of this unemployed flect. The disposition of the laid-up fleet is 
a very vexatious problem confronting the Shipping Board to-day. 

If, however, the St. Luwrence outlet were selected and Canada was 
permitted to contribute in territory as well as finance in its cansiruc- 
tion, Canada would naturally expect to participate in all the benedts 
accruing from this waterway. The chicf benefits, as I sec them, would be: 

. The carriage of commerce from the lurge centers on the Grent Lakes, 

which are all American ports, to the large coast cities in the Bast 

and South. 

Domestic trafic—I am only guessing at it—would he a hundred 
times what the export traflic would be. 

Under ovr coastwise laws Canada would not be permitted to oper- 
ate Canadian vessels from American lake ports to American coaatwise 
ports, and no doubt you would find immediate agitation on the part 
of the Canadians for a repeal of the coastwise laws in order to permit 
Canada to participate equally In the benefits accruing from nn interna- 
tional waterway itself, I fail to see how you could deny Canada the 
right under circumstances where she would participate in finance and 
territory, 

We win probably be confronted with treaties such as developed with 
Great Britain in the consirnection and control of the Panama Canal 
which have restricted us from favoring Amerlenn tonnage, notwith- 
standing the fact that we financed entirely the Panama Cannl and 
were to maintain it at the expense of the taxpayers of the country. 

You are no doubt familiar with the legislation suggested from time 
to time effecting tolls in the Panama Canal, which legislation has been 
deemed in violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. You are, no doubt, 
familiar with the attempt to favor American tonnage between Ameri- 
enn ports on the cast coast of the Atlantic aud the west const of the 
Pacitic, froin which foreign tonnage was excluded, but notwithstanding 
this, Canada through diplomatic channels has objected to the prefer-* 
ence which we consider purely domestic and in no matter or form dis- 
criminating against foreign tonnage. 

Concluding, an international waterway will inevitably invite con- 
troversies, alleged discriminations by both sides, and may eventually 
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destroy that splendid, peaceful, and neighborly situation which we 
have enjoyed so long with our Canadfan neighbors, 

You may be sure that I will be glad to cooperate with you in 
every respect in establishing a pructfenl. instructive, and satisfactory 
solution of the waterway problem. I desire to congratulate you on 
the very able presentation you have made on behalf of an all-American 
waterway, und I marvel at your grasp of details in connection with 
this very important matter. 

Yours sincerely, Emmer J. McCorMack. 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Pennsylvanin [Mr. Swoore]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SWOOPE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TiLson], when 
making his statement a little while ago about increased appro- 
priations, stated, in tinswer to a question, that there were some 
appropriations which would have to be increased; for instance, 
the appropriations for the pensioning of Spanish War veterans. 
It secs to me there are other appropriations as well that will 
have to be increased. One of them is contained in House bill 
402%, which is a bill to equalize and revise the pensions of 
Civil War veterans, the veterans of the Mexican Wair, the 
widows of such veterans, and the few widows who survive 
soldiers of the War of 1812. 

This bill should really be called a bill to equalize pensions 
and not a bill to increase them. 

We all know, members of the committee, that the cost of 
living in this country has greatly inereused, and that a pension 
Witch might have been sufficient in 1920 to provide a soldier 
with a comfortable maintenance, in this year of grace would 
hardly keep him from starving. So the advocates of this bill 
claim it should be called u bill for the equalization of pensions, 
to equalize the pensions paid the old soldiers in accordance 
with the rising cost of living. 

The tales of hurdship and suffering which we Members of 
Congress receive from many of these aged pensioners and 
widows are heart-rending. If I had the time 1 could quote 
quite a number of letters which I have received in the last 
few days giving tales of hardship and suffering on the part of 
deserving persons terrible to contemplate. In their old age 
they are reduced to poverty and want. This bill proposes in its 
first paragraph to increase the pensions of soldiers of the 
Mexican and Civil Wars to $72 per month, the amount now 
paid to pensioners who are under special disabilities. But, 
members of the committee, all of these old soldlers are under 
u special disability, the disability of old age. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWOOPE. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Can the gentleman advise the 
House as to the percentage of Civil War pensioners now receiv- 
ing the $72? 

Mr. SWOOPE. I did not calculate that on the returns sub- 
mitted to me. This bill proposes an expenditure of only 
$10,800,000 more than now paid. A great many of them have 
taken advantage of the provisions of the law giving them $72 
per month. I was saying that all of these soldiers labor under 
the disability of old nge, and there is certainly no greater disa- 
bility than Auno Domini. They are all in that position spoken 
of by the Psalmist when he said “ Their strength is labor and 
sorrow,” 

Every one of them is approaching fourscore—80 years old 
and their strength is labor and sorrow. One of them wrote to 
me not long ago: 

For God's sake vote for thls DII before It Is too late. 


It will soon be too late to help them, and they will be out of 
the reach of congressional action and be at peace. If we want 
to do anything, we must do it now. Now is the accepted time. 
[Applause.] They can not wait. Every day they grow older 
and nearer to the grave. 

The number of widows of Civil War veterans now on the 
pension roll is 235,000. This bill proposes to grade them accord- 
ing fo the dates of their marriages to the veterans and their 
ages and give them increased pensions in accordance with the 
grades fixed by the bill. To carry this provision of the bill 
into effect it will require an expenditure of $41,000,000. I 
should like to quote a few paragraphs from a letter I received 
a few days ago from a dear lady who is now, in her old age, in 
extreme want, 


At present— 

She writes— 

I receive $30 a month, which is inadequate to meet necessary ex- 
penses, I am entirely without earning ability, am crippled by a fall, 
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have had my right hand cut open in the palm, and nerves to the fingers 
severed, causing them to be practically usvloss. By auother fall on 
the ive, the bone of my right arm was broken at tle shoulder socket 
and the muscle across the chest Injured, I am much in need of medi- 
cal treatment for my eyes, rheumatism, and neuritis, but the bigh price 
of everything makes it impossible fur me to huve it. I have no réla- 
tive to assist me, all liaying passed “beyond.” My husband was a 
hopeless invalid for 23 years. I took the best possible care of him, 
and, except for the small pevsion he received, was the breadwinner: 
Through my ability us a dressmaker and secretary, phinist, and 
deputy th organizations, I recelyed small salari¢s, and these were a 
gteat help, Because of my disusters, I um no longer able to hold these 
positions. 


Of course, we have been able to relieve some of the worst of 
these enses by special bills, but all such cases shouid come un- 
der the geveral law and not depend on the uncertainties of 
Unanimous Consent Calendars, where an objection from one 
Member can block the passage of the bill. 

The other provisions of the bill propose to pension nurses and 
to pension disabled and maimed soldiers. The whole bill will 
require an expenditure of $52,000,000 per annum, in addition to 
the amount now required to pension old soldiers, 

It certainly seems to me that the richest country in the 
world, a country which I read in the morning papers spends 
$14,000,000,000 a year on automobiles, could certainly afford 
to pay this comparatively small amount to help relieve the old 
age of these veterans and their widows. The members of the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, every one of them, were im: 
pressed with the fact that all the veteraus who appeared be- 
fore us were older and much feebler than they were when they 
appeared before us two years ago. They are rapidly coming 
to “the last scene of all, that ends this strange, eventful 
history,” but, my friends, before “the brave sink to rest, by 
all their country’s wishes blessed,” let us, the Representatives 
of that country which they loved and served so well, do our 
part to protect them from an old age of penury and care. 
[ Applause. | 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yleld two min- 
utes to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HILL]. 

LONG-AND-SHORT-IIAUL CLAUSE OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. On Tuesday, March 16, by unani- 
mous consent, the Senate ordered that on Calendar Day, 
Wednesday, March 24, 1926, at not later than 3 p. m. it would 
proceed to vote, without further debate, upon any umendment 
that may be pending, any amendment that may be offered, and 
upon the bill (S. 575) to amend section 4 of the interstate com- 
merce act, 

For several weeks the Senate has devoted a great deal of 
time to the consideration of the proposed amendment of section 
4, of the interstate commerce act, us provided by S. 575, which 
is known as the Gooding bill. 

I do not propose to take up very much time of the House in 
a discussion of this measure, but I feel that this attuck on the 
functions of the Interstute Commerce Commission should be 
noticed here, even before final action upon this bill in the Senate. 
In the last Congress, this whole question of rate making by 
congressional action us opposed to rate inaking by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, was fully debated here in this 
House upon consideration of congressional action in reference 
to the Pullman surcharge. The House defeated very definitely 
the proposal to substitute Congress for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in regard to rate making. There is pending at the 
present time the Butler bill in the Senate, based on the samo 
theory us the Gooding bill, the Butler bill being a congressional 
attack upon the theory of port differentials, based on geographical 
location, granted to Baltimore, Philadelphia, Newport News, Nor- 
folk, Camden, und other ports. For years these matters have 
heen fought over before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
but now Senator Butter and Senator Goovine are proposing 
to take away the functions of rate making from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and place them with Congress. 
Although extremely short, the Gooding bill is very important, 
and I therefore desire to read it to this committee. It is as 
follows: 

A bill to amend section 4 of the interstato commerce act 


Be it enacted, cte., That section 4 of the interstate commerce act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by adding thereto a new paragraph as 
follows: 

“(3) No common carrier shall be authorized to charge less for a 
longer than for a shorter distance for the transportation of passengers 
or of a like kind of property, over the same line or route in the same 
direction, the shorter being included within the longer distance, on 
account of water competition either actual or potential or direet or 
indirect: Provided, That such authorizations, ou account of water 
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competition, as may be lawfully in effect on December 7, 1925, shall 
not be required to be changed except upon the further order of the 
commission: And provided further, That the provisions of this pari- 
graph shall not apply to rates on import and export trafic including 
trale coming from or destined to a possession or dependency of the 
United States.” 


Tam not expressing any opinion as to the merits or demerits 
of the provisions as to the long-and-short-haul rates, but 1 do 
strongly feel that the principle of the Gooding bill as well as 
the priuciple of the Butler bill to substitute a Congress for the 
Interstute Commerce Commission by amending section 4 of the 
interstate commerce act is entirely wrong. This whole mitter 
is very carefully summarized in a short editorial from the 
Baltimore Sun of to-day, which is as follows: 


THE GOODING BRILL 


The Middte West is up in arms against the Gooding bill, declaring 
that it would force manufacturers in that region to move to the sea- 
board in order to compte with manufacturers having the advantage 
of cheap water freight rates. The bill would prohibit the charging of 
more for a short than for a long haulin which it is included, 

If the fears of the West are warranted, Baltimore would be bene- 
fited by the passage of the measure, but there are reasons why it 
should reject the gift. 

The bill is a raid upon the authority of the Interstate Commoree 
Commission. It takes out of the hands of a commission of experts 
determination of highly technical questions, Into which enter innu- 
Merable factors, and gives them over to Congress, where they would 
become political and sectional issues. 

The transcontinental railroads are confronted with serious competi: 
tion by the Panama Canal. Rast and west bound coust trate is 
growing rapidly. Cities as far west as Milwaukee can ship to Balti- 
more through the canal to the Pacific const at less cost than ther 
can ship direct by rail The railroads would meet the situation by 
lowering through rates where this practice is adopted. The Good- 
ing Wil would prohibit the charglug of higher rates to intermediate 
points, 

The raflroads contend that they can not necept the differential 
allowed through tratie put into effect to prevent further inroads on 
their business by water routes as the maximum for intermediate ship- 
ments. To do so would mean further losses. Two-thirds of their west- 
bound cars are now empty. They can fill them only by lowering rates 
to the const, To deprive them of this reyenue will not permanently 
help Intermountain territory. 

The contention seems logical, and the law now confers on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, a body which knows far better than Con- 
gross what equity and the interests of both the railroads and the 
public demand—authority to exercise its discretion in the matter, 
The vicious feature of the bill is that it seeks to undermine the author- 
ity of the commission and substitute for it the inelastic and unscien- 
tific Judgment of a legislative body in the matter of rate making. 


I have watched the debates in the Senate very carefully on 
the Gooding bill, and I feel confident that the bill will be de- 
feuted when it comes to a yote on Wednesday, but there is 
always the possibility of the pussage of such a bill as this, 
and we should be prepared in this House to realize the serious- 
ness of the attack on the Interstate Commerce Commission con- 
tained in the Gooding bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. IIA Wx. Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
the committee having had under consideration the bill (II. R. 
10425), the legislative appropriation bill, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

JUAN SORIANO, A DOMINIGAN SUBJECT (S. DOC. NO. 84) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States which was read and 
with the accompinying papers referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State re- 
questing the submission anew to the present Congress of the 
matter of a claim against the United States for the death on 
October 2, 1923. at Cnerra, Dominican Republic, ef Juan 
Soriano, a Dominican subject, who was killed by the landing of 
un airplane belonging to the United States Murine Corps, 
which formed the subject of a report made by the Secretary 
of State to me in April, 1924, and my message to the Congress 
dated May 1, 1924, which comprise Senate Document No, 102, 
Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, copies of which are fur- 
nished for the convenient information of the Congress. 
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T renew my recommendation originally made, that in order 
to effect a settlement of this claim, the Congress, as an act of 
grace, and without reference to the legal liability of the 
United States in the premises, authorize an appropriation in 
the sum of $2.000, and 1 bring the matter anew to the atten- 
tion of the present Congress in the hope that the action recom- 
mended may receive favorable consideration. 

Catyrn COOLIDGE. 


THe WHITE HOUSE, March 22, 1926. 

LAWS AND RESOLUTIONS OF THE SEVENTH PHILIPPINE LEGISLATURES 

The SPHAKER laid before the House the following inessuge 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs: : 

To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 19 of the act of Congress approved 
Augnst 29, 1916, entitled “An act to declare the purpose of the 
people of the United States as to the future political status of 
the people of the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more 
nutonomous government for those islands,“ I transmit herewith 
a set of the laws and resolutions passed by the Seventh Philip- 
| pine Legislature during its first session, from July 16 to Novem- 
ber 9, 1925. 


Catvix COOLIDGE: 
THe Write Horse, March 22, 1926. 


LEAVE TO WITHDRAW PAPERS 
Mr. Woerznacn, by unanimous consent, was given leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of Mary A. Adams, II. R. 2573, first ses- 


sion, Sixty-ninth Congress, no adverse report having been made 
thereon, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. Brann of Georgia (at the request of Mr. Crisp), for 
three days, on account of important business. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, for two days. on account of illness. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 58 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
March 23, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for March 23, 1926, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 
Agriculture relief legislation. 
COMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
For the apportionment of Representatives in Congress 
anongst the several States under the fourteenth census (H, R. 
413) and other bills on the same subject. 
COMMITTEK ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To fix the amount to be contributed by the United States 
toward defraying expenses of the District of Columbia (H. R. 
392). 

920 authorize the refund of $25,000 to the Columbia Hospital 

for Women and Lying-in Asylum (II. R. 9450). 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.15 a. m.) 

Restricting the issuance of pussport visas in certain cases 

(H. R. 8307). 
COMMITTEE ON 


IMMIGRATION AND 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend the immigration act of 1924 (II. R. 6238). 

To amend the act entitled “An act relative to the naturali- 
zation and citizenship of married women,” approyed Septem- 
ber 22, 1922 (H. R. 9825). 

To amend an act relative to the naturalization and citizen- 
ship of married women, approved September 22, 1922 (H. R. 
4057). 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To amend the interstate commerce act. 


NATURALIZATION 


——j— 
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COMANTTER ON RIVERS AND HARBORS: 
(2.30 p. m.) 
Louisiana and Texas intracoastal waterway project. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speakers table and referred as follows: 

899. A letter from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting a report for the month of February, 
1926, showing the condition of railroad equipment and the 
related information indicated in Senate Resolution 438, dated 
February 26, 1923, so far as such information is availuble; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

400. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
a report from the Chief of Engineers, on preliminary exum- 
ination and survey of Shallotie River, N. G., from Whites 
Landing to the town of Shallotte, N. C. (11. Doe. No. 273); to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed. 

401. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of ‘appropria- 
tions for the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1926, for the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, 
amounting to $173,000 (H. Doc. No, 274); to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed, 

402. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of an appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1926, for the War 
Department, for acquisition of right of way at Scott Field, 
III., $452.50 (H. Doc. No, 275); to the Committee on Appro- 
Printions and ordered to be printed. 

403. A céramunication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of the Interior for the fiseal year ending 
June 30, 1926, amounting to $10,000 (H. Doc. No. 276); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

404. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of Justice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, to remain available until June 30, 1927, for the Federal 
Industrial Institute for Women, Alderson, W. Va., $1,734,400 
(II. Doc. No. 277); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

405. A communication from the President of the United 
States, trausmitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1926 for the United States Employees! Compen- 
sation Commission amounting to $226,900 (H. Doc. No. 278): 
to the Coummittce on Apprepriaticns and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTLONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Tr. THURSTON: Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. H. R. 8207. <A bill to authorize the coinage of 
copper 1-cent pieces to aid the preservation of the birthplace 
ef the world’s best loved poet, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow ; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 596). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. THURSTON: Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. H. R. 8306. A bill to nuthorize the coinage of 
50-cent pieces in commemoration of the heroism of the fathers 
and mothers who traversed the Gregon Trail to the far West 
with great hardship, during, and loss of life, which not only 
resulted in adding new States to the Union but earned a well- 
deserved and imperishable fame for the pioneers; to honor 
the 20,000 dead that lie buried in unknown graves along 2,009 
miles of that great highway of history; to rescue the various 
important points along the old trail from oblivion; and to 
commemorate by suitable monuments, memorial, or otherwise, 
the tragic events associated with that emlgration—erecting 
them either nlong the trail itself or elsewhere, in localities 
appropriute for the purpose, including the city of Washington; 
without amendment (Rept. No, 597). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. SANDERS of New York: Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. H. R. 4502. A bill declaring pistols, revolvers, 
and other firearms capable of being concealed on the person 
nenmailable and providing penalty; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 610). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 8953. 
A bill to provide retirement for the Nurse Corps of the Army 
and Navy; withont amendment (Rept. No. G11). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CURRY: Committee on the Territories. H. J. Res. 100. 
A joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of War to expend 
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not to exceed $125,000 for the protection of Government prop- 
erty adjacent to Lowell Creek, Alaska; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 612). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JAMES: Connulttee on Military Affairs. II. R. 10275. 
A bill authorizing appropriations for construction at military 
posts, and for other purposes; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
616). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH: Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
H. R. 10429. A bill to adjnst water-right charges, to grant 
certain other relief on the Federal irrigation projects, to amend 
subsections E and F of section 4, act approved December 5, 
1924, and for other purposes; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
617). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. YATES: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 9305. A 
bill to amend section 101 of the Judicial Code as amended; 
with an amendment (Rept. No, 618). Referred to the House 


Calendar. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATH BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 
Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 99. An act 


for the relief of the owner of the lighter Hastman No. 14; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 598). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole Hense. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. 8. 113. An act 
for the relief of the owner of the American barge Teraco No. 
153; without amendment (Rept. No. 599). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 978. An act 
for the relief of Horace G. Knowles; without amendment 
(Bont: No. 600). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
Jouse. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Claims. S. 1047. An act to 
reimburse the State of Montana for expenses incurred by it in 
suppressing forest fires on Government laud during the year 
1919; with an amendment (Rept. No. 661). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. II. R. 1594. & 
bill for the relief of F. Joseph Chatterton; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 602). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on Claims. II. R. 3091. A bill 
for the relief of the estate of James II. Graham; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 603). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 5652. A 
bill for the relief of Ivy L. Merrill; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 604). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. APPLEBY : Committee on Claims. II. R. 6405. <A bill 
for the relief of Addison B. McKinley ; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 605). Referred to the Committee of the Whole Mouse, 

Mr. BULWINKLE: Committee on Claims. II. R. 7504. A 
bill to compensate Robert F. Yeaman for the loss of certain 
carpenter tools which was incurred by reason of a fire in the 
Government area at Old Hickory ordnance depot; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 606). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTERS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7678. A bill 
for the relief of the New York Canal & Great Lukes Corpora- 
tion, owners of the steamer Monroe nud Barge 209; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 607). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SPARS of Nebraska: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8033. 
A bill to authorize the general accounting oflicers of the Uuited 
States to allow credit to Galen L. Tait, collector and disbursing 
agent, district of Maryland, for payments of travel and sub- 
sistence expenses made on properly certified and approved 
vouchers; without amendment (Rept. No. 608), Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SWEET: Committee on War Claims, II. R. 2136. A Will 
for the relief of Lieut. Frederick C. Matthews; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 613). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SWEET: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 4876. A 
bill to allow and credit the accounts of Joseph R. Hebble- 
thwaite, formerly captain, Quartermaster Corps, United States 
Army, the sum of $237.90 disallowed by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States; without amendment (Rept. No. 
614). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 6482. A 
bill for the relief of the Harrisburg Real Estate Co., of Harris- 
burg, Pa.; with amendment (Rept. No. 615). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House, 
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ADVERSE REPORTS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 
Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. II. R. 7520. A 
bill for the relief of the estate of Moses M. Bane (Rept. No. 
609). Laid on the table. 


1926 


OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (II. R. 
10491) granting a pension to Meta Sorenson, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


CHANGE 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were Introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FURLOW: A bill (II. R. 10539) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the 
custody of the Department of Minnesota, the American Legion, 
the silver service set in use on the battleship Minnesota, to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bil (H. R. 10540) authorizing an 
appropriation to revise, repair, index, and file various records 
in the office of the superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes 
at Muskogee, Okla,; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (II. R. 10541) to umend the act 
entitled “An act to regulate foreign commerce by prohibiting 
the admission into the United States of certain adulterated 
grain and seeds unfit for seeding purposes,” approved August 
24, 1912, as amended; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KVALI: A bill (H. R. 10542) to provide for the 
preparation, printing, and distribution of pamphlets containing 
the Declaration of Independence, with certain biographical 
sketches and explanatory matter; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. PRALL: A bill (II. R. 10548) to establish a civil 
airport at Graut Park, Chicago, III.; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10544) to establish a civil airport at 
Governors Island, New York City, N. X.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (II. R. 10545) to amend the 
national defense act approved June 3, 1916, as amended by the 
act of June 4, 1920, relating to the appointment of field clerks, 
Quartermaster Corps, and warrant officers; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 10546) to prevent fraud 
respecting securities offered for sale within the Distriet of 
Columbia, to provide a summary proceeding therefor, to license 
persons selling securities in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bil (H. R. 10547) to require the 
filing of an afidavit by certain officers of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10548) to set aside certain | 
lands for the protection of the water supply of the city of | 
Yamhill, Oreg.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 10549) to establish a bureau | 
of real and personal property control; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H, R. 10550) amending section 11 
of the Federal Highway Act, approved November 9, 1921, pro- 
viding for the construction of primary or interstate highways | 
in certain public-land States, and for other purposes; to the | 
Committee on Roads, 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (II. R. 10551) for the appointment 
of certain additional judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 10552) to provide for the hold- 
ing of a term of United States District Court for the Northern 
District of Texas at Lubbock, Tex.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10553) to crente a new division of the 
District Court of the United States for the Northern District 
of Texas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 10554) to fix the salaries of 
certain judges of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. DYER: Joint resolution (II. J. Res. 208) proposing | 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States provid- . 
ing for national representation for the people of the District | 
of Columbia: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOODRUFE: Joint resolution (II. J. Res, 209) re- 
questing the President of the United States to invite foreign 
governments to participate in the seventh international dental | 
congress to be held at Philadelphia, Pu., August 23 to 28, 1926; | 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Joint resolution (II. J. 
Res. 210) for the amendment of the plant quarantine act of 
August 20, 1912, to allow the States to quarantine against the 
shipment therein or through of plants, plant products, and other 
articles found to be diseased or infested when not covered by a 
quarantine established by the Secretary of Agriculture, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WOODRUM: Resolution (H. Res. 182) desiring in- 
formation from the Secretary of State regarding the existence 
in Germany of the Schutzverband organization; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH: Resolution (II. Res. 183) providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 10429, to adjust water-right charges, 
to grant certain other relief on the Federal irrigation projects, 
to amend subsections Hh and F of section 4, act approved De- 
cember 5, 1924, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALDRICH : A bill (H. R. 10555) granting a pension 
to Hattie E. Greene; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (II. R. 10556) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Catherine Duffy; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 10557) granting a pension 
to Emma Rachel Pickering; to the Committee on Inyalld 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (II. R. 10558) for the relief of Wil- 
liam Meyer; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 10559) granting an increase 
of pension to Ellen E. Ford; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BURTON: A bill (II. R. 10560) granting an increase 
of pension to Sabina Hill; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10561) granting an increase of pension 
to Anna Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 10562) granting a pension 
to Rebecen Jane Bostic; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

zy Mr. COYLE: A bill (H, R. 10563) authorizing the ap- 
polutment of Robert Armstrong Radford as an officer of the 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 10564) granting an increase 
of pension to Emma K. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 10565) granting 
a pension to Amy Lindsey: to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 10566) granting an increase 
of pension to Nancy Bassett; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
SIONS, s 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10567) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline M. Mayes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (II. R. 10568) for the relief of 
Charles Wellesley Berrington; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (II. R. 10569) for the relief of the 
Alaska Products Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10570) to 
validate the war-risk insurance of Warren O, Grimm, Ernest 
Dale Hubbard, Arthur MeBifresh, and Ben Casagranda, who 
were murdered while parading in the uniform of the United 
States Army at Centralia, Wash., November 11, 1919; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (I. R. 10571) granting a pension 
to Blizabeth Nash; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LETTS: A bill (H. R. 10572) granting a pension to 
Michael McMahon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 10573) for the relief 
of William C. Corning; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10574) for the relief of Albert E. Magoffin; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10575) providing for the examination and 
survey of Hollywood Harbor, Fla.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10576) granting an increase of pension to 
Minerva Craig; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 10577) granting an increase of 


| pension to Effie Place; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 10578) granting a pension 
to Mary E. Duffey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10579) granting a 
pension to Jumes A. Montgomery; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 
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By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (II. R. 10580) granting an increase 
of pension to Lemial S. Darr; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10381) to reimburse James F. Williams 
for physical disabilities sustained while carrying the United 
States mail; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (II. R. 10582) to remove charge 
of desertion from the record of Henry Kohlmeyer; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (II. R. 10583) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Loueasy Kerby; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 10884) granting 
an Increase of pension to Minnie E. Harris; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10585) 
granting a pension to John English; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANK: A bill (H. R. 10586) for the relief of John 
E. Lamar; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (II. R. 10587) granting a pen- 
sion to Oscar Doster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 16588) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret Harwood; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 10589) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emily L. Parker; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mı. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 10590) granting an 
increase of pension to Martha Frances Brown; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. À 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10591) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret R. F. Newell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10592) granting an increase of pension to 
Susanna Countryman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10593) granting on increase of pension to 
Eunice Higgins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 10594) granting a pen- 
sion to Lydia Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII., petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as foHows: 

1375. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of Mr. Ernest K. Hoge 
and other citizens of Obio County, W. Va., for the passage of 
House bill 11; to the Commiitee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1376. Also, petition of Mrs. Fannie E. Hood and other citizens 
of Marion and Hancock Counties, W. Va., against compulsory 
Sunday observance; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. A 

1377. Also, petition of Thoss Beyen and other citizens of Ohio 
County, W. Va., to restore to Eugene V. Debs his full rights as 
a citizen of the United States; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

1378. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of Red Oak Social Club, of 
Flatlands Bay, N. V., opposed to closing the ways leading from 
Flatlands to Rockaway Inlet and the ocean; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

1379. By Mr. BURTON: Petition of the Cleveland Associ- 
ation of Credit Men, Cleveland, Ohio, favoring the adoption of 
proposed legislation for increasing the salaries of Federal 
judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1880. Also, petition of the Minister’s Union of Cleveland, 
Ohio, protesting against the weakening of the Volstead act and 
asking for the strengthening thereof and for more determined 
enforcement of all laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. | 

1381. By Mr. EVANS: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of 
Bozeman, Mont., favoring the enlargement of Yellowstone Park; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

1382. By Mr. FENN: Petition of the Bridgeport Chapter of 
the Connecticut Branch of the Polish Welfare Council of Amer- 
ica, protesting against the passage of House bill 102, a bin 
providing for the registration of aliens, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

1383. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Mr. Joseph F. Conley, 
secretary Boston District Council, International Longshore- 
men's Association, 151 Hamilton Street, Cambridge, Mass., 
recommending early and favorable consideration of House bill 
9498; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1384. By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Petition of H. Christen- 
sen and others in opposition to House bills 7179 and 7822, 
commonly known as the compulsory Sunday observance bills 
for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trice of Columbia. 

1385. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of Martha Twichell and 
11 other residents of Eaton Rapids, Mich., protesting against 
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the passage of compulsory Sunday observance legislation in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

1386. By Mr. KNUTSON: Petition of Wm. J. Kleve, of Free- 
port, Minn., and others, expressing opposition to the Curtis- 
Reed bill; to the Committee on Education. 

1387. By Mr. LEAVITT: Resolution of Butte Exchange Club 
of Butte, Mont., favoring continuance of the provisions of the 
Sheppard-Towner maternity act; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1388. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of 104 citizens of Car- 
thage, Jasper County, Mo., against compulsory Sunday obsery- 
ance; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1389. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of Men's Bible Class, Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Albuquerque, N. Mex., protesting against 
modification of the Volsteud Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1390. By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Petition of Hon. 
Alfred E. Smith, Governor of the State of New York, urging the 
building of the all-American canal; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

1391. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the Na- 
tional Committee of One Hundred, to retard the extermination 
of American game birds and to oppose wasteful killing, favor- 
ing the passage of Senute bill 3380 and House bill 10433; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

1892. Also, petition of Albert Corbett, of Salem, N. V., and 
Louis F. Dow, of Ballston Spa, N. V., favoring increases of 
pensions to the Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1393. Also, petition of the U. Grant Border’s Sons, of New 
York City, favoring the passage of House bill 6400 ; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1894. Also, petition of the Morgan County farmers and busi- 
ness men of Martinsville, Ind., favoring tle passage of the 
Dickinson export corporation bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

1395. By Mr. SMITH: Petition of 172 women of southern 
Idaho, urging the strictest enforcement of the prohibition law; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1396. By Mr. TILSON: Petition of E. A. Ross and other 
officeholders and citizens of Lowndes County, Miss., indorsing 
House bill 8132; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1397. Also, petition of Arcemus Carter, warrant officer, 
United States Army, Atlanta, Ga., favoring passage of House 
bill 9512; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1398. By Mr. WURZBACH: Petition of Mr. Mack Johnson 
and other citizens of San Antonio, Tex., protesting against the 
passage of House bills 7179 and 7822 (compulsory Sunday ob- 
servance bills); to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1399. By Mr. YATES: Petition of the Licensed Tugmen's 
Protective Association of America, room 329, Bush Temple, 
Chicago, III., urging passage of House bill 9498, introduced by 
Mr. Granas, of Pennsylvania, providing compensation for 
longshoremen and harbor workers injured while working 
aboard ship; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1400. Also, petition of Chicago Post Office Clerks’ Union, 
No. 1, National Federation of Post Office Clerks, urging the 
passage of the Lehlbach-Stanfield retirement bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

1401. Also, petition of citizens of Brookport, III., by Mr. 
Ellis Croach, requesting the passage of House bill 8132 and 
Senate bill 3301, for Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE 
Turspay, March 23, 1926 
(Leyislative day of Suturday, March 20, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, 
absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the 


Ashurst Capper Ferris Harreld 
Bayard Caraway Fess Harris 
pean Copeland Fletcher Harrison 
Slease Couzens Frazier Howell 
Bora Curtis George Johnson. 
Bratton Date Gillett Jones, Wash, 
Brookbart Deneen Glass Kendrick 
Broussard Edge Goff Keyes 
Bruce Edwards Gooding King 
Butler Ernst Greene La Folletto 
Cameron Fernald Hale Lenroot 
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MoeKellar Nyo Sackett Trammell 
McKinley Oddie Sheppard Tyson 
McLean Overman Shipstead Wadsworth 
MeNary Pepper Shortridge Walsh 
Mayticid Phipps Simmons Warren 
Means Pine Smith Watson 
Moeteatt Pittman Smoot Weller 
Moses Ransdell Stanfleld Wiliams 
Necly Reed, En. Stephens Willis 
Norvis Robinson, Ark, Swanson 


Mr. CARAWAY. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. Heriin] has been called home on ac- 
count of a death in his family. 

Mr. WALSH. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reso] are detained from the Senate by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senate will 
receive a message from the House of Representatives, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
passed bills of the folowing titles, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

II. R. 7255. An act to regulate the sale of kosher meat in the 
District of Columbia ; ‘ 

II. R. 9398. An act to amend an act regulating the height of 
buildings in the District of Columbia, approved June 1, 1910; 
and 

II. R. 10204. An act providing an additional wing to the Dis- 
trict Jail. 

: PETITIONS 


Mr. PEPPER presented a petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Rourd of Trade, praying for the passage of the bill (H. R. 
3858) to establish in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce a foreign commerce service, which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Ile also presented a petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Board 
of Trade, praying for the passage of the bill (II. R. 10200) 
providing suitable housing for agencies of the United States 
Government located in foreign lands, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. FERNALD, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them severally without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon; 

A bill (S. 201) authorizing the removal of the gates and 
piers in West Executive Avenue between the grounds of the 
White House and the State, War, and Navy Building (Rept. 
No. 489) ; 

A bill (S. 1415) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to immediately reconvey to Charles Murray, sr., 
and Sarah A. Murray, his wife, of De Funiak Springs, Fla., 
the title to lots 820, 821, and 822 in the town of De Funiak 
Springs, Fla., according to the mup of Lake De Funlak drawn 
by W. J. Vankirk (Rept. No. 440) ; and 

A bill (S. 3287) relating to the purchase of quarantine sta- 
tions from the State of Texas (Rept. No. 441). 

Mr. FERNALD also, from the Committee on Publie Build- 
ings and Grounds, to which were referred the following bills, 
reported them severally without amendment: 

A bill (H. R. 6244) to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to exchange the present Federal building and site in the 
city of Rutland, Vt., for the so-called memorial building and 
site in said city; 

A bill (II. R. 6260) to convey te the city of Baltimore, Md., 
certain Government property; 

A bill (H. R. 7178) authorizing the sale of certain aban- 
doned tracts of land and buildings; and 

A bill (EI. R. 9455) to dedicate as a public thoroughfare a 
narrow strip of land owned by the United States in Bards- 
town, Ky. 

Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 1914) directing the 
resurvey of certain lands, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 442) thereon. 

Mr. ODDIE, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (S. 674) granting certain 
lands to the city of Kaysville, Utah, to protect the watershed 
of the water-supply system of said city, reported it with 
amendments aud submitted a report (No. 443). thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2839) for the relief of Capt, 
James A. Merritt, United States Army, retired, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 444) thereon. 
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Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Publſe Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5242) to repeal 
the act approved January 27, 1922, providiug for change of 
entry, and for other purposes, reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 445) thereon. 


BILL RECOMMITTED—HARRY E. BOVAY 


On motion of Mr. Brnonam, the bill (H. R. 9007) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to Harry E. Bovay to construct, 
maintain, and operate bridges across the Mississippi and Outo 
Rivers at Cairo, III., was ordered recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. è 


BILLS. AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3666) to authorize the President to appoint John 
Archibald McAlister, jr, a lieutenant colonel, Dental Corps, 
United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 8667) granting an increase of pension to Caroline 
Sanborn (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. ’ 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 3668) granting a pension to Robert C. Kistler (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3669) for the relief of Royal W. Robertson; to tho 
Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 3670) granting a pension to Bessie P. Gardener; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3671) for the relief of James M. E. Brown; to tho 
Committee on. Claims, 

A bill (S. 8672) for the relief of Frederick Bremer; and 

A bill (S. 3678) for the relief of Charles II. Stafford, de- 
ceased; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 3674) granting an increase of pension to Mary X. 
1 55 (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions... 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3675) to define, regulate, and License real-estate 
brokers and real-estate salesmen; to create a real estate com- 
mission in the District of Columbia; and to provide a penalty 
for u violation of the provisions thereof; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 3676) to amend the packers and stockyards act, 
1921; and 

A bill (S. 3677) to amend the packers and stockyards act, 
1921; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 3678) to increase the annual rates of compensation 
of the Capitol police; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

A bill (S. 3679) to amend an act entitled “An act to prevent 
the extermination of fur-bearing animals in Alaska,” ctc.; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 3680) granting an increase of pension to Clarinda 
Shanibarger (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 78) for the amendment of the 
plant quarantine act of August 20, 1912, to allow the States to 
quarantine against the shipment therein or through of plants, 
plant products, and other articles found to be diseased or 
infested when not covered by a quarantine established by tha 
Secretary of Agriculture, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 79) to authorize and empower 
the President of the United States to have a route surveyed for 
a great eastern freight railroad electrically propelled between 
Lake Erie through the northern part of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey to the New Jersey shore of New York lower bay and pro- 
vided with the most improved terminal facilities, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 80) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to loan to the Uniform Rank, Knights of Pythias, tents 
and other equipment for use at its national encampment to be 
held at Chicago, III., beginning August 8, 1920; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 
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INVESTIGATION OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AFFAIRS 


Mr. KING submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 5), which was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That a joint committee, to consist of the Committees on the District 
of Columbia of the Senate and House of Representatives, or any sub- 
committees thereof, is hereby authorized and directed to make a com- 
prehensive investigation of the administration of the affairs of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the expenditures of public moneys therein, such 
Investigation to include the operation of zoning laws; expenditures for 
the maintenance, Improvement, and paving of streets; water supply; 
traffic regulations and administration; the revenue laws; the valuntion 
of property for taxation; whether persons are establishing a nominal 
residence In the District of Columbia for the purpose of evading inherit- 
ance taxes on personal and intangible property and the extent of such 
practice; the police department, including the women's bureau; Gallin- 
ger Hospital; House of Detention; St. Elizabeths Hospital; National 
Training School for Girls; National Training School for Boys; the 
juvenile court; whether minors are arrested without warrant, separated 
from their parents, detained without authority, or committed to insti- 
tutions without proper hearings; whether persons charged with insanity 
or other disability are committed to Institutions in the District of 
Columbia by any agency of the Government, without proper process for 
the protection of thelr rights; and to report its Hudimgs to Congress, 
with recommendations for legislation to correct abuses and to secure 
better administration of the affairs of the District of Columbia. 

Said committee is authorized to send for persons and papers, admin- 
ister oaths, to sit during the sessions or during any recess of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress, and to employ such clerical assistance as may be 
necessary, 


ASSISTANTS TO THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to make a rather unusual request. I ask leave to re- 
port from the Committee on Immigration the bill (S. 3662) 
creating the offices of assistants to the Secretary of Labor, and 
I ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. It 
will not take two minutes. 

I ought to explain that the bill merely authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Labor to designate two of his force as assistants to the 
Secretary. If this is done it will permit them to sign the name 
of the Secretary to a vast uumber of documents which go 
through as a matter of routine and which at present are ab- 
sorbing a large part of the time of the Secretary and the 
Assistant Secretary. 

It is necessary to have this action taken now in order that 
the same provision may be put in the appropriation bill which 
is coming up as soon as the pending bill is out of the way. 
It will not increase the appropriation in any respect, and will 
be paid out of the appropriation for enforciug the immigration 
laws. This bill has been approved by the Bureau of the Budget 
and by the President as not being inconsistent with his policy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter there shall be in the Department 
of Labor not more than two assistants to the Seeretary, who shall be 
appointed by the President and shall perform such duties as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Labor or required by law. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? ` 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by title and 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia: 

II. R. 7255. An act to regulate the sale of kosher meat in 
the District of Columbia: 

II. R. 0398. An act to amend an act regulating the height 
of buildings in the District of Columbia, approved June 1, 
1930; and 

II. R. 10204, An act providing an additional wing to the 
District jail. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on March 22, 
1926, the President hud approved and signed the following 
acts: 

S. 122. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Iowa 
Power & Light Co, to construct, maintain, and operate a dam 
in the Des Moines River; and 
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S. 3173. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State roads commission of Maryland, acting for and on be— 
half of the State of Maryland, to reconstruct the present 
highway bridge across the Susquehanna River between Havre 
de Grace in Harford County and Perryville in Cecil County. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the Honse of Representatives, by Mr. 
Haltigin, one of its clerks, announced that the House dis- 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8917) making appropriations for the military and nonmili- 
tury activities of the War Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes; requested a 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, und that Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. BARBOUR, 
Mr. CLAGUE, Mr. Jonson of Kentucky, and Mr. Harrison 
were appointed managers ou the part of the House at the 
conference, 


LONG-AND-SHORT-HAUL CLAUSE OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (S. 575) to amend section 4 of the 
interstate commerce act. 

Mr. DENDEN. Mr. President, in the debate upon Senate 
bilt 575, proposing an amendment to section 4 of the inter- 
state commerce act, a studied effort has been made to create 
the impression that Chicago and the State of Illinois are 
interested in preventing the full development and uses of the 
witerway systems of the country. 

I am sure that those who have labored so hard to create 
this impression have given little consideration to the geo- 
graphical location and the commercial interests of Chicago 
und Illinois. No other city located in the interior of the 
continent has so great an interest in waterway transporta- 
tion as Chicago. b 

Chicago is located at the southwestern point of the Ameri- 
can Mediterranean, the greatest body of fresh water within 
any continent. All the waters of the Ohio River flow by our 
State on their way to the sea; the Cumberland and the Ten- 
nessee Rivers discharge their waters against our State; the 
Mississippi River flows by our State for 500 miles and forms 
its western boundary; the Missouri River releases its waters 
against our State. I may add that Illinois is on the floor of 
the continent and half of its waters touch our State on thelr 
way to the sea. It is obvious therefore that the people of our 
State favor water transportation. 

When the Territory of Illinois was admitted to the Union 
as a State in 1818 it requested Congress to extend its north- 
ern boundary 61 miles so that it might have a harbor on the 
Great Lakes and that the waterway, running through the heart 
of the continent for 3,300 miles from the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
through the St. Lawrence River, the Great Lakes, the Chicago, 
the Des Plaines, the Illinois, and the Mississippi Rivers to the 
Gulf of Mexico, should be unvexed by a divided jurisdiction. 
And for more than 100 years our State has persistently advo- 
cated the removal of the obstacles to the completion of this 
greatest interior waterway within any continent. 

The State of Illinois in 1889 conferred authority on the 
sanitary district of Chicago to complete the most expensive 
and difficult part of the channel between Lake Michigan and 
the Mississippi River, and the work has been accomplished at 
the expense of approximately $100,000,000 to the people of the 
Chicago metropolitan district. 

Nearly 20 years ago the people of our State amended our 
constitution to permit the general assembly to appropriate 
$20,000,000 to complete the channel from the southern termi- 
nus of the sanitary district canal to Ottawa, III., from which 
city the Federal Government has maintained navigation to the 
Mississippi River. The money is being expended and the 
work will be accomplished within three years. 

In contrast with these large appropriations by Chicago and 
the State of Illinois it is estimated that it will cost the Fed- 
eral Government less than $1,000,000 to complete the 9-foot 
channel from Ottawa, where its jurisdiction begins, through 
the Illinois River to Grafton on the Mississippi River. 

The city of Chicago and the State of Illinois have submitted 
ample evidence of their interest in the development of water- 
way transportation. Notwithstanding these great expenditures 
by the people of our State and its agencies, its representatives 
have favored appropriations by the Congress for the develop- 
ment of the Mississippi system; we favored the appropriation 
of $60,000,000 for the 9-foot channel in the Ohio River from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Cairo in our State; of $20,000,000 for the 
6-foot channel in the Mississippi River from St, Louis to St. 
Paul; of $12,000,000 for a G-foot channel from the mouth of 
the Missouri River to Kansas City and beyond, 
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When Chicago was attacked because of the flow of the 
waiters from Lake Michigan through the Chicago River to the 
Mississippi River and the claim was made that the level of 
the Great Lakes had been reduced thereby about 8 feet, Chi- 
cago joined in an investigation to ascertain the reasons for the 
lowering of the level of the Great Lakes. It was found that 
five-sixths of the reduction in the level was due to the uses of 
water by agencies of other States and the climatic cycle, and 
that one-sixth was due to the diversion of waters through the 
Chicago River. Chicago promptly agreed to pay the expenses 
of the construction of controlling works in the Great Lakes to 
compensate for that part of the reduction for which it is 
responsible. 

The people of our State are united in asking for legislation at 
this session of Congress which will cnable the ‘construction of 
a -foot channel from Chicago to the Gulf of Mexico. They 
are likewise united in urging a waterway to the Atlantic Ocean 
through the Great Lakes as soon as may be. The people of 
eur State were united also in favoring the building of the 
Panama Canal and paid their full measure of the cost of its 
construction. The people of our State believe in the commer- 
eint utilization of the Panama Canal as a part of a compre- 
hensive and coordinated rail-and-water transportation system 
that is national in its scope and benefits. 


RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION 


The people of Illinois are fortunate, too, in their railway 
facilities. 1 shall refer only to Chicago, because of the attacks 
which have been made upon our metropolis. Our city is for- 
tunate in its natural location from the standpoint of railway 
construction. When the railroads were first built, they followed 
parallels of latitude, and because of our situation at the south- 
western point of the Great Lakes they crossed our State as 
they ‘traversed the continent from sea to sea. When it was 
sought to connect the climates it was found that the shortest 
line between the Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico passed 
through our State. Then the railroads radiated out in every 
direction from our city. Because we are the greatest interior 
waterway center in North America, because we are the greatest 
railway center in North America and the world, Chicago is the 
pivot around which swings the commerce of a continent. 

It is obvious, therefore, that Chicago and the State of INi- 
nois are greatly interested in railway transportation and in ‘the 
coordination of rail and water transportation into a compre- 
hensiye national system. 

Our favorable situation for rail and water service caused the 
people of our State long ago to favor the policy which was 
enacted into law by the Congress in 1920, in section 500 of the 
transportation act, namely— 


to promote, encourage, and develop water transportation, service, and 
facilities in connection with the commerce of the United States, and to 
foster and preserve in full vigor both rall and water transportation. 


SENATE BILL 878 


This leads me to a brief discussion of the principle of the 
Gooding bill itself. The Gooding bill forbids the charging of a 
less rate for a longer haul than a shorter haul, and It is aimed 
at the transcontinental railroads and at the industries and 
business of the people of the Middle West. 

One would think from listening to the debates and reading 
the speeches that have been made that the long-and-short-haul 
rates were a new and strange device, perpetrated by one section 
of the country upon another to the disadvantage of the latter, 
and that they were the result of deep-laid schemes, manipula- 
tigns, and conspiracies on the part of the designing persons. 

he history of the long-and-short-haul rate answers and 
refutes such contentions. The principle of the long-and-short- 
haul rate has been applied in this country from the beginning 
of railroad construction. It is the rule in both Canada and 
England. Its principle has been sustained by the members of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission since its organization, 
with few exceptions. It has been upheld by the Supreme Court 
o* the United States. It has been applied in all sections of the 
country, so that it is neither new nor strange nor the result 
of schemes, manipulations, nor conspiracies. The reasous wliich 
sustain the principle lie upon the surface and are inherent in 
our national railway transportation system. 

Mr. President, the logie of the Gooding bill leads to the mile- 
age rate of service, irrespective of any other factors. If its 
principle is true, the railroad that has the advantage of shorter 
distance between shipping points should charge less than com- 
petitors having longer lines. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I am sure the Senator from 
Tilinois does not want to be in error as to that matter. My 
bill provides only that there shall be no violations of the fourth 
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section ns between rail and water transportation. It does not 


touch circuitous lines at all. $ 

Mr. DENEEN. I think I will make quite plain what I have 
in mind as I proceed. 3 

Mr. GOODING. I am sure the Senator does not want to be 
mistaken. My bill is perfectly clear. 

Mr. DENEEN. I think the question which has ‘been raised 
will be answered as I proceed. 

i A few examples will suftice to illustrate the point I am mak- 
ng: : 

The Michigan Central Railway is almost on a direct line from 
Chicago to Detroit. The Grand Trunk Railway follows a cir- 
cuitous route between ‘Chicago and Detroit. To meet the rates 
of the Michigan Central, the Grand Yrunk Railway is permitted 
to make n higher charge for freight to certain local points in 
Michigan than to Detroit. If the Grand Trunk were not per- 
mitted to make a lesser charge for the long hanl than for the 
shorter, the Michigan Central Railway would have all the 
freight and the Grand Trunk Railway would be Umited to its 
local traffic. This would not help the intermediate stations on 
the Grand Trunk, but would injure greatly the railroad itself 
and would eliminate the benefits of the competition it affords 
between Chicago and Detroit. à 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I am sure the Senator does 
not want to continue making such statements as thut, because 
he is mistaken. Wvidently he has not studied fhe bill at all. 
It does not have anything to do with circuitous routes or any- 
thing of the kind. It does not change a single rate on any 
railroad; it permits such rates as the present law authorizes 
and to which the Senator has referred. 

Mr, DENEEN. I am discussing the principle involved and 
endeavoring to illustrate it. The statement which I have made 
as to the Michigan Central and the Grand Trunk Railroad was 
submitted to men who are familiar with the matter, and I lave 
made it after investigation. 

Again, there are five railroads between Chicago and St. Louis: 
The Chicago & Eastern Tilinois, the Chicago & Alton, the IIII- 
nois Central, the Wabash, and the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railway. There is more than 50 miles difference be- 
tween the longest and the shortest route. If, therefore, freight 
rates were regulated on the principle of the mileage basis, the 
shortest road would soon haye all the business, to the disad- 
vantage of the other roads. This would destroy competition of 
the railroads between Chicago and St. Louis. 

The Baltimore & Ohio line between Chicago and Washington 
is 43 miles shorter than the Pennsylvania line between Chicago 
and Washington. If the mileage principle were applied and 
rates were fixed upon service measured by distance alone, the 
Baltimore & Ohio would soon acquire all the business between 
Chicago and Washington. 

The principle of the long-and-short haul enables the railways 
to utilize to the fullest extent their plants and equipment; it 
insures*competition and eliminates waste in operation, and, in 
the end, reduces charges for service to intermediate points. 


THE LONG-AND-SHORT HAUL AND WATERWAY TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. President, it has been stated in the debate that if the 
transcontinental railways were permitted to apply the long- 
and-short-haul principle, they would soon reduce their rates 
to such an extent as to destroy the commercial value of the 
Panama Canal. 

In reply to such statements, I call attention to section 4 of the 
interstate commerce act, which provides that the commission, 
in special cases, after investigation, may authorize a charge 
less for longer than for shorter distances, but that the commis- 
sion shall not permit the establishment of any charge to or 
from the more distant point “that is not reasonably com- 
pensatory for the service performed,” and that no authoriza- 
tion shall be granted by the commission “on account of merely 
potential water competition not actually in existence.” The 
words “reasonably compensatory” have been defined by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as follows: 


That a rate properly so described means (1) cover and more than 
cover the extra or additional expense incurred in handling the trafic 
to which it applies; (2) being no lower than necessary to meet 
existing competition; (3) not be so low as to threaten the extinction 
of legitimate competition by water carriers; and (4) not impose an 
undue burden on other traffic or jeopardize the appropriate rate on the 
value of the carrier property generally, as contemplated in section 
15-a of this act, (Transcontinental cases, 1922, 74 I. C. C. 48.) 


Congress has Iso declared in section 500 of the transporta- 
tion act that its policy is to preserve both rail transportation 
and water transportation in full viger, and the commission 
must administer the ktw with this policy in view. 
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Whatever discrimination there may have been in the rates 
by railroads in earlier days to affect waterway transportation, 
it is plain that the law forbids such discrimination now and 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission has faithfully fol- 
lowed the law. ‘The law amply protects the intermountain 
country from discrimination in rates under sections 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 of the interstate commerce act, and while the debate on 
this bill was in progress the Interstate Commerce Commission 
decided, on March 1, 1926, against the application to reduce 
rates on 47 commodities from the Chicago district to the Pa- 
cific coast on the facts submitted to the commission. These 
facts related to the competition of water transportation for the 
commodities named through the Panama Canal. 

The assertions of fear that the transcontinental railroads 
intend to destroy commerce through the Panama Canal are 
fanciful. The facts do not wurrant such assertions, In the 
first place, half of the traffic through the Panama Canal is 
freight which originates at tidewater on the Atlantic Ocean 
und is not affected by railway rates. The cost of transporta- 
tion from the Atlantic seaboard through the canal to the 
Pacific coast cities is 25 to 40 cents per 100 pounds on iron 
and steel, obviously greatly below any charge that the rail- 
roads could offer Chicugo; and in the case decided on March 1 
the request was for an 80 cents per 100 pounds charge on 
iron and steel for the long haul to the Pacific Ocean from the 
Chicago district. 

It is plain that the policy of the country is not against water- 
way. transportation, but demands it. The Middle West is de- 
manding access to e Gulf of Mexico from the Great Lakes; 
access to the Atlantic Ocean through the Great Lakes; the 
early completion and coordination of the Mississippi River 
system and its branches, the Ohio, the Tennessee, the Cumber- 
fand, the Illinois, the Mississippi, and the Missouri Rivers; 
also those great projects along the Atlantic coast; the inter- 
coastal canals in the Gulf of Mexico and on the Pacific Ocean. 
The railways can no longer destroy waterway transportation. 

THE ATTACK ON CHICAGO 

Mr. President, throughout the debate an effort has been 
made to create a prejudice against Chicago. It is charged 
that the population of Chicago is too large and should be 
reduced. It is asserted that the Atlantic seaboard has natural 
advantages over the Middle West, and that the products to 
supply the markets of the Pacific coast should be manufac- 
tured there. The Panama Canal is called a natural advan- 
tage. I deny that the Panama Canal is a natural advantage. 
It is an artificial advantage. Its construction was paid for 
by the whole Nation. Neither the Atlantie nor the Pacific 
Ocean cost the United States 1 cent. The Panama Canal 
was built primarily for national defense and secondarily to 
benefit the commerce of the whole Nation. It was never 
meant to be used to injure or destroy the business of the 
Middle West. 

On the contrary, Chicago has great natural advantages. 
minerals of northern Minnesota and of northern 
meet the coal of Illinois at Chicago. 
tages of cheap transportation. They have created vast indus- 
tries there. The geographical location of Chicago gives it 
unequal advantages in transportation by water and by rail. 
If the Panama Canal had been built by private enterprise, 
the interest on the principal and its repayment would have 
required tolls so high that it could not have competed success- 
fully with the railways. The artificial advantages which it 
has should not be used to eliminate competition by the rail- 
roads where competition is economical and not discriminatory. 

Sheuld the Gooding bill be enacted into law, it would tend 
to divert freight from the Chicago district through the Great 
Lakes to Port Arthur, 100 miles from Duluth, and thence yia 
the Canadian transcontinental railroads to Vancouver in 
British Columbia, and thence down the Pacific coast. The 
Dominion of Canada authorizes cheaper rates for the long haul 
than for the short haul to the Pacific Ocean. 

The objections to the Gooding bill are that it is against the 
uniform experience in the United States and elsewhere, as 
stated; that it would in the end raise the short-haul rates 
rather than lower them; that it would create rather than over- 
coine waste in the operation of our transportation systems; 
that it would injure other parts of the country without helping 
the intermountain region; that it is against progress and goes 
back to the thumb rule in industry and business; and that it 
Will lead. if carried to its logical conclusion, to an equal charge 
per mile which will destroy railway competition. 

The Congress has safeguarded the regions the transconti- 
nental lines traverse by providing that the intermediate rates 
sliould not be raised to enable the railroads to lower the 
through rates. The through rates must be “reasonably com- 
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pensatory,” and the long-haul competitive freight should enable 
the railroads to utilize their equipment and plants to the fullest 
capacity: 

The Congress has provided also that freight rates shall not 
be so low as to affect injuriously the competing water-borne 
traffic. On the contrary, the water-borne traffie through the 
Panama Canal is not regulated by any governmental agency. 
If the railways can not meet water-borne rates within the 
restrictions of the law, business will be taken from them; but 
within the law they may compete for if. If the policy of the 
country is to continue to foster and preserve in full vigor both 
rail aud water transportation as prescribed in section 500 of the 
transportation act, we must have a body of trained experts 
employed at all times to meet by rules the facts as they arise. 
In this way the Nation will be able to maintain the equilibrium 
between railway and water transportation. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I send to the desk Senate bill 
575, and ask that it may be read. I make that request because 
of the remarkable statement made by the Senator from IIlinols 
[Mr. DENEENI—Which, to my mind, is one of the most remark- 
able that has ever been made on the floor of the Senate by any 
Senutor—that this bill in any way, or any long and short 
haul bill, would interfere with the railrouds coming into 
Chicago where one route was longer than the other or 
that the violations of the fourth section would exist on such 
a road. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read as requested. 

The legislutive clerk read the bill (S. 575) to amend section 
4 of the interstate commerce act, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of the Interstate commerce act, 
as amended, is hereby amended by adding thereto a new paragraph, 
as follows: 

3) No common carrier shall be authorized to charge less for a longer 
than for a shorter distanve for the transportation of passengers or of a 
like kind of property, over the same line or route in the same direction, 
the shorter being included within the longer distance, on account of 
water competition either actual or potential or direct or indirect: 
Provided, That such authorizations, on account of water competi- 
tion, as may be lawfully in effect on December 7, 1925, shall not be 
required to be changed except upon the further order of the commis- 
sion: And provided further, That the provisions of this paragraph shall 
not apply to rates on import and export traffic, including traffic coming 
from or destined to a possession or dependency of the United States,” 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, the amendment of 1920 to 
the fourth section especially provides that on cirenitous roads 
violations may be permitted. It is rather astonishing that the 
Senator from IIIInois [Mr. Denren] should make the statement 
he has made, when there is nothing in this bill that will inter- 
fere in any way, even to the extent of the crossing of a “t” 
or the dotting of an “i,” with any railroad rate that is now in 
existence if it becomes a law, It only provides that after the 
Tth of December, 1926, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall not be permitted to allow the railroads to charge less 
for a longer haul than for a shorter haul of the same class of 
freight moving in the same direction to meet water transporta- 
tion. It is a very simple bill; and surely the Senator from 
Illinois has not read it, or he would not have made the state- 
ment that he has just made in his remarks. 

That is the trouble in discussing this bill. So many Sena- 
tors apparently have not given the attention they should, and 
they do not understand it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr, GOODING. I yield to the Senator. r 

Mr. SIMMONS. Either the Senator from Idaho has mis- 
understood the argument of the Senator from Illinois, or I 
have misunderstood him. I did not understand the Senator 
from Illinois as saying that the bill of the Senator from Idaho 
would interfere with the competition of railroads as between 
themselves. I understood him as contending that the Sena- 
tor’s bill left that matter as it is now provided in the law; 
that in the case of two railronds of different lengths running 
between the same points the railroad haying the longer route 
might still, under the Senator's bill, apply for fourth-seection 
relief; but that while the Senator's bill permitted that part of 
the law to remain intact, be proposed to deny fourth-section 
relief to the railroads where there was water compctition 

I understand that to be the position of the Senator from Mli- 
nois. He did not contend that the Senator's bill would in any 
way infringe upon the present right of competing railroads to 
obtain relief because one is shorter than the other. 

Mr. GOODING. I understood the Senator from Illinois to 
say, mentioning the Micligan Central and other roads deliver- 


Idaho 


ing freight at Chicago, that one is longer than the other, and 
that if my bill should pass it would give all the freight to the 
shorter one. 

Mr. DENEEN. Oh, no! 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not at all. The Senator from IIIinois did 
not make that contention; and the point the Senator from 
Illinois raised is one that has been constantly in my mind 
in considering the Senator's bill. The Senator proposes to deny 
these departures only in case of water competition. 

Mr. GOODING. That is all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But he does not propose to deny these de- 
purtures in case of rail competition. 

Mr, GOODING. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘Phat is the point the Senator from Illinois 
made; and I have been wondering how the Senator differen- 
tintes those two conditions, If It is proper that railroads, when 
they compete, shall have the benefit of this departure where one 
route is longer than the other, for the purpose of enabling 
them to meet that rail competition, why should the railroads 
be denied the benefit of these departures when it is necessary 
for them to meet a more destructive and. a more disadyan- 
tageous competition by water? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think that is the whole fundamental 
proposition. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think that is the point in-the case. 

Mr. PITMAN. And, if the Senator will pardon me, let us 
see if there is no distinction. 

The ordinary expense of one railroad and another railroad 
are quite similar. Both of them have intermediate traffic. 
Water transportation rarely has any intermediate trafic. 
Railroads can carry anything. Water cau carry only a few 
things. When I say “a few things,” I mean economically. 
No one will ship by water where speed is the essence of the 
matter. As was snid by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in its recent decision, there are so few things that boats can 
carry economieally that they are at a disadvantage in com- 
peting with the railroads, Agdin, they are at a disadvantage, 
so the Interstate Commerce Commission says in its recent 
decision, becnuse they have no intermediate traffic. 

In other words, the railroads, in asking a departure from the 
fourth section to meet competition at San Francisco from 
Chicago, could find out of the 10,000 articles only 47 that the 
boats could carry—just 47 out of 10,000 that the boats could 
compete with. What were they going to do? Two railroads 
are competing, one of them possibly 100 miles longer than the 
other, Tt may cost the one that is 100 miles longer than the 
other a few cents a hundred to compete, but they are so near 
together that it is not nevessary to lower the rate of the longer 
road very much to do that, and it makes very little difference 
in the price of the Intermediate freight. But take the exact 
case that we have now, that has just been decided. It is not 
necessary to go any further. The railroads running from 
Chicago ask for a lower rate to the coast than the rate for 
the short intermediate haul, on what? On only 47 articles. 
Why? Because there were only 47 articles they could think 
of that the boats could carry that would be in competition 
with the railroads, There are 10,000 articles that the railroads 
can carry. 

That is the situntion of the matter. The impossibility of a 
boat competing with a railroad is shown by the fact that the 
railroads can make up on 9.953 articles the loss they sustain 
on 47, The boat has nothing on which to make up what it 
loses. Do you not see the point? You can not drive a single 
railroad out of business with this long-and-short-haul legisla- 
tion. It has never been possible to drive them out. Why? 
Because the comparative cost is about the same; there is so 
little difference between them; but the difference in compara- 
tive cost between a boat and a railroad is enormous on those 
things that the bont can carry. 

A railread can carry 47 articles for nothing if it has over 
9,000 articles on which to make up the loss. It is perfectly 
evident that there can not be real competition between rail- 
roads and boats. Whenever you try to bring about competi- 
tion between railroads and boats artificially, the boats go. 
That has been the history of this whole fight, has it not? 
They are bound to go. If there were no distinction between 
them, the Senator from North Carolina would be right; but 
there is the fundamental distinction that there are only 47 
articles that the boats can afford to carry through the Panama 
Canal, while there are 10,000 articles that the railroads can 
carry. 

Do they osk, mind you, to lower the rates on the 10,000 
articles? Oh, no! They pick out the 47 articles that the 
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boats can carry, and they ask to have a cost rate on those 47 
articles that will give them half of the business. That is 
what they ask. If they are given a rate that gives them half 
of the business on those 47 articles, do you not know that it 
is bound to take the balance of the traflic? 

Ninety per cent of this trade, half of which they ask, is 
steel going from Pittsburgh through Baltimore to San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. They ask a rate on steel that will 
give them half of that 90 per cent of steel, Is it possible ta 
give them a rate that will induce the shippers of Pittsburgh 
to ship half of it without shipping all of it? Is not that 
what the president of the Northern Pacific said? He suid: 
“Tf they will give us that rate, we can carry it all.” 

The proposition is here, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in its decision passed on it. We can not huye com- 
petition between, boat lines and railroads, because the rails will 
put the boats out of business every time, for the reason that 
there are only 47 urticles that bonts can carry, and there 
are 10,000 articles that rails can carry. There is no inter- 
mediate business to speak of for boats, and there is inter- 
mediante business all along for railroads. Even after the bouts 
carry the 47 articles to the coast points, the railroads dis- 
tribute them to the interior from those points. 

It must be apparent to uny intelligent man who studies 
this question that the sole object of this proposal is to keep 
down boat transportation. 

Why, suppose the railroads are given half of the Panama 
trade; what does it mean to them? What would be the result, 
as the president of the Northern Pacific road says? He says 
that they would get $15.000,000 gross out of half the trade of 
the Panama Canal. What would $15,000,000 gross mean when 
the total traffic of the western roads is $500,000,000? Does 
it not show to you the absurdity of the whole proposition? 
That is $15,000,000 gross, at what price? At out-of-pocket cost. 
What would be the net profit out of that $15,000.000? Mind 
you, there is bound to be a net profit out of the $500,000.000, 
because the railroads are guaranteed 544 per cent. Nobody 
claims that they are guaranteed any per cent of profit out of 
this out-of-pocket cost. They get a gross return of $15,000,000 
at out-of-pocket cost as against $500,000,000 at a profit. What 
do the Interstate Commerce Commission say in their last de- 
cision? ‘They say, “ You have not shown that you would not 
lose more than you would gain if we granted you this rate, and 
you got half the traffic of the Panama Canal.” If that be the 
case, what is the object of the railroads? They can have but 
one object, and that is the object of destroying water compe- 
tition. 

That has been the object since the beginning of time. In 
1887, when the first fourth section was enacted, it was for 
the purpose of preventing the railroads from destroying water 
competition in this country. The waterways of this country 
were full of boats at that time—everybody knows it—and the 
railroads have run them off. The fourth section was passed, 
and a proviso was slipped in it. 

What is the fourth section? Senators say that it is a hard- 
and-fast rule; but it is noten hard-and-fast rule. It allows the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to permit a railroad to charge 
as much for a thousand miles as it does for 3,000 miles. Is 
that a hard-and-fast rule? A clause was inserted there that 
in special cases a departure from it might be allowed. What 
did they have in mind in referring to special cases? Drought 
and other great catastrophes. How did the Interstate Com- 
meree Commission interpret that proposition? 

They made it the rule that every time a man asked for tho 
exception they would give it to him. There has beep nothing 
in the act about competition. It was in special cases that the 
commission might allow a departure. The act was changed in 
1910 and again in 1920, and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cus- 
MINS], at the time it was amended in 1920, said: 


We have added to it a provision that the more distant charge must 
be reasonably compeonsatory— 


And he stated on the floor that when he said “reasonably 
compensatory ” it meant that it had to return its fair propor- 
tion of the burden of the road. He said more than that, that 
it not only had to pay the actual cost but it had to pay some- 
thing toward dividends and something toward the interest on 
the indebtedness. 

What did the Interstate Commerce Commission do? They 
interpreted it as meaning exactly what the act had meant 
before and held that there was no change. Under that ruling 
they kept the boats off the Mississippi River, and they never 
came back, because there was a threat. Up to 1918 they had 
the long-and-short haul on the coust, and they had it there to 
stop the transportation through the Panama Cayal, We would 
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nerer have had any of It there if that ruling had remained in 
effeet, but when the war came on and all the ships came off the 
Pacific const the railroads wanted to raise their rates to the 
coast. The Interstate Commerce Commission dissolved that 
ruling, and every railroad raised its rates the very minute the 
ruling was dissolved: When 6,000,000 tens of shipping are 
passing throngh the Panama Canal the railroads are seeking 
to: chauge their rates, for the purpose of keeping the 6,000,000 
tons from going through the canal. It is of more interest to 
the Senators from the coast than it is to us in the interior, 
nnd yet we of the interior are benefited by every bit of water 
transportation in this country, because water transportation is 
the cheapest in the world, and we can not reduce the cost of 
transportation at one place without affecting it everywhere. 
I am perfectly astounded that those who live on the great 
rivers of this country, who have a program now to make them 
the great highways of the world, who are urging this Govern- 
ment to spend hundreds of millions of dollars for the benefit of 
trausportation so that they may cheapen the transportation 
of their products, are now arguing here that there shall be no 
restriction on competition between railroads and water. 

L want to say this in conclusion: That Senators will find, just 
as surely as they live, that when the Government starts in to 
improve the Ohio, the Missouri, and the Mississippi Rivers, 
when the representatives of the States to he affected come before 
the Congress of the United States und ask that the people be 
taxed hundreds of millions of dollurs; when Senators rise here 
and argue that n rate may be put in against the 47 articles 
that they may curry, so us to estop them, they are going to be 
met with opposition, based on prinviple, and the speeelies they 
have made to-day will be thrown. in their faces, and there will 
be enough patriotic men here to say that the Congress cun not 
appropriate money that will not accomplish anything, that they 
can not appropriate money for the purpose of a “pork barrel,” 
to be spent in the various communities of this country, without 
bringing about transportation. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I desire to clear up a ques- 
tion. that was raised: by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN]. 
F want to read into the Recorp the amendment made in 1920 to 
the fourth section, so that we will have this matter of cir- 
cuitous roads clear, so that there will not be any idea that this 
DIL would in any way interfere with the present situation of 
the railroads. I want to make that «lear, because there is 
propaganda going on all the time, emanating from the railroads, 
to the effect that it would interfere with them. Many Senators 
have been disturbed and have come to me about what is going 
to happen in their States if this bill passes. The amendment to 
the fourth section, adopted in 1920, is as follows: 


But in exercising the authority conferred upon it in this proviso the 
commission shall not permit the establishinent of any charge to or from 
the more distant point that is not reasonably compensatory for the 
rervlee performed; and if a cirenitous rail line or route is, because of 
such circuity, granted authority to meet the charges of a more direct 
line or route to or from intermedinte points on its tine, the authority 
Thall not include Intermediate points as to which the haul of the peti- 
tloning Une or rounte is no longer than that of the direct line or route 
between the competitive points; aud no such authorization shall be 
granted on account of merely potential water competition not actually 
in existence, 


It seems to me that should clear the atmosphere. I did not 
misunderstand. the Senator from IIlinois—I clearly understood 
him and I ain surethe Recoup will bear me out that he said if my 
bill passed, where there are two or three or more railroads en- 
tering Chicago, the shorter line would have the bulk of the 
freight. The Senator is entirely mistaken in that matter. 

Just before we adjourned last evening the junior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess] made the statement that he understood 
me to say that no part of the country suffered from viclations, 
except the inferior territory of the West. The Senator is 
entirely mistaken. I did say that there were no violations on 
the transcontinental railroads westbound to meet the Panama 
Canat traflic, but I did say that the country was full of viola- 
tions as far as the West was concerned and as far as the 
South was voncerned. 

Mr. PHSS: Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODING. I will yield; but permit me to state that I 
did say further that there were no violations east of Chicago to 
mect water transportation, with the exception of some viola- 
tlons put on recently in regard to coal. 

Mr. FHSS. Will the Senator indicate the attitude of the 
various Senators representing the particular districts where 
fourth-section relief is being granted? 

Mr. GOODING. I will let Senators from those districts in- 
dicate their own position. If the Senator from Ohio knows 
of any violations east of Chicago, with the exception of those 
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that have been mentioned in regard to conl, T would like to have 
him: put it into the Recorv. There are hundreds of circuitous 
violations, but there are none to meet water transportation 
that destroy industries in the interior. That is my informa- 
tion from the Interstate Commerce Commission, If the Senator 
has information as to any specifie violations, will he put them 
into the Recorp? 

Mr. FESS. We will have the vote to-morrow. 

Mr. GOODING: The Sevator is talking about a vote 

Mr. FESS. I want to know the attitude of Senators who 
represent the sections where fourth-section relief is being 
granted. 

Mr. GOODING. I do not know how Senators who represent 
commmnities like the coast cities will vote, but L do not believe 
any of thenr will vote against this bill. That is my opinion. 

Mr. FESS. Phe Senator is very optimistic. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes, I am; und I want to discuss that op- 
timism of mine, to which the Senator hus referred, before I 

| get through with my remarks. 

Mr. FESS. I will enjoy it. 

Mr. GOODING. So win the Senate. I want to call the 
attention of the Senate now to some violations eastbound, as 
against the Panama Canal, and I would especially like to 
have the Senator from California [Mr. Suorzrince] remain in 
the Chamber just a few minutes, if he will, while I call his 
attention to them. I want to cull his attention to beans, if you 
please. ‘The rate on beans is 70 cents per hundred from ports 
in California over the Southern Pacific to Galveston, and by 
boat from Galveston to New York, but from interior points in 
California and in Arizona the rate is $1.05 per hundred. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. To what points? 

Mr. GOODING. I am talking about the rate on beans over 
the Southern Pacifice by rail to Galveston and by boat to New 
York from California ports. The rate on canned goods is 70 
cents per hundred, but from interior points in California and 
Arizona the rate is $1.05 per hundred. But that is not all; I 
will go a little further. Ou dried fruit from San Francisco the 
rate is 80 cents per hundred, but from the interior points in 
California and Arizona the rate is $1.25 per hundred. 

Rice! I am advised that some duy they may grow rice iv 
Arizona, for they have the climate and the water, and nice 
can be grown. in southern California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Culifornin is the second rice-producing 
State in the Union. 

Mr. GOODING. Of course, California as well as Idaho is 
in the West, and I think that next to Idaho, California is the 
greatest Stute in the Union. 

The rate on rice is 70 cents from San Francisco over the 
Southern Pacific to Galveston, and by boat to New York, but 
from interior points it is 92 cents a hundred. 

Now I want to call attention to some on the northern line. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. ‘Touching tbe lust item the Senator 
mentioned, will he lave the goodness to state that again? 

Mr. GOODING. On rice? 

Mr. SHIGRTRIDGE. Yes, 

Mr. GOODING. Seventy cents a bundred. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. From where to where? 

Mr. GOODING. From San Francisco to Galveston over the 
Southern Pacific, and from Galveston by boat to New York, 
The rate from the interior, however, aud from Arizona is 92 
cents a hundred. 

Here is information as to something on the northern line, on 
the Southern Vacitic. But I wil first take canned goods. From 
San Francisco to Dunnigan, Calif., a distance of 102 miles, 
the rate on canned goods is $144 cents a hundred. A ear 
earns $189, and the rute per car mile is $1.85.a hundred. In 
other werds, for every mile a car is hauled from San Pran- 
Cisco to Dunnigan, u distance of 102 miles, it pays the railroad 
$1.85 for each mile. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
from that fact? 

Mr. GOODING. If the Senator will wait until I get through 
with this tuble I will give him the conclusion. The conclusion 
is that there is a rank disvrimination against the people of 
Dunnigan. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODING. Wait until I get through with this table. 
To Raygold, Oreg., 425 miles from Sun Francisco, the rate on 
eauned goods ts $1.03 a hundred, und the car earns $619. The 
rate per car-mile is 81.45. 

To Goldhill, Oreg., 451 miles, the rate is $1.04, and the car 
earns $624. The car-mile rate is $1.45 a hundred. 

To Portland, a distance from San Francisco of 745 miles, the 
rate on canned goods is 28½ cents a hundred, and the ear 
earns per mile 22.9 cents, 


What is the conclusion to be drawn 


I want to ask the Senators from California if they can go 
back home and look their people in the face and justify the un- 
reasonable rates the Southern Pacific charges, and then justify 
the rate when it hauls the freight on to Portland for about 
one-eighth the rate per car-mile that the good citizens of 
Dunnigan, Calif., pay. We can not build citizenship on such a 
discrimination as that. 

Let me give the figures on automobiles. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator put a direct question to 
me, and I reply that I shall be able to return to California 
and look the people in the face. 

Mr. GOODING. Maybe the Senator will. ~ 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And I am sure my colleague [Mr. 
JOHNSON] will be able to do so likewise. 

Mr. GOODING. But the Senator will have a hard time when 
he goes back there if he tells the people that he yoted against 
giving them this relief. The point I am making is that every 
American citizen is entitled to a square deal, and I do not care 
whether he lives in the interior or in a great city. When we 
discriminate against a great body of citizens like this Govern- 
ment has permitted the Interstate Commerce Commission to do 
with relation to the interior, we are destroying its citizenship. 

Mr. FSS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODING. Wait until I get through with these tables 
and then I will yield. The Senator will have plenty of time to 
question me when I finish with these tables. Let me finish with 
reference to the Southern Pacific and then I will yield to the 
Senator. 

On automobiles from San Francisco to Medford, a distance 
of 415 miles, the rate is $1.905 per hundred pounds; a car 
earns $190.50 and each automobile pays a freight of $63.50. 
To Grants Pass, 447 miles from San Francisco, the rate is $2 
per hundred pounds, and a car of 10,000 pounds, which we 
estimate for automobiles, earns $200. ach automobile from 
San Francisco to Grants Pass pays $66.66. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. What is the origin of the figures the 
Senator is giving? 

Mr. GOODING. The Interstate Commerce Commission. I 
am not presenting anything here that is not furnished to me 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission. I will try to be 
correct as I proceed and not make any misstatements. I am 
sure the Senator wants the story, and that is why I want to 
get through. I know the Senator is just as conscientious and 
just as sincere in representing his people here as I am in 
representing mine, but how any Senator can justify building 
up a great city like Sav Francisco or any other coast city 
at the expense of the interior of his own State I can not 
understand, and I do not think any Senator will do it on the 
Pacific coast. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I understand the Senator does not 
want to be interrupted now? 

Mr. GOODING. Let me finish the Southern Pacific story. 
To Roseburg, a distance from San Francisco of 564 miles, the 
rate is $1.73, a car earns $173.50, and each automobile pays 
$57.50. To Portland, 746 miles, the rate is T2 cents per hun- 
dred, a car earns $72, and the rate for each automobile is $24. 

Jet me tell the Senator something about this great rail- 
rend, the Southern Pacific. If it needed the revenue, it would 
not be right even then to charge such rates, but no railroad 
in America is more prosperous or has been more prosperous 
than the Southern Pacific. For the period of five years from 
1910 to 1914, inclusive, the Southern Pacific paid in dividends 
$82,679,267. At the end of that time in 1914 the Southern 
Pacific had a surplus of $107,355,058 in its treasury. During 
the five-year period from 1920 to 1924, inclusive, the Southern 
Pacifie paid in dividends $101,115,039, and in 1924 it had in- 
creased its surplus in the treasury to $210,382,505. The South- 
ern Pacifice paid $18,435,000 more in dividends in that time, 
and inereased its surplus $103,000,000; in other words, the 
Southern Pacific during those years paid 6 per cent dividends, 
and if it had paid out the average accumulated surplus over 
the five years from 1910 to 1914, inclusive, it would have paid 
12 per cent. Last year on maintenance of way and improve- 
ments the Southern Pacific spent $63,979,747, about ten times 
the amount of its average expenditure for that period. I hope 
Senators thoroughly understand the situation. I shall not 
take the time of the Senate to read all of these increases, 
however. 

Mr. President, I offer a table showing the amount of money 
spent on the Southern Pacific for maintenance of way and 
equipment and ask that it be printed at this point in my 
remarks. This table speaks for itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
being none, the table is ordered printed. 


There 
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Southern Pacific Co.—Exrpenditures for maintenance of way and 
equipment 


{Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau of Statistics] 


Maintenance | Maintenance 


Total 
Year ended— of way and of equip- 
structures ment maintenance 
$11, 048. 960 | $11, 988. 421 $24, 635, 334 
11,350, 368 11, 066, 395 22, 418, 764 
10, 123, 485 TI, 201, 494 21,324, 979 
10, 151, 846 13, 163, 050 23, 314, 893 
10, 734, 460 13, 043, 383 23, 777, 813 
10, 069, 225 14,311, 991 24,381, 216 
12, 568, 902 16, 484. 202 29, 053, 104 
12, 299, 124 17, 897, 681 30, 190, 80% 
12, 426, 717 17, 938, 019 30, 304, 736 
18, 753, 853 23, 171, 099 46, 924, 652 
25, 218, 202 33, 062, 767 58, 310, 949 
30, 062, 550 43, 648, 699 73,711, 249 
27, 467, 714 34, 434, 874 61, 902, 588 
24, 026, 925 34, 538, 250 58, 565, 175 
27, 149, 922 35, 761, 930 C2, 911, 852 
20, 265, 197 33, 436, 36 59, 702, 133 
23, 132. 332 35, S47, 415 G, 979, 747 


Mr. GOODING. Let me refer for a moment to the Santa Fe. 
If the Santa Fe Railroad had paid out the accumulated surplus 
in its treasury since 1920 over the average amount in its treas- 
ury for the period from 1910 to 1924, inclusive, it would have 
paid 18 per cent dividends on its common stock and 15 per cent 
on its preferred stock. Of course we understand why the great 
railroads are keeping their money in their treasuries and have 
no intention of paying it out if they can find a way to keep from 
turning it over to the Government and dividing one-half among 
the leaner and poorer railroads. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield to me to ask the Senator from California a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I was very deeply interested In what the 
Senator from California would say as to his contiguous in- 
terior neighborhood States when attention is called to the fact 
that they pay from five to ten times as much for carrying goods 
the shorter distances to San Francisco as people pay from 
Portland for carrying the greater distance. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. At an appropriate time and in a few 
words I shall make reply, if I deem it necessary, to his sug- 
gestion and gratify the Senator from Montana. For the mo- 
ment I remark that it is quite indifferent to a citizen of 
Sacramento or of Dunnigan or of Chico what price is paid 
for freight by a citizen of Portland, provided the California 
citizen's rate is reasonable and just. The question with him 
is, Are the rates he pays reasonable and just? 

Mr. WALSH. That is the point. If the rate of 22 cents 
from San Francisco to Portland is reasonably compensatory— 
and it must of course be reasonably compensatory, or it could 
not be enforced and would not be in existence—how can a rate 
of $1.85 to Dunnigan be a reasonable rate? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That would seem to be somewhat 
anomalous, but is not when the whole problem of rates is 
considered. But I do not desire now to even enter into a 
discussion of the whole subject matter. In point of truth, the 
Senator from Idaho and apparently the Senator from Mon- 
tana are assuming that I have reached a final conclusion in 
respect to the matter. 

Mr. WALSH. Not at all. 5 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The argumentum ad hominem ad- 
dressed to me by the Senator from Idaho seemed to procced 
upon the theory that I was hostile to all the views he was 
expressing. 

Mr. GOODING. I hope that the Senator did not get that 
idea at all. 

Mr, WALSH. In view of the facts given by tho Senator 
from Idaho, I assumed as a matter of course the Senator 
from California had au open mind on the matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, muy I ask the Senator 
from Idaho to yield to me a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. GOODING. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I send to the desk and ask to have read 
a letter received by me, written on the 18th of March, 1926, 
from the General Freight Service Association of St. Louis, 
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At the conclusion of the reading of the letter I shall ask the 
Senator from Idaho to permit me to say a word. 

Mr. GOODING. I hope Senators will pay attention to the 
reading of the letter. 

Mr. FESS. We have all received a copy of it. 

Mr. GOODING. No; only the members of the committce 
received it. The Members of the Senate generally did not 
get it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the clerk 
will read as reqnested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


GENERAL Preicutr Service ASSOCIATION (INC.), 
‘TRANSPORTATION AND TRAFFIC SPECIALISTS, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 18, 1926. 

The Gooding Will (S. 575) to amend section 4 of the interstate 

: commerce act 
“Hon. Gro. H. WILIAMS, 
Senator, Washington, D. C. 

My Drau SENATOR: Our association officials are all former railway 
general officers and are now engaged in the business of looking after 
the Interests of shippers and have been so engaged for the past five 
years, We feel, therefore, that our opinions are entitled to considera- 
tion on such questions as are included in the subject supra. 

The principle that a common carrier should not charge more for a 
shorter haul than it does for the longer haul, which entirely includes 
the shorter haul, is based upon the fact that it is and shoukl be 
repugnant to all sense of fairness and justice for any common carrier 
to give a community a greater service at the same or lesser cost than 
it gives to another community intermediate. To accord anyone a 
Freuter service at the same or less cost than to another is simply 
one of the forms of undue discrimination which all fair-minded Ameri- 
«an Citizens consider to be unfair and unjustified. It is beyond dis- 
puting that the longer haul is a greater service than the shorter haul, 
and in enacting the fourth section of the Interstate commerce act, 
Congress simply amplified other sections of that law by specifically 
naming tbis kind of discrimination as being unlawful. Remember 
that there has been a long-and-short-haul prohibition ever since the 
interstate commerce act was first enacted in 1887. In fact, the iuter- 
state commerce act originally was intended primarily to remove various 
sorts of discrimjnations that had previously been practiced by the car- 
riers in the conduct of their business. 

All changes in the act from time to time were im the direction of 
strengthening the proliibition against the making of a lesser rate for 
the Jonger haul, The Gooding bill is another move tu this direction 
and is to remove the possibilities now existing for the defeat of the 
primary purposes intended by the framers of the long-and-short-haul 
clause, and if not passed it will surely continue to come up until this 
danger of defeating the intent of the act is finally removed. 

Regurdless of the many aspects of this long-and-short-haul question, 
there can be no sound reason why a common carrier, which has the 
obligation to treat all shippers alike, can or should be permitted to 
haul freight past one man's door for another man located beyond at a 
lesser charge than it collects from the first man. This principle is true 
regardless of opinions that business policy on the part of the carrier 
might influence It to make a lower charge for the greater haul, be- 
cause Its selfish business policy must certainly give way before its 

-. paramount obligation to accord equal treatment to all. 

The development of our great country and the guananty of its con- 
tinued development is absolutely dependent upon transportation ar- 
terios through which our commerce must flow or we stagnate. Ade- 
quate transportation facilities are paramount and no arguments are 
advanced in regard to the proper compensation to be paid to our car- 
Tiers. The law amply provides for this feature. No one is averse to 
paying for service rendered, but all should agree that these service 
charges should be fair and equitable to all concerned. 

Communities are entitled to the natural advantages of their loca- 
tions, and if, as shipping or consuming points, they are located on or 
can be reached by water transportation, this is a natural advantage 
of which they can not be deprived; and if such water transportation 
provides lower transportation costs, why should they be given an arti- 
ficial advantage by having the rail rates set in competition with such 
water rates? 

Under the broad proviso in section 4 that in special cases, after in- 
vestigation, the carriers muy secure authority from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to charge less for the longer than for the shorter 
haul, but in exercising this authority the commission shill not permit 
the establishment of any charge to or from the more distant point 
that is not reasonably compensatory for the service performed. This 
can þe openly interpreted to mean that the very thing can be done 
which the Gooding bill wlll eliminate. If any charge so authorized 
by the commission is “reasonably compensatory" for the service per- 
formed, then why should the intermediate points be stung with charges 
which are thus prima facia “unreasonably compensatory” if we are 
to measure the value of the charge by the compensation to be received 
by the carrier for service performed? 
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Granting the Intelligence and fairness of the commission, it still is 
an open channel left to thelr minds to administer, and the latitude is 
too broad for such administration unless that provision is so changed 
that if the carriers, in order to meet, compete, or stifle the water com- 
petition, are compelled to accord all points intermediate rates which 
are reasonably compensatory by using as the yardstick the reasonalle- 
ness of compensation for the longer haul. 

The Interstate commerce act was enacted to safeguard the public 
against undue practice and discriminations by the carriers, and in its 
enforcement, which is the real test of any law, does it not in a big 
measure open the gates for discrimination legally authorized against 
interior points In favor of those places where water competition is 
the only cause for such application by the carriers for a reduction in 
thelr rates? 

The country west of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers out to the 
coast territory should be developed just as well as the coast coun- 
tries, and anything which Is done for these coastwise communities 
detrimental to the Interior will in itself stifle that spirit of develop- 
ment, and surely, except in most exceptional cases, capital will not 
be induced te aid in the development of the interior. 

Why are the railroads so strongly opposed to the Gooding bill? 

Because it will remove the authority which can now be obtained to 
set up preferential-rate basis to the localities enjoying cheap water- 
transportation rates. 

If such communities have those natural rights, is it fair to the 
rest of the country to do two wrong things—give them preferentially 
lower rail rates on the one hand and at the same time permit the 
carriers for their own selfish gains to stifle the water-carrying routes? 

What is the idea of permitting them to set up such preferential 
rates for the longer hauls? 

Can not those communities blessed with their natural rights and 
reached by water transportation exist if the rall rates are maintained 
In cquitable ratio to the interior or shorter distances from sources of 
supply unless given the two-fold advantage of both water and rail 
lower transportation charges? 

If the rates of the carriers as a whole are insufficient to produce 
the proper and adequate revenues, docs not the law empower the com- 
mission in proper manner to take care of this situation? And should 
not the entire structure be measured to ascertain what, if any, increases 
are needed? 

Does not business in general, and particularly competitive business, 
have enough burdens without adding a discriminatory transportation 
burden on business unfortunately located at interior points where it 
can be booted and probably destroyed if the coast localities are given 
these preferential rate adjustments simply to permit the rail routes 
to meet the water-route competition? 

If the traffic to be moved costs the carriors that certain amount 
which has previously been considered in making the rates which are in 
themselves compensatory and sufficiently so to justify the rate scales, 
then how can a lower and preferential basis worked out “to meet 
water competition ™ be classed as “reasonably compensatory,” unless 
this term is used by looking at the revenues through averages produced 
by nans of higher rate levels assessed against the interior or short- 
haul destinations? Would that not be preferential and discriminatory 
as these terms were originally intended by the framers of the interstate 
commerce act and to all fair-minded concepts of equity and justice? 

If the rates to those longer distances must be set at figures to meet 
the water-route competition, and such rates are prescribed by the com- 
mission as “reasonably compensatory,’ then why should not all com- 
munities Intermediate be entitled to a sealing down to keep within 
the fair nreasure of costs for one community as against those more 
distant from it? 

It has been said in recent debates in the Senate that the traffic 
moving via the Panama Canal now is but 1 per cent of the trans- 
continental business of this country, 

Without the figures of tonnage totals moved, this percentage, as 
mall as it is, can not be visualized; but treating it in the abstract, 
if this is true, then should the coast cities be benefited either actually 
or potentially by specially low rates on the 99 per cent of business 
now moving by rail? 

Mind you this, that we nre not advancing any statements that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in administering the law as it exists 
would do these things, but the possibility is with us, and there is 
nothing in the law now which would prohilit them from so ad- 
ministering the law. 

And for this exigent reason the Congress should enact legislation to 
control the policy and still leave the powers of administration to 
the commission. ‘This very thing will be accomplished by the enact- 
ment into law of the Gooding bill and its sister bill in the House—the 
Loch bin (II. R. 3857). 

We carnestly solicit your support in favor of the Gooding bill, 

Will be glad to hear from vou. 

Yours very truly, W. E. McGarry, 
Vice President and General Manager. 


(Copy to Senators James E. Watson, Frank R. GOODING, JAMES 
Couzens, Rober B. HOWELL, W. B. Pixs, ELLISON D. Suivi, Key 
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NALD, SIMEON D. Fess, 'eepertc M. Sackerr, Guy D. GOFF, Oscar 
W. UNDERWOOD, Witttam Casetn Bruce, C. C. DILL, Kann B. Max- 
FIELD.) 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. y 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
Docs the Senator from Idaho yield the floor? 

Mr. GOODING. No; I merely yield to the Senator from 
Missouri for a statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The letter which has just been read in the 
hearing of the Senate was addressed to me. 

Mr. BRUCH. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland 
will state it. 

Mr. BRUCE. Is the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprxa! 
yielding to an interruption, or is he for all practical purposes 
yielding the floor? 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator from Missouri wishes to say a 
word in regard to the communication which has just been read. 
He desires to speak merely for a minute, as I understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho, 
then, yields to the Senator from Missouri for a minnte? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from Missouri for a 
minute, for the purpose I have stated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I merely wish to say that 
the letter which has been read from the Secretary's desk was 
sent to me; that copies of it were also sent to members of the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce; and that the author of the 
pending bill, the genial Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne], 
asked me to have the letter read because it was addressed 
to me. 

I very much regret thateI can not concur in the views ex- 
pressed by the General Freight Service Association of St. 
Louis. It is a splendid body of men. It seems to me that the 
letter contains the entire argument made by the Senator from 
Idaho. I am quite willing to leave this matter to the intelli- 
geuce and fairness of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and their intelligence and fairness are granted in this letter. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, it is the privilege, of course, 
of every Senator to entertain the views which have been indi- 
cated by the Senator from Missouri. The people of the State 
of Missouri, however, have not suffered from the violations of 
the fourth section as the people of the West have suffered and 
are suffering. So I can understand how the Senator from 
Missouri may have confidence in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Blessed as the people of his State are with water 
transportation and a service operated by the Government, giv- 
ing the people of Missouri, or of St. Louis, at any rate, 80 per 
cent of the all-rail rate to New Orleans, I can readily under- 
stand how the Senator from Missouri may be satisfied to leave 
the situation as it is. That is not at all strange. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
further yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator from Idaho think I am 
correct in leaving the matter with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission? 

Mr. GOODING. Not at all. I believe that Congress should 
lay down a policy for the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
be guided by and not leave the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the right to initiate policies as they do when they force 
the people ef one section to pay more for the shorter haul than 
is paid by the people of another section for the longer haul. I 
believe that is dangerous to our form of government. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator think as the present law 
is now administered and now exists it is for the best interest 
of the Mississippi Valley and the State of Missouri, or would 
the law which he proposes be better for their interest? 

Mr. GOODING. I do not. The law which I have proposed 
would make possible the development of water transportation 
for Missouri. Without such legislation water transportation 
can not be long enjoyed. That is what the pending bill pro- 
poses to do. It merely proposes to develop water transporta- 
tion. Capital is never going to invest in river craft on any 
river so long as the Interstate Commerce Commission is per- 
mitted to destroy such craft by rendering their operation un- 
profitable. That is what has been done in the past. The Sena- 
tor knows that all along the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers 
there are river boats tied up and rotting at their wharves 
simply because the Interstate Commerce Commission has per- 
mitted violations of the fourth section as against river points 
and against the boats in operation. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Ah, yes; but the investment made by the 
Government and the improvement of the internal waterways 
of the United States had not been in progress at that time. 

Mr. GOODING. Does the Senator suppose that the Govern- 
ment shall continue the operation of its barge lines on the Mis- 
sissippi and the Warrior Rivers—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. GOODING. As u Government proposition? Is that what 
the Senator expects? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We understand that that is the policy of 
the Government? . 

Mr. GOODING. I do not understand that it is the policy 
The law provided that that activity 
should merely be an experiment. If we are going to continue 
in that line, let the Government operate bouts on all the rivers; 
let the Government preceed to work on all the rivers and im- 
prove them—the Missouri up inte Montana and not merely to 
St. Louis, if you please. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We trust that it will go as far into Mon- 
tana as may be possible. 

Mr. GOODING. I do not think the American people have any 
thought that they are going to continue the operation of river 
boats by the Government or that there is going to be the opera- 
tion of railroads by the Government. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was not speaking of maintenance and 
operation of river craft by the Government. I was speaking 
about the improvement of the Mississippi and the Missouri 
Rivers so as to put St. Louis, St. Joseph, Kansas City, and 
Omaha on the map. 

Mr. GOODING. Does not the Senator realize that that 
is impossible; that capital will not invest so long as there is 
danger of these violations; and that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is a changing body and have permitted such vio- 
lations of the fourth section in the past? I have cited several 
instances where they have permitted them only within the last 
year or two. Was the Senator in the Chamber when I read 
some of the violations permitted the Southern Pacific in north- 
ern California and Oregon? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; but we do not anticipate anything 
of that kind. 

Mr. GOODING. Why should the Senator not anticipate 
such a condition? The intermountain section has been con- 
fronted with that particular situation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Because we are too alert. 

Mr. GOODING. Because you are too strong; politically 
that is all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We are too alert. 

Mr. GOODING. You are “tov alert”; that is a fine prin- 
ciple, is it not? That is a beautiful policy of government. 
You are too alert and too strong politically! 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We are too alert to this extent, that if a 
rate should be lowered so as to attempt to kill river trans- 
portation, no doubt the Chambers of Commerce of St. Louis 
and Kansas City and St. Joseph would appear before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and show what the effect 
of such a rate would be, and it would not be put into effect. 

Mr. GOODING. Such rates have been put into effect, how- 
ever, so far as we of the intermountain section are concerned, 
We are not strong politically, and for that reason suffer from 
the selfish interests. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. Iam very much gratified by the interest mani- 
fested by the Senater from Missouri in the improvement of the 
Missouri River up into the State of Montana. In the old days 
there was a very large traffic established on that river from St. 
Louis to Fort Benton, the head of navigation on the Missouri 
River. That is ali gone now; there is no more of it. I trust, 
however, that some day or other it will be restored and that 
that river will be made a highway of traffic; but if the Great 
Northern Railway is permitted to charge a lower rate to Fort 
Benton and to intermediate points between there and St. Paul, 
und to charge a rate so low as to be merely compensatory to 
the railroad, how does the Senator from Missourl imagine that 
we can restore water transportation between St. Louis and 
Fort Benton? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it is always a great pleasure 
to me to do anything that is gratifying to the Senator from 
Montana. The development of the waterways from New Or- 
leans to St. Louis, from St. Louis to Kunsas City, from Kansas 
City to St. Joseph and Fort Benton, if it shall come as the 
population of the country increases and intensifies, no doubt at 
the intermediate points to Fort Benton will indicate very force-, 
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fully to the Interstate Commerce Commission exactly what the 
effect of that rate would be; but they could not do anything at 
all, neither could Fort Benton receive any benefit from the rates 
which the Senator admits are reasonably compensatory, if the 
inflexibility of section 4 were fixed by the enactment of this 
bill. 

Mr. WALSH. I was not speaking about the interior points 
at all. I was speaking about how the Senator expects that 
we shall be able to maintain water transportation between St. 
Louis and Fort Benton if the railroads running from St. 
Louis—the Burlington, for instance, haying almost a direct 
line to Fort Benton—are authorized to charge a rate through 
to Fort Benton in competition with the water-borne traffic 
that will be barely compensatory. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My understanding is that it now costs 
about one-tenth as much to carry freight by water on the 
Great Lakes as it does to carry the same freight by rail; that 
it costs about one-fifth as much to carry freight on the Mis- 
sissippi as by rail. The old rule of thumb was that it cost 
one-third as much to carry oil, for example, in pipe lines as 
by water and one-third as much by water as by rail. My 
understanding is that the figures have changed somewhat and 
that the ratio has increased so that it costs even less propor- 
tionally to carry freight by water than by rail; and it is a 
fact that if the rate fixed by the railroads to Fort Benton 
is reasonably compensatory, then capital may invest in river 
eraft and do business at a profit in competition with a rail 
rate which is reasonably compensatory. 

Mr. WALSH. It was not possible in the past, because the 
river transportation is gone. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Because the river was not improved; the 
channel was not canalized. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘The river was not improved prior to the ad- 
vent of the railroads, cither. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No. It is true that in the old days the 
Mississippi River Transportation Co. was put out of business 
by the railroads, under authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, through a sudden drop in rates, which surely 
would not be permitted now. 

Mr. GOODING. Oh, they are permitted all the time. I 
was just citing some instances for the Senator, but he will not 
accept them because they are in the West. X 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator misunderstands me if he 
thinks I have any feeling against the West. I live in the 
West. “ 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Missouri speaks of the 
rivers not being improved. I can not help recalling the fact 
that about 18 years ago, when we had a river and harbor bill 
under consideration in this body, I had a very eminent engi- 
neer make certain estimates for me, and I think at that time 
I called attention to them. The estimates showed that the 
appropriations the Government had made for the improvement 
of the Mississippi River, as admitted then by the proponents of 
the appropriations, would have built two railroad tracks all 
the way from St. Louis to New Orleans, one on each side of the 
river, and the interest upon the difference would have allowed 
those railroads to carry goods for nothing for the whole dis- 
tance. 

As far as the Mississippi River is concerned, Congress never 
will for the next hundred years cease appropriating money to 
improve the Mississippi River. If any of us should be living 
a hundred years from now and could Jook back on the speeches 
made in the past in relation to the improvement of the Missis- 
sippi River he would say, There has not been any change at 
all. We are spending just as much money on the Mississippi 
to-day as we did a hundred years ago.” 

Mr. GOODING. And a hundred years ago, Mr. President, 
transportation on our rivers was a mighty factor in the com- 
merce of this country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODING. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the Senator think that condi- 
tions have changed somewhat in 18 years in the development 
of river transportation so far as its availability is concerned? 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope so, because I know that river transpor- 
tation on some of the rivers we are appropriating for has cost 
the Government of the United States more than if the Govern- 
ment had bought every single ounce of commerce that passed 
over those rivers and had given it to the people to whom it was 
a ipyed, It would have been cheaper for the Government to 

0 it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That may be true. I can not question that, 
because the Senator is an expert on figures aud I am not; but 
does not the Senator think that if my position is correct with 
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respect to this bill the Senators from Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, Ilinois, Iowa, Michi- 
<p Kansas, and Nebraska should all yote against the Gooding 

Mr. SMOOT. I certainly think they should all vote for it. 
If the Senator’s position is correct that the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission is not interfering at all and that it is doing 
justice to all sections of the country we want then to have the 
law say that this shall be the policy. As long as the power is 
lodged in some agency of the Government to say that the 
rates shall be changed, and that you can charge, if you desire 
or if the commission so decides, a greater rate for a short haul 
than for a long one, who is ever going to invest his money in 
any enterprise to build up a State or a city that is so situated? 
It would be the last thing in the world that I would ever 
think of doing if I had not some assurance that I was not going 
to be destroyed through rate making. I could tell the Senator 
some of the experiences I have had. I know what this discrimi- 
nation is, because I have experienced it, and I have had the 
ee time in the world to keep the institution's head above 
water. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Idaho further yield to 
the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. GOODING. I will yield just for a remark. I can not 
continue to yield, because I still have considerable to say. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Utah whether he was in the Chamber the other day when the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] was discussing the rate from 
the West Virginia coal mines te Boston, and from the Clear- 
field coal mines of western Pennsylvania to Boston? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I was not in the Chamber. 

Mr. GOODING. Let me ask the Senator from Missouri a 
question, Does he justify charging the people in the interior, 
in small communities, a higher freight rate for the coal they 
burn than is charged in the great cities that have water trans- 
portation? Does the Senator justify that kind of thing? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it is my absolute belief 
that if the Clearfield coal rate to Boston, Mass., made $4.25 
a long ton by reason of the water competition over Hampton 
Roads, were not made $4.25 a ton, the people of Springfield, 
Mass., would have to pay more than $4.85 a ton, and there- 
fore that the people of Springfield, Mass., were not damaged 
but were aided by a reasonably compensatory rate given to 
the railroads on the all-rail route from western Pennsylvania 
to Boston, Mass. 

Mr. GOODING. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
terior. 

Mr. GOODING. Not at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Springfield, Mass., is in the interior. 

Mr. GOODING, Yes; that is in the interior, but they were 
not benefited. They simply paid an unreasonable freight rate, 
which all interior points do pay when there is discrimination, 
to make up the losses the railroads have sustained by meeting 
water competition. That has been the history of it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They could not make up a loss if the rate 
was reasonably compensatory. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; but they do not get reasonably com- 
pensatory rates, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
held that they do, 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; the Interstate Commerce Commission 
holds that any rate that is an ont-of-pocket rate is a reasonably 
compensatory rate. An out-of-pocket rate may mean the coal 
the engine burns, the pay of the engineer, the operating ex- 
pense, and say nothing about maintenance of way, overhead, 
or interest on bonds. If it carns any part of the cost of operat- 
ing the road, it may be accepted as an out-of-pocket rate. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. And therefore reasonably compensatory. 

Mr. GOODING. Not reasonably compensatory at all, A rea- 
sonably compensatory rate, as discussed here on the floor of 
the Senate by the men who passed the amendment to the fourth 
section in 1920, is a rate that would be fully compensatory— 
and if the Senator will read the Recorp he will find that that 
is true—a rate that would pay all the operating expenses of 
the railroad, including interest on the investment, and dividends. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, if that were true, why would the 
Senator have any exception at all to the fourth section? 

Mr. GOODING. Oh, well, what does the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission do? The Senator from Missouri answered 
the whole question when he said they were strong enough to 
protect themselves; they are not uneasy about any violations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I said “ alert.” 


What about the people in the interior? 
I am speaking of the people in the in- 
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Mr. GOODING. Well, that meant strong politically, 

Mr, WILLIAMS. No. 

Mr. GOODING. That is the statement I have made all the 
time, that the people in the East are so strong politically that 
there is not any danger of any violations in the East. They 
linve pushed them on to the West all the time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GOODING. I am not going to yield any more now, be- 
cause there are other Senators waiting to be heard. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator does not charge me with 
being from the Hast? 

Mr. GOODING. We do not think of you as being in the 
West when we get out West or out where the West begins. 
What is the difference between “alert” and being strong? 

Mr. FESS. “Alert” means to be sufficiently discriminatory 
to see the udyantege of the fourth section. 

Mr. GOODING. And permit it. Would the Senator permit 
violations against St. Louis? Would you permit it at all 
against your town of Cleveland? 

Mr. FESS. If it were for the public welfare, I would. 

Mr. GOODING. Oh, yes; but would it be for the publie 
welfare? 

Mr. FESS. Let me say to the Senator 

Mr. GOODING. Let me ask the question: Would it be for 
the public welfare of Idaho or Salt Lake City, Utah? 

Mr. FESS. It is to the interest of Idaho to find an oppor- 
tunity to ship out her potatoes at a less cost than they now 
charge her because of the empty cars that are forced to go 
back West to bring out the potatoes. 

Mr. GOODING. Oh, there is nothing unusual about the 
empty-car movement in that part of the country, as the Senator 
knows if he has read the decision on the pending violations here 
on 47 different commodities. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator can not convince anybody in the 
Senate that to carry the empty cars West at a dead loss does 
not mean a loss to those who must use the cars loaded when 
they have taken the products for which the empty cars have 
gone to the West. 

Mr. GOODING. Does the Senator take the word of a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the chairman 
of it? 

Mr. FESS. I do not allow anybody to say what I shall 
think abont it. The facts are what I think. 

Mr. GOODING. You have had so much confidence in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; will you permit me to read 
what the chairman of the commission says? 

Mr. FESS. I have more confidence in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission than I have in any Senator here on this 
subject. 

Mr. GOODING. All right, then, let me read you what Mr. 
Eastman, chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
says on page 440 of the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
report denying the transcontinental railroads’ application for 
the violation of the fourth section on 47 different commodities. 
In speaking of the western roads, Mr. Eastman says: 


The notion that there is anything unique about the movement of 
empty cars in the latter territory is quite without foundation. 


Mr. FESS. That statement 

Mr. GOODING. Just wait a minute, please. 

Mr. FESS. I do not know what he means by it, but that 
stutement is not borne out by the facts, because if 75 per cent 
of the cars that go west to be loaded with lumber must go 
us empty cars it goes without saying that there is a burden 
on the trafic that would be relieved if those cars could have 
been loaded, even though it were at a small rate. 

Mr. GOODING. I placed in the Recorp figures which showed 
the empty-car moyement on all of the transcontinental rail- 
roads—and the Senator was here when I put them in, and he 
heard me read them—that the empty-car movement on the 
western lines was lighter than in any other part of the United 
States. The Senntor is not willing to accept those figures; and 
here comes the commission—— A 

Mr. FESS. I put in last night the same statement covering 
the empty cars 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; you put in a table showing the cost 
of the empty-car movement. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. GOODING. You did not show the volume. I showed 
the volume—that the empty-car movement in the West was 
anywhere from 2 to 4 per cen: less than in any other part of 
the United States. The Senator will not accept that, will he? 

Mr, FESS. Will the Senator tell me how it is possible that 
there will not be an empty-car movement west when the east- 
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hound traffic is so much larger than the westbound traffic? 
Please explain that. IIow is it possible that there will not be 
a great empty-car movement west when the eastbound truflie 
is so much greater than the westbound traffic? 

Mr. GOODING. That is true in every part of this country. 
On every railroad the average empty-car movement is from 24 
to 33 per cent. 

Mr. FESS. For lumber it is 75 per cent in the West. 

Mr. GOODING. I am talking about the average going west 
and the average going east. Here in the East and in the 
South you have an empty-car movement of 34 per cent and in 
the West we have an empty-car movement of about 28 to 33 per 
cent. Those figures are furnished by the commission. I am uot 
going to discuss that, because those are the figures and those 
are the facts furnished by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Senator should accept it. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. KING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield, and, if so, to whom? t 

Mr. GOODING. I yicld first to the senior Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Idaho does not quite under- 
stand the situation. What right have the people in Idaho to 
do anything but raise potatoes? 

Mr. GOODING. Why, of course! 
to do. 

Mr. SMOOT. What right have they to go into the manufac- 
turing business to interfere with somebody else? They are 
there for the purpose of raising wheat and potatoes and noth- 
ing else. 

Mr. GOODING. To be sure. 

Now I yield to the junior Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. No; I will not ask the Senator to yield to me 
at this time. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator was in the Chamber when I 
put the dividends of the Union Pacifie and the Oregon Short 
Line into the Recorp. They can reduce all rates in Idaho, 
and especially the rate on potatoes, and then earn sufficient 
revenue; and I wunt to show the Senator from Ohio, who 
hus fought so viciously, what the violations of the fourth sec- 
tion mean. I want to show him what would have happened 
to him if those violations had been granted instead of denied. 
He pleaded very eloquently for that, as we all know. He 
pleaded the empty-car movement and he pleaded every other 
argument that was inade in the interest of those violations. 

Mr. FESS. In the interest of the intermountain-country 
people, 

Mr. GOODING. Yes. The Senator even went so far as to 
say to the Senator from Utah that if these violations were 
granted and these discriminations existed, or if this bill were 
passed and they were not granted, he would be back in a few 
yenrs asking for violations. 

Mr. FESS. I repeat that; and the Senator from Idaho will 
be the worst disappointed man 10 years from now in this 
Chamber if this bill passes. 

Mr. GOODING. Let me tell the Senator that is just the 
“bunk” the railroads have been using for years, aud they 
have succeeded in fooling some people who do not understand 
the deadly effect of discrimination in freight rates. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator can not get anywhere by impugning 
any Senator here, whether it be the Ohio Senator or some one 
else, stating he has no judgment but what is borrowed from 
the railronds. That thing will go on the hustings but it will 
not go in the Senate. 

Mr. GOODING, All right. Then I will say to the Senator 
that there is something wrong with his understanding of what 
discrimination means to any industry or to any community 
when he says the Senators of Utah and Idaho will be back 
asking for discrimination in freight rates against their indus- 
tries and their States. That is what the Senator has said. 
The Senator knows you can destroy any industry or any city 
with discrimination in freight rates. 

Mr. FESS. Let me ask—— 

Mr. GOODING. Wait a minute. The Senator says we will 
come back asking for discriminations against our States. Will 
the Senator ask for them against his State? Would the Sena- 
tor accept them against his State? 

Mr. FESS. If it be in the interest of the State and the 
general public, I would. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator knows it would not be, does 
he not? 

Mr. FESS. No; I think it would be. 

Mr. GOODING. Discriminations against your State would 
be to their interest? 

2 Mr. FESS. I think they would be. 
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Mr. GOODING. Of course, the Senator thinks so; then I 
can not argue this question with him at all. 

Mr. FESS. Let me ask the Senator a question now that he 
raised with the Senator from Californin. He pointed out the 
difference between the rate from San Francisco overland and 
the rate by water, and indicated that the interior point had 
to pay much more than San Francisco. 

Mr. GOODING. Now, then, let us get back 

Mr. FESS. Wait; let me ask this question: What disad- 
yantage is it to the Interior point if the people of San Fran- 
cisco are permitted the two lines of transportation, one water 
and the other rail? What disadvantage is it to the people in 
the interior if that is permitted? The people of San Francisco 
will bave the lower rate anyway, aud the interior people will 
not have the lower rate. They will likely have the higher 
rate, in order to enable the railroads to make up the loss. 
What advantage is it, and why deny the two lines from San 
Francisco? 

Mr. GOODING. Did the Senator hear me read 
Recorp the earnings of the Southern Pacific Railroad? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I bave heard everything the Senator has 
said, I think. 

Mr. GOODING. 
necessary? 

Mr. FESS. I have done the Senator the honor to stay in 
the Chamber and to listen to everything he has said. 

Mr. GOODING. All right. Does the Senator know that 
when there is a discrimination against any community that 
capital will never invest in any industry in that community? 
We believe we have just as much right to leok forward to 
haying industries in Idaho and Utah as the people of other 
States. I have tried to make my position clear to the Senator, 
I want the people of my State to have the same rights and the 
same opportunities for the development of their resources that 
the people east of Chicago have had where the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has never permitted the railroads to charge 
more for the shorter haul than for the longer haul to meet 
water transportation. 

The State of Utah has more coal than Pennsylvania, more 
iron than any other State in the Union, and yet they have not 
eyen started to develop their Industries, 

Mr. FESS. I was speaking about that particular section of 
the Semator’s State that produced potatoes. I know the people 
in his State produce apples, and they produce lumber, and that 
tunt is one of the great producing States in the Nation. 

Mr. GOODING. The quality of Idaho potatoes has become 
famous all over the Nation. But we want to do something 
besides produce agricultural crops. 

Mr. FESS. They produce more than they consume; therefore 
they ship out more than they ship in, 

Mr. GOODING. What we need is more people in Idaho to 
eat more of our Own potatoes and give us a greater home 
märket for everything else we produce, but we can not have a 
grent population in Idaho as long as we have discrimination 
in freight rates. 

I am not going to yield to the Senator any longer until I get 
through with the industries in Ohio; and I want to direct my 
remarks to the Senator, 

The soap industry is a great industry in Cleveland, is it not? 

Mr. FESS. And Cincinnati. 

Mr. GOODING. And Cincinnati. 
eloquently for those violations. 

Mr. FESS. No; for the principle 

Mr. GOODING. Let me tell the Senator what would hap- 
pen if the violations came about. The present rate from Cin- 
einnati on soap is $1.38 a hundred to Pacific-coast points. From 
Chicago it is $1.25 a hundred. There is a differential between 
Cincinnati and Chicago of 8 cents a hundred. If the applica- 
tion had been granted which the Senator pleaded for so 
cloguently—— 

Mr. FESS. The principle 

Mr. GOODING. The differential on that soap from Cincin- 
nati would be 33 cents to Pacific-coast points instead of 8 cents. 

Mr. FESS. Cincinnati still would live. 

Mr. GOODING. Cincinnati would not live with the dis- 
crimination, The Senator defends it, does he, and accepts it? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly; I defend the principle. 

Mr. GOODING. Discrimination in freight rates is not a 
principle; it is a violation of the spirit of the Constitution. I 
am not going to yleld any more time, because I have a lot of 
discriminations that I want to cite to the Senator and show to 
him what would have happened to him. There would have 
been a lot of new faces in this Chamber if those violations had 
been granted. It would have paralyzed the industries east of 
the west line of Indiana. It is a most remarkable thing, to my 
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mind, that Senators should stand up and defend those viola- 
tions, when their own States would have | been paralyzed if 
they had been granted. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, we have them 

Mr. GOODING. I am not going to yield any more. The 
Senator may listen, if he cares to. If he does not, I will put 
the figures in the Recorp, so that his people will know them. 

Let us take cotton piece goods. From Cleveland the present 
rate is $1.73 a hundred to Pacific coast points. From Chicago 
the rate is $1.58 a hundred, there being a differential of 15 
cents. If the application had been granted for which the 
Senator pleaded, and which he justified, the rate from Chicago 
would have been $1.10, and the differential on dry goods be- 
tween Chicago and Cleveland at Pacific coast points would have 
been 63 cents u hundred instead of 15 cents a hundred. Fine! 
I wish the people of Clevelund had known the story in time. 

Mr. FESS. The people of Cleveland are asking me to vote 
against the Gooding bill. 

Mr. GOODING, It is a very peculiar thing that they are. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. GOODING. Too many people all over this country are 
controlled very largely by the great railroad organizations, and 
they do not seem to dare say their souls are their own. 

Mr. FESS. They ought to go to Idaho—— 

Mr. GOODING. Let us take wrought iron and steel pipe. 
From Cleveland to Pacific coast points the rate is $1.15 a hun- 
dred. From Chicago the rate is $1. The differential is 15 
cents, If the application had been granted, the rate from Chi- 
cago would have been 80 cents n hundred and the differential 
on wrought-iron pipe would have been 35 cents; and what 
would have happened to your industries? Yet the Senator stood 
here and championed those violations. 

Take paint. The rate to Pacific coast points from Cincin- 
nati is $1.40. From Chicago the rate is $1.25. But if the 
application had been granted it would have been $1 a hundred. 
The differential before was 15 cents, and if the applications 
had been-granted it would have been 40 cents. What would 
have happened to that great paint industry at Cincinnati? 

Mr. FESS. Nothing. 

Mr. GOODING. It would have been wrecked, as far as the 
West was concerned. The Senator does not want the coast 
trade, then. 

Let us take Indianapolis. If those violations had been 
granted, it would have upset all the rate structures, not only 
east of the west line of Indiana but even in the South. The 
present rate from Indianapolis on dry goods is $1.65 a hundred. 
The rate from Chicago is $1.58 per hundred, the differential 
being only 7 cents. But if the application for $1.10 had been 
mlowed, for which the Senator pleaded so eloquently, the dif- 
ferential would have been 55 cents a hundred as ugainst 
Indianapolis on dry goods, 

The present rate on soap to coast points from Indianapolis 
is $1.33 a hundred. From Chicago the rate is $1.25. If the 
application had been granted, the rate would have been $1 a 
hundred, The differential there in that case would have been 
33 cents. 

Let me read the figures all the way through. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. GOODING. I can not yield to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I decline to yield. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order, The 
Senator seems to be talking to me constantly, aud making the 
inquiry as to what would happen to the industries of my 
State. Yet he declines to allow me to answer as to what 
would happen. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator has taken up a good deal of 
my time and I am glad he has. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not sustain 
the point of order. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I will read all the differentials, with rela- 
tion to the different towns, and what would have happened if 
the violations had been allowed. 

On bar iron the present differential between Cleveland and 
Chicago is 15 cents. If the applications had been granted, it 
would have been 30 cents. 

On bolts and nuts the present differential at Pittsburgh is 
15 cents. If violations had been granted, it would have been 
34 cents. 

On iron and steel from La Porte, Ind., the differential to the 
Pacific coast points is 8 cents, If the violations had been 
granted, it would have been 17 cents. 
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I shall not take the time to read all of these, but at the pres- 
ent time the differential is from 8 to 15 cents; and if the viola- 
tions had been granted, they would have been anywhere from 
17 to 40 cents, 

Let us take lard and lard substitutes. 
the differential at the present time is 8 cents. 
had been granted, it would have been 25 cents. 

Paper and paper articles. From Kalamazoo, Mich., the pres- 
ent differential is 8 cents. If violations had been granted, it 
would have been 32 cents, 

The Senator did not know about this destruction that would 
have come to his State and the States east of the west line 
of Indiana when he was speaking so eloquently for those vio- 
Intlons. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; I yield. 

Mr, FESS. The thing in which Ohio and her people are 
interested is the employment of all the facilities of transpor- 
tation. Their interests will be better served if we can employ 
both the water and rail routes, whether it be part rail and 
part water, or whether it be all rail and all water, and for 
that reason Ohio is opposed to the Senator's proposal. 

Mr. GOODING. If the people of Ohio understood what 
those violations meant to the State they would not be opposed 
to this bill. If those violations had been-granted, I want to 
tell the Senator, they would have stormed the Capitol here. 
Their industries would have been paralyzed, Make no mistake 
about that. 4 

Let us see what would have happened to Charleston, Knox- 
ville, and Birmingham. The present rate on ammunition to 
Pacific coast points is $2.03 a hundred. The present rate to 
Chicago is $1,40. The differential at present is 63 cents a 
hundred. If the proposed violations had been granted to Chi- 
cago, for which the Senator pleaded so cloquently, let me say 
ngain that the differential between Chicago and Charleston 
would have been 93 cents a hundred. 

Take Knoxville. The present rate on ammunition is 81.87 ½ 
a hundred. The rate to Chicago is $1.40 a hundred. The dif- 
ferential is 47% cents. If the violations had been granted the 
differential at Knoxville would have been 7714 cents per hundred. 

Take Birmingham, The present rate is $1.80. The difference 
at the present time between the rate to Pacific coast points 
from Chicago and the rate from Birmingham is 40 cents a 
hundred. If the violations had been granted the difference 
would have been 70 cents per hundred pounds. It is a most 
remarkable thing to my mind that we find southern and eastern 
Scnators pleading and fighting for these violations, defending 
them and justifying them, and being òpposed to my bill. 

Mr. President, I offer for the Recorn the following table 


From Indianapolis, Ind., 
If the violations 


which shows the proposed reduction and difference in rates. 


from Chicago to Pacific coast points as applied for in the ap- 
plication of the western transcontinental carriers, without a 
like reduction from points of origin east and south of Chicago. 
This table shows conclusively that the proposed violations of the 
fourth section of the interstate commerce act to mect water 
transportation through the Panama Canal in favor of Chicago 
would disorganize and disrupt the rate structure in all of the 
industrial districts of the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the table is ordered printed. 


Present and proposed rates and differences in rates per 100 pounds to 
Pacific coust from the points shown below 


Pres- Pro- 
P jite Pri Allien 
res- | differ- O- iffer- 
Commodity Fr Cae pth of ent | ence | posed | ence 
g rate finfavor| rate |infayor 
of Chi- of Chi- 
cago cago 
Dry goods: Cotton piece Dr $1210. Loc... ss 
goods, otc, 1, 8744] 80.20% 1. 87 $0. 7715 
1.73 15 1.73 3 
1.65 07 1.65 55 
1.8724 20 1.87 7714 
1.73 15 1.74 63 
1.65 07 1.65 55 
Cleveland... 1.73 15 1. 78 63 
Indianapolis. 1.65 07 |.1.65 53 
Fort Wayne. 1.65 07 1,65 a6 
Nashville. 1.65 07 1.4633) 364 
Athens, Ala. 1.65 07 1.51 41 
Jackson, Tenn. 1.65 07 1.48)4) (3884 
Iron and steel: 
Bars, bands, hoops . K SEO Nels mest 
1.30 20 1.30 0 
1,15 „15 1,15 35 
1,08 08 1,08 28 
1.65 - 65 1,65 85 
1.50 60 1.50 +70 
Birmingham 1500 ASA 1.00 +20 
Cleveland «=e! 1,15 +15 1,10 30 
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Present and proposed rates and differences in rates per 100 pounds to 
Pacific coast from the points shoicn below—Continued 


Pres- Pro- 
P ier. P Mer 
A res- | differ- ro- iffer- 
Commodity Hon pong of | “ent | ence | posed | ence 
rate infavor rate |infavor 
of Chi- [of Chi- 
cago | cago 


Iron and steel—Continued. 
Banos (pipes) rods (pipes) 
ete. 


Birmingham 
South Bend. 
Lorain, Ohio. 
Mansfield, Ohio. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Indlannpolls 


Wrought iron and steel 1 alles 
pipe. Cleveland. 
Wrought-lron pipe Chicago 
Indianapolis. 5 
Fort Wayne. | 
Plates and sheet iron..... Chicago... $ 
Columbus. 
Tressed stel car sides, | Chicago... 
ete. (80,000 pounds), South Bene 
Structural Iron Chicago...» -- 
Elkhart, Ind 
Bolts, nuts, eto Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Billets, blooms, eto Che 
Barberton, Ohio 
Nails, spikes, ete, (80,000 Chieng 
pounds), Lorain, Oliio...... 
Rail fastening Chicago... .-.--- 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Norseshors.....------.-.. Chicago 
Dover, Ohio. 
Fadens em Chicago.. 
New York. 
Pittsburgh | 
Detroit. 
Charleston 
Knoxville... 
Birmingham 
Cincinnati.. 
Indianapolis 
Fort Wayne 
Paper and paper articles: 
Bags, wrapping, ete......| Chicago tet Peer np O le Le am 
New Vork 1,55 30 1.55 .55 
Pittsburgh 1.40 15 1.40 40 
Dotroit__.. 1. 33 -08 1.33 -83 
Charleston 1.8714) 66244) 1.87% 8774 
Knoxville 1.73 48 1.73 rh 
3 Birmingham 1.65 -40 1.05 -65 
Lining, carpet Chicago. „ i $ 
New York 1.55 30 1.55 55 
1.43 15 1.40 40 
1.33 08 1,33 +33 
1.73 48 1.73 73 
1, 58 33 1.58 18 
1.50 +25 1.50 5 
e pM: yy be 
1.55 30 1.55 55 
1, 40 16 1.40 40 
1,33 -08 1,33 33 
1.73 -48 1. 78 73 
1,58 33 1,58 4 
7 70 <25 | 1.50 50 
Wall paper, et. Chicago... .- S Deo 
New Vork 1.55 .20 1.85 55 
1.50 15 1.50 50 
1.43 08 1.43 43 
1.877 52ʃ½ 1.87% 8773 
1.78 38 1.73 73 
1.65 30 1.65 +65 
Lard and lard substitutes. . Chicago fa iN RE ee n 
2.40 80 2.40 1.20 
1. 70 16 1. 76 50 
1. 68 08 1.68 48 
Charleston. 2.40 «80 2.40 1.20 
Knoxville. 2.25 65 2.25 1.05 
Birmingham 2.18 58 2.18 98 
o E EAE AA Chicago... toes: rtis 1200 PC. 
New York. 1,55 .30 1,55 5 
Pittsburgh. 1.40 15 1.40 40 
Detroit. 1.33 08 1.33 33 
Charleston. 1.73 40 1.73 75 
Knoxville 1,58 -33 1. 58 58 
Birmingham 1.50 2 1.50 60 
Indianapolis. 1,33 0 1. 33 33 
Fort Wayne. 1.33 . 08 1.33 33 
Cincinnati... 1.33 -08 1,33 «33 
Cable, rope AAL Chicago D 2 
New York. 1.50 30 1,50 00 
Pittsburgh. 1,35 15 1,35 45 
Detroit. 1.28 08 1.28 38 
Charleston. 1,65 45 1.65 75 
Knoxville 1.50 30 1.50 -60 
Birmingham.. I. 42 24 1,42! 5215 


Mr. President, I offer for the Recor» another table showing 
the present differences between a number of commodities east 
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of Chicago and the Chicago rate to the Pacific coast. This 
table also shows the difference that would have existed be- 


tween these same points east of Chicago and the Chicago rate 


to the Pacific coast if the application of the transcontinental 
railroads had been granted. 

I ask that this table be printed in the Recorn., 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
In the Recorp, as follows: 


Present | Proposed 
Commodity Points of origin differen- | differon- 
tial tial 
Iron and steol articles La Porte, Ind 80.08 $0.17 
Pipe, e iron or steel (60,000 | South Bend, Ind 0 181 
uns) 
Tipe, cast fron and connections -| Lorain, Ohio 15 20 
Pipe fittings and connections. -| Elkhart, Ind - 08 250 
Axle wheels and ſorgings -| Valpariso, Ind. = 08 17 
Castings and forgings, rough, ete. . Columbus, Ohio 15 20 
Do South Bend, Ind 8 181 
Detroit, Nich -08 27 
-| Cleveland, Ohio. 15 00 
Indianapolis Inä . 08 725 
Cincinnati, Ohio -03 2 
Indianapolis, Inc 08 +25 
Pipo, aoe iron or steel (40,000 | Lorain, Ohio 15 20 
pounds) 
Structural iron (40,000 pounds) --..-.. Columbus, Ohio 15 20 
Pressed steel car sides, ete Mansfield, Ohio. 35 28 *⁴ 
Nails, spikes, fencing, etc Muncie, Ind - 08 -25 
D Indianapolis, Int 05 s25 
Mansfield, Ohio 15 Bu 
Elkhart, Ind 7 -08 -20 
Iyorydale, Ohio. 0 28 
Indianapolis, Ind -08 25 
_.-| Cleveland, Onio. 10 30 
t Columbus, Ono -18 «29 
| Kalamazoo, Mich. -03 32 
| Benton Harbor, M -08 2974 
| Elkhart, Ind. -03 "2834 
| Goshen, Ind 08 - 294 
— La Porte, Ind 08 24 
— | Michigan City, Ind. 0 -415 
PIR OO IRD F E IIA Niles, Mich - 08 27 
j Mishawaka, Ind - 08 +26 
| Vat iso, Ind. 03 «24 
| Middletown, Oh 0 +274 
Hamilton, Ohio.. -08 271 
. Grand Haven, Mich. 08 25! 
— 53 Ohio 15 4273 
Grund Rapids, Mich.. | 605 350ů 
South Bend, Ina 08 28 
‘hree Rivers, Mich 18 21 
Grand Bep oe; Mich.. 18 25 
Adrian, Mich 18 +26 
Niles. Mich 0 2 
Valparaiso, Ind -08 -2t 
Mishawaka, Ind +08 22643 
ee 25 34 
Middleton, Ohio 13 22714 
Elwood, Ind 18 2414 
Michigan City, Ind.. 0 28 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 08 . 2054 
Elkhart, Ind + OR -B 
Cleveland, Ohio -08 23 
Anderson, Ind 0 -A 
Marion, Ind 708 +23 
ds, -03 2 
0 11 
+08 eal. 
„ -03 ait 
Indianapolis, Ind -03 33 
Woodland, Ga 15 33 
Lu Grange, (la. 30 33 
Chatterton, Ga. 30 -33 
Wyandotte, Mic 0 274 
Niagara Falls, N 15 31 
Barberton, Ohſo 15 30 
Columbus, Ohio 15 29 
Lorain Ohſo . 15 a 
Recetas OhIO 18 20 
15 30 
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Mr. GOODING. 
would have destroyed all of the rate structure east of Chicago 


If these violations had been granted it 


and south of Chicago. Why the great industries east of Chi- 
cago and south of Chicago should petition their Senators to 
vote against Senate bill 575 is one of the greatest mysteries of 
the age. It is entirely beyond my comprelension, and I can 
not account for it unless the great railroad lobby that has 
swarmed Congress pursuaded these great industrial cities to 
help them in their fight against Senate bili 575. How Senators 
east of Chicago and south of Chicago can champion these vio- 
lations, as some of them haye, is hard for me to understand, for 
I am sure, Mr, President, if these violations had been granted 
instead of denied there would have been a storm of protest 
in the States east and south of Chicago such as has never been 
known in the history of this country. Senators should take 
time to study the advantage these discriminations would have 
given Chicago, Chicago seems to think they are the hub around 
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which the universe must travel. Not only the States east and 
south of Chicago have been sleeping on a volcano, but that 
would have been trne of some of the States west of Chicago, 
which I will show shortly in my remarks. 

Mr. SHIPSTBAD. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yicld to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. GOODING. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am asking the question to clear up a 
matter that came up in the discussion this morning when the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Deneen] was speaking. Is it the 
contention of the Senator from Idaho that the railroads are 
hauling freight on the long hauls for less than the cost of 
hauling? 

Mr. GOODING. If the violations had been granted they 
would have hauled freight through the Senator's State of Min- 
nesota to the Pacific coast for 19 cents a car-mile. That would 
be what is called an out-of-pocket rate. It would not be a 
fully compensatory rate at all. I do not think they are hauling 
any freight at the present time at what is called an out-of- 
pocket rate on the long haul westbound. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. They are not hauling for less money 
than it costs to haul the freight? 

Mr, GOODING. I do not know. I am not a rate expert. 
What I am fighting for is to give the Senator’s State, as well 
as all other Western States which suffer from these discrimi- 
nations, a chance to develop their resourcés. What I am fight- 
ing for is a chance to have industries out in the great agricul- 
tural districts of America, so they may break up the great 
wheat fields of America and not force all the people into a few 
of the great cities, as we are doing now under our present sys- 
tem of freight rates. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. Under the fourth section of the trans- 
portation act are the railroads prohibited from hauling freight 
for less than a fairly compensatory rate? 

Mr. GOODING. It is my understanding the commission dif- 
fer among themselves as to what an out-of-pocket rate is, and 
the railroads also differ; an out-of-pocket rate las never been 
clearly defined, The railroads have always been willing to 
haul freight for any price that would destroy water trans- 
portation, and for that reason the freight rate in the interior 
has always been higher. The farmers of the country have 
paid for the destruction of water transportation, and there is 
no question of doubt about it in my mind or in the mind of 
any man who has studied the transportation problem. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If it is true that they are hauling freight 
at an out-of-pocket‘rate, then is it the Senator's opinion that 
they are violating the law? 

Mr. GOODING. That depends on the definition you place 
on a reasonably compensatory rate. 

Again let me say to the Senator that an out-of-pocket rate 
and a reasonably compensatory rate, as the law now provides, 
have never been clearly defined by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. When the amendment to the fourth section of the 
interstate commerce act was before Congress and passed in 1920 
the debate here in the Senate showed very clearly that those 
who championed that measure believed that a reasonably com- 
pensatory rate meant a fully compensatory rate, one that would 
earn all fixed charges of transportation, including interest on 
the investment, as well as dividends for the railroads, but the 
commission has not accepted the views of those who championed 
the amendment to the fourth section that was passed in 
1920. As I have said before, an out-of-pocket rate may mean 
almost anything, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. 

Mr, GOODING. 
pocket cost. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am asking these questions for my own 
information. 

Mr. GOODING. I am glad to answer as far as I can. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I have not determined for myself where 
the remedy lies. If it is true that the railroads are not 
allowed to haul freight at a rute that does not provide for 
adequate compensation, then they are violating the law. If 
they are not hauling freight long distances for less than the 
cost of hauling and if the interior rates are too high, it seems 
to me that the way to remedy the situation would be to see to 
it that the interior rates are lowered. 

Mr. GOODING. I will say to the Senator that we made a 

ght for reduced rates when the great crisis swept over agri- 
culture in 1929. When the deflation was forced on the country 
by the Federal Reserve Board witnesses appeared before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and plead for a reduction in 
freight rates for agriculture. Does the Senator know what 
happened? We did not get any reduction at that time. When 
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one of the witnesses was pleading for a reduction in freight 
rates for the farmers, trying to tell the commission that the 
increase in freight rates had worked a great hardship on agri- 
culture, I am told that one of the commissioners said, “ If 
the farmers can not make a living, why do they not move off 
of the farm?“ On another occasion it was said by a mem- 
ber of the commission, “If they can not grow wheat and make 
a living, why do they not grow something else?” 

The Senator from Minnesota knows that the railroad organ- 
ization in America is all powerful. And to a large extent they 
are responsible for some of the members on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Surely the Senator knows the rail- 
roads dominate this Government of ours as far as transporta- 
tion is concerned, at least to a very large extent. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am inclined to think that the railroads 
have dominated the Interstate Commerce Commission a great 
deal more than Congress has. I think that is a fair assump- 
tion to make in view of the history of the last 25 years. I think 
railroad regulation by the Government has failed. I think the 
theory has been entirely exploded. I think history shows that 
instead of the Government having been able to regulate the 
railroads, the railroads have regulated the Government. I do 
not care to take the Senator's time, but I wanted the point 
cleared up for myself as a matter of information. I wanted to 
know if the bill would produce a remedy by giving lower 
freiglit rates to the interior and if it is true thut the railroads 
ure hauling freight on the long hauls for less than the cost of 
hauling. 

Mr. GOODING. Whenever they are permitted a violation of 
the fourth-section clause they do so, and the interior pays for 
it. The pending bill can do only one thing. The bill only 
setties one question, and that is that the railroads shall not be 
permitted to charge more for the shorter haul than for the 
longer hanl. It does not go any further than that. If the 
Senator knows anything about the situation, he knows there 
has been a great lobby of railroad presidents and vice presi- 
dents stalking the Halls of Congress ever since the bill has been 
before the Senate and for a long time prior to thut. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho per- 
mit me to read to the Senator from Minnesota the ruling of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on this matter? 

Mr. GOODING, I think I have stated it very clearly. 

Mr. FESS. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. GOODING, I can not yield any further. It is going 
to be hard for me to get through even now, and I want to 
yield the floor to other Senators who want to speak to-day. 
The Senator from Ohio, in his remarks on last Saturday, said 
very positively that Senate bill 575 could not pass the Senate 
this year. At the same time he spoke about my geniai dis- 
position and how I had sat around the table and talked to 
Senators, and that it was for that reason that Senate bill 
2327 had passed the Senate by such an overwhelming majority 
of 54 to 23. 

Mr. FESS. I meant that as a compliment. 

Mr. GOODING. It was a left-handed compliment. The 
Senator might have meant it, but I have never been known 
to have a genial disposition. I was not favored with a genial 
disposition, I am sorry to say. The Senator meant possibly 
to add a little sarcasm; my friends will have a good laugh 
when they read about my genial disposition. They will say, 
“Tf he has one, he has found it since he went to Washington. 
He did not have one when he left Idaho.“ 

Mr. FESS. Oh, the Senator has a genial disposition. 

Mr. GOODING. No; I have not. I am sorry to say the 
Senator is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. FESS. I am reasoning from my own personal experi- 
ence. The Senator almost persuaded me. 

Mr. GOODING. If the Senator had given me a fair chance 
at him before he gaye it to somebody else, I might have per- 
suaded him. I am glad to have him insist, however, that it 
was not a left-handed compliment with a little sarcasm mixed 
in, but it was rather a reflection on the Senators who voted 
for my bill in the last session, which was a much more drastic 
measure than the pending bill, to say that any Senator can 
be controlled on a great public question by the influence of 
some genial Senator, God pity the American people if we are 
going to settle great public questions such as this by some one 
haying a genial disposition in the Senate. I hope the time 
will never come when personal influence will direct anybody 
in the Senate to cast his vote a certain way, and I do not think 
it happened at the time the previous long-and-short-haul 
measure Was passed. 

When Senators were left to cast their own votes unhampered 
and without a great railroad organization to influence them, 
such as we have had here lately, they voted overwhelmingly 
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for Senate bill 2327, more than 2 to 1. Now the Senator says 
that the pending bill can not pass. If it can not pass, it is not 
because of what the Senator has said. The Senator should 
not take any credit if the bill is defeated. The country knows 
where the credit belongs. It belongs to the great railroad 
lobby that has been liere in Washington. I haye known them 
to take Senators to lunch who yoted for Senate bill 2327, the 
long and short haul bill, in the last session, and I suppose they 
have that right. I have seen them stop Senators out here in 
the corridors. I haye seen them sitting in the Senate galleries 
looking down upon the Senate, hovering over it like buzzards 
I have seen in the West hovering over some animal whose life 
is fast flickering away, with the expectation of finally swoop- 
ing down upon his dead body and picking his bones. 

Those are the men who will be given credit for defeating the 
bill; not that they have had any influence upon Senators, mit 
they have aroused a lot of commercial clubs, although I do not 
know how they have been able to do it. How they can go into 
any city east of the west line of Indiana whose industries 
would have been paralyzed if these violations had been granted 
and influence that commercial club against this bill is hard for 
me to understand. That is a mystery to me, and yet they have 
been able to do it. They went out into North Dakota, as was 
shown here yesterday, after resolutions had been passed in- 
dorsing the Gooding bill, and persuaded that commercial club 
to change its opinion and have it send letters here stating that 
it did not mean what had been said when it passed the reso- 
lution indorsing the Gooding bill. When the only hope of 
breaking up the wheat fields is to bring industries up there, 
and when we can not have industries as long as we have dis- 
crimination in freight rates, I can not understand that attitude 
on the part of any commercial club. 

I want to correct the Senator from Ohio again. He said 
that only 10 per cent of the goods shipped to the Pacific coast 
go over the railroads. The actual table furnished by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shows that 22.6 per cent of all of 
the goods from the eastern ports go over the railroads to the 
Pacific coast. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Reference was made to the 47 articles that were 
covered in the application. The figures given in the report as 
to iron and steel articles moving from all the groups, A to J, 
inclusive, to the Pacific Coast States, show that the rail tonnage 
was nearly equal to the water tonnage in 1921, while in 1922 
the water tonnage was more than four times that by rail, and 
in 1923 was five and oue-half times. As to all of the commodi- 
ties covered by the application, 47 in number, it is shown that 
the railroad tonnage from all points to the terminals and the 
so-called back-haul territory in 1923 was 18 per cent and the 
water tonnage 82 per cent. My point was that if in 1923 it 
was only 18 per cent by rail and 82 per cent by water, then 
the statement that has been made that now 10 per cent only 
of the items under the application would be carried by rail is 
undoubtedly in error. 

Mr. GOODING. I will give the Senator the figures as 
given by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the decision 
denying the fourth-section application to the transcontinental 
railronds on 11 items. It is found on page 229, I will not 
take the time to read it all, because I have to hurry along. 

Mr. FESS. Take the 47 items. I was talking about the 
47 items. 

Mr. GOODING. These are selected items such as ammuni- 
tion and steel. 
Mr. FESS. 

by water. 

Mr. GOODING. I am referring only to 11 items. 

Mr. FESS. I suggest that the Senator give the figures as to 
the 47 items covered by my statement. 

Mr. GOODING. The records do not give them. The state- 
ment shows that 195,471 tons were curried by rail and 861.971 
tons were carried by water, so that 22.6 per cent were carried 
by rail. 

Mr. FESS. Those are the figures for 11 items. I have been 
talking about 47 items. I have a list of items here of which 
100 per cent go by water. 

Mr. GOODING. Here is what the majority of the com- 
mission has to say in their decision denying the application 
to the transcontinental railroads on 47 different commodities, 
on page 429: 

Eastern manufacturers and shippers also generally oppose the appli- 
cation. They contend that the reller sought is based on market compe- 
tion rather than water competition, and that such competition is not 
sufficient ground for fourth-section relief. They can see no justification 
for a basis of rates which will extend their natural advantage of prox- 
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imity to economical water transportation to territory far inland, and 
which will perhaps so seriously impair the earnings of the water lines 
as to result in the curtallment of service. Other eastern manufacturers 
are more particularly concerned with the disruption of the existing 
rate relationships which would be caused by the establishment of the 
proposed rates. It goes without saying that the water lines oppose the 
application. To the extent that the rail carriers would gain traffic, 
they would lose it. If, rather than see their business taken from them, 
they should reduce their port-to-port rates, the result would be a loss 
of revenue both to the water and to the ali-rail lines. Neither would 
gain, but both would lose. As above stated, carriers operating east of 
Chicago have not joined in the application, although urged to do so 
by the western lines. The Boston & Maine and New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroads, New England carriers, actively oppose it 

That many of the commodities embraced in the application move in 
considerable volume through the canal is evident from the record. This 
fs particularly true as to fron and steel. The efforts of the rail car- 
riers to ascertain the exact tonnages of the different commodities have 
not been entirely successful because of the differences between the 
water and rail classifications, but from examination of the records 
of the port authorities of the various ports they estimate that the move- 
ment by water of the particular items enumerated in their application 
@uring the six months from June to November, inclusive, 1923, aggre- 
gated 861,907 tons as compared with 195,471 tons all rail from all 
eastern defined districts to the ports, Los Angeles, and so-called back- 
haul territory In interior California, Oregon, and Washington, Their 
estimate of the tonnage of each commodity Is shown below: 


Commodity 


Tons 
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I should like to have some one tell me why great commer- 
cial clubs and organizations should be in favor of these viola- 
tions and against the Gooding bill, when they know that if 
those violations had been permitted it would have injured 
their own industries and their own cities. 

Mr. FESS. They do not know it. 

Mr. GOODING. Quite evidently they do not, but it must 
be true; it is true; it can not be otherwise. When the differ- 
ential is increased only a few cents, 5 or 10 cents, material 
injury may be wrought, but when it is increased as it is here, 
as much as 70 cents, paralysis is caused and there is nothing 
that can save the industries of the points discriminated against, 
as far as that particular trade is concerned, on the Pacific 
coast. 

In one of the hearings before the examiner of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the application of the transconti- 
neutal railroads for the violation of the fourth section from 
Chicago to Pacific coast points a gentleman from Bridgeport, 
Conn., who had an ammunition factory at Bridgeport and one 
in Chicago, stated that unless these violations for which he 
Was pleading were permitted it would mean that he would 
have to spend a million dollars in Bridgeport to enlarge his 
ammunition factory there to take care of the Pacific coast 
trade. Why should all of the country yield to Chicago on these 
violations and pay tribute to it? It is a good deal as the Sena- 
tor from Illinois stated. Chicago is the hub, and around it the 
rest of the country must revolve. 

What I am fighting for and pleading for is that we shall not 
continue a policy that drives the people all into the great 
cities at the expense of the interior. That is what viola- 
tions of the fourth section and discrimination toward the 
interior mean. They can mean nothing else. If we continue 
the practice, the time is coming when the institutions of this 
country will be fairly brought to a test. 

Here is Chicago appealing to the Government for protection 
against her own police force. A murder every day in the year 
is committed in that city, and crime is increasing at an alarm- 
ing rate, yet they are asking for violations which, if permitted, 
would destroy the West, so fur as the jobbing houses are 
concerned and the development of her industries. 

I sometimes wonder what is going to happen in the great 
centers of population in America when the time comes, as it 

¿will come, when millions are out of work, and the laboring 
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man hears his children crying for bread. I sometimes wonder 
what will happen in great cities like Chicago where organized 
criminals are running in droves like packs of wolves, where 
many have no respect for our institutions or for our laws; I 
wonder what is going to happen when the pinch of hunger 
comes. When men who have so little respect for our laws and 
our institutions become the leaders of mobs, what will be the 
result if we pursue this selfish policy and drive the people of 
the interior into the cities? It is estimated now that from three 
hundred to four hundred thousand men, women, and children’ 
are leaving the farm every year to go into the great cities. The 
urban population of America is increasing at an alarming rate. 
What are we going to do with them? Do Senators not wish: 
to give the people of the West a chance to have industries 
established there and to make this a bigger and better country? 

That is all we are fighting for, just what the people of the 
East have had for many years—freight rates without discrimi-! 
nation. Eyer since we haye had railroads the East has been 
so strong politically that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
did not dare to permit violations east of Chicago, outside of a 
few coal rates which were recently put in operation. I do 
not know how anyone can justify the action of the commission 
in allowing that. Why should one man pay more for the, 
freight on his coal to keep him warm than someone else who has 
the privilege of living in a great city, and who has everything 
that is convenient and everything that is worth living for as 
eompared to those dwelling in the country? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho yield 
at that point? 

Mr. GOODING. I do not think I-can yield any further, be- 
cause I have got to yield the floor very soon. 

Mr. President, if I may have the attention of the western 
Senators, I want to call their attention to what I call a most 
remarkable situation. Here is Omaha, Kansas City, and other 
Missouri River points fighting against Senate bill 575, and at 
the same time pleading that Chicago be granted the violations 
on the 47 different commodities to Pacific coast points that haye 
been discussed so much while this bill has been under con- 
sideration, and justified, especially by the Senator from Ohio 
as well as other Senators. Here is one of the most remarkable 
demonstrations, in my judgment, of the power the railroad 
organization has over our commercial bodies that the country 
has ever witnessed. It has always been my understanding 
that any city or any industry that had the lowest freight rate 
to any market had the best chance of selling in that market, 
but here is Omaha, as well as other Missouri River points, 
willing to set aside the advantage of a shorter haul of from 
500 to 1,000 miles to the Pacific coast points than Chicago and 
to wipe out their differential and give Chicago the same freight 
rate to Pacitic coast points if these violations on the 47 differ- 
ent commodities had been granted instead of denied. 

With Chicago's well-orgunized industries and with plenty of 
capital to buy raw materials in great «juantities, I ask what 
chance Omaha or any other Missouri River point would have 
in the markets of the Pacific coast with Chicago enjoying the 
same freight rate? I want to call the attention of the Senators 
of Nebraska to the advantage that Omaha now has in freight 
rates over Chicago, which they seem to be quite willing for 
some reason or other to surrender, but for what reason I am 
at a loss to understand. The Senators from Nebraska, I under- 
stand, have been flooded with telegrains asking them to vote, 
against the Gooding bill. Let me show the Senators from 
Nebraska what would have happened to Omaha if these appli- 
cations of the transcontinental railroads for violations of the 
fourth section of the interstate commerce act had been granted. 

The freight rate on ammunition from Chicago is $1.40 per 
hundred. 

Mr. NORRIS. To what point? 

Mr. GOODING. From Chicago to San Franciseo and all 
Pacific coast points. The present rate on ammunition from 
Omaha to Pacific coast points is $1.26 per hundred. There is a 
differential in favor of Omaha of from 8 cents to 16 cents per 
hundred on all of the 47 different commodities upon which the 
transcontinental railroads were asking for violations. If this 
application had been granted, all of these differentials would 
have been wiped out and freight would have passed through 
Omaha from Chicago carried on to Pacific coast points for 
the same rate Omaha would have to pay. Omaha, Kansas 
City, and St. Joseph were all willing to give Chicago the same 
freight rate to the Pacifie coast points on packing-house prod- 
ucts—that is, lard and lard substitutes, surrendering their 
present differential of 16 cents per hundred. 

Mr. President, I offer for the Recorp another table showing 
the present and proposed rate on a number of commodities | 
from Chicago, Omaha, and Denver to Pacific coast points; also) 
the difference that exists at the present time, as well as the} 
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difference that would exist if the application of the transconti- 
nental railroads had been granted. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the table is ordered printed. 
Present rate and differences in rates from Chicago, Omaha, and Denver, to Pacific coast 


points on various commodities; also rates proposed by western transcontinental cur- 
viers and resulting differences 


1 
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Present rate and differences in rales from Chicago, Omaha, and Denver, to Pacific coast 
points on various commoditics; rates proposed by western transcontinental car- 
fiers and resulting differences—Continued 


Commodity posed es 
under | rate 
Iron and steel—Continued. 

Pipe, wrought iron or steel. $1.00 | $0.25 
etc, (minimum weight 1.00 13 
40,000 Pounds). [Denver 98 ⁵ð 2. 

Pipe, wrought iron or steel, 85 15 
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number of steel articles 5 80 10 
there is a reduction of 1544 Denver 77 2 61 1535 


cents per 100 pounds, but 
Chicago has u reduction on 
the same articles of from 20 
cents to 35 cents per 100 
pounds), 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, can the Senator give the rate 
to some of the Interior points in Nebraska? 

Mr. GOODING. I am going to give them on steel and iron 
in a moment. I can give them on dry goods now. The rate on 
dry goods to Ogallala, Nebr., is $1.48. I am talking now about 
freight to the Pacific coast points, but all interior points would 
have paid a higher freight rate than the through rate if the 
application for fourth-section violations had been granted west 
of Ogullala. 

Not only will Omaha yield all of the advantages that she 
now enjoys by being nearer the const than Chicago, but the 
same is true of all river points. Even Denver, a thousand miles 
nearer Pacific coast points than Chicago, will surrender every 
advantage that she has. In other words, with exceptions of 
some steel products, the transcontinental railroads propose to 
heul freight from Chicago to San Francisco for the same rate 
that they will haul it from Denver. 

The rate on ammunition from Denver is the same as it is 
from Omaha. The differential at the present time as between 
Chicago and Denver to Pacifice coast points is 14 cents a hun- 
dred. On cotton goods, however, the differential is 17 cents a 
hundred in favor of Denver. That is all to be waived. The 
only advantage that Denyer would be given if the violations 
were permitted would be on some steel articles, on which the 
rate would be reduced 15 cents a hundred. That rate would 
apply, however, not so much to Denver, but to Pueblo, from 
which point to San Francisco and coast points the rate on stect 
would be 6144 cents a hundred. The differential at the present 
time between Chicago and Denver, or Pueblo, is 23 cents a 
hundred. If the violations had been allowed the differential 
would have been only 18 cents a hundred. On horseshoes the 
present rate from Denver or Pueblo is 77 cents a hundred, and 
the differential on horseshoes between Chicago and Denver, or 
Pueblo, to Pacific coast points is 23 cents a hundred; but the 
rate is going to be increased on horseshoes from Denver. Den- 
ver is going to be given the Chicago rate; the rate is to be in- 
creased to 80 cents; so that they will have an increase of 3 
cents on horseshoes. On iron pipe they have a differential at 
the present time of 29 cents over Chicago to Pacific coast 
points, but if these violations should be permitted they will 
only have a differential of 4 cents. 

On lard and lard substitutes they have a differential at the 
present time of 16 cents. All that, however, is to be waived. 
Yet there is a packing house at Denver, which is a theusand 
miles nearer the Pacific coast points than is Chicago. Denver 
is surrendering every advantage it now enjoys in the interest 
of Chicago. 

T have here, Mr. President, a most interesting table, to which 
I want to call the attention of Senators. At Pueblo there is 
located the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., an industry that has 
been struggling for existence. The rate on stecl products from 
Pueblo to Denver, a distance of 122 miles, is 1814 cents a hun- 
dred. Tue rate from Chicago to Omaha, a distance of 488 
miles—and it should read from Gary, Ind., because Gary, Ind., 
is in the Chicago district—is 35 cents a hundred. The rate 
from Pueblo to Sterling, Colo., a distance of 263 miles, is 63 
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cents a hundred, while the rate from Chicago or from Gary, 
Ind., to Fremont, 530 miles from Chicago, is 40% cents a 
hundred. 

The rate from Pueblo to North Platte, a distance of 400 miles, 
is 67 cents a hundred. The rate from Chicago to Columbus, 
575 miles, is 5214 cents a hundred. 

The rate from Pueblo to Kearney, Nebr., 495 miles, is 69 
cents n hundred. The rate from Chicago to Grand Island, 637 
miles, is 62 cents a hundred. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
there? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course J am familiar with the geography 
of those towns and know their proximity, comparatively speak- 
ing, and know the distance between them; but the ordinary 
person, who is not familiar with Grand Island or Kearney or 
North Platte, will not understand the importance of the figures 
that the Senator is giving. He gives the rate from Pueblo, for 
instance, to North Platte; then he gives the rate from Chicago 
to Columbus or Grand Island. Why does he not give it to the 
same town? The rate would be the same I think. 

Mr. GOODING. One is going east and the other is going 
west. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but, for instance, take Grand Island, 
Nebr. Suppose you want to buy some steel. The question is 
whether you will buy it at Pueblo or at Chicago. If you buy 
it at Chicago, it is shipped west. If you buy it at Pueblo, 
it is shipped east. It does not give very much information 
now unless you give the rate from Chicago and the rate from 
Puehlo to Grand Island, where you want to use the steel. You 
do not give it that way. You give it to another town which 
I happen to know is close at hand; but the ordinary person, 
hearing the Senator or reading his remarks in the Recorp, not 
understanding how these towns are located, would not under- 
stand the force of his argument. 

I am mentioning that only to do what I thought might be 
of assistance to the Senator. 

Mr. GOODING. What I am trying to show is that the rate 
westbound from Chicago on a mileage basis is very much less 
than it is eastbound. I am trying to show the discrimination 
on a mileage basis. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator shows that. 

Mr. GOODING. Of course, in showing the towns, the Sena- 
tor will understand that the mileage is not the same westbound 
as it is eastbound to uny two towns. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. GOODING. So I can not show the towns, as the Senator 
would ask me to do, for that reason. 

Mr. NORRIS. I take it that the rate, for instance, on steel 
from Chicago to Grand Island would be just the same as 
though it were shipped to Kearney. 

Mr. GOODING. Westbound? 

Mr. NORRIS. Les. z 

Mr. GOODING. I am placing a table in the Recor that 
I am sure will give the Senator all the information he asks for. 

Mr. NORRIS. They would be, I presume, in that instance 
exactly the same. 2 

Mr. GOODING. The point I am trying to make is that, as 
far us the steel industry in Pueblo is concerned, they are de- 
nied the right to do business through discrimination in freight 
rates almost at their very doors, 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the. Seantor is showing that very 
forcefully. 

Mr. GOODING. That is the point I wanted to make clear. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought it might be adyantageous to show 
that not only is Pueblo discriminated against, and we ought to 
consider that, but Pueblo is only one place; that the other 
towns that could buy the product in the vicinity, and that 
would buy it if the freight rate permitted them, are also dis- 
criminated against. 

Mr. GOODING. That is very true, because if they had a 
freight rate eastbound on a mileage basis the same as is given 
to the great steel plant at Gary, Ind., westbound, Pueblo would 
be able to give Nebraska a very much cheaper freight rate, 
which would mean cheaper steel for the people of Nebraska 
and a greater market for the steel plant at Pueblo. The dis- 
tance from Pueblo to Omaha is 683 miles; the rate on steel is 
71% cents per hundred. If Pueblo was given the same freight 
rate on a mileage basis to Omaha that is given to the steel 
plant at Gary, Ind., Pueblo would have a freight rate of 45 
cents per hundred instead of 71½ cents per hundred. If Pueblo 
was given the same freight rate on a mileage basis westbound 
to Pacific coast points that is given to the great steel plant 
at Gury, Ind., to Pacific coast points, Pueblo, instead of puying 
77 cents per hundred on steel, which it is at the present time, 
would only pay 62 cents per hundred, and they would have a 
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differential over Gary, Ind., of 38 cents per hundred. This 
would give the steel plant at Pueblo a chance to live and com- 
pete with the great steel plant at Gary, Ind., for the Pacific 
coast markets, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recor at this point the tables to which I have just referred. 

There being no objection, the tables were ordered to be 
printed in the Ruconb, as follows: 


Wrought iron and steel 
[80,000-pound car] 


i Rate per | Rate per 
Distance 100 | car-mile 
From Gary, Ind., to— Miles 
Omaha, Nebr..--. 516 0. 35 $0, 55 
Fremont, Nebr 546 40505 oh: 
Columbus, Nebr._- 591 5214) 72 
Grand Island, Nebr 653 62 7 
ReNo 695 - 68 70 
North Platte, Nebr. 2c 790 7 7 
Flerling, Colo 927 87 75 
Denver,. Colo 1, 42 5 63 
From Pueblo, N. N 

Denver, Colo 122 1814 1.21 
Sterling, Colo 263 +6 1.91 
North Platte, Nebr. 400 67 1.34 
8 Nebr... .-.. 495 69 1,12 
Grand Island, Nebr.. 538 69 1,02 
Columbus, Nebr 600 09 92 
Freemont, Nebr. : 645 69 85 
Omaha Nébrisc ssc ate oes oes ees 683 15 +83 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, is not the argnment often made 
that coming from the west east they have so many empty cars? 

Mr. GOODING. The records of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission show that the empty-car movement on the trans- 
continental railroads is lighter both eastbound and westbound 
than on any other railroads in the United States. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Would it be of advantage to the West to pay a 
less rate upon the less amount that is going west than is paid 
going east? You are paying a less freight, according to the 
Senator, it is true, going east per car-mile than going west. 

Mr. GOODING, What my people are arguing for is a freight 
rate on a mileage basis somewhere near what the rest of the 
country has. We do not care whether it is eastbound or 
westbound; we are willing to pay just as high a freight rate 
as the people of any other State pay. We are not willing to 
pay any more. 

Mr. FESS. Then the Senator does not agree with the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. GOODING. Oh, yes; I do. 
stood the Senator at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think my friend from Ohio 
has not understood the figures that the Senator from Idaho is 
giving. 1 based by question and my suggestion entirely on the 
figures he has given. 

Mr. FHSS. I put those figures in the Recorp last Saturday. 

Mr. GOODING. It is not strange that the Senator can not 
understand discrimination in freight rates. I think he stated 
here on the floor of the Senate that in his early life he taught 
political economy. I never saw a political economist who did 
not get away from the touch of the common people. The 
Senator is something of an exception, I think, in that re- 
spect. He is not a free trader, as most of them are. I do 
not believe that he believes altogether in the doctrine of the 
Survival of the fittest, which most of the political economists 
do; but he has never had a real touch of the school of experi- 
ence, as the people in the West have in the case of these dis- 
criminations, or he would not discuss the bill as he does. Of 
course, all of his discussion all the way through shows that 
he has not come in touch with the real things of life, or he 
would not sit up here and say he would be willing to take 
a discrimination against his own State if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission said it was right. I am not willing to take 
discrimination in freight rates from any body of men as 
against any State, more especially when I know that at least 
some of the members of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are dominated by the railroads. 

For discrimination in freight rates will destroy any indus- 
try, any city, or any State in the Union. I am going to de- 
mand for the people of my State the same rights and the same 
privileges that the Interstate Commerce Commission has giyen 
the people east of Chicago where the discrimination in freight 
rates has never been permitted to destroy industry. I do not 
propose that the Interstate Commerce Commission, or any body 
of men, shall have the right to force discrimination in freight 
rates upon my State. 


I do not think you under- 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the Senator has a less rate going 
east because he has a larger cargo going east than going west. 
Does he not like that discrimination? 

Mr. GOODING. That is not violation. I want to say to the 
Senator that the Interstate Commerce Commission has served 
some parts of this country most magnificently. I can under- 
stand the eonfidence that you have in them; your industries 
have never suffered from violations; and if we are going to 
legislate here on the basis of selfish interest then this bill 
should not pass; but the situation is different if you are going 
to permit the development of our water transportation. The 
grent forces of nature have been more kind to America than 
to any other country in the world, because we haye more great 
rivers in America than there are in any other country on 
earth, nnd we have an opportunity to develop more power 
than any Other country with the exception of Africa. While 
we have only about 6 per cént of the world’s population, yet 
we produce 25 per cent of all the gold, 45 per cent of all the 
silver, 60 per cent of all the coal, 40 per cent of the lead, 43 
per cent of the copper, 25 per cent of all the wheat of the 
world, and so on down. Ours is n most wonderful country; and 
vet you go on here driving people out of the interior into your 
cities, all through a policy that you stand here and defend, 
and say you would even permit it as against your own indus- 
tries if the Interstate Commerce Commission said it was right. 

Oh, I like your simplicity; I like your confidence and your 
faith in other men; but you go a long way further than I am 
willing to go, 

I am not going to place the prosperity and happiness of the 
people of my State in the hands of any body of men, I do not 
care who they are; and if this Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion does not suit the railroads, they will have one that will, 
and I do not care what party controls this Government. They 
are the biggest force in all the world to-day, and to a large 
extent they are dominating the Government. 

Go back and look at the wrecks—the wreck of the Alton, 
the wreck of the Frisco, the wreck of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford and cther eastern roads, and now look at 
the wreck of the Milwaukee; and yet you seem to have confi- 
dence in the men who, I am sorry to say, have played too big 
a part in the affairs of this Government; and you yourself 
would be willing to submit to discriminations in freight-rates 
against your own industries and your own State if the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission suid it was right. 

Mr. FESS. Would the Senator vote to abolish the Interstate 
Commerce Commission? 

Mr. GOODING. No; I would not. I have a very high 
respect for some members of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. It has been improved very much of late years. 
Thank God for that! If it had not been, those violations 
would have been granted and your industries would have been 
imperiled. 

Mr. FESS. No violations have been granted since 1918 
touching the intermountain country. 

Mr. GOODING. Oh, there bave been violations put in the 
Rercord eastbound that have been granted since that time. 

Mr. FESS. I refer to the water route. 

Mr. GOODING. I refer to the water route—violations that 
were put in as against the farmers, the bean growers, the 
frult growers even in the interior in California, since 1918. 

Mr. FESS. Violations going east? 

Mr, GOODING. Going east. 

Mr, FESS. That is to your advantage. 

Mr. GOODING. Oh, yes; I know the Senator thinks so. 

Mr. FESS. I thought the Senator said he had the violations, 
and I was saying he did not haye them. 

Mr. GOODING. We have the peak of freight rate all the 
time. Did the Senator hear the statement made the other day 
as to the dividends that were paid by the Oregon Short Line, 
which pusses through my State? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I heard them. 

Mr. GOODING. They paid a stock dividend in one year of 
$72,000,000. The capital stock of the railroad was only a little 
more than $27,000,000. In the same year they paid a cash divi- 
dend of $68,000,000, all in one year; and not as big dividends 
as that, but dividends similar to that, have been paid for a 
number of years, 

Mr. FESS. Does the Senator's bill remedy that? 

Mr. GOODING. Not at all. It does not touch it, 

Mr. FESS. I thought not. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I ask permission to print in 
connection with my remurks certain tables and data to which 
I have referred. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the RECORD: 
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FOURTH-SECTION VIOLATIONS Now ix Errrct 
SULPHUR 

In 1922, when the Commerce Commission denied the general west- 
bound application, it did grant fourth-scction violations on sulphur 
moving from Texas and Louisiana ports to Paeille coast ports, as 
follows: k 

From Texas and Louisiana ports to California ports, 55 cents per 
hundred; to intermediate points, 83.5 cents per hundred. 

From Texas and Louisiana ports to north Pacific coast ports, 65 
cents per hundred; to intermediate points, like Payette, $1 per hundred. 

These are now in effect. 

. 9 * + * » * 
EAST BOUND FROM CALIVORNIA PORTS ` 

In 1922, when the Commerce Commission denied the general west- 
bound application, it granted an application for fourth-section viola- 
tions eastbonnd from California ports via the rail-and-water route of 
the Southern Pacific Ralirond, This road operates a fleet of steamers 
from Galveston to New York City. The Southern Pacific hauls the 
goods from California ports by rail to Galveston and there loads on 
boats for shipment to New York. 

In this violation a Jower rate was granted from California terminal 
cities, like San Francisco and Los Angeles, to New York than the rate 
from interior California cities or Arizona cities to New York. This 
discrimination was for the purpose of taking eastbound traffic away 
from the Panama Canal boats, The violations granted follows: 


Rate from | Rate from 


3 diate points 

other ter- Such as 

minals to. | Arizona to 

Now York ha ia 
i 


St . da dace EAS $0. 77 $0. 835 
— 3 70 1. 05 
Canned goods -nne 5 70 1. 05 
Dried fruits In boxes x - 80 1,25 
Dried fruits in sacks.. ee 1.00 1.45 
T 70 02 


THE MIAMI CASE 

On July 7, 1925, the Interstate Commerce Commission granted appli- 
cation No. 12378 permitting the railroads to violate the long and short 
hanl law on freight from Jacksonville, Fla., to Miami. 

The reason for this, of course, wus to permit the rail lines to take 
the business away from the boat lines along the coast of Florida. 
And, mind you, this was done when the railroads of Florida were so 
overloaded with traffic as to have a virtual freight blockade. Yet, with 
the railroads blockaded and unable to handle the business, they applied 
for and secured from the Interstate Commerce Commission fourth- 
section relief to take traffic away from the boat lines that were reliev- 
ing the congestion, 

* . . * * * * 
THE WISCONSIN PAPER CASE 


Last summer the Interstate Commerce Commission granted the famous 
Wisconsin paper case. It was an application by the railroads for long-and- 
short-haul yiolations from International Falls and other Wisconsin 
points to New Orleans in order to drive New England paper out of 
the Gulf-coast market. The Commerce Commission granted this appli- 
cation. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris La Follette Sackett 
Bayard Hess Lenroot Sheppard 
Bingham Fletcher McKellar Shipstead 
lease Frazier cLean Shortridge 
Borah George McNary Simmons 
Bratton Gillett Means Smith 
Brookhart Glass Metcalf Smoot 
Broussard Gof Moscs Stanfield 
Bruce Gooding Neel Stephens 
Butler Hale Norris Swanson 
Cameron Harreld Nye Trammell 
Capper Harris Oddie son 
Caraway Harrison Overman adsworth 
Copeland Howell Pepper Walsh 
Couzens Johnson Phipps Warren 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Dine Watson 
Dencen Jones, Wash. Pittman Weller 
Edge Kendrick Ransdell Wheeler 
Edwards Keyes Reed, Pa, Williams 
Urnst King Robinson, Ark. Wits 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Nighty Senators having answered 
to their names, there is a quorum present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr, 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
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passed without amendment the bill (S. 3377) to amend sec- 
tion 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 
THE PROHIBITION LAW 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, only a few minutes remain 
before the Senate is to go into executive session, but I would 
like to begin some observations that I desire to make on the 
speech delivered by the senior Senator from Tennessee [| Mr. 
MoKELLAR] in this Chamber on the 13th iustant with respect 
to prohibition. 

Of course, I do not propose to enter one way or the other 
upon the old classical arguments touching that subject. I 
haye repeatedly pointed out in the Senate that ever since 
the enactment of the Volstead Act there has been a steady in- 
créase from year to year in arrests under that act, and also 
in conyictions under the act, and I have also repeatedly called 
the attention of the Senate to the fact that from year to 
year since the enactment of the Volstead Act, in every city 
of this country, Bast, West, North, and South, there has been 
a stendy increase in arrests for drunkeuness. 

In view of the recent report of Miss Willebrandt to the 
Department of Justice, I might add to what I have said 
that last year witnessed a large incrense in the number of 
inmates in every Federal penitentiary in the United States. 
For illustration, the inerense in the number of inmates in 
the penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans., was 450; in the 
penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., 405; and in the much smaller 
penitentiary at McNeil Island, Wash., 58. Those penal institu- 
tions ure hardly able to furnish cubic space enough to ac- 
commodate the hapless victims of prohibition. Indeed, to 
such a point have things arrived that a man is almost dis- 
posed to think that in the course of a few years’ time one 
half of the inhabitants of the United States will be in the 
penitentiaries and the other half will be drunk, and there 
will be nobody to look after the commonweaith at all. 

When the Senator from Tennessee was making the address 
to which I have referred one of his exhibits brought out the 
fact that no less than 90 per cent of all the convictions in 
criminal cases in one of the Federal districts of Tennessee 
are convictions for violations of the Volstead Act. The United 
States district attorney for the State of New Jersey a few 
months ago stated that 90 per cent of all convictions in the 
Federal courts of the State of New Jersey were of that char- 
acter. It has been recently stated by the Department of Jus- 
tice that in 71 out of 51 Federal districts in the United States 
upward of 50 per cent of all the convictions in criminal cases 
are convictions under the Volstead Act. 

As I have intimated, it is no part of my purpose to-day 
to linger upon those indisputable facts; but there are just 
two or three features of the speech delivered by the Senator 
from Tennessee upon which I wish to dweil. First of all, 
he stid: 


More than three and a half years ago the Manufacturers Record 
of Baltimore published letters from seyeral hundreds of the foremost 
business men, manufacturers, bankers, farmers, educators, and pro- 
fessional men in the country, giving their views about the moral and 
economic value of prohibition. It appears that 98% per cent of the 
reports showed they were in favor of some sort of prohibition, while 
8514 per cent were for strict prohibition. Only 7 per cent wanted 
wine and beer, while 2.75 per cent were undecided and 144 per cent 
were opposed to prohibition. 


The circumstances surrounding those facts are these: In 
1917 a large number of business men, farmers, educators, and 
professional men, fo use the language of the Manufacturers 
Record, addressed a memorial to Congress suggesting that it 
take the necessary steps to bring about prohibition, Among 
the memorialists was Judge Elbert H. Gary, the president of 
the United States Steel Corporation. The statement has been 
made in the press that, notwithstanding his ardor about pro- 
hibition, his own habits are not those of a prohibitionist. 
That statement, to my knowledge, has been several times made 
in the press, and it has been made upon the floor of the Senate, 
and so far it has never been denied. Another one of those 
memorialists was Thomas A. Edison, of New Jersey. I trust 
he is net as familiar with “Jersey lightning” as he is with all 
other forms of electricity, 

In 1922 the Manufacturers Record addressed a letter to all 
these memorialists—1,000 in number, the Record says they 
were—and asked them whether they were still of the same 
mind as they were when they signed the memorial. At the 
sime time, we are told by the Record, it addressed a similar 
inguiry to several hundred other leading manufacturers, whose 
views about prohibition were entirely unknown to the Record, 
and to about 100 iron aud steel men, who had at different 
times informed the Record that they favored prohibition. The 
Record states that the replies of 9844 per cent of the persons 
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inquired of showed that they were in favor of some sort of 
prohibition, and 85½ per cent of those were in favor of 
strict prohibition; so the Record tells us. Some of the memo- 
rialists, we are further told by the Record, could not be reached 
because they were abroad, and some because they were dead, 
and some did not answer, Later on, in 1925, a business man 
in New York addressed a letter to the Record stating that it 
would be a good idea for it to make a survey of the business 
men who had given those replies. The survey was made by 
the Record and the response, it declares, was overwhelmingly 
in favor of prohibition. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 3 o'clock having 
arrived, under the wnanimous-consenit agreement the nomina- 
tion of Thomas F. Woodlock to be a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will be considered in executive session. 
The Sergeant at Arms will clear the galleries and close the 
doors. 

Thereupon the Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. After 2 hours and 30 minutes spent in 
executive session, the doors were reopened. 

KNOW TENNESSEE 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, there has recently been 
conducted in Tennessee by the Nashville Banner aud other 
newspapers of that State a most praiseworthy and enlightening 
campaign on “ Know Tennessee.” Public meetings were held 
and speeches made in many parts of the State. Prizes were 
offered by these newspapers for the best addresses on “ Know 
Tennessee,” and great enthusiasm and interest were aroused; 
and the historical, educational, agricultural, commercial, in- 
dustrial, and natural resources of Tennessee were splendidly set 
forth. 

The campaign ended with a tremendous mass meeting in 
Nashville on last Saturday. The two prize winners were Mr. 
Hammond Fowler, of Rockwood, Tem.. winning the first prize. 
and Mr. James N. McCord, of Lewisburg, winning the second 
prize. I have copies of these addresses, and they are most in- 
teresting and instructive. I ask unanimous consent that they 
may be published in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the addresses were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorn, as follows: 


Mr. Fowinn's ADDRESS 


The oration delivered by Hammond Fowler, of Rockwood, which was 
awarded first honors by the judges in the final contest of the“ Know 
Tennessee campaign at Tennessee War Memorial Auditorium Satur- 
day night, carrying with it the award of the handsome silver trophy 
und $500 in money, and which was broadcast from station WSM at 
11 o'clock Saturday night, is in fall as follows: 

“To appreciate fully the remarkable extent of Tennessee's many-sided 
progress let us first retrace the winding trail of time to a day which 
men still living can recall. Tennessee in 1866 was a State truly exem- 
piifying a great Tennesscean’s description of the postwar South—“ & 
land that has known sorrow and moistened it with tears, a land fur- 
rowed and riven by the plowshare of war and pillowed with the graves 
of her dead.” 

“No other State had been so torn with fratricidal strife and bitter- 
ness: no other State save Virginia has been the scene of so many bloody 
conflicts of American arrayed against American. Tennessee in 1866 
was in a condition of utter ruin; her social, economic, and political 
system in upheayal and her population rent into bitterly hostile secc- 
tional factions which eyed each other with enmity and suspicion. 
Educationally she plumbed the lowest depths. Politically an unrepre- 
sented mockery of government forced the respecting white element to 
the extremity of organizing the original Ku-Mlux Klan for upholding 
society and administering a measure of justice. 

„It is indeed a dark and distressing background, but one which brings 
out the subsequent achievements of Tennessee in bold relief and adds 
new glory to the volunteer State's hervic rise from war's ashes and 
reconstruction’s cramping shackles, 

„o attempt to enumerate in the brief space of 20 minutes every 
noteworthy phase of Tennessee's progress, resources, und opportunities 
is as futile as an attempt to dip up the Mississipp! River with a 
gourd—indced, it would be a task to set them forth adequately in as 
many hours, - 

“ STATE'S GREAT SEAL 

“In casting about for means of selecting the phases of most impor- 
tance, I was impressed with the motto upon the State's great seal, 
‘Agriculture—Commerce,’ and, interpreting the latter in the larger 
sense of producing articles of commerce, I shall seek to show how 
altogether appropriate for the present age is the State emblem designed 
by our forefathers. 5 

“Since the days of Rome and Babylon agricultural strength has con- 
stituted the ultimate strength of every important nation, and Ten- 
nessee's agricultural richness is almost unbounded, Agriculturally. 
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Tennessee, while but thirty-third in size, ranks twentieth among the 
States and hotds fourth place in the South—the South of this discus- 
Kion being not alone the territory eust of the Mississippi and south of 
the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, but a vast and varied empire reaching 
from the upper waters of Chesapeake Bay or the desert land where 
New Mexico joins Texas, comprising one-third of all the States ef the 
Union. Situated In the heart of this grenter Southland, Tennessee is 
a veritalle demonstration farm for the whole United States. 

“Within Tennessee's borders every crop recorded in the Federal cen- 
Bus- kave only rice, Sugar, and tropical fruita—is grown, Tennessee 
has forged to the front so rapidly that from 1900 to 1923 the value of 
her crops and livestock increased sixfold. 


“GRMaT CORN Crop 


“For 15 years Tennessee's corn crop has been the largest in the South, 
except the immense State of Texas, and last year, handicapped by a 
drought unprecedented siuce the establishment of the Weather Bureau, 
Tentiesseo farmers raised a corn crop valued at more than $56,000,000. 
If ground into menl and put up in 24-pound sacks, it would suffice to 
pave a 96-foot roadbed the entire length of the Meimphis-to-Bristol 
highway, with meal bags laid one against another. 

“Tnereasiug her tobacco crop 700 per cent in the past quarter century, 
Tonnessee last year reached third place in the South as a tobacco- 
growing State. Jf all Tennessee's 1925 tobacco were rolled Into 
cigarettes it would take one man, stirting to-night, smoking one every 
five minutes, and keeping it up 24 hours a day, on down through the 
ages till the year 58,926 to consume the entire crop. 

“Tor 1925 cotton crop amounted to a half million bales of the snowy 
substance, If Tennessee soldiers to-day faced an invading foe behind 
cotton ramparts as they did to save New Orleans in 1815, they might 
place Tennessee's bales end to end and have a far-flung battle line ex- 
tending from the field where Andrew Jackson smashed the flower of 
the British Army northward to a lofty hilltop where “ Old Hickory,” 
living in imperisbable bronze, mounts guard beside the State capitol at 
Nashville, 

*Tonnessec's striking agricultural diversification is indicated by the 
fact that she ranks sixth in the Nation and third in the South in per- 
centuge of human food grown locally, only 22 per cent of the State's 
provisions coming from outside her own borders. Value of her farm 
property exceeds one and a quarter billion dollars—and over half of 
her population is engaged in agriculture. 

“RECLAIMED LAND 


“An illuminating commentary on the enterprise and energy of west 
Tennessee farmers is the fact that, though the State's area unfit for 
cullivation without drainage is n mere fraction of that in most South- 
ern States, drainage enterprises representing un outlay of over 
$3,000,000 have reclaimed un acrenge in that section larger than all of 
Scott, Sumner, or Haywood Counties, and made tillable fields of alluvial 
soil as rich ag the valley of the Nile, from which truck farmers have 
cleared as high as $500 per acre in a single year. 

“Tennessee hus long been famous as a livestock State, sharing with 
Wentucky the distinction of breeding the finest and fastest horses, and 
with Missouri that of being the home of the original hay-burning 
tractor, whose clongated ears have waved beside the American flag in 
every war and whose flying beels have been the inspiration for humor- 
ists the world over. Despite the eneroachment of Detroit there were 
over half a million horses and mules on Teonessee farms at the begin- 
ning of the present year. 

* Tennessee is rapidly becoming the dairy center not alone of the 
South but of the Nation. A State that 15 years ago was buying her 
butter from Wisconsin is now manufacturing this golden product— 
golden in more ways than one—to the amount of over 13,000,000 
pounds each year. The State has 16 cheese factories, 125 creameries, 
and on annual output of dairy products larger than any Southern State 
except Missouri. 

“ STRAWRERRY CROP 


“Tennessee leads the Nation in strawberry growing, shipping In 1924 
3.700 cars of the ruby fruit, valued at $15,000,000. In 1925 Tennes- 
see's peach crop amounted to over 1,800,000 bushels, selling for more 
than $5.000,000, while the peach-growing industry is in its infancy. 
Tennessee peaches have been marketed in all the large cities of the 
North and East, and even found their way into Canada and across the 
Atlantic to England. 

“The Volunteer State leads the South In the poultry industry, the 
value of her poultry and eggs increasing nearly 250 per cent in the 
Inst 15 years and reaching in 1924 $29,000,000. Nashville and 
Morristown are the greatest southern poultry-shipping centers, while 
Knoxville has the South's largest chick hatchery, sending its cheepy, 
fluffy, day-old products throughout the Northern and Eastern States. 

“And now, after n brief airplane view of some outstanding aspects 
of Tennessee's agricultural greatness, let us bend our course to the 
fields of commerce and industry. Latest census figures show over 
4,500 industrial plants within the State, engaged in 135 different 
lines of manufacturing, with an Invested capital of $410,000,000. From 
1021 to 1923 the value of Tennessee's industrial output increased 48 
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per cent, while reliahle estimates for 1925 place the total at the 
princely sum of over $700,000,000, an increase of 25 per cent over 
1923, nearly 100 per cent over 1921, and 3,000 per cent over 1880. 
The States leading manufacturing industry in 1923 was knit goods, 
with $40,060,000 output, while the following ranged from $35,000,000 
to $39,000,000: limber and timber; cotton goods, flour and grain mill 
products; railroad repair shops; planing-mill products; cottonseed 
oil; foundry and machine shops; printing and publishing; furniture; 
ice cronm; und confectionery. 

“Tennessee loads the South in the rayon industry, the du Pont 
interests at Nashville and European capital at Blizabethton having 
under construction plants representing an investment of some $30,- 
000,000 fer the manufneture of this artificial silk, which has assumed 
great importance in the world’s commerce. P 

“In the gunrter century closing last year, Tennessee iucreased the 
number of active spindles in ber cotton mills over 400 per cent, having 
a half-million turning in 1925, while the percentage of total spindles 
active was larger than that of Massachusetts, New England's greatest 
textile State. Prophetic of similar action in other industries and typi- 
eal of southern textile supremacy, two Massachusetts cotton mills were 
dismantled in 1924 and moved to new locations in Tennessec, the New 
England of Dixie! East ‘Tennessee has become America’s greatest 
staple hosiery-miking region, The South's largest blanket factory is 
in a middle Tennessee town. Tennessee ranks third in the South as a 
flour and grist milling State, Nashville making more flour than any 
other southern city; she is third in the South in furniture manufac- 
turing, first in stoves and ranges, first In the world in cotton-seed oil 
products. She leads the South In printing and publishing, the largest 
southern priuting establishment being in an cast Tennessee town, while 
Nashville publishes more religious periodicals than any other city in 
America. 

“ Tennessee is second in the South in mining iron ore and manufacture 
of pig iron, producing nearly 300,000 tons of ore and a quarter million 
tons of iron in 1923, The first coal-using iron furnace south of the 
Ohio River was in Rockwood, where the original company still makes 
iron with a record of 53 years of uninterrupted 24-hour-a-day pro- 
duction, 

“ MANY FORESTS 


“From Tennessee's 12,000,000 acres of forest land, containing 140 
species of trees, were cut 451,000,000 feet of timber in 1921, while 
standing timber is estimated at 65,000,000,000 feet. A report issued by 
the State forestry division only two days ago places the 1925 output 
of milis in 22 countles at 575,000,000 feet, and says ‘no hardwood ` 
timber lands in the United States have a greater potential value than 
of the Cumberland Plateau in Tennessee.’ Cut-over lands will repro- 
duce a timber crop more rapidly than in any other section of the 
United States, owing to the long growing season and abundant rainfall, 
Memphis is the world's greatest hardwood market, with Nashville 
second, 

In 1923 Tennessee stood thirteenth in the Nation and third in the 
South in electrical output, while the potential hydroelectric power 
awaiting development along her rivers challenges the imagination of 
the most visionary dreamer and leaves the brain dizzy in an attempt 
to conceive of its immensity. Conservative engineers who haye spent 
years in the study of conditions here estimate that the Tennessee and 
Cumberland River systems within Tennessee are capable of producing 
some 5,000,000 horsepower of electrical energy—oue-fifth of the poten- 
tial power of all the 48 States combined. To put it graphically, Ten- 
nessee’s hydroelectricity could crown the brow of mother earth with 
a halo of eternal light by supplying current for a white way of 5,000 
candlepower bulbs set 85 feet apart on elther side of a 25,000-mile 
boulevard. Had Tenuessee no resources save her waterpower she would 
still be a splendidly favored Commonwealth of boundless opportuni- 
ties. To go into details of Tennessee's power resources would exclude 
the diseussion of any other subject, but suffice it to say that the pro- 
jected development is no idle dream, that sites have actually been 
located and negotiations started looking to the carly construction of 
dams to develop a million horsepower in the upper Tennessee and that 
their completion will give east Tonnessee’s industrial regions not only 
power but all-year navigation and an all-water outlet to the Gulf 
ports, 

“POWER ENERGY 


“Not content with endowing Tennessee's soll with fertility, clothing 
her hills with forests, and blessing her streams with potential energy 
to do the world’s work, the great Creator placed beneath her surface 
57 of the 63 commercial minerals known to the United States, thus 
making her a specimen case of diversified mineral resources found in 
no similar area on the American continent, Tennessee ranks second in 
the United States in the production of marble and of phosphate rock, 
East of the Mississippi she leads all States save Michigan In copper 
mining and New Jersey in zinc. She is second in the South in fron 
and fifth in conl mining, while at the 1923 production rate of 6,000,000 
tons her conl fields are estimated to have a 4,000 years’ supply. She 
produced $5,000,000 worth of Portland cement and $5,000,000 worth of 
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clay in 1924, the latter being brick elay, suitable for all kinds of 
brick, and ball clay for china, porcelain, and pottery. 

“A single town in one month last year shipped 30- carloads of china 
and pottery, and development of ‘Tennessee’s clay promises to make 
her the center of Dixic’s growing ceramic industry. Tennessee’s pe- 
troleum output in 1925, though comparatively small, showed a 230 
per cent increase over 1924—more than any State except New Mexico, 

“Among. other minerals found im quantities sufficient to warrant min- 
ing operations are: Barytes, bauxite, fluorspar, limestone, manganese, 
silica, slate, and traces of gold. The value of all minerals quarried or 
mined in Tennessee in 1924 was $46,000,000—an Increase of 50 per 
cent over 1919 and 500 per cent over 1900. 


“EW CITIZENSHIP 


“T have told you much, ladies and gentlemen, about the progress and 
resources of Tennessee, but much more most remain unsaid, I have 
not stressed the fact that she has an orderly, intelligent, God-fearing 
Anglo-Saxon. citizenship—a population 79 per cent white and liter- 
ally 99.3 per cent pure American born; that, despite relatively small 
expenditures for public health, her white death rate in 1922 was lower 
than that of California, Florida, Maine, or Massachusetts; that a 
greater percentage of county and State revenue from taxation Js spent 
for public education than in Massachusetts, New York, Minois, Rhode 
Island, or Maryland—the home State of a misguided creature who in 
a recent magazine article referred to Tennesseeans as ‘ flop-eared 
yokels’’ and Tennessee as ‘ semisayage.’ ” 


Mr. MeCorn’s! ADDRESS 


The oration dellvered by James N. McCord, of Lewisburg, which was 
awarded second honors and earned the $250 offered by the Banner, is 
In full as follows; 

“Xe the fingers of the sunbeam 
Lift the drapery of night, 
Boundless its forms are shaping 
‘Neath the touches of the light, 
And with eloquence nnutiered 
Speak they to the listening heart 
As the traveler softly enters 
Nature's gallery of art.“ 
—Hageman, 


“The poet must have had Tennessee in mind when he penned these 
lines. A State where nature's beauty attracts the visitor and bids 
him. linger and, lingering, holds him in her tender embrace. A State 
peopled by the purest Anglo-Saxon citizenship, practically all descend- 
ants of pioneers. A climate that rivals that of any secliom of our 
country in its different and delightful changes. 

“When the hardy pioneor blazed the trail into what is now Tennessce 
and from the trackless wilderness began the fashioning of a settle- 
ment he opened the door of opportunity to mankind, and all who have 
entered and who will enter have found and will continue to find the 
greatest possible fulfillment of their fendest dreams of wealth, of 
health, and happiness. 

“But as every yesterday must have its to-day, so must every to-day 
Dave its to-morrow. We are rich in the heritage that 1s ours of the 
golden years of yesterday, splendid in the development of our resources 
of to-day, and wonderful in our possibilities and opportunities of to- 
morrow. <A State of hallowed and precious memories, proud of those 
'Fennesseans who have written their names high and well in the 
Nation's history os statesmen, as soldiers, as scholars, and as Chris 
tians. Sleeping in her tender and encircling arms is the dust of three 
Presidents of the Republic, a gift from Tennessee to the Nation, 
Equally as peacefully and as sacredly does she guard the narrow 
homes of soldiers and patrivts of all wars from the Revolutionary to 
the great World War. Scholars of early days sleep in her soil, resting 
from completed labors: that have benefited the race. Representatives 
of the Christinn religion, who builded well the foundation structure 
of Christian citizenship, sleep their last long slecp In her bosom, here 
to arlse when they shall be called to their reward. 


“STRONG CHARACTER 


“Outstanding characters were developed when we were only a terri- 
tory, only to become more potent in world affairs when we beenme 
n part of the United States in June, 1796. Much time could be given 
to Jackson, Polk, Johnson, Sevier, Houston, Crockett, Forrest, and 
Davis, but let it sufice that the outstanding individual hero of all 
wars in which he fought was Tennessee's Andrew Jackson; the out- 
standing individual hero of the war for Texas independence was Ten- 
vessee’s Davy Crockett; the outstanding Individual hero of the Civil 
War was Tennessee’s Sum Davis, and the outstanding individual hero 
of the great World War was Tennessee's Alvin Vork. 

“In the World War the One hundred and fourteenth Field Artillery 
of 'Yonnessve ranked first in the artiNery units of the second army, 
While the Thirteenth Division, composed largely of Tennesseans, was 
the first to break the almost impregnable Hindenberg line. We would 
like to spend more time with the great characters that made Tennessee 
history and laid the foundation for her splendid citizenship. They 
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will live in our hearts as Jong as life lasts, But as every yesterday 
must have its to-day, so must we come to the matter of knowing 
Tennessee as she ix now and the delightful anticipation of what she 
will be to-morrow. 

“The development of Tennessee has been amongst the outstanding 
features of this Nation. From the beginning of the settlement of this 
empire Tennessee has been essentially an agricultural section, and the 
vast wealth of crops of every known kind that can be grown in the 
latitude in which we are located are, in a large measure, developed 
and grown here, and they find easy access to and ready sale in the 
markets of the world. Tennessee produces 78 per cent of the food 
that her people consume. There are 252.669 farms in Tennessee, 218,- 
020 operated by white farmers and the balance of a little more than 
24,000 are operated by the colored race. We have 26,000,000 ares in 
our area, 17,911,025 acres in farm lauds, with 11,185,302 acres in im- 
proved lands, the balance in woodland and pasture. There were, how- 
ever, last year 1,271,171 idle acres in Tennessee. Our farm lands 
and buildings are valued at about $750,000,000, while the average 
price per acre is estimated at $42.50, 


“PRINCIPAL CROPS 


“Onr principal crops are corn, oats, wheat, barley, white and sweet 
potatoes, cotton, tobacco, and fruits of many varieties: Our production 
of corn for 1925 was about 60,000,000 bushels, notwithstanding the 
unprecedented drought, but with redoubled energies and the active 
cultivation of more than 10 per cent of our improved land that was 
idle last year our possibilities for to-morrow are not 70,000,000 or 
80,000,600 bushels but 100,000,000 bushels, It is estimated that corn 
fed to hogs at present value will net the farmer $3 per bushel, Com- 
pute in your mind the vast wealth for Tennessee from this one crop. 
What is true of corn is true in Jike proportion of the other grains we 
produce. There is nothing more inspiring than oceans of golden 
grain waying in the crisp air of a Tennessee day as it bows its head 
to the coming crop of red clover, giving from the fleld a rich yield to 
the owner and welcoming the coming of a legume that returns a fer- 
tility to the soil, guaranteeing to coming generations and even to those 
as yet unborn continued productivity of soil in the years that anwalt. 

“Commercial fruit growing has already passed the oxperimental stage 
in Tennessee, nnd many orchards and fields are yielding their owners 
a satisfactory income. We are fast becoming the lending truck-farming 
State of the South. We grow more strawberries than any of our sister 
States or, for that matter, any State in the Union, Millions and mil- 
Hons of dollars in green wrapped tomatoes are: shipped from our Dor- 
ders in season; and what traveler away from home but that knows 
that every breakfast table of the East serves the ricl-flavored, red- 
meat Tennessee cantaloupe? Canning plants dotted here and there 
over the State are sending Tennessee canned vegetables to tho grocery 
shelves of the world. 

“Tennessce ranks second in the Wnion in the number of colonies of 
bees kept on farms and seventh in the number of pounds of honey pro- 
duced annually. We produced in 1920, in round numbers, $698,259 in 
honey and the half of the value of the bee culture is not told, because 
the bee is the pendulum that swings to and fro over orchard and fleld, 
giving a weulth of inestimable value to growing crops of fruit and 
vegetables. 

“Livestock has been and will continue to be one of the grentest if 
not the greatest of our endeavors, There is no State in the Union that 
offers better advantages for the production of livestock than does Ten- 
nessec, We have an abundance of bluegrass, an unlimited supply of 
water, and all the lime in our soil for the development of bone. Hardly 
a county in the Stute but that is: especially adapted to this Industry. 
Our valuos for 1925 show a marked Increase over 1920, but the half 
of our possibilities are yet untold. 

“We are becoming a sheep-growing State and many farmers are ob- 
taining wonderful results with the produce from their flocks, Our 
Jambs and wool are ready for market long before those of Virginia and 
Kentucky, and as a result we get the earliest and best prices. It may 
interest you to be reminded that a bit of fleece from a Tennessee sheep 
won the grand prize at the London, England, exposition in 1856, 

“We are short on hogs, but we challenge the world for a location 
better than ours for the production of hogs and the development of the 
swine industry. The present agitation for more hogs and the ton. 
litter development {dea with proper feeding and sure profits is one 
along educutional lines, and we may soon come back to the honor that 
was ours in 1850, that of being the leading hog State in the Union. 

“We have more purebred beef cattle than any other State in the 
Southeast. The three outstanding breeds of the beef type, Shorthorn, 
Aberdeen- Angus, and Hereford, being produced with signal success, 


“DAIRY PROWESS 


“The greatest dairy herds of the South are Tennessce herds. The 
dairy industry, vet in its infancy, produced $4,000,000 in 1925 from our 
creameries and cheese factories. Our cows are of unusual quality, 
and we are improving them every year. You may be interested in. 
knowing that the first Jersey cow in the world to produce as much as 
900 pounds of butter within a year was a Tennessee cow. The thir- 
teenth gold-medal bull in the United States was developed in. Tennessee. 


1926 


Tennessee was the first State In the South to take up the eradication 
of bovine tuberculosis. In 1922 Bradley County in east Tennessee, 
Marshall County in middle Teunessee, and Shelby County in west Ten- 
nesste became tuberculosis-free arcas, As a result our cows have 
been in heavy demand and we are shipping them by carload into the 
New England States, Canada, British Columbia, the Northwest, Mexico, 
Cuba, and throughout the South. After a while when the entire State 
is a free area we will be outstanding for health and high producing 
herds. 

“We produce the greatest value of poultry and eggs in all States enst 
of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio Rivers. We have the greatest 
hatchery center at Knoxville, the largest shipping center at Morris- 
town, a trainload of poultry going from there to the Hast every Friday 
in the year, the greatest market-futtening center at Nashville. This 
interest is growing steadily in middle and west Tennessee, and with all 
natural and commercial advantages the future development of the 
poultry business on a standardized basis is bright. Our revenue from 
the poultry industry in 1924 was $29,000,000, 

“The industrial development of Tennessee is astounding. once we ap- 
preciate its immensity. The manufactured products of the Stute for 
1023 was $565.265.505. This was before the location of the two rayon 
silk plants in Tennessee, one at Old Hickory and the other at Johnson 
City. The rounded achievement of Tennessee in manufacturing Is won- 
derful and the estimated value of the products for 1925 is $700,060,000. 
There is every good reason for the belief that the harnessing of more 
power from our waterways, our ideal labor conditions, will increase this 
amount to more than $1,000,000,000 within this good year, 


“FOREST PRODUCTS 


“The products of our forests reached $20,000,000 in 1923. Ninety- 
five per cent of the red cedar in the United States is within four counties 
of Tennessee. More children have learned to form the letters of the 
alphabet and more dotted lines have been signed by pencils made from 
Tennessee red cedar than from all other States of the Union combined. 

“Weare unable to compute the value of our mineral wealth, but we do 
know minerals of the country abound in the soll of our State. The 
output of the mines for 1925 was more than $45,000,000, and the sur- 
face of these rich deposits has hardly been touched. 

“We are rich in our development of farming, manufacturing, and 
mines, the revenue derived from these three sources in 1925 being in 
excess of $2,000,000,000. Oh, if the knowing of Tennessee will only 
awaken a keener interest within our own borders it will bear fruit 
from out yonder, and with the influx of people into Tennessee we will 
build onto the splendid structure already begun and will grow on and 
on in the development of our limitless resources. 

“The development of our water power is one of the big things before 
us to-day. It has been estimated by high authorities that the potential 
water power of the Tennessee River and its tributaries constitutes 
one-fifth of the entire water power of the United States. Fifteen years 
ago there were no hydroelectric developments in Tennessee. To-day 
the installed capacity is about 167,000 horsepower. If the present 
installation of equipment in hydroelectric plants in Tennessee con- 
tinues, we should see about 330,000 horsepower within the next four 
years. It is estimated thut there is yet available and awaiting develop- 
ment here something in excess of 1,000,000 horsepower. 

“ Tennessee is knitted together hy a splendid system of railroads, fast 
destroying distances between given points and placing every section of 
the State not only in easy necoss of our own markets but within 24 
to 36 hours of every available market. 


“MGHWAYS INCREASE 


“We nre taking high rank In the development of our highways, and 
splendid thoroughfares traverse most all counties of the State. We 
are just begiuning this era of development. Where these highways go 
a better spirit of progress abounds, and Teunessee in growing out of 
the mud is staying high in the sunlight of splendid ideals, with the 
result that we are moving at a rapid rate In the development of every 
rural section of the State. 

“Tennessee has ever been willing to open her purse strings to the 
boys and girls of the State. Thirty-three and one-third per ceut of the 
gross revenue from all sources collected by the State are devoted 
to educational purposes. We have eight months! terms in our rural 
and elementary schools, a splendid high-school system, three splendid 
normals, one in each grand division of the State, the Polytechnic 
Institute at Cookeville, and the greatest Institution of the kind in 
America in the University of Tennessee, at Knoxville. And this is not 
all; we have Peabody, Vanderbiit, Cumberland, and many other uni- 
versities here and there over the State, and in Fisk we have the 
largest university in the United States for the colored race, 

“The greatest development of our resources is in taking the raw 
material of childhood and passing it through our splendid educational 
institutions, making it a finisiied product in the manhood and woman- 
hood of the State and sending them all over the Nation, where they are 
moulding sentiment and having thelr influence In controlling the 
destiny of the Republic, 

“Tennessee has passed the dawn and shines resplendent. We have 
passed from the darkness of that overpowering poverty which rested 
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like a pall on our State after the Civil War aud reconstruction daya. 
The clouds were heavy and lowering, but sunrise Is here. We see the 
morning light and It win grow to meridian heights and flood the whole 
State with the glory of wide prosperity and progress. 

“O Tennessee! You are wonderful in your scenic beauty. A land 
where tall trees Iran together in friendly embrace, where the pink 
rambler and the American Beauty grow in profusion. You are won- 
derful in all your glory; your borders are a veritable garden of flowers. 
You are the cozlest corner in nature's gallery of art. 

“I have falled to dwell upon Tennessee’s unequalled scenic wonders 
that have focussed the eyes of the world on her mountains, the high- 
est, wildest, and grandest In eastern America, T have failed to pic- 
ture, nor can I adequately do so now, the matchless all-year climate 
of Tennessee, with winters seldom too cold to interfere with work or 
play, summers seldom too hot for health or comfort, and spring and 
autumn seasons of delight such as no other sections enjoy. 

“As for the opportunities of Tennessee—study her resources, survey 
her unparalleled possibilities, from where the majestic flow of the Mis- 
sissippi waters, the dense verdure of alluvial plains, eastward to where 
the mid-higu peaks of the Great Smokies tower into the chill upper 
reaches of a sapphire sky to catch the first kiss of morning sunlight, 
Dream dreams, sce visions—then turn to the cold pages of Tennessee 
facts and find a place for the fulfillment of your heart's desire! 

“Tennesseeans! Fellow citizens of the State that gave me birth and 
within Whose borders I hope to live and work till my final summons 
comes, let us appreciate the greatness of our own home State; let us 
realize her splendid past, her inspiring present, and from these com- 
bined catch a vision of a Tennessee of the future which shall along 
every line of endeavor surpass the Tennessee of 1926 even as the 
latter surpasses the broken, bleeding, ruin which was Tennessee in 
1860. Let us forget narrow prejudices, wipe out sectional lines, drop 
our ‘hyphenated’ titles of east Tennessee, middle Tennessee, und 
west Tennessee, and, Uke the three musketeers of Dumas's romance, 
join our hearts and hands in a sacred pledge of ‘one for all and all 
for one’—Tennesseeans dedicated to the upbuilding and development 
of Tennessee!" 


COLORADO RIVER BRIDGE NEAR BLYTHE, CALIF. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill (S. 8103) authorizing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Colorado River near Blythe, Calif. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Commerce with an amendment, 
to strike out ail after the enacting ciause and to insert: 


That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to John Lyle Har- 
rington, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Colo- 
rado River at a polnt suitable to the interests of navigation, near the 
city of Blythe, Calif., in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over nayi- 
gable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the condi- 
tions and limitations contained in this act. The construction of this 
bridge shall not be commenced, nor shall any alteration in such bridge 
be made either before or after its completion, until the plans and 
specifications for such construction or alteration have been submitted 
to tlie Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers and approved 
by them as being adequate from the standpoint of the volume and 
welght of traffic which will pass over it. 

Sec. 2. The suid John Lyle Harrington, his heirs, legal representa- 
tives, and assigns, is hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for 
transit over such bridge, and the rates so fixed shall be the legal 
rates until changed by the Secretary of War under the authority con- 
tained in such act of March 23, 1906. Q 

Sec. 3. Aftor the date of completion of such bridge, as determined 
by the Secretary of War, elther the State of California, the State of 
Arizona, any political subdivision of elther of such States, within or 
adjoining which such bridge is located, or any two or more of them 
jointly, may at any time acquire and take over all right, title, and 
interest in such bridge and approaches, and interests in real property 
necessary therefor, by purchase or by condemnation in accordance with 
the law of either of such States governing the acquisition of private 
property for public purposes by condemnation. If at any time after 
the expiration of 20 yeurs after the completion of such bridge it is 
acquired by condemnation, the amount of damages or compensation to 
be allowed shall not include good will, going value, or prospective 
revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual 
cost of constructing such bridge and approaches, less a reasonable 
deduction for actual depreciation in respect of such bridge and ap- 
proaches, (2) the actual cost of acquiring such Interests in real prop- 
erty, (3) actual financing and promotion costs (not to exceed 10 per 
cont of the sum of the cost of construction of such bridge and ap- 
proaches nnd the acquisition of such interests in real property), and 
(4) actual expenditures for necessary Improvements, 

Sec. 4. The said John Lyle Harrington, his ‘heirs, legal representa- 
tives, and assigus, shall, immediately after the completion of such 
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bridge, file with the fecretary of War a sworn itemized statement 
glowing the actual original cost of constructing such bridge and 
approaches, including the actual cost of acquiring interests in real 
property und uctual hnaneing and promotion costs. Within three 
yers after the completion of such bridge the Secretary of War may 
investigate the actual cost of such bridge, and for such purpose the 
said John Lyle Harrington, his heirs, legal representatives, and as- 
signs, shall make available to the Secretary of War all of lils records 
in connection with the finascing and construction thereof. The find- 
jugs of the Secretary of War as to such actual original costs shall be 
conclusive. 

See. 5. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
Pressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
Amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


RECESS 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate take a 
recess, in uccordunce with the unanimous-consent agreement 
entered info on the 16th instant. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o'clock and 
30 minutes p. m.), under the unanimous-consent agreement 
heretofure entered into, took n recess until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, March 24, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Reccutite nominations received by the Senate March 23 (legis- 
lative day of March 20), 1926 


Posr MASTERS 
ALAnAMA 


Harry L. Jones to be postmaster at Bay Minette, Ala., in 
place of II. L. Jones. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 14, 1926, : 

Henry M. Gay to be postmaster at Lanett, Ala., in place of 
II. M. Gay. Incumbent's commission expired March 22, 1926. 

Arthur G. Smith to be postmaster at Opelika, Ala,, in place 
of A. G. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired March 22, 
1926. 

Joseph J. Langdon to be postmaster at Reform, Ala:, in place 
of J. J. Langdon. Incumbent's commission expires March 23, 
1926. 

Dona M. Dees to be postmaster at Repton, Ala., in place of 
D. M. Dees. Incumbent’s commission expired Murch 23, 1926. 


CALIFORNIA 


Nellie Pellet to be postmaster at Brawley, Calif., in place 
of Nellie Pellet. Incumbent's commission expired March 22, 
1926. 

Walter D. Neilson to be postmaster at Del Monte, Calif., in 
place of W. D. Neilson. Incumbent's commission expired 
October 8, 1925. 

Ray G. Brackett to be postmaster at Geyserville, Calif., in 
place of R. G. Brackett. Incumbents commission expired 
November 23, 1925. 

Tracy Learnard to be postmaster at Gilroy, Calif., in place 
of Tracy Learnard. Incumbent's commission expired March 22, 
1926. 

Frank L. Huff to be postmaster at Mountain View, Calif., in 
place of F. L. Huff. Ineumbent's commission expired March 
22, 1926. 

John W. G. Mauger to be postmaster at Standard, Calif., 
in place of J. W. G. Mauger. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 22, 1926. 

COLORADO 


Hoyt D. Whipple to be postmaster at Berthoud, Colo., in 
Place of H. D. Whipple. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 22, 1926. 

Frank M. Whalen to be postmaster at Deertrail, Colo., in 
place of F. M. Whalen. Ineumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 14, 1925. 

Albert Neuman to be postmaster at Elbert, Colo., in place of 
Albert Neuman, Incumbent’s commission expired February 17, 
1926. 

Norman P. Beckett to be postmaster at Lafayette, Colo., in 
place of N. P. Beckett. Incumbent's commission expired March 
22, 1926. 

Thomas S. Perey to be postmaster at Tabernash, Colo., in 
place of T. S. Percy. Incumbent's commission expired March 
22, 1026. 
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DELAW ARE 


Samuel S. Dennison to be postmaster at Yorklyn, Del,, in 
place of S. S. Dennison. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 15, 1925. 

FLORIDA 


William T. DuPree to be postmaster at Citra, Fla., in place 
of W. T. DuPree. Incumbent’s commission expires March 24, 
1926. 

Homer B. Rainey to be postmaster at Wauchula, Fia., in 
place of H. B. Rainey, Incumbent’s commission expires March 
24, 1926. 

ILLINOIS 


Emma H. Paine to be postmaster at Alpha, III., in place 0 
. II. Paine. Incumbent's commission expired November 17, 
1925. 

Gustav H. Beckemeyer to be postmaster at Beckemeyer, III., 
in place of G. H. Beckemeyer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 21, 1926. 

Lacey D. Irwin to be postmaster at Kane, III., in place of 
L. D. Irwin. Incumbent's commission expired February 24, 
1926. 

Peter F. Moore to be postmaster at Lake Forest, III., in place 
of P. F. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expires March 24, 
1926. 

Ray F. Tribbett to be postmaster at Mount Pulaski, III., in 
place of R. F. Tribbett. Incumbent's commission expires March 
24, 1926. 

Henry W. Schilling to be postmaster at Noble, III., in piace 
of II. W. Schilling. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
21, 1926. 

Edward F. Guffin to be postmaster at Pawpaw, III., in place 
of E. F. Guilin. Incumbent’s commission expires March 24, 
1926. 

INDIANA 


Jennette Mertz to he postmaster at Bunker Hill, Ind., in place 
of Jennette Mertz. Incumbent's commission expires March 23, 
1926. 

Karl R. Shinn to be postmaster at Mentone, Ind., in place of 
E. R. Shinn. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 1926. 

Omer R. Metz to be postmaster at South Whitley, Ind., in 
place of P. A. Edwards. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 30, 1926. 

Othor Wood to be postmaster at Waldron, Ind., in place of 
Othor Wood. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 1926. 

William W. Schmidt to be postmaster at Wanatah, Ind., 
in place of W. W. Schmidt. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 18, 1926, 

IOWA 


Mikel L. Larson to be postmaster at Callender, Towa, in place 
of M. L. Larson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 
1926. 

George E. Gates to be postmaster at Edgewood, Iowa, in 
place of G. E. Gates. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
2, 1926, 

Weber B. Kuenzel to be postmaster at Garnavillo, Iowa, in 
place of W. B. Kuenzel. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1925. 

Anna M. Wilhelmi to be postmaster at Garwin, Iowa, in 
place of A. M. Wilhelmi. Incumbent's commission expired 
October 20, 1925. 

Ralph A. Dunkle to be postmaster at Gilman, Towa, in place 
of R. A. Dunkle. Incumbent’s commission expires March 24, 
1926. 

Jay E. Beemer to be postmaster at Gravity, Iowa, in place 
of J. E. Beemer. Incumbent’s commission expires March 24, 
1926. 

William Hayes to be postmaster at Harlan, Iowa, in place 
of William Hayes. Incumbent's commission expired March 
22, 1926. 

Isabelle A. Boyle to be postmaster at MeGregor, Towa, in 
place of I. A. Boyle. Incumbent's commission expires March 
24, 1926. 

Elmer L. Langlie to be postmaster at Marquette, Iowa, in 
place of I. L. Langlie. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 14, 1925. 

Harley S. Rittenhouse to be postmaster at Monona, Towa, in 
place of II. S. Rittenhouse. Incumbents commission expired 
March 2, 1926. 

Marshall W. Maxey to be postmaster at Riverton, Iowa, in 
place of M. W. Maxey. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 18, 1926. 

George H. Kinney to be postmaster at Stacyville, Iowa, in 
place of G. H. Kinney, Incumbent's commission expired March 
22, 1026. 


1926 


Simon ©. V. Blade to be postmaster at Stanton, Iowa, in 
place of S. C. V. Blade. Incumbent's commission expired March 
22, 1926. 

KANSAS 

Frank E. George to be postmaster at Altamont, Kans., in 
place of F. E. George. Incumbents commission expired Decem- 
ber 21, 1925. 

Benjamin F. Liebst to be postmaster at Greeley, Kans., in 
place of B. F. Liebst. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
20, 1025. 

f KENTUCKY 

William H. Sergent to be postmaster at Jenkins, Ky., in place 
of W. H. Sergent. Incumbent's commission expired November 
15, 1925. 

MAINE 

Anna T. Douglass to be postmaster at Larmouthville, Me., in 
place of A. T. Douglass. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 15, 1925. 

MICHIGAN 


Verl L. Amsbaugh to be postmaster at Camden, Mich., in place 
of V. L. Amsbaugh. Incumbent's commission expires March 24, 
1926. 

Fred G. Rafter to be postmaster at Decatur, Mich., in place 
of F. G. Rafter. Incumbents commission expired March 22, 
1926. 

Olnaude E. Myatt to be postmaster at Linden, Mich,, in place 
of ©. E. Hyatt. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 
1026. 

Otto J. Benaway to be postmaster at Orion, Mich., in place of 
O. J. Benaway. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 
1926. 

Charles J. Gray to be postmaster at Petoskey, Mich., in place 
of ©. J. Gray. Incumbent's commission expired March 22, 1926. 

Hattie B. Baltzer to be postmaster at Scottville, Mich., in 
place of H. B. Baltzer. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
22, 1926. 

Grover J. Powell to be postmaster at Washington, Mich., in 
place of G. J. Powell. Incumbent's commission expired March 
22, 1926. 

Joseph L. Kelly to be postmaster at Watersmeet, Mich., in 
place of J. L. Kelly. Incumbent's commission expired March 22, 
1926. 

MINNESOTA 

Pearl M. Hall to be postmaster at Ah-Gwah-Ching, Minn., in 
place of P. M. Hall. Incumbent's commission expired March 21, 
1928. 

Edith A, Marsden to be postmaster at Hendrum, Minn., in 
Place of E. A. Marsden. Incumbent's commission expired No- 
vember 22, 1925. 

William Pennar to be postmaster at La Porte, Minn., in place 
of William Pennar. Incumbent's commission expires March 24, 
1926. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Mable C. Brashears to be postmaster at Gunnison, Miss., in 
place of M. C. Brashears. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 17, 1926. 

Florence Brady to be postmaster at Lula, Miss., in place of 
Florence Brady. Incumbent’s commission expired March 21, 
1926. 

MISSOURI 


Ada M. Pattee to be postmaster at Amsterdam, No,, in place 
ar Marie Amyx. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1925. 

Carl F. Sayles to be postmaster at Laclede, Mo., in place of 
©. F. Sayles. Incumbent's commission expired February 17, 
1926, . 

Herbert H. A. Redeker to be postmaster at Morrison, Mo,, 
in place of H. H. A. Redeker. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired February 17, 1926. 

Charles O. Vaughn to be postmaster at Weaubleau, Mo., in 
place of C. O. Vaughn. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 17, 1926. 

William P. Murphy to be postmaster at Wheatland, No., in 
place of W. P. Murphy. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 2, 1926, 

NEBRASKA 


Lillian M. Longan to be postmaster at Bartley, Nebr., in 
place of L. M. Longan. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 16, 1926. 

Francis E. Davis to be postmaster at Homer, Nebr., in place 
or E. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expires March 24, 
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Edward A. Walker to be postmaster at Stuart, Nebr., in 
Mavs 85 E. A. Walker. Incumbent's commission expires March 
1926. 


NEVADA 


Bert M. Weaver to be postmaster at Goldfield, Ney., in place 
85 ie M. Weaver. Incumbeut's commission expires March 24, 
1926. 


NEW JERSEY 


Adrian P. King to be postmaster at Beachhaven, N. J., in 
place of A. P. King. Iucumbent's commission expired January 
21, 1926. 

William Q. Schoenheit to be postmaster at Long Valley, N. J., 
in place of W. Q. Schoenheit. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 22, 1926. 

Rae B. Cock to be postmaster at Mount Arlington, N. J., in 
place of R. B. Cook. Ineumbent’s commission expired March 
22, 1926. 

Lucius C. Higgins to be postmaster at Mountain Lakes, N. J., 
in place of L. C. Higgins. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 22, 1926. 

Otis F. Lee to be postmaster at Ocean Grove, N. J., in place 
of O. F. Lee. Incumbent's commission expired March 22, 1926. 

Harold Chafey to be postmaster at Point Pleasant, N. J., in 
place of Harold Chafey, Incumbent's commission expires May 
16, 1926. 

NEW YORK 


La Dette G. Elwood to be postmaster at Alden, N. X., in 
place of L. G. Elwood. Incumbent's commission expires March 
23, 1926. 

Joseph F. Krampf to be postmaster at Allegany, N. Y., in 
place of J. F. Krampf. Incumbent's commission expires March 
24, 1926. g 

Robert H. MacNaught to be postmaster at Hobart, N. Y., in 
place of R. H. MacNaught. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 8, 1925. 

Clinton D. Drumm to be postmaster at Malverne, N. V., iu 
place of C. D. Drumm. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
23, 1926. 

Jesse W. Lewis to be postmaster at Petersburg, N. V., in 
place of J. W. Lewis. Incumbent's commission expires March 
23, 1926. 

Robert L. Wilcox to be postmaster at Port Leyden, N. V., in 
place of R. L. Wilcox. Incumbent's commission expires March 
24, 1926. 

Sutherland Lent to be postmaster at Sloatsburg, N. Y. in 
place of Sutherland Lent. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 20, 1926. 

Isaac Bedford to be postmaster at Thiells, N. X., in place of 
Isaac Bedford. Incumbent's commission expired March 20, 
1926. 

Henry W. Osborn to be postmaster at Ulster Park, N. V., in 
place of H. W. Osborn. Incumbents commission expired No- 
vember 23, 1925. 

Wilma B. Scott to be postmaster at West Valley, N. X., in 
place of W. B. Scott. Incumbent's commission expires March 
24, 1926. 

NORTIT CAROLINA 


Malpheus F. Hinshaw ‘to be postmaster at Randieman, N. C., 
in place of M. F. Hinshaw. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 23, 1926. 

Wade E. Vick to be postmaster at Robersonville, N. C., in 
place of W. E. Vick. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
23, 1926. 

Bertie L. Matthews to ‘be postmaster at Vass, N. C., in place 
of B. L. Matthews. Incumbent's commission expires March 23, 
1926. 

Warren G. Eiliott to be postmaster at Wilmington, N. C., in 
place of W. G. Elliott. Incumbent's commission expires March 
24, 1926. 

NORTIT DAKOTA 


George Klier, jr., to be postmaster at Bisbee, N. Dak., in 
place of George Klier, jr. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 24, 1926, 

Charles A. Jordan to be postmaster at Cogswell, N. Dak., in 
piaco o C. A. Jordan. Incumbent's commission expires March 
24, 1926. 

William B. Bowler to be postmaster at Noonan, N. Dak., in 
piace or W. E. Bowler, Incumbent's commission expired August 

1925. 

Rolfe H. Hesketh to be postmaster at St. John, N. Dak., in 
place of R. II. Hesketh. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 21, 1926, 


‘ 
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John K. Diehm to be postmaster ut Schafer, N. Dak., in place 
of J. K. Dielin. Incumbent’s commission expires March 24, 
1926. 

OHIO 


Nellie E. Beam to be postmaster at Ansonia, Ohio, in place 
of N. E. Beam. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 
1926. 

Jacob W. Simon to be postmaster at Bloomdale, Ohio, in 
place of J. W. Simon. Incumbent's commission expires March 
23, 1926: 

James B. Jones to be postmaster at Canficld, Ohio, in place 
of J. B. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expires March 24, 1926. 

Vashti Wilson to be postmaster at Corning, Ohio, in place of 
Vashti Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 
1926. 

William H. Pfan to be postmaster at Hamilton, Ohio, in 
place of W. H. Pfau. Incumbents commission expires March 
23, 1926. 

William R. Poulson to be postmaster at Holgate, Ohio, in 
place of W. R. Poulson. Incumbents commission expires 
March 24, 1926, 

Award W. Williams to be postmaster at New Carlisle, Ohio, 
in place of E. W. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 23, 1926. 

Albert W. Davis to be postmaster at Norwalk, Ohio, in place 
of A. W. Davis. Incumbents commission expires March 23, 
1926. 

Edwin M. Stover to be postmaster at Oakwood, Ohio, in 
place of E. M. Stover. Incumbent's commission expires March 
23, 1926, 

Fred J. Wolfe to be postmaster, at Quaker City, Ohio, in 
place of F. J. Wolfe. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
23, 1926. i 

OKLAHOMA 


Albert M. Dennis to be postmaster at Frederick, Okla., in 
place of A. M. Dennis. Incumbent's commission expired March 
22, 1926. 

Morrel L. Thompson to be postmaster at Hartshorne, Okla., 
in place of M. L. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 22, 1926. 

Roscoe C. Fleming to be postmaster at Tishomingo, Okla., in 
place of R. C. Fleming. Incumbents commission expired 
March 21, 1926. 

OREGON 


Polk E. Mays to be postmaster at Joseph, Oreg., in place of 
P. ©, Mays. Incumbent's commission expired March 22, 1926, 

John N. Williamson to be postmaster at Prineville, Oreg., in 
place of J. N. Williamson. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 21, 1926. 

Ida M. Clayton to be postmaster at Rockaway, Oreg., in place 
of I. M. Clayton. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 
1926. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Joseph F. Dolan, jr., to be postmaster at Bala-Cynwyd, Pa., 
in place of J. F. Dolan, jr. Incumbents commission expires 
Murch 24, 1926. 

Lemuel A. Bosserman to be postmaster at Barnesboro, Pa,, 
in place of L. A. Bosserman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 21, 1926. 

Helen H. Rodgers to be postmaster at Fredericktown, Pa., 
in place of H. H. Rogers, Incumbents commission expires 
March 24, 1926. 

Claude E. Savidge to be postmaster at Northumberland, Pa., 
in place of G, L. Van Alen. Incumbent's commission expired 
November 22, 1925, 

Daniel L. Kauffman to be postmaster at Oley, Pa., in place of 
D. L. Kauffman. Incumbent's commission expires March 24, 
1926, eT APIs 

Thomas Powell to be postmaster at Patton, Pa., in place of 
minas Powell. Incumbents commission expires March 24, 
1926. 

Philip W. Hunt to be postmaster at St. Davids, Pa., in place 
of P. W. Hunt. Incumbent's commission expires March 24, 
1926. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Charles J. Baron to be postmaster at Centerdale, R. I., in 
place of C. J. Baron. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
22, 1926. 

SOUTIL CAROLINA 


John R. Tolbert to be postmaster at Abbeville, S. C., in place 
of J. R. Tolbert. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 
1926. 
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Clyde H. Culbreth to be postmaster at Landrum, S. C., in 
place of ©. H. Culbreth, Incumbent's commission expired 
March 22, 1926. 

Cary Smith to be postmaster at Manning, S. C., in place of 
Cary Smith. Incumbents commission expired March 4, 1926. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sherman T. Wickre to be postmaster at Andover, S. Dak., in 
place of S. T. Wickre. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
24, 1926. 

Cornelius N. Trooien to be postmaster at Astoria, S. Dak., in 
place of C. N. Troovien. Incumbents commission expires March 
24, 1926. 

Harry E. Kjenstad to be postmaster at Brandt, S. Dak., in 
place of H. E. Kjenstad. Jncumbent's commission expires 
March 24, 1926. 

Frank Bowman to be postmaster at Eagle Butte, S. Dak., In 
place of Frank Bowman, Incumbent's commission expires 
March 24, 1926. 

Mary G. Bromwell to be postmaster at Mount Vernon, 8. 
Dak., in place of M. G. Bromwell. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires March 24, 1926. 

Mary V. Breene to be postmaster at Seneca, S. Dak., in place 
of M. V. Breene. Incumbent's commission expires March 24, 
1926. 

James Gaynor to be postmaster at Springfield, S. Dak., in 
place of James Gaynor, Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 21, 1926. 

John D. Smull to be postmaster at Summit, S. Dak., in place 
of J. D. Smull. Incumbent’s commission expired March 21, 
1926. 

TENNESSEE 


James G. McKenzie to be postmaster at Big Sandy, Tenn, 
in place of J. G. McKenzie. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 24, 1926. 

Bethel C. Brown to be postmaster at Cleveland, Tenn., in 
place of B. C. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
24, 1926. 

Glenn C. Hodges to be postmaster at Cowan, Tenn., in place 
of G. C. Hodges. Incumbents commission expires March 24, 
1926. 

William F. Campbell to be postmaster at Decatur, Tenn, in 
place of W. F. Campbell. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 9, 1926. 

John L. Sullivan to be postmaster at Lexington, Tenn., in 
place of J. L. Sullivan. Incumbent's commission expires March 
24, 1926. 

Will F, Sherwood to be postmaster at Petersburg, Tenn., in 
place of W. F. Sherwood. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 24, 1926, 

John A. Wilson to be postmaster at Sharon, Tenn., in place 
of J. A. Wilson. Incumbent's commission expires March 24, 
1926, 

Fred Hawkins to be postmaster at Tellico Plains, Tenn., in 
place of Fred Hawkins. Incumbents commission expires 
March 24, 1926. 

Warren S. Yell to be postmaster at Wartrace, Penn, in 
place of W. 8. Yell. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
24, 1926, 

TEXAS 


John F. Furlow to be postmaster at Alvord, Tex., in pluce 
of J. F. Furlow. Ineumbent's commission expires March 23, 
1926. 

James I. Carter to be postmaster at Arlington, Tex., in place 
of J. I. Carter. Incumbent's commission expired February 9, 
1926. < 

Emma L. MeLaughlin to be postmaster at Blanket, Tex., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 23, 1926. 

Arthur II. Johnson to be postmaster at Eastland, Tex., in 
place of A. II. Johnson, Incumbent's commission expired 
March 2, 1926. 

Frank W. Dusek to be postmaster at Flatonia, Tex., in place 
of F. W. Dusek. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 
1926. 

Tom Pringle to be postmaster at Goose Creek, Tex., in place 
of M. A. Grant, removed. 

William D. McGowan to be postmaster at Hemphill, Tex., in 
place of W. D. McGowan, Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 23, 1926. : 

Leonard M. Kealy to be postmaster at Lewisville, Tex., in 
place of L. M. Kealy. Incumbent's commission expires March 
23, 1926. 
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Homer Howard to be postmaster at Lockney, Tex., in place 
of Homer Howard. Inecumbent’s commission expires March 
23, 1928. 

Fred M. Carrington to be postmaster at Marquez, Tex., in 
plaice of F. M. Carrington. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 23, 1926. : 

Mary S. Ray to be postmaster at Midland, Tex., in place of 
M. S. Ray. Incumbents commission expires March 23, 1926. 

William F. Neal to be postmaster at Overton, Tex., in place 
of W. F. Neal. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 
1926. 

VIRGINIA 

Edmund S. Hooker to be postmaster at Nokesville, Va., in 
pire of E. S. Hooker. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
24, 1926. 

WASHINGTON 


Austin I. Dickinson to he postmaster at Riverside, Wash., in 
ace of A. I. Dickinson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 9, 1926. 

Andrew J. Diedrich to be postmaster at Valley, Wash., in 
place of A. J. Diedrich. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
lrnary 10, 1926. 

Herbert K. Rowland to be postmaster at Zillah, Wash., in 
place of H. K. Rowland. Incumbent's commission expired No- 
vember 23, 1925. 

WEST VIRGINTA 


John O. Stone to be postmaster at Davy, W. Va., in place of 
J. O. Stone. Ineumbent's commission expires March 23, 1926. 

Ira Greathouse to be postmaster at Flemington, W. Va., in 
Pace of Ira Greathouse. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 23, 1926. 

George A. Brooks to he postmaster at Pineville, W. Va., in 
place of G. A. Brooks. Incumbent's commission expired March 
14, 1926. 

John C. Smith to be postmaster at Tralee, W. Va., in place of 
J. C. Smith. Incumbent's commission expires March 23, 1926. 

John W. Mitchell to be postmaster at Wayne, W. Va., in place 
of J. W. Mitchell. Incumbent’s commission expired March 21, 
1926. 

Relfrad H. Gray to be postmaster at Welch, W. Va., in place 
of B. II. Gray. Incumbent's commission expires March 23, 
1926. 

WISCONSIN 

John Lindow to be postmaster at Manawa, Wis., in place of 
John Lindow. Incumbent’s commission expired December 22, 
1925. 

Eimer O. Trickey to be postmaster at Vesper, Wis., in place 
of E. O. Trickey. Office becume presidential October 1, 1923. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate March 23 (legis- 
lative day of March 20), 1920 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

A. Lincoln Acker to be collector of customs at Philadelphia. 
PUBLIO HEALTH SERVICE 

Marion F. Haralson to be surgeon. 

Jolm F. Mahoney to be surgeon. 

APPOINTMENTS BY TRANSFER IN TIHE REGULAR ARMY 


Jolin Laing De Pew to be second lieutenant, Cavalry. 

Theodore Anderson Baldwin, 3d, to be second Lieutenant, 
Cavalry. : 

Wiley Thomas Moore to he second lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
i Raymond Cecil Conder to be second lieutenant, Field Artil- 
ery. 

Russell Thomas Finn to be second lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
John Calvin Sandlin to be captain, Infantry. 
MARINE Corrs 

Jolin C. Beaumont to be colonel. 

Walter N. Hill to be lieutenant colonel, 

Clyde H. Metcalf to be major. 

Albert B. Sage to be captain. 

John D. Lockburner to be captain. 

James M. Smith to be first lieutenant. 

POsTALasTERS 
CALIFORNIA 

Christian F. Richter, Auburn. 

Vada M. Slye, Cucamonga, 

Ed Lewis, Marysville. 


Charles H. Silva, Newcastle. 
Forest HE. Paul, Pacific Grove. 
Roy . Copeland, San Jacinto. 
Clarence Beckley, Santa Paula. 
Samuel F. Ellison, Vacaville. 
Clifford M. Moon, Victorville. 


CONNECTICUT 
Witiam E. Hazen, Georgetown. 


HAWAII 
James D. Ackerman, Kealakekua. 


ILLINOIS 
Clarence L. Kiger, Cisne. 
Arthur F. Eberlin, Hardin, 
Maurice Z. Moore, Industry. 
Edwin W. Perkins, Newark. 
Myron W. Hughes, Wauconda. 
IOWA 


Fred P. Carothers, Nodaway. 

Earl P. Tucker, Panora, 
KENTUCKY 

John P. Perkins, Albany, 

Luther G. Bernard, Jamestown. 

Maude E. Gatrell, Midway. 
LOUISIANA 

Harry R. Mock, Baskin. 

Eugenie L. Richard, Bayou Goula. 

Russell A. Dilly, Clinton. 

H. Ernest Benefiel, Kenner. 

Theodore A. Rains, Marthaville. 


Leonard L. Thompson, Montgomery. 


MISSOURL 


Lester C. Snoddy, Ash Grove. 

Edward Early, Baring. 

Fred L. Mills, Commerce. 

Elizabeth Middleton, Kingsville. 

Gussie C. Henneke, Leslie. 

Albert G. Reeves, Lucerne. 

Hubert Lamb, Pineville. 

Joseph G. Gresham, Queen City. 

Clarice C. Lloyd, Valley Park. 
MONTANA 

James S. Honnold, Joliet. 
NEBRASKA 

Erma L. Thompson, Dunning. 

Charles Leu, Elkhorn. 

Bert L. Strauser, Madrid. 

Philip Stein, Plainview. 


NORTIC CAROLINA 


Lawson M. Almond, Albemarle. 
Minnie T. Moore, Atkinson. 
Madison L. Wilson, Bakersville. 
Wayne E. Bailey, Chadbourn. 
James D. Andrews, Fairmont, 
Herbert H. Miller, Hickory, 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Kathryn Savage, Braddock. 


Charles E. Harding, Churchs Ferry. 


Anna A. Bjornson, Kulm. 
Anthony Hentges, Michigan. 
Andrew D. Cochrane, York. 
OREGON 
Elsie R. Jobhnson, Florence. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erma E. Moyer, Bechtelsville. 

Harry N. Beazell, Belle Vernon. 

Effie M. Lang, Fort Washington. 

Thomas H. Probert, Hazleton. 

Mary V. Clemens, Linfield. 

James R. Davis, McAllisterville, 

Charles B. Lengel, Newmanstown, 

Harry Z. Wampole, Telford. 
WISCONSIN 

Ilima Dugal, Cadott. 

William A. Roblier, Coloma, 

Roy E. Lawler, Gordon. 

Williain L. Chesley, Lena. 

Fred S. Thompsoir, Superior. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, March 23, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father in heaven, about Thy holy name cluster many 
of the affections of the human heart. Thy love toward us 
never fails of its fulfillment. Again do Thou persuade us that 
a defeated life means an undiscovered God. Establish for us a 
right-away that leads to wisdom, truth, and peace. At all 
times and in all situations enable us to withstand criticism 
withont bitterness or resentment. Continue to help us to be 
the quality of men that our country needs, and on which it 
depends for its stability and growth. Help us to move with 
rare discernment among the forees of this work-away world. 
In sickness and in health may we look for the light which the 
shadows prove. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 8917) making 
uppropriations for the War Department, disagree to all of 
the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill II. R. 
8917, disagree to all the Senate amendments, and ask for a 
conference. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, has the gentleman from Kansas consulted with the 
minority members of the committee? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I have conferred with the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Jonnson], the ranking minority member, and 
a said it was entirely ngreeable to him to send the bill to con- 
erence. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title to the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

II. R. 8917. An act making appropriations for the military and non- 
military activities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and the Chair appointed as confer- 
ees on the part of the House Mr. AN rHoxx, Mr. BARBOUR, Mr. 
CLAGUE, Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, and Mr. Harrison, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 7979) granting to the Yosemite Valley Railroad Co, 
the right of way throngh certain public lands for the reloca- 
tion of part of its existing railroad, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments bills of the following titles in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

II. R. 9341. An act making appropriations for the Nxecutive 
Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
“and for other purposes; 

II. R. 7741. An act to construct a bridge across the Choc- 
tawatchee River, near Geneva, Geneva County, Ala. on State 
road No. 20; 

II. R. 8040. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
reconstruction, maintenance, and operation of an existing 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near Fort Benton, Mont. ; 

H. R. 8514, An act granting the consent of Congress to Mis- 
souri State Highway Commission to construct a bridge across 
Black River; 

H. R. 8598. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
police jury of Morehouse Parish, La., or the State highway 
commission of Louisiana to construct u bridge across the Bayou 
Bartholomew at or near Point Pleasant in Morehouse Parish ; 

II. R. 8771. An act to extend the time for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across Detroit River 
within or near the city limits of Detroit, Mich. ; 

H. R. 8909, An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Barry, State of Missouri, to construct a bridg 
across the White River; 

II. R. 8910. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Barry, State of Missouri, to construct a bridge across 
the White River; and 

H. R. 9599. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Louisville, Ky., to construct a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near said city, 
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The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of the, 
House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 3062. An act creating the offices of assistants to the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

STATE TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of House 
Resolution 171, reported by the Committee on Rules. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 171 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order that the House resolve itself Into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
II. R. 9958, entitled “A bill to amend section 5219 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States.“ That after general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue not to excced four hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled between the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Banking and Currency, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of such consideration the committee shall rise and report the 
bil to the House with such amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage. 


Mr. BURTON, Mr. Speaker, I shall ask that an amendment 
be adopted to this resolution, the reason for which I will 
explain. I ask first that the amendment be read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment to House Resolution 171 offered by Mr. Burros: Page 
1, after the word “ Resolved,” strike out lines 1 to 5, inclusive, and 
the word “ States,“ in line 6, and insert in licu thereof the following: 
“That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in order to call 
from the Speaker's table the bill S. 3377 and move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of said bill,” 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the reason for that amendment is this: Two bills identical in 
phraseology were pending, one in the House and one in the 
Senate, After the report by the Committee on Rules the 
Senate bill passed that body, and now it is desired to substitute 
the Senate bill for the House bill. 

This meusure, tle consideration of which is asked, pertains 
to the taxation of the shares of national banks. Under the 
statutes of 1863 there was no provision for the taxation of 
national banks or their income in the hands of the sharehold- 
ers of estates. It may be said in this connection that national 
banks are agencies of the Federal Government, and can not be 
taxed, except by the consent of Congress. 

In 1864 permission was given the States to tax the shares of 
national banks. This was coupled with a provision to the 
effect that the rate of taxation should not be higher than that 
of other similar kinds of moneyed capital. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Do I understand that the gen- 
tleman is moving to amend the rule? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; by substituting a Senate bill identical 
with the House bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, of course, I 
can not interfere, but the Committee on Rules had this matter 
under consideration at the time when the gentleman was not 
present. The committee gave the rnle unanimously for con- 
sideration of the bill; but it never thought of amending the 
rule. Now the gentleman says that he is proposing to amend 
the rule for the consideration of a bill. 

Mr. BURTON. By substituting a Senate bill that has 
already passed which is absolutely identical with the House 
bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, after the gentleman 
concludes I want to ask the gentleman from New York, the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, a question. 

Mr. BURTON. He is not here. I hope the gentleman from 
Tennessee will not interpose an objection on this ground, be- 
cause this procedure is so clearly desirable for the dispatch 
of business. It can prejudice no possible right to take up a 
bill already passed in the Senate, so that when it is passed in 
the House it goes immediately to the President for approval 
instead of going through the needless formality of passing the 
House bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, tf the gentle- 
man will yield further, I think there will be interposition of 
objection, because we dealt with what the committee had be- 
fore us at the time. There was no disagreement in committee 
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about giving a rule for the consideration of this bin, and it 
was known that it would be open to amendment in every way. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, there is every right to amend 
the Senate bill that is secured by the resolution reported by 
tle Committee on Rules. Let me call the attention of the 
gentleman from Tennessee to the portion that would be left in 
the resolution reported by the Committee on Rules, if amended 
as proposed. The amendment merely provides for the substi- 
tution of the Senate bill, and then this resolution states that 
ufter general debate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
Which shall continue not to exceed four hours, to be equally 
divided, and so forth, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. There is no possible right of any 
Member of the House that could be lost by the adoption of this 
umendment, no possible right of any nature. Of course, if the 
objection of so technical a nature should prevail, it would be 
necessary to abandon this proposed amendment and then pass 
the House bill and see what can be done by way of substitution 
between the two Houses, but I take it, Mr. Speaker, that this 
amendment is in order. I did not think it necessary to consult 
the members of the Committee on Rules in regard to it. The 
amendment was suggested by the chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and it seemed to me so simple and 
so natural a proceeding that I presented the amendment as I 
have presented it this morning. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. Speaker, I agree that the legislation 
is urgent, and that the bill as passed by the Senate is identical 
with the bill as proposed in the House; and we are confronted 
here with the proposition that it is exceedingly important in 
the way of legislation; so much so that the legislatures are 
waiting for it, and it is proposed to pass it here now without 
the Banking and Currency Committee passing upon it at all. 
suggest to the gentleman that that is a very radical departure 
from our orditiary procedure, I do not like to have that kind 
of thing done. I do not want to establish such a precedent. 1 
suggest that we adopt the rule as issued by the Committee on 
Rules, and in the meanwhile the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee between now and the time the discussion is ended— 
und it will be to-morrow before it is finished—can meet and 
report this Senate bill, and then the gentleman can bring in 
his rule to-morrow morning to substitute the Senate bill for 
the House bill and pass it. I do not want to be put in the atti- 
tude of letting a bill be rushed in bere from the Senate that 
ought to go to the Committee on Banking and Currency in 
order to be passed on by that committee, even if we do say 
that it is identical, because that establishes a precedent that 
takes away from the Committee on Banking and Currency of 
the House.a safeguard, and I think it is objectionable. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. KLACK of Texas. Is it not a frequent practice in the 
House, where a Senate bill is on the Speaker's table, that the 
Senate bill is taken up and a similar House bill, being on the 
calendar, laid on the table in order to expedite the legislation? 
If this bill were in any essential respect different from the 
House bill, of course I would take the attitude which the 
gentleman from South Carolina takes, but it is identically the 
same bill, word for word and line for line, and I think no 
rights would be lost and that it is nothing out of the way to 
do what the gentleman from Ohio proposes, In fact, I think 
the House could do it by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And had not the Committee on Banking 
and Currency carefully considered and reported the identical 
House bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Every line of it is the same. There 
is absolutely not the difference of a syllable in the two bills. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I am not contesting that 
question, but it is establishing a precedent which can be 
avoided very readily by taking the course which I suggest. 
I do not want that precedent established here of going by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency on important legislation 
like this and taking up a bill which that committee has not 
seen until they come upon the floor of the House. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask, as a 
parliamentary proposition, whether after the rule has been 
ndopted it is in order to move that the House consider the pend- 
ing House bill under the ordinary rules of the House and sub- 
stitute for it the Senate bill which had come over here. 

Mr. BURTON. Is that inquiry directed to me or to the 
Speaker? 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. 
Ohio. 


I direct it first to the gentleman from 
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Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio thinks 
that this is a very technical question of form and believes in 
going to the substance of the proposition. There is another con- 
sideration. There is a certain comity due the Senate from the 
House and from the Senate to the House. The Senate has 
passed a bill, and it las come to us. It came to us before any 
consideration was given to it by the House. Is it quite in 
accord with that comity to say that we will brush aside the 
Senate bill, although that body has in every way adopted what 
we recommend and take up a bill of our own? Tt seems to me 
1105 is a very slender assertion of the prerogatives of the 

ouse, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. ‘Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. i 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. How can we possibly take up 
for consideration to-day in this House a mutter which has not 
lain on the table for one day, having been reported from the 
Committee on Rules? I can conceive of the propriety of pass- 
ing this amendment of substitution, but 1 believe under the 
rules requiring one day's notice the bill would have to lay over 
until to-morrow. How does the gentleman square himself with 
that position? 

Mr, BURTON, Mr, Speaker, I did not consider at all the 
time that it had been over here. Indeed, I do not know how 
long it has been here. Muy I ask at the desk when this Senate 
bill caine in? 

The SPEAKER, March 19. 

Mr. BURTON. The bill came over from the Senate on 
March 19 and has been on the Speaker’s table since that time? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. The bill came over from the Senate on March 
19 and has been here now for four days. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I was referring to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. How are you going to get it away 
from the Committee on Banking and Currency and consider it? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. If the gentleman will yield 
for a question, I take it he did not follow my statement com- 
pletely; probably my fault. I am talking about the rule in its 
final form must remain over one day. If you amend it now, 
its final form will not have been here one day until to-morrow, 

Mr. BURTON. That is, if the rule is amended it must lie 
over for a day? I do not so understand it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The question I propound is, How are we 
going to consider a bill which is referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency without its being referred back here? 
I am perfectly willing to act Informally and report the bill, 
but I am not willing to begin to pass important banking legis- 
lation right hot from the Senate without the Committee on 
Banking and Currency reporting it. 

Mr. BURTON, Does not the gentleman know that in every 
word, in every comma and punctuation point it is the same as 
the House bill? 

Mr, STEVENSON. I have not had a chance to read it and 
I do not know; but I am not speaking of that, but the fact 
that it is now being in the Banking and Currency Committee, 
you can not take it away from that committee except by 
proper procedure in this House. However, I am willing to 
report it ont at once. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I would like to submit this situation: 
Here is a bill which has passed the Senate, now properly upon 
the Speaker's table, and a similar bill has been reported by 
the House committee. Why can not the House committee, it 
its chairman receives recognition, call up the Senate bill under 
the well-known rule, Rule XXIV, paragraph 2, which provides: 


But House bills with Senate amendments which do not require 
consideration In a Committee of the Whole may be at once disposed 
of us the House may determine, as may also Senate bills, substantially 
the sume as House bills already favorably reported by a committee of 
the House, and not required to be considered in Committee of the 
Whole, be disposed of in the same manner on motion directed to be 
made by such committee, 


This bill is not on the Union Calendar. This bill is on the 
House Calendar and may be called up, I venture to suggest, by 
the chairman of the committee if he gets recognition from the 
Speaker. I will address my inquiry to the Chair if the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Burton] will permit. 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of the opinion this Senate bill 
could be called up as a matter of right. 

Mr. STBHAGALL. I submit that is entirely beside the ques- 
tion now under consideration. The question before us is 
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whether or not the rule reported by the Rules Committee for 
the consideration of a particular bill reported by the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the House can be set aside or 
amended so as to take up a Senate bill which has never been 
before any committee of this House, when in the nature of 
things the House can not know whether it is identical with the 
bill under consideration. As a matter of fact, the bill is very 
short and we do know the Senate bill is identical. A glance is 
sufficient to develop that fact. But suppose this were a long 
bill, like a revenue bill or a measure of that kind. It would be 
utterly impossible for the House to know if the two bills were 
identical. 

The SPEAKER. This is different from a revenue bill, be- 
cause this bill is on the House Calendar. 

Mr. STHAGALL.. I was not fortunate in my illustration. 
What I mean is, suppose it was a lengthy bill that the House 
could not readily determine was identical with the other 
biil—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will say that the rule is abso- 
lutely clear, that where a bill from the House Calendar has 
been reported favorably by a committee and an identical bill is 
sent over from the Senate, the chairman of the House com- 
inittee can, as a matter of right, call up for consideration the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. STHAGALL, I take no issue with the Chair about that, 
I am sure that is true. It seems to me clear and I have no 
controversy whatever about that, but this is an entirely dif- 
ferent matter from bringing that up, a Senate bill, under a rule 
which provides for the consideration of a Mouse bill. I think 
it a bad precedent to permit a substitution where the mat- 
ter is of such great importance and where a special rule is 
offered to afford consideration. > 

Let the chairman of the committee call up the Senate bill, 
if he sees fit, under the rule, if that is right and there is no 
objection; but the precedent should not be established of at- 
tempting a substitute in this manner. 

Mr. BURTON. As a member of the Committee on Rules, I 
will say that I desire to bring to an end this sort of a contro- 
versy, because there is nothing more unprofitable in this House 
than to engage in a long parliamentary discussion in which 
there is no substance, but in which certain technical ideas 
are advanced. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me perhaps the best way 
is to withdraw my amendment, with an invitation to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and Gurrency that just as 
soon as this rule is adopted he may move to substitute the Sen- 
ate bill. That will relieve me from the necessity of answering 
a great many questions, and I think it will bring to an end 
a 1 5 8 here from which there is nothing very much to be 
gained. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Why, then, does the gentle- 
man ask that the rnle be considered at all? 

Mr. BURTON. Because it is essential in order that we may 
consider this question. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But the Speaker has just 
announced that the bill having been reported from the House, 
and it being on the House Calendar and a similar bill haying 
been passed by the Senate, it is in order for the chairman of 
the committee having it in charge to call up the Senate Dill 
without a rule. Now, why should the rule be adopted? The 
question is pretty technical; but why should it? 

Mr. BURTON. If that is the ruling of the Speaker, I sce 
that there Is no necessity of any explanation of the bill from 
the Committee on Rules, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I wonder if I am accurate in 
my statement that that is the ruling of the Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the rule was 
brought in before the Senate acted on the bill. Therefore the 
Chair thinks it is desirable that this bill be called up under 
the rules of the Honse. 

Mr. BURTON. Withont any adoption of the rule? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the Senate bill 
is identical with the House bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield—— 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. WINGO. I think it would be infinitely better that the 
original agreement with reference to this bill be carried out. 
I understand the gentleman knows what that agreement is, 
that us soon as the rule is adopted the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania, the chairman of the committee, shall ask that the 
Senate bill be considered in lieu of the House bill. I see no 
reason why that agreement should not be carried out, and, 
speaking for the Democratic side, I will say we shall carry 
out the agreement that has been made, 
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Mr. BURTON. I understand that the gentleman desires to 
amend the provisions provided in the rule adopted for guid- 
ance in the general debate that two hours shall be allowed 
on each side. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I understand that the rule is necessary 
in order to make the consideration of the House bill in order 
to-day. The chairman of the committee would not have the 
right to the floor to-day but for the rule. The rule having 
been adopted, that makes in order the House biil, Then, if 
the chairman of the committee will ask unanimous consent 
ed gonsider the Senate biH, there would be no trouble here 
at all. 

Mr. BURTON. I think, Mr. Speaker, it is best to adopt 
this rule because it removes any question as to the considera- 
tion of this bill at this time and also specifies the circum- 
stances under which the bill is to be discussed. 

Now I had intended to explain somewhat the reasons for 
this bill, the reasons for its passage, the modifications in the 
Revised Statutes, section 5219, and the act of 1923. But so 
much time has been exhausted in the discussion of the pariin- 
mentary situation that, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the previous 
question on the resolution. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Before the gentleman proceeds with 
that, will he permit a question as to the status of the Senate 
bill? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It has been suggested that the Senate 
bill has already been sent to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. Is that correct? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No. 
as to that. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the previous question 
on the adoption of the resolution. The amendment was only 
read for information, but I withdraw the amendment in order 
to clear the situation, if it has any status. 

The SPEAKER. The amendment is withdrawn. The gentle- 
man from Ohio moves the previous question on the resolution. 
The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. ; 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to substitute the Senate bill in lieu of the House bill. 

Mr. WINGO. That is to consider the Senate bill under the 
rule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to consider the Senate bill in lieu of tho 
House bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the Senate bill (S. 3377) 
to amend section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration cof the 
Senate bill 3377. The question is on agreeing to that motion, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN] 
will please take the chair, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill S. 3377, with Mr. Green of Iowa in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill S. 3377. which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bim (S. 3377) to amend section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of tha 
United States 


Be it enacted, cto., That section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as 
follows: 

“Spc. 5219. The legislature of ench State may determine and direct, 
subject to the provisions of this section, the manner and place of tax- 
ing all the shares of national banking associations located within its 
limits. The several States may (1) tax said shares, or (2) include 
dividends derived therefrom in the taxable income of an owner or 
holder thereof, or (3) tax such associations on their net income, or 
(4) according to or measured by their net income, provided the fol- 
lowing conditions are complied with; 

“1. (a) The imposition by any State of any one of the above four 
forms of taxation shall be in lien of the others, except as hereinafter 
provided in subdivision (e) of this clause, 
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“(b) In the case of a tax on said shares the tax imposed shall not 
he at a greater rate than Is assessed upon other moneyed capital in 
the hands of individual citizens of such State coming into competition 
with the business of national banks: Procided, That bonds, notes, or 
other evidences of indebtedness in the hands of individual citizens 
not employed or engaged in the banking or investment business and 
representing merely personal investments not made in competition 
with such business, shall not be deemed moneyed capital within the 
meaning of this section, 

“(e) In case of a tax on or according to or measured by the net 
income of an association, the taxing State may, except in case of n 
tax on net income, include the entire net income received from all 
sourees, but the rate shall not be higher than the rate assessed upon 
other financial corporations nor higher than the highest of the rates 
assessed by the taxing State upon mercantile, manufacturing, and 
business corporations doing business within its limits: Provided, how- 
ever, That a State which imposes a tax on or according to or meas- 
ured by the net Income of, or a franchise or excise tax on, financial, 
mercantile, manufacturing, and business corporations organized under 
its own laws or laws of other States and also imposes a tax upon the 
income of individuals, may include in such individual income divi- 
dends from national banking ussoclations located within the State on 
condition that it also includes dividends from domestic corporations 
and may likewise include dividends from national banking associations 
located without the State on condition that it also includes dividends 
from foreign corporations, but at no higher rate than is-imposed on 
dividends from such other corporations. 

“(d) In case the dividends derived from the sald shares are taxed, 
the tax shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed upon the net 
income from other moneyed capital. 

“2 The shares of any national banking association owned by non- 
residents of any State shall be taxed by the taxing district or by the 
State where the association is located and not elsewhere; and such 
association shall make return of such shares nnd pay the tax thereon 
as agent of such nonresident shareholders. 

“3. Nothing herein shall be construed to exempt the real property of 
associations from taxation in any State or in any subdivision thereof 
to the same extent, according to its value, as other real property is 
taxed. 

“4. The provisions of section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States as heretofore in force shall not prevent the legulizing, 
ratifying, or confirming bye the States of any tax heretofore paid, 
levied, or ussessed upon the shares of national banks, or the collect- 
ing thereof, to the extent that such tax would be valid under said 


section.” 


Mr. McFADDEN rose. 0 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yicld there for a question? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. GARNER of Texus. Is there any opposition from any 
source to this bill that the gentleman knows? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I do not know of any serious opposition. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. As I understand, the rule provides 
for four hours’ debute to be confined to the bill. 

Mr. McFADDEN. So I understand. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I was wondering how it was going 
to take four hours on a bill with a unanimous report and no 
opposition from any quarter. 

Mr. McFADDEN. It was a unanimous report. I will say to 
the gentleman from Texas that I have no calls for time on my 
side. If no other gentlemen want additional time, it is not my 
purpose to have a lengthy discussion of the bill. 

Mr. WINGO. I would like to talk two hours about banking 
and currency matters, but not on this blll. I had intended to 
talk for two hours about banking and currency matters in 
general and the operation of the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, a brief word in regard to 
the purposes of this amendment. The purpose of this proposed 
amendment to section 5219, Revised Statutes, is to enable States 
that have adopted income-tax methods to abandon the ad 
valorem taxation of the shares of national banks and apply 
income-tax methods to national banking associations within 
their limits, without thereby favoring national banks and their 
shareholders, as compared with other corporations generally 
and their stockholders. In other words, to make it possible for 
income-tax States to tax national banking associations and 
their shareholders on a complete taxing parity with other 
corporations and their stockholders, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. Moon of Virginia. Will the gentleman explain ex- 
actly what the present law is before he comes to a discussion 
of this amendment? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes; section 5219, as enacted in 1864 and 
substantially continued down to 1923, provided only one method 
for the taxation of national banks by the States, to wit, the 
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inclusion of the shares “in the valuation of the personal prop- 
erty of the owner or holder of such shares.” But that per- 
mission to the States was upon the condition that such 
tuxation— 


Shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed upon other moneyed 
capital In the bands of individual citizens of such State. 


This restriction was construed in the Mercantile Bank case 
and in the prior decisions therein cited as only including 
moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens directly or 
indirectly coming into competition with the business of na- 
tional banks, Therein the United States Supreme Court said 
(121 U. S. 138, p. 157): 


The terms of the act of Congress, therefore, include shares of stock 
or other interests owned by individuals in all enterprises in which 
the capital employed in carrying un its business is money, where the 
object of the business is the making of profit by its use as money. ‘The 
moneyed capital thus employed is Invested for that purpose in secur- 
ities by way of loan, discount, or otherwise, which are from time to 
time, according to the rules of the business, reduced again to money 
and reinvested. It includes money in the hands of individuals em- 
ployed in a similar way, invested in loans, or in securities for the 
payment of money, either as an investment of a permanent character 
or temporarily with a view to sale or repayment and reinvestment. 
In this way the moneyed capital in the hands of individuals is dis- 
tinguished from what is known generally as personal property. 


Now, in regard to the Richmond, Va., decision, in 
gentleman’s State. 

The Richmond case involved the validity of taxes on national 
bank shares at the rate of $1.75 per $100 as compared with 
taxes at the rate of $0.95 per $100 on bonds, notes, and other 
eyidences of indebtedness in the hands of individual citizens, 

Held (256 U. S. 635, at pp. 638, 641): 

It also was shown by evidence without dispute that moneyed 
capital In the hands of individuals Invested in bonds, notes, and other 
evidences of indebtedness comes Into competition with the national 
banks in the loan market. 

„ * . . . * * 


No decision of this court to which our attention is called has 
qualified that rule or construed section 5219 as leaving out of con- 
sideration the rate of State taxation imposed upon moneyed capital 
in the hands of individual citizens invested in loans or securities 
for the payment of money, either for permanent or temporary pur- 
poses, where such moneyed capital comes into competition with that 
of the national banks. It follows that, upon the undis- 
puted facts the ordinance and the statute under which the stock of 
plaintiff in crror was assessed, as construed and applied, exceeded the 
limitation prescribed by section 5219, Revised Statutes, and hence 
that the tax Is invalid. 


the 


Now, in 1923, because of the decision of the Supreme Court, 
known as the Richmond case, we, in 1923, passed an amend- 
ment, which amendment codified the aboye holdings in the 
Mercantile and Richmond cases, as to the ad valorem taxation 
of national-bank shares, with a proviso making it plain that 
the restriction, as thus construed and applied, did not apply to 
intangibles generally but only to those that normally enter into 
the business of national banks in the sense of those decisions. 
The act of March 4, 1923, in addition extended the powers of 
the States by providing two other alternative methods of taxa- 
tion for the benefit of those States which had adopted income 
taxes, as follows: 


(a) In the alternative, national-bank shares dividends might be 
included in taxable income of individuals on a parity with other 
taxable income, or 

(b) National banks might be taxed directly upon net income to the 
extent that other corporations were taxed thereon, 


In other words, States could under the act of March 4, 1923, 
select one of the three above methods for taxing national banks 
or their shareholders. 

The three alternative methods of taxing national banks are 
retained and a fourth one added: 

National banks may be taxed “ according to or measured by 
net income,“ in which case “net income received from all 
sources“ may be included in the same manner and to the same 
extent as included in the taxation of other corporations by the 
taxing State. 

The purpose of this added fourth alternative method is fully 
explained as follows in Report No. 526, accompanying H. R. 
9958: 

In the States which now apply the net income-tax method to cor- 
porations generally and denominate it an excise or a franchise tax, 
the practice is to include income from all sources, including income 
from tax-exempt securities, in arriving at the measure of the tax 
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based on the net Income. Therefore, it is desirable, in order to estab- 
lish complete taxing parity, to remove any question as to the Inclusion 
of the income from tax-exempt securities as part of the measure of the 
tax based on the net income of national-banking associations; so that 
the same basis of measuring the tax according to net income for cor- 
porations generally may be applied to national-banking associations 
by the taxing State. 


One additional change is also made by II. R. 9958 permitting 
States haying both the above method of taxing corporations and 
a personal income tax, which includes corporate dividends as 
taxable income of individuals, to include national-bank divi- 
dends as part of the taxable net income of residents, in tho 
same manner and to the same extent that corporate dividends 
gencrally are so included. This is an exception to the alterna- 
tive features of the present methods for the taxation of national 
banks or their shareholders and authorizes the taxation of 
‘both in the manner mentioned. 

The special reason for immediate action in regard to this is 
because of the situation pending particularly in the States of 
New York and Massachusetts. In the State of New-York the 
legislature is now in session and is proposing to remedy the 
situation. They have had more or less difficulty in interpreting 
what constitutes moneyed capital coming in competition with 
banking. It has resulted in much litigation, and because of the 
fact that the State of New York and the State of Massachusetts 
have adopted an income tax law they are very desirous of hav- 
ing it apply also in this particular instance as regards the taxa- 
tion of national banks. The legislative committee has recom- 
mended to the Legislature of the Stute of New York that this 
be done, and a bill is now pending there to permit this thing to 
be done, but the Legislature of New York can not pass the bill 
until they first get authority from Congress. 

In that connection I want to read two telegrams I received 
this morning. But before doing so I want to say to the Mem- 
bers of the House that before I introduced this bill I saw to it 
that it was approved by the American Bankers’ Association’s 
special tax committee; it was approved by the National Tax 
‘Association; and the heads of the State tax departments of 
both New York and Massachusetts appeared before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee and approved of this legisla- 
tion. In further support of it I will read these two telegrams. 
One reads as follows: 

ALBANY, N. T., March 22, 1926, 
Hon. Louts T. MCFADDEN, 
Chairman Banking and Currency Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Favorable action by the House on the Pepper-McI"adden bill, in rela- 
tion to taxation of national banks, is urged. This bill subtracts noth- 
ing from the power of any State to tax banks, but does materially en- 
large powers of income-tax States like Massachusetts, New York, and 


others. Its enactment will enable States to develop tax systems along 
desirable lines. 
s Atrerp E. SMITH, 


Governor of New York, 
The other telegram reads as follows: 


Boston, Mass., March 23, 1926. 
Hon. Lours T. MCFADDEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

I earnestly desire the passage of the bill amending chapter 5219 of 
the United States Revised Statutes as agreed to before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and urge its passage at this session, 
£ ALVIN T. FULLER, 
Governor of Massachusetts. 


Unless there is some question that is to be raised, I do not 
care to discuss the bill any further. Does any gentleman on 
this side of the House destre time? 

Mr. WASON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McFADDEN, I Will. 

Mr. WASON. Why should not the States have the right to 
assess the assets of national banks at the same rate that they 
assess the personal property of the inhabitants of the States? 

Mr. MoFADDEN. Because the law prohibits that. Section 
5219 was enacted for the purpose of protecting national banks 
in an excessive manner, 

Mr. WASON. The effect of it is that under this law they 
have a privileged status as compared with other moneys in 
many of the States. 

Mr. McFADDEN. No, I would say it is not a privileged 
status but a protective status, so that the States can tax 
national banks in an amount not exceeding the tax levied on 
other banks and other moneyed capital coming in competition 
with the banks, which might be almost identical with the gen- 
Uoman’s question. Now, the amendment particularly before us 
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proposes that they shall not be taxed at a higher rate than net 
income of manufacturing industries within the State or at a 
higher rate than other banks within the State are taxed, and 
the national banks feel that is perfectly right, especially in view 
of the turn to the income-tax method now pursued by these two 
particular States, and which undoubtedly will 12 followed by 
many of the other States. 

Mr. WASON. ‘Then the gentleman thinks that the bill which 
his committee has reported will have a tendency to equalize the 
right of States in getting more taxes out of the assets of banks? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes; I do think so. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. In States which do not permit 
income taxes, as, for instance, IIlinois, is not the stock of a 
national bank in rather a preferred status? It can not be 
taxed, can it? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No. I will say to the gentleman that this 
simply adds another proviso us a method of taxation. It does 
not interfere with the present methods. There are now some 
three or four methods of taxation by the several States, In 
other words, the States that do not now tax on the basis of net 
income can choose one of the other methods in the present law. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I am referring now to State 
taxes. Illinois has no income tax, but it has a property tax 
which applies to intangibles, stocks among them, Is it not 
true under the present law nationul-bank stocks are not subject 
to that State tax? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Not perhaps in the form the gentleman 
refers to but they are tuxed on the same basis as other 
moneyed capital is taxed coming in competition with banks 
under the now existing law. I do not think there is any 
special favoritism shown to national banks by the States. I 
know the State of Pennsyivania, for instance, has a 4-mill tax 
on money at interest and has a 4mill tax on the value of the 
shares of national banks, 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Your State? 

Mr, McFADDEN, My own State, and our State is one that 
does not have an income tax law. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSDYER. Taking his own State, which the gentle- 
man has just referred to, are the State banks there taxed the 
same as the national banks? 4 

Mr. MoFADDEN. Yes; and I will say to the gentleman 
that most of the States tax their national banks practically 
on the same basis as the State banks. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Is there anything in the law now or will 
there be anything in the banking laws after this bill becomes 
a law that will prevent any State, irrespective of the system 
it has of taxing its State banks, from taxing the nationat 
banks on the same basis? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Unless they levy a higher tax ou national 
banks than they do on their own banks or higher than they 
levy on industry. No; there would be nothing in this act 
that would permit that, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. RAMSBYIER. So the State can tax the national banks 
the same as they do their own State banking corporations? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes; or, if as this bill provides, then on 
a net income basis, but no higher than they tax their own in- 
dustries on their net incomes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
question ? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Suppose this bill becomes a law, 
as it probably will, will there be anything then in existing law 
to permit a State to levy higher taxes upon national banks 
than upon any other bank or any other property? 

Mr. McFADDDN. Yes; that is the present law. In other words, 
in 1923 we said that the States could tax national banks, but 
not to an amount in excess of what they were taxing their own 
banks. By this provision we are adding a new method of tax- 
ing the income, but it must not be at a greater rate than they 
tax their own industries; manufacturing industries and State 
banks, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I so understood from rending 
the law and from a conversation which I had last night on this 
subject. If there were an opportunity for discrimination 
against national banks, the States might destroy the national 
banking system in that way. 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is the reason the act was passed in 
the first instance. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will permit, I think either 
the gentleman from Pennsylyauia misunderstood the first 
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question of the gentleman from Wisconsin or I did. Did not 
the gentleman ask if this law passed you might tax a na- 
tional bank at u higher rate than za State bank? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If this should become a law, 
would the law then existing permit a higher taxation by the 
‘States of national banks thun of other property in ithe States? 

Mr. McFADDEN. My answer to that is no. 

Mr. HALE. Win the gentleman vield? 

Mr. MEPADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. How does this bill leave the real estate of 
national banks to be taxed? 

Mr. McFADDEN. In the same method as heretofore. 

. HALE. It is taxed locally? 
. McFADDEN. Yes; it is taxed locally, 


Mr. HALE. At the local property rate? 
Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes. 


. HALE. And must be done in that way? 

„ MeFAbDbDbEN. Mes. 

. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 
Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Dower). The gentleman from Ar- 

‘kansas is recognized for two hours. 

Mr. WINGO. I will state frankly I had hoped some time 
during the session and so expressed myself when ‘the rule for 
this bill was discussed tin the committee, to have at least two 
hours to discuss the Federal reserve system and its operation, 
us well as some of the present activities of the Federal reserve 
system, but the rule under which this bill is being considered 
limits the debate to the bill, so I am not permitted to speuk on 
that subject to-day. 

The Committee on Approprintions can ome in here and 
under general debate they can talk about everything under the 
sun—prohibition, evolution, Veterans’ Bureau, and run for 
three days, as they did at one time on a bill, with an average 
of 10 or 15 people present. Phat is perfectly all right; but 
whenever we want to discuss something that is causing a good 
deal of criticism in ‘the country at the present time and under- 
tuke to cover a detailed anidlysis of the operations of the bank- 
ling aud currency system df the country, for some reason there 
are some gentlemen connected with the steering committee or 
the Rules Committee that are afraid to turn us loose, and 
therefore they always limit us to a discussion of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not have said anything at all on 
this matter exeept some gentlemen have asked me to state in 
the Recorp what I have told them privately about this bill. 
There is but one change that is made in existing law by this 
‘bill and that is to give the States one additional method of 
taxation of national banks to whit they already have under 
-existing law. That is the only change that is made. 

You can criticize the text of the bill and I could myself 
criticize a great many things that are there, but they are in 
the existing law. Rvery criticism that ¢an be leveled against 
this bill can be now leveled against existing law. None of 
the evils which people complain of with reference to the re- 
strictions on the taxation of banks can be said to be new evils 
authorized by this bill—they already exist. 

The additional legislation in this bill is of a liberalizing 
character both from the standpoint of liberality to the State, 
taking off restrictions—and I use the word liberality in that 
sense—and the further feature that it permits the States, if 
they wish, to adopt a more modern method of taxation. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Can the gentleman give the House any idea 
of what additional taxes it is estimated will be raised by the 
States through taxation under the additional authority which 
this bill carries? 

Mr. WINGO. Not a cent; and possibly reduce it in New 
York. Does that give the gentleman the information he wants? 
My answer requires an explanation. 

They have a situation in both New York and Massachusetts, 
one or the other or both, where there is some question whether 
or not the present amount they are claiming can be sustained, 
and I think there is some litigation going on in one or the other 
States. 

Here is the disputed point, I will say to the gentleman from 
Texas. Under existing law there are three ways by which the 
State of New York or Texas can tax national-bank stock. 
They can either tax the stock directly or they can tax the 
income of the individual shareholders, including the income 
that comes from the shares of stock, or you can tax the in- 
come of the association. If you do one you can not do the other. 
In other words, there are three alternative methods. The bill 
retains every one of the alternative methods, but goes further 
and says thut a State, if it desires, may levy a tax that is, not 
an income tax in the direct sense of the word, but really an 
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excise tax mensured by the income. In other words, the 
amount of the excise tax, or the franchise tax, or whatever 
you call it, will be determined by the standard that is fixed by 
the volume of the income from all sources. 

Mr. HASTINGS, Aud that would include the other methods. 

Mr. WINGO, That makes four altermitives. The last one 
is not altogether exclusive and some people are complaining 
ahout it. Under the existing law they undertake to levy in 
one State a tax upon income of the National Banking Associa- 
tion, but the question arises under the present existing law, 
under the three alternatives of the present law, there is a 
grave doubt whether they can include in the income that from 
tax-exempt securities. 

Let me show you what the effect is. Here is a bank with 
a capital stock say of $160,000. Suppose it had more than 
$100,000 in tax-exempt securities, and you can find banks like 
that. You can see where the factor of doubt comes in. We 
meet this situation in ‘this bill by saying you may levy a tax 
upon the bank that is measured by the income, and when you 
do that you can take the income from whatever source you 
please. The Supreme Court has rendered a decision wliich 
leaves in the mind of the proponents of this bill, they say, 
no doubt at all that under the language of the bin it they 
undertake to fix the excise tax or the franchise tax, if they 
word it so that it is measured by the income of the banks, 
they can include the income that comes from tax-exempt 
securities. 

That is the only change we make in the existing law. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
diction of terms, if not of law? 

Mr. WENGO. At first blush It looks like that is true, but 
let me repeat what the decision is. It is not an income tax. 
You are going to put a tax on the corporation doing business, 
or its right to do business; you can call it Whatever name 
you wish. 

You are going to say, How can we arrive at a fair and 
equitable measure of what that tax should be in the case of 
each corporation? Naturally the basic factor is the ability to 
pay, is it not? That is one of the basic factors in levying a 
tax. 

Now the State may say, in order to determine what the 
amount of this peculiar tax shall be, we will use a standard 
that will determine its ability to pay, the amount it shall pay, 
shall be the standard fixed by the volume of its income. It is 
not a tax on the income, it is a tax on the corporation for 
doing business and the amount is measured by a yardstick 
called the “income,” and that includes all income because of 
the ability of the bank to pay. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
yicld? 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is not that a use of words to 
conceal an idea? You are fixing a measure which includes a 
tax on the income of tax-exempt securities, and so you are 
The language is not important 


Does not that involve a contra- 
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but the idea is. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman think it is a bad idea? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I am not called upon to ex- 
press an opinion. 

Mr. WINGO. I am not criticizing the gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is not germane to the 
point whether it is riglit or not. I made the point that there 
was n contradiction of terms in the argument of the gentleman 
in explaining this bill. He said that you fix the measure by the 
total revenue, and that includes the income-tax-exempt se- 
curities. If you fix it in that way, you tax tux-exempt se- 
curities. 

Mr. WINGO. I have to be candid with the gentleman. I 
confess that the decision of the Supreme Court which arrived 
at the same conclusion gaye me a headache, and it took me 
considerable time to be able to comprehend it. I am quite 
aware of my lack of ability to express it in a way that is 
really satisfactory to myself. My argument is crude even 
though measured by my own conception of it. It is a dif- 
cult thing to express, but I think the gentleman will get at 
what I am driving at; and if he will read the decision of the 
court which is referred to in the report, he will see that they 
have done that. 

Is that a wise thing to do? Why not? I am not one of 
those that wants to bait corporatious and jump all over or- 
ganized capital because they have certain privileges, and I 
am not going to do that; but I suggest this to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrr], that, say what you please, it is 
only with rare exceptions that organized capital in the form 
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of corporate wealth in this country is discriminated against 
in the ultimate payment of tuxes. That does not sound good 
to some folks, but it is true. I can not be accused of being an 
enemy of banks, but there is net a bank in America thut can 
justly complain that its burden of taxation is exceptional. It 
may complain properly that perhaps its particular form of 
corporate wealth, the bank, is discriminated against, as meas- 
ured by the tax burden that is levied upon some other cor- 
poration. It may do that, but why not permit the States to 
do this? As a matter of fact, when it comes down to the 
last analysis, are we called upon to determine either the wisdom 
or the morality of any system of State taxation affecting na- 
tional banks? We are not. 

The only duties that we owe to the national bank is to say 
to the States, “ You may put upon the national banks any tax 
you see fit; it may be an uneconomic tax; it may be an unwise 
tax; it may be an immoral tax; but Congress will not restrain 
you as long as you impose the same burden upon your State 
banks and other corporate organizations in your State; use 
the same method and have the same burden; it may be an un- 
conscionable tax, but that is not the concern of Congress,” 
because Congress, after all, must recognize that if a State 
does put an unjust burden upon any group that is wealthy 
the people of that State sooner or later can be brought to see 
the injustice of it and, in addition, they have their remedy 
in court against the State collector. In other words, Congress 
must always proceed upon the theory that we must presume 
that the States are not going to act foolishly in the taxing of 
their own corporations and the property of their own citizens 
for a very long time, that the power and influence and po- 
litical prestige of the very people who are affected will sooner 
or later right the evil. Of course, if you deny that rule, then 
you deny our system of Government and take from under it 
the assumption of the capacity of the people to govern them- 
selves. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
man yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Without entering into the 
merits of the proposition to make all securities subject to taxa- 
tion—in other words, to do away with all tax-exempt securi- 
ties; throwing that question aside—the proposition has eyoked 
a considerable discussion in the country, and Congress has thus 
far refused to enact legislation of that sort. Is this bill an 
attempt, nevertheless, to establish by law the taxation of 
what has been heretofore tax-exempt securities? Is this the 
beginning of it? 

Mr. WINGO. No: I think not. The gentleman will recall 
that I was against that proposition. It is a wholly different 
proposition. The proposition we had up was to authorize the 
Federal Government to tax the issues of the different States 
and the different political subdivisions of the States. We 
declined to do that, and I was with the gentleman on that 
proposition. 

I did not agree with the argument of the proponents of it, 
but I say this to the gentleman, that the securities of the 
State of Arkansas are to-day susceptible to taxation and the 
income from them can be taxed by the gentleman's own State. 
The Federal Government can not tax them. New York can 
tax them, but New York will not tax them. I am willing to 
give the Legislature of New York or the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts all of the power that may be necessary to tax the 
national banks of the State of New York just so long as they 
will not discriminate against the Federal agency, the National 
Bank. If they want to put an unconscionable burden upon 
the banks of their States and all corporations of their States, 
that is the business of the people in New York State. Upon 
the other hand, if they want to grant favoritism to the banks 
and the corporate wealth to the corporations in their State, 
what business is that of the Federal Government? Is not that 
a State question? In other words, the only concern of Con- 
gress—and I reiterate it—with reference to national banks 
which are made an agency of the Federal Government, is to 
say to the State that it must not discriminate against them, 
that it can be unjust to them, because the question of injustice 
is one of opinion and has to be settled by the people of the 
respective States. We say, very well, be unjust if they want 
to, or exercise undue favoritism toward these banks if they 
want to, because that is a question for them to settle, but 
when it comes to affecting national banks we say that they must 
treat them just as they treat the other forms of corporate 
wealth in the States—mercantile establishments, State banks, 
and so forth. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. 
man yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 
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Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Just why does this bill propose 
three or four different methods of assessment and taxation? 

Mr. WINGO. So as to give the people of the States a wider 
latitude. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I have been wondering whether 
it is because the different States have different plans or 
methods. 

Mr. WINGO. They haye. Up to the statute of 1923 the 
only way that you could tax national banks in the States was 
to tax the shares, Then confusion arose. The decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Richmond case I have never been 
able to comprehend; I do not know what they mean. I dis- 
agree with most lawyers. I do not think that the Supreme 
Court said anything new. I think possibly the learned jurist 
who wrote that decision was not as familiar with banking 
operations as possibly he might have been. 

I understand that he decided and was intending really to 
reiterate oll the philosophy that had gone in all the decisions 
reviewed hy the court before, but in 1923 we passed the present 
law. That is not satisfactory. Those of you who were here 
remember that we were in a deadlock in the closing hours of 
the Congress because the Senate adopted the Kellogg amend- 
ment. The present Secretary of State was then a Member of 
the Senate and he offered what is known as the Kellogg 
amendment. That was unsatisfactory to the House. The 
older Members remember the pressure brought to bear upon 
the House to recede, and the gentleman from Pennsylyania 
and myself and the other conferees stood pat and said, “We 
leave you where you are.“ Do you remember what the State 
of New York stated at that time? It was being asked to 
amend its laws so as to treat the national banks upon terms 
of equality. 

Now in order to get any law at all and get our viewpoint 
we had to compromise and accept something in the present 
law that we did not like, and as practical men we can not 
rewrite this law if we try to eradicate the very things of 
which we complain of by possibly a majority of the Members 
on my side and some of the Members on your side. But that 
question is not involved in this bill because it does not touch 
any of those evils. We simply go one step further along the 
line of the bill of 1923, and I think that answers the gentle- 
man’s question. We said having permitted the States to tax 
as heretofore if those States want to tax by an income tux, 
want to get away from a property tax, a direct tax on per- 
sonal and real property—of course the tax on real property 
is left the same all the time as far as national banks’ real 
property is concerned—if the State wants to get away from 
the old system of a direct tax, it may tax the income on shares 
and tax the net income of the national bank itself, but as we 
say, if it does one it can not do the other. There can not be 
a duplication of taxes. Now we find there is question of tax- 
exempt securities, whether the so-called franchise method set 
up in New York and possibly Massachusetts, whether that 
should stand in the face of the decision of the Supreme Court. 
The Supreme Court has decided that the tax which I have 
enumerated and explained, the fourth additional one, does not 
violate the tax-exempt provisions. You can not exactly enu- 
merate or meusure the yardstick with which you are going to 
measure this franchise, or whatever tax it is. So we simply 
give the States another alternative. I think it is wise to do 
so because I am one of those who believe that thoughtful 
business men, men who own property in this country are sooner 
or later going to look to the future and not to present benefits. 
They are going to come in some way to a recognition of the 
absolute absurdity and injustice of putting a discriminatory 
burden of the old direct property tax on the land of this 
Nation. 

The farmer may have times of drought or times of flood, 
and he may not have made a dollar during the year, and yet 
under the present system of taxation that land must bear the 
burden. Take a great office building in the city, and there 
may be a time of great distress, and it may not haye made 
sufficient to coyer the operating expenses and to pay the tax 
charges. Then why let the tux gatherer come along and push 
him over the precipice of bankruptcy? I think the States 
sooner or later are going to revise their tax laws and are 
going more and more to recognize the basic factor, the control- 
ling factor in levying taxes. It is going to be the ability of 
the man to meet the burden which is laid upon him. 

It is ridiculous, it is absurd, to say that a man who is strug- 
gling all the year, either on a farm or in mercantile business 
or in an industrial enterprise of any kind, and his business has 
been so bad that he is facing bankruptcy—it is absurd for the 
sovereignty to come in and shove him over the brink with the 
weight of an additional tax burden imposed on him. [Ap- 
plause.] 
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I hope we may get away from it in time, and that is why Í, 
as a practical man, am not now trying to amend the whole gen- 
eral law when it is confessedly bad. But when the State comes 
along und says, We must have another alternative,“ I answer 
“I will give you the right to tax the national banks any way 
you wish, provided you do not discriminate against them.” 

If you adept this franchise method, then you may, in addi- 
tiou thereto, in the same State require a man, where there is a 
personal income tax in the State, to include the dividends on 
the stock of that bank in his income-tax return that is subject 
to taxation. I think it is right, gentlemen. Lawyers differ 
with me and say that I am wrong. I have not looked it up 
lately, But I never was much afraid of double taxation when 
it comes to the question of banks. I have never been so scared 
about it as some gentlemen have been. I have represented 
banks and sat on their directorates. There are other communi- 
ties in the United States like mine. There is no unjust burden 
Taid on us. We might dominate the community in which we 
live if we so chose, because the direetors are business men and 
preachers and retired farmers, and we dominate the com- 
munity. But it is said—and I do not contend that you can 
not do it—under the old law if you tax the shares of stock, 
then you could net also put an income tax on the individual. 
The Supreme Court held in one case that if a man owns a 
share of stock in a eorporation, that is property, and he is sub- 
ject to a tax on it. The bank is a separate piece of property 
in itself, a separate taxing entity, and I am not afraid of the 
bugaboo of double taxation, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If this legislation is passed, Is it 
not discretionary with a State whether it will do it or not? 
Is it not a question of State Inw? 

Mr. WINGO. Les. I do not think that is bad. I would 
be perfectly willing for my State to tax me on any income on 
any bank stock, if I had it. 1 have not had any since I have 
been a member of this eommittee. I got rid of it. But that is 
to be left with the State, if the State wants to do it; and if it 
sunys at the same time that it will tax a sawmill, put the same 
franchise tax upon it, measured by its income, then if it says 
that a man who owns stock in that sawmill he shall pay an 
income tax and include in his income the dividend received 
from that stock—tI say, if the State does that, I am willing that 
it shall do it with the banking interest. 

All that we do in this bill is te fellow the same old rule of 
protecting these banks against discrimination. Just so you use 
the same yardstick in measuring the volume or the extent on 
the taxes of the national bank that you use for other corpora- 
tions in the State all right. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. 
yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. A State not only levies a tax on 
the unincorperated concern or estate, but subsequently lays a 
tax on the income from such investment. In that case would 
that be discrimmating? | 

Mr. WINGO. I repeat what I said many times before, that 
every criticism that yeu can urge against this bill lies against 
the existing law. It just gives the State one other method in 
addition to the three already existing by which they can tax 
corporate wealth invested in national banks and keep them 
duwn to the same old restriction to prevent discrimination 
against this Federal agency. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. HAL. Suppose a man has some shares in a national 
bank. I assume it is left to the State to determine the stand- 
ard of value of those shares, provided it does not discriminate? 

Mr. WINGO. Surely. 

Mr. HALE. And in determining that standard of value may 
the State include the tax-exempt securities of the national 
banks in arriving at the value of the shares to be taxed? If 
they can do that in a matter of income, my query is whether, 
in urriving at the value of the shares, we must lay a tax on 
the principal, as we do in my little State of New Hampshire, 
or whether you can include, if you set up the standard, say, 
of the capital, surplus, and undivided profits, you can include 
the tax-exempt securities to establish the value of the shares 
to be taxed? 

Mr. WINGO, I think I understand what the gentleman is 
driving at, although I think he is a little bit unfortunate in 
his expression of it. 

Here is the thought I have in mind: When you use the share 
method you can not touch anything else. In other words, if 
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the gentleman owns a thousand shares in his national bank 
up there, I think the State hus the right, in arriving at what 
proportion of the burden of the taxation his State shall bear, 
to take into consideration the actual value of that stock, just 
as it has the right to take into consideration the value of a 
sawmill concern or anything else. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield again? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. In getting at the value of the 
shares of bank stock, everything is to be taken into considera- 
tion, whether consciously or unconsciously; everything that is 
an element of value? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; I think so, and I was just coming to that. 
I will tell you what the practice is in one State. In arriving 
at the values of it the bank deducts the value of the real estate 
that is assessed for real purposes. 

Mr. HALE. ‘That was going to be my next question. Having 
arrived at the value, whether or not under this bill, if it were 
passed, there would be any obligation on the part of the State 
to consider the value of the real estate in fixing the value ef 
the stock. 

Mr. WINGO. I do not think so, but I think most of them do 
it. I haye insisted in my State that it was not right to do it, 
and I told my own bank so, because you are taxing personal 
property in the hands of an individual and the banks are only 
paying it as agents of the stockholders. So I do not think it 
is right, but they do it in my State. They deduct the value of 
the real estate in fixing the value of the stock. 

Mr. HALE. But the gentleman thinks that is net necessary. 

Mr. WINGO. I do not think it is right. 

Mr. STEVENSON. But they tax the real estate? 

Mr. WINGO. I know, but that is a separate proposition. 
They arrive at the value of my personal property, and as a 
separate tax proposition I do not think I ought to be credited 
with the value of the real estate that belongs to the corporation 
of which my stock is n segregated part. They do it, though, I 
will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman has made a most 
interesting statement and argument. Ile instaneed a little 
while ago the similarity, in his opinion, between the tax en 
a bank and the tax on a sawmill. The gentleman used those 
by way of illustration. Now, a bank may be a bank of issue; it 
may issue notes which circulate throughout the country. 

Is there any possibility under this bill of a State so taxing 
a bank of issue as to interfere with the value of its notes 
which are in other States? 

Mr, WINGO. I can not see how it possibly could, if I gather 
what the gentleman has in mind. I do not see how it affects 
that question at all. 2 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, They are supported by bonds; 
I suppose, and that protects them? 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, yes; they are put up with the Federal 
Government. I do not think it would have any moral effect 
on that, and I know there is no legal effect. [Applanse.] I 
reserve the balance of my time, Mr, Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has used 35 minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON]. 

Mr. SFEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not speak on this 
bill because there is any opposition to it, but there are certain 
things related to it that ought to be put into the record, so 
that hereafter we may not have cries from people to the 
effect that we did so-and-so when they did not know it. 
There are some things about this bill which some people will 
criticize. I think they are all right, but I want to explain the 
situation from my standpoint. 

Tho taxation of national banks has been a development. 
When they were first organized they were Government institu- 
tions, aud immediately claimed exemption from taxation. Then 
in 1864 Congress provided that the shares in national banks 
should be taxed as other personal propery and provided how 
they should be taxed. A controversy immediately arose as to 
whether that was taxing United States bonds, because the 
capital of national banks was invested entirely in United 
States bonds, and on those filed with the Secretary of the 
Treasury they issued the national-bank bilis which became 
the current money of the country. The qnestion, as I say, 
was raised that the attempt to tax the shares was the taxation 
of United States bonds, which constituted the entire capital 
of the bank. The Supreme Court of the United States very 
promptly held that that was not true and that under this act 
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valued, and then the balance, after deducting the real estate, 
the value of the shares of the bank, the net value, should be 
divided up amongst the shares, and they could value those 
shares and tax them as other personal property; and the 
fact that the money which they produced was invested in 
United States bonds was no shield from it at all, but it was 
held that they could not tax it higher than they taxed other 
moneyed capital. The Supreme Court of the United States 
wrote into the statute this provision: 


Other moneyed capital coming in competition with the national-bank 
capital, 


That was not embraced in the statute at first. It stood that 
Way until 1923, but during the World War there was grent 
agitation. The banks were asked to buy the bonds of the 
United States, which, with the exception of small surtaxes, 
were exempt from taxation. & drive was made on the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee to get it to report a resolution 
which would authorize the banks that held the United States 
bonds to deduct from the value of their stock the bonds which 
they held and only, tax the balance, which would have meant 
that the banks would have escaped taxation in that day and 
time entirely. 

They undertook to get that through the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. Having in mind the fact that the shares of 
the banks, us the Supreme Court of the United States said, 
were subsequently wonderfully increased by the fact that the 
money was invested in United States bonds and other tax- 
exempt bonds, the Banking and Currency Committee refused 
to report any such resolution, Then through the Ways and 
Means Committee the Comptroller of the Currency got a bill 
reported allowing them to do that. It was riddled here on 
the floor of the House, but it was finally passed through the 
House in a very much modified way, to wit, that a certain 
proportion could be deducted. However, the bill was killed 
in the Senate, und so it stood until 1923, when many of the 
States had adopted the income-tax method, and they came to 
us asking to be allowed to tax the national banks in that 
sume way, After many hearings, Congress acceded, to a cer- 
tain extent, to that request and added two alternatives. You 
could tax the net income of the bank or you could tax the 
dividends declared in the taxable income of the stockholder, 
but you could not do both. You could do one or the other, 
and therefore you had the right to tax the shares on their 
value or you had the right to tax the net income of the bank 
or you had the right to tax the dividends in the hands of the 
stockholder, if he had a taxable income. That is what we 
did in 1923. 

The States of New York and Massachusetts have been in 
litigation with the banks. They had an entirely indefensible 
method of taxing them before, a discriminatory method as 
them and other moneyed capital. They have at- 
tempted to remedy their defects, but under the law as we 
passed it and as it stands to-day the method of taxing the 
incomes of corporations in those two States is entirely out of 
harmony with the method prescribed here for the taxation 
of banks. 

Now what do we do by this bill? They came to us with 
this proposition: Allow us to use the entire inceme of the 
bank as the yardstick upon which to measure the levy of a 
tax on the right to do business, and the entire income includes 
income from tax-exempt securities and those that are not 
tax exempt, and then allow us to tax the dividends in the 
hands of the stockholder who is a resident of the Stute in his 
taxuble income; allow us to do both of those things and not 
make it in the alternative. In doing that, however, we agree 
that we will not tax them higher than we do the income and 
the dividends from mercantile and manufacturing and other 
business corporations. 

We have written that into the law. That is whut this 
adds to the methods of tuxation. Instead of having it ex- 
elusiyely that you can tax the income of the corporation and 
nothing else or you can tax the income of the individual on 
his stock and nothing else, we provide that you can put a 
tax on them measured by the entire income and also make 
the stockholder include in his income his dividend derived 
from thut stock. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
interruption? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If the total income of the bank 
is the measure, that includes the income of the bank from tax- 
exempt securities. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes, sir; it does, 
Then this is the beginning of 
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Mr. STEVENSON. The Supreme Court of the United 
Stites has held in the case of Flint v. The Stone ‘Tracy Co. 
(220 U. S. 108) that that can be done; that it is not a tax on 
the exempts, but it is a tax on the corporation for the privi- 
lege of doing business measured by its entire income, and you 
can embrace that in it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, If the gentleman will permit, 
as I sald a moment ago, it occurs to me that is simply using 
language to obscure an idea, You take the entire income of 
the bank, including that whith it receives from tax-exempt 
securities as the measure, 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes, sir; that is what you do. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And then you proceed to tax 
that which includes the income from tax-exempt securities. 

Mr. STEVENSON. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, And the use of the word “ fran- 
chise” does not obscure at all the fact that you are attempting 
to tax, and do tax, hitherto tax-exempt securities. 

Mr. STEVENSON, That is correct, and I am glad to hear a 
gentleman of such standing in this House, as well as in the 
country, state what we all know, that the Supreme Court of 
the United States frequently obscures ideas by language as 
well as statesmen when they are on the stump. ‘That is correct, 
but this is not the first time it has been done. When they held 
that the stock was taxable, although every dollar of it was 
invested in United States bonds, which were expressly exempt 
from taxation, they held practically the same thing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is this law designed primarily to 
give the States who tax incomes the power to tax banks the 
saine as any other corporation; is that the primary purpose? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes, sir; that is the primary purpose, 
and it is to enable them to make their tax systems harmonious 
and understandable and enforcenble, 

Now, there are one or two other things to which attention 
ought to be directed. The question is raised immediately that 
this is double taxation. Here is a man who owns $10,000 of 
stock in a million-dollar bank, The bank is tuxed on its in- 
come and then it declares its dividend and the man gets $1,000 
of dividends on his $10,000 of stock. 

When he goes to make his income-tax return in the State, 
if he lives in that State he has to embrace that in his income- 
tax return, and you have taxed the income of the bank and you 
are taxing the income of the individual. That is what you are 
doing, But looking at the situation as it is and as it has de- 
veloped, it has developed that the sum of the tax laid on the 
stockholder ind the sum of the tax Inid on the income of the 
bank is not exceeding the tax which is being laid on the old ad 
valorem process, and the banks are entirely satisfied, because 
they can not afford to tax out of existence the banks and the 
other corporations that must be taxed in the same way as the 
banks, and therefore there is not any yery grent danger 
about it. 

There is one other thing that ought to be stated clearly for 
this record, and that is with respect to the nonresident stock- 
holder in a State where they tax the shares and not the income. 
Take Connecticut, for instance, the State of my friend the 
gentleman from Coinecticut [Mr. Fenn]. Connecticut taxes 
the shares and possibly will continue to do so, because Con- 
necticut is an exceedingly conservative State that believes in 
maintaining the status quo even as to the Constitution and 
everything else. There the stock of a stockholder is taxed by 
the ad valorem method, and under the experience that has been 
shown us it is probably taxed more than the tax that will be 
laid on the banks in New York all told under the income 
method. But if the stockholder lives in New York, his stock 
is taxed in Connecticut the full umount of all other stockholders 
and then he gets his $1,000 of dividends in New York and they 
make him put that in his income return and it is taxed there. 
That is one of the things thut ought to be known when you vote 
on this bill. I am for the bill. I am not afraid of the man 
who has $10,000 of stock in a national bank not being able to 
take care of himself. There are a number of ways he can do 
it; but I want you to know that that feature is in the bill and 
one of the claims that will be made in reference to the bill is 
that you are providing double taxation in this way, becnuse you 
have taxed his stock in Connecticut and his dividend in New 
York. I think the averuge man, the average stockholder of 
a national bank, will be able to take care of himself and to 
transfer his stock to a trustee in Connecticut and get rid of 
that. But that is a mere matter of detail, and that is what we 
do. We are conferring the additional right to tax the income 
and dividends both. We are conferring that additional right, 
and limit it by the proyision that you can not tax one of the 
banks at a greater rate than you are taxing the ordinary busi- 
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ness corporation, and that is their protection. National banks 
have been a shield to the State banks in many instances in this 
country because at a time when there is great excitement and 
unrest in the country there is frequently a tendency to lond the 
load on the banks, but no State has ever been found that would 
discriminate against its State bank or put a heavier burden on 
that than on the national banks. 

Now we have this provision so that the business corporations 
of the country will be a protection and a shield against dis- 
criminatory and confiscatory legislation against the national 
banks. I do not think there is any danger of the impairment 
of the right of these banking associations, but we ought to make 
possible progressive taxation methods in States, allowing them 
to proceed in a more businesslike way and maintain their in- 
stitutions, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman says he does 
not think there is any serious danger of harm to the rights of 
national banks. 

Mr. STEVENSON, I do not think there is any danger at all. 
I think this is a perfectly safe bill in the interest of pro- 
gressive taxation methods which have got to come in the 
States, or the States themselves are going to be in a state of 
eruption about the archaic methods now in vogue. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. As long as our great Committee on Banking 
and Currency bring in a unanimous report on a bill, as it has 
in this instance, a bill with no one against it, we need not be 
very much afraid of its doing any harm. 

Mr. STEVENSON. No; I do not think the people will be 
harmed by it. The members of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency are not bankers and they have been looking out for 
the safety and rights of the people as much as any other com- 
mittee. They do not belong to the banks, but they stand for 
the rights as between the banks and the people. [Applause.] 

Mr. McFADDEN. If there is no one else who wants to 
speak on the bill—— : 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If we get through with this bill soon, does 
the gentleman propose to adjourn? 

Mr. McFADDEN. My understanding is that the House is 
going on with the legislative appropriation bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then we shall get no reward for helping 
the gentleman to expedite matters. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I would be glad to reward the gentle- 
man in any way I could. 

Mr. PRALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Chairman, I desire to address the House 
on the subject of the words “ High crimes and misdemeanors.” 
We have had so few impeachments in the House—and I ask 
to extend my remarks on this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understand that that would be a violation 
of the rule for the gentleman to ask for the right to extend 
remarks on any subject except the subject which is under con- 
sideration. That has to be done in the House. I have no 
objection to the gentleman extending his remarks, 

Mr. HAWES. I think the rule is wise and will make my re- 
quest later. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, we have no further 
speeches on the bill and I believe the rule provides that the bill 
shall be read under the 5-minute rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, Under the rule, the committee will rise 
and report the bill to the House. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. MADDEN having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Green of Iowa, Chuir- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill S. 3377, to amend section 219 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, and had directed him to report it back without amend- 
ment with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. McFappen, a motion to reconsider the 
vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

; ae unanimous consent the bill H. R. 9958 was laid on the 
table. 
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Will the gentleman yield? 
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Senate bill of the following title was taken from the Speak- 
er's table and referred to its appropriate committee as indi- 
cated below: 

S. 3662. An act creating the offices of asststants to the Secre- 
tary of Labor; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill (II. R. 10425) making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1927, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, pending that motion, will 
the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The House is practically a month ahead 
of the Senate, and pretty soon we are going to have to 
adjourn three days at a time in order to let the Senate catch 
up with our work. It was generally understood that the bank- 
ing bill which we have just passed was going to take up 
four hours, or practically the whole day. Why does not the 
gentleman give us the remainder of the day in which to catch 
up with our work in the office? This is the last appropriation 
bill thut we shall have to consider. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. What we are trying to do is 
to accommodate a number of gentleman who desire to speak. 
There is the list that I have myself. 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall not interpose an objection if there 
is nny necessity for it. 8 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. We are doing this to accon- 
modate the Members of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Iowa that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the legislative appro- 
priation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the legislative appropriation bill, with Mr. 
HAwLey in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rogsion]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
I do not run or operate a coal mine and 1 have no financial 
interest in any railrond. 

More than 18 months ago the Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ 
Association, Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association of Ohio, 
and others instituted n proceeding before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against the Ashland Coal & Iron Railway 
Co. and about 50 other railroads, the chief of which were the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & Western, Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, and New York 
Central. 

These coal operators of the Pittsburgh and Ohio coal dis- 
tricts urged the Interstate Cominerce Commission to reduce 
the freight rates on their coal to the Lake Erie ports at 
Toledo and Sandusky, ranging all the way from 11 to 28 
cents per ton, according to the location, and requested the 
commission to increase the freight rates on coal shipped from 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, and Tennessee to these 
ports all the way from around 28 to 40 cents per ton over 
the present rates. I might add that under present freight 
rates Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, and Tennessee now 
pay from 25 te 40 cents more on each ton shipped to these 
lake ports than is paid by Pennsylvania and the eighth Ohio 
districts. These operators wanted to make it range from 53 to 
84 cents a ton. 

All of these railroads except the Wheeling & Lake Erie, 
located in the State of Ohio, opposed this change in rates 
sought by the Pittsburgh and Ohio coal operators. The coal 
operators of Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, and Tennes- 
see, and the public-service commissions in the States of Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and many of the large consumers 
of coal in Chicago and other cities, entered their protest 
against this change of rates on coal to the Lake Erie ports. 
The commission held exhaustive hearings, covering more than 
30 days; und after several days of argument before the com- 
mission, the commission, on July 16, 1925, rendered a decision 
denying the petition of the Pittsburgh and Ohio coal operators. 


I am advised there were only three members of the commis- 
sion that favored the proposition of the Pittsburgh and Ohio 
coal operators. The other eiglit opposed it. Because of this 
decision the commission bas been criticized in some journals 
and newspapers i, Peunsylyania and Ohio favorable to the 
Pittsburgh and Ohio coal operators’ contention. 

Some time ago these same operators requested the commission 
to reopen the case for further argument, and the commission en- 
tered au order reopening the case for further argument and gave 
the parties 20 days to show cause whether other testimony should 
be taken. Distinguished Senators from Pennsylvania and Ohio 
aud others have frequently criticized the commission's decision 
in this case. Neither the Senate nor the House is the forum in 
which to try this case. Congress delegated the rate-making 
power to the Interstate Commerce Commission. Intimations 
ure made from day to day in the Senate that some great injus- 
tice has been done to the coal operators of Pittsburgh und 
Ohio: that the commission has taken some great vested rights 
from the coal operators of Pittsburgh and Ohio and given these 
rights to Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, nnd Tennessee; 
that the commission has not used its discretion fairly and 
justly, and it is also broadly intimated that Pennsylvania is 
getting the worst of this deal becanse she has no one on the 
commission. I am firmly convinced that much of the opposition 
to the confirmation of the reappointment of Mr. Woodlock as a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commission has been in- 
spired by the fact that he was one of the majority that decided 
this case against the Pittsburgh und Ohio coal operators last 
July. These attacks have been kept up with such frequency 
and persistency that many persons in and out of Congress have 
come to believe that the commission committed a very grievous 
error and has done a very great wrong to the coal operators of 
Pittsburgh and Ohio. All of these charges are misleading and 
are far from the facts, and I rise in my place to present some 
facts in rélation to this case for the information of the Congress 
and the country. 

No one from Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, or Tennessee 
is a member of the commission. Kentucky did have a member 
on the commission, but he did not decide any coal-rate case for 
Kentucky. Is it the thonght of Pennsylvania that if she had 
a man on that commission that it would be his duty to be a 
special advocate for the State of Pennsylvania? Let us indulge 
the hope that the commission may never be influenced by any 
motive except to do justice to the whole country and to those 
who may appear before it, and when they have conscientiously 
nud honestly performed that duty they may be free from attack 
from those in high places. 


LAKE CARGO RATE CASE DOCUMENT NO. 15007 


The matter in question is known as the Lake Cargo Rate 
cases. From a mere reading of the statements in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record from day to day made for those who speak for 
the Pittsburgh and Ohio coal operators, you would be led to 
believe that Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, and Tennessee 
have lower coal freight rates to Toledo and Sandusky than the 
rates from the Pittsburgh-Ohio coal districts, and you would 
be led to believe that the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
its decision last July took away something from the Pittsburgh 
and Ohio districts and gave it to the Kentucky-West Virginia, 
and so forth, districts, and that this has been done in order to 
favor the operators in these States becanse it is claimed less 
wages are paid there than in the Pittsburgh and Ohio districts, 
‘These statements are contrary to the facts. Let us examine 
the rates that now prevail and have prevailed between these 
coal fields and the lake ports from 1903 to the present 
time. 


Lake cargo rates per ton, with differentiais in favor of Pittsburgh and 
Ohio distr 


cts since 1403 


tricts | Thacker 
Aistricts 


Cents 


1908-1907 $0.63 80 $0.92 9 81.07 24 
1997-1912. 88 3 97 9 1.12 21 
-8 75 -87 19 1.12 H 

+6 ~ 90 1. 18 25 1.33 40 

1.30 1.27 1.55 25 1,70 40 

1.80 1.83 2.11 25 2.25 40 

1.58 1.55 1.83 25 1.93 40 

1.86 Ls 211 2⁵ 2.2 40 

1.66 1. 03 1. 91 25 2.00 40 

1.60 1.03 1. 91 Bi 2.06 40 

1.66 1.03 1. 91 25 2.06 40 
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You will observe that during the period from 1903 to 1912 the 
Pittsburgh and Ohio districts had a rate to Toledo and 
Sandusky at least 9 cents per ton lower than part ef the West 
Virginia district and 24 cents per ton lower than the other part 
of the West Virginia district and the Pocahontas, Va., dis- 
5555 Kentucky began shipping coal to the Lake ports in 

The Pittsburgh and Ohio coal district, evidently jeaicus of 
the growing coal business in Kentucky, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, and Tennessee, in 1912 urged the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to cut down their rates and to inerease the rates 
on coal to the Lake Erie ports frum Kentucky, West Virginin, 
Virginia, and Tennessee. The commission granted this request, 
and you will observe that the differentials then ranged from 
19 to 34 cents per ton. These rates continued during the period 
from i912 to 1917. 

The Pittsburgh and Ohio coal operators, finding that this 
action on their part failed to strangle and destroy the coal 
business. in Kentucky, West Virginia, and so forth, in 1917 
again appeared before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and again urged an increase in the spread in the rates to 
the lake ports between the Pittsburgh and Ohio district on 
the one hand, the Kentucky-West Virginia, and so forth, dis- 
tricts on the other hand, and their request was granted and 
differentials were again increased so that they rangel from 
25 to 40 cents per ton. During the entire period from 1903 
to 1917 coal from Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, and 
Tennessee paid all of the way from 9 to 40 cents per ton more 
freight to the lake ports than was paid on the coal to these 
ports shipped from the Pittsburgh and Ohio districts. You will 
also observe that during the period of the war the rates 
from all of these points to the Great Lakes were increased 
but the differentials ranging from 25 to 40 cents per ton were 
maintained. On July 1, 1922, the rates from all of these 
points to the Lakes were reduced but the differentials ranging 
from 25 to 40 cents per ton remained the same, and to-day 
the rate from the Ohio district is $1.63 per ton, the rate from 
the Pittsburgh district is $1.66 per ton, and the rate from 
east Kentucky and parts of West Virginia is $1.91 per ton, 
and the rate from other West Virginia districts, Virginia, and 
Tennessee is $2.06 per ton. As years have come and gone the 
differentiais in favor of the Pittsburgh and Ohio coai dis- 
tricts have increased and at no time has anything been taken 
from them. They made this new effort about 18 months ago 
to increase this spread and to add to their already great ad- 
vantages. 


Proposed lake cargo rates per tom from Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Tennessee, ond Maryland 


Difforential over 
Pittsburgh 


To lower Lake — 5 ports from following | Present | Proposed 
stricts Tales 


rates —QꝛZ—gꝛ—ꝛ 
Present | Proposed 


Cents Cents l 


— ee $1.91 $1.98 25 53 

— 1.93 1. 98 27 53 

— 1.93 1. 98 27 53 

1.91 1.98 25 53 

Tug Hives W. Va 2.00 2.00 40 6t 
New River, W. Va.. 2.06 2.00 40 A 
Pocahontas, ¥ NN Va. 2.00 2.09 40 M 
Big Sandy; RY.. paeau 1,91 1.98 25 83 
South Jelli SARA OE 1.91 2.09 25 of 
Hazard, K 1. 91 2.09 25 ot 
Harlan, Ky- 1.91 2.18 25 73 
McRoberts, F N 1.91 218 25 73 
Clinch Valley 2.06 2.18 40 73 
Clinch Valley No. 2. Va. 2.06 2.28 40 83 
Stonega, Va 2.00 2.28 40 ss 
Radford, Va. 2.41 22 75 83 
Oakdale, Tenn 2.06 2.28 49 83 


A study of these proposed rates will disclose that the coal 
operators in the Pittsburgh district were insisting that their 
rates be decreased from $1.66 to $1.45 per ton, or a reduction 
of 21 cents on each ton. Proposed reductions in Pennsylvania 
were even greater. The proposed reductions in the Ohio dis- 
trict average around 21 cents lower than the present rates. 
At the same time the Pittsburgh and Ohio operators urged that 
the rate of $1.91 for the Harlan and McRoberts (Ky.) fields 
be increased to $2.18 per ton, an increase of 27 cents, and in 
some of the Virginia and Tennessee flelds the increases range 
from 18 to 22 cents. This made an increase in the spread be- 
tween the Harlan (Ky.) fleld and the Pittsburgh field of 48 
cents per ten, and an increase in the spread of some of the 
West Virginia, Virginia, and Tennessee districts even greater 
than this, and therefore if the commission had granted the re- 
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quest of the Pittsburgh and Ohio coal operators, eastern Ken- 
tucky would pay 73 cents more per ton than would be paid by 
the Pittsburgh and Ohio coal operators to the lake ports, in- 
stead of 25 cents more per ton, as the rate now is, and some 
of the Virginia, Tennessee, and other districts would pay 83 
cents more per ton to the lake ports than would be paid by the 
Pittsburgh and Ohio coal operators. This demand meant an 
increase in the spread ranging from 100 per cent to nearly 200 
per cent over the present rate. In other words, the Pittsburgh 
und Ohio operators wanted the commission to fix the rates on 
coal shipped to Toledo and Sandusky so that the rates from 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, and Tennessee would be 
from 50 cents to 83 cents per ton more to these lake ports than 
the Pittsburgh and Ohio coal districts to the same ports. The 
commission refused to do this. This is the first time that 
Pittsburgh and Ohio coal operators have failed in their efforts 
to strangle their competitors in Kentucky, West Virginia, and 
so forth, They had been so accustomed to win, and because 
they did not win this time they and their spokesmen flew into a 
rage and denounced the commission, and in order to bolster up 
their alleged claims, a distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
calls upon us to look at the rate from Clearfield, Pa., to the lake 
ports. It is greater than the rate from Kentucky-West Virginia 
district. 

The fact is that the Clearfield, Pa., district never did ship 
coal to the lake ports and has made no effort to euter that 
market. They have made no request, as I understand it, to 
have their rates adjusted, and if they should, I am sure that 
the Kentucky-West Virginia people would make no objection. 
The Clearfield (Pa.) district has large markets in other direc- 
tions. They did not even join or appear in this request on 
the part of the Pittsburgh and Ohio coal operators. Aguin the 
Senator exclaims that coke is shipped to Philadelphia from 
districts in West Virginia near the Pennsylvania coke fields for 
a less rate than Is paid by the Pennsylvania coke, but again 
we find that the commission has fixed no rate on coke from 
West Virginia; that there is practically no coke produced in 
West Virginia and shipped to Philadelphia or elsewhere. The 
Senator wants to know how the commission can explain such 
great inconsistencies as these. We realize the weakness of the 
ease of the Pittsburgh and Ohio operators when their dis- 
tinguished spokesmen must go out * mouse tracking” in this 
way. The coke rate, whatever it may be, is not involved in 
the Lake Cargo case. 


MINERS AND SOFT COAL OPERATORS HARD HIT 


We have heard much said about unsatisfactory conditions 
in the soft-coul business in Ohio and Pennsylvania. The truth 
is the soft-coal business throughout the country has been hard 
hit during the last three years or more. Owing to the stimula- 
tion of high prices during and following the war, the soft-coal 
business was overdeveloped. America has too many soft-coal 
mines and miners. If the soft-coal mines of America should 
operate with reasonable full time during the entire year they 
would produce between about 900,000,000 tons of soft coal. The 
country has a market for about 500,000,000 tons of soft coal 
annually and about 85,000,000 to 90,000,000 tons of anthracite 
coal. It will be seen that with the present personnel of miners 
and the developed soft-coal mines, America can produce about 
80 per cent more soft coal than the country can consume and 
export. This means that the soft-coal mines can not run any- 
thing like full time, or much more than half full time, and 
therefore the soft-coal producers of Ohio and Pennsylvania, as 
well as other sections, can not enjoy the prosperity that they 
once enjoyed. The soft-coal mines and miners must be idle a 
considerable part of the time. 

It is said by the spokesmen for the Ohio and Pittsburgh oper- 
ators that the miners in Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, and 
Tennessee receive less pay for their work than the miners in 
Ohio and Pittsburgh districts, aud they seem to express great 
concern for our miners. I am very sorry this is true, but why 
is it necessary for our miners to receive less pay? It is 
because under the present freight rates all the coal shipped 
from these four States must pay 25 to 50 cents per ton more 
freight than is paid on the coal shipped from the Pittsburgh 
and Ohio districts. This means that the miners of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia must receive less pay 
and the operators from these States must receive less profits 
in order to compete in the market with the coal from the Pitts- 
burgh and Ohio districts. Now, if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should grant the petition of the Pittsburgh and 
Ohio operators and add to this increase, and instead of it rang- 
ing from 25 to 40 cents higher the freight on each ton should 
range from 53 to 83 vents higher on the ton, what would become 
of the poor miners in Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, and 
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Tennessee? This would enuse our miners to work at starva- 
tion wages or be thrown out of employment entirely. We can 
see that the spokesman for the Pittsburgh and Ohio operators 
are merely shedding “crocodile tears” for the poor miners of 
Kentucky, West Virginia, and so forth. Because of the contin- 
ued increase that the Pittsburgh and Ohio operators have 
received in freight rates our miners have had to work for less, 
and now these same Pittsburgh and Ohio operators are de- 
nouncing the Interstate Commerce Commission because it does 
not put such a high freight rate ou coal shipped from Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Tennessee, and Virginia as will put the mines 
of these four States out of business and make it impossible 
for the poor miners of these States to earn a support for their 
wives and their children. If these spokesmen for the Pitts- 
burgh and Ohio operators were really interested in the miners 
of our States they would ask to have the freight rates on our 
coul reduced rather than increased. 

Kentucky, West Virginia, Tennessee, and Virginia are not 
now and have not been enjoying the great prosperity that some 
of the distinguished spokesmen for the Pittsburgh and Ohio 
operators claim. For the most part of the years 1924 and 
1925 the coal operators of Kentucky lost money instead of 
making money, The average cost of a ton of coal was around 
$1.85 to $2 per ton; the average price received at the mines for 
much of that time would not exceed $1.50 per tou, run of mine. 
A great many of the mines were run at a loss so that the 
miners would have an opportunity to make a living for their 
families. I spent much of the summer and fall of 1925 in what 
is known as the Harlan coal field, which is in my district, and 
out of the 90 coal mines in Bell County only about 6 were 
running anything like good time, and these 6 had railroad con- 
tracts—that is, furnishing coal to the railroads. Six others were 
running from one to three days per week. The other 78 were 
not operating at all, and many of them had not run any coal 
for more than a year. More than 20 had gone into bankruptcy. 
The J. B. Straight Creek Coal Mining Co. at Fourmile owned 
500 acres of coal in fee und had spent approximately $175,000 
for Improvements and equipment. This plant sold for $15,000. 
The Mathel Coal Co., near Tejay, cost approximately $125,000, 
with fine Harlan coal; sold for $30,000 at public sale. The 
Utilities Gas Co., of St. Louis, had a 500-acre lease on some 
splendid coal and on which they had spent $100,000 for im- 
provements and equipment; were offering the entire plant for 
510,000 without takers. 1 found many other coal plants being 
offered for sale at 10 cents on the dollar. 

There is perhaps no mining property in Bell and Harlan 
Counties assessed for taxes that could not be bought for less 
than its assessed value for taxes. The Fox Coal Co., of Harlan 
County, whose property was assessed at $61,690 for taxes, sold 
for $21,000. The Harlan Coal & Coke Co.'s property, assessed 
at $82,000 for taxes, sold for $60,000. The Darby Harlan Coal 
Co., whose property was assessed for taxes at $25,400, sold for 
$6,000. In another section of eastern Kentucky the Maynard 
Coal Co. had property assessed for taxes at $600,000, and this 
was sold for $275,000. The Jewett & Bigelow Co. had property 
assessed for taxes at $221,000, but was sold for $43,500. The 
Black Joe Coal Co., of Perry County, had property listed for 
taxes at $38,720, but at sale only brought $26,500. 

I call attention to the property of the Bell Jellico Coal Co. A 
very few years ago, after a most careful investigation of the 
property by the representatives of a bank and trust company, 
they loaned to this company more than $200,000 and took a first 
mortgage. Only a few months ago this same property at pub- 
nie sale sold for $35,800. This list could be multiplied at great 
length, but I merely point these out to show that the depressed 
condition in the soft-coal business is not confined alone to Ohio 
and Pittsburgh districts, 

Run-of-mine coal for the months of December, 1925, and Jan- 
nary and February, 1926, from the Harlan, Ky., field sold on 
an average at less than $2 per ton. This is as fine bituminous 
coal as there is in the Nation, and all the coal could be had 
now that is desired for much less than $2 per ton, run of mine, 
yet the Pittsburgh and Ohio operators want the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to place a freight rate from the Harlan 
field to the lake ports to $2.06 a ton. 

FEDERAL CONTROL UNNECESSARY 

Many bills have been introduced in the House and Senate 
urging Congress to pass some act authorizing the President or 
the Federal Government to take over the coal mines and oper- 
ate them in case of an emergency. So far as the bituminous- 
coal industry is concerned this is entirely unnecessary. As 
heretofore pointed out, America can produce with the mines 
that she has now equipped and the miners employed therein 
something like 900,000,000 tons anunallx, and this production 
comes from many States. We do not have a market for more 
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than about 509,000,080 tons annually. An emergency can not 
arise in the bituminous coal fields that would threaten the 
Nation if these mines are furnished sufficient transportation. 

The House has passed the Parker-Watson railroad bill. It 
takes the Government out of the business of running the rail- 
roads. I can not see why we should put the Goyerument into 
the business of running the coal mines. 

ANTHRACITE MONOPOLY 


Nature gave to Pennsylvania a monopoly as to anthracite 
coal. The people of the Nation are not very well satisfied with 
ithe manner in which they have exercised this monopoly. But 
Pennsylvania is not satisfied with a monopoly on the anthracite- 
coal supply; they want the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
do for them in the bituminous-coal business what nature did for 
thom in the anthracite-coal business. The commission did not 
lend itself to this scheme, and hence they are denounced. The 
coul business involved in the Lake Cargo cases amounts to 
about 30,000,000 tons of bituminous coal annually. The records 
of 1923 show that the Pittsburgh and Ohio coal operators fur- 
nished abont 20,000,000 tons of this business, and Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Virginia, and Tennessee supplied the other 
10,000,000 tous. During the years of 1924 and 1925, when 
Pennsylvania and Ohio had some labor troubles, they furnished 
only about one-half of the lake cargo business. 

The Pennsylvania and Ohio distriets have other markets that 
nre not accessible to the Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, and 
‘Tennessee districts. In the small triangle, using Pittsburgh as 
the southern apex, Cleveland, Ohio, the northern, and Roches- 
ter, N. V., the eastern, this small region, right at the door of 
the Pittsburgh and Ohio coal field, consumes about 90,000,000 
tons of conl every year. This is about one-fifth of all the coal 
produced in the Nation, and it is shown that about 20,000,000 
tons more of coal are shipped down the Monongahela River. 
The Pittsburgh and Ohio districts have other large markets to 
the tidewater at Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York, and 
aiso ship large quantities of coal to Detroit, Chicago, and to 
other points in the North and East. Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Virginia, and Tennessee have very limited markets. They must 
depend on the lake-port markets. We want the Pittsburgh 
and Ohio districts to have their reasonable share of the busi- 
ness. Pittsburgh and Ohio boast of their geographical position. 
They say that nature placed them near the lake-port markets 
and therefore they should have it all. 

Kentucky, West Virginia, and so forth, can boast of their 
geological advantage. Nature gave to these States the very 
best bituminous coal, and the rates should not be fixed so as to 
deny them of this advantage, an opportunity of the markets, 
and deny the consumers of the benefit of this splendid coal. 
Pittsburgh and Ohio operators demand ail of the business. 
They are willing, if necessary, to browbeat, bulldoze, and in- 
timidate the Interstate Commerce Commission to grant them 
such coal rates to the lake ports us will make it impossible for 
Kentucky, West Virginla, and so forth, to compete with them. 
They are willing to destroy the coal industry in these other 
States, - 

CONSUMERS WANT COMPETITION, NOT MONOPOLY 

The consumers of the Nation, as well as the coal operators, 
are vitally interested in the coal business. Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, and so forth, huve a high-grade bituminous coal. This 
coal is carried to Toledo and Sandusky on Lake Irie and is 
transported by water and rail to the Great Lakes cities through- 
out the Stutes of Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North and 
South Dukotu. The Pittsburgh and Ohio operators know if 
they can crowd our coal out of these markets that they then 
Will have a monopoly, and it was for this reason that the Lake 
States and the Northwest States, through their publie service 
commissions, intervened in these Lake Cargo cuses and strongly 
urged the commission to deny the petition of the Pittsburgh and 
Ohio coal operators. These consumers know that if the differ- 
entiul is Incrensed so that it will be from 53 cents to 83 cents 
per ton that it will drive Kentucky, West Virginia, and so forth, 
out of these märkets and will give the Pittsburgh and Ohio 
operators a monopoly. In fact, some of the witnesses and 
spokesmen for the Pittsburgh and Ohio operators frankly admit 
that their purpose is to drive Kentucky, West Virginia, and so 
forth, out of these markets. If they should secure n monopoly 
of these markets, of course the consumers in the Great Lakes 
region, the North, and Northwest would be at the mercy of the 
Pittsburgh and Ohio coul operators. 


RAILROADS DO NOT WANT INCREASD 


The Pittsburgh and Ohio operators insist in their petition 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission graut an increase 
us high as 28 cents on a ton on coal shipped from Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Virginia, and Tennessee to these lake ports. 
The railroads that handle this business are the Chesapeake & 
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Ohio, Norfolk & Western, and Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Co. They appeared before the commission in this proceeding 
and resisted with all their power and influence this increase of 
rates to them. This is an amazing spectacle. The Pittsburgh 
and Ohio coal operators trying to force this tremendous in- 
crease of freight rates on these tiree great, prosperous rail- 
ronds, while the country everywhere is demanding a decrease 
of freight rates. In this case an attempt is being made to force 
three prosperous railroads in America to accept an increase. 
Of course, the coal operators of Pittsburgh und Ohio huve 
a motive in this generosity. They simply want to put the rate 
on coal so high that is carried by these railroads from Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, Virginia, and Jeunesse as to shut the 
coal from these four States out of the Great Lakes, North, 
and Northwest markets. They are willing to take any turn to 
destroy the coal industry in these four States; and when the 
commission refuses to lend itself to accomplish this purpose 
they fly into a rage. 
MILLIONS INVESTED AND CITIFS BUILT 


So far as is reasonably possible and practicable, there 
should be stability of freight rates. Hundreds of millions of 
dollars have been invested in railroad development; other hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars have been invested in developing 
and equipping coal mines; villages, towns, and cities have 
been built; hundreds of banks and other business houses have 
been organized; thousands of schools and churches and com- 
munity organizations have been brought into existence in the 
States of Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, and Tennessee 
on the present freight rate structure on coal. 

In my own section of eastern Kentucky the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co, alone has spent more than a hundred 
million dollars in building railroads, providing rolling stock 
and equipment to handle the coal business In northern, 
eastern, and southeastern Kentucky, and perhaps almost as 
large a sum has been speut in northern and northeastern 
Kentucky, and the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad has spent mil- 
lions for the same purpose, and a much larger sum has been 
expended in developing and’ equipping these coal mines in 
Kentucky that have been and are shipping coal to the Great 
Lakes, North, and Northwest markets. In my own State hun- 
dreds of villages and towns have been built; schools and 
churches, banking and commercial and other business institu- 
tions and enterprises by the hundreds have been brought into 
being and are being sustained and depend on this coal busi- 
ness. Countless thousands of persons are now employed in 
and about these mines and on these railroads, providing food, 
clothing, and shelter for their families and children, 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has tremendous power 
and it should proceed with great caution when some group 
comes before it and asks it to disrupt the freight structure and 
commercial activities that have been long established. It is 
natural for the coal operators of Pittsburgh and Ohio to con- 
tend for all this business to the lake ports, but if Pittsburgh 
and Ohio could succeed in securing such a rate as to shut out 
the coal from Kentucky, and so forth, it would destroy these 
railroads, paraiyze these industries, throw thousands and 
thousands of men out of employment; bring want and misery 
to countless thousands of women and children. It would wreck 
these villages, towns, and cities and fill the churches and 
schools with hoot owls and bats instead of bright, happy, 
contented, loyal American citizens. Is this what Pittsburgh 
and Ohio conl operators want? Must the Interstate Commerce 
Commission be denounced because it refuses to bring all of 
this destruction, want, ond misery in order to give the Pitts- 
burgh and Ohio coal operators a monopoly in the lake cargo 
coal business? I am thinking of the misery such action would 
bring to the miners and railroad men who depend on this in- 
dustry to feed and clothe and edueate the families, and for 
them as well as those who have Invested their money I strongly 
protest. The commission has acted wisely and justly, and I 
protest against their being denounced, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield the gentleman 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. KELLY. If the gentleman will yield, all the Pittsburgh 
operators have ever requested was that there be no discrimina- 
tion against them. With their natural advantages and their 
location 120 miles from the Lakes, they are certainly en- 
titled to a less rate than Kentucky, which is 400 miles away. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. You have got the advantage. 
A part of your district is about 275 miles from the Lakes, 
gud you have a rate of $1.06, while a part of Kentucky and 
West Virginia districts are ouly about 260 miles from the 
Lakes, and they pay $1.91 rate. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 
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Mr. MOORE of Ohio. I want to understand the gentleman, 
if I may. The gentleman spoke abont some one denouncing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Is it not true that the 
gentleman, in his remarks at the last session of Congress, 
was the first person to start this agitation at the close of the 
other Congress? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I did not denounce the com- 
mission. I merely tried to call the attention of the coal people, 
the business people, and all the citizens of Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Virginia, and Tennessee to the fact that if the Penn? 
Sylvania and Ohio districts succeeded in putting in these new 
rates to the lake ports it would destroy the railroads, their 
mines, their towns, and their business, 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Then it becomes a question as to 
whether the mines, railroads, towns, churches, aud schools are 
destroyed in Kentucky or in Ohio and Pennsylvania; is that it? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. No; not at all. Both sections 
have been built up on a certain freight-rate structure, but 
you folks in Ohio and Pittsburgh must not have all the busi- 
ness. That is what I am objecting to. Pennsylvania and Ohio 
want it all. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. No. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. No. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes; is not this true? One 
or two of the witnesses who appeared in that proceeding de- 
clared that their purpose and intention was to put the people 
of these other States out of the lake-ports coal business. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. I do not care what one or two wit- 
nesses may have said. I am speaking about the general situa- 
tion. Is it not true that within the last year or 18 months— 
I do not know exactly the number of months—the relative ton- 
unge that has been produced as compared with other years has 
greatly increased in Kentucky and the other States the gentle- 
mun speaks about, while it has considerably decreased in Ohio 
and Ponunsylyania? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. In some districts in Ohio there 
has been an increase in production; Pennsylvania has lost some 
of the lake cargo business, but this is not due to rates, and it 
has other tonnage of 90,000,000 tons right at its doors and it has 
other markets. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. 
Sold. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
what is being sold. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. In my own district I know that one 
of the large mines has gone into the hands of a receiver; I 
know that of the approximately 10,000 men who ordinarily 
work in the mines three-fifths of them have been idle. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Let me read you some results 
of my investigations. In Bell County, which is next to my 
home county—and this was last summer and fall—there were 
90 coal mines. Six of them were running reasonably full time, 
because they furnish coal to the railroads. Six others were 
running from one day to three days per week, while the other 
78 were not operating at all, and most of them had not run any 
coal for more than a year. Have you conditions worse than 
that? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes; in Belmont County. 

Mr. ROHSION of Kentucky. I do not think you have. 
me go n little further: 


More than 20 have gone into bankruptcy. The J. B. Straight Creek 
Coal Mining Co. at Fourmile owned 500 acres in fee and had spent 
approximately $175,000 for equipment. This plant sold recently for 
$15,000. The Mathel Coal Co., near Tejay, costing approximately 
$125,000, with fine Harlan coal, sold for $30,000 at public sale last 
week, and the Utilities Gas Co., of St. Louis, bas a 500-acre lease on 
which they have spent $100,000 for equipment, was offering the entire 
outfit for $10,000. Quite a number of other plants were offered for 
sale at 10 cents to the dollar. There is perhaps no mining property in 
Bell County assessed for taxes that can not be bought for much less 
than the then assessed value for taxes. The Fox Coal Co., of Harlan 
County, its property assessed for taxes at 561,090, sold for $21,000; 
the Harlan Coal & Coke property, assessed for taxes at $82,000, sold 
for $60,000; the Darby Harlan Coal Co., assessed for taxes at $25,514, 
sold for $6,000. In another section of the State the Maynard Coal Co. 
had a property assessed for taxes at $600,000, and this sold for 
$275,000, 


That would be the effect of it. 


I am speaking about what is being 


And I am also talking about 


Let 


And so I could go on and on. I am not trying to be unfair 
to Pittsburgh and Ohio. They have a right to a part of this 
market, but I say they have no right to a rate that will de- 
stroy the coal business in these four other States. 

Mr. MURPHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Les. 
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Mr. MURPHY. The rate has destroyed the coal business in 
eastern Ohio, and a great Canadian railroad that owns thou- 
sands of acres of coal as well as mines in my district has not 
mined a pound in a year’s time. They are buying it in your 
country because they can buy it and ship it cheaper than they 
can pay the wages, to say nothing of the freight charges. 
That is the condition in eastern Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has again expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gentleman spoke about the 
mine being down one year; we have a lot of good mines that 
have been down for two and three years. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes; but I first want to em- 
phasize this point. There are other folks who have an in- 
terest in the coal business besides those that produce it, and 
they are the consumers. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. We find to-day that the coal operators 
throughout the country are in bankruptcy; has the gentleman 
Who comes from a coal district investigated to ascertain who 
was making the money when we were paying $13 and $14 a 
ton for soft coal? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes; and I am glad to say 
here that during all last summer and fall youn could buy run-of- 
mine coal, the yery best soft coal in the world, at $1.50 a ton 
on board cars at the mine, and in January, 1926, the average 
price for run of mine would not run beyond $2 a ton, 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield further for just 
a short question? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I bought some soft coal day before yester- 
day at $11 a ton. Does not the gentleman think if these prop- 
erties are selling way below their assessed valuation when the 
consumer is paying these extraordinary profits, that now is the 
time for the Government to take over the mines and own and 
operate them? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. No. The Government should 
not take ovér the mines, but now is the time to prosecute these 
coal profiteers. I have heard so much on this floor about the 
soft-coal robbers and miners that I am made sick. That is not 
where the trouble is. As long as this country can produce 
900,000,000 tous a year and can only consume 590,000,000 tons, 
you do not need anything to regulate the price at the coal 
mine. 

The trouble is a lot of fellows over the country with just a 
set of books are getting more money per ton out of it than the 
inan who furnishes the coal and the equipment and the miners 
who dig the coul all together. There is where the trouble is. 
[Applause.] 

These are matters that concern all of you. You will not 
have very much trouble anywhere getting soft coal if the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will make such rates as will 
admit of the wide distribution of the soft coal of this country 
and active, honest, and fair competition. That will regulate 
the soft-coal business of America. That is not true as to 
anthracite, because the territory is quite small and they have 
a monopoly of the hard coal of the country. 

Mr. MOORD of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky, Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. The gentleman has spoken about ob- 
jecting to this request that we made in this case for a change 
in the rates 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I am not objecting to your 
making the request, but I am objecting to the commission 
being denounced because they did not grant your request, 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Did not the gentleman denounce, if 
he wants to use that word, or criticize either the commission 
or the representatives of the commission who sent out ex- 
aminers who reported that this very thing we are asking for 
ought to be done? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I will say that some examiner 
went out 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Who sent him out? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I do not care who sent him 
out. I assume the commission. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
They were impartial men who investigated and reported. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I do not know if they were 
impartial, We send out some fellows to investigate and report, 
but we do not have to swallow their report. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Surely net, 
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Mr. MURPHY. We have had to swallow it in eastern Ohio. 
We have had to take it. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. No. 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes; we did. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 

Mr. MURPHY. Facts are stronger than 
made here. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. If the gentleman will permit, I would 
like to get buck to my original question. My friend has been 
kind in yielding to me. Right or wrong, the Congress has set 
up the Interstate Commerce Commission to adjust these freight 
rates; does the gentleman feel we ought to settle this question 
of rates here in Congress, or should the Interstate Commerce 
Commission settle it? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If the gentleman had heard my 
remarks in the beginning, he would have known I said this 
was not the forum, either here or in the Senate, in which to 
try this case. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And I only tuok the floor after 
the commission had been denounced and an attempt made to 
try this case in the Senate and Ohio and Pennsylvania news- 
papers and journals. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has again expired, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky two additional minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from 
Kentucky will permit, I wonld like to ask bim a few more 
questions. Although under a good deal of urging I have re- 
frained from saying anything on the floor of this House about 
this matter, being old-fashioned enough to think the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is more or less a judicial body 
and ought to settle this ease, I am willing for them to settle 
it under the facts, and if there is any responsibility for starting 
this agitation aud threshing it out on the floor of the House, I 
think the gentleman was one of the first to start the agitation 
by his extension of remurks he put in the Recorp at the close 
of the last Congress which appeared after the Congress had 
adjourned. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Not at all. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Why not? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gentleman misinterpreted 
my remarks, 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Perhaps so, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. My remarks were simply to 
call attention to the fact that this matter was before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and that the commission would 
likely want to know the facts and conditions. I urged them to 
present the facts and they did, and the commission decided 
the case for them. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. 
the facts. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And I urged that they should 
bring their proof in and try it out before the commission, I 
never suggested we try it out on the floor of the House or 
Senate. 

But since the commission decided the case against your 
people an attempt has been made in another body by the Sena- 
tors from Ohio and Pennsylvania to try this case out not be- 
fore the commission but some other forum, and it is against this 
procedure I protest. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Evans]. 

Mr. BYANS. Mr. Chairman, I have been much interested in 
the remarks of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. ROBSION], 
but I could not determine from his argument whether he meant 
to advocate some legislation on this question or bring some in- 
fluence by his argument on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to make a certain ruling. 

When the interstate commerce law was passed in 1906 it was 
construed by the Interstate Commerce Commission that they 
might fix a greater charge for a shorter haul than a long haul 
over the same piece of railroad. That continued until during 
the war. I think 1918 they changed their ruling, and for the 
time being construing their authority to permit them to make 
no greater charge for a short haul than a longer haul over the 
Same railroad. I Want to talk to you on that subject. 

An effort is being made to pass legislation clarifying and 
defining the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under the fourth section of the interstate commerce act. 

The proposition means simply this, to prevent the charge of 
a greater freight rate for a shorter distunce than for a longer 
distance when the freight is moved in the same direction over 


No; you did not. 
any statement 


Yes; but there was a way to give them 


The time of the genfleman from Kentneky 
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the same road and the shorter haul is included within the 
longer. This matter has been before the American people for 
many years and has been legislated on a number of times. In 
1910 congressional action was taken largely by the efforts of 
Senator Joseph M. Dixon, of my State. It was then believed 
that the relief so manifestly denied the people of the great 
interior country would be granted, 

Section 4 of the interstate commerce act has to do with the 
long-and-short haul. It provides that a common carrier may 
not charge in interstate commerce more for hauling goods 
a shorter distance than it may charge for hauling it a longer 
distance, the charges being for service in hauling cars going 
in the same direction and the shorter distance being part of 
the longer. There Is a provision, however, in this law giving 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the power to make ex- 
ceptions when it seemed that by reason of water competition an 
injustice would be imposed on the common carrier. It was not 
supposed, however, that the exception would come to cousti- 
tute the dominant and controlling feature of the section. It 
was supposed that the proviso would take care of the unusual, 
of the extreme cases, but just the opposite occurred. The pro- 
viso came to be a controlling element of the paragraph, and the 
part of the paragraph which permitted the common carrier the 
right to charge more for the shorter distance than for the longer 
when the shorter is included within the longer distance becaine 
the dominant feature of the law. 

Let me illustrate how it worked, and to make it plain let me 
localize my illustrations. I live in the little city of Missoula, 
in the western part of the State of Montana, about 800 miles 
east of Seattle, Wash. Two transcontinental railroads run 
through my town and on to Seattle. A man in my town wants 
to build a bridge for the county. He buys his steel at Chicago 
or Pittsburgh and ships to Missoula, and his freight is $1,500. 
If this same bridge was built in the vicinity of Seattle the 
freight bill would be approximately $1,000, though it was 
shipped 700 miles farther and right through my town. 

Suppose, again, a city in Montana puts in a system of water- 
works. A city on the Pacific coast of the same size puts in un 
equivalent system. In both these cities an equal number of 
tons of iron pipe was used, but the Montana city was com- 
pelled to pay $10,000 in excess freight rates alone, which must 
come from the people of that city, than was paid by the city 
on the Pacific coast that put in an identical water system, and 
the iron for which was hauled on the same railroad tracks 
that delivered the iron to the Montana city, but was hauled 
700 miles farther. 

Let me give you another illustration of the conditions under 
which we ure laboring: Here is Spokane, Wash, and the 
Stanton Meat Packing Co. in business there. A few years ago 
the Stanton Meat Packing Co., having a surplus of lard, wanted 
to send it to Chicago, III., the packers there purchasing the 
lard. he earload weighed 62,100 pounds. Now, then, that 
called for an examination of the freight rates, and this is what 
they found: Rate from Spokane to Chicago was $1.25 per hun- 
dred; also rate from Spokane to Seattle, 50 cents; Seattle to 
Chicago, 60 cents; a total of $1.10, They found that they could 
send the quantity of lard from Spokane in one car to Chicago 
at $1.25 per hundred, or they could send the lard from Spokane 
to Seattle and then have their agent send it back again right 
through Spokane, making n round trip, or a joy ride, for the 
lard of 1,200 miles and on to Chicago for $1.10 per hundred. 
By doing this they could let the railroad company have the 
pleasure of hauliug the lard from Spokane to Seattle, back to 
Spokane, on to Chicago, and do the whole thing $93.15 cheaper 
thun they would do it if they hanled the carload of lard direct 
from Spokane to the city of Chicago. 

If time would permit, I could multiply these illustrations a 
thousand times. Every merchant, every farmer, who shipped 
a pound of freight, every citizen who lives west of the Missis- 
sippi and east of the Cascade Range of mountains, must bear 
this burden—at least 13,000,000 of them, It was uot confined 
to the great Northwest from where I come, but the same 
couditions apply to a greater or less degree to all interior 

oints, 
2 There can be no sound, cconomie reason for this artificial re- 
straint upon trade and commerce. By what moral right, by 
what sort of reasoning do we reach the conclusion that it is 
just to charge more for hauling a shorter distance than a 
longer one on the same rond and in the same direction when 
the shorter is included in the greater? Is a half a loaf greater 
than a whole loaf? Is a half dollar more valuable than a 
dollar? 

The conditions, as I have illustrated, continued from about 
1906 to 1918. The reason for this discrimination was because 
of water competition iu favor of the coast points. When we 
became involved lu the World War ships that had been carry- 
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ing freight from the east coast and through the Panama Canal 
were largely drawn off this service and naturally there was no 


water competition and the railroad rates were rearranged, | 


wiping out this unjust discrimination. When the war was 
over the railroads again sought to put into effect this pre- 
war discrimination. They filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission an application which was from time to time modi- 
fied, and on that application the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has. recently rendered a decision denying the same, 
thus continuing in effect the rates published during the war. 

There is now pending before both the House and the Senate 
a bill restricting the authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on this question. ‘The bill is commonly called the 
Gooding-Hoch bill. It will be voted on in the Senate to- 
morrow. It is not the purpose of this bill to disturb or upset 
any rates now in effect. Generally speaking, the present rates 
are not higher for a short haul than for a long haul. There 
are instances where the rates for a short haul are greater than 
for a long haul; but the rates being in effect, the proponents 
of this bill are willing to necept them and desire to avoid any 
industrial disturbance, and this measure is intended simply to 
stabilize the rates now in effect. 

Very naturally you ask if we are not complaining of the 
present rates—wiy we want legislation on this subject, and 
the answer is that we live in fear and trembling that next 
month or next year the discrimination formerly practiced may 
he put into effect. The recent decision denying this discrimina- 
tion was a divided opinion, and one of the commissioners 
while concurring in the decision stated that at some future 
time, when the conditions had become more settled and the 
Pauima Canal business had revived, the commissioners would 
consider another application by the railroads to put into effect 
this discrimination. So, very naturally, with the sword of 
Damocles hanging over our heads we nre restless and uneasy. 
We want our business conditions stabilized; we have suifered 
and we are suffering because of these discriminations. We 
are apprehensive at all times that the railroads may file a new 
application, and such application may be granted. 

It was through legislation that Congress stopped the dis- 
crimination in freight rates between individuals and made it 
unlawful for roads to grant rebates or special privileges to 
favored shippers. We should now make it unlawful to per- 
mit the railroads to violate this section of the interstate com- 
merce law, which is only another method of granting favors 
and rebates to favored communities. Everybody knows that 
a community can be destroyed by freight-rate discriminations, 
and of course when you destroy the community the oppor- 
tunities of the people in that vicinity to develop its resources 
are destroyed. The intermountain country, which has suffered 
most from this discrimination, has great natural and potential 
resources, great mineral and agricultural rescurees, and great 
water power, but these resources can not be developed so long 
as they are discriminated against nor can they be developed 
80 long as they live under fear and apprehension that at any 
time they may be discriminated against. No man will invest 
capital er build factories when he knows there is danger that 
to-morrow his investments may be wiped out by a ruling of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Who in Billings, in Butte, in Helena, or Missoula would put 
money into a factory when lie knows that a Government agency 
like the Interstate Commerce Commission can destroy his 
investment over night and without recourse from the owner? 
Congress never intended to abrogate its powers to control rates 
and no one is now heard to say that the proposition we have 
put forth is not economically right and morally right. Why, 
then, should we not make it legally right? Why not write it 
into the law and thus give all that interior country the same 
opportunity to develop that is given to other parts of the 
country? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] two minutes. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Chairman, very shortly an impeachment 
will be brought in the House. As it is an unusual procedure, 
there are terms that are used, the words“ High crimes and 
misdemeanors,” upon which I should like to address the House, 
und ask unanimous consent that I may extend my remarks on 
the subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorv. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAWHS. Mr. Speaker, my excuse for occupying the 
time of the House this afternoon on a totally extraneous sub- 
ject from the matter now under discussion is occasioned by 
the fact that shortly an unusual proceeding, an impeachment, 
will be before the House, 
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We have had but few impeachment trials since the founda- 
tion of our Government; so few that there is not a single text- 
book devoted exclusively to this subject. 

The lawyer—excepting as a mere ornamentation to his pro- 
fession or for his historical information—docs not go into this 
subject extensively, because it has for him little practical use. 

I doubt whether there are 50 men in the House and in the 
Senate who have given consideration to the subject. 

Having initiated the original investigation of the conduct of 
Judge George W. English, it became necessary for me to go 
into the matter extensively. 

At the outset I was confronted with the necessity of securing 
a proper definition of the term “high crimes and misde-- 
meanors”’ in impeachment proceedings. The words have an 
ominous sound, apparently involving criminal conduct. 

But in the light of authorities and precedents they have 
quite a different interpretation; and as the House will svon 
vote on this subject, it is the interpretation which has been 
given to this term by the House of Lords in England and our 
Congress to which I desire to direct your attention for your 
convenience. 

The sections of the Constitution which relate to the subject 
are brief. 

Article III, section 1, of our Constitution reads: 


The judicial power of the United States shall be vested In one 
Supreme Court and in such Inferior courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. 


And the term of the judiciary is set forth in the same ar- 
ticle, as follows: 

The judges, both of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold 
thcir offices during good beliavior, j 


We find in this, therefore, that the limitation of office is good 
behavior, resignation, or death. 
Article II, section 4, reads: 


The President, Vice President, and all civil officers of the United 
States shall he removed from office on impeachment for, and couvle- 
tion of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors, 


Article I, section 2, reads: 


The House of Representatives shall have the sole power of im» 
peachment— 


And further, in the same article, section 3, it is provided: 
The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impcachments, 


But the Senate “sitting on oath or afiirmation” was not 
clothed with the punitive power of the judiciary, in its strict 
sense; the authority of the legislative branch was limited to a 
remedy, and the Constitution specifically leaves to the judiciary 
the matter of a penalty. 

The Senate action is defined as follows: . 


Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further tban 
to renioynl from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any 
office of honor, trust, or profit under the United States; but the party ` 
convicted shall nevertheless be subject to indictment, trial, judgment, 
and punishment, according to Jaw. (Art. I. sce. 3.) 


And so, baying only remedial authority, the Constitution pro- 
vides that the Senate may hear impeachment trials without 
the formality of a jury. 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be 
by jury. (Art. III. see. 2.) 


Again, recognizing impeachment as a remedial process in 
which Congress is to have sole authority, Article II, section 2, 
reads: 

The President * * * shall bare power to grant reprieves and 
pardons for offenses against the United States, except in cases of im- 
penchment. 


This exhausts the constitutional reference to impeachments. 
It discloses that a Federul judge cun not be removed from oflice 
in any other way. 

We haye in the United States over 5,000 judges representing 
the States and municipalitles in various courts. Any one of 
these judges may be removed from office in various ways. 

In some States there is the recall; in others the governor 
has power; in others the governor, upon address of the legis- 
lature; in some removal may be had by legislative vote; in 
others by the joint act of the legislature and the governor. 

And in every case these State judges serve for a fixed term of 
years, and at the conclusion of that term a tyrannical, oppres- 
sive, or corrupt judge can be remoyed or defeated for reelecilon 
by the electorate of the States. 

Quite a different situation is presented in the matter of our 
Federal judges, There are in this class—including the Supreme 
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judges, judges of the Court of Claims, appeals, Territorial 
judges, Judges of the District of Columbia—only 222 members. 

No courts in the world have been freer from seandal, public 
assault, or condemnation than the American judge, and espe- 
cially the Federal judge. 

These general observations are made in order that attention 
may be directed to the fact that no matter how corrupt a Fed- 
eral judge muy be or what crimes he muy commit or what acts 
of tyranny he may engage in there is but one remedy, and that 
is remoyal by impeachment. 

I wish to draw attention to the fact that if a Federal judge 
has not been guilty of 2 crime, if he has violated no law, if 

his acts may not be within the scope of the meaning of 
“crime.” but if he has so demeaned himself as to bring the 
high office to which he has been elevated into disrepute—he 
still may, and should be, removed by impeachment, 

An “impeachment” is not necessarily a criminal proceeding. 

Tt will be impossible here to trace all the impeachment trials 
of England and America in order to exhaust authority for this 
view, but it is possible to pick out of these trials some of the 
more salient facts that leave no doubt as to this question. 

A review of the English and American impeachment trials 
reveals that the remedy of impeachment is rather to protect the 
sanctity of the office involved than to inflict punishment upon 
the offending official, whether judicial or executive. 

The Constitution leaves to the courts the mutter of punish- 
ment. Judgment in impeachment cases is removal from office. 

The Constitution provides that the House may impeach for 
“treason, bribery, or high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

The Constitution defines treason; usage and statutory enact- 
ments define bribery. But for the exact meaning of high 
crimes and misdemeanors” we must turn to legislative authori- 
ties. 

Mr. Alex Simpson, jr., who prepared an excellent brief on this 
subject for the trial of Judge Robert W. Archbald of the Com- 
merce Court in 1912, furnishes the House with probably the 
best analysis on the subject that has been written. 

Mr. Simpson says, among other things: 


Clearly also the offense must be one in some way affecting the admin- 
{stration of the office, from which it is sought to exclude the offender, 
This docs not necessarily mean that it must have been an offense com- 
mitted white performing the duties of the office; but it docs mean that 
the character of the offense or that which Nowa therefrom must tend to 
bring the office, it the incumbent is continued therein, iuto ignominy 
aud disgrace, 

TERM OF “GOOD BEHAVIOR" 
In further argument on this point Mr. Simpson says: 


The standard of conduct required of a public officer in a highly 
civilized community may be different from that required of another in 
a place peopled only by miners, cowboys, and the like. A public officer, 
especially a judigjal one, who without cause persists in parading the 
streets and appearing in his office In grossly fantastic costume, or who 
insults or abuses all- of those who have public business to transact 
with him, might well be impeached for a willful disregard of those 
propricties recognized by the community in which the business of the 
office ia transacted and which are necessary to be observed in order 
that the office may be properly served, 


I contend that if a judge, for instance, with no idea of cor- 
ruption, should array himself in the garments of a clown and 
hold court in that costume, he could, and should be, impeached 
and removed from office. 

But there are many more concurring views, some of which I 
will cover briefly. All show that impeachment is not a criminal 
proceeding, but a remedy provided by the framers of the Con- 
stitution to protect high offices from acts of men who may stay 
within the actual limit of statutory law. 

Manifestly there is a synonymity between the terms “ good 
behavior ™ and “high crimes and misdemeanors,” and unless we 
ure to throw away a part of the Constitution as superfluous 
this conclusion is unavoidable, 

As Manager Norris in the Archbald case points out, “ mis- 
behavior“ is not “good behavior,” and where a judge is gullty 
of “misbehavior” In office, or in ucts which have to do with 
the character or reputation of that office, he violates the con- 
stitutional requirement of “good behavior” aud may be im- 
peached for “high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

As a matter of fact, “high crimes and misdemeanors” has u 
meaning all its own as associated with impeachments. 

It was first used, so far as is known, in 1388, and in that case 
in connection with an Impeachment. From that time it was 
used in parliamentary impeachments, and the records of our 
constitutional convention show that when we borrowed the law 
of impeachments and placed it into our own Constitution we 
borrowed also the term “high crimes and misdemeanors,” 
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In Holmes v. Jennison (14 Peters 570, 1840) the Supreme 
Court said: 


In expounding the Constitution of the United States every word must 
have its due force and appropriate meaning, for it is evident from the 
whole instrument that no word was unnecessarily used or needlessly 
added. * * * No word in the instrument, therefore, can be rejected 
as superfluous and uumeauing. 


If we accept that doctrine—and the record of the Constitu- 
tional Convention warrants its acceptunce—then we can elimi- 
nate nothing from the phrase “high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

If we say that “misdemeanors” refer only to “ crimes,” then 
the word as used in the Constitution is superfluous and useless. 

If the Constitution had said “high felonies and misde- 
meanors,” there might have been argument of force supporting 
the theory thut impeachments were to be limited to “crimes” 
at law. 

The term “crimes” ordinarily includes“ misdemeanors,” as 
the Constitution (Art. IV, sec. 2) reads: 


A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or other crime, 
who shall flee from prison, and be found in another State, shall on 
demand . 


This section was construed by the Supreme Court in the case 
of Kentucky v. Dennison (24 How. 66, 1800) as follows: 


* * + The word “crime” of itself includes every offense, from 


the highest to the lowest in the grade of offenses, and Includes what are 
called “ misdemeanors,” as well as treason and felony. 


Therefore the framers of the Constitution, in borrowing the 
term “high crimes and misdemeanors,” mean to inelude in the 
matter of impeachment something more than “ crime.” 

They gave the phrase its meaning as applied to impeach- 
ments, aud that meaning, in the precedents of Congress and 
in the precedents of English cases, is a social meaning, as well 
as criminal, and is not Umited to criminal acts. 


AUTHORITIES SUPPORTING THIS VIEW 


Historically, there is nothing fo limit the meaning of the 
term “misdemeanor” as applied to impeachments, and in the 
Constitution there is no limitation. 

Therefore it should be, and has been, taken to mean just 
what it means when standing alone, “ misbehavior,” or failure 
to continue in “ good behavior.” 

Lord Coke, in England, declared there was no limitation on 
the term“ disdemeanor” in impeachments. 

He said the term was— 


so large and capricious that he could not place bounds upon it either 
in space or time, 


And after citing this opinion, Lord Brougham at the trial of 
Queen Caroline said: 


In short * * Wherever mischief Is done, and no remedy could 
otherwise be obtained, It is competent for Parliament to impeach, 


Judge Story, in Commentaries on the Constitution, says: 


In examining the history of impeachmonts, it will be found that 
many offenses not casily definable by law and many of purely political 
character have been deemed high crimes and misdemeanors worthy of 
this extraordinary remedy [impeachment]. Lord chancellors and 
judges and other magistrates have not only been impeached for bribery, 
und for acting grossly contrary to the duties of their office, but for 
misleading their svyereiga by unconstitutional opinions and for at- 
tempting to subvert the fundamental laws and introduce arbitrary 
power, 


Only brief reference is made to the English authorities, as 
there are so many it would be useless to go into them exten- 
sively. Impeachment under the British procedure was not lim- 
ited to civil officers ond ail sorts of persons were impeached, In 
the noted cases, howeyer, it may be snid that there were nlways 
charges not involving the commission of crimes, and in many 
resulting in conviction there were no charges involving u crimi- 
nal act. 

One of the authorities in the Archbald case in a brief de- 
clared after exhaustive survey that— 


if we take only the cases in which “high crimes ond misdemeanors” 
are charged, we find that, so far as the records show, no respondent was 
acquitted prior to the adoption of our Constitution, because the offenses 
named in the articles were not indictable. 


It is shown that in the cases of the Marl of Suffolk, Sir Giles 
Mompesson, Sir Francis Mitchell, Lord Treasurer Middlesex, 
George Benyon, Sir Richard Gurney, the Earl of Northampton, 
Archbishop Laud, and the Marl of Macclesfield the respondents 
were convicted, among other things, of offenses not indictable 
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under the law. Tmpeachment trials involving treason and brib- 
ery, of course, do not come within the scope of the question in- 
volved. 

I have mentioned these English cases at some length, for 
the purpose of pointing out that the framers of our Constitu- 
tion, who borrowed the language of our impeachment provi- 
sions from the Bnglish, must have known what the precedents 
were und must have, logically, intended to preserve both the 
language and the meaning. 

SOME AMERICAN CASES 

The American cases are even more forceful in establishing 
the precedent. It may be noted in passing that while counsel 
for respondents have many times argued that a violation of law 
is necessary to impeachment, there never has been a claim that 
any such interpretation of the phrase “high crimes and mis- 
demeanors ” was made by the framers of the Constitution. 

tthe House of Representatives, since the first impeachment 
trial in this country, has always maintained its right to im- 
peach for other than indictable offenses. 

In fact, with but two exceptions, the impeachments were 
upon charges not involving an indictable offense, and in the two 
exceplions—Senator Blount and Secretary of War Belknap— 
the question as to whether the House had such authority did 
not form an issue. 

In the case of Senator Blount, the first American impeach- 
ment case, the Senate decided that one of its members was not 
a civil officer and therefore not open to impeachment. Bel- 
knap was impeached for bribery. e 

» Judge Samuel Chase was impeached for interfering with 
counscl who attempted to argue u point of law before a jury, 
und for refusing to excuse a juror, for making an improper 
award legally, for rushing u case to trial. Not one of the 
charges involved an indictable offense. 

Judge Pickering was indicted for intoxication and profanity 
while on the bench, for making an erroneous release of a yes- 
sel without a certificate from the collector of a port, and tor 
refusing an appeal, These charges did not involve an indict- 
able offense. 

Judge Peck was impeached for wrongfully citing an attorney 
for contempt over certain newspaper publications in which the 
attorney pointed out an error of the court at law. There was 
no charge of an indictable offense. . 

President Johnson was impeached for his part in an alleged 
conspiracy to remove a Secretary of War, and by this act to 
secure control of certain properties of the United States and 
thus disburse certain moneys already appropriated and for 
usurping the right to give certain orders to certain military 
officers and for un alleged vilification of Congress. There was 
no charge of an indictable offense. 

Judge Swayne was accused of riding in a car in the posses- 
sion of a receiver of his appointment, of charging an excessive 
amount in the way of traveling expenses. and for nonresidence 
of the district in which he lived, It was not argued that any 
of the charges constituted an indictable offense. 

Judge Archbald was conyicted by the Senate as were Judges 
Pickering and Humphreys on nonindictable offenses, 

The Archbald case should remove from the realm of doubt 
the question as to whether the House may impeach and the 
Senate conviet upon acts not necessarily a violation of law. 

Mr. Taft, now Chief Justice, in an address before the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, said of this case: 

The trial was a liberal interpretation of the term “high misde- 
mennor“ „ „ . It was most useful in demonstrating to all in- 
cumbents of the Federal bench that they must be careful in their 
conduct outside of court as well ns in the court itself, and that they 
must not use the prestige of their official position, directly or indi- 
rectly, to secure personal benefit. 


And it should be remembered that in the Archbald case the 
managers for the House stated they did not impeach Judge 
Archbald’s ability, integrity, or impartiality. 

In the conviction of Judge Archbald the Senate upheld the 
contention of the Simpson brief that— 


A judge ought not only to be impartial, but he ought so to demean 
himself, both in and out of court, that litigants will have no reason 
to suspect his impartiality; and that repeatedly failing in that respect 
constitutes a “high misdemeanor” in regard to his office. 


The Senate, in convicting Judge Archbald upon the House 
charges, upheld Manager Norris's position when he said: 


If, therefore, we give full Ufe and vitality to both of these provisions 
of the Constitution, we must hold that lack of good behavior, or mis- 
behavior mentioned in section 1, Article III, is synonymous with the 
word “misdemeanor” in section 4, Article II, in all cases where the 
offense is less in magnitude than an indictable one, 
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In this argument there were cited as upholding this view of 
the Constitution John Randolph Vnekers Commentaries on 
the Constitution, George Ticknor Curtis’s Constitutional His- 
tory of the United States, and Watson's Constitution. 

Manager Edwin Yates Webb, in the Archibald case, after stat- 
ing that the Senate had to decide whether or not an impeach- 
ment could be had on offenses not indictable at law, went into 
a lengthy discussion of the term “ good behavior.” 

He declared that if judges hold their offices on “good be- 
havior” they must be removed on “bad behavior,” and then 
pointed ont that impeachment is the only remedy under that 
theory. Mr. Webb, in a masterly brief, cited Watson on the 
Constitution to uphold his theory, and Biliott on Debates on 
the Constitution. 

Quoting Judgé Lawrence at the trial of President Johnson, 
Mr. Webb pointed out that— 


Impeachment was deemed sufficiently comprehensive to cover every 
proper case fur removal. 


Mr. Manager Clayton, on behalf of the House, made this 
argument: 


Good behavior is made the essential condition on which the tenure 
to the Judicial office rests and any act committed or omitted by the 
ineumbeut in violation of this condition necessarily works a forfeiture 
of the office, The Constitution provides no method whereby a civil 
officer of the United States can be removed from office save by im- 
peachment. It follows, therefore, that the framers of our Constitution 
must have Intended that Federal judges, who are civil officers, should 
be removable from office by impeachment for misbehavior, which is 
the untithesis of good behavior. Otherwise the constitutional pro- 
vision limiting the tenure of the judicial office to “during good be- 
havior” would be entirely without force and effect. 


Argument was made by counsel for respondent against any 
such interpretation of the terms “high crimes and misde- 
meanors “ and “good behavior,“ but the Archbald case, result- 
ing in the conviction of the jndge, on the charges made against 
him, finally decided this issue. 

A significant and impressive statement in the Archbald case 
was that of Manager Webb when he snid: 


The right to inquire into the conduct of publie officials has been 
reserved to the people themselves, and this great Senate is the tribunal 
in which such questiens must be tried, and necessarily and properly 
the powers of this court are broad, strong, and elastic so that all mis- 
conduct may be investigated and the public service purified. 


And again: 


The fathers of the Constitution realized the Importance of reserving 
unto the people the right to remove an unworthy or unsatisfactory 
official, and they were indeed wise in not attempting to define or limit 
the powers of the court of impeachment, but left that power so plenary 
that no misconduct on the part of a public official might escape its 
just punishment. 


In addition to the cases reviewed heretofore, four Federal 
judges have been impeached by the House and have resigned to 
avoid trial by the Senate. 

In the case of one of these, Judge Durell, of Louisiana, the 
judge was criticized with one Norton, official assignee in bank- 
ruptey, in connection with the affairs of bankruptcy cases, 
for which he was impeached by the House, forcing his resig- 
nation. 

The committee investigating the conduct of the judge said: 


The manner in which Norton was managing these affairs and the 
extortionate charges he was making were the subject of severe criti- 
cism in the newspapers of New Orleans. The most intimate social 
relations oxisted between Judge Durell and Norton during all of this 
time. Judge Durell spent much of his time at Norton's house in New 
Orleans, They traveled North together in the summer and spent much 
of their time together while North, returning South again together 
when the summer was over. These facts, so notorious in regard to the 
management of matters so important as those of the bankrupt estates, 
when taken in connection with the order hereinbefore referred to, 
lend to the Inevitable conclusion by your committee that Judge Durell 
must have been cognizant of them and therefore a corrupt party 
thereto, or that he was grossly negligent in the discharge of his ofi- 
cial duties so that qua cumque via data he comes under a liké con- 
demnation. 


Judge Durell was also charged with usurpation of authority 
in making an order for the United States marshal to take over 
the statehouse of Louisiana. 

Of this the committee said: 

Such action, from whatever motive, is at variance with every prin- 
ciple of good government, is calculated to caufound and subvert the 
distinctions between State and Federal Governments, and to overthrow 
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the Constitution itself, without which neither Judge Durell nor any 
other judge has any rightful authority whatever. 


This House, gentlemen, possesses the only power of initiating 
the removal of an ignorant, incompetent, tyrannical, or corrupt 
judge. 

Without interposition of its power, a Federal judge actually 
convicted of crime or actually insane could not be removed 
from office. 

Death or resignation are the limitations of the tenure of 
office of a Federal judge unless the House acts. 

It alone can define and bring into effect the limitation of 
“ good behavior.” 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York, a member of the com- 
mittee [Mr. GRIFFIN}. 8 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, this House will soon be 
called upon to decide upon a matter of very great importance 
to the country; namely, the extension of the waterway trans- 
portation system. The Members from the northwestern States 
and Lake region are necessarily interested in the problem. 
but it is of even greater importance than mere sectional ad- 
vantage, as it affects the entire people of the United States. 

When this issue comes before the House, it will require the 
greatest study, thought, and even patriotism on the part of the 
Members of the House as to what action should be taken. 
Several Members of this House have extended their remarks in 
the Recorp on this subject. On Friday, March 19, Mr. KVALE, 
of Minnesota, printed the brief of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Tidewater Association filed with the Board of Engineers 
of the United States Army. Yesterday, Monday, Murch 22, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey] extended his re- 
marks by printing in the Record his brief in favor of the all- 
American plan. To-day I want to supplement what has gone 
in the Recorp and add, I think materially, to its value by print- 
ing in the Recorp a letter from the great Governor of the 
Empire State, who reviews the problem in a dispassionate and 
statesmanlike manner. I will ask the Clerk to read the letter 
of Governor Smith, of New York, in my time. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Srare or New YORK, EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, Aiurch 15, 1926. 
Hon. ANTUONY J. GRIFFIN, 
House Ofice Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: For more than a century and a half this 
country has talked of connecting the Great Lakes with the Atlantic 
Henn by a ship canal. One hundred years ago this desire was par- 
tially met by the construction of the old Erie Canal, and it is doubt- 
ful if any transportation project was ever a greater success. Up to 
1883, the yeifr tolls were abolished, the Erie Canal, together with its 
branches, chiefly the Oswego Canal, had repaid the State not oniy all 
it had cost for constraction, operation, and maintenance, but it had 
turned in the handsome profit of $48,589,717 over and above these 
charges. What was of greater benefit, however, than mere dollars, 
the Erie Canal fostered the growth of that great Industrial zone 
which with its chain of citics and many factories extends from 
Euffalo to Troy and on down the Hudson River to end at greater New 
York. When the railroads appeared they followed this well-estab- 
lished trade route, so that as a trame line to the West it was not 
only the first in point of time but it bas remained tbe first in jin- 
portance in this country. 

As the population of our Middle and Western States increased lake 
commerce grew In proportion, and the agitation for a deep waterway 
between our inland seas and the ocean became more pronounced. 
Then without warning came the World War and with it the necessity 
for transporting hundreds of thousands of tons of supplies from our 
Middle and Western States to the Atlantic seaboard, aud for the first 
time it was proven beyond dispute that our railroads were not ade- 
quate to meet such an emergency. 

To relicve the overburdened railroads, the Federal Government 
hastily designed and built barges to be used on the New York State 
Barge Canal and, though boat operators disagree as to whether or 
not these vessels were of the proper type, none deny that they did 
carry many tons of bulk freight and that they did serve to relieve 
rail congestion. 

The war having clearly shown the necessity for a ship canal, both 
political parties heeded the warning and haye giyen their promise 
to the American people that such a canal will be built. 

A ship canal, however, is not needed solely to meet emergencies. 
Our five Great Lakes make up the largest body of inland waters in 
the world; the States bordering them are large in area, population, 
und production, These Lake States, with the more westerly ones 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, and Missourl— 
now produce an enormous tonnage of both agricultural and manufac- 
turing products, and as the years go by this output of farm and fac- 
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tory will surely inerease and the demand for the cheaper water 
transportation to the markets of the world will become more in- 
sistent. 

POSSIBLE ROUTES 


In the discussion of a ship canal from Inkes to ocean, I shall deal 
with the subject solely as a transportation propostion divorced from 
the question of hydroelectric development, which is an entirely dif- 
ferent problem, one which should stand by itself and not be permitted 
to befog the question of transportation. 

There exists three possible routes for such a canal: One from the 
east end of Luke Ontario through the St. Lawrence Valley to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and thence to the sea. A second route leaves 
the St. Lawrence River at Lake St. Francis, runs through Canadian 
territory to Lake Champlain, thence to the Hudson River and the sea. 
The third route leaves Lake Ontario at Oswego, passes through the 
Mohawk Valley to the Hudson, and thence down the Hudson to the 
sea, It is tliis last, the so-called American route, that I believe should 
be built. 

It is natural and proper that every American should wish the 
supremacy of American ports continued; to accomplish this, a ship 
canal to the Lakes, through American territory, is a necessity, 

The Canadian-St. Lawrence Canals in 1900 earricd only 1,309,066 
tons; in 1925 their business had increased to 6,206,988 tons. During 
the last eight years (1918-1925) the St. Lawrence canals carried 
14,575,180 tons of freight that originated in the United States. Every 
ton of this should have been carried on an American canal to or 
through an American port. 

The American canal will not only provide the cheaper water rates 
desired by our Western States, but it will make Erie, Pa., Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Superior, Duluth, and 
other lake cilies seaports, having the shortest water route to every 
Atlantic port, and to the West Indies and Central and South American 
markets. 

I say these lake cities will be seaports In spite of the contention go 
often heard that ocean ships will not go to nor navigate upon the Lakes. 
The large and ever-increasing tonnage handled at Montreal proves that 
so far as the success of a ship canal to the Lakes ts concerned it 18 
not necessary for ocean steamers to enter the Lakes at all. What is 
necessary is to provide a junction point where fresh and salt water 
tonnage may be exchanged, a port where the lighter-built Lake steam- 
ers may meet and transfer cargo to the ocean vessel. 

That the American ronte is practical from the engineering standpoint 
has been certified by the Army engineers, who recently reviewed the 
exhaustive report of the special board which surveyed and reported on 
this route in 1900. To my way of thinking, the advantages of the 
American route are so evident that only a few arguments are necessary 
to convince anyone not having some personal advantage to gain 
through the Canadian route that the American route is the one for this 
country, at least, to build. 

The distance from the Lakes to the Hudson is only 166 miles. It has 
been argued that canal navigation is too slow to meet modern trafie 
requirements, but a rate of 5 miles an hour is admitted to be practiced 
on the canal proposed; this means that the actual canal journey can 
be made in 33% hours. The trip on the broad and (leepened Hudson 
to Sandy Hook is 165 miles. loere steamers can run at full sped, 
let us say 10 miles an hour; the entire trip, then, from Lakes to 
ocean can be made in 50 hours. 

The American route runs through territory seldom troubled by fogs 
and ends at New York Harbor where the ocean is free from the menace 
of icebergs. Finally, the success of any Uno of transportation depends 
upon the tonnage carried, and as the American canal will serve a region 
that, per square mile, produces more potential freight than any other 
territory in the country, this canal should, and in all Probability will, 
carry more freight than any other inland waterway. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


To say that a ship caval to the Lakes would be an aid to our national 
defense in time of war is to state a fact as obvious as that rations are 
needed for troops. In recent letters to the ebalrman of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee of Congress both the Secretaries of War 
and of the Navy so declared themselves. It is of small moment that, 
following the visit of certain politiclans to the White House, the word- 
ing of their first letters was somewhat modified; the fact remains that 
the Secretary of War stated: 

“In the event of a great war the transportation of the agricultural 
products and raw material of the Middle West to the Atlantic seaboard 
and to the thickly populated industrial areas of the Eastern and New 
England States would impose a great burden on the railroads. ‘Tho 
probable resulting congestion could be relieved by the further develop- 
ment of the waterways connecting the Great Lakes with the Hudson 
River.” 

And the Secretary of the Navy sald: 

“I am of the opinion that the proposed all-American deeper water- 
way, connecting the Hudson River with the Great Lakes, would be a| 
yery important addition to the transportation system of the country, 
and would be, therefore, an important asset to the national defense,” 
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CONCLUSIONS 


In my consideration of this subject, that phrase so convenient to the 
vacillating, “an open mind,” has no place, I am convinced that a 
ship canal from Lakes to sea has become a necessity to the commercial 
needs of our country; that It will some day be built is inevitable; 
that the promise of both our major parties should be kept; that the 
time to fulfill that promise is now; that the route of the American 
eannl, following the long-established line of traffic, is the best one to 
build; and that an American canal is the only one for which Ameri- 
can capital should be spent. 

Very truly yours, 
ALFRED E. Sutru. 

Applause. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, the importance of waterway 
transportation can be shown at a glance by the following figures 
which I quote from the Ohio River and Inland Waterways 
Magazine., A tou of freight can be carried for $1 by the follow- 
ing methods the following number of miles: By motor truck, 20 
miles ; by railroad, 100 miles; by waterways, 300 to 1,000 miles; 
I will now put the meaning of the figures I have just quoted 
into concrete shape. The cost of transporting 1,000 bushels of 
wheat vin the Great Lakes is twenty to thirty dollars, via the 
Mississippi, sixty to seventy dollars, via the railways, one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred dollars. That is the calculation 
of Mr. Herbert Hoover in a statement made before the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors on January 30 of this year. It is 
evident from these figures that the question of water transpor- 
tation is a vital economic consideration and is becoming more so 
every hour. 

The Board of Engineers of the United States Army have 
before them now for consideration a report which to my mind 
shows a degree of bias that is unexpiainable. 

The engineering feasibility of the all-American project is 
admitted, but doubt is expressed as to whether the probable 
traffic will justify the outlay. Of course, this is a palpably 
unjustifiable and gratuitous speculation. 

It is obvious that if the probable traffic from the Great Lakes 
region will justify the St. Lawrence project, it will justify the 
all-American canal. 

The potential use of either lies in the products of the great 
American States iu the northwest seeking an outlet to the 
Sen. They will, of course, use either. It is ridiculous to sug- 
gest that they would not use the all-American canal if it were 
built. The only question, therefore, is which project an Ameri- 
can should support. 

I confess I can not understand why any patriotic American 
should lend his influence to the building of a canal with Ameri- 
can money on foreign soil. It is absolutely inconceivable how 
or why u real American could possibly be cozened or dragooned 
into supporting such a proposition. 

ANALYSIS OF THE REPORT 


It estimates that the probable tonnage on the all-American 
waterway will be only 15,000,000 tons annually and yet is 
apparently willing to concede that the tonnage on the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence canal will be 30,000,000 annually. 

Why the difference in the guess? It, is simply a case of the 
wish being father to the thought. It is no argument to say 
that the St. Lawrence canal will be a feeder to European 
markets, for that is no more true of one project than of the 
other. 

Does not the present barge canal, Insufficient as it is in this 
present day, feed the European market, aud is it reasonable to 
suggest that if it is enlarged it will cease to function in that 
respect? The idea is preposterous. 

But worse than that is the utter neglect of the tremendous 
factor that the all-American canal will supply the market of 
the New England States and the Atlantic seaboard, markets 
which wlll be utterly unavailable and out of practical reach 
of the St. Lawrence Cunal. z 

In view of this serious flaw in the report it ought to be 
obvious to any impartial mind that its conclusions are per- 
meated with an unaccountable bins. 

Governor Smith points out that in the last eight years— 
1918-1025—the St. Lawrence Canal carried 14,575,000 tons of 
freight which originated in the United States, Why should 
not this immense tonnage go through American canals or 
through American ports? There is no answer. To permit this 
condition to continue or, incredible as it seems, lend our aid 
to making it the fixed policy of the future, as scems to be the 
purpose of the St. Lawrence advocates, is little short of sheer 
treason to American interests. 

Another thing. How is it possible for the same men to con- 
clude that an all-American waterway following the line of the 
barge canal down the Hudson River is going to linve less of a 
market than the St. Lawrence Canal project could possibly 
have? The thing is absurd upon its face. 
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This question sooner or later must resolve itself down to an 
American question, a patriotic question. This one-sided “ re- 
port” dwells on the enhanced cost entailed in the extension 
and enlarging of the barge canal so as to make it a waterway 
avenue of traffic. That is all guesswork. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is guesswork? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The figures which they give as to the cost 
of the two plans, the comparative statement of cost. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would the gentleman be willing to build 
either of them until we had something more than guesswork? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I do not think I would. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Would the gentleman think it would 
be a wise plan to build the so-called Canadian canal until the 
Canadian Government has shown a little more interest in that 
project and a little more indication that they assent to if or 
are willing to cooperate with the United States in the con- 
struction of a canal through their territory? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Of course not. The gentleman has struck 
the vital spot. There is no assurance that we will haye the 
cooperation of the Canadian Government, except at such a 
sacrifice of our own interest and self-respect that it will make it 
impossible for us to enter into any agreement at all. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes, 

Mr. WEFALD. The gentleman spoke about patriotism. Will 
it be those who are furnishing the freight who will also fur- 
nish the patriotism? It will certainly not be New York that 
will be reaping the benetit of it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, Benefit of what? 

Mr. WEFALD. The canal. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I do not imagine that New York Is going 
to derive material benefit from either plan. I think that New 
York may very well claim the credit of taking the dignified 
Stand throughout its entire history that it has never selfishly 
commercialized any of its great undertakings, least of all the 
barge canal, which it built at its own expense at a cost of over 
$200,000,000, and it does not charge a cent of toll. 

Mr. WEFALD. For myself, I am here with an open mind, 
and I am going to vote for the route that I conceive to be the 
best One; and at this early stage of the game to bring in the 
question of patriotism seems to me strange, and it ought to be 
clearly understood that we out West who will be furnishing 
the tonnage will also be furnishing the patriotism. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I believe the gentleman is sincere, but he 
ought to see the import of this proposition, whether American 
money should be expended for the building of a canal on foreign 
soil for the benefit of a foreign people mostly. 

Mr. WEFALD (interposing). Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield further? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. And in that respect I claim that patriotism 
does properly enter into the question, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WEFALD. May I ask this question: Will the planting 
of flags along the route of the barge canal overcover the bandi- 
caps it has compared with the other routes? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The planting of flags? 

Mr. WEFALD. Yes; the gentleman is 
patriotism, wrapping this thing up in the flag. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Oh, the gentleman is taking an exaggerated 
viewpoint and indulging himself in a little satire. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will it overcome the natural handicaps? 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I do not admit there are any. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Does the gentleman mean to convey to the 
House the impression that the St. Lawrence canal will be used 
mainly for the benefit of the people of a foreign country or of a 
foreign country? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. No; I do not; but I mean this, that Canada, 
speaking bluntly, will derive the greatest benefit. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Does the gentleman think that if the St. 
Lawrence canal were built some of the trafic which goes to 
the great port of New York will be diverted? In fact, that 
more traffic will be diverted from New York by the building 
of the St. Lawrence canal than by the building of the other 
canal? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Undoubtedly that is so, but the trafic that 
will be diverted is of no value to New York, because it is trans- 
continental traffic. The only thing that happens in New York 
in respect to freight of that character is transshipment, and 
under the project for the building of an American all-waterway 
canal the transshipment will be made perhaps at Albany rather 
than at New York City. 

Mr. SCHAFER. But the great railroads which come to New 
York, and whose financial heads and owners live in New York, 
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to a great extent win lose considerable more traffic if the St. 
Lawrence canal is built than if the barge canal was built, will 
they not? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. No; there will be no railroad traffic under 
either plan. Both plans alike contemplate the elimination of 
railroad traflic. That is the purpose. It is a matter of saving 
in freight costs, 

Mr. SCHAFER. The gentleman does not mean to infer you 
are going to eliminate just as much railroad trafie with the 
barge canal as with the building of the St. Lawrence canal? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I mean precisely that. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I will yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Has the gentleman ever 
heard it suggested that this plan of an all-American ship canal 
would in any way benefit the State of New York? Is it not 
rather this offer on the part of New York to turn over what 
has cost hundreds of millions of dollars in fact as a gift to 
the Nation? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I think the gentleman puts it correctly. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I will. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. As a matter of fact, the vital 
feature of the patriotic clement lies in the report of the Army 
Wugineers thut in case of war if it were In control of a foreign 
government it might not be a help but a hindrance, whereas 
if it is under our control in case of war it might be a great aid 
to the military program of our Government. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I do not dweil at all on the military pic- 
ture in the consideration of either project, becanse I do not 
anticipate the remotest possibility of war, or war problems. 
I look upon it wholly as an economic proposition—and in those 
questions nationul self-interest is perfectly justifiable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentieman has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. In my epinion—muay I haye a few minutes 
more? 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. 
tional minutes, k 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five 
additioual minntes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The genticman was speaking of a 
gift the State of New York would make in case this canal 
should be constructed on the basis of a barge canal. Would 
not that he the second gift the State of New York has made 
to the Nation, in view of the fact the State of New York at 
its own expense entirely built the original Erie Canal, which 
has so much to do with the people of the West? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes; this is true. The eld Erie Canal built 
up the West. 

Mr, O'CONNOR of New Vork. If the gentleman will yield, 
in connection with the statement I made, there is no territory 
in the State of New York through which this canal passes 
which could possibly be benefited or be more closely inhabited 
if we had a ship canal. As a matter of fact from the stand- 
point of New York we are as well off with a barge canal us 
with a ship canal. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. You are exactly correct. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. If that is true, as you say, 
the great beneiit will inure to Canada in case the St. Lawrence 
waterway is developed. Can the gentleman explain why it is 
Canada is so strongly opposed to it? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I can not explain it, but I enn suspect, and 
I will give the gentleman the benefit of my suspicion. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I do not agree with either 
premise stated by the gentleman—— 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I think the trouble is Canada is fearful she 
may not be able to get conditions fixed that will secure her 
exclusive control of the hydroelectric power. 

Mr. CLAGUL. Will the gentleman state to the committee, 
ns stated by the engineers as to the all-American plan, the cost 
of the St. Lawrence waterway, and also the number of bridges, 
and so forth, of the St. Lawrence waterway and that of the all- 
American plan? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That all appears in the report which has 
been put in the Record by my friend [Mr. Kvare]. 

Mr. CLAGUE. All to the advantage of the St. Lawrence 
waterway, is it not? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes, indeed. It gives the favorable side of 
the picture in respect to the St. Lawrence, and I am now 
trying to present the other side, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The gentleman has read a letter from 
the Governor of the State of New York 

Mr. MADDEN. In which he says there are no politics. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. T did not say that, but I believe it. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. It was a letter exhorting the gentle- 
man and other members of the New York delegation to get 
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behind the project of the all-American canal. But it is not a 

fact that practicaHy all of the members of the New Vork dele- 

sation bad already appeared before this commission or other- 

wise signified their support of the proposition before the Gover- 

pax n the State of New York was moved to write this letter to 
em 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I do not know as to that. If the gentleman 
makes that statement, I am willing to accept it. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I make that statement without in any 
way seeking to detract from the governor the credit for espous- 
ing this cause and to state that those who have already had 
so much to do with it, particularly Mr. Dempsey, are willing 
to welcome the Governor of New York into the ranks of those 
supporting it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I haye known the distinguished gentleman 
too long to suspect that he has any ulterior purpose. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN, Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Can the gentleman tell us the compara- 
tive distances of the St. Lawrence route and the all-American 
route 

Mr. GRIFFIN. It is 1,180 miles on the St. Lawrence and 331 
miles by the all-American route. 

Mr. KINDRED. One hundred and sixty-six miles only, I 
will tell the gentleman. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. ‘That is the distance from Lake Ontario to 
the Hudson. It is then 165 miles down the river to the Atlantic 
Ocean. ‘The total distance of the all-American waterway is 
331 miles. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I have not yet finished my question. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CHINDLBLOM. Which gentleman from New York has 
the floor? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I want to yield to the gentleman from 
Maryland at this moment. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. In answer to the statement 
of the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. WAIN- 
War], I wish to say thut the letter of the Governor of New 
York to which he referred was not his first utterance on this 
subject. It supplemented a previous message by the governor, 
a message to the State legislature, which embodied a report 
which was filed before the New York delegation attended the 
hearing of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. GRIFYVIN. I will say that the governor's activity has 
been known for a long time. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Kvare] 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for 25 minutes. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, yesterday the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Dempsey] addressed the House on the subject 
of the all-American ronte to the sea. He also inserted as a part 
of his remarks a brief prepared by himself and presented be- 
fore the hearing held by the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors. That is, as I understand, partly in answer to the 
brief prepared by Mr. Charles P. Craig and ex-Goyernor Hard- 
ing, which I had inserted in the Recorp two days previously. 

And you have just had read to you by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GRIFFIN] a letter from the Hon. Alfred E. 
Smith, Governor of the State of New York. & facsimile of let- 
ters mailed ench New York Member of Congress of the gov- 
ernor's political alignment, it makes one more addition to the 
chain of acts leading very definitely to an effort to crowd the 
so-called all-American route through this Congress, and, if not 
that, at least to hamstring the St. Lawrence waterway proposal. 

Mr. BOXYLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. KVALE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BOYLAN. The governor not only sent his letter to those 
of his own alignment, but he sent it to every Member of the 
New York delegation, irrespective of their political alignment. 

Mr. KVALE. Very well. I am glad to have the gentleman's 
correction. $ 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr, KVALE. I yield. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I want to say as a member of the oppo- 
site political faith from that of the governor, that I received 
a copy of that letter. I would have been glad to have ban- 
ished all my partisanship and put it in the Rxconb, but after 
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all the years that the New York delegation has considered 
this project this letter appeared to be so late and tardy that 
I did not consider it worth while to put it in after the expl- 
ration of all that time. 

Mr. KVALI. I will say, in answer to the political speech 
of the gentleman from New York, that we out West are in 
fuvor of the St. Lawrence route entirely regardless of political 
affiliations. [Applause.] 

It is clearly a concerted movement to force the issue. It is 
a stampede. After years of effort to delay the consummation 
of the St. Lawrence route, the natural outlet, why this pre- 
cipitous Haste, why this frenzied appeal to “patriotism”? I 
am going to show the reason. 

The suryey provided for last year has now been completed 
and filed by the division engineer, and has yet to be passed 
upon and forwarded by the Chief of Engineers. It is, how- 
ever, a matter of common knowledge that the survey, like 
others made of this project, is distinctly and conclusively un- 
favorable. 

Much has been written of late, much has been said. Not only 
the deep waterway from the Great Lakes to the sea has been 
discussed, but comparisons have been drawn repeatedly between 
the St. Lawrence route and the so-called all-American route; 
that is, the Oswego-Hudson route from Lake Ontario to New 
York Harbor, and the added construction of a new deep canal 
and locks between Lake Erie and Ontario. The controversy 
has developed into an out-and-out battle between the proponents 
of the two proposals. 


I shall not take time to discuss the relative merits of these. 


two routes to the Atlantic, for the very good reason that others 
haye done this in detail, and in a comprehensive manner that 
leaves very little to be desired. Read the brief I just referred 
to which I inserted in the Recorp for March 19. 

And I will say to the gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIF- 
rin], who has just addressed you, that he will find an answer 
to many things he said in that very summary. 

In the brief time allotted to me to-day I want to discnss 
another angle—a new argument, if we can justly so designate 
and dignify it—which has only recently been injected into this 
controversy by the proponents of what is styled the all-American 
route, but what I choose to call the all-New York route. 

And even before that I must analyze with you very briefly 
the methods of those who oppose the St. Lawrence waterway. 
I sny the methods. To do that, it will be necessary to refer 
you to remarks which I made on this floor last year during 
consideration of the rivers and harbors measure on Janu- 
ary 15, in which I protested against the second item in the 
bill, That item provided for the development and improvement 
of the upper Hudson in necordunce with House Document 
350 of the last Congress, It now appears that my lone protest, 
on the ground that it coktemplated very definitely the construc- 
tion of the Oswego-Hludsou route, was justified. 

Not only that, Mr. Chairman, the able and efficient chairman 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Dempsey] very evidently dominated that com- 
mittee. Another provision was inserted in that measure, one 
of the last therein and not conspicuous, providing for a“ pre- 
liminary examination and survey” of the proposed Great 
Lakes-Oswego-Hudson waterway. This, mark you, in the face 
of the fact that there had already been numerous surveys, both 
hy New York State and by national expert bodies, which were 
uuvarying in their disapproval of the route. This, Mr. Chair- 
man, in the face of the representation when the first-named 
item was being discussed that it had no connection with the 
Lakes-to-Sea route. I shall come to that in a moment. 

Its purpose, of course, was to prolong still further the sur- 
veys and the examinations and the investigutlons and the 
studies, to delay the action that would have meant the aban- 
donment of their project. 

But now a feverish haste, an avowed intent to stampede 
this body, by whatever means, into including the all-New York 
route in this year’s legislative program, or, that failing, into 
next year’s program. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. Not now. Later I shall be very glad to yield. 
And, incidentally, to discredit the plans of the opposition. 
Why? Because the report soon to be submitted by the Chief 
of Engineers will show that his divisional engineer disapproves 
the Oswego-Hudson route for a number of reasons, any one of 
which would be enough to justify forever discarding the pro- 
posal, Because, in addition, the engineers of the joint com- 
mission appointed by the President and by the Government of 
Canada wiil soon report; and their report will admittedly be to 
the oyerlasting and final disadvantage of the proponents of the 
New York route, 
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The proof is recorded in many places. In the hearings, in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in reports of experts. I reiterate 
what I said on the floor last year: 


I refer to the conclusion that 18 so impossible to dodge, Mr, Chatr- 
man, the conclusion that the main reason, one might say the only real 
reason, for this project at this time is to deal a doathblow, if po» 
sible, to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway project. 


That statement is supported by documentary evidence. For 
example, the testimony of E. P. Goodrich before the Board of 


Engineers for Rivers and Harbors on April 22, 1924, when he 


says, in answer to a query as to whether the improvement of 
the Hudson River should continue to the Troy Dam: 


That would depend entirely upon conditions at Troy; but while thiis 
is a matter that should not be made public * + » 


Ah, Mr. Chairman, a fair example of their methods— 


* ©* > while this is a matter that should not be mado publie, it is 
my opinion that connection should be made to the ultimate deep water- 
way. 


And the gentleman from New York, Chairman Dempsey, at 
the same hearing, says very definitely: 


It is not simply the Hudson River alone * * * this will be an 
important link in the development, and one of the most Important links, 
a long link, and a very valuable link, 


But, Mr. Chairman, in order to secure favorable action in the 
committee and in the House it was necessary in the case of the 
Hudson River item to advance the statement that the only pur- 
pose in mind was the deepening of the Hudson. And note that 
no time limit was set for submitting the report. It is a source 
of gratification to know that, while my amendment was voted 
down in the House, the presentation of my arguments and evi- 
dence in the other body resulted in the amendment to the item 
which has foreed the report this spring instead of postponing it 
indefinitely. 

What I then showed has now of necessity been admitted. 
There can be no further subterfuge; they are smoked out. And 
I want to call attention to the fact that they have never been 
denied—those statements—much less have they been disproven. 
They stand; they must stand. 

The plan is this—assassinate the St. Lawrence plan, then 
push through the Hudson River plan. If they lack strength 
and influence to construct the ship canal in the face of all the 
reports declaring it an engineering monstrosity and an eco- 
nomic impossibility, then have a waterway for lake vessels and 
for barges to serve the State and the city of New York. 

Do you recall the words of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Deatpsey] when he said to this body last year during the 
debate that has previously been referred to: 


A more recent survey was made, but the language of the bill was 
misleading. It provided for a ship canal. I do not believe anyono 
who has studied the question believes that a ship canal 18 useful 
across the State of New York, 


At that point I asked him, to place him definitely on record: 
Is it not the intention to make it a ship canal? 
To which he replied: 


No; it is not the intention to make it a ship canal. A ship canal, 
in my judgment, is utterly impracticable. * * * It can not ho 
done; and for one I wholiy disbelieve in the practicability of a ship 
canal, * * * A deeper waterway might be advisable, and this 
language leaves it to the engineers to report whether or not it is 
advisable, 


Very well. That report is now completed. It is in the hands 
of the Chief of Engineers. They say it is not advisable. No 
part of the plan is advisable. 5 

The findings of the board are adverse. What shall be done? 
Here is an emergency. Something must be done and done 
quickly. 

A council of war is held. The financiers of Buffalo and New 
York meet in solemn conclave to devise ways and means to 
reverse or modify the essence of the report of the Board of 
Engincers, The suave, smooth, adroit chairman of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee of the House is the leading spirit. He 
it is who brings a ray of light and hope into the encircling 
gloom. A most brilliant inspiration is his. The appeal to 
reason has failed—failed utterly. For reason is on the side of 
the St. Lawrence waterway, nature’s plan, God's plan, practi- 
cully moving the Atlantic Ocean to the front door of Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Duluth, and 
Superior, giving opportunities for the greatest industrial devel- 
opment since the duys of the steamship and the railroads, 
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One appeal remains the appeal to fear to national preju- 
dice. Men and women of America, the safety of the Nation Is 
at stake! The Nation has been lulled to sleep by the cry of 


40,000,000 people for an open waterway to the ocean. The 
gentleman from Lockport alone has sensed the danger. And 
the gentleman from Lockport is an honorable man. What mat- 


ters it that after years as chairman of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of the House, and as such probably in the possession 
of a more intimate knowledge of the waterways of the Nation 
than my other Member of Congress, he declares on the floor of 
this House on January 15, 1925, that the Oswego-Hudson route 
is impracticable as a-ship canal and can not be built? What 
matters it that the gentleman in his present meanderings meets 
himself coming back? With the fires of patriotism kindled 
anew in his breast he now, one year after that declaration, as 
solemnly ayows that not only is the all-New York route feasible 
und practicable but the alternative, the St. Lawrence water- 
way, is fraught with the gravest danger to our national ex- 
istence. It is the voice of a patriot. And the gentleman from 
Lockport is an honorable man. Not one among us that has not 
the highest regard for his ability. 

A letter is secured from the Secretary of War and another 
from the Secretury of the Navy. The latter writes a second 
letter, which is intended to pour oil on the troubled waters 
sfirred up by his first letter. And quieting troubled waters is 
surely a proper procedure for a Secretary of the Navy. 

A paragraph in the letter from the Secretary of War reads: 


From the military standpoint, it is essential that waterways connect- 
ing the Great Lakes with the Atlantic seaboard shall be entirely within 
American territory. 


During all this century and a large part of the preceding 
century survey upon survey has been made of the St. Lawrence 
witerway, findings and reports almost without number have 
been submitted, volume after volume has been written on the 
subject; soldiers, stutesmen, patriots have spenf the best part 
of their lives studying the plan in its every aspect and from 
every conceivable point of view. During all these years of 
intensive study of the project never once did the hidden dangers 
lurking therein appear until discerned by the keen eye of the 
patriot from Lockport. 

In other words, authorize boards and commissions to make 
surveys, appropriate money for the surveys, make the surveys, 
mike more surveys, print the reports year after year, continue 
this, world without end, and no objection is offered. But if you 
show signs of being in earnest about actually building the ship 
canal, that is u different proposition. And when all else fails, 
there is the appeal to patriotism. 

It is the old way, yet ever new. If you want to “put some- 
thing over,” wave the flag und shout your patriotism to high 
heaven. As a rule it brings results. Without casting any 
aspersions or in any way indulging in personalities, one can not 
help in this connection recalling the saying of the patriot Carl 
Schurz, great friend of the greater Roosevelt, that patriotism 
is the last refuge of—a certain type of individual with which 
we are not concerned here, — 

We of the West, in Wisconsin, Miunesota, the Dakotas, and 
the other States, have no hesitancy in claiming a type of 
patriotism in no way inferior to that of the citizens of New 
York and other Eustern States. We feel that we have given 
abundant proof to warrant the claim; and we can not help 
resent the implication that we are either totally blind or wholly 
indifferent and oblivious to dangers confronting our Nation 
because we advocate the St. Lawrence waterway. Our inter- 
ests are economic, vital; they are not local, not personal. 

Let me read you a few extracts from editorials in some of our 
western papers, fairly indicative of the prevailing sentiment. 
Addressing himself to this alleged issue of “ patriotism,” the 
editor of the St. Paul Pioneer Press presents the following 
“three pertinent facts“: 

That the rule of international procedure in the matter of a belliger- 
ent transporting men across neutral territory is subject to exceptions; 
that the neutrality of Great Britain and the neutrality of Canada are 
not necessarily concurrent, and that an agreement permitting the 
United States and Canada to use the waterway on precisely the same 
terms in war und in peace could be concluded between the two 
countries. 


The Minneapolis Journal in an editorial on March 15 points 
out; 


Mr. Craig shows that to build this canal (the all-American) as a 
matter of military defense would, in fact, be to wave a red flag in 
Canada’s face, to create friction and distrust along the 3,000-mile 
boundary that has been peaceful and unguarded for a hundred years. 


Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. KVALE. I will in a minute. Let me finish reading these 
editorials. 
I read further: 


Canada’s natural answer to such an act of unfriendliness would be 
to rush the Georgian Bay Canal, connecting Lake Huron und Lake 
Ontario, to completion. There would be a race between that work 
and the Hudson-Oswego project, with all the advantages on Canada's 
side. When she had finished that and deepened 33 miles on the St. 
Lawrence she would have an all-Canadian route, and she wonld have 
available millions of hydroelectric horsepower. 


The Minneapolis Tribune, on the same day, in an editorial 
entitled,“ Foozling with a scare,” said this: 


FYOOZLING WITH A SCARE 


The New Yorkers would better stick to the engineering; and economic 
phases of the waterway question, even if engineers have decided against 
the proposed 25-foot canal across New York State. They will not get 
anywhere with their appeals to national danger und popular fear. 
Canada is not a dangerous neighbor, and she is not likely ever to 
become dangerous. She could ill afford to be so. As for the rest of 
the world, including that part of it with which Canada has imperial 
ties, the New Yorkers may rest their minds in peace, putting off 
worry and refusing to borrow trouble. If the United States were ever 
put again to the pains of a war with a foreign country, it could 
manage its naval and military affairs about as well without as with 
n St. Lawrence outlet to the sea, It has the Lakes and the ships 
to ply them. It has railroads with trains and good roads with trucks, 
and probably before another war it will be doing a lot of business 
by way of the air. 

The question, if any, remains: Is the St. Lawrence link in a water- 
way the most feasible and economic one that can be devised, and will 
it more than pay for itself in the benefit it bestows on our agricultural 
and industrial interests? 

Poof for the defense bugaboo! 


And the Morris (Minn.) Tribune has this to say: 


When Congressman Demrsry in his attempt to defeat the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence project raised the bogey of national defense as 
the justification for the impracticable “ all-American” route, he opened 
his mouth once too often. Perpetual peace between the United States 
und Canada is settled on such a permanent basis that even the men- 
tion of any other contingency is in itself an affront to both peoples, 
and if the partisans of the New York route have any sense of the 
fitness of things they will realize that through their spokesman, 
Demrsey, they have committed a blunder which makes it imperative 
for the canal to be built along the Canadian route, Not only is war 
between the United States and Canada unthinkable, but, furthermore, 
neither will ever be engaged in a war where it will not find the other 
at its side. Statesmanship of the Dempsey order has pretty nearly 
wrecked the clyilization of Europe, but it does not go here. 


Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I left? 

The CHAIRMAN. Five minutes. 

Mr. KVALE. When I finish this statement I will gladly 
yield. 
3 There is another angle to this subject that merits considera- 
tion. We of tbe West want to know where the President 
stands. 

In a letter to Secretary Hoover, dated the White House, 
March 14, 1924, appointing the St. Lawrence Commission of 
the United States, the President said this: 


The project of opening the Great Lakes to ocean-going ships and 
development of the great power resources of the St. Lawrence River, 
on behalf of both the Canadian and American people, has been a hope 
long treasured by many millions of our people, and it is in the desire 
that this matter, if it is sound and practicable, should be brought one 
step nearer to consummation that I am asking you and your fellow 
commissiouers to serve in this matter. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


At that time it was his desire that the project of opening the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway should be brought 
one step nearer to consummation. And now, just two years 
after writing the letter to Secretary Hoover, his Secretary of 
War writes a letter to Chairman Dempsey, which, if it has the 
results intended, will kill the St. Lawrence project. 

On which side is the President? Does he side with Calvin 
Coolidge of 1924, or with his Secretary of War in 1926? Are 
we to understand that the White House spokesman in answer 
to the query will say to the people of the Northwest “if you 
want to know my views on the St. Lawrence project consult my 
letter to Secretary Hoover,“ and to the people of New York 
“if you wish to know my attitude on the all-New York route, 
consult my Secretary of War"? Is there to be more pussy- 
footing? Shall we listen to more loud silence? Is it, per- 


chance, an attempt to “play both sides against the middle“? 
If it be, let the President of the United States come to a full 
nnd complete realization of the fact that 40,000,000 people in 
21 States clamoring for an outlet to the sea are telling him 
that he can not stand with one foot in the St. Lawrence 
Riyer and the other foot in the Hudson River. That is a 
dungerous straddle. [Laughter.] Forty million people are 
watching to see whether he will repudiate or acquiesce in the 
letter of his Seerctary of War. The people of the Northwest 
are determined there shall be no middle ground. 

Forty million citizens of the United States demand, and 
have a right to demand, that the President of the United States 
shall state uneqnivocably whether he sides with Calvin Cool- 
idge in favor of the St. Lawrence waterway, or with Mr. 
Dempsey in favor of the all-New York route. And the West is 
in deadly earnest. [Applause] 

Mr. SCHAFER and Mr. KINDRED rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. I will yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
first. 

Mr. SCHAFER. We ought to rule out this war-lability 
proposition as highly prejudicial as well as irrelevant, because 
since we entered the League of Nutions by the back door 
through the World Court there is not going to be any necessity 
for taking that into consideration. 

Mr. KVALE. Well, this route has very little to do with the 
League of Nations. But I agree with the gentleman that the 
war consideration is highly irrelevant. I now yield to the gen- 
tloman from New York, 

Mr. KINDRED. The gentleman has made a very eloquent 
speech in his defense of the St. Lawrence route, and I know he 
wants to be fair. 

Mr. KVALE. I do. / 

Mr. KINDRED. The gentleman stated, entirely erroneously, 
I think, that the Board of Engineers has reported the all- 
American route, so called, through the State of New York and 
from Oswego to Albany as being an engineering monstrosity. 
By reference to that report the gentleman will see that, on the 
contrary, the Board of Ingineers reported it as entirely feasible 
as an engineering proposition. 

Mr, KVALE. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
that I have spent days and weeks wading throngh practically 
oll of those reports, and the conclusion is forced upon me that 
the very best they can do is to damn it with faint praise. That 
is all they are doing with it, 

Mr, KINDRED. The gentleman has not referred to the 
report with regard to the St. Lawrence route, which states 
specifically that in contrast with the half billion dollar cost of 
the New York route the cost of the St. Lawrence route would 
be indefinitely between $1,000,000,000 and $3,000,000,000, in 
addition to the obstacles of fog and ice and other obstacles 
which would prevent navigation for more than six months of 
the year, besides the international complications. 

Mr. KVALE. Oh, I will say to the gentleman from New 
York that he is entirely wrong in his estimate of the cost of 
the St. Lawrence route, and that there is very little difference 
hetween the fog and ice on the St. Lawrence route and the 
Oswego-Albiny route. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. GRIVEIN. I would like the gentleman to have an 
additional minute so that I may ask him a question. ` 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yicld the gentle- 
man one additional minute for the purpose of answering the 
qnestion of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I want to ask the gentleman this question: 
He said he did not like the term “all-American waterway.” 

Mr. KVALE. I do not. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The gentleman prefers to cali it the all-New 
York waterway? 

Mr. KVALE. The all-New York waterway; yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
he does. not consider that New York is a part of the American 
Union? 

Mr. KVALE. I certainly do, and I hope the gentleman from 
New York will concede that the great. West is likewise a part 
of the American Union. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Then I ask the gentleman if it is not unfair 
to protest against the name all-American waterway? 

Mr. KVALE. I do not think so, because there is in that 
designation an implied slur at the St. Lawrence waterway. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT and Mr. BLACK of New York rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? Aud if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. KVALE. I will yield to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr, BLACK]. - — —— 
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Mr. BLACK of New York. I just want to thank the gentle- 
man for one thing. Everybody in this country always knows 


Just where Governor Smith stands, but nobody ever knows 


where Calvin Coolidge stands. [Langhter.] 
Mr. KVALE. I heartily agree with the gentleman. 
plause.] J 
The CHAIRMAN. 


[Ap- 


The time of the gentleman from Minne- 


söta has again expired. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CHALMERS]. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gen- 
tleman 20 minutes. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio 1s recognized 
for 35 minutes. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I am glad there are so 
many here and wish there were more, because I want to sound 
a warning this afternoon. It breaks my heart to see my good 
friends from New York—and I have no better friends in this 
House—stand in their own light, and I hope they will follow 
me this afternoon. I am going to try to convince them they are 
standing in their own light. 

I want to call out to the House that there is danger to 
American interests, and I want to call out loud enough so tbat 
those 45,000,000 people over beyond the Allegheny Mountains 
can hear of a danger to their interests. I think I know what 
the ‘program is, although I have not been sitting in on the 
inside councils of war. I was raised on a furm, and I know 
something of the signs of nature. I know nature’s storm sig- 
nals. I can read the signs of the times. I have seen the turn 
of the leaf, the scurrying of the birds to cover, the ground 
Swell, and the path of the blind mole underground. 

I suspect, my friends, that some one will ask unanimous con- 
sent to dispense with Calendar Wednesday to-morrow, and 
some one will ask unanimous consent that we have two Calen- 
dar Wednesdays next week—Tuesday and Wednesday of next 
week. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I am sorry I can not, because I am not 
going to yield until I make my statement. However, if there is 
a correction which should be made, I want to yield. 

Mr. MAPES. Does the gentleman have any idea that that 
unanimous consent will be granted? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I can not say, but I am not going to 
object to it, because I propose that we meet this issue now and 
fight it out between the New York Barge Canal and the St. 
Lawrence waterway. As I say, some one will ask unanimous 
consent that Calendar Wednesday be dispensed with and that 
we have Tuesday und Wednesday of next week Calendar Wed- 
nesdays, and the call rests with the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. The rivers and harbors bill has been waiting. 
Waiting for what? That the Board of Engineers of Rivers and 
Harbors of the War Department may reverse itself. Why do I 
say reverse itself? Because three members, one-half of the 
board, are the district engineers who made the adverse report. 
on this nonfeasible, impractical, so-culled American .route. 
When this first report was bravely made, in spite of the per- 
sonal desire to please the great chairman of the Rivers and 
Harbers Committve; when it was made in line with all the 
best engineering thought of the century; when it was their best 
engineering judgment, based on scientific facts and accurate 
information, why should they reyerse themselyes? Pressure, 
my dear colleagues; pressure. New York pressure and pressure 
from higher authority. The Seeretary of War has spoken. 
Therefore all others must keep silent. 


The board considers that the construction of the proposed waterway 
would not result in benefits commensurate with the required expendi- 
ture. It therefore does not feel warranted in recommending that the 
project should be undertaken by the United States at the present 
time. 


This was the board’s best judgment rendered on the merits 
of the case. Now they are asked to reverse themselves by the 
order of their superior officer, the Secretary of War. 

Wel, if this case is to be settled on authority, I can cite them 
higher authority than the Secretary of War. God Almighty 
favors the St. Lawrence over the New York Barge Canal. 

And by the eternal gods some of us are going to see to it that 
the 45,000,000 people over beyond the Allegheny Mountains 
are not going to be shanghaied and dragged through the barge 
canal and bound before the mast of the ship of state of New 
York, with its crowded harbor. [fApplause.] 

God Almighty favors the St. Lawrence over the barge canal. 
He furnishes no water for the barge canal, and he furnishes 
241,000 second-feet of water at the head of the St. Lawrence. 
Two hundred and forty thousand second-feet of water means 
240,000 cubic feet each second. My colleagues, do you know how 
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much that represents? Can you visualize 240,000 second-feet of 
water? Did you ever hoe an acre of potatoes? I have, and I 
have hilled them up by hand. Did you eyer plow an acre of 
ground with a yoke of oxen und an iron beam plow? Ihave, and 
I raised the oxen from calves and then broke them to the plow. 
Did you ever cradle an acre of wheat? I have, and when I was 
15 years old up in the distriet of my good friend from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Mapes] I cradled 6 acres of wheat in one day and 
Brother Jim, who is now president of the State Normal School 
in Framingham, Mass., raked and bound every clip I cut. We 
worked from sunrise to sunset. I went eight times around the 
6-acre field in the forenoon, and when the sun was one-half 
hour high from the western horizon I cut the last clip. We 
were dressed there in chip hats and gingham shirts and blue 
denim overalls and barefooted, and as we trod the stubble of 
the G acres we knew what an acre meant. I want to ask my 
colleagues to visualize how much land this 241,000 second-feet 
of water will cover. It will cover an acre of land 6 feet high 
every second, a G-acre ficld a foot high every second, or 60 such 
fields every minute. That is what the Lord is furnishing to 
the head of the St. Lawrence waterway every second. 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS, I am sorry I can not yield. 
luter. 

Mr. KINDRED. Just for a brief question. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I want to say about your barge canal, the 
Lord Almighty does not furnish any water for that, except what 
you can catch in a rain barrel up on top of a hill. Yes; New 
York State has spent $60,000,000—— 

Mr. KINDRED. More than that. 

Mr. CHALMERS. No; 560,000,000 for the rain barrel. They 
have spent $60,000,000 for an artificial reservoir or for cooper- 
ing a great big rain barrel to hold the water so that we from 
the West can float our ships up a mountain side, 133.6 feet up 
a hill, with ships going up a dry hillside, and then 367 feet 
down into the Mohawk Valley. What for? So that we can 
get into that crowded, jammed-up harbor in New York, 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the getitleman yield for just a brief 
question ? 

Mr. CHALMERS. 
friend. 

Mr. KINDRED. I knew that my dear colleague and fellow 
member on the Rivers aud Harbors Committee would yield 
to me for a second for this purpose. It is almost inconceivable 
to a real, brond- minded New Yorker that this discussion should 
so misapprehend as to the merits of the case. I agree that 
the merits of the case are to give relicf to the Lakes region 
with their cnormous tonnage and their enormous commercial 
and industrial impertance. 

Mr. CHALMERS. The second is up. 

Mr. KINDRED. Now, will the gentleman ontline—— 

Mr. CHALMERS. I am sorry, but [ can not yield further, 

Mr. KINDRED, Will the gentleman outline in a few words 
why every benefit which will accrue to the Great Lakes region 
through the development of the St. Lawrence Riyer would not 
accrue through the development of the all-America route? 

Mr. CHALMERS, That is a fair question, aud I am going 
to accept it. I will tell you why. In the first place, there is 
no water: 

Mr. KINDRED. The engineers have said there is 26 feet. 
Mr. CHALMERS. My good friend must allow me to answer 
the question. In the first place, there is no water, and in 
the second place, it would cost $631,000,000 to deepen that 
barge canal. I know you do not call it a barge canal, but a 
New York or an ail-Americun route. It would cost $631,- 
000,000 to deepen it to 25 feet. 

Mr. KINDRED. Twenty-six feet. 

Mr, CHALMERS. In addition to that, and besides being in 
the neighborhood of 500 miles in length 

Mr. KINDRED. One hundred and sixty-six miles. 

Mr. CHALMERS. They send us through 90 bridges or a 
bridge every mile and a half, with a 25-foot depth of canal. 

Mr. KINDRED. Twenty-six feet. 

Mr. CHALMERS. And going up a mountain side in dry land 
with no water and with over 31 locks. The other way we 
have only seven locks, and as you come out of Lake Ontario for 
65 miles you go right down a broad, deep river a mile wide 
down to Chimney Point, with a drop of only 1 foot, and when 
you get to Chimney Point you are only 117 miles from a depth of 
85 feet to the sea down from Montreal. All of this is river 
sailing except three short stretches, one of 7½ miles, one of 
18% miles, and in the lower stretch a distance of 13 miles, 
making a total of 34 miles of canal digging in mud and sand 
und dirt, with no rocks to blast, and it is down hill all the 
way to the sea. We do not bave to go up any mountain side. 


I will yield 


I can not refuse yielding to my good 
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It is downhill all the way to the sea with this 241,000 second- 
fect of water back of us sending us out to the sea. 

Mr. KINDRED. -I know the gentleman wants to be fair—— 

Mr. CHALMERS. I can not yield further now. 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman enumerate the dis- 
advantages of the St. Lawrence route? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I will tell you why we want the St. 
Lawrence route. We can not get what we want in the Middle 
West by going over this barge canal. We want ta make the 
Great Lakes and the Great Lakes ports an arm of the sea and 
we want the same rates from Milwaukee, Chicago, Duluth, 
Superior, and all these Great Lakes cities that they have in 
New York Harbor, and for fear I may not have the time, I 
want to tell you—— 

Mr. KINDRED. 

Mr. CHALMERS. 
Board this afternoon. 

Mr. Chairman, will the Chair protect me from my friend? 
He is my good friend, but I want protection. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I called on the chairman of the Shipping 
Board this afternoon. J found out the mileage and I am going 
to tell my friend just what it is. 

From New York to Bombay is 8,174 miles. From New York 
to Culeutta is 9,816 miles. It is 1,642 miles farther from New 
York to Calcutta than it is from New York to Bombay and 
yet the rate specialists in Washington told me within an hour 
that the rate maker makes the sume rate to Calcutta that he 
makes to Bombay. When they get to the coast they have to 
go 90 miles through a restricted river to land at the docks. 
Ninety miles of restricted nuvigation and 1,642 miles farther, 
and the same freight rates. 

What are we going to get in the lake cities when we get 
the waterway? We will get the same freight rates to the mar- 
kets of the world that New York City has now. Duluth is 
less. than a thousand miles farther and 59 miles restricted 
navigation and within 1.000 miles farther than New York 
City and they make the same rate. 

Now, what would it cost to ship wheat from Duluth? 
Twenty-two cents a bushel from Fargo, N. Dak., to New York 
City. Forty-three aud one-hulf cents a hundred pounds on 
flour. I want to show you what we can do for New York. 
How many people live in Greuter New York? Bight million 
people. Greater New York includes the Jersey coast and there 
are 8,000,000 people and not a bushel of wheat in sight. Where 
do they get the wheat, where do they get their flour? From 
the harvest fields of the West. How much wheat do they eat 
in New York? You do not know and I do. You eat on an 
average 5% bushels per capita. The bean eaters of Boston 
will cat only 5 bushels. They do not eut as much as you do 
in New York. Right million people eat 56% bushels apiece, or 
44,000,000 bushels of wheat a year. They eat 26,400,000 hun- 
dredweight of flour. It costs 60 cents a hundred to ship flour 
by rail from Fargo, N. Dak., to New York City. You can ship 
it to Duluth by ratl for 16% cents and let it go down to New 
York by boat for 134% cents a hundred. Three thousand miles 
at 2 mills per ton-mile and you can make a saving of $7,920,000 
a year from the cost of shipping it by rail from Fargo, N. 
Dak., to New York City. 

Now, this is not only for wheat and flour alone when you 
take into consideration that you are bringing your potatoes 
from Ohio, beans from Michigan, dairy products from Wiscon- 
sip, corn from Illinois, and then you will see what a great sav- 
ing it will be to the great city of New York when we open this 
waterway and the great saving you will make on your freight 
bills. 

Now, I have another poiut that I want to bring to your atten- 
tion. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I will. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would like to ask the gentleman, 
who, by the way, mentioned the canal as “ our canal,” using the 
personal pronoun, what assurance has he that the Canadian 
people are going to let you construct that waterway? 

Mr. CHALMBPRS. The President of the United States ap- 
pointed a commission, and that commission is going to report 
within a few months. They have the assistance of great en- 
gineers, both Canadian and American, They are going to report 
in April. Mr. Hoover's fact finding commission is going to 
report some time the coming summer. Why all this haste to 
jam this bill through? These people must be optimists, because 
they have had adverse reports on their barge canal across New 
York for the last half century. My old college president, James 
B. Angell, appointed by President McKinley, chairman of the 
commission back in 1898, reported in 1900, and you will find 
voluminous reports on the subject. They reported ndversely on 


We are going to expand the harbor. 
I called on the chairman of the Shipping 
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the New York route. The International Joint Commission 
examined the whole matter, held hearings all over the country: 
42 of them in New York City and Boston; also in the West and 
Buffalo—poor old blind Buffalo. [Laugiter.] Why, they are 
standing in their own light. 

This will relieve those who are suffering in the Middle West 
and in the Corn Belt. You will not have to pass price-fixing 
legislation and other compensating measures, becuuse the St. 
Lawrence waterway will take care of the Corn Belt. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. I am asking this question not out of any 
argumentative spirit, but presuming that the protests of the 
cities of Montreal and Quebec should prevail in their opposition 
to giving consent that we should jointly develop the St. Law- 
rence route, then what has the gentleman to say about the 
all-American route? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I am not going into that 
phase of it, because I am waiting for the Hoover report that 
will be out in a few months, but I shall be glad to talk it over 
with the gentleman at the hotel. [Laughter.] 

Let us take up for just a moment the automobile situation 
and look at the saving in exporting automobiles. The export 
rail rates from Toledo and Detroit to New York is 82½ cents 
a hundred pounds, in addition to the New York transfer 
charges, and this would result in a saving of $16.50 on every 
ear shipped abroad if the car weighed 2,000 pounds. Add to 
that the New York port charges and you can see what it will 
do for the automobile industry, for those who make the cars, 
and for the consumers of the cars. They will all be greatly 
benefited and we can loud the ships at the Willys-Overland 
factory at Toledo or at any of the factories in Detroit and 
unloud them in the markets of the world—in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, either coast of South America, the west coast of our 
own continent, or in the Orient. The saving will be in the 
freight rates on automobiles from the factory to the seaboard, 
because when we have the same freight rates in the Great 
Lakes ports, the freight rate from there to New York will be 
saved. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Is not what the gentleman says about the 
saving on freight rates true as much of the all-American plan 
as it would be of the St. Lawrence plan? 

Mr. CHALMERS, I say to my friend from New York that 
if the all-American plan were practicable, if it were feasible 
and were not prohibitive financially, if we had water enough, 
we would welcome it, if we would not be held up by New York; 
but the gentleman knows that we can not get through the New 
York Harbor when we get down there. 

I spoke of the 42 hearings that were held all over this coun- 
try. I attended one of those hearings in the city of Detroit. 
The hearings were held by the International Joint Commission 
on the St. Lawrence Waterway and the New York Route. I was 
present, us I say, at the hearing in Detroit, and I heard a Goy- 
ernment engineer make this report on lack of transportation in 
the year 1920. He said that in the congested season in the 
fall of 1920 they had experts from Toledo and Detroit out to 
hurry the cars on their way, and I heard him say that they 
found some cars on the side tracks that had been there so long 
that the birds had come and built their nests on the trucks and 
hatched their young and had flown away with them before the 
switching crew found the car and switched it onto the main 
tracks and set it on its way. 

I heard him say that there had been some shipments so long 
on the way that the dust had settled on the contents of the 
ear and that the rain had fallen and the verdure had started 
up and the plants stood 2 or 3 feet high before the shipment 
reached its destination. That is the condition, and we must 
have relief in transportation. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The gentleman is not going to be 
stopped in New York; he is going to go through New York. 

Mr. CHALMERS. We could not do that in 1920. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. But we proposed to show you the way 
to do that. 

Mr. CHALMERS. 
barge canal improvement is impossible. 
hear them call it the all-American route, It might be called 
the all-American barge canal, or the superbarge canal. We 
can not haye an all-American route. We must live in harmony 
with our neighbors. In the Great Lakes we use some Cana- 
dian channels, and they use some of our channels, and 1 do 
not see any danger, and yet I suspect that our committee will 
report a bill on the floor of this House next week, not only for 
the construction of this so-called all-American route, but just 
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I think I have made my point, that the 
I do not like to 
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to make the term euphonious and make it all-American they 
are going to recommend a shoot past Buffalo that will cost 
$125,000,000 and parallel the Welland Canal just so they can 
call it all-Ameriean—$125,000,000 spent in an inferior canal 
around the Welland Canal from the head of Lake Erie to Lake 
Ontario, so that the route may be called an all-American 
route. 

Mr. 
River? 

Mr. CHALMERS. While we have been standing here argu- 
ing «bout it there has been running over the falls of Niagara 
and through the St. Lawrence what the French call “ white 
coal,” enough of it to pay for the entire St. Lawrence project. 
This country and Canada will never be called upon to pay a 
cent of the construction of this waterway. You know what 
the estimated cost is for a 30-foot channel—$270,000,600. I 
have talked with Army Engineers, and I have their estimates, 
and they tell me that the permanent work on the seven locks 
in the St. Lawrence River can be sunk 10 feet deeper in the 
mud, so that if future generations want to have a 35-foot chan- 
nel instead of a 30-foot channel or a 40-foot channel they can 
do it by dredging out a little more mud. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a correction? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I want to finish this statement. It will 
cost $270,000,000, aud four and a half million dollars more to 
put these sills down 10 feet more, so that the largest ship that 
has ever been built loaded to the gunwales can go through the 
locks of the St. Lawrence. Mr, Chairman, I have studied trans- 
portation from the time of Noah’s Ark to the Leviathan. I 
have been over most of the canals of the world, and I never 
yet have seen a success of building a canal up a hillside with- 
out any water. [Laughter and applause.] I want to say this, 
gentlemen, that , 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington rose. 

Mr. CHALMERS. In a moment and I will be glad to yield. 
Now I want to say this, my friends: Three hundred million 
dollars will build the St. Lawrence waterway, provide for 
interest while it is being constructed, put the silis in the 
permanent works 40 feet deep, so that the greatest ships of 
the future can sail through there—$300,000,000—and, listen, 
that will also complete on the international line a power- 
house one-half in America and one-half in Canada to shoot 
to the markets of the world 1,500,000 hydroelectric horsepower, 
completed with this project. What will it do? Two hundred 
and seventy miles from the city of Boston, with a superpower 
circuit from Boston to Washington. What is that power 
worth? I am going to quote what a man said who was ap- 
pointed by Governor Miller when he was Governor of New 
York State, Leonard W. H. Gibbs, with whom I had a debate 
before the chamber of commerce in Boston in 1921. Senator 
Gibbs said in that debate, This power will never be sold as 
low as $25 per horsepower.” What is it worth—a million and 
a half—what is it worth at $25 per horsepower? Thirty-seven 
million fiye hundred thousand dollars. What is this canal 
going to cost when completed for repairs, maintenance, and 
operation? Two and a half million dollars, How long will it 
take to pay off the $300,000,000 bonds at $37,560,000 coming in 
a year? Less than seven years. The cost of the entire work 
has been running to waste while we have been here arguing 
about it. Let us build the St. Lawrence waterway and pay for 
it within 10 years, and then let the United States and Canada 
reap the benefits down through all the ages. The Lord Al- 
mighty has been doing his part. The white coal has been 
going over the Falls for all time, since back in the earliest 
dawn of creation, and that white coal will not cease until 
darkness closes the last day of eternity. And we sit here 
arguing about ways and means when that coal is going to 
waste! Let us build the St. Lawrence waterway, and then, 
God helping, we can build the New York Barge Cunal up 
over the hills waiting for the rains to fill the barrel. After 
getting the waterway, after bringing the blessings of pros- 
perity to the great West, to the Corn Belt of the West, when 
we get rich we are going to New York to spend our money. 
Applause. 

Mr. KINDRED. Referring to the gentleman’s statement in 
regard to the distribution of the magnificent water power which 
is to be developed along the St. Lawrence route, will the gen- 
teman try to state what has been the announced policy of 
Canada in regard to the distribution of water power between 
Canada and the United States? 

Mr. CHALMERS. We have a very wise Secretary of State, 
Mr. Kellogg. I am willing to leave that question to him, The 
Canadian delegates were a part of the International Joint 
Commission and they reported unavimously in favor of the 
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joint construction of the St. Lawreuce waterway. That is tke 
last official report on the subject. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I was greatly interested in 
the gentleman's statement, and I was wondering if he was 
going to put beats on skids or skates during the five or six 
months when the canal is frozen over? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I was not talking of that, but I am giad 
the gentleman spoke of it, because I want to say this: I know 
the gentleman is a professional man and he does not employ 
people in factories or on the road to sell goods. I want to ask 
the gentleman as a business man if he could employ a sales- 
man to go out and sell goods which he makes in ‘his factories, 
and if the salesman would sell ten times as much as anyone 
else on bis pax roll in eight months and then insisted on taking 
four months vacation, would he discharge him? No; I think 
not. Now, let me say this much to you: The Great Lakes 
waterway handles more freight in the eight months season 
than any other waterway on the face of the globe. [Applanse.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lozrr]. 

Tue CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for 25 minutes. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, the bills approving a number of foreign-debt settlements, 
which recently passed the House, are now pending in the Sen- 
ate. I desire to supplement my remarks heretofore mude in 
opposition to what I consider grossly excesslve reductions in 
these war depts, hoping—perhaps a vain hope—that what I may 
say to-day may perchance be read and considered by Members 
of the Senate before they vote on these settlements, and also 
rend by some of the American people, whose rights aud in- 
terests are being unnecessarily sacrificed by these debt funding 
bills. Not one out of ten thousand persons is aware of what the 
present administration, aided and abetted by Congress, is doing 
in the way of cancelling the war indebtedness of European 
nations to the United States. The American people have not 
been informed as to the extent to which these cancellations 
have been carried. The so-called refuniling agreements have 
heen camoufinged in such a manner as to conceal the real 
nature of the transactions. 

Iminediately after the signing of the armistice the great 
international bankers began a systematic campaign to secure a 
cancellation of all this indebtedness. They filled the news- 
papers and periodicals with specious arguments in favor of 
cancelling these obligations in toto. But these proposals were 
not well received. The American people had made many sacri- 
fices of blood and treasure without asking or expecting any 
reward except the satisfaction of having contributed to making 
future wars, if not impossible, at least more improbable. The 
immediate cost of this war to the American people, exclusive 
of $11,000,000,009 loaned our allies, was approximately $29,- 
000,060,000, in addition to the sacrifice of human bivod and life. 

Outside the group of international bankers, only a few men 
in private life favored a cancellation of these debts. No man 
of any prominence 'in official life advocated or favored such a 
policy, and practically all the newspapers in the United States 
vigorously opposed the proposition. It soon became evident 
that the plan of the international bankers to cancel these war 
debts would be rejected oyerwhelmingly by the American 
people, because the proposition was unethical, unbusinesslike, 
economically unsound, aud opposed to international morality. 

Vutiing to interest the people of the United States in an 
out-and-out plan to cancel these debts, the international bauk- 
ers quietly went to work to do indirectly what they had failed 
to do directly and which they knew could only be done by 
circumlocution and by putting the settlement into a form that 
would not be readily understood by the rank and file of eur 
citizenship, In other words, the comparatively few people 
in the United States who wanted to have these foreign debts 
canceled went to work deliberntely to provide machinery by 
Which they could, in effect, secure a cancelation of these obliga- 
tions without the American people realizing the nature of the 
transaction, 

Congress created what is known as the World War For- 
eigu Debt Commission. This commission was not given au- 
thority to muke a settlement of the Kurapean war debts but 
was authorized to negotiate with the several Kuropeun nations 
and report any proposed settlement to the President and Con- 
gress for approval. In creating this commission Congress and 
the American people assumed thst the cumniission would safe- 
guard the interests of the United States und not revklessiy 
cancel or remit a large part of titis indebtedness. 

The Harding-Coolidge administrations, actiug through this 
World War Foreign Debt Commission, uegotiatéd so-called 
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Setiiements with 11 European nations, viz, Belgium, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Esthonia, Finland, Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, Tat- 
via, Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania. These 11 nations owed 
Us, principal and interest, $7,434,504,000, or in round mimbers 
seven and one-half billion dollars. These loans made during 
the World War bore interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 

I have not forgotten one thing 1 learned from studying Ray's 
Third Part Arithmetic while a farm lad in an unpretentions 
Missouri country school. I refer to that part of mathematics 
Which teaches us how to compute the present worth or present 
value of money payable at a future date, the principal of which 
drawing interest at a certain rate will amount to the given sum on 
the date at which the obligation matures and the money is to be 
paid. So in analyzing this European war-debt settlement, 
under which the payments are spread out over 62 years, we 
should compute the value or the present worth of these long- 
deferred payments or, in other words, we should ascertain 
the present value or present worth of the securities we are 
getting in settlement of these Nuropean war obligations. 

It is necessary for us to invoke this rule and ascertain the 
present worth of these payments in order to determine just 
how much we are getting under these settlements. It is not 
a question as to whut these payments spread out over 62 years 
will amount to in the aggregate, but the real question is how 
much cash at the present time would be equivalent to the 
amounts we are to receive during the 62-year period. Or to 
state the matter in another way, how much cash paid now 
and placed at interest at a given rate will equal these pro- 
posed payments on the date at which the respective install- 
ments mature. Ihe President and his Republican and Demo- 
cratic assistants in the House and Senate, who are trying to 
force the adoption of these foreign debt settlements, have 
studiously avoided calling the attention of the American people 
to the present worth or cash value at the present time of these 
proposed settlements, and I contend that many Members of 
this House voted for the approval of these settlements without 
having given the subject mature consideration and without 
having stopped to compute or consider the present worth or 
present cash value of the securities we are to receive, even 
ussuming that the payments are made in accordance with the 
terms of the settlement. 

Now, on the basis of money being worth 5 per cent, by com- 
puting the present worth of the new bonds we are to get in 
these negotiations, we are settling this $7,434,504,000 for 
$4,176,350,000, or, in plain United States language, we are 
“knocking off” $3,258,154,000, or 44 per cent of the debt. This 
is a cancellation with a vengeance. 

On an interest basis of 5 per cent, which is the rate the 
present war debts bear, we are canceling $226,041,000, or 55 
per cent, of the Belgian debt. We are canceling $37,015,000, 
or 33 per cent, of the Czechoslovakia debt. We are canceling 
$3,915,000, or 29 per cent, of the Esthoninn debt. We are 
canceling $2,548,000, or 29 per cent, of the debt of Finland. 
We are canceling $1,303,052,000, or 29 per cent, of the debt of 
Great Britain. We are canceling $551,000, or 29 per cent, of 
the debt of Hungary. We are canceling $1,615,713,000, or 80 
per cent, of the debt of Italy. We are canceling $1,638,000, or 
29 per cent, of the debt of Latvia. We are canceling $1,708,000, 
or 29 per cent, of the debt of Lithuania. We are canceling 
$50,917,000, or 30 per cent, of the debt of Poland. We are 
canceling $15,083,000, or 35 per cent, of the debt of Rumania. 
All teld, on the basis of 5 per cent interest which these war 
loans now bear, we are making a total cancellation of more 
than three and one-quarter billion dollars, or 44 per cent of 
All the Murepean war indebtedness, 

But seme one may say that while these nations agreed to 
pay 5 per cent interest on these war loans, the rate is exces- 
sive. In reply I assert that 5 per cent is not an excessive rate 
for American cities, American railroads, American industries, 
and American business men to pay on berrowed money, and 
God knows it is much Jess than the average interest rate 
paid by the American farmers. But for the sake of argument, 
let us assume that 5 per cent is an excessive rate. What rate 
of interest then should these nations pay on these war debts? 
Certainly not less than 4½ per cent, for that is the interest 
rute we pay on our Liberty bonds which were issued by the 
United States to get the money we loaned these foreign 
nations. We are paying 4½ per cent interest on the money wa 
furnished these Eurepean nations in their time of national 
distress. The money we loaned them enabled them to live, 
to fight, and to win the war. As this money is costing the 
United States 414 per cent, it is certainly not unreasonable 
for us to expect this rate of interest from our Buropean 
debtors, í 

Now on the basis of an interest rate of 414 per cent, let us 
see how much of these war debts we are canceling by these 
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settlements negotiated by the present administration and the 
World War Foreign Debt Commission, The total debt of these 
11 nations is $7,484,504,000, Computing the present worth of 
the bonds we ure getting in these settlements on a 4½ per cent 
interest basis, we are only getting $4,845,746,000, or 65 per cent, 
of what is really due us, which is less than two-thirds of the 
debts. On a 4½ per cent interest basis we are actually can- 
céling $2,588,758,000, or 35 per cent, of the debts due us from 
these 11 nations. 

On a 4% per cent interest basis, computing the present 
worth of these future maturing obligations, we are canceling 
$192,780,000, or 47 per cent, of the Belgium debt. We are 
canceling $23,036,000, or 29 per cent, of the Czechoslovakia 
debt. We are canceling $2,438,000, or 18 per cent, of the Es- 
thonian debt. We are canceling $1,587,000, or 18 per cent, of 
the debt of Finland. We are canceling $811,530,000, or 18 
per cent, of the debt of Great Britain. We are canceling 
$343,000, or 18 per cent, of the debt of Hungary. We are 
canceling $1,513,808,000, or 74 per cent, of the debt of Italy. 
We are canceling $1,020,000, or 18 per cent, of the debt of 
Latvia. We are canceling $1,063,000, or 18 per cent, of the debt 
of Lithuania, We are canceling $31,735,000, or 18 per cent, 
of the debt of Poland. We are canceling $9,418,000, or 22 
per cent, of the debt of Rumania. 

In short, on the basis of money being worth 5 per cent inter- 
est, considering the present worth of these slow-maturing se- 
curities which we will get in these settlements, we are canceling 
$3,258.000,000 on the debts due us, While on the basis of 4½ 
per cent interest we are canceling $2,588,000,000. Even assum- 
ing that money is only worth 3 per cent, in the Italian debt 
settlement we are canceling $1,259,000,000—think of it, a can- 
cellation of more than one and one-quarter billion dollars of 
the Italian war debt. 

The administration is exerting all of its great power to influ- 
ence Congress to approve these settlements, even though the 
payments are to be spread out over two generations, 62 years, 
and in spite of the fact that we will collect about $100,000,000 
less ench year from these nations than the United States Goy- 
ernment pays in interest to the persons from whom it borrowed 
the money to lend these foreign nations. 

In my remarks on January 16 I showed that these settle- 
ments, in effect, canceled all the principal of these war debts 
and exacted only a very low rate of interest, because all the 
payments to be made in the next 62 years will not equal the 
interest the United States Government has paid and will pay 
on the money it borrowed to lend our European allies, 

Some weeks ago I addressed the following letter to Secretary 
Mellon: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 15, 1926. 
Hon. Anprew W. MELLON, 
Seerctary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

My Dean Mu. MELLON : On the basis of an interest rate of 4½ per 
cont, kindly Inform me the present worth of the various securities 
received, or to be received, by the United States from 11 debtor nations 
whose debts have been refunded, or ure being refunded, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the World War Foreign Debt Commission. 

Very truly yours, 
Ratrn F. Lozrer, M. C. 

To which communication Hen. Garrard B. Winston, speaking 
for Secretary Mellon, replied as follows: 

Treasury DEPARTM ENT, 
Washington, February 19, 1926. 

My Dax CONGRESSMAN: For the Secretary I acknowledge receipt 
of your letter of Febrnary 15, 1926, requesting to be furnished with the 
present worth on a 4½ per cent basis of each of the 11 settlements 
made with foreign countries for the funding of their indebtedness to 
the United States. 

In reply there is transmitted herewith a mimeographed copy of 
Senate Document No, 44, which contains the information you request. 

Very truly yours, 
GARRARD B. WINSTON, 
Underseerctary of the Treasury. 
Hon, RALUrn F. LOZIER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


In Senate Document 44, referred to in the foregoing letter, 
appears the following letter: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 21, 1926. 
Tren PRESIDENT OF THR SENATE. 

Sin: In compliance with the request contained in Senate Resolution 
No. 105 of January 4, 1926, 1 have the honor to transmit herewith 
ktatement showing for those foreign governments which have con- 
cluded funding agreements, the total indebtedness to the United States 
as funded, the total payments to be received under such settlements, 
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and the present worth of these total payments on the basis of Interest 
rates of 3 per cent, 4½ per cent, and 5 per cent, payable semiannually. 
It will be noted that the present worth of the total payments on the 
basis of the Interest rate of 3 per cent is additional to the informa- 
tion requested in the resolution. 

The computations have been made on the basis of the schedules of 
payments to be received from each government, without taking into 
consideration the exercise of any options by such goyernments with 
respect to postponing the interest or principal payments to a Jater 
date as provided in the respective funding agreements. 

Respectfully, 
A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


The table referred to in Mr. Mellon's letter and which is a 
part of Senate Document 44, is in part as follows: 


Statements showing the funded indebtedness of cach foren government 
to the United States, the total to be received from cach government 
under the funding agreements, and the present warth of such total 
receipts on the baris of interest rates of 4% and & per cent, payable 
semiannually 


Present value on basis of— 


Country Funded debt 

4% per cent 5 per cent 
780, 000 $225, 000, 000 $191, 766, 000 
000, 000 OFA, 77, 985, 000 
830, 000 11, 392, 000 9, 915, 000 
000, 000 7, 413, 000 6, 452, 000 
000, 000 3, 788, 470, 000 3, 206, 048, 000 
939, 000 1, 596, 000 1, 388, 009 
000, 000 628, 192, 000 426, 287, 000 
775, 000 4, 755, 000 4. 137, 000 
030, 000 4, 967, 000 4, 322, 000 
178, 560, 000 146, 825, 000 127, 643, 000 

44, 590, 000 35, 172, 000 , 507, 
434, 504, 000 4, 845, 746, 000 4, 176, 350, 000 


As my purpose in communicating with the Secretary of the 
Treasury was to ascertain the present worth of these long-time, 
slow-maturing securities offered us in these settlements, I have 
omitted one column of said table which shows the amount of 
principal and interest we are supposed to receive in the 62 
years over which these payments are spread. These amounts 
are made up largely of interest payments which are promised 
us during the next two generations. Thelr inclusion here would 
serve no useful purpose, as they are not gerinane to the inquiry 
I propounded to the Secretary of the Treasury, namely, the 
present worth of the various securities received or to be re- 
ceived from the 11 debtor nations under the proposed refunding 
agreement, 

I have also omitted the column in said table that shows on a 
3 per cent interest basis the present worth of the securities we 
are offered on these settlements. As the present war debts bear 
5 per cent interest and as we are actually paying 4½ per cent 
interest on the money we borrowed to lend these nations, I am 
unwilling to sanction a settlement under which our debtors 
would pay us only 3 per cent interest on money thut is costing 
us 4½ per cent. I may add, however, that even on a 3 per cent 
basis the present worth of the securities we ure to get nuder the 
Belglum settlement is $115,441,000 less than the amount of prin- 
cipal and interest now due us from Belgium; and the present 
worth of the securities we are offered by Italy is, on a 3 per 
cent basis, $1,259,679,000 less than the amount of principal and 
interest due from Italy to the United States. 

Svidently the Secretary of the Treasury realized that the 
settlements did not appear advantageons on a 414 or 5 per cent 
interest basis. So he volunteered information as to the present 
worth of these funded debts on a 8 per cent interest basis. His 
table shows that on a 4% per cent basis the present worth of 
these debts as refunded is $4,845,746,000, which is a cancella- 
tion of $2,588,758,000 of the present indebtedness. While on 
the basis of 5 per cent (which is the interest rate these loans 
now bear) these proposed settlements cancel $3,258,154,000. 
Aud even on a 3 per cent basis we are by these settlements cean- 
celing more than $1,000,000,000 of these interallied war debts. 

Now I want to drive home to you and to the American 
people this outstanding fact, that according to the written 
statement of Secretary Mellon we are canceling approximately 
one-third of the principal and interest due us from Great 
Britain; more than half of the Belgian debt, three-fourths of 
the Italian debt; in addition large cancellations of the in- 
debtedness due from other nations to the United States. And 
on the debts of the 11 nations with whom negotiations have 
been completed we are—on a 5 per cent basis—canceling 
$3,258,000,000, and on u 434 per cent basis we are canceling 
$2,588,000,000 of the indebiedness due from our European 
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ailies. And eren on n 3 per cent interest basis more than 
$1,000,000,090 of these debts are canceled. 

Myery dollar of these foreign war debts canceled means a 
doller more to be paid by the people of the United States in 
the form of higher taxes. When we remit almost one-half of 
these interallied war debts, thereby reducing the burdens of 
the people of other nations, we inevitably and automatically 
add to the burdens of our own people. Whatever portion of 
these debts is canceled must be assumed and paid by the 
American people. The cancellation of $1,600,000,000 of the 
Italian debt means an additional tax burden to the American 
people ef $1,600,000,000, which is an average additional and 
unjust tax of $3,714,282 for each of the 435 congressional dis- 
tricts in the United States. 

On a 5 per cent interest basis, which is the rate these for- 
eign loans now bear, when we remit three and one-quarter 
bilion dollars of the debts due us from the 11 European nations 
with which we haye negotiated funding agreements we add an 
additional three and one-quarter billion dollars to the tax bur- 
deus of the American people, which is equivalent to an average 
additional tax of seven and one-half million dollars on each of 
the 435 congressional districts. And on a 4% per cent interest 
basis, the wverage additional tax burden on each of the 435 
congressional districts will be approximately $6,000,000. 

The population of the United States is approximately 115,- 
600,000, In the proposed Italian debt settlement alone we are 
plucing an additional tax of $14 on every man, woman, and 
child in the United States, or approximately $70 on the average 
American family. On a 5 per cent interest basis, in the settle- 
ments that have been negotiated with the 11 European na- 
tions, we have remitted or canceled more than three and 
one-~<yairter billion dollars, which means an average additional 
tax burden of 528.33 on each man, woman, and child in the 
United States, or about $141.65 on the average American 
family, while on a 4½ per cent interest bnsis we have canceled 
more than two and one-half billion dollars of war indebtedness, 
which is equal to an average additional tax burden of $22.51 
on every man, woman, and child in the United States, or 
approximately $112.55 on the average American family. 

Now, do not lose sight of the fact that the United States 
borrowed the billions of dollars it loaned these Ruropean na- 
tions, und the United States must repay this money, principal 
und interest. Our only chance to recoup this loss is to collect 
from our debtors as much money us we loaned them, with 
interest. By collecting a part only of what these European 
nations owe us, we ean not correspondingly reduce the amount 
the United States must pay to redeem its Liberty bonds which 
were issued for money we borrowed to lend these foreign 
untions. So, in the last analysis, every dollar of these war 
debts that we remit or cancel must be paid by the Government 
of the United States, which means, of course, that the people 
of the United States will be taxed to make up the amounts lost 
by our Government in canceling these interallied debts. 

When the American people learn the extent to which the 
administration and Congress haye gone in remitting or can- 
celing lirge parts of this war indebteduess a wave of righteous 
indignation will sweep over the land. 

And one of the worst features of these exceedingly bad set- 
tlements is that these huge cancellations have been concealed 
from the public, or at least the American people have not been 
fully informed us to the enormous amounts being remitted on 
these debts. Whether so intended or not, it is quite evident 
that these settlements are camouflaged in such a way as not 
to sliow on their face the enormous sums of principal and in- 
terest that are being canceled. 

If we are going io cancel these war debts in whole or in 
part, why not say so openly and candidly? Why put over a 
settlement which is in effect a cancellation without telling the 
American people what you are doing? Why camouflage the 
Settlement so as to make it appear that the debts are not being 
substantially reduced, while in truth and fact billions of 
dollars are being “lopped off” of these interallfed debts? 

Nor have the great metropolitan newspapers informed their 
readers as to the extent of these cancellations or as to the 
present worth of the securities we have received or will receive 
in settlement of these war debts. If these settlements are 
approved, the responsibility for these enormous cancellations 
of the debts due this Nation rests primarily on the administra- 
tion that negotiated, approved, und is now urging the ratifica- 
tion of these agreements. While the Republican Members of 
Congress voted almost unanimously to approve these settle- 
ments, Still all the responsibility should not be charged to the 
Republican Party, because a large number of Democratic 
Members of the House and Senate have sanctioned and voted 
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for, or will sanction and vote for, the approval of these settle- 
ments. I shall always be proud of the fact that my voice and 
vote were registered against the approval of these debt-fund- 
ing agreements. I am hoping that the Senate may call a halt 
on these wholesale reductions of the indebtedness due this 
Nation. 

And now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, may I in closing 
Say that the high financiers have largely won their fight. The 
international bankers first proposed that the entire $11,000,- 
000,000 owed by the European nations to Uncle Sam” be 
canceled; or, in other words, paid off by the American people 
instead of being paid by the people of the foreign nations 
that borrowed and spent this money. Phe people of America, 
especially those of the West and Middle West, vigorously op- 
posed this policy, thereby creating a sentiment that neither 
the President, Congress, or the high financiers dared to ignore. 
But when these international bankers failed to get a total 
cancelation of these war delits they went to work to secure 
the cancellation of as large a part of them as possible. 

In this last effort they succeeded. The international bank- 
ers have worked their will. These debt settlements represent 
a victory for that small portion of the American people who 
favored and labored for the cancellation of the European 
war debts. While they did not succeed in getting all these 
debts canceled, they did succeed in canceling a large part of 
these obligations and billions of dollars have been “lopped 
off” the principal and interest due from our Ruropean allies. 
And the pity of it is that the national administration has 
been the willing agent for the accomplishment of this great 
unethical and uneconomic sacrifice of our national assets. 

Moreover, it is quite evident that these enormous debt re- 
ductions are but the beginning of the unchangeable plan of 
the international bankers to make future reductions and ulti- 
mately to cancel all of these war debts. The so-called settle- 
ments must not be accepted as a final adjustment af our 
European war debts. On the contrary, these debt-funding 
agreements are but the first step in a hard-and-fast plan to 
ultimately remit all the interallied war debts. 

Failing in the first instance to secure a cancellation in toto, 
the plan is to “lop off" as much of the debts as possible at 
the present time and later on to cancel the remainder. In a 
few years the question will be reopened and additional redue- 
tions made. The international banking interests of this Nation 
will not be satisfied until these debts are entirely canceled, 
which will probably be accomplished within the next 25 years. 
These funding agreements are only temporary makeshifts to 
mect the immediate crisis. The agitation for complete can- 
cellation will be kept up. In a few years these nations with 
whom we have negotiated settlements will defauit in their 
payments and plead that their capacity to pay was over- 
estimated in these recent negotiations. This will mean the 
appointment of 2 new commission, which will recommend 
additional deductions, and this procedure will be followed until 
the indebtedness is whittled down to practically nothing or 
entirely remitted. 

Let us not delude ourselves with the vain hope that these 
funding agreements are final. The scheme for the ultimate 
cancellation of these debts may be spread out over a genera- 
tion, but the forces that are behind these so-called funding 
agreements will never rest until they secure a reopening of 
these debt settlements and a substantial cancellation of all 
this vast indebtedness. Those who are determined to cancel 
these debts have already made a splendid start and have 
secured very substantial results. By a process of attrition 
these war debts will be reduced from time to time and ulti- 
mately canceled. 

The newspapers and bankers are now saying that the debt 
settlement with England must sooner or later be reopened and 
enormous additional reductions made. In short, these settle- 
ments are not settlements, but only preliminary steps in a 
definite pian for the ultimate cancellation of all European war 
debts. I protest against this prodigal sacrifice of our national 
assets, this rape of the United Stutes Treasury, this abject 
surrender of our national resources, this additional tax burden 
on the American people. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman fron: Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, it has always occurred to me that it is really a waste of 
time and cruelty to Members of the House at a time like 
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this to take adyantage of them by extending any particular 
line of discussion, although I have a very important matter in 
mind. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentlemen's audience makes up in 
quality what it lacks in quantity. 

Mr. FRHAR. Yes; I appreciate and agree with the gentle- 
mun's statement, and for that reason I am going to proceed. 
We have listened for several hours to conflicting discussions 
of projected canals from the Lakes to the sea, which probably 
will not be built for a number of years. An important mutter 
is now pending before the Senate and House Committees on In- 
dian Affairs that I desire to call attention to before concluding 
wy remarks. 

I wis advised several days ago to be in the House in order 
if necessary to answer one of the Members of my committee, 
a very estimable man, who, I understood, was to defend the 
Indian Bureau in his own way—the Indian Bureau, and also 
n resolution for its investigation I had offered and discussed 
rather exhaustively the other day. The defense lags for some 
reason. The defender has not been here up to to-day, and I 
find that 1 will have to go into important committee meetings 
to-morrow so I will have no other opportunity to answer or 
anticipate the defense. 

I simply wiint to say thut in case my colleague does under- 
take to defend the bureau—and during the three weeks elaps- 
ing he has been for a long time permitted to do that—I would 
like to have him explain to the House, and I ask if he himself 
would be willing to be subjected to the rules of “competency ” 
which to-day in the Indian Bureau govern the status of 
Indians, while he has the right now to go before any court 
to have his own competency determined by legal methods. 
To-day there is no relief, and the bureau. will not permit these 
Indians to have their competency tested in court. 

It is an important matter. There are about 225,000 of these 
so-called “incompetent” Indians. They haye in property 
$1,600,600,000, and over $90,000,000 in securities and cash. Yet 
they can not have their competency aud right to control tested 
in any court. There is to-day a system in existence where 
Indians are taken before what are called Indian judges without 
authority of law and may be condemned to spend a period of 
six months and longer in jail. They have had manacles placed 
npon them, und have been ledged in jail in my own State 
within the past 90 days without any right of appeal from the 
-decision of this $10-a-nionth judge, and without any right of 
trial before a jury. Would iny colleague defend this practice 
now exercised against his own people and the Indian Eureau? 

I may not be able to be on the floor if defense of the bureau 
is offered hy anyone, but I would like to have some one ask 
any defender of the bureau if he would want to have himself 
placed in the position of these Indians whose constitutional 
rights ave not respected, although guaranteed to every other 
American citizen. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Can not the Committee on Indian Affairs 
recommend a bill for the consideration of the House which will 
cure that existing situation? 

Mr. FREAR. It can; but let me say, that every Member 
of the House who presents a bill before the Indian Committee 
has to have any bill he offers first sent to the Indian Bureau, 
and unless it is recommended for passage by the Indian Bureau 
he does not stand much chance of getting it through Congress. 
If there is any member of the committee here, he can deny that. 
T believe the statement to he substantially true. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Does the gentleman mean to say 
that an Indian has no right to sue out a writ of habeas corpus? 

Mr. FREAR. He has that right, but he does not know his 
right, and if he uses it the Indian thereafter will have to stay 
out of that jurisdiction—to desert his home. Those poor Indians, 
far off on reservations and without funds, have rights such as 
we have, but they are not respected, and there are any number 
of cases of that kind existing to-day, according to the $10-a- 
month “Indian judge” system. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The gentleman makes a remarkable 
statement, and I do not know whether he means it to be taken 
literally or not, Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
Indian Affairs Committee declines to consider any bill that 
does not have the O. K. of the Indian Burean? 

Mr. FREAR. Practically so; that is, to recommend the bill, 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; certainly. 
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Mr. LEAVITT. I am chairman of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs of the House. 3 

Mr. FREAR. That is true. There is no criticism of the 
chairman or of the committee, but of the system. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Well, I would consider the statement the 
gentleman makes as a criticism of the committee. 

Mr. FREAR. Well, we will take it that way, if you prefer. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would consider it a serious criticism, 

Mr. FREAR. Just make your question brief, if you please. 

Mr. LEAVITT. May I make a brief statement? 

Mr. FREAR. I have oniy a few minutes’ thine, and can not 
yield, I will just state this: I have been in committee sessions 
regularly, and every bill offered for enlarging rights of Iudiuns 
has gone to the bureau, aud when it comes back disapproved the 
first thing read is a report by the bureau, read on every bill. 
It may be that some bills get through against the report of the 
Indian Bureau, but I do not know of any at this session. 

Mr. LEAVITT, The gentleman kuows he was on a subcom- 
mittee that reported out some provisions in a bill that I intro- 
dneed, nud yet it was not supported by the India Bureau, 

Mr. FREAR. That may be true. There is a Crow Indian 
bill to-day that is held up in the Senate which you introduced. 
They have had session after session on it in Senate committee, 
but the Indian Bureau officials are protesting against it in the 
Senate. Even the chairman of the committee must surrender 
to the bureau. That one bill which escaped in the House is 
held up by the Indian Bureau. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is not a criticism, then, of the House 
committee? 

Mr. FREAR. No; not intended to be, no more than a criti- 
cism of methods in the Rivers and Harbors or other committees. 
I am just stating a condition that exists. The first thing with 
every bill, the Indian Bureau assumes to pass upon its merits, 
and it is impossible to get anything through Congress without 
the bureau’s approval. I have just learned that of 35 bills 
reported by our committee this session, 34 had the burean's 
approval. Only one, the Leavitt bill, was disapproved but 
passed the House, and it is held up now in the Senate. The 
bureau refused to approve many meritorious bills, so it Is use- 
less to press on the committee without such approval. I have 
introduced several of these to enlarge Indian rights. None 
were approved. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Does not the gentleman think it proper that 
matters having to do with the Indians should be referred for 
comment to the burean that has been in charge of their busi- 
ness for a great many years? 

Mr. FREAR. Well, it does not impress me that way. 
There is no harm if it does not control congressional action; 
but I am calling attention to the fact that all bills are 
referred to the Indian Bureau for a report and must huve 
the bureau's approval. Now, I want to say that when a 
Member goes on that committee and finds that the Indian 
Bureau has control over all matters in which Indians within 
his State are concerned, he is practically handicapped in all 
other matters. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Win the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FREAR. I can not give way now, because I have only 
a few minutes remaining. There is a bill coming out of 
committee inside of two weeks that now proposes to give 373 
per cent of all Indian oil royalties to the Stute. No other bill 
under heayen of that kind has ever been proposed in Congress to 
my knowledge, excepting this same bill defeated fast session. 
The same bill is now before the Sennte committee, and it is also 
before the House committee. It affects 22,000,000 acres of land, 
and 85,000 Indians in 11 States, in round numbers, are nt- 
fected. Not one Indian appeared before the House committee; 
not one Indian has appeared before the Senate committee; not 
one Indian has appeared before either committee, but they 
liave had before these committees the oil people and people 
connected with the Indian Bureau that are urging passage of 
the bill. The Indian Bureau is urging the passage of the bill. 

Mr, LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. LPAVITT. Did F not appoint the gentleman on a sub- 
committee to hold hearings on that bill? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. The gentleman was very considerate in 
so doing. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That bill has not been before the main com- 
mittee as yet, has it? 

Mr. FREAR. No. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I think the gentleman should state that. 

Mr. FREAR. I will state it. I will state that willingly. 
However, there seems at this time to be, as I understand it, no 
chauce to stop that bill, because a bill of substantially the same 
character went through both Houses last year; a similar bill 
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is now in the Senate committee. I want to ask the gentleman 
if he is going to vote for it this time? 

Mr. LEAVITT, it will depend on the form it is in when 
it comes before the House, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will not the gentleman file a minority re- 
port on that bill giving us his views? 


Mr, FREAR. 1 will, because I know the chairman will 
grant me that right. 
Mr. LEAVITT. The gentleman will probably be in the 


minority when the bill comes out. 

Mr. FREAR. That is so, because the Indian Bureau may 
have a strong influence on the gentleman's judgment when it 
comes to legislation. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Does the gentleman think that is a fair 
statement? 

Mr, MONTGOMERY. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Iam a member of that committee, and 
there is one bill in particular I have been interested in. It 
was sent tothe department, and they filed a report; I thought 
their report was right, and I supported it. The committee 
reported it out not in the form the department requested, but 
overruled about half of the suggestions of the burean. 

Mr. FRMEAR, That is very unusual, let me say, and I want 
further to say to the gentleman 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I do not think it is unusual. 

Mr. FREAR. I want to say to the gentleman that his bills 
have been reasonable, so far as I have noted, and 1 think 
they ought to have been accepted in practically every case; but 
that reminds me the Oklahoma Indians pay 3 per cent oil tax 
and do not pay 3744 per cent of their royalties, as proposed 
in this bill we are going to be culled upon to vote on. No In- 
dians and no other people pay such taxes or gifts to States. 
That is the proposition I am now discussing. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; to my colleague from Wisconsin, 

Mr. SCHAFER. Did the gentleman say that representatives 
of oil interests appeared before the committee? 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, yes. Before Senate and Honse committees, 
but no Indians nor represeutatives of the Indian tribes most 
concerned in the bill ever appeared before either committee. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Did the representatives of the Sinclair and 
Doheny oil Interests appear? 

Mr. FREAR. The Midwest, which, of course, represents the 
Standard Oil, I understand, wus directly or indirectly repre- 
sented by some of the witnesses. In any event oil spokesmen, 
representing large oil interests, have filled the printed hearings 
with testimony. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Does the gentleman mean to say 
that they propose to take 387% per cent of the Indaus' property 
aud apply it to the State in which the Indians and the prop- 
erties are located? 

Mr. FREAR. Thirty-seven and a half per cent of the Indians’ 
oil royalties; yes, sir; that is the tax rate in the bill before 
the committee and which was agreed to in conference Jast 
session. A claim is made that it will be used by the State for 
the Indiaus. ‘There is a provision of the bill to that effect but 
after the $100,000 assessment on the Navajo Indians for a 
tourist bridge in the same State now urging the bill the Indians 
would certainly prefer to have a voice in expending their own 
money. 

Mr. Chairman, for several days, as already stated, I have 
waited for a statement from Representative Carter of Okla- 
homa affecting the defense of the Indian Bureau to several 
charges made by me about three weeks ago against the conduct 
of the bureau, My colleague on the committee is generally 
known as a friend of the bureau and because of his Indian 
ancestry, ability, and kindly manner, I respect him higlily. 
He told me early last week that he would like to have me 
present when he spoke on the Indian Bureau and gave me a 
cordial inyitation to ask questions. This I proposed to do pur- 
suant to the invitation, but after waiting for several days 
without the promised speech I will be content in saying that 
if my colleague on the committee had spoken, I should have 
asked him— 

First. If the Indian Bureau was, in his judgment a self- 
perpetuating bureau as he had frequently stated? 

Second. Would my friend, Congressman CARTER, ever consent 
to be tried by a $10-a-month judge without right of trial by 
jury or right of appeal which he enjoys, but which is denied 
to 223,000 of his own Indian race? 

Third. Would my friend, Congressman Carrer, ever consent 
to have the Indian Bureau pass upon his own competency as 
it now does on the competency of 225,000 of his own race with- 
out right of appeal, and would he consent to have the bureau 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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MARGON awe) 
control his own property, that of his family, that of his tribe, 
and that of all Indians without right of court action? 

I have understood that Commissioner Burke, against whose 
Indian Bureau I made many definite charges in my speech of 
March 4, denies some of these charges but does not want to 
submit his case to the committee proposed in my resolution of 
investigation. I feared he might be thus reluctant, and beliey- 
ing he is anxious to defend some of the charges against the 
Indian Bureau and that he will have nothing to conceal, I 
propose that he, or any member who defends the bureau, may 
ask the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs to conduct a fair 
and impartial investigation. 

I am willing to abide by any finding of that committee and 
to make a public apology to the House if auy material charge 
of those alleged against the Indian Bureau are not sustained 
by convincing proof. Let me say that I have never discussed 
the subject of an investigation of any charges against Commis- 
sioner Burke or the Indian Bureau with any Senators on or 
oi that committee, so my proposal is not made for the purpose 
of misleading the commissioner or the bureau, but to give him 
every opportunity to testify whether the Indian Bureau shonld 
not be abolished as I charged; that it does not protect the 
rights of Indians, as Intended by law, but on the contrary 
keeps them in unwarranted subjection; that it controls over a 
billion six hundred million dollars’ worth of Indian property 
and controls without right of appeal or review through its 
determination of Indian competency. 

These and other charges will be made specific and evidence 
furnished without expense to the Government or the bureau if 
Commissioner Burke will ask for the senatorial investigation, 
His failure to do so is certainly justification for ousting him 
from office, and I say this without personal feeling against him, 
because it is a rotten system that has outlived any usefulness, 
and no one person is to blame for the system. 

Ann CHARGES AGAINST TILK INDIAN BUREAU INCORRECT? 


I am informed that Indian Commissioner Burke says that 
statements made in my speech of March 4 are incorrect. What 
statements? I have asked several friends of the Indians, 
among whom the Indian Bureau is not generally included, to 
advise me if any material statemeut contained in a dozen pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Record covering the speech of March 4 is 
incorrect. They say they find none. It is possible that inac- 
curacies have occurred where many charges were made, but ik 
any statement is incorrect, I will be willing publicly to correct 
the sume. 

Commissioner Burke is not fair to himself or anyone else 
when he says of charges, “ No such thing.” That is childish. 
Wherein has error occurred if at all? I charged that Indian 
Commissioner Burke controls $90,000,000 of money und securi- 
ties. He so stated on page 77 of hearings and the Indian 
Department's bill. Is that charge true? He says it is. 

Commissioner Burke furnished a statement of Indian prop- 
erty under his control, on page 85 of the same hearings, which 
shows $1,656,046,550, or $602,397,503 more than the year 
before. Is that statement true or false? Mr. Burke says it is 
true. 

Next step. If that i; true, then what is Mr. Burke doing 
with over a billion and a half dollars in Indian property, that 
increased over $600,000,000 last year, due to oil production? 
When will he distribute it to those whom Congress has de- 
clared are now full-fledged American citizens? 

Assistant Commissioner Meritt testified $1,656,046,550 in 
property is owned by 225,000 “restricted ” Indians, or what the 
bureau calls “incompetent” Indians. Who determines the 
competency or incompetency of these 225,000 restricted Indians? 
Mr. Burke and Mr. Work eventually; but, of course, neither ofli- 
cial ever sees or hears one case in one thousand of those who 
are held noncompetent. Is that not so? “Commissions” np- 
pointed by Mr. Burke or the Secretary are reasonably in sym- 
pathy with the bureau’s policy. Neither Mr. Burke nor Sec- 
retary Work have personally passed on 225 cases of Indian 
competency, I assume, where they lad any Indian so tested 
in their presence. Not one case in one thousand of the Indians 
whom Mr. Burke holds “incompetent,” and whose property he 
holds, have been examined by him. Then, if not, by whom? 
I stuted these charges in my speech. Will Mr. Burke before 
any committee or any audience deny that? These are nor 
trivial matters; they concern the rights of nearly a quurter 
of a million people, full American citizens, citizens by act of 
Congress; and yet Mr. Burke holds them all incompetent. He 
holds on to $1,600,000,000 of their property. He can liberate 
them from the incompetency charge to-morrow. Why not let 
the Federal courts decide on “inconpetency,” Mr. Burke? 
Why not some day get away from the present system of 
bureaucracy? 
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INDIANS SHOULD WAVE THEIR DAY IN COURT 

This gives Commissioner Burke an opening to repeat the 
hackneyed bureau query, Then the Indians would be liberated 
at once under that proposal.” Not by any means. It is true 
the bureau by its system of misrule and worse has left the 
average Indian little better able to take over citizenship duties 
than 50 years ago, but every Indian was given citizenship two 
years ago. He is entitled to vote and exercise full rights of 
citizenship subject to State laws. If so, he has a right to have 
his competency determined by the courts and not by Commis- 
sioner Burke. If unable to manage his property in the opinion 
of the court, a guardian—publiec guardian, if you please—should 
act for the court, but it should be for the benefit of the Indian 
and so that the Indian's property, including tribal unallotted 
property, may some day get into the hands of the owners. That 
will take fram the bureau 5,000 employees now on the rolls, but 
if we scek to protect the Indian, why not do so and not leave 
him everlastingly under the thumbs of the Indian Bureau? 

MK, BURKE AS A FINANCIER AND ALIENIST 


zr. Burke says he is afraid to trust Indians when “incom- 
petent”; yet, whoever heard before of Mr. Burke posing as a 
great financier or holding in his hands such enormous wealth 
or as an alienist competent to determine the competency of 
225,000 Indians? : 

He refuses to indorse bills I have offered providing that 
certain cases shall be tested or determined by Government 
courts Which are supposed to be disinterested. Does Mr. Burke 
say that is not true? If true, what more need be charged 
against Mr. Burke or his bureau? Will he draw such bills 
for the protection of these 225,000 Indians whose vast proper- 
ties he controls—bills to let courts determine their compe- 
tency? 

Mr. Burke has repeatedly stated his department is fully 
competent to handle this matter, but it is inconceivable that 
any man or set of men of whom the evidence is overwhelming 
that they seek to perpetuate themselves in office should have 
the exclusive right to deny to many thousands of American 
citizens the right to a trial or hearing in court to determine 
their competency. It may be said the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior acts, but the Indian Commissioner is the one who actually 
acts. 

I have charged explicity that Commissioner Burke has caused 
to be introduced in Congress a bill, known as II. R. 7826, that 
gives to $10-a-month “judges” appointed by his agents the 
power to send Indians to prison for committing a misdemeanor 
with a fine to accompany the imprisonment. That his bill, 
introduced by Chairman Leavirt, of the committee, was intro- 
danced pursuant to an illegal practice now in force whereby 
the Indian Bureau, through its Indian agents and these $10 
a month judges appointed by the agents, now keep the 
Indians in a stafe of subjection without any Jaw therefor, and 
that all Indians to-day are denied the right to have a record 
of the $10-a-month judges’ proceedings or a trial by jury or 
any appeal to a real court of justice authorized by law. Is 
that charge untrue in any particular? 

HOW ABOUT THE CHAINS AND MANACLES 

That Mr. Burke's bill (II. R. 7826) further secks to give 
color of law to the present infamous un-American practice 
under which Indians have been chained and manacled by In- 
dian agents and by their tool judges within the past 90 days in 
my own State, and yet Mr. Burke refuses to reply to letters 
of inquiry from Members of Congress on such cases. 

Will Mr. Burke deny any of these facts which I have placed 
in the Recor? Will he do more than say, “Taint so”? If 
truc, I ask should not his bureau be investigated? 

I introduced a bill’ (H. R. 9315) which would give to In- 
diuns a right of trial by jury and an appeal to the courts. 
It had a hearing before a subcommittee of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, but with Mr. Burke's announced opposition expressed 
liefore the House Committee on Indian Affairs it is, of course, 
impossible to pass a bill that could give to Indians the rights 
of American citizenship possessed by every other citizen, and 
which Congress supposed it had conferred on them. 

Does Mr, Burke deny these charges? If so, which ones? 
J further charged that the Indian Bureau and Interior De- 
partment have indorsed a bill that proposes to take 37% 
per cent of all Indian oil royalties and pay that over to the 
States “in lieu of” taxes without the Indians’ knowledge or 
consent, although 22,000,000 acres of land are involved and 
many thousands of Indians are concerned. Is that denied? 
In this connection, I charged further that out of the 62%4 
per cent of royalties remaining, which is expected to go to the 
tribes’ credit, nearly $900,000 has been charged off in advance 
as reimbursuble against the Navajo Indian Tribe alone, by 
the Indian Bureau, and of these reimbursable charges one 
recent item, which the Indian Bureau insisted on and got, 
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was for a tourist automobile bridge, as before stated, which 
Senators declared in debate was “highway robbery” of the 
Indian funds, Also that another bridge charged reimbursable 
was not within 16 miles or more from the Navajo Indian 
Reservation. Other instances cited in my other speech, of in- 
defensible reimbursable charges against Indian tribes, will be 
supported by further evidence if any specific denial is made 
to the statements of two Senators and several other reliablo 
white witnesses whem I quoted in the speech of March 4. 

I would not willingly do Mr. Burke any injustice, but he 
should come out into the open, if any of these statements are 
incorrect, and plead his case before the public or, better, be- 
fore a committee of the House or Senute where the record will 
be made. 

Why does he not do so? Hundreds of letters received by me 
coming from governors of States, and others interested in 
Indian welfare work, give many instances of need of an inves- 
tigation which Mr. Burke should demand at once, and as I may 
fairly be charged with prejudice based on the cumulative data 
aguinst the burenu that has come to my hands, why does not 
Mr. Burke ask for a Senate investigation? Not for a thorough 
investigation into rottenness that is alleged to exist on many 
Indian reservations, due to incompetent Indian agents or worse, 
but an investigation to ascertain what rights of property and 
person Burke withholds from the Indians and why he will not 
give them the right to court procedure in matters of prop- 
erty or person? 

THE GREAT SPEAK-EASY BUREAU 

Let me give an excerpt from a letter received, over a thou- 
sand words in length, addressed to Commissioner Burke under 
date of Jannary 18, 1926, signed by H. O. Somer, formerly 
Indian Bureau physician, Western Shoshone Reservation. I 
quote: 


My official instructions, given me by a respected official superior 
in Washington as I was starting, were merely oral, and as they 
seemed wise, were scrupulously observed as far ns was honorable and 
rational. They were as follows: 

Do not do anything radical. 

Do nothing unusual. 

. Do notbing that will excite comment. 
Do not talk too much. 

5. Make friends with the agent. 

6. Do as the agent tells you. 

7. Take the agent’s advice, ete. 

8. Play the game. 

These instructions, as I say, were scrupulously lived up to as far 
as was honorable in recollection of my original instructions of 1919 
before I entered duty in this vicious circle. It is needless to say that 
instruction 3 was an impossibility in view of the tendencies of the 
mentalities there of both races, - 

Also, it is a question of whether much good could be done at Owyhee 
without some very “radical” things being done, medically and other- 
wise. Also, to do good and useful things there, many * unusual” 
things would have to be dove, as what bas been usual is most ineflicient 
and antiquated or too primitive. 


Son he 


I do not care to discuss the charges in the letter, but I do 
offer this statement of the bureau’s speak-easy policy which 
maintains an fron grip on the persons and property of 225,000 
“ restricted ” incompetent Indians. 

I concede two sides may exist to this and other charges, 
although I ain inclined to believe facts stated are worthy of 
investigation because of other information that has come to me. 
This letter is only quoted in part because of the bureau's eight 
instructions. “See nothing, hear nothing, do nothing, play the 
game, ete.” 

If anything so quaint and pussyfooting bas ever come out of 
Washington bureaucracy before, I have not heard of it. 


THAT LA FAYETTE OIL MAN'S QUIZ 


Recently a meeting of real friends of Indians was held at 
the Hotel La Fayette, this city, nt which over 150 guests were 
at the dinner table. A Mr. Mike Rattigan sought to defend the 
Indian Bureau from criticisms”; and as this is the first defense 
in the do-nothing, play-the-game bureau yet offered, I quote 
from a letter of March 11 received by me, which gives this 
estimate of the outside, disinterested friend of the bureau. It 
says: 

I aiso note that a Washington attorney by the name of M. A. 
Nattigan defended the Indian Bureau, Now, Mr. Mike” A. Rattigan 
bears about the same relation to the oil and gas section of the mineral 
division of the Genera! Land Office as Mr. Gaston Means did to the 
Daugherty administration. About 90 per cent of his time is spent in 
the office of Big Chief McGee. A desk has been set apart for his benefit, 
and one would think that be was n part of the ofice; his cases are 
given priority over all other attorneys baying oil and gas cases and 
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appearing before the off and gas section, and he has got the adjudica- | 
tion clerks “ buffaloed“ and afraid of their shadow. 


Again I am giving opportunity for the bureau to disclaim that 
Mr. Rattigan has the same relation to the bureau that the 
celebrated witness in the Daugherty case was charged to have 
to the Department of Justice. 

If Commissioner Burke will call for a Senate investigation, 
I promise to present many specific Charges against the handling 
of Indians by the bureau. These must depend on witnesses 
who can be summoned, but I have no purpose of scraping up 
such cases or inaking charges of injustice affecting the em- 
ployees or this burenu’s intraotlice troubles. That is apart 
from my course, which has been taken without the advice of 
any “defense society” or other agency, as supposed by Com- 
missioner Burke. These real friends of the Indians have veri- 
fied my conclusions, bused on admissions of the burean or other | 
unchallenged evidence. The charges I make are fundamental, | 
and if the burean is guilty of the charges, as I believe is clearly | 
shown, it should be abolished, for the work needed to protect | 

1 
| 


the Indians can more effectively, efficiently, and humanely be 
earried on under the jurisdiction of responsible courts, This 
would be done if the charges or wards to be cared for were | 
white wards instead of Indians, 

LET US NOT FORGET TITAT $100,000 BURKE BRIDGER 


In my speeches of Febrnary 4 and March 4 I presented in- 
controvertible evidence that several bridges, one costing | 
$100,000, would loot Indian funds without any material benefit | 
to the Indians, and I gave the names of witnesses including 
Senators in debate and facts that showed the Indian Bureau | 
had conniyed and conspired against the Indians without their 
knowledge and without any benefit to them. This case is so 
bald and brazen that demand for the abolishment of a bureau 
permented by such methods could well rest on those facts with- | 
out additional cases. Other equally unjust reimbursable | 
charges were cited, which, if any, were inexcusable. 

Aguin, I presented details of far more import affecting In- | 
dians by showing the ezarlike handling of Indians without- 
Jaw, as I have cited, by ball and chain when necessary, deny- 
ing them their freedom in different cases, denying them the 
right to lease or handle their property in thousands of cases, 
with exclusive control lodged in these self-appointed jailers and 
asylum overseers, the Indian Bureuu. And the sanctimonious 
expressions of concern in the dear Indian by bureau oflicials re- 
minds one of some of Dickens's characters, which find similar 
types among present-day Indian Bureau officials, high and low. 

Many cases of arbitrary action affecting legal rights of the 
Indians that have been ignored or where abuse has occurred, I 
repent, can be offered, together with the refusal of the Indian 
Bureau to correct manifest wrongs. These are subject to later | 
discussion, but I now wish to present somewhat fully a pending | 
case wherein the Indian Bureau is seeking to take from the 
Indians oil rights that may reach eventually hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars and to fix on Commissioner Burke, based on 
his own admission, evidence of his own incompetency, or worse, 
as head of any bureau pretending to act for the protection of 
225,000 Indiaus and lands reaching 100,000 square miles in area, 

THE BUREAU’S UNJUST INDIAN OIL RILL 

If the Hayden Indian oil leasing bul (H. R. 9133) could pass 
Congress in the form likely to be presented by the committee, 
with all parties equally taxed, notwithstanding some minor ob- 
jections, it would, I believe, be satisfactory to those who seek 
to defeud the Indian rights while also doing justice to all | 
other rights. However, friends of the Indians who prevented 
passage of this same bill in the House last session offer very 
persuasive evidence that the bill to be here reported is not the 
bill that will come from the Senate for final passage, but the 
bill which is indorsed by the Indian Bureau will contain 8744 
per cent tax on Indian royalties and other vital objections now 
suddenly offered to be expurguted from the bill to be reported 
by the House committee. 

If the proponents of the bill desire to have it passed, taxing 
shares of lessor and lessee equally as on treaty reserva 
tions in proportion to their respective interests, any such Dill | 
that comes from the Senate I feel sure will find no objections 
from the Indian Rights or Indian Defense Association or Gen- 
eral Federation of Women's Clubs, all of which are deeply in- 
terested in protecting the Indians from injustice. 

A prospect of this bill being passed with the 3744 per cent 
tax rate Senate amendment added is strongly probable in the 
minds of those who are striving to prevent this gross injustice 
und to secure a bill granting Indians equitable rights in Pxee- 
utive-order oil lands. 

Without charging bad faith or purpose to mislead it can be 
stated: First. That the bill which passed the House last ses- 
sion was a bill submitting oll royalties to tax rates charged 
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all alike. A Senate amendment of 3714 per cent tax on Indian 
royalties was added and this amended bill was barely stopped 
in the House last session on a point of order offered by Mr. 
Dallinger, of Massachusetts. 

On that proposal my colleague Representative HAYDEN, a 
House conferee who sponsors the present oil bill asked the 
House to accept the Senate amendment of 37½ per cent tax 
(68th Cong. vol. 66, pt. 5, p. 5483). There is now the same 
situation in the House at the outset as occurred last session. 

Second. Those who insisted on 37% per cent Indian royalty 
oil tax in the Senate last session, I am informed, have àn- 
nounced through others their insistance on that same provision 
in the same bill now before a committee of that body. 'They are 
reported to have stated they will not consent to any other tax 
plan. 

Third. The introducer of the House bill this year first pro- 
vided for a 37% per cent tax in his own bill. Last year us a 
conferee he asked the House to accept the 37% per cent Senate 
amendment. He favors the 37% per cent tux on which the 
Senate will insist. That is his right, but it is fuir to the House 
to state the facts. 

Fourth. The Indian Bureau supported in last session and 
this session the 37½ per cent Indian oil tax before both Senate 
and House committees. No important bill will pass Congress 
that does not conform to this bureau's demands based on past 
history. This oil bill must have the bureau's O. K. 

Fifth, A majority of conferees in both House and Senate, 
some of whom acted last session, based on the past record are 


| reasonably certain eventually to agree to the Senate 3734 per 


cent Indian oil tax amendment, while the House with little 
understanding of the exact issue when passing on a conference 
report usually accepts such amendments. <A point of order 
long saved the bill's passage last session with this objection- 
able 3744 per cent tax provision then inserted. The only safe 
way is to prevent the bill's passage now until some assurance 


| can be had that the Senate will agree to the same method of 


taxing Iudian oil lands as are in force on treaty reservations 
to-day. Let us first act on the Senate bill when it is presented 
to the House, if we would save these rights to the Indians. 

A CLEVER PARLIAMENTARY MOVE TO un REPEATED 


The Indian reimbursable charge of $100,000 against the 
Navajos for a tourist bridge and refusal to consider any com- 
promise by practically the same interests was also supported by 
Indian Bureau. The Hayden Indian oil bill was first 
offered for passage to the House last session without the 
37% per cent Indian tax. The bill was returned by the Sen- 
ate with the 37½ per cent Indian oil tax amendment last 


| session and was agreed to in conference which is reasonably 
| certain to be the same provision that will be placed before the 
| Tiouse when the bill comes back from the Senate this ses- 


sion. Even if the 8744 per cent Indian tax is temporarily 
stricken from the bill, the sume insertion by the Senate and 
same result may be expected this session as before where 
practically the same conferces are to act. 3 

With this brief introduction of a familiar legislative situn- 
tion where the burnt child dreads the fire, that again scorches, 
the bill with or without the 3744 per cent Indian tax at this 
stage should not be permitted to pass the House because of the 
probability that the same tax provision will be inserted too late 
to prevent its final passage. 

WIAT run 37} VER CENT INDIAN OIL TAX MEANS 


The importance of the 3744 per cent Indian oil-tax provision 
may be understood from the fact that the unallotted lands of 
Okluhoma Indians under that State law now pay 3 per cent tax 
to their Stute on their oil production like every other persen 
is taxed, white or red. Other States have similar tax rates. 
The 874% per cent tax in the Hayden bill that was inserted 
last session in the Senate, is a tax over twelve times the rate 
of tax paid in Oklahoma. Millions of dollars annually on 
22.000.000 acres are involved in this bill. More than one-third 
of the total oil income will be taken from the Indians if the 
Senate amendment prevails, based on a theory that some day 
these Indian lands will be thrown open as publie lands, On u 
total oil production of $1,000,000 for illustration, the leases pro- 
vided in the bill would pay to the Indian tribe on a basis of 
5 per cent royalty exactly $50,000. Of this amount the State 
with its 3744 per cent tax would get $18,750, and the Indian 
tribe the remaining 62½ per cent, or $31,250. 

The oil driller and producer would get $950,000 net for his 
share, while the Hayden bill as originally proposed exempted 
the producer from all taxes. A 3 per cent rate would in any 
event be the limit. The usual net royalty rate of 1244 per 
cent, or one-eighth, in ordinary cases would increase the 
Indian tribes’ share two and one-half times the 5 per cent 
royalty rate now provided in the bill for the Fall permittees, 
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The highest mineral or of! tax provided in any State is 6 per 
cent in Minnesota. Generally tax averages ure about 3 per 
cent in the different States, compared with the 3744 per cent 
“in licu of taxes” rate in the Hayden bill as introduced, and 
according to the Senate amendment that will again be re- 
turned from the Senate in all probability. In other words, the 
Navajo. Tribe, most closely affected at present by the bill if a 
total oil production of $1,000,000 under the 5 per cent royalty 
rate is bud, and 3744 per cent State tax is paid, would then 
get less than $1 each for menibers of the tribe. One-third of 
the tribe are suffering from trachoma, and Assistant Indian 
Gominissioner Meritt stated in the Snyder investigation that 
7,000 children were without schools and the tribe was three 
generations backward compared with northern tribes. They 
should be taxed the same as all other persons. 
THE HAYVEN INDIAN OIL BILL AFFECTS 22,000,000 ACRES 

The Hayden oil leasing bill (H. R. 9133), now before the 
House committee, as originally drawn declares in effect that a 
distinction in title exists between Executive-order Indian reser- 
vation lands and Indian-treaty reservation lands, and that be- 
cause of that claimed distinction Congress should take from the 
Indians 22,000,000 acres of Executive-order Indian lands and 
give to the Indian different rights in newly discovered minerals 
and oils found in such lands. A witness connected with the 
burenu called by the Senate committee said the Navajo Indians 
would be satisfied to receive one-half of the usual oil royalties 
and divide with the States 50-50. This is squarely denied, but 
it is only one tribe of many that are affected, eyen if the wit- 
ness was to be believed. The Hayden bill provided that the 
Indians contribute 3744 per cent of their royalties. The State 
is to expend this tax on highways and schools for the Indians 
“in lieu of taxes,” as in the Lee Ferry automobile bridge, 
which receiyed a $100,000 Navajo Tribe contribution from the 
Indian Bureau. With that 3744 per cent the State can build 
countless white-tourist bridges and highways and with equal 
justice many white schools with one room set apart for Indian 
children. 

It may be proper to note that the Lee Ferry act, which was 
denounced at both ends of the Capitol, with practically no 
defenders on its merits, was supported by the same interests 
that offered the 37½ per cent Indian oil leasing bill “in lieu 
of taxes.” This is not said by way of criticism, but to show 
that the Navajo Tribe's $100,000 contribution to an Arizona 
tourist bridge is on the same inequitable basis as the proposed 
8734 per cent tax on Indian oil royalties. 

It is conceded, I believe, by everybody, as will hereafter 
appear, that every State is entitled to taxes from oil roy- 
alties belonging to Indians, but to no greater extent than from 
oils belonging to white people, and that equities of some 20 
permittees under the Fall order may properly be protected, as 
they contend by their bill, although no justification of the small 
6 per cent royalty to Indians can be found through occupation 
on Fall's ruling. They took the chance with their eyes open. 
They have equities, but not on a 5 per cent royalty basis unless 
by way of a compromise bill. 

The argument for the 3744 per cent of oll royalties for taxes 
Is ingenious, but as usual the Indian first is declared to be 
without any rights. This statement is within the facts ex- 
cepting in so far as Congress may protect him against every 
selfish interest now arrayed against him. Over 85,000 In- 
diuns' rights are affected by this quiet Indian oil leasing bill 
that has as many colors as a chameleon. Not one Indian rep- 
resenting the 85,000 of any tribe living on any of the 22,000,000 
acres affected by this bill was called before either Senate or 
House committees. Not one. This statement before made is 
again repeated. 

NO INDIAN WITNESSES CALLED REFORE THE COMMITTEES 

In a bill affecting about 85,000 of the 225,000 “incom- 
petent” Indians now controlled by the Indian Bureau, with 
22,000,000 acres of land located in 10 States, with possibly 
hundreds of millions of dollars eventually to become theirs 
through oil and mineral rights if a just return is had, not 
one Indian and not one person authorized in their behalf 
was called or testified before either the Senate or House com- 
mittees. Mr. Collier, of the Indian Defense Association, an 
organization for Indian welfare composed of white people, 
and Mr. Brosius, of the Pennsylvania Indian Rights Associa- 
tion with 50 years’ service in Indian affairs, these two alone 
presëäted the Indians’ case and opposed the bill in an effort 
to prevent gross injustice to the Nation's wards. This is no 
criticism of procedure but states a bald fact that should pre- 
vent the passage of this unjust bill to the Indians, a bill that 
will not bear analysis—a bill that should first haye the ap- 
proval of practically every tribe to be affected. Making full 
allowance for the trustful Indian’s nature, it is quite certain 
not one tribe would consent if the facts were understood. 
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TITLE TO EXECUTIVE-ORDER RBSERVATIONS LIKE ALL OTHERS 


The history of Dxecntive-order Indian lands dates from the 
time that Congress determined that Indians lad no separate 
government with which treaties could be negotiated, and there- 
after until 1919, as the Indians were pressed back onto desert 
lands and up into the mountains of the West, the President of 
the United States exercised power, and Congress and the courts 
repeatedly recognized it, to create reservations taking from the 
public domain such lands as were needed for the support of the 
Indians. That course was taken in lieu of the old treaty 
method that had been abandoned, These Exeeutive-order reser- 
vations, ns stated, now reach between 22,000,000 and 23,000,000 
acres, largely of grazing or desert lands, and are occupied by 
many Indian tribes living in 10 Western States. These are the 
lands affected by the Hayden bill, of practically no value until 
oil discoveries were made. 

On June 9, 1922, Secretary of the Interior Fall ordered these 
Execntive-order Indian lands thrown open to oil prospectors 
generally on the same terms that public-land oil leases were 
then made under act of February 25, 1920. These terms briefly 
included a 5 per cent royalty for the first 640 acres, and on 
three contiguous sections the lessee was given a preferential 
right on a royalty bid of at least 1214 per cent. Thirty-seven 
and one-half per cent of the royalty so paid was to go to the 
State in which Government lands were located and 62½ per 
cent to be deposited to the credit of the reclamation fund, with 
10 per cent to the Treasury. That in substance gives the situa- 
tion. 

Secretary Fall's gift of the Indians’ rights in such lands to 
oil prospectors was in harmony with his gifts of naval reserve 
lands to favored oil interests, later set aside in the courts, so no 
serious consideration should have been given or official im- 
portance attached to his act, unless strongly sustained by dis- 
interested interpretations of Indian rights in such reservations. 
That statement is especially emphasized because the Govern- 
ment land commissioner refused to permit such action until 
overruled by Fall on appeals by tlie oil interests. Those who 
began oil exploitations knew their title was undetermined by 
any court or disinterested official. 

Secretary Work through his indorsement of this pending 
Hayden bill, has continued to recognize to a large extent the 
Fall policies. Possibly that was natural, but it places the de- 
partment in an equivocal position now. 

Quoting from testimony of Mr. Jones, attorney for the Utah 
Southern Oil Co., Senate hearings Sixty-ninth Congress, first 
session, on S. 1722 and S. 3159, page 3 of hearings: 

The Indian Rights Assoclation kept insisting that the general leas- 
ing law did not apply to these lands, and finally the President and 
Secretary Work, at almost the same time, asked Attorney General 
Stone for an opinion on the subject. 


In his opinion, dated May 27, 1924, addressed to Seerctary 
Work, Attorney General Stone says: 

On the day before the date of your request, the President asked for 
an opinion on the same question propounded by you. 


The order of Secretary Fall overruling the Commissioner of 
Public Lands in the Harrison appeal was dated June 2, 1922. 
Secretary Work entered on his duties as Secretary of the In- 
terior March 5, 1923. The President asked the Attorney Gen- 
eral for an opinion which was given May 27, 1924. 

ALL INDIAN RESERVATIONS STAND THE SAME 


In that opinion the Attorney General upheld the contention 
of the Indian Rights Association, as foliows, in the concluding 
paragraph; 

The important matter here, however, is that neither the courts nor 
Congress have made any distinction as to the character or extent of 
Indian rights as between Executive-order reservations and reservations 
established by treaty or act of Congress. So that if the general leas- 
ing act applies to one class there seems to be no ground for holding 
that it does not apply to others. You are therefore ndvised that the 
leasing act of 1920 does not apply to Executive-order Indian reserya- 
tions. 

Respectfully, 
HARLAN F. SroxE, Atlorney Generat. 


No uncertainty exists in that judgment, based on a long list 
of authorities quoted and n thorough discussion of the subject. 
The opinion, containing over 4,000 words, is found in the hear- 
ings and quoted in full in my remarks in the House of March 4, 
this session. 

No intelligent, unbiased person will make comparison between 
the judgments of the two men, one of whom litter refused to 
testify because it might incriminate him and the other, by 
reason of his great learning, now occupies a seat in this Goy- 

’ ernment’s highest court. 


THE OIL:LEASING LAWSUIT 


A man named Harrison, an oil man, who was refused any 
lease by the land commissioner, appeuled to Fall, who over- 
ruled the commissioner. When ousted from Indian lands by 
Attorney General Stone’s opinion, Harrison then appealed to the 
courts to prevent cancellation of his Fall permit. We certainly 
had knowledge of his unsafe title. In an opinion couched along 
the lines of Secretary Fall's original order throwing Indian 
lands open to the public, a local Federal district judge held that 
a decree could be entered dismissing the Government's bill. 

Thereafter, a hearing was held before the circuit court 
of appeals and some questions involved were certified to the 
Supreme Court for determination. These questions sre not 
expected to he decided for a year and a half to two years. In 
this connection I quote from Witness Brosius, of the Indian 
Rights Association, who had protested the Fall ruling. Witness 
says, page 107 of Senate hearings: 

The Supreme Court * * > as early as 1891 in the case of In re 
Wilson renſirmed in Spaulding & Chandler, held that the right and 
title of Indians to the Executive-order lands was us sacred as were the 
treaty reservations. hnt seemed to be quite conclusive so far as the 
Euprome Court was concerned. The case that came up from Utah 
(Harrison) and has been transferred to the Supreme Court of the 
United ‘States * * ig not as good a case as representing the 
rights of the Indians for this renson, that those lands represented in 
that Harrison case, on appeal or by transfer to the Supreme Court 
involves Jands that were sot apart for Indians in general. It did not 
state that those lands were set apart for the Navajo Indians. 

That is thought to be on important point in the case, if there is 
going to be an opinion in the case of lands set apart for certain tribes 
of Indians. 


In other words, further litigation will be required in this 
matter involving many millions of property to determine the 
real issue providing the Harrison case should be upheld by the 
court on the defective state of facts then presented. 

A recent opinion by the Solicitor of the Interior Department 
is dated March 6, 1926. Therein he says that In an opinion 
dated February 12, 1924—over three months before Attorney 
General Stone’s opinion—the solicitor of the department held 
that the title to Executive-order lands rests in the United 
States, but the solicitor further says that in that opinion it is 
declared thut the general leasing act did not apply to Executive- 
order lands. 

The solicitor refers to the act of June 30, 1919, wherein Con- 
gress provided: 

That hereafter no public lands of the United States shall be with- 
drawn by Exeentive order, proclamation, or otherwise for or as an 
‘Indian reseryation except by act of Congress. 


Thereupon the solicitor affirms that Congress may act with 
full authority over any unallotted lands contained in any 
Indian reservations. This latter opinion of ‘the solicitor ren- 
dered a few days ago is explicit in its statement that Dxecutive- 
order Indian reservations are not subject to the general leasing 
act, as contended in the Harrison ease, which the Indian Bureau 
pretends to fear may disturb Indian rights in such lands. 

OPINIONS DOWN TO DATE 


The title to Executive-order Indian lands is the same as all 
other reservation lands, in the opinion of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, who spoke for the department before the 
Senate committee hearings, page 81: 

Assistant Secretary Epwanos. The title to the land is in the United 
States. 

Senator Cameron. Even after an Executive order bas been issued. 

Assistant Secretary Mpwarps. Yes, That is true of all reservations, 
go far ns that is concerned. They stand all on an equality, so far as 
the fee fs concerned, but that the Indians have the right to use and 
occupancy. 


The Attorney General, the Assistant Secretary, the solicitor 
of the department, and every authority excepting the hair- 
splitting opinion of Fall in the direct interest of private oil 
producers, all agree, based on numerous court decisions, that 
HNxecutive-order lands have the same status as all other Indian 
reservations, 

Again, the Senate hearings state, page 80: 

Assistant Secretary Epwarps, In other words, it is n matter for Con- 
gress to determine whether (oil royalty division) it shall be 6214 per 
cent and 8744 per cent, or whether the Indians shall receive 100 per 
cent, because that is a matter exclusively within the control of Con- 
gress. 


Search the Senate and House hearings, and nowhere will be 
found anyone who gives any reason for robbing the Indians 
of more than one-third of their royalties to pay local taxes or 
in lieu of taxes. No justification is offered anywhere by any 
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onë excepting the power to take it from them by strong-arm 
methods under a belief that Congress will continue to take 
from the Indians their property whenever grasping oil or other 
ogent es; backed by the Indian Bureau, actively urge such 
action, 

I have endeavored to present the controverted views in order 
to show the gross injustice of the original Hayden oil leasing 
bill No. 9133. That bill proposed to take from the Indians 
37 ½ per cent of their royalties ostensibly to be spent by the 
State “in lieu of taxes.“ If passed by the House, the tax provi- 
sion as stated is reasonably certain to be reinstated by the 
Senate, 

AN EXTORTIONATH INCOME TAX HIGHER THAN ON MULTIMILLIONAIRGS 


Secretary of the Treasury Mellon and President Coolidge 
protested against the terms of the 1926 tax bill, which now cuts 
maximum incomes to 20 per cent on individual incomes of 
$100,000, Gradunted rates on smaller amounts on incomes, 
only a portion of which are “ distributed,” rarely reach more 
than 10 per cent average maximum tax on all great incomes. 

The Navajo Indians haye had nearly $900,000 charged against 
their tribe as reimbursable by the Indian Oftice, which inciudes 
the recent white tourist bridge of $100,000. Now the same 
parties supported by some 400 oil applicants under the Fall 
order are asking for a law to take 37% per cent of all Navajo 
and other Pxecutiye-order tribal ofl income or nearly four 
times the maximum income tax actually levied by the last 
revenue bill on $100,000 personal incomes. This 8744 per cent 
tax is to be taken from poor, helpless Indians. Remember 
again, not one Indian of the 85,000 or more to be affected ‘bas 
been called as en witness, nor have any of them been represented 
by attorneys. On the contrary, the Indian Bureau, their“ pro- 
tector,” approves this drastic tax on the Indians. 

Commissioner Burke says he was one of those who tricd 
originally to protect Indian rights on Hxecutive-order lands. 
This may be true, but it is to be regretted that after these 
titles have been determined by so many high opinions to be 
inviolate, he is now willing to give away more than one-third 
of all the prospective Indian-oll royalties on 22,000,000 acres of 
their different reservations and incidentally possibly to invali- 
date any Indian vested rights possessed. 

Mr. Burke approved the $100,000 tourist bridge “highway 
robbery” of Navajo funds, it will be remembered. That is 
not my language but that is what Senator Cameron called his 
action in debate. Senator Brarron said it was iniquitous, but 
I believe this oil proposal will be generally regarded as far 
more iniquitous to Indians that have had no voice in the 
inatter, 

I have here given evidence of rights of Indians in these 
Executive-order lands based on the highest authorities that 
can be found including opinions of the Attorney General and 
the solicitor aboye Mr. Burke all based on Supreme Court de- 
cisions and acts of Congress, all to the effect that no distinction 
exists In the Indian titles to their different reservations. i 

All these opinions concur I submit In saying that Mxecutive- 
order reseryation titles are identical with these of trenty res- 
ervations and whatever that title may be Congress has author- 
ity to act. 

COMMISSIONER BURKE'S “ DEFENSE” OF INDIAN TITLES 

Commissioner Burke is supposed to protect the Indians, al- 
though he failed when he gave away $100,000 of the Navajo 
money for that white tourist bridge. Listen to his evidence 
before the Senate committee, page 55: 


From time to time as Executive witlidrawals were made it was 
quite common for later Bxocutive orders to restore to the public 
doinain some part of the arca that had previously been withdrawn, 
and you will find for any number of years diferent orders would some 
of them restore the entire area to the public domain and others a 
portion of the area. I am mentioning that to show you there js a 
question as to the law with reference to the right of the Indians in 
Exccutive-order reservations as contrasted with what are commonly 
known as treaty reservations, 


Why does Mr. Burke prefer now to follow Fall instead 
of the Attorney General, whose opinion sayed these 22,000,000 
acres to the Indians? It is a mutter of record that Fall had 
pecuniary reasons for some of his decisions and that he left 
public service without waiting for any medals on the pica any 
testimony he might give would incriminate himself. I do not 
believe that Gommissioner Burke has or ever has had any in- 
terest in these leases but if he was the paid attorney for great 
oll interests concerned in this bill he could not render greater 
service to these companies than by his course throughout this 
Indian oil leasing controversy, 

I stated in my speech of March 4 that the 37½ per cent of 
Indian royalties deducted for the State for taxes was to cover 
both the Indian's tax and the oil producer's tax. Commis- 
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sioner Burke is reported to have been indignant over my state- 
ment that the 37% per cent was also to cover the oil producer’s 
tax, which, I understood, he once contended would be equalized 
by increased royalties. He is reported now to have said the 
bill was not so intended, 

Of all the astounding positions this stand of the Indians’ 
supposed protector is then worse than the one he was understood 
to have presented to the Indian Committee. 

WHY CHARGE INDIANS 374 VER CENT INCOME FOR TAXES 

If the Indians are to pay more than one-third of all their 
revenues for taxes at the demand of Commissioner Burke, who 
last session and this session supported the oil exploiters’ bili, 
then on what theory is the rate made 37½ per cent instead of 3 
per cent or thereabouts to be paid by the oil producers on treaty 
reservations, or some reasonable charge? Why does Commis- 
sioner Burke give away with a liberal hand these royalties of 
the Indians while he does not whisper as to the tax that shall be 
collected from the oil exploiters of Indians lund? In either ease 
his position seems as bad as that of Secretary Fall, and in 
some respects worse, because the Government could stand any 
amount of oil exploitation under Fall's original order, whereas 
Indian tribes, against whom Mr, Burke has charged nearly 
$900.000 reimbursable payments in one tribe's case, are suffering 
from sickness, poverty, and neglect beyond the needs of any 
other tribes, according to many witnesses. 

I do not overlook the provision that the State may expend 
this 37%, per cent in some fashion for the Indians, but after the 
Navajo tourist $100,000 bridge and a record generally of fleecing 
Indian tribes even by their official guardians, it seems the height 
of folly to hide behind such a flimsy proposal. Who, if anyone, 
will compel such expenditures for the Indians when once paid 
to the State? I can not understand, if we are honest with 
these Indians who occupy 22,000,000 acres of Indian reserva- 
tions, why we do not provide that the Indians’ share of oil 
production may be taxed by the State the same as the white 
man's share. Any other provision looks like camouflage, and 
in view of past history now is the time to protect Indian oil 
interests and not after the 374% per cent is taken from them. 
For that reason we should wait for the Senate bill without 
wenkening our own position, because the 8744 per cent needs 
to be given fair debate in the House before any bill is passed. 

The only justification offered by the oil producers sup- 
ported by the Indian Bureau for a 37% per cent charge 
against the Indians is that such terms are found in the gen- 
eral leasing act, but the general leasing act does not apply to 
Indian reservations, as is strongly set forth by the Attorney 
General and the Solicitor of the Interior Department. Mr. 
Burke can offer no justification for taking 837% per cent of the 
funds needed by Indians in 10 States any more than from the 
funds of private oil producers, The Government, by the gen- 
eral Teasing act, gave practically all of the royalties jointly to 
reclamation projects and to the State, but there is no analogy 
between the Government, with three hundred billion resources, 
doing what it chooses with its lands by homestead gifts or 
otherwise, on the one hand, and a poor Iudlan tribe sans 
schools, sans health, and sans friends. 

ALL SHOULD PAY EQUAL TAXES, WHETHER WHITES Ok REDS 


Indian tribes should pay their fair share of oil taxes to the 
State the same as white people and the same as are paid by 
treaty reservation Indinns. Where the statute prevents the 
imposition of any tax the bill affecting Executive-order res- 
eryations should provide the same tax payments by Indians 
with oil royalties that are paid by the producers of the oil 
in proportion to their separate holdings. That is the only just 
method, and any other will fleece the Indians. 

A proposed bill to meet the Indian oil-tax situation which 
was introduced in House and Senate but refused by the sup- 
porters of the Hayden bill is as follows (an error in date in 
the bill print is corrected) : 


A bill (H. it. 10053) to amend the acts of February 28, 1891 (26 Stat. 
b. 705), and the act of May 29, 1924 (48 Stat. p. 244), providing for 
the leasing of unallotted Indian reservation land for oll and gas 
mining, and for other purposes, 

Be it cnacted, etc., That the act of May 29, 1924 (43 Stat. p. 244), 
be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

(1) That unallotted land on Indian reservations other than lands 
of the Vive Civilized Tribes and the Osage Reservation in Oklahoma, 
subject to lease for mining purposes for a period of 10 years under 
the proviso of section 3 of the act of February 28, 1891 (26 Stat. p. 
705), and unallotted lands of any reservation or withdrawal created 
by Executive order for Indian purposes or for the use or occupancy 
of any Indian or tribe, may be leased at public auction by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior with the consent of the council speaking for 
such Indians, for oil and gus mining purposes for a period of 10 
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years, and as much longer thereafter as oll or gas shall be found 
in paying quantities, and the terms of any existing oll or gas mining 
lease may in like manner be amended by extending the terms thereof 
for ag long as oil or gas shall be found in paying quantities: Pro- 
vided, That production of oil and gas and other minerals on such lands 
muy be taxed by the State in which said lands are located in all 
respects the same as the production of unrestricted lands, and tho 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed to cuuse to 
be paid out of the royalty income derived by said Indian owner or 
owners the ratable proportion of the total production tax assessed 
against said royalties: Provided further, That such tax shall not become 
a lien or charge of any kind or character against the land or prop- 
erty of the owner or owners, but shull only become a lien against the 
royalty income of said Indian owner or owners. 

Sec, 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and 
directed, under such rules and regulations as be may prescribe, to 
extend the provisions of the net of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. p. 
437), to any holder of a permit granted under sald act prior to May 
27, 1924, and to any applicant for a permit who did not receive a 
permit, on condition that said permittee or applicant, or the party 
with whom he has contracted, has prior to April 1, 1926, done all 
the following things, to wit, expended money or labor in geologically 
surveying the lands covered by such application, and has built roads 
for the benefit of such lands, and has drilled or contributed toward 
the drilling of geologic structure upon which such lands are located: 
Provided further, That the expenditure and operations here made a 
condition must have been commenced prior to May 27, 1924: Provided 
further, That this section 2 of this act shall be applicable solely to 
reservations or withdrawals created by Executive order for Indians: 
Provided further, That the provisions of the act of February 25, 1920, 
affecting the distribution of royalties shall not apply to any operation 
herein provided for: Provided further, That the production of oil and 
gas and other minerals by applicants, permittees, or lessees under this 
section 2 may be taxed in the same manner, and the royalty interest 
shall bear its ratable share of said taxation, as is provided in section 1 
of this act; Provided further, That nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to validate any permit granted by the Secretary of the Interior 
under any construction making the act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 
b. 437), applicable to Indian Executive-order reservations or with- 
drawals, 

Src. 3. That any provision of any act of Congress inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act is hereby repealed. 


In order to settle any question as to titles, if any real ques- 
tion exists in the minds of the Indian Burean, as contended by 
the commissioner, I haye offered the following bill and invited 
its support by the Secretary of the Interior and the Indian 
Commissioner, 

HEH IS A GOOD BILL THE INDIAN BUREAU WILL NOT APPROVE 

This will make certain the opinion of the Attorney General 
und Solicitor of the Interior Department by act of Congress 
if any doubt exists. It is short and is as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That with respect to all Executive-order reservan- 
tions or withdrawals for Indians, the vested right of Indians shall be 
hereafter recognized as belng in all respects identical with the vested 
rights of Indians in reservations created by treaty. 

Sec. 2. That from and after June 9, 1922, changes in boundaries of 
Executivye-order reservations shall be subject to the exclusive control 
of Congress In all respects identical with existing law applicable to 
chunges of boundaries of reservations created by treaty. 


Why has not Mr. Burke tried to perfect these titles of In- 
dians if he deemed them to be iniperfeet? 

Thus far I have gone somewhat into details, because of 
Commissioner Burke’s unaccountable insistence that the In- 
dians have doubtful titles in the Executiye-order lands and that 
the favored companies should be given leases while 8744 per 
cent of Indian royalties are made payable to the State in lieu 
of Indian and white taxes. 

Summing up briefly this proposed Indian oil-leasing bill, let 
me say that friends of the Indians are of two schools of thought. 
One says it prays for the Indians. In this school is the Indian 
Bureau, with Mr. Burke at the head, that is charged with 
highway robbery of the Navajo Indians, reaching $100,000 for 
a tourist automobile bridge many miles from any Navajo settle- 


ment. A half dozen white witnesses have declared in effect the 
Navajo bridge steal “ highway robbery.” 
THINGS THE INDIAN BUREAU INDORSES 


The Indian Bureau's Navajo and other bridge “highway 
robberies’; the Indian Burenn’s demand for a $2,000 fine and 
five-year prison sentence for infringing on the dignity of its 
Indian agents; the Indian Bureau's 37% per cent oil-taxing 
game; the Indian Bureau's hold on $1,600,000,000 of “ incom- 
petent” Indians’ property, which does not permit any court to 
puss on such “competency "; all these and more are measures 
this session offered by praying friends of the Indians. When 
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the bureau wants support, it calls in a board of antidiluvian 
Indian commissioners, who travel around with Indian agents 
looking over the reservations, 

These “commissioners,” I am informed, serve without pay 
and have long been under the hypnotic spell of the Indian 
Bureau. Notwithstanding a wealth of evidence of bureau 
neglect has disclosed frightful neglect of the Nation’s wards, 
sickness, blindness, and deaths of Indians almost beyond be- 
lief, these “commissioners,” like some of the bureau “mis- 
sionaries;’ suffer from bureau trachoma, that sees not the 
things that should be seen. They complain of the Indian's 
religious belief without discovering he is chained and manacled 
by the agent and by the bureau. They pray for his soul but 
neglect his body before it is too late. 

They quibble over the exact amount of Indian moneys now in 
the hands of the commissioner without discovering that all the 
money belongs to the Indians. They are a stumbling block in 
the way of any real reform, due to many years’ sojourn under 
bureau hypnotism and bureau courtesies. Even Congressmen 
have not been forgotten in bureau attentions. 

An ex-governor is called in by a committee to say he knows 
34,000 Navajos are anxious to give 50 per cent of their oil 
royalties if the bureau thinks best. These and others of that 
kind of Indian friends are ready to defend the Indian Burenu's 
chains, manacles, and highway robberies of its American citi- 
zen slaves now ruled and cowed by bureau $10-a-month 
Judges.“ 

AN IMPORTANT RECOMMENDATION BY THE COMMITTEE OY 100 

As stated, in 1920, Fall, Secretary of the Interior, tried to 
grub all these oil and mineral lands from the Indiaus. Stories 
of Teapot Domes, $100,000 satchels, Canadian bond deals, and 
“testimony that might incriminate,” are Sunday-school yarns 
in comparison with this effort to steal what may run to hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of Indian funds in the aggregate. 
Some subordinate official in the Interior Department, I believe 
(glory be), cauglit Fall red-handed, and asked Attorney General 
Stone for an opinion, which he gave May 27, 1924, saying in 
effect that all Indian reservation lands were alike in title, and 
he so blocked the steal attempted under the general leasing act. 

Secretary of the Interior Work on his entry into office made 
famous by Fall’s tenure was expected by friends of the Indians 
to back up the Attorney General’s opinion by quieting the In- 
dian titles to this 22,000,000 acres of land throngh a validating 
act by Congress that would be passed without difficulty if 
advecated by the department aud Indian Bureau. 

In order to clear some of the unsayory mess in the Indian 
Bureau record of long years of mismanagement, Secretary 
Work appointed a committee of 100 to throw light on 
how to change scandalous conditions. Just what the commit- 
tee said in its deliberations in the Interior Department no oné 
outside the bureau seems to know, beyond a resolution unani- 
mously passed by the committee of 100 as follows: 


EXECUTIVE-ORDER RESERVATION 


We recommend that the Secretary of the Interior suspend all de- 
partmental proceedings touching the sale or lease of oil, gas, or min- 
erais on or from Executive-order Indian reservations pending action 
by the Congress to vest the title of said reservations in the Indians 
occupying them. 


This effort to perfect Indian titles is what anyone would 
naturally do after the attempt at burglarizing of Indian reser- 
vations by Fall. It did not need a committee of 100 to say 
such titles ought to be settled at once for the Indians but the 
committee was honest and told Secretary Work that he ought 
to safeguard these vastly important tities. 


WHY NOT REMOVE UNCERTAINTY, IF ANY EXISTS? 


Secretary Work Is a man of high intelligence and he knew 
as well as his Committee of One Hundred the way to protect 
the Indians from renewed Fall orders or lawsuits and loss of 
their oil rights and reservations. The Indian Bureau, the 
“guardian” of all Indian rights, naturally could have intro- 
duced bills at once to quiet these titles without waiting for 
the Secretary or a resolution from the Committee of One Hun- 
dred. Yet, to date neither Secretary Work nor Commissioner 
Burke have followed the committee’s suggestion injunction. 
On the contrary, the department and the Indian Bureau have 
both indorsed a private oil bill that in effect is construed to. take 
from the Indians the titlelike treaty reservations found in them 
by the Attorney General. Thereafter an opinion was rendered 
by a solicitor of the department a few days ago to the effect that 
the department does not know what to do after offering to 
give away 3734 per cent of all Ihdian mineral royalties in lieu 
of taxes. It is a situation that, like the Indian Bureau's chains 
and manacles, sounds to heaven. 
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I have introduced a bill in accordance with the report of 
Secretary Work's Committee of One Hundred to quiet title in 
harmony with the Attorney General's opinion, to which I have 
heretofore referred. It simply seeks to give the same status 
to all Indian reservations. Surely that effort is worthy of 
support. 

Neither Secretary Work nor Commissioner Burke have offered 
to aid in its passage, and without their aid that or any other 
bill will nob become law. That is a situation wherein over 
85,000 among the more than 200,000 Indians declared by Burke 
to be “incompetent” can not act for themselves, although 
American citizens, while 22,000,000 acres of Execntive-order 
reservation lands are liable to be stolen from them at any 
time a Fall order is again made or some hair-splitting legal 
opinion is secured from some legal authority to set aside the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Stone. 


ARB ux COLLEAGUES IN THE HOUSE FREE AGENTS? 


Let me not say anything in criticism of any brother Member 
of Congress. I know the influences urged on every Member. 
When on the River and Harbor Committee, of which I would 
now be chairman if I had cared to remain (unless deposed by 
my colleagues, the honorable House leaders), I learned that 
practically every member of that committee then, if not now, 
was placed on the committee at the urgent request of a 
home constituency which wanted some local waterway im- 
provement, In order to get that improvement every member 
liad to be “considerate” with the projects of all other mem- 
bers, and when all members of the committee were cared for 
then a sufficient number of other projects had to be added for 
other Members of the House also representing constituencies to. 
put the pork barrel through the House. Thereafter, the Sen- 
ate gaye the barrel a push with the same forceful arguments. 
Logrolling was a science with that committee and other com- 
mittees that might be named. $ 

I will not say that members of tbe Indian committees are 
not free agents. They are as able as the average major com- 
mittee of the House, and the committee has some exceptionally 
valuable members measured by capability and experience, 

Yet no bill of importance, I assert, as I stated before, can be 
put through Congress unless it has the O. K. of the Indian Bu- 
reau and is stamped with the approval of the Seeretary of the 
Interior. When a bill is introduced and referred to the com- 
mittee, as stated at the outset, it automatically goes to the In- 
dian Bureau to get its approval or disapproval. The bureau is 
the czar of congressional bureaucratic subseryiency. No impor- 
tant bill for Indians has any chance for passage until ap- 
proved by the bureau. If you would give jurisdiction to 
sue in the Court of Claims for amounts ranging from one 
hundred to a hundred million dollars, the first thing read is 
the Secretary of the Interior's report thereon, If a $50 at- 
torney fee is involved it must first have the written approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior and also have the additional 
statement that it is not contrary to Budget Burean’s plans. 
If it is a bill to give the Indian a right to trials or appeals or 
court tests on competency the bureau must approve. 

Every member of the committee must humble himself and 
his case, however meritorious, before the Indian Bureau, and 
woe be it to any member who steps far off the Indian Bu- 
reau reservation, Unless “regular” in conduct his own In- 
dian projects are subject to the blue pencil of the antocrat 
of the burean. Of 35 bills reported to date by the Indian Affairs 
Committee only one failed to have the indorsement of the 
bureau and that bill has been held up for weeks in the Sen- 
ate by the bureau. I do not need further to discuss the 
bureau's influence over the committee. 

The Secretury of the Treasury expressed indignation and 
grieyous surprise when the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House insisted on having a voice in preparing the Goy- 
ernment’s tax, foreign debt, Liberian loan, and similar legisla- 
tion. When told to pass the Mellon bill and obedience was re- 
fused, Congress was excoriated. This year a complete sur- 
render to the Seeretary must have been gratifying and certainly 
profitable, but the Ways and Means Committee does not have to 
send in advance all proposed legislation to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for his O. K. The committee has a mild satisfaction 
in making a gesture and sometimes registering its disagreement 
before the promised capitulation is performed. 


BITHER THE BUREAU’S o. Kk. OR AX ON LEGISLATION 


Even that slight comfort is refused the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee. Every bill offered by every member of the committee 
and every Member of the House must be sent posthaste to get 
the O. K. or the ax from the bureau, and the bill gets little 
consideration, if the latter, 
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So any oil bill that robs the Indians of 3714 per cent or even 
50 per cent of their income, if approved by the Indian Bureau, 
has an easy road unless Congress can be aroused to prevent 
gross injustice. 

Those who read the Constitution and learn that three co- 
ordinate branches of Government are directed to function, and 
that Congress came first in the minds of the founders of Goy- 
ernment, must be under the impression that Congress is now 
or a perpetual vacation, only appearing in Washington when 
necessary to approve measures demanded by different Cabinet 
officers and bureau chiefs. 

One of the most startling surrenders of constitutional pre- 
rogatives is to the Indian Bureau that has hog tied Congress as 
effectually as it has the 225,000 “incompetent” Indians un- 
der its control. No court will be permitted to determine the 
“ competency ” of these Indians, who have over $1,600,000,000 
of property in the burenu's hands. No court can pass on the 
“competency ” of a Congress that surrenders its constitutional 
prerogatives to the Indian Bureau, 

If any question is more important than this illustration of 
abandonment of constitutional rights, it is the picture abroad 
where Great Britain, France, Germany, and every other leading 
government has for its greatest strength its parliamentary 
body chosen by the people. In Italy and in our own Goyern- 
ment the parliamentary body has become or is becoming a 
cipher. A kindly dictator is prayed for, yet those who now 
appeal through the press and financial circles for czar rule will 
be the first to repent if history repeats itself, as it always does, 

This mild philosophy does not reflect on my colleagues any 
more than on myself, yet any challenge of the drift of Congress 
to the humble position of a suppliant, hat in hand, waiting 
for Executive or bureaucratic favor, invokes the serious charge 
of “irregularity.” For that reason, however, I find myself 
trying to learn what kind of citizenship Congress gave the 
Indians two years ago. It now seems about equal to rights 
given the African slave prior to the war, while we disclaim 
any such purpose. 

As affecting the Indian oil leasing bill as introduced I submit 
the following concise opinion from tle Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Indian Defense Association (Inc.): 


LEGISLATIVE Orrrcn, 


Washington, D. O., March 24, 1926, 
Hon, James A. FREAR, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. S 

Dear Sm: You are a member of the subcommittee having the oil 
taxing and Executive order bill under consideration, I therefore, on 
behalf of the American Indian Defense Association and its branches, 
state the objections to II. R. 9133, which ought to be conclusive. 
May I add that I believe the statement is equally on behalf of the 
Indians occupying Executive-order reservations, including the Navajos, 
none of whom—the parties of primary interest—hbave been called before 
either of the congressional committees dealing with the subject. 

(1) The bill by undisputed and conclusive implication destroys 
the Indian claim of title or vested interest in the Executive reserva- 
tions, These Executive reservations are two-thirds of the whole undi- 
vided reservation area of the United States. Any intelligent person 
ean see how the result is accomplished, but I will state briefly: 

The bill takes 3744 per cent of the Indian royalty—the Indian 
property obtained through oil operations—and makes a gift of it to the 
States. For the United States thus to take Indian property arbitrarily 
and give it to a third party means only one thing, that the United 
States denies the existence of the Indian property right and asserts a 
complete and unconditioned ownership of the property by itself. On 
any other theory the proposed bill would be unconstitutional and 
unoperative. 

Tt is in the power of Congress to establish this status—the status, 
that Is, of a nonownership by Indians of property which they thought 
they owned and which they were told by the President and Congress 
and tho courts they owned. I repeat, Congress has the power; Con- 
gross has not used the power. This bill proposes that Congress shall 
use the power, and the consequences go beyond oil royalties and equally 
affect the timber, coal, water power, and even the soil values of the 
whole undivided Executlve-order area. 

The consquences go still further, It is established that whatever 
be the nature of the Indian vested right in Executive reservations it 
4s identical with the Indian right in treaty reservations, If Congress 
is going to annihilate the first-named vested right—that in Executive 
reseryations—then Congress is just as Ilkely and equally justified to 
annihilate the second-named right; that is, in treaty reservations. 

This bill can be viewed ns the first step ju one grand, clean sweep 
of all the undivided Indian property which remains and one grand 
anulhilation of the sworn obligations of this Government accumu- 
lated over 100 yenrs. The importauce and iniquity of the scheme can 
not possibly be overstated. It is absolutely identical in kind with the 
declaration which King Leopold, of Belgium, made when he declared 
that the rights of the Congo natives to land were nonexistent and the 
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unconditioned ownership rested in himself. Indeed, we have an Ameri- 
can precedent in the awful history of the California Indians, who 
were by statute and administrative act completely dispossessed of their 
lands. Are the horrors of the Congo and the horrors of the California 
Indian life to be repeated for all the tribes of the West? The Cali- 
fornia Indian population was cut down from 150,000 to 20,000 be- 
tween the years 1850, when the Indian Bureau guardianship began, 
and 1880, when Helen Hunt Jackson raised her cry of indignation, 
which was listened to by the United States and acted on with some 
resultant protection to the California Indians. 

(2) Of great but secondary importance is the objection to H. N. 
9133, namely, that in effect it taxes the Indians the high percentage 
of 87144 per cent on their whole oll income, while at the same time 
exempting the white producer from paying any tax at all. Discussion 
ought to be unnecessary; the statement of such a bizarre schemo 
ought to be enough to kill it. Nevertheless it is being promoted by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and a tireless group of oll interests. 

(3) I am told that certain amendments are to be offered by tho 
proponents of this bill, designed to give it a literary attractiveness 
to the Indinns and their friends and also to the States, In the first 
place, the States are to be allowed to tax the white producers at tho 
rate they tax oil production on non-Indian lands, but the Indians 
are still to contribute thelr 3714 per cent in lieu of other oil taxes, 
What State wHl tax its white producers 3744 per cent? And what is 
to be said of a supposed improvement in the bill which enacts a 3714 
per cent tax against the Indians and authorizes a tax of 2 or 3 per 
cent against the whites? 4 
The other amendment is a proviso to be put at the end of every- 
thing else, stating that nothing in the act shall be construed to have 
any bearing on the question of Indian title. Such a proviso would 
have no meaning at all. If the Indian title or vested interest is 
assumed to exist, the uncqual taxing or giving away of their property 
is ipso facto, unconstitutional, and impossible. The substance of the 
act is the declaration by Congress that the Indian vested right does 
not exist. Were any other property save Indian property in question, 
Congress could not thus disestablish the status of the property by 
decree retrospectively operative. But we haye the peculiar history of 
Indian law which makes it certain, or at least highly probable, that 
Congress can actually, by the method contained in this bill, an- 
nihilate any Indian tribal vested interest. Such annihilation is con- 
tnined in the act of giving away their property and the camouflaging 
proviso that is suggested would have no more cffect than putting in 
the word “amen.” 

It is far better, if this terrible scheme is to be adhered to, that it 
remain as in the original draft, a schenre, apparent on its face and self- 
announced, to destroy the Indian vested right and give away the 
Indian income. Let it then be fought out on its merits in Congress 
and before the people. 

I should add that the entire situation, including the need of open- 
ing the Executive-order area for oil and gas development and the 
authorizing of a State tax on production and royalty alike, can be met 
through the simple method of extending the terms of the act of May 
29, 1924, dealing with treaty reservations, to the Executive-order 
reservations, If this is done, there should be some clarifying of the 
language of that act, but the intent of the act of 1924 is sufficiently 
clear. A 

Respectfully, 
Toux Counter, 
Executive Sccretary American Indian Defense Association. 


A telegram from one of the country’s leading authorities on 
Indian welfare which relates to the same oil leasing bill is 
offered herewith ; 

Four Wonrit, TEX., March 18, 1926. 
Hon. Gnondn F. BRUMM, M. C., 
Senator Sam G. Bnarrox, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

I am firmly of the opinion that the bill pending In Congress and now 
before your subcommittee of the Committee on Indian Affairs, adversely 
affecting Executive-order Indian reservations, and carrying a 37½ per 
cent tax on their oil royaltics, is unjust and indefensible. I believe 
Executive-order reservations should be in all respects coequal with 
treaty reservations, and that the Government should, as to both, fulfill 
its obligations rather than be a party to the condonation of wicked 
injustice or legalized exploitation of the Indians, Certainly there can 
be no justification for taxing the Indians 37½ per cent and exempting 
from all taxes, State and Federal, white men’s oil lease production on 
the same reservations, 

Cato SELLS, 
Former Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Telegram from Mrs, H. A. Atwood, chairman of Indian wel- 
fare for the General Federation of Women's Clubs; 
President CALVIN COOLIDGE: 

General Federation through its Indian welfare division protests ab- 
solutely against House bill 9133. No more unjust destructive measure 
against Indians ever appeared in Congress, Protest specifically against 


taxing Indians 37% per cent of oll income and making Indians pay all 
the taxes of white oil companics, Protest against treating Indian 
Executive order reservations as being not Indian property at all, thus 
prejudicing Indian case before Supreme Court. The title cancellation 
feature of this bill will prepare way for wholesale confiscation Indian 
lands ultimately making 85,000 Indians homeless and meantime concen- 
trating huge absolute power in Indian Bureau to dispossess Indians in 
favor of oil companies, timber companies, and white settlers, How is it 
possible that Indian Bureau indorses and promotes this ruinous meas- 
ure based on Albert B. Fall's initiative of four years ago? 
(Signed) STrELTA M. Arwoon, Chairman, 


One of the most sensational expositions of Indian Bureau 
mismanagement is found in a report that is concealed from 
Congress by the Indian Bureau. The following letter is Mlu- 
minating: 

Tun AMERICAN INDIAN DEFENSE ASSOCIATION (INC.), 
New York City, March 23, 1928, 
Hon. Jars A. FREAR, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. k 

Dear Sin: I address you as a member of the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House and with a knowledge of your constructive wishes 
in Indian matters, 

May I eall your attention to a matter In which I belleve your 
interest might result In inestimable benefit to the Indians? 

The Red Cross in 1928 made at its own expense a very comprehensive 
study of Indian health conditions, at the request of Mr. Burke, the 
Indian Commissioner. The nurse who made this was one of the most 
intelligent and best-trained public-health workers that I have met. 
Ine report was delivered to the Indlan Commissioner when completed, 
and has been suppressed by him absolutely, 

It was my good fortune to see a copy of this report and to go over 
it in detail with the investigation; therefore I know of what I am 
.kpenking. Commissioner Burke has refused to divulge the contents of 
this report even after being formally requested to do so by Senator 
Jonxsos and Representative Swixa, of California. The head of tha 
Red Cross feels that he can not Issue the report independently under 
these circumstances. 

The report has been suppressed because it went In frankness and 
detall far beyond anything stated in my communication to Science, It 
revenled concretely and descriptively the unanswerable conditions of 
neglect and abuse and ignorance in Government service that would 
shock the whole medical profession and the humanitarian world of the 
United States it they were made known, 

A considerable sum of money contributed by the American citizens 
to the Red Cross permitted the study which was made in the Interest 
of humanity aud relief from suffering and ill health, and yet there 
Is only one way, so far ns we can see, by which the Indian Bureau can 
be compelled to yield up this valuable piece of work carried out by the 
Red Cross as a public service, and that is to have the Indian Affairs 
Committees of Congress or the proposed special joint committee demand 
the report and publish it. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAVEN EMERSON, M. D., 
President Indian Defense Association; 
Professor Public Health Administration, 
Columbia University, New York City. 


Let me say that I understand Doctor Emerson is not only 
highly regarded as the former health chief of New York City 
but he has been of great help to the Indians of America. His 
statement that neither Senators nor Members of Congress can 
pry loose information from Commissioner Burke makes any 
statement by Mr. Burke in defense of his own bureau of little 
value. I have submitted a resolution asking that the bureau be 
investigated. That resolution of investigation would bring light 
on the management of this ossified branch of governmental 
bureaucracy. 

I bave not submitted any of the scores of complaints against 
the bureau in my hands, but I offer one of many handed me by 
an Indian American citizen, because it comes from a number of 
Indian tribes in Montana. Its truth or falsity is respectfully 
referred to Chairman Leayrrr, of the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee, in whose district, I am Informed, these Indians are 
located. If true in part, it is a severe arraignment of the 
Indian Bureau. 

It is as follows: 


HELENA, MONT., November 3, 1925. 
To PRESIDENT COOLIDGE, 
Ezecutive Mansion, Woshington, D. C. 

His Excentency: We, the undersigned, duly appointed and author- 
ized delegates representing the following Indian Tribes on the various 
reservations in Montana, to wit: Flathead Confederated Tribes, Black- 
feet, Rockyboy, Fort Belknap, Crow, Cheyenne, and Sioux, Assiniboines, 
and other tribes residing on the Fort Peek Reservation, here at Helena, 
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duly assembled in convention on this 84 day of November, 1925, 
respectfully request the removal of Mr, Charles H. Burke as Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, on the following grounds: 

1. That said Burke has knowingly, intentionally, and oppressively 
permitted the property of the Indians to be misappropriated, wasted, 
and squandered. 

2. That said Burke has deliberately, arbitrarily, and wantonly 
failed to safeguard the property and other rights of the Indians. 

3. That said Burke bas violated his duty as Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs in administering his guardianship over the Indians, 
in this, that whenever the occasion arises his attitude and prejudice 
is always against the welfare and benefit of his wards, the Indians. 

J. That said Burke has failed, neglected, and refused to honestly 
and properly consider matters of great importance complained of. 

5. That said Burke is biased and prejudiced against those who daro 
to expose his arbitrary acts; metes out unjust and unreasonable pun- 
ishments toward them, 

6, That said Burke has, and is deliberately and maliciously, by way 
of punishment to the Indians, withheld tribal payments. 

7. That said Burke is depriving the Indian children of their rights 
to attend public schools. 

8. That said Burke has, with his consent and knowledge, permitted 
orphan children to be adopted and their property wasted and 
squandered, 

9. That said Burke has allowed clerks and employees to remain in 
the service of the Blackfeet Reservation after charges of immoral 
conduct have been preferred and due proof thereof submitted to 
him, 

10. That said Burke has wantonly, oppressively, and arbitrarily ig- 
nored the mandate and wishes of the Assiniboine Tribe in the selection 
of its attorneys, and has without authority forced an attorney's con- 
tract upon sald tribe, 

11. That sald Burke has and is endeayoring to destroy the natural 
resources belonging to the various tribes. 

12. That said Burke knowingly, willfully, and intentionally misrep- 
resented and deceived committee and Members of Congress and the 
public as to the true conditions of the Indians, 

13. That said Burke has permitted and encouraged superintendents 
of Indian agencies to expend large sums of money in taking Indians 
about the country and taking Indians away from their work and ex- 
hibiting them to the public for their own selfish purpose and other 
and political purposes, 

We respectfully request that an impartial Investigation be made of 
the above charges and that we be given an opportunity to prove snid 
charges, and that the Indian Bureau will not be allowed to investigate 
itself. 

Respectfully, 
Caville Dupuis, Joshua Wetsit, Russell White Bear, Robt. J. 
Hamilton, Thomas Burland, Frank Kirkpatrick, Albert 
Lemery, Rides at the Door (thumb mark), Wolf Plume 
(thumh mark), James White Calf, Joe Spanish, Day 
Child, Jim Denny, Day Child (finger print), Veter Ken- 
newash (finger print). 

Representing seven tribes, as follows: Assiniboines, Sloux, Rockyboy 
Band, Fort Assiniboine, Fort Belknap Tribe, Crow Tribe, Cheyenne 
‘Tribe, and Flathead Tribes on Fort AssiniboIne and Fort Peck Reserya- 
tions, and the following other members of the other tribes named: 
James Archdale, Rose Archdale, Bessie II. Burger, Inez 

Hauer, W. Brocksmith, Alice K. Catelle, Nora Jackson, 
Anna Lambert, Mrs. Agnes Sweeney, Stonewall Jack- 
son, jr., Susan F. Jackson, Basil M. Rebboor, Adam Bad 
Hawk, His Day, John Dawson, Makes Clouds Vighter, 
Ada Fourstar, Isane Cox, sr., Cora Cox, Tom Star, 
Philip Sharp, Irene Sharp, Lodge Pole Four Star, Ar- 
thur Four Star, Rose Flynn, George Looking, Daisy Mur» 
dock, Mrs. Louis Gregg, Joseph Lambert, Samuel Nich- 
ols, Alice B. Nichols, Jack Lighter, Harry Archdale, ir., 
Swings His Thigh, Blue Earth Woman Swings is 
Thigh, Bernard Standing, Bear Hill, Ed Burekin (thumb 
mark), Dan Blacktall (thumb mark), Joshua Wetsit 
(thumb mark). 


These names are submitted because of constant statements 
that complaints usually come from two or three disgruntled 
persons. I submit the statement, among scores of others, as 
worthy of inyestigation by those not influenced by Indian 
Bureau interests. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. HAWIEV, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
the committee haying had under consideration the bill H. R. 
10425, the legislative appropriation bill, had come to no reso- 
lution thereon, 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR PENSION BILL 


Mr. KIRK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on H. R. 8132. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Reconp in the 
anner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KIRK. Mr. Speaker, I am in fayor of this bil— 

Granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, and the 
China relief expedition, to certain maimed soldiers, to certain widows, 
minor children, and helpless children of such soldiers and sailors, and 
for other purposes— 


As defined and specifically mentioned and enumerated in the 
reported bill, H. R. 8132. 

I believe that it is a just recognition of the splendid service 
of the soldiers and sailors of the Spanish-American War, who 
marched out in defense of the flag under the call of the Na- 
tion when our country needed the service of strong, patriotic, 
courageous men. I believe this Goyernment owes a duty to 
the men, their widows and orphans, who march out to defend 
it in time of national danger, and it should see to it that they 
are comfortably cared for, fed, and “clothed in the hour of 
ullliction and need. If this Government expects the people of 
this Nation to remain loyal, as they have shown themselves 
to be in the past, it must recognize their loyalty and fidelity 
to our country’s cause by allowing them in the hour of their 
aflliction and dependency such sum as will make them, and 
their generations to follow, understand that this Government 
will take care of its defenders, whether disabled by wounds re- 
ceived in the conflict, or by disease which has seized upon them, 
or by old age which has crept steadily over them until their 
bedies are bent and their eyes are dimmed, and their minds 
clouded by reason of the weight of years upon them. ‘This 
Government must defend its defenders, protect its protectors, 
and care for those who saved the Nation, and their dependents. 
So long as this Nation recognizes the value of loyalty and 
devotion to this Government, just so long will this Nation 
be safe from insurrections within and from invasions without. 
It pays the Government to be liberal with its soldiers, their 
widows and orphans. It should pay them liberal pensions; it 
is the best investment it ever made; it receives back 100 per 
cent on every dollar so invested, in loyalty; it makes im- 
pregnable and secure a Nation that is envied by all other 
countries on the globe. A Nation made, kept, and sanctified by 
the blood of the soldiers of the Republic on the fields of battle, 
can not perish from the earth. 

I baye scen the old Union soldiers of the Civil War, bent 
with age, emaciated by disease, almost helpless, and dependent, 
struggling to subsist and support himself and those dependent 
upon him, on a sum less than $72 per month, allowed as a pen- 
sion, which was wholly insufficient for their support, and have 
often thonght how this Government was neglecting its bene- 
factors. I have seen some when totally helpless, striving to 
support himself and those dependent upon him, on $72 per 
month, the highest sum allowed by our Government to helpless 
soldiers. Such pensions to such veterans, all of whom are now 
over 75 years of age, is a cloud on the horizon of our fair 
country. The widows have also been neglected. To say that 
the old war mother, past 75 years of age, dependent, diseased, 
and almost helpless, must subsist on n sum not to exceed $30 
per month in this age of enlightenment, is ridiculous; it will 
not more than purchase her comfortable clothing, yet some will 
gay that is enough. 

I introduced a bill, No. 10050, which is designed to give to the 
old veterans of the Civil War, who are 75 years of age or more, 
$80 per month, and if helpless or blind, and require regular 
attendance, $125 per month; to the old widow, a pension of 
$50 per month until she reaches 75 years of age. If, after 
reaching that age, she becomes blind or helpless and requires 
regular attendance, $100 per month. These sums would be 
small, but a just and reasonable allowance to the old and help- 
Jess veteran or his dependent widow, as compared with the sum 
previously allowed. Now, this bill under consideration, should 
probably not allow as much as is necessary for the old Union 
veteran because the soldiers mentioned in this bill are much 
younger than the old veterans of the Civil War, who will be a 
charge upon this Government but a few years more, when the 
Great Commander of the Universe will make a final call to all 
the Union veterans to join the grand army above, where 
they will need no attendants, food, clothing, or medicine, and 
will be no longer a dependent and charge upon this Govern- 
ment, but the story of their achievements, loyalty, and patriot- 
28 will be a blessed memory in history, so long as this Nation 
ives, 
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This bill under consideration, the Spanish-American War bill, 
as reported by the committee, automatically increases the rate 
of pensions to those whose names are on the pension roll at 
the time of the passage of this nct from $12 per month to $20 
per month; and those receiving $15 per month to $25 per 
month; and those receiving $18 per mouth to $30 per month; 
and those receiving $24 per month to $40 per month; and 
those receiving 830 per month to $50 per month; and $72 per 
month after the pensioner becomes helpless or blind, so as to 
require regular attendance. The widow’s pension is fixed at 
$30 per month, and for each minor child $8 per month. I wish 
it could be more, but this increase means mnch to the soldiers 
and their widows and orphans. I understand the national 
organization of the Spanish-American War veterans has unani- 
mously indorsed this bill, and the veterans will be satisfied 
with it and are anxiously hoping it will pass. 

It is argued that we must economize, and, therefore, too 
liberal pensions must not be allowed. Is it economy to with- 
hold sufficient food from the hungry mouth of a disabied 
veteran? Is it economy to withhold sufficient medicine from 
the faint and sick soldier? Is it economy to withhold sufi- 
cient fuel from one who needs to be warmed, who in his young 
manhood stood in the battle front for his country in the dark 
days of war? Is it economy to withhold sufficient clothing 
from the yeteran whose frame is shivering with cold, who is 
unable to properly clothe himself by reason of disease or an 
injury contracted in the service of his country? Is it economy 
to withhold the comforts of life from the disabled veteran who 
offered his life in defense of this Nation? I do not believe 
in such economy. We should economize along other lines, but 
not on the helplessness of the soldier, their widows, and 
orphans. 

The committee to which this bill was referred has presented 
it after careful consideration and has reported it for passage. 
Mr. Rorsion of Kentucky, who is in charge of this bill, for im- 
self and in behalf of the committee, is doing all he can to have 
it passed, and will continue to do so until it is finally acted upon 
by this House. The beneficiaries of this bill, the soldiers, their 
widows, and orphans, are looking, hoping, and expecting favor- 
able action on it and have rested their cause with Congress 
with an abiding faith that justice will be done them in the 
passage of this bill. 

I hope the soldiers of the World War will get due considera- 
tion when their bill comes up for passage, and that they will 
not experience in their old days the trials of the old veterans 
of the Civil War or the war with Spain; that his Govern- 
ment will not neglect them, but will remember them with such 
allowance as to enable them, their widows, and orphans to sub- 
sist in comfort and decency. I am for the soldiers; I am their 
friend, and will vote for liberal pensions to them so long as 
I remain in Congress. I hope this bill will pass and become 
a law. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I present a con- 
ference report on the bill (II. R. 8264) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, fer printing under the 
rule, 

FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the gentle- 
man from Maryland, I present a conference report on the bill 
(S. 2673) to amend the act approved June 3, 1896, entitled 
“An act to establish and provide for the maintenance of a free 
public library and reading room in the District of Columbia,” 
for printing under the rule. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE JOHN E, RAKER 


Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Sunday, the 18th of April, 1926, be set aside for 
addresses upon the life, character, and public service of the 
Jate Hon. Jonn E. RARER, a former Member of this House 
from California. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks uneni- 
mous consent that Sunday, April 18, be set aside for eulogies 
on the life, character, and public servite of the late Representa- 
tive Raker, of California. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimaus consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 9341, the independent 
oflices appropriation bill, with Senate amendments, disugree to 
the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous cousent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
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9341, with Senate amendments, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and ask for a conference. The Clerk will report the Vill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (H. R. 9341) making appropriations for the Executive Office 
and sundry independent cxecutive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to usk the gentleman from Indiana if we may have 
assurance that the gentleman will insist on the House provi- 
sion of this bin with reference to an amendment increasing the 
appropriation for the operation of the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration, which the Senate rejected, and whether or not the 
gentleman will give the House an opportunity to vote upon it. 

Mr. WOOD. I will say to the gentleman frankly that under 
the circumstances I can not promise to insist upon that amend- 
ment, for the reason I am informed by the chairman of the 
Shipping Board that they ure satisfied with the arrangement 
made with the Senate with reference to increasing the defense 
fund, and by reason of the fact that they are about to dispose 
of some of these other lines the amount of $13,900,000 will be 
sufficient to cover the loss. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I may say to the gentleman that I am 
not an expert on the merchant marine, but I do believe that 
under the policy the Congress has adopted in recent years in 
dealing with this activity of the Government we are slowly 
but surely killing it. 

With one hand we hold it close to our hearts and pretend 
to encourage it, while with the other hand we ure knifing it 
to the heart. Of course, it might be embarrassing sometimes 
even for members of the Shipping Board to express an opinion 
contrary to the will of the President und the Budget officer, 
I appreciate the fact that Chairman O'Connor has said that he 
had assurance from the Budget thut if additional money was 
necessary. they could come back to Congress and ask for it 
in December. I doubt the wisdom of treating this activity 
of the Government in this way. We do not treat other 
departments of the Government this way. In other words, 
if so much money is necessary for the purpose of operating 
our merchant ships, why not give it to them? If $18,691,000 
is unnevessary, they will not spend it all, while on the other 
hand if we do not appropriate money enough, or only enough 
to meet these figures of the Budget, which are not explained 
$13,900,000—just hoping that something will turn up by which 
it will not be necessary to appropriate more money, why, we 
are doing the Shipping Board activity a very grave injustice. 
If we are sincere in saying we wish to keep our flag on the 
seas, we Should not be so miserably stinting in our action here. 
Actions speuk louder thun words. I think the House ought to 
be allowed to pass upon this item providing for operations 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 

Mr. WOOD, I have no objection to giving the House an 
opportunity to pass on it; but it occurs to me, in view of the 
attitude of those who haye immediate charge of this respon- 
sibility, that it would be a useless thing, and I can not con- 
ceive that the House would give these people more money than 
they asked for. 

Mr. McDUFFIR, 
but 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. If the gentleman will yield, why 
not let this go over until to-morrow morning? The gentleman 
has not consulted the minority Members, has he? 

Mr. WOOD. No, I tried to find the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Byrns] and the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Sanprin], but I did not see them. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. You do not go to conference until 
Friday? 

Mr. WOOD, I will withdraw the request, Mr. Speaker, tem- 
porarily, 


I would regret to delay the gentleman, 


BRIDGE BILLS 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 8771, an act to 
extend the time for commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Detroit River within or near the 
city limits of Detroit, Mich., disagree to the Senate amend- 
ment, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
3771, disagree to the Senate amendment, and ask for a con- 
ference. Is there objection? z 

There was no objection, and the Chair appointed the follow- 
ing conferees: Mr. Denison, Mr. BuRTNESS, and Mr, Parks. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. B. 9599, an act 
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granting the consent of Congress to the city of Louisville, Ky., 
to construct a bridge across the Ohio River at or near said 
city, disagree to the Senate amendment, and ask for a con- 
ference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 
9599, disagree to the Senate amendment, and ask for a con- 
ference. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and the Speaker appointed as con- 
ferces on the part of the House Mr. Denison, Mr. Borrness, 
and Mr. PARKS. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 8909, an act 
granting the consent of Congress to the county of Barry, State 
of Missouri, to construct a bridge across the White River, and 
agree to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minois asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's tuble the bill II. R. 
8909 and agree to the Senate amendment, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Can we have the Senate amend- 
ment read? 

The SPEAKER. 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 11, after 1906," insert “ Procided, That such bridge 
shall not be constructed or commenced until the plans and specifica- 
tions thereof shall have been submitted to and approved by the Nec- 
retary of War and the Chicf of Engineers as being also adequate from 
the standpoint of the volume and weight of the traffic which will pass 
over it.” 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table H. R. 8910, granting the consent 
of Congress to the county’of Barry, State of Missouri, to con- 
struct a bridge across the White River, with a Senate amend- 
ment, and agree to the Senate amendment. : 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 
8910, with a Senute amendment, and agree to the Senate 
amendment. Is there objection? 

There Was no objection, 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill II. R. 7741, an act to con- 
struct a bridge across the Choctawhatchee River near Geneva, 
Geneva County, Ala, ou State Rond No. 20, with a Senate 
amendment, and agree to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. In the other case the Clerk did not 
report the Senate amendment. 

Mr. DENISON, ‘The amendments on these bills are the same 
in each case. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 8598, an act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the police jury of Morehouse 
Parish, La., or the State Highway Commission of Louisiana, to 
construct a bridge across the Bayou Bartholomew at or near 
Point Pleasant, in Moreliouse Parish, with a Senate amendment, 
and agree to the Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, let me state to the House that 
these amendments are practically the same in each case, They 
merely require that the plans for these bridges be approved 
by the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers as being 
also satisfactory from the standpoint of the traffic that will 
pass over the bridge as well as satisfactory from the stand- 
point of the commerce on the rivers. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. When did the Senate discover all 
of these necessary things? 

Mr. DENISON, I am 
gentleman. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. We bave been passing bridge bills 
here in the House for many years, and as I understand it, 
nothing of this kind has ever been demanded by the Sennte 
before. Is it going to be the policy of the committee hereafter 
to incorporate the amendment in all of its bills? 

Mr. DENISON, Yes; this particular amendment it will be 
the policy of the committee to inelude in all bills. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman anticipates that heavier 
Jouds will be on the bridges hereafter? 

Mr. DENISON, Yes, 


The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 


sorry that I can not inform the 
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Mr. THATCHER. Has not the Secretary of War already 
authority to determine whether a bridge is of sufficient capac- 
ity and construction to be permanent and not fall into the 
river and thus obstruct navigation? 

Mr. DENISON. The general bridge law of 1906 provides 
that before any bridge shall be constructed the plans and 
specitications must first be presented to the Secretary of War 
and the Chief of Engineers for their approval. They have con- 
strued that provision of law as limiting their power to the ap- 
proval of plans so far as the interests of navigation are con- 
cerned, but the Senate thinks, and our committee concurs in 
that view, that somebody representing the Government ought 
to pass upon-these plans and approve them from the standpoint 
of the weight and the volume of traffic that will pass over the 
bridges, in view of the recent development of highways and the 
heavy traffic loads that pass Over the bridges and the possibility 
of the use of the bridges in time of war by heavy artillery. 
We are putting that provision in all bills now. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, And if these bridges were so constructed 
that the loads would be too heavy and they would fall into 
the river, then they would not be any obstruction to navigation? 

Mr. DENISON. I think they would. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That seems to be a necessary element. 

Mr. DENISON. I would have thought that also, but the 
Chief of Engineers has always taken a different view, and we 
are putting this provision in all bridge bills in order to meet 
that situation. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. 
list of bills? 

Mr, DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 8514) granting 
the consent of Congress to the Missouri State Highway Com- 
mission to construct a bridge across the Black River, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, and agree to the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill and reported the Senate 
amendment. 

The SPHAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (II. R. 8040) granting 
the consent of Congress to the reconstruction, maintenance, and 
operation of au existing bridge across the Missouri River at 
or near Fort Benton, Mont., with a Senate amendment thereto, 
and agree to the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill and reported the Senate 
amendment, 

The SPDAKDR. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 
Mr. Speaker, I desire to propound a parlia- 


Has the gentleman finished with his 


Mr. DENISON, 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPHAKDR. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, the bills, H. R. 8909, re- 
specting a bridge neross the White River, in the county of 
Barry, Mo., and II. R. 8010, of similar title, have passed the 
House, and on the same day the Senate passed similar Senate 
bills 2974 and 2975, granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Barry, State of Missouri, to construct a bridge across 
the White River, The Senate has passed the House bills with 
an amendment, and we have just concurred in that Senate 
amendinent. The Senate bills to which I have referred, 
passed also by the Senate, now lie on the Speaker's table. 
Is it proper for us to dispose of them by a motion to table 
the Senate bills? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that they could be laid 
on the table by unanimous consent. 

Mr. DENISON. ‘Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Sonate bill 2974. granting the consent of Congress 
to the county of Barry, State of Missouri, to construct a bridge 
across the White River, aud Senate bill 2975, of similar 
title, be Inid on the table. 

The SPPAKER. Is there objection? 

There wes no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
18 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, March 24, 1926, at 12 0 ‘clock noon, 
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COMMITTEE HHARINGS 
Mr, TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for March 24, 1926, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: à 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

Agriculture relief legislation. 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend paragraph (d) of section 14 of the Federal re- 
Serve act as amended to provide for the stabilization of the 
price level for commodities in general (H. R. 7898). 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To authorize the construction of necessary additional build- 
ings at certain naval hospitals (II. R. 3939). 


COMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING 
(10 a. m.) 


To suspend the requirements of annual assessment work on 
certain mining claims for a period of three years (H. J. 
Res. 95). 

To modify and amend the mining laws in their application 
to the Territory of Alaska (II. R. 6572). 


SXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

406. A letter from the Acting Seeretary of Commerce, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation“ authorizing the Coimp- 
troller General of the United States to adjust and settle claims 
of Walter B. Avery in the amount of 81.493 and Fred 8. 
Gichner in the amount of $550; to the Committee on Claims. 

407. A letter from the Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, transmitting a proposed draft of a bill for the relicf 
of C. G. Duganne and A. N. Ross; to the Committee on Claims, 


COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. KIESS: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 9314. A 
bill to provide for the enlargement of the present customs ware- 
house at San Juan, P. R.; without amendment (Rept. No. 619). 
Referred te the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. KIESS: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 9831. A 
bill to provide for the completion and repair of customs build- 
ings in Porto Rico; without amendment (Rept. No. 620), Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on Irrigation and Reelamation. 
II. R. 10356. A bill to provide for the storage for diversion of 
the waters of the North Platte River and construction of the 
Casper-Alcoya reclamation project; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 621). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 10129. A 
bill to promote the agriculture of the United States by expand- 
ing in the foreign field the service now rendered by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in acquiring and diffusing 
useful information regarding agriculture, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 622). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CURRY: Committee on the Territories. II: J. Res. 73. 
A joint resolution authorizing the improvement of the system 
of oyerland communications on the Seward Peninsula, Alaska; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 623). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 10554. 
A bill to fix the salaries of certain judges of the United States; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 620). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. II. R. 
3628. A bill for the relief ot Commander Chester G. Mayo; 
without amendment (Rept. No, 624). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. WOODRUFF: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 6015. 
A bill to correct the Marine Corps record of Roy W. Saam; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 625). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WOODRUFF: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 6149. 
A bill for the relief of Charles D. Baylis, first lieutenant, 
United States Marine Corps; without amendment (Rept. No. 
626). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BRITTEN: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 7395. 
A bill for the relief of manuel Xulereb; without amendment 
Mas No. 627). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ionse. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. J. Res. 9. 
Joint resolution granting permission to Walter Stanley Haas, 
lientenant commander, United States Navy, to accept a decora- 
tion bestowed upon him by the Government of Ecuador; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 628). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10421) granting an increase of pension to 
Adeline Dulack; Committee on Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 10574) for the relief of Albert E. Magoffin; 
Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced und severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GHRISTOPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 10595) to create 
an additional jndge in the district of South Dakota; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAMTGN: A bill (H. R. 10596) to authorize at- 
tendance of nonresident pupils in public schools of the District 
of Columbia upon payment of tuition; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KIRK: A bill (H. R. 10597) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a public building at Prestonsburg, Ky.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounts. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10598) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Pikeville, Ky.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10599) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Paintsville, Ky.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10000) to provide for the purchase of a 
gite and the erection of a public building thereon at Whitesburg, 
Ky.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10601) to provide for the purchase of a 
site and the erection thereon of a public building at Hazard, 
Ky.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SrAGALL: A bill (H. R. 10602) to amend the 
second paragraph of section 7 of the Federal reserve act; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (II. R. 10603) regulating immigra- 
tion and naturalization of certain veterans of the World War; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Ey Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 166064) authorizing the 
construction of a bridge across the Ohio River near Steuben- 
ville, Ohio; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, N 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bin (H. R. 10605) to extend the time 
for commercing nud completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Wabash River at the city of Mount Carmel, III.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 10606) to amend the act of 
February 28, 1925, fixing the compensation of fourth-class post- 
masters; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (II. R. 10607) to promote the pro- 
tection, development, and ntilization of the resources of na- 
tional forests by providing an adequate system for grazing 
Comestic animals thereon, and fer other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. DYPR: A bill (H. R. 16608) to amend section 37 
of the Criminal Code of the United States, as amended; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. ; 

By Mr. KINDRED: A bill (H. R. 16609) to provide for 
handling and rate of pay for storage of closed-pouch mail on 
express cars, baggage cars, and express baggage cars, and for 
1 9 55 purposes; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, 
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By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 10610) to confirm the 
title to certain lands in the State of Oklahoma to the Sac and 
Fox Nation or Tribe of Indians; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WARREN: A bill (II. R. 10611) to change the time 
of holding court at Elizabeth City and at Wilson, N. C.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIA of California: A bill (II. R. 10612) to with- 
draw certain public lands from settlement aud entry; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BACON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 211) authoriz- 
ing the establishment of a commission to be known as the 
Sesquicentennial of American Independence and the Thomas 
Jefferson Centennial Commission of the United States, in com- 
memoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 212) to 
increase the annual rate of compensation of the Capitol police; 
to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 213) for 
participation of the United States in the Third World's Poultry 
Congress to be held at Ottawa, Canada, in 1927; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. APPLEBY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 214) to au- 
thorize and empower the President of the United States to have 
a route surveyed for a great eastern freight railroad, electrically 
propelled, between Lake Brie, through the northern part of 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey to the New Jersey shore of New 
York lower bay and provided with the most improved terminal 
facilities, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BLANTON: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res, 16) 
authorizing the appointment of a special joint committee to in- 
vestigate certain institutions in and connected with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. APPLEBY: A bill (H. R. 10613) granting a pension 
to Bbenzer Ridgway; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BLACK of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10614) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary E. McPheeters; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: A bill (II. R. 10615) granting 
a pension to Harriett Isabelle Colvin; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions.“ 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill (II. R. 10616) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Elizabeth Kissell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. ` 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10617) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Kearsing; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BATON: A bill (H. R. 10618) granting an inereaso 
of pension to Esther J. Lamphere; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 10619) granting 
an Increase of pension to Sarah F. Baldwin; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (H. R. 10620) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary M. Justice; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: A bin (H. R. 10621) for the relief 
of Lydia Blaumenkranz; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GAMBRILI.: A bill (II. R. 10622) granting six 
months’ pay to Vincentia V. Irwin; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 10623) for the relief of 
Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co.; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. HAWES: A bill (H. R. 10624) for the relief of 
William Dalton; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10625) for the relief of W. W. Ford; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 10626) for the relief of Walter 
P. King; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10627) granting a pension to Mary C. 
Powelson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIRK: A bill (II. R. 10628) granting an increase of 
pension to Margaret Gabbard; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10629) granting an increase of pension to 
Galen Back; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAGEE of New York: A bill (H. R. 10630) granting 
a pepsion to Effie Carroll; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. MEAD: A bill (FI. R. 10631) granting an increase of 
pension to Frederick A. Boltwood; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10632) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Murray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10633) for the relief of George Evans; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 10684) granting an increase 
of pension to Anna M. Dellinger; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10635) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha Metz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10036) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca Stabley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10637) granting a pension to Violet G. 
Wilt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (II. R. 10638) granting an increase 
of pension to Caroline S. Thayer: to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10639) grant- 
ing a pension to Mahala Jane Patterson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (II. R. 10640) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elizabeth Ashby; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHAFER: A bill (II. R. 10641) for the relief of 
Blias Field; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10642) granting a pension to Anna P. 
Curtis; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10643) granting a pension to John Thomas 
Burns; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10644) granting a pension to Daniel Shay; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10645) granting a pension to Josephine 
Paulsen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10646) for the relief of Fred May; to the 
Committee on Milltary Affairs. 

By Mr. SEARS of Florida: A bill (II. R. 10647) granting an 
increase of pension to G. G. Bambach; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (II. R. 10648) granting an increase 
of pension to Susan M, Tryon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TABER: A bill (H. R. 10649) granting an increase of 
pension to Frances C. West; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10650) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Nancy Emily Brown; to the 
Committee on Invalid Peustons. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 10651) to authorize 
the President to appoint John Archibald McAlister, jr., a lieu- 
tenant colonel, Dental Corps, United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. TINCHBR: A bill (H. R. 10652) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary V. Chapin; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions., 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (II. R. 10658) granting an increase 
of pension to Sophia Foland; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 10654) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah T. Ely; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

ty Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. B. 10655) granting a 
pension to Sarah L. McAllister; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WINTER: A bill (H. R. 10656) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah J. Beam; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

1402. By Mr. CARSS: Petition of citizens of Hibbing, oppos- 
ing legislation having for its purpose restriction of religious 
freedoin; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1403. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of the board of directors 


of the Huron County (Mich.) Farm Bureau, urging passage 
of the Gooding-Ketcham bill; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 


1404. By Mr. DYER: Petition of a number of residents of the 
city of St. Lonis, Mo., indorsing the bill H. R. 4023; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1405. By Mr. FULLER; Petition of the Chicago Typograph- 
ical Union, urging support of proposed legislation to increase 
the pensions of Spanish War veterans and widows; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 
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1406. Also, petition of the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
favoring the adoption of proposed legislation for the increasing 
of Federal judges’ salaries; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1407. Also, petition of the Disabled American Veterans of the 
World War, urging certain changes in the Veterans’ Bureau 
act; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1408. Also, petition of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, urging support of House bill 6358; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1409. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Columbus Ciub of the 
Knights of Columbus, of Boston, Francis E. Grant, secretary, 
Pearl and Pleasant Streets, Dorchester, Mass., protesting 
against the treatment of emissaries of the church by the Mexi- 
can authorities; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1410. By Mr. GARBER: Letter and categorie list of reasons 
for legislation providing for proper labeling of household lye, 
by Dr. Chevalier Jackson; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1411. Also, resolution by the board of directors of the Okla- 
homa Cotton Growers’ Association, approving the semimonthly 
cotton reports; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

1412. Also, letter indorsing House bill 7555, which provides 
for a two-year extension of the terms of the act of Congress 
passed in 1921, which was known as the Sheppard-Towner 
maternal and infant hygiene act; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1413. Also, resolution of the Oklahoma Forestry Commission, 
in opposition to any legislation opposed to the policies of the 
Forest Service which would permit a system of grazing leases 
on our national forests; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1414. Also, resolution of the farmers and other business men 
of Morgan County, Ind., indorsing the Dickinson export cor- 
poration bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1415. Also, petition of the residents of Oklahoma, in opposi- 
tion to compulsory Sunday observance bills (II. R. 7179 and 
7822) or any other national religious legislation which may be 
pending; to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

1416. Also, resolution by the Midwest States Ministerial Con- 
ference of the Church of God, in opposition to any bills permit- 
ting the manufacture or sale of intoxicating drinks; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1417. By Mr. KING: Petition signed by Thomas Hick and 11 
other citizens of Farmington, III., protesting against compulsory 
Sunday observance; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1418, By Mr. LEAVITT: Resolutions of Chamber of Com- 
merce of Bozeman, Mont., favoring the proposal to make addl- 
tions to Yellowstone National Park; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

1419. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petitions of Baltimore Federa- 
tion of Labor, urging favorable consideration of House bill 8653, 
and Board of Welfare, Baltimore, opposing passage of House 
bill 8653; to the Committee on Labor. 

1420. Also, petitions of the Philip Carey Co., Furst Bros. & 
Co., Klotsch & Appel, Credit Service (Inc.), Crane Co., Me- 
Dowell-Pyle & Co., S. Neuberger & Sons, Clendenin Bros, (Inc.), 
F. A. Davis & Sons, Southern Electric Co., Max Miller & Co., 
Josselyn's, National Marine Bank, Continental Trust Co., Kin- 
gan Provision Co., Sidney Greenbaum, Coggins & Owens, 
Phillips Bros, & Co., and Wm. Deiches & Co., all of Baltimore, 
Md., favoring passage of House bill 8119, to amend national 
bankruptey act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1421. By Mr. MACGREGOR: Resolutions of the Kolonia So- 
ciety, of Buffalo, N. X., against the passage of the alien regis- 
tration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

1422. Also, resolutions of the City Council of Buffalo, in- 
dorsing the amendment of the Volstead Act to permit the 
manufacture and sale of light wines and beer; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

1923. Also, resolutions of Osada No. 1, Buffalo, N. V., Polish 
Roman Catholics of America, protesting against the pussage of 
the alien registration law; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

1424. By Mr. MAGEE of New York: Petition of residents 
of Marcellus, N. X., in opposition to legislation prohibiting law- 
abiding citizens from owning or possessing firearms, etc.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1425. By Mr. MANLOYE: Petition of 103 residents of Ne- 
vada, Vernon County, Mo., against compulsory Sunday observ- 
ance; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1426. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America and 
Farmers’ Union Cooperative Mutual Fire Insurance Co., of 
Spokane, Wash., favoring the passage of Hoch bill (H. R. 3857); 
to the Committee on Interstate aud Foreigu Commerce, 3 
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1427. Also, petition of the Giles Purchasing Corporation, of 
New York City, favoring the passage of House bill 8132, the 
Knutson Spanish War pension bill; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

1428. Also, petition of the Harry C. Baker (Inc.), of New 
York City, opposing the passage of the Langford bill (II. R. 
7179), the Sunday blue law bill; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

1429. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of Cali- 
fornia, protesting against the passage of House bill 7179, for the 
compulsory observance of Sunday; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

1430. Also, petition of certain residents of California, protest- 
ing against the passage of House bill 7179, for the compulsory 
observance of Sunday; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1431. Also, petition of certain residents of National City, 

Jalif., protesting against passage of House bill 7179, for com- 
pulsory observance of Sunday; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

1482, Also, petition of certain residents of San Diego, Calif., 
protesting against passage of House bill 7179, for compulsory 
observance of Sunday; to the Committee on the District of 
Colombia. 

1433. By Mr. TILSON: Petition of W. H. Lammers and cth- 
ers, of Los Angeles, Calif., urging passage of House bill 8182; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, March 24, 1926 
(Leyistative day of Saturday, March 20, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the ex- 
piration of the recess 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM:THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9509) 
granting the consent of Congress to the city of Louisville, Ky., 
to construct a bridge across the Ohio River at or near said 
city, requested a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Denison, Mr. 
Burrness, and Mr. Parks were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference, 

The message ulso announced that the House had disagreed 
to the umendmeuts of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8771) to 
extend the time for commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across Detroit River within or near the city 
limits of Detroit, Mich., requested a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. Denison, Mr. Burtrness, and Mr. Parks were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that the Honse had agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to cach of the following bills: 

II. R. 7741. An act to construct a bridge across the Choctaw- 
hatchee River, near Geneva County, Ala., on State road No. 20; 

II. R. 8040. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
reconstruction, maintenance, and operation of an existing 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near Fort Benton, Mont. ; 

II. R. 8514. Au act granting the consent of Congress to Mis- 
souri State Highway Commission to construct a bridge across 
Black River; 

H. R.8598. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
police jury of Morehouse Parish, Fa., or the State highway 
commission of Louisiana, to construct a bridge across Bayou 
Bartholomew at or near Point Pleasant, in Morchouse Parish; 

II. R. 8009. An net granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Barry, State of Missouri, to construct a bridge across 
the White River; and 

II. R. 8910. An act granting the censent of Congress to the 
county of Barry, State of Missouri, to construct a bridge across 
the White River. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also, announced that the Speaker of the House 
had afiixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 3377. An act to amend section 5219 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States; and 

H. R. 7979. An act granting to the Yosemite Valley Railroad 
Go. the right of way through certain public lands for the relo- 
cation of part of its existing railroad. 
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LONG-AND-SHIORT-HAUL CLAUSE OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 575) to amend section 4 of the inter- 
state commerce act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will read the unani- 
mous-consent agreement under which the debate is to be con- 
ducted for the next three hours: 


Ordcred, by unanimous consent, That on the calendar day of Wednes- 
day, March 24, 1926, at not later than 3 o'clock p. m., the Senate 
will proceed to vote without further debate upon any amendment that 
may be pending, any amendment that may be offered, and upon the bill 
(S. 575) to amend section 4 of the interstate commerce act, through 
the regular parliamentary stages to its final disposition; that a recess 
be taken on Tuesday until 12 o'clock m. Wednesday, and the time 
between 12 o'clock and 3 o'clock p. m. on said day to be equally 
divided between the proponents and opponents of the bill, the time of 
the former to be controlled by Senator PirrMan and of the litter by 
Senator Fess, 


The clerks at the desk will keep the time. 

Mr. CAMERON obtained the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the Senator from Arizona 
spenking for or against the bill? 

Mr. CAMERON. I am speaking for the Dill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will proceed. : 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I do not propose to take 
much time of the Senate in the discussion of the Gooding 
bill, S. 575, sometimes called the long and short haul bill, 
but I want it distinctly understood that I favor the measure. 
While I do not ugree with it in all its features, yet I believe 
that in the main it cures the evils which are so keenly felt 
by our intermountain country, and especially my State of 
Arizona, I have no quarrel with the railroads, or their meth- 
ods of operation, or their administration. I believe in justice 
and equity in any relations between corporations and the con- 
sumer, but I do not believe in discrimination, even though 
countenanced by Federal agencies such as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, against the people of my State. There 
surely is some way to solve the problem other than continuing 
this discrimination against the worthy people of the intermoun- 
tain section. I am willing to do my share in making this 
sure, and I have risen to protest against the discrimination 
heretofore mentioned. 

In the discussion of the bill I regret to notice what to me 
seems to be an unfair position taken by the Hast. I often 
wish, as I sit here listening to debates affecting my State and 
other States similarly situated, that I could tuke my eastern 
friends on a visit to my section of the country in order to 
properly educate them as to our problems. I merely call 
attention to the fact that our representatives have never quar- 
reled over the needs of the East. 

Mr. President, there are others who have spoken on this 
subject who have given facts and figures to substantiate what 
we call the discriminatory injustice of freight rates, and it is 
not necessary for me to go into that phase of it, but as a fair 
proposition I do not see how the Government of this great 
country can sanction, through Inw and regulation, rates now 
in effect, which give the people of the seabourd States of 
the West cheaper freight rates on the identical package and 
parcel than are given to people of Arizona and other States 
of the interior. That basically is wrong. I admit there is 
some basis for the railroads’ contention that the long haul 
is in bulk and that intermediate delivery is expensive. How- 
ever, the difference in the cost should not be taken ont of the 
pockets of those who are unfortunately located geographically 
trom the standpoint of the railroad itself. 

I call attention further that the discrimination is just 
another addition to the hardships to the people of my State 
and the other people of the intermountuin section, because we 
are confronted with problems that are more difficult than 
those with which other States huve to contend. We have 
fewer people, we have less capital, we are undeveloped, we 
ure pioneers, if you please. Why should the farmers of the 
Salt River Valley, who have stood the test of generations in 
the pioneering development of that wonderful section, pay 
more than the people of California, for instance, for transpor- 
tation of the same article, made by the same manufacturer, 
and sold by the same broker, when they are hundreds of miles 
closer to the point of distribution? It is ridiculous; it is 
u hardship, it is unwarranted, it is un-American, and tho 
situation should not impose itself upon these worthy people 
but should be solved in some other way. 

Our worthy livesteck industry feels this situation most 
keenly, It reaches to the very roots of our mining indnstry, 
already stagnant. It especially affects the small farmer, the 
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ultimate consumer, the prospector, if you please, the man 
eking out a living in his own way. 

Mr. President, the good people of my State of every walk 
of life have petitioned and told me and my colleagues of the 
effects of the present freight rates. They feel this dis- 
erimination. They have suffered much as a result of its 
handicaps, We seek no adyantage, but we do seek justice by 
repairing what we think has long been a discrimination 
against the proper development of our industries of the vari- 
ous sections. I have had called to my attention numerous 
examples and I shall ask unanimous consent to have made a 
part of my remarks certain official letters passing between the 
traflic department of the Phoenix Chamber of Commerce, my- 
self, and the Interstate Commerce Commission, which, to my 
mind, point out a most glaring example of the injustice which 
we think should be rectified. I place this correspondence in 
the Recorp with no intention of being specific with any one 
railroad, but just for the purpose of giving an example of 
what we are up against. I include in my request several 
tables also. : 

I might, in that connection, take this opportunity of con- 
grutulating the Interstate Commerce Commission, the vari- 
ous Government agents, my good friend Senator Gooprna, of 
Idaho, and others, and especially Mr. Roland Johnston, man- 
ager of the traffic bureau of the Phoenix Chamber of Com- 
merce, for the fairness exercised in getting at the true 
facts of the situation, and I sincerely hope that the Congress 
in its wisdom will see the light of fairness in our contentions 
and will remedy this situation. 

Mr. President, may I have permission to print the letters 
and tables to which I have referred? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 

The tables and letters are as follows: 


TRAFFIC Bonnau, PHOENIX CHAMBER OF COMMERCI, 


Phoenia, Ariz., February Er, 1926, 
Senator Ruy CAMERON, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dran Sin: Here ts positive proof that the Southern Pacific Co. has 
been violating the fourth section of the act to regulate commerce for 
the past three years in defiance of the order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The Inclosed exhibit shows comparison of the rates on numerous com- 
modittes vla the Southern Pacific Co. to the various polnts shown in the 
heading. This exhibit deals with the rates on only a few commodities, 
but the rates shown are fairly representative of the situation as a 
whole, 

It should be understood that Phoenix, Nogales, Tucson, and practi- 
cally all other points in Arizona are subject to the same rates; the rato 
to San Francisco is the rate that applies to all Pacific coast points. 
The rate to Mazatlan is the rate that also applies to Guaymas and San 
Blas, In my opinion, the exhibit itself is self-explanatory. However, 
I would like to make an example which can be followed in making rato 
comparisons on all the other commodities. 

Take the matter of paper, bags and wrapping, mixed carloads, shown 
on the second sheet of the exhibit. Tho rate in carload to points in 
Arizona and California is $1.25 per 100 pounds, with a minimum weight 
of 40,000 pounds for the car, while the rate to Mazatlan is 75 cents for 
a minimum carload of 30,000 pounds, Tho less-than-carload rate from 
New York plers to Mazatlan is $1 per 100 pounds, or 25 cents less thun 
the carload to Arizona destinations. 

Attention is called to the fact, however, that 100 pounds of paper 
bags can be shipped to Mazatlan for 70 cents per 100 pounds, which is 
5 cents less than the carload rate on bags and wrapping paper to that 
point. 

Ou tho third sheet of the exhibit distances from Nogales, Ariz., to 
Gunymas, San Blas, and Mazatlan, Mexico, are shown, together with 
‘the first, second, third, and fourth class rates, from Nogales, Ariz., to 
the same points. It will be noted that the distributer at New York can 
mako a shipment of 100 pounds of paper bags through Nogales, Ariz., 
to Mazatlan, a distance of 4,159 miles, for 70 cents per 100 pounds, 
qwhile the distributer at Nogales, Ariz., must pay tho rate of $1.05%4 if 
the shipment originates at Nogales, Ariz. The New York shipper can 
‘ship to Guayamas for 70 cents per 100 pounds in less than carload, 
wulle the Nogales, Ariz., consignee must pay $3.08 for a like shipment. 
Under the provisions of the tariffs quoted, merchants at Nogales, Sonora, 
can ship from New York to Guaymas, Mexfeo, for 70 cents per 100 
‘pounds, reship from Gunymas, Mexico, to Nogales, Sonora, for 5414 
cents per 100 pounds, making a through rate of $1.24%4 per 100 pounds, 
while the Nogales, Ariz., merchant, across the line, a hundred feet 
away, must pny $3.08 per 100 pounds. 
his analysis, when applied to the other commodities, will obtain 
similar results. 

Attention is called to the fact that at Phoenix, Ariz., canned milk 
is munufactured, and the manufacturer at Phoenix, in shipping a car- 
Joad of canned milk to Guaymas, a distance of 452 miles, must pay a 
xate of 51.19% per 100 pounds; while the shipper at New York can 
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make shipment of a carload of canned milk from New York to Guaymas, 
8,690 miles, at 81 per 100 pounds, 

Attention is also called to the class rates (first to fourth, inclusive) 
in Arizona as compared to the same class rates in Mexico, for Instance: 
First-class rate from Phoenix to Nogales, Ariz., a distance of 187 miles, 
is $1.35; while from Nogales, Ariz., to Guaymas, Mexico, a distance of 
265 miles, the first-class rate is 63 cents per 100 pounds. 

The Southern Pacific of Mexico is a subsidiary of the Southern Paciile 
Co. If the rates from New York piers to tle Mexican points are reason- 
ably compensatory, the rates to Nogales, Ariz., are excessive, If tha 
rates to the Mexican points are unreasonably low, it is apparent that 
the Southern Pacific Co., in order to recoup losses incurred from these 
unreasonably low rates, are charging the people of the United States 
rates that are sufliciently excessive to make up the losses on the Mexi- 
can business, 

The Southern Pacific Co., together with the western carriers, are now 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, seeking a 5 per cent hori- 
zontal increase in all freight rates, claiming: that under section 15-A 
of the act to regulate commerce they are entitled to 5% per cent earne 
ings for the western carriers ns a whole, This is now before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission under Ex Parte 87. 

I am inclosing herewith copies of my letter to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and its reply thereto. This shows conclusively that 
although the Interstate Commerce Commission refused fourth-section 
relief and ordered rates to Mexico adjusted, under fourth-section order 
No. 8441, the Southern Pacific Co. has continued to publish lower rates 
to Mexico than are contemporaneously applicable at intermediate’ points 
in Arizona, in defiance of that order, 

As you no doubt know, the Interstate Commerce Commission is over- 
burdened with work, and it is therefore impossible for it to check up 
all the tariffs. Probably, in this instance, the matter had not hereto- 
fore been brought by any slilpper to the attention of the commission, 
I have no doubt but that the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
promptly take steps to enforce compliance with its fourth-section order 
No. 8441. 

It is such instances as this which show how far the carriers will go 
in their efforts to impose unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory 
rates upon Arizona; it also shows that, realizing the inadequacy of the 
force of the Interstate Commerce Commission to check up the tariffs, 
they feel that they are taking no risks in ignoring the orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Yours truly, 
Tnaryro Burnav, PHOENIX CHAMBER OF Couunnen, 
ROLAND JONNSTON, Manager, 
TRAFFIC BUREAU, PHOENIX CHAMBER ÒF COMMERCH, 


Phoentz, Ariz., February 8, Ded. 
Mr. Grorcs B, McGinty, 


Secretary Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. d. 

Dear Sin: Please refer to Southern Pacific Co.'s joint freight tarit 
No, 114-C, I. C. C. 911, and note that through rates fre named to 
Mexican points from New York, N. Y., and Baltimore, Md., lower than 
contemporaneous to intermediate points within the United States. 

The tariff does not show that any fourth-section order has been 
issued by the commission, An examination of Pacific freight tariff 
bureau tariffs No. 9-B, I. C. C. 567, No. 20-F, I. C. C. 747, shows 
that they were issued subject to the commisslon's fourth-section orders 
1397 and 609, respectively, S 

The Southern Pacific Co. has, from time to time, encouraged trade 
excursions from Arizona points to Mexican west-coast points, inti- 
mating that a tremendous trade territory adjacent to and naturally 
tributary to Arizona distributing points is being opened up; a study 
of the tariffs referred to and others carrying rates from Arizona to 
Mexican west-coast points shows that it is impossible for manufacturers 
and distributors located in Arizona to compete for the business that 
is being developed on the west coast of Mexico. 

We are inclosing a comparison of the rates referred to above, which 
is representative of the entire situation, 

We are, therefore, interested to know why the Southern Pacific Co. 
is permitted to publish lower rates to points in Mexico than those that 
apply at intermediate points in Arizona without fourth-section relief, 

Your Carly reply will be greatly appreciated. 

Yours truly, 
TRAFFIC BUREAU, CHAMBER or COSMERCE, PHOENIX, Antz., 
ROLAND JOHNSTON, Manager. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Orrien OF THR SECRETARY, 


Washington, February 20, 1926. 
Mr. ROLAND JOHNSTON, 


Traffic Bureau, Phocnio Chamber of Commerce, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Drar Sin: I have your letter of the 8th instant in regard to rates 
published in Southern Pacific Co.'s tariff! (I. C. C. No. 911) from 
Atlantic senboard points to Guaymas, Mexico, which are lower than 
rates ou like trafic to Phoenix, Tucson, and Nogales, Ariz., in apparent 
contravention of the fourth section, 
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Investigation of the matter develops that so far as rates to Phoenix It appears that formerly this situation was properly protected by appli- 
are concerned there is no violation of the fourth section, because | cation No. 571, filed by the Southern Pacific Co. In accordance with the 
trafic moving to Guaymas over the Southern Pacific lines does not | provisions of the 1910 amendment to the act to regulate commerce. This 
move through Phoenix. It is possible, however, to route traffic | application was denied, however, by fourth-section order No, 8441, cor- 
through Tucson and all traffic coming to Guaymas over the Southern | rected, dated November 17, 1922, and effective April 2, 1923. Since the Int- 
Pacific lines moves through Nogales, and in so far as it moves | ter date, therefore, the situation complained of has not been properly 
through the two latter points there would be a violation of the | protected. 
fourth section. Respectfully, Grorce B. McGinty, Secretary. 


A statement of the distances via Southern Pacific—steamship and rail lines—from their New York piers to El Paso, Tyr. Phænir and Nogales, Ariz., San Francisco, Calif., anz 
Mazatlan, Merico, with the prescribed minimum weights for the carloads, and a comparison of the rates per hundredweight on the various listed commodities 


Nogales, Ariz., 3,425 


El Paso, Tex., 3,046 Phoenix, Ariz., 3,479 
miles miles miles 


San Francisco, 4,342 Mazatlan, Mexico, 
miles 4,159 miles 


From New York cosine Pacific Co. piers) 
0— 


Minimum Minimum 


Minimum Minimum Minimum 
welght Rate weight weight Rate weight Rate 
COMMODITIES 

Agricultural implements t as 
Calcium carbide. 70, 000 i $ í 7 K 75 
Less than -carlos 1.65 
Canned goods 1,00 
Lares vee carload. 1,25 
Dry _goods.._.........-. 1.25 
tess than carload. 1,75 
DSTURE soso ? ate 2.00 
eek hen carload_ 220 
Furpiture .------ 1.75 
$ 2.25 

8. pi 1.75 
Belting, hose, ete 1,59 
Less than cerload . 1. 75 
Anvils end viscs, combined, less than curload . c „ YOR Sco et 1,25 
Pr dda tatoos L E S +90 70 
Less than carfoad. 1.25 
Nails, spikes, wi „ ete.. 70 
Less than esrioad. 1.25 
faws, circular, drag and band, 2.75 
Saws, hand, less than carload 225 
yr eae 1.25 
Less than carload. 1,50 
Paper, bags and wrapp 75 
Less than cerlo: 1. 00 


77 2 a newsprint, poster, printing, 

ether than newsprint and wrapping, less 
iran CarlO6d 5-0 T. 3. 
Pay er bags, less than curload . 2 
8. 


82 
a 


8 Fan ! ! ce ae al 


Tere er, borra, binder, and stra ww 

rr ꝙy ttt 
fewing machines, less than carload . r 3.50 412724 4 ----- 4124 b 
Slumped ware 1.80 22. 000 1. 86 22, 000 

Less (han carload_ . 1 RET, 
Beverages 1. 21 30,000 1. 21 30, 009 


Bags and bagging _. 
Less than carload_ 
Baking powder 
Less then carload 


g 


$ 
8 
g 
è 
8 
z 


8 
S 
8 
8 
è 
8 
8 


Eruss, bronze, and copper goods- 1.85 30, 000 1.85 

_, Less than carload N 3.16 

Window glass 1. 20 50, 000 1.20 
Moves Chari Par Ont oss K K . è —P—— sence sauce S en! Peery ae) err 

Common glassware. 1.55 1.55 

8.75 3.75 

1.88 1.58 


8 


‘Canned milk rate, car load, $1.19}4. 3 Canned milk rate, carload, $1. 
8 Southern Pacific eee s (Southern Pacific Steam Ship Lines) 2 75 I. O. C. 911. Joint and 8 81 Freight Tariff, 16-K, W. J. Sodgman's I. C. O. 176. 
C. F. B. westbound 1, R. H. Countiss’s I. C. C. 1155. Southern Pacific Co.'s Loc. & Prop., 100-F, I. G. C. 4536, Southern Pacific of Moxico Trafic Dopartmant, 
G. F. D. Circular. ¢8-E. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, you return it to me as soon as possible, with any explanation of this 
COMMITTER ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION, situation that you might deem necessary to make. 
March 6, 1926. The injustice is so apparent and the need for rectification is so 
Hon. Cyne B. AITCHISON, necessary that I hope that the commission will go into this matter 
Chairman Interstate Commerce Commission, thoroughly at the earliest possible time. I note that Mr. Johnston 
Washington, D. C. points out that your commission is overworked, and that J appreciate, 
My Dran CrrainMaN: With reference to the consideration your com- | but such discrimination should not be tolerated, 
mluston is now giving to the matter captioned Ex parte 87, I desire to Will you please return the inclosed with an expression as soon as 
bave a letter which I have received from Mr. Roland Johnston, man- | possible. 
ager of the traffic bureau of the Phoenix Chamber of Commerce, and Sincerely yours, 


inclosed herewith, studied in connection therewith, I ghall ask that RALPH H. CAMERON. 


INTERSTATH COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, March 9, 1926. 
IAneged unauthorized fourth-section departures of Southern Pacific 
in connection with rates to Arizona versus Mexico] 
Hon. aten H, CAMERON, 
5 United States Senate. 

My Dran SENATOR: Your letter of March 6, addressed to former 
Chairman Clyde B. Aitchison, inclosing a letter dated February 27 
from Mr. Roland Johnston, manager of the traffic bureau of the Phoe- 

“nix Chamber of Commerce, has been referred to me. Mr. Johnston 
submits with his letter copies of letters and exhibits purporting to 
show certain alleged departures from the fourth section of the inter- 
state commerce act resulting from rates maintained by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad to Guaymas, Mazatlan, and other points in Mexico lower 
than to points in Arizona, such as Phoenix and Tueson. Mr. John- 
ston's letter and the inclosures, whith include copies of a letter written 
by him to this commission under date of February 8, 1926, and of the 
reply thereto written by the seerctary of the commission under date 
of February 20, are returned herewith. 

While I regret that through oversight Mr. Johnston was not so 
advised in the secretary's letter of February 20, immediately upon 
receipt of Mr. Johnston's letter of February 8 the commission under- 
took an investigation of the situation alleged to exist. By February 
20 the facts had been developed to the extent indicated in the letter 
written Mr. Johnston on that date, and on that date the commission 
took the matter up with the Southern Pacific and is now in corre- 
spondence with that carrier with a view to having prompt action taken 
which will clear up the situation. I am not able at present writing 
to advise you what will be the outcome of the present steps being taken 
by the commission, but as soon as it is possible to do so the commis- 
sion will communicate further with you and with Mr. Johnston, giving 
full advice in the premises. 

Very truly yours, 
Josern B. EASTMAN, Chairman. 


Mr. LENROOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Since 
the time is to be divided under the direction of two Senators, 
one fayoring and the other opposing the bill, should the time 
he yielded by one of those Senators? For example, the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Luenroor] is speaking in my time. Should 
I yield to him openly, fixing the time, or leave it to his dis- 
cretion? I prefer to yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair suggests that the Sena- 
tor from Ohio yield to the Senator from Wisconsin, fixing the 
time. 

Mr. FHSS. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. KING. I observe that the Senator from Ohio has taken 
two mintites in making his statement. I hope it will be charged 
to him and not to those on the opposite side. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I am opposed to the pending 
bill because its passage would, in my judgment, benefit nobody 
except the water carriers. It would greatly injure the entire 
Middle West and in the long run would injure the very Inter- 
mountain States that are seeking particularly this legislation. 
At first blush, to permit any lower rate for a long haul than 
for a shorter one on the same line seems like a discrimination, 
but if the principle is correctly applied there is no such dis- 
crimination, and in the short time that I have at my disposal 
to-day I am going to discuss the principle involved in the mat- 
ter rather than any specific instances or rates. 

With the completion of the Panama Canal, which the Mid- 
die West helped to build with the rest of the country as well as 
the Intermountain States, it became possible for industries on 
the Atlantle coast to send their products by water to the 
Pacific coast at a much lower rate than the regular rail rate, 
and this has shut out industries in the Middle West from 
access to the Pacific coast market. Under ordinary conditions 
all such traffic would be entirely lost to the railroads, but the 
fact is that it costs the railroads practically the same amount 
of money to maintain their roadbeds and cars and other 
equipment and their general overhead expense as if a part of 
the traffic carried by water were carried over the railroads. 
Under existing law uo rate can be made that does not in- 
crease the net revenues of the railroads. Im this connection 
I want to make reference to a statement made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] on yesterday, 
Wherein he used this language: 

Does it not show to you the absurdity of the whole proposition? 
That is $15,000,000 gross, at what price? 


He was speaking of the $15,000,000 additional revenue which 
the railroads claim they would have received hud the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission allowed the departure from the 
fourth section on the 47 commodities that it refused to allow 
the other day. 
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The Senator from Nevada continued : 


Mind you, there is bound to be a net profit out of the $500,000,000 
because the rallroads are guaranteed 514 per cent. 


I am sure the Senator from Nevada did not mean that 
there was any such guaranty, because there is none. The rail- 
roads are entitled under the Constitution of the United States 
to impose such rates as will pay the reasonable operating ex- 
penses of the roads honestly and efliciently managed and a 
reasonable return upon the value of their property devoted to 
transportation use. This rate of 5% per cent is nothing more 
or less than the judgment of the commission as to what con- 
stitutes a reasonable return, But there is no guaranty of 
any kind in connection with it. The commission permits such 
rates as in its judgment will permit a return of 5½ per cent, 
but if the earnings under those rates do not produce that 514 
per cent return, the railroads do not get the 5% per cent. If, 
indeed, there is a loss, the railroads suffer the loss and the 
Government pays nothing. 

Under existing law no rate can be made that does not in- 
crease the revenues of the railroads. The only questions, 
therefore, in a departure from the provisions of the fourth 
section of the interstate commerce act are: Would the rate 
proposed add to the net revenues of the railroad? Would the 
railroads lose all or the major portion of such traffic except 
for such low rate? Would such rate discriminate against in- 
termediate points on the railroad? If the answer to the 
first question be “no,” there can be no departure. If the 
answer to the second question be “no,” there can be no de- 
parture. If the answer to the third question be “yes,” there 
can be no departure from the fourth section. I think that 
will be conceded by every Senator. 

Now, the commission has itself laid down what I think 
is clearly the proper rule with regard to departures from the 
fourth section. In the transcontinental cases of 1922 they 
said: 

In the light of these and similar conditlons we are of opinion and 
find that in the administration of the fourth section the words “ ret- 
sonably compensatory” imply that a rate properly so described must 
(1) cover and more than cover the extra or additional expenses in- 
curred in handling the traffic to which it applies, (2) be no lower 
than necessary to meet existing competition, (3) not to be so low 
as to threaten the extinction of legitimate competition by water car- 
riers, and (4) not impose an undoe burden on other traffic or jeopar- 
dize an appropriate return on the value of carrier property generally 
as contemplated in section 15A of the act, 


Those are the rules that the commission applies in passing 
upon departures from the fourth section, and, if correctly ap- 
plied, I challenge any Senator to show where any Intermoun- 
tain State can possibly be injured by the application of the 
fourth section so far as departures are concerned. The rule 
has been stated and the reasons for the departures from the 
fourth section in certain cases have been stated from the very 
beginning of the organization of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or the very inception of the fourth section relative to 
the long-and-short-haul question. Commissioner Cooley, one of 
the first commissioners and one of the ablest who ever sat on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, said what I shall read. 
I have not the date of the decision, but it was in connection 
with the case of the Louisyille & Nashville Railroad: 


It was fairly shown before us that instances exist, and may be found, 
along the route of petitioner's lines in the States of Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Georgia, Alabama, Mississipp!, and Louisiana where the competi- 
tion of waterways forces down the railroad rates below what it is 
possible to make them at noncompetitive poluts and still maintain the 
roads with success or efiiciency. The reason is that the carriers by 
water can perform the service at very much less cost than the carriers 
by land. The general fact is that rallroad rates for the transportation 
of property must approximate closely those which are made between 
the same points by steamer, and the steamer rates are generally, it 
not invariably, much below what the railroads can afford to accept 
upon all their business, 

In such cases, if competition Is maintained, more must be charged 
at interior points than can be obtained at the points of competition; 
and if the competitive rates are such as are productive of some gain, 
however slight, the noncompetitive points are likely to receive indirect 
advantage therefrom, while the competitive points have the larger and 
more direct benefit, and are afforded a choice of agencies in transporta- 
tion whose rivalry may fairly be expected to keep the cost down to a 
minimum. The interior points may haye no ground for complaint in 
such a case, provided the rates they are charged are in themselves just 
and reasonable, cyen though the fact be that in some eases more is 
charged for the short than for the long haul over the same line in the 
same direction, This general fact is recognized the world over; and of 
English railways tt has been often remarked that some of them would 
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be deprived of much of thelr value if they were not allowed to meet 
water competition by such concessions at the points of contact as the 
competition would compel, 


Mr. President, I stated in the beginning that the only inter- 
est, in my judgment, that would be benefifed by the passage of 
the pending bill would be that of the water carriers, and their 
benefit would be in permitting them to charge such rates as 
would enable them to receive excessive profits for the traffic 
which they carry by water, for it is the invariable rule that 
the water carrier makes a rate just enough below the railroad 
rate to get the business. 

It is rather curious, Mr. President, that we find here in the 
Senate of the United States practically the only champions of 
the water terminals are the Senators from the Intermountain 
States which do not have a single navigable river or water 
port within their borders, 

If the present condition constituted an injury to the water 
terminals of the United States, if it were going to drive ves- 
sels from the seas, is it not a little curious that ports like San 
Francisco, Seattle, Tacoma, and Los Angeles, on he Pacific 
coast, and many ports upon the Atlantic coast, are not favoring 
the pending proposition? They are interested in the main- 
tenance of water competition, of course, because it is that that 
gives them their advantage to-day ns against the interior of 
the country; and yet we find every one of them, without a 
single exception of which I know, opposed to the pending bill. 
So, really, Mr. President, it does not scem to me that the „on- 
cern of our friends from the Intermountain States for the 
maintenance of water competition can be very persuasive. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield merely for a question, for my time 
is limited. 

Mr. ODDIE. I will ask the Senator if he does not think that 
there may be other reasons for pressing the pending measure 
than the reasons he has just indicated? 

Mr. LENROOT. In my judgment there is no reason, be- 
cause it will not destroy water competition, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, under the law itself as it now stands, 
is prohibited from permitting any railroad rate that will de- 
stroy water competition. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT,. I can not yield to the Senator. 
30 minutes. 

Mr. BLBASE. 


I have only 


I merely wish to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will yield merely for a question. 

Mr. BLISASE, Does not the Senator think that the reason 
why the large ports and towns are opposing the pending bill 
is because they want to force freight into those ports and 
towns in order that they muy transmit it to the interior sec- 
tions of the country? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I presume it is true that 
every large city which has transportation by water also wants 
the advantage of transportation by rail as well; but the last 
thing that they would desire would be the destruction of water 
competition. 

Mr. ODDIE rose. 

Mr. LENROOT. I can not yield further, 

Mr. President, I want to say a word about the “ reasonably 
compensatory” rate which has been so greatly criticized. I 
understand the statement was made that in the act of 1920, 
when the fourth section was amended and the words “ reason- 
ably compensatory” were inserted, it was the thought of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee and it was the intention of 
Congress to make the. words “reasonably compensatory” 
synonymous with “fully compensatory.” That could not pos- 
sibly be, because if the language were to be used in that sense 
then there could not be any departure in any case from the 
fourth section of the act, for if the long haul is fully compensa- 
tory then any higher rate to any intermediate point would be 
exorbitant aud not justified by the act. It seems to me there is 
no possible escape from that position, and it seems to me further 
that the commission has given the only interpretation possible, 
and that is that the rate for the long haul, if it is to be lower 
than for the short haul, must be a rate that, after all out-of- 
pocket expenses are paid, will add to the net revenues of the 
railroad, 

Mr. President, let us see where the Intermountain States are 
injured. Suppose, by reason of water competition, the water 
carrier carries all of a certain kind of freight, and that but for 
the passage of this bill the railroads might carry a portion of it, 
thus increasing their net revenue. Under the Constitution 
they are entitled to a reasonable return upon the value of their 
property, and if we deprive them of that increase on the long 
haul, does it not follow as surely as night follows day that 
they will be entitled to increase their present intermediate 
rates, and therefore instead of this bill being a benefit to the 
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Intermountain section it would in the long run be an injury to 
them and result in an increase of rates? 

Oh, but, Mr. President, I understand that the jobbing houses 
feel that if this bill shall be passed the railroads will, as to 
many commodities, reduce rates to the water terminals and 
then, in order to secure such rates, will also reduce the rates to 
all intermediate points. Granted for the sake of the argu- 
ment, but if that be true what then follows? It is absolutely 
certain that such action would decrease their net revenues, und 
if their net revenues were decreased what would follow? 

The railroads would be entitled to an increase of rates on 
all the farm products of the Intermountain States. So that the 
result would be to punish the farmers of the Intermountain 
States for the benefit of a few jobbers who it is hoped will 
establish themselves there. There is no escape from that 
proposition, Mr. President, as it seems to me. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
one question? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield for one question. 

Mr. GOODING. I put in the Record yesterday the fact that 
the Southern Pacific—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I can not yield for a speech, 
merely for a question. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to say to the Senator—— 

Mr. LENROOT. No; do not say anything to me; I merely 
yielded for a question. 

Mr. GOODING. Very well. 

Mr. LENROOT. With reference to that, Mr. President, we 
have heard a great deal about the eastern rates. Here is an 
illustration. Grapes from California to New York take a rate 
now of $1.78 a hundred, but grapes from New York to Cali- 
fornia take a rate of $3 a hundred, nearly 100 per cent higher 
than the eastbound rate. Is there any complaint upon the 
part of the western growers because they have as low a rate 
as that? If, however, this bill should pass and there should be 
no opportunity for relief; and, indeed, if the commission 
should be compelled to repeal the orders permitting departures 
on eastbound traflic, what would happen to the farmers of the 
Intermountain States? Their rates would be increased. There 
can be no escape from that conclusion. Are Senators more in- 
terested in the agricultural industry of the Intermountain 
States than in the business of the jobbers of those States? 

But it is said the western railroads have paid and are pay- 
ing excessive demands, That may be; but if that is true, the 
remedy is not the passage of this bill, but application to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to reduce their general level 
of rates; aud it ought to be done if the statement of the 
Senator from Idaho holds good to-day as well as some years 
ago, when he related the stock dividends and cash dividends 
paid by some of the railroads west of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. President, one other thing. It has been stated here 
time and again that under this bill it is not proposed to inter- 
fere with departures from the fourth section now in existence. 
In the first place, if that be true, here is a discrimination that 
is proposed to be made permanent with reference to one 
locality that has secured a departure as against another lo- 
cality that has not. But, Mr. President, I do not so read this 
bill. In my judgment, this bill will compel the Interstate 
Commerce Commission if it shall carry out its intent and 
purpose as rapidly as may be to repeal and set aside every 
order permitting a departure from the fourth section, The 
language is general, and the proviso recites: 


I yielded 


That such authorization, on account of water competition, as may 
be lawfully in effect on December 7, 1925, shall not be required to 
be changed except upon the further order of the commission. 


That, of course, would relieve the railroads of any penalty 
by reason of the violation of the fourth section so long as 
these orders remained in effect; but it clearly would be the 
duty of the commission to follow the law and at the earliest 
possible moment to issue an order setting aside every single 
departure now existing with regard to the fourth section. 

Mr. President—I have only a few minutes left—the other 
day, in the speech of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], in 
pointing out a certain coal situation that existed in the East, 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] asked him if the 
Senator's contention did not propose to deprive a coal mine 
of the advantages that it had by reason of its location. 

Mr. President, that leads me to say that the passage of this 
bill in its present form will tend to build up monopoly; and 
taking the very instance of the coal mine, if the departure 
had not been permitted in that case, who would have gotten 
the benefit of that refusal? With the permission for de- 
parture there was competition between the two, competition 
based upon a reasonable profit; but without that the coal 
mine would get the difference between the rate by rail and 
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the rate by water, just shaving under enough to get the Dusi- 
ness, ond the result would be simply to add to the profits of 
the coal mines and increase the price of coal to the consumer, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. Following exactly the same idea, is not the 
effect and purpose of this to deprive the interior country of the 
natural advantage which it has by being nearer to the source 
of supply? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; certainly not. If it were not for the 
Panama Canal, of course, there would be no such condition as 
we now Dave; but we are deprived in the Middle West just as 
much, I will say to the Senator, as he is in the Intermountain 
States by reason of the existence of the Panama Canal. That 
is a physical fact. That presents a condition that no law can 
change, so fur as water competition is concerned, and we have 
to face that fact. The result is that if railroads are not per- 
mitted in some cases to depart from the fourth section, facto- 
ries will be driven from the Middle West to the Atlantic coast, 
where they can ship all of their products by water to the Pacific 
coast. 

Is there any injury to anybody so long as the lower rate 
does increase the net revenue of the railroads, from permitting 
a part of that traffic to go by rail? If it does not increase the 
net revenue it can not be done at all. Nobody in the Inter- 
mountain States will be injured, unless it might be some few 
jobbers, and I can not for the life of me see how they are 
affected, because if a commodity goes to Seattle or goes to 
Portland entirely by water, assuming that the water rate is 
not increased, could not the Portland or Seattle jobber compete 
against the Intermountain States by reason of their water rate 
just as effectually as they do to-day? ; 

So, Mr. President, notwithstanding the fact that the present 
condition does greatly injure the Middle West, if this bill were 
based upon a just principle, if it would really benefit the Inter- 
mountain States, I should be inclined to favor it; but if there 
le any trouble with the situation to-day it is not with the 
fourth section as it stands, but it is with its application; and in 
view of the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
last week, I do not see how any complaint can be made con- 
cerning its application, for in my judgment the commission 
leaned over backward in its decision last week as against the 
application of the railroads with regard to certain commodities. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I appreciate, as I said in the 
beginning, how at first blush the present condition seems like 
a gross discrimination against the Intermountain States; but 
unless it can be shown that the passage of this bill will give 
to the Intermountain States lower, rates on westbound traffic 
that will be compensatory, that will add to the revenues of the 
railroads, as well as upon the Pacific coast terminals, and un- 
less it can be further shown that such rates on westbound trafic 
will not ultimately increase the rates on farm products of the 
Intermountain States, then there is not any possible justifica- 
tion for this bill. Because it seems clear to me, Mr. President, 
that under a proper application of section 4 as it stands there 
can be no benefit from the passage of the bill to the Intermoun- 
tain States, that there is injury to the Middle West, and that 
the only result eventually will be to increase the water rates 
und increase the profits of water carriers. I can not bring my- 
Self to the support of the bill. 

I want to say just one word as an illustration of how it 
affects the Middle West. It appeared in the hearings before the 
committee. Wisconsin paper manufacturers some years ago 
fonnd that Sweden was shipping paper into the port of New 
Orleans at a price so low that it was impossible for the Wis- 
consin paper manufacturers to compete with Sweden upon the 
existing railroad rate, and they made application for relief 
under the fourth section. If that had not been granted, what 
would have happened? Would the intermediate points between 
Wisconsin and New Orleans have profited at all by failure to 
grant that relief? Of course not. On the other hand, Wiscon- 
sin laborers in our paper mills would have been deprived of 
employment for the making of a certain amount of paper in 
our own country, and we would have permitted it to be made 
in a foreign country. That is what happened with reference 
to paper in Wisconsin; and yet Senators would pass a law 
bere that would be iron-bound and rigid in its terms, that never 
under any circumstances would permit relief of that character. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a 
question. Would he permit the use of freight rates to protect 
the paper industry of this country? 

Mr. LENROOT. To the injury of anybody else? No; cer- 
tainly not, but—I have only two minutes 

Mr. GOODING. Was not the first applieation that was made 
by the paper mills of the Senator’s State made as against the 
eastern paper mills, from the eastern coast? 
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Mr. LENROOT. No; 1 do not so understand. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to tell the Senator, then 

Mr. LENROOT. No, no; I have not any time, 

Mr. GOODING. I will tell him in my own time, then, be- 
cause I remember when he refused to permit the consideration 
of the freight rate when we were making up a tariff for the 
protection of the farmer. 

Mr. LENROOT. Exactly. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator did that; did he not? 

Mr. LENROOT. Les; I did; and I still maintain the same 
position. 

Mr. GOODING. Now, the Senator would use it in the in- 
terest of his own paper mills. 

Mr. LENROOT. No. I have two minutes, I think. I still 
maintain the same position; but I say to the Senator that 
where we can make a rate that injures nobody, that increases 
the net revenues of the railroads, benefiting the intermediate 
points by reason of that increase of net revenue, and at the 
same time we can help an American industry through the em- 
ployment of American workmen as against a foreign industry 
and foreign workmen, I am in favor of that kind of a proposi- 
tion. The Senator apparently is not. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; I am in favor of protection, but I 
want the freight rates figured on farm products that come in 
competition with foreign farm products as well as foreign- 
made paper. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I would apply exactly the 
same rule with reference to departures from the fourth section 
in favor of farm products as against foreign products; but the 
Senator is not willing to do that. That is the difference. 

Mr, President, I see that my time has expired. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that the 
Senator has two minutes left. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the main thing the Senator 
seems to be worried about is the water transportation and the 
intermountain country. He is afraid, as he says, that this bill 
will help nothing but the water transportation. 

It is a strange thing that the water transportation is fight- 
ing for this bill, That shows the idiocy of the water trans- 
portation if he is right. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to me? It would help water transportation, but he 


admits that it would injure the jobbers in the interior. Let us 
get that into the RECORD. 
Mr. PITTMAN. I am not going to make a speech. I have 


done my share of the speaking for several days. I want to 
make a statement so that I may sce if I understand the 
Senator. It would appear from the Senator's argument that 
water people are so crazy that they do not realize that this 
does not help them. As a matter of fact, the competition be- 
tween water carriers where there were no railroads has been 
so severe that it has been difficult to maintain water trans- 
portation. The people who have the regular lines running 
through the Panama Canal are complaining about the tramp 
steamers, over whom they have no control. Water trans- 
portation is one thing that no one has ever been able to 
monopolize, 

That is one answer to the proposition. Another answer is 
this: The farmers of the Middle West are just as anxious 
for this bill as anyone on eurth. They are unanimously for 
it. Why? There is a theory, you understand, that a railroad 
has to earn so much, and it does in law, because the Congress 
permits it to do so, and we have gone so far as to say that 
5% per cent is a reasonable rate, which is an instruction to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission so to fix their rates that 
the railroads will earn that, It is said that we guarantee it. 
I do not care what you call it. The Interstute Commerce 
Commission themselves have said that if we lower the rate 
on that part of the freight at the terminal points we will have 
to raise it somewhere else to get the necessary returns for 
the railroads. 

Senators keep talking about lowering a compensatory rate. 
Another Senator is going to discuss the compensatory-rate 
question. The Interstate Commerce Commission recently said 
that the railroads had not shown that the rates asked by 
western roads were compensatory; that in all the testimony 
they had not shown anything but out-of-pocket cost for haul- 
ing. It is not adding to the revenues; it is lowering them; 
and observe what the railroads did, sir. At the same time 
that they asked to lower the rates 30 per cent to the ter- 
minal points they asked to raise them 5 per cent at the in- 
terior points; and why? The total revenue had to be main- 
tained at the expense of the interior, 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I will use my two minutes 
now. I will say to the Senator {hut if the lowering of a rate 


involved the ratsing of rates to the intermediate points the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would have no power to 
grant relief under the fourth section, and I know of no case 
where it has done so. 

' Mr. PITTMAN. The Interstate Commerce Commission pay 
no attention whatever to sections 2 and 3 in the considera- 
tion of this matter, and that is exactly the reason why it has 
become necessary for the Congress of the United States to 
take away from them their discretion. 

Mr. LENROOT. I deny that they have any such discre- 
tion. 

Mr. PITTMAN. They have been utilizing and violating a 
discretion that they do not possess, then. 

Mr. LENROOT. I know of no such ease. 

Mr, PITTMAN. That is the difference between the propo- 
sitions. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President ‘ 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, several days ago when the Senate 
was considering the independent offices appropriation bill I 
submitted some observations upon the bill which is now before 
us, and stated that when the measure was formally before the 
Senate for consideration I would amplify and complete my 
remarks, - 

The remarks T made then were withheld until T had an oppor- 
tunity to complete what I desired to say. My remarks then, 
and what I shall now state, will appear in the Recorp as one 
address. 

Mr. President, the measure before us is of transeendent im- 
portance to the intermountain section as well as to other sec- 
tions of our country. Moreover, it involyes a principle which is 
important to the entire country—to railroads and to the public 
generally. Any question relating to transportation is of vital 
interest to the people, particularly where there is great in- 
dustrial activity and the products of field and farm and mill 
and mine are of large proportions. 

The material progress of a people largely depends upon trans- 
portation. Indeed, it may be said that without means of com- 
munication and intercourse between nations progress would be 
arrested and civilization retarded. There would be a reversion 
to the troglodite stage and to the most primitive conditions. In 
ancient times, when land transportation was limited to the most 
primitive methods, the prosperous and progressive communities 
and states were found upon the shores and banks of oceans, 
seas, lakes, and rivers. The wind and the sail, and the boats 
propelled by human hands, carried the limited products of the 
people to the markets, unimportant though they were, of the 
known world. The shores of the Mediterrancan Sea were dot- 
ted for hundreds and, indeed, thousands of years with powerful 
cities, made great and populous by their maritime trade. 
Wealth results not alone from production, but from distribu- 
tion and consumption. It were idle to produce from field and 
mine and mill unless instrumentalities exist to carry the prod- 
ucts to consuming markets. The transportation problem is a 
vital and 2 continuing one. 

Before the days of railroads there was developed in the 
United States a considerable volume of coastal trade and of 
river traffic. Canals were built, and upon our rivers and 
streams boats in lurge numbers carried the products of the 
people from producer to consumer and united remote parts of 
the country and brought the people into close relations. It was 
found that water transportation was cheap and of the highest 
utility. s 

As our railroads were built, water transportation progres- 
siyely declined. The genius of America manifested itself in 
feverish efforts to gridiron the United States with railroads. 
The period from 1850 to 1900 is an epic in the history of our 
country. It records the achievements of great builders and en- 
gineers and the construction of nearly 300,000 miles of rail- 
roads, binding all parts of this Republic together, thus con- 
tributing not alone to the material prosperity of the people, but 
to their unity and to their economic and political solidarity. 

But this tremendous railroad expansion, important and 
beneficent as it was, brought some evils which marred its 
achievements and its victories. It drove the boats from our 
rivers and inland streams and destroyed water transportation. 
Unfortunately railroad management in many instances became 
selfish and oppressive. Rivalries between railroad systems re- 
sulted most disastrously not only to the railroads themselves 
and their stockholders, but to the public generally, and par- 
ticularly to certain sections or parts of our country. Railroad 
seandats became frequent, and powerful financial interests used 
railrond corporations as if they were mere pawns upon the 
chess board. Stockholders were robbed, bona fide investors 
were despoiled of their property, and the public were the vic- 
tims of immoral, irrational, and cruel conspiracies and practices, 
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The interests of the public were lost sight of in these mad 
and destructive policies. Many sections of the country were 
discriminated against fn order to contribute to the development 
of favored areas, and certain industries and business enter- 
prises were aided by rebates and other vicious and illegal 
practices to the injury and often to the destruction of com- 
petitors. 

These unjust and oppressive methods and policies wrought 
incalculable harm to the business of the country and to im- 
portant sections of the Republic, Congestion was brought about 
in various sections, and starvation and atrophy in other parts, 
Ambitious men, perceiving bow their material and business in- 
terests might be advanced by the control of tranzportation or 
as a result of discrimination in freight rates in their behalf, 
sought control, directly or indirectly, of railroad Facilities. 

This policy has resulted in industrial congestion which has 
proven disadvantageous to the growth of the country and to 
the best interests of the people. It is possible economies may 
result from the centralization of industrial plants and great 
manufacturing centers. But it urbanizes too much and con- 
eentrates in a limited section of the country too large a propor- 
tion of the population. 

It would be far better for the agriculturists of the United 
States if manufacturing plants were operating in all parts of 
the country. It would be better for the health and the moral 
welfare of the people if there was a diffusion of industrial en- 
terprises and in all States there were found great manufactur- 
ing plants instead of having the manufacturing industry con- 
centrated in a limited number of communities. 

Discriminations upon the part of railroads have contributed 
to this centralization of the manufacturing interests of the 
United States. Why should not more of the cotton of the 
South be manufactured into cotton fabrics in the States in 
which cotton is grown? And why should not our woolen fab- 
rics be manufactured in the regions where wool is produced? 
The railroads have favored a policy which compelled the trans- 
portation of raw materiuls thousands of miles in order to be 
manufactured into finished products. They have then carried a 
portion of the finished products back to the region of the raw 
materials. This has given the railroads freight both ways. 
Perhaps it has helped the railroads, but it has injured the 
people. 

President Harding criticized the scheme of adjusting freight 
rates in such a way as to attract industries to some centers 
and repel them from others. I ask to have inserted in the 
Record, without reading, an excerpt from one of his messages 
to Congress, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The existing schomo of adjusting freight rates has been favoring tha 
basing points until industries are attracted. to some centers and re- 
pelled from others. A great volume of uneconomic and wasteful trans- 
portation has attended, and the cost increased accordingly. The 
grain, milling, and meat-packing industries afford ample illustration 
and the attending concentration is readily apparent. The menaces In 
concentration are not limited to the retarding Influences on agriculture. 

Manifestly, the conditions and terms of railway transportation ought 
not to be permitted to Increase this undesirable tendency. We have a 
just pride in our great cities, but wo shall find a greater pride in the 
Nation which has a larger distribution of its population lu the country 
where comparatively self-sufficient smaller communities may blend 
agriculture and mannfacturing interests in harmonious belpfuiness and 
enhance good fortune, Such a movement contemplates no destruction 
of things wrought, of investments mado, or wealth involved. It only 
looks to the general policy of transportation of distributed industry 
and of highway construction to encourage the spread of our populi- 
tion and restore the proper balances between city and country. The 
problem may well have your earnest consideration, 


Mr. KING. There has been altogether too much concentra- 
tion of population and congestion of industry at certain centers 
in this country because of discriminatory freight rates enjoyed 
for decades by certain cities and which, by their beneficiaries, 
are now regarded as vested rights. Discrimination in the 
nature of rebates, drawbacks, aud secret and private rates, 
which was formerly rampant in the country, has been de- 
stroyed by the act to regulate commerce, but the regular rates 
for rail transportation built up by an infinite number of private 
bargaining deals between railroads and shippers and communi- 
ties is a veritable labyrinth of inequality and discrimination 
between communities and between commodities with respect to 
transportation by common carriers of the United States. 

This muss of rates is called in transportation parlance “the 
rate structures.” It is a veritable crazy quilt. of inconsistent 
and arbitrary and iliogieal rates in which every community 
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having an advantage over its natural competitors thinks that 
it has yested interest, aud to defend this interest fights any 
changes which are proposed for the purpose of equalization and 
rationalization. The competition of coustwise shipping, inter- 
coastal shipping, and the potential competition of river trans- 
portation are the only potential needs to really equalize and 
rationalize the rate structure, and water competition can not 
operate to equalize and rationalize the rate structure, if the rail 
carriers are to be permitted to put in special rates to destroy 
water competition to the few points at which water competition 
is actually available. 

The railroads, by their rebates, discriminations, and unjust 
practices, aroused the country to such an extent that Congress 
in 1887 was compelled to act. 

One of the most vicious and injurious practices was to 
charge for a long haul no greater rates than were established 
for short hauls or hauls to intermediate points. It is obvious 
what the results will be where this policy is pursued. The 
intermediate points will be compelled to pay for the losses or 
lack of profits resulting from the Jong haul, and the most dis- 
tant points will profit and be built up at the expense of the 
intermediate points. This policy, as applied to the West, tended 
to aggrandize the Pacific coast ports, but it was disastrous to 
the Intermountain States. 

Under the policy the railroads could ruin and did ruin see- 
tions aud districts and States, economically and industrially, 
and in so doing they could and did build up and enrich other 
sections of the country. With the high freight rates from the 
East and from the West to the Intermountain States it was im- 
possible for the inhabitants of that section to compete in any 
line of industry with other sections of the country. If they 
produced abundantly of wool, the rates to the manufacturing 
markets of the Bast were so high that frequently the producers 
of wool were forced into bankruptcy and the transportation 
charges upon all commodities shipped from the East or from the 
West to the intermountain region were advanced to such high 
levels because of the enormous freight rates that it impoverished 
the people to procure them. 

As Senators know, for many years it cost no more, and in 
some instances it cost less, to ship from the Atlantic coast to 
the Pacific coust and back to Reno, Salt Lake City, and Boise, 
und other intermountain points, than it did to ship the same 
commodities from the Atlantic coast to the points referred to. 
It cost more to ship commodities produced in the intermoun- 
tain regions to the coast than it did to ship similar articles 
from the Atlantic coast or the Chicago district to the coast. 
Upon every hand the Intermountain States had freight barriers 
erected against it. It seemed as if there was a conspiracy to 
prevent that great section of our country from developing and 
from investing capital to convert the raw materials, of which 
it has a great abundance, into finished products. And, as I 
haye stated, other sections of the United States were -dis- 
cviminated against and similar barriers were erected, which 
resulted in retarding their industrial and economic development. 

Prior to the enactment of the fourth section it was a common 
condition for rates to be made froin Chicago to Salt Lake City 
which were equal to the rate from Chicago to San Francisco 
and back to Salt Lake City. This is a typical case which will 
illustrate the situation in the Intermountain States. The dis- 
tance from Chicago to San Francisco is 2,270 miles. The dis- 
tance from Chicago to Salt Lake City is 1,525 miles, which 
means that if the distance from Chicago to San Francisco be 
divided into three units, that the distance from Chicago to Salt 
Lake City is two of these units. Under the old practice which 
obtained in many cases the merchants of Salt Lake City for 
two units of actual railroad service were compelled to pay a 
rate for a unit of service which was double the rate charged 
San Francisco per unit of service on the same commodity. 

There were, indeed, cases where the discrimination was 
greater than this. There were cases where steel was actually 
shipped to San Francisco and back to Utah points at a mate- 
rial saving in freight charges over the charges which would have 
been imposed if this steel had been stopped in transit in Salt 
Lake City. The fourth section prevents this practice to a cer- 
tain extent. That is, the railroads can not charge double the 
rate for u unit of service against Salt Lake City and in favor 
of San Francisco, but they are limited to charging 150 per 
cent per unit of service as against 200 per cent per unit of 
service as measured by the San Francisco rate. That is why 
I say the fourth section only went part way in a proper equali- 
gation of freight rates as between Chicago and San Francisco 
and Chicago and Salt Lake City. 

It is no wonder that the people of the intermountain region, 
with memories still fresh of the wrongs suffered before the 
enactment of the fourth section, desire to intrench themselves 
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in the partial advantage they have gained against rate dis- 
crimination and are appealing to Congress to make the advance 
which they have gained permanent, and to prevent the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission from violating the fourth section 
to their detriment, or rather to prevent the transcontinental 
carriers from making repeated and ever-recurring applications 
for the violation of the fourth section to the detriment of the 
intermountain region. As advantageous as the fourth section 
is to this region, its advantages will be enhanced if the fourth’ 
section be made permanent in its application to the intermoun- 
tain country, and if no exceptions or violations be allowed to 
transcontinental carriers upon tle one ground upon which all 
these applications are made, namely, the cut rates to prevent 
traffic from passing from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast 
through the Panama Canal. Under the strict application of the 
fourth section a rate of $1.56 from Chicago to the Pacific coast 
means a rate of $1.50 from Chicago to Salt Lake City. It 
means that the rate per unit of service for San Francisco is 
50 cents and that the rate per unit of service for Salt Lake 
from Chicago is 75 cents; that there is a maximum, permanent 
discrimfation against Salt Lake City equal to 50 per cent 
when measured by the Sun Francisco rate. 

Without reading, I ask to insert at this point a few excerpts 
from an article written by Judge McChord several years ago, 
dealing with the discriminations, rates, and inequitable prac- 
tices of carriers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


MONUMENTS EVIDENCING 


Without objection, it is so 


RUINOUS EFFECTS OF 
RATES 

Many of these factories prove to be failures, and a ride over the 
country to-day discloses crumbling smokestacks in many towns and 
Villages as grim monuments to the dead hopes of their projectors. Not 
all of these were properly located; many of them were the result of 
the dreams of some inventor of a sbort cut to wealth, but most of 
them should have survived, and would have done so except that influ- 
ences were at work that made success impossible. Among the chief of 
these was the fact that the railroads favored certain manufacturing 
centers in tle way of facilities and rates. 

The freight trafic manager's business was to secure tonnage for the 
particular railway by which he was employed. Long hauls, in large 
lots, afforded attractive business that added to the aggregate of the 
returns to the carrier from his efforts and led to his preferment by 
those higher up in the control and management of the roads. Com- 
petition for business at points reached by several railroads was keen 
and incessant, The more railrouds that served a particular point the 
keener the struggle between rival traffic officials for business. For 
many years previous to 1910, and by many roads until 1906, rebates 
were paid to secure business to such an extent that officials have 
frankly admitted in evidence in proceedings before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that few carriers pretended to collect more than 
80 per cent of the advertised rates on shipments from competitive 
points. Railroads were built from business centers to business centers, 
Some reached the objective points by short, direct routes and others 
by long, Indirect routes. The latter, in order to do business at the 
competitive points, met the rates named by the short line, meanwhile 
maintaining higher rates at shorter-distance points on their own line. 
In the same way, competition by boats on our inland and constwise 
waterways was met by all-rail carriers until transportation by water, 
so far as our inland rivers are concerned, has been nearly abandoned. 

The inducement to give the Jarge shipper and all shippers for 
manufacturing centers an adequate supply of cars, transit privileges, 
switching arrangements, ete., was ever present, and the force of 
competition operated in favor of such shippers, 

These considerations rendered it impossible for the factory at the 
small town to compete in the sale of its products with a factory 
producing the same product at the larger and more-fayored city. The 
result was that the factory in the small town ceased to operate, and 
its employees were compelled to scek employment in the centers of 
production. * * * 

Relatively, the same facilities should be furnished the factory that 
ships 1 carload a day as the one that ships 10 or more carloads. 
The opportanity to do a manufacturing business at a profit should be 
afforded at any point in the country. The supply of raw material 
and the possible field of consumption will dictate the location. * + * 


LONG-AND-SHOKT-TAUL 


Mr. KING. The Interstate Commerce Commission, in its sec- 
ond annual report, commented upon the injustices resulting 
from the rate system then in force. Without reading, I ask 
that the following excerpt from the report be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING 
ordered. 


OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 

The sense of justice received a shock when one was told that the 
small dealer lu the country town was made to pay three times as 
much for the carriage of his goods as the city merchant paid upon a 
Jike quantity for even a greater distance, and a well-founded feeling of 
diseontent arises among many people when it can sce things done under 
the protection of its law which seem to be plainly and unmistakably 
unjust. The advantages growing out of frelght rates and discrimina- 
tory charges were referred to in the Sacramento-Santa Rosa case (29 
I. C. C. 03). The commission there suid: “There can be no question 
bout the great commercial advantages which accrue to the towns hav- 
dng these rates. In the contest for new factories, to the industries 
looking for locations on the Pacific coast, the town with these rates has 
an advantage which can not be overcome by its rivals not blessed with 
buch rates. New factories moan more, workers, more money, more 
houses, and more people in general. The record of these 
cases shows that, although the fact that the raflroads have published 
tariffs eliminating San Jose, Santa Clara, and Marysville from the 
coast or terminal points has been known only a few months. Already 
these three have felt the disadvantage of the possibility of ultimately 
losing such rates. San Jose, for example, has been unable“to secure 
new industries because of the absurdity of its terminal-rate position.” 


Mr. KING. ‘The sitnation became so intolerable that Con- 
gress determined to prevent the evils resulting from the dis- 
criminatory rates adopted by the railroads, and particularly 
those arising from the practice of compelling intermediate 
points to pay the same, and in some instances higher, rates 
than were imposed for transporting similar commodities to 
more distant points. 

Congress, by section 4 of the interstate commerce act, which 
was enacted in 1889, believed that it had effectually dealt with 
and prevented a continuation of this evil practice, Section 4 
provides that it shall be unlawful for any common carrier to 
charge or receive any greater compensation in the aggregate 
for the transportation of passengers or of like kind of property 
under substantially similar circumstances and conditions for a 
shorter than for a longer distance over the same line and in 
the same direction. Authority, however, was given the com- 
mission to grant a departure from these provisions in “ special 
cases,” but only after investigation by the commission. 

This section was a remedial statute’ and was enacted to 
deal with an existing, well-recognized, and universally con- 
demned practice injurious to many sections of the United 
States, and in its broad and general effects disadvantageous 
to the entire country. 

Congress conceived that there might be some contingency, 
some special case where for ‘a limited period it would not be 
unjust for the carrier to receive as great compensation for a 
shorter as for a longer distance. The Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. Prrrman] has just stated that Congress had in mind 
catastrophies, such as floods or droughts, failure of crops 
through unseasonable weather conditions, or pestilence—some 
abnormal and unusual, and, I was about to say, unnatural 
situation, which—for the benefit of the section itself and for 
the country generally—called for a relaxation of the specific 
and unmistakable prohibitions against these discriminatory 
rates laid down in section 4. 

Mr. President, it is obvious that section 4 must be construed 
in connection with the other provisions of the act. ‘Sections 
1, 2, and 3 of the same net provide for reasonable and non- 
discriminatory rates. 

It has been and still is the contention of many able lawyers 
and many shippers that a proper construction of sections 1, 3, 
and 4, and, of course, all must be construed together, pro- 
hibited such discrimination as would arise from granting lower 
rates for a long haul than for a short haul, Moreover, it is 
a principle of statutory construction that the evils sought to 
be remedied are to be taken into account in the construction of 
remedial statutes. Accordingly, as stated, it was the view of 
the people that the act of 1887 prohibited, once and for all, 
the evils resulting from granting lower rates over the same 
road and in the same direction for a long than for a short haul. 

However, the comniission and the courts took the view that 
the words— 


under substantially similar circumstances and conditions— 


permitted the railroads to depart from the provisions of section 
4, which made it unlawful for a common carrier to charge or 
receive greater compensation for a shorter than for a longer 
distance over the same line in the same direction, the shorter 
being included in the longer distance, and to continue the evil 
practices which had aroused such universal disapproval through- 
out the country, but they allowed the railroads to be the 
judges in determining, when departures from the fourth section 
were made, whether the conditions and circumstances were 
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“substantially similar” to those which fixed the rates for 
other commodities to intermediate points. 

Under the construction placed upon the act the discrimina- 
tions resulting from charging lower rates for the long haul than 
for the short haul continued. The act was practically nullified 
by this construction placed upon it, and the people continued 
to be subjected to the inequitable and discriminatory practices 
against which they had revolted and which they believed the 
act of 1887 would terminate. The provisions of the statute 
iste provide that upon application to the commission it 
might— 
in special cases after investigation be authorized to charge less for a 
longer than for shorter distances for the transportation of passengers 
or property— 


were entirely disregarded, and without authorization the con- 
demned practices against which the statute was leveled were 
continued, 

The Supreme Court of the United States in the Intermountain 
Rate case (234 U. S. Repts. 472), as I interpret the language, 
placed a narrower construction upon section 4 than that given 
it by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The court declared 
that the— 
power in the carrier primarily to meet competitive conditions in any 
point of view, by charging a less rute for a longer than for a shorter 
haul, has ceased to exist, because to do so, In the absence of some 
special authority, would not only be inimical to the provisions of the 
fourth section but would be in conflict with the preference and dis- 
crimination clauses in the second and third sections, 


These words and other language found in the opinion of the 
court are equivalent to a declaration that, for the purpose of 
mecting competition, the commission may not modify section 4 
and impose discriminatory rates, which would be the effect If 
the same rates were granted for a long haul as for a short haul. 
The discretion of the commission to grant relief from the opera- 
tions of the fourth section must be.a sound one, not a capricious 
one; it must be based upon evidence resulting from investiga- 
tion and special acts or conditions; that is, one out of the ordi- 
nary course of events, one coming with the definition of a con- 
tingency or a situation not readily to be anticipated. I repeat 
that it is clear that competition is not and can not be a special 
case. But if it shall be conceded that water competition pre- 
sents a special case, the amendment to the 1887 act imposed a 
condition which must be met by the carrier before any modifica- 
tion of section 4 can be obtained. The carrier must show, in 
order to charge any greater compensation for a shorter thau 
for a longer distance, that the charge made is reasonably com- 
pensatory for the service performed, and an investigation must 
be made by the commission, and their findings must be that 
the compensation reccived is reasonably compensatory. 

The commission in determining this question must always 
keep in mind that whatever discretion they have must be a 
sound legal discretion— 
as to whether the request should be granted compatibly with a due 
consideration of the private and public interests concerned and in view 
of the preferences and discrimination clauses of the second and third 
sections, 


I may add that the exception or proviso in section 4 is only 
of local signification and application. The special case referred 
to is one which is peculiarly local and not general or nation 
wide in extent. 

The construction placed upon section 4 by the railroads and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was unsatisfactory to the 
people and to Congress, and in 1910 section 4 was amended by 
eliminating the words “under substantially similar circum- 
stances and conditions.” It further amended section 4 by add- 
ing the following: 

Whenever a carrier by railroad shall in competition with a water 
route or routes reduce the rates on the carriage of any species of 
freight to or from competitive points it shall not be permitted to in- 
crease such rates unless after hearing ‘by the Interstute Commerce Com- 
mission it shall be found that such proposed increase rests upon changed 
conditions other than the elimination of water competition. 


It will be observed that the important provision in the origi- 
nal act which left to the commission the discretion to determine 
what were “substantially similar circumstances and condi- 
tions“ was stricken out. The additional provision just quoted 
does not anthorize the commission to grant departures from the 
fourth section merely for the purpose of eliminating water com- 
petition. 

I submit there is nothing in tle 1910 act which authorizes the 
commission to modify section 4 and permit carriers to charge 
less for longer than for shorter distances for the trausporta- 
tion of passengers or property. 


1926 


T referred to sections 1 and 2 of the 1887 act to regulate com- 
merce. Section 1 provides that all charges for service rendered 
by_carriers— 
shall be reasonable and just, and every unjust and unreasonable charge 
for such xérviee is prohibited and declared to be unlawful. 


Manitestly the same rates charged for a longer than a shorter 
haul, or higher rates for a shorter than the longer haul, are not 
reasonable or just and therefore are wNawful. 

Section 3 of the same act makes it unlawful for any common 
carrier to make or give any undue or ubreasonable preference 
or advantage to any particular person, company, firm, corpora- 
tion, or locality, or subject any person, and so forth, to any 
unreasonable prejudice or disadyuntage in any respect what- 
soever, 

The language would seem to be susceptible of but one in- 
terpretation—that to charge more or as much for transporting 
freight or passengers to intermediate points as to terminal 
points would constitute an undue or unreasonable preference 
or advantage and would also result in an wnreasonable 
prejudice and disadvantage to the intermediate shipper or 
passenger. 

It is clear that the 1910 amendment denied the right of the 
earrier to determine whether such conditions or special cases 
or cireumstances existed as to permit departures from the 
fourth section; and as stated by Commissioner Campbell in 
the case of Palmine Co. v. I. C. R. R. Co. (87 I. C. C. p. 27), 
the commission’s authority to grant any application is spe- 
cifically limited to special cases, and such application must 
embody fucts which purport to present a “special case.” 
Neither the public nor Congress was satisfied with the in- 
terpretation placed by the commission on the 1887 act as 
amended by the act of 1910. 

Accordingly, in 1920, Congress, in the general railroad trans- 
portation act, amended section 4 and provided that authority 
to charge less for longer than for shorter distances, for the 
transportation of passengers or property could only be granted 
by the commission if special cases after investigation; but the 
commission were forbidden the right to grant a permit to the 
earrier to establish any charge to er from the more distant 
point than is not “reasonably compensatory for the service 
performed.” However, where a circuitous rail line or route 
existed, then authority might be granted to meet the charges 
of a competitor whose line or route was more direct. The 
1920 act further provided that wherever a carrier by railroad 
shall in competition by a water route or routes reduce the 
rates to or from competitive points, it could not increase the 
rates, unless after hearing the commission found that the pro- 
posed increase rested upon changed conditions other than the 
elimination of water competition. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that much casuistry has been 
used in defining the words “reasonably compensatory.” It 
must be borne in niind that Congress intended to prevent dis- 
crimination and to give vitality to the long-and-short-haul pro- 
visions of section 4. The special cases referred to, which might 
possibly warrant an exception to the rigid application of the 
rule, were of infrequent, unusual, and extraordinary character. 
Moreover, the rates proposed to be established, and for the 
establishment of which permission was sought, must be “ reason- 
ably compensatory.” 

The discussions in the Senate, when the 1920 act was passed, 
indicated that it was the intention of Congress to prohibit the 
injustices and discriminations which had been and were then 
being practiced upon certain sections or parts of the country 
from being continued. Congress believed that the long-and- 
short-haul provisions of section 4 had not been properly inter- 
preted, or at least that the provisions of the section under 
which it was claimed departures from the proyision in estab- 
lishing rates might be granted. It is manifest that Congress 
did not regard the possibility of water competition as the basis 
of a “special case” calling for modification of section 4. The 
langnage of the section negatives the idea that water competi- 
tion, whether actual or potential, was to be regarded as a 
sufficient reason to warrant the commission in authorizing the 
carrier to charge less for a longer than for a shorter distance. 

In construing the 1920 act the provisions of section 500 must 
be given due consideration. It is there declared— ` 


to be the policy of Congress to promote, encourage, and develop water 
transportation, service, and facilities in the United States and to foster 
and prevail in full yigor rail and water transportation. 


These words clearly indicate that Congress regarded water 
transportation as important, and that it was to be promoted to 
the same extent as rail transportation. Congress never con- 
ceived that the existence of water transportation should be re- 
garded as a special case or as sullicient reason for modifying 
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section 4 and granting permission to carriers to discriminate 
in rates against intermediate points in favor of terminal points, 

If rail rates from Chicago or the Atlantic coast to the Pacific 
coast are Jess or ure the sume as rates. to intermediate points, 
then section 4 is violated, and water transportation is discrimi- 
nated against, and the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
authorizing such discrimination, is net promoting water trans- 
portation, but is discriminating against it. 

When the act of 1920 was under discussion Senator Cum- 
MINS, Who is generally regarded as the author of that act, in 
discussing the meaning of the words “reasonably compensa- 
tory,” said: 


A compensatory rate, I assume, means a rate which will enable the 
railway company charging it to defray the cost of maintenance and 
operation and that will also bear its just share of the return upon 
capital. 1 take it that the word “compensatory” is used in that. 
sense. Therefore, in the case put by the Senator from North Carolina, 
if the charge for the longer distance was not a compensatory charge, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission would have no authority to grant 
the right to charge more for transporting the sugar, or whatever it 
may have been, over the shorter distance than it charged for transport- 
ing it over the longer distance. I think this amendment will go very 
far toward correcting the manifest abuses which have crept into the 
law. I think that the Interstate Commerce Commission couhl have 
prevented very many of those abuses by proper and correct rulings 
upon the law as it is, although I do not criticize it In that respect, for 
its work has been very difficult. 


Tt will be noted that the able Senator, who has for so many 
years been connected with the Interstate Commerce Committee 
of the Senate, and who has given extensive study to railroad 
problems, declares in effect that the amendment to section 4 
was intended to correct the “manifest abuses which have crept 
into the law.” He further states— 


that the Interstate Commerce Commission could have prevented very 
many of these abuses by proper and correct rulings upon the law as 
it Is. 


A compensatory rate, obviously, as stated by Senator Cums- 
MINS, means one which will defray the cost of maintenance 
and operation and that will also bear its just share of the 
return upon capital. And yet we are told by the opponents of 
the pending measure that if the rates cover the out-of-pocket 
cost they are reasonably compensatory, particularly if they 
show a small margin of profit. ; 

In the hearings before the Senate committee on the 19th 
of January this year, Senator Cussons stated that 


he could not see how one could sustain the discrimination involved in 
charging more for a shorter than for a longer haul unless it can be 
proven that it costs less to render the service over the longer route 
than over the shorter one. 


And the representative of the railroad association stated 
that— 


that proposition had never been proposed. 


It was beld in the Transcontinental Cases (74 I. C. C. p. 
71) that 


In the light of these and similar considerations we are of the opinion 
and find that in the administration of the fourth section the words 
“reasonably compensatory" implied that a rate properly so described 
must 

1. Cover and more than cover the extra or additional expense jne 
curred in handling the trafic to which it applies. 

2. Be no lower than necessary to meet existing competition. 

3. Not be so low as to threaten the expansion of legitimate competi- 
tion of water carriers. 

4. Not impose on undue burden on other traffic or jeopardize the 
appropriate return on the value of carrier property generally, as con- 
templated in section 15-A of the act. 


Without pausing to discuss this definition, it is to be observed 
that since 1887 the carriers, as well as the commission, have 
applied the principles mentioned in the above paragraphs 1, 2, 
and 4. They have held the lower rate for the longer distance 
must pay something more than the additional cost of handling 
and to impose no undue burden upon other traffic. The defini- 
tion given by the Interstate Commerce Commission is not satis- 
factory. It is somewhat difficult to determine what burden 
would “jeopardize a proper return on the value of the prop- 
erty.” Nor can it be determined what would be sufficiently 
low to threaten the extinction of legitimate competition of water 
carriers. 

Mr. Frank Lyon testified before the Senate committee in 
January upon this question. He is a man of experience and 
ability and he gave it as his opinion that the commission's 
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definition of “reasonably compensatory” is their old definition 
of “ out-of-pocket cost.” 

Senators will recall that it was declared for the first time in 
the 1920 act that both rail and water transportation must be 
fostered and maintained in full vigor. The provisions of that 
act clearly meant, as indicated by Senator Qumatins, that the 
commission should not have the power to fix any rate whatever 
not reasonably just and fair, and that a rate so low as to not 
reasonably compensate for the cost of transportation would 
not meet the requirements of the law. It was the view of Con- 
gress that both the act of 1887 and 1910, in so far as those acts 
dealt with the question of loug and short hauls, were to pro- 
hibit, except in extreme cases us I have indicated, the fixing 
of rates for the shorter haul as high or higher than those 
established for the longer haul. 

Senate bill 575, which we are now considering, is not dealing 
with any local situation. It is dealing with the great trans- 
continental freight policy. It is dealing with the question as to 
whether or not the transcontinental railroads shall by cut rates 
be permitted to prevent the intercoastal traffic through the 
Panama Canal, and as a necessary incident to these cut rates 
build wp the wealth and prosperity of the Pacific Coast States 
and increase their capacity to drain away from the infermoun- 
tain region the wealth which the production and consumption 
of the intermediate intermountain country creates. For more 
thau half a century the development of the intermountain re- 
gion of Utah, Idaho, Arizona, Nevada, and those parts of 
Oregon, Washington east of the Sierra Nevada range, has been 
handicapped and retarded by the arbitrary, unfair, and dis- 
criminatory freight rates imposed upon this region by the trans- 
continental railroads, 

There has been a progressive mollifieation of these unfair con- 
ditions through a period of years, but many of the discrimina- 
tions exist and persist and constitute an unfair handicap on 
the business of the intermountain region. It was the fourth 
section which gave this region some relief from these arbitrary 
exactions. The fourth section did not grant adequate relief. 

But the enactment of section 4 was a great step forward and 
afforded a sort of half-way relief toward justice which the 
intermountain region is fighting now to maintain, and to con- 
solidate their position the States of the intermountain region 
and their people are asking that Congress pass this bill, Senate 
575, in order to take from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
discretion to authorize violations of the fourth section for the 
further benefit of the Pacific Coast States and to the detriment 
of the Intermountain States. 

I do not mean to say that the bill before us is limited in its 
application to the Intermountain States and regions which I 
have just mentioned. It applies to yarious sections of the 
United States, and if enacted into law will prove of incalculable 
benefit to the Atlantie coast sections as well as to contiguous 
sections which might roughly be denominated as the littoral 
section. The entire eastern section of the United States, cer- 
tainly as far west as Pittsburgh, would be injuriously affected 
if the numerous applications by transcontinental roads now 
pending before the commission should be further pressed. 

The decision just rendered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission upon the applications of certain transcontinental lines 
to reduce rates on commodities from points originating west of 
the Indiana State line to the Pacific coast terminals, while of 
very great importance to the intermountain section, does not 
weaken the argument of those who are pressing the passage of 
the pending bill. The commission denied the application of a 
number of western transcontinental carriers who sought relief 
from the provisions of the fourth section and to reduce rates on 
certain commodities from points in eastern defined territory to 
Pacific coast terminals lower than are applied at intermediate 
destinations. The principal commodities embraced in the ap- 
plication are iron and steel articles, paper and paper articles, 
ammunition, cotton piece goods, lard substitutes, paint, rosin, 
and soap. The origin territory extends from Chicago on the 
east to Denver on the west, but includes also some group sea 
points east of Chicago. 

The most important origin group, however, is within what 
is known as the Chicago territory. The carriers contended 
that the modification of the rates to the Pacific coast ports, 
froin the origin territory referred to, would aid the manufac- 
turers of the Middle West and place them more advantageously 
and justly upon a rate equality with eastern competitors, who, 
because of their location on or near the Atlantic seuboard, en- 
joy the advantages of cheaper water transportation. 

The intermountain region opposed the applications, insisting 
that the proposed rates would impose an undue burden upon the 
same character of traffic destined to intermediate territory; 
that they would be unduly preferential to the intermedinte 
territory and create fourth-section depurtures not covered by 
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the application. They also insisted that the proposed rates 
would not be compensatory between the terminals and would 
therefore impose unfair and unjust rates upon the commodities 
shipped to intermediate points. Eastern manufacturers and 
shippers also opposed the application, contending that the relief 
sought was based on market competition rather than water 
competition and that the law should not warrant departures 
from the fourth section to meet market competition. 

As Senators know, the decision in this ense was not unani- 
mous. Commissioners Esch, Meyer, and Aitchison dissented 
from the majority opinion, and Commissioner Hall took no part 
in the case. Commissioner Woodlock’s concurring opinion rests 
upon different reasons or considerations than those stated in 
the majority opinion. He states that the main consideration 
influencing him— 


is the present unsettled state of the canal in regard to vessel rates on 
coast-to-coast business. 


He believes that it is important to place the canal rates under 
the regulative jurisdiction of the commission with a view to 
maintaining coast-to-coast rates. What his decision would be 
if this were done is conjectural. Commissioner Lewis's decision 
seems to be substantially that taken by Commissioner Woodlock. 

It is apparent that the decision, while important, does not 
finally settle the question nor, indeed, the issues directly pre- 
sented in the transcontinental applications. 

The result of the applications, while gratifying to the regions 
affected, does not bring that complete assurance which is to be 
desired; indeed, it leaves the principle involved in the legisla- 
tion before us undetermined and permits the sword still to 
remain in the hands of those who may use it for the destruction 
of the intermountain regions, as well as other sections of our 
country. It has been stated by soine that the decision made by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission ought to end all efforts to 
secure the passage of this or similar legislation. 

Mr. President, I do not assent to this view. The danger is 
still imminent and the rights of the people can only be pro- 
tected by the pending bill or a similar measure being enacted 
into law. ‘The commission will again be importuned by trans- 
continental carriers to grant relief from the fourth section. 
The situation is so uncertain that the manufacturers, jobbers, 
distributers, and mercantile interests generally, as well as the 
farmers, ranchers, miners, and the banks, are kept in a con- 
stant turmoil of uncertainty as to competitive freight rates. 
Business in the regions involved will be unsettled and can not 
become settled until this uncertainty is finally eliminated. 

Enterprisers can not embark upon new outlays of capital 
unless they can depend upon certain fundamental conditions 
with respect to transportation. So long as these conditions are 
uncertain and therefore undependable, business can not pro- 
ceed by its normal course and processes and investment can 
not be made with any assurance that the existing factors will 
continue and that calculations of profits and estimates of busi- 
ness risk involved in these factors may be made within the 
limits of the error of human judgment, as distinguished from 
changes imposed by the arbitrary will of either the carriers 
or the commission, which no business man can foresee or 
estimate. 

In the same decision from which I have quoted (74 I. C. C. 
48) it is stated that— 


It clearly would defeat the intent of Congress to foster transporta- 
tion by rail and water in full vigor if the rail carriers were permitted 
at practically Httle or no profit to themselves to operate so as to 
deprive water carriers of trafiic which the water carriers would natu- 
rally handle. Moreover, it must be borne in mind that where “ out- 
of-pocket"’ theory is used as a rate basis there is inevitably thrown 
upon the rest of the traffic the task of providing the bulk of the net 
return contemplated in section 15 (a). Too wide an extension of the 
out-of-pocket theory would transpose the entire burden of meeting 
other fixed charges upon only a part of the traffic carried. 


This statement, it seems to me, if properly applied, forbids 
departures from the fourth section or the granting of permis- 
sion to carry freight from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific 
coast or from the Chicago district to the Pacific coast at the 
same rates as ure applied to intermediate points, and would 
inevitably throw upon the rest of the traflic, and certainly 
upon the trafic to intermediate points, the burden of pro- 
viding the bulk of the net return which must be realized by the 
carriers in order to comply with the provisions of the trans- 
portation act, 

Mr. Justice Brewer, in the case of Chicago & North Western 
Railway Co. v. Dey (85 Fed. 870), states thut 


Compensation implies three things: Payment of cost of service, in- 
terest on bounds, and then some dividend. Cost of service implies 
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skilled labor, the best of applinnees, keeping of the roadbed) and the 
cars and machinery and other appliances in perfect order and ropair. 
» The same rule obtains as to engines, machinery, roadbeds, 
cte., and it may be doubted whether even the legislature, with all its 
power, is competent to relicve railroad companies whose means of 
transportation are attended with so much danger from the full per- 
formance of this-obHgetion to. the public. The fixed charges are the 
interest on the bonds. This must be paid, for otherwise foreclosures 
would follow and the interest of the mortgagor swept out of existence. 
The property of the stockhelders can not be destroyed any more than 
the property of the bondholders. Each has a fixed and vested interest 
vhich ean not be taken away. 


I insist that the three things implied by the word “com- 
pensution,” as stated by Justice Brewer, are implied in the 
words “reasonably compensatory.” Carriers may not establish 
or maintain unreasonable rates or charges. It means, there- 
fore, that their rates must be “reasonably compensatory,” not 
“~“anreasonably compensatory.” The rates must yield revenues 
to cover the cost of service and maintain the railroad system 
in a reasonably satisfactory condition and meet the interest on 
bonds and other fixed charges, and then provide a fair or rea- 
sonable dividend. I think this view is supported by the state- 
ment of the Supreme Court in the case of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad v. North Dakota (236 U. S. 580), where the court 
said, that 


In determining the cost of the transportation of a particular commodity 
all the outlays which pertain to it must be considered. We find no 
basis for distinguishing In this respect between so-called “ out-of- 
pocket" costs or “ actual" expenses, and other outlays which are none 
the less actually made because they are applicable to ail traffic instead 
of being excinsively Incurred in the trafic in question. Iulustratlons 
are found in outlays for maintenance of ways and structures, general 
expenses, and taxes. It is not a sufficient reason for excluding such 
or other expenses to say that they would still have been incurred had 
the partieulur commodity not been transported. That commodity has 
been transported, the common carrier is under a duty to carry, and the 
expenses of Its business at a particular time sre applicable to what it 
docs carry. 


It is obvious that it weuld not promote or develop or en- 
courage water transportation if the railroads were permitted 
to violate section 4 in order to materially reduce the tonnage 
carried by boats. We are familiar with the fact that many of 
the companies operating boats in intereoastal trade failed 
during the past few years. If there is active competition be- 
tween the railroads and the water transportation companies, 
the latter will suffer seriously and. perhaps be driven from the 
seas and Inland waterways. 

The inland cut rates established by the railroads from time 
to time haye practieally driven all boats from our rivers and 
inland streams. The Government has already spent more than 
$1,300,000,600 in the improvement of rivers and harbors, and 
notwithstanding the expenditure of this tremendous sum. out 
of the common funds of the country, Congress has permitted 
the railroads to pursue a policy of rate discrimination which 
has actually prevented the use of the waterways of the country 
for the service of the public, It would seem that there is but 
one remedy for this condition and that is to forbid rail car- 
Tiers to cut rates to meet water competition, or, rather, to take 
away from the Interstate Commerce Commission the power to 
permit rail carriers to put in special and discriminatory rates 
for the sole purpose of preventing the normal use of the water- 
ways of the country. 

Rail carriers ought to be compelled to rationalize their rates 
as to all points served by the carrier coneerned, whether these 
points be river ports or ocean ports, or merely interior com- 
munities. If a carrier decides to lower its rates because of 
water competition either upon riverways or upon seaways, the 
carrier ought to be compelled to bring down its whole rate 
structure accordingly. There is no other way in which the 
influence of water competition may be exerted to equalize and 
rationalize railroad rates. 

The through rates between great terminals, many of which 
are river and water ports, are, generally speaking, the rates 
which are made upon a competitive basis. It is these com- 
petitive through rates between great terminals which should 
control the intermediate rates, and one principle of this con- 
trol—indced, the only one thus far enacted into law—is that 
the rate for the shorter haul shall not be greater than the rate 
for the longer haul, the effeet of which is to make the Iong-haul 
rate 2 maximum whieh other rates on the same line shall not 
exceed. This principle ought to be applied to all points served 
by the carrier. The long-haul rate ought to be applied as a 
maximum for all intermediate distances on the carriers system 
without regard to the fact as to whether or not the inter- 
mediate distances to be affected are between points on the main 
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line of the carrier or upon the Hne for which the long-haul 
maximum rate was fixed. In other words, the schedule of 
rates published by the carrier to the points served by it ought 
to be consistent and harmonious within themselves. 

Justice to the public should be satisfied with nothing less. 
The fourth section is a step in this direction, and it ought to 
be subject to no such qualification or exception as is frequently 
invoked as against the competition of intercoastal traffic 
through the Panama Canal. Thie primary purpose of the 
eonstruction of the canal in its commercial aspects will be 
entirely thwarted unless the competition of the canal is free 
of itself und also free in its effect upon the general railroad 
rate structure of the country in all of its tamifications and ex- 
tensions.. The railroad carriers ought to be required to equalize 
their rates as between communities and commodities without 
regard to the level of the rates themselves. The level should 
be fixed from the standpoint of adequate revenues to the car- 
rier. Equalization as between communities and commodities 
ought to be required as a matter of justice and sound policy 
unaffected by any other considerations whatever. 

Ali the productions of the interior of the country which are 
not consumed or produced must move toward the seaboard in 
one direction er another, And these products moving toward 
the seaboard, whether to intermediate points or to ports, finds 
their way into the through lines of traffic by the shertest pos- 
sible connection, and if the rates on these through lines be 
rationalized and equalized the benefit to the country would 
be disseminated. to every community. 

It must be considered in any comprehensive view of this 
problem that Chicago is the railroad center of the United 
States, and that through rates are made from Chicago to every 
Important port upon the seaboard— ast, South, and West. 
There is a remarkable equality in the distances from Chicago 
to the Atlantic and Gulf ports and from Chicago to the Pacifie 
ports. The rail distanee from Chicago to Boston is 1,040 miles. 
From Chicago to Galveston it is 1,100 miles. These ports may 
be taken as the extreme points of the triangle of which one leg 
may be used as a radius to describe the coast from Galveston 
to Boston. The distance from Chicago to Charleston is 1,021 
miles; from Chicago to Savannah is 1,027 miles; from Chicago 
to Jacksonville is 1,088. miles. 

The great ports on the Atlantic seaboard are New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Norfolk. The distance from Chi- 
cago to New York is 909 miles; from Chicago to Philadelphia, 
817 miles; from Chicago to Baltimore is 824 miles; and from 
Chicago to Norfolk is 952 miles. The important Gulf ports 
are New Orleans, Mobile, and Pensacola. The distance from 
Chicago to New Orleans is 930 miles; from Chicago to Mobile, 
929 miles; and from Chicago to Pensacola, 912 miles. 

To facilitate traffie from Chicago and intermediate points to 
Atlantie and. Gulf ports these ports ought to be entitled to 
the same rates which are made to the port most favorably 
situated, so that the ports could compete for outgoing traffic 
originating in the interior of the country, and the policy of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ought to be to conjoin rail- 
road lines so as to produce through lines and through serviee 
from Chicago to each of these ports. 

It is perfectly feasible, by the proper conjunction of existing 
rail lines, to produce two independent through lines from 
Chicago to Boston; eight lines from Chicago to New Tork; 
three lines from Chicago to Philadelphia; three lines from 
Chicago to Baltimore; three lines from Chicago to Norfolk; 
two lines from Chicago to Jacksonville; three lines from 
Chicago to New Orleans; two lines from Chicago to Galveston; 
upon which the competitive rates between Chicago and these 
ports would be equalized upon a rational basis, which, in turn, 
would be reflected upon the entire intermediate rate structure 
of the territory tributary to the Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

Between Chicago and the Pacific ports the equality of dis- 
tances is even more remarkable. The distance between Chicago 
and San Francisco is 2,271 miles; from Chicago to Seattle, 
2,198; from Chicago to Portland, 2,253 miles; and between 
Chicago and Los Angeles is 2,231 miles. The average is around 
2,250 miles. This affords ground for uniform rates from Chi- 
cago to points on the Pacific coast over the lines which serve 
particular ports. Existing rail lines may be so conjoined as to 
produce three independent through lines from Chicago to Se- 
attie and to Portland, two independent direet through lines 
from Chicago to Sun Francisco, and tliree independent through 
Unes from Chicago to Los Angeles. 

By this method competition between the ports will be facili- 
tated and competition in service between Chicago and each of 
the ports will be promoted in the most effective manner. The 
through rates from Chicago to Pacific ports under the fourth 
section are maximum: rates for all intermediate points: on the 
line of the carriers concerned. This condition should admit 
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of no exceptions; that is the purpose of the pending bill as far 
us any exceptions in favor of Panama Canal competition is con- 
cerned. To admit such discretionary power in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to grant such exceptions means retro- 
gression in the movement for the progressive equalization and 
rationalization of rates for the great country between Chicago 
and the Pacific coast. 

This bill therefore, out of a proper consideration of the fac- 
tors involved and out of Aue regard for sound public policy, 
should become law, and from the standpoint of the fourth sec- 
tion, further progress should be made to prevent the gross 
discrimination which are exemplified in the fact that the 
interior cities in the mountains are paying 50 per cent more 
per unit of service for the carrying of freight from Chicago 
than are the ports on the Pacific coast. It is to the interest 
of the country at large that there be a more equal distribution 
of the population and of the industries of the country, and that 
the tendency to concentrate and congestion ought not to be pro- 
moted by artificial, unequal, discriminatory, and unjustifiable 
differences in rates for the transportation of commodities, 
rates which are based upon no known principles, but are the 
Survival of primitive conditions and of lawless practices which 
should not be allowed to obtain and to thwart the equal develop- 

„ment, economic progress, and prosperity of the country and of 
all its communities and industries. 

Mr. President, the Panama Canal to June 30, 1925, cost more 
than $375,000,000. It was constructed hy all the people of the 
United States and not for the benefit of the Pacific coast alone 
or any particular section of our country. The benefits derived 
from the canal and the competitive rates for intercoastal and 
transcontinental transportation inure to the benefit of the whole 
country, and especially to the interior of the country under 
measures which should be taken by Congress to cause such com- 
petitive rates between the seaboard to be reflected in corre- 
sponding and equalized reductions of rates to and from interior 
points in the country. 

It can be said, I think, with assurance that one of the pur- 
poses of the Panama Canal was to rationalize and equalize 
transcontinental freight rates and for that matter to nid in the 
equalization of all other freight rates, It would be the grossest 
kind of injustice and unfair reflection upon the intent of Con- 
gress to contend that the construction of the canal was to give 
advantage to the ports and particular communities of the 
Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts. 

Yet the animus behind the opposition to this bill proceeds 
upon that very theory. The coastal cities have a natural ad- 
vantage which can not be denied them by any enactments of 
legislation. Their ports are open to the mercantile fleets of the 
world, They are open to coastwise ships and to intercoastal 
ships. They have great rail terminals and direct rail com- 
munication with Chicago and the interior of the country and 
the benefit of through rates and through service. These coastal 
connnunities are prosperous to a large extent by reason of the 
production of capital and the work of the great interior parts 
of the country. They are prosperous because of the exports 
and Imports which pass through their gateways to and from 
the interior part of the country. 

There is no enyy upon the part of the interior sections De- 
eause of the growth and development of these great seaboard 
communities, but the inhabitants of the former believe that 
they are entitled to justice in the matter of transportation 
charges, which mean equity and equality for infreight and pas- 
senger rates. It would scem that upon any sound principle a 
rate of $1.50 from Chicago to San Francisco should mean a rate 
of $1 from Chicago to Salt Lake City. The bill before us does 
not go that far. It only assures that the rate from Chicago to 
Salt Lake City shall not exceed $1.50, where the rate from 
Chicago to the Pacific is the same. 

The coast States are entitled to the benefits of their positions 
fs ocean ports and as termini of great transcontinental lines, 
but they are not entitled to thwart the growth of other sections 
of our country by discrimination in the charges for trausporta- 
tion of freight over rail lines which are common to both sections 
of our country. 

Mr. President, the Shipping Board, charged with the duty of 
promoting water competition, gave evidence of their opposition 
to the applications of transcontinental roads for perinission to 
modify section 4 in order to meet water competition from the 
Chicago district to the Pacific coast. On the 28th of February, 
1924, this board protested by resolution against these applica- 
tions and declared that affirmative action would seriously in- 
jure our coastwise trade. 

I remeinber that an exhibit was offered by Mr. Garrow dur- 
ing the hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Committee in 1924. This exhibit showed the total westbound 
tonnage through the Panama Canal in 1923 to be 8,277,225 
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tons. This was only 1.2 per cent of the westbound tonnage of 
the 13 transcontinental railroads. In other words, there were 
carried by boats from coast to coast, through the canal, the 
number of tons which I have just mentioned as against the 
enormous tonnage carried by the railroads, represented by 
98.8 as against the base of calculation of 100. 

The tonnage passing through the canal from coast to coast 
in the same year, exclusive of oil, amounted to 5,586,724 tons, 
but the tonnage of the 13 roads referred to for the same year 
increased from 226,800,000 to 271,600,000, an increase of ap- 
proximately 45,000,000 tons over the preceding year. And the 
increase in the year 1923 over 1922 amounted to more than 
32,000,000 tons. 

The mere recitation of these figures shows the absurdity of 
contending that there is any necessity for a modification of 
section 4 in order to meet water competition through the canal. 
It is obvious that the purpose of the applications for modifica- 
tion of section 4 of the transportation act is to destroy all 
water competition and to render the Panama Canal yalueless 
for commercial purposes. 

The tonnage of our railroads doubles every 10 or 12 years © 
and the demands for rail facilities are greater than the railroad 
companies are able to meet. For a number of years it has been 
difficult to secure capital for railroad expansion, and unless 
more capital is soon available the railroads will be unable to 
meet the growing demands for rail transportation. There are 
many commodities, among them being coal, ores, castings, ma- 
chinery, and many articles where quick delivery is not of vital 
importance, which in many instances should be carried by boats 
and barges. Germany’s canals and waterways are utilized for 
the transportation of this class of freight. It would seem as if 
our policy had been to deliberately destroy water transporta- 
tion. The measure before us is a movement toward promoting 
and protecting water transportation. 

I submit, Mr. President, that there should be cheaper trans- 
portation rates; that there should be material reductions in 
rail charges. The condition of agriculture furnishes incontro- 
vertible reasons to justify this statement. If we can develop 
our inland waterways and coast-to-coast transportation can be 
continued and increased, agriculture, as well as all industries, 
will receive incaleulable benefits. My recollection is that our 
railroads handle each year more than a billion and a half tons 
of freight. The railroads west of Chicago carry more than 
650,000,000 tons. And yet with this enormous tonnage efforts 
are being made to destroy the intercoastal carrier instrumen- 
talities. 

I referred a few moments ago to the fact that a number of 
corporations engaged in coastwise and intercoastal trade were 
forced into bankruptcy because of intense rail and water com- 
petition. The Shipping Board sold to various corporations 
vessels which it owned. The purchasers endeavored to develop 
water transportation, but most of them failed and the Goyern- 
ment in many instances was compelled to take back the ships 
which it had sold. The aggressive policy of the railroads and 
the sharp competition which was encountered drove these ships 
from the seas. Obviously. a decrease in the rail rates from 
coast to const or from the Chicago district point of origin would 
be a further attack upon water transportation. 

The bulk of the freight through the canal and the Pacifie 
ports consists of iron and steel. The rail rate from the steel 
centers to Baltimore is 31 cents, and from Baltimore to the 
Pacific coast 40 cents. To this must be added insurance and 
other charges. The differential between all rail and rail and 
Water, coast to coast, does not exceed 3 cents. It will be ob- 
served that any material reduction in rail rates to the Pacific 
coast would destroy transportation through the Panama Canal. 

My recollection is that the applications made by the trans- 
continental railroads for permission to depart from section 4 
would result in materially lowering the rates to the coast and 
would increase rates to intermediate points from 20 to 40 per 
cent. These petitions and others which will be filed seek to 
“penalize the interior and intermediate points, particularly the 
Intermountain region, in. order to effectually embargo all coast- 
to-coast water traffic. : 

In the application recently considered by the commission there 
was no request to reduce rates on steel products from the At- 
lantic ports or from Pittsburgh; but from Chicago—900 miles 
from tidewater—the Pacific coast rate was to be reduced from 
$1 to 80 ceuts, while from intermediate points, from 100 to 
1,500 miles less, no reduction whatever was to be made- 

It is true some parts of the Middle West support the appli- 
cations, just denied by the commission, for lower rail rates to 
the Pacific coast in order to compete with the Atlantic rate by 
way of the canal. Market competition is desired by these inter- 
ests, not water competition. To grant lower rail rates, as I 
have indicated, would injure, if not destroy, water competition 
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from coast to coast and would materially injure yarions scc- 
tions of the United States, particularly the intermountain 
regions, 

If the rates proposed in the applications for relief had heen 
in effect in May, Jung, July, and August, 1923, the loss of 
revenue to the carriers upon iron and steel artides alone would 
hive been more thin $207,000, and the losses upon various 
other articles would have brought the entire deficit up to 
nearly $900,000. Aud the diversion of this freight from Pitts- 
burgh aud other steel centers to the Atlintic coast, in order 
that it might be carried by rail across the continent, would 
huve resulted in a loss of freight to eastern carriers from the 
sivel-producing centers to the eastern coast, and, of course, it 
would have reduced the freight carried by bouts to the extent 
of the entire tounage carried by rail, 

It will thus be seen that both rail and water transportation 
would have been injuriously affected, and in addition the people 
between the Mississippi River and the intermountain region 
would have been penalized in order to make up the losses 
which the application of the transcontinental rates would pro- 
duce in carrying freight at the reduced rates. If the applica- 
tions had been granted and had been in effect for the year 1923, 
there would have been a Joss to the eastern rails and to the 
water transportation companies operating through the canal 
and from coast to const of millions of dollars. 

If the transcontinental applications should be renewed and 
granted, undoubtedly applications would be made for depar- 
tures from the fourth section in order to obtain the Missis- 
sippi River traffic, limited as it is. Senators must not forget 
that the development of inland water transportation in the 
long run benefits the railroad companies because feeders are 
developed which will increase the rail tonnage. Manifestly it 
would be inequitable if the advantages which the Chicago dis- 
trict seeks were permitted by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Chicago and the district which it represents have an 
advantage over the East, regardless of water competition. For 
instance, the rate on lumber from Everett, Wash., to Chicago is 
$0.72 and to New York only $0.91; on canned salmon from 
Everett, Wash, to Chicago $1.05, and to New York the same 
rate is charged. On canned goods from Maine and Maryland 
points to Everett, Wash, $1.85; from Iowa to Everett, Wash., 
FI. On fish, dry and salted, Pacific to Atlantic coast, $1.28; 
from Atlantic to Pacific const, $2.825. Grapes from California 
to Ohio and New York, $1.78; New York and Ohio to Cali- 
fornia, $3. 

Much has been said during the debate about the number of 
westbound empty cars. I thiuk a careful analysis of the testi- 
mony before the committee will establish that the contention 
is devoid of merit. 

Mr. M. L. Countryman, vice president and general counsel 
of the Great Northern Railroad, in a letter to the 9 
Review, of Spokane, Wash., said: ? 

As far back as the records extend, conditions have been prnGticAIy 
the sume ns at present—there was no fourth-section relief in 1923— 
that is, It has always been necessary to haul empty cars westbound to 
take care of the eastbouud londings. Canal competition has not ma- 
terially changed the situation in that regard. The fact is that our 
eastbound tonnage has been about double our westbound tonnage dur- 
ing a long series of years, 


Mr. Donnelly, president of the Northern Pacific Railroad— 
page 515 of the House hearings—stated: 

Forty per cent of the total tonnage of that railroad was lumber, for 
which they are obliged to move cars empty westward. 


In the Senate committee hearing—record page 525—he said 
that these empty cars start to move west— 


chiefly from the eastern terminals, the Minnesota Transfer. * * + 
If you unload anything at Butte or Spokane, you drop it right straight 
on to the coast. You very seldom turn the car back. 


The testimony shows that for the first months of 1925 the 
record of the transcontinental lines was much better, the ratio 
of empty cars to total car movements being 29.9, as compared 
with the western district 34.5 per cent, and the entire United 
States 35.3 per cent. And this was the case without any fourth- 
section relief and in spite of uncontrolled water competition. 
The hearings also show that, with or without Panama Canal 
competition, the ratio of empty-car movement in the western 
district has always been lower than that of the United States as 
a whole. 

One of the most inteligent arimea testifying before the 
Senate committee was Mr. W. S. McCarthy, of Salt Lake City. 
He has given years to an OION GA study of freight rates and 
railroad problems generally. He states, at page 475 of the 
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hearings, that he has never heard any responsible railroad man 
seriously declare that if the railroads are required to forego 
fourth-section relief aud apply all terminal domestie rates us 
maximum at intermediate points the railrouds will retire from 
the coust business. He further testified that if iron and steel 
export traffic is so desirable that in order to obtain it rail lines 
voluntarily make a rate from Chicago to San Francisco of 40 
cents per hundred, it is absurd to suppose that they would 
spurn the same domestic tonnage at a rate of 50 cents for 
identical service or for much shorter hauls. 

Mr. President, there are many poluts which I should like to 
discuss, but my time lias expired. 1 believe that Senate bill 
575, known as the Gooding bill, should receive the support of 
the Senate. It establishes a proper and just rule of conduct to 
be observed by the railroads and by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It points the way to the rectification of in- 
justices, and will prevent discriminations which haye been 
and are so injurious to industry and to many sections of our 
country. 

1 appeal for relief in behalf of the Intermountain regton—in 
behalf of a section of our country which hus suffered for years 
because of unjust transportation charges. Congress should set 
its seal of disapproval upon the interpretation placed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission upon the fourth section of 
the transportation act. It should say to the people that they 
will no longer be subjected to practices and conditions which 
have retarded the development of thelr section und denied 
them the industrial progress and prosperity which the resources 
of their States justify and demund. I sincerely hope that the 
bill before us will promptly be enacted Into law. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I rise simply to make a 
Statement, not to make a speech. 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina five 
minutes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The long-and-short-haul clause is a part of 
the law to-day, with a proviso, of course, but the principles of 
the Gooding bill are in the law to-day. Sixteen years ago there 
was some argument upon this subject on both sides of the 
Chamber, The same arguments were made then that are made 
now, some Senators contending one thing and some another, 
pro and con, After consideration of the subject for about two 
weeks, very able speeches being made then, as have been made 
now, on the bill, I introduced an amendment, which will be 
found in volume 45 of the Conckesstonan Recorn of the Sixty- 
first Congress, second session, at page 5961, in the proceedings 
of May 9, 1910: 


That without the approval and authority of the Interstate 8 
Commission it shall be unlawful for any common carrier to charge or 
receive any gretter compensation in the aggregate for the transporta- 
tion of passengers or frelght for a shorter than a longer distance over 
the same Une in the same direction, the shorter being included in the 
longer distance; but this shall not be construed as authorizing any 
common carrier within the terms of this act to charge and veevive ns 
great compensation for a shorter us for a longer distance; and the 
approval of the said commission shall not be given for any such com- 
pensation or rate for said transportation of passengers or freight 
which unreasonably discriminate in fayor of any town or city in one 
State against any town or city in that State or any other State: Pro- 
vided, however, That upon application to the commission appointed 
under the provisions of thls act, such common carrier may, in special 
eases, after an investigation by the commission, be authorized to charge 
less for longer than for shorter distances for the transportation of 
passengers or property. 


That amendment was offered during a debate on the com- 
merce court. That provision practically went into the law. It 
has been the law ever since and will be found in the fourth ‘sec- 
tion of the interstate commerce act. What did it do? What is 
all this discussion about? It is only to take away the discre- 
tion which was given to the able commission that we have had 
all these years to decide these important questions where there 
is u difference of opinion as to fact, and that is where I am 
willing to leave it to-day. Why not? 

There is a difference of opinion between the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Goopinc] on the one Side and the Senator from 
Wisconsin IMr. Lexroot)] on the other. There is a difer- 
ence of opinion between the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kına] 
and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrmayn] on the one side 
and other Senators on the opposite side. We all differ about 
these questions, We do not know anything about the science 
of rate making. There is no Senator who understands rate 
making. Why con we not leave it to somebody who does 
know something about rate making? Experts, men of knowl- 
edge and experience, able men, patriotic men, just men are 
appointed by the President as members of the Interstate Com- 
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meree Commission, whose duty it is to take the provisions of 
the long-and-short-haul Gause, and if there is any application 
to relax its rigidity or its inflexibility, to determine whether 
that may be done after full investigution. Here are 11 men 
appointed as a great ccurt, whose duty it is to investigate how 
such a relaxation would affect this or that section. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr, OVERMAN. These are some of the reasons why I am 
opposed to the bill. I am willing to leave the matter to the 
discretion of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, it is not a question of discre- 
tion. It is a question of policy. This bill has nothing to do 
with rate muking, it has nothing to do with the long-and-short 
haul or any of its versions, except to determine the pure and 
simple question of whether or not it is the policy of Congress 
that they shall be allowed out-of-pocket cost to meet water 
competition. 

I now yield to the Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsu]. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroor] introduced his statement with the remark that 
upon first impression the principles of the bill must commend 
or do commend themselves to everyone as equitable and just. 
Unquestionably so. It takes argument, indeed, it takes a great 
deal of argument, to demonstrate the justice of a lesser charge 
for the transportation of freight from the city of Chicago to 
Seattle than from the city of Chicago to the city of Helena, 
my home, a distance 600 miles less than the other haul; or, to 
put it otherwise, it takes a grent deal of argument to demon- 
strate the justice of a higher charge from Chicago to Helena 
than from Chicago to Seattle, 600 miles farther. 

The Senator from Wisconsin as well as the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] and the Senator from Maryland 
IMr. Bruce], who spoke on the subject, all concur in the view 
that the business men of the intermountain country do not 
know their own affairs and do not know their own interests; 
moreover, that the representatives of the intermountain country 
are unaware of what their best business interests are. Mr. 
President, I undertake to say we have as keen business men in 
the intermomitain country us there are in any section of the 
Union. I do not speak about the representatives from that 
country, but it does seem to me it is a rather invidious kind of 
un argument for Senators to make that we do not know what 
are the interests of our own country. 

There is no division upon the subject in the intermountain 
country. There never has been any division upon the subject. 
The view has been uniform and consistent that this policy, 
which is tolerated under the existing law and which we seek 
to abrogate, is inconsistent with our best interests. 

The Senuter from Wisconsin suggests that this principle, if 
put into law, could be of value only to a few jobbers. We are 
looking forward to the development of our country, as I said 
on the floor of the Senate the other day, and to the developing 
of manufacturing in that country so we may utilize the great 
water powers and the natural resources that can be converted 
into useful commodities. Let me refer to the milling business, 
for instance. Milling machinery may be transported from the 
Middle West to the Pacific coast at something like 60 per cent 
of what it costs to transport it to Montana, enabling the Pacific 
coast millers to construct flour mills upon the Pacific coast at 
very considerably less cost than to erect the same mills in Mon- 
tana or the intermountain country. They then come into com- 
petition with our mills and transport their flour right into our 
locality in competiticn with our own mills. So it is with every 
enterprise. The railroad rates enter into practically every 
activity of life, and put us under all circumstances at a dis- 
advantage to those who are engaged in business upon the coast. 

But, Mr. President, the justice of the principle to which we 
appeal in behalf of this legislation has been recognized through- 
out the Union in the legislation of the various States. My 
esteemed friend the Senator from Missouri [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
for instunce, indicated the other day that he was against the 
pending measure, but the people of his State long ago in their 
legislation gave expression to this principle, so that although 
there is water as well as rail competition between the city of 
St. Louls and the city of Kansas City, they will not allow the 
rnilroads in the State of Missouri to charge a higher rate to an 
intermediate point than they will for a shipment carried from 
St. Louis to Kansas City. If the principle is a sound one within 
the State of Missouri, why sbould it be unsound when it is 
applicable to our country? The people of Missouri are not in 
accord with the views expressed by the junior Senator from 
that State. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The’? PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. The rates in Missourf on any line of rail- 
road between two points are fixed ordinarily by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and not by the Rallroad Commission of 
the State of Missouri nor by the Legislature of the State of 
Missouri. The law of the State of Missouri to which the 
Senator refers is not different in its operation from the present 
fourth section of the interstate commerce act. 

Mr. WALSH. The luw of Missouri is an absolute long-and- 
short-haul provision with no conditions whatever, according to 
the information given to the committee of the House, Whose 
hearings I haye before me. ° 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes: that is quite true; but the rates are 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. WALSH. The rates are not fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on intrastate traffic, and I am speaking 
of intrastate traffic, between St. Louis and Kansas City and 
traffic between St. Louis and intermediate points, controlled, 
of course, by the Railroad Commission of the State of Mis- 
souri, just as it is in any other State which has a railroad 
commission, except that they can not affect interstate rates 
under the Minnesota case. y 

My esteemed friend, the Senator from Connecticut. [Mr. 
McLean], who has indicated his opposition to the measure, 
will find that the people of the State of Connecticut recognize 
this principle. They have water transportation along the shore 
of Connecticut and they have rail transportation, but they will 
not allow the railroads of the State of Connecticut to charge 
a higher rate for carriage from one point upon the sound 
through another port in passage to a third port upon the 
sound than to the intermediate point, and they will not permit 
a lower rate to be charged from a point on the sound to a point 
upon the Connecticut River less than is charged to an inter- 
mediate point. If it is a proper principle to be applied in the 
fixing of rates in the State of Connecticut, why is it not a 
proper principle to apply in the fixing of rates from one scc- 
tion of the conntry to another? 

The State of Massachusetts has exactly the same law. They 
will not tolerate a higher rate to on intermediate point than 
to a terminal point in the State of Massachusetts. Let me 
read the list that was put in the Ruconp the other day. ‘This 
principle is recognized by legislation in the States of Arizona, 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Iowa, Massachusetts, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, and Vermont. We may confidently expect 
the Senators from those States to vote for the pending measure 
unless they can stand on the floor of the Senate and say that 
their own States have made a mistake in their legislation and 
that they are opposed to the principle for their own State. 

What does this mean? It simpiy means that so far as their 
own States are concerned, their people are in favor of this 
legislation, but when it comes to the people who live outside 
of their own States they are quite willing to apply a totally 
different principle. 

Mr. President, this matter has been before the Congress of 
the United States for many years, but it will never be settled 
until it is settled right; and it never will be settled right until 
it is settled in accordance with the principles of the pending 
bill. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, before yielding, I should like to 
use a little time for myself in order to present some telegrams 
which I have received in reply to a request for information 
from a number of cities on rivers which have commercial 
routes as to whether they think the Gooding bill is in the in- 
terest of water transportation, as has from time to time been 
suggested. I have here n telegram from the mayor of Sioux 
City, Iowa, protesting against the Gooding bill. I have an- 
other telegram from the mayor of Clinton, Iowa, protesting 
against it. I haye one from the mayor of the city of Memphis, 
which states: 

The city of Memphis, located on important waterway, feels amply 
protected by present law and entertains no fear Interstate Commerce 
Commission will construe present fourth section of act to regulate 
commerce to detriment of the waterways, 


I have another telegram from the mayor of Kansas City, 
Mo., to the same effect. I have one from the mayor of the 
city of St. Paul, Minn.; one from the mayor of the city of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; another one from the mayor of New Orleansi 
another one from the mayor of St. Joseph, Mo,; and one from 
the acting mayor of Cincinnati, Ohio, in my State. Every 
one of these cities is located on a water route, and every one 
of them protests against the Gooding bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington rose. 

Mr. FESS. I now yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Washington, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, this bill secks 
to apply a hard-and-fast rule to very different conditions. 


These varied conditions exist nowhere so distinctly as in 
my State. The State of Washington is divided by the Cascades 
into western and eastern Washington. Western Washington 
touches the sea. It has its harbors and its ships, which are 
engaged in foreign as well as coastwise trade, Eastern Wash- 
ington is in the interior and without ships. Two-thirds of 
our people live in western Washington, one-third in eastern 
Washington. So far as information las come to me by letters, 
resolutions, and personal conversation, the people of western 
Washington are strongly against this bill and the people of 
eastern Washington are strongly for it. One labor union of 
western Washington has declared for this bill, one man from 
western Washington has spoken to me in fayor of it, and I do 
not think I have received a Angle letter from western Wash- 
ington for it. In eastern Washington, the Yakima country, 
so far as I have heard from it, is against this bill. Yesterday 
I received a telegram from one grange there favoring it. This is 
one of the greatest agricultural sections of the State. The 
Wenatchee section, with productions and a situation very 
similar to the Yakima section, is for this measure, as is all 
the rest of eastern Washington. In brief, the situation is that 
one-third of the people seem to be for the bill and two-thirds 
against it. What should I as a representative of the State do? 

When this bill came up in the last Congress I yoted for it. 
There was no great controversy over it. One or two perfune- 
tory resolutions came to me against it, but I got the impres- 
sion that the people of the State had generally come to the con- 
clusion that no special opposition should be made to the bill. 
My personal inclinations were for the bill, and under those 
circumstances 1 voted for it. 

There is a real controversy over the bill now. The serti- 
ment in the State appears to be divided, as I have already set 
out. Are not the two-thirds of the people opposed to the bill 
entitled to have their views represented on its passage? My 
colleague will yote for it. He will express the views of those 
who favor it. I can not escape the conclusion that the two-thirds 
opposed to it are entitled to have their views expressed. 
Surely those who favor the bill, if their views are represented, 
can not justly complain if the views of their neighbors who 
do not agree with them are also represented. My colleague 
lives where the sentiment is for the bill, and it is proper for 
him to express that view. 1 live where the sentiment is against 
it. So it seems to me it is proper for me to express that view, 
regardless of what my own personal opinion may be. 

It probably has no bearing on this bill, but I hope it is not 
out of place to call attention to a circnmstance in connection 
with this question. Mr. J. B. Campbell is a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. He was appointed from 
Spokane. His personal views on this question were in favor of 
the bill and in accord with that of the community from which 
he was appointed. His term expired. He came up for reap- 
pointment. He was opposed very strongly in western Wash- 
ington because of his attitnde on this question. There was a 
member of the commission from a section where it was fair to 
assume the sentiment was the same as that of western Wash- 
ington. I felt that it was but just that the contrary senti- 
ment in the West should be represented on that commission, 
and so I recommended the reappointment of Mr. Campbell, 
and he was reappointed. This action on my part was very 
bitterly resented by some of my good friends. I thought then, 
and I think now, that I did the right thing. 

I am not going to discuss the merits of the question. I do 
not have a firm conviction as to what is best to de. I am not 
on the committee that has given it special study. There are 
very great differences of opinion over it. Senators on both 
sides of the question, in my judgment, are equally honest in 
their views. 

There are certain general propositions that it may not be out 
of place to mention. This is a vast country. There are most 
diverse conditions at different localities, and it is very probable 
that there are some situations where great harm might result 
from a rigid rule of law. We have declared by law already for 
- the principle of this bill. We bave recognized the variety of 
situations that exist and given the Interstate Commerce Cam- 
mission some discretion in dealing with these various situa- 
tions. That discretion should not be exercised unless clearly 
justified by exceptional circumstances. The commission has 
applied, and is applying, as to shipments to Pacific coast ter- 
minals the rule laid down in this bill. During the last eight 
years this rule has been applied to these shipments. The in- 
terior points are now paying the same rates as the terminal 
points. A few days ago the commission passed upon an ap- 
plication of the railroads to make rates to terminal points on 
the Pacific lower than to interior points. It refused this 
request. In my judgment this decision is just and makes it 
reasonably certain that this rule will be applied in the future, 
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unless most exceptional circumstances warrant different action. 
It is said that the commission may change its decision. True, 
but Congress may also change any law we may now pass. 

It is urged that this legislation is necessary to preserve water 
transportation. I do not think so. We have declared by legis- 
lation that water transportation as well as rail transportation 
must be preserved, This is binding upon the Interstate Com- 
meree Commission, and should, and I believe will, be given due 
weight in passing upon these matters. The moment it appears 
that water transportation by the Panama Canal or otherwise 
is endangered, Congress will be quick to act to protect and 
preserve it, as it should do. 

Upon questions involving one’s conscience I have always 
yoted and I will always vote according to my conscientious 
convictions, regardless of the consequences to myself. No 
question of conscience is involved in this problem. This is a 
representative form of government. I am not here to speak 
my personal views upon questions like this, but, as a represen- 
tative, I believe it my duty to express in part the views of the 
people who have sent me here. How can others object to this 
if their views are duly voiced here? Some of my good friends 
write me that I shall lose support if I vote against this bill. 
That may be. I shall regret it; but I will hold my own self- 
respect by doing what I think is right, and I trust I will have 
the respect of those who may not agree with me but who would 
despise me if they thought I voted against my sense of duty 
in order to get their votes. 

Mr. President, deeming it my duty to do so, I shall vote 
against this bill. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I inquire how much time was 
used by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Sackerr in the chair). 
The Senator from Washington oceupied six minutes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Couzens]. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I am still of the conviction 
that speeches do not make votes, but I can not refrain from 
expressing the view which I have concerning the pending 
long and short haul bill. 

Commissioner Campbell, who appeared before the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee in 1924, perhaps put it more aptly 
than I could possibly do, and so I am going to quote briefly 
from his statement, so as to indicate the view I take with re- 
spect to this question. When appearing before the committee, 
he said in part: 

I believe that the fourth section fosters waste in transportation 
service, tends to reduce the revenue of carriers, and creates the very 
worst kind of discrimination ever devised by the mind of man. It 
takes away from the intermediate localities the benefit of their loca- 
tion with respect to the farther distant points. It favors the large 
centers and the large shippers as against the small centers and small 


shippers. It tends to make the large center larger and the small 
community smaller. It casts an additional burden on our economic 
questions. It tends toward congestion in the large communities, im- 


poverishes the small community, and creates economie problems not 
only for this generation but for future generations to solve. 


Much has been said, Mr. President, about compensatory 
rates, but I have found in none of the discussions which I 
have heard any information as to the accuracy with which 
the question of what is a compensatory rate is arrived at. I 
have, of course, not gone over all the decisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, but I ran across a very simple 
decision, which was approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, known as Docket 10575, the opinion having been 
rendered on July 7, 1925. Application was made for rates 
from Jacksonville, Fla., to Miami, Fla., to compete with water 
rates. In that decision the Interstate Commerce Commission 
supplied a table which indicates the items used by them to 
arrive at the cost of transportation between Jacksonville and 
Miami. In looking over that table I find that it includes cer- 
tain items for the purpose of arriving at the cost, but in those 
items I find nothing which compensates the railroads for 
carrying large numbers of cars and locomotives and quantities 
of other equipment for the purpose of taking care of the busi- 
ness on which they are assumed to receive a compensatory 
rate. In other words, the items include maintenance of way 
and structures, maintenance of equipment, and, under trans- 
portation charges, superintendence, dispatching of trains, sta- 
tion employees, yard expenses, train service, miscellaneous 
and no one knows what that is, but it is only a small item 
easualties and joint facilities. 

There is nothing set down for carrying charges of equip- 
ment, locomotives, yard facilities, roundhouses, and so on, 
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for the purpose of taking care of the peak loads for which 
the railroads must provide, not only to take care of the busi- 
ness which is full compensatory but to take care of the 
business which is only supposed to be compensatory in part. 

My contention, Mr. President, is that they have no adequate 
means of determining what is a compensatory rate between 
points such as I have indicated. 

To show some of the absurdities of the attempt to arrive at 
what is a compensatory rate I wish to quote from the decision 
to which I have referred. It says: 


In our original report— 


In other words, the commission had at one time declined 
this fourth-section relief, but later granted it— 


In our original report herein (83 I. C. C. 207) we denied applica- 
tion No. 12378 of the Florida East Coast to establish carload com- 
modity rates from Jacksonville to Miami, Fla., without observing the 
long-and-short-haul proyision of section 4 of the interstate commerce 
act as to intermediate points of destination. In denying this appli- 
cation we called attention to 2 mandate Included in the fourth sec- 
tion that we shall not permit the establishment of any charge to or 
from the more distant point that is not reasonably compensatory for 
the service performed, and pointed to the fact that no evidence was 
offered bearing upon this feature of the proposed ratcs other than the 
mere statement of a witness that the proposed rates would yield a 
profit above the out-of-pocket cost of transportation. 

Upon petition of the applicant the case was reopened for further 
hearing at which it introduced evidence intended to show that the 
proposed rates would be reasonably compensatory. Subsequent to the 
latter hearing the Baltimore & Carolina Steamship Co. of Baltimore, 
Md., hereinafter called the Baltimore Co., which maintains a freight 
service from Raltimore to Mlam with stops at Georgetown and 
Charleston, 8. C., and direct from Baltimore to Miami, filed a peti- 
tion for additional further hearing in order to introduce evidence to 
show that its revenue would be adversely affected if the rates sought 
by the applicant were established. * 

To show that the proposed rates would be reasonably compensatory 
the applicant introduced in evidence the following “Statement of op- 
erating expenses“ 


That is the statement which I have in brief referred to, show- 
ing how the items were made up to determine the cost of 
transportation. 

Further ou the report says: 


In connection with the formula used by the applicant it was as- 
sumed as in rates on asphaltum, barley, beans, and canned goods 
(33 I. C. C. 480) that one-third of the maintenance-of-way expenses 
were due to the passage of traffic over the rails and two-thirds of 
these expenses were duc to obsolescence and the action of the elements. 


Think of the absurdity of arriving at the cost of transporta- 
tion based on such an assumption, without evidence to sustain 
it, that one-third of the wear and tear of maintenance of way 
was due to traffic and two-thirds to obsolescence, without a 
single gnre to sustain it, and by arriving at such a conelu- 
sion they fixed a cost of transportation based at a figure which 
enabled the Interstate Commerce Commission to grant the 
yiolation and put in a rate from Jacksonville to Miami to 
compete with the boat Ines, because they found after arriv- 
ing at these mythical costs that the rate allowed was some- 
what in exeess of those mythical costs and therefore was 
compensatory. 

I submit, Mr. President, that that is about a sample of the 
kind of costs arrived at to determine the cost of transporta- 
tion, and, baséd on those costs, to arrive at what they consider 
to be a compensatory rate. I think that the member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission who made that statement 
had in mind his years of experience and the fallacy of attempt- 
ing not only to arrive at what is a compensatory rate but the 
broader aspect of permitting the growth of large communities 
to the detriment of the smaller communities. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator a 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. COUZENS. I do, 

Mr. WALSH. If I understand the Senator’s argument, 
then, it really is, notwlihstanding the proyision of the act of 
1920, that the rate must be reasonably compensatory, that the 
commission practically has the same discretion that it had 
under the old act of 1910 to grant the rate or not to grant it? 

Mr. COUZENS. Substantially so. It requires them to go 
through a certain form, which form is not definite by any 
means. In other words, they haye the same discretion to de- 
termine what costs are, and therefore what is a compensatory 
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rate, that they had before that provision was put in the 
fourth section. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I yield five minutes to the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in the last analysis this 
proposition is one of rate making and rate regulation. E do 
not think Congress ought to undertake that. We have selected 
an ageney to administer the law and created it for the very 
purpose of regulating rates and the exercise of large discre- 
tionary powers in the discharge of their duties, which this bill 
would in a very material way restrict. Its members are 
experts. They know all the complications and matters that 
may be involved in the whole subject, and it is safest and 
wisest for us to leave that matter in the hands of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Those who are supporting this bill are really doing so 
because of the absence of confidence in the commission. I 
do not share that position at all. I believe it is a great com- 
mission, and I have full confidence in its ability, its integrity, 
and its capacity to deal with these subjects. 

The supporters of the bill really are endeavoring to lower 
the rates to intermountain territory. I am in great sympathy 
with their situation as far as that is concerned, but rates can 
not be regulated or fixed by Congress or any group of Congress- 
men. We can not pass a general law, national in its scope, to 
meet a local complaint without doing harm and serious injury 
in its application where conditions are entirely dissimilar, 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] has just men- 
tioned a case involving the matter of rates between Jackson- 
ville and Miami. I happen to have before me some data on 
that subject. 

In pursuance of the requirements of the act, the Florida 
East Coast Railway Co. made application to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for relief at Miami. The case was set 
for hearing before the commission at Jacksonville, Fla., May 25, 
1923, Interstate Commerce Commission Docket 12378. The 
rates sought to be established were not the same as in effect 
by water carriers, but made with a fair relation thereto, so as 
to permit of a reasonable parity of rates that would give to 
the public the benefit of routing either via water or rail, as 
the particular circumstances might be desirable to them. The 
schedule of rates proposed was such that even the water cnr- 
riers did not oppose the granting of relief which the Florida 
East Coast Railway Co. asked. 

Mr. R. Hudson Burr, chairman of the Florida Railway Com- 
mission, appeared and stated the Florida commission had 
granted the Florida East Coast Railway fourth-section relief, 
and approved the petition sceking relfef on interstate traffic, 
and said among other things: 


We would lke to see the business men at Miami, and in that territory, 
have the benefit of competition as between the rail and water route. 
We would like to sce the railroad itself be put on a footing whereby 
they may participate to an extent in the handling of this traffic, 
because, first, it will benefit the people at Miami, it will benefit the 
people along the entire line of the Florida East Coast Railway, for 
whatever amount they can realize above the cost of carrlagc—out-of- 
pocket cost—every dollar they can make in that way goes to relieve 
the burden of cost of other trafic along the entire road, and that is 
in line, of course, with all of the decisions of the past, the Supreme 
Court decisions, that it is not an unlawful discrimination, but it is 
really aiding the ability of the road to serve all of its patrons at a 
less cost in transportation charges than would exist if they were to 
lose the revenue that they might make from this competitive traflic; 
so we believe that the road would be seriously hurt, and if the road is 
serlously hurt, every patron of the line is seriously hurt, because it 
means that much more money to be raised from the local or interme- 
dlate traffic. And they are peculiarly situated. 

I have sat and participated with Commissioner Nastman in the 
Southeastern Rate case, Docket 13494, at different times when certain 
witnesses were on the stand; I have tried to make that clear in that 
record, that it seems an act of justice, both to the patrons of the 
Florida East Const Railroad and to the rallroad Itself, that the luter- 
state Commerce Commission shall recognize the necessity of granting 
the relicf to this carrier, and that is the unanimous belief of the com- 
mission that I represent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair). The 
five minutes alloted to the Senator have expired. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Iam sorry that I can not pursue that sub- 
ject further, but that is the language of the chairman of the 
Florida State commission; and it only shows that we can not 
relieve a local situation by passing a law that is made appli- 
cable to entirely different conditions in other portions of the 
country. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a telegram received from the representative of the Jack- 
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sonville Chamber of Commerce; and I have telegrams to the 
same effect from the Board of Trade of Tampa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
So ordered. 

The telegram is as follows: 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 19, 1928. 
Senator Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Enactment of rigid long and short haul Jaw as proposed in Senate 
Lill 575 would seriously disturb commercial relationships throughout 
entire South built up or founded on rate structures which have pre- 
yailed since beginning of railroads, closing many available routes and 
restricting use of carriers between competitive territories. Would de- 
prive common carriers by rail any opportunity meeting legitimate 
water competition under compensatory rates. Would establish an 
undesirable principle, legislative instead of administrative exercise of 
judgment as to whit constitutes lawful rates and serve to place rate 
structure of whole country in strait-Jjacket by entirely removing any 
power of discretion or special consideration in appropriate cases from 
hands of Interstute Commerce Commission, now authorized to grant 
relief only when necessary. In our judgment, enactment bill would 
throw many of southern short lines into hands of receivers within short 
time by closing routes now available under present Jaw and relief 
afforded thereby. Sincerely hope you will vigorously oppose this 
bill as it 18 along same line as so-called Gooding bill, S. 2327, session 
of 1924, which you voted against In May, 1924. Vigorous protests 
wore made to that bill before Senate committee by Middle West Foreign 
Trade Committee, Mississippi Valley Association, and South Atlantic 
Stites Association. This reflects action of board of governors, 

JACKSONVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCRH, 
By H. C. Avery, Chairman Trafic Committee. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am sorry that the Senator 
from Florida was not in the Chamber oftener during this de- 
bate, for he might have found out that this is not just an 
attempt of the intermountain country to reduce rates. It is 
an effort of the intermountain country to prevent the lowering 
of the rates at coast points to rates so low that they will not 
pay the railroads anything, and they will have to raise the 
rates in the interior to earn what they are legally entitled to 
earn. That is one proposition. The other proposition is that 
we believe that the sole object of tliis provision we attempt to 
eliminate is to destroy water competition where it exists and 
to discourage it and prevent it from going into existence by 
threats of enforcing the provision. So it is very much broader 
than the Senator seems to think. 

Another thing: As far as the communication from the 
gentleman to whom he refers is concerned, it does not have 
any weight with people who understand what has been hap- 
pening, because there was a meeting at Atlanta about two 
years ago of all of these State railroad commissioners and 
public-utility commissioners, and by an overwhelming major- 
ity they voted to eliminate this provision from the fourth sec- 
tion and to support the Gooding bill, There were a lot of 
Senators last session who voted for its elimination, too; so 
we are not surprised at changes. 

J now yield to the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Ssoor], 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I observe the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean] in the Chamber. I was hoping 
that he would discuss the long-and-short-haul clause as it 
applies to his own State. 

Mr. McLEAN. I should be very glad to do so, but I have 
surrendered my time to other Senators. I will say to the 
Senator from Montana that I feel especially like discussing 
it in reply to the statement he has made here this morning, 
that no concern in what is called the rockbound protection 
uren is opposed to this legislation. I should like to call at- 
tention to the fact that the most important industry in that 
section of the country appeared before the committee and 
made it very clear, after 40 years of experience, that the 
Senators from the Intermountain States not only had locked 
themselves in but that now they want to throw the key into 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know what industry 
the one referred to by the Seuator from Connecticut may be. 
It is news to me; and I am quite sure that the man who 
testified and made that statement is not familiar with the 
conditions nor with the sentiment of the people of the inter- 
mountain country. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lrenroor] 
opened his remarks by saying that at first blush the pending 
bill looks morally right; but he then undertook to argue that 
those who are in fayor of the passage of the pending measure, 
if it became a law, would be the most disappointed men in the 
world. In other words, Mr. President, he wanted the Senate 
to understand that the men of the Middle West and of the 
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West did not know what they were talking about, and that 
they did not know what was for the best interests of their 
section of the country or the people who live therein. 

In the few minutes allotted to me I am going to speak of my 
experience as a business man and show the folly of expecting 
that men with capital, knowing the conditions and being fa- 
miliar with the law and reading the past, knowing of the dis- 
criminations made against men who haye endeavored to estab- 
lish industries in that country, will invest their money in 
enterprises in our section of the country unless something 
definite is done by Congress to remedy the present doubts. 

I know that the opponents of the measure before us will say 
that the eyils I have met in my experience in the past haye 
already been corrected; that those things can not happen 
again; that the Interstate Commerce Commission, since the 
amendment to the act of 1910, has corrected all discrimina- 
tions; but I remember when we had tlie question under discus- 
sion years ago that there were Senators upon the floor of the 
Senate who argued that the then pending rates were not 
discriminations and that the center of population, because of 
the taxes they paid and the industries then established, should 
have by right the adyantages they were enjoying. 

What chance would a business man have in establishing an 
industry in the intermouniain country if the practices were in 
vogue to-day that were in vogue years ago? All we are asking 
for to-day is the passage of a law that will prevent such dis- 
criminations and take from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the power to say that they may exist. We want to say to 
ail the world that “I? you live in any section of the country, 
if you want to establish industries, if you want to make use of 
the wonderful natural resources that God created, even though 
they be in the West, you may come and be upon the same 
footing as if you were establishing the industry in any other 
section of this country.” 

Is that right, or is it wrong? I am positive that it Is right. 
I want economic conditions stabilized and equalized and that 
no power can change other than by act of Congress. 

Years ago what were the rates, I might say even before the 
building of the Panama Canal, to which the Senator from Wis- 
consin has alluded? They were outrageous, and we suffered in 
the intermountain country because for years and years goods 
could be shipped clear to California and then back over the 
same road at a rate as low as if they were stopped in Utah in 
the first place. I called attention the other day to the fact that 
when the Utah Hotel was built the steel in that hotel cost 
nearly $30,000 more than if the hotel had been erected in San 
Francisco and the same steel had passed through Salt Lake 
City to San Francisco. 

I struggled on for years trying to establish in the intermoun- 
tain country a woolen manufacturing industry, and what did I 
have to contend against then? If I purchased wool in San 
Francisco, that being a shipping point for wool, and shipped it 
to Proyo, Utah, the rate was $2.25 a hundred, but if that same 
wool passed through Provo to Boston or Philadelphia, the rate 
was 75 cents a hundred. Provo was one-third of the distance, 
but the rate was three times as great. 

Not only that, but after I had the goods manufactured, what 
did I haye to meet? Chicago was my principal market, and 
when I had to ship goods to Chicago from Provo the rate was 
$3.40 a hundred, but the man from Boston who bought his wool 
in San Francisco and had a Td-cent rate, made his goods in 
Boston or Philadelphia and paid a rate of 50 cents a hundred 
on the finished product. Can a manufacturer compete upon 
such bases? It is an impossibility. 4 

I recognize, as the Senator from Ohio said, that that has 
been changed and that that condition does not exist to-day. Ha 
says that the same rate applies now to Salt Lake City that 
applies to San Francisco. I have no complaint to make about 
that, although the haul to San Francisco is a thousand miles 
longer. No one has ever heard me complain because Utah had 
to pay the same rate upon the same class of goods that went 
to San Francsico and went through Utah. I recognize there is 
something in the claim made in that regard by the opponents 
of the measure. What I want is a law providing what the 
practice shall be, no matter what the Interstate Commerce 
Commission may decide, becanse no one knows what the per- 
sonnel of the Interstate Commerce Commission will be 10 years 
from now. In fact, there is a sentiment now held by men upon 
that commission to grant all these interferences, every one of 
them, and who knows how soon a majority of the commission 
will take that very position? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppe in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Utah yleld to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 
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Mr. ASHURST. The Senator has put his finger upon the 
very point. Capital is fearful and is justly fearful of making 
huge or considerable investments when the sword of Damocles 
is hanging over them, and they do not know when it will fall. 
The Senator has put his finger upon the abuse. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want it distinctly understood by every Ameri- 
can citizen, or any man who desires to invest money in any 
part of this country, that he will not be discriminated against, 
und that there shall be no power left in any agency of our 
Government to say hereafter that he shall be, I think that is 
nothing more than right, and I can not conceive of a man, par- 
ticularly a business man, who could possibly object to it. 

We in the intermountain territory are in the center of the 
great natural resources of the country, but that does not 
seem to be taken into consideration at all. Only yester- 
day we were told that Idaho should raise potatoes and wheat 
and ship them to the East. What I want to see, and what will 
happen some time or other, is that there will be a great Inland 
industrial center or centers that will manufacture goods just 
ns Cheaply as they can be manufactured anywhere in the United 
States. The resources are at hand to accomplish this. We 
have mountains of coal in Utah. We could furnish sufficient 
coal for the world for 300 years. We have whole mountains 
of tron. Is it possible to build an industrial center there as 
found in the East? Not under unsettled conditions. But the 
time will come when it will be possible. 

I am not railing against great cities or great industries. 
God grant that they may all exist to give our own people em- 
ployment. I want to see them in all sections of our country. 
I want to sce America the greatest industrial country in all the 
world, and if she is not, it will not be because the Maker of 
the earth did not put within her boundaries all the elements 
that go to make a great country, a great people, and a great 
industrial center, 

I have only one minute more, Mr. President, and I want to 
say that I do not think the people of the West will be content 
to be hewers of wood and drawers of water. It is all right for 
Idaho to raise potatoes, or wheat, but her people have just 
as much right as any people in any section of this country to 
establish Industries there, and feed her own people the potatoes 
and wheat she raises. That was one of the first great prin- 
ciples which the pioneers of the intermountain country under- 
took to establish. 

I wish I had at my command time enough to tell of the 
beginning and thoughts back of the endeayors of the early 
pioneers in building manufacturing plants and creating diver- 
sified industries to care for the wants of the people, but I have 
not. The people of the West are just as loyal and just as true 
to American institutions as it is possible for any people to be. 
Do not discriminate against us. Let us know whether we are 
going to be penalized or not, and all there is in the bill pend- 
ing before us is a declaration to all the people that they will 
not be discriminated against. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I yield 15 minutes to the Senator 
from North Carolina, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it is very difficult, of course, 
within 15 minutes to thoroughly discuss a great question like 
this. All that one can do in that limited tinie is to state 
his general position with reference to the major propositions 
involved in the legislation. I want to say that preoccupation 
has made it impossible for me until within the last few days 
to give any serious study to this question. I haye, however, 
been looking into it as well as I could during the limited 
time I have been able to devote to it during the past few days. 

I was led to give closer attention to this matter by the fact 
that I found thut practically all the business men of my State 
were opposed to this bill. By telegram and by letter and by 
personal interview they have made it clear to me thut the 
almost unanimous sentiment of the State is against the meas- 
ure. Like the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], I have 
always felt that upon questions of principle I ought to exercise 
my own judgment and conscience in casting my vote, but upon 
matters of policy I have likewise felt that I onght to take 
very seriously into consideration the views of the constituency 
which I in part represent in this body. It is both in deference 
to the views of my constituents and as a result of my limited 
inquiry into this question that I have reached the conclusion 
to vote against the so-called“ Gooding bill.” 

Before entering the discussion I desire to send to the desk 
a letter addressed to me by the Carolina Wood Pulp Co., of 
Asheville, N. C., a very large manufacturing enterprise, selling 
its products in every part of the country, largely upon the 
Pacific coust, largely in the Far West, declaring their opposi- 
tion to this measure and giving cogent reasons for their posi- 
tion with respect to it. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator want the 
letter read? 

Mr, SIMMONS. I wish it printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, as a part of my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


Without objection it is so 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Hon. F. M. Stu nos, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

Duar Sin: We received your letter dated March 10, replying to 
our wire of the 9th, in which we voiced our opposition to the Gooding 
bill (S. 575), and asked you to vote against it. 

We are very glad Indeed to accept your Invitation to write you as 
to why we belleve that ft is not in the public interest to change the 
provision of the fourth section, as contemplated In this bill. 

It would require several typed pages to give you a full analysis of 
this technical question and to show the varlous ways in which a rigid 
application of the fourth section would be hurtful to the country’s 
commerce, However, we will not do this, but within the limits of 
an ordinary letter will discuss some of the more essential points. 

The clear intent of this bill is to make it impossible for n rail 
carrier to obtain relief from the long-nnd-short-haul clause for tha 
purpose of meeting water competition, actual or potential. We sub- 
mit that this Is in direct conflict with the broad policy declared by 
Congress In section 500 of the transportation act of 1920 “to foster 
and preserve in full vigor both rail and water transportation.” 

Now, of course, we beleve that water transportation should be 
developed and encouraged as a means of lowering transportation costs, 
but we also see that the railroads, as the form of transportation on 
which we must mainly depend, must not be Ignored. 

We ship many carloads of furniture to Pacifle coast points that 
move through the ports of Charleston and Norfolk and thence by 
boat. It is cheaper to ship this way than by all rail, and we avail 
ourselves of it, The rates and charges of the boat lines, however, 
are not regulated by the Interstate Commerce Commission as the 
rail carriers are, and if the railroads are not allowed to lower their 
rates to meet this competition at Pacific coast points and the boat 
lines get a monopoly of the business they could make thelr rates what- 
ever they wanted to. j 

The proposed legislation would prevent the use of existing trans- 
portation agencies at times when every available avenue of trans- 
portation should he left open. As a shipper one of our principal 
objections to this bill Is because its enactment into law would jn- 
evitably close many essential routes, and this Is equally true of the 
South as well as other parts of the country. A very large section 
of the country that would be adversely affected is cast of the Missis- 
sippi River, where joint water and rail rates apply via coastwise serv- 
ice from North Atlantic const points to the interlor of the Southeast 
and the Central States. 

The rate structure of the country was developed to best serve com- 
merce, and the flexibility provisions of the fourth section represent one 
ot the factors necessary to such development. We believe that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should be permitted to make rates 
that will best serve the interests of all the people. ‘This is Im- 
possible if it is bound by hard and fast rules from which it can not 
deviate to meet commercial needs as they arise, 

It seems to us that the proponents of this bill, appearing before the 
Senate committee, had much more to say regarding the administration 
of the fourth section, with which they found fault, than they did 
in regard to the merits of the long-and-short-haul principle, Abso- 
lutely the question that confronts us is the necessity for a dexible 
fourth section administered In the public Interest, and we have no 
hesitancy in saying that, in our opinion, it has been administered 
in this way, but, of course, everybody has not been satisfied. 

It is our view that as the rall carriers are subject to water com- 
petition they should be allowed to make rates, if they wish, that will 
meet that competition, so long as the rates are compensatory and do 
not cause unjust discrimination. We believe that in permitting de- 
partures from the provisions of the fourth section the commission 
can be relied upon to see that not injustice is done, 

We fail to see any legitimate reason upon which Congress cean con- 
sistently differentiate as between rail and water competition and all-rail 
competition In dealing with this subject. Circuitous rail routes are per- 
mitted to meet the competition of more direct Hnes at competitive points 
without pulling down their rates at Intermediate points. If rail lines 
may lawfully compete one with another, they should be permitted to 
compete with water lines or other forms of transportation whenever 
such competition is found to be in the public interest, 

The western lines operating in territory lying west of the Indiana- 
Illinois State lines haye made application to the commission for per- 
mission to increase thelr rates, (See Revenues in western district ex 
parte, 87.) The plea of these carriers is based upon the fact that 
under existing rate levels it has been impossible for them to earn net 
revenues equal to statutory requirements under section 18a of the 
interstate commerce act, Among the reasons for this unfavorable con- 
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dition they stressed the loss of business to the Panama Canal routes. 
[Faure to obtain relief from the fourth sectton has made it impossible 
‘for them to meet this water competition on transcontinental business. 

It is thus seen that if the rail carriers are not permitted to make 
rates that will permit them to share in this business und all other 
{business where they have to meet water competition, they may be com- 
pelled to ask for increased rates on thelr other trale to make up for 
the resulting loss. ’ 

We realize that to many it seems unjust to make a lower rate for a 
longer than for a shorter haul, and that the only reason for doling it 
would be a desira on the part of the rail carriers to destroy water com- 
petitlon. Many things scem what they are not until they are studied. 
The commission is charged with fostering both rall and water transpor- 
tation, and in the administration of the present fourth section the com- 
mission has promulgated a set of principles, by its fourth-section order 
No. $900, with which the carriers must comply before an application for 
relief from the long-and-short haul provisions of the fourth section will 
le granted. As we see it, there is absolutely no danger of the rail 
earrlers obtatning such relief from the fourth section that would enable 
them to stifle water competition even If they ever attempted to. 

Tt is simply a question of the rail carriers being permitted to make 
rates that will enable them to haul part of the traffic that Is being more 
and more taken away from them by the boat lines, Of course under the 
law whatever rates the rall carrlers do make to meet water competition 
must be shown by them to be compensatory. In other words, if they 
get something more than the out-of-pocket cost, it adds to their net 
revenue. 

The law vests in the Interstate Commerce Commission the sole 
power to determine the mensure of and reasonableness of interstate 
rates and to determine whether or not there is undue preference or 
prejudice in rates or In the practices of the carriers. These are very 
important powers, and needless to say they can not always be exer- 
cised to the entire satisfaction ot all concerned. Yet we do not hear 
any agitation for abolition of the commission or the curtajlureut of its 
powers over these matters because of this fact. As we view it, there 
is no more reason to assume that the commission is Incompetent to 
administer a flexible fourth section in the public interest than there 
is to assume that the commission is incompetent to perform its many 
other important duties. $ 

Of course, there is no doubt about the authority of Congress to lay 
down rules in this matter for the guidance of the commission, but 
certainly it would be wiser not to exercise that authority, and to let 
the commission use its own judgment. For 39 years the commission 
has found it to be in the publie interest to permit violations of the 
fourth section where carriers have to meet water competition. It is 
our understanding that the present commission, with the exception of 
two members, are opposed to the changes as contemplated in the 
Gooding bill. 

We would be glad, if you have not already done so, for you to read 
the testimony offered by Commissioner Esch before the Senate commit- 
tee. We would also be glad If you could read the statement of the 
National Industrial Traffic League made before the Senate committee 
in opposition to the Gooding bill. The National Industrial Traffic 
League is an organization composed of individual shippers, firms and 
corporations, and commercial organizations representative of shippers 
throughout the entire country. 

We could go on and point out many other defects and hurtful fea- 
tures of this bill, but as we know that you can readily obtain and 
read the expert testimony before the Senate committee wo will let 
our discussion rest here. 

Trusting that you will be able to see the matter as we do, and as 
thousands and thousands of shippers all over the country, we beg to 
remain, 

Very truly yours, 


Canora Woop Propecrts Co., 
By G. E. DANIELS. 


Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, I need not recall the well- 
known facts with reference to railroad warfare against water 
transportation, especially inland water transportation, culmi- 
nating in its practical elimination as a competitor to the reil- 
roads. That result was accomplished during the time when 
the laws afforded no protection to water transportation 
against the various devices and methods adopted and employed 
for its destruction. The outcome of this campaign of destruc- 
tion was, I repeat, almost the complete elimination of inland 
water transportation. I can recall the time when I was quite n 
young man that in my section of the country there was very 
sharp competition between water and rail transportation and 
that it redounded greatly to the interests of that section. Sud- 
denly the railroads, being unrestrained in that particular, re- 
duced their rates so low that they drove out the water com- 
petition and occupied the field by themselves, resulting, as has 
always happened in those cases, in a sudden rise in the rail 
rates. In all probability all this would have continued to this 
good hour and the future of water transportation in the coun- 
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fry would have been doomed for years yet to come but for cer- 
tain remedial and protective legislation defining the right of 
rail and water carriers with respect to each other. 

Congress, fully awakened to a realization of the situation 
and its serious import to the public welfare, hastened to en- 
act laws to protect water transportation and competition from 
this ruthless destruction through stifling processes by the 
railroads. The first measure that we passed looking to that 
end was the bill, as I now recall it, which provided in sub- 
stance that if the railroads reduced their rates to a water 
point for the purpose of destroying water competition, they 
should not be permitted thereafter to increase those rates 
except upon certain conditions set out in the law. That was a 
long step in the right direction. It accomplished a great deal 
of good. It put an end to one of the most effective and fre: 
quently used methods of throttling water competition. But 
the railroads always resourceful in such things resorted to 
another device to accomplish the same purpose with almost 
equal success—namely, that of buying off the boats as soon as 
a line was opened up. 

Whenever a boat was put upon a water line the railroads 
at once proceeded to purchase that boat and withdraw it. For 
a while that method of stifling water competition was success- 
ful. To meet that new situation and thwart this method of sti- 
fling water competition, Congress enacted a law (I myself had 
something to do with its preparation and enactment) divorcing 
rail from water transportation and prohibiting all railroad own- 
ership of water carriers except under certain circumstances. 
That was another step in the right direction in the protection 
of water transportation in the United States, 

The final step was taken in 1920 when we amended the fourth 
section of the interstate commerce act so as to provide that the 
lower rate allowed by the commission to the railroads under 
the fourth section for the longer haul should not be less than 
reasonably compensatory. It was these legislative enactments, 
all tending to the purpose and end, purposely adopted to remove 
a great national evil, that brought about the revolution that 
has taken place in the United States with reference to rail 
and wuter transportation. While we have not yet accomplished 
any great thing in the development of our waterways in com- 
petition with the railroads, we have made in recent years a 
creditable advance in that direction. Indeed, since these bar- 
riers and impediments have been removed, we have adyanced 
somewhat rapidly and, according to the statement of General 
Ashburn, now in charge of our Mississippi Fleet, we have 
boats now in successful operation on most of our great inber- 
state waterways that are in suitable condition for profitable 
navigation, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I can not yield, because I have only 
15 minutes. At the conclusion of my remarks if I bave any 
time left I shall be glad to have the Senator ask me a question, 

In the greut coastwise trade through the Panama Canal we 
have made wonderful strides. The boats have captured a 
very large part of the commerce between the east and the 
west coasts of the United States. Since 1918 we have opened 
up a great waterway, 1,800 miles in length, from St. Louis 
down the Mississippi River through the Gulf and up the War- 
rior River into Alabama, We have now a great water-borne 
traffic on that route. In 1918 the entire tonnage of that route 
was only 33.000 tons, nnd in 1925 it was 1,200,000 tons, show- 
ing a remarkable development under the conditions which now 
exist and under the law as it now exists as administered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and which now is pro- 
posed by the bill to radically change to the great disturbunce of 
our whole transportation system as I see it. 

Upon the inland waterway which comes by my town, which 
has been until recently partly used, boats, chiefly barges, 
are now operating, carrying tle products of that section of the 
country to and fro from the South to the cities to the North 
and East. These striking rehabilitations, almost as great as 
the limitations of our great through waterways will admit of, 
according to the testimony of General Ashburn, have occurred 
under the administration of the laws now sought to be changed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, not because they are 
bad, but because of distrust of their administration in the 
manner and spirit intended. 

Mr. President, I do not know why the situation should be so 
ruthlessly disturbed. I heard the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] the other day present his carefully prepared state- 
ment. I listened intently, and I gathered from what he said 
that be was not complaining so much of the action of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with reference to its action 
in this matter of the long-and-short haul as affected by water 
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competition In the past, but that his apprehensions were as to 
the future action of the commission with respect to the 
question, 

He cited the fact that already there were pending before 
the commission, on the part of seven or eight of the great 
transcontinental lines of the country, a petition asking that 
they be permitted to reduce their rates under the relief clause 
of the long-and-short-haul section of the interstate commerce 
net to meet water competition in our East and West and ex- 
pressed apprehension of the result. Mr. President, can we 
afford to base legislation of great and far-reaching import 
upon apprehensions as to what an agency of the Government 
may possibly do in the future unless the course of that agency 
in the past has been of such a character as to excite dis- 
trust und loss of public confidence in its fairness, integrity, or 
abilify? Why, if the commission can not be trusted to justly 
und correctly udminister the reasonably compensatory provi- 
sion of the fourth section, should we continue to trust it to 
prescribe reasonable rates? Yet there is no effort to with- 
draw or modify its exercise of this all-important function. To 
that there is no complaint. So far, Mr. President, as the ap- 
prehension as to the acton of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission upon these new applications on the part of the rail- 
ronds is concerned, thus far these fears have been shown to 
be utterly groundless. The action of the commission with ref- 
erence to these cases, taken since the junior Senator from 
Montana made the speech I haye referred to, should effec- 
tually remove any reasonable ground for the apprehension he 
expressed and completely answer his contention that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission can not be trusted fairly to 
administer the law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I regret it. Fifteen minutes really only 
suffices to begin a speech on a subject of this importance. 

Mr. PITTMAN. We on the other side of the proposition also 
regret it. General Ashburn, in charge of the Government fleet 
on the Mississippi River, testified before our committee, and 
it is now in the Recorp, so I shall not repeat it, that no line 
except the Government barge line could ran on the Mississippi 
River, and that line only because the Government ran it; that 
they could not induce any private line to start there, because 
the Interstate Commerce Commission had this power to grant 
this discrimination to the railroads that in the past had put 
the boats out of business and might do it again. The very 
fact that there are no private lines running there and have 
not'been for years past is proof of that statement. 

I yield now to the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier]. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, this morning I received a 
letter from the resident vice president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, in which he stated that I had made a 
misleading statement in regard to the stand of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce on this particular subject a few 
days ago in my speech. He states: 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is not opposed to 
the Gooding bill; neither is the Chamber of Commerce supporting the 
Gooding bill. 


I am glad to make that correction. The vice president of 
this national big-business organization, however, did not make 
any apology, in fact, did not mention what I said about the 
slinderous statements that his publication had put forth re- 
cently about North Dakota. I recall very well, however, that 
only a few months ago the National Chamber of Commerce 
did send out a pamphlet in which they discussed the transpor- 
tation problem, and while I do not think they mentioned this 
specific measure, as I recall, they did present the argument 
that freight rates at the present time were just and fair and 
that no change was needed. 

Mr. President, I can not for the life of me see how any Sena- 
tor who is fair-minded and who is interested in the welfare 
of all parts of this great Nation of ours can conscientiously 
vote against the Gooding bill. It seems to me it is only just 
anil fair and is a measure which the people of the great inland 
territories are entitled to and should have. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Nevada if any Senator on his side of the question other than 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goopina] desires to speak? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No. The remaining time will leave the 
Senator from Idaho about 19 minutes. We desire him to close; 
and unless the Senator from Ohio desires to limit the Senator 
from Idaho to 10 minutes he may now proceed. 

Mr. FHSS. Mr. President, may I ask how much of the time 
which has been allotted to this side of the question remains? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, There are 26 minutes yet left to 
Senators desiring-to speak in opposition to the bill. 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. President, in view of the fact that there 
has been so much stress placed upon the effect of section 4 
rellef upon water routes, and that such relief is for the pur- 
pose of destroying water routes, I have sought some informa- 
tion from the cities which are located on water routes. I 
made mention of it earlier in the debate to-day; but I now 
ask unanimous consent to have the telegrams to which I then 
referred printed as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The telegrams are as follows: 


Sioux Cry, Iowa, March 22, 1926, 


The Chair 


J. P. HAYNES, 
Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C.: 

Gooding bill, as I understand, would not be necessary to protect 
inland waterway transportation. Our chamber of commerce is opposed 
to it as representing our city’s interest. 

STEWART GILMAN, 
Mayor Ss City, Iowa. 
: CLINTON, Iowa, March 22, 1926. 
J. P. HAYNES, 
Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C.: 

Please represent us as being opposed to passage of Gooding bill. 
Clinton, Iowa, located on the Mississippi River, feels amply protected 
by present law and entertains no fear Interstate Commerce Commission 
will construe present fourth section to detriment of waterways. 

R. N. Howes, 
Mayor of Clinton, Iowa, 
MEMPHIS, TENN., March 22, 1926. 
J. P. Haynes, 
Hotel Washington, Washington, D. O.: 

The city of Memphis, located on important waterway, feels amply 
protected by present law and entertains no fear Interstate Commerce 
Commission will construe present fourth section of act to regulate com- 
merce to detriment of waterways. 

Rowrerr Paine, Mayor. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 22, 1926, 
J. P. HAYNES, 
Washington Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 

Understand it is claimed Gooding bill necessary protection Inland 
waterways. Kansas City located on important {nland waterway, and 
we are working hard for its improvement, and we disagree thut Good- 
ing bill necessary. Believe bill is both unnecessary and undesirable. 
This matter fully set forth page 9 brief filed with Senate committee by 
chambers of commerce Missouri River cities. Rate situation inland 
waterways radically different situation via Panama Canal. We feel 
present law sufficient and ample protection accorded thereby. 

ALnert I. Bran, 
Mayor Kansas City, Mo. 


Sr. PAUL, Mix x., March 22, 1926, 
J. P. HAINES, 
Care Hotel Washington, Washington, D. O.: 

We note with surprise claim of proponents that passage of Gooding 
bill is necessary to protect inland waterways development, This js 
fallacious argument to becloud renl issue, which is direct legislative 
rato making. The business meu and municipality of St. Paul have 
faith that both water and rail transportation are amply safeguarded 
under present law and its administration by commission. ‘Uhis is 
evidenced by large Investment we are now making in river terminals, 
barges, and towboats to restore transportation on upper Mississippi. 
We are unalterably opposed to Gooding bill. 

Aurnun E. Necson, Mayor, 
Pirtseuren, PA., Mareh 23, 1926, 
J. P. HAYNEY, 
In care Hotel Washington, Washington, D. 0.: 

Your wire to chamber of commerce 21st. Pittsburgh, located at con- 
fluence of Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers, which form the Ohio 
River, believes present Jaw assures ample protection both rail and 
water transportation. No fears entertained that commission will con- 
strue present fourth section to detriment of waterways. Substantial 
trafic now being handled from Pittsburgh to points on Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers, which will be increased upon completion of Olio River 
improvements. 

Crartes H. KLINE, 
Mayor of Pittsburgh, 


New Onteans, LA., March 23, 1926, 
J. P. Haynes, : 
Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C.: 
We are opposed to Gooding bill, New Orleans is located on im- 
portant waterway and fecls amply protected under present Jaw and 
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entertains no fear that commission will construe present fourth sec- 
tion to detriment of waterways. 
A. J. O'Kxnen, 
Mayor of New Orleans. 
Sr. Joskenn, Mo., March 23, 1926. 
J. P. HAYNES, 
Hotel Washington, Washington, D. 0.: 

St. Joseph, located on Missouri River, feels that water navigation on 
Miskoutl River is amply protected by present fourth section of inter- 
state commerce act, aud has full faith in future interpretation of 
present fourth section by Interstate Commerce Commission, 

W. C. BENDER, 
Acting Mayor. 
CINCINNATI, Onio, Mareh 23, 1926. 
J. P. HAYNES, 
Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C.: 

Impossible, without delayed action through city council, to secure 
mayor's action on Gooding bill. Our directors have opposed this meas- 
ure, and, as we are intensely interested in development of waterways, 
that should be sufficient. You might enlist ald of Oscar F. Barrett, 
president of Ohio Valley Improvement Association, now at Hotel Wash- 
ington, telling him action of our board of directors. 

Samu, Heanpon. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I have listened to all of the argu- 
ments pro and con on this issue during the days that the bill 
bas been before the Senate. I have tried to classify the Jine 
of the argument of the proponents of the bill, and 1 find that 
their objection to fourth-section relief, as I can glean it from 
their argument is, first, that in asking fourth-section relief 
to meet water competition the-railroads seek the destruction 
of water transportation. The mere statement of that argu- 
ment ought to be a sufficient answer to it. In fact, the trans- 
portation act of 1920 establishes as the policy of the Nation 
that we must foster both rail and water transportation. Fur- 
thermore, that argument is without force, because in the ap- 
plication of fourth-section relief by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission they specify four different conditions, all of which 
look to the maintenance of water transportation. 

The first condition is that the competing rate must be more 
than the “out-of-pocket” cost, so that there shall be a profit 
in the traffic. That would not drive water competition out of 
existence, for that would not mean that the rail rate would 
be equal to or as low as the water rate. In fact, in applica- 
tion the rail rate is put higher than the water rate. 

Then the second condition upon which relief is granted is 
that the rate must not be lower than is necessary to meet the 
competition. 

The third condition is that the rate must not be so low as 
to threaten water competition. 

The fourth condition is that the rate must not jeopardize 
the provision of the transportation act which looks to a fair 
return upon the investment of the railroads. 

I repeat those statements in order that we may have a clear 
conception that the discretionary power to grant the fourth- 
section relief is not detrimental to water transportation. 

I repeat, that those of us who live on the rivers or in the 
States which are bounded by rivers and lakes, where water 
transportation is in operation, are opposed to this bill, be- 
cause we are in favor not only of water transportation but 
also of rail transportation. We can not maintain the policy of 
the Government if we exclude either. The Gooding bill, in its 
final analysis, is in the interest of preventing trafie from 
coast to coast over the railroads. For that, as one reason, it 
seems to me the detriment in the proposed legislation is to 
cripple rail transportation. 

Second. That rates proposed by the railroads under fourth- 
section relief resuit in a loss which the railroads would under- 
take to recover by charging unreasonable and discriminatory 
rates at the intermediate points. 

Third. That if the railroads, in seeking to recover a part of 
the triffic which they have lost to the Panama Canal, are per- 
mitted to make rates to effect this purpose, if rates so made will 
take any of the traffic they will take all of it. 

The sufficient and complete answer to these assertions is 
that every one of them must be disproved to the full satisfac- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission before relief from 
the long-and-short-haul clause is ever granted, which completely 
protects the interests of the canal lines and all shippers. ‘To 
deny that this is so is equivalent to saying that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is either too incompetent or unwise or 
unfair to act as a judge of the facts and of the rights of the 
parties. 
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A fourth assertion, constantly made by the bill's proponents,- 
is that the western railroads are restricting development of 
the intermountain country. ‘This the carriers deny, and main- 
tain, on the contrary, that they have both the desire and in- 
centive to develop production and jobbing in the intermountain 
country and in the intermediate territory, and are doing so 
wherever and in so far us the conditions permit. There is no 
reason why they should do otherwise, since this is all traffic 
which they-need not divide with the ships, and to dispute their 
statement is tantamount to saying that these trained railroad 
traffic men who have spent their lives in studying traffic prob- 
lems are either woefully Ignorant and narrow or that they are 
willing to conceal the real reasons for the policy which they 
unanimously indorse. Not only so, but the first, second, and 
third sections of the interstate net are always operative; and 
the power of the Interstate Commerce Commission to modify 
and correct anything which is wrong in the intermountain rate 
structure is complete and always available. 

Necessary as it is that transportation rate making should be 
regulated by governmental authority, one of the evil tendencies 
of such regulation is the constant temptation to escape perplex- 
ing situations by destroying the elasticity of the rate structure. 
A reusonable stability is desirable and necessary, and undue 
discrimination must be prevented at all hazards, but approxi- 
mately only one-third of the carriers’ expenses are measured by 
the distance which the traffic is hauled, and the popular belief 
that distance is the final measure of reasonableness and the 
inclination to resort to mileage tariffs or something approach- 
ing that as a solution for the traffic riddle is an ever-present 
danger. 

Mr. President, we who are opposing this proposed legislation 
resist it because it is unsound. Economically it is not in ac- 
cordance with the best interests of the Government. My friend 
from Idaho, if he cares to do so, may seek to get satisfaction 
out of his charge that we are under the domination of the rail- 
road lobby or are actuated by some other sordid interest. I 
hold in my hand a grist of communications coming from Ohio, 
from cities on the lake, cities on rivers, and cities on inland 
water routes, and not a single one of them is in favor of the 
pending measure, These communications represent the finest 
business ability and as good a citizenry as is found in the State 
of Ohio. Any suggestion that those people are in opposition to 
water transportation, I think, is ill-founded, and any sugges- 
tion that they are under the domination of a railroad lobby is 
not a respectable suggestion, because the merest reference to 
the character of these incn would answer that charge for all 
time. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. WALSH. I merely wish to ask a question. I desire to 
ask the Senator whether any relief orders are applicable to the 
railroads of the State of Ohio? 

Mr. FESS. None that I know of. 

Mr. WALSH. Then the State of Ohio does not suffer be- 
cause of present conditions, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the State of Ohio views this ques- 
tion as, I hope, other States view it, from a national stand- 
point, and uot from a local standpoint. That is one of the con- 
siderations which it stems to me we ought now to emphasize. 
I think that legislation should be in the interest of all the 
people and not in the alleged interest of any particular section 
of the country, be it large or small. For that reason 1 should 
stand opposed to taking from the commission, which is an 
expert body, the determination of questions now lodged in its 
control and bringing them te the floor of Congress, which is a 
political body, because I want all such questions settled on 
economic lines and not upon political lines. 

Mr. President, we oppose this measure becanse it violates the 
most fundamental, elemental, and common-sense business prin- 
ciples of transportation, in that it denies the fullest employ- 
ment of all the agencies of transportation, both rail and water. 
Any policy that would exclude either is unwise. There is 
neither rhyme nor reason in the contention thut the people of 
the Pacific coast should be denied the use of the overland routes 
to the Atlantic coast merely because an interior point wonld 
huve to be charged a higher rate than the necessary competi- 
tive rate would be at the coast points in order to meet the 
water competition. 

The pending bill would be against the public interest in that 
it would deny the people of both coasts two means of trans- 
portation by limiting them to one, When we grant to the cities 
on the coast and the country tributary thereto the privilege 
of the use of the rail lines on competitive terms, under rates 
which must be reasonably compensatory so that they shall not 
destroy the water routes, we do no harm to the interior points, 
although they may be required to pay a normal rate which 
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would be more than a reasonably compensatory rate, because 
without the passage of this bill there would be no change in 
the interior rates. They might be increased if this measure 
becomes a law by a refusal to allow the cars that go west to 
move eastbound freight or to haul some freight even at a lower 
rate in order that the railroads might make up the necessary 
revenue. In that case there may be an inerense of rates 
upon the eastbound traffic from the interior section; but I 
repent that to deny 70,000,000 people the use of both methods 
of transportation, water and rail, on the alleged ground. that 
it is doing an unfair thing to the interior points is without 
lany foundation whatever, because the interior points would 
‘have no relief in lower rates, but, on the other hand, in all 
probability would have increased rates. 

What would apply to the coast sections of the country, 
both Atlantic and Pacific, will equally apply to the lake re- 
gions and the Gulf regions. That is why fourth-section re- 
lief has been allowed in many sections of the country, althongh 
not as to transcontinental business going west, since 1918. 

Mr. President, we oppose this legislation for another rea- 
son. We oppose transferring the rate-making power from a 
body of experts, trained and appointed for the service, and 
bringing it to the floor of Congress, where we are actuated so 
often by political motives. The rate structure is so compli- 
cated, it requires such a degree of skill and such a character 
of ability that, no matter how brilliant a Senator may be, 
without the necessary training and deep study of the rate 
structure he is not equipped to determine what rates should 
be. If there is any further argument necessary to prove that 
statement, the suggestion of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Couzins] a while ago that there is no way to determine what 
Are reasonably compensatory rates would, in my judgment, be 
sufficient proof. If the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
with its experienced and trained ability, is unqualified to de- 
termine what a reasonably compensatory rate would be, in the 
nanie of common sense what could be said of a body of poli- 
ticians who sit here in this body legislating along political 
lines? That is one of the chief reasons why I object to bring- 
ing from that body of experts here to the floor the question of 
rate making. 

The proponents of this bill have been haranguing the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Only a moment ago the state- 
ment came from one who favors the bill that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is already under suspicion. Mr. Presi- 
dent, from time to time I have heard the Government agency 
which under the law has the authority of determining what 
should be the rate of transportation assaulted and harangued, 
because it will not yield to the clamor of some local interest. 

That is the very reason why the subject of rate making 
should never be brought to this body, for the public’s interest 
is much better served as matters stand. When an independent 
body, irresponsive to the clamor of any political or local com- 
munity, sits upon a question, it is for the public interest that 
that commission be free from pressure and clamor such as we 
have heard in this body; and the very argument against the 
commission is most conclusive that the question should not be 
brought to this floor. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to this legislation because it 
discriminates in fayor of the foreign producer as against the 
American producer. Citation after citation was disclosed in 
the hearings and has been referred to in this debate, where, 
whether it is in Canada or whether it is in Burope, a manu- 
facturer in either place having access to water transportation 
mects the American producer at a competitive point at such a 
rate that it drives him out of existence. I am opposed to this 
proposal, refusing fourth-section relief on such occasions as 
that, as legislation favoring the foreign producer as against the 
American producer. 

Mr. President, I further oppose the preposed Tegislation be- 
cause it runs counter to our entire history in the development 
and growth of our transportation system; the largest, the 
most comprehensive, the cheapest, the safest, the most expedi- 
tious, and in every sense of the word the best that can be found 
anywhere in the world. I am opposed to any proposal that 
proposes to make rigid the regulation of transportation, making 
eyerybody of the same mold, putting the States on the Pro- 
crustean bed that is made of the same length for every State, 
every one over the same pattern, recognizing no differences, 
but requiring that every section must be treated precisely in 
the same way and as if the cirenmstunces were the same. 
No great country ever could develop ou such a basis as that. 

Mr. President, I believe that Congress should look with a 
good deal of suspicion upon the proposal of any plan that is 
labeled “rigid.” ‘The industry and commerce of the Uniled 
States have reached the present stage of tremendous deyelop- 
ment and expansion under a policy exactly opposite to that 
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proposed by this bill—a policy which has been responsive to’ 
the demands and ideals of the American people and has con- 
tributed to the freedom of movement and to the competition 
of industries, of sections, and of commodities which has knit 
the Nation into a consistent industrial and commercial unit, 
the counterpart of which I do not believe can be found any- 
where in the world. 

Mr. President, in this country of magnificent distances the 
railroad has seen its highest development. Flexibility and 
elasticity have been the wafchwords in transportation, whether 
it be price making in this or in that particular article tliat is 
to be handled. Production has been promoted and fostered 
wherever the conditions which would permit it were present. 
Raw products and products of manufacture, both necessaries 
and Inxuries, have been exchanged between community and 
community with the greatest possible freedom. People evyery- 
where have been enabled and encouraged to do business with 
the people everywhere else throughout the national domain, 
ond the Nation has been welded into an industrial whole, 
whereas under any rigid mileage system of rates it must have 
continued industrially if not politically a mere group of 
provinces, 

Mr. President, in the interest of a growing country which 
is yery largely marked by the growth of transportation, I ask 
that no measure which puts transportation on a Procrustean 
bed or in stilted form shall have any recognition in this body. 
I am opposed to this measure, the Gooding bill, because I can 
not see that the refusal of it by the continuance of the present. 
policy does any harm to the intermountain country, while to 
pass it will be a harm to all the balance of the country if 
not to that particular section. I can not understand why the 
great Middle West should not be given a competitive oppor- 
tunity with the Atlantic seaboard shipping to the Pacific 
coast. I can not understand for the life of me why the people 
on the Pacific coast can not have the privilege of shipping their 
goods to the Atlantic coast over rails already laid, in cars built 
and ready for the traffic. If they are refused this and the 
empty cars necessary to carry the products that these inter- 
mountain countries want to ship and must ship enstward, 
where the markets are, then the burden is upon the inter- 
mountain country to meet that loss. For that reason, while 
the Members from the intermountain country will look upon a 
statement like that as unfriendly from one who does not live 
in that country, I still insist that if a loss of revenue must 
be suffered because of this denial it will be made up some- 
where, and the only place where it can be made up will be 
upon the products that must be shipped in the cars that go 
west empty to meet the trafie. 

It has been stated in an ironical way that Idaho must be 
limited to the production of potatoes, Of course I referred to 
the item of potatoes because Idaho is recognized the world over 
for the potatoes she produces. Of course I did not intimate 
that she did not produce fruits; that she does not mine the 
richest of coal or of copper or of many other of the minerals 
upon which her very industrial life depends; or that she does 
not have a great lumber industry. But, Mr. President, if 
Idaho produces more than she consumes, und she must if she 
lives as an economic force, then her next concern is to find a 
way in which she can ship the surplus that she does not con- 
sume, that goes east, to find the market; and if we require the 
transportation westward to be conducted at a loss or at no 
revenue at all, then the surplus production that goes east from 
Idaho must pay, and that is the basis upon which the roads 
have applied for an increased rate of 5 per cent for these roads 
that pass through Idaho. The Senators insisting upon this 
unwise proposal are laying the groundwork for a demand in 
the near future for an increased rate upon the products they 
are compelled to ship, and iu their interest alone I would be 
against this proposal, if for no other reason. 

Whatever else may be said about it, our present policy is 
one under which the industry and commerce of the American 
Union has outstripped the world. The country was pioneered 
by railroads. An enterprising, efficient, and free people pushed 
their frontier from one ocean to the other in less thau 100 years. 
The population grew with the railroad mileage and the ruilrond 
mileage with the population. The people's industries were lo- 
cated strategically with reference to rail transportation, and 
Whatever success may be achieved in developing water trans- 
portation a vast proportion of the country’s industry must 
always be moved over rail routes. 

Mr. President, we resist this Gooding proposal because it is 
against the best interests of all the people and is not a benefit 
to any of the people. It is ngainst the people on the seaboard, 
both Atlantic and Pacific. It is against the best interests of 
the lake citles aud the country tributury thereto, as it also 
cripples the centers and tributary area of the South, It would 
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obstruct the growth of the great Middle West and would not 
help the people in the intermountain country. 

I resist it as the least meritorious suggestion which has yet 
come to my attention; but, on the other hand, as involving 
possibilities not only for the millions of people outside but those 
who live in the intermountain country, where, as it now 
appears, all the agitation originates, 

Now, Mr. President, I yield to the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McLean], who desired to ask me a question, 

Mr. MeL KN. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Ohio is doing pretty well. I nm very much afraid that I can 
not ndd much to his splended argument. 

The Senator from Utah and the Senator from Montana 
insisted to-day that we must rely upon argument; that the 
law does not sound right, and consequeutly we must rely 
upon argument. I desire to call the attention of the Senators 
to the fact that we base our opposition to this bill upon ex- 
perience, long experience, and especially upon the experience 
of the largest industry west of the Mississippi River—the 
Colorado Fuel & Tron Co. A representative of that company 
appeared before the committee and said that this company 
had been in business 40 years and čan produce from 500,000 
to 600,000 tons of steel products a year; that they employ 
from 10,000 to 14,000 men; and this is what their representa- 
tive said to the Committee on Interstate Commerce: 


Mr. Farrar. We have maintained our position there because it 
has taken us 40 yenrs to develop it, without profit to ourselves since 
1921. The very life of the company—TI think I can say without 
speaking extravagantly—is at stake because of this situation. 

I want to add one thing more on that point. I am not speaking 
for the railroads. I want to be understood distinctly as being not in 
that position. But the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co, and its products 
mean $10,000,000 a year in freight to the railroads of the western 
part of the country; and {f the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. goes down, 
that freight goes down. ‘Chat Joss will never be taken up, because 
no other company would, in my judgment, ever attempt to manufac- 
ture steel again in that portion of the country. 

The CuatmMAN, Have your shipments to the const been decreasing 
In recent years? 

Mr. Farrar. Constantly down, down, down, and even then we have 
taken it at a price which has been at times an absolute loss. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. REEp.]. 

Mr. REND of Pennsylvania, Mr. President, many people 
in Pennsylvania have urged me to vote against this bill. 1 
am going to vote for it. I want to say in a few words why I 
am going to vote for it. 

For 50 years in Pennsylvania we have had a long-and-short- 
haul clause in our fundamental law, with no variation from 
it, and our railways have prospered in compliance with it, 
and justice has been done to those communities which before 
that law was enacted were wholly at the mercy of the car- 
riers. 

I do not agree with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] 
that the rule which this bill would establish fixes au in- 
flexible measure. The Interstate Commerce Commission will 
still have authority to bring down the rates for the long haul 
to the level of the highest intermediate rate. They still can 
require the haul to be made to the coast point for the same 
rate that is charged to an intermediate point. That an- 
thority, I think, is all that should be left in their discretion. 

In my judgment, the situation is annlogous to that which 
obtains in the fixing of rates from points: differently distant 
from a common terminal. We have many illustrations of that 
throughout Pennsylvania. In those cases the diseretion of 
the Interstute Commerce Commission has been unqualified. 
They could establish a rate for the long haul which was less 
than that for the short haul. In principle it is the same 
thing as if the whole traffic moved over a single line. That 
discretion which has been vested in them has, in my judgment, 
been so shockingly abused that I am not disposed to put in 
the hands of the commission the discretion to vary from this 
sound rule of the long and the short haul. 

If anyone wants to know my reason for yoting against 
a continuance of this discretion and in fayor of this bill, it 
is necessary to go no further than the coal mines and the coke 
ovens of Pennsylvania. The mines are shut down and the 
coke ovens are dark, because, in its so-called discretion, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission charges those mines a 
higher rate for a shorter haul than it does their competitors. 
Whether it be in coal, eastbound, northbound, or westbound, 
whether it be in coke to our own markets in Philadelphia 
or to the markets in Ohio and farther west, we pay not only 
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more per ton-mile but more in dollars and cents for a shorter 
haul than any competitor pays. 

If we are treated that way by the use of the diseretion of 
this commission, how can I say that these Mountain States 
and mountain communities are not now treated or are not 
going to be treated with similar unfairness? I say that until 
the diseretion of that commission seems to be more fairly and 
pore 1 exercised, it is unwise for the Congress to con- 
tinue it. 

The steel that built the California cities and that is going 
into their enlargement to-day came from my State through 
the Panama Canal. Should we give the Interstate Commeree 
Commission discretion to set aside the facts of geography and 
take away from that community the traffic that it has built 
up in order to give it to some other community whose pleas 
are more favorably listened to by this discretionary commis- 
sion? I can not find it in my heart to say that we should. 

I have made this explanation because I want the people of 
Pennsylvania and the people of the country to know why it is 
that I refuse to vote to continue In this commission the dis- 
cretion they ask. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I want to thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, as a Senator living in the East, for being 
able to look at this matter in its true light, and for being 
ready to give to the other States that which his State has 
enjoyed for so many years, a square deal in freight rates, 
freight rates without discrimination. 

The States east of Chicago have been so strong politically 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission has never dared to 
permit a violation of the fourth section to injure or destroy 
any manufacturing industry in that section. There has never 
been one in existence in all the years the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been active in the regulation of freight 
rates. All we ask in the West is what this great Government, 
through the Interstate Commerce Commission, is giving the 
States east of Chicago, just the same right and the same oppor- 
tunity to develop our resources, to build manufacturing indus- 
tries, as our own Government is giving to the people east of 
Chicago, where they have built the greatest industries civiliza- 
tion has eyer known. 

The schoolboy knows that we can tear down even a great 
city like Chicago in one short year through discrimination in 
freight rates. Give me control of freight rates and I will have 
the bats flying through any manufacturing establishment in 
America in less than one short year. All we ask in the West 
is what is guaranteed under the Constitution, the same rights 
and the same privileges that this Government is giving to the 
States east of Chicago, That is all we are fighting for. 

In the West we have greater coal deposits, greater fron 
deposits, greater mineral deposits of all kinds known to civil- 
zation than are to be found any place on earth; yet we have 
not an industry in the West that can be called a great manu- 
facturing industry. The Colorado Fuel & Tron Co. has never 
even made a start to grow or to develop its industry as it 
should, for it has never been given a square deal in freight 
rates. 

On a mileage basis westbound the steel industry of Gary, 
Ind., is given a freight,rate that is only a little more than half 
the price on a mileage basis as is given eastbound from Pueblo 
to Missouri River points. A steel mill at Pueblo is denied an 
opportunity to serve any of the great territory at Missourl 
River points. North Platte is as far east as the Pueblo steel 
mill is permitted to ship its products. We have not an indus- 
try any place in the West that we can call a great manu- 
facturing industry, and we can not have an industry, because 
capital will never invest where there is a discrimination in 
freight rates or where there is even a danger of discrimina- 
tion in freight rates. Capital will never invest in river craft 
as long as there is an opportunity for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to do what they have been-doing in the past— 
destroy the investments in river craft by permitting the rail- 
roads to charge more for the shorter haul than for the longer 
haul to meet water transportation. 

So if we are to develop this country at all, we will have to 
give capital a chance to go out into the mighty West and de- 
velop industries. We must give capital a chance to invest in 
river craft and coastwise merchant marine. If we do not do 
that, then we will never make useful the great inland water- 
ways, on which we have spent hundreds of millions of dollars 
and in which we are blessed to a greater extent than is any other 
country on earth. 

I fully understand the importance of water transportation, 
I ain trying to protect it, trying to save it from the forces 
that have sought to destroy it ever since railroads became a 
factor in transportation in America. The Senator knows that. 
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All over the South river boats which were once a mighty factor 
in the commerce of the Nation are tied up, rotting at their 
wharves, They can not become a factor in transportation as 
long as there is any doubt as to what discriminations may be 
allowed. 

Mr. President, it has been said by the Senator from Ohio 
that this bill can not pass the Senate, and he seemed to speak 
with a great deal of authority. In the discussion of the 
matter, if I have said anything that has wounded the feelings 
‘of any Senator, I hope he will pardon me. I am intensely in- 
terested in this measure, because it goes far beyond giving 
the West a square deal, As vital as it is to my State, to my 
mind it means more to this country as a Nation than it does 
ifo the interior territory of the West. 

Our people in the West realize that our mines wlll soon 

be worked out, that our timber resources will soon be gone. 
Unless we can develop industries in the West so as to have 
a home market for our farmers, we can not have any diversified 
farming. and diversified farming is essential to keeping up the 
fertility of the soil. If you will show me any country on earth 
that remains a one-crop country very long, I will show you 
a country where the soil has gone backward; and when the 
soil goes backward, the citizenship goes backward with the 
Boil. So the West is standing with its back to the wall, fight- 
Ang for its very existence, and, come what will, this fight will 
go on until the people of the West are given a square deal, 
under the spirit of the Constitution, which has been denied to us. 
+ I can not understand how any Senator from a Pacific coast 
{State ean vote against this bill when he knows that the people 
on the coast are given cheaper freight rates than the people 
dn the interior. I can overlook the selfishness back here in 
the Dast, where the citizens are likely to be all of one mind, 
where they do not know there is a West and do not under- 
stand the great West at all. I can understand why they may be 
against this measure, why they should want to continue to 
ship raw materials back to the great cities; but I can not 
understand a Senator from the Pacific coast voting against this 
Wil, because two-thirds of his people say they want cheaper 
freight rates than the people of the interior. Governments are 
mot for the strong alone. Governments are for the weak, The 
Strong usually are able to protect themselves. I am sure 
that it is not necessary for me to discuss what discrimination in 
freight rates means or that the interior territory of the West 
will always remain agricultural and pastoral as long as there is 
even a danger of discrimination in freight rates. 
i I want to say to Senators who voted for the long and short 
maul bill at the last session that I hope they will find that 
they are able to vote for the bill again. I do not care what 
city is asking for discrimination in freight rates; they know 
that it is not fair to the interior, and I am sure they will not 
Injure their chances if they are up for reelection this year, 
‘because the people of America are looking for men who have 
‘courage, men who will do what is right. God knows if there 
ever was a time in American history when the American people 
needed men with courage, it is to-day, for I want to say that 
ithe selfish interests of this country are working overtime. 

It was my misfortune to be Governor of Idaho when a great 
citizen, a former governor, was assassinated for the protection 
of our institutions. I have had a better understanding than 
most men of what the selfish interests are in America. I know 
what the red hand of anarchy is in this country, and I think I 
can say that I have had more threatening letters than any 
yublic man who ever held office in this country; and if we are 
going to permit the selfish interests of this country to dominate 
this Government, the time will come when our institutions will 
be fairly brought to the test. When I see accounts of the great 
crime in Chicago, organized crime, in the broad daylight; when 
g see the lawless element there that has so little respect for our 

aws and institutions, the thought often comes to me what is 
going to happen in America when hard times come again, as 
they will come, when free soup houses and bread lines will 
have to be established in the great cities, as they have in the 
past, to prevent death from starvation? Ah, it is then when the 
Jaboring man hears his children crying for bread, and there is 
no bread and no work, that this lawless element will become 
the leader of the mob; and I want to say to Senators that we 
have a great duty to perform. Do not forget, if you please, 
that the responsibility for this Government does not rest upon 
the railroads or the great commercial bodies of this country. 
The responsibility of this Government always has and always 
Fill rest with the men who are elected to serve the people in 
the Halls of Congress, and to-day that responsibility is ours, 

I want to say to you that a vote for Senate bill 575 will 
merely give to the West and to the western people just a square 
Leal; that is all, I appeal again to Senators, When we yoted 
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on this measure a year ago, after discussing it for seven days 
upon the floor of the Senate to the exclusion of all other busi- 
ness, the vote stood 54 to 23. The railroad lobby was not iu 
evidence at that time to the extent 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 8 o'clock having ar- 
rived, under the unanimous-consent agreement the Senate will 
proceed to yote upon Senate bill 575, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is made that 
there is no quorum present. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris La Folletto Sackett 
Bayard Iess Lenroot Schall 
Bingham Fletcher McKellar Sheppard 
Blouse Wrazier McKinley Shipstead 
Borah Goorge McLean Shortridge 
Bratton Gillett MeNary Simmons 
Brookhart Glass Means Smoot 
Broussard Got Metcalf Stanfield 
Bruce Gooding Moses Stephens 
Butler Greene Neely Swansou 
Cameron Hale Norris rammelt 
Capper Harreld ye y 
Caraway Harris Oddie Wadsworth 
Couzens Howell Overman Walsh 
Dale Johnson Phipps Watson 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex. Pine Weller 
Edge Jones, Wash. Pittman Wheeler 
Edwards Kendrick Ransdell Williams 
Hrust Keyes Reed, Pa. Willis 
Fernald King Robinson, Ark. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators having 


answered to their names, a quorum is present. The bill is 
in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. If there 
are no amendments to be proposed, the bill will be reported to 
the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Having been read the third tinie, 
the question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. BRATTON (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I have a pair with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Robinson]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Herrin] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BRUCE (when his name was called). I am paired on 
this measure with the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr, Cum- 
mins]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Harrison] and vote “nay.” If the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS] were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], I 
understand that he would vote as I intend to vote on this sub- 
ject. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GILLETT (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] 
to the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. McMAster] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] to 
the senlor Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen] and vote “nay.” 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania (when Mr. Peprrer’s name was 
called). The senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] 
if present would vote “nay.” He is paired with the junior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. DL], who if present would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when the name of Mr. Roprnson of Indiana 
Was called), My colleague [Mr. RontxsoN of Indiana] is neces- 
sarily absent, If present, he would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I was requested to announce 
that the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Rren], and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
UNbERWoOOD] are necessarily detained from the Senate by illness, 
and that the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] is 
detained by the death of a relative. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The senior Senator from Kansas 
{Mr. Curtis] is paired with the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Corpenann]. Both Senators are necessarily absent, 
and they are paired. 

Mr. BLEASE. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
SmitH] is necessarily detained on departmental business. 

The result was announcerd—yeas 33, nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—33 
Ashurst Bratton Cameron Couzens 
Blease Brookhart Capper Frazier 
Borah Broussard Caraway Gooding 
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Harreld La Follett Ransdell Wadsworth 
Howell Norris Reed, Pa. Walsh 
Johnson Nye Robinson, Ark, Wheeler 
Jones, N. Mex. = Oddie Sheppard 
Kendrick Tine Smoot 
King Pittman Stephens 
NAYS—46 

Bayard Fletcher McKinley Shortridge 
Bingham George McLean Simmons 
Bruce Gillett MeNary Stanfield 
Butler Glass Means Swanson 
Dale Got Metcalf Trammell 
Dencen Greene Loses Tyson 
Edge Hale Neely Watson 
edwards Harris Overman Weller 
Ernst Jones, Wash, Kapps Williams 
Fernald Keyes Sackett ` Willis 
Ferris Lenragt Scholl À 
Fess McKellar Shipsteac 

NOT VOTING—17 
Copeland Gerry Norbeck Underwood 
Cummins Harrison Pepper Warren 
Curtis Hefin Recd, Mo. 
pill McMaster Robinson, Ind. 
du Pont Mayfield Smith 


So the bill was rejected. 

Mr. WHEELER. I ask unanimous consent that the roll call 
coutaining the names of present Members of the Senate which 
was taken on the passage of the long and short haul bill in the 
last Congress may be inserted in the Recorp following the roll 
call on the passage of the bill which has just been voted on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection? 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Upon a roll callon May 19, 1924, the Senate voted to prohibit any 
further fourth-section discriminations. Those Senators voting “yea” 
and now in the Senate were— 

„Messrs. Ashurst, Bayard, Borah, Brookhart, Broussard, Cameron, 
Capper, Caraway, Copeland, Cummins, Curtis, Dill, Edwards, Ernst, 
Ferris, Frazier, Gooding, Harreld, Harrison, Heflin, Howell, Jones of 
New Mexico, Jones of Washington, Kendrick, King, McKellar, McNary, 
Necly, Norbeck, Norris, Oddie, Overman, Pepper, Phipps, Pittman, Rans- 
dell, Reed of Pennsylvania, Robinson of Arkansas, Sheppard, Shipstead, 
Simmons, Smith, Smoot, Stanfield, Wadsworth, and Walsh of Montana,” 

The Senators voting against the bill who are now in the Senate 
Ware 

“Messrs. Bruce, Dale, Edge, Fernald, Fletcher, George, Glass, Hale, 
Harris, Keyes, McKinley, McLean, Moses, Swanson, Trammell, Warren, 
Weller, and Willis.” 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of representatives of Bell- 
Harmon Post, Grand Army of the Republic; Bell-Harmon 
Corps; Rebecca Lang Tent, Daughters of Union Veterans; and 
Warren Camp, Sons of Union Veterans, all in the State of 
Ohio, praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Civil War veterans, their widows, and Army nurses, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a paper in the nature of a memorial of 
Sacred Heart Court No. 1151, Catholic Order of Foresters, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, protesting against the passage of the so-called 
Curtis-Reed bill to establish a Federal department of education, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of sundry business firms of 
Cleveland, Ohio, praying for the passage of the so-called 
Kelly-Capper bill (H. R. 11) to clarify the law, to promote 
equality thereunder, to encourage competition in production 
and quality, to prevent injury to good will, and to protect 
trade-mark owners, distributers, and the public against in- 
juries and uneconomic practices in the distribution of articles 
of standard quality under a distinguishing trade-mark, name, 
or brand, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a letter in the nature of a petition 
from the Manufacturers’ Association, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
praying for the passage of legislation granting increased sal- 
aries to Federal judges, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the city of Bridgeport and the Hartford Automobile 
Dealers’ Association, of Hartford, both in the State of Con- 
necticut, protesting against the passage of the so-called Ken- 
dall bill, to prevent the Government from printing stamped 
envelopes with return cards printed thereon, which were 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a petition 
from S. MeLean Buckingham, president Connecticut Farm 
Bureau Federation, of Watertown, Conn., favoring the passage 
of the so-called Gooding pure seed bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
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He also presented letters in the nature of petitions from the 
Civitan Club, the Bridgeport Business Men's Association, the 
Engineers’ Club, the Lions Club, the Exchange Club, the 
United Commercial Travelers of America Luncheon Club, and 
the Master Painters’ Association, all of Bridgeport, Conn., 
favoring the passage of the public buildings bill, and especially 
the construction of a new post-oflice building in the city of 
Bridgeport, Conn., which were referred to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also presented petitions of Abraham Lincoln Camp, No. 
2, Sons of Veterans, of Stamford; Buckingham Corps, No. 30, 
Woman's Relief Corps, Auxiliary to the Grand Army of the 
Republic, of Norwalk; O. H. Knight Woman's Relief Corps, 
No. 45, of Lakeville; Edwin R. Lee Woman's Relief Corps, No. 
41, of IIartford, and G. W. Thompson Woman's Relief Corps, 
No. 4, of Bristol, all in the State of Connecticut, praying for 
the passage of legislation providing increased pensions to 
Civil War veterans and their widows, which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of Major Bonesteel Auxiliary, 
United Spanish War Veterans, of Bridgeport; the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, No. 73, of Winsted, and R. S. Griswold Camp, 
No. 6, United Spanish War Veterans, of Norwich, all in the 
State of Connecticut, praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Spanish-American War veter- 
ans and their widows, which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. TYSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6874) for the relief of 
James Madison Brown, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 446) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 7732) amending act of March 4, 1925, 
for the relief of employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa., reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 447) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2619) for the relief of Oliver J. Larkin and Lona Lar- 
kin, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 448) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 1634) for the relief of the State of Vermont, submitted 
an adverse report (No. 449) thereon, 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2122) for the relief of the Monumental 
Stevedore Co., reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 450) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 47) making an appropriation to pay the State of 
Massachusetts for expenses incurred and paid, at the request 
of the President, in protecting the harbors and fortifying the 
coast during the Civil War, in accordance with the findings 
of the Court of Claims and Senate Report No. 704, Sixty-sixth 
Congress, third session, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 451) thereon. 

Mr. SWANSON, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 161) for the relief of Charles 
H. Willey, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 452) thereon. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1208) providing reimburse- 
ment to J. M. LaCalle for services as instructor at the United 
States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., from October 1, 1914, 
to October 19, 1914, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 453) thereon. 

Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them seyerally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1356) for the relief of R. H. King (Rept. No. 454); 

A bill (S. 2907) to authorize the general accounting officers 
of the United States to allow credit to Galen L. Tait, collector 
and disbursing agent, District of Maryland, for payments of 
travel and subsistence expenses made on properly certified and 
approved youchers (Rept. No. 455) ; 

A bill (S. 3055) for the relief of Lawford and McKim, gen- 
eral agents for the Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation | 
(Ltd.), of London, England (Rept. No. 456) ; and 

A bill (S. 3065) for the relief of the owner of the ferryboat 
New York (Rept. No. 457). 

Mr. MEANS also, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1860) for the relief of F. G. Proud- 
foot, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 458) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 3402) relating to giving 
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false information regarding the commission of crime in the 
District of Columbia, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 459) thereon, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (II. R. 9398) to amend an act regulating the height of 
buildings in the District of Columbia, approved June 1, 1910, 
reported it without amendment. 

Mr. SACKETT, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 3102) to modify and 
amend the act creating the Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 460) thereon. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1361) for the relief of the Maryland 
Casualty Co., the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. of 
Baltimore, Md., and the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No, 461) 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 1650) for the relief of M. W. Hutchinson, submitted au 
adverse report (No. 462) thereon. 

Mr. BROOKHART, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 112) for the relief of the owner of the American 
steam tug Charles Runyon (Rept. No. 464); and 

A bill (S. 115) for the relief of the owner of the steamship 
Neplune (Rept. No. 465). 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 

Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on to-day that committee presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 3377) to amend 
section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

REPORT ON THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 

Mr. MOSES (for Mr. Perper), from the Committee on 
Printing, reported the following resolution (S. Res. 182), which 
was considered by unanimous consent aud agreed to: 


Resolved, That the manuscript entitled“ Report on matters affecting 
the American merchant marine,” submitted by Mr. II. N. Lawrie to the 
committee on legislation of the United States Shipping Board, be 
printed with illustrations as a Senate document, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr, PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 3681) to upbuild the American merchant marine 
in foreign trade and to insure the replacement of yessels now 
in use; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (S. 3682) granting an increase of pension to Noah E. 
Curtis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 3683) to confer United States citizenship upon 
certain inhabitants of the Virgin Islands and to extend the 
naturalization laws thereto; to the Committee on Immigration. 

A bill (S. 3684) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
C. Ryan (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 3685) granting an increase of pension to Laura 
E. Jacobs (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A bill (S. 3686) granting an Increase of pension to Mary 
A. Harlin (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

By Mr. EDWARDS: 

A bill (S. 3687) granting an increase of pension to Belle 
Hackett Gibson; to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 3688) for the relief of Elizabeth Lynn; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 8689) authorizing the conyersion of the United 
States Veterans’ Hospital No. 94 at American Lake, Wash., 
from a neuropsychopathie hospital into a general medical and 
surgical hospital, and authorizing an appropriation therefor; 
to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 3690) granting an inerease of pension to Frederick 
E. Buchen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 3091) to convey to the city of Lakeland, Fla., 
certain Government property; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 
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By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (S. 3692) authorizing an appropriation for recopy- 
ing, rebinding, and otherwise preserving valuable old records 
of office of Indian agency at Muskogee, Okla.; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 3693) to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the services, sacrifices, and patriotism of 
the American women of all wars in which the United States 
has participated, which was the inspiration of their sons and 
daughters in carrying on their part in the various conflicts; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (by request): 

A bill (S. 3694) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 
1924; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 3695) to amend the World War adjusted com- 
pensation act; to the Committee on Finance. 


PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF PROHIBITION 


Mr. EDWARDS submitted the following concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 6), which was ordered to lie on the table: 


Whereas there now exist fnexcusably fraudulent, criminal, and un- 
just practices by Federal officials in the administration of prohibition 
enforcement in these United States; and 

Whereas millions of dollars are being wasted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment annually in a farcical effort to make this country dry in met, 
when a majority of our citizeury are not dry in theory or in fact and 
are daily violators of the eighteenth amendment and its enforcenrent 
statute, the Volstead Act; and 

Whereas newspaper polls now being taken in all-States of the Union 
show unmistakable majorities In favor of repeal or modification of the 
Volstead Act; and 

Whereas it Is the firm, expressed conviction of officials of the Trens- 
ury Department and the Department of Justice that Volsteadism in its 
present form can not be satisfactorily enforced; and 

Whereas ministers of the gospel of all denominations and creeds, 
educators, professional men and women, and citizens in all walks of 
life are convinced that probibition as now administered begets intem- 
perance rather than temperance; and 

Whereas the present law enforcing prohibition expresses neither the 
sentiments nor the ideals of American liberty and * due respect for 
law”; and 

Whereas the Senate Judiclary Committee will hold hearings on pro- 
hibition at an early date; and 

Whereas sald hearings have been Umited to 12 days (6 for pro- 
ponents and 6 for opponents of the eighteenth amendment and the 
Volstead Act); and 

Whereas ordinary common sense and intelligence convinees one 
that a limited period of 12 days can not more than scratch the surface 
of conditions now existing under present-day law-enforcement condi- 
tions; and 

Whereas nothing short of a full and comprehensive inyestigation 
covering all aspects and activities of agencles, both governmental 
amd private, which are directly or indirectly, officially or unofficially, 
connected with or interested in law enforcement; and 

Whereas respect for law and order demands that prohibition be 
sweepingly investiguted in this country, so that no stone will be left 
unturned in un effort to find a remedy for the unlawful and criminal 
conditions now rampant in every State of the Nation because of lax 
and fraudulent law enforcement: Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That a joint committee to consist of three Senators, to be appointed 
by the President of the Senate, and three Members of the House of 
Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, is authorized and directed to make a full, complete, 
aud comprehensive investigation of prohibition in all its pluses, 
including : 

(1) Enforcement of the Volstead Act by the Treasury Department, 
including the Internal Revenue Bureau, the Prohibition Unit, the 
Coast Guard, the Department of Justice, and all other agencies of 
the Federal Government, as well as private agencies, directly or 
indirectly, concerned with probibition enforcement; and 

(2) The effect on ‘the morals, liberty, and respect for law and order 
of the people of the United States of the eightecuth amendment and 
the Volstead Act. 

Such committee is authorized to hold hearings, to sit during the 
sessions or recesses of the Sixty-ninth Congress at such times and 
places, to employ such experts and clerical and other stenographie 
assistants as it may deem adylsable. The committee is further author- 
ized to send for persons und papers; to require by subpoua or other- 
wise the attendance of witnesses, the production of books, papers, 
and documents; to administer oaths; and to take testimony as it may 
deem advisable. The cost of stenographic service to report such hear- 
ings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 100 words, Subpcenas 
for witnesses shall he issued under the signature of the chairman 
of the committee. Every person who, having been summoned as a 
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witness by authority of sald committee, wilfully makes default, or 
who, having: appeared, refuses to answer any question pertinent to 
the investigation heretofore authorized, shall be liable to the penaltics 
provided by section 102 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 


OHIO RIVER BRIDGE AT LOUISVILLE, KY, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (II. R. 9599) granting the consent of 
Congress to the city of Louisville, Ky., te construct a bridge 
across the Ohio. River at or near said city, and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ment, agree to the request of the House for a conference, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed te, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. Couzens, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. 
Enercner, and Mr. Sunprann conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

DETROIT RIVER BRIDGE AT prnoir, MICH. 

The “VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (II. R. 8771) to extend the 
time for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across Detroit River within cr near the city limits of 
Detroit, Mich., and requesting a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 

Mr. BINGHAM. I move that the Senate insist on its 
aniendments, agree to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate from the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. Couzens, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. 
Firrcner, and Mr. Suerranp conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (II. R. 8917) making appropriations 
for the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other 
purposes, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments, agree to the conference asked by the House, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Wapsworrn, Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. Lenroot, Mr. 
Harris, and Mr. Bayarp conferees on the part of the Senate. 

INDERTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 1186) to authorize the settlement of the 
indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United States of 
America. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, does the Sena- 
tor from Utah expect to proceed with the discussion of the bill 
this afternoon? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; when it shall have been taken up, I am 
going to ask unanimous consent that it be laid aside in order 
to proceed with the consideration of the bill making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State and Justiee, and for the 
judiciary, and the Departments of Commerce and Labor. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Then the Senator merely de- 
sires to make the bill to which he refers the unfinished busi- 
ness? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all that is contemplated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Utah. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business may he temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Pending that request, I in- 
quire ef the Senator from Utah when he expects to proceed 
with the bill authorizing the settlement of the indebtedness of 
Italy to the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. I expect to make my opening statement in 
referenee to the bill to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


MISSISSIPPI AND OHTO RIVER BRIDGES AT CAIRO, IGD. 


Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably with an amendment the bill (H. R. 9007) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to Harry E. Boyay to construct, 
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maintain, and operate bridges across the Mississippi and Ohio 
Rivers at Cairo, III., and I submit a report (No. 463) thereon. 
This is a measure in which the Senator from Minois [Mr. 
McKintry] is interested. 

Mr. McKINLBY. I ask unanimons consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill just reported by the Senator from 
Connecticut. ' 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Thlinois? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I understand that the bill has 
been modified to conform to the new rule and policy of the 
Committee on Commerce? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I-will say to the Senator from Arkansas 
that the amendment to the bill is to strike out the original bill 
and to substitute therefor one of the forms adopted by the 
Commerce Committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
sideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the Cairo Bridge & 
Terminal Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate two bridges and approaches thereto—one across the Mississippi 
River at a point suitable for connecting the city of Cairo, III., with 
State highway No. 16 in the State of Missouri, and the other bridge to 
be located over the Ohio River at a polnt suitable for connecting the 
elty of Catro, III., with the gravel highway from Wicklif to Paducah, 
In the State of Kentucky, and each of said bridges shall be located mt a 
point suitable to the Interests of navigation, In accordance with the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject 
to the conditions and limitations contained in this act. The construc- 
tion ef such bridge or bridges shall not be commenced, nor shall any 
alteration in such bridge or bridges be made either before or after thelr 
completion until the plans and specifications for such construction or 
alteration have been submitted to the Secretary of War and the Chief 
of Engineers and approved by them as being adequate from the stand- 
point of the volume and weight of traffic which will pass over it. 

Sec. 2. The sald Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co., its successors and 
assigns, Is hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit over 
such bridge or bridges, and the rates so fixed shall be the legal rates 
until changed by the Secretary of War under the authority contained 
in such act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 3. After the Gate of completion of such bridge or bridges, as 
determined by the Secretary of War, either the State of Kentucky, 
the State of IMNinois, the State of Missouri, or any political subdi- 
vision of either of such States, within or adjoining whith such bridge 
or bridges is or nre located, or any two or more of them Jointly, may 
at any time acquire and take over all right, title, nnd interest in such 
bridge or bridges and approaches, and Interests in real property neces- 
sary therefor, by purchase or by condemnation, in accordance with the 
law of either of such States governing the acquisition of private prop- 
erty for public purposes by condemnation, If at any time after the 
expiration of 20 years after the completion of sueb bridge or bridges 
they are acquired by condemnation, the amount of damages or cam- 
pensation to be allowed shall not include good will, going value, or 
prospective revenues or profits, but shall be ‘limited to the sum of 
(1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge or bridges and ap- 
proaches, less a reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in re- 
spect of such bridge or bridges and approaches, (2) the actual cost of 
aequiting such interests in real property, (3) actual financing and 
promotion costs (not to exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost of 
eonstruction of such bridge or bridges and approaches and the ac- 
quisition of such interests in real property), and, (4) actual expendi- 
tures for necessary improvements. 

Sec. 4. The said Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co., its successors and 
assigns, shall, immediately after the completion of such bridge, filo 
with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement showing the 
actual oviginal cost of constructing such bridge or bridges and ap- 
proaches, including the actual cost of acquiring interests in real 
property and actual financing and promotion costs. Within three 
years after the completion of such bridge or bridges, the Secretary of 
War shall investigate the actual cost of such bridge or bridges, and 
for such purpose the said Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co., its suceessors 
anl assigns, shall make available to the Secretary of War all of its 
records in connection with the financing and coustruction thereof, 
The findings of the Secretary of War as to such original cost shall 
be conclusive. 

See. 5. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, aud privileges conferred by this act ig hereby granted 
to the sald Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co., its suceessors and assigns, 
and any corporation to which such right, powers, and privileges may 
be sold, assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire the same by 
mortgage foreclosure, or otherwise, is hereby authorized aud cm- 
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powered to exercise the same as felly as though conferred herein’ 


directly upon such corporation. 
Sec. 6. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 


pressly reserved. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed fo. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Connecticut whether or not the new policy, which he calls the 
new bridge policy, compels those who build bridges or those 
who repair bridges over inconsequential streams to submit 
themselves to the jurisdiction of the War Department or to 
get its consent to do things within their own States which 
clearly are not an abridgment of the right of commerce upon 
such streams? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I will say to the Senator from Utah, Mr. 
President, that that has never been the policy of the Congress 
or of the Committee ou Commerce. 
nator from Comsecticut is informed, Congress has no authority 
over “inconsequential streams,“ but only over navigable 
streams. All of the forms recommended by the Committee on 
Commerce have to do with granting the privilege to construct 
over navigable streams bridges which might interfere with 
commerce and navigation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut is, 
I think, unduly critical of the word “inconsequential.” 1 
afirm that there are many inconsequential streams the right 
to control which the Federal Government has usurped. It 
asserts the right to control little rivulets in the Rocky Moun- 
tains; it asserts the right to control little streams upon which 
a small log will not float. So the Senator is entirely in error. 
However, that is not the point. To accommodate myself to his 
giant views, I will ask the Senator if it is his understanding 
that under the new policy adopted by the committee every 
person who desires to build a bridge or to repair a bridge upon 
what the Senator denominates a nayigable stream must go to 
the War Department and submit the plans for the bridge and 
get the consent of the War Department to build the bridge or 
to muke repairs and improvements to an existing bridge and 
to submit to further Federal interference in regard to such 
matters? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that it has been the policy of the committee for a great many 
years to request the views of the War Department in connec- 
tion with all bridge bills under the general bridge act which 
was passed in 1906, and it is necessary before any bridge can 
be constructed to have the consent of the War Department 
that the bridge will not interfere with navigation. The new 
policy of the committee provides further that the War Depart- 
ment must also see to it that the bridge is properly con- 
structed with regard to the volume and weight of traffic which 
it is presumed will pass over it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I understood the purport of 
the question addressed to the Senator from Connecticut by 
the Senator from Utah to be, upon what principle does the 
War Department determine whether a stream is or is not 
navigable? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I do not know exactly what the prin- 
ciple is. 

Mr. WALSH. It is the contention made by the Senator 
from Utah, as I understand, that at least in some depart- 
ments of the Government the rule that is applied in deter- 
mining whether a stream is nayigable or not makes every 
little rivulet in every State a navigable stream, or, at least, 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. Can the 
Senator tell us as to that? 

Mr. BINGHAM. ‘The general bridge act was passed in 
1906, long before I became a Member of this body, and I do 
not know on what principle the Congress acted at that time. 

Mr. WALSH. I understood the Senator to say that his 
committee always prefers a request to the War Department 
to advise as to whether the stream is a navigable stream or is 
not a navigable stream, and obyiously, I would imagine that 
the committee would have some information as to how the 
question is determined. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, we do not ask 
the War Department whether or not a stream is nayigabie. 
When persons come here and ask for a permit to build a 
bridge over a stream and state that it is a navigable stream, 
we refer such a bill to the department. Of course, if those 
who desire to build a bridge wish to take the chance that it 
is not a navigable stream or if it is and yet they think it Is 
not and they are willing to take the chance of being inter- 
fered with by the War Department, that is their lookout. 
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Mr. WALSH. That is what I want to know; it the War 
Department is undertaking. to Impose any restrictions or to 
exercise any supervision or any control if it is not a navigable 
stream? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. 

Mr. WALSH. So they would probably report if they felt 
that way about it, “ We offer no sugyestion with respect to this 
particular bridge, because it does not cross a navigable stream.” 

Mr. BINGHAM. I will say to the Senator that they do ocea- 
sionally report back to the committee that, in their opinion, 
the bridge bill before them does not concern them because tha 
stream is not navigable at the point where it is proposed to 
coustrict the bridge. 

Mr. WALSH. I assume so. So that brings us right back 
to the question of the principle by which they determine a 
stream js nayigable. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not think that the War 


I dat, 0 far ds die Sens Department determines whether a stream is nuvigable or is 


not navigable, As a matter of fact, if a stream has ever been 
considered nayigable, they recognize that onty the Congress 
can declare it nonnavigable. It is also provided under one of 
the river and harbor acts passed several years ago which de- 
clared that as to navigable waters entirely within the limits 
of a State, parties do not have to come to Congress and get a 
permit to build a bridge across such navigable waters, but 
they do submit thelr plans to the War Department for ap- 
proyal or disapproval. However, they usually come to Congress 
and ask for the permit, because that gives them more sub- 
stantial rights than merely to go on without askiug Congress 
for a permit. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, it is also true that in a 
number of States it has been declared by acts of the legis- 
latures that certain streams are navigable. That has happened 
at different times. Also, the question of navigability is one of 
fact, and the Supreme Court has in numerous cases laid down 
rules to control and determine that question. : 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Where a stream is considered 
navigable sometimes the question is brought to Congress, and 
Congress is asked to declare it nonnavigable. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator understand that many of 
the little streams for which appropriations have been made by 
Congress in river and harbor bills are declared navigable if 
they float a little flatboat when there is perhaps two or three 
fect of water in the stream? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not going to say when a 
stream is navigable and when it is not. Where a stream has 
been considered navigable, even though persons may have 
doubt about it, I think, as a matter of precaution, they come 
to Congress and secure a permit to build a bridge. In some 
cases where localities do not want to be hampered by such re- 
strictions, the citizens come to Congress and ask that the 
stream may be declared to be nonnayigable. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if I may trespass for a moment 
further, I was prompted to make the inquiry for the reason 
that in many Western States, if not all of them, we are greatly 
hampered by bureaucratic interference with the control of 
little streams that rise within the States and, indeed, the 
mouths of the streams are within the States; streams that 
never have been and never can be navigable; streams that do 
not carry, perhaps, more than from S to 10 second-feet of 
water—which as the Senator knows is a very small stream— 
and yet the Federal Government, through one bureau or an- 
other, or through a multitude of departments and burenns, is 
asserting control and jurisdiction over such streams to the 
disappointment, to the injury, to the annoyance, and to the 
damage of the bona fide settlers in those States and upon the 
public domain. They are becoming a veritable nuisance and 
handicap the development and the progress and the settlement 
of the West, and, indeed, of the public domain where it has 
not been appropriated. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
I should like to suggest that a very interesting decision, of our 
Supreme Court was rendered, if I recall correctly, 25 or 30 
years ago in a case involving the Fox River in the State of 
Wisconsin, as to what constitutes a navigable stream. In that 
case, as I recall, they held that if a stream were actually 
used for the purpose of floating logs—logs needed in commerce 
and used in commerce, a commodity of commerce—that was a 
navigable stream. As was stated by one of the Senators, 
whether a stream be navigable or not is a question of fact; and 
in reply to the junior Senator from Utah I will say that a 
stream might be navigable and might be used for very im- 
portant navigation for a few months of tue year, and be prac- 
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tically dry for the balance of the time. I would remind him 
that the most marvelous commerce anywhere on carth is on 
the Great Lakes, and there the ice stops that commerce for 
fully four and a half to five months in the year, and yet for 
the balance of the time the Lakes are certainly nayigable. 
So some of these small streams of which he speaks may have 
quite a valuable commerce for a brief period of time; and the 
rule governing the War Department, if I mistake not—and 
I have had great experience with them—is that if a stream was 
actually navigated at any time in its history, they will treat it 
as a navigable stream until Congress declares by act of Con- 
gress that it is not navigable. 

Several times in my experience I have assisted in getting 
bills passed declaring such and such a stream not navigable 
as a matter of fact, because, although it had been navigated at 
one time, it was no longer navigable. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can not help but think of a 
circumstance which happened in my State in, I believe, 1917 
in the southeastern part of the State, where it is as dry as a 
board, and away up in the mountains there was a little 
stream of water which fell about 200 feet. Some enterpris- 
ing people thought that they could take that water—it was 
not very far from Grand Junction—and use it on a fruit 
farm that they intended to put in there. There are about 
30 days of the year when a few drops of that water go into 
the Colorado River. It is as dry as a board where it passes 
over the road for 10 months in the year; and when they came 
to apply for that water they were told, “No; that is with- 
drawn for a power site, and not only that, but you can not 
have it because it is a navigable stream.” I have gone over 
it once 2 month for a year, and it hus been just as dry as a 
desert for 10 months of the year. 

Mr. RANSDELL. May I ask why the Senator does not get 
that declared to be nonnayigable by act of Congress, if it 
never has been navigated? It must have been navigated at 
one time. I know nothing of the facts of that case, but I 
know the general rule, and I have stated it. 

Mr. KING. You could not float a dead grasshopper in it. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is enough water there to take a bath 
in once in a while, but that is the only navigation that was 
ever done on it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. : 

Mr. LENROO P. With reference to the question raised by 
the Senator from Montana, let me say that the Senator was 
here at that time, and he will remember a very sharp conflict 
between Secretary of War Garrison and Secretary of the In- 
terior Lane upon this yery question, the Secretary of War 
maintaining the position stated by the Senator from Montana, 
that the War Department had jurisdiction to the very spring 
at the top of a mountain, and Secretary Lane, upon the other 


hand, contending that jurisdiction depended upon actual 
nayigability. So far as the action of the Board of Engi- 


neers is concerned, I think the practice has been uniform 
that they have never sought to interfere with an obstruction 
across a river unless navigation was actually affected. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. If there be no further amendment 
to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act granting the 
consent of Congress to the Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co. to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate bridges across the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers at Cairo, III.“ 

COLORADO RIVER BRIDGE NEAR BLYTHE, CALIF, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr, President, yesterday the Senate passed 
Senate bill 3103. I ask unanimous consent for its reconsidera- 
tion, in order that one word may be changed. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, the votes 
whereby the bill was ordered to a third reading and passed 
will be reconsidered. 

Mr. BINGHAM, I now ask unanimous consent to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment made as in Committee of the 
Whole was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I move that in section 4, page 5, line 22, the 
word “may” be stricken out and the word “shall” inserted in 
its place. 

Mr. SHORTRI DGE. Mr. President, will the Senator repeat 
tke statement he has just made? 
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Without objection, the vote will 
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Mr. BINGHAM. The object of the amendment is to make 
the bill uniform with all the other bridge bills. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


} DEEP WATERWAY FROM GREAT LAKES TO SEA 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, on March 15 the senior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] and former Gov, W. I.. 
Harding, of Iowa, made notable addresses before the Board of 
Engineers of the Rivers and Harbors Commission on the subject 
of a deep waterway from the Lakes to the sea. I ask unani- 
mous consent that those two addresses may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ordered. 

The addresses referred to are here printed as follows: 

STATEMENT OF HON, IRVINE L. LENCOOT 

Mr. Lexroot, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I shall 
make a brief general statement. 

T wish to say in the first place that there is one aspect of this hear- 
Ing which gratifies us. As all of you gentlemen know, for many years 
there has been before us the question of the improvement of the St. 
Lawrence waterway, or a deep waterway from the Lakes to the sea. 
In this we have always been opposed by certain New York interests, 
which are so ably represented by Mr. DEMpsry, chairman of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee of the House of Representatives; For the 
first time, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, these interests admit the 
necessity, the desirability, of a deep waterway to the sea, and we think 
that is a very valuable concession on their part. 

You have now before you the report of the special board of cengli- 
neers which relates to a canal across New York State. -I shall call 
this the“ New York route,” although our friends on the other side 
call it the “all-American route“ —it Is not entitled to any such desig- 
mation, as we shall show you conclusively before we finish. 

With regard to this report, I shall make a few observations. It 
seems to me it should be considered by this board in two aspects. 

First. From the standpoint of this being the only possible route 
connecting the Great Lakes to the sea, as if there were no St. Law- 
rence River at all. And in this aspect the bourd will consider whether 
the improvement is justified, considering its cost of construction and 
maintenance and the benefit that would acerue from the building of 
the waterway. If, upon such consideration—and I think that is the 
basis on which the adverse report is made—your board should concur 
in the findings of the special board, then, it seems to me, that would 
end the matter, and the board would recommend the adverse report. 

Second. If, howeyer, the board should not concur with the conclusions 
of the special board regarding this proposed route as an independent 
proposition, then it seems to me, before the board can finally act upon 
this report, they must take into consideration a comparison of the two 
routes, the St. Lawrence and this one, and consider the relative costs 
of the two; and if the board should be Impressed that the St. Lawrence 
route ig the cheaper route, that the St. Lawrence route is the better 
route, that even though you might as an independent proposition favor- 
ably consider this, that such consideration would prevent the overruling 
of the report of the special board. In this connection, as the chairman 
knows, and I assume all of you know, the chairman is a member of the 
Board of Engineers, or certain Government engineers who are detailed 
to make surveys on the St. Lawrence, and it is expected the report will 
be made in the near future, Mr. Chairman? 

General JADWIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr, LAN OO T. As to the estimated cost of the St. Lawrence route, and 
before any favorable action is taken with reference to the New York 
route, I submit the board should have these estimates of these engineers 
now making the survey In order to make a proper comparison of the 
costs of the two routes. 

This is referred to by our opponents constantly to be an all-American 
canal, and for that reason it is to be greatly desired over the St. Law- 
rence proposal, according to them. I observe first that there is no such 
thing as an all-American canal. I will put it this wax. 

Vive-sixths of the trafic to go over thls waterway—whether the New 
York route Is adopted, and assuming that it will be utilized, or the 
St. Lawrence route—will come out from Lakes Michigan and Superior, 
and unless we construct American canals connecting all the lakes we 
will still go through foreign territory in order to utilize this canal, so 
there will be no possible advantage in a so-called all-American canal, 
when, to use It, it will be necessary to go through foreign territory 
connecting the upper lake, 

Mr, Deatpsey frankly admits that there can be no such thing as an 
all-American canal even below Lake Erie unless 4 canal is constructed 
around Niagara Falls. The board absolutely discards this idea in its 
report as not being entitled to serious consideration and recognizes 
only the proposition from Oswego to Albany—and Mr. Dempsey I am 
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glad, says frankly “ he wonld oppose the New York canal unless there 
is also constructed a canal around Niagara.” 

So that in considering these questions from an all-American stand- 
point, throwing out of consideration the foreign territory on the upper 
Lakes, the cost must be considered not of $506,000,000 from Oswego, 
but $61,000,000 including the canal around Niagara. Assuming a 
construction period of 10 years, the interest on construction of the 
canal from Oswego to the Hudson, as determined by the engineers, 
would amount to $101,600,000. On the same basis, for the canal 
nronnd Niagara the interest on construction would amount to $25,009,- 
000. Hence we have a total cost of $757,000,000 for the entire project. 
Added to this would ben maintenance cost as reported by the engineers 
of about $20,000,000 a year from Oswego to Albany, but with no esti- 
mute of the maintenance cost of the canal around Niagara. 

May I say at this point, Mr. President, that we, this morning. have 
only one purpose, we have only one object, and we have only one 
desire, and that Is to secure a deep waterway to the sea that will admit 
of occan-going vessels coming to the Lakes. If this were a practical 
route, if it could be constructed within a cost that Congress would favor- 
ably consider, we, of course, would prefer it rather than the St. Lawrence 
project; not for the reasons given by our opponents, because of military 
defense, but becnuse if that was as practical, if the cost was not pro- 
hibitive, if the advantages were the same, and we could get favorable 
action, we would not have to wait for the cooperation of Canada. We 
would go right ahead, not waiting for the cooperation of Canada, 
while, if we pursue the St. Lawrence project, we will require joint 
action with Canada. 

So much has been said concerning the matter of national defense in 
connection with this waterway that I frankly say E very much regret 
that any issue hos been raised at this time that looks forward to any 
possibility of war between Canada and the United States, because it 
is only that possibility, Mr. Chairman, that gives any ground for the 
claim that this must be an all-American canal. For over 100 years 
we have had-no patrol, no army upon our borders, and for over a 
hundred years no warship has plied the Lakes upon the part of either 
Government; and there is nothing, Mr. Chairman, existing now or 
likely to ocenr in the future to make it necessary or desirable that the 
United States in any action it contemplates should do so with regard 
to the possibility of war with Canada. There is no more reason for 
constructing an all-American canal, as it is termed, now, because of 
that possibility than there is to looking forward to putting warships 
on the Lakes and forces along the borders at strategie points. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in connection with that phase of the matter, I 
very much regret that my good friend Mr. Dempspr, whom I have 
known for many, many years and for whom I have the highest regard, 
has thought it proper to secure some litters from the Secretaries, 
which, I understand, was the cause of some {frritation and criticism at 
the last session of the board. I am not going to Indulge in any criti- 
cism of either Secretary, but I do very much regret that Mr. DEMPSEY 
secured those letters and used them evidently for the purpose of influ- 
encing the action of this board. 

Mr. Dempsey (interposing). Would the Senator permit a suggestion 
here? 

Mr. Lexnoot, Yes. 

Mr. Demesry. Saturday, for instance, we had a hearing with regard 
to the Charlestown Harbor; no thought of that question was had as a 
question coming up, but it developed in the course of the hearing that 
$15,000,000 had been spent on terminals and a project adopted costing 
$7,000,000, ail as a measure of national defense, on a letter from the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Lexnoor. Yes. 

Mr. Demesey. It seemed to me it was entirely appropriate and 
wholly in accordance with the unvarying practice of procedures before 
the committee. 

Mr. LxNuoor. If this report had been before the committee, why, 
of course, I would agree with the statement of Mr. DEMPSEY. The 
report was not, however, before the committee; the letter was secured 
two or three days before this hearing was begun, and while the Secre- 
taries were given to understand that this letter was sought for use 
before the committee, the purpose of the letter was to use it before this 
board, and that is what I object to. 

Mr. Dempsry. That fs not the fact, as you will see if you will read 
my letter. 

Mr. Leynoor. I will be glad to read it at this point. 
letter here: 


T have the 
Marca 2, 1926. 
Hon. C. D. Wirnun, 

Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 

My Dst Mr. Srexprarr: A survey of the all-American deeper 
waterway connecting the Great Lakes with the Hudson was ordered 
by the last Congress and is abont to be filed. It bas been sharply 
brought to my attention that this deeper waterway may be of great 
importance to the national defense, through a resolution of the Na- 
tional Guard of the State of New York just received by me. 

E um inclosing to you herewith a half dozen copies of a statement re- 
cently made by Secretary Hoover, and of a speech made by me on the sub- 
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ject of this deeper waterway, and also æ copy of a letter received by me 
from President Loree, of the Delaware & Hudson Co., concerning the 
amount of traffic which it is anticipated will be carried on this deeper 
waterway. Of course, ity capacity will be much greater than President 
Loree estimates the traffic to be. 

Your opinion as to the importance of this waterway from the stand- 
point of the national defense would be regarded as of the greatest 
importance by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and 1 would 
appreciate it if you would send me an expression of your opinjon at 
your earliest convenience, as it is now late in the session, and the 
rivers and harbors bill must be reported at a very early day. 

Thanking you for doing this, I am, with the greatest respect, 

Sincerely yours, 
S. WALLACE PDexrser, 

Now, Mr. Drursnx could not have had in mind that this report was 
going to the Congress in advance of the report of.the investigation 
being made of the St. Lawrence by the Government engincers, so that 
he could expect to get this so-called all-American route incorporated in 
the rivers and harbors bill. 

Mr. Dempsry. I do differ with you on that. I did not want to inter- 
rupt you, but I will say at the proper time what my thoughts are on 
that. 

Mr. Lexroor, Very well, Mr. Drurszr. I might as well go ahead 
with reference to these letters at this time. With reference to the use 
made of this letter Mr. Dempsey said: “It was not written idly or 
inconsiderately, or by a schoolboy or on some insignificant purpose, 
but was written on the subject of the greatest and highest importance 
to the American people and by the two Secretaries who represent them 
on these two questions, realizing, as they must have realized fully and 
to the greatest extent, the responsibility under which they were labor- 
ing at the time they wrote them, and I belicye under those circum- 
stances they should be given the highest faith and credit.” I have read 
from pages 25 and 26 of the reporter’s transcript of proceedings had 
here on Tuesday. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I state and challenge contradiction that neither 
of the Secretaries wrote those letters with any knowledge of the esti 
mate of costs made by this special board. 

Mr. Dempsey. Let me answer that, Senator, Senator WADSWORTH 
and I went to see Secretary Davis and did state to him the cost in the 
interview we had before the letter was written. 

Mr. Lesroor. Did you state the cost to be $506,000,000, with a 
maintenance charge of $30,000,0007 

Mr. Dempsey. I won't state we stated the maintenance cost, but the 
fact can be : 

Mr. LexnooT (interposing). I can not yield for Mr. Dnurszx if he 
is going to make a specch or a statement. 

Mr. Dnursxx. I say to the contrary-—— 

Mr. Lexxoor (interposing). Now, I ask, Mr. DEMPSEY, whether you 
did state that the board estimated the cost would be $506,000,000 from 
Oswego, and $125,000,000 around Niagara, and the maintenance charge 
would be $30,000,000 a year? > 

Mr. Dempsry. In answer to that I would say that I am not sure 
that the figures were used, but I will state that we stated to the Sec- 
retary that the report of the survey commission was favorable on all 
engineering aspects of the matter, but unfavorable as to the economic 
aspect. Whether we used the figures, I am not sure. 

Mr. Lennoor. I appreciate that is as far as you cared to go with the 
Secretary and did not state the dollars, 

Mr. Dempsry. Not at all. I am sure Senator WapswortH will sup- 
port me and Secretary Davis will, I think, that we brought that up 
specifically. 

Mr. Lenxnoor. If you did it made no impression. I may say without 
violating uny confidence of the Secretary, that he did not have in mind 
either the cost of construction or the cost of maintenance when the 
letter was written. 

Mr. Dempsey. We did not ask him anything about that or to write 
the letter on that theory; we asked solely as to the matter from a 
military aspect. 

Mr. Lennoor. I will make the statement that if the Sceretary had 
known these facts, he would not have written such a letter. 

Mr. Dempsgy. I can not tell what the Secretary's thoughts on the 
matter were; L can only take his letter as he wrote it. 

Mr, Lexroor. Then, Mr. President, my good friend sought to fore- 
close any consideration on that subject because of these letters of these 
two Secretaries and I again repeat that neither of the Secretaries had 
infornration as to the report of the special board or the estimates of 
cost. I do not know whether the Secretary of War has communicated 
with the board upon this subject or not, and I have not inquired, but 
I have here n copy of a letter signed by the Secretary of the Navy 
and written to Mr. Demrsay. 

Mr. Dempsey. I will produce the original if you desire if. 

Mr. Lenroor, Not unless you question the accuracy of the copy. 

Mr. Dewesey. No; I want to be courteous, 

Mr. Lennoor. This letter was sent me by the Secretary at my re- 
quest. The Secretary's letter to me is as follows; 
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Tre SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
. Washington, March 11, 1926. 
Hon, Irvinr L. LENROOT, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senaron;: I am inclosing herewith for your information 
copy of letter being sent to-day to Mr. Dempsey concerning the all- 
American deeper waterway. 

Sincerely yours, 
Curtis D. WILBUR. 


The letter to which the Secretary of the Navy refers is addressed to 
Mr. Dempsey, dated March 10, 1926, and is as follows: 


Hon. S. W. DEMPSEY, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dean Mr, Dempsey: On March $ I replied to your letter of March 
2 concerning the all-American deeper waterway. ‘This reply was in- 
tended for the use of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the 
House of Representatives, of which you are the chairman. I think it 
miglit be well to call attention to the fact that the Navy Department 
did not consider in connection with its reply the economics of the 
situation or the cost of such a proposed waterway, for the reason that 
the value of the waterway for national defense is purely incidental to 
its value as a commercial asset. 

The Navy Department had expressed and desires to express no 
opinion whatever upon the feasibility of this canal or the desirabillty 
of its construction other than the opinion stated in the letter hereto- 
fore mailed you that if such a canal is constructed it would be of in- 
cidental value to the national defense in the same sense that any other 
method of Internal transportation is of value. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cortis D. WILBUR. 

Mr. Dempsey. Do you consider that in conflict with the previous 
letters? 

Mr. Lyexroor, It is absolutely in conflict with the letter you sought 
to put up as a barrier to further inquiry. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I want to ask if you have had any similar letter 
from the Secretary of War? 

Mr. Lexnoor. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the board, that letter 
Is so plain it needs uo argument. I won't spend time on it. It is 
entirely clear that the Secretary meant to conyey that it would be 
useful as a matter of national defeuse in exactly the same way that 
the improvement of the Mississippi River is useful or any other water- 
way that carries commerce, and nothing more. 

Mr. Denvsry. Except to take into account the vast capacity of the 
canal, 45,000,000 tons annually. 

Mr. Lennoor. I thought it was thirty. 

Mr. Dempsey. Forty-five—that Is, with n 25-foot channel. 

Mr. Lenxnkoor. This engineers’ report says 30,000,000 tons. Now, 
Mr. President, upon the question of national defense, this bourd or the 
predecessors of this board, or engineers of this department have 
repeatedly made reports upon this very question, and in every case 
they have reported from the standpoint of national defense that neither 
the New York route nor the St. Lawrence route was justified. 

Mr. Dempsey, I think you are entirely in error. If you read the 
1900 report you will find that they spevifieally report on that and 
go to the point of covering in detail the reasons why the route should 
be all-American; they say if it is all-American, all within American 
territory, it would be easier to fortify. I will refer to the pages later 
for the benefits of the board, the pages in the report of 1900 that 
cover that question. 

Mr. Lenroov. I have the report here. 

Mr, Dempsey. It is the report of 1900. 

Mr. Lennoor. I have them much later than 1900, but in House Docu- 
ment 800, of the Sixty-sixth Congress, 1920, they quote a previous 
report of the Fifty-fifth Congress with reference to this question, and 
they say that the possibility of the construction of the Canadian deep 
waterway will not be materially influenced by the control of the re- 
spective powers and that the construction would be susceptible to shell 
fire, and what Is true with reference to our ability to destroy any locks 
or canals is just as true of their ability to destroy any of ours, so that 
from the standpoint of national defense and assuming the possibility 
of war between the United States and Canada, time after time reports 
have been made that the canals of either country would be at the mercy 
of the other in case of war. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am sorry 1 am taking so much time here. I 
want to say a word about the munificent offer of the gift by the State 
of New York of the Erie Canal to the United States. I do not know 
whether Colonel Greene's report on that subject was put into the 
record at the last session or not. 

Mr. Demrsey. I did not get that. 

Mr. Lenroor. I said that I did not kuow whether Colonel Greene's 
report on that matter had been put into the record at the last session. 

Mr. Dempsey. On which question? 

Mr. Lenroor. On the Erie Canal and traffic and cost of operation, 

Mr, Demrsgy. He covered that fully, Senator. 
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Mr. Lenroor. Then I will repeat in this connection It cost the State 
of New York $10,576,000—— 

Mr. Dempsey (interposing). For what? 

Mr. Lexroor. Interest, maintenance, and operation; and he states 
that it costs the State of New York $4.51 for every ton of freight that 
was carried over the Erie Canal, while the average rail rate on the 
longest haul was $3.70 a ton, and he states that the State of New York 
would have saved 81 cents a ton if they had shipped every ton that 
was carried over the Erie Canal over the railroads and paid the freight 
out of the treasury of the State of New York. So, Mr. President, the 
fact is that the State of New York would be glad to unload this white 
elephant on the Government of the United States, for it would mean 
a great saving to the State of New York if they could make this 
munificent gift to the United States. 

Then, Mr. President, one other part that will be elaborated on at 
length in due time, no doubt, is the fact that there will be some 83 
bridges crossing this proposed waterway between Oswego and Albany. 
That means a bridge about every 2 miles, either a lift bridge or a 
swing bridge. With 83 bridges, one of two things must bhappen— 
either navigation, if the shipping way be utilized, must be very, very 
seriously slowed down, or, if navigation is given the preference, then 
land trafic across this canal must be more seriously delayed ; and that 
would be especially true In time of war, which these gentlemen are 
speaking of. Another thing, this canal will go through heavily con- 
gested, populated districts; and if 83 bridges have got to stand open a 
good share of the time, what will happen to freight traffic on land? 
If they are closed, what will happen to the ships that desire to 
navigate the waterway? 

Mr. President, in conclusion, we maintain that the report of the 
special board should be sustained, because, in the first place, if this 
were cntircly an independent proposition, and if there was no St. 
iwrence waterway project before us, the cost is so great that I have 
no idea whatever that Congress will act favorably on it 

Mr. Dempsey (interposing), Let nre say this: I suppose you Lave 
read Secretary Hoover's speeches on that. He says the cost will only 
be one-third of what it will be to provide the light facilities by rail, 
and it will be of course impossible to provide them at any cost, and 
he says they must be provided for by rail or water if our people are 
going to get in the future 

Mr. LesSroor (interposing). I am speaking of conditions now. 

Mr. Dempsey. Should we wait until the time comes, until we can 
not get transportation and can not transport our commerce and take 
care of It? . 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to say in this connection that Mr. Demrsry 
very ably represents the city of Buffalo. Buffalo has strenuously 
opposed the St. Lawrence waterway. If this route would accomplish 
the same object as would the St. Lawrence route—if the same traffic 
would go through as gocs through the St. Lawrence—why is it that 
Buffalo is not opposed to this route? The answer is plain. Because 
Buffaio realizes that these propositions will be fairly used as a 
blockade to the St. Lawrence proposition, and hence they are not in 
the least concerned about it; but if it would serve the same purpose 
as the St. Lawrence, we would find the city of Buffalo opposed to it, 
just us it is opposed to the St. Lawrence, because if it renders the 
same service, it would be the sanre thing, so far as Buffalo is concerned, 
In one case as in the other. 

Mr. DemMysey. The American route leads down to 15,000,000 people, 
to the South Atlantic, to Panama, to Central America, through the 
Panama Canal to the Orient, and the St. Lawrence leads only to 
Europe. That is the way Buffalo looks at it. 

Mr. Lexroot. Nevertheless, Mr. President, if the city of Buffalo 
really believed there was any serious possibility of this being con- 
structed 

Mr. Dempsey (interposing). Which they do. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no. I venture my opinion that Buffalo would be 
here opposing it just as strenuously ns it does the St. Lawrence if it 
had any idea it would go through. We all realize that the city of 
Buffalo is a great city and she fears she will lose all the advantage of 
the transfer from lake vessels to barges if either one of these canal 
projects is put through. 

Governor Harding will present the economic aspect on the Great 
Lakes-St, Lawrence Tidewater Association, and when he bas concluded, 
under the arrangement we have had, Senators and Representatives will 
make brief statements, 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I bave the fullest confidence in the 
board. I am confident that the epinions of the two Secretaries were 
written under circumstances which I am sure the board will appreciate, 
and the board will surely understand that neither of the Secretaries 
knew anything about the estimated cost of this waterway, and will 
understand that if the Secretaries bad had that knowledge that such 
a report as was given would not have been rendered by either Secre- 
tary, I say that with the fullest confidence. 

Mr. Dempsey. Do you realize that both of these reports or letters 
were referred by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy to 
the—in one instance, the War Planning Board 
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Mr. LN NOOT (Interposing). No, no; I do not. It may have been the 
naval board, but I have no understanding that it was ever referred to 
the military beard; but if it had been, it was done with regard to both 
without any knowledge of the estimate of cost. 

Why, Mr. President—if I may take a moment more—the military 
hoard might well say that an army of 500,000 soldiers would be better 
for the defense of the American people. The Navy might well say that 
the doubling of our flect would be better for the defense of America; 
but if they did say it, would it follow that that was necessary, Mr, 
Chairman? 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes; because during the last war we had just such 
a congestion, and we will have Just such a congestion in future wars. 

Mr. Wins. What about the congestion in New York Harbor? 

Mr. LxNAOO T. Yes; it was not back In the West but in New York 
Harbor that you had your congestion. 

Mr. Demrsey. Yes. We are spending six to seven million dollars 
to remedy that condition, and the United States is multiplying it. 

Mr. Lenroor. Yes; spending millions out of the Federal Treasury 
for the improvement of New York Harbor. We are spending millions 
for the decpening of the Hudson River for the benefit of the city and 
State of New York, and yet these gentlemen attempt to prevent the 
adoption of a project that will give the West some benefit from trans- 
portation and talk about the expense that it will cost, when, as a 
matter of fact, Mr. President, as it will be hereafter shown, the 
expense of the St. Lawrence waterway, either in cost or in mainte- 

“nance, will not be one-sixth of the expense of this waterway and with 
greater benefits and better navigation facilities. 

Mr. President, Governor Harding. 

General Japwix. We will be glad to hear you now, Governor. 


STATEMENT OF GOVERNOR HANDING IN BEHALF or tHe GREAT LAKES- 
Sr. Lawrence TIDEWATER ASSOCIATION 


Governor Hanbixg. Mr. Chairman and members of the board, repre- 
renting 21 States in the north Mississippi Valley that are now lund- 
locked, I desire if possible to get the picture before this board as to our 
position and the purpose to be brought about by connecting the Great 
Lakes with deep shipping to the ocean. We feel that this report, being 
in harmony with the facts and in harmony with reports that have been 
made time after time of surveys across the State of New York, should 
in truth and in fact be maintained or sustained. 

Mr. Lexnoor. May I interrupt? 

Governor Harprna. Yes. 

Mr. Lexsroor. I would like one statement In the record that I omit- 
ted from the report of the board of December 3, 1920, Document 890. 

Mr. Dempsey. Governor, may I 

Mr. Lexroor (interposing). I would like to put this In, We intro- 
duce the statement made in that report. We particularly refer to para- 
graph 54. 

Mr. Dempsey. I will put in a resolution passed by the Legislature 
of the State of New York upon that question and, Governor, if you 
will permit me to say, you seem to me to be in error entirely as to 
previous reports. The report of 183¢6—— 

Governor Hanbixo (interposing). I am perfectly willing to have you 
interrupt inc, but not for the purpose of introducing testimony. 

Mr. Dempsey. I call attention to the fact 

Governor Harpinc (interposing). I am familiar with all those reports. 

Mr. Dzurszx. There are favorable reports in 37—— 

Governor Hannina (interposing). I am perfectly willing that you ask 
me any question or anything about what I say, but you are not to 
introduce testimony. 

Mr. Dempsey. May I correct statements which seem to be clearly 
erroneous? 

Governor Hanna. You will have an opportunity. 

Mr. Despsny. But you do not want me to do that while you speak 

Governor Hang. Not introduce testimony; no. 2 

Mr. Dunrszx. You stated the reports were all unfavorable. There 
ere half a dozen at least cited in the report now under consideration 
us favorable. At the very beginning of the report 

Governor Hanntyc. The brook runs on. 

The purpose of a deep-sea way from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic 
13 to ralieve that portion of the United States which now has no com- 
munication or connection with deep shipping. That is the north Mis- 
sissippi Valley. It takes in all that portion of western Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, and swings on around and takes in a por- 
tion of Tennessee, a portion of Arkansas, and on across into Okla- 
oma, and a small portion of Oklahoma on the north and on out, 
taking in Colorado, a portion of Utah and Idaho, and a portion of 
Washington and Oregon. That is the part of the United States at 
the present time that does not bave the advantage of ocean rates. 
You gentlemen well know that the ocean port is the base for all 
freight charges, and that portion that I have described of the north Mis- 
Bissipp! Valley or the Great Lakes territory is now shut off from that 
advyantage—the advantage of ocenn port for freight rates, The result 
is tiiis portion of the country is handicapped in world trade. The 
eastern part of the United States, including New York State, has the 
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Atlantic, The South has the Gulf and the West has the Pacific. 
But the great north Mississippi Valley, all that portion which is 
Great Lakes territory, does not have touch with the ocean now. The 
prime purpose of this connection of the Great Lakes to the ocean is 
to give that territory the same rights—equality in transportation— 
that the rest of the country has. The purpose is to get away from 
the local situation upon the high ground, where we can vision a 
transportation system that will fit like a blanket over every portion 
of the United States. The opposition to this development is proposing 
this canal across New York State and loses sight of the national 
aspect. We sustain the report of the engineers, because they evi- 
dently have understood the larger phase of this thing—that it is for 
the purpose of giving relief to that larger portion of the United States 
which does not have it, and there is no other way to secure it than 
through the manner I have indicated. 

I have read these reports made from time to time, as you gentle- 
men have, and always the cost and the feasibility have been the ques- 
tion, the cost and the feasibility of a long and tortuous route across 
the State of New York. 

We support the conclusions of the report, first, because it is con- 
ceded by even the proponents of a New York route that the Great 
Lakes should and of right ought to be connected by a deep-water navi- 
gation route to the ocean, 

We scem to have made some progress, and it is conceded now that 
the entire portion of the United States is entitled to a way out to the 
sea. So tle question comes as to the most practical, the most eco- 
nomic route out from the Great Lakes to the sea. 

It is claimed by the Great Lakes territory that they are justly en- 
titled to: 

The natural way out to the sea—and in that connection I want to 
read and file with the committee a letter from one of the eminent 
engineers of this country, Mr. W. L. Saunders, of New York. He 
writes, in a letter dated March 10, 1926, addressed to Mr. Cralg. Mr. 
Saunders, I think, is president of the United Engineering Socicty of the 
United States. In any event his letter is as follows: 


New York, N. Y., March 10, 1926. 

Dran Mr, Crata: I quite agree with you that “Transportation 
economics of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Ship Channel,” by Alfred 
H. Ritter, is the most thorough, comprehensive, and complete study 
of this subject that has been produced. I have read it with a great 
deal of interest and have placed it in my special files. 

The maps in the pamphlet showing territories having lower rail rates 
to lake ports than’ to the Atlantic and Gulf ports are very interesting 
and illuminating. They reveal a telling argument in favor of the St. 
Lawrence seaway. 1 x 

1 bave watched carefully the newspapers of late in reference to tha 
so-called all-American route. At first it looked like a bombshell in 
favor of Mr. Dempsey and those who are waving the American flag in 
an effort to cultivate public opinion to the Hudson River route; but as 
it appears to me now, it is a boomerang, which, when it returns, will 
show plainly the great advantage of some kind of a seaway connecting 
the Great Lakes, In other words, it has done more than anything else 
to cultivate public opinion In favor of a luke-to-ocean route and to over- 
come the absurd opposition, mainly arising from shipowners, that ocean 
vessels can not do business and establish terminals in the Great Lakes. 

We have in mining engineering a process known as flotation. ‘The 
ores are ground Into fine powder and violently agitated in a bopper con- 
taining oil, the result belng that the values come to the top and float 
off, while the gangue Is taken away at the bottom. ‘This stirring up of 
the Lakes-to-ocean project brings forcibly to the front two propositions 
which will ultimately be decided on merit. 

There is no doubt in my mind about the fact that a clear understand- 
ing by anblased engineers and experts will show enormously in favor 
of the economic adyantoges of the St. Lawrence seaway, 

The Government engineers are qulte right when they say that the 
Hudson River route is practicable from an engineering standpoint, but 
that the cost of building and operation from an economic standpoint 
makes it prohibitive. 

Engineering is the art of unfolding and developing the works of 
nature for the benefit of the human race. The best engineering 18 
that which accomplishes a certain result in the most economical 
manner, . 

It Is not so much a question of whether it is practicable to do a thing 
as it Is whether it will pay to do it. It is quite practicable to build 
a canal across the continent. It Is quite practicable to raise bananas 
in hothouses; but so long as there are other ways of accomplishing the 
Same result at less cost, the so-called practicable plans become im- 
practicable, 

It always pays to follow nature, for nature never errs. We sce in the 
works of nature that great body of water from the Lakes finding an 
outlet through the St. Lawrence. Nature here has shown a way out, 
for the waters In secking an outlet followed the lines of least resist- 
ance, as they always do; and just as those lines have always been the 
less-obstructive pathways to the sea, so, they now become the best 
pathways for human effort to develop by subduing the carth for the 
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benefit of man. This applies not only to navigation but to a most 
extraordinary degree it offers opportunities for hydroelectric power, 
the cheapest source of power in the world to-day. 

I have no doubt that you are up to your ears In directing this 
work, but, knowing you as I do, knowing your strength in all the facts, 
your patience, and your ability, I have no doubt as to the ultimate 
results. 

Sincercly yours, 
W. L. SAUNDERS. 

Mr. Dempsey. Would the governor 

Governor HARDING. Now, we are entitled to the best way out to 
the sea and to a natural way out to sea, and the St. Lawrence is 
the nutural way. There is no question about that. 

It is the claim of the Great Lakes territory that they are justly 
entitled to this, because it is the way beset with the least hindrances 
to navigation, 

J will come to that later. 

This is the way that 80-foot draft ocean 
navigate. 
bost. 

Mr. Demrsry (interposing). 


vessels can and will 
Twenty-live-foot draft is all you have across New York at 


That is all we have in this survey. 

Governor Hanping. Are you testifying or making a speech? 

Mr. Dumpsey. Both, quite obviously, and what I am doing I am 
doing from a knowledge of the facts. 

Governor Hagpine. The St. Lawrence is the way that is economi- 
cally feasible; it is the way that is engineeringly most feasible; it is 
the only way that is practicable from a navigation standpoint; it 18 
the way where there is abundant supply of water, and the water ques- 
tion in New York is a serious one. 

Mr. Dempsey (interposing). The board has not found it so in its 
report, Governor. 

Governor Hanbisg. I suppose they have the report before them, Mr. 
Dempsey? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes; right here. 

Governor Harprne. Well, let's just leave that to them. 

Mr. Demrsry. You were interpreting it, and I am now. 

Governor Hanpt xd. But you do not have the floor, You are just 
butting in. 

It is the way where there is opportunity for yet greater develop- 
ment as trade increases. 

There is an opportunity in the St. Lawrence to increase nayigation 
as trade develops, but there is not in the New York route. 

It is the way wholly free from overhead bridges and besct with only 
seven locks in three flights. 

Now, in this Oswego-Hudson route, there are 82 bridges and 29 
or 30 or 31 locks. There are about 159 miles or 160 miles of 
restricted channel from Oswego to the Hudson, 

Mr. DEMPSEY, You go through Oneida Lake and the Mohawk. 

Governor HarpiInG, Now, just let me talk, please, 

General Japwin. You have the foor, Governor. 

Governor HARDING. Yes. 

There are 180 miles all told—about 20 miles of it through Oneida 
Lake and the balance restricted generally, and in that 160 miles 
there are 80-odd bridges ond 30-odd locks. Add 30 and 80 and you 
have 110—and take 110 obstructions and the 160 miles and you have 
a retardation for about every mile and a half, or a little more. Are 
you going to ask the people of the West—40,000,000 of them—when 
you give them aon outlet to the seu, to go up 130 feet or more and 
then down so that there is a lift up and down of over 500 feet—5H12 as 
I remember the figure—under some 80 bridges and through 31 locks, 
all at a tremendous cost of construction and at a tremendous cost of 
operation when they can go down nature's way with seven locks in 
three flights and no bridges to obstruct? 

We say that we are entitled to the way free from overhead bridges 
and beset with only seven locks in three flights. 

It is interesting to figure out just what that obstruction is going 
to be. With a horse and wagon it would not be much, but with an 
ocean vessel it is a tremendous retardation. We are entitled to have 
this report sustaincd because the St. Lawrence is the way that will 
serve the foreign and domestic trade of each and every part of the 
whole United States. It will serve the grain-producing portion of the 
country—and the grain of the United States, the major portion of it, 
is produced in the territory that I have referred to, to wit, the Great 
Lakes territory. 

The report should be afistained in its conclusion, because 82 
bridges and 31 locks make navigation slow, tedious, and impracticable. 

The 25-foot maximum depth available in the Oswego-Hudson route 
docs not supply present demands for deep shipping out from the Great 
Lakes. I will take that up a little later on, If the figures of the 
tonnage which are available are any way near accurate, before this 
canal across New York State is completed it will not serve the purpose 
for which it is built. 

The same mistake that has been made by New York with her cannls— 
by the time they got them built they found they were not big enough 
to satisfy the demand of the trade, Surely 160 miles of restricted 
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channel is at best only second-class navigation, as you will all ap- 
preciate. 

The route from Oswego to the Hudson has a lift of 133.6 and a 
drop of 879 feet—in all, a total lockage of 512.6 feet. 

The Oswego-Hudson route across New York is not the shortest 
system in either mileage or sailing time to the world's markets in 
which the North Mississipp! Valley is vitally interested. 

The Oswego-Hudson route completes the isolation of all New England 
by removing her from the sea lane of commerce. 

The Mississippi River serves all the territory in foreign trade not 
served best by the St. Lawrence so far as mileage is concerned, 

The New York barge system now serves lower New York State and 
the metropolitan district, 

What I am trying to get before the minds of the board Is a trans- 
portation system for the United States that will fit all and every 
part of the country, and this canal across New York does not accom- 
plish that purpose; it only takes care of New York, and the one spot 
in the United States to-day that is submerged economically is the 
north Mississippi Valley. The farmers—the grain producers of that 
territory—they are entitled to relief aud the kind of relief that will 
be permanent and basic. i 

The report should be sustained because the Great Lakes territory 
and all of the United States are entiticd to the best routes in con- 
necting the Great Lakes with the ocean. 

The connection of the Great Lakes with the ocean via the St. 
Lawrence is not, as commonly understood, an inland waterway im- 
provement, It is, in fact and in truth, extending an arm of the ocean 
inland and giving the northern part of the United States practically 
ocean shore line, thus developing all of the possible ocean ports of the 
United States. 

Mr. Dempsey argues that the figures set out in the report for opera- 
tion expenses on the canal from Oswego to Albany are too high, and 
then in the same breath says: ‘From the Hudson to Luke Erie or 
nothing.” 

Tt is u long stretch from Lake Erie to Oswego, and there are many 
locks, scores of overhead bridges, hundreds of miles of confined chan- 
nel, plus millions upon millions of dollars of first cost and added 
millions of dollars of overhead without perceptible increase of in- 
come 

Mr. Demrsry (interposing). You are entirely wrong in that. 
are entirely wrong in that statement, 
lions: 

Governor 
DEMPSEY? 

Mr. Denmrsey. The rest is through the open 

General Japwin (interposing). Are you satisfied with the interrup- 
tion? 

Governor HARDING. Yes; let him go on. 
back. 

As I say, it is a long stretch from Lake Erie to Oswego, and there 
are many locks, scores of overhead bridges, hundreds of miles of von- 
fined chunnel, plus millions upon millions of dollars of first cost and 
added millions of dollars of overhead without perceptible increase of 
income, 

The language of the report Is very gentle, soothingly mild, and 
generously considerate in announcing that this cnnalization scheme 
from Erie to the Hudson won't work as a real deep navigation outlet 
from the Great Lakes to the ocean; that it does not and will not 
suitisfy the demands of the trade now landlocked in the north Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

I think the engineers are very considerate in their report when they 
just draw the curtain and state“ We won't go into it.“ We will not 
tell the whole harrowing story to complete a canal across New York 
State. Millions of dollars of expense and no benefit, 

The Welland Ship Canal is two-thirds done. In 1927 the Welland 
Canal will be completed, and we can use it. Yet you are asked to go 
on through and still make a favorable report on the New York All- 
New York” Barge Canal with that extra hundred odd millions of dol- 
lars of original cost plus the cost of operation and extra locks and 
railroad bridges that will have to be gone under, 

Kindly considerate was the report when no mention was made of the 
harrowing truth that a way from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario would 
cost an additional $125,000,000 to $150,000,000 without a single benefit, 
and this only to permit the flotation of the half-truth “ all-American." 
That is all we will get out of it—the privilege of one man to use the 
cuphonious phrase “ all-American," which is not true, 

Why, in the very report that we are considering these engineers 
called attention to the fact that in the Detroit River the channel is 
over in Canadian territory. From the standpoint of the national 
defense, is it not necessary that we get a little iron ore if we are going 
to fight; and where is it in the United States? Ninety per cent is in 
northern Minnesota. How are we to get this jron ore down to the 
furnaces of Pennsylvania and Ohio? It you can not use boats, are 
you going to build railroads? Is that what they want this Government 
to go into? You have to get your coal from the mines of Ohio, West 


You 
There are twenty-seven mil- 


IIanbixd. Are we listening now to testimony, Mr. 


I want a chance to come- 
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Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessec, Tilinois, and Indiana up to Detroit, 
where they build the antomobiles and the airplanes. 

Talk about an “all-American” route? If I were any place other 
than here, I would say it was silly; just silly. 

Obviously, the compilers of this report knew an “all-American” 
route did not stop when the west boundary line of New York State 
is reached. They were aware that Michigan and Minnesota nre a part 
of the Union; their minds comprehended that Lake Huron and Lake 
Superior were a part of the Great Lakes system and boundary water 
betweon Canada and the United States were involved in connecting 
these lakes. Naturally these fact finders were aware that n part of 
the connecting channel between Lakes Erie and Huron, built by the 
United States, was wholly in Canadian territory. 

I am wondering why somebody did not get excited when that canni 
was built by the United States in Canadian territory. We have not 
even a treaty—Just a note from Canada—between Canada and the 
United States, and we have used it a long time and nobody has blown 
it up, and I guess it is n pretty safe proposition as It is. 

Therefore, without adding together the extra millions for construc- 

„tion and maintenance, counting the overhead bridges, locks, and miles 
and miles of confined channel, the engineers closed the sad but truth- 
ful story by saying: “The construction of the proposed waterway 
would not result in benefit commensurate with the required expendi- 
tures." That is what the enginvers did, generously and kindly. 

And so the report ought to be sustained. 

Now, as to the matter of distances and the part of the country 
thar will be served. 

DISTANCES 


As Oswego, N. Y.. marks the junction of a ship-canal route across 
the State of New York with Lake Ontario, it may be considered as a 
point of divergence of the St. Lawrence and New York ship canal 
routes to the Atlantic. 

In the following table the commerelal regions of the world have 
been segregated into groups and a carefully chosen key point assigned 
to each group, For instance, any vessel from New York or the Guilt 
of St. Lawrence hound for the Pacific coast, the Orient, or the west 
coast of South America would naturally move via the Panama Canal, 
hence Colon, the eastern entrance of the Panama Canal, has been 

+ chosen as a key point for one group. 


Distances in statute miles 


Oswego [Oswego to] 
to New [Montreal 


York via st. In | pa 
via ship Lawrence} favor 57 7510 
World markets Koy points e ban ie St. 
By fnance by| York Tav: 
regular | regular | route 
ocean ocean route 
routes routes 
United Kingdom IA ver po 4,045 l 611 
Northern Europe Baltic | Copenhagen 4,7 „ 120 | — IS 646 
ports. 
Northwestern Europe, Bishops Rock 3. 833 3 508 ov oases 325 
Western Europe. | 
Southern Europe, eastern | Gibraltar 4,052 $, 898 tcc. 8 154 
Mediterranean ports, 
east const A frics, India, 
Straits Settlements, 
East Indies. 
Paeifſe const North | Colon 2.611 3. 866 1. 255 
America, west coast 
South America, Hawal- 
jan Islands, Philippine 
Islands, Orient, Aus- 
tralla, New Zealand. 
West coast Afries St. Vineent (Cape 3, 694 3, 912 CAE Nees 
Verdi Islands). 
East coast South America.| Pernumbuco - 4, 596 5, 160 
Gulf of Mexico ports Key West. 1, 686 3, 007 
West Indies, Central | Nassau, N. P. I. 1,446 2, 766 
America, 
Northeastern coast Barbados 2, 443 3, 321 


South America, 


The preceding table shows that to four key points the St. Lawrence 
route is the shorter, and it is in the trade zone governed by these points 
that the interior is most vitally concerned. For all traffic moving be- 
tween points in the central West, South America, and those reached 
by way of the Panama Canal, the Mississippi River would serve much 
better than the Oswego- Hudson Canal. The distance from St. Louis 
to Colon is 2,768 miles via the Mississippi route, while by way of the 
Illinois River, Great Lakes, and New York ship canal it is 4,023 miles, 
a difference of 1,255 miles in favor of the former route. Hence the 
claims made for actual trafic movements to and from this central 
western territory, by way of a Now York ship canal are not well 
founded. 

The long, winding, tortuous routo across New York between Lake 
Ontario and the Hudson River is beset with numerous delays because 
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of the multiplicity of locks, bridges, and reduced speed due to the 
many miles of strictly confined channel and congestion of vessels. The 
latest survey shows that this section will be crossed by 82 bridges. 
Not only would the movement of a vessel through such a waterway be 
extremely slow, tedious, and costly, but the delays to trafie passing 
over the numerous railroad and highway bridges, due to the opening 
and closing of these bridges, would make it almost uneconomical to 
permit ships to pass through the waterway. 

On the other hand. the St. Lawrence project reduces the present 
number of locks to seven and restricted navigation to 33 miles, all of 
which means a loss of only a few hours compared to headway through 
open navigation. 

As has already been stated, on the basis of Major Symon's estimate 
of vessel speed on the New York route, a vessel using the St. Law- 
rence rotite would arrive at all the preceding key points, even though 
steaming many miles farther, sooner than a vessel navigating the New 
York route to these same points, except to Colon, and the sailing time 
required to this point would not differ greatly over the two routes, 

For freight-liner service the present tendency is toward the use of 
faster ships. Vessels having a speed of 10 knots or less are still used 
for full cargoes of bulk freight, but speed of delivery is highly impor- 
tant for all classes of general cargo and present-day requirements neces- 
sitate a speed of 12 to 14 knots for freight-liner service. This is equiva- 
Jent to about 14 to 16 statute miles per hour. An average speed of 
15 miles per hour, or 360 miles per day, is fairly representative of 
the present freight liner. The more modern vessels operating between 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts carrying general cargo are so powered. 

The passige through the New York ship canal from Oswego to New 
York will require an average of five days. This is equivalent to 1,250 
miles navigation in open water by tramps and 1,800 miles by freight 
liners, 

Cost 
CAPITAL COST 


The most recent estimate for a ship canal of 25-foot draft between 
Lake Ontario and the Hudson River is $506,000,000, To proyide such 
a canal wholly within American territory between Lakes Erle and On- 
tario, there must be added from $125,000,000 to $155,000,000, making 
the total cost of the so-called all-American route between $635,000,000 
and $661,000,000. 

The official estimate for a 25-foot channel in the St. Lawrence River 
from Montreal to Lake Ontario, with locks 30 fect deep, is $252,728,200 
and for a 80-foot channel $270,714,880. More than $100,000,000 of 
the cost of the St. Lawrence development, however, is for works required 
solely for water power, making the cost of navigation improvements 
$152,000,000 and $170,000,000, respectively, to be borne by two na- 
tions—Canada and the United States. The estimates of the cost of 
the two routes for navigation are, therefore, as follows: 


Estimated cost 


United States 


St. Lawrence ` New York 
share of St. 
ship channel Lawrence ship canal 
D5-fOOU prost $152, 000, 000 $76, 000, 000 $500; 000; 000 
$0-(oot role 170, 000, 000 85, 000, 000 (4) 


1 No estimate. 


INTEREST, MAINTENANCE, AND OPERATION 

The estimate for Interest, maintenance, and operation of the 25-foot 
draft New York ship canal now available is $30,360,000, which Ineludes 
Interest, except that no interest is added for capital expended during 
the period of construction. This estimate covers certain items in addi- 
tion to the canal from Lake Ontario to the Hudson River. For this 
canal alone the annual charges would apparently be about $25,000,000, 
The official estimate for maintenance and operation of the St. Lawrence 
ship channel is $2,562,000 annually. Of this amount $1,457,000 is 
chargeable to the power development and $1,105,000 is chargeable to 
navigation. One half the navigation item, or $552,500, is the amount 
chargeable to the United States, 

DIVISION OF COST 

In the case of the all-New York ship canal, the United States would 
have to bear the entire cost of approximately $25,000,000 annually for 
a 25-font waterway from Oswego to the Hudson. To this must be added 
the interest and maintenance of a New York canal connecting Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario, amounting for a 25-foot canal to $5,000,000 in- 
terest plus $1,000,000 maintenance and operation, a total of $6,000,000, 
There would thus be an annual burden of about $31,000,000 as the pen- 
alty for possessing a so-called all-American waterway. 

COST PER ANNUM 

Charging 4 per cent interest on the investments in original improve- 
ments plus the estimated outlay for maintenance and operation, the 
annual cost of the two projects for navigation would be as follows; 


United States 


share of St. |All New York 
Lawrence ship canal 
shipchannel 
let pre adap EN AN aE 500 $31, 000, 000 
nnr TTT nea stont 3, 952, 500 1) 


1 No estimate. 


With this evidence of the vastly greater expense of building and 
opernting a project of doubtful vidue across the State of New York, as 
compared with a thoroughly, practical’ waterway by way of the St. 
Luwrenec, what legitimate reasen. can be assigned for giving serious 
consideration to the New York route? 

The purpose of the St. Lawrence development is to give the North 
Mississippi Valley the same advantages that New York has. We nre 
entitled to it. We are a part of the Union. We have nothing against 
New York—God bless them—but let them use their canal for their own 
purposes and not ask us to go down through under the bridge and over 
the hill aud through the congested port of New York for an outlet to 
the sea. What we want ls a route so that we ean get to Liverpool, 
because Liverpool affects ns. The one part of the Nation now burdened; 
with economic depression. is agriculture in the Great Lakes territory. 
This depression is primarily caused by high-cost freight charges to 
market, 

World markets: do: generally control farm-product prices. 
an exportable surplus of furm products in this country. I want to say 
that again. World markets do generally control farm-products prices. 
We have an exportable surplus of farm products in this country. The 
world price means everything, not only to the farmers of the northern 
Mississippi Valley, but to all the United States of America, 

World price. minus what it costs to get the product to the world's 
markets, is, with slight variations, the farmers" return. What it costs 
the farmer to get his products to Liverpool is vital, from an cconomic 
standpoint, to all the people of the country, The farmer Js an im- 
portant buyer, a big buyer, and when his. return will not let him buy 
for a continuing period the rest of the country suffers in consequenco 
therefrom. The rate from Duluth, Chicago, and other lake ports. to 
Liverpool and northern Enrope means much more to the country than 
mere tonnage; it means much more to the country than the growth of 
a single port, It even means more to the country than the right to use 
the phrase all-American. 

And the rate from Chicago to Duluth will be high if we are made to 
go down across New York State from Oswego to the Hudson, high in, 
comparison to what it will be If we can load on these ocean vessels. 
and go right straight across the shorter mileage and five or six days’ 
shorter sailing time. 

That is the problem that this board is finding facts about. 
serve all the people of the United States, not one port. 

Liverpool and northern Europe are the centers, as I sald before, but. 
I repeat it, they are the centers of the largest population in all the 
world for these farmers’ outlet. In this territory they buy surplus 
products; they consume that which the rest of the world has left that 
It does not need. And the big, vital, all-important thing is to get the 
proper rate to Liverpool and northern Europe for the farmer and the 
manufacturer. World trade will continue to grow and in proportion 
European trade will continue to grow. 

We were given the picture the other day by Mr. Dempsxy that so 
far as European trade was concerned it did not amount to much any, 
more. He gave us a picture that our trade would all be with South 
America. Then he went on to picture the development of Florida 
and North and South Carolina and said in substance, if not in words, 
that the Northwest or the northern Mississippi Valley would haye to 
wait. I want to go into that foreign-trade question, 

Mr. Dempsey contends that the foreign trade of the United States 
indicates a marked shift away from Europe and toward South. America, 
and that for this reason a canal from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic, 
by what he terms“ the shortest route" (o South America, is desirable. 

He says there is a “steady retrograde movement“ in the buying 
power of Europe and that Europe can not buy at good prices or in 
Jarge quantities, That the larger part of her purchases. to-day, are 
for reconstruction and machinery, implying that Europo is ceasing to 
function as a purchaser of our agricultural, supplies. Mr. Dempspy 
remarks that as trade with Europe has deerensed, trade with South 
America has increased and specifically omits the Orient, Central 
America, West Indies, and Mexico from this calculation, This leaves 
the comparison drawn hetween Europe and South America, 

Now, as to the facts, revealed by a study of the statistics of the 
United States Department of Asriculture Year Book of 1924, and the 
statistical abstract of the United States Department of Commerce, 1924. 
| In the Department of Commerce, statistical abstract for 1924, page 
430, the volume in dollars of our exports. to Europe by yearly aver- 
ages for five-year periods is set forth. For tho first time in our his- 
tory, Europe averaged more than 81,000,000, a year purchases made 
in the United States during the five years 1901-1905, 


We bave 


It is, to 
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During the period immediately preceding the war—1911-1915—the 
yearly averages of purchases amounted to $1,517,404,000. Omitting 
the war period of 1918-1920, we find that the average annual purchase 
from the United States on the part of Europe for the years 1920-1924 
averaged per year $2,464,730,000, ‘Tlic Itemized figures for 1924 are 
$2,445,300,000, This would scarcely indicate that Europe has ceused 
buying and in large quantities, 

By way of comparison it may be well to observe that South America 
in the pre-war period—1911-1915—averiged annnal purchases in the 
United States amounting to $122,243;000 and that these purchases have 
increased since the war to an average annual value of $270,742,000. 

But dollars are deceptive. America dees not export dollars. We 
export tons of merchandise and the midwestern arcea of the United 
States contributarz to the Great Lakes is peevliarly agricultural in Its 
production and in the natare of its exports, 

The localized character of our corn, wheat, barley, and rye produc- 
tion and the fact that the Central West is a source of the greatest 
portion of our meat products affords us an opportunity to determine 
with some degree of accuracy to what extent Europe and South 
America are the purchasers of those products which make up a large 
part of the tonnage of the Middle West. 

The year 1924 may be shown as indicating to what extent our 
trade in midwestern pro@uets has shifted from Europe to Sonth 
Ameriea. In that year, according to the Agricultural Yearbook, there 
was exported from the United States to foreign countries:. 


7, 740, 000 
588. 000 
495, UUD 
507. 000 
190, 600 
212, 000 

amounting to 9,780,000 short tons, South 


Of these commodities, 


America received 85,512 tons, or cight-tenths of 1 per cent, consist- 
ing of: 


TOOR OE AUE a a ne ee 
TRONS POR SATO ro ee ee — 8,112 


Of this same tonnage, Europe took 6,803,000, consisting of: 


Short tons of— E 
5, 642, 000 


r I ones Se gee 
Corn 277, 000 
Lard 450, 000 
Inm 166, 000 
Baco 180, 000 
2 88. 000 
TTT eee 6, 803, 000 


In other words, out of the total. world trade in the products here 
named, Europe purchased 70.7 per cent and South America eight- 
tenths of 1 per cent. 

The relative importance of the two as an outlet of the agricultural 
products of the Middle West may be expressed in this manner. Where 
we send 1 ton of agricultural products to Sonth America we send 80 
tons to Europe, and it may further be observed that there is no 
indication of immediate cessation of such movement, 

During the cighties, when wheat production figured so largely in 
our agriculture, we were exporting 30 per cent of our crop almost 
entirely to Europe. Immediately preceding the war we were export- 
ing 20 per cent. Our exports for 1924 were 28.8 per cent of our total 
production. 

Not only have we maintained our ratio of export to total produc- 
tion, but we have actually increased the number of bushels exported: 
During recent years there has been an increase over the number of 
busbels exported in the earlier days of wheat movement. The figures 
of this movment since the war follow: 


Exports from the United States 
WHEAT 


Year ending June 30— 
1922, 


BARLEY 


America 
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Exports from the United States—Continued 
CORN 


Year ending June 30— 
1922 


Year ending June 30— 


1922 1.1 
1923 952, 000, 000 1.5 
1924. 1, 014, 000, 000 1.6 
1925 _ 793, 000 1. 8 
Flax; No export; we import. Flax from Argentina, 16,000,000 bushels in 1924. 
HAMS 
Year ending June 30— Per cent Per cent 
Ui? eee ee a ee DE ee ees | 271, 000. 00% 880)... = 


319, 000, 000 
231, 000, 000 


RYE 


America 


Year ending June 30— Per cent 
1 


1 
1025 (estimated) -=-= 


Hams; South America oxcluded in “other countries" with a total of 3.5 (maximum) 
per cent in 1924. 

Rucon: Sonth America total “othar countries” 4.6 per cent (maximum) in 1924. 

Rye: Less than 2.000 borrels flour exported to Brazil in 1922 and 1923. No other 
Tye exports to South America. 

Now, there was some question raised on Tuesday last in reference to 
the two routes and the hazards on the St. Lawrence, as compared with 
the Oswego-Hidson. 

In transportation economics, at page 44, in a bearing held in New 
York City, this testimony was glyen—this was lu 1921: 

lusurange rates are supposed to reflect hazards, and the same 
people who assume that the St. Lawrence route is extra hazardous 
assume also that insurance rates are prohibitive. The evidence is to 
the contrary. The record shows, on the authority of an Insurance man 
éallod by the opposition, that from the opening of navigation to 
October 15 the rate ont of Montreal is 27½ cents to Liverpool and 
the rute out of New York for the same class of risk is 25 cents. On 
October 15 and after it advances out of Montreal until the last cargoes 
pay a rate of 55 cents, more than one-half of 1 per cent, a diferen- 
tiul of three-teuths of 1 per cent over New York, But all spring 
and summer and carly fall there is 244 cents difforence. If wheat is 
worth $2 a bushel, it comes to one-half of one-tenth of a cent a 
bushel. This is the situation on insurance.” 

I want to introduce in this record “ Economie aspect on the St. Law- 
rence ship canal,” and particularly the tables inserted between pages 
102 and 193. ‘These are the maps furnished by the United States 
Government and the Navy Department, and they show the fogs, and 
they show that there are more fogs southeast of Newfoundland—and 
that is on the route between New York and northern Burope—than 
there is either in the St. Lawrence River or through the Stralt of Belle 
Islo. I am not taking the time to go Into the table. That same thing 
is true in reference to ice, and that information is given on these par- 
ticttlar subjects. I may say in thls connection that the Welland Canal 
extends in a northerly and a southerly direction. Mr. DEMPSEY was 
attempting to make a point of the fact that a canal across New York 
would be open for a longer period for navigation. I submit that it 
he gets his all-American route that he will have some sort of a pussage 
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northerly and southerly direction, and the only advantage it can pos- 
sibly have will bo that the sun will strike the east canal a little earlier 
than the west canal, 

How much that will amount fo in reducing the ice in a channel 1 
om unable to figure out and I doubt whether it Is worthy of careful 
computation, but it just shows how unfortunate it is to argue that 
the one route from an ice standpoint would have any great advantage 
over the other. The fact of the matter is, there are 225 to 250 
days of navigation in either of these routes—whether in the St. Law- 
rence ov the State of New York—it is limited, and it will be about 
the sume each year in each route, so there is not very much to the 
argument of ice and fog so far as either route is concerned, There 
are hazards in both, but the big, big question is, which ono is going 
to offer the greatest amount of rellet for the people that now are 
submerged and entitled to that relief. 

Mr. Lexnroor. May I suggest that Mr. Dewpsrey’s canal would be 
a little nearer the Equator than the Welland? 

Governor Hanrpine. Several feet. 

Now, I have in my hand the Concresstoxan Reconrp of January 12, 
and I am not citing this except to get the “slant"—if 1 may use 
that expression—on the kind of testimony produced by Mr. DEMPSEY, 
He says, on page 1564, in a speech: “ Mr. Craig says that the total 
cost of the St. Lawrence improvement is $252,728,200. The estimate 
was made mäny years ago and the very ablest engineers contend that 
the cost will be from $500,000,000 to $2,000,000,000." ‘That is in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Reconp, 

Now, Mr. Craig did not say it would cost $252,000,000. The engi- 
neets appointed by the Government of the United States and the 
Government of Canada jointly said that. Mr. Cooper—evidently the man 
thut Mr. Dempsey is quoting when he uses $2,000,000,000—Iis talking 
about power development, and we are talking about navigation. The 
prime purpose of this is navigation; power is Incidental, But it 
happens that some power can be developed that will help to make it 
a profitable Investment to this Government, That is additional and 
incidental, but it is there and should be considered, And he says that 
these estimates were made years ago. The estimates were made in 
1920 and 1921. Not many years ago, but at peak prices. 


THE EFFECT UPON NEW ENGLAND 


The New England States have a vital interest in the construction 
of a ship channel connecting the Great Lakes with the ocean. It is 
well known that this section is the center of many of the country's 
most important industries. Notwithstanding the industrial importance 
of New England, it has been apparent for some time that with the 
continued movement westward of the center of population of the coun- 
try and the establishment of competing industries throughout the 
Central West aud the South, the New England States are being placed 
In a most unfavorable position, The center of population is now at a 
distance of more than 1,000 miles from the highly developed industrial 
districts in New England. The cost of reaching the important central 
western markets has become so great as to serlously handicap New 
England in the distribution of her products, 

The figures also show that New England is becoming more and more 
dependent upon other localities for her raw materials and her feod 
supply. Economical transportation of this food supply therefore be- 
comes a question of interest to all consumers in New England, ‘These 
food supplies originate In a territory adjacent to the Great Lakes and 
find their way mainly to primary markets located directly on the Lakes. 
There is thus both an castbound and a westbound traffic to and from 
New England upon which lower transportation costs are urgently 
needed; in the one case to permit competition with other industrial 
districts, and in the other to secure at lower cost the raw materlals 
and food products necessary for the sustenance of New England's popu- 
lation. 

A horizontal decrease In rall rates would not improve the competi- 
tive situation, and there is no possibility of any adjustment in rail rates 
which would give New England any substantial improvement in so far 
as tho competitive situation is concerned. The only feasible means by 
which an adjustment of rates favorable to New England may be se- 
cured is by the introduction of economical water transportation. The 
necessary economics can be secured only through the use of deep-draft 
vessels, such as operate on the ocean or on the Great Lakes. They 
can not be secured by means of barge transportation, which experience 
shows to be only slightly cheaper in cost than rail transportation, 

The possibilities and the Influence of economical transportation in 
ereating new business is shown by the remarkable development of 
intercoastal trafic through the Panama Canal. The opening of this 
canal has made it possible for New Eugland to enter into commercial 
relations with the Pacific coast, which formerly were Impossible be- 
cause of the prohibitive cost of rail transportation, A ship channel 
into the Great Lakes by way of the St. Lawrence River would open up 
similar opportunities for trade with the great landlocked area of the 
Mid-West. 

It is the premise of the proponents that the New York Ship Canal 
will greatly benefit New England. As already shown, such a canal 


trom Lake Erle to Lake Ontario on the American side, and it wilt be would have several times the amount of restricted navigation as the 
right near Buffalo or a little east of it; so his canal will run in a | St. Lawrence route and to repeat, I£ we may, there is grave doubt as to 
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whether it would be attractive to deep-draft vessels at all. If lake 
vessels were able to proceed through such a canal, it is very clear that 
New York wonld be their eastern terminus and likewise, Intercoastal 
vessels from the Pacific coast would reach the Great Lakes via the 
port of New York and Hudson River, ignoring completely the New 
England ports. Therefore, instead of improving the situation, such a 
canal would effectually isolate New England, New York would be 
nearer the Great Lakes than Boston and Portland, Me., and there 
would be little or no busincss moving to the latter ports. By way of 
the St. Luwrence, however, the reverse is true. The New England 
ports wouid be the nearest seaports to the Great Lakes and the lower 
rates which they would undoubtedly secure would improve their eco- 
nomic position materially. The St. Lawrence route is the one and 
only real opportunity which will place New England in a favorable 
competitive position—the New York Ship Canal route, would hurry and 
eventually complete the commercial isolation of New Englund. 

It is admitted by all that the north Mississippi Valley is entitled to 
a way out to the sea. The only way out is down the St. Lawrence. 
That water runs downhill naturally, with only a 225-foot lift, as 
against this tremendous lift in New York Canal of 512 feet. And now 
the question of international relationship is injected into the argument, 
It Is said that we can not afford to build 33 miles with Canada and 
that national defense is to be a final and complete answer to the 
whole question. Think of it—33 miles is all there is to make a 30- 
foot channel or a 27-foot channel all the way into Buffalo, but we 
can not build for fear of getting hurt. 

Now, if Canada and the United States built 33 miles the West can 
be Served. They can get out to the sea. It will put the farmers of 
the northern Mississipp! Valley in a position where they can begin 
to grow again. 

We believe that the report so thoroughly conforms with all other 
reports it ought to be sustained, and that the people of the United 
States be told, especially those landlocked people, that they are going 
to have a chance to get out to the sea, not down through the port 
of New York where it is congested, but out another gateway. Give 
us n gnteway out fo the sea, and one not congested. 

The South American trade is going to be developed, but it is far 
better accommodated by the Mississippi, and there is no connection 
with the development of the all-American route and the Mississippi. 
That is one leg and the Mississippi is another leg. Let us go ahead 
and develop the Mississippi now. Why walt? What has that got to 
do with the route across New York? Nothing. There is no con- 
nection. Build the Mississippi. Give us some relief and then we will 
fight out the facts on this other proposition, but we submit that this 
report should be sustained because it is In harmony with the other 
reports and a route across New York docs not give us the relief that 
we are entitled to. 

Now I want to emphasize that our appearance before this board to 
sustain the report is because this all-New York route is offered as a 
substitute for the St. Lawrence development of 33 miles to connect 
the Great Lakes. We do not as such oppose the New York barge 
development, but do oppose and protest substitution. We do not want 
you to substitute something that will not work, something that is 
full of hazards, something that is full of retardation and delay, for 
something that is used now, 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE STATE AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9795) making appropriations for the Departments of State and 
Justice and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I ask unanimous consent that 
the formal reading of the bill may be dispensed with, and that 
it may be read for amendment, the committee amendments to 
be first disposed of. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to that, providing—and I 
make this request for the reason that we have not had time to 
read the bill—that it shall be read textually, and read sufi- 
ciently slowly that we may follow the Secretary. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill, and read to line 
8, on page 8, the last paragraph read being as follows: 

TITLE I—DHPARTMENT OF STATE 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE 

Salaries: Tor Secretary of State, $15,000; Undersecretary of State, 
and other personal services in the District of Columbia in accordance 
with the classification act of 1923, including temporary employces, 
. $1,054,600; in all, $1,069,600: Provided, That in expending appropria- 
tions or portions =? appropriations, contained in this act, for the pay- 
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ment for personal services In the District of Columbia in accordance 
with the classification act of 1923, the average of the salaries of the total 
number of persons under any grade in any bureau, office, or other ap- 
propriation unit shall not at any time exceed the average of the com- 
pensation rates specified for the grade by such act, and in grades in 
which only one position is allocated the salary of such position shall 
not exceed the average of the compensation rates for the grade except 
that in unusually meritorious cases of one position in a grade advances 
may be made to rates higher than the average of the compensation 
rates of the grade but not more often than once in any fiscal year and 
then only to the next higher rate: Provided, That this restriction shall 
not apply (1) to grades 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the clerical-mechanical service, 
or (2) to require the reduction in salary of any person Whose compen- 
sation was fixed as of July 1, 1924, in accordance with the rules of 
section G of such act, (3) to require the reduction in salary of any 
person who is transferred from one position to another position in the 
same or different grade in the same or a different bureau, office, or other 
appropriation unit, or (4) to prevent the payment of a salary under any 
grade at a rate higher than the maximum rate of the grade when such 
higher rate is permitted by the classification act of 1928, and is spe- 
cifically authorized by other law. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the language of the provision just 
read is exceedingly mystical. I should be glad to have it inter- 
preted by the Senator in charge of the bill. I should like to 
know why there are so many exceptions, those stated in grades 
1, 2, 3, and 4, and what the effect of those exceptions will be, 
and whether or not the section is for the purpose of retaining 
in positions persons at higher salaries than are granted in like 
services in other departments, or whether there is a classifica- 
tion for the employees who come within the provisions of this 
section; and, if so, whether their compensation is substantially 
the same as that of employees in other departments rendering 
similar services, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, this is a pro- 
vision that is being carried in all the appropriation bills. It 
was worked out in the Treasury Department bill by the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee of the Honse and the 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee of the Senate; and 
from that time on it has been carried, as I say, in each of the 
appropriation bills, and, as I understand, it was also in last 
year’s bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to say to my colleague 
that the clerical-nechanical service does not fall under the 
reclassification bill. Sometimes there are transfers from that 
to other departments falling under the reclassification bill; 
and it is simply provided here that there shall not be any 
change in the compensation in the same class, in the same 
classification service, or that of the clerical-mechanical service. 
It has been carried here eyer since 1923 in the same way. 

Mr. KING. What clerical-nechanical service would there be 
in this department? Would the running of typewriters or 
adding machines be denominated clerical-mechanical service? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr, KING, Or antomobiles? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. I was just trying to think what that 
would include. There are not very many of them, and I do 
not recall any now; but, for instance, in the Treasury Depart- 
ment there are mechanical devices for numbering, very difil- 
cult machines to operate, and that is a mechanical service. 
That falls within the Treasury Department. I will say to my 
colleague that this is simply repeating what has been in 
appropriation bills in the past, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BLEAsE in the chair). 
The Secretury will continue the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed; and the Chief Clerk 
read to line 6, on page 4, the last paragraph read being as 
follows: 

PASSPORT BUREAUS 

For salaries and expenses of maintenance, including rent outside the 
District of Columbia, of passport bureans at New York City, N. V.; 
San Francisco, Calif.; Chicago, III.; Seattle, Wash.; New Orleans, 
La.; and Boston, Mass., $63,000. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Washington, in view of the many complaints which have come 
doubtless to him, as well as to other Senators, about the high 
passport fees and the effect which they have upon Americans 
in other countries, whether there is any plan to reduce the 
passport fees? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
of legislation. 

Mr. KING. Undoubtedly; but I was wondering whether it 
had been brought to the attention of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. ; 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; it has not. That would 
come through the Foreign Relations Committee. 


I take it that would be a matter 
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Mr. SMOOT. I will say to my colleague that I understand 
that a bill or two have been introduced in. the House, and if I 
um not mistaken. one or two have been introduced in the Sen- 
ate on this same matter; but no action has been taken by the 
committee. 

Mr. KING. I think steps should be taken to reduce the 
abla fees, because, while $10 may not be a very great fee 

‘or an American: who goes abroad to pay, because of this rather 

high fee, other nations have adopted. a similar schedule with 
reference to. Americans, and by the time an American travels 
through half a dozen countries in Europe he has a very large 
bill, for passports. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I understand that it costs 
$9 if vou get your passport outside of Washington, and if you 
get it in Washington, it costs you $10. I have never quite 
understood why that difference obtained, and I agree with the 
Senator from. Utab; I think the charge ought to be reduced. 

Mr. SMOOT. The law fixes it at $10. 

Mr. FLETCHER. My information is that they get them for 
$9 ontside of Washington. 


THOMAS, F. WOODLOCK 


Mr. WHEELOUR. Mr. President, I desire to call attention 
to an article in this morning’s Washington Post, appearing on 
page 4, and I feel that this article is somewhat of a slander 
upon two of my colleagues, the Senators from the State of 
Pennsylvania, I am quite sure that the two Senators from 
Pennsylvania, in opposing Mr. Woodlock’s confirmation, were 
actuated by high motives, and that they would not be guilty of 
entering into any trade or any deal with the President of the 
United States or with anyone else. I think tliis article not only 
reflects upon these two Senators, but it reflects likewise upon 
the President of the United States himself. 

The article is as follows: 


WHITE HOUSE ACTION BELINVED TO ASSURR WOODLOCK HIS post—ruTorE 
CHOICES TO DB MADE FROM SOUTH, SOUTHWEST, AND PENNSYLVANIA— 
SHNATOR REED NOW TO SUPPORT SELECTION—NOMINATION IS DEBATED 
TWO HOURS; VOTE PROMISED THIS WEEK 

[By Associated, Press! 

A White Honse pronouncement yesterday outlining the future policy 
In selecting members of the Interstate Commerce Commixsion made 
virtually certain Senate confirmation of Thomas F. Woodlock, of New 
York, whose. nomination has been under fire for more than a year. 

The White House statement was that hereafter the South, Southwest, 
and Pennsylvania would be given, recognition. It was issued only a 
few hours before the Senate took up the adverse report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee on Mr. Woodlock, and it is known to have 
swung several votes. 


That very statement would indicate that a trade had been 
mage by the White House and some of the Senators. I con- 
tinue reading: 

REED IS SATISFIED 


The Senate dehated the nomination for more than two hours without 
getting to a vote, After the session ended Senator Reno, Republican, 
Penneylyanta, announced that in view of the White House pronounce- 
ment he would. support Mr. Woodlock, who is holding office under a 
recess appointment given him last year after the Senate had failed to 
act an bis nomination. 

„he White House announcement fs n complete recognition of the 
principle for which we have been fighting,” Senator Reep said. 1 
have not opposed Mr. Woodlock for any, reason except the nonrecogni- 
tion of Pennsylvania and her Industries. Having won the point, I am 
glad to staud with the administration in the voto on Mr. Woodlock,” 


I can not believe that the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Reep] would enter into any kind of a deal with anybody 
or that he would abandon the high principles for which he 
stood In opposing Mr; Woodlock and change his vote merely 
because of the fact that he had received, a promise: from the 
President of the United States that in the future some Penn- 
Sylvania man would be appointed on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. by the President of the United States. 

A short time ago 2 headline appeared in the papers stating 
that Mr. Woodlock would be confirmed, or words to that effect, 
by reason of the fact that southern Demoerats had entered into 
a deal with the White House, and now we find a statement 
stating that Republican Senators have entered into a deal with 
the White House. I say that those statements reflect upon the 
integrity of the Senate; and if the statements aro true, then the 
contirmation of Mr. Woodlock has degenerated into a New 
England horse-trade situation for the purpose of getting on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission members whom the Sen- 
ators from the different sections want, 

In this fight against Mr. Woodlock’s nomination as a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission I assumed that Sena- 
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tors on both sides were guided by high motives and high prin- 
ciples, and that they were fighting it out simply and solely on 
the ground of his fitness and his qualification to be upon 
that commission; that they were not fighting him simply be- 
cause of the fact that they wanted to make a trade of some 
kind, or a deal, with the President of the United States to 
get some one appointed. So I say that I think this Is a slander 
both upon the President aud upon the Senators from the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. Mr. President, I am very glad 
thut I have this chance to explain exactly what happened. T 
think the Senator from Montana is familiar with the reasons 
for my opposition to Mr. Woodlock. 

Mr. WHEELER. I Will say to the Senator, if he will yield, 
that my understanding was that he opposed Mr. Woodlock be- 
cause of the fact that he felt that his whole training, his ex- 
perience, and his whole viewpoint were against the shippers of 
the country aud rather favored the railroads of the country. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Phat was one very important 
reason why I opposed hin. It seemed to me that Mr. Woodlock, 
whom I have never seen, whom I have never met, was a man 
of the best of character and ability, and I never criticized him 
in that regard. It seemed to me that his whole experience 
had given him the point of view of the holders of securities 
of the railrouds, and that what we most urgentiy need on the 
Interstute Commerce Commission is u number of commissioners 
Who will look at these problems from the standpoint of those 
who use the railroads, the industries, the shippers served by 
the railways; and it has seemed to me, and 1 have been cer- 
tain, that those fndustries in my own community were sadly 
neglected. 

The Interstate Commerce Cominission was created 39 years 
ago, and one-fifth of all the traffic that travels over the rail- 
ways of the United States originates in Pennsylyania; but 
never in those 39 years has. there been designated for member- 
ship on that commission anyone from Peunsylvanin who could 
speak for those industries or even for the railways of the State. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senutor yield? 

Mr. RHED of Pennsylvania, I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator does not think that Mr. Wood- 
lock's view has changed overnight, does he? 

Mr. REED. of Pennsylvania, Not at all. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator feels, does he not, that Mr. 
Woodlock’s whole training has been such that he would fayor 
the bondholders. and the financial interests if he were put 
upon the Interstate Commerce Conimisslon? 

Mr. JONES. of Washington. Mr. President, I rise to a point 
of order. This is executive business that fs being discussed, 
and no arrangement has been made to consider it in open ses- 
sion, So I make the point of order that this discussion is out 
of order. 

Mr: REED of Pennsylvania. I am sorry the Senator did not 
make the point of order while the other side of this case was 
being stated. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I should have done so, but I 
was interrupted so much that I did not know it was being 
taken up. The Senator from Montana read largely from a 
newspaper. Of course, I do not know that 1 could prevent the 
reading of a newspaper. I do not care particularly for myself. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I yield. 

Mr. KING. I think the able Senator from Washington mis- 
apprehends the rule. I do not think that cither the Senator 
from Montana or the Senator from Pennsylvania has violated 
the rule; Neither of them is diseussing what oceurred in 
executive session. I do not understand that because a nomi- 
nation is being considered in executive session that preeludes 
the discussion upon the floor of the Senate of the person nonii- 
pated, incidentally, or of his qualifications, Of course, it 
would be highly improper and violative of the rule if either of 
the Senators just mentioned should state what occurred in the 
executive session, or what was said respecting Mr. Woodlock, 
or respecting any Senator. So I say that my friend from 
Washington misconceivyes the rule, in my opinion, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, there is no dan- 
ger of my infringing the rule in that respect, because I was not 
present at the executive session, and I do not know what hap- 
pened there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. The Chair holds that the 
point of order made by the Senator from Washington is- well 
taken in so far as anything with reference to Mr. Woodlock is 
concerned, but that in any reference to this article the Senator 
from Pennsylyania is in order on a question of personal priyl- 
lege, 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I want it clearly 
understood What our position has been with regard to these 
appointments on the Interstate Commerce Commission. I am 
not dealing now with any particulur individual. I want to 
be careful net to encroach upon those matters which are prop- 
erly mutters for executive session. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. REND of Pennsylvania, I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I understood the Senator to state a while 
ago that because such a percentage of freight originated in 
Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania therefore was entitled to mem- 
bership on the commission, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; 1 did not say that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What did the Senator say? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I said I thought it was a shock- 
ing thing that a region which included the shippers of 20 per 
cent of the commerce of the country shonld never in 39 years 
have been considered in making the appointments. I do not 
claim that they are entitled to a member on the commission. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought the argument rested on the fact 
that because the freight originated there, they ought to have a 
representative on the commission. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. They ought to have been con- 
sidered in this connection. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It would not do them any good to be con- 
sidered and then have the President decide not to give them 
anything, would it? That is what has been done with regard 
to my section of the country. We get consideration, but we do 
not get anything else. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We do not even get considera- 
tion. Of late days, the practice has been to announce a new 
appointment before the vacancy is known of. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I take it from this article that the Senator 
got consideration. Is he going to get anything else? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I can assure the Senator that 
I am glad to tell him anything I can. If I had gotten any- 
thing else, I would be glad to boast of it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I knew tbat, and that is the reason I tried 
to give the Senator an opportunity to state it. 

Mr. RBED of Pennsylvania. The President did not make a 
promise, and I did not ask him to. 

Mr. CARAWAY. This article was the thing I was speaking 
about. It said that it had been agreed between you. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I did not see an article that 
snid that, and if there was an article which said that, the 
article was wrong. 

Mr. WHEELER. The article really implies that the Presi- 
dent had receded from his position, and that in the future he 
was going to appoint somebody from Pennsylvania and the 
Southwest, and that because of the fact that he had receded 
from that position, and was going to appoint somebody in the 
future from Pennsylvania, the two Senators from Pennsyl- 
vania were now going to change their minds and were going 
to vote for Mr. Woodlock, I said at that time, and I say now, 
that I can not conceive that the two Senators from Pennsyl- 
vania would stultify themselves by entering into any kind of 
a deal of that nature, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not consider that I am 
stultified. I do not consider that we entered into a deal. If 
the Senator will permit me, before I made my statement, I 
took pains to get an exact transcript of what had been said at 
the White House. That was, in substance, that the protests 
made by Pennsylvania had been seriously considered, and that 
it was found there was substance in the protests we had made, 
and that when the next vacancy occurred, serious considera- 
tion would be given to any suitable nominee suggested by 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Just a moment. That is the 
point for which we haye been fighting. It is a very small part 
of the larger fight. The State of Pennsylvania has been 
deyastated as by a pestilence by the abuse of discretion re- 
posed in the Interstate Commerce Commission. When Penn- 
sylyania has made a claim, it has been rejected invariably with 
the statement that existing business can not be disturbed. 
But let the first twinge of business trouble occur in some other 
State and they rush to relieve it by an exercise of their dis- 
cretionary power, violating the long-and-short-haul clause or 
putting in special rates. 

Mr, CARAWAY rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield; and if so, to whom? 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield first to the Senator 
from West Virginin. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
says that it is understood that consideration will be given to 
the appointment to membership on the commission of some 
suitable person from his State. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There need be no speculation 
about it. I have not seen the President and I know nothing 
more than what appears in the White House announcement, 
which is available to all of us. 

Mr. NEELY. But does not the Senator understand that 
consideration is to be given to some “suitable” person from 
Pennsylyania for appointment hereafter? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I gather from the announce- 
ment at the White House that we will be given an opportunity 
to present a name. 

Mr. NEELY. Does the Senator mean by “suitable person” 
some one from Pennsylvania who has already reached the con- 
elusion that the freight rate on Pennsylvania's lake cargo coal 
should be reduced or that the rate on coal from West Virginia, 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee should be increased? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course, I do not mean that. 
I mean any person of character who is familiar with condi- 
tions there, and the Senator himself who interrogates me 
knows the conditions. He knows that our mines are shut 
down because the mines of his State have preferential rates 
that enable them to ship their coal to our market. 

Mr. NEELY. The Senator's statement is wholly incorrect. 
West Virginia does not have and never has had the benefit of 
a preferential freight rate over Pennsylvania on coal or any 
other commodity. On the contrary, West Virginia, in common 
with Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, has for a quarter of 
a century been the victim of a handicap freight rate on lake- 
cargo coal, which has been of incalculable value to the coal 
operators of the Senator's State. This rate ought to be 
adjusted, either by increasing the freight on coal from Pann- 
sylvania or by lowering it on coal from West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. The actual fact of the muster 
is that Pennsylvania is complaining because the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has not decreased her prevailing ad- 
vantageous freight rates on lake cargo coal or increased the 
handicap rates on coal from West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee so as to afford the Pennsylvania operators a 
monopoly of the bituminons-coal business in the Northwest. 
Let us hope that it may be generally understood that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s refusal to create a new 
monopoly for the State of Pennsylvania has provoked all of 
the jeremiads recently delivered against the commission by 
distinguished sons of the Keystone State. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I now yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, this discussion deals with 
coal, and I am not interested in that question particularly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Then I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I want to make the observation that it 
must be apparent that the confirmation of Mr. Woodlock hinges 
entirely upon the coal situation in West Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania. = 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana is 
out of order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I wonder if I may not be per- 
mitted to state the rest of my reason? I have been yielding 
to questions and have not been alowed to finish my statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will request the 
Senator from Pennsylvania to confine himself to the question of 
personal privilege, and that other Senators do not interrupt 
him until he has finished, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah will 
state it. 

Mr. KING. With all due respect to the Chair, of course the 
Senator from Pennsylvania can take care of himself; but I do 
not think the Chair has the right under general debate—and we 
have a bill before us which permits general debate—to require 
that the Senator should confine himself to a question of personal 
privilege. He can discuss the Einstein theory if he wants to do so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the Senator from Pennsylvania 
rose to a question of personal privilege and has not been per- 
mitted to state it. 

Mr. KING. The point I am making is that the Senator may 
not only speak to a question of personal privilege, but under 
general debate he may speak upon any other subject. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania took the floor on a question of personal privilege, and the 
Chair has stated that he must confine his discussion to that 
question. That is the opinion of the present occupant of the 
chair. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from Maryland for a question? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvanix. I yield to the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. I saw it stated in one of the papers a day or 
two ago that the President had expressed himself as being in 
favor of the Smith bill, as it is called, which provides for a 
regional apportionment of the menibers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. I would like to ask the Senator from Penn- 
sylvanin whether he has any information on that subject, and 
if that statement is true, because I feel if the President has 
dene such a thing that he has not exhibited his usual good 
judgment in such matters. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I can answer the question. I 
huve no information except the statement which was published 
yesterday from the White House, That statement said the 
President expressed no opinion on any pending bill providing 
for regional representation. 

Mr. BRUCE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Scnator now yield 
to me? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There seems to be some confusion about 
what was said in the White House statement. I have it here, 
as sent out by the Associated Press, and I would like to call the 
Senator's attention to it: 


A White House pronouncement yesterday outlining the future policy 
in selecting members of the Interstate Commerce Commission made 
virtually certain Senate confirmation of Thomas F. Woodlock, of New 
York, whose nomination has been under fire for more than a year, 

The White House statement was that hereafter the South, South- 
west, and Pennsylvania would be given recognition. 


So that it seems the Senator's State is getting recognition. 
The South comes first, which brings a great deal of comfort to 
us. We have heen outside the fold until recently. We have 
been outside the fold for many, many yenrs, so that shows a fair 
spirit. The Southwest comes next, and lastly Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is a bait held out to the South and 
the Southwest and Pennsylvania to get the confirmation of Mr. 
Woodlock. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I do not think the President has 
such a poor opinion of the United States Senate as to think 
anybody from the South or any part of the country could be 
bribed by a promise of that sort. 

Mr. WHEELER. He may not have that estimate of it, but 
it has worked ‘out that way. 

Mr. GLASS. No; I do not think that it has worked ont that 
way. I deny for my colleagues and 1 deny for myself that there 
is any man on this side of the Chamber who can be changed 
in his vote because of this newspaper announcement from the 
White House. 

Mr. COUZENS. But that is not all. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senators from Pennsylvania have an- 
nounced by reason of that fact that they are going to change 
their vote and vote to confirm Woodlock. 

Mr. GLASS. I am not speaking for them; 
for myself. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from Virginia and 
his colleagues are speaking for me. I have not been allowed 
to get in a word edgewise for the last 10 minutes. 

To continue my remarks, I have explained first that that 
feeling and sense of deep resentment in Pennsylvania at the 
way we have been passed over in the consideration of all ap- 
pointees on this most important commission. That has in- 
spired us to protest against this and other appointments. I 
will state further that we have felt that the shippers of the coun- 
try are entitled to some grenter representation than they have 
had and that a-recent nominee, Mr. Woodlock, an admirable 
man, I am told, thongh I do not know him, with a training 
almost exclusively from the financial side, would view these 
questions solely from the point of view of the security holder. 
If that were to be the continued policy in the creation of this 
commission, then I felt and still feel that we should protest 
against it, that the shippers are entitled to their representa- 
tion, but with some assurance that the point we make will be 
borne in mind in the future, I see no warrant for opposing the 


I am speaking 
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nomination of a man of that character and of that point of 
view, because the people whose point of view he shares are just 
as much entitled to representation as are the people Whose 
point of view I am asking should be represented. That is all. 

That is the fight that we have been making for a couple of 
years, and it Is with a sense of great gratification that now, 
for the first time, I find that our point has gone home and that 
great regions of the United States will not be neglected in the 
make-up of these important commissions. To say that there is 
a deal gives a sinister aspect which the matter does not de- 
serve. I have not consulted the President about it at all. He 
publishes his statement. I have taken my position in reply to 
it aud I do it with a clear conscience. There is no bargain, 
there is no deal, there is no promise, and it would be unworthy 
of the White House, as it would be of me, to try to modify my 
action on a pending matter by a promise of future action on 
some other matter. There is no such promise. ‘There is no 
such deal. I think that is my explanation. 

Mr. GLASS. I was going to say when I trespassed upon the 
Seuntor's time 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. May I also say that the news- 
paper account read by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mo- 
KELLAR] is not an exact transcription of the statement from 
the White House. I have sent for a copy of that statement and 
will place it in the Recorp as soon as it comes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania subsequently said: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I send to the desk an announcement and ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks when I rose to a question of personal privilege a little 
while ago. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


WAsntInctTon, D. C., March 23, 1926. 

In filling future vacancies on the Interstate Commerce Commission 
President Coolidge intends to give special consideration to the South, 
the Southwest, and Pennsylvania. 

The White House disclosed to-day thut the President believed 
those sections are justified to an extent in contending they have 
not been adequately represented on the commission. 

The President is making no public comment on pending bills to 
make regional representation on commission mundatory. 


APPROPRIATIONS YOR STATE AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- * 
sideration of the bill (II. R. 9795) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, 
and for the Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to ling 
18 on page 8. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
in charge of the bill how much additional is carried in the 
bill for the State Department over the appropriation for the 
present fiscal year and for past fiscal years. I notice that the 
bill carries more than $2,000,000 in excess of the appropriation 
made last year for the current year. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The clerk of the committee 
tells me that the amounts are practically the same. I know 
the amount carried for the State Department appropriation is 
exactly the estimate sent down by the Budget, and I think 
that is substantially the same as for the current year. I have 
not the exact figures before me at the moment. 

Mr. KING. I have before me the report submitted by the 
Senator from Washington, which states that this bill carries 
appropriations amounting to $2,625,503.13 in excess of the ap- 
propriations for the current year. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say to the Senator that 
the appropriation for the current year 1026 is $16,146.512.77 
and the amount carried in this bill for 1927 is $16,478,792.90, 
or about $232,000 more than for the current year. 

Mr. KING. I fail to see any reason for this increase in the 
appropriation. I recall that two and three years ago it was in- 
sisted that there was a plethora of work growing out of un- 
finished matters resulting from the war, and that when dispo- 
sition was made of those accumulations there would be a return 
to what might be denominated normal conditions and that there 
would be a considerable reduction in the appropriation carried 
for this department. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest to the Senator that I 
notice that one item is for the acquisition of land and construc- 
tion of building in Tokyo, $400,000 more in this bill than for 
the current year. That practically accounts for the increase. 
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There are some increases and some decreases. 
that just attracted my attention. 

Mr. KING. I will say frankly- L approve of a poliey which 
will enable the United States to secure embassy buildings in 
a few of the great capitais of the world. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what we are doing in 
Tokyo now. 

Mr. KING. I think that is a wise policy. I notice, too, that 
there is an appropriation carried for extra clerk hire. I re- 
member a year ago and two years ago calling attention to the 
matter, and reply was made that it would soon be unnecessary 
to employ temporary help and that it could be dispensed with. 
I wonder if we are ever going to get rid of these temporary 
employees? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
for temporary employees. 

Mr. KING: No. The item to which I refer is further on in 
the bill. I was anticipating actually reaching the item. A 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not suppose there was as 
much temporary help in the Department of State as in many 
other departments. I am satisfied that the Department of 
State is dispensing with the temporary help just as rapidly as 
the work will warrant. I do not believe that there are very 
many temporary clerks in the State Department. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have reduced the number now approxi- 
mately to 50,000. In other words, in the last two years we 
have reduced by some 7,000 employees in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. KING. In the year 1916 the number of employees in 
the District of Columbia: was 37,000, and one report which I 


That is one item 


This item of $355,000 is not 


have states there were 35,000. We have increased the number 


of Federal employees during the past few months 20,000, and a 
considerable number are in the Post Office Department. There 
are 20,000 more upon the rolls now than there were a very few 
months ago. 

Mr. BRUCE obtained the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Marylend 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I wonder if the Senator will yield to me to 
make a unanimous-consent request. It will take only a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield for that purpose. 


TREATY WITH TURKEY 


Mr. BORAH. There is a treaty on the Executive Calendar 
to regulate the general. relations. between the United States 
and Turkey, which has been discussed before the public, and 
I ask permission, under the instructions: of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, that the seal of secrecy be removed from 
this treaty, so that it may be published, as in executive session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I ask the Senator whether the 
request is made by him as chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations under the instructions of the committee? 

Mr. BORAH. It is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senutor from Idaho? The Chair heurs none, and it is 
S0 ordered. 


THE PROHIBITION LAW 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I am very sorry to interrupt 
the discussion of the pending appropriution bill, but I desire to 
do so briefly for the purpose of completing the observations 
which I was miking yesterdiy when the Senate went into 
executive session. I was referring to tlie speech delivered by 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKernan] in this Chamber 
on the 13th instant with respect to proliibition.. I. might have 
mentioned his speech as the able and eloquent speech of the 
Senator from Tennessee. At the time I wus compelled to yield 
the floor I was alluding to some polls taken some years ago by 
thie Manufacturers Record, of Baltimore, in relation to prohi- 
bition. The circumstances surrounding those polls are thus 
stated, in substance, by the Manufacturers Record: 


In 1917 a thousand business men, farmers; educators; and profes- 
sional men addressed a memorial to Congress suggesting that it take 
the necessary steps to bring about prohibition. ive years later the 
Record mailed a letter to these memorialists asking them whether they 
were still of the same mind. At the same time it mailed a. letter 
sounding the sentiments in relation to prohibition of each of several 
hundred other lending manufacturers: whose views about prohibition 
were entirely unknown to the Record, aud to each of about 100 iron 
and steel men who had at diferent: times: informed the Record that 
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they were favorable to prohibition. Ninety-eight and a half per cent 
of the replies received by the Record stated that the writers were in 
favor. of some sort of prohibition, and 8544 per cent that the writers 
were in favor of strict prohibition. Only 7 por cent declared in favor 
of wine and beer, while 2.75 per cent were undecided and 1½ per cent 
were opposed to prohibition, 

In 1925 a New York business man wrote to the Record suggesting 
thut in view of the possibility of subsequent changes of public opinion 
it might make another survey of the same individuals. This was done, 
and the replies, the Record says, were overwhelmingly in favor of 
prohibition, Of course there were some persons whom the letters of 
the Record on the two occasions did not reach, because of death or 
other reasons, 


In other words, the first poll taken by the Manufacturers’ 
Record was taken in 1922. The subsequent survey of the in- 
dividuals wlio were included in that poll was taken' in 1925. 
The returns have been subjected to an analysis by Mr. E. C. 
Horst, a well-known citizen of the State of California; and le 
has written to me giving me the result of his analysis. He 
Says, referring to the replies received by the Manufacturers 
Record: 


The following careful analysis of the probibition replies published by 
the Manufacturers: Record of 1922 and of the signers of the so-called 
memorial of 1,000. Exhibit (f) shows as follows: 

The memorial is said to number 44/2 T; oo 
The memorial is short of 1,000 b 
The memorial is signed by 505 

Of these 568 who signed the memorial there were only 216 who voted 
in the final referendum: of the Manufacturers Record; and of those 
216 only 88 were manufacturers or business men; the remaining 122 
were professional men not engaged in manufacturing or trading: 

The Manufacturers Record of 1922 published replies from 438 
people, while the Manufacturers Record of 1925 published replies from 
only 215; that is to say, that 223 of the 438 people that favored 
prohibition In 1922 did not reply to the editor of the Manufacturers’ 
Record when he asked them for dry indorsements in 1925, 


As most of the persons to whom. the Record wrote were 
known prohibitionists, the most that it can claim in any view of 
the case is that, like the Dutch, it has captured Holiand. 

In addition to that analysis, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate to an article from the Daily Commercial News, 
published in the city of San Francisco. I refer to the issue 
of that newspaper which appeared on Wednesday, February 17, 
1926. The newspaper clipping from which I am about to read 
is headed “ Referendum results decidedly wet,” and is worded 
as follows: 

The Manufacturers Record, a bone-dry publication, of Baltimore, hav- 
ing been repeatedly quoted from the American pulpits of the church 
organizations engaged in polities as authority for the statement. that 
the Manufneturers Record referendum throughout the United States 
of manufacturers and business men showed only 7 per cent of their 
number in favor of legalizing wine and beer, prompted the editor of 
the Daily Commercial News to take a signed referendum on the pro- 
hibition question of all of the 844 advertisers. in the same Manufac- 
turers Record. 

These 844 advertisers are scattered throughout the United States. 
One-fourth of tlie total number are in the Southern States, of whom 
48 per cent responded; and of these 60 to 61 per cent replied over 
their signatures.that they are in favor of legalizing light wine and 
29% per cent beer, and 63 to 65. per cent of the votes state that most 
of their employees are in favor of legalizing beer and light wine. In 
the East Central and Middle. Atlantic States the percentages in favor 
of legalizing light wine and beer are stili higher. 

The fact that results of the Manufacturers Record referendum was 
reported by prohibitionists. as establishing a very dry sentiment and 
the signed referendum taken by the editor of the Daily Commercial 
News shows the advertisers of the Manufacturers Record, as well as 
most of the employees of those advertisers, even In the Southern 
States, to be very wet, necessitated an investigation to reconcile these 
opposite results of two referenda, the one taken by the Manufacturers 
Record of people they selected, and the other taken by the Daily 
Commercial: News of all the 844 advertisers In the Manufacturers 
Record, 

The investigation resulted in the discovery that the Manufacturers 
Record report of the results of its referendum stated that the ref- 
erendum was confined to people that had previously signed a public 
memorial to Congress praying for prohibition, and that in the taking 
ot the referendum the Manufacturers Record reminded the addressees 
of their having previously signed that dry memorial, aud then asked 
the addressee whether he is “still” of the same dry opinion. 

Results: of the Commercial News referendum are given in the fol- 
lowing table: 
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New England States 
Middle Atlantic States. 
Southern States 
East Central States. 
West Central States. 
Pacific States 
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Dry 


Employees 


Num- Per Num- Per 
ber pest ber | cent 


ber cent] ber | cent 


Nore.—The difference in the total of "results of replies received” and the number of replies recei ved ” represents instances where the voter failed to vote on one or more 


of the questions. 


So much for that. 

In the course of the same speech the Senator from Tennessee 
expressed the opinion that there was not one-tenth as much 
liquor drunk to-day in the city of Memphis or in the State 
of ‘Tennessee as there was before prohibition. It would not be 
so cäsy to refute a general statement of that kind but for the 
fact that rather unfortunately for him the Senator from Ten- 
nessee endeavored to support his statement by certain ex- 
hibits consisting of letters which he had received from certain 
Federal judges. 

There is a book annually issued by the Anti-Saloon League 
which gives figures from time to time in relation to prohibi- 
tion. On turning to this book for the year 1925 I find that 
it gives tables showing the number of arrests for drunkenness 
for quite a long series of years, Strangely enough, however, 
the figures are given for only two towns in Tennessee—one the 
city of Nashville, the other the town of Bristol. Just why the 
book contains no figures for Chattanooga or Memphis or Knox- 
ville I find it difficult to understand. 

If we turn to the figures with respect to Nashville we find 
that the number of arrests for intoxication in that city in 1920, 
the first year of the operation of the Volstead Act, was 1,985; 
in 1921, 2.970; and in 1922, 3,789; and that in 1923 there was 
a slight decline to 3,201. Turning to the figures for Bristol, 
we find that in 1920 the number of arrests for drunkenness 
was 30; in 1921, 76; in 1922, 184; and in 1923, 137. 

Those figures, whatever may be their significance, certainly 
do not support the extravagant statements made by the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee with reference to drink in the State of 

„Tennessee. 

I have called attention to the fact that in Knoxville, Tenn., 
the number of arrests for drunkenness in 1922 was 2,753 and 
in 1924 it was 4,456. I have been unable to secure the figures 
for other years since the enactment of the Volstead Act. 

The Senator from Tennessee did give us some figures with 
reference to Memphis, Tenn., which he obtained from the chief 
of police of that city, but unfortunately those figures only in- 
eluded the year 1912, which was before the ratification of the 
eighteenth umendment, and the year 1924. It would have 
been much more instructive if he had obtained from the chief 
of police of the city of Memphis the figures for the years 1920- 
1925, which have elapsed since the passage of the Volstead 
Act, While I do not know what those figures would show, I 
do not doubt for one moment that they would show what the 
figures in relation to arrests for drunkenness in every other 
city in the United States show; that is to say, a constant in- 
crease in the number of arrests for drunkenness, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, within the last few mo- 
ments, while I was out in the corridor endeavoring to answer 
some of my mail, I happened to receive—and I have it in 
my hand—figures for the very years to which the Senator re- 
fers from Duluth, Minn. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I can not yield for that; I 
am not talking about Duluth. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator does not wish to yield, 
that is all right. 

Mr. BRUCE. No; I am not talking about Duluth. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator does not wish to yield, I 
am perfectly willing that he should not do so. 

Mr. BRUCE. I have been talking about something else than 
what Proctor Knott called “Duluth of the unsalted seas.” I 
want to hear the watchdog’s honest bark” as I draw nearer 
to his home than Duluth. 

The remarkable thing about Tennessee as compared with 
other States in the Union is the extraordinary difficulty with 


which any figures relating to prohibition are obtained from it 
at all. I obtained, as I stated in the Senate some time ago, 
figures showing the arrests for drunkenness in many of the 
cities of the United States. I secured the figures for every 
large city outside the State of Tennessee without any trouble 
at all, but when I came to Tennessee this was no longer the 
case. The Senator himself, notwithstanding his invitation in 
his speech to me to obtain the figures for Tennessee through 
his kindly agency, admitted in his speech that he has been un- 
able to obtain those relating to the city of Chattanooga. 

I have seen it stated more than once that no one has been 
able to obtain any criminal statistics from the city of Mem- 
phis. I do not know whether that is true or not; but it does 
seem to me impossible that crime of the darker dye should be 
so rampant as it unfortunately is in the city of Memphis, und 
that yet that city should be free from the reproach of exces- 
sive drunkenness. - 

Turning to a recent article in World's Work for December, 
1925, as quoted in the Baltimore Sun of December 13, 1925, 
giving figures with regard to American homicides for the year 
1923, I find these facts. ‘They constitute a ghastly record. 
Every American ought to cover his head with shame when such 
a record is brought to his attention and be bowed down with 
a deep sense of guilt. 

I find that in 1923 New York City, which has a population 
of 6,251,817 souls, had 262 homicides, as ugainst 42 in London, 
which has a population of 7,466,492 souls; that in the same year 
Chicago, with a population slightly less than 3,000,000, had 
389 homicides, as against 151 in all England and Wales, which 
have a population of 38,000,000; and that in the sume year 
Memphis, Tenn., which is a part of the sober land pictured by 
the Senator from Tennessee, with a population of 170,000, had 
113 homicides, us against the 151 in all Bngland aud Wales. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How many were there in the Senator's 
city of Baltimore? 

Mr. BRUCE. Of course, Memphis has an exceptional crime 
record, largely, doubtless it is but justice to say, because of 
the special circumstunces which the Senator pointed out in 
his speech, and other circumstances. It is located ut a point 
where three States come together. It is on the Mississippi 
River, which in the past was the scene of not a little huwless- 
ness. It has a very large negro population. I make due 
allowances for all that. and after making them I um not under- 
taking to suy for a moment that the general moral condition 
of the State of Tennessee is not as good as the general moral 
condition of the State of Maryland or any other State in the 
United States. This phenomenon of a universal increase in 
arrests for drunkenness is not peculiar to the State of Ten- 
nexsee. It is brought home to us in every solitary Stute of the 
Union, incinding my own State. The State of Tennessee, I do 
not doubt, is, on the whole, peopled to as great a degree by 
virtuous and religious inhabitants as any other American 
State; and I can say just a little word of eulogy myself about 
the only city in that State with which I have any personal 
acquaintance, and that is the city of Knoxville. In few cities 
in the United States is there a higher standard of material 
thrift and prosperity than in that city, and I do not believe 
that anywhere in the United Stutes are there more charming 
social conditious than those prevalent there; and, if I may be 
permitted to sny so, in view of the fact that he is not present, 
I do not see how those delightful social conditions and the 
moral worth generally of the people of Knoxville could be 
better exemplified than they are in the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Tyson], by whose side I have the honor to sit 
in this Chamber. And I might add that even the newspaper 
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| correspondents who ridiculed the evolution trial at Dayton, 
Jenn, so mercilessly were compelled to concede the high moral 
| standards of that town. 

I hope indeed that the Senator will procure for me proper 
tables showing the number of arrests for drunkenness in the 
| city of Chattanooga and in the city of Memphis. I will gladly 
| take all the risk of not knowing just what those tables would 
| disclose. I can well afford to take that risk, because, should 
they not show a steady increase in arrests for drunkenness in 
those two cities since the enactment of the Volstead Act, those 
facts would be absolutely exceptional and abnormal. 

I have said that the Senator was a little incautious in 
sclecting the exhibits with which he has attempted to sup- 
port his claim that the State of Tennessee is a temperate 
State. Lot us scan them very briefty. 

What does the Federal judge in the enstern district of Ten- 
nessee, the Hon. C. M. Hicks, say to the Senator, touching the 
prohibition cases that he has to handle? I quote from page 
5547 of the ConoresstonaL Record of the 13th instant. He 
says: : 

Hon. KENNET MCKELnar, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Senator: Replying to yours of February 26, I was ap- 
pointed in March, 1923, and bave, of course, presided over the court 
in the eastern district of Tennessee since that time. 


Then the writer further says that on June 30, 1923, there 
were 542 criminal cases pending in his district, and then after 
saying something more about the dockets of his court, he 
adds— 


IT am assuming that about 90 per cent of these cases are prohibition 
cases, 


That is to say, 90 per cent of all the criminal cases dealt 
with in the Federal temple of justice in this sober, almost 
impeccable region, were prohibition cases in their origin! 

Mr. McKHLLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
he knows that before the days of prohibition at least 90 per 
cent and probably more than 90 per cent of the cases before 
these courts were illicit liquor manufacture and sale cases. 
Prohibition has not changed that at all. It was that way 
before prohibition came, and it is that way now. That is all 
there is of that. 

Mr. BRUCE. In other words, the Senator means that be- 
fore prohibition this community was drinking illegal stuft 
freely, and that to-day it is still drinking such stuff just as 
freely. 

Mr. McKELELAR. Not at ali. If the Senator understood 
whut I had to say the other day, he could not possibly draw 
uny such conclusion as that. I am merely saying that the 
figures, that the Senator is now using, are absolutely meaning- 
less, because the courts are no more clogged with liquor cases 
to-day than they were before prohibition. If 90 per cent of 
the cases are liquor cases to-day, before the prohibition laws 
were enacted at least 90 per cent of them were Liquor cases, 
and probably there were even more cases tried then that were 
liquor cases. 

Mr. BRUCE. Well, at the most, that amounts to saying 

Mr. McKILLAR. People violated the license laws; they 
had illicit stills; they were selling without complying with the 
law, or they were manufacturing without complying with the 
law. The figures that the Senator is giving, as far as ilicit 
liquor is coucerned, it seems to me, are absolutely without 
value. 

Mr. BRUCE. At the most, then, the eighteenth amendment 
and the Volstead Act did not work the slightest change in the 
sobriety of the eustern Federal district of the State of 
‘Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, that has nothing in the world 
to do with it. The Senator is talking about one thing, and I 
am explaining to him about another. The Senator is undertak- 
ing to draw the conclusion that because 90 per cent of the 
business of the Federal courts in that particular district con- 
sists of liquer cases, it is something remarkable. They have 
been dealing with liquor cases ever since the courts were estab- 
Jished, and the greater part of the business is liquor cases, 
and there are probably less now than formerly. It is different, 
but at the same time the greater part of the business was 
liquor cases before, and it is liquor cases now. x 

The very men that the Senator is defending—to wit, the 
liquor interests of this country—the very interests that he is 
speaking for have always been law violators, and they are law 
violators to-day; and it seems to me that we ought not to be 
standing up here speaking for the law violators of the country. 
What We ought to do is to stand for law enforcement. I say 
that with the utmost deference and respect for the Senator. 
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I know what his views are; but the fact is that before the 
days of prohibition 90 per cent of the cases were cases of 
lquor-Jaw violations, and probably it is just that way to-day, 
and may be for all time, so far as percentages go. 

Mr. BRUCE. I suppose, then, the Senator means that the 
habit of Jaw violation in that district is so inveterate that it is 
continuing, notwithstanding the adoption of the eighteenth 
amendment and the enactment of the Volstead Act. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not defending law violators. The 
Senator can defend law violators all he likes; but, so far as I 
am concerned, I am standing here for law enforcement, for re- 
spect and esteem and admiration for the Constitution of the 
United States, which I took an oath to uphold and defend when 
I became a Member of this body. : 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator is not more in favor of law 
enforcement than I am. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think I talk a good deal more for it. 

Mr. BRUCE. I have just introduced a bill providing for the 
appointment of another Federal judge for Maryland to take 
care of violations of the prohibition luws. 

There is no occasion for that judge, as I see it, except that 
created by the prohibition law itself. As I said the other day, 
notwithstanding my views about prohibition, I could not con- 
ceive of any public official, high or low, President, judge, or 
juror, who had a single spark of self-respect, that would not— 
no matter what his personal views about prohibition might 
be—lischarge his official duty in relation to it fearlessly and 
faithfully, and I can truly affirm as to my own State, violated 
as the Volstend Act is in that State, as everywhere else in the 
United States, that I have yet to hear one single respectable 
citizen of Maryland find fault with the stern constancy with 
which our Federal district judge has enforced the Volstead 
Act. General Grant once said that the best way to repeal a 
bad law is to enforce it, and our Maryland people are willing 
to accept that principle. 

Now, let us see what the Federal judge for the western dis- 
trict of Tennessee, the Hon. II. B. Anderson, has to say. It 
will be found on page 5547 of the Conaressionat Recorp of the 


13th instant. He wrote to the Senator from Tennessee as 
follows: 


There are two more cascs-to be tried on the clyll docket and theso 
will be tried next week. This will clean up every case on our calendar 
until the next term. We got through the criminal docket in 10 days. 
It is true that there was a long list of criminal cases, mostly viola- 
tions of the national prohibition act. 


Let us see what another Federal judge has to say about Ten- 
nessec. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BRUCE. It depends on the purpose. 
if it is just to ask me a question. 

Mr. NEELY. Does the Senator think that an increased num- 
ber of arrests in any particular city since the adoption of the 
prohibition amendment, or since the enactment of the Volstead 
law, is conclusive proof of an increase of drunkenness or an 
increase in the use of intoxicating liquor? 

Mr. BRUCE. Indeed, I do. I think that the number of 
arrests for drunkenness is one of the very best tests of how far 
the cause of sobriety has been advanced. for certainly nothing 
can be more certain than that when a man is drunk he has 
been drinking. And very few persons are arrested for drunk- 
enness wlio are not actually drunk. I am sure that the Senator 
from West Virginia will admit that. 

Then, there is another thing to which I have called attention 
before, namely, that formerly most arrests for drunkenness 
were made on the streets, being arrests of persons staggering 
on their way home from saloons. Now, of course, drunkenness 
is nothing like as visible to the police as it was in the past, 
because a large percentage of all the individnals who get 
drunk get drunk on bootleg liquor in their own homes. This 
phase of drunkenness does not come under the eye of the police 
at all. I also called attention the other day to the fact that 
our commissioner of police in Baltimore had told me that his 
Instructions to policemen in Baltimore with reference to the 
arrest of drunken persons are exuctly the same to-day that 
they were before the adoption of the eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. NEEL NV. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. Just one moment. Those instructions are ex- 
actly the same. Nobody who knows our police in Baltimore 
city, and the feelings that they share with the rest. of its 
people about the Volstead Act, can doubt that they are not any 
quicker than they ever were to arrest persons who show signs 
of intoxication. Vet in Baltimore city, us in every other city 
in the country, there has been this same steady increase in the 
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number of arrests for drunkenness. How does the Senator ex- 
plain that? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, I challenge that statement. 
I say that the Senator is mistaken in his figures. The Senator 
would not permit an interruption a while ago, but I have in 
my hand a statement showing figures from Duluth, Minn., 
which absolutely contradicts the statement the Senator has 
just made. 

Mr. NEELY. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator holds on to that city of Duluth 
as If that were his one last despairing hope. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. No; but 1 just got the letter, and I chal- 
lenge the Senator to allow me to read it in his time. The Sen- 
ator is talking about figures, aud I just want to show that the 
Senator is so mistaken about it that I challenge him to permit 
me to read the figures, which will show him beyond controversy 
that the figures as to one city in this Nation, and a considerable 


city at that, absolutely refute and negative the Senator's 
statement. 
Mr. BRUCE. I yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 


I will endeavor to answer 85 questions of the Senator to the 
best of my ability, 

Mr. NEELY. My question is prompted by the fact that in 
many municipalities prior to the adoption of the prohibition 
amendment the liquor interests, as a result of their great politi- 
cal power, controlled the election or appointment of focal law- 
enforcement officers. These officers discharged their duties 
with an eye single to the promotion of the prosperity of those 
to whom they owed their appointments, namely, the brewers 
and the liquor dealers. 

In the circumstances the crimes and misdemeanors attrib- 
utable to the liquor trafice were, so far as possible, concealed. 

In the preprohibition days drunken men were, in the majority 
of cases, sent to their homes by officers who were friendly to 
the liquor traffic. Since the adoption of the prohibition amend- 
ment policemen and other municipal officials have no masters 
in the liquor business to serve. Their continuance in office 
depends upon their honestly discharging their duties. Accord- 
ingly these officials do not now take drunken men to their 
homes; they take them to jail where they properly belong. 

Mr. BRUCE. That does not correspond in the slightest de- 
gree with my opinion or my observation, and I submit to the 
Senator from West Virginia that such matters as I am dis- 
cussing should not turn merely upon personal observation or 
personal opinion. They should turn upon facts and statistics. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia if he knows of any cities now where 
the bootleggers, or, as they call them, “blind tigers,“ elect the 
officers? 

Mr. NEBLY. 

Mr. BLEASE. I do. 

Mr. NEELY. I hope the Senator from Sonth Carolina will 
report the facts in the deplorable cases to which he refers to 
the proper authorities, and inform the prohibition enforcement 
ofiicers of any violations of the law of which he has knowledge. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I do not want to go into mat- 
ters of that kind. I was a gentleman before I was an anti- 
prohibitionist. 

Mr. NEELY. In my opinion the Senator is a perfect. gen- 
tleman regardless of his unsound views on the liquor question, 

Mr. BRUCE. I am not going to say what Senators I have 
seen taking a drink, or what citizens of Washington or citi- 
zens of Baltimore, or what administrative and judicial officials 
I have seen taking a drink. I will not be drawn into that. 
That belongs to the province of social decorum and social obli- 
gation. That does not belong to the province of parliamentary 
discussion. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
from Maryland how long he expects to occupy the attention 
of the Senate? 

Mr. BRUCE. I think the Senator from Indiana enjoys the 
distinction of being the first Member of the Senate since I have 
been here who has ever asked such a question of any Senator 
when he was on his feet. 

Mr. WATSON, The reason is that an executive session is 
desired, and several Senators have asked me when they could 
get away. I am just asking the Senator for information. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator onght to realize that his ques- 
tion is entirely too suggestive of tedium on the part of my 
audience for me to submit to the suggestion with ready alacrity. 

Mr. WATSON. I am not seeking to take the Senator off 
his feet at all. I would like to know whether he wants to 
talk for an hour, or half un hour, or whether he will indicate 
how much time he will occupy. 8 


I do not. 
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Mr. BRUCE. The Senator from Tennessee is so perfectly 
satisfied with the course of my argument that he says that I 
may take all the time I want. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly; I think the Senator from 
Maryland should have as much time as he desires. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will suy to the Senator from Indiana that 
nobody knows better than he how difficult it is to forecast the 
length of a speech that one is making; but I should say that 1 
shall be through in about 15 minutes. 

Mr. President, I will now take up some letters which I have 
received since the speech of the Senator from Tennessee was 
delivered. Here is a letter from a citizen of Mississippi, who 
lives in the immediate vicinity of Memphis. He writes me as 
follows: 


I ao note in the Commercial Appeal that the Senator from our 
sister State, Tennessee, is telling the world how dry Tennessee, par- 
ticularly Memphis, is. I am sending two clippings out of the Com- 
mercial Appeal showing a medium-sized outfit that the revenue men 
seem to find every once in a while in the vicinity of Memphis. From 
the size you can readily see that we Mississippians could not do away 
with all the stuf! manufactured there, as I am almost sure that we 
have a few of them in our neighborbooiwl. Memphis, no doubt, has a 
few also, and as you will note in the clipping the good people of 
De Soto County claim that this stuff Is all shipped to Memphis; besides, 
Memphis has President’s Island and the White River bottoms to draw 
from. 


Accompanying the letter is a newspaper clipping giving a 
picture of a group of stills organized on a large scale. The 
clipping says: 

Prohibition Agents Lee Gray and Glenn W. Whitehead, 
A. S. Campbell, made more history yesterday when they sent to de- 
struction another large copper distillery in the county of De Soto, 
according to Information received from the office of Deputy Adminis- 
trator E. S. Chapman, here this afternoon. The outfit, n double-hcader 
affair, had two boilers of 1,000-gallon capacity each and was located 
4 niiles southeast of Lake Cormorant. 


Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield just 
for a question? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask the Senator if he received 
a copy of resolutions adopted at a Stute mass meeting held in 
the city of Jackson, Miss., the State from which he gets his 
letter, where, since I made my speech on March 13, a mass 
meeting of the citizenship of Mississippi was held? Of course, 
not all of the citizenship of Mississippi were present, but they 
had a very cousiderable mecting and adopted unanimously 
resolutions indorsing the statements I made and the speech 
that 1 had made to the Senate of the United States on March 
13. The Senator reads from a letter, I have the resolutions 
from that mass meeting which I shall be glad to put in the 
Recorp at a later time. 

Mr. BRUCK. I do not deny that there are some theoretical 
and even some practical prohibitionists left. The trouble is 
that so many theoretical prohibitionists are not practical pro- 
hibitionists. 

A citizen of Tennessee writes to me commenting on the 
speech of the Senator from Tennessee as follows: 


assisted by 


I inclose some clippings which signify simply the euttings of eight 
days. They will tend to shed some light on the question of whether 
Tennessee is or is not such a very sober State as the Senator from 
Tennessee would make it. 


I am not going to read these clippings through, but I wish 
to read their headlines. The first one reads: 


Special to Knoxville Sentinel. 
Liquor found in ashes, 


Another is headed: 
Auto and 36 gallons of liquor captured, 


Another is headed: 
Aged man caught in, Hquor care. 


Prohibition down there, 
as well as the cradle. 

Mr. McKISLLAR. I am happy to say they are enforcing 
the law us against all violaters. Does the Senator object to 
our enforcing the law ugainst all violators? I am very proud 
of the fact that the officers down there are doing their duty 
in the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment, 

Mr. BRUCE. Not at all. I think it likely that the law 
catches up more easily with the aged than it does with 
younger and more vigorous individuals. 


I judge, is violated by the grave 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, we catch up with all of them. I 
want the Senator to keep it up. He is proving my case and 
I thank him for it. 

Mr. BRUCE. Those clippings bear upon only a very small 
percentage of the lawless individuals who are violating the 
Prohibition law in Tennessee. Another clipping reads: 

Liquor cache found cleverly hidden in kitchen, Aged man is ar- 
rested. 

Lord Bacon, I believe it was, who once said that the law is a 
net which the big fish break through and in which only the 
sinull fish are caught. It looks as if the law in Tennessee was 
particularly successful in catching the aged and decrepit. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator for admitting that 
the laws in Temmessee are enforced against all alike. 

Mr. BRUCK. Here is another headline: 


Truckload of Hquor taken in Cocke County. 

Another reads: 

Federal court has 65 cases in week. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They are good men. 
the law. 

Mr. BRUCH. 
line reads: 

Indicts 33 in liquor cases. 5 


They are enforcing 


Sixtydive cases in u week! Another head- 


Another headline reads: 
Six bootlaggers in Claiborne County sent to jail. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Again I thank the Senator. He is prov- 
ing that we are enforcing the law in Tennessee, and we are 
trying to do it as nearly as we can. 

Mr. BRUCE. As I said yesterday, it seems to me that if 
this stnte of things continues, one-half of the population of 
the United States will be in jail and the other half will be 
drunk and there will be nobody to take care of the States 
at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On which side does the Senator from 
Maryland intend to go when that unhappy event takes place? 

Mr. BRUCE, J abhor drunkenness so much that I believe 
that I would rather go to the penitentiary than get drunk. 
So far as personal hibits are concerned I fancy that I can 
truthfully say that, with the exception of some one who has 
been a total abstainer all his life, there is not a Member of this 
body who has a better right than I have to express a disin- 
terested view about prohibition. All the whisky I have drunk 
in the last 35 years could be confined in a gallon measure. I 
drink only a glass or a gluss and a half of wine, when I drink 
at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator is getting a little more 
and more to our side of the matter, 

Mr. BRUCE. Next to prohibition there is nothing in the 
world that I abominate more than drunkenness. Still as the 
Archhishop of York said, I would rather be free than sober. 
I might be willing to be deprived of all ardent spirits, and 
even of my moderate mensure of wine, but I am not willing to 
be deprived of the fresh sparkling wine of human liberty. 
he next headline reads: 


Drinkers and gamers in hot race. 


In other words, one might infer that in Tennessee the drunks 
and the gamblers ure running a race of competition. 


Many others fined in police court. 


Mr. MeKELLAR. They always haye been running a close 
race, and the Senator will always find that they will be. The 
two seem to run together to a very large extent, accompanied 
by every other crime connected with that infamous practice. 

Mr. BRUCE. That sounds like a prohibition speech of 15 
or 20 years ngo. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. It is, and I am still for it. 

Mr. BRUCH. Yes, I know the Senator is; but he is going 
to find himself in a more and more dwindling company in the 
next three or four years, 

The next headline reads: 


Liquor cases disposed of, 
tenced in Federal court. 


Number of alleged offenders fined and sen- 


The next one reads: 

Dry-law violations charged to four men, 

The next is from Morristown, Tenn.: 

Negro and reputed supply man caught. 

That represents simply the gleanings of eight days from the 
press by this citizen of Tennessee. 
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Mr. McKILLAR. If the Senator will yield, I want to say 
again that I thank him, aud I thunk the citizen who furnished 
him with these evidences of the way the law officers of Ten- 
nessee ure doing their duty. As long ns they do their duty, I 
do not think we ought to complain about them in this body. 

Mr. BRUCE. The judicial officers of the United States every- 
where are doing their duty in the matter of prohibition. The 
Senator need not have any fear of that. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. I think the greatest complaint being made 
lately is because of enforcement of the law and not because of 
the crimes that are being committed or because of yiolutions 
of the law. We hear Senators say that it is monstrous to 
enforce the law, but I assume from the argument the Senator 
has made and the items the Senator has introduced here that 
the law is being enforced. Why should we not, Instead of 
complaining of law enforcement, complain of the acts of law 
violation? I think we ought to give our first attention to those 
who violate the law and complain of the law violations. We 
enacted the law, and it ought to be upheld. If there are any 
complaints to be made, we should make complaints ugainst law 
violations and not against those who are seeking to enforce 
the law. 

Mr. BRUCE. There is no difference between the 
and myself on that point, 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; except that I am on one side and the 
Senator is on the other side. 

Mr. BRUCE. I think that the Senator by this time, like 
every other individual in the United States, should have his 
eyes open to the fact that the law is absolutely unenforceuble, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course I disagree entirely with the 
Senator on that point. I think it is being enforced better and, 
better every day thut we live, and I hope to see the time when 
it will be just as well enforced or better enforced than any 
other law. Does the Senator take that view? 

Mr. BRUCE. I think that it is impossible to enforce it. 
Looking back over the period of six years, which has just 
passed, und considering the steady increase that has taken 
place in arrests and convictions under the Volstead law, and 
in arrests for drunkenness and in the inmates of the Federal 
penitentiaries, I say that the Volstead law is absolutely unen- 
forceable. It is irreclaimubly unenforceable. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit an interruption, I will say that I am astonished at the 
Senator's statement. The Senator has been speaking for the 
last 15 minutes by the clock—and I do not complain of it at 
all, because he is making an interesting speech, as he always 
does—but he has been speaking for 15 minutes, showing that 
we were actually enforcing the liw in Tennessee; he has cited 
case after case where we are enforcing the law in Tennessee; 
and yet he constantly, after reading all those figures, states 
that the law is Impossible of enforcement. 

Mr. BRUCE. 1 mean, of course, that it is unenforceable in 
its final results. I am not spenking about or decrying the 
ability of the courts, from time to time, to hurrying a lot of 
haggard, lawless bootleggers into the Federal penitentiuries. 
I am asking what good does it do to the permanent interests 
of society to keep that up perpetually. The law is not enforce- 
able because it violates human nature and a perfectly natural 
and rational instinct of human nature. 

Mr. McKELLAR, If the Senator will permit another inter- 
ruption 

Mr. BRUCE. The law is unenforceable because it endeavors 
to make something criminal that is not essentially criminal 
in itself. So long as I do not injure myself or injure others 
I have as much right to gratify my sensual instincts as I 
have to gratify my moral or intellectual instincts, 

Mr. McKIELLAR. Is the Senator from Maryland opposed 
to a law against narcotics? That is exactly the same thing. 

Mr. BRUCE. The whole Volstead law, I say, is founded 
upon a false philosophy. It is like a ship headed, as the 
poet says, for some impossible shore. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, exactly the sume principle 
is applied in the prohibition of narcoties. Is the Senator 
opposed to the narcotic law? That law also infringes upon 
human liberty. 

Mr. BRUCE. No; of course I am not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is the Senator opposed to a pure food 
law? ‘That likewise infringes upon the liberty of the citizen. 

Mr. BRUCE. We should not have the same need for a 
narcotic law if we did not have prohibition. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. The narcotic law was passed first. 

Mr. BRUCE. In 1922 there were 400 violators of the anti- 
narcotic laws in the Federal penitentiaries, as I recollect at this 
moment; last year there were 3,000. Finding it difficult to 
get u refreshing und inyigorating glass of beer or a moderate 
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drink of wine or spirits, many poor creatures have taken to 
narcotics, 

Mr. McKELUAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
au interruption—and I dislike to interrupt him further, for he 
has been so very kind about permitting me to do so—he talks 
nbout “a refreshing and invigorating glass of beer.“ Well, I 
have known a great many people to drink “refreshing and in- 
vigorating” glasses of beer and glasses of wine, but they did 
not look very refreshed and, invigorated after they had been 
indulging for a while; und I do not believe that we ought to 
foster the drinking of refreshing and invigorating and intoxi- 
eating liquors when they produce a condition of stupidity or 
intoxication or of headache und various other kinds of sick- 
ness. I merely say to the Senator from Maryland that I do not 
believe he will stand for all he is now saying. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will stand for every word of what I have 
said: 5 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I ask the Senator this: Is he is favor of 
a law that takes Away the right of the citizen to shoot quail 
in certain seasons of the year even on his own premises? 
Thut is taking away the rights of a citizen. Is the Senator 
in favor of that? 

Mr. BRUCE. 
tor is driving at. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator says that he is against the 
Volstead law because it takes away the personal right of the 
individual to drink intoxicating liquor, because it takes away 
liis liberty from him. We take away his liberty when we pass 
any law. All law is based upon the curtailment of the indi- 
vidual liberty of the citizen. If the Senator is opposed to the 
Jaw in this instance, he ought to be opposed to all law; and I 
sometimes think from—well, I will not proceed with that 
sentence. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not want to use any harsh adjectives, but 
that is too preposterous to call for an answer, because the 
Senator knows that there are such things as good laws and 
such things as bad laws. The Senator also knows, I imagine, 
that only a very small part of a good law is on the statute 
Dook. As an Episcopal bishop said a short time ago, “a good 
law is not something that is created by statute; it is some- 
thing that is discovered by the human reason and the human 
conscience. I repeat, only a very small part of a good law is 
on the statute books.” Very little of the sanction of a beneficial 
law is derived froin its legislative enuctment. The laws that 
are really enforceable are those that are in harmony with the 
eternul laws of God and nature, and find their moral sanction 
in the human intellect and in the human conscience as they 
haye been organized from the very beginning. 

Mr, MCKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator indulge 

me again? 

Mr. BRUCE. I will yield in a moment. Getting back to this 
matter of beer, before I forget it, I used the adjectives that 
I used with reference to It advisedly. Of course, anything may 
be used to excess; beer or any other drink, or any article of 
food, for that matter. A number of years ago, when I was 
brought into a business connection with one of the great 
brewers of Baltimore City, my attention was called to the fact 
that every day of the world an allowance of some 15 glasses 
of beer was given free to every driver of one of his beer 
Wagons, so mild an intoxicant is beer. Yet the great mass of 
the people of this country who do not happen to have money 
with which to buy bootleg liquor are to be deprived of beer. 
More than once have I had some honest, sober workman in 
Baltimore say to me, “ Mr. Bruce, surely some day or other we 
shall have the right aguin on our way from work to our homes 
to have a glass or so of cool, refreshing beer.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question? 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Does not the Senator think if the labor- 
ers are deprived of the privilege of buying liquor that their 
families are better off in consequence of it? 

Mr. BRUCE. No. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That money is saved instead of being 
expended for liquor, and their families are better off. 

Mr. BRUCE. I deny it. There is not so much liquor drunk 
to-day, perliays, by the laboring classes as was formerly drunk, 
but, so far as this is true, it is only because liquor purchased 
by them comes so high. I am talking about marketed liquor. 
it comes so high as to a certain degree to be beyond their 

reach, though champagne, claret, and sauterne and other wines 
of thet nature are not beyond the reach of the rich and the 
well to do. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, is the Senator pleading 
in favor of the poor and downtrodden? Is that his idea? Or 
is he pleading in behalf of the rich? 


i do not, for the life of me, see what the Sena- 
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Mr. BRUCH. I am not pleading for either; I am saying 
that if liquor is to be drunk unlawfully, the poor should be on 
a footing of democratic equality with the rich. One of the 
hateful things about prohibition is the line of invidious, detest- 
able discrimination that it draws between the wealthy indi- 
vidual and the humbler and less fortunate members of human 
society. 

The Senator should not forget that though bootleg liquor 
comes u little high to the laboring classes, they have other 
means of obtaining what they want to drink and of obtaining 
it with absolute immunity. I was talking about prohibition 
to an Italian barber at a seaside resort a short time ago, and 
he said to me: 


Senator Brucn, we Italians, of course, have no use for prohibition, 
but prohibition really does not trouble us in the least. We never did 
drink anything but wine, and we are all making it to-day in our 
houses as we have always done In the past. 


Some years ago I went down into the Italinn quarter of 
one of our great cities on a warm, sultry night in the summer 
when windows and doors were open, und the whole uir in 
that quarter was suffused with the fumes of fermenting wine, 
so much so that I turned to my companion and remarked, “A 
prohibition agent does not need any search warrant in this 
locality, except his own nose.” 

Is the Senator aware that when prohibition was adopted, 
one of the great vinegrowers of California committed suicide, 
thinking that utter ruin had overtaken his business. Yet 
to-day the Senators from Culifornia in this Chamber will tell 
him that never were the vineyards of California so profitable 
as they are at this time, because of the thousands and thou- 
sands of carloads of grapes which are shipped from them 
during the proper season to the great cities of the East for 
conversion into wine. 

I have always said that even if the Government could 
suppress sinuggling, even if it could root out the bootlegger 
altogether, its difficulties would only begin. The simplest arts 
in the world are the arts of fermentation and distillation. Any- 
body can make spirits; anybody can make wine; and spirits 
and wine are not more abundantly made in the homes of the 
United States than they are simply because it is so easy 
to procure bootleg liquor; that is all; but bootlegging, once sup- 
pressed on sea and lind, wine making would become an almost 
universal industry in the homes of this country. Would the 
Government then undertake to cross the thresholds of those 
homes to break the practice up? If so, then it is to be feared 
that in many instances there would flow a liquid far more sig- 
nificant than wine can ever be, and that is the red liquid that 
courses through the arteries from the human heart and returns 
to the human heart through the veins. 

Senators will recollect that famous speech in the House 
of Commons in which Lord Chatham said that the home of an 
Englishman was his castle; that the rains might descend 
through it; and that the winds might blow through it; but 
that all the King's troops dared not enter it. And already 
have the courts of this country rendered decisions, the prac- 
tical effect of which is to clothe any man who chooses to make 
wine in his own house with absolute immunity. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will Si 
another interruption, I should like to say that I very heartily 
indorse Lord Chatham’s statement, as I think every other patri- 
otic American does; but I do not want to make the home of 
every man in America either a brewery or a winery or a boot- 
legging joint or a brewing agency or any other place of sale of 
alcoholic liquor. ‘Therefore I am opposed to the views ex- 
pressed by the Senator. 

Mr. BRUCE. I shall not stop to dwell on that sort of lan- 
guage. 

I am bound to admit that there is very little to be gained by 
such a discussion as we are carrying on here this afternoon. 
The destructive era in our agitation is coming to an end, and it 
is time for the constructive era in it to commence. I have no 
personal quarrel with prohibitionists. I have often said that 
into no political movement in American history has the in- 
gredient of human selfishness ever entered to such a slight 
degree as into the prohibition movement in its early stages, 
before it passed under the control of the Anti-Saloon League. 
Some of the worthiest men that I know in the world are pro- 
hibitionists. I do not think that any finer illustrations of 
moral worth can be found than in the case of three or four 
Members of the Senate who are prohibitionists, but whose 
nimes it would probably not be in good taste for me to men- 
tion. There is not a genuine, sincere prohibitionist in the 
United States Senate for whom I do not entertain the highest 
degree of respect. A prohibitionist at best is simply, to my 
eyes, & misguided enthusiast; a man who, instead of taking 
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hnmån nature as he finds it and trying in a rational and 
sensible way to convert it into something better, tries to make 
man all over again, and in the process of remaking to divest 
him of all the warm, cordial sensations, appetites, and impulses 
with which God and nature have clothed him. 

Feeling about prohibitionists and prohibition itself as I do, 
I think that the time has come when good men in our ranks 
and good men in the probibition ranks ought to be able to 
agree upon some means of bringing the present disgraceful, 
scandalous, and detestable conditions to an end; and one of 
the objects of this hearing that we are about to have before 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate is to try to point out 
the way in which that can be done. 

I believe in majority rule. I think that whenever the ma- 
jority of the voters in any city or county declare at the polls 
that prohibition should be established within the limits of 
that city or county, prohibition it should be; prohibition backed 
by all the resources of the law and popular sentiment; and if 
we lind a state of things in this country under which part of 
the country could be wet territory and part could be dry, T 
should be in favor of the most stringent measures for preyent- 
ing the shipment of liquor from wet into dry territory. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if liquor is such a splendid 
thing, if it invigorates and makes a mam better, and makes 
him more capable, and all that 

Mr. BRUCE. I did not say that. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. Why does the Senator want to prohibit its 
shipment from one State to another?“ 

Mr. BRUCE. I did not say that. All our appetites have 
to be guarded. They all tend to run into abuse. Kyerybody 
knows that. Fire—the cheerful fire before which we hold our 
hands for warmth—is a beautiful thing as it burns or plays 
lambently within a grate; but what sort of thing is it when it 
is out on the floor, or within the walls of the chamber? But 
are we to abolish fire simply because at times it escapes and 
works intinite havoc and loss? 

The amendment that I have proposed to the Federal Consti- 
tution by way of amending the cighteenth amendment is a com- 
bination of Federal supervision and control and State local 
option. It confers upon Congress the power to regulate, but 
not to prohibit or arbitrarily restrict, the use of intoxicating 
beverages, including the power to tke over, through the proper 
Federal agency or agencies, the manufacture, sale, and distribu- 
tion of such beverages, but subject to all existing prohibitory 
provisions in the constitutions of the States, and subject to all 
laws heretofore passed or hereafter passed in pursuance thereof, 
and subject to all existing local-option laws in the States and, 
subject to the right of any State legislature at any time in the 
future to authorize a majority of the people in any county or 
city, by their votes cast at a special election, to declare in fayor 
of prohibition for that city or county. Under that plan there 
could be no shipment of liquor from wet into dry territory, be- 
cause, so far as liquor was sold at all, it would be sold under 
the oversight and control of the Government, and sold in limited 
quantities, and subject to all sorts of salutary restrictions upon 
its consumption, 

When I was a member of the Legislature of Maryland, as 
bitterly hostile to prohibition as that Stute was, I never knew 
of such a thing as that legislature declining, when requested 
by the representatives from any county in the State, to allow 
to that county the privilege of Jocal option. No man who is a 
true American could be found to withhold such a privilege by 
his vote. But under the system contemplated by my constitu- 
tional amendinent this matter of prohibition would be handled 
with some sort of reference to the different historic traditions 
and the different social manners, usages, and customs of the 
various local communities of the country. 

We all know that sometimes, even in a single State, differ- 
ences in social manners, usages, and customs between city 
people and country people are highly pronounced. The system 
of Federal supervision and control to which my amendment 
points has already in one form or another been tested most 
successfully in Saskatchewan, in Manitoba, in British Colum- 
bia, in Quebec, in Belgium, and in other countries; and I do 
heartily thank the members of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
for having justly and wisely decided that at this time they 
should accord a hearing to both the advocates and the Oppo- 
nents of prohibition. 

The Senator said something about the newspaper polls that 
have recently been taken lacking significance. How can he say 
such a thing? 

Mr. McKEPLLAR. I think they have very great significance, 
If the Senator will permit me to answer him, I shall be very 
glad to tell him my view. 
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Mr. BRUCE. I am almost through. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. I will say to the Senator, if he will permit 
me, that this poll was taken among the wets, und it does show 
a surprising difference of opinion among the wets as to the 
return of liquor to this country; but when the votes are actu- 
ally counted next November the Senator is going to find that 
the drys are very much in evidence. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator is to my mind too unsatisfactory 
an observer of contemporary events for me to attach much im- 
portance to him as a prophet. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. We will wait and see. 
far off. 

Mr. BRUCE. It was open to every man and woman who 
subscribed to a newspaper, or chose to sign a newspaper bal- 
lot, to cast his vote for or against prohibition during those 
polls; and we all know that the agencies of the Anitisaloon 
League throughout this country, for collective action, are far 
more Widespread and effective than those of the antiprohibi- 
Honists, I have seen it stated in the press that Methodist 
ministers from the pulpit during the polls expressed to mem- 
bers of their congregations the hope that as they left church 
they would deposit newspaper ballots in favor of prohibition 
in boxes in the church provided for the purpose. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, just one more question. 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NEELY. The Senator has said that he congratulates 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate on having had 
the wisdom to order a hearing on the wet and dry qnestion. 
As a member of that committee, I voted against the hearing 
for the reason that I believed it would serve no good purpose. 
I wish the Senator would tell us what he thinks will be ae- 
complished by the hearing. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am not going into that, because it is too 
late. I am almost through. I want to say just a word more 
about this matter of the newspaper polls, and then I am done. 

The prohibitionists, I repeat, had far more numerous and 
effective agencies for bringing out their vote than we had; 
and yet, of course, the majority that was given to us by those 
newspaper polls conducted by hundreds of newspapers 
throughout the country was simply overwhelming—crushing. 
In all my life I have never known anything so vain, so 
puerile, as the effort of the prohibitionist leaders when they 
saw what sort of cyclone was about to burst over their heads 
to pretend that they did not want their people to go to the 
polls, ; 

It reminded me of a thing that happened in my youth. AN 
my life long, I um glad to say, I have been an inflexible advo- 
ente of the merit system of appointment for Nation, State, and 
city—that system of appointment by which all personal sec- 
tarian and political influence is excluded from subordinate politi- 
eal positions. When the idea was presented as a new idea to our 
people in Maryland, the politicians there, desiring to throttle it, 
without saying a word to us, deliberately had the legislature of 
Maryland submit to the people u proposition providing for the 
application of the merit system of appointment to public offices 
in Maryland? They did it with the purpose of utterly discredit- 
ing the merit system at the polls. We knew that public opinion 
was not ripe at that time for our reform; aud so, in just such 
consternation as overtook the prohibition lenders wheu those 
newspaper polis began to come in, we held a conference and 
agreed that the best thing for us to do under the circumstances 
was publicly to announce to the friends of the merit sys- 
tem of appointment throughout Maryland, who were nt that time 
but a small portion of the entire voting population of Maryland, 
that we thought it was best fhat their votes should be withheld. 
We dared not face the crisis, exactly as the prohibitionist 
leaders dared not face the crisis to which I am now referring. 
The constitutional amendment was decisively defeated, and it 
Was some 25 or 30 years before our cause could recover from 
the shock of that defeat. 

These newspaper polls indicate unmistakably that the tide 
is turning. Everywhere throughout the country publie opin- 
ion is becoming satisfied that prohibition is unenforceable, 
Instead of doing any real, lasting good it is doing real, lasting 
harm to the general cause of sound morals. 

Nothing is more certainly written in the book of fate than 
that in four or five years more absolute national prohibition 
will be profoundly modified. We shall not go back to the 
saloon. I have never heard a respectable individual within 
the scope of my personal acquaintance say that he thought 
that we should do that. We realize that no matter how 
desirable there would be great difficuities in the way of relegat- 
ing the question of prohibition to the States. When the reform 
gets under way it will, unless I am mistaken, pursue the 
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path that I have endeavored to check out in my proposed | 
amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yicld? 

Mr. BRUCE. In one moment. I am almost through. Every 
county. and city in the Union would be allowed to say whether 
it would or would not have prohibition within its limits, but 
so far as the different local communities of the United States 
did not declare in favor of prohibition, the manufacture, the 
sale, the distribution, and the use of intoxicating beverages 
would be stibject to the strict supervision and control of the 
Federal Government, 

Then, restrictive or regulatory laws relating to liquor would 
have a true morul sanction behind them, for the sympathy and 
support of the people of the United States would rally to their 
aid, and we would no longer have the spectacle of a law not 
respected because it was not respectable. We would not have 
the present outcropping of daily abuses and scandals; we would 
not haye those long files of bootleggers passing daily through 
the courts on their way to the jails and penitentiaries, from 
whence they are only too likely to Issue full-blown criminals. 
We would not have the demoralization which has been worked 
among the youth of the land by prohibition. We would not 
have a man like Bishop Nicholson, the president of the Anti- 
Snloon League and a Methodist bishop, admitting here in the 
city of Washington, as he did several years ago, that one thing at 
Teast must be admitted by the prohibitionists and that was that 
women were drinking more freely than ever before. We would 
not have official corruption in the enforcement of law so com- 
mon as to excite only a fugitive emotion of surprise. 

That is all that I have to say at this time. Later, when the 
hearing before the Senate Judiciary Committee takes place, I 
hope to be able with some success to explain the purposes that 
lie back of my proposed constitutional proposition and to ob- 
tain at least some measure of approval from the members of 
that committee. But it makes very little difference to me, much 
as I desire to obtain their full approyal, whether it is given 
or not, because before long we shall haye an approval in com- 
parison with which the approval of any committee of the Sen- 
ate is but as the whisperings of a zephyr in comparison with 
the voice of the winds and waves in an ocean storm. 

The question of probibition will be drawn into the next con- 
gressional election. Make no mistake about that; and we are 
facing that fact with the utmost confidence. But whether it 
is drawn into the next congressional election or not, it will 
assuredly be drawn into the next presidential electiqn. I do 
not know what the Republican Party will do then, but I believe 
that as certainly as I stand here that at the head of the Dem- 
oeratic hosts will be some man like Gov. Alfred E. Smith, of 
New York, or Albert C. Ritchie, of Maryland, or some other 
Democrat who shall have pledged himself, if elected, to do all 
in his power to bring about the restoration of law observance, 
social decency, and official fidelity in the United States. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. = 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened, and the Senate 
(at 6 o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, March 25, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 24 (legts- 
lative day of March 20), 1926 


POSTMASTERS 
ILLINOIS 


Charles Koenig, Brookfield. 
Fred W. Diefenbach, Herscher. 
John W. Sheury, New Holland. 
Isane D. Gum, Pocahontas. 
Arthur L. Johnson, Rockford. 
Frank B. Courtright, Sheridan. 
John R. Fornof, Streator. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Irn R. Burns, Bellwood. 
Anna M. Hess, Duncansyille. 


VIRGINIA 
S. Leon Lewis, Zuni, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WErpNEsDAY, March 24, 192 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the folowing prayer: 


Almighty God, our blessed, blessed Father in heaven, our 
thoughts would utter life is divine when duty is a joy. In 
this way we would express the highest wisdom which cometh 
from Thee. To rob Thee of Thy authoritative place in life is 
to rob life itself of its grandeur. © God, lead us not to do sò, 
but may we gratefully realize that the moral light that we 
may possess and the good we may do are gleams of Thy glory. 
O great is the Lord and greatly to be praised in the mount 
of Thy holiness. Thou art our God forever and foreyer, and 
will be our guide even unto death. In the might of Thy wis- 
dom, in the tenderness of Thy merey, in the service of Jesus 
our Savior be with the stricken sections of our country, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. : 

CURTIS BAY ORDNANCE DEPOT 

Mr. HILLE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the’ House on the subject of the Curtis Bay 
ordnance depot. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House on the Curtis Bay ord- 
nance depot. Is there objéction? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, yesterday the Mary- 
land delegation received a communication from the mayor of 
Baltimore in reference to the Curtis Bay ordnance depot. I 
at once took up the matter with the War Department, and 
received the following letter from the office of the Chief of 
Ordnance. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks by printing a letter from the War Department in 
reference to this matter, an editorial from the Sun, and this 
letter of the mayor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, what is it about? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. It is about the Curtis Bay ord- 
nance depot in Baltimore Harbor. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It is a Federal project? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. No; the muyor of Baltimore is 
becoming disturbed over the fact there are to-day high explo- 
sives stored there, and this is a calming letter from the War 
Department. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
ernment? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The communication is as follows: 
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Storage of explosives by the Gov- 


Hon, Jon Purr Hirer, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran Mn. Hii: Your letter referring to the letter received 
by you from the mayor of Baltimore concerning conditions at the 
Curtis Bay ordnance depot has been received, 

The Chief of Ordnance desires me to inform you concerning this 
depot as follows: 

The Curtis Bay ordnance depot, located near Paltimore, is one of 
several Army depots in which are stored the war reserves of ammu- 
nition and components thereof. There are stored at the Curtis Bay 
depot a considerable quantity of smokeless powder, both in bulk and 
made into propelling charges. There is likewise a considerable quan- 
tity of black ignition powder, which is packed in 50 or 100 pound 
kegs and stored in standard magazines designed for this character 
of material. 

There are large quantities of loaded shell from 37 millimeters in 
caliber on up. There is a relative small amount (of less than 
150,000 pounds) of high explosive stored at Curtis Bay. 

These materials are segregated and stored separately in standard 
fireproof magazines built during the war. These magazines are sepa- 
rated several hundred feet apart and around each there is a cleared 
space approximately 50 feet in width in which all vegetatlon is de- 
stroyed. 

The Ordnance Department considers Curtis Bay to be one of its 
best organized, best laid out, and safest ammunition depots. The 
organization has constantly in mind the necessity of fire protection and 
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other precautionary measures concerning the storage of the am- 
munition, 

Since the war there have occurred various fires and explosions in 
the ordnance depots, bot in no case has the fire or explosion com- 
municated: from one magazine to another. lu other words, we have 
lost. single magazines. In no case has damage been done outside 
of the Government reservation. 

At the Charleston depot, Charleston, S. C., we have had a single 
magazine on two separate oceasions burn, In erch case the maga- 
zine contained .30 caliber powder. At Old Hickory, near Nashville, 
Tenn, we liad quite a large fire, but in this case the buildings con- 
taining powder belonged to the old’ powder plant and were very close 
together and in tlis regard differing very widely from the condi- 
tions at Curtis Bay. 

All in all, this office feels that the conditions at Curtis Bay are 
satisfactory and that no alarm need be felt. 

To move the depot from Curtis Bay and locate it in a new place 
would cost the Government a very large sum of money. 

Very respectfully, 
C. T. Hanns, Jr., Executive Assistant. 


This matter is one of great importance to Baltimore City, but 
apparently its citizens may rest assured that there Is no danger 
from this source, In speaking of this matter, the Sun this morn- 
ing suid editorially as follows: 


The mayor's objection to the storage of ammunition and! explosives 
in the Curtis Bay district Is calculated to accentuate fear of a disaster 
wiihout giving hope of prompt elimination of such danger as may 
exist. In the circumstances, it would have been better to set quietly 
obout an investigation to ascertain how great the menace is, and, it 
there were reason to believe there was real cause of anxiety, to take 
steps to see what could be quickly done to put an end to it. In view 
of the statement published, undue alarm may be aroused. 

If nny part of Baltimore is subjected to danger of the kind noted, 
such a condition should not be tolerated. 
bring reassurance against untoward happenings, the alternative would 
have bern a frank public statement. But it is hardly to be assumed that 
the Government is knowingly acquiescing in maintenance of a huge 
ammunition and explosive dump which exposes the city to serious and 
unnecessary hazard. 

The wiser course would have been first to take the matter up with 
the War Department, and if the mayor then felt that its assurances: 
were not satisfactory and that the public was being put in jeopardy, to 
resort to every proper meaus to warn against the danger aud to seek 
to do away with it. 


The letter from the mayor of Baltimore is as follows: 
Marcu 22, 1926. 
Hon. Joux Piu HILL, M. C. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN HiL: You have, in common with all true 
Marylanders, an interest in the future development of Baltimore as a 
port and ns an industrial and commercial mart. Any deterrent to such 
growth should not be tolerated, 

The purpose of this letter is to acquaint you with the fact that we 
have in our midst such a menace. We have not made any effort to rid 
oursolvos hitherto, because it was placed here as a war measure, and 
while its real. purpose was not divulged by the Government at the time 
of its construction no objection. was raised while it was serving the 
country in time of wur. 

I refer to the Curtis Bay ordnance depot, lying on the border of the 
most active Industrial area of the city and on an important portion of 
our harbor. From the time it was finished it has been stored with vast 
volumes of high explosives. At times there have been as high as 
8,000,000 pounds of T. N. T., 158,000 pounds of tetryl, 1,700,000 pounds 
of black powder stored in bulk at this depot, to say nothing of the ex- 
plosives in loaded shells. This was information secured in 1920 from 
the then Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker. According to the infor- 
mutlon secured in 1925 from Dwight F. Davis, now Secretary of War, 
while the quantities and kinds of explosives is not given, the value of 
the stores—and presumally most of this is ammunition, because of 
the arrangement and character of buildings—is estimated at $125,- 
000,000. 

Baltimore docs not want an experience such as occurred at Perth 
Amboy, Black Tom Island, nor even a repetition of the Alum Chine 
explosion in our barbor. From the experience of that explosion in 
the harbor it is no exaggeration to say that an explosion of a large 
guantity of the much more powerful explosives in the arsenal would 
completely wreck or put ont of commission the three centers of indus- 
try in our port, namely, Curtis Bay, Canton, and the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 

I don't believe a similar situation exists in any other city in the 
country, nor would be permitted to exist for a moment. 

Much more could be said concerning the dangers of storage of high 
explosives, such, for instance, as the constant tendency through cheml- 
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eal action and age to explode without other ald, but these facts will 
be: submitted from time to time ns the opportunity offers. 

Our plan is to ask Congress through the yarlous agencies In the city 
interested in matters of this kind to rid us of this danger, and to that 
end may we ask your immediate ald and cooperation. 

Very truly yours, 
Howagp W. JACKSON, Mayor, 


Mr. Speaker, the whole Maryland delegation in Congress is 
deeply interested in this matter, and meets this afternoon at 
the call of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Linriicus] to 
consider the question raised by Mayor Jackson; but I feel that 
the above report of the War Department should be promptly 
communicated to the citizens of Muryland who are in proximity 
to the Curtis Bay ordnance depot. My recollection is that we 
took up this matter with the War Department a year or so 
ago and convinced ourselves that there was no danger to the 
public from the Curtis Bay ordnance depot, which is most 
carefully, constructed, most carefully managed, and apparently 
is no menace to the neighborhood, 

CALENDAR. WEDNESDAY 

The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday. The Clerk 
will call the committees, 

Mr. FILSON (when the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
Was called). Mr. Speaker, we have now reached the place 
on the call where the Committee on Agriculture will be the 
next committee on call. I understand that this committee lias 
some business that will be ready by next Wednesday whicl is 
not ready to-day, 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The Clerk has not called the Com- 
mnittee on Agriculture yet. The call has not passed the Rivers 
und Harbors Committee yet. 

Mr. TILSON. The Committee on Rivers and Harbors has 
been called twice. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ‘CILSON. Should the Committee on Agriculture be 
called or should it net be? I wish to have the call rest on that 
committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks, it having the right of 
way and having been called twice and not responding, that 
the next committee would be on call on next Wednesduy. 

Mr. TILSON. I ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
Wednesday be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, would it not be possible by unanimous consent 
for the Agricultural Committee not to lose its call, but the next 
cominittee proceed at this time? There are other committees 
that have some important bills that we fear may never be 
reached if we lose one Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. TILSON. Under the present circumstances, if the gen- 
tleman from Washington will pardon me, I do not believe 
that it would be wise to d6 what my friend suggests. Besides 
we shouid very much like to finish the appropriation bill that 
is now under consideration. If the gentleuian is willing to 
let the matter pass and leave the Committee on Agriculture 
on cal next Wednesday, I do not believe there is any disposi- 
tion to have any other Calendar Wednesday set aside from 
now until the end of the session. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am not disposed in any 
way to interfere with the eaH of the Agricultural Committee, 
but this appropriation bill, prepared by the committee of which 
I am a member, has not been proceeding very rapidly in the 
last few days. 

Mr. TILSON. We desire to finish it as soon as practicable. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I think it might have been 
finished before. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
understand from the statement of the floor leader, the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Treson], and also from the state- 
ment of the Speaker, that the call would now rest, if Calendar 
Wednesday is dispensed with to-day, with the Committer on 
Agrieniture? 

The SPEAKER, That is the view of the Chair. 
objection? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr, Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, with the assurance that there will 
be no further setting aside of Calendar Wednesduy- 

Mr. TILSON. So far as I can see now there will not be. 
Of course, a condition might arise, an emergency of some kind, 
where we ought to dispense with it. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It will be nothing but a real 
emergency? 

Mr. TILSON. But there is not anything in mind to cause 
us to ask again to dispense with Calendar Wednesday. 


Is there 
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Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. There will not be such an 
emergency as the one that has existed in the last two or threo 
days here? 

Mr. TILSON. No; I hope not. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was uo objection, 

AMERICAN FOREST WEEK 

Mr. DAVEY rose. 

The SPEAKER. 
Ohio rise? 

Mr. DAVEY. I would like to make a suggestion to the 
Speuker and the distinguished leader of the House with refer- 
ence to American Forest Week, which I understand is to start 
on the 15th of April. I would like to make a suggestion that a 
day during that week should be set aside for the specific con- 
sideration of conservation and reforestation. 

Mr. TILSON, Mr. Speaker, I do not think this is a matter 
that it would be proper to take action on now. With all due 
deference to the gentleman's request, which is perhaps a proper 
one, it does not seem to me that it would be in order, or that 
it is a matter that we should take care of at this time, 

Mr. DAVEY. This is the week proclaimed by the President 
for the specific consideration of matters pertaining to conser- 
vation. I do think that at least one day should be set aside 
for the serious consideration of one of the greatest national 
probiems we have. 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the legislative bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon, Mr. HAWLEY, 
will please take the chair, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
erntion of the bill H. R. 10425, the legislative appropriation bill, 
with Mr. Hawrey in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 10425, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10425) making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1027, 
and for other purposes, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not 
desire at this time to start a debate on the wet and dry 
question. We haye had a lot of that of late. I have some 
facts which tend to show a disgraceful disregard for the law 
on the part of officials who are or were responsible for its 
enforcement. Personally, I would much haye preferred had 
these facts been presented by some of the dry advocates of the 
House. They came to my knowledge and I deem it my duty 
to present them to you and to register my protest against the 
indifference of the Department of Justice and the Prohibition 
Unit in tolerating conditions which under proper vigilance 
could not escape their official knowledge, 

When a United States official, a prominent investigator in the 
Department of Justice, who acquired a national reputation as 
the “ace” of investigators, leaves the United States Govern- 
ment service in order to go into the bootlegging business and 
to traflic in the very same goods for which others were con- 
vieted and sent to jail, it is about time that Congress takes 
notice and makes some effort to ascertain how general this 


For what purpose does the gentleman from 


condition may be and to what degree the departmental con- 


science has been calloused. I submit these facts in the hope 
that this House, having a majority of over 200 votes opposed 
to any modification of the existing prohibition law, will take 
the necessary action to prevent bootlegging by employees of the 
Prohibition Department and hijacking by employees of the 
Department of Justice. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; I regret I can not yield. I am 
reading this, and I fear I read very badly. I hope the gentle- 
man will excuse me. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman has made a statement there 
about some one leaying the Department of Justice and going 
into the bootlegging business., Does not the gentleman think 
he should name lim, if he is going to make such a charge? 
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Mr. LaGUARDIA, I will come to that. I will give his 


name. 

In the early part of 1922 one George Remus and several 
others were tried and convicted in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on an indictment of conspiracy, The conspiracy charge was 
based on activities of the various defendants in diverting quan- 
titles of liquor to unlawful channels. Owlng to the large quan- 
tity of the liquor which passed through the hands of these de- 
fendants, this case was one of the most important tried up to 
that time. The case naturally attracted national attention. 
The case was worked up by a Department of Justice agent, 
one Franklin I. Dodge, who took pride in making himself 
known as the “ace” of the Department of Justice, In connec- 
tion with this case most, if not all, of the defendants were tried 
and convicted on a separate indictment charging them with 
maintaining a nuisance in vlolatiou of the prohibition enforce- 
ment act. 

George Remus and others were sent to the Atlanta Peniten- 
tinry for periods of from 15 months to 2 years. It will be re- 
membered that during the time that these same defendants were 
in the Federal penitenitary in Atlanta a scandal broke loose in 
the penitentiary concerning the discipline and favoritism on the 
part of the warden and other officials of that institution. This 
same man Dodge was sent by the department to work up the 
case against the warden, While he was investigating the con- 
duct of the warden and other officials he became very friendly 
with the wife of the prisoner Remus, and their conduct in the 
very warden’s office is too obscene to relate at this time. 

This “ace” of investigators who worked up the Remus ease, 
through conspiracy and connivance with the wife of Georgo 
Remus, obtained possession of certificates of liquor, the property 
of the said George Remus, valued at about two hundred to two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Seemingly $200,000 worth 
of liquor can not be protitably disposed of readily, and therefore 
it became necessary to keep Remus in jail and within the 
clutches of the law. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will yield later. The gentleman from 
Texas will huve plenty of time. 

Now, what happened? When Remus was convicted of the 
conspiracy charge he, together with eight other defendants, as 
I have just stated, was. also convicted of maintaining a nui- 
sauce in violation of the prohibition laws somewhere in the 
Stute of Ohio. Two of the eight defendants received a sentence 
of 15 months on the conspiracy charge, and naturally were the 
first to leave Atinnta. They were not taken in custody on the 
nuisance conviction, which was seemingly entirely ignored by 
the Department of Justice as to these two men. Three months 
later the tive defendants who were convicted to a term of 
18 months were discharged from Atlanta, and they were held 
on a warrant for the nuisance conyiction and committed. Just 
follow and see what happened. These five defendants obtained 
a writ of habeas corpus, United States Judge Hickenlooper 
sustained the writ liberating all five defendants and holding 
that the sentence to imprisonment on the nuisance charge ran 
concurrently with the conspiracy charge, the fine imposed was 
pid, and the defendants discharged, The Government did not 
appeal Judge Hickenlooper’s decision, in the failure of the 
Government to appeal, thereby became the law of the case. 

The Government seemingly was satisfied with the decision 
of the judge. It established the law of that particular ease. 
Six months later Remus was discharged. Dodge. still in the 
Government service and an agent of the Department of Jus- 
tice, had obtained possession of Remus's property, while Remus 
was in the penitentiary, not only of jewelry and personal 
effects but also liquor certificates. He had made attempts to 
dispose of them and still had these certificates in his posses- 
sim, It was therefore necessary to keep Remus in custody, 
and although the Government und a decision of the United 
States court in the yery same case and the law established, 
Remus was held on the nuisance conviction. He, too, obtained 
a writ of habens corpus, basing it on the law as laid down by 
Judge Hickenlooper. The judge naturally held exactly the 
same as in the previous cases and released Remus, But in 
Remus's case the Government took an appeal, although it had 
accepted the law in the same case as to the other defendants, 
I concede the propriety and the right of the Department of 
Justice or a district attorney in selecting defendants and plac- 
ing them on trial and quashing indictments as to others who 
may assist in the convietion of codefendents, That is not what 
happened here. All the defendants were convicted on two in- 
dictinents. They all served their time on the one indictment. 
On committing the defendants after the expiration of the first 
term, ou the second sentence the court held as a matter of law 
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that the time ran concurrently. The Government could in the 
first instance have taken an appeal, if it questioned the sound- 
ness of the law. The Government did not. It accepted the 
law and that became the law of the case. It waited six months, 

then entirely ignoring what happened in the very same case, 
it files an appeal in the Remus case in order to hold him under 
heavy bond in the hope of again committing him to jail, while 
a Department of Justice agent was trying to bootleg Remus's 
whisky. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will yield later. 

There was no question of fact involved; it was purely a 
question of law. If the judge crred, he erred in the first in- 
stance and the Government should have taken an appeal, but 
they permitted the first decision to stand and took an appeal 
on the second decision, holding Remus under heavy bail. What 
was the purpose? What was the reason? At the very time 
that the Department of Justice took an appeal on the writ 
against Remus, one of its agents, conniving and conspiring 
with the prisoner’s wife, was obtaining possession of the very 
property for which Remus had been sent to jail and for which 
he had been convicted of maintaining a nuisance. 

While all this was going on the Government was ready to 
go to trial in the case known as the Jack Daniels conspiracy 
case, If I am not mistaken, this case was remoyed to another 
district owing to the local conditions in the district where the 
conspiracy is alleged to have taken place and a special United 
States attorney sent out to try the case. In this case some 16 
or 17 men were jointly indicted, among whom was this same 
George Remus. In this case George Remus was a witness for 
the Government against the other codefendants. The bail for 
the 16 defendants in the Jack Daniels conspiracy case was fixed 


at $5,000 and for George Remus the bail was fixed at 850,000. 


Bear in mind that Remus was a Government witness, and this 
was done through the efforts of the agents of the Department 
of Justice in conjunction with prohibition agents. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I regret I can not yleld now. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I would like to know why the 
gentleman from New York is pointing his fingers over here 
when he is accusing the Department of Justice. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Tie gentieman knows that “the genile- 
man from New York” can not speak without using his hands. 
{Laughter.] I was using my right hand to produce the effect 
of emphasis while I was reading. But I will keep my hands 
in my pockets. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. The gentleman should 
keep his hands in his own pockets. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen will not interrupt without 
the consent of the gentleman having the floor. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If the gentleman consents, it 
is aH right to interrupt. I do not think the Chair should be so 
particular in protecting the Department of Justice by not 
letting us in. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. A prohibition agent, I am informed, 
personally applied to the court that high bail be fixed in the 
case of Remus. Dodge, while Remus was in Atlanta, had 
acquired most of the property of Remus, and Remus was in 
the predicament of finding his property taken by a Depart- 
ment of Justice agent, and his bail fixed so high that he could 
not furnish the necessary collateral to obtain bond. 

That the appeal of the Government in the Remus case and 
the high bail fixed and the attitude toward this man while 
au exigent of the department was disposing of the property, 
carries with it a suggestion of oppression is not only the 
opinion of all who have any knowledge of this case but of the 
special United States attorney who tried the Daniels case. 
Let me read what John B. Marshall, the United States spe- 
cial attorney in the case, wrote to his superior here in 
Washington: 

Wasuixgrox, D. C., February 25, 1926. 
Hon. MABEL WALKER WILLEBRANDT, 
Department of Justice, Washington, D. 0. 

MApAM: I have at various times discussed with you the attitude 
of the Department of Justice in the mutter of a certain case, bronght 
by the United States against George Remus, in the United States 
District Court for the Southern District of Ohio, and now pending 
in the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit on a writ of 
error, in which case a sentence of one year in jail was imposed. 

In this case the defendant Remus and certain others were convleted 
on facts which, I am informed, were also in part the basis of a con- 
gspiracy charge, upon which he was also convicted and served two years 
in the Atianta prison, 
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The United States district court held that the jail sentence above 
referred to ran concurrently with the sentence of imprisonment at 
Atlanta, and a writ of error was sued ont in the case of the defendant 
Remus, but the prosecution of his codefendants on the same charge was 
abandoned. 

When the so-enlled Jack Daniel case was in course of preparation for 
trial it became apparent that there could be no conviction of the prin- 
cipal defendants involved more especially defendants Hellmich and 
Goldstein—without the testimony of Remus, and he was accordingly 
called as a witness, with results with which you are familiar. Before 
the trial, in consideration of the aid to the Government which Remus 
had agreed to give, I promised him that I would make such representa- 
tion as I consistently could to procure the dismissal of the case referred 
to, carrying the jall sentence of one year. While it is true that this 
offense does not us a matter of law merge in the conspiracy charge, 
the punishment of an offender both for the conspiracy and for the 
substantive offense upon which the conspiracy charge is in part based, 
carries with it some suggestion of oppression, and the conviction and 
service of sentence upon the consplracy charge alone fully vindicates 
the law, 

In my judgment, Remus has totally abandoned any connection with 
the illicit liquor business; he has kept falth with the Government as 
a witness in the Jack Daniel case, and is entitled to every assistance 
that I can render him in the matter of one year sentence referred to. 
I therefore earnestly recommend that the case in question be dismissed, 

Very respectfully, 
J Jonn B. MARSHALL, 
Special United States Attorney. 


Yet the appeal is going on, the persecution continues, and 
Dodge, as an agent of the Government in possession of Remus's 
whisky certificates, and wife traveling around the country 
violating both the Mann and Volstead Acts. 

After the Government's appeal in the Remus case and after 
he was held in heavy bail Dodge resigned from the Govern- 
ment service on the 10th of August, 1925. The next we hear of 
him he is in New York and under the name of “ Jolin Gray, of 
Cleveland,” offers to one George W. Wallenstein, of 30 Broad 
Street, New York City, certificates covering $200,000 worth of 
liquor, the property of George Remus. The man John Gray 
is identified as being one and the same as Franklin L. Dodge. 
Mr. Wallenstein refused to buy the certificates, and we learn 
that the same Franklin L. Dodge transferred the same certifi- 
cates to one Mat Hinkle, of Cleveland, Ohio, covering this largo 
amount of liquor, This liquor was then at the Pogue distillery 
at Maysville, Ky. Since then Mr. Hinkle, who bought the 
certificates covering this liquor from Dodge, has attempted to 
remove the whisky from Maysville to the old Pepper distillery 
at Lexington, Ky. Surely the transfer of the liquor was not 
for sentimental reasons. Some other day I hope to furnish the 
House with some information of what takes place when liquor 
is transferred from one distillery to another. I am informed 
that Hinkle was prevented from transferring the liquor by 
injunction proceedings instituted by Remus to protect his 
property. 

So much for the activities against Remus to keep him en- 
gaged at home while his property is being bootlegged around 
the country. If Remus or anybody else has liquor in storage 
and it is diverted in violation of law, he is held accountable 
and properly so. If any private individual or company has 
liquor in its possession and it disappears, they, too, are held 
accountable and properly so. How about Hquor which is in the 
possession of the Prohibition Department and mysteriously dis- 
appears? How about liquor that is in the possession of the 
Prohibition Department and is taken away and no report made? 
Should not these officials who are sworn to enforce the law be 
held as accountable for the custody of liquor as a private in- 
dividual or a private corporation? Were is another interesting 
situation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Before the gentleman leaves that subject 
will he yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will yicld to the gentleman later. 

Shortly after the conviction of Mr. Remus the United States 
Government, through the prohibition department, seized the 
Squibb distillery at Lawrenceburg, Ind., and removed there- 
from 1,500 eases of bonded whisky to Indianapolis, Ind, and 
stored said whisky in the Federal building in Indianapolis. 
The whisky was seized and my information is that it was or- 
dered destroyed. An appeal was taken against the scizure, 
and naturally the whisky was held pending the appeal in the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cirenit. 
I believe the appeal has been or is about to be argued in a few 
days. In the meantime 350 cases of this liquor has mysteri- 
ously disappeared. This matter was investigated by a rep- 
utable representative of one of the largest newspapers in the 
Middle West and the officials confirm that the shortage existed. 
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As far as I could ascertain no report was eyer made in the 
matter, and it is even whispered that of the remaining cases 
many of them do not contain their original contents. I called 
attention to this fact in a letter to the Secretary of the Trens- 
ury on March 16, 1926, but to date have received no reply from 
the department. I have heard though that since my letter to 
the Secretary the United States officinis are extremely anxions 
to have this case disposed of and the original order to destroy 
the liquor or dumped into the sewer carried ont. I believe, 
gentlemen, that before the liquor is destroyed inventory should 
be taken, and the officials responsible for its custody should be 
held to account and to answer. Whisky does not walk off by 
itself. In all likelihood these 850 cases of liquor, while in the 

. Custody of the prohibition enforcement department, found its 
way through unlawful channels to the bootleg market of the 
country. 

It seems to me now that the country ts alive to the subject 
of prohibition, and advocates of the law are urging strict 
enforcement, a good place to start that enforcement is in the 
prohibition department and in the Department of Justice. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, now will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. I take it that the gentleman from New 
York is in favor of strict enforcement? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As long as it is the law. 

Mr. BLANTON. That he is in favor of strict enforcement of 
the prohibition law. I could not just get it whether the gen- 
tleman from New York was elated or disappointed because this 
prohibition agent went wrong. Did it bring elation or disap- 
pointment to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why. I think that when we have a situa- 


tion where a Government agent works up a case and puts his’ 


man in jail and while that man is in juil he acquires the very 
same property for which this man was sent to jail and succeeds 
in having the Department of Justice prosecute this man and 
hold him while cases aguinst others are dismissed—I think it is 
an outrageous condition, and I think that some action should 
be taken. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was wondering whether or not the gentle- 
man is now gloating over it or is expressing disappointment 
and humiliation? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I would like to know in turn whether 
the gentleman from Texas is asking the questions in u spirit 
of disappointment and humiliation? 

Mr. BLANTON. I should be greatly disappointed if one of 
our officials should go wrong. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. So would we. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Is tliis man Dodge now in the service? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. He has been out since August, 1925, 
He resigned. He violated another statute of the United States 
while in the employ of the Department of Justice, and he was 
permitted to resign. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Was not this man fired? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I inquired as to that only day before 
yesterday, and I ascertained that he resigned and that his 
resignation had been accepted. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Wiil the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes, 

Mr. EDWARDS. I wish to ask the gentleman if he thinks 
it is going to help the Government service and the Department 
of Justice hy making these unfortunate eritielsms and whether 
he thinks those things will help the cause before the country? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. They are not unfortunate criticisms, but 
they are the unfortunate conditions which exist in the depart- 
ment. Would not the gentleman have brought such conditions 
to the knowledge of the House if he had obtained them? 

Mr. EDWARDS. No; I think I would have done the same as 
the Department of Justice did, fire the man out. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, But he was not fired. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

_ Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Is it not a fact, though, that 
these criticisms are made because it is said the prohibition 
law can not be enforced because of the constant bribery of 
prohibition officials? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. ‘That is so, of course. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Ought we not to hold the infamous liquor 
traffic responsible for seducing this Government agent and 
leading him astray? 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA, What do you want to do? Do you want 
to give him a congressional medal for his behavior? I would 
put him in jail. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is the liquor interests that are forever 
trying to break down this law, and their periicious efforts tead 
these agents astray. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Surely the gentleman is not going to 
condone the conduct of agents who are led astray? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I condemn them just like you do—not. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I do condemn them. I bad this knowl- 
edge, and I will bring such other knowledge as I obtain to the 
attention of this House. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The getitleman yields back six minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. Mr. Chiairman, I yield 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. W. P. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, as a new Member 
of the Sixty-ninth Congress, I appear before the committee with 
some hesitancy and trepidation—something akin, I presume, to 
that depressed feeling experienced by the young Nimrod when 
he is brought face to face with a fine large deer or bear, known 
as buck fever. Here is hoping that this disturbance of the 
peripheral circulation of the frontal aspect of your humble 
eolleague will vanish as did the proverbial mist before the 
morning sun. 

Mr. Chairman and fellow Members, may I beg your in- 
dulgence in a few personal remarks by way of explanation. 
It fell to my lot to be classed for a short time as a pedagogue 
in a first-grade high school, in which I had, among others, two 
large classes in physiology and hygiene. This was about 40 
years ago, when I became one of the prime factors in paving 
the way in the Buckeye State fo have placed in the curriculum 
of our course of study in the public schools the evil effects of 
alcoholic beverages on the human body. This experience iş 
coupled with about 35 years in the active practice of medicine, 
during which time IT was, and yet am, a close student of the 
medical phase of the alcoholic question. Reverting to my 
school experience, I would say that on more than one oceasion 
I was threatened with bodily harm and the loss of my—then 
highly prized—position unless I quit “ larning them kids such 
new-fangled ideas" about temperance, and these threats were 
accompanied with oaths and epithets entirely too emphatic to 
appear in these pages. At that time there were more saloons 
than churches, more bartenders than barristers or lawyers, in 
my home city. 

These introductory remarks are simply to picture to our 
younger Members the conditions as they were in-“-yerolden 
times.” 

Definition of alcohol: It is a drug, not a food or beyerage, 
and belongs to the same family as chloroform and cther. 
These drugs are depressants—not simulants as is so often 
claimed by those who are ignorant of their physical action. 
Before ether and chloroform were discovered—about 1840— 
alcohol was sometimes used to stupify and benumb the patient; 
prior to a surgical operation he was given a “slug” of whisky, 
a quantity sufficlent to put him off—‘dead drunk,” as ex- 
pressed in street parlance—in many instances, with resulting 
conditions more serious than the operation itself, Alcohol is a 
poison to the cells, of the different organs of the human body, 
and likewise to those of lower animals, When alcohol is im- 
bibed freely the brain is usually the first organ to show the ef- 
fect, by the paralyzing action on the higher nerve centers, due to 
the removal of the controlling influences over the brain cells, and 
eas a result of this loss of nerve control the individual becomes 
hilarious and excited but not stimulated. This is the drunken 
stage, that condition we so often saw in our streets in the days 
of the open saloon, At this time, the individual is not only 
very talkative and abusive, even to the point of cursing and 
blaspheming in the presence of children and ladies, but his sense 
of shame and morality Is nil, and he suffers from a diarrhea 
of words and paucity of connected ideas. Now, this is where 
the victim is liable to be quarrelsome and very dangerous—if 
his idiosynerasy shows this propensity. His imagination may 
induce him to commit any sort of crime, aye, even in the name 
of religion. Following this stage of the drunk, if more liquor 
is imbibed, the victim will sink into a deep sleep—the pro- 
nounced anodyne or depressed condition known as “bog 
drunk.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this is a picture of the acute or periodic 
drunk as it affects the action of the brain temporarily, but the 
impression is indelibly left on the brain cells. The prolonged 
use of alcohol as a beverage in any of its forms—beer, 3 per 
cent; wine, 10 or 15 per cent; whisky, 50 per cent; or brandy, 
50 per cent—when continued for muny months or years de- 
velops a habit, which in most individuals becomes an incurablo 
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discase. If the habitné should be a woman—an expectant 
mother; God forbid such a condition—what may be expected? 
First, a poisoned fetus—dead—followed by an abortion, or 
Inter in pregnancy by a miscarringe and in many cases by the 
death of the mother, but out of respect for the family the death 
certificate is in many iustauces made out euphentistically and 
does not specifically say death was caused by alcoholic poison. 

Secondly. The unborn child may not be polsoned so seyerely 
as to result in prenatal death, but may be imperfectly nour- 
ished in utero and at birth be a monstrosity or a child 
with some mental or physical defect and before it has passed 
hbabyhood may fall a victim to many of the infant diseases due 
to an inherited malnutrition. 

Thirdly. If the child escapes the former curses of this 
abominalie demon alcohol, it may reach adolescence or even 
adult life as an imbecile or a physical wreck, a calamity not 
only for its parents but a charge upon seme public institution. 

Let us revert to the young man who claims to be able to 
indulge in the drink habit without fear of becoming a habitué, 
but he suddenly yields and becomes happy and a good sport, 
when he, not by chance, falls into the clutches of a female, not 
a virtuous lady but a prostitute, the lowest form of God's 
human handiwork, In a short period he realizes that he is 
the victim of a vile disease, practically an incurable disease. 
This young man may be temporarily cured (:) if he begins 
a long course of treatment and persists in taking medicine, 
but this is seldom done, and in later years he may develop any 
one of the many nervous diseases due primarily to his esca- 
pades of earlier life, resulting in, not delirium tremens, but 
insanity, which is positively not amenable to medical treat- 
ment. As to his innocent wife or child, they may develop 
probably a picture quite similar to the one painted a few mo- 
ments ago. 

The persistent use of these alcoholic beverages will so lower 
the vitality of the body that it becomes an easy mark for all 
forms of microbie diseases. This type of patient stands a very 
limited chance for recovery from flu, pneumonia, typhoid 
fever, and so forth, as evidenced by the heavy toll levied on 
our apparently healthy young men in the scourge of influenza 
during the fall and winter of 1918-19. Physicians in every 
part of the United States were forced to admit that a large 
per cent of the deaths among the young, robust soldiers and 
home boys who had been regular imbibers, not drunkards, of 
alcoholic beverages fell an easy victim to these diseases. The 
registrar of vital statistics of Kansas for the year 1913 gives 
the following table showing the comparative death rate per 
100,600 as follows: 


N United 
Kansas | States 
l] 

ent! a sn do 64.6 | 149.5 
Diabetis... 12.9 | 15 
Pneumonis. --.-- 85.5 | 132.2 
Bright's disease 64.5 95.5 
Suicides 10.9 16 
IGM Ua day ovodeneeneh nee mapacen deren as sank heea S, 4 6.5 


During the cholera scourge in Glasgow in 1848, a Doctor 
Adams found a death rate of 19.2 per cent among abstainers 
and 91.2 per cent among those addicted to the use of alcohol. 
In 1904 Dr. John Hay, a noted English physician, treated 150 
cases, all of whom were treated, as was the custom, with 
alcohol as a medicine, Then in the same hospital, with the 
same care and nursing, he treated 150 patients without alco- 
hol, with, as he states it, startling results in favor of the 
nonalcoholic treatment. 

Post-mortem statistics reveal the sad fact that many cases 
of so-called heart fuilure are in reality due secondarily to 
acute dilation of this delicate organ, the result of prolonged 
use of beer and light wines, which had induced fatty degen- 
eration of the heart muscle. Nearly all of the vital organs 
are very susceptible to this slow but sure poison and none 
of us are exempt from these well-proven facts, notwithstand- 
ing the negative opinion of the individual who is a habitué 
and slave of the demon called a beverage. 

The advocates of individual liberty oppose the Volstead Act 
“ad libitum” but yield complacently, in most cases, to the 
Harrison Narcotic Act, and then censure John Chinaman for 
his indulgence in his opium smoke as a means of assuaging 
hix -uncontrollable appetite for this habit-forming drug. 

Relative to the use of beer, Dr. G. Von Bunge, professor of 
chemistry in the University of Basle, Switzerland, declares 
that— 

Of all alcoholic drinks, beer is the most harmful, because no other 
beverage so readily lends itself to dulling this sense of tedium, Whea 
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spirits make a man a thief or a murderer the man of the street growa 
indignant, but it is of small consequence to him that thousands become 
stupid and brutalized by beer. Tt is the most harmful of alcoholic 
drinks, because it is the most seductive. To drink spirits is a disgrace 
among all classes of people, hut our best class of people (here in 
Europe) take pride In drinking heavily of beer. 

There is no drink to which one becomes accustomed so quickly and 
none which destroys more rapidly the taste for normal food and harm- 
less drinks. No other lends so much to intemperance. Let us further 
add, namely, never yet has a drinker been snyed by proposing to be 
moderate. In all cases where the drinker bas been restored it is by 
the conviction that the only chance for safety is to avoid the first glass. 


The alcoholism of a people is not cured differently from that 
of an individual. 
ENVIRONMENT 
Doctor McDongal, the great psychologist, says: 


“ Every normal human being grows up under the constant Influence of 
the soclety into which he is born, and his mental development is 
molded by it at every point. He becomes the heir to an intellectuat 
and moral tradition which has been slowly bullt up, bit by bit, through 
the efforts of thousands of generations. 

“A more important part, perhaps, of the individual's social heritage is 
the moral tradition. Each of us has to make this his own, not merely 
by acquiring knowledge of it but by building up a system of moral sen- 
timent, for it Is questionable whether these are in any degree trans- 
mitted by heredity ; and even If a certain basis of the moral sentiments 
is thus transmitted, it is certain that much of the moral tradition has 
to be impressed anew upon each child in order that he may become 
capable of controlling his behavior In accordance with the moral code 
of his community.” 


In other words, we nre creatures of circumstances over which 
we had no control at the time of our induction into the realms 
of this mundane sphere. And from the time of this momentous 
début, through the period of babyhood, we grow physically by 
internal absorption and mentally from external influences, what- 
ever they muy be. Hence, if we were born in Africa of Hotten- 
tot parents, we would have been of a afferent color and 
physique; also with different inherent capabilities to meet the 
conditions of these nomadic and barbarous tribes of the dark 
continent. 

Now, as to the attitude of the American physician and sur- 
geou toward the use of alcohol, whisky, brandy, as well as pure 
alcohol: 

All of us concede its value as a preservative of certain kinds 
of tinctures and fluid extracts; also we are not unmindful of 
the limited value of a 98 per cent (pure) alcohol for sterilizing 
instruments and cleansing of the surface of the body prepara- 
tory to an operation. But even here there are other chemicals 
far superior to alcohol. The medical profession as a body is 
practically a unit in favor of its permanent abolition from the 
eategory for use as an article in the armamentarium of medical 
supplies. ] 

Of course, there still remain a few who insist on dispensing 
it in some form, partly from the erroneous belief that it is a 
stimulant and partly through force of habit. But this class 
is but a drop in the bucket as compared with the great ma- 
jority, who know its true negative value as a drug for internal 
use when used as a beverage. 

A few quotations now to exhibit the unanimity of the great 
physiologists, pathologists, psychologists, surgeons, and physi- 
cians regarding the deleterious effects o? alcohol on the human 
body. 

Dr. Andrew Clarke, of England, one of the ablest physicians 
in Europe, says: 


Alcohol is a poison and is classed as such with strychnine; so is 
arsenic, and also opium. It ranks with these agents. 


“Alcohol assists time to produce the effects of age aud, in a 
word, is the genius of degeneration.” These are the significant 
words of Dr. W. H. Dickenson, a medicai teacher of national 
fame. 

Professor Metchnikoff, a noted medical instructor in a large 
medical school in Germany, says: 


Besides the deleterious effects of alcohol on the nervous system and 
other parts of the body, it has also a harmful action on the white 
blood corpuscles, the agents of natural defense against infective 
microbes, 


Again, here are the significant words of another noted and 
renowned physician of London, England, namely: 


“That alcohol has a somewhat similar effect on the heart to that of 
typhoid fever; this, of course, refers particularly to the constant use 
of alcohol as a beverage. Doctor Kocher, another noted German pro- 
fessor, says that in fighting against alcohol we are battling many other 
diseases.” 
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These several quotations from the teachings of noted Euro- 
pean students of physiology and psychology are presented to 
show what our neighbors across the pond are doing and think- 
ing about this, our greatest enemy of civilization, namely, the 
uncontrolled use of alcohol. 

Dr. Haven Emerson, one of the best authorities in America, 
says that— 


“ alcohol is the mother of venereal diseases.” 


Now, Mr. Chairman and worthy colleagues, last but not least 
of a large number of international students of sociology, I desire 
te quote from the writings of our esteemed and learned in- 
structor of Johns Hopkins University, Dr. Howard Kelly, who 
says: 

“The alcoholic habitué is the common victim of a host of chronic dis- 
eases of the liver, heart, blood vesscls, kidneys, stomach, and Intestines.” 


He further says that— 
“alvohol’s soclil ravages daily knock at the doctor's door and beg for 
treatment.” 


The experiences of the writer, ond long years of observation 
ef this momentous social question, qualify him to unhesitatingly 
indorse all that bas been said by these noted scientists relative 
the evils done to civilization by the continued use of this deadly 
though slowly ucting poison as a beverage when prolonged over 
an extensive period of time. [Applause] 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes 
to the geutleman from New York [Mr. O'Connor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, if it be true that “the truth will make 
men free,’ the corollary must also be true that falsehood will 
make men slaves. 

My purpose in arising to-day is to call to the attention of 
the Members of the House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, and especially those Members longer in 
service, a news dispatch from Berwick, Pa.—wherever that 
may be—published in the New York Times of vesterduy. It 
is there narrated that Dr—lI understand he is a reverend 
doctor—Clarence True Wilson, of Washington, mind you, sec- 
retary of the Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals of the Methodist Church, in the course of his in- 
temperate remarks, said in part, as follows: 


Before prohibition the rum clement was in control of Congress, 
while to-day 94 per cent of the Members of Congress are members of 
some evangelical church. 


This contrast is a trifle enigmatical, but the Reverend Wilson 
may have had an idea he attempted to convey. 
But more important he continues that— 


the Sergeant at Arms had told him the chief duties of that office he- 
fore prohibition were to “walk Members up and down and get the 
drunks to their homes,” while now it was directing strangers. 

“That is the effect of prohibition that I have seen in Congress 
myself,“ added Doctor Wilson. 


Gentlemen, is that true? Does this divine correctly record 
past events of this Congress? Is the Sergeant at Arms of this 
House correctly quoted? Did the reverend gentleman see these 
conditions with his own eyes? 

I call for proof! I call for witnesses to substantiate or 
refute such charges. I call upon the distinguished gentleman 
who holds the high office of Sergeant at Arms of the House of 
Representatives of these United States to admit or deny the 
statement accredited to him. 

Prohibition has only been in effect seven years. The pre- 
prohibition days are easily recalled to many distinguished 
Members of this House. I call as witnesses to the truth or 
falsity of such charges the distinguished Speaker, the grand 
old, young men of the House, Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin; Mr. 
Burver, of Pennsylvanian; Mr. Pou, of North Carolina; Mr. 
HAUGEN, of Iowa; Mr. Garner of Texas; Mr. BELL, of Georgia; 
r. GARRETT of Tennessee; Mr. Mappen, of Illinois; Mr. BUR- 
TON, of Ohio; and over 200 other gentlemen who saw service 
here before the year 1919, to stand up and testify as to whether 
this cleric correctly reports conditions existing in those days 
before the coming of the eighteenth amendment. 

Oh, gentlemen, it would be a horrible disillusionment to me 
and many young men here if such a charge were true. When 
we were boys, long before we ever dreamed that we would be 
so highly honored as to be permitted to be a Member of the 
Congress of the United States, we revered and honored the 
distinguished men who held that high office. We respected 
them for their conduct and their characters and their sobriety. 
We longed to emulate them. And to-day we love to look upon 
their memories with the same veneration, with the same con- 
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fident belief in their high ideals. Are we laboring under a 
delusion? Were they drunkards whom the Sergeant at Arms 
led to their homes? Were they? Has this great office which 
we now hold been so dishonored in the past? Answer me, 
please! Answer my four boys and the boys of the other Mem- 
bers here—those boys who now look upward at the office held 
by their fathers and tirmly believe with all the faith of Ameri- 
can youth that that high place has never been sullied. [Ap- 


plause.] 
Will the gentleman yield in the interest 


Maren 24 


Mr. BLANTON. 
of just treatment to Dr. Clarence True Wilson? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I will yield when I am 
through. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman know it is true that 
Doctor Wilson said this? Has he asked him about it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York declines 
to yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Do yeu and I now sit in the 
places vacated only seven years ago by drunken derelicts? 
Oh, my country! Can this be true? 

I will presume to answer it and I will answer it for my own 
boys and for the boys of America who shall come after us 
and sit in our places. It is a lie—a deliberate, dastardly 
canard, And, my God, fallen from the lips of a minister of 
the gospel. Back in his teeth we boys hurl it—back into his 
intemperate brain where it was concocted without an atom 
of foundation! Let us brand it as the falsification of one 
who, though he wears the cloth, is not worthy to unloose the 
latchets of the shoes of those whose memory he would defile. 
And his middle name is “True”! 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
and I ask that the gentleman's words be taken down, Dr. 
Clarence True Wilson is known all over the United States as 
an honored minister. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. CHINDBLOM). 
state his point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. And there is no proof here that he ever 
used that language. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that that is not 
a point of order. The gentleman has not stated any point 
of order. Will the gentleman state his point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, my point of order is that 
there should be proof before the gentleman calls a distin- 
guished clergyman a liar. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair holds that is not a point of 
order. 

Mr. BLANTON, It is not parliamentary to call an honored 
minister a dastardly Nar? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a point of order, 

Mr. BLANTON, I ask that the gentleman's words be taken 


The gentleman will 


down. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. And I concur in that re- 
quest, 

Mr. BLANTON, I ask thet the gentleman's words be taken 
down. 


Mr. TINCHER. And the gentleman from New York has 
said he is willing that they be taken down. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman is serious In that re- 
quest, of course, we will suspend business and have the words 
taken down. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask that the words be taken down. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, a parlin- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I have not much interest in 
it, and I do not so much object to my words being taken down, 
but I raise the question that the words do not refer to a 
Member of the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. But they refer to a Christian minister of the 
gospel, Mr. Chairman, who doubtless never made any such 
Statement. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. But in America he stands no 
better before this Government than the greatest atheist in the 
country. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will inquire of the gentleman 
from Texas whether these are the words to which he has refer- 
ence? 

Mr. BLANTON. 
a dastardly liar. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. The words are marked there, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BLANTON. Those are the words, and I ask that they be 
taken down under the rules, because they are unparliamentary. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentury 


inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 


Where the gentleman called Doctor Wilson 


1926 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. When the gentleman from Texas 
referred to Mr. Fenning the other day as a robber, were those 
words unparliamentary and were they taken down? 

Mr. BLANTON. That was a matter of proof, and I intro- 
duced the facts connected with it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will say to the gentleman that 
the gentleman who is Speaking has just read the statement and 
it is not denied. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is a newspaper report, and you know 
how very erroneous they are. Doctor Wilson would not make 
such a statement about Congress. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. 
suppose. 

The CHAIRMAN. This private debate is out of order. 

The Chair has before him the remarks of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. O'Connor] and will read what has been handed 
to him and will ask the gentleman from Texas whether these 
are the words to which he refers: 


Yours was a “Blantonism,” I 


I will presume to answer it, and I will answer it for my own boys and 
for the boys of America who shall come after us and sit in our places, 
It's a Ne—n deliberate, dastardly canard, And, My God, fallen from 
the lips of a minister of the gospel. 


Mr. BLANTON. They are the words—that it was a das- 
tardly lie. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman need not interpret the 
words. The Chair simply asked whether they are the words 
to which the gentleman referred. 

Mr. BLANTON. They are the ones. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
Texas whether he desires a ruling by the Chair upon his point 
of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask that, under the rules of the House, 
there be submitted to the House the question of whether or 
not they should go into the Recorp. That is the procedure. 
They have been taken down, and they should be reported to 
the House. 

Mr. CRISP. The rule covers the proposition, 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and the Chair should report the words 
to the House for action. 2 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
whether the words say the preacher is a liar, as the gentleman 
from Texas says? 

The CHAIRMAN. No debate is in order upon the meaning 
or the proper interpretation of the word; the words have been 
read. 

The Chair will state that under similar conditions on June 
22, 1922, the Chair made a preliminary decision in Committee 
of the Whole upon a point of order to words which had been 
taken down and to which exception had been taken. The 
Chair will avail himself of that precedent and say that, in the 
opinion of the present occupant of the chair, the words are not 
subject to the point of order. However, under the long practice 
of the House and the precedents it becomes the duty of the 
Chair to report to the House the words to which exception has 
been tuken, and the committee will rise for that purpose. 

Mr. RAMSHPYER. Mr. Chairman, a parlinmentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAMSHYHR. Do I understand that the ruling of the 
Chair is to the effect that when a Member asks that words be 
taken down, however innocent they may be and even though 
they are not unpurliamentary, it becomes the duty of the octu- 
pant of the chair in Committee of the Whole to report them to 
the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unfortunately, that seems to be the effect 
of the precedents. Sections 1257, 1258, and 1259 in volume 2 
of Hinds’ Precedents, pages 808-810, sustain this rule: 


Unparlamentary words spoken in Committee of the Whole are taken 
down and read, whereupon the committee rises and reports them to the 
House. 


Mr, LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, would that be true if the 
gentleman withdrew his request? s 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from Texas withdrew 
his request? 

Mr. MADDEN. Xes. 

The CHAIRMAN. No; there would then be no occasion 
for reporting the words to the House. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then I hope the gentleman from Texas 
will withdraw his request and not take up the time of the 
House. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
tleman from Illinois, I withdraw the request. 
desired may be reached in another way. 


Mr. Chairman, at the request of the gen- | 
I think the end | 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
TON] withdraws his request. Without objection, the gentle- 
man from New York will proceed. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BUDDY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
for a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. Do I understand that as the situation now 
obtains that the committee in session sanctions the remaining 
in the Recorn of the words used irrespective of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee of the Whole has no 
control of the Ruconb, in the opinion of the Chair. If any 
action were to be taken upon the Recorp as made, such action 
would have to be taken in the House. 

Mr, BEED N. I would like to make a suggestion, 
the gentleman from New 
words, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I still maintain it is a lio 
that my predecessors were all drunkards; that is what I am 
stating here. [Applause.] 

Mr. BEEDY. It the gentleman from New York will permit 
me. 

ane CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York 
yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BEEDY. I appreciate the gentleman's feelings and ho 
his the right here to present his yiews, but I would suggest 
the word “untrue” is more becoming in this body than the 
words “dastardly Jie.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
proceed, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Such is the spirit, however, 
gentlemen, that pervades this great question with which we 
are confronted to-day. On both sides we have deliberate and 
malicious exaggeration aud falsehood. No great problem was 
ever solved by such device. Slander and libel of both the 
living and the dead never argued for a great cause. And let 
us not discount the importance and magnitude of this prob- 
lem of complete prohibition. The question is with us. It 18 
paramount—Olympian. It is a fact and not a theory. And 
whether we be willing or not, we must meet it. 

To my mind, and with extreme reluctance to seem to fall 
into the present-day habit of exaggeration, I sincerely belieye 
it is the greatest question which has confronted our Nation. 
Bigger than slavery? I answer yes. That great question 
touched only a comparatively small portion of our people inti- 
mately, while the all-consuming topic of the hour sits at the 
table of every home in our land. 

The great question of TO years ago developed great men 
great champions for and against the institution. This is a time 
for big men. This is the hour for serlous-minded men to step 
forward and grapple with this problem. It has been buffooned; 
it has been burlesqued; it has been hippodromed long enough. 
It has been debated chiefiy by clowns und jesters. 

It has been woven into a garment of “ State rights,” of morals, 
of health, of happiness, of crime, of rum. No such questions, 
gentlemen, are involved. To my mind, the sole question in- 
volved—the one approuch that should be taken by all serious- 
ininded Americaus, leads to the foundations of our Govern- 
ment. Can this thing be in America? Does it violate the 
traditions of our country? If it does not, let us preserve It, let 
us enforce it with all the power at our command, though war 
follow in the wake of its euforcement. But if it is not consistent 
with the true concepts of our heritage—out with the dumned 
spot! Have done with it! 

Somewhere in this grent land of ours there are serious- 
minded men equal to any occasion. So fur practically nonc have 
enlisted on either side. At least but few have accepted u com- 
mission to lead the fight. 

This great problem is not going to be decided by small mon, 
by narrow men, or by demagogues, It is not going to be 
solved by the clergy of our land—uat least, not by a Reverend 
Wilson or a Reyerend Anderson—or by certain other prelates. 
This is a problem of government of a free people, and not one 
principally of morals, Let the clergy stick to its last and keep 
its hands off a question of government. Nor is it a question 
of the tastes or habits or the thirst of any particular race or 
creed. It is a question affecting only Americans, though every 
alien element suffers in its solution. 

Nor is it, gentlemen, fundamentally a question of whether 
we shall be permitted to indulge ourselves in beer or wines 
or whisky. Their elimination or return are unimportant in 
the final analysis, ; 


I hopo 
York will himself strike out the 


gentleman from New York will 
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And let me say, gentlemen, that this great problem is. never 
going to be decided by “ dry“ politicians or “ wet!“ peliticians— 
men who are “wet” or “dry” aceording to the political 
barometer. “Down with drink,” or “ Away with the saloon,” 
or “ We want beer,” are not going to be the battle cries of this 
encounter. When the forces of sane, clear-thinking men take 
their positions in the trenches on either side of this question, 
the call to arms will be “My country, what are your inalien- 
able guarantees?" Did you guararitee for all time under the 
description of “lUberty” the right to eat what we want and 
drink what we want and conduct our intimate personal and 
doinestic affairs us we see best? Did you appoint each suc- 
ceeding generation as trustees. of certain guaranteed rights 
Which must be passed on and must never be surrendered? 

That, gentlemen, is my Own humble interpretation of the re- 
peated utterances of our forefathers. I sincerely believe a 
trust has been placed in our hands which must be handed on 
to the new trustees, irrespective of our personal views. 

I for one do not believe that such shibboleths as ‘ Vote as 
yeu drink” or “Don’t drink wet. and vote dry” are weh- 
considered utterances, I believe they fail to appreciate the 
form of government which we deliberately chose and under 
which we now happily exist. Ours is a representative form 
ef government. A representative who substitutes his personal 
views or tastes or habits for those of his constituents is un- 
worthy of a place in our scheme of government. He does not 
represent. He misrepresents his constituency. He may be as 
personally “dry” as Mahomet, but if his constituency, or the 
people of this entire country, his real constituency, desire the 
return of certain beverages he must vote “ wet” or be forever 
branded as a traitor to the trust imposed in him. And on the 
other hand he may be as personally “wet” as Bacchus, but 
if the people desire real prohibition I for one commend him, 
though he falis prostrate in the well of this Chamber as he 
casts His “dry” vote. 

The difficulty lies, gentlemen, in the sources of proof one 
accepts as to the attitude of his constituency. In passing I 
muy say I am one who believes that on such a question, as 
on most questions, a representative speuks for the entire 
115,600,000 people of this country and not for the few thou- 
sands who vote in his election. Such is my conception of the 
trust imposed in us. We are representatives from New York 
or from Texas or from Geòrgia or from Illinois and not of 
those Commonwealths. It is a geographical description, not a 
limitation of our trust. 

If, for lustance, the straw votes now being taken throughout 
the land led one to Belicve the people of this country as a whole 
desired beer and light wines, he would not be true to his trust 
ir he denied their plea because he believed his iinmediate con- 
stitnency was “ dry.” 

But what are the proofs so commonly and reliably accepted 
by many Members us to whether or not their immediate con- 
ptituency or the country is “dry”? There must be proofs to 
justify our position. I am confident no man here is so pre- 
sumptive as to act on his own personal inclination or his own 
attitude toward drink or to apply intuition to the solution of 
such a great problem. Is it the attitude of his immediate 
constituency, prior to 1919, toward State prohibition or county 
prohibition or local option? I fear so. But what a worthless 
criterion, what a fallucigus precedent upon which to predicate 
a Nutlon's desire for national prohibition! Prohibition, as we 
know it now and as we have it enacted into law, in reality pro- 
hibits, proseriles, and prevents the drinking of liquor. State 
or county prohibition or local option were far different. They 
reully regulated its sale. They did not prevent its consump- 
tion. Those local enactments did not say, even by indirection, 
“Thou shalt not drink.“ But that is in effect what national 
prohibition says to our people to-day. Can that be said to 
the people of this, a free country, without the grossest viola- 
tion of the traditions of our past? That fs the question. 
Was that possibility in the minds of the electorate which years 
ngo voted for State prohibition or loenl option? I am confi- 
dent it was not. It is to take the easiest way—perhaps to sat- 
isfy one’s personal inclination—to rely on those ancient proofs 
which were based upon entirely different considerations. No 
one ever wanted a saloon underneath his dwelling. But a vote 
to eliminate the saloon was not a yote to invade the sanctum 
of the home and take the glass of beer off the table. 

Let us then, genticmen, coolly and sanely establish, for the 
first time, I maintain, whether the people of our country do 
desire now—now, I repeat—the continuation of the present 
restrictions. Choose your weapons, If you doubt the credi- 
bility of the present straw votes, be sportsmen and provide 
an indisputable method of ascertaining the people's will. And 
once it is ascertained, abide by it though all the forces of per- 
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sonal preference or pressure from the high or from the lowly 
would swerve you from your course. i 

The issue is here. The die is cast. Let us meet it now, as 
brave men intrusted with the destinies of a Nation. We can 
not Ionger postpone the decision. If not this year, it may have 
to be met next year, and surely not later than the national 
elections of 1928 the contending forces in this great struggle 
will meet at Phillippi. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I am taking the 
liberty of proposing a modification of the rules of the House, 
and in order that it may be carefully considered, I am suggest- 
ing that if the change is made it shall not become effective 
until March 3, 1927, which is the day before the Sixty-ninth 
Congress. will end. I ask that the resolution, which I have 
offered this morning, and which is brief, may be printed in the 
Recorp for the information of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that his proposed resolution may be printed in 
the Recorp for the information of the House. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection, 

The resolution referred to follows: 


Resotved, ctc., That the rules be amended as follows: 

Rule X. Strike out clauses 37 to 46, Inclusive, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“37. On expenditures: in the executſye departments and independ- 
ent offices and establishments, to consist of 21 members.“ 6 

Rule XI. Strike cut clauses 36 to 46, inclusive, and fnsert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“36, To matters geucrally affecting the condition of the business of 
the several executive departments, Independent offices, and establish- 
ments; the examination of the accounts and expenditures and the 
manner of keeping the same; the economy, justness, and correctness 
of such expenditures; thelr conformity with appropriation laws; the 
proper application of public moneys; the security of the Government 
against unjust and extravagant demands; retrenchment; the enforce- 
ment of the payment of moneys due the United States; and the 
economy and accountability of public officers—to the committee on 
expenditures in the executive departments, Independent offices, and 
establishments.” 

Src. 2 This resolution shall take effect on March 3, 1027, 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Rule X enumerates the present 
standing committees. This enumeration includes, and has for 
n long time included, 10 committees, consisting of seyen mem- 
bers each, which are vested with authority relative to expendi- 
tures in the several 10 departments. For instance, one of these 
committees is called the Committee on Expenditures in the 
State Department.” The other committees are similarly desig- 
nated. In addition to these 10 committees is a committee, also 
consisting of seven members, which has authority relative to 
expenditures for publie buildings. 

The resolution proposes the elimination of the 11 small com- 
mittees mentioned and the substitution therefor of a single 
committee, consisting of 21 members, designated as “the com- 
mittee on expenditures in the executive departments and 
independent offices and establishments.” It is contemplated 
that there shall be conferred on the committee to be created 
all the jurisdiction possessed by the existing small committees 
and, beyond that, authority to consider matters touching the 
conduct of the business of the departments and other Goyern- 
ment agencies. There will be advantage in the enlargement of 
the jurisdiction, but there will be obyious other adyantages 
resulting from the change. Under the present plan the small 
committees function separately, when often a comprehensive 
method of procedure is needed applying to more than one de- 
partment. Under the present plan none of the small commit- 
tees hns any relation to several independent offices and estah- 
lishments which have been set up in recent years. 

There is not the slightest disrespect to any of the small com- 
mittees intended, but I say that ordinarily, in the nature of 
things, they are able to do little toward peinting the way to 
the general improvement of the governmental sitnation In test- 
ing the wisdom of legislation that applies to the administra- 
tion of the laws and in making sure that the theories and 
requirements of statutes that are enacted are fully and faith- 
fully carried out. If a strong, virile committee, endewed with 
the necessary powers, is brought into being, it would be in the 
direction of placing Congress in closer and more helpful con- 
tact with the executive branch of the Government, and better. 
enable it to know, with respect to personnel, efficiency, and so 
forth, how the work of the Government is being done. Among 
the establishments within the scope of this contact would be 
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the Bureau of the Budget, and perhaps it would not be going 
too far to claim that the creation of such a committee as is 
designed will in a sense round out the Budget system, which 
we are inclined now and then to criticize, but which I believe 
is here to stay. I will now be glad to yield to the distinguished 
ehairman of the Committee on Appropriations and let him 
State his opinion on this proposed amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to do it. 
When I was first made chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priutions we had to put the Budget into effect. I soon dis- 
covered that the Budget act, although one of the most im- 
portant pieces of legislation ever enacted, had just this one 
shortcoming, as I saw. In an article which I wrote after my 


first year's: experience for the Saturday Evening Post I out- 


lined what I thought was needed to complete the circle of de- 
fense—if I may put it that way—of the Treasury of the: United 
States. 

We have, as the gentleman from Virginia has said, 11 com- 
mittees on expenditures in the different departments. They 
have very wide jurisdiction. I suppose there is no committee 
in the House that has so broad jurisdiction as do these com- 
mnittees on expenditures. They have the power to send for 
persons and papers, documents of all kinds from the depart- 
ments over which they have jurisdiction, and to investigate 
uot ouly the details ef every expenditure, but they have the 
power to investigate the legality of every expenditure, They 
conid, if they would, supply the House with information which 
would be invaluable, but they never have, except in one or 
two rare instances. 

Unfortunately the committees on expenditures usually are 
manned by men of the same political faith as the administra- 
tion, and they do not want to investigate their own adminis- 
tration, They have the power to do it if they would. 

J reeall that in the past one man made a great national 
repntation by his work as chairman of one of these small 
committees. Ile impeached the Secretary of War for mal- 
feasance in office; he showed: up the rottenness of expenditure 
and made himself a name that was known all over the United 
States. He was later on elected. governor of his State, a Sena- 
tor from his State; and liyed in the eyes of the American 
people until he grew old and passed on. 

The proposal suggested in the amendment offered to the 
rales by the gentleman from Virginia would provide a new 
agency to cooperate with the agency already created by the 
Budget. It would, of course, abolish the 11 small committees. 
That might not be so easy, because those, who are assigned to 
duties on those committees would be jealous of their rights. 
But it would assign to duty 21 men, if the rules were amended 
to permit of the suggestion, who would act in conjunction with 
the Appropriations Committee and with the Ways and Means 
Committee and also with the Comptroller General of the United 
States. They would fill in a missing link; they would have the 
power to investigate, to ascertain the legitimacy of the expendi- 
ture, and ascertain whether or not the expenditure was being 
made according to law, whether they were being made ex- 
travagantly or conservatively, whether wisely or unwisely; and 
they would be able to supplement information which neither 
the Comptroller General nor the Appropriations Committee is 
now able to obtain because of the pressing business which 
pushes them forward to the conclusion of the problems that 
confront them. They would supply information which we are 
now unable to get and upon which I think many financial 
reforms might be had. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. CHINDBLOM). The Chair understands 
that the gentleman: from Illinois is speaking in the time of the 
gentleman from Virginia, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia has still 
aye minutes remaining, but has yielded: to the gentleman from 

UHinols. ; 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I agree with the gentleman; but 
is: not basically the trouble that the committees do not perform 
their duties under the present rule? 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Would it not be: better if the 
committees were to remain as they are and perform their 
duties than to haye a big committee that would have to be 
subdivided? 

Mr. MADDEN, I think it would be easier to have the work 
comprehensively done under one head. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If they always had a head like 
the gentleman from IIIinois I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. If they had a head of large experience and 
integrity—of course, it all depends on the men. 
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Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: Is it not quite as important to 
check up the appropriations: and see that they are properly 
expended as it is to scrutinize them in the beginning? 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I hold in my hand a clipping in 
which it is reported that the Comptroller General had to stop 
the Navy from spending $25,000 which it proposed to offer in 
the form of a prize for an airplane landing. Of course, that 
evidently was for a purpose that Congress never intended it 
should be spent, and yet if we sit here and let the departments 
spend money for purposes for which we do not appropriate, we 
Beane as well not scrutinize the appropriations in the begin- 
ning. ~ 

Mr. MADDEN. I was just going to say in reply to the gen- 
tleman's statement, to which I agree in toto, that the best 
agency that has ever been created in the Government is the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I think one of the best. 

Mr. MADDEN. And the reason why it is so good is that he 
is beyond the power of the President or anybody else to dis- 
charge, that he can not be removed except by act of Congress, 
that he can only be discharged then for certain specified’ causes, 
that he can not be reappointed at the end of his 15-yenr period 
of service. All these things give him au independence, whereas 
up to the time that that agency was created we had what was 
known as the Comptroller of the Treasury. There were six 
auditing agencies, one for each of certain subdivisions of the 
Government; that is, the War and Navy cach had one, the: 
Post Office one, and so on. In any event there were six, and 
the Comptroller of the Treasury had the power to decide ques- 
tions on appeal. If he did not decide these questions the way 
the administration wanted them decided, frequently the Presi- 
dent would remove him until he got a man who would decide 
them in that way. This man has never decided them in that 
way, and I do not know that anybody has ever asked him to 
do if, but If somebody did, he would not do it, and if he is 
unpopular it is because he has been living up to-the rigid letter 
of the law. [Applause.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: Mr. Chairman, I thoroughly 
agree with the gentleman in general as to the yalue of the 
Comptroller General. I was interested in the suggestion of the 
gentleman that under the old system, unless he ruled as the 
administration wanted, there was a certain feeling that he 
would lose his job. 

Mr. MADDEN. And he would lose it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And I was interested in the gen- 
tleman’s statement made a while ago that these committees 
are always composed of the ruling majority and have hereto- 
fore been more or less indifferent. What does the gentleman 
think of this proposition: To so amend the rules that this pro- 
posed committee which the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Moors] seeks to have created, this one great committee on 
expenditures, shall be composed of a majority of the minority 
party? The committee would then be actuated by no desire to 
conceal anything. If the appropriation was properly expended, 
it could find nothing wrong; if improperly expended, it would 
have an incentive to expose it. 

Mr, MADDEN. That would not hurt my feelings at all. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I am serious about it. 

Mr. MADDEN. And so am I. That would not hurt my 
feelings at all. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does not the gentleman belteve 
that would be carrying into the legislative machine the same 
principle that. we have put into the office of the Comptroller 
General? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; the more investigating power you have, 
the better it would suit me, because I believe the Government 
ought to be kept as clean as the hound's tooth everywhere 
[applause], and there ought not to be any politics in the 
finances of the Goyernment under any circumstances or under 
any party. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I am glad to yield to the gentleman 
in whose time I am speaking. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. With reference to the question 
put by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Connarry], does not 
the gentleman think that it is simply impossible to have 11 
committees, not coordinated in any way, do the same effective 
work that might be done by a single committee? 

Mr. MADDEN. I just said in answer to the gentleman from 
Texas that I thought one directing head of a lot of subcom- 
mittees would be much more effective than 11 committees 
acting as independent entities. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The present plan is very much 
like the plan that was thought of when the Greeks were ar 
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ranging to fight the Battle of Marathon, when there were, I 
believe, 10 generals of equal authority; but finally it was 
decided that the only sensible thing to do was to choose a single 
general, and they chose Miltiades, and the army won a victory. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And I will say in that connection 
that Miltiades, after he was appointed, defeated his enemies: 
ut, being in the minority, I do not care to make Miltindes too 
strong, if the committee is to be controlled by the dominant 
party. That is why it would be wise to give the minority con- 
trol of the committee. [Laughter.] The disposition of the com- 
mittees at present is to refuse to inyestigate themselves or 
their own party. To strengthen that disposition by merging the 
power into one chairman will make it easier not to investigate 
unless the minority controls the committee. However, what 
I stated was not in eriticism of the plan of the gentleman 
from Virginia, but rather in approval and to try to point out 
thut the reason for this condition is that these committees 


haye not performed their duty and will not perform their duty, | 


except possibly to appoint a chairman and a clerk and a porter, 

Mr. MADDEN. It depends a great deal upon the man who 
is the chairman. A man of industry, a man of undoubted cour- 
age—I shall not say integrity, for all have that—could not 
fail to make a record if he would go to work, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The difficulty seems to be in the system, 
whether we have 11 committees or 1 big committee. The 
trouble js not in the integrity or the fear of the chairman 
of the committee, but it is the custom, it is the practice not 
to incur the displeasure of one’s party leaders, whether in the 
House or in the administration. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, that has never bothered me at all. I 
have never thought about that. I have done the thing that I 
ought to do aecording to my own conscience, and 1 never 
cared whether the party leaders believed in it or not. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And so did I, and look what happened 
to me. [Laughter.] 
Mr. MADDEN. 
false gods and got himself elected by another purty. The 
trouble with the gentleman was that he would not play the 

game at all. 

There is no polities as good as independent honesty. [Ap- 
plause.| If you are not inclined to play politics and do the 


work without fear or favor for anybody, deal with facts in- | 


stead of favors, with facts instead of influence, there will be 
nothing to do with polities. Everybody will be for you. 

Mr. BEEDX. 
the gentleman from Texas has suggested that the probable 
cause of the suggestion of the gentleman from Virginia is the 
fact that these committees did not do any of the work sup- 


posed to be allotted to them except to appoint clerks and | 


quarters 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I said perhaps. 
Mr. BEEDY. My understanding, and I believe I am chair- 
man of one of these committees, is that they have no clerks, 


I know, but the gentleman rushed oft after | 


If the gentleman will yield for a moment, | 
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no quarters, and the whole framework of the thing is so ar- | 
on the exchange at the time of 4 to 1. That is, for every bale of 


ranged they are not supposed to do anything. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; they are to do work. They can do it 
if they want to do it, and if you will undertake to do it you 
will be supplied with the facilities to do it, 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 min- 
utes to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. HARE]. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, since Congress convened last 
December I have listened with a great deal of interest to a 
number of very able and eloquent speeches wherein various 
subjects under consideration have been discussed in a most 
instructive and edifying manner. Notably among these were a 
number of men who gaye special attention to economic phases 
of agriculture or problems in which the farmers of the country 
are (directly. interested. Some have pictured in rather glowing 
terms the unusual prosperity prevailing among those engaged 
in this most wonderful and productive industry. On the other 
hand, quite a number have been able to see agricultural con- 
ditions from another angle, and have shown that there is no 
general prosperity among farmers, buf, to the contrary, they 
are in the midst of adversity and discontentment, many of 
whom are experiencing the hardest times of their lives. Of 
course, those who have been able to see the farmer with noth- 
ing but overflowing barns and swollen bank accounts are satis- 
fied to let him alone; let him enjoy himself; let him continue 
in this period of prosperity, and consider it unwise to suggest 
or recommend any changes in governmental activities affecting 
his interest. It is also worthy of note to observe that those 
who have seen the farmer’s condition from the other angle 


The time of the gentleman from Virginia | 
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and pictured him as being in a most deplorable condition haye 
not succeeding in bringing before Congress for consideration 
any definite or concrete plan for his relief. nor has any com- 
mittee presented any well defined and definite way by which 
he could extricate himself from economic bondage. The only 
thing done so far was to pass what is known as the agricul- 
tural cooperative bill, which, in effect, says to the farmer, 
“Take hold of your own boot straps and lift yourself out of 
the mire.” 

Another significant feature about the speeches referred to is 
that, while most of them refer to the wheat growers of Kan- 
sas, the corn growers of Iowa, or the cattle raisers of Texas, 
it has not been my good fortune to hear anyone speak specially 
in behalf of that great class of farmers who grow cotton; that 
class that contributes so much to our national wealth and fur- 
nishes a product that is so vital in maintaining our balance of 
trade in favor of exports, without which we would be a debtor 
instead of a creditor nation. It is not my purpose to speak 
at this time of agricultural conditions in those sections in which 
I am not familiar, and I do not want to appear too pessimistic 
as to the conditions in my own State, but if I have properly 
analyzed the condition of the cotton farmer in South Carolina 
he is not enjoying that high degree of prosperity which our 
President and others accord to agriculture generally, and when 
I observe from a report of the Bureau of the Census that 27 
per cent of the farms in the 10 leading cotton-growing States 
are under mortgage I am confirmed in the belief that very 
little prosperity prevails in the Cotton Belt. And when I take 
the same report and find that 46.5 per cent of the farms of 
Kansas; 46.2 per cent of those of Missouri; 54.2 per cent of the 
farms of Iowa; 52.4 per cent of those of Minnesota; 59.1 per 
cent of those of Wisconsin; 71 per cent in North Dakota; 57 
per cent in South Dakota; 37.5 per cent of those in Indiana, I 
am forced to the conclusion that there is really no prosperity 
in those States engaged primarily in agriculture, but they are, 
on the contrary, in helpless and almost hopeless condition un- 
less they receive substantial aid some way or other. In my 
State the farmer is confronted with the most serious labor 
problem in many years, probably in history, for never before 
was farm labor as demoralized and as undependable as to-day, 
After the farmer makes his contract for labor, makes adyances 
to the laborer, and purchases the necessary amount of fer- 
tilizers he has no assurance whatever that the laborer will ex- 
ecute his contract, and the records in my district show for the 
past four years an average of 15 out of every 100 have breached 
the contract after farm operations were begun, leaving an in- 
debtedness to the landlord of an average of $150 in addition to 
the cost of fertilizers, and no one to complete the cultivation 
of the crop. Furthermore, the farmer is being charged unfair, 
unjust, and exorbitant prices fixed by the large fertilizer manu- 
facturers in violation of a law enacted by this Congress, yet 
they are permitted to go untouched, undisturbed, and unharmed. 
Then at gathering or harvest time the capitalists and specu- 
lators in Liyerpool—a forelgn city in a foreign land—determine 
and fix the price of his American-grown product, aud then those 
who are classed as gamblers and speculators sell or raftle it off 


cotton grown they sell or place four or more on the market, 
making the apparent supply four times as large as the actual, 
However, it will not do him any good to simply recite his ills 
and prescribe no remedy. I think it proper, therefore, to call 
attention at this time to a plan which I suggest and is incor- 
porated in bill H. R. 7288, which I introduced some time ago 
and has been referred to the proper committee. 

I desire to say at the outset that the bill contains two distinct 
provisions, two distinct purposes, and one incidental purpose. 

In the first place, it provides that the Secretary of War be 
authorized and directed to purchase not less than 100,000 bales 
of cotton annually for the next 10 years, the same to be held 
in reserye as a munition of war, the total of such purchases on 
hand at any one time not to exceed 3,000,000 bales. The other 
provision is that the Secretary of War, with the joint und con- 
current advice of the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary 
of Agriculture, shall in case of emergency have the right to 
dispose of so much of the reserves as not to reduce the supply 
to less than 100,000 bales, the conditions under which such 
sales may be made being set forth in the bill. 


PURPOSES OF THE BILL 


The primary purpose of the bill is to provide a sufficient and 
necessary reserve as a munition in case of war. 

The second purpose is to furnish or supply the Government 
with an instrument or agency to be used in obtaining conces- 
sions from foreign countries in the reduction of monopolistic 
prices our people and industries are now required to pay on 
eertain commodities, 
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The third purpose is to remove from the channels of trade 
a large part of the surplus of one of the greatest agricultural 
crops. grown ih the United States, which should result in a 
just and stabilized price to the farmer for his product, to- 
gether with a fair and living wage for his labor. 

The principle on which this legislation is based is fundamen- 
taliy sound and one long practiced by our Government, for it 
has long been our practice to prepare for war in time of peace 
hy maintaining and keeping on hand a supply of munitions in 
reserve, although it has not been the policy to hold cotton in 
reserye as a munitions of war, even though it is considered 
absolutely necessary and indispensable. My understanding is 
that the War Department is now well supplied with many 
necessary munitions of war, although there are some essentials 
not in stock, and cotton is one of them. It is my further under- 
st#nding that cotton is now recognized by military experts as 
essential in waging or carrying on a successful war as any 
other munitions generally used. For the last three-quarters 
of a century cotton has been looked upon in time of war very 
much in the same way as guns, explosives, and other munitions, 
and in recent years it has been declared a contraband just as 
much so as if it were shot and shell. In support of this state- 
ment I wish to quote an interview with Viscount Milner re- 
ported in the New York Times August 21, 1915, which is as 
follows: 


“You ask mo," says Lord Milner, “Whether the declaration of cot- 
ton as contraband is justified. I am not a lawyer, but I should have 
thought It was quite clear that any of the belligerents nowadays was 
entitled to declare cotton as contraband. Lists of contraband articles 
vary necessarily with every war, but tue broad principle is clear 
enough. Anything may be declared contraband which is essential to 
a belligerent for the continuance of the war. It is quite true that 
considerable donbt has existed until this war as to whether cotton 
comes within the category. But the present war has shown that the 
successful conduct of military operations requires an enormous con- 
sumption of munitions of all kinds, and since cotton is the basis of 
Almost all propulsive explosives in actual use, vast quantities of cotton 
kave to be employed and are in fact indispensable to a belligerent. In 
short, cotton is now just as essential a part of munitions of war as 

ere in the old days the component parts of gunpowder or the raw 
materials from which ships or cannon were made.” 


To show that cotton was indispensable and was used as a 
munition to a very great extent in the recent World War, I 
desire to quote from a report furnished by the Bureau of the 
Census showing the quantity of cotton fiber consumed in the 
manufacture of explosives alone. 


The demand— 

Says the report— 
for guncotton, smokeless powder, and absorbent cotton to meet the 
needs of the warring nations has been such as to affect the cotton situa- 
tion appreciably. Importance of reliable information as to the quantity 
of fiber consumed in the manufacture of these products lead Congress 
to make provision for the collection of such statistics, The act ap- 
proyed August 7, 1916, reqnires the Bureau of the Census to collect 
data as to the several kinds of cotton fiber used in the manufacture 
of guncotton and explosives of all kinds during the calendar year 1015 
and cach quarter thereafter, 

COTTON USED IN Rxrtostyns 


The manufacture of smokeless powders at the present time requires 
a considerable quantity of cotton fiber. Guncotton, ‘technically known 
as nitrocellulose, obtained by nitration of cellulose, forms the principal 
ingredient of these powders, The purest form of cellulose and this 
fiber is used almost exclusively in the manufacture of guncotton. The 
quantity of bleached cotton fiber consumed in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives during the calendar year 1915 was 244,003 bales, 583,610 
bales in 1916, and 137,308 during the first quarter of 1917, the largest 
amount for any preceding quarter. 


Further on the report says: 


Before the cotton fiber can be used in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives It is necessary that it be thoroughly cleaned and purified. In 
some instances the nranufacturers of explosives have installed ma- 
chinery for this purpose, but the majority of them purchase the fiber 
in the bleached and purified condition. Owing to this fact, it is im- 
practicable to obtain data showing tho quantity of unbleached cotton, 
linters, hull fiber, and waste used in this manufacture. In bleaching 
and purifying for nitrating purposes there is considerable loss, depend - 
ing on the condition of the raw fiber, some stock being quite clean and 
some very trashy. However, it would appear from the information at 
hand that the loss in preparing linters and hull fiber from the wrapped 
and fron-bound bale to the purified material as used in nitration 18 
between 30 per cent and 40 per cent. Based on an average loss of 
85 per cent, tlie gross weight of unbleached cotton fiber used in the 
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manufacture of explosives in the United Statos during the calendar 
year 1916 was 898,000 bales, 


It is seen, therefore, in 1916, the year before we entered the 
war, that the United States consumed nearly 1,000,000 bales in 
the manufacture of explosives alone. The Director .of the 
Census Bureau advises that data are not available showing 
the amount used or consumed in 1917 and 1918, for the reason 
that the collection and publication of such information was dis- 
continued at the request of the Navy Department in order that 
the enemy might not be furnished with information which 
would be of value in making war upon this country. However, 
it is reasonable to assume that we continued to manufacture 
explosives to as great extent in 1017 and 1918, while the war 
was on, as we did in 1916, the year before we entered the war. 
It so, then a reasonable estimate would be that we consumed 
at least 3,000,000 bales of cotton during the war in the manu- 
facture of explosives alone; and if we consumed more in 1917 
and 1918 than we did in 1916, which is also a reasonable as- 
sumption, it is not unlikely that the United States consumed 
upward of 4,000,000 bales during the recent war. It is obvious, 
therefore, that cotton is indispensable in case of war; and if 
we are golug to maintain an Army and Navy and be reason- 
ably prepared for any emergency, we must have a sufficient 
quantity of munitions in reserve; and as cotton is absolutely 
indispensable as a munition, it is essential that the War De- 
partment be required to maintain a reasonable supply at all 
times. Suppose the World War had been delayed four years 
and come on us in 1921, when we had a production of less than 
8,000,000 bales—we would not have had enough cotton to have 
met our domestice requirements and furnished our Army and 
Navy with munitions enough to have sufficiently and success- 
fully carried on our military operations. 

We find, even with the large crop produced in 1917 and the 
large surplus on hand, our military officers were apprehensive 
that the supply would not be sufficient to meet our military 
demands. And this statement is predicated on information 
found in a report of the Assistant Secretary of War issued in 
1919, showing use of munitions in 1917 and 1918. On page 106 
is found this statement: 


The first step taken In the endeavor to meet the need for raw ma- 
terial was an attempt to provide a substitute for cellulose in case a 
shortage of cotton should render its use necessary. 


In other words, gentlemen, we find our Goyernnient in 1917, 
immediately after entering the war, preparing to make a sub- 
stitute for cotton to be used in the manufacture of explosives, 
and these steps were made necessary because our Government 
had failed in time of peace to provide a sufficient and neces- 
sary amount of cotton in reserve as a munition. They felt 
that there was not enough cotton available to meet the de- 
mands, and they knew that if we did not have it there was no 
chance to get it from anyone else, and for these reasons they 
took steps to find a substitute. Therefore, from the standpoint 
of preparedness and military economy, our War Department 
should have on hand at all times a sufficient supply of cotton 
to meet any emergency that may arise. 

It may be suggested that since we have agreed to enter the 
World Court we should be in a position to reduce our supply of 
munitions and dispense with some altogether. Permit me to 
say in reply to such a suggestion that I yield to no one as hay- 
iug a greater desire for permanent peace; yet I am not one of 
those who believe we have reached that period longed for by 
the poet: 

When war drums shall throb no longer, 
And the battle fag be furled 

In the parliament of man, 
The federation of the world. 


On the contrary, I believe that so long as the sun remains 
inclined 23½ to the axis of this old earth and continues to 
assert his accredited influence on the life and character of man- | 
kind there will be people of such different ideals of government 
and civilization that there will be wars and rumors of wars, 
and I believe further that we should always be reasonably pre- 
pared for such emergencies. And I submit that if this bill 
were enacted into law it would demonstrate a high degree of 
wisdom and at the same time supply an indispensable military 
necessity. 


COTTON RESERVE USED AS LEVERAGE von MORE SATISFACTORY TRADE 
RELATIONS WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


However, it matters not how great the necessity may be for 
us to maintain cotton in reserve as a military necessity, this 
is not the only good reason why this bill should be enacted 
into law, and the reason is urgent and calls for immediate 
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action. We are advised by one of our executive departments, 
the Secretary of Commerce, that foreign combinations are fix- 
ing prices on raw materials imported into the United States 
and that these combinations have the support and indorsement 
of their governments. It appears further that these combina- 
tions for price fixing apply exclusively to those commodities in 
which these foreign countries have a complete monopoly. If 
it is true that the conibinations are encouraged and supported 
by these governments I feel that it is only right and proper 
that our Government should exercise a corresponding pre- 
rogative and emulate their example, or as some one has said, 
“fight the devil with his own fire.’ We have a natural 
monopoly in cotton and, if properly managed, we should cer- 
tainly be able to demand fair und just trade relations with 
any of the foreign countries supporting and upholding the 
monopolistic combinations demanding and extracting from our 
people such enormous bounties on rubber, nitrates, potash, and 
a number of other commodities not found naturally in this 
country. 

In a statement issued recently by the Secretary of Commerce, 
the British East Indies produce about 70 per cent of the world's 
supply of rubber, and that the United States consumes about 
70 per cent of the world’s production. It is reported further 
that practically all of our rubber imports are from these 
British possessions and that the British Government is largely 
or partly responsible for the price of rubber going from an 
admitted “fair” price of 30 or 35 cents per pound to as high 
as $1.20 per pound, the purpose being to retaliate against the 
policy of our Goyernment in levying a tariff on articles imported 
from British possessions to the United States, or for the pur- 
pose of collecting from the people of the United States a sufli- 
cient amount to pay Great Britain's war debt. Let the purpose 
be what it may, the point I am making is that foreign combina- 
tions are fixing unfair, unjust, and excessiye prices on com- 
modities that we must necessarily purchase abroad and that 
such combinations are the products of legislation designed 
specifically to compel the American people to pay monopolistic 
prices for things wo do not produce. 

I again call upon the Secretary of Commerce to be a witness 
in this matter, and refer to a statement he made some time 
ago, in which he declared that our year’s supply of rubber 
for the year 1926 ut a price declared to be “fair” by a price- 
fixing body would cost approximately $324,000,000, but if the 
prevailing price for December, 1925, should prevail throughout 
1926 it will cost us $990,000,000, or $666,000,000 in excess of a 
“fair” price. At this rate our contributions as a bounty or 
tribute to foreign combinations would be enough to buy the 
entire surplus of our wheat and cotton crops for 1925, and we 
could afford to do so and dump both into the ocean, and the 
public would be just as well off, because the $666,000,000 bave 
gone, or will go, into foreign hands, uot in exchange for yalue 
received but in the way of excess price or tribute money over 
und above a price representing actual value. Remember, gen- 
tlemen, this is on rubber alone. Testifying before a committee 
here a few weeks ago, the Secretary of Commerce said that 
the estimated total amount to be paid by the United States 
during this year in the way of excess prices on rubber, pot- 
ash, nitrates, and other commodities would approximate 
$1,200,000,000. 

He goes further and says that 


The rising prices in some of these commodities haye penetrated into 
every household in the United States. Every family budget is penal- 
ized. Further than that, they bave thrown our industries into 
jeopardy. No industrial consumer of these commodities can rely upon 
his own judgment as to the conduct of his business when the policies 
of government officials in some forcign countries dictate his destinies. 


But the tragedy of the situation is summarized when he 
says: 

We are now subject to the full result of this monopoly action and we 
have no machinery of adequate defense. 


Think of it, gentlemen, here we ure representing the greatest 
Republic on earth, the greatest people on earth, the greatest 
Govermment on earth, with the greatest natural monopoly on 
earth, and then say, “ We have no machinery of adequate de- 
fense.” If you will pass this bill and take 3,000,000 bales of 
cotton out of the channels of trade you will see whether or not 
we have sufficient machinery Tor udequate defense. 

My colleague [Mr. Furmenr], in a speech on this floor a few 
days ago, stated that we paid tothe Chilean Government in 1925 
the sum of $150,560,000 as a bounty on nitrates alone, and I am 
advised by the Department of Commerce that we paid in excess 
of a fair price on rubber and coffee $494,688,000 in 1924, and 
the estimate for this year, 1926, is that we will pay approxi- 
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mutely $1,000,000,000 on these two commodities, each of which 
enters into practically every home in the United States, and 
every fumily, therefore, is called upon to contribute to this 
enormous bounty. Yet we are told that “we have no machin- 
ery of adequate defense.” : 

Gentlemen, the situation reminds me of a 300-pound father 
standing more than 6 feet in his shoes with a half dozen or 
more of his own children nestling at his feet. As he stands 
empty hunded and looks down on them he sees the pygmy 
children of his alien neighbors walk up and take the bread 
from the hands of his helpless offspring; he watches as they 
remove the shoes from their feet and clothes from their 
backs, leaving them cold, hungry, and naked; and while his 
own flesh and blood are writhing in pain and begging their 
giant father for bread he is untouched and unmoved by their 
cries of misery further than to say, “I am sorry for vou. 
These pygmies should not be so cruel and treat you so 
harshly.” What would you think of a father like that? 
I believe the blood of your veins would run hot at such a pic- 
ture; you would rise in your righteous indignation and use 
your every effort to reach the indifferent and inconsiderate 
father and resister your protest with all the force you could 
command by applying the tip end of your boot to his putrid 
or petrified anatomy. Think of it, gentlemen; the greatest 
Nation on earth, with the greatest Government under the 
shining canopy of heaven, standing by with empty hands, 
watching its own peuple as they are robbed of their food and 
clothing to the extent of over a billion dollars a year by 
being foreed to pay tribute to foreign combinations upheld, 
supported, and maintained by their foreign governments, and 
yet it is untouched and unmoved further than to say, “I 
am very sorry for you, but we have no machinery for adequate 
defense.” 

It has been said that a fair exchange is no robbery, But 
it is not a fair exchange when the cotton farmer has furnished 
Great Britain with cotton at 20 cents per pound and take 
rubber in exchange at 85 cents per pound, or 50 cents per 
pound over and above the cost of production and a reasonable 
profit in addition. What do you suppose Great Britain would 
do if Congress should pass a law so we could exiuct from 
her people $1 per pound for our cotton? Do you think she 
would calmly consent to such a procedure? No; she would 
not, and I would be afraid to hazard a guess to what ex- 
tremes she would resort to have such a policy corrected. 

This is the situation that confronts us and one that makes 
it absolutely necessary for us to take whatever steps are neces- 
sary to protect the interests or our own people regardless of 
that disregarded idea about international or reciprocal business 
courtesies. I for one um unwilling to calmly surrender or 
sacrifice the financial interests and general welfare of our 
people simply to avoid the possibility of a trade war or to 
maintain what is generally termed friendly trade relations, I 
believe in reciprocal trade relations. I believe in being cour- 
teous to other nations and other governments, both in a politi- 
cal and business way, but a proffered courtesy unsupported by 
dignity and courage enough to demand its recognition is gen- 
erally a courtesy that will be unnoticed, ignored, unappreciated, 
disregarded, and trampled underfoot, just as is being done 
to-day by foreign combinations and foreign governments, Ap- 
parently we have nothing to gain by remaining sileut but fur- 
ther and continued exploitations. I have always had a most 
profoutid respect and admiration for the character and ability 
of the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover, but I am disposed 
to disagree with his suggestion as to the solution of this great 
international problem when he recommemls that our Govern- 
ment take no action in the matter further than to insist on the 
American people to economize to such an extent that there 
may be oply a minimum demand for these commodities, In 
other words, I gather from his suggestions that, instead of 
buying a new automobile tire, the owner should go to the old 
scrap heaps made during the war, dig out the discarded tires, 
aud use them. Instead of buying fertilizers the farmer should 
rake the burnt-oyer woods for hickory ashes and use them in 
place of potash; the housewife should use sassafras tea or 
drink branch water instead of coffee; and the motherless babe 
should be forced to remove the rubber nipple from the hygeia 
nursing bottle and substitute therefor the ragged and dirty 
“sugar tit“ of former days. I believe we could well economize 
in nearly all of our social and business activities. As a matter 
of fact, I believe that extravagance is the besetting sip of the 
American people, including the President of the United States 
and the American Congress. But I believe in economy us a 
virtue, just as truth and honesty; but I do not believe in forcing 
the American people to exercise this virtue any more than I 
believe in issuing a mandate requiring them to be honest and 
tell the truth. I am not in fuvor of requiring the American 
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people to exercise such niggardly economy in order to solve a 
great problem that their Government should solve for them, 

Mr. BOYLAN. ‘Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. BOYLAN. There are two points I would like the gen- 
telman to be good enough to clear up. One is the gentleman 
stated that the Secretary of War should take 100,000 bales of 
cotton a year. Now, does the gentleman know how much cotton 
a year the Army uses? 

Mr. HARE. I stated at the beginning we did not know ex- 
cept in time of war. During 1916, 1917, and 1918 we consumed 
in the United States, according to the report and information 
obtained from the Bureau of the Census, upward of 4,000,000 
bates. 

Mr. BOYLAN. During that period? 

Mr. HARE. During that period of three years. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Another question, if the gentleman will 
yield. Under what plan does the gentleman propose to use 
the cotton as a retaliatory feature against foreign countries? 

Mr. HARE. I will reach that in a few minutes; but I might 
answer by saying this. If we would adopt the same policy 
Brazil did in reference to coffee, if we win take 3,000,000 bales 
surplus cotton out of the channels of trade, this being a com- 
modity very much in demand and needed by the British Goy- 
ernment and the other foreign governments who are supporting 
these combinations and demanding excessive and monopolistic 
prices, it would not be long before this cotton would be in such 
n demand that they would be making overtures to representa- 
tives of our Government for more definite und more reciprocal 
trade relations with foreign countries. 

In other words, we should not be required to act like lambs, 
timorously walk up and lick salt from the generous hand of 
foreign combinations, and then wall our eyes heavenward like 
à dying calf and thank God for the privilege. No, sir! The 
American people have never eaten from the generous hand of 
anyone, and, if I have formed a proper estimate or conclusion, 
they never will. We should not only assert our rights in this 
particular matter but demand them, for it is not only a func- 
tion of government but it is a duty it can not shirk, especially 
if it expects to maintain the respect of foreign governments and 
the loyal support of its own people, because no people have ever 
remained faithful and loyal to any government when it failed 
to protect their rights and interests. 

The idea of our Government permitting legalized combina- 
tious under any foreign government to exercise such powers 
as to demand from the American people and American indus- 
tries unfair, exorbitant, and monopolistic prices without regis- 
tering a protest smacks of indifference or disloyalty to a trust. 
If this Congress would authorize the Secretary of War to take 
3,000,000 Dales of cotton out of the channels of trade and 
place them in reserve as a munition of war, it would not be 
long before these foreign combinations and representatives of 
foreign governments would be asking for a conference with 
representatives of our own Goverument looking for a more 
equitable and definite understanding for reciprocal trade rela- 
tions instead of standing up and defying us to help ourselves. 
The prices or bounties the American people are haying to pay 
on rubber, coffee, nitrates, potash, and so forth, are nothing 
less than legalized swindles, and this Congress should provide 
some kind of a weapon with which to fight these unjustified and 
unwarranted inyasions of our business and economic rights. 


HOW THIS BILL WILL BENEFIT FARMERS 


Furthermore, if the provisions of this bill are put into actual 
operation, the incidental effect would, in a large measure, oper- 
ate as a solution of one of the great problems of the cotton 
farmer, As I have said, it will remove from the channels of 
trade a large per cent of his surplus crop, and from what has 
already been said on this floor, statements made before com- 
mittees, and reports carried in the press it is conceded that 
taking care of the surplus will solye the problem. You will 
observe that no new commission or board is provided for in 
this bill; no large expenditure of money for experimental pur- 
poses, but it simply uses existing governmental agyncies and 
will require but little or no additional cost. Another advantage 
is that it would not be called upon to actively function except 
in years when the crop is abnormally large or abnormally 
smail, For example, in the year like 1925, when there was 
abnormal production, a good portion of the surplus could be 
placed in reserve, and then in ease of a short crop, like 1921, 
when the production was less than 8,000,000 bales, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, the Secretary of Agriculture, with the Secre- 
tary of War, could determine whether there was such a short- 
age as to create an emergency; and if so, could dispose of what- 
ever was necessary to relieve the emergency, The reserve 
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stock could then be replenished in years of abnormal produc- 
tion, and the inevitable result would be more or less uniform 
and stabilized prices—a condition that the cotton farmer has 
long looked for, because he and those who do business with 
him would rather see 25 cents per pound for a period of years 
than to see cotton worth 40 cents per pound one year and 10 
or 15 cents per pound the next. 

Another feature of the bill is that it will encourage and 
strengthen cooperative marketing associations, for the reason 
that one clause therein provides that in purchasing the cotton 
the Secretary of War shall give preference to duly and legally 
organized cooperative associations engaged in the marketing of 
cotton, It would also lend support and dovetail in with the 
operations of the agricultural cooperative bill which re- 
cently passed this House, and would demonstrate tle earnest- 
ness and sincerity of those proclaiming that cooperation and 


cooperative marketing of farm crops is the one great and cer- 
tain solution of the many problems now confronting the 


American farmer. 

I do not anticipate that such objection would be raised, but 
some may say that it would take a great deal of money aud 
would be a deviation from the well-beaten paths followed by 
the Government heretofore, saying they are afraid for any 
governmental agency to have this much cotton on hand or for 
the Government to leud its aid directly or indirectly to assist 
the farmer in this way. 

My reply to such a statement would be that the cost would 
not exceed $300,000,000, which would be a mere bagatelle as 
compared with $1,200,000,000 contribution to foreign combina- 
tions as a bounty or tribute money. In the latter case the 
money is gone, never to be returned, but in the former we 
would still have the money equivalent. As to being willing to 
assist the farmer in this way, let me suggest that this Con- 
gress has been willing to guarantce to the railroads a fair 
profit on their watered stock, and we are willing to collect it 
from the producers, shippers, and consumers of our country. 
We are willing for the manufacturers to collect enormous tolls 
from the American people by erecting a barrier and making 
impossible for them to buy in the open market, and both of 
these “collecting agencies,” collecting their reyennes from the 
public, bave the directing and supporting arm of this Govern- 
ment, and it receives little or nothing in return for these guar- 
anteed privileges and protection. Yet so far this Congress has 
been unwilling to take necessary steps to provide munitions 
necessary for proper defense in case of war, when such steps 
would afford the additional protection against the practice of 
foreign speculators to collect unfair, unjust, and unwarranted 
prices for commodities needed by our own people. 

Why should we be unwilling to trust our Government with 
8,000,000 bales of cotton, or less? We are willing to risk it in 
the hands of the transportation companies while they carry it 
from place to place, and you are willing to place it in the 
hinds of the gamblers and speculators and allow them to sell 
on the exchanges from three to five times as much cotton as 
made, They why should we be afraid to intrust a few million 
bales in the hands of the Goyernment when it is prepared to 
Store it in substantially built warehouses where moth and rust 
can not corrupt and where thieves can not break through and 
steal and where it can be kept almost indefinitely without de- 
terlorution. I can not subscribe to the idea that it would be a 
dangerous undertaking for our Government to purchase a Hm- 
ited supply of cotton to be held in reserve us a munition of war 
and at the same time allow our Department of Commerce to 
use the reserve as un instrument for effecting better and more 
equitable trade relutions with other countries. 

Whut are we going to do about it? Are we going to con- 
tinue to sit here and make promises to the farmer and con- 
tinne to allow the combinations and barons of foreign countries, 
as well us those of our own country, to literally rob the public 
and American people of a billion or more dollars annually and 
take no steps to protect their rights? Answering these ques- 
tions, I wish to say that J nm to-day pleading for the farmers’ 
rights and I am asking the committee to which this bill has 
been referred to consider aud report the same to Congress for 
action, and when this is done I ask that it be enacted into 
law so that we may be prepared for any emergency in case 
of war; that our Government may be prepared to effect more 
satisfactorily trade relutions with foreign countries; and that 
our farmers may be able to obtain a fair, just, and equitable 
price for their products and a living return for their labor. 
Nothing more do they want, and with nothing less will they 
be satisfied. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr, CELLER]. 
plause.] 


Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 min- 
{Ap- 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

The Chair heurs none. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this morning I desire to pay my respects and compli- 
ments to the very astute leader of the Anti-Saloon League, Mr. 
Wayne B. Wheeler. In the press of New York we find this 
gentleman is now venting his venom and spleen upon the 
United States district attorney for the southern district of 
New York, Mr. Buckner. Mr. Buckner has honestly given his 
opinion of the breakdown of prohibition and prohibition en- 
forcement, and has mede prohibition look ridiculous. Wayne 
B. Wheeler prohibits any ridicule of prohibition. I believe it 
was the New York humorous weekly, Life, which recently 
spoke of a mayor of a western town which desired the passage 
of an ordinance prohibiting any criticism of prohibition, and 
Life reported that the citizens of the town are already prepar- 
ing for the celebration of silent-chuckle week. I commend 
that to Mr. Wheeler. A few weeks ago this same man Wheeler 
had naught but praise for Buckner and fawned upon him. 

Buckner now has come out advocating a New York State 
refèerendum on prohibition and is now reviled by Wheeler. 
The latter, and I might say his poltroon league, wither when 
the light of truth is cast upon them. They want the darkness 
of untruth to carry out their doctrine of prohibition and hy- 
pocrisy. I say that Wheeler is drunk with his power over a 
Jot of maudlin women and mawkish men. He should be made 
to drink the vintage of his “grapes of wrath.” The recent 
newspaper poll has been a sort of Keeley cure for his Intem- 
perate remarks. A few more shocks like that would sober him. 
He has defiled many a good character, and not even George 
Washington would be safe from his aspersions if George 
Washington were on earth to-day. 

I am going to read some extracts from a very interesting 
book on George Washington called “The True George Wash- 
ington,” by Paul Leicester Ford. What I shall say I do not 
want to have construed in any sense as disparaging of the 
great and glorious George Washington, but the truth is finally 
coming into its own. George Washingten could never have 
won his battles on barley water and pop any more than Gen- 
eral Grant could have won his battles on ginger ale and choco- 
late soda. Before I come to the meat of my remarks I want 
to read what George Washington himself said in connection 
with his recognized personal defects. He said: 

I have foibles; perhaps many of them. I shall not deny that. I 
should estcem myself, as the world would, vain and empty, were I to 
arrogate perfection. 


And Shakespeare in the same line said: 
Speak of me as I am; nothing extennate or set down in malice. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tléman yield there? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does the gentleman ascribe 
the great strategic faculties of Washington to the fact that 
he at times took a drink? Is that what the gentleman is try- 
ing to say to the House? 

Mr. CELLER. I say that George Washington may have 
been aided materially in his battles by the fact that he was 
not averse to liquor. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
sition? 

Yes, 


Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. NEWTGN of Minnesota. I think if the gentleman 
will read a little snore about Washington and his campaigns 
he will probably revise his opinions. 

Mr. CELLER. I am glad the gentleman reverted to Wash- 
ington's campaigns, because I have something interesting to 
say about that later on—ibout his political campaigns. 

Mr. ALEGOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GELLER. I will yield a little later. I never refuse to 
yield to anyone. 

Let me call the attention of the House to the fact that 
George Washington, when he hired a gardener to work on his 
estate, agreed as a part of the compensation that— 


the man should have $4 at Christmas, with which he may be drunk 
for four days and four nights; $2 at Easter, to effect the sanre pur- 
pose; $2 at Whitsuntide, to be drunk for two days; a dram fu the 
morning, and a drink of grog at dinner at noon. 


I am reading from Paul Liecester Ford's The True George 
Washington. And, gentiemen, just as the sun has its spots, 
and the diamond has its flaws, and the giant can carry a thou- 
gând sins, so George Washington was the greatest American 


[After a pause.] 


That is the gentleman's po- 
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that ever lived. He may have had his spots and his foibles, 
but nevertheless he remained the great George Washington. 

Mr. CARSS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Les. 

Mr. CARSS. Does the gentleman concede that the fact that 
he once in a while took a drink was a defect of his character? 

Mr. CELLER. No. On the contrary, I say it may have en- 
abled him to some extent to win his glorious battles. It may 
have stimulated him to greater activities, 

2 5 ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yicld 
there? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Do I understand that the gentleman at- 
tributes the use of whisky as being a tribute to General Grant; 
that whisky caused his success? 

Mr. CELLER. I will say to the gentleman that I think there 
was a delegation of the Women's Christian Temperance Union 
which went to President Lincoln in the White House and com- 
plained about the rum that General Grant was drinking, and 
the astute Lincoln replied: 


Will you please tell me what brand of rum he uses, in order that I 
may get some of it and send it to my other generals? 


[Laughter.] 

Mr. UPDIKE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Does the gentleman contend that the use of 
liquor helped to win the American war? I am talking about 
the American troops in the war, 

Mr. CELLER. I may say that in my opinion the armies of 
allles in Europe partially won their success as the result of 
liquor rations. Our troops were not without ‘wine in France. I 
am unable to gauge the effect of that liquor on our troops. We 
do know they drank and helped win the war. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield: 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. How long would it have taken 
General Grant to win the Civil War if he hud had the kind of 
stuff that is peddled arount to-day? 

Mr. CELLER. He probably never would have won it. 

I want now to call attention to an interesting incident that 
happened to George Washington in the year 1757. It refers to 
his political campaign. It seemed that Washington was politi- 
cally ambitious and wanted to have a seat in the House of 
Burgesses in Virginia. In his running as a part of his cam- 
paign he denounced what was then known as the “ tippling 
housekeepers,” claiming that they were influencing the election. 
Paul Leicester Ford, in his very splendid book, pages 296-297, 
says: 

His conduct was admirable, but it was not good politics, and as soon 
as he offered himself as a candidate, the saloon clement, under the 
leadership of one Lindsay, whose family were tavern keepers in Win- 
chester for at least 100 years, united to oppose him. 


Washington was defeated. Ford continues: 

This sharp experience In practical politics seems to have taught 
the young candidate a lesson, for when a new clection came in 1758 
he took a leaf from his enemy's book, and fought them with their own 
weapons, 


A law then on the statute books forbade what was called 
“tickling” the voters, Ford says: 

None the less, the voters of Frederick enjoyed at Washington's 
charge— 


= 
2 


40 gallons of Rum Punch, at 3/6 pr. galn_ 
15 gallons of Wine, at 10/ pr. Eulu se — 
Dinner for your enn =" 
14% gallons of Wine, ut 1044cłc445„%] 
334:pts: of Brandy, at 722 
B gta. Oydér Royi tr.. ee ee 0 
Ch nn ——. 
30 gullns, of strong beer, ut 8d pr. Eull 2 
1 hd. & 1 Barrell of Punch, consisting of— 

26 gab. best Barbadocs rum, 5/ 

12 Ibs. S. Refd. Sugar, 1/76 
3 galis. and 3 quarts of Beer, at 1/ or gal 
10 Bowis of Punch, at 270 ACh ..------= 1 
9 half pints of rum, at THa cach- 
e ee eee 


“After the election was over Washington wrote (Colonel) Weod 
(his henchman) that ‘I hope no execption was taken to any that 
voted against me, but that all were alike treated, and all had enough. 
My only fear is that you spent with too sparing a hand." 


Needless to say that Washington, by such methods, reversed 


the former election and was elected a member of the House of 
Burgesses, 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does the gentleman cite 
that as au evidence of the great strategie ability of Wash- 
ington as a commander? 

Mr. CELLER. My good sir, no; not at all. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That is what the gentleman 
was going to tell the House. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not cite that for any such point what- 
soever. I cite it for the renson that there are a great many 
people, particularly the gentleman from Georgia, who said 
in the House a few days ago that if Washington were living 
to-day he would be a prohibitionist and I offer that to show 
that Washington would not have been a prohibitionist; other- 
wise he would never have allowed his employees, his gardener, 
to get $4 at Ruster with which to be drunk for four days and 
for four nights. His morals and manners were typical of an 
eighteenth century gentleman, but withal he was liberal ia 
his views. He would not have stood for illiberal prohibition. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Does the gentleman contend there 
has been no progress in 150 years? 

Mr. CELLER. I certuinly consider there has been prog- 
ress, but there would haye been much more progress in 

- eradicating disrespect of law if we did not have prohibition. 

Mr. CARSS. Wiil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Les. 

Mr. CARSS. It is conceded that George Washington was 
a very wise man in his day and generation. 

Mr. CELLER. I agree to that. 

Mr. CARSS. If he were living to-day, does not the gentle- 
man think he would be thinking in terms of to-day and not 
of 150 years ago? 

Mr. CELLER. Decidedly so. The terms of to-day are 
“ temperance." Washington would be for that. I could quote 
you page after page of Wushington’s statements on the subject 
of temperance which do not jibe with anything the prohibition- 
ists have to suy in favor of prohibition. He would realize that 
prohibition is not * temperance.” 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I believe the gentleman just 
stated that George Washington gave his gardener $4 so that he 
could get drunk for four days at Waster? 8 

Mr. CELLER. And four nights. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Would it disturb the gentleman 
if 1 called his attention to the fact that George Washington 
gave him that money so he would be drunk during the holidays, 
when he was not at work, but he did not advocate giving him 
whisky at the time he was working in the garden? [Applause.] 

Mr. CELLER. That may have been one of his reasons. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I will yield when I make one other state- 
ment, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will not the gentleman yield to his old 
friend for one question? 

Mr. CELLER. Then I shall have to yield to both gentlemen. 
I will first yield to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Is the House to conclude that the gentleman 
has prepared himself for this speech in the same way he said 
Washington prepared himself for his battles? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not get the force of that question, but T 
will say this much, if the gentleman is fishing for information 
of my personal habits, I say I do not touch whisky, but 1 still 
have regard for those who might have a desire for it, and if 
it takes away their personal liberties and they still have a 
desire for it I want them to have it. But I do not touch it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Just how soon do the primaries come in 
these wet districts in New York? [Laughter.] 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I would like to say to my 
friend from Texas that the primaries never worry us in New 
York at all. 

Mr. CELLER. I will say to the gentleman from Texas that 
so far as I am concerned, a good portion of my district is so- 
called dry; but I try to educate those constituents to a different 
method of thought, and when my constituents are wrong I want 
to set them right, and I am willing to take chances. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Seriously, the gentleman has no dry 
spots in his Brooklyn district, has he? 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CELLER. Indeed he has, He has three precincts, or 
assembly districts, one of which has much dry sentiment. 
I will go into those districts and say exactly what I am saying 
here. I will try, if possible, to crystallize public opinion in 
those districts against this hypocritical prohibition proposition. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Does the gentleman main- 
tain the same attitude, for instance, toward morphine and 


opium which he maintains toward liquor? 


Mr. CELLER. I do not, and I do not think the gentleman 
expects me to say I do. I do not, of course, and the reason is 
quite plain. There is a public sanction behind laws against 
morphine and narcotic drugs which is woefully and utterly 
absent with reference to the law against whisky, beer, and 
wine. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
public sanction? 

Mr. CELLER. There is no sanction behind prohibition and 
there is no appreciable public sentiment in the country for the 
enforcement of prohibition. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. If there was no sanction 
against the indiscriminate use of opium, would the-gentleman 
still favor it? 

Mr. CELLER. I would not favor the indiscriminate use of 
opium in any event. 

Mr. WEFALD. Why not? 

Mr. CELLER. For the simple reason—— 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Then why restrict the use 
of narcotic drugs? 

Mr. CELLER. Because opium and other narcotic drugs, by 
virtue of the testimony of the medical profession, by virtue of 
common ordinary experience and by common sense 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Create a habit. 

Mr. CELLER. Should be ostracized, as it were, but you 
can not say that with reference to beer and wine. You might 
eyen say there may be a great divergence of opinion in the 
medical world as to its properties, and you might go still fur- 
ther and say, unlike what you can say with reference to mor- 
phine, cocaine, and all of its derivatives, that common sense 
tells ns beer and wine are not inherently dangerous: their use 
under ordinary conditions is not destructiye. Opium and 
cocaine, on the contrary, in the smallest quantities, if not taken 
under direction of a physician, are inherently dangerous and 
destructive. 

I would want you to be deprived, probably, of narcotics but 
not of Hight wines and beer, the use (not the abuse) of which 
the medical profession as a whole says is harmless. I do not 
avant you to be deprived of your personal liberty in that regard 
to a harmless use, and for that reason I am making this talk 
this afternoon. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Is it not a fact that opium is not 
prohibited by a constitutional amendment and that all narcotic 
drugs are regulated by State laws, except that it is a crime not 
to pay the tax in regard to the Federal act, and that is the 
only thing that applies to opium and other narcotic drugs in 
the Federal law? 

Mr. CELLER. I thank the gentleman from New York, be- 
cause he has wisely stuted the situation as to limited Federal 
control over dangerous drugs. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I wish the gentleman had been here and 
heard the splendid speech by our physician colleague, Doctor 
FITZGERALD, of Ohio, who just an hour ago said that beer was 
the most harmful of intoxicating liquors. Doctor FITZGERALD 
is an eminent physician, with over a quarter of a century's 
experience as an active practitioner, and he clearly demon- 
strated the evil and harmful effects which beer has upon human 
beings. I specially commend that scientific speech to the 
thoughtful attention of our “wet” colleagues. 

Mr. CELLER. I would commend the gentleman who made 
the speech, with all due respect to him, to his knowledge and 
wisdom, to some of the very eminent savauts and some of the 
very eminent medical men of Johns Hopkins University and 
other places of learning, who have recently given us a very 
elaborate and very helpful tome on the subject quite counter 
to whut has been said here this afternoon by the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia and Mr. UPDIKE rose. 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I want to ask the gentleman a 
question very seriously. We all know the drastic character of 
the eighteenth amendment, Now, exactly what legislation 


Is not that a matter of 
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would the gentleman propose in substitution of the Volstead 
law that would be consistent with the eighteenth amendment? 

Mr. CELLER. That is a very good question, and I am very 
pleased to answer it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. We, I think, must also realize that 
changing the pereentage to 2 per cent or 2.75 per cent would 
not satisfy the antiprohibitionists. 

Mr. CELLER. I disagree with the latter part of the ques- 
tion, and I will offer a very constructive remedy with reference 
to our most intolerable condition. I refer the gentlemen of 
the committee to a bill introduced by my colleague and friend, 
Mr. Quiver of New York, which is known as II. R. 10446, and 
provides that up to a per centum of 6 per cent by volume as to 
wine and 2½ per cent by volume as to beer, that this House 
and the Senate shall pass an enabling act allowing any State, 
if it so sees fit, to conduct a referendum in the State, and if the 
people of that State want to have light wines and beer up to 
the percentage indicated, namely, 6 per cent for wine and 2% 
per cent for beer, they shall have it. The bill also provides 
that the act shall not apply to any county, town, or city that 
refuses to ratify the return of beer and wine. It is a thor- 
oughgving local option bill within the eighteenth amendment, 
If you are in favor of State rights, if you ure in favor of 
putting this up to the people, then I commend the bill of the 
genUeman from New York [Mr. Ortver] to you. It does ad- 
vance the proposition that 2%, per cent beer and 6 per cent 
wine are not intoxicating in fact. The Supreme Court has 
ruled that Congress, within reason, can state what degree 
shall be intoxicating. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Will the gentleman yield there for a question 
along the same line? 

Mr. CELLER,. I yield. 

Mr. UPDIKE. The gentleman said a while ago the people 
did not sanction prohibition. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man how many States by referendum vote voted dry? 

Mr. CELLER. I will answer the question of the gentleman 
by saying that we have just bad a straw vote 

Mr. UPDIKE. Not a straw vote; I am talking about the 
referendum: vote in every State in the United States. How 
mnuy States went dry in that vote? ‘ 

Mr. CELLER. I will answer your question, We have just 
had a straw vote [laughter], my good friends, and that straw 
vote you might say is the straw that broke the camel's back. 
It was conducted by almost 400 newspapers in wet and dry 
cities and communities. The result is that for the amendment 
of the Volstead law and the repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment there were cast 2,992,648 votes and for strict enforce- 
ment of the Volstead law and the retention of the eighteenth 
amendment 546,648 votes, and the wets appear to have it hy 
about 4 to 1. I will admit that this vote is not perfect and can 
not be in the very nature of things, but it does tudicate the 
trend of public opinion, and J do advise and caution the men 
who vote dry in this House to take heed of this changing public 
opinion, because those wet votes are going to inundate youif you 
are not careful. 

Ur. W. T. FITZGERALD. Will thé gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yield to the Ohio physician. 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; I beg the gentleman's pardon. 
know he asked me to yield. 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. Does not the gentleman know 
that nine-tenths of our best, greatest, most scientific, most prac- 
tical, and most humane men in this country are opposed to 
the nse of alcohol in any form as a medicine or as a beverage? 
Applause. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not agree with that at all, and as a 
matter of fact this House has recognized that whisky and wine 
have medicinal qualities. It is in the luw now. Whe gentle- 
man himself probably voted for it. If the gentleman does not 
square his personal ideas with his vote here, that is not my 
funeral, but is his own lookout. Probahly as the result of 
medical testimony this body said whisky and wine has medicinal 
qualities, 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. I have practiced medicine 20 
years and never used 20 ounces of it in my life. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not use it either. 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. Aud I never used it in my prac- 
tice. The profession abhor it. I know many splendid physi- 
cians who differ with you. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GELLER. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Does not the gentleman know 
that the only man the Lord did not drown in the Deluge was 
Noah, wbo drank wine? 

Mr. CELLER. That may be the reason he was saved. 

I come now to the great State of Virginia, and I call atten- 
tion to what occurred there many years ago, referring to no 


I did not 
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less a personage than Thomas Jefferson. There was before the 
Assembly of Virginia a petition of one Captain Miller, and 
Jefferson stated as follows: 


I have his petition at heart [the petition of Captain Miller], because 
I have great esteem for the petitioner as an honest and useful man. 
He is about to settle in our country and to establish a brewery, in 
which art I think him as skillful a man as has ever come to America. 

I wish to see this beverage become common instead of the whisky 
which kills one-third of our citizens and ruins their families. He is 
staying with me until he can fix himself, and T should be thankful 
for information from time to time of the progress of his petition. 


And I may say to the gentleman from Virginia, my esteemed 
friend, Judge Moore, that he might go back and read some- 
thing of whet Jefferson said in the interest of temperance and 
here in particular, in the old Assembly of Virginia, with refer- 
ence to the establishment of a-brewery in the interest of tem- 
perance. I only reecho Jefferson’s sentiments that we have 
light wines and beer for the same temperance. 

Let me go one step further and read to you what a very 
distinguished American said around about the time of the Civil 
War, a man for whom I have the highest regard and respect, 
as follows: 


I will briefly answer the inquiry in regard to the prohibition amend: 
ment at issue. “Be ye temperate in all things" was a wise injune- 
tion, and would apply to intolerance as well as to drunkenness. To 
destroy individual liberty and moral respensibility would be to eradi- 
cate one evil by the substitution of another, which it is submitted 
would be more fatal than that for which it is offered as a remedy, 

Local prohibition is the wooden horse in which a disguised enemy 
to State sovereignty as the guardian of individual liberty was intro- 
duced. Then let it be a warning that the progressive march would 
probably be from village to State and from State to the United 
States—a governmental supervision and paternity Instead of the 1il 
erty the heroes of 1776 left as a legacy to their posterity, 


Who do you imagine, my friends, wrote those words? A 
man, I said a moment ago, for whom I have the highest re- 
spect, a man for whom you have the highest esteem—no less a 
person than Jefferson Davis. He had that to say in favor of 
temperance in Opposition to what was an attempt to foist on 
the people a prohibition amendment like we bave now in the 
form of the eighteenth amendment. 

A few days ago I received a very interesting communication 
from New Zealand, where they have a referendum on this very 
same subject of light wines and beer every third year. The 
letter comes to me from a gentleman of the New Zealand press, 
He writes, in part, under date of November 21, 1925: 


We have had our fight with the prokibitionists in New Zealand and 
have heaten them by 36,177 votes. In obtaining this majority of 36,177 
the example to be avoided of the United States of America in this 
respect has greatly helped us. As you wiil see from the accompanying 
matter what splendid service you and other leading American citizens 
rendered us in our attaining a most satisfactory position, 


I and others had sent to New Zealand letters telling of the 
failure of prohibition, 


The organization made a feature of these letters during the last 
three weeks of the fight. They had a determining effect but the 
measure of such cifect Is difficult to estimate. Personally I am vory 
grateful for your excellent contrilation to the fight, and Iam instrneted 
by those who baye conducted the campaign to thank you very cordially 
for the splendid service you have rendered to the cause of continnance 
in this Dominion. * * + 

You will rejoice with us in our victory. © * * I have endeavored 
to give you a fuir résumé of our position In New Zenland on this so- 
called liquor question, Tt is Interminable, You do differently in the 
United States of America. You put prohibition upon the statute hook 
and make it an irrevoeuble law, and you say, “ Yes; we have prohili- 
tion, but we do not know when it is going to begin.” * * Our 
gratification is that we do not have it in Jaw; but the danger fs ever 
with us, leading every three years to a greut waste of public and 
private money, 


New Zealand did not make the same mistake as we did. 
Theirs is not the Jaw of the Medes and the Persiuns. Neither 
absolute prohibition nor permission to use Wines and beer are 
hermetically sealed up by an eighteenth amendment. Unless 
there is an extension to six years, each three years the question 
comes before the people, That is the better and more demó- 
cratic method. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Has not the gentleman from 
Colorado a dry speech that he could put on now? [Luughter.] 


Mr. Chairman 
Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; the next speech will be a 
dry one. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cor- 
LIER] 20 minutes. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I do not suppose there was 
ever a truer word spoken than that which was speken by my 
good friend from Colorado in answer to the question by the 
gentleman from Towa if the next speech would be a dry one. 
[Liughter.] I am going to speak on the difference between 
the revenue act of 1924—the Mellon plan, the plan suggested 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in his famous letter to Mr. 
Green, the chairman of the committee, in 1024 —and the present 
act of 1926, which a little over three weeks ago was signed by 
the President of the United States; so I can safely say that 
the gentleman from Colorado was safe in saying that this 
would be a very dry speech. [Laughter.] 

A little over three weeks ago President Coolidge signed the 
1926 revenne bill. This act is the most substantial reduction 
of Federal taxes since the armistice was signed. 

The subject of taxation has always been prominent. From 
the remotest antiquity it has vexed legislators and harassed 
taxpayers. Owing to the vast sums necded to finance the 
war, the subject of taxation to-day is paramount in the minds 
of the Americin people. 

Less than 15 years ago the expenses of the Federal Govern- 
ment, irrespective of postal expenditures, were, in round num- 
bers, abont $700,000,000 annually. Of this amount nearly half 
wus collected by indirect taxes ut the ecustomhouse, while the 
remainder was for the most part received from the tax on 
tobacco and liquor, together with an inconsiderable amount 
from fines, forfeitures, and penulties. 

Under such a system the individual citizen rarely eyer came 
in actual contact with the Federal tax collector, but the ex- 
penses of the war created:a revolutionary change in our system 
of taxation. 

In 1919 the total governmental expenditures were over 
twenty-seven times as much as they were halfa decade before, 

During the years 1919, 1920, and 1921 the sum of nearly 
$10,000,000,000 was collected from the American people in in- 
come and excess-profit taxes alone, while billions of dollars 
additional were collected in direct taxes on automobiles, jew- 
elry, candy, admissions and dues, capital stock of corporations, 
stamp taxes, and taxes on various other articles of merchandise. 

In 1921 an effort was made to reduce these excessive tax 
burdens and a partial reduction was made. 

In 1924 a much greater reduction was made, and in 1926 
a real and substantial reduction of $365,000,000 in Federal 
taxes has been given the American people. 

In the 1924 act the Congress refused to accept the sugges- 
tions made by Mr. Mellon, the Secretary of the Treasury, as 
set forth in his famous letter to Mr. Green, the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, which suggestions became 
generally known as the “ Mellon plan,“ a plan which was sup- 
ported by the administration and was backed by propaganda 
perhaps greater in its extent than ever before known in the 
‘history of American legislation. 

‘The storm center of discussion in the Mellon plan was the 
demand that the maximum surtax rates be lowered from 50 
to 25 per cent. The plan also provided that there should be 
no increase of the exemptions of the 1921 act, nor was there 
any suggestion from the Secretary that the obnoxious special 
taxes should be either repealed or reduced. 

Congress refused to accept the suggestions of Mr. Mellon 
in the 1924 act. The maximum surtax rate was fixed at 40 
per cent, some of the special taxes were repealed, while others 
were reduced. 

In the act of 1926 the maximum surtax rate is lower than 
the rate suggested by Mr. Mellon in bis plan of 1924. 

Yor this reason perhaps the statement has been made by 
many that the act of 1926 so closely resembles the suggestions 
Mr. Mellon made in 1924 that ft mi ght well be called the “ Mel- 
Jon plan.” 

This statement can not be reconciled with the facts, and a 
careful analysis of the Mellon plan with the act of 1926 will 
show that there is even a greater difference between the Mel- 
Jon plan and the act of 1926 than there was between fhe act 
of 1924 and the Mellon plan which was rejected by Congress. 

In the first place, the act of 1926 relieves from Federal in- 
come taxation 2,300,000 persons who would have been taxed if 
Congress had adopted the Mellon plan of 1924, for the Mellon 
plan did not contemplate any increase of the exemption as pro- 
vided in the 1921 act. 

The act of 1926 increased the exemption of the head of a 
family from 52,500 to $3,500 and the exemption of a single 
person from $1,000 to $1,500. 
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The Mellon plan of 1924 provided for a normal tax of 3 per 
cent on the first $4,000 of taxable income. 

The act of 1926 provides for a normal tax of 144 per cent on 
the first $4,000 of taxable income, being a reduction of 50 per 
cent in the rate suggested by Mr. Mellon. 

On the second $4,000 of taxable income the Mellon plan of 
1924 provided that the normal tax should be 6 per cent. 

The act of 1926 provides that the normal tax on the second 
$4,000 shall be 3 per cent, or only 50 per cent of the rate in the 
Mellon plan. 

The Mellon plan of 1924 provided that the normal tax on all 
taxuble incomes in excess of $8,000 should be 6 per cent. 

The act of 1926 provides that on all incomes in excess of 
$8,000 the normal tax shaH be only 5 per cent. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with no de- 
pendents, having an income of $3,000, would have paid $5 in 
Federal taxes. 

Under the act of 1926 this man will pay no income tax at all. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with no de- 
pendents, having a total income of $4,000, would have paid in 
Federal taxes $45. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man will pay 88.63. On this 
Income the taxpayer would pay eight times as much under the 
Mellon plan of 1924 as he pays under the act of 1926. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with no de- 
pendents, having a total income of $5,000, would have paid $75. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man will pay only $16.88, or 
considerably less than one-fourth of what he would have paid 
under the Mellon plan of 1924. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with no de- 
pendents having a total income of $6,000 would have paid $120, 

Under the act of 1926 this same man will pay only 528.13, 
or considerably less than one-fourth of what he would have 
paid under the Melon plan of 1924. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with no de- 
pendents having a total income of $7,000 would have paid $180. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man will pay only $39.38, 
or less than one-fourth of what he would have paid under the 
Mellon plan of 1924. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with no de- 
pendents having a total income of $8,000 would have paid in 
Federal income taxes $240. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man will pay only $56.25. 
Under this bracket the $8,000 man would have paid over four 
times as much under the Mellon plan of 1924 as he will pay 
under the act of 1926. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with no de- 
pendents having a total income of $9,000 would have paid $300. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man will pay only $78.75, 
about one-fourth of what he would have paid under the Mellon 
plan of 1924. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with a total 
income of $10,000 would have paid 8300 to the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man will pay $101.25, con- 
siderably less than one-third of what he would have paid under 
the Mellon plan of 1924. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with no de- 
pendents having a total income of $11,000 would have paid in 
income taxes $420. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man will pay only $131.25, 
or Jess than one-third of what he would have paid under the 
Mellon plan of 1924. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with no 
dependents haying a total income of 812.000 would have paid 
the Federal Government an income tax of 8500. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man will pay the Federal 
Government an income tax of only 5108.73, or about one-third 
of what he would have paid under the Mellon plan of 1924. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with no 
dependents having a total income of $15,000 would have paid 
a Federal tax of $750. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man will pay only $311.25, 
or less than one-half of what he would have paid under the 
Mellon plan of 1924. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with no 
dependents having a total income of $50,000 would have paid 
a tax of $6,680. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man will pay $4,878.75, or 
over $1,800 less than the Mellon plan of 1924. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with no 
dependents having a total income of $100,000 would have paid 
in Federal income taxes $19,840. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man will pay $16,058.95, 
or nearly $4,000 less than the Mellon plan of 1924. 
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Under the Mellon plan of 1924 the income tax of a married 
man with no dependents having a total income of $10,000 
was reduced only 30.76 per cent. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man had his tax reduced 
over 80 per cent. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 the married man with no 
dependents having a total income of $4,000 would have received 
a reduction of 25 per cent. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man received a reduction 
of over 90 per cent, or about one-eighth of what he would 
have paid under the Mellon plan. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with no 
dependents haying a total income of $4,000 would haye re- 
ceived a reduction in his tax of $15. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man receives a reduction 
in his tax of $54.37. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with a total 
income of $10,000 would have received a reduction in his 
tax of $160. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man receives a reduction 
of $418.75. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with no de- 
pendents with a total income of $15,000 would have received 
a reduction in his tux of $310. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man receives a reduction 
of $748.75. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with no 
dependents having a total income of $20,000 would have 
received a reduction in his income tax of $460. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man will receive a reduc- 
tion of $1,101.25, £ 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with no 
dependents having a total income of $30,000 would have re- 
ceived a reduction in his tax of $860. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man receives a reduction 
of $1,741.25. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with no de- 
pendents having a total income of $50,000 would have re- 
eclyed a reduction in his tax of $1,960. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man receives a reduction 
of $3,764.25. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with a total 
income of $100,000 would have received a reduction in his tax 
of $10,300. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man receives a reduction 
in his tax of $14,081.25. 

The Mellon plan of 1924 reduces the income tax on a2 
$5,000,000 income 50 per cent and on a $50,000 income less than 
23 per cent. 

The Mellon plan reduced the $5,000,000 income tax 50 per 
cent and $10,000 income tax 30.76 per cent. 

The Mellon plan reduced the $2,000,000 income tax 50 per 
eent and the $6,000 income tax only 25 per cent. 

The act of 1926 reduced the $2,000,000 income tax 60 per 
cent and the $6,000 income tax over 80 per cent. 

The Mellon plan of 1924 reduced the tax on the big incomes 
by one-half and the little incomes by one-fourth. 

The act of 1926 reduced the tax on the big incomes by as 
much as 60 per cent and on the little incomes by over 80 per 
cent. 

And yet they tell us that the act of 1926 resembles the Mellon 
plan of 1924. 

The Mellon plan of 1924 contemplated no reduction in the 
taxes on automobiles. 

The act of 1926 relieved the automobile industry of nearly 
$75,000,000 in Federal taxes, 

The Mellon plan of 1924 made no provision for the repeal of 
the stamp tax on deeds of conveyances. 

The act of 1926 removed all of this tax and by so doing 
saved the home purchasers of the United States over $4,000,000. 

The Mellon plan of 1924 made no provision for the repeal of 
the taxes on cameras, photographic films, jewelry, works of art, 
and many other articles, which taxes, notwithstanding those 
repealed or reduced in 1924 against the recommendations of 
Mr. Mellon, still amounted to over $20,000,000. 

The act of 1926 repealed these taxes. 

The Mellon plan of 1924 did not provide for either the repeal 
or substitution of the capital-stock tax. This tax was one of 
the most objectionable of all the war taxes. It was a tax on 
capital. It meant a vexatious duplication of returns. It fell 
with equal force upon a corporation which had made money 
and one that lost money. It was not confined to the capital 
stock of the corporation, but was based upon the capital stock, 
surplus, and undivided profits. In determining the value of 
the corporate assets a potential value was invoked, a value 
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which included the good will of the corporation, which good 
will had to be defined by the Federal tax collectors, 

The administration of this tax in determining the value of 
the assets of the corporation was so vague, so uncertain, and 
so indefinite that it invariably led to much disagreement and 
continually opened many avenues of contention. 

The act of 1926 repealed this objectionable inheritance of the 
war and substituted in its stead an increase in the corporation 
tax of one-half of 1 per cent for the calendar year 1926 and 
1 per cent thereafter. 

I have in this brief analysis outlined the principal differences 
between the Mellon plan of 1924 and the act of 1926, 

Disregurding the minor differences, there are three funda- 
mental differentials between the Mellon plan of 1924 and the 
act of 1926. 

The first fundamental difference relates to the exemptions. 

The Mellon plan of 1924 insisted that the exemptions of the 
act of 1921 remain unchanged. 

The act of 1926 so materially raised these exemptions that 
2,300,000 persons who would have been taxed under the Mellon 
plan are absolutely relieved from income taxation. 

The second fundamental difference between the Mellon plan 
of 1924 and the act of 1926 relates to the normal and surtax 
rates. 

In the Mellon plan of 1924 incomes in excess of $2,000,000 
received reductions amounting to 50 per cent, while the small 
incomes received a reduction of considerably less than 25 per 
cent. 

The act of 1926 gives an even greater percentage of reduction 
to the million-dollar income than was given by the Mellon 
plan of 1924, but at the same time the small incomes receive 
a percentage of reduction several times greater than has been 
given the million-dollar income, while over 2,000,000 taxpayers 
are relieved entirely from income taxation. 

The third fundamental difference between the Mellon plan 
of 1924 and the act of 1926 relates to the repeal of the special 
taxes. 

The Mellon plan of 1924 did not provide for the removal 
of these taxes, so aptly described as nuisance taxes, whereas 
the act of 1926 removed nearly $100,000,000 of these vexations, 
annoying, and in many instances harmful and oppressive taxes, 
[Applanse.] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. Mr. Chairman, I yield three min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, Dr. Clarence True Wilson 
has been an honored and respected minister of the gospel for 
37 years in the United States. He was born in Milton, Del. 
He married a Miss Maud Aiken, in Portland, Oreg. He was 
pastor of the Methodist Church at Seaford, Del., from 1889 to 
1891. He was pastor of the Methodist Church at Seacliff, 
Long Island. N. V., from 1891 to 1894. He was pastor of the 
Methodist Church at Pasadena, Calif., from 1895 until 1898. 
He was pastor of the Methodist Church at San Diego, Calif., 
from 1898 until 1901. He was pastor of St. Luke's Church, 
Newark, N. J., from 1901 to 1905. He wus pastor of Grace 
Church, at Portland, Oreg., from 1905 until 1911. I have men- 
tioned the above churches of which he has been the pastor, 
illustrative of the wide experience he has had over the United 
States. 

He is the author of nine valuable treatises on temperance. 
For several years he has heen the general secretary of the 
board of temperance of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He is 
known from one side of the United States to the other. These 
are the reasons why I am hopeful that our colleague from New 
York [Mr. O'Connor] will not leave that awful accusation in 
his speech standing against a man of this character. He could 
not get a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the de- 
nomination in which Doctor Wilson is well known, to believe 
that statement under any circumstances, The statement at- 
tributed to Doctor Wilson is undoubtedly a misquotation; it is 
undoubtedly an error. Newspapers misquote public men every 
day. I am sure Doctor Wilson did not make that statement. 
That is the reason I ask our colleague not to put that accusa- 
tion in the Recorp against this man who has spent his lifetime 
in the interest of humanity, so that it will go out all over this 
country. I sincerely hope that the good judgment of our col- 
lengue from New York will cause him to revise his remarks and 
leave that accusation out. 

For nearly half a century Dr. Clarence True Wilson has 
ministered unto God's people scattered all over the United 
States, He has preached to them from pulpits. He has Dap- 
tized their babies. He has performed the rites of holy wedlock 
for their children. He has visited and consoled them when they 
were sick, And he has buried their dead for them. After all 
this, is he now to be condemned without a hearing on a mere 
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newspaper article and called a liar and dastard in the Record? 
I hope not. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa: Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NEWTON]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, this general de- 
bate upon the legislative bill has taken in so many subjects that 
it occurs to me it might possibly be stretched so as to take in a 
subject on which I shall speak, which is the crude-rubber in- 
vestigation recently conducted by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

No country in the world can measure up to the United 
States in the value and variety of its natural resources. We 
have within our own borders most of the raw materials which 
are essential to our welfare. Notwithstanding this,! however, 
there are something like 70 commodities more or less neces- 
sary to our needs which we do not produce in whole or in 
part sufficient to satisfy our wants. Among the most impor- 
tant of these commodities are crude rubber, coffee, silk, ni- 
trates, potash, quinine, iodine, tin, sisal, quicksilver, and other 
important raw materials. These we must have and at a fair 
price. It is one of the duties of any government—and this is 
certainly true of our own—to see that every appropriate and 
proper step is taken to insure this. 

Before the war, and especially since, reports have come to 
us of efforts by foreign governments to control either the pro- 
duction or exportation of these essential raw materials. 
Three years ago Congress authorized the Department of Com- 
merce to conduet a thorough investigation to ascertain the 
facts. The work was thoroughly done. While it was nearing 
completion the complaints as to the detrimental effects of 
these controls became more pronounced. The situation. was 
such that our alert and efficient Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Hoover, called it to the attention of our people in a public 
address. Upon the conyening of Congress the majority floor 
leader, the distinguished and able gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. Trson], introduced and the House passed a resolution 
to ascertain the nature, growth, extent, and effect of these 
governmental controls. The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The com- 
mittee proceeded to conduct a thorough and intensive study 
and investigation. In this they were ably assisted by repre- 
sentatives from the Department of Commerce, including Sec- 
retary Hooyer; Doctor Klein, Director of the Bureau of For- 
eign und Domestic Commerce; and a number of other trained 
and able assistants and specialists. A few days ago the com- 
mittee submitted a preliminary report covering its findings 
and conclusions. This is House Report No. 555, and it is 
available in the House document room. The report was prac- 
tically a unanimous one. Several members submitted addi- 
tional individual views, but as to the findings of fact, both 
specific and general, the report was unanimous. 

There were also available to the committee several printed 
reports of the Department of Commerce, containing results of 
investigations made by that department. These were both in- 
teresting and helpful, and they are available to the Members 
and to the public generally upon application. 

The committee found that control of either production or 
exportation was being exercised by certain foreign govern- 
ments. I repeat, these controls were being exercised not by 
private corporations in certain forelgn countries but by the 
foreign governments themselves. For example, we found: that 
controls of either production or exportation materially affect- 
ing prices had been instituted by direct or indirect govern- 
mental action, as follows: The Government of Great Britain, 
through direction of its Colonial Office to its East Indian posses- 
sions, over rubber; the goverument of the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, over coffee; the Government of Chile over nitrates 
and iodine; the Governments of Germany and France over 
potash; the Government of Egypt over long-staple cotton; the 
Government of Japan over camphor and, at times, over silk; 
und the government of Yucatan, Mexico, over sisal. 

The excuse- for exercising such control by governmental 
action—something quite unusual in modern times—was in- 
variably for stabilizing the price for the mutual benefit of 
producer and consumer, Under goyernmental control prices 
of the controlled commodities have advanced materially, in 
most instances to exorbitant levels. For example, rubber ad- 
vanced-to over 300 per cent of the originally announced “ fair 
price” of 36 cents. 

The committee found that all of these controls had certain 
common characteristics. I mention several: 

(1) They are all confined to commodities where the pre- 
ponderating production lies in the country mentioned. To 
illustrate: The British possessions, when governmental control 
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was established, produced 69 per cent of the world's rubber, 
Brazil 65 per cent of the world's coffee, and Chile 100 per cent 
of the world s natural nitrates. 

(2) They are confined to commodities where the consump- 
tion within the country of origin and control is in small ratio 
to the consumption. in other countries. For example, 5 per 
cent of the world’s coffee is consumed in Brazil and 7 per cent 
of the world's rubber is consumed in the United Kingdom. 
Only a small per cent of the nitrate or iodine production is 
consumed in Chile, and so on. 

(3) Of rubber, nitrates, iodine, sisal, coffee, raw silk, and 
eamphor the United States consumes nearly half, and in some 
eases 75 per cent of the entire world's production. 

(4) Generally speaking, the commodity must be such as not 
to be susceptible of an immediate increase in production in 
countries not subject to the control. ‘To illustrate: It takes 
about seven or eight years to produce a rubber tree where it 
will actually produce rubber in considerable quantity. It 
takes about five or six years in the case of coffee. 

The suggestion was made when the resolution was under 
consideration in the House and since then both on this floor 
and in the columns of some of our newspapers that these goy- 
ernmental controls were instituted as a sort of reprisal against 
the protective tariff policy of the United States as embodied in 
the Fordney-McCumber Act of 1922. The committee went into 
this phase of the situation. It was obligated to the House to 
find the facts and to report them fairly and impartially. It 
did so. It found that those controls were inaugurated without 
reference to whether our country was operating under a Re- 
publican or a Democratie tariff. It found that with the excep- 
tion of crude rubber every one of these controls was inaugu- 
rated prior to September 20, 1922, when the Republican pro- 
tective policy supplanted the Democratic tariff-for-revenue-only 
principle. For example, the Brazilian restriction of coffee had 
its genesis in 1906. The Mexican sisal restriction was initiated 
in 1915. The control of Chilean nitrates dates back to 1885. 
As I recall it, every one of these controls antedated the Ford- 
ney-McCumber tariff law by several years with the exception of 
control over crude rubber by Great Britain. The Stevenson plan 
of rubber restriction by Great Britain was put into effect in the 
fall of 1922, almost contemporaneous with the passage of the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff bill. But the Stevenson plan had been 
in process of development for many months before it was put 
into effect. The official committee was working upon it before 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff schedules were known to anyone, 
It is perfectly apparent, therefore, that the Stevenson plan con- 
trolling the exportation of rubber was not put iuto effect in 
retaliation for any particular tariff policy of the United States. 
In this connection I want to say this: Our country has not 
been alone in the increasing of its tariff duties. Fifty-two out 
of seventy foreign countries of commercial importance have made 
substantial upward revisions of their tariff since the close of the 
World War. Many of these antedated the passage of the Ford- 
ney-McCumber tariff bill. 

However, the committee wanted to be doubly certain. They 
inquired as to our general trade relations with these countries 
whose governments were exercising this control of these essen- 
tial commodities. With the exception of crude rubber, the four 
lending government-controlled commodities come from Brazil, 
Mexico, and Chile. Take Brazil—we take 55 per cent of her 
coffee. We are by far her best coffee customer. Ninety per cent 
of what Brazil exports to the United States comes in free of 
duty, while 90 per cent of what we export to Brazil is subject 
to duty. There is clearly no ground for complaint on the part of 
Brazil as to our tariff schedules. Take Mexico—we purchase 
90 per cent of all the sisal she produces and at prices fixed 
through the Yucatan Government. Eighty-five per cent of what 
Mexico exports to us comes in free of duty, while 6626 per 
eent of what Mexico imports from us is subject to a tariff 
duty. It is obvious that Mexico has no just complaint against 
the United States as to our tariff schedules. There is no pos- 
sible ground for retaliation. 

We obtain our natural nitrates from Chile. We pay what- 
ever price her Government-controlied agency determines. 
However, we admit 98 per cent of Chile's products free of duty, 
while Chile, on the other hand, levies a duty on 90 per 
cent of our exports to her. Therefore Chile can not com- 
plain. 

With reference to Great Britain, rubber being subject to con- 
trol by that Government, we find that about GO per cent of our 
imports from that country come in subject to duty and that 
about 10 per cent of our exports to Great Britain are subject 
to duty: However, upon these imports from us in the year 1924 
Great Britain collected in tariff duties over $100,000,000, The 
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average rate on the dutiable manufactured goods, constituting 
about one-third of the imports, was approximately 29 per 
cent. It must also be borne in mind that of our total exports 
to that country about 65 per cent are foodstuffs or raw mate- 
rials. They go in practically free of duty, 
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Going into the matter further, the committee found that 
since the war the exports from the United States to these 
countries had increased materially above the pre-war average 
and that this was likewise true of our imports from these 
countries. I submit the following table: 


Merchandise exports to and imports from the leading countries in the foreign trade 
[Values in millions and tenths of millions of dollars, I. e., 00,000 omitted] 


Exports Imports 
1925 1925 
Country 
C 1924 Ear re cent 17055 1924 Per rer cent 
7 cen ncrease cont neresse 
Value of Ger Rank! Value of pees Rank 

total | 1910-1914 total | 1910-1914 
Fan.. AA 315.0 624.0 | 650.8 13.3 107 2 117.2 399.1 154.8 10.8 288 1 
MAs aiaa 53.1 135.1 144. 7 2.9 173 10 70.5 | 167.1 178, 8 4.2 14 8 
Central America 37.6 64.8 72.8 1.5 94 17 17.4 37.3 12.6 1.0 145 22 
CoB ees sts xs 63.0 199.8 | 198.7 4.0 215 71 122.1 361.7 261.7 6.2 114 5 
Colombia 5.8 27.8 11.4 +8 618 21 11.9 57.7 | ~ 63.4 1.5 431 20 
Argentina 47.2 117.1 148.8 3.0 215 8 32,9 75.3 80.2 1.9 144 17 
Brazil... 31.5 65.2 87.5 1.8 178 15 110.9 179.3 221.8 5.2 100 6 
ASC re eer 13.9 31.4 39.3 -8 183 23 22.9 98,3 89.0 2.1 2 16 
Scandinavia 33.2 | 109.0 | 124.4 2.5 275 12 20.2 67.6 68.6 1.6 240 19 
United Kingdom 567.6 | 982.9 1,031.9 21.0 82 1| 278.9 366.5 412.3 0.8 48 2 
IDOIRIO MN. cass sananesakonamecenpensoneraarasdeGuseeseeSovesccwucnp 53.1 116.0 | 120.3 2.4 127 13 40.4 65.6 09.0 1.6 71 18 
Finne... 138.8 | 281.7 | 280.3 5.7 102 4 130.1 147.6 | 157.4 3.7 21 11 
Netherlune 104.6 151.8 141.5 2.9 35 11 34.9 74.0 92.0 2.2 165 15 
Germany... 304.1 | 440.4 | 470.3 9.6 55 3| 176.5) 139.3) 164.3 3.0 1—7 10 
TTT 66.0 | 187.1 | 205.2 4.2 211 6 51.1 75.0 102.2 2.4 100 13 
I E eign dee 26.2 71.2 70.2 1.6 202 16 21.6 29.0 32.9 8 52 25 
British India and Ceylo 11.3 36.5 40.7 8 260 22 66.3 | 128.6) 192.6 4.6 190 7 
Etraits Settlements. 2.9 7.5 11.2 2 280 32 24.6] 147.6 313.9 7.4 1,176 4 
Dutch East Indies. 3.1 14.5 19,2 4 519 28 9.2 57.5 05.8 2.3 1 14 
Philippine Islands 22. 6 59. 5 61.1 1.2 170 19 19.4 97.1 111.8 2.6 476 12 
( / R 21.6) 109.2 . 5 1.0 333 14 35.3 117.9 | 189.6 4.0 380 9 
ape LEE E E E E EA E tp xiate 44.2 | 250.3 | 227.7 4.6 415 5 84.9 40.1 | 384.1 9.1 352 3 
Hüft! :N—8 E EEA ESE 38.7 | 125.2 | 148.5 3.0 234 9 12.3 32.9 53.1 1,3 AB 21 
r . EST 1.7 5.9 7.4 2 337 35 10.9 30.1 41.0 1.0 143 ZB 
TZI eee E ye A E E A S EE 12.9 30.0 40.2 2 258 20 2.5 7.7 9.2 2 274 34 


1 Rank of country is determined by its order among all countries, in export an 
3 Decrease. 


Since the war British domestic exports to the United States 
in terms of value have materially increased. The increase in 
1925 over 1913 was 74 per cent. During the same period the 
increase in her exports to the rest of the world, after taking 
into account the effect on the figures of the segregation of the 
Trish Free State, was approximately 37 per cent. 

This fact was also ascertained, that the average rate of duty 
in the United States during the year 1924 was 15 per cent. 
In the United Kingdom it was 10 per cent; Canada, 15 per 
cent; in British Indiu, 16 per cent; and in Australia, 22 per 
cent. It is appareut from these facts, and the committee so 
found that there was nothing whatever to the claim that our 
protective tariff policy was in any way responsible for these 
governmental controls or that it furnished any excuse for any 
reprisals of this or any other character, 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes, 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman will remember, however, 
that when our Government protested to the British. Govern- 
ment in 1924 and 1925, the British press did teem with the 
assertion that we had no right to complain, since we had built 
a tariff wall against their products. That was quite common 
in the British press during those months. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That is true. There were 
protests from the British press, but there were no protests 
from the British Government. There was also a very decided 
expression of opinion from the British press, und that opinion 
from the British press is in effect to-day, and this governmental 
control of rubber is wrong and ought to be abolished. 

Mr. RAYBURN, I mean to say they thought our Government 
had no right to complain. Is not this trne about the control? 
And does not the same thing apply to a high tariff, that in 
time of peace it is almost intolerable, but in time of stress, 
when the supplies go down, as in the case of rubber, instead 
of stabilizing it at a fair price, rubber went up to 81.202 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. The moment you begin 
to interfere in that way with the law of supply and demand it 
results in a condition of overspeculation. ‘That is one of the 
evils of governmental control. It is bad enough when a private 
monopoly exercises control, but when that control is exercised 


by the sovereign powers of government, then the evils are 


multiplied. 


d import trade, respectively. 


Mr. Chairman, I shall at this point Insert extracts from sev- 
eral British newspapers published contemporancously with the 
investigation. Tle comment is quite critical and the hope is 
expressed that the control will cease, because it is economically 
unsound and in addition is bound to create international fric- 
tion and discord. 

The Westminster Bank Limited (London) Review for Feb- 
runxy, 1926, says in part: 


One may surmise, however, that what is nt the back of Mr. Hoover's 
mind is not the specific issue of the so-called “Stevenson scheme,” but 
a definite anxiety regarding the many problems arising out of the 
present system of national control of many essential raw materials, 
In arguing, consciously or unconsciously, that the freest possible inter- 
change of products of every kind is calculated to produce the maximum 
of wealth for the world in general, Mr. Hoover is, of course, merely 
taking his stand beside the classical economists. Nor is the force of 
his contention in any way diminished by his official position in the 
most highly protective state in the world. Many serious students of 
international relations must have been led to propose numerous gues- 
tions to themselves when reading Mr, Hoover's evidence. How far is 
the national ownership of raw materials likely to become a burning 
issue of the future? Will the precedent alleged to have been estab- 
lished by the British Government in the rubber plantation industry 
be followed by other states possessing a virtual! monopoly of certain 
products? Given such a desire, what scope exists for its effective in- 
dulgence? In other words, are the world’s raw materials concentrated 
in certain narrowly defined geographical areas and thus subject to dis- 
criminative treatment by governing bodies whose interests are not 
necessarily identical with those of the world as a whole? The reso- 
lution of the American House of Representatives, which at first sight 
appears to breathe the very quintessence of exclusive nationalism, 
proves on deeper examination to base its main argument on nothing 
less than the principles of Adam Smith. * * >» 

We may conclude, then, that “artificial” national control of raw 
materials js a theoretically feasible, though not an economically de- 
sirable, proposition, * * + 


The Manchester Guardian Commercial in the issue of Thurs- 
day, January 21, 1926, has an editorial entitled“ End rubber 
restriction,” reading in part as follows: 

But the calmer minds on both sides of the Atlantic seem to be agreed 
that in the long run Goyernment measures of restrictlon are always 
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{neffective and that the most they can hope is to delay, but never to 
prevent, the operation of economic laws, 


The following is from the Manchester Guardian of January 
12, 1926: : 

It does not, of course, follow that we are wise in treating rubber as 
though we had a monopoly of the supplies aud in getting a price for 
it which is several hundred per cent higher than would give a reason- 
alle profit to the industry. We may not be moved by Mr. Hoover's 
arguments, but his conclusion may none the less be sound. And in one 
respect Mr. Hoover's argument is perfectly valid, He draws a distinc- 
tion between commercial and state-nided monopolies. * * * 

* * © As the permitted exports increase, the restrictive effects of 
the act diminish, and it may be argued that the financial benefit is not 
worth the odium which Government manipulation inevitably creates. 


The Loudon Economist of January 30, 1926, likewise points 
out the suicidal cffeet of such curtailment of production and 
export through monopoly control; 


the rednved output of the British plantations was largely 
offset by increased production in the Dutch East Indies plantations, 


The fall to 55 per cent of capacity in the British area made, therefore, 


very little difference to the gross supply. In other words, we drove 
the industry into Datch hands. This does not mean that restriction 
was entirely ineffective. In the very early stages it undoubtedly lent 
a fillip to the market, which seemed until then completely demoralized, 
but, us is always the case with artificial devices, it proved a double- 
* edged weapon. 

The rubber market Js, in fact, inclined to attribute the recent fall 
of over 1s, Gd. (36 cents) a pound in rubber prices chiefly to the psy- 
chological effect of Mr. Hoover's propaganda, and when the huge 
amount of British investors“ money which is at stake in rubber shares 
is remembered it is easy for our American friends to realize that the 
influences promoting the lack of cordiality, of which we have spoken, 
are still operating. The whole story is an instructive lesson of the 
ramifications of effect which arise from Government interference with 
the law of supply and demand. 


The Malayan bin and Rubber Journal of January 15, 1926, 
fearful of the effects of the Stevenson plan, comments as fol- 
lows: 


In point of fact we are not overenger to see such prices continue, 
They haye disturbed the working of restriction, stimulated unduly the 
production in Dutch Indies, and given excuses for the rampage In 
America which causes wobbling at the knees among the weaker of our 
awn countrymen, 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The gentleman speaks of reprisals. 
The gentleman does not mean to contend or to imply that these 
controls were directed against the people of the United States 
particularly? They were directed against the world. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SHALLENDBERGER. They were not done to punish the 
rest of the world, but primarily to make money for the people 
they represent? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I think that was the announced 
object, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. It is practically a subsidy sup- 
ported by the different nations enjoying the control. Does the 
gentleman feel that is not just as equitable as it is for us to 
levy a tariff against any people? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In my judgment the two are 
not comparable. A protective tariff is to equalize the difference 
in the cost of production here and abroad. Whereas in the 
ease of these governmental controls an agency of the govern- 
ment controls and restricts production and exportation in ac- 
cordance with its own particular whim and desire. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That is as to rubber, but that 
would not apply to coffee. The Government of Brazil controls 
coffee by purchasing a certain amount of coffee and taking it 
off the market, whereas the rubber control, as the gentleman 

Says, was the restriction of production and the prohibition 
of the right to export. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Before I take up the subject 
of coffee, let me say this much further on rubber. It is true 
we were not specifically- mentioned as the sole victims of this 
monopoly. That can also be said as to the other monopolies. 
But the fact is that in practically every case we consume more 
of the given commodity controlled than all the rest of the 
world put together. It is certainly an evasive, even dishonest 
apology for the British rubber monopoly to suy that it operates 
impartially upen all nations when, as a matter of fact, the 
United States consumes 75 per cent of the world’s rubber and 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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Great Britain about 7 per cent—when there is 1 automobile 
for every 6 inhabitants in this country and only 1 for every 
46 in Great Britain. 

Theoretically, the control was directed against all countries. 
As a practical proposition, it was directed against us, and it 
can not be construed in any other way. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Is it not the purpose of a high 
or prohibitive tariff to protect our own people and enable our 
people to enjoy profits and benefits they would not otherwise 
enjoy; and when Great Britain is the one most affected by it, 
can they not charge with equal force that the tariff Is levied 
against them us well us for us to say that the other is levied 
against us? x 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. But the gentleman is talking 
about a high and prohibitive tariff when there is no such thing. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGBER. The tariff is levied for the benefit 
of our nationals, is it not? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr, SHALLENBERGER. And this was levied for the bene- 
fit of their nationals and it was to our disadvantage, because 
we ure the largest buyers. But what I want to get at is 
whether the gentleman means to imply that Great Britain or 
Brazil directed their efforts against the people of the United 
States because we happen to be the largest buyers. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I said to the gentleman I did 
not think there was anything in the official correspondence, 
documents, and acts in question as to that, but in practical 
effect that is what it resulted in. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Let me point out to the gentle- 
man that during the operation of the restriction scheme in 
1923, with the exportable allowance at 65 per cent, the price 
went down to 25 cents, while in 1925 the exportable allowance 
still being at 65 per cent, the price went up to $1.21. Is not 
that pretty good proof that the restriction plan had little to do 
with it, but it was rather the demand and speculation? 

Mr NEWTON of Minnesota. No, no. If the gentleman will 
refer to the report of the committee, he will find that at the 
time this plan went into effect there was a great stock of crude 
rubber in the warehouses in London and elsewhere, In London 
in December, 1922, it consisted of 72,299 long tons. Finally 
that stock commenced to go down, It got down to the mini- 
mum, and during the period of this investigation it was down 
to something like 6,000 tons as against twelve times that 
amount when the Stevenson plan went into effect. Further- 
more, during 1923 and early 1924 there was considerable laxity 
in enforcing the restriction measure, and large quantities of 
rubber were smuggled out of the restricted uren. Another im- 
portant factor in keeping the price down during those years was 
the greatly incrensed output of the Dutch plantations, whose 
production was sharply stimulated by the curtailment policy of 
their British competitors, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Of course, the gentleman con- 
cedes that the levying of any kind of a tariff for protective 
purposes is a governmental act to protect the producers of the 
country in which it is in foree, does he not?_ 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. What is the difference in prin- 
ciple between adopting a protective tariff to protect the pro- 
ducers of a country and the adoption of export regulations in 
another country to protect the producers of that country? 
What is the difference in principle, both of them being govern- 
mental acts? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman ought to know, 
as he comes from that part of the country which very early 
in our history stood out against an export tax. They insisted 
that in our Constitution there should be a prohibition against 
an export tax. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If the gentleman wants to dodge 
the question he can do so. I am asking whether the gentleman 
sees any difference in principle, regardless of what my section 
stands for and what his section stands for. I assume the gen- 
tleman when he gets on the floor presumes to be able to tell 
us something about the question he is discussing, and I state 
that in all good faith. I am asking the gentleman a question 
to which I really want an answer. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
he will get his answer. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I did desist until the gentleman 
began to wander off on some side issue, and I am trying to 
bring him back to the issue. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
man will not wait 


If the gentleman will desist 


But, of course, if the geptle- 
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Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will yield the gentleman all 
the time he wants if he will answer that question, 

Mr. NEWTON. of Minnesota. The gentleman is very free 
with “his time” and I appreciate it. I can see a great deal 
of difference, not only because of what I just said to the 
gentleman—and which he did not lke to hear—but also due 
to this fact, that when you restrict the exportation of an 
essential commodity which that country has to the exclusion 
of others you have an entirely different condition than when 
you levy tariff duties upon the ordinary articles which are 
produced in many countries and where there is no monopoly. 
The export tax to succeed must be based on monopoly of a 
substantial portion of supply. ‘Then this occurs to me: We 
enjoy no monopoly on these protected articles, They are also 
manufietured elsewhere. If under a tariff which is so high 
us to be prohibitive prices are unduly advanced, then there 
can be a substitution of other articles to take their places. 
in the case of sisal, coffee, and crude rubber there are no 
practical substitutes. Therefore when there is produced in a 
country a substantial portion of the world's supply of n com- 
modity and its government assumes control of its production 
or exportation to such an extent that the element of monopoly 
enters into the control, then it stands very differently than 
that of a protective tariff. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield fur- 


ther? 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If it is wrong for Great Brit- 


ain to levy restrictive measures on the exportation of rubber, 
why does the Federal Government increase that restriction 
by levying a tariff protective duty—not a protective duty but 
a duty on crude rubber—and make it all the more easy for 
Great Britain to keep it out of the United States? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. What is the duty on rubber? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, I mean on rubber tires. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, Oh, yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Why does the gentleman draw a 
distinction there? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, The gentleman's question was 
originally based upon the assumption there is a duty on crude 
rubber when there is no duty on crude rubber. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I was in error about that. 
There is a duty on rubber tires. We do not consume the raw 
rubber, we consume the rubber tires. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I was under the impression 
we did consume raw rubber and a great quantity of it; in fact, 
about 75 per cent of what the world produces. We put a duty 
upon tires because of the protection necessary for the Ameri- 
can workingman in order to maintain his superior standard of 
living. 

Mr. GHINDBLOM. What tires do we import? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The geutleman from Mlinois 
wants to know what tires we import. We import a few from 
France and Great Britain, if my recollection is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Then the gentleman has not 
got his tariff high enough to protect the poor laboring man he 
is so anxious to protect. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. We are at least protecting 
him far better than the gentleman's party would protect him 
if they had things thelr way. [Applausc.] 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I should think the gentleman from Texas 
would be rather embarrassed 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Oh, the gentleman from Texas 
is never embarrassed. [Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. ARENTZ. In these manufactured tires there would be 
found a great deal of cotton; and if they shipped tires in here 
in an amount such ns possibly the gentleman from Texas would 
like to see, where would the price of Texas cotton go? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman from Texas, 
like a good many of his colleagues, is always thinking about 
the man across the sea and never about the man at home when 
it comes to the question of the tariff fappluuse], whereas on 
this side of the aisle we think about the domestic market first, 
which takes care of about 95 per cent of our products. When 
that is done we then consider the market across the seas. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am sorry. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Just for one question? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am sorry I can not yield now. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. It might help the gentleman out 
u little on this point. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am sure the gentleman would 
try to, but as to this I doubt his ability. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. BLACK of New York. Give me a chance at it. 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota, Later on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. 
man 15 more minutes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I want to briefly describe tho 
Stevenson plan and the effect upon supply and price. Further 
details are available in the report under specific findings on 
crude rubber and in the tables in the appendix to the report. 
The Stevenson plan was the result of the deliberations of a 
committee appointed by the British Colonial Secretary, of which 
Sir James Stevenson was the chairman. The Colonial Secre- 
tary adopted the recommendations of the committee and for- 
warded them to the several legislative councils of the British 
East Indian colonies, which immediately put them into force 
and effect. 

The average price of rubber in New York for the year 1921 
was 16.30 cents per pound. In 1922 it was 17.50. During the 
war years, 1914 to 1918, the average was 67.41. Generally 
speaking, the New York market followed the base market at 
London. A fair average cost per pound for producing rubber 
is 18 cents. This is a Department of Commerce figure. The 
announced intention, therefore, was to increase the price so as 
to provide a reasonable profit to the producers. This, it was 
said, would require 30 cents per pound and not to exceed 36 
cents. Notwithstanding two years of low prices, practically no 
one of these plantations, great or sinall, went broke. The pivotal 
price in the scheme is 30 cents. The permitted exports auto- 
matically rise or fall quarterly as the price fluctuates above or 
below the 30-cent level, provided the British Colonial Office 
authorizes it. 

The yield of 1920 was taken ns a standard. The yield is 
what is known in the operation of the plan as “standard pro- 
Auction.” In one locality it may be 300 pounds per acre annu- 
ally, in another 850 pounds, and in still another 400 pounds. 
In no case does it exceed 400 pounds per acre. The plan puts 
into effect a Limit on exportation from any plantation of a cer- 
tain percentage of standard production. No matter how much 
rubber one of these plantations produced, it would not be per- 
mitted to export more than the quarterly percentage of the 
standard production except by paying a confiscatory tax on not 
only the excess but the entire quantity exported. As I recall 
it, the first percentage put into effect was that of 60 per cent 
of standard production. If the price went below 30 cents per 
pound the percentage was reduced. When it rose above 30 
cents it was increased. 

From October, 1922, until the period of this investigation the 
percentage has run from 50 per cent to 85 per cent. During 
the entire period of control the average restriction has been 62 
per cent of standard production. Aggregate standard produc- 
tion was fixed at approximately 340,000 tons. The potential 
or capacity production at the period of the investigation was 
estimated to be 385,000 tons. Potential production, therefore, 
is at least 13 per cent more than the base or standard pro- 
duction. 

On February 1, largely as the result of work done by our 
Government and this investigation by our committee, the per- 
centage was increased to 100 per cent of standard production. 
However, this still leaves a restriction in effect of about 13 
per cent, or, as I have observed, potential production is about 
13 per cent greater than standard production. It is also true 
that as long as the Stevenson plan is in effect the pereentage 
can be changed at any quarterly period. 

Its effect upon world supply during the period of a little 
over three years by preventing exportation was the loss of 
about 360,000 tons, which was somewhat offset by stimulating 
production and nonproduction elsewhere. The net loss to the 
world is estimated to be at least 146,000 long tons. 

How did this governmental control affect the price? The 
average price per pound on the New York market during the 
four war years was 67 cents per pound. The average yearly 
prices in the postwar years were: 1919, 48.70 cents; 1920, . 
36.3; 1921, 16.3; 1022, 17.5; 1923, 29.45; 1924, 26.2; 1025, 72.8. 

The monthly average price during the year 1925 was as fol- 
lows: January, 36.7 cents; February, 36; March, 41; April, 
43.6; May, 58.4; June, 77.3; July, 103.2; August, 83; Septem- 
her, 88.9; October, 98.1; November, 109.5; December, 98.2; 
1926—January, 86; February, 64. 

The quarterly changes in percentages of permissible expor- 
tation during the year 1925 fiuctuated as follows: January. 
60; February, 55; March, 55; April, 55; May, 65; June, 65; 
July, 65; August, 75; September, 75; October, 75; November, 
85; December, 86; 1926—January, 85; February, 100. 


Mr, Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
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The peak price of the year was $1.21. The highest monthly 
average was $1.095, which was reached in November, 1925, 
which was three times the announced fair price of 36 cents. 

I now call your attention to one of several charts which I 
have requested the Department of Commerce to prepare. Chart 
I sets forth the average monthly prices of rubber and makes 
certain comparisons with production costs, the “fair price,” and 
the import value per pound. The price in cents per pound is set 
forth in the left and right hand sides. The years, months, and 
days are set forth at the bottom of the chart. The months in 
the earlier period are shown by the letter J for January, and 
so forth. The days appear only in the last four months, De- 
cember to March, inclusive. The base line shown is the produe- 
tion cost of 18 cents. Then follows the highly fluctuating mar- 
ket price curye from the years 1921 to 1926. Its fluctuations 
show speculation. ‘The crest of the curve is reached just as the 
investigation is first suggested in a letter from Mr. Secretary 
Hoover to Senator CAPPER. Then follows a decline, Then comes 
u more pronounced and steady decline when with the introduc- 
tion of the Tilson resolution the investigation got under way, 
until from a peak of $1.095 the price dropped to a point around 
55 to 60 cents in the forepart of March. The “ fair-price line 
of 36 cents is also shown, so that the actual market prices can 
be compared with it. When this “fair price“ of 36 cents per 
pound was announced the British rubber growers knew that it 
would yield them an ample profit. As in many other cases 
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order is placed in January nt the then prevailing price they 
figure on the shipment reaching them in April, May, or June, 
us they may require it. Therefore import value in July reflects 
the market price preyailing in February, March, or April, when 
the sale was made, 

I submit a table from the report of the committee showing 
the quantity of imports, average value per pound by months, 
total value, value at “fair price,“ and import cost above the 
“fair price.” It is quite interesting. This import value curve 
and the table show that we are just now commencing to feel 
the full effect of the high prices at which our manufacturers 
were forced to make contracts last fall for delivery at this 
time. The market prices ruling at that time are of course 
shown by the price curve on the chart. The table is as follows: 


United States imports of crude rubber, July, 1925, to February, 1926 


Value at 


price (36 price 
cents) 
Dollars Dollars 
33, 701, 723 26, 171, 891 7, 529, 832 
943,855 | 12, 890,493 
21, 262,224 | 15, 423, 789 
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where the laws of supply and demand are artificially interfered 
with, there was a tremendous mounting of prices, as shown in 
the chart. Why did not the price curve show greater fluctua- 
tions in the years 1923 and 1924? The answer is the large sur- 
plus supply, which was not depleted until late in 1924. London 
stocks alone declined as follows: End of year 1922, 72,299 long 
tons; 1923. 60,246 ; 1924, 29,488 ; 1925, 6,129 long tons. 

Mr. DAVEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. I am sorry I can not yield. 

Mr. DAVEY. For what I think is a very important point, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am sorry I can not yield just 
now. 

The remaining curve is shown by the dotted line. It shows 
the increase in the import value per pound. The rise is later in 
point of time and is steady and certain as it mounts upward. 
No figures were available to show the advance in this curve 
after February of this year. Estimates indicate that the curve 
has not reached its crest and will not until March or April of 
this year. The peak so far is SO cents, which was reached in 
February, 1926. 

Why the difference in these two curyes—the one indicating 
prices and the other showing the value of our erude-rubber 
imports? Why are they not the same? The answer is that our 
large rubber manufacturers anticipate their wants by purchas- 
ing most of their requirements from four to six months in 
advance and possibly longer than that. For example, when an 
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United States imports of crude rubber, July, 1925, to February, 1926—Con, 


Value at 

1 ‘at . 8 
* o! announce cost above 

Quantity value per) value “fair? “fair” 

I price (36 price 
cents) 

Cents Dollars Dollars Dollars 
64.5 | 50,027,338 | 27,042,178 | 22,085, 160 
66.5 | 56,271,963 30. 445. 770 25, 828, 193 
72, 02 | 65, 055, 863 | 32,520,974 | 82, 834, 504 
. 76.35 | 72,528,151 | 34,104,765 | 38,333,386 
79. 64 26, 502,498 | 32, 240, 872 


A MEMBER. Are those London prices as shown in the price 
curye? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
prices, 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman explain the difference 
between the import value and the price curve? 


No; those are the New York 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The import price is the total 
value of all the rubber imported during the time shown by the 
dotted-line curve; that is, from July, 1925, through December 
to February, 1926. Under our tariff laws the importer must 


set forth the true value of the article or commodity imported. | 
This is true as to rubber, although it comes in free of duty. 
Of course, the value is based upon the price paid. The aggre- 
gate value per month is shown in ‘the dotted line. The top 
curve, on the other hand, indicates the New York spot market, 
which, generally speaking, is the same as the London market 
after allowing for differences in freight. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. So, on that chart there was no 
spot rubber bought by the manufacturers, and the price curve 
does not show 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Oh, we do not know, the 
gentleman ignores what I said a few moments ago. 

Mr. DAVEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In a moment. These spot 
prices up here [indicating the price curve in Noveniber and 
Deeember], some of which were speculative, were not paid by 
all the buyers of rubber and will not be reflected in the im- 
sport value until you get over in the spring because purchases 
ure generally made three or four months ahead. Now, I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. DAVEY. In order to correct any false impression that 
‘might be had I would like to say ‘that the price curve indl- 
eates the spot prices paid in the New York market ‘by those 
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who have not bought ahead—in other words, these companies 
who buy on long-time contracts in the Far East follow the 
dotted curve. Every other manufacturer who buys on the spot 
market pays the spot market price, and that includes the small 
rubber companies. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
-made that statement. 

Mr. RURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of ‘Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Is not the dotted line the average price of 
the imports, and in that dotted line there may be prices, of 
course, that were way above as well as some below? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; it represents the average, 
‘but is taken from the aggregate of imports. 

For example, in July the average value per pound of all 
rubber imports into this country was 464 cents, whereas the 
spot price in New York in July averaged 103.2, showing the very 
great difference between the import value and 'the-spot value at 
that time. In August, 1925, the average import value was 53.2, 
‘while the average on the spot market in the same month was 83. 
In September the import value average had ‘gone ip ‘to 62.1, 
wheres the spot market averaged 58.0. In October the average 

import value had risen to 64.5, whereas the spot mutket average 
was 08.1, 


Yes; I am glad the gentleman 
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In November the import value had risen to 66.5, whereas it 
was 1.095 in the spot market. In December the import value 
was 72 cents as against a spot market of 98 cents. It will be 
noted that the import value was constantly rising, although 
during the time there was more or less finctuation in the spot 
market. In January the import value was as high as 76 cents, 
and in February it went up to 79.54 cents. So that we probably 
have not yet reached the point where we are paying on an aver- 
age the highest that we will have to pay as a result of this gov- 
ernmental control of rubber. In this connection permit me to 
say that if you will take the total tonnage of rubber shipped 


‘into ‘this country from Great Britain in December, January, 


and February and figure it up at 36 cents a pound (the “fair 
price”), and then ‘figure up what was actually paid for it, you 


will nde u difference of more than $160,000,000. Therefore, in 


the last three months the consumers of rubber in this country 


have had to pry $100,000,000 more than the price the British 


themselves said was a fuir price. 

During the period from July 1, 1925, to February 28, 1926, 
the excess import cost above the fair price approximates 
nearly $200,000,000. Tliis is shown in the table referred to 
and also in Chart II. The peak in the aggregate cost was 


‘reached in January, 1926, while the peak in the average per 


pound was reached in February. February, of course, is a 
This fact would be a con- 
tributing factor in lowering the quantity of imports during thut 
month. The primary cause, however, for a 20 to 25 per cent 
shrinkage in our crude-rubber imports was the exorbitant 
prices, As the price advanced from two and a half to three 
‘times the fair price, demand was affected. Conservation and 
reclamation campaigns were initiated by the Department of 
Commerce and cooperated in by the rubber and automotive 
manufacturers and consumers. This, I think I can say, was a 
big factor in decreasing the demand and consequently lessening 
the quantity of imports. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has again expired. 

Mr, DICKINSON of Iowa. 
utes additional. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
yield for a question? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Just for a brief question. 

Mr. SHAULENBERGHER. I wanted to ask the gentleman if 
he had the average price for the entire year 1925, and how 
it compared with the agreed fair price. The gentleman, I 
think, will see in the ‘statistical reports of the Department of 
Commerce that the entire amount imported was 888,000,000 
pounds, costing $42,000,000, on an average price of 48.2 cents 
a pound, or 12 cents a pound above the agreed fair price. That 
is all the rubber cost the manufacturers for the year, so that 
on 10 pounds of rubber, the average amount thut goes into 
a tire, the manufacturers had to pay $1.20 extra above the 
agreed price for their rubber. 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. I think the gentleman is 
clearly wrong in his figures. 

Mr. SHUALLENBERGER., 
report. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I have them here. 

Mr, Chairman, the average price of crude rubber during 
1925 was 72.8 cents per pound instead of 48.2 cents. Instead 
of being only 12 cents it was 36 cents above the fair price. 
Thus the average price throughout the year 1925 was 100 
per cent over the fuir price. If I am not mistaken, the 
gentleman's figure of 48.2 cents is the average import value 
per pound throughout the year 1925. Using the average of 
72:8 cents, the scheme would involve an added expenditure by 
the American consumer above the fair price of $2325,000,000 in 
the year 1925. Using the figure submitted by the gentleman of 


Mr, Chairman, I yield five min- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


I have them right ‘here in the 


48.2 cents, the scheme would involve an added expenditure 


during that year of about $110,000,000. Using the figure 72.8, 
it will be observed that the average during the year 1925 was 
four times the plantation cost of 18 cents. Using the gentle- 
man’s figure of 48.2, it was over two and one-half times the 
Gentlemen, no matter how you figure this 
you can come to but one conclusion, and that is that the 
Stevenson plan has cost the American consumer of rubber 
several hundreds of millions of dollars in exorbitant prices. 
Now, then, in reference to retail prices and what the gentle- 
man has said here in that connection, It is important to know 
how this advance has been reflected in the prices of tires. 
However, in doing so we must necessarily deal with whole- 
sale prices only, since retail prices on the sume tire yary 
between parts of the country or even within a single elty 
or yillage. ‘Tire retailers, after buying their tires from the 
manufacturer at Wholesale prices, resoll them at retail prices 
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which they themselves decide upon. One tire dealer may add 
20 per cent for expense, overhead, and profit; another may 
add 3314 per cent, or even more, Since the manufacturer has 
no part in setting the retail price, he obviously can not be 
held responsible for it. He can be held responsible, however, 
for the wholesale prices which he himself makes, 

The tire in most common use im the United States to-day is 
the 30 by 31% size cord tire. In October, 1924, a common 
wholesale price on that tire was $9.85; in January of 1926 it 
was $13.25, It has since been reduced, but E will deal with 
the highest wholesale prices, those which were ruling at the 
time of the committees investigation. The increase: in the 
wholesale price amounts to $3.40. At this point let me say 
that the Department ef Commerce is not responsible for these 
figures which I shall give in reference to wholesale prices. 
However, the figures are reliable and I can say that they 
come from authoritative trade sources. 

Our crude-rubber imports in October of 1924 cost, on an 
average, 23 cents per pound. In Jannary of 1926 they cost 76 
cents per pound. That is an increase of 53 cents per pound. 
I have demonstrated from the charts and the supporting sta- 
tistics that import prices lag somewhat behind the stock mar- 
ket, but they are, perhaps, the best indication we have as to 
what rubber is costing the tire manufacturer. The raw rubber 
content of the 30 by 3% cord tire is about 6 pounds, An in- 
crease of 53 cents per pound in the cost of that rubber would 
therefore seem to justify an increase in the price of the 
finished tire of six times 53 cents, or $3.18. We huve seen that 
the increase amounted to $3.40, or only 22 cents more than 
what would certainly appear to be justified by the increased 
cost of the crude rubber alone. Since handling a crade mate- 
rial advanced more than three times in price involved in- 
creased financing, and so forth, the allowance of 22 cents would 
certainly appear not to be excessive. 

Let me take up another size, say, the 33 by 6, a balloon tire 
which is in common use on heavier cars. The tire weighs 31 
pounds, and its erude rubber content, I am told, is about 17 
pounds. The wholesale price of this tire in October of 1024 
was, generally speaking, abont $27.50. In January of 1926 
the wholesale price had advanced to $37.50, a difference of $10. 
We have seen that the raw rubber cost the manufacturer 53 
cents more per pound, or a total of $9.01, leaving a margin of 
only 99 cents to be accounted for in other ways. 

I have shown how the price of ernde rubber has materially 
declined since this investigation was initiated. In the mean- 
time tire manufacturers have reduced the prices I have just 
referred to by from 10 to 15 per cent. I think I can present 
the relationship between the wholesale price and these ad- 
vances in the spot market and in the import cost per pound 
more vividly by showing you this additional chart, which I 

Shall refer to as Chart III. 

It shows the percentage of increases in the spot price, the 
average import value per pound, and the wholesale tire prices 
for the year 1925. The price of rubber on the market com- 
menced to rise in January, 1925, and was gradual until April, 
when its rise was rapid. The import cost curve commenced 
to rise in Jate February. The advanee was steady and gradual. 
The wholesale price of tires, based on four representative 
sizes, did not commence to rise until May. It was gradual. 
The advance did not follow either of the two other curves. 
One reason for this is that the cost of cotton and labor or 
mnterial is a factor in fixing the eost and wholesale selling 
price of tires. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am sorry, but I do not want 
to impose further upon the committee. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I regret I can not yield, 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to diseuss several more com- 
modities that are being controlled by foreign governments. I 
have not the time other than to refer to. the report, where 
potash, nitrates, sisal, and silk, and so forth, are specifically 
covered, I do want to spend a few minutes, however, on the 
subject of coffee and the contro) by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment of that commodity. 5 

Coffee lends itself to governmental control very readily. 
Brazil, the country of control, produces 65 per cent of the 
world’s supply, while it consumes but 5 per cent. One country, 
the United States, consumes 50 per cent of the world’s produc- 
tion. It produces practically no eoffee at all. Of our tetal 
aunual consumption during the past three years 55 per cent 
came from Brazil. Coffee can be stored to advantage. In 
fact, it improves under proper storage. It is produced in but 
few countries. It takes about six years frem the time of 
planting to the point where the tree or bush commences to 
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bear. Therefore, it would take some time to materially in- 
crease the production of coffee in quantities outside of the 
country of control. 

There have been three government controls by Brazil. The 
first was in 1906, the next in 1918, and the last one was com- 
menced in 1921 and is still in effect. As a result of this last 
control, the United States is being mulcted by this govern- 
mental-controlled monopoly about 10 cents per pound in excess 
over a reasonable or fair price. This amounts to about $135,- 
000,000 annually. Mark you, this is not the total bill. This 
is the excess over and above a fair price. In order that this 
may be more vividly presented to you I call your attention 
to Chart IV, which gives the coffee statistics during the last 
25 years. The top or dotted line shows the world production 
in millions of bags. The broken line underneath, which fol- 
lows its fluctuations yearly so closely, is the Brazilian produc- 
tion. The bottom curve gives the monthly ayerage prices of 
Brazilian coffees on the New York market. Rio 7 is one 
brand. It is the bottom curve. Santos 4 is another brand, 
which is shown by the dotted curve. These are the two 
brands of Brazilian coffee that are used and sold here and else- 
where. It will be observed that at times there is little rela- 
tionship between these price curves and the production curve 
aboye. That is due to artificial control by the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment in the period I have just referred to. These years 
are shown in the shaded blocks or oblongs at the bottom of 
the chart. It will be observed that there is a pronounced 
advance following each governmental purchase. When. the 
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governmental control stops the prices drop. The control of 
1921 is still in effect, and, it will be observed, the price is still 
excessively high, notwithstanding that there is nothing un- 
usual in. the world or Brazilian supply, as shown by the two 
top euryes. 

Mr. Chairman, I have only had the time to touch upon this 
truly serious situation. The purpose is merely to outline 
briefly what the country is up against. As Mr. Seerctary 
Hooyer well said in New York recently— 


There are many Intermediate economic factors which affect the ebb 
and flow of foreign trade which call for constant consideration. I have 
for the past three years earnestly and repeatedly called attention to the 
inereasing practice of forcign governments directly or indirectly to cre- 
ate controls of raw materials for price-fixing purposes where such domi- 
nate the production of a commodity, The malntenance of such controls 
is their business exclusively. Rut we have perhaps a right to examine 
the effect upon us, the friction they create, and the prospect they open 
if world trade generally is to be conducted upon this basis. 

I believe all thinking people should be concerned over the future 
effect of these controls upon the world as a whole. They have many 
dangerous implications. 

The immediate effect of these large incursions into business by for- 
eign governments is that in nearly every one of these cases our Aimeri- 
can business men and consumers have insistently demanded the support 
und intervention of cur Government in their protection. For years in 
some of these cases our people have exhausted every effort by negotia- 
tion to avoid inevitable friction. Finally our Government is plunged 
into business If we would not see our consumers unprotected. Emotion 
is common cnough between individual buyers and sellers, but when 
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governments get Into price fixing they have established emotion upon a 
mass-production basis, 


Our people have reason to be concerned. This inyestigation 
has certainly atded materially in reducing the price of rubber 
from the November price of $1.095 to the market price of about 
60 cents. 

The committee made certain recommendations. I do not in- 
tend to enumerate them, for they are before you, but permit me 
to emphasize two or three of them. 

First. We should become more and more self-sufficient by 
producing these commodities under our own flag wherever it is 
possible, 

Second. Where this can not be done to advantage an effort 
should be made in which the Government of the United States 
should assist to induce the production of these controlled com- 
modities in other countries who would agree not to interrupt 
free trading in them at any time. I am of the opinion that 
arrangements of this character could be entered into with sev- 
eral of the Central or South American countries, Haiti, the 
Republic of Panama, and the Republic of the United States of 
Colombia. Dr. H. N. Whitford, the crude-rubber expert for the 
Department of Commerce in the investigation, suggested the 
carrying on of experiments in conjunction with foreign govern- 
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ments for the development of rubber plantations. Frankly, I 


think something along this line should be done. 


Third. There can be no question that these governmental 
controls are contrary to the best interests of the American 
public. This being the case, American citizens should refuse 
to aid or assist these controls by extending credit to them. 
This is obvious. If for no other reason, self-interest should 
prompt such action on the part of American financial interests. 
The granting of loans of this character would inevitably create 
a just resentment on the part of the American consumer, who 
is footing the bill. I wish to say that in some instances re- 
quests for loans of this character have been refused. The 
administration has requested that they be refused. However, 
in at least one instance—I now refer to coffee—the securities 
of this governmental monopoly are being sold here in America 
by certain banking interests of New York City. No American 
financial house should float such securities, and no American 
investor should purchase them. Those who do are only fur- 
nishing these governmental-controlled monopolies with the 
means to further gouge the American public. These are plain 
words, but it is true. These loans ought to be turned down 
as a matter of patriotisin and fair dealing between one Ameri- 
can and another, 
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Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am sorry, but I can not yield. 
It is difficult to reach this proposition in any practical way 
through legislation. A bill to prohibit such loans has been 
introduced in the Senate, but legislation ought not to be neces- 
sary. One thing is certain, however, and that is that the 
American consumer will not long tolerate the lending of money 
by American financial interests to these governmental-con- 
trolled monopolies so as to enable them to continue their ex- 
ploitation of the American people as they have been doing in 
rubber, coffec, sisal, and so forth. [Applause.] If these inter- 


ests encourage it or persist in it, legislation will not be with-. 


held by the American Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a feeling of unrest in certain portions 
of our country. This is more pronounced in the great Missis- 
sippi Valley than it is elsewhere. It evidences itself in various 
ways. Underneath it all is a feeling that the great and pow- 
erful financial interests of New York City are not only thought- 
less of the interests of the rest of the country but provincially 
selfish. The attitude of these financial interests during this 
investigation, as reflected in some of the New York papers, 
and especially in the financial journals, tends to confirm 
this impression. Their attitude thronghout has been one of 
criticism. While in Congress a discordant note has been 
sounded now and then, generally speaking there has been 
substantial support of this investigation on both sides of 
the aisle. The press generally throughout the country has 
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been sympathetic with the exception of the papers I have 
referred to. 

I regret to sce this attitude shown. Such an attitude can 
only bring aid and comfort to those who are profiting by these 
governmental-controlied monopolies. Instead of giving these 
monopolists aid and comfort, they should join with the rest 
of their countrymen in every reasonable and proper effort to 
discourage and prevent the starting or continuing of these 
intolerable controls. [Applause,] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Min- 
nescta has again expired. . 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, reserying ‘the 
right to object, I shall not object if the gentleman wyill insert 
in the Recorp why his committee on the Republican side, so 
anxious to protect the domestic people—and he says the Demo- 
crats are unxious to protect the foreigner—did not go after 
the domestic tire gougers instead of going futilely after the 
British? 

Mr. Chairman, I shall withdraw my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr, Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the Commissioner from the Philippine Islands [Mr. GUE- 
VARA]. 
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Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes also to the gentleman from the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. GUEVARA. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from the Philippines? [After a pause,] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. GUEVARA. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it is a matter of gratification to the Filipino people that 
their fundamental problem is receiving the most earnest atfen- 
tion on the part of several of the Members of this House. Not 
only to those who are in sympathy with the sacred aspirations 
of my people, but also to those who have taken the opposite 
stand, I wish to conyey my most hearty. appreciation. The 
Philippine problem is one of the most important that Congress 
has to confront, and it must be faced now or at some time in 
the near future. It affects not only the 12,000,000 inhabitants 
of the Philippines, but also the 110,000,000 of Americans. 

To the American people it presents a choice between adher- 
ence to their tradition of liberty or entrance upon a path 
which has been the read trayeled by so many of the empires 
of the past. Let there be no mistake about it. However elo- 
quently one may refer to-economic, Sanitary, or educational 
improvements made by the United States in the Philippines, 
with the indispensable cooperation of the people of those 
islands; however strong one’s desire may be to have the Ameri- 
can people aid those of other lands; however tragic may be the 
imaginary picture drawn by the masterly hands of those who 
wish to prophesy, the issue has been, is, and so long as a 
righteous solution is not reached, will always be: Shall the 
American people deny to others the enjoyment of that liberty 
in which the American Nation “was conceived” and that prin- 
ciple of equality to which “dedicated” themselves from the 
very beginning? Do the principles of liberty and equality 
undergo transformations corresponding to changes in geographi- 
cal location? Does their application vary with yarying races 
or nationalities? Shall America uphold, as she has always 
upheld, good faith between people? 

Students of history find inspiration in the gallant and pa- 
triotic stand of the thirteen Colonies during the fateful days of 
the American Reyolution. Their right to govern themselves in 
their own way was the underlying and fundamental issue. In 
accordance with the guiding principle of their resistance to 
what they regarded as British oppression these immortal words 
were inserted In the Declaration of Independence: 


+ © * whenever any form of government becomes destructive of 


these ends (life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness), it is the right 
of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new government, 
laying its foundation on such principles and organizing its powers in 
such form as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness. 


Of the thirteen Colonies, none showed greater devotion to 
freedom than Massachusetts. ‘Time has not changed her ideals. 
Her spirit remains the same. The inspiration of John and 
Samuel Adams, Hancock and Paul Revere, of Phillips and 
Garrison still guides the steps of her people. They can not 
deviate from the sacred traditions born of the sacrifices, tears, 
blood; and lives of their dearest ones. They were among the 
first to fight for the liberty of the other Colonies as well as 
their own, 

In keeping with her heroic past, Massachusetts will stand, in 
this age when the theater of conflict between freedom and 
autocracy is as wide as the world, in favor of democracy. As 
during the Revolutionary period, she will hold fast to the doc- 
trine that in the Philippines or anywhere else governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed“; 
that sovereignty resides in the people; that government should 
be one of “laws and not of men” and that “privilege to none, 
equality to all” shall be its motto; that public officials are 
not masters but public servants; that the right to criticize 
government officials, including the very highest, is one of the 
greatest safeguards of freedom; and that the extensive use 
of the veto power by an executive not responsible to the people 
he governs is subversive of the principles of democratic gov- 
ernment. And I am convinced that when the flames of con- 
troversy shall have died away, the people of Massachusetts as 
well as those of the other States of the American Union, in 
looking back to the difficulties at present existing in the Philip- 
pines, will recognize that the Filipino people’s insistence on 
their right to govern themselves as they see fit is the only atti- 
tude consistent with those principles of government which it 
has been America's proudest boast to have carried over to the 
Philippine Archipelago. 

Upon this question of fundamental principles, I am convinced 
there is no disagreement. But when these principles are ap- 
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plied; when, in the face of the promises made In accordance 
with them, the Filipinos ask for the full recognition of their 
rights, objections arise in certain quarters. Let us examine 
very briefly these objections. 

First of all, regarding the racial homogeneity of the Filipino 
people. They are not divided into tribes as this term is gen- 
erally understood to mean. The names given to the so-called 
tribes are really indicative of geographical regions and not of 
differences in habits of thought or racial origin, They are a 
homogeneous race, Although, during the last 300 years, there 
has been a racial blending as the natural consequence of their 
social and political intercourse with the peoples of both hemi- 
spheres, yet, according to the latest census of the population 
of the islands, taken in 1918, out of a total population of 
10,314,310, 9,936,577, or 96 per cent, belonged to the brown or 
Malay race. In this connection I wish to call the attention of 
the House to the statement of Mr. W. Cameron Forbes, ex- 
Governor General of the Philippine Islands, published in the 
Boston Evening Transcript on March 13, 1926, in which he 
said: “It is pleasant to find something in which we can agree 
with Mr. Storey. Ho is perfectly right in his objection to the 
use of the word ‘tribesmen’ in describing the Philippine 
people. The great mass of the peoples have not those char- 
acteristics which we associate with the word tribes.’ ” 

in any case, it is very strange that the alleged lack of 
racial unity among the Filipinos shonid be used as an argu- 
ment against Philippine independence, There was a time when 
people liked to refer to America as the great melting pot, a 
haven of refuge to the oppressed, and an inspiration to all 
lands and peoples, From every nook and corner of the world 
there was an enthusiastic desire to go to the promised land 
discovered by Columbus, there to form a new race dowered 
with the capabilities and the genius of many races to serve as 
a monument to human freedom, equal justice, and universal 
brotherhood. The test was not caste or place of birth, tut 
individual worth and the ability to contribute to the common 
good. 

And out of this wholesome philosophy has arisen a people 
noted for its comprehensive sympathy, its spirit of tolerance, 
its catholicity of outlook, its freedom from the thraldom of cus- 
tom and tradition, and its many-sided versatility. Is it not one 
of the most curious phenomena of history that from the over 
110,000,000 members of this amalgumated people doubts should 
arise over the fitness of a people for independence, more than 
95 per cent of whom belong to the same race on the ground 
that they are not suiliciently homogeneous, or that unfavorable 
contlusions should be drawn from the fact that a considerable 
number of their leaders have an intermixture of blood flowing 
in their veins? It may be that I am mistaken, but, to me, the 
test of a man's eligibility to guide a nation’s destiny should 
not be the purity of his blood or his ancestry but his deyotion 
to the ideals of his people and his ability to carry out these 
ideals. [Applause.] 

A great deal has been made on this floor and elsewhere of 
the supposed traditional enmity between the Moros and Chris- 
tian Filipinos. It would be well in discussing the question if 
we were to bear these facts in mind. The Moros and the Chris- 
tian Filipinos belong to the same race, although they profess 
different religions. ‘The only time when the Christian Filipinos 
were allowed to deal with the Moros without outside interfer- 
ence was from 1913 to 1921. During that period not only was 
the military régime superseded by a civil administration, but 
schools were extended and other improvements made, more ex- 
tensively than ever before, largely out of the revenues collected 
from the Provinces inhabited by the Christian Filipinos. While 
these things were being done, peace, such as its inhabitants 
never knew before, reigned in the island of Mindanao, and this 
peaceful cra continued until the time came for the revival from 
outside quarters of the legend of the hostility between Chris- 
tian and Mohammedan Filipinos simultaneously with the effort 
to take away from Filipino hands administrative control over 
the places inhabited by the Moros, 

To such an extent has this Moro argument been used that 
the impression has been created that the Moros constitute the 
predominant portion of the population of the island of Min- 
danno, that the land they inhabit forms a distinct geographical 
unit, and that the oyerwhelming majority of them are opposed 
to Philippine independence or to being made a part of an inde- 
pendent Philippine republic. But again the figures of the 
Philippine census of 1918 show that there are only 443,037 
Mohammedans or Moros in the entire Philippine Islands out 
of a total population of 10,314,310, while the island of Minda- 
nao, in which most of the Moros live, contains a total popula- 
tion of 1,111,159. 

Not only do the Moros represent less than one-half of the 
total population of the main island which they inhabit, but it 
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is also the case that, contrary to the fond hopes of so many of 
the opponents of Philippine independence, they are by no means 
opposed to the aspiration of the rest of the Filipino people. On 
this point I wish to ask unanimous consent of the House to 
insert in the Recorp as extension of my remarks several docu- 
ments signed by Moro leaders advocating political independence 
for the mother land. These documents speak for themselves, 
and I believe are a complete refutation of the affirmation that 
the Moros are not in sympathy with the cause of their country. 
The documents referred to are as follows: 


[Translation] 


The undersigned Moros, located in different parts of Mindanno and 
Zulu and composed of Datos, Panglimas, Hadjis, Panditas, aud other 
representative elements of our respective localities, hereby collectively 
express their sontiments on various fundamental questions in Moro- 
Ian. 

In the first place, we protest, as we hereby do, against the allega- 
tions published recently to the effect that we are enemies of the Chris- 
tian Filipinos and that we would never submit ourselves to a govern- 
ment managed by them, 

That although we Mohammedans profess another religion, we are 
conscious that, having been born in the Philippines, we are, and we 
have so considered ourselves always, brothers of the Christian Fill- 
pinos. For this reason we desire to express once more in an un- 
equivocal manner that, whatever may be the future of our country, 
we will unite our fortunes with those of our brothers, the Christian 
Filipinos. 

That the present excitements obtaining In a certain part of Min- 
danao are merely of secondary character, and they in no way affect 
the sentiments of adhesion and loyalty of the Moros to the government 
and to the Christian Filipinos, much less the national unity that should 
be maintained over and above our differences in religion, usages, and 
customs, 

We hereby affix our signatures to this document this 16th day of 
December, 1923, In the city of Zamboanga. 

The following signatures were copied from the orlginal signatures 
of the signers of the petition, who affixed thelr respective thumb 
marks thereto: 

Moro Pontucan, councilor; Moro Balaya; Moro Jani; Moro 
Marani; Moro Jayari; Moro Eurlgue Macrohan; More 
Salibay Bancaan; Moro Lukman; Moro Basara, coun- 
cilor; Moro Awang; Hatib Jalan; Moro Balahud, 
councilor; Moro Asan; Maj Emeno, president, Lante; 
Moro Samal; Moro Melican; Moro Udin; Teminey 
Jalan; Moro Nana; Idang Kali; Moro Sailala; Timuaz 
Lomoh; Maharaj Haping, of Tigtabun, Zamboanga ; 
Moro Dalhani, of Tigtabun, Zamboanga; Moro Mahl- 
gili, of Tigtabun, Zamboanga; Moro Jawari, of Tigta- 
bun, Zamboanga ; Moro Opau, of Tigtabun, Zamboanga: 
Subuno Malunsing Timenay; Sulory Tampas; Datu 
Ngian; Moro Uhlay; Moro Tingkao, of Tigtabun, Zam- 
boanga; Moro Nulon, of Tigtabun, Zamboanga; Moro 
Tan Jilani, of Tigtabun, Zamboanga; Moro Hanja, of 
Tigtabun, Zamboanga ; Moro Tupoan, of Tigtabun, Zam- 

d  bonnga; Moro Tanjilani, of Tigtabun, Zamboanga: 
Moro Pattang, of Tigtabun, Zamboanga; Moro Jekirani, 
of Tigtabun, Zamboanga; Moro Ali, of Tigtabun, Zam- 
boanga; Moro Isa, of Tigtabun, Zamboanga; Moro 
Ayjanl, of Tigtabun, Zamboanga; Moro Kudarah, of 
Tigtabun, Zamboanga; Moro Jalani, of Tigtabun, Zam- 
bonnga; Moro Haljani, of Tigtabun, Zamboanga ; Moro 
Islani, of Tigtabun, Zamboanga; Moro Oto, of Tigta- 
bun, Zamboavga; Moro Tapang, of Tigtabun, Zam- 
boanga; Moro Daual, of Tigtabun, Zamboanga; Moro 
Maduki, of Tigtabun, Zamboanga; Moro Asad, of Tig- 
tabun, Zamboanga; Moro Buhang, of Tigtabun, Zam- 
boanga; Moro Nuddin, of Bitangbilang, Zamboanga ; 
Maharaja Alam Jali, of Cawa-Cawa, Zamboanga; Moro 
Pangholo Riaban, of Cawa-Cawa, Zamboanga; Moro 
Dinhan, of Cawa-Cawa, Zamboanga; Moro Malaga, of 
Cawa-Cawa, Zamboanga; Moro Saluhan, of Cawa-Cawa, 
Zamboanga; Moro Hasim, of Cawa-Cawa, Zamboanga; 
Moro Astala, of Cawa-Cawa, Zamboanga; Moro Hadani, 
of Cawa-Cawa, Zamboanga; Moro Suring, of Cawa- 
Cawa, Zamboanga; Mobammad Sani, of Zamboanga, 
Zamboanga; Moro Mahari, of Cawa-Cawa, Zamboanga ; 
Moro Jujain, of Cawa-Cawa, Zamboanga; Moro Tiamsi, 
of Cawa-Cawa, Zamboanga; Moro Laksamana, of Cawa- 
Cawa, Zamboanga; Moro Taralus, of Cawa-Cawa, Zam- 
boanga; Moro Samphila, of Cabingaan, Jolo, Sulu; 
Moro Enzalani, of Cawa-Cawa, Zamboanga; Hamblaji, 
of Cawa-Cawa, Zamboanga; Masia Daligdigan; Moro 
Dugdug, of Cawa-Cawa, Zamboanga; Moro Ampatu, 
Labangan; Datu Botito, vice president, Dinas; Data 
Tampipi, Malangas; Moro Calalagan; Moro Burundon, 
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Teniente; Moro Astadie, Conauter; Moro Andae; Moro 
Gilon, of Bilang, Bilang; Moro Tajagi, of Bilang, Bi- 
lang; Moro Igirani, of Bilang, Bilang; Moro No ong, 
of Bilang, Bilang; Moro Ayjani, of Bilang, Bilang; 
Moro Audang. 


TARAKA, LANAO, P. I. 
To the honorable Quezon, OSMENA, KALAW, and GUINGONA. 

Dran Sits: I have the honor to inform you that I and my followors 
are in favor of Filipino rule. From the beginning of the administration 
of the governor of Lanao, Major Santos, we have been cooperating and 
supporting the government, which bas resulted in the prosperity of our 
people. We also desire that the Philippines obtain her independence. 

In this connection, I wish to state that we begin to dislike the 
American rule, because we have learned a lesson from the conduct of 
Major Fletcher in Tamparan, when he married a Moro named Ito and 
brought her to Zamboanga. For this reason we disfavor American rule 
for fear that Lanno will be ruined, : 

Very respectfully, 
IKABUGATAN SABUADIATUGA, 
Sa Taraka, 

We, the undersigned, Hatib Agasi, Panglima Lungbus, Maharaja 
Hajirul, and Dato Lukman, of Denas, and other prominent Moros of 
Basilan, Province of Zamboangu, do hereby declare that we and our 
peoples are in favor of the Philippine indopendence. 

The people of the north and those of the south are from the same 
race, and wo are all Filipinos, and although worshipping different altars 
we have lived, and continue to live, as one people, united by a common 
history and by a common destiny. 

HATIR AGASI. 
Dato LUKMAN. 
LALLA. ARIP, 

SETTO. ASMAD. 

[Nors.— Hatib Agasi and Panglima Lungbus are the most prominent 
leaders In Basilan, In the Province of Zamboanga.] 

The following islands and barrios in Basilan Island are under their 
control: 

Islands: Sibihil, Sangbai, Asilsi, Sangbal, Dakula, Pilas, Mangal, 
Balukkaluk, Tamuk, Lauawan, Bubuan, Taplan Tana, Saluping, and 
Lampinigan. 

Barrios in Basilan Island: Batani, Atong, Matekang, Bulansa, Luuk 
Sapi, Paneyongan, Bagbagun, Pangasann, Malusu, Tabullongan, Kab- 
kaban, Lubug, Benongbungan, aud Malang. 

There are approximately 8,000 people in these places. 

Translated by II. Gulamu Rasul. 


PAN GLA Lunanus, 
MANARAJA HAJIRUD, 


[Translation] 
DITSAAN, LANAO, January, 1925, 
Hon, TEODORO KALAW, 
Secretary and Chief Adriser of the 
Philippine Commisaton of Independence, Manila, P. T. 

Datu: Upon receipt of your communication, I called a meeting of 
oll the Datus and people of this district, and In that meeting we re- 
solved to favor the granting of Independence to the Philippine Islands 
as a whole. 

In testimony of our support for the movement of Philippine inde- 
pendence we hereunto sign our names and place our thumb marks. 

Very respectfully, 

Datu Bayabao Minndar, Sultan sa Ditsaan and Municipal 
District President; Councilor Malako; Tagurak; Basa- 
sar; Dalundong; Councilor Datu Sakar; (Saripada) 
Baunto; (Vameliyan) Sangkayo; Mapando; Macadatu; 
Binasing; Higa, Sultan sa Lumbayague; (Mamina- 
sakan) Domiar; Makaranpak (teacher); (Shick) 
Manatiga; (Kalt) Ludogan; (taja Kali) of Ditsnan; 
Imam Bunt; Imam Dimapandang; Imam Mamarenkas; 
Hatib -Unati; Imam Desemenong; Bakal; (Simbaan) 
Makaogis; Batinga; Imam; Mulep; Mabakal; (Sanku- 
pan) Raguiab; (Kabugatan) Urogan; Paskan; Dindino, 
Sultan sa Buayan; Dimarunsing (Sankupan) ; Counel- 
lor Kumayog; Abantas, Sultan sa Daguramplyan; 
Councilor Dilumbanga; (Rajamuda) Barambagan; Anu- 
kar; Mapandl; Macaraya, Sultan sa Bayalao; 
Manague, Sultan sa Gata; (Imam) Dumaraya; Mamay- 
Ing, Sultan sa Forna; Dacula, Sultan Pidtaylan; Agas, 
Sultan sa Didagen; Bandas, Sultan sa Raxabas and 
Councilor Boadipalo; Mown, Sultan sa Gandigan; 
Mauluawan, Kajamoda sa Maguindanao; Datu Sulay- 
man; Dimnatang, Datu Imam sa Ditsnan; Shieka Datu 
of Ditsaan; (Jumla) Marimpong; (Kabugatan) Ped- 
tado; Datu Manalo; (Rajamoda) Layla of Bayabao; 
(Rajamoda) Urogan of Sawil; Datu Makaumbao; Datu 
Dimenag; Councilor Datu Darayakal; Maranda (Raja- 


moda of Ditsaan); Datu Pangaga; Mamah; Sultan sa 
Rubong: Datu Tumarampong of Minanga; Bisaya 
Kabunsuan; Lugman, Sultan sa Danaya; (Kabugatan) 
Maranguit; Vice President Tambilawan; (Amirol) 
Marangkun; Datu Layla; Pako; Mambaay (Aluyodan) ; 
Marjok; (Sankupan) Sampurna, 


z [Translation of part of letter] 
’ RAMAIN, LANAO, January 2, 1023. 
Hon. TEODORO Kataw, 
Secretary and Chicf Adviser of the 
Vhilippine Commission af Independence, Manila, P. I. 

Date: This syinpathy toward independence is not limited within 
our district oly but also found in the several parts of the Province of 
Lanao. 

In witness to our act we hercunto sign our nameg and place out 
thumb marks, 

Very respectfully, 

Aloaya Alonto (Sultan of Ramain), Datu Turoganan Maga- 
dan, Mama Pataraga, Lumondot Penekir, Datu Limbo- 
bogan Sampurna, Rajamoda of Tibuk, Dimaronsing 
Anapar, Datu Manukarang Mamintal, Vanambolan 
Sampo, Damakaling Tagoloan, Raja Alonto, Sampurna 
Amping, Domator Bayabao, Datu Arimao Midog, Datu 
Mangingisa Agol, Datu Gampong Abor, Tukalo Ayba, 
Datu Simumimba, Vanolendeya Sapilogoan, Datu Ka- 
molo, Datu Saudagal Imel, Datu Asamnang, Datu Mali, 
Datu Domangkolub, Hadje Noscalim, Udal Alagadi, 
Datu Dilimbagan, Ambur (municipal president of Ta- 
raka), Datu Kali Sarigedan, Abdul Gani Noor (teacher), 
Sultan Alsoya, Datu Pagadapen, Datu Diakat Mangeza, 
Jerirauo Carro, Datu Motaray, Datu Mauyag Nuska, 
Datu Mala Nuska, Datu Pengenagena, Datu Sivil 
Rongkarawan, Datu Bougkarawan Ramain, Gogo Sul- 
tan Adil, Datu Gomusong, Datu Penekir, Tuan Ampa- 
town, Datu Arigay, Kabialoto (Ampowan), Sultan 
Kaurog, Gumaboy (Barrio Lt.), Datu Babak (coun- 
cilor), Datu Bongkarawan, Malamama Tukalo, Datu 
Kamolo, Makaluwan Panakawan, Datu Batu, Magana- 
kan, Gurongdatu Dimarao, Enedal Gugo, Makangen 
Bajalan, Bangkolo Maganbit, Limos Uto, Penda Lang- 
kag, Mabaway Magangkong, Datu Rerna Alunto, Ba- 
gambaran Gorong, Datu Idel Garapid, Angad Garapil, 
Datu Dumaub Dalumangeob (Mama Sa Magindanao), 
Datu Ulata Rataban, Datu Ibra Apa (Rajamoda Api- 
tailan), Samporna Paniro (Kasanguan), Kalala Dag- 
dib, Podag Dayki, Dasingan Sarigidan, Somararan 
Toboakar, Datu Dagdel Saripnda (Rajaidardaya), 

— Datu Manaleseb Dumaob, Datu Magangkong, Sali, 
Modawi Peguinaguena, Makasimbao Badlaran, Ambo- 
ludto Bajalau, Mayani Bara, Datumang Alaong (vice 
president of Ramain), Datu Tukalo, (Panonjunang) of 
Delabayan, Datu Panempang (councilor), Datu Loma- 
bao, Datu Asamporna in Ramain, Datu Mala Walilama 
Saripada sa Bayabao, Datu Dadamara-Busuan Ramain, 
Datu Macaugis-Pitailan Sa Bayabao, Mawiag Baroni, 
Sirisipi Masicampo-Pangagaadil, Maraurao Abat-Datu 
Sa Bayabao, Matandar-Pangaga Adil, Tumarompong 
Mangadadato, Lapango Macicapo, Datu Tarda Mada- 
yan, Datu Abobakar Si Umar Taklayan (Imam sa Bak- 
layan), Asmile Akanak, Sumadar Sumua, Dimapen 
Umar, Dalog Sarigidan, Mamarubauba. 
by Menandang Piang, Bureau of 


Translated Non-Christian 


Tribes. 


[Translation] 


We, the undersigned, afix herewith our thumb marks with our own 
initiative, willingly and voluntarily. We do not like that our land be 
segregated from Luzon and the Visayan Islands. We want independ- 
ence. Nevertheless we mußt govern our land like our brothers in Luzon 
and in the Visayan Islands. We do not want a territorial form of 
government like that of Hawaiian Islands. We want independence. 
March f, 1924. 

Panglima Bandahala, municipal president, Lu-uk and Tandu; 
Sayroka, prominent man of Pata Island; Maharaja Asa- 
kil, ex-vice president of Parang; Pongotan, son of 
Maharaja Asakil, prominent man of Parang; Mocsan, 
councilor of Pata Island; Selbin, councilor of Parang; 
Saloan, councilor; Dansalan, prominent man of Daong- 
dong; Ambang, prominent man of Daongdong Island; 
Jalilul, prominent man of Pata; Panglima Jalmani, mu- 
nicipal president, Parang and Silangkan; Iman Sariol, 
councilor and spokesman of Parang; Hadji Bin Idris, 
ex-councilor of Bus-bus; Mass Abbu, prominent man of 
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Parang; Masbud, prominent man of Daongdong; Pan- 
glima Agza, president of Panamaw; Abubakar Agen, son 
of President Agga ; Usung, councilor of Panamaw; Maha- 
raja Jailan, councilor of Panamaw; UlangKaya Daja, 
councilor of Lu-uk; Ikin, prominent man of Pansul; 
Sakilan, prominent man of Pansul; Karim, prominent 
man of Vansul; Isarant, son-in-law of President 
Mamma; Maddas, prominent man and planter of Pa- 
rang; Nukib Usman, councilor of Panamnw district; 
Maharaja Pahalawau Simihag, vice president of Pana- 
maw; Jainuddin, prominent man of Panamaw; Ahmad, 
prominent man of Panamaw; Maharaja Absara, coun- 
cHor of Lu-uk; Panglima Sabdani, chief of Tubig; Hal-“ 
ral, prominent man of Pansul; Hatib Utong, prominent 
man of Pansul; Ulong, prominent man of Pansul; 
Hamid, prominent man of Pansul; Bairulla, prominent 
man of Vanamaw; Panglima Unga, vice president of 
Gitong; Sahibad, councilor of Lu-uk; Mukarin, coun- 
cilor of Lu-uk; Mamma, yice president of Pansul; 
Dahin, prominent man of Pansul; Sadidul, son of Pan- 
glima Sabdant; Ambe, prominent man of Pansul; Salil- 
buddiu, prominent man of Pansul; Dato Teting, coun- 
cilor of Bugsah, Parang, 


[Translation] 

We signed with our own hands and upon our own initiative volun- 
tarily attached our thumb marks. We are from the islands of Siasi, 
Tapul, Lugus, Dapak, and Laminusa. We, the chiefs of the different 
islands and our followers do not want to be segregated from Luzon 
and the Visayan Islands. We do not want a territorial form of gov- 
ernment. We want an independent form of government, Inasmuch 
as the Congress of the United States has made the sacred promise 
not to conquer this land for territorial aggrandizement, Mindanao and 
Sulu are with the people of Luzon and Visayas. We do not like our 
land be segregated from Luzon and the Visayan Islands. March 7, 
1924. 

Panglima Jurkanain Taup, municipal president of Siasi; 
Maharaja Sahid, councilor of Pandam; Maharaja 
Kalimoddin, councilor; Iman Undang, councilor; Dato 
Massal, councilor; Panglima Hidlana, councilor; 
Panglima Dagusan, municipal district president of 
Tapul and Lugus; Tongal, prominent man; Umbang, 
prominent man; Salip Alawie, councilor; Maharaja 
Jumat, councilor; Janjahari, prominent man; Pange 
lima Mana Taup, son of Mah. Taup of Siasi; Imam 
Haadil, prominent man of Siasi; Habib Mura, proml- 
nent man of Jolo; Maharaja Alimadin, councilor; 
Panglima Nurilla, councilor; Maharaja Aminulla, 
councilor; Panglima Ebbuk, ex-president of Siasi; 
Nakib Lomoyud, ex-headman of Cabengan; Utu Basa- 
ruddin, prominent man of Jolo; Susulan, lieutenant of 
the Barrio; Isnanin; Ismail; Ulis; Haharaja Sabipa, 
prominent man; Mohaamd, prominent man; Abtahi, 
prominent man of Jolo; Balaji, prominent man of 
Siasi; Aradani, councilor; Maharaja Sabdani, coun- 
cilor; Panglima Mattl, chief of Tubig, China, Pandant; 
Asaril, lieutenant of Barrios; Hassan; Ota-olla, promi- 
nent man; Urud, prominent man of Siasi; Latip, 
prominent man of Tapul; Sahubil, prominent man; 
Panglima Labbai, councilor; Panglima Jawadil, coun- 
cilor; Dawila, lieutenant of Barrios; Mohammed, 
prominent man of Siasi; Isnain, lieutenant of Bur- 
rios. 


[Translation] 

I, Panglima Longbus, have the honor to forward this petition 
which is signed voluntarily by the prominent chiefs of Basilan with 
the consent of their respective followers. 

We do not want Mindanao and Sulu to become a Territory of 
America; what we want is Independence. 

Marca 20, 1924. 

PANGLIMA LoNGBUS, 
PANGLIMA ADAM, 
ULANGKAYA Sanast, 
Haris PASCUAL, 
DALAMPEL 


PANGLIMA MATIAKAL, 
PADUKA JALAL, 
IMAM HANAPI, 
AMINDE, 


(A letter from the prominent chiefs of Sulu, particularly Panglima 
Bandahala, municipal district President of Look-Tando, with his 
18,038 followers.) 

To President QUEZON : í 
Sm: We chiefs agree to follow the idea of our son, Hadji Gulam, 

and in testimony we sign our names to a petition and took pictures 

with him, The petition was handed to him, All the chiefs of Jolo, 
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Siasi, Lugus, Tapul, and Laminusa were visited by him and he was 
well received. He was accorded by the people with respect similar 
to that which Is usually accorded to myself, Panglimas Jalmani, Agga, 
Unga, or other high chiefs. I believe nobody can do what he has 
done. He came to our places when most of us were against independ- 
ence and were in favor of the separation of Mindanao-Sulu and 
Palawan from Luzon and Visayas. He explained to us everything, 
which explanation has led us to change our attitude and to send the 
petition, We are henceforth with him. 
The people under the other chiefs are as follows: 


Panglima Jurkernaln -= 


3 pee y= ar 255 
nglima Aga 18,488 


Mamata of Paitu 2 

These chiefs and myself were the warriors of the sultan and his 
minister, Hadji Butu. 

We want that our son, Hadi Gulam, will go with the president to 
America as our representative. He is authorized to speak for us even 
before Congress. He can say that petitions sent by the Americans 
to America were fake. There have been several missions sent to 
America, but no Joloano ‘has gone with them, so we desire this last 
mission will take our son, Hadji Gulam, along as the representative 
of the Mohammedan Fillpinos. Ile can tell Congress that we belong 
to the same race and we are all united in the desire for Philippine 
independence, 

Very respectfully, 
Hadji Gulam has left for Zamboanga, 
(Translated from original Arabic letter by Menandang Piang.) 


Mr. GUEVARA. I wish to refer now to the literacy of the 
Filipinos. It was asserted that their present or actual literacy 
is 85 per cent. It the basis of computation is the total popula- 
tion, this figure is correct; but if it be the population 10 years 
of age and over, as is usually the case, then the percentage of 
literacy is 60. According to the Philippine census of 1918, the 
total population of the Philippines 10 years of age and over wes 
6.381.201 (vol. fi, p. 53). The total literate population was 
3.138.634 (vol. ii, p. 60). These figures show that the percentage 
of literacy as of 1918 was about 50. Taking as a basis the 
increase in Philippine literacy from 1903 to 1918 and applying 
that rate of increase from 1918 to 1925, the present percentage 
of literacy is found to be 60. 

Geutlemen of the committee, let me note for a moment the 
criticism launched against our political leaders. Time and 
again charges have been made that independence for the 
Philippines would mean the exploitation of the people by their 
political leaders, and that a condition even worse than that 
existing under Spanish rule would result. It is assumed that 
they are selfish politicians; that they are unreliable, unjust, 
unpatriotic, and treacherous. And this, without the slightest 
shred of evidence to substantiate them or on the supposed 
testimony of persons hiding behind a cloak of anonymity. 
Such accusations, however, should not surprise anyone famil- 
iar with the history of any people struggling to be free. The 
builders of this Republic were pilloried by the enemies of its 
freedom as “common individuals” who “could not dignify 
themselves by any title they might adopt, who were appealing 
to passion and not to the reason of the British nation.” They 
were branded as selfish men who hoped to “derive private 
emolument from public calamities.” In the drafting of the 
Declaration of Independence, that immortal charter of liberty, 
they were accused of “willfully or ignorantly” distorting the 
fucts and deducing arguments from “premises that have no 
foundation in truth.“ 

Mr, JONES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUEVARA. I will. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman has attended some of the elec- 
1 7 over there or was in the Philippines when they held an 
election? 

Mr. GUEVARA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES. What system of ballot did they use over there? 

Mr. GUEVARA. The Australian ballot. 

Mr. JONES. Was there any effort made during election day 
a e voters, or did they permit them to vote as they 
pleased 

Mr. GUEVARA, They voted as they pleased. It is impos- 
sible to intimidate the electorate of the Philippine Islands. 
I have been a candidate for four consecutive terms and I do 
not remember of any case in which an elector in my district 
had been intimidated by anyone. 

In this connection the name of Mr. Manuel L. Quezon, presi- 
dent of the Philippine Senate, having been especially men- 
tioned, and in order not to encroach too much on the valuable 
time of this House on questions affecting personalities, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Reconp a letter addressed 
to me by Senator Sergio Osmefia on this subject; 
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PHILIPPINE COMMISSION OF INDEPENDENCE, 
° Putaprink Press BUREAU, 
Washington, D. C., February £0, 1926. 

My DEAR COMMISSIONER GUEVARA: In the speech of Congressman 
UNDERIILE, of Massachusetts, regurding affairs in the Philippines, 
which appears in the CONGRESSIONAT, Rxcoup of February 18, 1920, 
there are passages which, in the interest of a correct understanding of 
our political history, should not be allowed to puss unnoticed. 

The charge is made that there existed and still exists a political 
oligarchy in complete control of our public affairs. For 20 years now 
every election held In the Philippines has been free and orderly. 
Almost a million voters took part in the general elections of 1925. 
The present Governor General, an advocate of the indefinite retention 
of the Philippines, has testified to the orderly character of this elec- 
tion as well as the other one held during his term of office. Is it 
possible that hundreds of thousands of voters using the secret ballot 
have been the victims of intimidation for 20 years? How can this ` 
theory of complete control by a few politicians be made to square with 
the growth of a vigorous minority party during this period? 

This argument has been repeated so many times that I would not 
have felt obliged to write this letter if it were not for the fact that 
Congressman UNDERMILL has mentioned my name in connection with 
that of Senate President Quezon and General Aguinaldo. That Presi- 
dent Quezon, being at the head of the Filipino participation in the 
government of the islands, should be made the target of criticism by 
those who are opposed to Filipino aspirations is to be expected. Never- 
theless, I regret extremely that, in alluding to the difference of opinion 
which arose in 1922 between Senate President Quezon and myself, he 
referred to President Quezon in the language he did. Whatever may 
bave been the merits of our respective viewpoints then, the controversy, 
in my belief, was the result of convictions honestly held, and the 
privilege of deciding such questions of public policy rests solely with 
the constitutional representatives ef the people. Once those decisions 
have been made, they should be accepted and followed with loyalty. 

Congressman UNDERHILL is pleased to Indulge in speculation regard- 
ing cnndidates for president of the future Philippine republic. While, 
of course, I am flattered by his inclusion of my name, I may say with- 
out hesilation that I do not aspire to such an exalted position. And 
1 can not agree with the prediction of the certainty of an appeal 
from the ballot to the bullet in our future elections. The Filipinos 
were already a law-abiding people when the Pilgrim Fathers landed on 
the shores of New England. For over 20 years, in all our elections, 
local as well as general, peace and order have been maintained, and 
the results have been accepted with good grace by the defeated parties. 
The period ef almost complete Philippine autonomy (1913-1921) was 
not an execption. Neither was that of the short-lived Philippine Re- 
public in 1899. If we are to judge the future not by impressionistic 
sketches but by an unbiased examination of facts as they have been 
and as they are, then there is not the slightest cause for alarm over 
the possibility of disorders arising out of elections in an independent 
Philippine republic. 

With the other points covered in Congressman UNDERMILL’'S speech 
I shall net now concern myself. They are sufliciently answered by 
your own speeches as well as those of others who are in sympathy with 
our aspirations, 

Very truly yours, 
` SERGIO OSMENA, 
Hon. PEPKO GUEVARA, j 
Resident Commissioner from the Philippine Islands, 
148 House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Turning now to some of the larger aspects of the Philippine 
problem, whatever may be our views regarding immediate 
independence, I believe we are of one mind in our opinion of 
the present political status of the Philippines. It is unsatis- 
factory to both Americans and Filipinos. It can not and should 
not be further prolonged. Laws passed by the Philippine 

gisluture are subject to a practically unlimited veto of 
an appointed executive. Whatever may be the causes of the 
extensive use of the veto power in recent years, the fact that 
this power has been exercised in so many instances shows a 
lack of proper coordination between branches of the Goy- 
ernment which are expected to work together. No Filipino 
political party can present to the electorate a platform whose 
promises it can, with any degree of confidence, pledge itself 
to fulfill, : 

Under such conditions, outside capital, needed in our eco- 
nomic development, hesitates at the threshold of opportunity ; 
and the Filipino people who otherwise would welcome its en- 
trance view its very approach with misgiving. We have raw 
materiais and natural resources in abundance; you have finan- 
cial resources almost limitless in extent. Yet, when advance in 
industry and development should be proceeding with giant 
strides, we find its step timid and halting. 

And, how resolve this deadicck? From the time when we 
first came beneath your flag, your Presidents, each in turn, 
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have held before us the promise of ultimate freedom. Step 
by step, we have been led toward the promised land; each 

change which has been made in the government of the Philip- 
pines from the original military régime to the date of the 
Jones Act has granted to her people a greater measure of con- 
trol of their own affairs, of advance toward real self-govern- 
ment and complete independence. -Is this the time for the 
United States to sound a retreat? Is this the time to halt 
progress and substitute reaction? Shall America now tell us 
that she will turn back the pages of her record? Shall this 
be the message of Americans to a people who are not only im- 
bued by nature with love of liberty, but who have been guided 
and encouraged in the pursuit of liberty by the ideals, yes! 
by the very hand of the United States itself? God forbid! 
Gentlemen of the House, it can not be! The Philippine prob- 
lem must be solved in conformity with the traditional policy of 
the United States in the Philippines and in harmony with the 
best interests of all parties concerned. It is the only way to 
achieve practical results. [Applause.] 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUEVARA, I Will. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. The gentleman gave some figures 
in reference to illiteracy among the Philippine population. 

Mr. GUEVARA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL, By whom were they compiled? 

Mr. GUEVARA. They were compiled by the officials of the 
government at the time when the census was made. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Is that a census emunating from 
the Government at Washington? 

Mr. GUEVARA. No; the government of the Philippine Is- 
lands. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Kvare]. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, yesterday we had a somewhat 
extended discussion on the Great Lakes to the ocean waterway. 
Instead of asking more time to-day in which to continue the 
discussion, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks by 
inserting in the Recorp a brief by Mr. G. P. Craig and ex-Goy- 
ernor W. L. Harding, in reality the conclusion of a brief which 
1 inserted March 19. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair suggests the gentleman had 
better prefer that request in the House. 

Mr. KVALE. I will state to the Chair I was granted a little 
time to diseuss a subject, and I asked unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by inserting this brief and the extension 
discusses it, and it seems to me that my request is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN, It seems to the Chair that request should 
be preferred in the House. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. TI yield five minutes to the Com- 
missioner from Porto Rico [Mr. Davina]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Delegate from 
Davita] is recognized for five minutes. 

Ir. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. ‘This is a proposition that is going to come 
up from time to time. I wanted to ask the Chair us to a riding 
made the other day by the Speaker, where a proposal was made 
to extend remarks bearing on the subject at issue at the time, 
whether unanimous consent could be given in Committee of the 
Whole. It seems to me that the gentleman from Minnesota 
[ Mr. Kvare] has the right in Committee of the Whole, under 
the Speaker's recent ruling, to get permission to extend his 
remarks, as he has been yielded time in which to speak. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman will permit, the gentle- 
man from Porto Rico will proceed, and we can take up that 
matter later. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Porto Rico is rec- 
ognized. Does he yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. DAVILA, Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. 
from Wisconsin one minute. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Day before yesterday, or within 
two or three days, the gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMP- 
sey] asked permission to extend his remarks by inserting a 
brief, and not only that, but by inserting a letter written by a 
shipping firm in New York on the subject of the St. Lawrence 
and Great Lakes Canal. He did it by unanimous consent. 
That was in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
permit a question? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT, Was not the brief that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dempsey] put in his own brief? 


Porto Rico [Mr. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


I will yield to the gentleman 


will the gentleman 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It makes no difference what- 
ever. But in addition he inserted a letter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. The gentleman from Porto Rico is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I yield to the gentleman from 
Porto Rico an additional five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the gentleman from Porto Rico is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the press of 
the country published the following eable dispatch from San 
Juan, P. R., dated March 12, 1926: 


A handbill was circulated on the streets to-day calling upon Porto 
Ricms to cease paying taxes as a means of passive resistance to the 
“Yankee-domimited govertiment.” It also advised Porto Rican oce- 
holders to resign and call a constitutional convention for the purpose 
of organizing a republic. “ The Yankees believe themselves the superior 
of all races, The Yankee must go,” said the handbill. 


It is unnecessary to say that this terrifying and sensational 
news produced great alarm in the United States and probably 
all over the world. There was but one defect to mar an other- 
wise perfect piece of work. The author called upon the office- 
holders to resign! Had he known the species as well as Jeffer- 
Sou, he would have understood that “few die aud none resign.” 
The press agent who did not hesitate to use the cable for the 
transmission of this anonymous report has rendered an inyalu- 
able service to the Nation, Thanks to his diligence it is known 
by the world that we Porto Ricans are. starting a revolution by 
refusing to pay taxes and adyising the officeholders of our 
country to resign their positions, call a convention, and organize 
a republic. The unknown author of this handbill, amazed at 
the publicity given to his sensational words, is undoubtedly 
preparing another statement of similar character with the hope 
that it will be transmitted by cable to the press of the world. 
He has aceomplished his purpose by playing an unfortunate 
joke on the Porto Rican people and by impressing the press 
agent with the seriousness of the situation. 

When I read this news in the Washington papers I sent 
a cablegram to the president of the senate, Hon. Antonio R. 
Barceló, asking information in detail as to the person or per- 
sous responsible for the publication and circulation of the hand- 
bill and their names. He replies as follows: 


Handbill unsigned. We have been able to find a copy in the hands 
of a public officer to whom it was addressed. We have always noticed 
that the representative of the Associated Press here is prone to trans- 
mit ridiculous and unimportant news Ike this that reflect on the peo- 
ple of Porto Rico and omits the transmission of real information which 
will be of interest and which give credit to Porto Rico and the Nation, 


Later I received another dispatch from Mr. Barceló in which 
he says that the anonymous and surreptitious sheet has found 
a responsible indorser in the president of the Nationalist group, 
Mr. Federico Acosta Velarde. But this does not change the 
nature of the statement which was anonymous in its origin. 
Mr. Acosta Velarde is not the author of the handbill. He has 
expressed the approval of the same to show that there is at 
lenst a man in Porto Rico who does not hesitate to accept pub- 
licly the responsibility of the statement. I admire his sin- 
cerity more than his judgment and discretion. He is a young 
and able lawyer who belongs to a distinguished family and 
who honestly believes in the ideal of independence. He does 
not deem it wise to join us in our efforts to pursue the main 
objective of human activities which is happiness. He forgets 
that independence and liberty are not synonymous terms and 
that there is more freedom in Canada, Australia, and Ireland 
than in many so-cnHed Independent countries including some 
of our republics in the Western Hemisphere. He does not 
mesure our responsibilities. To quote the language of Froude, 
the great English historian, we measure responsibilities, not 
by the thing done, but by the opportunities which people have 
had of knowing better or worse. 

But the local organizations of my country, including the 
Unionist, Republican, and Labor Parties, are not responsible 
for the anonymous statement contained in the handbill and 
the attitude of Mr. Acosta expressing his approval of the same. 
However, although they regret and condemn the circulation of 
this sheet of paper, this matter scems too trivial to them to 
deserve any serious consideration. In my country nobody 
pays any attention to the irresponsible statement of an anony- 
mous writer. But it is different with the representative of 
the Associated Press in Porto Rico. He is a patriot, and per- 
haps a prospective hero, and will not pass unnoticed any act 
suggestive of rebellion, believing it his duty to warn the 
Nation of the daugers and perils of the situation. I approve 
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und inderse his patriotic, unbiased, and impartial attitude. It 
is for this reason that, unlike my fellow citizens of Porto 
Rico, I am going to give this matter most serious considera- 
tion, availing myself of this opportunity to express in a few 
Words the attitude of our people. 

We are not asking for independence. We have not lost our 
faith in the United States of Ameriea; and it is our honest 
opinion that the association of Porto Rico with this country 
would not only secure freedom to our people but also that 
happiness which is the main objective of human activities in 
the struggle ef life. Our paramount purpose is to make cur 
people happy, and any solution which will mean the realization 
of this idea will be fayored by us. 

Sut it is only fair that the Representative of Porto Rico 
shonld state once more on the floor of this House that my 
country will not be happy aud satisfied with anything suggest- 
ing inferiority in the solution of our permanent status. We 
come to you on a basis of equality, always ready to share the 
national responsibilities and to do our duty in the supreme 
hour of sacrifice, but claiming the same privileges, rights, and 
liberties that are enjoyed by American citizens in continental 
United States. We are asking for nothing more. We will be 
satisfied with nothing else. Equality, not inferiority; that is 
our position; that is our cced. 

Of course, if the granting of statchood is an impossibility, 
as has been held by prominent American statesmen, and if the 
right to complete home rule with the election of the execntive 
is denied to the island of Porto Rico, then we would be justified 
-in asking for the absolute independence of our country. But it 
is our belief and hope that the island of Porto Rico can secure 
her happiness under the guidance of the American institutions. 
We have entire confidence in the American people, and your 
sense of justice and our faith in the Almighty God incline us 
to believe that Congress will not unduly delay the recognition 
of our right to enjoy complete home rule with the executive 
elected by the people. What we need is a sincere and frank 
understanding, mutual confidence, and mutual respect. Most 
of our eyils and frictions in life are due to misunderstandings. 
Haye faith in the Porto Ricans, believe them, trust them. They 
gre good and lovable people. They are true to this country. 
It was proved beyond any doubt during the crisis of the World 
War. But if you want to apply once more the acid test to the 
loyalty of the people of Porto Rico, wait til! the arrival of a 
national crisis (God grant it will never come) and pronounce 
your request of us in only one word: Sacrifice. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DAVILA. Tes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman desires that 
the people of Porto Rico be given the right to select the gov- 
ernor? 

Mr. DAVILA. Yes. We want complete home rule with the 
election of the governor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Porto 
Rico has expired. 

Mr. DAVILA. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tlenian. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Porto Rico is 
recognized for two minutes more. 

Mr. DAVILA. I have introduced a bill in the House pro- 
viding for the election of the executive in the year 1932, 
It is the same bill that unanimously passed the Senate last 
year and which was favorably reported by the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. There is no reason in the world to delay 
the passage of this bill, and I hope that the Committee on 
Insular Affairs will understand the advisability of enacting 
this legislation at this time. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Porto 
Rico has again expired. 

Before the last speaker rose to address the committee a 
request was made by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Kyare] for an extension of remarks. The Chair suggested 
that that extension should be requested in the House. On 
March 18, 1926, the Speaker [Mr. LONGWORTH] made a formal 
ruling on that subject, as follows: 


The Chair further thinks that the request to extend remarks 
should be made in the House and not in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. The Chair thinks it is a violation 
of the spirit of the rule to ask for an extension in Committee of the 
Whole of anything except remarks actually made, and the extension 
in those circumstances should be brief. The Chair will request all 
gentlemen who occupy the chair during the consideration of bills in 
Committee of the Whole not to recognize gentlemen to ask general 
leaye for extension of remarks. The Chair thinks that should be 
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done in the House, The Chair thinks that if that practice be fol- 
lowed it will possibly obviate such difficulties as have occurred 
recently. 


The Chair suggests that the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Kvare] defer his request until we get into the House, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If the Chair will permit, that 
statement may have been made on the 18th, aud, of course, the 
Chair has correctly read the ruling by the Speaker; but I do 
not understand it is within the authority of the Speaker to 
make a ruling of that kind which will bind the House ont- 
side of the rules of the House. On Monday, two days later last 
Monday—the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey] se- 
cured by unnnimous consent the right to extend his remarks 
by inserting a letter written by a shipping firm in New York. 
The House gave him that right, as there was no objection to it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest 
this: I think the Chairman will find that the Speaker sub- 
sequently modified his statement to the extent that he said that 
such requests should be preferred when the committee was de- 
bating under the five-minute rule. I think the Chair will find 
that to be true. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
question right there? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I tried to recognize and did 
recognize the Speaker's ruling. I was glad to conform to it, 
and I immediately made a request to extend my remarks. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The rules prescribe what enn 
and what can not be done in debate in the House. Under the 
five-minute rule is it the gentleman’s idea that the Speaker 
ean in any way by a ruling himself, alone and without author- 
ity given to him by the House in express terms, declare what 
can or can not be done by the House in Committee of the 
Whole? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Nor do I. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The Record is in the control 
of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from Tennessee will 
yield for a moment I will read that part of the Speaker's re- 
18 to which he refers. On the same page of the RECORD 
ie says: 


Will fhe gentleman permit a 


Of conrse, in general debate, the Chair thinks it is quite proper to 
ask for n general extension of remarks actually delivered, because such 
remarks may apply to anything under the sun, 


Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yleld? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If I have the floor I will 
yield; yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. I would like to be heard on this proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has decided, and so far as the 
Chair is concerned he is not inclined to change his decision. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Mississippi may pro- 
ceed fur three minntes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from ‘Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Mississippi may 
proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the Chair's 
attention to the fact that this case is not covered by the decision 
the Chair has just read. ‘The decision the Chair read refers 
to a ease in which a Member asks recognition to extend his 
remarks in the Reconp. Now, the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Kvare] did not ask any such recognition, but he was 
yielded time by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Taytor] and 
the Chair was compelled to recognize him under the rules. 
Then he asked that he might extend his remarks, the speech he 
was then making; and I think if the Chair will pursue the 
colloquy with the Speaker at the time this decision was made, 
he will find I think that later on the Speaker held that where 
a Member was making a speech and asked unanimous consent 
of the Committee of the Whole to extend those remarks by in- 
serting inaterial, either of his own or of anyone else, that under 
those conditions it would be in order to make the request in 
Committee of the Whole. 7 

Mr. KVALE. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. KVALE. Surely it can make no difference whether a 
Member has 30 minutes or 1 minute granted to him. 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly not. If he had an hour, he could 
read his speech, or whatever material he desired to insert in 
connection with it. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 
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Mr. JONES. I would like to suggest that the later remarks 
which the Chairmun read stated specifically that permission 
should be granted if it were under general debate, and I under- 
peene that is what we are operating under now. 

RANKIN, Certainly. If I understood correctly what 
tue Anden Ker said, it was that when a Member is speaking in 
| general debate, or, under the five-minute rule, is recognized for 
| that purpose and asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp, it would be in order in the Committee of the 
| Whole. But if a Member arises and. asks. recognition merely 
for the purpose of extending his remarks. only, he would have 
to do that in the House. ‘This was my understanding of the 
ruling at the time it was made by the Speaker. 

The CHAIRMAN, It seems to the present occupant of the 
chair that tlie ruling of the Speaker laid down in the decision 
rend is a good, sound rule and the Chair will follow it. 
Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa, Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 min- 
utes. to the gentleman from Ohio IMr. Branp], 

8 THA FARM PROBLEM 

| Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Now that the House is ahead of sched- 
ule; and the machine is coasting with the clutch out, we are 
given an opportunity to unbosom ourselves on matters close to 
our hearts, and under the circumstances I want to talk to you 
about the farm problem, which, in my opinion, is the most 
important public question to-day. 

First I want to say that I think the Committee on Agri- 
culture should speed up their hearings, appoint a subcommittee 
to draft their best thought on the question, and submit a bill 
to the House. [Applause.] 

J am in favor of farm legislation. If that means I am a 
radical I want to be in that class. As a matter of fact, I think 
those who are using every ounce of their brains to figure cut 
a means of relieving agriculture are the conservatives, and I 
believe that any man who is satisfied with just saying he is 
opposed to this or opposed to that and refuses to offer any 
constructive help is radical at this: time. 

This farm question has wrapped up within itself the elements 
of danger to the prosperity and tranquillity of our country. 

We are going to determine right here in this House whether 
or not we are to drive agriculturists into the condition of serfs 
in this country or whether they are to be lifted up on a level 
witli the rest of the people, whom we have already helped by 
legislation. 

I want to say in the beginning that I do not see any hope 
for agriculture except through the influence of the tariff. [Ap- 
plause.} We must separate the farmers: of the United States 
from competition of the world by a tariff wall surrounding the 
country. hat wall must work on all the products of agricul- 
inre, even though they be surplus crops. The farmer of the 
United States can not compete with the world with the cost of 
production that faces him. 

First I want to address myself to those who have a question 
in their minds as to the real condition of the farmer, There 
are those who believe the farmer is all right. 

Seme five years ago I remember a memorable conversa- 
tion with Secretary Henry C. Wallace, of the Department of 
Agriculture, in which he depicted the terrible losses in agri- 
culture that year (1921) and contemplated in his talk the 
‘future of the business. 

He said in effect that our surplus production made us com- 
petitors on surplus products with the low-cost land, low-wage, 
and low-tax countries of the world. He pointed out that South 
America was the most effective competition, with its fertile 
land exceeding the acreage of the United States and its doors 
open to the cheap labor of southern Europe. 

Ile was content with the farm situation as to milk and 
butter and eggs, wool and sugar, because we were producing 
Jess than our people were consuming, and the amount we 
purchased abroad lifted the price by the application of the 
tariff, but he was despondent because he could see no way 
of making the tariff work on the surplus products such as 
corn and wheat and hogs, rye, oats, and barley, and on them 
we must meet the disastrous competition of the world. 

I remember distinetly now he said that day, cooperative 
marketing can not solve this problem alone because it has no 
way of making the price better than the world price, because 
they will not be able to control cither the production or sale 
of the big agricultural products of the country, 

The tariff alone can relieye, provided it can be made 
effective. Out of this attitude of mind came the first attempt 
to make the tariff apply on surplus products. In 1924 the 
Department of Agriculture under Secretary Wallace recom- 
mended the McNary-Haugen bill for the relief of agriculture, 
und we remember its career. The South, satisfied with the 
price of cotton, desiring low prices on the corn, wheat, and 
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pork they purchase, voted solidly against the measure. The 
administration, fearful of its impracticability, withheld its 
Approval, and the measure died. Yet 17 votes changed in 
the House would have earried the bill. g 

I have never been one of those who regretted my vote for 
this measure. Had it become a Taw, conditions have been 
favorable since for its application, and it would haye de- 
veloped by this time its weak and strong features, and this 
Congress would have been correcting the weak places by 
amendment. 

I know the seriousness of the situation, and I expect the 
relief to come by amending the plan as "experience direets. 
We will never give relief if we are afraid to start. I am not 
one of those who want farm relief, but stand on the bank fear- 
ful of the plunge. 

I have never forgotten the mother’s permission given the 
girl when she said, “ Mother, may I go to swim?” “Yes, my 
darling daughter; hang your clothes on a hickory limb, but 
don't go near the water.” [Laughter.] 

The loss in our beginning might be something, but it can be 
nothing compared to a bankrupt agriculture, one-third of our 
people unable to make ends meet. Is that what we are facing? 
I remember Secretary Wallace saying there is no relief in 
sight for 15 years. Five years haye passed. What is the 
situation now? 

Secretary Hoover’s Department of Commerce has just made 
a census of agriculture by counties and States of the entire 
country. Every county in my congressional district shows a 
loss of from 30 to 50 per cent in farm assets. My State, Ohio, 
shows a loss of right at a billion dollars to agriculture in the 
last five years, and the United States around $20,000,000,000 
loss. Secretary Wallace’s vision was prophetic and his de- 
spondeney was warranted. Think of one class of our people 
losing as much as the national debt during the past five years, 
and twice as much as all the nations of Hurope owe us, upon 
which they ask 62 years of time to pay. 

But you say that was deflation from war prices. Granted. 
But no other line of business has lost. Railroad bonds and 
stocks were worth $12,000,000,000 in 1920, and now are worth 
on the market between $18,000,000,000 and $20,000,000,000. In- 
dustrial stocks have advanced since 1920 until Robert Louis 
Stevenson's 'Preasure Island is a dream realized by thousands 
of men in the United States. This year’s income tax returns 
show more than 100 new names whose incomes exceed $1,000,000 
a year. The average man in the city during the past five years 
has amassed a competence, putting billions of dollars away in 
savings accounts, investing in homes, in the industries in which 
they are occupied, and in the comforts and luxuries of life. 
And the farmer, with the coaFoil lamp pointing the way, has 
been going back, his surplus exhausted, and he does not know 
whieh way to turn, unless to the city, for a new start. The 
farmer can not now exchange his holdings for other invest- 
ments without losing about one-half by the transaction, such is 
the one-sided deflation. 

Agriculture is not alone in erying out against this deflation. 
Last week many branches of industry met in New York and 
listened to a report on the condition of the farmer, industry's 
customer. This National Industrial Commission, supported by 
manufacturing, transportation, mining, and public-utility in- 
terests, says: 

The actual carnings of the average farmer In 1924 are $720, as 
against average earnings of $1,572 in transportation, $2,140: in clerical 
lines, and $1,650 by Government employees, 


Production costs on the farm, according to the National In- 
dustrial Commission, have increased in 25 years 300 per eent, 
while prices for products stand at 120 per cent. Finally they 
say, “This situation, unless checked, must eventually ad- 
versely affect the national business structure.” 

Also organized labor is alarmed, belicving that the farmer 
can not continue to buy the products of high-priced labor, and 
has openly advocated relief for agriculture. 

Personally I have had the opportunity to see the farmer and 
his family try to make ends meet in the last four years. I 
have seen the family rising at 4 in the morning, every member 
of the family going to work, every member from that time on 
until schooltime contributing toward making a living on the 
farm, and I have seen the children come back after school in 
the evening and each one go immediately to his task just as 
though he had no other thought in the world, and those tasks 
lasted until about 8 o'clock at night. Then, with all this hard 
work, winter and summer, on the stock farms, I have seen a 
continued inability to make ends meet on the part of the head 
of the family—this at a time when everybody else in the United 
States was working fewer hours than they ever had worked 
before and making more money on an average than a living 
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costs, because the average person has been adding to invest- 
ments and comforts and even enjoying Inxuries. 

Now, as a summary of the question, Is the farm prosperous? 

I tind that the Secretary of Agriculture in 1921 was de- 
spondent as to the future of agriculture in the United States. 
Next you find the Secretary of Commerce in 1925 making a 
census of the situation, and he finds there has been an actual 
loss in farm assets in the past five years amounting to around 
$20,000,000,000, which is half as much money as is invested in 
all the manufacturing plants in the United States and one- 
third of all the money that is invested in agriculture in the 
United States. 

Again, we have found that industry—the manufacturers, 
transportation, mining, and public utilities—is alarmed at the 
situation, because this condition, if it continues, will involve 
the business structure of the country, and finally you find 
organized labor alarmed because its customer, the farmer, has 
his buying power reduced to the limit. 

This is the situation, and our problem is to find the remedy. 

Our greatest trouble is that we have had no safe and sane 
agricultural policy in the United States. In industry we have 
a real policy from a Government standpoint. We are out over 
the world with Government agents finding ways to sell the 
products of our factories in all the markets of the world, and 
we are deyising means by which we can produce in this coun- 
try at a price to meet world-wide competition, even though we 
pay the highest wages in the world. Industry has increased 
its exports in the last five years about 40 per cent. 

In agriculture the only policy we have is to produce as much 
as possible before we have any profitable market for the 
product. The Department of Agriculture has some 4,500 men 
out over the United States increasing the production of things 
for which we have no profitable market. 

If the Department of Commerce had 4,500 men ont over the 
United States increasing the production of the factories with- 
out first securing a market for the products, what would 
happen to the factories? Any business man will tell you that 
the factories would soon be bankrupt and the banks with 
which they do business would likewise go to the wall in a 
yeur’s time. These 4,500 men of the Agricultural Department 
may well be Instructed to help in the matter of cooperative 
marketing for the benefit of both the producer and consumer, 

It seems to me there is an agricultural policy that we can 
develop. ; 

These 4,500 men in the Agricultural Department are men of 
training and are equal to a big job, What they should be 
doing, it seems to me, is to develop the production of the agri- 
cultural products which we are now buying abroad. Take for 
example, sugar; we are buying $400,000,000 worth of sugar 
eyery year and shipping it into this country, and we can pro- 
duce every pound of it here. We are also importing something 
like $200,000,000 worth of wool and woolen goods instead of 
producing that wool in this country. 

To be sure, we are up against a real obstruction in the pro- 
duction of these articles here. The Democratic Party, in sea- 
son and out, continues to threaten to take the tariff off of these 
articles, so that both capital and labor are timid about proceed- 
ing with the production of these articles equal to the needs of 
this country. Back in the time of Secretary James Wilson, in 
the Taft Cabinet, he organized capital up to the amount of 
$80,000,000 for the production of sugar in this country, and 
then the Democrats took the tariff off of sugar and these proj- 
ects were immediately abandoned. 

The Democratic Party is again threatening to interfere with 
tariff schedules, and this is a menace to the solution of the 
agricultural problem. What we need is a continuing Republi- 
can policy as to tariff [applause], if we are to adjust our pro- 
duction of agricultural products in a sensible way, and if we 
should be able to produce the sugar and wool which we use in 
this country, we would produce a smaller amount of wheat, a 
smaller amount of corn, and a smaller amount of hogs, because 
the land would be otherwise occupied. The fact of the matter 
is that we buy abroad as much sugar and wool as we have 
surplus of corn aud hogs and wheat. 

This is a real sclution, but it will take years to accomplish. 

The Department of Commerce has learned to produce sugar, 
granulated, out of corn, and we must relieve corn sugar imme- 
diately from any discrimination against its use. [Applause.] 
This is a vital thing for us to do now. The Department of Com- 
merce is working upon a plan to make sugar out of artichokes 
which will, if successful, solve the labor problem in producing 
sugar. We are on the way if we will but proceed, but it will 
take timo. 

This generation of farmers will have passed before we can, 
by increased population in this country, and by producing the 
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things we now buy abroad, adjms production to consumption 
în this country, thereby making tte tariff effective on all agri- 
cultural products. 

In the meantime I want agriculture to have its chance, and 
I do not hestitate to say that I would strike out to make the 
tariff effective at once by legislation no more artificial than we 
have applied to other lines of business in this country. I would 
add a bounty immediately upon surplus agricultural products 
equal to the tariff. 

That does not mean that I would not go along on whatever 
bill is brought out by the Agricultural Committee of the House, 
but simply means that the above is the simplest, most direct 
plan, in my judgment. 

It will do what we aim to do. For example, if you can get 
42 cents paid to you by the customhouse at New York on every 
bushel of wheat you export, the price of wheat in the country 
will be immediately whatever the Liverpool price is plus the 
i cents of bounty. That makes the 42-cent tariff rate effec- 
tive. 

The duty on hogs and their products—on corn, barley, oats, 
and rye—cun be applied in the sume way as a bounty, making 
the tariff work backwards. Under this plan the Government 
will not be in business. There can be no charge of price 
fixing, and the present channels of trade in these commodities 
will not be interferred with. 

But where will we get the money with which to pay the 
bounty? I am in favor of collecting it upon the production of 
the article as it goes into commerce. A farmer, then, in order 
to get 42 cents extra for all his wheat, would have to pay 
say 5 or 6 cents a bushel when he sold it, which would pay 
the bounty on the amount exported. I believe the farmers 
are all smart enough to be perfectly willing to make that 
kind of a trade. It would add to the farmer's income on 
wheat alone $00,000,000 and on che other surplus products a 
corresponding amount each year. 

But some hold up their hands in holy horror and say there 
are difficulties in the way. Of course there are, and always 
will be, to every proposed legislative act. ‘That is the reason 
the world is so interesting to live in. The Almighty has made 
us so that we can not exactly foresee results. What does hap- 
pen if anything can be met when it happens? 

England has not hesitated to give bounties when she saw her 
interest that way. She gaye a bounty once upon manufac- 
tured articles, and she now gives a bounty to shipping, and as 
a result she is mistress of the seas. Nothing happened to her 
when she exhibited nerve to proceed, except that she accom- 
plished her purpose. 

The first thing that should happen if this plan were adopted 
would be to increase the duties on many of the surplus ngri- 
cultural products. Wheat has already been raised by Executive 
order about 50 per cent, and butter has been raised 50 per cent. 

The other duties do not now reflect the difference in cost of 
production between the United States and foreign countries 
like the Argentine. 

The other thing that would happen, I am sure, would be a 
lifting up of agriculture to a level with other uctivities in this 
country and a continuation of the wonderful prosperity of our 
country. 

The consumers of the 9 may want to know what effect 
favorable agriculturul legislation will have on the prices of 
things they buy. I do not want to offer nny false hopes, but 
I do want to say. that in my opinion the increase of prices of 
farm commodities to the extent of the tariff muy not affect the 
retail price of farm products at all. We know that farm prod- 
ucts by the time they reach the retailer are selling for some- 
thing like three times what the furmer gets for those products; 
for example, I am well acquainted with the price of bread and 
the price of wheat over a period of years. 

Wheat sells for from three to four times the farm price 
when converted into bread, and at the same time I have seen 
the price of wheat change in the past four years from a dol- 
lar u bushel to $1.80, and go up and down through all that 
broad yariation without auy change whatever in the price of 
bread, and I believe the students of other farming commodi- 
ties will agree with me in saying that the amount of the 
tariff added to the price of farm commedities will probably 
not affect the retail price. [Applanse.] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. Š 

Accordingly the committe rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hawtey, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that the 
committee having had under consideration the bill H. R. 
10425, the legislative appropriation bill, had come to no reso- 
lution thereon, 
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GREAT LAKES TO THE ATLANTIC DEEP WATERWAY 


Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a brief on the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway by C. P. Craig and W. L. 
Harding. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
a brief on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks, I am inserting the following brief: 

FOREIGN MARKETS BOR CERTAIN IMPORTANT FARM PRODUCTS 


The New York opposition contends that the forelgn trade of the 
United States indicates n marked shift away from Europe and toward 
South America, und that for this reason a canal from the Great Lakes 
to the Atlantic by what they term “the shortest route” to South 
America is desirable. 

They say there is a “steady retrograde movement“ in the buying 
power of Europe, and that Europe can not buy at good prices or in 
large quantities; that the larger part of her purchases to-day are for 
reconstruction and machinery, implying that Burope is ceasing to 
factor ns a purchaser of our agricultural supplies. They state that as 
trade with Europe has decreased trade with South America has in- 
creased, and specifically omit the Orient, Central America, West Indies, 
and Mexico from this caleulntion. This leaves the comparison drawn 
between Europe and South America, 

Now, as to the facts revealed by a study of the statistics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture Yearbook of 1924 and the 
statistical abstract of the United States Department of Commerce, 1924: 

In the Department of Commerce statistical abstract for 1924, page 430, 
the volume in dollars of our exports to Europe by yearly averages for 
five-year periods is set forth. For the first time in our history Europe 
averaged more than $1,000,000,000 a year purchases made in the United 
States during the five years 1901-1905. 

During the period immediately preceding the war, 1911-1915, the 
yearly averages of purchases amounted to $1,517,404,000. Omitting 
the war period of 1915 and 1920, we find that the average annual pur- 
chase from the United States on the part of Europe for the years 
1920-1924 averaged, per yoar, $2,464,730,000, The itemized figures for 
1924 are $2,445,300,000. This would scarcely indicate that Europe has 
ceased buying and in large quantities, 

By way of comparison it may be well to observe that South America 
in the pre-war period, 1911-1015, averaged annual purchases in the 
United States amounting to $122,243,000, and that these purchases 
have increased since the war to an average annual value of §270,- 
742,000. 

But dollers are deceptive. America does not export dollars. We 
export tons of merchandise and the mid-western area of the United 
States contributary to the Great Lakes is pecullarly agricultural in its 
production and in the nature of its exports. 

The localized character of our corn, wheat, barley, and rye produc- 
tion and the fact that the Central West is a source of the greatest por- 
tion of our meat products, affords us an opportunity to determine with 
some degree of accuracy to what extent Europe and South America aro 
the purchasers of those products which make up a large part of the 
tonnage of the Middle West. 

The year 1924 may be shown as Indicating to what extent our trade 
In mid-western products has shifted from Europe to South America. 
In that year, according to the Agricultural Yearbook for 1924, there 
was exported from the United States to foreign countries— 


1926 


7, 740, 000 
588, 000 


Of these commodities, amounting to 9,730,000 short tons, South 
America received 85,512 tons, or eight-tenths of 1 per cent, consist- 
ing of— 


SEO OER ea a a ere TT, 400 
Tanner a sees eee a ace a E 8, 112 
Of this same tonnage Europe took 6,803,000, consisting of— 

Short tons of— 

8, G42, 000 

277, 000 

459, 000 

168, 000 

180, 000 

$8, 000 

TOI enn ͤ——ũrb 8 ees ---.--.- 6, 803, 000 


In other words, out of the total world trade in the products here 
named Europe purchased 70.7 per cent and South America cight-tenths 
of 1 per cent. 

The relative Importance of the two as an outlet of the agricultural 
products of the Middle West may be expressed in this manner; Where 
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we send 1 ton of agricultural products to South America we send 80 
tons to Europe, and it may further be observed that there is no indi- 
cation of immediate cessation of such movement. 

During the eighties, when wheat production figured so largely In our 
agriculture, we were exporting 30 per cent of ovr crop almost entircly 
to Europe. Immediately preceding the war we were exporting 20 per 
cent. Our exports for 1924 were 28.8 per cent of our total production, 

Not only have we maintained our ratio of export to total production, 
but we haye actually increased the number of bushels exported. During 
recent years there has been an increase over the number of bushels 
exported In the earlier days of wheat movement. 


The following table shows the export yolume of the com- 
modities mentioned herein: 


Exports from the United States 
WHEAT 


Year ending June 30— 
1022 


Per cent Per cent 
65.1 


LARD 


Flax: No export. We import. Flax from Argentine, 10,000,000 bushels in 1924 


Hans 


Year ending June 30— 
1922 


BACON 


por cent in 1924. 

acre South America included, total “other countries“ 4.6 per cent (maximum) 
Rye: Less than 2,000 barrels flour exported to Brazil in 1922 and 1923. No other 

rye exports to South America, 
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MEMORIALS OF FLORIDA LEGISLATURE TO CONGRESS 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting House 
Memorial No. 5 and Honse Memorial No. 3, two memoriuls of 
the Florida Legislature to the Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
two memorials of the Florida Legislature, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the following: 


House memorial 3, to the Congress of the United States, requesting the 
Congress of the United States to repeal or modify certain portions of 
the national Income tax law which tend to retard business progress 


Whereas it is one of the provisions of the national income tax Jaw 
passed by the Congress of tha United States that the difference in value 
of jands as of March 1, 1913, und the value of same on the date of a 
sile of same subsequent to said time, shall be considered us taxable 
Income und shall be subject to surtaxes when the gain in value is 
beyond the figures stated in said act; and 

Whereas the reasonable, ordinary, and natural gain in the value of 
Jands owned in the United States, and particularly in the State of Flor- 
idå, is in fact a gain in capital assets and not un income within the 
true intent and meaning of the national income tax amendment; and 

Whereas the repeal and modification of the foregoing and many other 
burdensome features containod in the national Income tax law as now 
constituted would be for the wholesome benefit of the United States 
and particularly for the benefit of the State of Florida, and would pro- 
mote business und thereby Increase the reyenues needed by the Federal 
Goyernment by increasing the volume of taxable source rather than 
casting too heavy a burden on existing sources: Now therefore: 

Be it resolved by the Legislature of the State of Florida, That our 
Senators and Representatives In the Congress of the United States 
are urged and petitioned by the people of the State of Florida through 
their legislative body to do all in their power to secure the repeal 
or substantial modification of that provision of the national income 
tax law which lays heavy taxes and surtaxes upon the natural, rea- 
sonable, and ordinary increase in the value of lands over that prevail- 
ing on March 1, 1913; and that they be, and are hereby, requested 
and urged to do all In their power to secure a repeal or modification 
downward of the heayy surtaxes now being laid and collected upon 
incomes of citizens of the United States in general and of the State 
of Wlorida In particular: And be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be directed to supply each 
of our Senators and Representatives in the Congress of the United 
States with a certified copy of this memorial, under the great seal 
of the State of Florida, 

Sratre OF FLORIDA, 
OFFICE ov Srcrrrany or STrate. 

I, H. Clay Crawford, secretary of state of the State of Florida, do 
hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of House Memorial No. 3, as passed by the Legislature of the State 
of Florida (regular session, 1925), as shown by the enrolled memorial 
on file in this ofice. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of Florida 
at Tallahassee, the enpital, this the 20th day of March, A. D. 1926, 

[Sean] H. CLAY CRAWFORD, 

Secretary of State. 


House Memorial 5 to the Congress of the United States asking for an 
appropriation to improve and deepen the Suwannee River from the 
Gulf to Branford, Fla. 

Whereas the Suwannee River is one of the Important rivers in the 
State of Florida and with a reasonable appropriation could be made 
suitable for navigation at all seasons of the year; and 

Whereas the improvement and deepening of this river would mean 
the speedy development of a rich agricultural section of the State: 
Therefore pe it : 

Resolved. by the Legtstature of the State of Plorida, That our Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress use every honorable means to 
secure an appropriation suficient to improve the Suwannee River and 
to remove shoals, to the extent that said river shall be a permanent 
waterway for commerce at all times from the Gulf to the town of 
trauntord, Fin. 

Resolved further, That a copy of this memorial be furnished to each 
of Florida's Senators an! Representatives in Congress. 

Approved by the governor, May 8, 1925. 

= STATA OF FLORIDA; 
Orricr OF Secrerary or STATE, 

I, H. Clay Crawford, secretary of state of the State of Florida, do 
hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct 
copy of house memorial No. 5 as passed by the Legislature of the 
Stute of Florida (regular session, 1025), as shown by the enrolled me- 
morial on file in this office. 
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Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of Florida, at 
Tallahassee, the capital, this the 20th day of March, A. D. 1926, 
[SBAL.] ~ H. Chay CRAWFORD, 
Secretary of State. 
LETTER FROM DOCTOR KLEIN AND REPLY TO SAME 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER: Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by publishing a 
letter from Doctor Klein, of the Department of Commerce, and 
my letter in reply, which he asked me to put in the Recorp 
to explain a typographical error in the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a letter from Doctor Klein und his reply thereto. Is thera 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGRHR. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I submit herewith the following letters: 


DEPARTMENT o COMMERCE, 
Bunnau OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 
Washington, March 18, 1926, 
Hon, ASHTON C, SHALLENBERGER, 
House of Representatices, Washington, D. C. 

My Dean CongnessMan: I note from your “ Extension of remarks” 
on rubber and coffee prices In the CONGRESSIONAL Reconp of March 15 
that you quote Secretary Hoover as stating that“ You will realize 
thut during 1925 we have imported about $80,000,000 worth of 
rubber.” 

‘This quotation is taken from a sentence on page 15 of Trade Infor- 
mation Bulletin No, 385, “ Foreign combinations to control prices of 
raw materials.’ The first clause of this sentence reads as follows: 
“You will realize that during 1925 we have imported about $890,- 
000,000 worth or 870,000,000 pounds of rubber.“ In the hearings 
themselyes you will find on page 15 the statement“ You will realize 
that during 1925 we have imported about 860,000,000 or 870,000,000 
pounds of rubber.” his is, of course, the correct expression. In 
preparing Secretary Hoover's statement for publicution in Trade In- 
formation Bulletin No, 385 there occurred the wholly unjustifled 
typographical error. 

In view of this explanation I am sure that you will be glad to make 
public the original and correct statement by Secretary Hoover. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jisus KLEIN, Director. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22, 1926. 
Dr. Jumps KLEIN, 
Director Burcau of Foretyn and Domestic Commerce, 
Z Washington, D. G. 

My Dear Sin: I acknowledge your letter directing my nttention to 
the typographical error on puge 15 of Trade Information Bulletin No. 
885, and In which you correct the published statement that we im- 
ported $860,000,000 worth of rubber in 1025. I am very glad to have 
the explanation which conforms to the statistical abstract contained 
in your December report of forcign and domestic commerce for the 
year 1025. 

Your letter confirms my own statement that the cost of rubber im- 
ported in 1925 was only $429,000,000 for 880,000,000 pounds of rubber, 
or an average price of 48 cents per pound. 

Yours very sincerely, 
ASHTON C. SHALLENTERGER, 
Fifth Nebraska District. 


DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT'S FATHER 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a letter 
from the President, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

THE WHITE House, 
Washington, March 23, 1926. 

My Dear Mr. Speaker: The resolutions adopted by the House 
of Representatives have touched me deeply, and I am most 
grateful for the kindly expression of condolence and for the 
tribute to my father. The ready sympathy so generously ex- 
pressed hus meant much to me. 

Very truly yours, “ 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 

Speaker House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimons consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Ursuaw, indefinitely, on account of illness. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested? 
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S. 3103. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Colorado River near Blythe, Calif. 

The messige also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 8917) making appro- 
priations for the militury and nonmilitary activities of the 
War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and 
for other purposes, disagreed to by the House of Representa- 
tives, had agreed to the conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Wavsworrh, Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. Lennoor, Mr. 
Harris, and Mr. BAyarp as the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 8771) to extend the 


time for commencing and completing the construction of a |- 


bridge across Detroit River, within or near the city limits of 
Detroit, Mich., disagreed to by the House of Representatives, 
had agreed to the conference asked by the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. Couzens, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. 
FLETCHER, and Mr. SHEPPARD as the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also aunounced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendment to the bill (H. R. 9599) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the city of Louisville, Ky., to construct a 
bridge across the Ohio River ut or near said city, disagreed to 
by the House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. 
Couzens, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. SHEPPARD, and Mr. FLETCHER as 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


0 ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed 
the same: 5 

II. R. 7979. An act granting to the Yosemite Valley Railroad 
Co, the right of way through certain public lands for the relo- 
cation of part of its existing raiiroad. 

S. 3377. An act to amend section 5219 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United State, 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
~ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 7979. An act granting to the Yosemite Valley Railroad 
Co. the right of way through certain public lands for the reloca- 
tion of part of its existing railroad. © 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa, Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now iwdjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 3 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, March 25, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTED HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for March 25, 1926, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m. and 8 p. m.) 

Agriculture relief legislation. 

COMMITTEE ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To establish a woman's bureau in the Metropolitan police de- 
partment of the District of Columbia (II. R. 7848). 

To regulate the practice of chiropractic; to create a board of 
chiropractic examiners of the District of Columbia; and to 
punish persons violating the provisions thereof (H. R. 9055). 


COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 
(10 a. m.) 
Omnibus flood control bill. 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
(10.30 a. m.) z 


To supplement the naturalizntion laws, to provide for the 
deportation of certain aliens (II. R. 844). 
To provide for the deportation of certain aliens (II. R. 3774). 
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COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 
To amend the Judicial Code by adding a new section to be 
numbered 274D (H. R. 5365). 
To authorize the appointment of stenographers in the courts 
of the United States and to fix their duties and compensation 
(II. R. 5564). 
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COMMITTEG ON LABOR = 
(10 a. m.) 

To divest goods, wares, and inerchandise manufactured, pro- 
duced, or mined by convicts or prisoners of their interstate 
character in certain cases (II. R. 8653). 

COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISITERIRS 
(10.30 u. m.) 

To amend and supplement the merchant marine act of 1920 
and the shipping act of 1916 (II. R. 8052 and H. R. 5369). 

To provide for the operation and disposition of merchant 
vessels of the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation (II. R. 5395). 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 n. m.) 

To authorize the construction of necessary additional build- 

ings at certain naval hospitals (II. R. 3959). 
COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 
(10 a. m.) 

To protect trade-marks used in commerce, to authorize the 

registration of such trade-marks (II. It. 6248). 
COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICES AND POST ROADS 
(10 a. m.) 

To amend section 8 of an act entitled “An act for preventing 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or mis- 
branded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, 
and liquors, and for regulating traflic therein (H. R. 42). 

To amend the act of July 5, 1884, relating to the registration 
of oflicial mail matter of the executive departments (II. R. 
8904). 

COMMITYEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend paragraph (d) of section 14 of the Federal re- 
serve act, as amended to provide for the stabilization of the 
price level for commodities in general (H. R. 7695). 

COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10 a. m.) 

Releasing and granting to the city of Chicago any and all 
reversionary rights of the United States In and to the streets, 
alleys, and public grounds in Fort Dearborn addition to Chi- 
cago, ý 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

408. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy. transmitting a 
proposed draft of a bill “To regulate the distribution aud pro- 
motion of commissioned oflicers of the line of the Navy, and 
for other purposes"; to the Committee ou Naval Affairs. 

409. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination 
of Michigan City Harbor, Ind. (H. Doc. No. 279) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 


COMMITTHES ON PUBLIC 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MORROW: Committee on the Publie Lands. H. R. 4007. 
A bill to amend an act approved June 20, 1910, entitled “An act 
to enable the people of New Mexico to form a constitution and 
State government and be admitted into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States; and to enable the people of 
Arizona to form a constitution and State government and be 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original 
States" with amendment (Rept. No. 632), Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
9306. <A bill amending section 5 of the act approved June 9, 
1916 (39th Stat. L. p. 218), so as to authorize the sale of tim- 
ber on class three of the Oregon & California Railroad and Coos 
Bay wagon-road grant lands; without amendment (Rept. No. 
633). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, 
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Mr. MORROW: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 2029. 
A bill to authorize the use by the city of Tucson, Ariz., of cer- 
tain public lands for a municipal aviution field, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept, No. 634). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BARKLEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 9494. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the highway department of the State of Tennessee to con- 
struct a bridge across the Cumberland River on the Gainesboro- 
Red Boiling Springs road, in Jackson County, Tenn.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 637). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY : Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merece. II. R. 9503. <A bill granting permission to the State 
highway commission of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Tennessee River at Savannah, Hardin County, 
Tenn., on the Savannah-Seliner road; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 638). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 0505. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the highway department of the State of Tennessee to construct 
n bridge across the Tennessee River on the Waverly-Camden 
road between Humphreys and Benton Counties, Tenn.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 639). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
meree. H. R. 9506. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the highway department of the State of Tennessee to construct 
a bridge across the Tennessee River on the Linden-Lexington 
yond in Perry and Decatur Counties, Tenn.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 640). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. II. R. 9461. A bill to extend the time for the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Rio Grande between Eagle Pass, 
Tex., and Piedras Negras, Mexico; with amendment (Rept. No. 
642). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WYANT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 10002. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
II. J. Stannert, Harry Weis, and George W. Rockwell to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Susquehanna 
River from a point in the city of Sunbury, Northumberland 
County, to a point in the township of Monroe, in Snyder County, 
in the State of Pennsylvania; with amendment (Rept. No. 648). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Cominerce. H. R. 10121. A bill extending the time for 
the completion of the bridge across the Mississippi River in 
Ramsey County, Minn., by the city of St. Paul; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 644). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DDNISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 10244 A bill to extend the time for the con 
struction of a bridge across the Fox River in the State of 
Itlinois, on State road No. 18, connecting the villages of York- 
ville and Bristol, in said county; with amendment (Rept. No. 
645). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WYANT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. II. R. 10246. A bill to authorize the commissioners of 
McKean County, Pa., or their successors in office, to construct 
a bridge across the Allegheny River at a certain location where 
a highway known as State highway route No. 211 crosses said 
river at a location within the limits of the borough of Didred 
or not distant more than one-half mile north of said borough of 
Hidred, McKean County, Pa.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
646). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FISH: Committee on Foreign Affairs. II. R. 9094. A 
hill authorizing the erection of a monument in France to com- 
memorate the valiant services of certain American Infantry 
regiments attached to the French Army; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 647). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WASON: Joint Select Committee on Disposition of Use- 
less Executive Papers. A report on useless papers in Depart- 
ment of Commerce (Rept. No. 648). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WASON: Joint Select Committee on Disposition of Use- 
less Executive Papers. A report on useless papers in Depart- 
ment of Labor (Rept. No. 649). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN: Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, II. R. 10661. A bill to amend the immigration act of 
1924; without amendment (Rept. No. 650). Referred to the 
House Calendar, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. MORROW: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
9371. A bill for the relief of Merritt W. Blair, of Abbott, 
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Harding County, N. Mex., or his transferees; without nmend- 
ees (Rept, No. 635). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
ouse. 

Mr. HOOPER: Committee on the Public Lands. II. R. 4414. 
A bill for the relief of Archie Eggleston, an Indian of the 
former Isabella Reservation, Mich.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 636). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. THOMAS: Committee on the Public Lands. II. R. 8937. 
A bill permitting the sale of lot 9, 16.63 acres, in section 31, 
township 2 south, range 17 west, in Bay County, Fla., to P. C. 
Black; without amendment (Rept. No. 641). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 7624) for the relief of the Georgin, Florida & 
Alabama Railway Co.; Committee on Claims discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 8842) granting a pension to John P. Gray; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, publie bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (II. R. 10657) to extend the time 
for the construction of a bridge over the Ohio River near 
Steubenville, Ohio; to the Committee on Interstate and Por- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (II. R. 10658) providing for the con- 
veyance to the Comte de Grasse Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Reyolution, of site of old graveyard and church in 
Nelson district, county of York, State of Virginia; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (II. R. 10659) to improve and extend 
the winter range and winter feed facilities of the elk, ante- 
lope, and other game animals of Yellowstone National Park 
and adjacent land, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 10660) to amend the 
immigration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10661) to amend the immizration act of 
1924; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 10662) au- 
thorizing an appropriation for the construction of a roadway 
and walk leading to and around the Chalmette Monument, 
Chalmette, La.; to the Committee on Military Affuirs. 

By Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 10662) to abolish the naval 
hospital fund; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10664) au- 
thorizing the conversion of the United States Veterans’ Hos- 
pital No. 94, at American Lake, Wash., from a neuropsycho- 
pathic hospital into a general medical and surgical hospital, 
and authorizing an appropriation therefor; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 10685) to provide for 
one additional district judge for the southern district of Cali- 
fornia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FISH: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 17) estab- 
lishing official trade relations with the Russian Goyernment; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: Resolution (H. Res. 184) 
amending certain rules; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: Resolution (H. Res. 185) providing 
additional compensation for certain employees; to the Commit- 
tee on Accounts. 

By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: Resolution (H. Res. 186) to 
print the proceedings in the House of Representatives in 
memory of the late William Jennings Bryan as a document; to 
the Coinmittee on Printing. 

By Mr. HAMMER: Resolution (H. Res. 187) to investigate 
the conduct and activities of the officials of the District of 
Columbia ; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATH BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and seyerally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. ADKINS: A bill (H. R. 10666) granting an increase 
of pension to Rebecca A. Swisher; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (II. R. 10667) granting an increase 
of pension to Almedia Spencer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (II. R. 10668) granting a 
pension to Nancy M. Larkins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CARSS: A bill (II. R. 10669) providing for the ex- 
amination and survey of Duluth-Superior Harbor, Minn. and 
Wis.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 10670) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Eliza V. Baker; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 10671) granting a pension to 
Howard L. Rader; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 10672) granting a pension to 
Charles Pirce; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FREE: A bill (H. R. 10673) granting an increase of 
pension to Alley Hudson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (II. R. 10674) to compensate Rose 
M. Heavren, of Ivoryton, Conn., for services as nurse of Army 
Nurse Corps; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10675) granting an increase 
of pension to Virginia Applegate; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HERSEY: A bill (H. R. 10676) granting an increase 
of pension to Fred S. Page; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KIRK: A bill (H. R. 10677) granting an increase of 
pension to Ourt T. Spicer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 10678) granting a pension to 
Anna Hamilton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10679) granting an increase of pension to 
Emily J. Alley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 10680) granting an are 
crease of pension to Emily M. Fesperman; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 10681) granting an increase 
of pension to Josephine A. Allison; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10682) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Chapman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10683) granting an increase of pension to 
Bliza M. Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10684) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary V. Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10685) granting an increase of pension to 
Clara J. Dwyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PERLMAN (by request): A bill (II. R. 10686) for 
the relief of William H. Egan; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REEGH: A bill (H. R. 10687) for the relief of Les- 
lie W. Arthur; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10688) granting an increase of pension to 
Renben B, Hyder; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 10689) granting 
a pension to Guy E. Metealf; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SWARTZ: A bill (H. R. 10690) granting an increase 
of pension to Henrietta Briggs; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10691) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Anna Walker; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UPDIKE: A bill (H. R. 10692) granting a pension 
to Benjamin Harrison Sellers; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10693) granting a pension to Alice Love; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 10694) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Frank P. Quest; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 10695) granting a pension to 
Adeline Hopkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were taid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1434. By Mr. ANDREW: Petition of Henry A. Hitchcock 
Camp No. 129, Sons of Veterans of Haverhill, Mass., favoring 
the adoption of the Elliott pension bill (H. R. 4023), proposing 
to grant pensions and increases of pensions to certain Civil 
War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on Peusions. 
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1435. By Mr. BARBOUR: Resolution of Webster Parent- 
Calif., approving the exten- 
sion of the Sheppard-Towner Act; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1456. By Mr. BURTON: Papers to accompany House Dill 
10560, granting an increase of pension to Sabina Hill, and House 
bill 10561, granting an increase of pension to Anna Eyans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1437. By Mr. CARSS: Petition of Slovene National Benefit 
Society of Chisholm, Minn., opposing legislation providing for 
registration of aliens residing in the United States; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

1438. By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Petition by Cairoli Gigliotti, 
Esq., of Chicago, in behalf of the Fiume National League, for 
modification of the immigration laws; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

1439. Also, petition of 85 citizens of IIIinois, urging passage 
of the Perlman- Wadsworth bills (H. R. 7089 and S. 2245), for- 
warded by Morris A. Gold, Esq., legal adviser to the Citizen- 
any Alliances ; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

1440. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of citizens of Brooklyn, 
N. V., appealing for aid in pressing the senatorial investiga- 
tion of Marcus Garvey case; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1441. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Michael H. Crowley, 
superintendent of police, Boston, Mass., recommending fayor- 
able consideration of Senate bills 992 and 1833, providing for 
the establishment of a national police bureau; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1442, By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Board of Trade, approying House bill 2, the McFadden-Pepper 
banking bill; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1443. By Mr. HILL of Maryland: Petition of council of ad- 
ministration of the department of Maryland, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, favoring passage of House bill 9513 and Sen- 
ate bill 3284, placing chaplains upon an equal status with 
doctors and dentists; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1444. By Mr. KERR: Petition of the Kinston Chamber of 
Commerce, of Kinston, N. C., in respect to further Federal ac- 
tivities in the promotion of rural health and sanitation: to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

1445. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of Minnesota Federation of 
Architectural and Engineering Societies, urging waterway 
transportation; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

1446. Also, petition of Mrs. Elizabeth Haugen and Mrs. Ole 
Haugen, urging passage of the appropriation bill calling for 
$1,000,000 for deporting our 250,000 aliens in this country that 
are now awaiting deportation; to the Committee on Appro- 
Priutious. 

1447. Also, petition of Mrs. Elizabeth Haugen and Mr. Ole 
Haugen, urging passage of the Means education bill; to the 
Committee on Education. 

1448. By Mr. LAMPERT: Resolution from American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, Local No. 46, Oshkosh, Wis., favoring 
modification of the national prohibition act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1449. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of 90 residents of Jop- 
lin, Jasper County, Mo., protesting against compulsory Sunday 
observance; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1450. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Cromp- 
ton-Richmond Co. (Inc.), of New York City, favoring the pas- 
sage of House bill 8119, to improve the administration of the 
bankruptcy law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1451. Also, petition of the Religious Liberty Association of 
Takoma Park, Washington, D. C., opposing the Langford com- 
pulsory Sunday observance bill, also House bills 10311, 10123, 
and 7822; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1452. Also, petition of Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., of 
New York, opposing the proposed equalization fee to be assessed 
against flour millers; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1453. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of Kearney 
Relief Corps No. 67, of Washington, Kans., favoring pas- 
sage of legislation providing adequate pensions for Civil 
War yeterans and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1454. By Mr. SWARTZ: Petition from citizens of Lebanon, 
Pa., in regard to Sunday blue laws; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 

1455. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of San 
Bernardino, Calif., protesting against the passage of House bill 
7179, for the compulsory observance of Sunday; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

1456. By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Kenneth Fleming and 
others, Independence, Kans., urging passage of Senate bill 
3300 and House bill 8132; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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SENATE 
Tuurspay, March 25, 1926 


The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. 285 offered the following 
prayer: 


Gracious God, Thou dost deal with us mercifully; Thy provi- 
dences are manifest day by day and evidence to us that Thou 
dost beset us behind and before; and Thou hast laid Thine 
hand upon us so that we are always under Thy keeping. Help 
us so to live that it shall be evidenced in our daily conduct 
that we are seeking Thine honor and glory. Be near unto us 
constantly, guiding our steps in every way in which we serve 
the country that we may also have in mind the higher duty 
te serving Thee acceptably. Hear and help, for Jesus’ sake. 

men, 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Saturday last, when, on the re- 
quest of Mr. Curris and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


EXPENDITURE OF MUSCLE SHOALS APPROPRIATION (S. DOC. No. 87) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the Secretary of the Treasury, submitting, in re- 
‘sponse to Senate Resolution 174 (by Mr. Nonnis and agreed to 
March 18, 1926), certain information as to expenditures from 
the appropriation contained in the national defense act of 1916, 
relative to Muscle Shouls, which, with the accompanying papers, 
was. referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WARREN presented memorials numerously signed by 
sundry citizens in the State of Wyoming, remonstriting against 
any amendment of the prohibition act, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas presented a paper in the nature 
of a petition from the Commissioners of Bridge District No. 1, 
Independence County, Ark., urging the prompt passage of an 
enabling act for the construction of the White River bridge at 
Batesville, Ark., which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. McKINLEY presented a paper embodying the legislative 
program adopted by the Disabled American Veterans in na- 
tional conyention assembled at Omaha in June, 1925, covering 
the World War yeterans’ act and making 21 recommendations 
in reference thereto, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. FERRIS presented resolutions adopted by the Presby- 
terian Men's Club, of Hillsdale, Mich., indorsing the cight- 
centh amendment to the Constitution and the so-called Vol- 
stead Act and protesting against the repeal or modification of 
the prohibition law, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Escanaba 
and Delta County, Mich., remonstrating against the passage 
of legislation providing for compulsory Sunday observance in 
the District of Columbia, which were referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PEPPER presented a petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Board of Trade, praying for the passage of the bill (S. 94) 
to protect navigation from obstruction and injury by pre- 
venting the discharge of oil into the coastal navigable waters 
of the United States, which was referred to the Committce on 
Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Board of Trade, remonstrating against the passage of the bill 
(S. 1883) to transfer from the Department of Commerce to the 
Department of Labor the duty and power to enforce so much 
of the nayigation laws and laws governing the Steamboat 
Inspection Service as relate to persons employed in seafaring 
occupations, and for other purposes, which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. WILLIS presented resolutions adopted by the Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, of Cleveland, Ohio, favoring the passage 
of legislation granting increased compensation to Federal 
judges, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Rotary Club, 
Uhrichsyille, Ohio, protesting against the recognition at the 
present time of the Soviet Goyernment of Russia, which were 
referred to the Committee on. Foreign Relations. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented the following memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Florida, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce: 
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Senate Memorial 1, to the Interstate Commerce Commission of the 
United States of America, asking that any railway express company 
doing business in the State of Florida be required to furnish to straw- 
berry growers of Florida express refrigerator-car service to transport 
thelr strawberries to the markets, similar to the service now given 
the State of Louisiana 


Whereas there is grown in the State of Florida annually many thou- 
sand cars of strawberrles; and 

Whereas the only present method of transporting said strawberries 
by carload lots Js by freight refrigerator cars, which are so slow in 
reaching the markets that the sald strawberries decay In transit; and 

Whereas if any rallway express company doing business in the State 
of Florida is not required to furnish the strawberry growers of Florida 
express refrigerator cars to transport thelr strawberries to the mar- 
kets, the said strawberry growers of Florida will be forced to abandon 
the growing of strawberries for market, and the State will thereby lose 
one of its greatest industries: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Leyislature of the State of Florida, That the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of the United States of America be, and 18 
hereby, requested to require and order any railway express company 
doing business in the State of Florida to furnish the strawberry grow- 
ers and shippers of Florida a sufficient number of express refrigerator 
cars to transport and carry their strawberry crop each year to tho 
markets, 

Resolved further, That our representatives In Congress be, and aro 
hereby, respectfully requested to use every honorable means to have the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of the United States of Amenica to 
order and reqnire any railway express company doing business in tho 
State of Florida to furnish the strawberry growers and shippers of 
Florida a sufficient number of express refrigerator cars to transport 
and carry by express thelr strawberry crop to the market annually. 

Resolved further, That the secretary of state be, and is hereby, 
{fistructed to forthwith mail a copy of the memorial, under the great 
seal of the State, to the Interstate Commerce Commission of the United 
States of America and to cach of our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress of the United States, 

Approved, May 26, 1925, 

STATE or Front, 
OFFICE or run SECRETARY or STATE, 

I. II. Clay Crawford, secretary of state of the State of Florida, do 
hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of Senate Memorial No. 1 as passed by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida (regular session, 1925), as shown by the enrolled memorial on 
file In this office, 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of Florida at 
Tallahassee, the capital, this the 20th day of March, A. D. 1926. 

[sean] H. CLAY Crawronp, 

Secretary of State, 


Mr. FLETCHER also presented the following memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of Florida, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance: 

House Memorial 3, to the Congress of the United States, requesting tho 

Congress of the United States to repeal or modify certain portions of 

the national income tax law which tend to retard business progress 


Whereas it is one of the provisions of the national income tax law 
passed by the Congress of the United States that the difference in value 
of lands of March 1, 1913, and the value of same on the date of a sale 
of same subsequent to said time, shall be considered as taxable income 
und shall be subject to surtaxes when the gain in value is beyond the 
figures stated in sald act; and 

Whereas the reasonable, ordinary, and natural gain in the value of 
lands owned in the United States, and particularly in the State of Flor- 
ida, is in fact a gain In capital assets and not an Income within the true 
intent and meaning of the national income tax amendment; and 

Whereas the repeal and modification of the foregoing and many other 
burdensome features contained in the national income tax law as now 
constituted would be for the wholesome benefit of the United States, 
and particularly for the benefit of the State of Florida, and would pro- 
mote business and thereby increase the revenue needed by the Federal 
Government by incressing the volume of taxable source rather than 
casting too heavy a burden on existing sources: Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Florida, That our Sen- 
ators and Representatives in the Congress of the United States are 
urged and petitioned by the people of the State of Florida, through 
their legislative body, to do all in their power to secure the repeal or 
substantial modification of that provision of the national income tax 
law which Jays heavy taxes and surtaxes upon the natural, reasonable, 
and ordinary increase in the value of lands over that prevailing on 
March 1, 1913, and that they be and are hereby requested and urged to 
do all in their power to secure a repeal or modification downward of 
the heavy surtaxes now being laid and collected upon incomes of citizens 
of the United States in general and of the State of Florida in particu- 
lar; and be it further 
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Resolved, That the secretary of state be directed to supply each of 
our Senators aud Representatives in the Congress of the United States 
with a eertified copy of this nicmorial under the great seal of the State 
of Florida. 

STATE OF FLORIDA, 
Orrice oy SECRETARY or STATH. 


I. H. Clay Crawford, secretary of state of the State of Florida, do 
hereby certify that the dbove and foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of House Memorial No. 3, as passed by the Legislature of the State of 
Wiorida (regular session, 1928), as shown by the enrolled memorial on 
Ble in this ollleo. 

Given. under my band and the great seal of the State of Florida at 
Tallahassee, the capital, this the 20th day of March, A. D. 1928. 

[sHAL.} II. CLAY CRAWFORD; 

j Secretary of State. 


Mr. FLETCHER also presented the following memorials of 
the Legislature of the State of Florida, which were referred to 
the Committee on Commerce: 


House Memorlal 4, to the Congress of the United States asking that 
au appropriation be made for dredging, deepening, and improving the 
St. Marks River from St. Marks to the Gulf of Mexico 


Wherens the navigation of the St. Marks River between St. Marks, 
in Wakulla County, Fla, and the Gulf of Mexico is now severely im- 
paired by bars or shoals that Interfere with the passuge of vessels 
plying said river; and 

Whereas the dredging, deepening, and Improving of said river from 
St. Marks to the Gulf of Mexico would be an important factor in the 
development of a fast-growing portion ot Aue State of Florida, per- 
mitting larger vessels to enter sald river and increasing the com- 
merce thereon; and 

Whereas the said improvements to said river would be of vital im- 
portance to a large territory in the western part of the State of Florida 
and amply Justify an expenditure of the necessary amount of money 
to carry out the purposes expressed in this memorial: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Florida, That the Con- 
gress of the United States is hereby respectfully requested to make a 
sufficient appropriation for the dredging, deepening, and improving 
of the St. Marks River from St. Marks to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
that our Senators and Representatives in Congress use all honorable 
means to secure the making of such appropriation for said purposes 
herein stated. 

Resolved further, That the secretary of state of the State of Florida 
be requested to send a copy of this memorial, under the great seal 
of the State, to ench Senator and Representative in Congress from 
the State of Florida. 

Approved by the governor May 8, 1928. 

Stare or FLORIDA, 
Orrice or SECRETARY OF STATE. 

I. H. Clay Crawford, secretary of state of the State of Florida, do 
hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of House Memorial No. 4, as passed by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida (regular session, 1925), as shown by the enrolled memorial 
on file in this office. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of Florida, at 
Tallahassee, the capital, this the 20th day of March, A. D. 1926. 

[srar] H. CLAY CRAWFORD, 

Becretary of State. 


House Memorial 5, to the Congress of the United States, asking for an 
appropriation to improve and deepen the Suwannce River from the 
Gulf to Branford, Fla. 


Whereas the Suwannee Riyer is one of the Important rivers in the 
State of Florida, and with a reasonable appropriation could be made 
suitable for navigation at nll seasons of the year; and 

Whereas the improvement and deepening of this river would mean 
the speedy development of a rich agricultural section of the State: 
Therefore he it 

Resolvcd by thb Legistature of the State of Florida, That our Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress use every honorable means to 
secure un appropriation sufficient to Improve the Suwannee River and 
to remove shoals, to the extent that sald river shall be a permanent 
waterway for commerce at all times from the Gulf to the town of 
Branford, Fla. 

Resolved further, That a copy of this memorial be furnished to each 
of Florida's Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

Approved by the governor May 8, 1925. ; 
STATH OF FLORIDA, 

OFFICE or run SECRETARY OF STATH, 

I, H. Clay Crawford, secretary of state of the State of Florida, do 
hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of House Memorial No. 5, as passed by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida (regular session, 1925), as shown by the enrolled memorial 
on file in this office. 
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Given under my band and the great seal of the State of Florida at 
Tallahassee, the capital, this the 20th day of March, A. D. 1926. 
[sean] H. CLAY CRAWFORD, 
Secretary of State. 
House Memorial 7, to the Congress of the United States, requesting an 
appropriation for the improvement of the nuvigation of the St. 
Johns River between Jacksonville and Palatka and Sanford, Fla. 
Whereas the navigation of the St. Johns River between Jacksonville 
and Palatka and Sanford, Fla., is at times seriously impeded by the 
several bars or shoals that prevent the passage of vessels now plying 
said river; and 
Whereas tue present commerce of said river is such as to demand a 
deeper and safer channel and u the continuous improvement thereof, and 
amply justifies a considerable expenditure to that end: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Florida, That it is of 
vital importance to the commerce of the State of Florida that the Con- 
gress of the United States should make an appropriation sufficient for 
the improvement, permanent as well as satisfactory, of the said river, 
Resolved further, That our Senators and Representatives In Congress 
be urged to secure the passage of the legislation necessary to accom- 
plish this object; and be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Florida be 
requested to furnish each of the Senators and Representatives afore- 
said certified copy of this memorial. 
Approved by the governor May 18, 1925. 
Srarn OF FLORIDA; 
Orrice or Secrerary OF STATE. 
I, H. Clay Crawford, secretary of state of the State of Florida, do 
hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of House Memorial No. 7, as passed by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida (regular session, 1925), as shown by the enrolled memorial on 
file in this office, 
_ Giyen under my hand and the great seal of the State of Florida at 
Tallahassee, the capital, this the 20th day of March, A. D. 1928. 
[SBAL.] H. CLAY CRAWFORD, 
Secretary of State. 


House Memorial 9, to the Congress of the United States, asking for 
a preliminary survey of the Caloosahatchee River, the dredging, 
widening, and deepening thereof from the Lake Okeechobce to the 
mouth of said riyer, and for an appropriation therefor 
Whereas the waterwny from Lake Okeechobee to Fort Thompson, 

LaBelle, Alva, and to Fort Myers, and from Fort Myers, Lee County, 

Fla., to the Gulf of Mexico, a distance of 50 miles or more, traverses a 

section of country rich in agriculture, fruit, stock raising, and mineral 

resources; and 

Whereas this section of country has a population of more than 15,000 
people, embracing a number of prosperous towns and cities In and along 
the Caloosahatchee River Valley, dependent largely upon the resources 
of the lands throughout the length of said waterway; and 

Whereas said river empties into the Gulf of Mexico near Punta 

Rasa, haying a depth of from 10 to 12 feet as far up from the mouth 

to Fort Myers; and 
Whereas the population along said river and the valley is increas- 

ing beyond all expectations of the most eptimistic, and thereby requiring 
that said waterway be made navigable for a larger class of yessels in 
order to accommodate the citizens already living in the valley; and 
Whereas the need is urgent and meritorious for the widening and 
deepening of said river; and ìi 
Whereas it is the policy of the General Government to foster and 
encourage commerce, Industry, and enterprise to all of the States of the 

Union, especially those industries looking to the growth and manufac- 

turing of commodities which are largely imported and exported from or 

to foreign countries; and 

Whereas the climatic conditions of the Caloosahatchee Valley are 
unexcelled for the purposes aforesaid and for which it is peculiarly 
adaptable; and 

Whereas the Improvement of said river by dredging, deepening, and 
widening, so that the same may be used for commerce and governmental 
purposes would be of inestimable value to the entire people of Lee 
and Hendry Counties and of other counties like Glades and DeSoto: 

Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be, and ft is most 

enrnestly solicited, to authorize and direct a thorough examination and 

survey of the Caloosnhatchee River and the dredging, deepening, and 
widening thereof from its mouth up and as far as Lake Okeechobee, and 
for the necessary and adequate appropriation therefor; be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of the State of Florida furnish each of 
our Senators and Representatives in Congress a copy of this preamble 
and resolution, and that they be, and are hereby, respectfully asked and 
solicited to exercise their best efforts and energics in securing authority 
for such survey and appropriation to xccomplish the objects desired. 
Approved by the governor June 2, 1925, 
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Srare or ILORIDA, 
Orrick OF TITE SECRETARY OF STATH: 
I. H. Clay Crawford, secretary of state of the State of Florida, do 
hereby certify that the above and foregolug is a true and correct copy 
of House Memorial No. 9, as passed by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida (regular session, 1925), as shown by the enrolled memorial on 
file in this office. 
Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of Florida at 
Tallahassee, the capital, this the 20th day of March, A. D. 1926. 
H. CLAY Crawrorp, 
Secretary of State. 


House Memorial 10, to the Congress of the United States, asking for 
the enactment of legislation providing for a survey and the con- 
struction of m canal from Lake Wimico, in Calhoun County, Fla., to 
St. Joseph Bay in said county 


Whereas an inland canal from deep water in St. Joseph Bay, in Cal- 
houn County, Fla., to connect with Depot Creek and thence into 
Take Wimico would be of great benefit to commerce and navigation, and 
woull facilitate the development of a valuable area of land in that 
section of the State of Florida: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States be memorialized to enact legis- 
lution providing for the survey of and the construction of a ship canal 
between Lake Wimico, In Calhoun County, Fla., and St. Joseph Bay, 
in said county. The canal to be cut from the deep water of St. Joseph 
Bay to Depot Creek and thence approximately following said creek 
to Lake Wimico, for the purpose of benefiting commerce and naviga- 
tion in the territory adjaceut thereto; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent fo the United States 
Senators, Hon. Duncan U. ForrcHen and Hon. Park TRAMMELL, and 
to United States Representatives J. II. Ssurmwick, H. J. Drang, W. J. 
Sears, and R. A. Green, with the request of the Florida Legislature 
that these gentlemen have introduced the proper bill in Congress and 
work for its passnge. 

Approyed by the governor, June 3, 1925. 


Strate or FLORIDA, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY or STATE, 


I, H. Clay Crawford, secretary of state of the State of Florida, do 
hereby cortify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of House Memorial No. 10, as passed by the Legislature of the State 
of Florida (regular session, 1925), as shown by the enrolled nremorial 
on file in this office. 

Giyen under my hand and the great seal of the State of Florida at 
Tallahassee, the capital, this the 20th day of March, A. D. 1926. 

[SkAt.] H. CLAY CRAWFORD, 

Seorctary of State. 


House Memorial 11, to the Congress of the United States of America, 
waking that the preliminary examination and survey be authorized 
from the Gulf of Mexico, via the Caloosahatchee River, to Lake 
Okeechobee, and St. Lucie Canal to St. Lucie Inlet, on the Atlantic 
coast, for the purpose of establishing the feasibility, national economy, 
and practicability of a barge canal along the route indicated 
Whereas the improvement aud development of our harbors and 

natural waterways to meet the ever-growing demands of the commerce 

of the country, both coastwise and ininnd, is not only the duty but 

the proper function of the Federal Government; and z 
Whereps the construction of a barge canal along the route Indi- 

cated from the Gulf of Mexico to the Atlantic Ocean would be of 

untold advantage to intercoastal traffic and would also, if developed 
later, cut of several hundred miles between eastern seaports and 
gulf ports, besides a substantial reduction in marine insurance, through 
voiding the hazards of the Straits of Florida; and 

Whereas there already exists u navigable waterway between the 
two terminals with substantial locks already constructed and in oper- 
ation; and 

Whereas with the annual rainfall in the territory involved. the 

Watershed of the Kissimmee River, Fish Eating Creck, Taylor Creek, 

and other tributaries of Lake Okeechobee could never fall to supply 

suficient water for the operation of shipping through the locks, more 
especiniy because of the fact that the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors of the United States have previously established the 
level of Lake Okeechobee at a point approximately 16 feet above tide 
level; and 

Whereas the conStruction of such a barge canal from the standpoint 
of cost is insignificant compared with the permanent benefits to gen- 
eral commerce to be gained therefrom; and 

Whereas there are no engincering difiicultics in the way of carrying 
out this project; and 

Whereas the trustees of the internal improvement fund in the State 
of Florida have repeatedly signified their willingness to cooperate 
with the Federal Government in coordinating thelr plans of reclama- 
tion with any plans which the Federal Government might sce fil to 
institute for navigation; and 
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Whereas a careful investigation of public sentiment along the en- 
tire route of the proposed barge canal appears to indicate that public 
sentiment on the part of adjacent property owners is substantially in 
favor of a bonding proposition to bear some portion of the expense 
involved; and 

Whereas the construction of a barge canal, because practically it 
would include the elimination of several sharp bends in the Caloosa- 
hatchee River and resulting eddies and deposits of sand and silt in 
the channel—a channel which is already a Federal project and very 
expensive to maintain, would materially decrease the anuual mainte- 
nance cost to the Federal Government, would be of enormous benefit 
to local traffic, which the Federal Government has for many years 
deemed to be of sufficient importance to justify the attempt on its 
part to maintain a depth of water navigable for the class of shipping 
operating on the Calooxuhatchee River: Now therefore be it 

Resolved Vy the Legislature of the State of Florida, That the Sena- 
tors and Representatives from the State of Florida in the Congress of 
the United States be, and they are hereby, respectfully requested and 
urged to make every vffort to have the preliminary examination and 
survey made along the route set forth above; be it further 

Resolved, That the seerctary of state of the State of Florida be 
requested to furnish cach of the Senators and Representatives afore- 
said a copy of this memorial, and that he also send a copy of this 
memorial to the President of the United States, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Secretary of War, and the president of the United States 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 

Approved June 4, 1925. 

STATE or FLORIDA, 
OFFICE OF BECRETARY OF STATE. 

I, II. Clay Crawford, secretary of state of the State of Florida, do 
hereby certify thut the above and foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of House Memorial No. 11, as passed by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida (regular session, 1925), as shown by the enrolled memorial 
on file In this office. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of Florida at 
Tallahassee, the capital, this the 20th day of March, A. D. 1926. 

[srar] H. CLAY CRAWFORD, 

Secretary of State, 


* 
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House Memorial 12, to the Congress of the United States, asking for 
the enactment of a legislation providing for the surveying and con- 
struction of a cross-state canal from the mouth of the Withlacoochee 
River near Dunnellon, Wia., and Crystal River, Fla., to the Atlantic 
Ocean by the fullowing route: Following the said course of the snid 
Withlacoochee River us neur as practicable to a point of intersection 
with what is known as the Pauasoffkee Outlet, thence up the said 
Panasofkee Outlet to and through the said Panasoffkee Luke, thence 
easterly to the Atlantic Occan by the way of Leesburg and the most 
practicable route thereto 
Whereas the cross-state canal from the mouth of the Withlacoochee 

River near Dunnellon, Fia., and Crystal River, Fla., in Marion and Citrus 
Counties to connect with the Atlantic Ocean by the following-described 
route: Following the said course of the said Withlacoochee River as 
near as practicable to a point of interseetion with what is known as 
the Panasoffkee Outlet, thence up the said Panasoffkee Outlet to and 
through the said Vanasoffkee Lake, thence eastwardly to the Atlantic 
Ocean by the way of Leesburg and the most practicable route thereto, 
would be of great benefit and advantage to commerce and navigation 
and would facilitate the development of a valuable area of land in 
that section of the State of Florida and afford a waterway to that 
section of the State of Florida wherein great agricultural develop- 
ments and culture Is carried on: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States be memorialized to enact a 
legislation providing for the survey of and the construction of a ship 
canal between the Guif of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean by the fol- 
lowing deseribed route: Following the suld course of the said With- 
lacoochee River ns near ns practicable to a point of intersection with 
what is known as the Panasoffkee Outlet, thence up the said Panasoff- 
kee Outlet to and through the said Panasoffkee Lake, thence cast- 
wardly to the Atlantic Occan by the way of Leesburg and the most 
practicable route thereto, to be known as a cross-state ship canal for 
the purpose of benefiting commerce and navigation and facilitating the 
development of a valuable area of land in that section of the State 
of Florida and afford a waterway to that section of the State of 
Florida wherein great agricultural developments and culture is car- 
ried on; be it further , 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the United States 
Senators, Hon. Duncan U. Fietcner and Hon. Park TRAMMELL, and 
to the United States Representatives, Hon. J. II. SMITHWICK, Hon. 
II. J. Drank, Hon. W. J. Suans, and Hon. R. A. GRENN, with the 
request from the Florida Legislature that these gentlemen introduca 
the proper bill in Congress for the surveying and construction of the 
above-described canal and work for its passage. 

Approved by the governor June 4, 1925, 
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STATE OF FLÓRIDA, 
Orricr oF Secrerary or STATE. 
I. H. Clay Crawford, secretary of state of the State of Florida, do 
hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of House Memorial No. 12, as passed hy the Legislature of the State 
of Florida (regulsr session, 1225) as shown by the enrolled memorial 
on file In this office. 
Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of Florida 
at Tallahassee, the capital, this the 20th day of March, A. D. 1926. 
[ sea.) II. CLAY CRAWFORD, 
Sceretary of State, 


Mr. TRAMMELL presented memoriuls of the Legislature of 
the State of Florida, favoring the making of a suflicient ap- 
propriation by Congress for dredging, deepening, and Improving 
the St. Marks River from St. Marks to the Gulf of Mexico; 
the making of an appropriation to improve the Suwannee 
River and to remove shoals to the extent that that river shall 
be a permanent waterway for commerce at all times from the 
Gulf to the town of Branford, Fla.; the passage of legislation 
providing for the removal of shoals and the deepening of the 
channel of the St. Johns River between Jacksonville and 
Pulatka and Sanford, Fla.; a thorough examination and survey 
of the Caloosahatchee River and the dredging, deepening, and 
widening thereof from its mouth up to and as far as Lake 
Okeechobee, and for necessary and adequate appropriations 
therefor; the survey and construction of a ship canal between 
Lake Wimico in Calhoun County, Pla., and St. Joseph Bay in 
said county, etc.; a preliminary examination and survey from 
the Gulf of Mexico, vin the Caloosahatchee River to Lake 
Okeechobee and St. Lucie Canal to St. Lucie Inlet on the At- 
lantie coast for the purpose of establishing the feasibility, na- 
tional economy, and practicability of a barge canal; and also 
favoring the passage of legislation providing for the survey 
and coustruction of a ship canal from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Atlantie Ocean to be known as the cross-State ship canal, 
ete, which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. (See 
Florida House Memorials Nos. 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, and 12, 
presented to-day by Mr. Frercuer and printed in full in the 
Recor.) 


INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. SMOO'T. Mr. President, from the Finance Committee I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (II. R. 
6773) to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Kingdom of Italy to the United States of America, and I ask 
that it be substituted as the unfinished business for Senate 
bill 1186, as the Senate bill is identical with the House bill, 
and the bill I now report has passed the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on the Judiclary, to which 
was referred the bill (II. R. 6701) to designate the times and 
PDluces of holding terms of the United States District Court for 
the District of Montana, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No, 467) thereon. 

Mr. MNS, from the Committee on Claims, to whieh was 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1727) for the relief of the Carib Steamship Co. 
(Inc.) (Rept. No. 468); and 

A bill (S. 1730) to authorize the payment of indemnity to 
the Government of Great Britain on account of losses sus- 
tained by the owners of the British steamship Mavisbrook as 
a result of collision between it and the U. S. transport Caro- 
linian (Rept. No. 469). 

Mr. MIANS also, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3179) to extend the benefits of the 
employers’ liability act of September 7, 1916, to Alton Harwell, 
submiited an adverse report (No. 470) thereon. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 505) to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of Edward I. Gallagher, of New York, 
administrator of the estate of Charles Gallagher, deceased, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 471) 
thereon. 

Mr. BLüASE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported adversely 
thereon and moved that they be indefinitely postponed, which 
was agreed to; 

A bill (H. R. 1459) for the rellef of William Lentz; 

A bill (S. 1573) to provide for the reappointment of Maj. 
Chauncey S. McNeill, subject to certain conditions; and 

A bin (S. 2169) for the relief of William Sparling. 

Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 6) for the relief of Addison B. Me- 
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Kinley, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 472) thereon, 

Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
submitted a report (No. 473) to accompany the bill (II. R. 2) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the consolida- 
tion of national banking associations,” approved November 7, 
1918; to amend section 5136 as amended, section 5137, section 
5138 as amended, section 5142, section 5150, section 5155, sec- 
tion 5190, section 5200 as amended, section 5202 as amended, 
section 5208 as amended, section 5211 as amended, of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States; and to amend section 9, 
section 13, section 22, and section 24 of the Federal reserve act, 
and for other purposes, heretofore reported by him from that 
committee, 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6556) for the 
establishment of artificial bathing pools or beaches in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 474) thereon, 


GIFT TO DOMINIC I. MURPHY, CONSUL GENERAL 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations I report back favorably without amendment 
the bill (S. 68) authorizing Dominic I. Murphy, consul general 
of the United States of America, to accept a silver fruit bowl 
presented him by the British Government on November 11, 
1918, the bowl now being in the custody of the Secretary of 
State, and I submit a report (No. 466) thereon. I call the 
attention of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] to the 
bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, a similar bill 
has passed the Senate once or twice before. It is a very brief 
bill, and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate cousidera- 
tion. 

Phe VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Washington? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committce of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read as 
follows: 5 


Be it enacied, ceto, That Dominic I, Murphy, a consul general of 
the United States of America, be, and he is hereby, authorized to ac- 
cept and receive a silver fruit bow! bearing on one side an engraved 
crest of the British Government and on the other the words. “ Pre- 
sented to Dominic I, Murphy by His Majesty's Government, November 
11, 1918,“ the bowl being now in the custody of the Secretary of 
State. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, réad the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 3696) to amend the act of Congress approved 
March 4, 1904, reluting to homesteads; to the Committee on 
Publie Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. EDGR: 

A bill (S. 3697) for the relief of Nathan Mathews; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NORRIS (by request): 

A bill (S. 3698) to promote the protection, development, and 
utilization of the resources of national forests by providing an 
adequate system for grazing domestic animals thereon, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (8. 3699) granting an increase of pension to Eliza 
Boyles; and 

A bill (S. 3700) granting an increase of pension to Anna J. 
Wilkinson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3701) for the relief of David McD, Shearer; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 3702) granting a pension to Sallie B. Glenn; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 3 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 3703) granting n pension to Mary M. Tryin (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bin (S. 8704) granting a pension to Coretta Johnson (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3705) granting a pension to Ida M. Larrison (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

* A bill (S. 3706) granting a pension to George A, Morgan 
(with accompanying papers); 
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A bill (S. 8707) granting a pension to Williams Sommers 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3708) granting on increase of pension to Nancy C. 
Mercer (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3709) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Griffin. (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ERNST: 

A bill (S. 3710) granting an increase of pension to Nancy E. 
Kidder; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BAYARD: 

A bill (S. 3713) granting a pension to Howard Fletcher: and 

A bill (S. 3714) granting a pension to Isabelle Messick; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 3715) for the relief of the Harrisburg Real Estate 
Co., of Harrisburg, Pa,; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 8716) for the relief of Norman Beier; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 3717) to grant and cede to the city of New York, 
State of New York, an casement in the land and land under 
water in and along the shore of the narrows and bay adjoining 
the military reservation of Fort Hamilton in said State for 
highway purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

LITIGATION IN FEDERAL COURTS 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I introduce the bill which I send 
to the desk and desire to say just a word for the Record. The 
bill which I now introduce is one of great importance. It 
relates to the question of the removal of causes from the 
State courts to the Federal courts. There is a great deal of 
complaint about the congestion of business, particularly civil 
suits, in the Federal courts. Investigation reveals the fact 
that a very large number of the civil suits pending in the 
Federal courts are between individuals residing within the 
State and corporations organized outside the State but doing 
business within the State in which the suit is brought. The 
bill which I introduced denies the right of removal; indeed, IL 
may say it goes further than that. It does not give any juris- 
diction to the Federal courts at all over many civil controver- 
sles which are now removable to the Federal courts and over 
which the Federal courts now have jurisdiction. If the bill 
should become a law, it would take out of the Federal courts 
a very large part of the civil litigation which occupies their 
attention. 

I ask that the bill may be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The bill (S. 3711) to amend section 24 of the Judicial Code, 
ns amended, in respect of diversity of citizenship was read 
ae by its title and referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. à 

APPOINTMENT OF CADETS AND MIDSHIPMEN 
Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I introduce the bill which I 


-send to the desk and ask that it may be read twice by its title. 


The bill (S. 3712) to increase the number of cadets and mid- 
shipmen at the United States Military and Naval Academies, 
respectively, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I desire to call attention 
briefly to the bill I have introduced (S. 3712) to increase the 
number of cadets at the United States Military Academy and 
midshipmen at the United States Naval Academy. 

The purpose of this bill is to authorize the President to 
appoint to the Military and Naval Academies sous of officers, 
soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps who were killed in action or died of wounds or injuries 
receiyed or disease contracted during the World War. 

No one who has not lost his father during the World War 
is eligible to fill any of the additional vacancies created by my 
bül; neither does the bill amend or modify in any way existing 
law with respect to appointments to the Military and Naval 
Academies, except as to the number of cadets that may be 
appointed by the President. This number is increased by 40 
at each institution to provide for the appointment of a limited 
number of boys whose fathers sacrificed their lives in the 
defense of their country. 

Since the course of instruction at the Military and Naval 
Academies extends over a period of four years, the increuse in 
annual appointments will normally be 10 cadets and 10 mid- 
shipmen. The number of these that are eventually graduated 
will be less than the number of admissions, or less than 10 
annually at each academy, due to deficiency or failures in 
studies. 

This increase in the number of cadets and midshipmen WII 
not affect the authorized commissioned strength of the Army or 
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Navy; neither will it result in an excess of graduates at either 
academy. The vacancies among the ollicers of the Army each 
year considerably exceed the number of graduates of the Mili- 
tary Academy, and the vacancies in the Navy and Marine Corps 
will take care of the additional graduates of the Naval 
Academy. > 

The appeals that have Deen and are now being made by or in 
behalf of our war widows for assistance in the education of 
their children live made a deep impression on my wind. To 
me the condition of these fatherless boys and girls is the most 
distressing after effect of the World War. 

The compensation paid under the World War veterans' act 
to or for children—$10 per month for one child and $6 for 
each additional child—helps some, but unfortunately this ter- 
minates when the children reach the age of 18, Just when they 
are or should be ready to be sent to college. The discontinu- 
ance of this additional compensation thus results in a reduc- 
tion of the widow’s income when she is most in need of funds 
to complete the education of her children or prepare them to 
be self-supporting. 

The American Legion is now engaged in a campaign to raise 
an endowment fund of $5,000,000 to assist in the education of 
the children left fatherless by the World War, Some of our 
State universities and private educational institutions have 
made special provision for helping these war orphans, and 
many patriotice citizens have established scholarships for their 
benefit. 

The Federal Government, however, does not, either directly 
or indirectly, contribute to the support of these boys and girls 
while they attend college or after they reach the age of 18. 

The governments of the KRuropean nations associated with 
us in the World War are more considerate and liberal in this 
respect than our own. 

The British royal warrants for the pensions of disabled vet- 
erans and families of deceased officers and soldiers contain 
provisions for continuing the allowances to or for children 
beyond the ages fixed by the warrants in the case of those 
who “are being educated at a secondary school, technical in- 
stitute, or university.” These royal warrants correspond to 
our World War veterans’ act, and were promulgated in July, 
1920. 

In France the universities and lycées, or secondary schools, 
which are supported and controlled by the central government, 
offer special facilities for the secondary and collegiate educa- 
tion of the children of those who were killed in action or died 
during the World War, 

In Italy sons of officers and soldiers who made the supreme 
sacrifice in the World War are adinitted without restriction 
as to number to the Royal Military Academy at Rome, which 
corresponds to our Military Academy at West Point. 

If Great Britain, France, and Italy, which suffered. financially 
and otherwise far more than we did during and as a result of 
the World War, can afford to assist in the collegiate education 
of the vast numbers of sons and daughters of their disabled 
veterans and war dead, it would seem that the United States 
could at least make provision, as proposed in my bill, for edu- 
cating at our two national academies a limited number of sons 
of those who died in the defense of their country. 

We should, in my opinion, go further and continue the com- 
pensation provided in the World War veterans’ act beyond the 
age of 18 for children, left fatherless by the World War, who 
can attend colleges, universities, or technical institutes, as is 
now done in Great Britain. These boys and girls should be 
treated as wards of the Nation until they receive as good an 
education or as good a technical training as they would have 
been given had the war not deprived them of their fathers’ 
support and assistance. 

I hope the Congress will without delay grant the small 
measure of relief proposed by my bill. At a later date I shall 
take up the matter of amending the World War veterans’ act 
so as to provide or continue assistance in the higher educa- 
tion and training of all sons and daughters of those who made 
the supreme sacrifice for their country and humanity, 

The VIC PRESIDENT, To what committee does the 
Senator desire the bill referred? 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask that the bill may be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it 
will be so ordered. 

PETITIONS FROM FILIPINOS 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, we have passed the order of the 
presentation of petitions and memorials. I regret that the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. Wapswortn] is not here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Morning business is about to bo 
closed. 
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Mr. KING. What I desire to present is morning business. 
The Senator from New York may hold that I haye no right to 
present petitions from the Philippine Islands to the Senate of 
the United States because such petitions may come from for- 
cigners; but I assume, Mr. President, in view of the control of 
the United States over the Filipinos and our assertion of juris- 
diction over them, that there can be no objection to my pre- 
senting the papers which I now propose to present. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I take it that 
the Senator from Utah is referring to the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The senior Senator from New 
York is absent on account of illness this morning. 

Mr. KING. 1 regret that, but I shall take the liberty of 
offering these papers, and if later the Senator from New York 
desires to have them stricken from the Recorp he may move 
to do 80. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. Is it the Senator's contention 
that the Philippine Islands are not a part of the United 
States? 


Mr. KING. I shall rest upon the decision of the Supreme 
jourt of the United States, I think the Philippine Islands 
ought not to be a part of the United States; that they ought 
to have their independence; and there is a bill pending, which 
I had the honor to introduce, which proposes to grant to the 
Filipinos their independence; but I think there could be no 
question raised that the action I shall now take is an infrac- 
tion of the rule. 

I present, Mr. President, resolutions adopted by provincial 
boards, municipal boards and councils, and other Filipino 
organizations in favor of the bill which I have introduced, 
which is now pending before the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Possessions. 

These resolutions pray for the immediate independence of 
the Philippine Islands and for the withdrawal of the United 
States troops therefrom. The bill und resolution which are 
referred to are, respectively, Senate bill 657 and Senate Joint 
Resolution 70. 

The total number of resolutions which I present, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is 80. One is from the municipal board—that is what 
we would commonly call the city council—of Manila; 10 are 
from the provincial boards representing provinces; 68 are 
from municipal boards and councils; und 1 is from the veter- 
ans of the revolution. 

These resolutions are arranged alphabetically and in order. 
I ask their reference to the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Possessions. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
resolutions will be so referred. 


In the absence of objection, the 


AMENDMENTS TO DISTRICT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. ODDIE submitted the following amendments intended 
to be proposed by him to House bill 10198, the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill, which were severally referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed: 

On page 17, after Une 2, insert: 

“Northwest: For paving Second Street, Sheridan Stroet to Blair 
Road, $3,500," 

“Northwest: For paving Sheridan Street, Third Street to Second 
Street, $3,500." 

On page 27, after line 11, Insert: 

“ Provided, That of this sum $153,000 shall be for completion of the 
storm sewer between Fifth and Ingrabam Streets and Fifth and As- 
pen Streets NW.“ 

On page 42, after the word “ building,” in line 4, insert: 

“For the purchase of square 3269, bounded by Fourth, 
Sheridan, and Tuckerman Streets NW., $60,000." 

On page 40, after line 9, insert: 

For the commencement of construction of the Brightwood Junior 
High School, $100,000." 


{PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following joint resolution and act: 

On March 24, 1926: 

S. J. Res. 44. Joint resolution authorizing the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York to invest its funds in the purchase of 
a site and the building now standing thereon for its branch 
office at Buffalo, N. Y. 

On March 25, 1026: 

S. 3377. An act to amend section 6219 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States. 


LXVII——392 
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CLAIMS ARISING BY DRAFTS ON THE SECRETARY OF STATE BY AMERI- 
CAN EMBASSY AT CONSTANTINOPLE (S. DOC, NO. 86) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
rend, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State in 
relation to claims for the payment of interest on funds repre- 
sented by drafts drawn on the Secretary of State by the Anieri- 
can Embassy in Constantinople and transfers which the em- 
bassy undertook to make by cable communications to the Secre- 
tary of State between December 23, 1915, and April 21, 1917, 
in connection with the representation by the embassy of the 
interests of certain foreign governments and their nationals. 

I commend to the careful consideration of the Congress the 
question whether, under the circumstances related by the Secre- 
tary of State, an appropriation should be made to meet these 
aims and anthority conferred upon the Secretary of State 
to effect settlement thereof in such manner as to him may seem 
just and proper. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
Tur Wuire Houser, March 25, 1926. 
{Inclosure: Report from the Secretary of Stute.] 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE ; 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9007) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to Harry E. Bovay to construct, 
maintain, aud operate bridges across the Mississippi und Ohio 
Rivers at Cairo, III.; requested a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. Denison, Mr. Burtness, and Mr. Parks were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the conference. 

MISSISSIPPI AND OHIO RIVER BRIDGES AT CATRO, ILL. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9007) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to Harry E. Bovay to construct, maintain, 
and operate bridges across the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers at 
Cairo, III., and requesting a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I move that the Senate insist, 
upon its amendments and agree to the conference asked by the 
House, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. Couzens, Mr. Binauam, Mr. 
FLETCHER, and Mr. Suerrarp conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

DESIGNATION OF STATE HIGHWAYS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution (S. Res. 169) coming over from a previous day, 
which will be read. 

The Corer CLERK. The resolution (S. Res, 169) submitted 
by the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] on the 15th in- 
stant Is as follows: 


Resolved, That the Buresu of Public Roads, Department of Agricul- 
ture, be, and is hereby, requested to make no change in the marking 
and designating of interstate public highways which would bring about 
a discontinuance of the designation and marking of said highways by 
names as heretofore adopted, 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, with regard to this reso- 
lution, Mr. McDonald, of the Good Roads Department, called 
ut my office this morning, but unfortunately I was out. He 
desires to confer with me further about it. As 1 understand 
his statement made to my secretary, it is that the plan in con- 
templation does not carry with it the idea of discontinuing the 
naming of roads. Of course, if that is true, the resolution 
would be unnecessary, but before abandoning entirely the reso- 
lution and the object and purpose of it I desire to discuss the 
matter with Mr. McDonald in person. At the present time I 
am willing to have the resolution go over without prejudice, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, in view of the efforts of many 
people and some students in the Reserve Oflicers’ Training 
Corps colleges to do away with the training in colleges and 
high schools which have Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and 
believing that the training of reserve officers in this way will 
be a very great help in the future in case of any war, and that 
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it is the most economical, sensible, and safe way to train 
officers for the Reserve Corps, I wish to have inserted in the 
Rscoro a report submitted by the committee of the Reserve 
Oliicers’ Training Corps colleges of the Fourth Corps Area, com- 
prising the States of North Cartolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Vinrida, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Louisiana, which was 
adopted February 21, 1926, at the annual meeting held in 
Atlanta. I ask unanimous consent that the report, which I 
believe will be of service in setting out the advantages of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps to the whole country, may be 
printed in the Raconn. I Lave signed statements by a number 
or presidents of those colieges concerning the great value of 
this training to the units in the colleges. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The report is as follows: 


REVORT OF COMMITTNE OF RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS COLLEGES, 
FOURTH CORPS AREA, ADOPTED FEBLUARY 21, 1926, AT THE ANNUAL 
MMETING HELD IN ATLANTA 


The nasoclution of Reserve Officers Training Corps colleges of the 
fourth area, including the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Floridu, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
heartily and ungqutvocully indorse the official military policy of the 
Nation us enshoilied in the national defense act. We record our con- 
vietion that tiia policy offers the best, the wisest, the most demo- 
cratic, the most efficient, and the most economical system of national 
defense for a nition that has no designs of aggression, but which ts 
secking to maintain Itself in security with the least possible disturb- 
ance of the industrial and economic employment of its citizens. 

Recognizing the educational value of the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps training, we deplore the misunderstanding of the problem on the 
part of a small minority of people who ascribe to the advocates of 
military training motives that baye no basis in fact, An overwhelm- 
ing majority of college men of America, who have intimate daily 
touch with the problem, bear willing testimony to the fact that 
Reserve Officers Training Corps training makes an enormous contribu- 
tion to the meaning of discipline, the power and reward of confidence, 
the velue of self-control, the requisites of leadership, respect for author- 
ity, the need of morale, the care of mind and body, and the rewards of 
promptness and obedionce. 

We respectfully submit that the policy of inadequate appropria- 
tions in the development of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units 
is unwise, unsound, and uneconomical. Such a policy indirectly null 
tles the provisions of the national defense act. These growing Re- 
perve QOilicers’ Training Corps units should be maintained at their 
full strength and efficiency. From the viewpolnt of the colleges rea- 
sonable Uberality of action is essentinI to the success of the entire 
system, while from the viewpoint of the Government these units pro- 
vide beyond question the most economical, the most certain, and the 
most efficient method of furnishing au adequate and competent supply 
of reserve officers. ý 

We express appreciation of the spirit of wise, sympathetic, and 
helpful cooperation on the part of the officers of the corps area in 
the steady and substantial upbuilding of the units of this area. 

We recommend that coples of these resolutions be forwarded to 
each Institution of tho Fourth Corps Aren maintaining a Reserve 
Oflicers’ Tralning Corps unit, with the request that it be transmitted 
hy the colleges to the Senators and Representatives of the area. It 
is also recommended that a copy be sent by the secretary of this 
meeting to the War Department and to each of the other corps area. 


WAR PROFITS 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Atlantic Monthly of Janu- 
ary last contained an article entitled“ Taking the profit out of 
war,” by Bernard M. Baruch. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Taxtno THE Pnortr Our or Wan 
By Bernard M. Baruch 


[The February issue of the Atlantic for 1925 carried a paper by Mr. 
Slaley Huddleston dealing with the general subject of “ taking the profit 
out of war,” which Mr. Huddleston called “An American plan for 
peace.“ The first-quoted phrase was put Into the language by the War 
Industries Board toward the close of the World War through its efforts 
to eliminate all war profits. Mr. Huddleston's article came to tho 
attention of Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the War Industries 
Board and administrator of the nonprofit plan, and (ns he writes us), 
since it seemed to indicate a growing interest in the idea, induced him 
to inyoke practical means to bring abont a full comprehension of taking 
the profit out of war in the various great countries of the world. To 
this end he responded to a suggestion of Mr. Owen D. Young, of the 
Page School of International Relations at Johns Hopkins University, 
that he establish a course of lectures there to expound the War In- 
dustries Board plan in detail, Luter he will proceed to make similar 
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arrangements at leading universities in Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan. Agreeing with Mr. Baruch that the subject 
calls for public knowledge and discussion, it was natural for the 
Atlantic to turn to him for the following paper.—Tue ERorrons. ] 

I 


War was once described as Prussia’s most profitable industry. 

It needs only a scant examination of history to learn that other 
countries were open to the same indictment. The methods of the 
robber barons did not pass with the end of feudalism, Annexation by 
conquost did not cease. But when America entered the World War 
President Wilson fathered a doctrine that shall always govern us 
that never a foot of territory would bo added to our boundaries by 
force. 

So, as America has taken tha lead toward making impossibla national 
profit through war, it, too, may be America’s privilege to polut the way 
toward making impossible individual profit through war. To take the 
profit out of war is to take a long step toward creating an economie 
detestation of war. The experience of the United States In the World 
War affords a basis for the belief that the plan horein discussed is 
practical, In fact, it is more than a belicf; it is a certainty, although 
not widely known. 1 

The world is such a busy place and the radius of human activity has 
been so greatly enlarged because of modern inventions that it is not 
strange that there are but few people who are conversant with what 
was quietly but effectively taking place in this country in the moblliza- 
tion and use of its material resources In the World War—a process 
that would have eventually eliminated all improper profits. 

Strength is given to the public advocacy of industrial mobilization 
made by both President Harding and President Coolldge—Mr. Coolidge 
as recently as last October in his Omaha speech to the American 
Tegion—by the fact that the plan they advocated as a part of the regu- 
lar national war agencies had once been set up aud successfully oper- 
ated under the War Industries Roard. 

Preceding the President's recent clear exposition of this subject, 
some degree of public Interest had been engendered by an exchange of 
letters between Owen D. Young (of Dawes-plan fame), in behalf of 
the Walter Hines Page School of International Relations, and the 
writer. The correspondence resulted In the establishment of lectures 
at the Page School (of Johns Hopkins University) on this theme. 
Previously the Atlantic Monthly printed an article by Sisley Huddle- 
ston, who pointed out that Europe saw great strides toward peace In 
the American idea of “taking the profit out of war" in a systematic 
way. His basle reference was to the plau of the War Industries Board. 

The resources of n country might be referred to as the Ove M's: (1) 
Man power; (2) money; (3) maintenance or food; (4) material re- 
sources, including raw materials, manufacturing facilities, transports- 
tion, fuel, and power; and (5) morale. The intelligence with which 
the first four are directed and coordinated as a whole will determine 
the fifth—the morale of the community. 

In the war emergency it early became evident to those who wero 
charged with the responsibility of mobilizing the resources that there 
was a just sentiment among the people against profiteering. Profiteer- 
lug might be willful and profit making might be Involuntary; but what- 
ever its form, there was a just determination it should cease. So it 
became necessary to fix prices where the supply was limited. 

Wherever the Government created a shortage by its demand prices 
were fixed not only for the Army, Navy, and tho Allies but for the 
civilian population as well. And in addition to price fixing on war 
essentials (such as steel, wool, copper, etc.) the balance, after the 
war program had been filled, was rationed or distributed according to 
the priority needs of the various civillan demands. In other words, 
where the price of the product of an industry was fixed that industry 
had to dellver the part which the Government did not need to the 
civilian population not in the way the industry chose but as tho 
Government directed. 

It must be remembered that when the war came there was no ade- 
quate preparation. Indeed, it is doubted by the best authorities 
whether any effective form of preparation then known would have 
been of much avail in vlew of the widespread and engulfing results 
of the war and the lack of knowledge of the yarlous instruments of 
destruction which wero being devised and which it became necessary to 
combat. 

Our own Army had several divislons competing one with another 
for materials, transportation, housing, cte, On top of that there pre- 
yalled the demands of the Shipping Board, with the slogan that ships 
would win the war, and of the Food Administration, with the slogan 
that food would win the war. Further, there was the Railroad Admin- 
istration with its need for matériel and labor; and finally there was 
the feverish quest for labor and supplies on the part of the munitions 
makers, all competing for labor, money, materials, transportation, fuel, 
power, aud each Insisting on the greater importance of its activity. 
All this while the labor supply was being lessened by the flow of men 
into the Army. 

While an endeavor was being made to bring order out of chaos, the 
great undertaking had to go on. Men, ships, munitions, food, matériel 
had to be provided. Old organizations, bureaus, and traditions had to 
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bo met and changed, bnt not destroyed until the new was set up. The 
wonder of it all is not that there were so many mistakes but that so 
much was accomplished. ; 

At the time we entered the war prices were at their peak, and tending 
higher because of the war's insatiable demands. ‘The problem was not 
alone to secure the materials and labor and to stop the confusion, but 
to do it in such a way that the morale of the people would be main- 
tuincd. The prices of some things, Hke steel and copper, were fixed 
far helow prevailing rates, and the wages of labor in those industries 
were standardized. The more highly organized an industry, the casier 
it was to arrange. Order did not commence to appear until the Army 
funneled its needs through one man sitting with a section of the War 
Industries Board, and until the Navy, Shipping Board, Allies, and Rail- 
road Administration did likewise. Rach department satisfied its re- 
quirements through a central authoritative body. This was called the 
War Industries Board, controlling and directing all materials and co- 
ordinating through its chairman the whole system of governmental and 
civilian supply and demand. It was created by Executive order in 
March of the year 1918, 

Uriefly, this board endeavored to mobilize the Industries of America 
so that the fighting forces of the allied and associated nations could 
draw from the United States—the last reservoir of men, materials, 
and moncy—the things needed for the winning of the war at the time 
the things were needed and with the least dislocation of industry and 
the least disturbance of the civilian population. 
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The War Industries Roard was organized like any other supervisory 
cominittec, with a chairman, vice chairman, members in charge of 
various activities, burcau chiefs, and subordinate workers. It surveyed 
and sought to arrange the whole industrial war field under the plenary 
powers conferred by the President and the Congress. How well it did 
this js a story for others to tell. What it did Is the basis of the plau 
I am here drawing. 

It was comparatively easy to fix prices and to distribute materials 
and indeed, to stabilize the wages of labor in those industries in which 
prices wore fixed. The labor situation, however, became inercasingly 
difficult, particularly when General Crowder found it necessary to with- 
draw men for the proposed campaign of 1919 after 4,000,000 soldiers 
had already been taken. 

Much has been said about the profitecring of labor. It is an unjust 
accurition. It is only fair to say that this condition was primarily 
brought about through the inexperience of the organization within our 
own governmental departments and by the furious bidding of munitions 
makers and shipbullders for services. That situation, together with the 
increased prices of the things that labor had to buy with the results 
of its work, niade it inevitable that labor must get higher wages. 

So it became evident that the price-fixing program had to go even 
further, and the War Industries Board, when the armistice came, was 
proceeding with a campaign to fix the prices of all the basic things that 
labor had to buy. Some had previously been fixed. 1 speak of labor 
in a much broader sense than manual labor, for the unorganized so- 
called “ white collar“ part of our community—clerks, teachers, Govern- 
ment employees, professional men—were less able to meet the situation 
than labor in the narrower sense. For the protection and relief of such 
groups certain plans were deyised. To illustrate: 

One of them provided that manufacturers, jobbers, and retailers of 
shoes could make and sell shoes only of a specified quality at a fixed 
price, effective July, 1919. No one who did not have a card of the 
War Industries Board in his window could sell shoes, and only the 
standardized shoes could be sold. No jobber or manufacturer would 
Soll shoes to anybody who did not have this card. The shoes were to 
be stamped class A, B, or C, and had to be of the quality prescribed 
and sold at the price fixed. The country was so organized in every 
district that there could be immediately reported to Washington the 
name of any shoe retailer who did not carry out the regulations of the 
War Industries Board as to price and quality. Through restrictions on 
his labor, money, raw materials, and transportation, no manufacturer 
would have been permitted to sell to any ‘dealer violating the regula- 
tions. The armistice stopped the execution of this plan. 

Another plan of this nature: The manufacturers of men's and 
women's wearing apparel had In 1918 been called to Washington, to- 
gether with the retailers of various goods, and notified that regulations 
would have to be made in regard to retail prices and standardization 
of clothing. 

The rulings by the board were made known through the issuance of 
official bulletins at irregniar intervals, and were widely distributed by 
the press, which cooperated In this most necessary work with a whole- 
hearted purpose that gaye to the orders of the War Industries Board 
the Instant and broad circulation they required. 

Mr. Hoover already was doing much to perfect his control of food 
products and prices. There was also talk of fixing rents, and in some 
cities this was done. 

If we were to start, in the event of another war, nt the place where 
we were industrially when the World War ended, the President, acting 
through an agency similar to the War Industries Board, would have 
the right to fix prices of aj] things as of a-date previous to the declara- 
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tion of war when there was a fair peace-time reintionship among the 
various activities of the Nation. It would be illegal to buy, sell, serve, 
or rent at any other than these prices. Brakes would be applied to 
every agency of inflation before the hurtful process started. An intelli- 
gent control of the flow of men, money, and materials would be hnposed, 
Instead of having the blind panic heretofore ensuing on the first appear- 
ance of the frantic demands of war. The draft board would have 
before il the rulings of the priority committee, together with the esti- 
mated needs of every business and profession in its relationship to the 
conduct of the war, and men would be selected accordingly. The draft 
board could more intelligently decide, with the advice of the priority 
committee, many of the problems with which it would be faced. There 
would be no sending of men to the trenches who were needed for expert 
industrial war work and then bringing them back again. Tusinesses 
not necessary to the winning of the war would be curtailed. The draft 
board would have that information before it. 

The prices of all things being fixed, the price fixing committee would 
make any necessary adjustments, as was done during the war. 
Under the system used in 1918 these prices were made public and 
adjusted every three months, so that any consumer or producer had 
his day in court when he considered prices unfair. Those who com- 
plained thut during the war prices were too high had this ready 
recourse to hand. 

In the meantime all the industries of the country would have been 
mobilized by the formation of committees representative of each indus- 
try, us was done in the World War. Over them would he placed a 
Government director or commodity chief. The various Government 
departments would appoint committees representing thelr requirements, 
so that on one committee the resources of the Nation would be repre- 
sented and on the other the demands of the Government. The Goy- 
ernment director would stand between to decide, in conjunction with 
the priority committee, to what department supplies should go. 

Money would be controlled and directed like any other resource. 
“Taking the profit out of war“ is not synonymous with “ conscription 
of wealth,” as it is sometimes regarded. The latter is a theoretical 
project, prohibited by our Constitution, contrary to the spirit of our 
social aud political institutions, and Impossible in practice. Taking 
the profit out of war is an orderly and seientifie development of the 
economics and conduct of modern war, necessary to the effective mobili- 
zation of national resources and indispensable to equalizing the bur- 
dens of war among the armed and civillan population. Born of expe- 
rience and proved by practice, it removes some of the most destructive 
concomitants of modern war—the confusion and waste incident to war- 
time inflation. 

This term “ conscription of wealth,” used by so many, has created 
a hope among those of socialistic tendencies, and a fear among those 
who, like me, believe In our system based upon personal initiative and 
reward, of a taking of money, without payment, for the use of the 
State. Neither the hope nor the fear is justified by the recommenda- 
tion herein contained or by our experience in the war. The use of 
money should be controlled and directed in a national emergency. A 
man should no more be permitted to use his money as be wishes than 
he should be permitted to use the production of his mine, mill, or 
factory except through the general supervising agency. This was being 
done toward the end of the war. 

Kuring the final phase of the World War no man or corporation or 
institution could raise money without the approval of the capital issues 
committee of the Treasury Department, which committee in turn 
would not permit the borrowing of moncy unless the War Industries 
Board approved the use to which it was to be put. Thus the city of 
New York was not permitted to spend $8,000,000 for the building of 
schools. The city of Philadelphia was prevented from making im- 
proyements that in peace time would have been necessary but in 
war time were not. Various States, counties, and cities, and a vast 
number of private concerns, were denied the use of money and mate- 
rials for purposes not necessary for the winning of the war. Each 
part of the community bad to adjust its wants to the whole great 
undertaking. 

111 


There have been n great many bills Introduced into Congress on 
thé subject of industrial mobilization, some sponsored by great organ- 
izations like the American Legion, and others by newspapers and 
publicists; but it is surprising how little knowledge there was, on the 
part of those who drew up the bills, of the practicability and feasi- 
bility of so mobilizing our resources that it would be impossible to 
make as much profit in war as in time of pence. Take into considera- 
tion the fact that the following things were being done in 1918: 

General Crowder, who was in charge of the draft, had asked, the 
chairman of the War Industries Board where he could obtain addi- 
tional men needed for the Army in France with the least possible dis- 
location of the war-making industrial eivillan machinery, and we were 
in the precess of replacing male labor with women. By a system of 
priorities, the board was allocating to our own Army and Navy, to 
the Allies, and to the essential war industries, the things they required. 
It was making priority rulings as to transportation, and they were 
being followed out by the Railroad Administrator. The Fucl Admin- 
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istrator distributed fuel only on the rulings of the War Industries 
Boird. The board was engaged in disentangling and removing the 
many conflicts and competitive efforts inyolved In labor and buildings 
that had previously occurred because of lack of any coordinating 
agency. It was allocating power und making regulations for the 
hitching-up of scattered units of power. It was changing munitions 
orders from congested to less congested districts. It had actually 
carried into effect an order that no building involving $2,500 or moro 
vould bo undertaken without the approval of the War Industries 
Board. No steel, no cement, no material of any kind could bo used 
for any purpose whatsoever unless the War Industries Board per- 
mitted it. No steel company could sell over 5 tons of steel unless 
approved by the Director of Steel The Treasury would not permit 
the raising of mouey for any Industrial or financial operation unless 
it was approved by the War Industries Board. The President issued 
un order that no commandeering should be done by the Army, Navy, 
Shipping Board, or Food Administrution without the approval of the 
chairman of the War Industries Board. Every raw-material industry, 
and indeed practically every industry in the country, was organized 
through appointment of committees, and none of these Industries 
would do any business except pnder the rulings promulgated by the 
hoard. Standardization in every industry was rapidly proceeding. 
These rulings were made known through the Issuance of oficial bulic- 
tins at irregular intervals, and were distributed by the press. We 
were endeavoring to arange it so that the fighting forces wero to 
receive those things which they needed and no more, so that whatever 
was not actually required at the front was left to civilian purposes. 
Industries were curtailed, but never destroyed; skeletonized, but never 
killed. Indeed, the use of men, money, and materials was repidly 
being brought Into exactly that condition which I have previously 
stated to be necessary In case of another war. 

If, in addition to this, the President in the future has the authority 
to fix prices and distribution of materials and labor, rent, and the usa 
of man power, transportation, fuel, and all the things necessary for 
the conduct of the war, any rise in prices will be prevented, even 
in anticipation of war. There are many who claim that war is caused 
primarily by the desire of profit. I am not one of those; but if there 
is anything in this contention this plan will remove the possibility of 
anybody urging war us a means of miking profits. Even if there aro 
no men who desire war as a means of making profit, the fact that 
profits would be lesa in war than in pence, and wealth and resources 
would be directed by the Government, might have some active deter- 
ring influence on men of great resources. Instead of being passive, 
they might become active advocates of peace. 

There are many people who are for various reasons afraid to dis- 
cuss the subject during pence time aud prefer to wait for war. There 
nre also some great manufacturers who oppose any such plan, because 
they were seriously interfered with during the war time. Indeed, it 
has heen the experience of some of those responsible for the indus- 
trial mobilization in the World War to remain the objects of venomous 
attacks begun during the time that the necessities of the Nation made 
ft fuiperative to control activities and profits. Somo critics were promt- 
nent innnufacturers who said: Tell us what the Government wants, 
ant we will fill the orders; but don't interfere with the sale of the 
part of our product that the Government does not want to use.” That 
Was unthinkable. President Wilson docreed that falr prices for tho 
Government were fair prices for civilians. I must say, however, that 
the vast majority of American manufacturers rose to the situation in 
such a splendid way as to bring the following commendation from 
Woodrow Wilson: “ They turned aside from every private interest of 
their own and devoted the whole of their trained capacity to the tasks 
that supplied the sinews of the whole great undertaking. Tho patriot- 
isi, the unselfishness, the thoroughgoing devotion, and distinguished 
capacity that marked their toilsome labors day after day, month after 
month, have made them fit mates and comrades to the men in the 
trenches nnd on the seus.” 

There are many men who are afrnid that the odoption of this plan 
by Congress would give an impetus to socialism or communism or 
Sovlotism or whateyer they may call it, because, they say, “if you 
show it cun be done in war time, there will be a demand that it bo 
done in peace thine.” It can not be done in peace time. There can be 
no great undertaking withont a strong moving cause. In peace time the 
moving couse is personal initiative and payment for services performed. 
The substitute for that in war time is the common danger. 

Whe War Industries Board was the foremost advocate of price xing 
and distrivution, and it had great power in this field; but when the 
armistice came it recognized that peace conditions were being restored, 
and it was the first to change the war-time order of things and to 
lewye to the people themselves the readjustment of their affairs. I 
am satisfied that it is impossible for the Government to do in peace 
time what I am advocating, although it becomes absolutely necessary 
in order to conduct a modern war successfully and to conduct it on a 
nonprofitcerlug basis. 

‘he application of this plan, besides making the Nation a coherent 
unit in time of war would impress upon every class in society a seuse 
of its own responsibility in such event. If it were known that this 
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universal responsibility would be enforced, no class—social, financial, 
or industrial—could fail to understand that in case of war it would 
have to bear its falr share of the burdens involved and would have to 
make sacrifices of profit, convenience, and personal liberty eorrelatively | 
with those made by the soldiers in the feld. To this extent the plan 
would act as a positive deterrent to any hasty recourse to force in an 
international controversy. 

One thing that has definitely come from the war is the necessity of 
arranging affairs so that a portion of the population shali not be sent 
to the front to bear all the physical hardships and. their consequences 
while others are left behind to profit by their absence. If applied at 
the outbreak, the War Industries Board (as it was functioning at tho! 
close of the World War) would prevent this and lessen, if not 
remove, the social and economic evils that come as the aftermath of 
war, 

SENATOR BURTON K. WHEELER 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution (S. Res. 171) coming over from a previous day, | 
which will be read. | 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 171) submitted 
by the Senator from Montana (Mr. Wats) on the 15th in- 
stant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Attorney General be, and he hereby is, directed 
to transmit to tho Senate an itemized statement of all expenditures 
made or obligations Incurred in connection with investigations con- 
ducted by or under the authority of the Department of Justice touching 
alleged or supposed offenses by Senator Korron K. WriksLer, or with! 
the finding or disposition of indictments against bim; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Attorney General be, and he hereby is, directed 
to advise the Senate whether it is tho purpose of the Department of 
Justice to present to a grand jury the testimony of George B. Hayes, | 
given in the trial of the case of the United States agninst Burton K. 
Wuenter in the District Court of the United States for the District 
of Montana, with the facts and circumstances attending the same, with 
a view to an indictment for perjury in the giving of such testimony, 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I move that the resolution be 
referred to the Committee on Iuxpenditures in the Executive 
Departments. It calls for information under the jurisdiction 
of that committee. I realize that the second part of the reso- 
lution should be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
but I think, as the rst part of the resolution calls for infor- 
mation which comes under the jurisdiction of the committee, 
it ought to go to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have no recollection during, 
my 13 years’ experience in this body of a resolution requesting 
information ever having been referred to a committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think some of them have been so referred. 
I might state to the Senator that I do not believe the Senate 
ought to act upon the second part of the resolution without some 
committee inquiring into! the matter. It is a question which 
I think is a very delicate one. It is very doubtful whether 
we ought to ask for the information or not. It is a matter 
that might be embarrassing to the department if they intended 
to indict. It might be a matter wholly in the hands of tho 
United States district attorney. I think it unwise to pass such 
a resolution without giving it attention and consideration. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield, 

Mr. NORRIS. It is quite apparent that the resolution is 
subject to division. I myself do not see any reason why the 
resolutions should not both be passed without referring them 
to a committee, but I realize that other Senators may not have 
followed the prosecution in Montana as some of us did and as 
I think I did. The first part of the resolution calls only for 
information, That information is in the possession of the De- 
partment of Justice. They expended the money. it iš only a 
question of letting the Senate and the country know how much 
was expended, That part of the resolution at least ought to 
pass, it scems to me, without being referred to a committee. 

I? the second part of the resolution is referred to a commit- 
tee, it ought to be the Judiciary Committee. After all, even 
the second part of the resolution only asks the Attorney Gen- 
eral whether he has any intention of prosecuting the man 
Hayes for perjury. Everybody who hns followed the case and 
who is familiar with the evidence that has been introduced, I 
think, is convinced of the fact that Hayes was guilty of per- 
jury, but the Attorney General may have n different idea about 
it, I concede. All the resolution does is to ask him whether he 
intends to take that action. If he does not intend to do so, 
and Senators still think it ought to be done, it seems to me 
then would be the time to refer the resolution to a committee, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield to me to ask the Senator from Kansas a question? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly, 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I would like to know upon 
what theory the Senator from Kansas assumes the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate has 
jurisdiction of the resolution, and why 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Let me finish my question. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is not the committee to which I referred. 
I moved that the resolution be referred to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. I will, state to 
the Senators from Montana and Nebraska that if the Senator 
from Montana will divide the matter I have no objection to 
the adoption.of the first part of the resolution, and would 
consent to referring the second part to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, if that could be done. 

Mr. WALSH. We may be able to agree upon the matter. 
I can find no reason for referring the first part of the resolu- 
tion to any committee at all. We simply ask for information 
that is in the possession of the department. I would like to 
inquire of the Senator why he thinks the second part ought 
to go to the Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. CURTIS. I think that committee has jurisdiction. I 
have grave doubts about the advisability of the Senate adopt- 
ing a resolution asking for this kind of information before the 
committee haying jurisdiction has given the matter careful 
consideration. I have not, as the Senator from Nebraska has 
done, kept track of the trial of the case in Montana; but it 
seems to me, as a lawyer having had some experience in the 
trial of cases in both Pederal and State courts, that if a man 
had committed perjury the district judge would have ordered 
the district attorney to take the case to the grand jury. It 
scems to me if that were not done and the district attorney 
thought the witness had committed perjury he would prosecute 
him, 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator will bear in mind that neither 
the distriet attorney nor the judge had any information such 
as is given in the resolution to the effect that this man was 
totally irresponsible. As a matter of course, they assumed 
that the Department of Justice had made some inquiry into 
the reliability of this man. As a matter of fact, prosecutions 
are pending against him for disbarment in the court of New 
York and before the department down here. Those facts were 
not known. 

Mr. CURTIS. The facts are not set forth in the resolution, 
either. 

Mr. WALSH. But that information was brought out in the 
remarks I made. 

Mr. CURTIS. Unfortunately, I was absent on account of 
illness and did not hear the Senator's remarks, and I have 
not been able to read them. I do think that part of the reso- 
lution ought to go to the Committee on the Judiciary. If 
Senators are willing to follow that course, I will consent, so 
far as I am concerned, that the first part of the resolution may 
pass and let the second part go to the committee. 

Mr. WALSH. I merely desire to know what the Senator 
from Kansas has in mind that the committee should do. Is it 
his view that some representative of the . of Justice 
shonid come before the committee? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is my opinion. 

Mr. WALSH. If that is the idea of the Senator, it is quite 
agreeable to me. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is my idea about the matter. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I ask permission to take separate votes 
on the resolutions. I ask that the first resolution be submitted, 
namely, the request for information concerning the cost of this 
investigation and prosecution. 

Mr. CURTIS. Very well; I withdraw my motion to refer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
first portion of the resolution, which the clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Attorney General be, and he hereby is, directed 
to transmit to the Senate an itemized statement of all expenditures 
made or obligations incurred in connection with investigations con- 
ducted by or under the authority of the Department of Justice touching 
alleged or supposed offenses by Senator BURTON K. WHEELER, or with 
the finding or disposition of indictments against him; aud be It fur- 
ther— 


Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Kansas will move, I under- 
stand, that the remaining part of the resolution be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. CURTIS. I shall make that motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection—— 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, this action, of course, will be 
taken without a record vote. I intend to vote viva voce against 
it, because I think it a very bad practice for the Senate to be 

/fnquiring for itemized statements of expenditures in individual 
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eases, especially before the Department of Justice. The fact 
that a Senator was involved in this investigation does not, to 
my mind, change the principle of the case at all. In my opin- 
ion the Senate, as a body, has spent altogether too much time 
already considering the case of the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WHEELER]. It will be remembered that at one time 
we spent some days in debate over the merits of the indictinent 
brought against him. I think it is not the proper function of 
the Senate. I yoted in accordance with my opinion then, and I 
intend to yote against this portion of the resolution now in 
accordance with my opinion. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, the first por- 
tion of the resolution will be amended in line 7 by striking out 
the words “and be it further,” and also Ain out the semi- 
colon and inserting a period. The Chair hears no objection, and 
that will be done. The question now is on agreeing to the first 
portion of the resolution as amended. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald La Follette Reed, Pa, 
Bayard Ferris Lenroot Robinson, Ark. 
Bingham Fletcher McKellar Sackett 
Blense Frazier Mekinley Sheppard 
Kornh George Mclean Shipstead 
Bratton Gillett McNary Shortridge 
Brookhart Glass Mayfield Simmons 
Broussard Golf feans Smith 
Bruce Gooding Met enlr Smoot 
Butler Greene oses Stantield 
Cameron Hale Neely Stephens 
Capper Harreld Norris Swanson 
Ciraway Harris Nye Trammell 
Copeland Howell Oddie Tyson 
Couzens Johnson Overman Walsh 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Pepper Warren 
Dale Jones, Wash. 15 "hips Watson 
Deneen Kendrick Pine Williams 
Edge Keyes Pittman Willis 
Ernst King Kansdell 


Mr. COPELAND. I desire to announce that the junior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Mowarps] is absent on account of 
illness. I should like this announcement to stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylynnia. Mr. President, I should like to 
say merely a word with reference to the resolution. My 
service in the Senate covers a period of slightly less than four 
years, and, of course, I have not had the sume acquaintance 
with its precedents as has the Senator from Montana; but I 
never heard of the Department of Justice being called on to 
render an itemized statement of its expenses in any particular 
prosecution. I can imagine that it would do great dumage to 
the efficiency of that department if we were to establish this 
precedent of sending down there for an itemized account of all 
of its expenses in euch of the prosecutions which it may see 
fit to conduct. I can imagine that it will result in making it 
very difficult for that department to get cooperation and to 
secure witnesses in prosecutions if the Senate is going to hound 
it to give the details of its expenses in particular cases. For 
that reason I hope the resolution will not be adopted. 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I think the parliamentary situ- 
ation is not understood by all of the Senators. I ask that it 
be stated from the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the first por- 
tion of the resolution, which the clerk will again read, 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Resolution 171, by Mr. WALSH : 

“ Resolved, That the Attorney General be, and he hereby is, directed 
to transmit to the Senate an itemized statement of all expenditures 
made or obligations incurred in connection with investigations conducted 
by or under the authority of the Department of Justice touching alleged 
or supposed offenses by Senator BURTON K. WHEELER, or with the find- 
ing or disposition of indictments against him.” 


Mr. WALSH. I understood the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis] to say that he bad no objection to that portion of the 
resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I did state that I had no 
objection to the first portion of the resolution, and I propose 
to vote for it when the vote is taken. I hope the suggestion I 
made will be carried out by the Senate. Of course, any Senator 
may yote as he pleases on this question, but I am going to 
vote to adopt the first portion of the resolution which has been 
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read and then to refer the second portion of the resolution to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania., Mr. 
amend the resolution 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska has 
the floor. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish to say just a few words 
on the resolution. I think, under ordinary circumstances, 
there is something in what the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
said, and yet I do not think that the prosecution of Senator 
WHEELER was an ordinary proceeding. 

A prosecution that is honest and has only for its purpose the 
finding guilty of those who have committed crimes ought to 
haye no secrets. There is always a difference in a criminal 
ease between the defense and the prosecution; but, whether it 
be a Federal prosecution or a prosecution under a State law, 
the prosecuting attorney ought to be just as anxious to pro- 
tect the innocent and to proceed according to fair, honest, and 
aboye-board means as though he were defending the case. 

The prosecution represents the public; and if a man is 
brought to the bar of justice and the prosecution discoyers 
that he is innocent, it ought to demand his acquittal at once 
and without any hesitation. Those who represent the public 
and use public money for the purpose of prosecuting persons 
charged with crime have no excuse whatever to use any of the 
public funds or to conduct a prosecution by any means that 
ure unfair, particulurly when it becomes apparent even to the 
prosecution thut they are prosecuting an innocent man. So the 
State can not complain if we ask publicity of its expenditures, 
There ought not to have been and there probably was not 
any money expended, but what there was a reasonable belief 
that it ought to have been expended for the purpose for which 
it was expended. 

I do not have the remotest idea that the Senate would pur- 
sue this course under every and ordinary circnmstances; but 
it is quite apparent, I think, to those who have given any seri- 
ous attention to the prosecution of Senator Wercver that it 
was au extraordinary proceeding. 2 

In the first place, there was a committee of this body ap- 
pointed to investigate the charges that were made. That 
committee was headed by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran]. It conducted exhaustive hearings; it summoned 
everybody who by any information they thought conld give 
any testimony on the subject; and Senator WHEELER was vin- 
dicated. Notwithstanding that, however, a prosecution was 
eommenced in Montana, and those who have followed that 
prosecntion and the way in which it was conducted must 
realize that the prosecuting attorney, representing the Goy- 
ernment of the United States, in his opening statement to the 
jury boasted of a witness that they had who was such an 
important and secret witness that they never disclosed his 
identity; they never gave any information as to who he was 
until the testimony was all in, and then this man Hayes showed 
up. Although the defense bad no notice and could not have 
any way of knowing until he went on the witness stand that 
he was going to testify, or the purport of his testimony, almost 
on the spur of the moment they were able, by some assistance, 
some of which was partially accidental, to controyert his testi- 
mony. 

I hive read his testimony; I have read most of the testi- 
mony that was offered out there in Montana; and I want to 
say that it appeared to me from the very beginning that the 
prosecution was not fair. In my State, under a State law, the 
prosecuting attorney would not have dared to take the course 
that he took in Montana. He would have been compelled be- 
fore any evidence was introduced to disclose the identity of 
this man, and by taking the proper proceedings he could even 
have been required to disclose what his testimony was. 

I submit to the Senate that if the prosecution had been 
moved only by means that were fair they would not have 
undertaken to conceal the identity of this man and conceal 
the purport of the testimeny he was going to give. They 
boasted before the jury that they had a secret witness. Even 
after that was all submitted to the jury, and a yerdict of 
acquittal was promptly rendered by the jury, proceedings were 
commenced here before a grand jury. After the grand jury 
had adjourned, and had heard, as everybody supposed, all of 
the testimony, including that of Senator WHEELER himself, 
who went before the grand jury, it was generally believed that 
there was nothing to do but to dismiss the matter. When the 
grand jury had adjourned, however, before they acted on the 
matter, they were assembled again after several weeks, and 
this man was brought here before the grand jury, aman that the 


President, I move to 
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prosecution must have known then was unworthy. of belief, 
if they did not know it before he went to Montana. So that 
it does not look like a fair prosecution on the face of it. 

I read inte the Recorp some time ago an article by Wil- 
liam Alen White, in whieh he outlined the reason why the 
President himself had not ordered this matter to be dismissed 
at once, In which he stated in so many words that it was 
conceded that there was not anything against Senator WHEELER 
that was worthy of consideration in the way of a crime or 
wrongdoing. So I submit, Mr. President, that this is not an 
erdinary proceeding. What objection can the Department of 
Justice have, moved only by high motives to prosecute those 
who they have some reason to believe are guilty, to laying 
their curds on the table now, since it is all over, and telling 
how much they spent, and what it was for? 

Agnin, Mr. President, we have had in the newspapers for 
werks a sort of propaganda, if you please, going over the 
country, that the Senate of the United States has been spend- 
ing too much money in investigations, belittling the action of 
the Senate—even in the Teapot Dome case, where I think the 
disclosures that were made justified the expenditure of any 
amount of money. We are criticized for doing anything of 
that kind because, forsooth, it takes somebody to bring this 
evidence to light. Now let us see what the other side are 
doing. Let us see whether the Department of Justice in this 
case have spent any money unnecessarily, and how much. 
There can not be any objection, it seems to me, to letting the 
publle know just what they spent, and how much. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I move to amend 
the pending resolution by inserting in line 2, after the word 
“Senate,” the words “if not incompatible with the public 
interest.” : 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President; I should like to get clear on one 
phase of the question that is before us. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], as I understand him, 
feels bound by a suggestion which he made, and, of course, 
would very properly be bound by it if the understanding is an 
understanding on both sides. I recall that the Senator from 
Kansas snid that he would have no objection to the first section 
of the resolution being voted on without reference to a commit- 
tee, but that he felt that the second section contained subject 
mutter thut should be referred to the committee and should be 
given the usual committee investigation, or words to that effect. 
He has later announced to the Senate that having entered into 
this understanding he proposes to stick to it, about which, as 
I said at the outset, no one can disagree with him; but has the 
understanding been accepted on the other side, as the Senator 
from Kansas seems to imply, that the second half of the reso- 
lution then will be referred to the committee, or will there be 
nnother argument or debate upon that question? 

Mr. WALSH. I thought I spoke explicitly. I agreed to that, 

Mr. EDGE. Then I am quite clear. 

Mr. WALSH. There was no misunderstanding between the 
Senator from Kansas aud myself about that. 

Mr. CURTIS. None whatever. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If what I have said to the 
Senator from Kansas has misled him into the agreement, I do 
not care to press the suggestion for the amendment. Therefore 
I withdraw it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I offer the following amendment: 
On line 3, after the word “made” and before the word “or,” 
I move to insert the following: 


including the persons and their salaries or other compensation, em- 
ployed in any manner. 


Mr. WALSH. I thought that was included. 
jection to that. 

Mr. KING. It may be included, but it seems to me it may 
be interpreted as not including the regular employees in the 
investigating department who were detailed in connection with 
this investigation; and it seems to me thut the names of those 
persons employed in connection with the investigation, and 
their salaries and their expenses, ought to be given in the in- 
formation. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, does that include the people 
who do the secret work ef the Department of Justice? 

Mr. KING. No; I think not; and still I can see no objec- 
tion to giving the names of the investigators who were put 
upon the trail of Senator Wuereten by the Department of 
Justice, 

Mr. BLEASH. I can see an injustice in that unless the 
Department of Justice used those men just for this one occa- 
sion and then dismissed them from the service. If they have 
regular men employed, as J presume they have, and the world 
gets to know who those men are, we would be simply legislat- 


I have no ob- 
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ing those men ont of thelr jobs, which I think would be a very 
unfair thing to do. 

Mr. CURTIS. I agree with the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, if the Senator will yield to me. It is very unfortunate, 
J think, to disclose the names of men in the secret service. 
I should like to refer to my own experience. I prosecuted for 
four years, and had two men in the secret service assigued to 
my office. I never put them on the witness stand, because I 
did not believe in using that kind of testimony, 

Mr. CARAWAY. And the Senator would not have believed 
them if he bad. 

Mr. CURTIS. I would not have believed them and would 
not have prosecuted unless there were good, reliable witnesses 
furnished. 

Mr. GARAWAY. Nor would anyone else. 

Mr. CURTIS. But I do not believe in making public the 
names of the men who are in the secret service. While I do 
not believe in depending upon their testimony, yet if they 
report a state of facts that is sustained by reliable testimony 
I think their identity should be kept secret. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But if they report a state of alleged facts 
which turns out not to be trne, does the Senator still think 
they should be kept in the service? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is a question for the department to 
determine from the facts they gather and from the reports 
that they make. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if I may be permitted, I shall 
modify the amendment out of deference to the suggestions 
made—althongh, speaking for myself, I think it should go 
through us I have tendered it—so that it will read: 


Including the number of persons, and their salaries— 


And so forth; not calling for their names at all. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do net know that I desire to 
suggest any amendment. The only reason why I am interested 
in this portion of the resolution is to ascertain for myself. if 
I con, what relationship certain parties who were active in 
this matter bore to the Department of Justice. 

here were certain parties who were active in this matter 
who, I think, employed the most reprehensible methods; and, 
to my mind, if they were associated with the Department of 
Justice and are still associated with the Department of Justice, 
there is every reason why we should be informed. 

it may be, as I have understood, that some of these parties 
were employed by individuals or private associations and were 
not conmected with the Department of Justice; but their con- 
duct was so notorious, so reprehensible, and so indefensible 
from every standpoint that if they were associated with the 
Department of Justice they ought not to remain there. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the resolution 
unquestionably is based upon the theory that the power and 
influence of the Department of Justice was perverted to work 
un injnstice upon a Member of this body. I do not think the 
resolution would be presented here if it were not based upon 
that theory—that agents had been employed who had pursued 
methods which were not consistent with American standards 
of justice. 

This body for its own protection is entitled to the informa- 
tion which both puragraphs of the resolution comprehend; 
and, as implied by the statement of the Senator from Idaho, 
the material part about it is who was used and what was done 
rather than how much expended. 

If it be true that in an effort to punish him for the manner 
In which he discharged his duties here the Senator from Mon- 
tana was indicted and his conyiction sought throngh perjured 
testimony, then the Senate is entitled to know what agents 
were employed to accomplish that end, aml when those agents 
are disclosed they ought not to be continued on the Government 
pay roll, and no end of justice will be served by withholding 
Information respecting them or their transactions. If their 
doings were in good faith, if they acted lu an honest attempt to 
discharge their duties, no man can complain, whether he be a 
Senator or a private citizen. If the resolution is worth while, 
full information respecting its subject matter is desirable. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Con- 
necticut and myself are the only Senators who have already 
voted on this resolution. When the roll was culled a while 
ago I noticed that he answered “no” and I said “aye,” when 
it was only a quorum call. So he and I baye voted, practically. 
So I favor the resolution. 

If this information were to be given to the Senate in execn- 
tive session, I could see no reason why we should not have 
the names of the attorneys and the wiinesses, and in fact all 
of the information which they received, either from a private 
er a public source. But we take it for granted—at least I do 
that the Attorney Gencral of the United States is an honorable 
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man. If any Senator on this floor knows that he is not, he 
should present a resolution looking toward some way of getting 
rid of him. If the Attorney General had under him men who 
did dirty work, he did not have any more such men under him 
than the Attorney General had who sent his spies and under- 
lings and hirelings to South Carolina and hounded me for four 
years, who told more Hes than God couid have called them to 
account for if he had applied the rule to them that he appiied 
to Ananins. 

I take it for granted and I believe that if it had been called 
to the attention of the Attorney General or if he had knewn 
that any man tried to suborn a witness to commit perjury to 
convict apy man of a charge of which he was innocent, he 
would have been honorable enough an Attoruay General to 
have dismissed that man from his service. If he had not 
done it, I belleve the President of the United States would 
have requested it. 

I have no objection to this information coming to the Senate 
in executive session. I want to see fhe resolution adopted. 
I think this was a most outrageous prosecution. I think the 
men who were responsible for it, who did the dirty work, 
should themselves be put behind the bars. But, at the same 
time, I do not believe it is right for the Senate to unk the 
Department of Justice to give to the public a statement of 
everything that goes on in that department any mare than I 
would think it would be right to request the Seeretary of State 
to give out information as to certain matters pertaining to 
foreign countries, until these in charge of the matters reach 
a conclusion tliat it is proper information te go to the world. 

That is my objection, and that is my only objection to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. I think if he 
would change the resolution so as to make it apply to an exeen- 
tive session it would be all right, Otherwise I do not think 
it is, and if this amendment is adopted I shall vote against 
the resolution. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I merely want to cah to 
the attention of the Senator from Scuth Carolina a rule of the 
Senate, that when any matter comes before the Sennte any 
Senator my move that the doers be closed, and if that motion 
is seconded, without further debate the galleries must be 
cleared and the doors closed. Consequently, it will be left to 
a majority of the Senate before the information is read or 
considered at all, if the Senator from South Carolina shall 
see fit to ask that the doors be closed. So we might just as 
well take the vote on it then as to whether we will consider 
it in executive session. It is a matter that is always with tho 
Senate. Any Senator may rise and say, “I move thut this 
matter be considered behind closed doors.” If that motion 
is seconded, it is the duty of the Chair to direct that the 
galleries be cleared and the doors closed, and when that is 
accomplished, the questian is on the motion to consider the 
matter in executive session. If a majority vote in the atfirma- 
tive, it will be so considered. Therefore it is always with 
the majority of the Senate. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I fully realize that, and I 
realize another fact, that if there have ever been any secrets 
kept in executive session, nobody now knows of it, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, we have in the Senate a 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
and that committee is somewhat similar to a committee on 
appropriations, though everyone knows it is not a committee 
on appropriations. 

We have before us a resolution ingniring into expenditures 
made by an executive department. I can see no renson— 
except reasons which I do not care to mention unless it be 
hecessary—why there should be any objection to the reference 
of this resolution to the Committee cu Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments to inquire into these expenditures, 
and if they find there has been any impropriety in them, to 
bring it to the attention of the Senate in executive session 
or otherwise. 

I moye that the resolution be referred to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

Mr. WALSH. I inquire whether that motion is in order. 

The VIC PRESIDENT. The question before the Sennte is 
on the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah, ‘There- 
fore the motion is not in order at this time. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I understood thut the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah had been accepted by the Benator from 
Montana and was now a part of the resolution. 

Mr. KING, Has it been accepted? Does the Bihar ac- 
cept it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate has not passed on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utuh as yet. The 
Chair is ready to state the question. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have already accepted the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from South Carolina and the Sena- 
tor from Kansas, and I feel constrained to adhere to the posi- 
tion I took in stating I would accept the suggestion, although 
I fully agree with the Senator from Idaho, and the amendment 
as I first tendered it met my views. But the amendment as it 
is now tendered leaves out the names of the persons, merely 
calling for the number of persons, without their names. 

Mr. MOSES. Did not the Senator from Montana, the author 
of the resolution, accept the amendment? 

Mr. KING. He did. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been 
ortlered. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parlinmentary inquiry. If the 
Senator from Montana accepted the amendment, then it becomes 
a part of the original resolution? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Not if it was accepted after the 
yens and nays had been ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the names have been eliminated, as indi- 
cated by the Senator from Utah, I hope the yeas and nays will 
not be asked. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The resolution as offered by the Senator from Montana, with 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah and accepted 
by the Senator from Montana, as I understand it, is now before 
the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah is before the Senate. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, 1 signified that I was quite 
willing to accept the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah, and make it my own; so that the assent of the Senate is 
not required, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana accepts 
the amendment, and the question then is on agreeing to the 
resolution offered by the Senator from Montana as modified. 

Mr. MOSES, Were not the yeas and nays ordered upon the 
first paragraph of the resolution? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. They were ordered on the first 
paragraph. The question is on agreeing to the resolution as 


modified, and upon the first paragraph the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I now move to refer the 
resolution as amended to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

Mr. WALSH. I express the hope that that will not be agreed 
to. There is nothing for a committce to do with respect to the 
matter at all. The resolution simply asks for information. No 
action is asked at all. There is nothing for a committee to do. 
I move to lay the motion of the Senator from Connecticut on 
the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agrecing to the 
motion of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion to lay on the table was agreed to. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agrecing to the 
first paragraph of the resolution us modified, on which the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRATTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Indlana [Mr. Rorrnson]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hur] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Deluware [Mr. pu Porr], 
which I transfer to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] 
and vote “yea.” 

Mr. GILLETT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop], but I expect that, if present, he would vote the same as 
I shall vote, and therefore I shall vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] are necessarily absent on public 
business. If present, both Senators would vote“ yea.” 

I wish also to announce that the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Gerry], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], and the 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpERwoop] are necessarily 
detained from the Senate by illness. The junior Senator from 
Apama [Mr. Herin] is detained by reason of the death of a 
relative. 

Mr. PEPPER (after haying voted in the negative). I am 
recorded as yoting upon the resolution. I wish to announce 
that I have a pair with the junior Senator from Washington 
IMr. Dict]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. WELLER] and let my vote stand. 
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The result was announced—yeas 61, nays 13, as follows: 


YEAS—61 
Ashurst Fletcher La Follette Sackett 
Bayard Frazier Lenroot Sheppard 
Borah George McKellar Shipstead 
Bratton Gillett MeKinley Shortridge 
Brookhart Glass Mayfield Simmons 
Broussard Gooding Means Smith 
Bruce tale Metcalf Stantield 
Butler Harreld Neely Stephens 
Cameron Harris Norris Swanson 
Capper Howell ye Trammell 
Caraway Johnson Oddie ‘Tyson 
Copeland Jones, N. Mex. Overman Walsh 
Couzens Jones, Wash, Pine Willis 
Curtis Kendrick Pittman 
Denven Keyes Rausdell 
Ferris King Robinson, Ark. 
NAYS—18 
Blugham ernst Phipps Williams 
Bleuse Got Reed, Pa. 
Dale Moses Smoot 
Edge Pepper Warren 
NOT VOTING—22 
Cummins Gerry McNary Wadsworth 
Dill Greene Norbeck Watson 
du Pont Harrison Reed, Mo. Weler 
Edwards Helin Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Fernald McLean Schall 
Foss Menaster Underwood 
So the first portion of the resolution, as modified, was 


agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For the purpose of correcting the 
parliamentary record and to prevent the ruling standing as a 
precedent of the Senate the Chair now desires to state that he 
was in error in holding out of order, while the amendment of 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kinc] was pending, a motion of 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Binauam] to refer the 
resolution to the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. The Chair now believes the motion of the 
Senator from Connecticut was in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I move that the second part 
of the resolution be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘That course is quite agreeable to me, 

The motion was agreed to. 


FREIGHT RATES ON PERISHABLE PRODUCTS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
another resolution coming over from a previous day, which 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 173) submitted 
by the Senator from Florida (Mr. TRAMMELL) on the 17th 
instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce be, and is 
hereby, directed to investigate the present high freight and express 
rates being charged for the transportation of citrus fruits, other fruits, 
vegetables, and other farm products, with a view of bringing about 
early action that will result in a substantial reduction in the existing 
freight and express rates, which represent an inerease of approxi- 
mately CO per cent over pre-war rates on such products. 


Mr. CURTIS, Mr. President, I intend to move to refer the 
resolution to a committee, but I understand that the Sénator 
from Florida [Mr. TrasmseLL] would like to make a few re- 
marks on it, and I therefore consent that the resolution may 
go over to-day without prejudice. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
the Senator from Kansas desires to make ® motion that the 
resolution be referred to a committee, I would like yery much, 
instead of haying it disposed of to-day, to let it go over without 
prejudice. 

My object in offering the resolution is to try to bring about 
an investigation of what I believe to be excessive freight and 
express rates that are being charged on agricultural and horti- 
cultural products, particularly those produced in the State of 
Vlorida. I have had something to say on the subject hereto- 
fore in a previous session of Congress, I am convinced, though 
I do not claim to be a rate expert, and many freight experts 
are convinced that the rates imposed upon fruits and yegetables 
produced in my State are excessive in comparison with the 
schedule of rates charged upon other commodities in other 
sections of the country. 

I thought the resolution was particularly releyant at this 
time in view of a recent decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission denying any relief to the southeastern territory in 
the matter of agricultural rates. I believe the first part of 
their petition stated that the rates were even too low. Freight 
and express rates have a great deal to do with the prosperity 
of those engaged in agriculture and horticulture. With exces- 
sive rates those industries are hampered. With reasonable 
rates the transportation lines of the country assist in the up- 
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building and development of our great agricultural and horti- 
cultural industries. 

Particularly in Florida there is u movement for enlarging the 
field of agriculture. We have a climate that is most suitable 
for the production of various agricultural products. We have 
a wonderful diversity of productive soil, and we are struggling 
in an effort to build up our agricultural resources. One of our 
greatest necessities is to huve better freight and express rates. 
They are unquestionably too high at the present time. That ts 
the reason why I have introduced the resolution in behalf of 
the agriculturists and horticulturists of my State. I believe 
that the question of freight and express rates on agricultural 
and horticultural preducts is worthy of the serious considera- 
tion of the Congress as well as of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I agree with my colleague that the rates 
seem to be excessive, not only as compared with the rates on 
commodities of other industries, but as compared with rates on 
similar commodities from other portions of the country. It 
does look as if there ought to be a reduction. Am 1 correct in 
my information that alreatiy steps are being taken before the 

Jommerce Commission of Florida, as well as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to proeeed with some investigation in 
that connection? Are they not aiready moying to bring about 
that sort of inquiry and adjustment? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do not know of any movement of that 
character. Of course, when the question was first discussed 
we were confronted with the claim of the investigation of rates 
in the Southeast, but the information was carried in the press 
not long since that it had been determined in that case that 
there should be no reduction of rates to the Sontheast as ap- 
plicable to agricultural products, but probably an increase. We 
are all laboring under a great burden of unreasonable and un- 
justified freight rates, in my opinion, at the present time. It 
costs us more to get Florida farm products to market than it 
does from any other section of the country. 

I am willing to have the resolution go over without prejudice. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Seudtor a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Certainly. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does the Senator know if there are any 
refrigerator ships carrying any of the Florida fruits and vege- 
tables to the Baltimore, New York, and Boston markets? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. We have not any very great umount of 
freight that is carried by refrigeration in yessels. I think that 
of course the main boat lines do carry some fruits and vege- 
tables from probably Jacksonville to Baltimore and New York, 
but the amount has been inconsequential. The principal part of 
the movement is of course by rail. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There are no regular refrigerator ships? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. No; there are no regular refrigerator 
lines, 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am surprised at that, because I have been 
talking with members of organizations interested in shipping 
through the Panama Canal, and they were thinking about 
putting on refrigerator ships to carry even fruit and similar 
products through the Panama Canal clear around to New 
York and Boston. I think with the tremendous seacoast that 
Florida has and with only probably 48 hours by fast steamer to 
Baltimore and New York that is the way fruit and vegetables 
should be carried to those markets, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That policy, if it becomes necessary, will 
probably be adopted. The question has been agitated among 
the leading growers’ organizations of the State. If railroad 
transportation is not made more eyuitable and reasonable, it is 
probable that they will resort to that means of transportation, 
just as the California growers resort to it and provide refrigera- 
tor ships from the West through the Panama Canal. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. Frank Lyon, who is attorney for the 
Luckenbach Steamship Co. and a great many others, has stated 
that the reason why they do not put them on is because the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has the right to give a rate 
from shipping points like Miami and Jacksonyviile in Florida 
to Baltimore and New York lower than the rates to the inter- 
mediate points; so low, in fact, as to put the railroads in com- 
petition with the ships and put the ships out of business. In 
other words, he said until the discretion is done away with 
under the long-and-short-haul clause no steamship company 
could afford to expend the millions of dollars necessary to go 
Into the enterprise. Yesterday the Senator from Florida yoted 
to continue that discretion, That is the reason why 1 brought 
up the matter. 
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Mr. TRAMMELL. The Senator from Nevada wants to rem- 
inisce a little about what happened yesterday and the day 
before. I think the question of the long-and-short haul clause 
was fully discussed; and while I disagree with the Senator on 
that question, and we have our honest differences, I did not 
attempt to address the Senate on the subject. I think it is cer- 
tainly a question that has two sides to it. In my State I may 
say that, of course, if we give to the steamship lines a monop- 
oly, then we necessarily curtail the revenue that would be real- 
ized by the railroads and would necessarily, in my opinion, 
force an increase in freight rates from the interior to make up 
the deficit in revente in shipping to and from the ports of the 
State which would be monopolized by the boat lines, and boat 
transportation, once realizing that it had a monopoly, would 
necessarily incrense the rates by water. That is briefly my 
view in regard to my own side of the question of the long-and- 
short-haul clause problem. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield to the Senator from Nevada, 

Mr. PITTMAN. I wish to say to the Senutor that anyone 
ean drive across his State with a truck in 12 hours, I think, 
und unless he is particularly interested in the railroads—aud I 
do not think he is—he need not be afraid that the railroads 
will charge the interior much to get to the ports, because the 
trucks will take freight to the ports if the railroads will not 
do it at a reasonable rate. 

In fact, we have a measure pending before the Interstate 
Commerce Committee right now by means of whicli there is an 
attempt made to control the trucks because the trucks do carry 
things to market where the railroads charge too much. The 
only reason why we should fight the trucks and fight the boats 
is because we have an interest in the railroads, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do not really mean to be fighting any- 
thing. I am fighting for just and reasonable rates for the 
farmers and the fruit growers of my State, which I think we 
haye not had heretofore. I do not want to indulge in any dis- 
cussion of the long-and-short-haul matter now. That is ancient 
history, water that has passed the mill, so I do not desire to 
discuss it. 

I am willing to have the resolution go over without prejudice 
and to have the Senator's motion pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will go over without prejudice. 

OFFENSES AGAINST THE NEUTRALITY LAWS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The next resolution coming over 
from a previous day will be read. 

The Cuer Creek. The resolution (S. 179) submitted by Mr. 
Kine on the 20th instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Attorney General report to the Senate the num- 
ber of indictments which are pending in the United States District 
Court for the Western District of Texas charging offenses against the 
neutrality laws, together with a statement of the title of each such 
indictment and the date upon which the same was found; also specifica- 
tions ns to indictments charging offenses against the neutrality laws 
which have been tried or otherwise disposed of since January 1, 1921, 
and a statement of the judgment in each such case. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, would the Senator mind letting 
the resolution go over until to-morrow? It was just brought to 
my attention to-day for the first time. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator so desires, I shall gratify him. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over with- 
out prejudice. : 

CONDITIONS IN THE BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I offer the following resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res, 183) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture is requested to transmit 
to the Senate the report and findings made by J. R. Williams of the 
investigation made under the direction of the Secretary of conditions in 
the Biological Survey, and further to transmit to the Senate all corre- 
spondence and files relating to the matters investigated by said Wil- 
liams, or relating to the activities of the Biological Survey or officials 
thereof in connection with game refuge bills or other legislation pending 
in Congress. 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask that the resolution go over under the 
rule. 

Mr. KING. It may go over under the rule. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule. 

SILVER SERVICE OF BATTLESHIP GEORGIA 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of a bill which I am 
quite sure will lead to no discussion whatever, because it is 
purely a local bill. It provides that the Secretary of the Navy 
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shall return to the State of Georgia the silver service which 
was presented to the United States for the battleship Georgia, 
which was scrapped. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill, which is Senate bill 952, being order 
of business No. 326. 5 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee ef the 
Whole, procceded to consider the bill (S. 952) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy to deliver to the State of Georgia the 
silver service presented to the United States for the battleship 
Georgia, which was read as follows: 


Be tt enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, in 
his discretion, upon request from the Governor of the State of Georgia, 
to deliver to such governor as custodian for such State, the silver 
Service presented to the United States for the batQeship Georgia by 
citizens of the State of ‘Georgia; but no expense shall be incurred by 
the United States for the delivery of such silver service. 


Mr. KING. I will inquire if the bill is recommended by the 
department? 

Mr. HARRIS. The bill is recommended by the Secretary of 
the Navy and also, of course, has been reported favorably by 
the committee. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered te be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
und passed. 

J. L. FLYNN 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I do not wish to interfere 
with the Senator if he prefers that I should not do so at this 
time, but there are two uncontested bills on the calendar, 
which I should like to have considered now. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If they will not bring about 
any debate, I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON. They have been, I may say, reported unani- 
mously by the Committee on Claims; they have the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and are designed to prevent 
the mulcting personally of two collectors of internal revenue 
in the San Francisco district who, under the Inw as construed 
by the Internal Revenue Bureau, paid out sums which were 
subsequently disallowed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator give the calendar 
numbers of the bills? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The first bill is Calendar No. 399, being 
the bill (S. 1223) for the relief of J. L. Flynn, and the other 
is Calendar No. 400, being the bill (S. 1224) for the relief of 
John P. McLaughlin. I ask unanimous consent for their im- 
mediate consideration. 

Mr. KING. I will inquire of the Senator how much 
Involved? 

Mr. JOHNSON. In the case of Senate biil 1223 the amount 
involved is $1,144.18, and in the other bill the amount involved 
is $2,204.78. 

Mr. KING. How did the Government become liable? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The collectors paid the sums, under a rml- 
ing by the department, for the employment of gaugers and 
their expenses, and the collectors will be required personally 
to pay the respective amounts unless tho relief is accorded. 
The Secretary of the Treasury states the case in a few words 
in a letter printed in the report. 

Mr. KING. Then, under the law the Senator thinks the 
collectors were not liable, but under a construction placed upon 
the law they were required to pay the amounts? 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; under the construction now placed 
upon the law the amounts which were incurred really ought 
not to have been incurred. The Secretary of the Treasury says: 


The overpayment of the subsistence charges to the gaugers and 
storekeeper-gaugers in question during the period specified grew out 
of payments made on the basis of a $5 per day maximum actual sub- 
sistence allowance under authority of the act of April 6, 1914 (38 
Stat. 318), whereas a later statute, the act of September 8, 1916 
(39 Stat. 756), specifically provides that not exceeding $2.50 per day 
may be allowed. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue, when directing the assignment of 
gaugers and storekeeper-gaugers at certain wineries at the time in 


is 


- question, not mindful of the specific legislation involved, erroncously 


stated in its letters of assignment that the actual expenses of not to 
exceed $5 per day would be allowed. Former Acting Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue J. L. Flynn, of the first California district, relying 
upon the erroncous statement, paid the subsistence charges of the 
gaugers and storekeeper-gaugers on that basis. The payments made in 
excess of the amounts which might have been allowed by law represent- 
ing a total of 81,144.18 have been disallowed by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral In former Acting Collector Flynn's disbursing account, and settle- 
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ment thereof must he made by the payment of the amount by Mr. 
Flynn from his personal funds in case the legislative relief sought is 
not obtained, 

Mr. Flynn was nöt personally blamable or responsible for the over- 
payments which were based upon official advices from the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and it would be a hardship as well as unfair to 
require him to bear the loss. The claim therefore is considered to be 
very meritorious and passage of the bill of relief is urged. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I understand the bill has 
been favorably reported upon by the department, as well as 
by the committee? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Absolutely. The only objection came origi- 
nally from Mr. MecCarl, and probably that objection still 
exists, but Mr. Mellon is very plain in his statement of the 
case and so is the department, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without cbjection, the bill first 
mentioned by the Senator from California will be considered. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (S. 1223) for the relief of J. L. Flynn, which 
was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc, That the Comptroller General of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to allow credit in the account 
of Former Acting Collector of Internal Revenue J. L. Flynn, first Cali- 
fornia district, in the sum of $1,144.18 to cover disallowance due to 
overpayment of subsistence to certain gaugers and storckeeper-gaugers 
which were Incurred in the months of August, September, October, and 
November, 1921. 


The bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

JOUN P. M'LAUGHLIN 


Mr. JOHNSON. I now ask unanimous consent for the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1224) for the relief of John P. Me- 
Laughlin. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I inquire of the Senator from California 
if that involves a case similar to the bill just passed? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The circumstances are exactly the same. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
is hereby authorized and directed to allow credit in the account of 
Collector of Internal Revenue John P. McLaughlin, first California 
district, in the sum of $2,204.78 to cover disallowances due to over- 
payment of subsistence to certain gaugers and storekeeper-gaugers, 
which were incurred in the months of December, 1921, January, Feb- 
ruary, March, April, May, and June, 1922. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


INCREASE OF PENSION TO DISAULED VETERANS 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of Order cf Business No. 324, being Senate bill 
1609, which was introduced by the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Gorr} and reported favorably by the Senate Committee on 
Pensions. I think it will take but a moment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I inquire of the Senator if he 
thinks there will be any debate on the bill. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I do not think so. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have but half an hour, and I 
should Hke to get as far with the appropriation bill as possible. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be reported by title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the bill 
by title. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (S. 1609) to increase the pensions 
of those who have lost Umbs or have been totally disabled in 
the same or have become totally blind in the military or naval 
service of the United States: 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there is considerable pension 
legislation which needs attention, and such measures, perhaps, 
ought to be considered together, because they have to do with 
related subjects. I think that while we are considering the 
appropriation bill it is hardly proper to take up a bill of so 
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much importance, and I ask that it may be temporarily laid 
aside. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, 
bill will go over. 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO NEW 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New Mexico? “ 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, there is on the calendar 
Order of Business No. 267, being the bill (II. R. 3925) to 
amend an act entitled: 


An act to enable the people of New Mexico to form a constitu- 
tion and State government and be admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States. 


It is a local measure affecting the State of New Mexico. 
I think it will provoke no debate. I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be considered at this time. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the bill shall provoke no 
debate, I will yield. 

Mr. BRATTON, I will explain the bill briefly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to have some 
explanation of the bill before I consent to its consideration. 

Mr. BRATTON. I shall be glad to make a brief explana- 
tion of it. 

At the time New Mexico was admitted into statehood, some 
12,000,000 acres of land were granted to the State for several 
purposes—some to the university, some to the normal school, 
and some to the penitentiary. Some of those lands have since 
been included in drainage districts; and it has been held by 
the supreme court of the State that the State is powerless 
to let that land pay its share of the cost of drainage, because 
it would be a breach of the terms of the enabling act. 

This bill simply empowers the State, where a section or 
more of that land is included in a drainage or an irrigation 
district, to let that tract of land pay its share of the cost of 
drainage or irrigation, as the case may be. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are no further grants on the part of 
the Government to the State? 

Mr. BRATTON. Oh, no; none whatever. 

Mr. SMOOT. How will the State raise the money to pay 
for the cost of drainage? 

Mr. BRATTON. By leasing the land or renting the land. 

Mr. SMOOT. The lands are still State lands? 

Mr. BRATTON. Oh, yes; they are still State lands, and 
are in the irrigation and drainage districts. The supreme 
court of my State held that the State could not pay a drain- 
age assessment, because it would constitute a breach of the 
enabling act by diverting the funds to other purposes than 
those contemplated by the enabling act, 

Mr, SMOOT. ‘This bill applies only to New Mexico? 

Mr. BRATTON. ‘That is ail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wirus in the chair). 
there objection to the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That an act entitled “An act to enable the people 
of New Mexico to form a constitution and State government and be 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States, 
and to enable the people of Arizona to form a constitution and State 
government and be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States,” approved June 20, 1910, be amended by inserting 
in section 10 of suid act, at the conclusion of the second paragraph 
following the word “ trust,” the following: “ Provided, however, That 
the State of New Mexico, through proper legislation, may provide for 
the payment, out of the income from the lands herein granted, 
which land may be included in a drainage district, of such assessments 
as have been duly and regularly established against any such lands in 
properly organized drainage districts under the general drainage laws 
of snid Stute.“ 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WABASH RIVER BRIDGE 


Mr. McKINLEY. I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of Senate bill 1809, granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Iilinois and the State of Indiana to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Wabash River on the State line between Illi 
nois and Indiana, in section 21, township 3 north, range 10 
west of the second principal meridian. 


Objection having been made, the 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Illinois? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That the times for commencing nnd completing the construction of 
a bridge authorized by act of Congress approved February 13, 1925, 
to be built by the State of Illinois and the State of Indiana across 
the Wabash River from a point in the city of Vincennes, Knox County, 
Ind., to a point in Lawrence County, III., are hereby extonded one 
and three years, respectively, from the date of approval hereof, and 
subject to the conditions and limitations contained In this act. The 
construction of such bridge shall not be commenced, nor shall any 
aiteration in such bridge be made either before or after its comple- 
tion, until plans and specifications for such construction or alteration 
have been submitted to the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engi- 
neers and approved by them as being adequate from the standpoint 
of the volume and weight of traffic which will pass over it. 

Sec. 2. The said States of Illinois and Indiana are hereby author- 
ized to fix and charge tolls for transit over such bridge, and the rates 
so fixed shall be the legal rates until changed by the Secretary of 
War under the authority contained in such act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. . 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to extend the 
time for the construction of a bridge across the Wabash River 
at the city of Vincennes, Knox County, Ind.” 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE STATE AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate resume the consideration of House bill 9795. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (II. R. 9795) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments of State and Justice 
and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Commerce 
and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for 
other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the subhead “Contingent expenses, United States con- 
sulates,” on page 9, line 16, after the word “ purposes,“ to 
strike out “uniforms,” so as to read: 

For expenses of providing all such stationery, blanks, record aud 
other books, seals, presses, flags, signs, rent (So much as may be 
necessary), repairs to consular buildings owned by the United States, 
postage, furniture, household furniture and furnishings not to exceed 
$10,000, typewriters and exchange of same, statistics, newspapers, 
freight (forcign and domestic), telegrams, advertising, ice and drink- 
ing water for office purposes, messenger service, traveling expenses 
of consular and Foreign Service officers, including attendance at trade 
and other conferences or congresses under orders of the Secretary 
of State as authorized by section 14 of the act approved May 24, 1924; 
compensation of interpreters, kavasses, guards, dragomans, translators, 
and Chinese writers, loss by exchange, and such other miscellaneous 
expenses as the President may think necessary for the several con- 
sulates and consular agencies in the transaction of their business and 
payment in advance of subscriptions for newspapers (foreign and 
domestic), rent, telephone, and other similar services under this appro- 
priation are hereby authorized, $965,000. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, with reference 
to that amendment, the State Department asks that that amend- 
ment be rejected; and I think they give very good reasons for 
it. I have here a letter from the State Department which I 
will read: 


With regard to the item of “ uniforms” inserted in the department's 
estimates for contingent expenses, consulates, in the appropriation bill 
now pending before the Senate * * è may I þe permitted to ex- 
plain that the uniforms which it is desired to purchase under this 
provision are in fact liveries for the messengers and guards in certain 
of our offices where it Is essential, in view of the customs of the coun- 
try or because of local conditions, that the guards of the offices have a 
distinctive garb. In some countries it is essential that an officer when 
going about be accompanied by a guard in uniform, and not only is 
this necessary in order to facilitate his work but at times even for 
his safety acd protection, 

It hus been the custom for a great many years for this department 
to furnish uniforms at certain offices in the Consular Service. Experi- 
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ence has demonstrated that messengers, guards, and like employees 
can not be depended upon to provide suitable uniforms or liveries at 
their own expense, and that the only practicable course im the public 
interest is to limit compensation to the value of services only, and to 
provide in addition appropriate uniforms in the diseretion of the de- 
partment. The number of offices, however, at which this is essential 
is very small, and the total expenditure for this purpose during the 
last fiscal year was only $3,157.18, and the estimated expenditure for 
the coming year is not exceeding $3,000. 


The necessity for this amendment grows out of the ruling of 
the comptroller; and it seems to me that on this statement 
of the department the Senate is justified in rejecting the com- 
inittee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to inyite the attention 
of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] to the large ap- 
propriations earried in this bill for the Department of State, 
including the Consular Service and the Department of Com- 
merce. I have particular reference to the appropriations to be 
expended by our diplomatie and consular representatives and 
oflicials and the commercial attachés and other agencies of the 
Department of Commerce. 

Yor several years I have believed, and have so stated, that 
the Department of Commeree was eneroaching upon a field 
which had been covered by agencies under the State Depart- 
ment, and which could better be covered by the State Depart- 
ment than by the Department of Commerce. In my opinion, 
there is unnecessary duplication, and the Department of Com- 
merce is attempting to perform work which can be better per- 
formed by the Consular Service. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I will say to the 
Senator that the two departments are not duplicating work 
now. The testimony of the department officials shows that they 
haye regular meetings and that they are coordinating their 
work so that duplication is really brought to a minimum. 

Mr. KING. I am somewhat familiar with the work of our 
consular agents in Europe as well as in other countries. In 
1923 I spent several months In Europe visiting many countries 
there. Last summer I visited England, France, Switzerlaud, 
Germany, Greece, Turkey, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, and also 
passed through the Balkan States, except Rumania. During 
my visits I endeavored to ascertain the character of the work 
being performed by representatives of the Department of Com- 
merce as well us the activities of our diplomatic and consular 
officials. 

For a number of years I have given some attention fo the 
work of our diplomatic and consular representatives, and as 
early as 1917 I had conferences with the Secretary of State, as 
well as other officials in the State Department, and with rep- 
resentatives of the Consular Service, in regard to the activities 
of our diplomatic and consular representatives and agents in 
foreign countries. ‘There had been complaints from time to 
time that our diplomatic and conswar representatives were 
not sufficiently interested in the commercial and trade interests 
of the United States, and that the consular agents, while per- 
forming most excellent work, were not as active as they should 
be in promoting foreign trade, 

I am inclined to think that some of the complaints were not 
warranted, although I belfeved that some ambassadors and 
ministers, and perhaps some of the more important officials in 
the embassies, did not act with sufficient zeal in advancing the 
commercial interests of our country. Indeed, I felt that there 
were some who were inclined to regard the promotion of Ameri- 
can trade and commerce as outside of the field of diplomacy and 
foreign to the work of diplomatic representatives. Perlinps 
they were not to blame for such an attitude, because, in my 
opinion, our Government and business interests had not em- 
ployed to the extent they should have done the services of our 
diplomatic representatives in the matter of promoting the com- 
mercial interests of the United States. 

But there has been a different attitude for a number of years 
Jast past by the officials of whom I am speaking in relation to 
the commercial interests of our country. They have appre- 
ciated that they were not only to represent the United States 
diplomatically, but they were to, so fur as they could in an 
honorable way, advance its interests materially, financially, and 
commercially. And there has been marked improvement in our 
Consular Service. There are men serving our country in this 
branch of the State Department who have given many years of 
their lives to most eflicient and faithful service. They have 
not been content to merely visa passports and examine the 
multitude of documents presented to them for examination and 
for signature. They have made an intelligent study of the 
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mate and proper means to increase our foreign trade. 
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business conditions in the countries to which they were as- 
signed and have submitted valuable reports to their chiefs, 
Which have been of great advantage to American business men, 

Many of those in the Consular Service have taken pride in 
their work and have done much to open new fields for American 
exports and to more extensively develop American markets in 
regions where American products, raw and finished, had therc- 
tofore entered 

And American business men who are seeking foreign markets 
availed themselves of the information furnished through the 
State Department and supplied by the Consular Service, and 
also freely use the valuable services of our consular agents in 
all lands to which American products are sent. 

Perhaps Congress and perhaps some Secretaries of State in 
years past did not sufficiently realize the great importance to 
our foreign trade and commerce of our diplomatie representa- 
tives and our Consular Service. And it may be that at various 
times there was not that active and effective cooperation be- 
tween our exporters and representatives of our Government in 
the service, to which I have just referred, which is essential to 
secure the highest results. 

But I repeat, when I state that for a number of years last 
past there has been most efficient work rendered by the officials 
and representatives in the Diplomatie and Consular Service in 
widening American markets, promoting our foreign trade, and 
in establishing cordial relations between the business interests 
of the United States and the business and commercial interests 
of the various countries to which they were sent. 

I believed that it was not incompatible with the dignity of 
our ambassadors and ministers and their representative staffs 
to adyance the interests of our country and to use all legiti- 
Great 
Britain and other countries do not hesitate to employ their am- 
bassadors and diplomatic and consular representatives to pro- 
mote trade and commerce and to aid their nationals when they 
go abroad to secure purchasers and to find new markets for 
their various products. 

I think it may be truthfully stated that the foreign trade of 
Great Britain and Germany was enormously increased through 
the efforts of their diplomatic and cousular officials. Ambas- 
sadors and ministers enjoy a certain prestige that other offi- 
cials of their respective countries do not enjoy, and if their 
countrymen seek foreign trade and have the benefit of the aid 
und prestige of these Important diplomatic officials there is no 
doubt but that it is of Immense advantage to them. 

There is no doubt but that diplomatie representatives and 
those who are in the Consular Service have avenues of infor- 
mation denied to the Department of Commerce and can obtain 
information which the latter can not secure. Moreover, our 
country has consular agents in nearly all conntries of the 
world. As I have stated, they are in touch with the currents 
and tides of trade and commerce and business. Their knowl- 
edge of the financial and economie conditions ef the countries 
in which they serve is more comprehensive than that of any 
other persons whom we can send abrond. It is one of the func- 
tions of consular agents to study commercial and economic 
and industrial conditions and to submit comprehensive reports 
for the benefit of American business men. 

Why we should narrow their labors or seek to duplicate their 
work is not comprehensible to me. But we have acceded to 
the ambitious demands of the Department of Commerce and 
have, during the past few years, given to this department a sort 
of a roving mission, not only at home but in forcign lands, and 
enormons appropriations to support the rovers, in their terres- 
trial peregrinations. k 

I assert that the representatives sent abroad by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce are invading fields which properly belong to 
the Consular and Diplomatic Service, and are doing work which 
the latter oificials have efficiently performed aud can more 
efficiently perform than can representatives of the Department 
of Commerce, My recent experience in Europe convinces me 
of that fact. I know that our ambassadors and ministers are 
cooperating in a most enthusiastic manner with consular repre- 
sentatives for the purpose of advancing American interests in 
foreign countries. We do not need representatives of the De- 
partment of Commerce; to use the language of the street, they 
are “fifth wheels to the conch.” 

If one-half of the sums carried in this bill to be expended by 
the Department of Commerce upon its foreign service agents 
were to be given to the State Department, supplementing its 
regular appropriation to be expended under the direction of the 
Consular Service, the results would be immeasurably greater 
and the duplication to which I have referred would be reduced. 

One trouble with our Government to-day arises out of the 
fact that there is too much duplication in the exeentive and ad- 
ministrative departments of the Government, This is a criti- 
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elsm constantly made, but no genuine efforts are put forth to 
rectify this almost intolerable situation. Tens of millions of 
dollars are wasted because of unnecessary organizations, agen- 
cies, and bureaus. I have examined a list which I bad pre- 
pared of the various bureaus and agencies and executive instru- 
mentalities; and I have talked with many persons fm the 
Government service familiar with the activities of the depart- 
ments aud all of their satellites, and they confirmed this view, 
and the statement which I now make, that scores of these 
ageneies and auxiliaries and barnacles could be excised and the 
Government would be benefited and the interests of the public 
promoted. 

From $100,000,009 to $259,000,000 conld be saved annually 
by a proper coordination of Goverument agencies, 

May I say, quite aside from the subject which F am discuss- 
ing, that President Harding, when he was elected, declared that 
there would be a reorganization of all the executive depart- 
ments and agencies with a view to abolishing many of them 
and consolidating some and coordinating all which survived. 
Leading Republicans in the Senate and in other branches of 
the Government pledged themselves to this policy and declared 
that its execution would save millions to the Government and 
separute from the service thousands of employees. But the 
years go by, and no consolidations of importance are made. 
Upon the other hand, we are multiplying bureaus, creating 
new agencies, and in many branches of the Government aug- 
menting the number of Government employees. i 

I am sure that my colleague [Mr. SmMoor], who was named 
upon the Committee to Reorganize the Departments, will join 
with ine in the statement that there is great duplication in 
executive departments. I sincerely hope that the committee 
charged with this important duty will seriously undertake the 
reforms so greatly needed in the Government service and’ re- 
port a bill that will, in part at least, fulfill the promises made 
by President Harding and Republican leaders. 

The total amount paid for Government servico will be 
greater next year than that appropriated for the current 
year, and I make the prediction that the number of employees 
in the Government service next year will be larger then the 
personnel for the present fiscal year. It seems as if reform is 
impossible. The promises made by our Republican friends 
liave died upon their lips and the future gives no hope of rec- 
tifying these conceded cyils, 

he Department of Commerce, I repeat, is exceedingly am- 
bitious. It projects itself under the interpretation of some 
of its officials into fields of endeavor and activity with which 
it has no concern. It misinterprets, as I believe, the statute 
under which it exists and attributes to the department an 
importance and a paramountcy to which it is not entitled. It 
is not content to be a department, but apparently it seeks to 
be primus inter pares. It must control foreign commerce. It 
must traverse the subjects pursued by the Department of 
State and the Consular Service, and it must plunge into private 
business affairs in the United States where it lias no right or 
authority, 

I notice in the bill before us the following items under the 
head of “Department of Commerce“ 

Two hundred and fifty-four thousand five hundred dollars for 
the ofice of the Secretary. 

Two hundred and sixty-two thousand dollars for contingent 
expenses, consisting of miscellaneous expeuses of the offices 
and bureaus, notwithstanding the fact that liberal appropria- 
tions ate made for the offices and bureaus in the department. 
A pert of the sum last mentioned is to pay for books and 
periodicals, furniture, and various needed supplies in the de- 
partment. Perhaps this amount, large as it is, is justified, 
although it seems to me that it is more than should be 
appropriated. 

There is a large appropriation for rent and a much larger 
one, namely, $655,920, fer printing and binding, 

Then follows an item of $260,077 for the salaries of the 
director and other personal services in the District of Colum- 
hia for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. There 
js a further item of $335,000 for commercial attachés. And 
may I pause here long enough to comment upon the language 
found in the bill in connection with this appropriation? ‘The 
language is as follows: 


Tor commercial attachés, to be appointed by the Secretary of 
Conimeree, after examination to be held under his direction to deter- 
mine their competency and to be accredited through the State Depart- 
ment, whose duties shall be to investigate and report upon such con- 
ditions in the manufacturing industries and trade of forcign countries 
a3 may be of interest to the United States. 


It will be observed, first, that these attachés are to be ap- 
pointed solely by the Secretary. He is to determine their com- 
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petency; then they are to be accredited through the State De- 
partment. What does this mean? It supports the position 
which I have just stated; namely, that the State Department 
can be more effective in promoting foreign trade and commerce 
than can be the Department of Commerce. These attachés are 
to be clothed with the dignity and prestige, so far as that is, 
possible, of the State Department. They are to be accredited 
through the State Department, In plain language, this means 
that the foreigners with whom they come in contact are, so 
far as possible, to be made to understand that these attachés 
are in the Diplomatic Service, that they enjoy the prestige and 
honor attached to diplomatic representatives of our country. 

It will be further observed that they are to do just what 
the Consular Service is doing—investiguting and reporting upon 
manufacturing, industries, and trade of foreign countries. And 
I reiterate what I have stated, that these consular agents are 
more familiar with manufacturing and industries in the coun- 
tries where they are serving than these commercial attachés. 
It is manifest that here is a palpable duplication and a most 
unnecessary duplication. 

The same paragraph provides that each of these attachés 
shall have one or more clerks, with salarles not to exceed $3,000 
per annum, and may also have janitor and messenger service. 

I note that in the same paragraph this provision appears: 


stich commercial attachés shall serve directly under the Secretary of 
Commerce and shall report directly to him. 


Further comment upon this significant provision is not neces- 
sary, 

On the following page, under the head of “ Promoting com- 
merce, Europe and other areas,” is an item of $487,850. This 
is to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of Com- 
merce. But $63,725 of this amount may be used for personul 
services in Washington. 

I find an appropriation also, on the next page, of $330,000: for 
„District and cooperative office service,” and on page 52, for 
the promotion of commerce in South and Central America, an 
item of $330,090. It is worthy of note, hewever, that $104,615 
may be expended for personal services in the District of 
Columbia, 

Senators will note that a considerable part of the amounts 
appropriated for promotion of foreign service is to be spent in 
the District of Columbia. 

To promote commerce in the Far Bast the bill carries an 
item of $290,000, but $98,000 of it may be expended for personal 
services in the District of Columbia. And to enforce the China 
trade act $80,000 Is provided in the bill. 

Under the head of Export industries“ and to enable the 
bureau to inyestigate and report on domestic as well as foreign 
problems relating to the production, distribution, and market- 
ing, in so far as they relate to the important export industries 
of the United States, $635,440 are carried in the bill, but of 
this amount $598,529 are for personal services in the District 
of Columbia and for traveling and subsistence expenses of 
officers and employees and for the purchase of supplies, 

To investigate domestic commerce and raw materials and for 
incidental expenses $145,000 is carried by the bill, but $111,480 
are for personal services in the District of Columbia. 

Three hundred thirty-five thousand dollars are carried in 
the bill for customs statistics. And to provide lists of foreign 
buyers and incidental expenses $20,000 is provided in the bill, 
519.520 of whieh may be expended for personal services in the 
Distriet of Columbia, 

Not satisfied with all these appropriations, I find, on pages 
56 and 57, an appropriation of $35,000 to investigate foreign 
trade restrictions, but $34,000 of this sum may be expended for 
personal services in the District of Columbia. The commercial 
attachés and the other agents of the Department of Commerce 
who are abroad, I suppose, could not discover anything about 
foreign trade restrictions. 

There also appears an item. of $35,000 to transport the fam- 
ilies and the effects of officers and employees. 

I submit, Mr. President, that a perusal of this bill will con- 
vince Senators that there is duplication and that many of the 
activities of the Department of Commerce are unnecessary, 
that they have been performed, and could be better performed, 
by other agencies of the Government. 

Mr. President, it is time we curb the ambitions of some of 
the executive agencies of the Government and restricted ofh- 
cials and departments and administrative agencies to their 
legitimate ficlds of activity. We are building up a bureaucracy 
that will prove more intolerable and intolerant than that 
found in any country in the world. And, as a bureaucracy in- 
creases in power, it decreases in efficiency. There are too 
many bureaus and agencies and too many employees, This 
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criticism Is leveled axguinst all departments of the Government 
and not alone at the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, it has not been 
my good fortune to visit Europe to acquaint myself personally 
with the conditions there, but I am satistied, from the testi- 
mony taken by the House committee and the testimony taken 
by the Senate committee, that there is far less duplication 
upon the part of the Commerce and State Departments and 
the Agricultural Department than ever before. The tendency 
toward duplication is being reduced now to the minimum, and 
there is nothing in this appropriation bill and nothing in the 
organization of the Department of Commerce that restricts in 
any way the activities of the State Department. They simply 
supplement them, and those departments are now working to- 
gether. They have coordinated their work in the most effective 
way, and I think the Department of State is following very 
largely the policy of the British, to which the Senator has 
referred, and that the work of all these departments is co- 
ordinated, and is complementary, and is becoming more efti- 
cient year after year. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator at that point I find 
there are some injustices. Some of those who are appointed 
by and report to Secretary Hoover have larger salaries than 
most of those in the Consular Service. In my opinion their 
work is less effective than that done by many consular agents, 
but they get larger salaries, the result of which inevitably 
must be that resentments will arise. If we place all the 
responsibility upon the Department of State and the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Service, the work now being assigned to 
the Department of Commerce will be better and more efficiently 
performed. In dividing the authority we decrease efficiency. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not know we had gotten to 
the point where the clerk started to read this morning, and 
I want to return to page 7 and offer an amendment on line 2— 
a committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment. 

The Reaping Crerk. On page 7, line 2, after the word 
“rent,” to Insert the words “and other expenses.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This is to meet a ruling of the 
Comptroller General. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to offer a committee 
amendment on page 10. I will say that this is subject to a 
point of order, but it is to mect a situation which can be han- 
dled much more efficiently under a provision of this kind than 
in any other way. This is legislation which we have been car- 
rying temporarily in the law, and I think the reading of it 
will show its necessity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 10, after line 3, insert a sep- 
arate paragraph, as follows: 


The Secretary of State may hereafter lease or rent, for periods not 
exceeding 10 years, such buildings and grounds for offices for the 
Forelgn Service as may be necessary; and he may hereafter, in ac- 
cordance with existing practice without cost to them, continue to 
furnish officers and employees in the Foreign Service with quarters, 
heat, light, and household equipment in Government-owned buildings 
and in buildings rented for use as offices at places where, in his 
judgment, it would be in the public interest to do so. Notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 1765 of the Revised Statutes, and appropria- 
tions for “ Contingent expenses, foreign missions,“ and “ Contingent 
expenses, consulates,” are hereby made available for such purposes. 


Mr. KING. I raise the point of order against that amend- 
ment. It is too important to be adopted without consideration 
by a committee. : 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope the Senator will with- 
hoid the point of order for a moment. The department assures 
us that this provision is in the interest of economy. They can 
make much better terms for the leasing of the quarters which 
they must have if the leases are made to cover 5 or 6 or 8 or 10 
yeur periods than if they are rented from year to year. This 
provision is distinctly in the Interest of economy. Here is a 
letter from the Secretary of State. I hope the Senator will 
note it, because I know the Senator wants to promote cconomy 
in the Goyernment service. The letter reads: 


As you are well aware, it Ia the policy of the Government to acquire 
buildings abroad for the use of diplomatic and consular establish- 
ments, both as offices and as residences. The Government owns 14 
such buildings and 8 more buildings or groups of buildings are under 
construction or authorized to be erected. In all these cases Congress 
has expressly stipulated that the buildings are to be utilized as offices 
and residences, and where not specifically so stated in the Jaw it bas 


The Clerk will report the 


The clerk will read the 
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been the undoubted understanding of Congress that residential quar 
ters in such buildings were to be supplied to ambassadors, ministers, 
consuls, and other employees, without charge. 

At a few places in the servicc—particularly in China and Japan 
where suitable buildings are almost impossible to obtain for consular 
purposes, and where custom imposes peculiar responsibilities, It has 
been the practice, where consuls have rented Wuildings at Government 
expense for consular offices, to permit them to occupy for residence 
purposes, without charge, such portions of the buildings as were not 
required for offices. This has not been done merely in the interest of 
the consul but in the interest of the Government and of the prestige 
and, therefore, the effectiveness of the Consular Service. 

The Comptroller General has now held that under the provisions of 
Section 1765 of the Revised Statutes, which is as follows: 

“No officer in any branch of the public service, or any other person 
whose salary, pay, or emoluments are fixed by law or regulations, shall 
receive any additional pay, extra allowance, or compensation, in any 
form whatever * * unless the same is authorized by law, and 
the appropriation therefor explicitly states that it is for such addi- 
tional pay, extra allowance, or compensation; and of the provisions 
of the act of December 6, 1924 (43 Stat. 704), the act of January 22, 
1925 (43 Stat. 764), and the act of March 4, 1923 (42 Stat. 1490), 
civilians employed in the field may not be furnished any item of 
quarters, maintenance, or equipment for personal use, which would 
constitute in effect an extra allowance within the meaning of section 
1765, unless specifically so provided by law. Consequently he has 
held that quarters furnished to employees of embassies, legations, and 
consulates may not he provided, except by computing the valne of such 
quarters and deducting the amount from the salary, He has stated 
that no objection to the existing practice will be raised prior to June 
30, 1920. 

It was believed that section 3 of the pending bill, making appro- 
priations for the expenses of the Treasury and Post Office Depurtments 
for 1927, would meet the requirements of the Foreign Service and 
enable the department to continue the practice of furnishing quarters 
hereinbefore described, but it has now been learned that such is not 
the case, nud that special provision for the Foreign Service is necessary 
to overcome the effect of the Comptroller General's decision, 

It has also been the practice to authorize diplomatic and consular 
officers to lease property for official purposes for a term of years where, 
by so doing, lower rentals and superior property could be obtained. 
Indeed, in many cages, offices are not to be had except upon lenses for 
a term of years. The Comptroller General has recently held that a 
lease muy not exceed the period of ove year, It therefore seems of the 
utmost Importance that legislative authority should exist for making 
such leases for a term of years in the manner in which they have been 
made in the past, 

To meet the conditions which I have described, it would be greatly 
appreciated if, in the same manner in which the Treasury and Post 
Office appropriation bill has been amended to meet a similar situation 
in otber branches of the Government, the Lill making appropriations 
for the Department of State could be amended to Include a paragraph 
substantially as follows: 

“The Secretary of State may hereafter lease or rent, for periods not 
exceeding 10 years, such bulldings and grounds for offices for the 
Foreign Service as may be necessary; and he may hereafter, in accord- 
ance with existing practice without cost to them, continue to furnish 
officers and employees in the Foreign Service with quarters, heat, light, 
and household equipment in Government-owned buildings and in build- 
ings rented for use as offices at places where, in his judgment, it would 
be in the public Interest to do so, notwithstanding the provisions of 
sectlou 1765 of the Revised Statutes, and appropriations for contingent 
expenses, foreign missions, and contingent expenses, consulates, are 
hereby made available for such purposes.“ This paragraph will merely 
continue the practice that has been followed for many years and will 
not Involve the Government in expenses that are not now being incurred, 
It is most carnestly hoped that the committee can see its way clear 
to include the amendment suggested. 


I hope that on that statement the Senator will feel justified 
in withholding his point of order. I admit the amendment is 
subject to a point of order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think it is wise to have a pro- 
vision that buildings which the Government ought to furnish 
for ambassadors, aud perhaps a few others, may be leased 
for a longer term than for one year. I have no objection to 
a proyision which would permit the leasing of buildings for a 
longer term than one year. But the point I have in mind is 
this, that the letter which has just been rend would seem to 
indicate that the Government should furnish residences to all 
consular and diplomatic agents and representatives. The let- 
ter mentioned that they did not apply to civilians. I do not 
know just exactly the line of differentiation there, but I have 
not understood, and I am sure the Senate has not understood, 
that every consular agent and every representative of the 
State Department, the clerks in the various departments, and 
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ithe varions secretaries, are to have their residences furnished 
them. I know that many of the secretaries do not have reši- 
dences furnished them, and T did not know that any of them 
had. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the Senator will find that this 
nas reference to offices, not to residences of these agents or 
employees or consuls. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It goes this far: “He may 
hereafter, in accordance with existing practice, without cost to 
them, continue to furnish officers and employees in the foreign 
service with quarters, heat, light, and household equipment 
in Government-owned buildings.” That does not apply to any 
outside buildings but to any Government-owned buildings, and 
“in buildings rented for use as offices at places where, in his 
judgment, it would be in the public interest to do so.” 

Mr. KING. I would have no objection to an amendment 
which would provide that they may lease for a longer period 
than one year buildings such as are authorized now for govern- 
mental use; that is, residences for the ambassadors and for the 
ministers, and offices for the consular agents; that is, an office 
wherever any consular agent is found. I have no objection at 
all to that. But I do object to the Government of the United 
States assuming the obligation of furnishing all of the con- 
sular agents and diplomatic agents abroad residences, and heat, 
and light, and if we require the Government to do that for one 
the obligation will rest upon the Government to furnish for all. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let me call the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that this does not impose any obligation 
upon the Government. 

Mr. KING. But it may be done. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Furthermore, they can only 
furnish these quarters in buildings rented by the Government 
for offices. They can not go out in independent buildings and 
rent an independent residence. 

Mr. KING. But this is what will happen in a small town. 
The office need be only one room, but they will rent a residence 
in connection with it, and use one or two rooms in the residence 
for offices, and the residue for housing the employees. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, we would not tolerate 
that, and I do not believe the Senator thinks they would do it. 
That would be clearly violative of the purpose of the lnw. I 
Will ask the Senator if he will not withdraw his point of order. 
It is nearly 2 o'clock now, and I will let him examine this 
amendment and see if he can not suggest some change that will 
properly meet his ideas, because I do think it is quite important 
that we should have some action along these lines, 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator, and the only point I 
have in mind is to guard the Goyernment, and not permit any 
unfair proceedings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator withdraw 
the nmendment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
porarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is withdrawn. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
Was, under the subhead “Mixed Claims Commission, United 
States and Germany,” on page 22, line 20, before the word 
claims,“ to strike out“ mixed,” so as to read: 


Yor the expenses of determining the amounts of claims against Ger- 
many by the Mixed Claims Commission established under the agreement 
‘concluded between the United States and Germany on August 10, 1922, 
for the determination of the amount to be paid by Germany in satisfac- 
tion of the financial obligations of Germany under the treaty concluded 
between the Governments of the United States and Germany on August 
125, 1021, for the expenses of determining the amounts of claims against 
‘Austria and Hungary by the Tripartite Claims Commission established 
under the agreement concluded between the United States and Austria 
and Hungary on November 26, 1024, for the determination of the 
amount to be paid by Austria and Hungary in satisfaction of the finan- 
cial obligations of Austria and Hungary under the treaties concluded 
between the Governments of the United States and Austria on August 
24, 1921, and between the Governments of the United States and Hun- 
gary on August 20, 1921, and/or the treatics of St. Germain-en-Layo 
and Trianon, respectively, including the expenses which under the 
terms of such agreement of August 10, 1922, and the agreement of 
November 26, 1924, are chargeable in part to the United States; and 
the expenses of an agency of the United States to perform all necessary 
services in connection with the preparation of claims and the presenta- 
tion thereof before said mixed and tripartite commissions, including 
salaries of an agent and necessary counsel and other assistants and em- 


I withdraw the amendment tem- 
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ployees, rent in the District of Columbia, contingent expenses, traveling 
expenses and per diem in lieu of subsistence (and the Secretary of 
State may allow per diem in leu of subsistence for foreign travel at not 
to exceed $8), and such other expenses in the United States and else- 
where as the President may deem proper, $140,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Title 11 
Department of Justice, office of the Attorney General,” on page 
27, at the end of Tine 2, to strike out “ $946,440" and insert 
“ $959,240," and at the end of line 3 to strike out “ $980,440 ~ 
and insert $993,240," so as to make the paragraph read: 


Salaries: For Attorney General, $15,000; Solicitor General, $10,006; 
Assistant to the Attorney General, $9,000; and other personal services 
in the District of Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 
1023, including the Solicitors of the State, Treasury, Commerce, and 
Labor Departments, the Solicitor of Internal Revenue, and the offices 
forces of the Solicitors of the Treasury, Commerce, and Labor Depart- 
ments, $959,240; in all, $003,240. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Marshals, 
district attorneys, clerks, and other expenses of United States 
courts,” on page 36, line 12, after the name “ District of Colum- 
bla,“ to strike out “ $3,400,000" aud insert “ $3,500,000," so as 
to read: 

For salaries, foes, and expenses of United States marshals and their 
doputies, Including services rendered in behalf of the United States or 
otherwise, services in Alaska in collecting evidence for the United 
States whon so specially directed by the Attorney General, and mainte- 
nance, alteration, repair, and operation of motor-driven passenger- 
carrying vehicles used in connection with the transaction of the official 
business of the United States marshal for the District of Columbia, 
$3,600,000, including not to exceed $3,500 for the purchase of a motor- 
driven passenger-carrying van for the official use of the office of the 
United States marshal for the southern district of New York in the 
transportation of prisoners, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 40, line 21, to strike ont 
“ $65,000” and insert “ 889,000,“ so as to read: 


For the purchase of Jaw books, including the exchange thereof, for 
United States judges, district attorneys, and other judicial officers, in- 
cluding the libraries of the nine United States circuit courts of appeals, 
for the purchase of the Federal Reporter and continuations thereto as 
issued, to be expended under the direction of the Attorney General: 
Provided, That such books shall in all cases be tranemitted to their 
successors in office; all books purchased thereunder to be marked 
plainly, “ The property of the United States,” $89,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to return to page 22 
for a moment. As I understand it, the bill is being read for 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
to be considered first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will have an op- 
portunity to offer any amendment after the committee amend- 
ments shall have been acted upon, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I intended to discuss an item on page 32 
for a few moments at this time. I have just been informed 
that the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] will begin his 
speech on the Italian debt settlement at 2 o'clock, having already 
given notice to that effect, and I ask that this matter may go 
Over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
page 32. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; but I intend to offer an amendment 
to strike out some language there. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator can do that after 
the committee amendments have been acted upon. 

Mr. McK BLLAR. I understand. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


Ide PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement of the 
indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United States of 
America, which is as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the settlement of the Indebtedness of the 
Kingdom of Italy to the United States of America made by the World 
War Foreign Debt Commission and approved by the President upon 
the terms and conditions as set forth in Sonate Document No. 3, Sixty- 
ninth Congress, first session, Is hereby approved in general terms as 
follows; 


The cominittee amendments are 


There is no amendment on 
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The amount of the indebtedness to be funded, after allowing for cer- Whereas Italy desires to fund said indebtedness to the United States, 


tain cash payments made by Italy, is $2,042,000,000, which has been 


computed as follows: 
Obligations taken for cash ad- 


vanced by Treasury . $1, 648, 034, 050.90 
Acerned and unpaid Mterest at 


4 par cent per annum to 
TNE ba A) yb SOR ee 251, 846, 654. 79 
—̃ä — ͤ—y— —ů—ů— $1, 899, 880, 705. 69 
Akerued interest at 3 per cent per annum from 
Dec. 15, 1022; to June 16. 19282 „%47 142, 491, 052. 93 


2, 042, 371, 758. 62 
Leduct payments made on account of 
principal since Dec. 15, 1922. $164, 852. 94 
Interest on principal payments at 3 
per cent per annum to June 15, 7, 429.3 


172, 292. 28 


Total net indebtedness as of June 15, 1925-_ 2, 042, 199, 465. 34 
To be puid in cash upon execution of agreement 199, 466. 34 


Total indebtedness to be funded into bonds. 2, 042, 000, 000. 00 

The principal of the bonds shall be pald in annual installments on 
June 15 of euch yedr up to and including June 15, 1987, on a fixed 
schedule, subject to the right of the Kingdom of Italy to postpone such 
payments falling due after June 15, 1930, for two years, such post- 
poned payment to bear Interest at the rate of 4½ per cent per annum. 
The amount of the annual principal Installment during the first five 
years shall be $5,000,000, The amount of the principal installment due 
the sixth year shall be $12,100,000, the subsequent annual principal 
installinents increasing until in the sixty-second year of the debt- 
funding period the final principal installment shall be $79,400,000, the 
aggregate principal installments being equal to the total principal of 
the Indebtedness to be funded into bonds, 

The Kingdom of Italy shall have the right to pay off additional 
amounts of principal of the bonds on June 15 and December 15 of any 
year upon 90 days’ advance notice. 

The bonds to be issued shall bear no interest until June 15, 1930, 
and thereafter sball bear interest at the rate of one-eighth of 1 per 
cent per annum from June 15, 1930, to June 15, 1940; at the rate of 
one-fourth of 1 per cent per annum from June 15, 1940, to June 15, 
1950; at the rate of one-balf of 1 per cent per anunm from June 15, 
1050, to June 15, 1900; at the rate of three-fourths of 1 per cent per 
aunum from June 15, 1960, to June 15, 1970; at the rate of 1 per cent 
per annum from June 15, 1970, to Juno 15, 1080; and ut the rate of 
2 per cent per annum after June 15, 1980, all payable semiannually on 
June 15 and December 15 of each year. 

Any payment of interest or principal may be made nt the option of 
the Kingdom of Italy in any United States Government obligations 
issued after April 6, 1917, such obligations to be taken at par and 
accrued interest. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Mr, President, I suggest the 


Bayard. Fernald Lenroot Sackett 
Bingham Ferris McKellar Sheppard 
Blease Fletcher McKinley Shipstead 
Borah Frazier MeLean Shortridge 
Bratton George McNary Simmons 
Brookhart Gillett Mayfleld Smith 
Broussard Glass Means Smoot 
Bruce Goft Metcalf Stanfield 
Butler Hale Moses Stephens 
Cameron Harreld Norris Swanson 
Capper Harris Nye Trammell 
Caraway Howell Oddie Tyson 
Copeland Johnson Overman Walsh 
Couzens Jones, Wash. Pepper Warren 
Curtis Kendrick Phipps Watson 
Dale Keyes Pine Wiliams 
Deneen King Reed, Pa. Willis 
Edge ta F Follette Robinson, Ark. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that there may be printed 
in the Recorn the agreement made on the 14th day of November, 
1925, at the city of Washington, District of Columbia, between 
the Kingdom of Italy, party of the first part, and the United 
States of America, party of the second part. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 

The agreement is as follows: 

Agreement made the 14th day of November, 1925, at the city of Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, between the Kingdom of Italy, herein- 
after culled Italy, party of the first part, and the United States of 
America, hereinafter called the United States, party of the second 
part 
Whereas Italy Is indebted to the United States as of June 15, 1925, 

upon obligations in the aggregate principal amount of $1,647,869,197.96, 

together with interest accrued and unpaid thereon; and 


both principal and interest, through the issue of bonds to the United 
States, and the United States is Prepared to accept bonds from Italy 
upon the terms hereinafter set forth ; 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises and of the mutual 
covenants herein coutained, it is agreed as follows: 

1. Amount of indebtedness: The amount of indebtedness to be funded, 
after allowing for certain cash payments made or to be made by Italy 
is $2,042,000,000, which has been computed as follows: 


Obligations taken for cash ad- 


vyaneed hy Treasury- $1, 648, 034, 050. 90 


Accrued and unpaid interest 
at 4% per cent per annum 
Deer Ty t0sS 251, 846, 654, 79 
— —— $1, 899, 880, 705, 69 
Accrued interest at 3 per cent ber annum from 
Dee. 15, 1922, toune 18, 1920 saaana 2, 491, 052. 93 


2. 002 „371, 758. 62 


Deduct payments made on account of 


principal since Dec, 14, 192222 $164, 582. 94 
Interest on principal DAVAT at 3 
102 cent per aunum ty June 15, 
1 TT 7, 439. 34 
— 172, 292, 28 


5. 25, 042, 199, 400. 31 
199, 466. 34 


Total Indebtedness to be funded into bonds- 2, 042 „000, 000. 00 

2. Payment: In order to provide for the payment of the fnitebted- 

ness thus to be funded Italy will issue to the United States at par 

bonds of Italy in the aggregate principal amount of $2,012,000,000, 

dated June 15, 1925, and maturing serially on the scveral dates and 
in the amounts fixed in the following schedule: 


r 


June 1 
g2 


Total net indebtedness aè of June 15, 192 
To be paid in cash upon execution of ugrocment 


June 15— 


$29, 600, 000 
40, 500, 000 
41, 500, 000 
32, 80 ODO 
BB, 500, 000 
34, 500, 000 
25, 500, 000 

26, 500, 000 

38, 000, 000 

500, 000 

41, 500, 060 

43, 500, 000 

44, 500, 000 

46, 000, 000 

47, 500, 000 

49, 000, 000 

50, DOD, 000 

52, COU, 00 

54, 000, 000 


5, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 
5, 000, 600 
5, 000, GOO 
. 12, 100, 000 
12, 200, 000 


0400 600 
, 500, 000 
, 200, 000 


1 
300, GUO 1 
800. 000 1 
400, 000 1 
1 
1 


12 


„60, DUL 
, GOO, OHO. f 
. 300, O06 11 


— 2 — he 


19, 000. 000 1677 56, 000, 000 
19, 600, 009 1978 50, 000, 000 
20, 000, ODU 19079. 61, 000, 000 
20, 600, 000 1980 62. 000, 000 

21, 200, 000 1981 84, 000, GOO 
22. 000, 000 195: 67, 000, 000 

. 23, 000, 000 1983.. 69, 000, 000 
23, RUO, 000 1084... 72, 000, 000 

24. 600, 090 1985 74. 060, 000 
25, 400, 000 1986__ 77, 000; 900 

26, 500, 900 18888 79, 400, 000 


27, 300,000 — 
28, 500, 000 Total . 2, 042, 000, 000 
Provided, however, That Italy, at its option, upon not less than 90 
days’ advance notice to the United States, may postpone any payment 
On account of principal falling due as hereinabove provided, after 
June 15, 1930, to any subsequent June 15 or December 15 not more 
than two years distant from its due date, but only on condition that 
in case Italy shall at any time exercise this option as to any payment 
of principal, the payment falling due in the second succeeding year 
can not be postponed at all unless and until the payments of prin- 
cipal due two years and one year previous thereto shall actually have 
been made. All such postponed payments of principal shall bear in- 
terest at the rate of 4% per cent per annum payable semiannually. 

3. Form of bond: All bonds Issued or to be issucd hereunder to tho 
United States shall be payable to the Government of the United States 
of America or order, and shall be signed for Italy by its ambassador at 
Washington or by its other duly authorized representative. The bonds 
shall be substantially in the form set forth in the exhibit hereto an- 
nexed and marked “ Exhibit A,” and shall be Issued in 62 pieces, with 
maturities and in denominations as herein above set forth, and shall 
bear no interest until June 15, 1940, and thereafter shall bear interest 
at the rate of one-cighth of 1 per cent per annum from June 15, 1930, 
to June 15, 1940; at the rate of one-fourth of 1 per cent per annum 
from June 15, 1940, to June 15, 1950; at the rate of one-balf of 1 per 
cent per annum from June 15, 1950, to June 15, 1960; at the rate of 
three-fourths of 1 per cent per aunum from June 15, 1960, to June 15, 
1970; at the rate of 1 per cent per annum from June 15, 1970, to 
June 15, 1980; and at the rate of 2 per cent per annum after June 15, 
1980, all payable senrvinnnually on June 16 and December 15 of cach 
year, 

4. Method of payment: All bonds issued or to be issued hereunder 
shall be payable, as to both principal and interest, in United States 
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gold coin of the present standard of value, or, at the option of Italy, 
upon not less than 30 days' advance notice to the United States, in 
any obligations of the United States issued after April 6, 1917, to be 
taken at par and accrued interest to the date of payment hereunder. 

All payments, whether in cash or in obligations of the United States, 
to be made by Italy on account of the principal of or interest on any 
bonds issued or to be issued hereunder and held by the United States 
shall be made at the Treasury of the United States in Washington, or, 
at the option of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, at 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York; and if in cash, shall be made 
in funds immediately available on the date of payment, or if in obliga- 
tions of the United States, shall be in form acceptable to the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States under the general regulations of 
the Treasury Department governing transactions in United States ob- 
ligations, 

5. Exemption from taxation: The principal and interest of all bonds 
issucd or to be issued hereunder shall be paid without deduction for, 
and shall be exempt from, acy and all taxes or other public dues, 
present or future, inyposed by or under authority of Italy or any po- 
litical or local taxing authority within Italy, whenever, so long as, and 
to the extent that beneficial ownership is in (a) the Government of the 
United States, (b) a person, firm, or association neither domiciled nor 
ordinarily resident in Italy, or (e) a corporation not organized under 
the laws of Italy. 

6. Payments before maturity: Italy, at Its option, on June 15 or 
December 15 of any veur, upon not less than 90 days’ advance notice 
to the United States, may make advance payments in amounts of $1,000 
or multiples thereof on account of the principal of any bonds issued 
or to be issued hereunder and held by the United States. Any such 
advance payments shall be applied to the principal of such bonds as 
may be indicated by Italy at the time of the payment. 

7. Exchange for marketable obligations: Italy will issue to the 
United States nt any time, or from time to time, at the request of the 
Sceretary of the Treasury of the United States, in exchange for any or 
all of the bonds issued hereunder and held by the United States, 
definitive engraved bonds, in form suitable for sale to the public, in 
such amounts and denominations as the Scerctary of the Treasury of 
the United States may request, in bearer form, with provision for 
registration as to principal, and/or in fully registered form, and other- 
wise on the same terms and conditions as to dates of issue and ma- 
turity, rate or rates of interest, if any, exemption from taxation, pay- 
wont in obligations of the United States issued after April 6, 1917, 
and the like as the bonds surrendered on such exchange. Italy will 
deliver definitive engraved bonds to the United States in accordance 
herewith within six months of receiving notice of any such request 
from the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, and pending 
the delivery of the definitive engraved bonds will deliver, at the request 
of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, temporary bonds 
or interim receipts in form satisfactory to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States within 30 days of the receipt of such re- 
guest, all without expense to the United States. The United States, 
before offering any such bonds or interim receipts for sale in Italy, 
will first offer them to Italy for purchase at par and accrued interest, 
if any, and Italy shall likewise have the option, In Heu of issuing any 
such bonds or interim receipts, to make advance redemption, at par 
and accrued Interest, t any, of a corresponding principal amount of 
bonds issued hereunder and held by the United States. Italy agrees 
that the definitive engraved bonds called for by this paragraph shal 
contain all such provisions, and that it will cause to be promulgated 
all such rules, regulations, and orders as shall be deemed necessary or 
desirable by the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States in order 
to facilitate the sale of the bonds in the United States, in Italy, or 
elsewhere, and that if requested by the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States it will use its good offices to secure the listing of the 
bonds on such stock exchanges as the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States may specify, 

8. Cancellation and surrender of obligations: Upon the execution 
of this agreement the delivery to the United States of the principal 
amount of bonds of Italy to be issued hereunder, together with satis- 
factory evidence of authority for the execution of this agreement by 
the representative of Italy and for the execution of the bonds to be 
issued hereunder, the United States will cancel and surrender to Italy 
at the Treasury of the United States in Washington the obligations 
of Italy held by the United States. 

9. Notices: Any notice, request, or consent under the hand of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States shall be deemed and 
taken as the notice, request, or consent of the United States, and shall 
be sufficient if delivered at the embassy of Italy at Washington or 
at the office of the Ministry of Finance at Rome; and any notice, 
request, or election from or by Italy shall be sufficient if delivered 
to the American embassy at Rome or to the Secretary of the Treasury 
at the Treasury of the United States in Washington. The United 
States in its discretion may waive any notice required hereunder, but 
any such waiver shall be in writing and shall not extend to or affect 
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any subsequent notice or impair any right of the United States to 
require notice hereunder. 

10, Compliance with legal requirements: Italy represents and agrees 
thut the execution and delivery of this agreement have in all respects 
been duly authorized and that all acts, conditions, and legal formali- 
ties which should have been completed prior to the making of this 
agreement have been completed as required by the laws of Italy and 
in conformity therewith. 

11. Coumterparts: This agreement shall be executed in two 
counterparts, each of which shall have the force and effect of an original. 

In witness whereof Italy has caused this agreement to be executed 
on its behalf by Gluseppe Volpi di Misurata, its plenipctentiary at 
Washington, thereunto duly authorized, subject, however, to ratitiea- 
tion in Italy, and the United States has likewise caused tliis agree- 
ment to be executed on its behalf by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
as chairman of the World War Foreign Debt Commission, with the 
approval of the President, subject, uowever, to the approval of Con- 
gress, pursuant to the act of Congress approved February 9, 1922, 
as amended by the act of Congress approved February 28, 1923, and 
as further amended by the act of Congress approved January 21, 
1925, all on the day and year first above written. 

Tire KINGDOM or ITALY, 
By Giuserre VOLPI DI MISURATA, 
THE UNirep STATES OF ANERICA, 
(For the World War Foreign Debt Commission) 
By A. W. MELLON, 
Seerctary of the Treasury and Chairman of the Commission. 

Approved: 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, President. 


Exmiurr A 
(Form of bond) 


TUE KINGDOM OF ITALY 
$ No. 

The Kingdom of Italy, bereinafter called Italy, for value received. 
promises to pay to the Government of the United States of America, 
hereinafter called the United States, or order, on June 15, 19—, the 
sum of dollars ($ ), and to pay interest upon said prin- 
cipal sum after June 15, 1930, at the rate of one-eighth of 1 per cent 
per annum from June 15, 1930, to June 15, 1940; at the rute of onc- 
fourth of 1 per cent per annum from June 15, 1940, to June 15, 1950; 
at the rate of one-half of 1 per cent per annum from June 15, 1950, 
to June 15, 1960; at the rate of three-fourths of 1 per cent per an- 
num from June 15, 1960, to June 15, 1970; at the rate of 1 per cent 
per annum from June 15, 1970, to June 15, 1980; and at the rate of 
2 per cent per annum after June 15, 1980, all payable semiannually 
on the 15th day of December and June in exch year. This bond is 
payable as to both principal and interest in gold coin of the United 
States of America of the present standard of value, or, at the option 
of Italy, upon not less than 30 days’ advance notice to the United 
States, in any obligations of the United States issued after April 6, 
1917, to be taken at par and accrued interest to the date of payment 
hereunder, 

This bond is payable as to both principal and interest without de- 
duction for, and is exempt from, any and all taxes and other publie 
dues, present or future, imposed by or under authority of Italy or 
any political or local taxing authority within Italy whenever, so long 
as, and to the extent that beneficial ownership is in (a) the Govern- 
ment of the United States, (b) a person, firm, or. association neither 
domiciled nor ordinarily resident in Italy, or (c) a corporation not 
organized under the laws of Italy. This bond is payable as to both 
principal and interest at the Treasury of the United States In Wash- 
ingtou, D. C., or at the option of the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States at the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 

This bond is issued pursuant to the provisions of paragraph 2 of 
an agreement dated November 14, 1925, between Italy and the United 
States, to which agreement this bond is subject and to which reference 
is hereby made. 

In witness whereof, Italy has caused this bond to be executed 
in its behalf by its ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary at 
Washington, thereunto duly authorized, as of June 15, 1928. 

Tue Kinepom or ITALY, 


Hy „ 
Anibassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate und as a member of the World War 
Foreign Debt Commission since it was created in 1922, it is 
my duty to explain to the Senate the various economic and 
financial considerations that lie as the basis of the six debt 
settlements that are now before you for your approval. As 
a member of the commission, I am prepared to answer gues- 
tions and to explain what occurred during the course of its 
negotiations with the several countries. I am quite willing 
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to do so. The commission, or I as a member of it, has no 
secrets to concent from the Senate of the United States. 

The first settlement up for discussion is the settlement with 
Italy. While I know that there are Senators on both sides 
of the Chamber who wish to ask questions regarding economic 
and fnancinl conditions in Italy, the attitude of the com- 
mission in its negotiations with the Italian commission and 
the various features of the settlement, if they will be good 
enough to allow me to present the settlement in full first, I 
feel confident that most of their questions will haye been 
answered before they are asked. I, therefore, respectfully 
request that I be not interrupte until I have concluded my 
remarks. I shall then be glad to yield to any Senator. 

Tt is necessary for me to review only briefly the circum- 
stances under which the loans were made to foreign govern- 
ments. No loans were made prior to our entry into the war 
on April 6. 1917. It was in the first week of April that 
President Wilson, speaking in the House of Representatives, 
as a representative of the American people, pledged to our 
aliies “onr lives and our fortunes, everything that we are 
and everything that we have.” It was at once realized that 
we would be unable to send soldiers to Europe in substantial 
numbers for months. We had not anticipated the war; we 
had nat wished it; we had not prepared for it. Our first 
contribution to fhe eominon cause could be only money. Our 
aliies bad already nearly exhausted their resources. Further 
sums were needed chiefly to enable them to continue to 
finance their purchases of foodstuffs and munitions in this 
country. 

Let me recall to you the words of my distinguished col- 
Jeacue, Senator Sraatons, of North Carolina, then chairman 
of the Finance Committee, discussing the first Liberty loan. 
In addressing the Senate on April 17, 1917. he said (Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 65th Cong., ist sess., vol. 55, p. 747): 


Mr. President, we have not the men to send over there at present to 
help fight our battles; our Navy possibly can be of but very little use 
in present conditions, Tt will he long, weary months of waiting before 
we shall be able to render much assistance to our allies in the leid. 
The help this bill offers is an earnest and a guaranty which carries 
hope and assurance of greater assistance and helpfulness in the future. 
It will assure them that in this great cause we stand ready to risk life 
and fortune. Let us do this heartily, cordially, unanimously, and 
without hesitation; let us do it in the spirit of men who thoroughly 
understand and comprehend the great cause in which we are fighting, 
the grent thing that we are undertaking, and who ure entering Into it 
without thought of profits, without thought of financial loss, without 
thought of the bodily discomfort, without thought of the sacrifice but 
ready and willing to make every sacrifice. 


Senator McCumber, of North Dakota, later chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, made the following state- 
ment in discussing a subsequent Liberty loan (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recoxp, 65th Cong., Ist sess., vol. 55, p. 700): 


While we are recognizing that we are putting $7,000,000,000 into 
the battic, we must not fail to recognize that we are not ns yet putting 
in a single one of our American soldiers, while blood is being ponred 
out by our allies in unstinted measure. „ It is probably true 
that more than a quurter of a milion men are going down to death or 
are being wounded or captured every mouth during the contest. There- 
fore while they ure suffering to thut extent, we ought to be mighty 
literal in the expenditure of money when we enn take no part in the 
reali battle, which to-day js the battle of the American people. 


I find that I myself, when the first Liberty loan was before 
the Senate, said (Concresstoxat Reconrp, Göth Cong., Ist sess., 
vol. 55, p. 762 


The $3,000,600,000 which we are proposing to raise by a bond issue 
for the purpose of advancing it to the Allies, I belleve, Mr. President, 
will all be repaid; but if it should not be, or If not one penny of it is 
returned, I wish to say now that every penny of it will be expended 
for the defense of the principles in which we belicve and which we 
entered the waor to uphold. Mr. President, I think that every dollar 
that will be expended under the provisions of this bill, if it Is ex- 
pended honestly, will be for the benellt of the United States, whether 
spent by us or by the Allies. 


Aad the distinguished Senator from Iowa, in referring to the 
first Liberty lonn, stid (Coxanzsszoxal Recorp, 635th Cong., Ist 
Sess., vol. 55, p. 757): 

I am perfectly willing to give to any of the allied nations the money 
which they need to carry on our war, for it Is our war. I would give 
It to them Just us freely as I would vote to equlp an army or to maln- 
tain a navy of our own; but I shrink from the consequences that will, 
in all human probability, flow from the course whlch is Suggested in 
this bil, * * © T should Iiko to give to the allicd nations $3,000,- 
006,000 if they need the contribution, with never a thought of its re- 
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payment at any time or under any circumstances; I should like to 
give that or whatever sum may be thought needed as our donation 
to one phase of our own war, but E fear that in the years to come 
that fact that the United States has In its possession bonds of these 
grent countries, which when they emerge from the war will all be 
hankrupt, will create an embarrassment from which the men of these 
times will find it difficult to osenpe. 1 think it will cost us more to 
take those bonds and to hold them against these governments than it 
would enst us to give the money, with a generous and patriotic spirit, 
to do something which for the time being, for the moment, we are 
unable to do with our own Army and our own Navy. 


Those of us who were here in 1917-18 know how we felt 
then, There was no thought of commercial loans or of invest- 
ment of our resources in the bonds of our allies. We were 
bound together in a common cause; money was all we had to 
give and we gave it freely. It was, of course, expected that 
if we won the war that some day in some way all obligations 
of foreign governments which we received for the sums ad- 
vanced would be honored and adjusted. 

The greater part of the sums advanced by the United States 
was adyanced prior to the armistice. After the armistice, but 
prior to the conclusion of peace, We continued to muke advances 
largely to permit our allies to complete contracts in the United 
States and to purchase food from this country. In addition 
sales of our surplus supplies were made to European govern- 
ments on credit, part going to some of the new smaller nations 
in the form of relief. Relief was also extended through the 
American Relief Administration and the United States Grain 
Corporation. 

At the end of the war Europe was in a state of financial 
chaos; none of our debtors could have paid even the interest 
on their obligations had we demanded it. The world was con- 
fronted with problems of economic and financial readjustment 
such as it has never faced before. Recovery came but slowly. 
It is only within the past year, eight years after the armistice, 
that there has been any real hope for progress in the adjust- 
ment of interallied debts. 

It is not necessary for me here to go into the history of 
the creation of the World War Foreign Debt Commission, its 
first attempts to bring about adjustments of the debts, or to 
discuss the terms of the British and other settlements already 
approved by Congress. It was recognized by Congress that 
the adjustment of the debts of European countries was a 
question to be intrusted to experts and that the questions in- 


volved were economic aud financial and not political. The 
commission was created by the act of February 9, 1922. The 


original commission was made up of Mr. Mellon, Secretary 
of the Treasury, as chairman; Mr. Hughes, Secretary of 
State; Mr. Hoover, Secretary of Commerce; Congressman 
Burton, from Ohio; and myself. On February 28, 1923, before 
the British settlement had been finally accepted, but after the 
negotiations liad been practically concluded, the membership 
of the commission was increased to eight, and three prominent 
and well-qualified Democrats were appointed to the commis- 
sion by President Harding. Congressman ,Crisp, of Georgia, 
a practical American of a family notable in American publie 
life and long a distinguished Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; former Congressman Richard Olney, of Boston, a 
successful wool merchant of broad vision; and Edward N. Hur- 
ley, of Chicago, formerly chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, at one time chairman of the Shipping Board, and 
one of President Wilson's trusted advisers at the Peace Con- 
ference at Paris, were the new members added to the com- 
mission. And I may say to the Democratic side of this body 
that no members of the commission have been more loyal, 
none have worked harder, and none have been more con- 
scientious in the performance of their duty than the threo 
gentlemen to whom I have just referred. No thought of 
polities or of party has ever entered into their consideration 
of the dificult problems before the commission. Serving with- 
out compensation, they have put forth their best efforts and 
joined whole-heartedly with the other members of the commis- 
sion in their endeayor as representatives of the American 
people, the American taxpayer, to bring to successful con- 
clusions the various negotiations the commission has tunder- 
taken. 

Sinee the Inst session of Congress the commission hag 
negotiated and concluded settlements with the following coun- 
tries: Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Esthonla, Italy, Latvin, and 
Rumania. Dach settlement was approved by the President 
nud received practically the unanimous approval of the press 
throughout the country. The people of the United States have 
confidence in the World War Foreign Debt Commission and 
in its chairman, the Secretary of the Trensury. Above all, 
they haye confidence in the integrity and judgment of Calvin 
Coolidge. They know that his approval of the work of tho 
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commission means that the interests of the American tax- 
payer have been safeguarded so far as it is humanly possible 
to safeguard them and that the settlements arrived at are the 
best that could be effected, 

How has the commission gone about its work? It is 
axiomatic that no country can pay sums in excess of its 
capacity of payment, its capacity to save and transfer sums 
of money abroad to its creditors. It must also be accepted 
without argument that no nation has exactly the same capacity 
of payment as another. What a nation can pay is a difficult 
question of business judgment. Armed with detailed studies 
of economic and financial conditions of each debtor country, 
the commission, aided by its experts, has endeavored to weigh 
the various factors. The commission has always felt, how- 
ever, that it is essential thut the principal of the amounts 
owed to us should be repaid. This is important, so that each 
debtor may be able to say that it has paid in full what it 
owes and so that the United States may be in position to 
state that the sums lent have been returned, In negotiating 
the British settlement it was found necessary to extend the 
period of puyment to 62 years so us to enable Great Britain 
to repay the entire amount loaned. This period so estab- 
lished has been followed in subsequent settlements. Varia- 
tions in the capacity of payment of our several debtors have 
been recognized in adjustments of the rates of interest to be 
paid on the funded debt and in some instances in modifica- 
tions of the principal payments in the earlier years. 

The settlement with Great Britain was the first example of 
the application of the principle of capacity to pay. Repayment 
of the principal over a period of 62 years, with interest at 3 
per cent for the first 10 years and 3½ per cent thereafter, rep- 
resented the commission's estimate of what Great Britain was 
able to do. Three years have elapsed since that settlement 
Was approved by Congress. I think that it is safe to say that 
if the same question were to be considered to-day by the com- 
mission a similar settlement would result. 

Mr. Mellon in a recent statement called attention to another 
important element in the debt negotiations: 


It is the rule that a debtor can not prefer one ereditor over another, 
The debtor must treat all creditors alike. On the other hand, the 
creditor has the option of treating each of its debtors separately. -It 
may insist on payment in full from one, give time to another, and 
cancel the indebtedness of a third, and no one of the three debtors 
has a right to complain of the treatment accorded the other. There 
follows from the foregoing that England, which is also a creditor of 
many nations who are debtors to us, has the right to Insist that no 
debtor of it pay us more in proportion than England receives. The 
debtor nation may not discriminate between its two creditors. It has 
been frequently stated in Parliament that England has no just cause 
of complaſut if the United States settles with one of its debtors on 
terms casier than those accorded England, As a matter of fact, Eng- 
Jand itself in dealing with its European debtors has made settlements 
more favorable to one than to another. I want to be clear that the 
British-American settlement is one based on capacity to pay, and not 
a fixed formula to which all others, irrespective of capacity, must 
conform, and that a creditor Is free to settle with its debtors as it 
may choose, 5 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have usked not to be interrupted, because I 
am quite sure it will tuke me the remainder of the day to con- 
clude my remarks. At their conclusion I shall be glad to an- 
swer any questions, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as Great Britain was plainly 
the strongest of our debtors, the commission has taken the 
position that each nation must settle on the British terms or 
demonstrate to the Commission why it is unable to do so; that 
is, the burden of proof is put on the debtor country to show 
why it is unable to meet the full British terms. 

In considering the terms of the Italian settlement and the 
material and data I am about to present to you, do not fail to 
bear in mind the position of the Senate. We are not negoti- 
ators. We are not called upon to discuss pre and con what 
we would or could haye done had we been charged with 
negotiuting the agreement. Under the terms of the statute an 
impartial body of experts is created to negotiate and conclude 
settlements upon a basis it believes to be just. The settlement 
is then submitted to the President for his approval, and if ap- 
proved is sent by him to Congress for ratification. The Italian 
settlement, unanimously approved by the entire commission 
and by the President, has already been ratified by the House of 
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Representatives. Unless the Senate believes that the commis- 
sion, sitting as experts, clearly came to the wrong conclusion, 
the settlement should be approved. 

And do not permit yourselves to be led astray from the 
issue before us. We are not concerned with Italy’s internal 
or European politics. Mr. Mussolini's aspirations for the 
Italian people have nothing to do with the question we are 
called upon to decide. We are concerned solely with a busi- 
ness problem—an international business question. Looking at 
the facts, the economic and financial elements jn Italy as they 
now are, and as they are likely to be for the coming years, does 
the settlement urrived at represent a fair effort on the part 
of Italy to meet her obligations to the United States and its 
citizens? That is all we are required to decide. And so I 
beg of you, do not be led afield by fervent criticisms attucking 
Mr. Mussolini, the Facisti and their policies. It is my earnest 
hope that there will be no Senator who is so failing in his 
appreciation of the proper attitude toward another govern- 
ment that he will permit himself to attack on the floor of the 
Senate its policies and activities which in no way touch the 
United States. In discussing the affairs of a foreign govern- 
ment we should not lack the courtesy and respect which we 
expect of the representatives of that government in discussing 
the affairs of the United States. 

Although the commission shortly after its creation in 1922 
asked Italy to send representatives to this country to nego- 
tate a settlement of its indebtedness and although Italy in 
July, 1922, notified this country that it was about to send such 
representatives, no active steps looking toward a negotiation 
of a settlement were undertaken by Italy until the summer 
of 1925. Late in June and early in July last year preliminary 
conferences were held with Mr. di Martino, the Italian ambassa- 
dor, Mr. Mario Alberti, general manager and vice president of 
Credito Italiano, a large Italian bank, and M. Angelone, the 
Italian commercial attaché in the United States. The Italian 
representatives presented brief summaries of certain economic 
and financial data and discussed informally various bases for 
the settlement of the Italian debt. The experts of the Preas- 
ury, the State Department, and the Commerce Department con- 
ferred with the Italian representatives and outlined to them 
the various facts regarding Italy's capacity to pay which the 
commission felt Italy should furnish, In accordance with the 
original understanding and knowing the commission's require- 
ments, the Italian ambassador, Mr. Alberti, and the commer- 
cial attaché returned to Italy to assemble the information 
required. Early in November the Italian Debt Commission, 
headed by Count Volpi, the Italian Minister of Finance, and 
accompanied by numerous experts, came to the United States 
and entered into negotiations with the commission which re- 
sulted in the settlement before us. 

The Italian commission presented in a set of 23 documents 
most comprehensive data regarding the economic and financial 
conditions in Italy and particularly its capacity to pay and to 
transfer sums abroad, While these documents were being 
prepared in Italy, independent studies were carried on by the 
Treasury Department, the State Department, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, aud, at the request of the commission, an 
additional study was prepared by the Institute of Economics 
at Washington. The documents submitted by the Italians were 
carefully checked by the American commission and its experts 
and were compared with the independent studies prepared in 
this country. A subcommittee of the American commission, 
headed by me, met with the subcommittee of the Italian com- 
mission and their experts and examined in detail various 
features of the Italian situation. It was found that the two 
commissions did not differ substantially as to the essential 
facts. It was apparent that Italy was a country practically 
without natural resources; that she had no productive 
colonies; that her balance of trade always had been adverse 
and would continue to be adverse; that a large part of her 
territory was mountainous and that she did not possess soil 
enough to raise food sufficient to feed her fast growing popu- 
lation; that coal, iron, copper, cotton, and oil had to be im- 
ported; that water power, not yet fully developed, was her chief 
asset; that the standard of living of the Italian people and their 
taxable capacity were extremely low. 

The original principal of the Italian debt was $1,648,000,000, 
of which, roughly, $1,000,000,000 represented prearmistice ad- 
vances and $648,000,000 represented postarmistice advances, To 
the original principal of the debt was added interest at the 
rate of 444 per cent a year to December 15, 1922, the effective 
date of the British settlement, and at 3 per cent a year from 
December 15, 1922, to June 15, 1925, the effective date of the 
new settlement, making a new total funded debt, less certain 
cash payments of $2,042,000,000. The settlement provides for 
repayment of this new principal on the British-Americin basis, 
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except that during the first five years smaller payments are 
permitted, the balance being spread over the remainder of the 
period. To meet Italy's capacity to pay, interest rates during 
the period of the funding agreement, after the first five years, 
are fixed for successive 10-year periods at one-eighth of 1 per 
cent, one-fourth of 1 per cent, one-half of 1 per cent, three- 
fourths of 1 per cent, 1 per cent, and at 2 per cent for the last 
seven years. That in brief describes the terms of the Italian 
settlement. Without stopping to read the figures, I ask unan- 
imons consent to insert in the Recorp a schedule showing the 
total annual payments, both principal and interest, during the 
G2-year period. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Statement of amounts payable to the United States on account of the 
proposed refunding bonds to be issued by Italy 


Annual Interest | Annual princl-| Total annual Years 


Principal payments pal payments | payments 
$2,042,000,000 . ...-.-......4 85. 000,000 5,000,000 | 1926 
82,037,000, 000 5, 000, 000 5,000,000 | 1927 
$2,032,000,000__ 5, 000, 000 5,000,000 | 1928 
$2,027,000,000. 5, 009, 000 5,000,000 | 1929 
E AN I EEEREN PENON 5, 000, 000 5,000,000 | 1930 
32.017.000. 000 $2, 521. 250 12, 100, 000 14,621,250 | 1931 
9,004, 00.000 2, 506, 125 12, 200, 000 14,706, 125 1932 
81.02, 700,000 2, 450, 875 12,300, 000 14.770.875 1933 
$1,050,490,000. 2, 475, 500 12, 600, 000 15,075,500 | 1934 
$1,067,800,000. 14% 2,459, 750 13, 000, 000 15, 459,750 | 1935 
81.954.800. 00 76 2,443, 500 13, 500, 000 15, 943,500 | 1936 
$1,041,300,000_ 2,426, 625 14 200, 000 16,626,625 | 1937 
$1,027, 109,000. 2. 408, 875 14, 600, 000 17,008,875 | 19038 

B 2, 300, 625 15, 200, 000 17, 590,625 | ‘1939 
2, 371, 625 15, 800, 000 18, 171.625 1940 
4,703, 750 16, 400, 000 21, 108. 750 1041 
4,662,750 17, 000, 000 21,662,750 | 1942 
4, 620, 250 17, 600, 000 22,220, 1943 
4, 576, 250 18, 300; 000 22,876,250 | 1944 

vor) 4,530, 500 19, 000, 000 23, 530, 5001045 
4,483, 090 19, 600, 000 24,083,000 | 194 
4,434, 000 20, 000, 000 24,434,000 | 1047 
4, 384, 000 20, 600, 000 24,984,000 | 1948 
4, 332, 500 21, 200, 000 25, 532,500 | 1949 
4,279, 500 22, 000, 000 26,279,500 | 1950 
B, 449, 000 23, 000, 000 31,449,000 | 1951 
8, 334, 090 23, 800, 000 $2,134,000 | 1952 
8,215, 009 24, 600, 000 82. 818,000 1953 
8.002. 000 25, 490, 000 $3,492,000 1954 
7, 965, 000 26, 500, 000 84, 405, 000 1955 
7, 832, 500 27, 500, 000 35,332,500 | 1958 
7, 695, 000 28, 500, 000 36, 195,000 | 1957 
7, 552, 500 29, 600, 000 37, 152, 500 | 1958 
7, 404, 500 20, 500, 000 37,904,500 1959 
7.252.000 31, 500, 000 38, 752,000 | 1960 
10, 641, 750 32, 500, 000 43,141,750 | 1961 
10, 398, 000 33, 500, 000 43, 898,000 | 1962 
10, 146, 750 34, 500, 000 44, 646,750 | 1963 
9, 888, 000 35, 500, 000 45,388,000 | 1904 
0,621,750 36, 500,000 46,121,750 | 3965 
9, 348. 000 38. 000, 000 47,348,000 | 1966 
9, 063, 000 39, 500, 000 48, 663,000 | 1967 
8,766, 750 41, 500, 000 50, 206,750 | 1968 
8. 455, 500 43,500, 000 51,955, 500 | 1969 
8, 129, 250 44, 500, 000 52, 629,250 | 1970 
10,394,000 46,600,000 66,394,000 | 1971 
9, 4,000 47, £09,000 57,434,000 | 1972 
9,459,000 49, 000, 000 58,459,000 | 1973 
8, 969,000 50, 600, 000 69,469,000 | 1074 
8,404,000 52,000, 000 60,404,000 | 1975 
7,44, 000 54. 000, 000 61. 944,000 1976 
7, 404,000 66,000,000 63,404,000 | 1977 
6, 844, 000 50. 000, 000 65,844,000 | 1978 
6, 254,000 61,000, 000 67,254,060 | 1979 
5,44. 000 62,000. 000 67,044,000 | 1980 
10, 048, 000 fA, 000,000 74,048,000 | 1981 
8.768, 000 €7, 000, 000 75,768,000 | 1982 
7,428, 000 £9, 060, 000 28. 1083 
6,048, 000 72, 000, 000 1984 
4, 608, 000 74, 000, 000 1985 
3 000 77,000, 000 1985 
$79,400,000... 1 000 79, 400, 000 1987 


Mr. SMOOT. The Italian settlement is an excellent example 
of the application of the principle of “capacity to pax.“ If the 
commission had not adopted this sound business principle in the 
adjustment of our foreign debts, no settlement of the Italian 
debt would have been possible, and this country would not 
receive from Italy one cent in interest or principal on the sums 
loaned. 

I now ask unanimous consent to insert in the RECORD as 
part of my remarks a statement made by Secretary Mellon 
on Jauuary 4, 1926, before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives, discussing the six debt settle- 
ments now before Congress for approval, and referring par- 
ticularly to the Italian settlement. Although I will not take 
up the time of the Senate to read or quote various passages 
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from Mr. Mellon's statement. I commend it to the careful 
scrutiny of each of you who desires earnestly and seriously to 
consider the question now before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire the 
statement inserted in the Rxcorp? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
So ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, January 4, 1926. 

Statement of Secretary Mellon, chairman of the World War Foreign 
Debt Commission, to the Ways and Means Committee of the House. 

During the war the United States made loans to the Allies largely 
to assist them in purchases of supplies in the United States. The 
original loans bore interest at 3½ per cent, being the interest rate 
carried on the first Liberty loan issue. The rate was subsequently 
made 5 per cent. After the armistice the United States continued to 
make adivances to the Allies to complete their contracts in the United 
States and to purchase food and surplus war supplies from the United 
States. Rolfet was also extended to a number of the smaller nations 
largely born of the war. At the conclusion of the war period, the 
Treasury held the obligations of some 20 nations, in general payable 
on demand with interest at 6 per cent per annum. 

The world was in a state of financial disorder. No nation could 
have pald its debt had we demanded it. Most could not even pay the 
interest rate of 5 per cent called for by their obligations. Only with 
time and more settled conditions did possibility of adjustment arise. 

Reeognizing the fact that our debtors could not pay on demand, 
Congress originally authorized debt funding on not longer than a 25- 
year basis and at not less than 4½ per cent interest. Subsequently, 
when it was apparent that this basis of settlement was beyond the 
capacity of most of the debtors, the American Debt Commission was 
given general authority to recommend settlements to Congress. It ds 
us the expert body crented by Congress that we have presented our 
recommendations in the six cases now pending. 

Since foreign debt settlements do not seem to be clearly under- 
steod, I wish to mention some rather clemental facts. The obliga- 
‘tions held by the Treasury generally call for payment on demand 
and such payment can not be made. We must find practical terms, 


Without objection, it will be 


| Now if we are owed $62 and payment is made to-day, we receive 


the full’ value of our loan. If payment is made at the rate of $1 
a year for 62 years without interest, we would be conceding a part 
of the debt. What this concession amounts to can be variously 
estimated, depending on the rate of discount arbitrarily taken. If 
we use 4½ per cent, the present value of a $1 ammulty for 62 years 
is a little over $21; if we use 3 per cent, its present value is $28. 
If, however, instead of $1 a year for 62 years without interest we 
should charge interest at the cost of money to us, we get the full 
value of the loan, since we could borrow the $62 to-day, pay interest 
on the borrowing, and repay the principal as annuities are received. 
From the United States standpoint, therefore, the question of whether 
a particular settlement represents a reduction in the debt depends 
on whether the interest charged over the entire period of the agree- 
ment is less than the average cost to us of money during that 
period. The flexibility in debt settlements is found in the interest 
tate to be charged. 

The situation of each debtor nation is particular—that is, its 
capacity to pay is not the same as the capacity of some other 
nation. It has been felt by the Debt Commission, however, that 
repayment of principal is essential in order that the debtor might 
feel that it had paid its debt in full and that we might know that 
we had our capital returned to us. The commission felt, therefore, 
that no funding should be made which did not repay the principal, 
and thus we have malntuined the integrity of international obliga- 
tions, Adjustment to the capneity of each case is made in the 
interest to be paid over the period of the agreement. 

Great Britain was the first nation to recognize the desirability of 
putting its house in order, Great Britain owed some $4,600,000,000 
of principal and interest on its demand obligations. ‘The American 
Debt Commission recommended a settlement on the basis of principal 
payments over a 62-year period, with interest at the rate of 3 per cent 
per annum for the first 10 years and 3½ per cent thereafter. Congress 
has approved the settlement, Taking into account the current interest 
rate when the settlement was made, the British agreement does not 
represent payment in full. If we figure the present value of the 
settlement at 4% per cent, we canceled 20 per cent of the debt. The 
settlement was, however, entirely based on our estimation of Great 
Britain's capacity to pay. It is a precedent for the recognition of the 
principle of capacity to pay and is not a set formula to control other 
cases of substantially less capacity. 

It is the rule that a debtor can not prefer one creditor over another. 
The debtor must treat all creditors alike. On the other hand, the 
ereditor has the option of treating euch of its debtors separately. It 
may insist on payment in full from one, give time to another, and 
cancel the indebtedness of a third, aud no one of the three debtors 
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has a right to complain of the treatment accorded the other. There 
follows from the foregoing that England, which is also a creditor of 
many nations who are debtors to us, bas the right to insist that no 
debtor of it pay us more in proportion than England receives. The 
debtor nation may not discriminate between its two ereditors. It has 
been frequently stated in Parliament that England has no just cause 
of complaint if the United States scttles with one of its debtors on 
terms easier than those accorded England. As a matter of fact, 
England itself in dealing with its European debtors has made settle 
ments more favorable to one than to another. I want to be clear that 
the British-American settlement is one based on capacity to pay, and 
not a fixed formula to which all others, irrespective of capacity, must 
conform, and that a creditor is free to settle with its debtors as it 
may choose. 

As other nations have approached the American Debt Commission 
for a funding of their debts, it bas been the position of the American 
commission that since England represents the strongest of its debtors, 
American wonld not ask heavier terms than those offered by England. 
The commission would consider the British-American basis as prima 
facie a fair basis of settlement. If such a settlement was beyond the 
enpacity of the particular nation, then the commission would recognize 
this capacity by way of a reduction in the interest rate, but in no 
event cancel any of the principal. As we settled with England on 
her capacity, so consistently we must consider capacity in every other 
case, 

Generally speaking, our foreign Indebtedness may he divided into 
two general classes—advanees to carry on the war anid adyances after 
the war for relief and for the stabilization of Europe. Among the 
nations in the first eluss are included England, France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Russin, and Serin, although loans were made after the armil- 
stice. In the second class are the countries on the Baltic Sea, Finland, 
Lithuania, Latvian, Esthonia, and Poland; the former enemy countries 
of Austrin and Hungary; and the Balkan countries of Czechoslovakia, 
Itumania, and Greece, ' 

The gencral plan applied to the settlement of the second class has 
been the British-\merican basis, with casier treatments in the earlier 
years, depending upon the particular circumstances of the nation fn- 
volved. Hungary, Finland, and Lithuania have been settled on the 
straight British-American basis. Poland, Latvian, and Esthonia have 
heen given the option to fund 75 per cent of the payments which 
would have been duc for principal and interest for the first 5 years 
over the remaining 57 years of the agreement. Czechoslovakia for the 
first 18 years pays about three-fourths of what it would huve pal’ 
under the straight British-American basis, and the balance is funded 
over the remaining years of the 62-year period. Rumania pays a 
graduated seale to reach the British-Amecrican basis at the end of the 
twelfth year and the balance is funded. In every case the balance 
funded is at the interest rates of 3 and 344 per cent. The variations 
in the earlier years of these agreements have been ocensioned by the 
present fiscal situation of the nation involved and represent a deter- 
mination of the capacity of payment for these enrlier years. In each 
case the American Debt Commission was of the opinion that over 
the whole period, subject to the earlier modifications, the British- 
Amcrican hasis was within the capacity of the particular nation. 

The debt-funding agreements of the nations in this second class 
have been approved by Congress in the cases of Finland, Lithuania, 
Poland, and Hungary. In the case of Latvia, Estbonia, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Rumania the debt-funding agreements are now pending. 
In the case of Austria, Congress has voted a 20-year moratorium, 
recognizing Austrin's present want of capacity. Yugoslavia and 
Greece have not yet negotiated a settloment. 

Coming now to the large debtors, no agreement has been reached 
with France, but the commission has negotiated funding agreements 
with Belgium and Italy. 

In the Belgian agreement the indebtedness of Belgium has been 
separated between prearmistice debt and postarmistice debt—that fs, 
indebtedness created before or after the 11th of November, 1918. 
The posturmistice Indebtedness has been settled on the British- 
American basis, with the exception that during the first 10 years 
interest rates are scaled up on an arbitrary basis to reach 314 per 
cent at the beginning of the eleventh year. As to the prearmistice 
indebtedness, the principal is to be repaid in substantlally equal in- 
staliments over the period of 62 years. Accrued and accruing interest 
is waived. The circumstances which influenced the Amecrican Debt 
Commission in recommending this concession on the prearmistice 
debt were these: Almost all of Belgium was occupied by Germany 
Since the early days of the war. Germany bad taken from Belgium 
and moved into Germany most of the industrial machinery and equip- 
ment which it had found in Belgium. The value of the war damage 
done to Belgium was estimated at roughly $1,000,000,000. During the 
period of occupation, Germany had caused to be printed and circulated 
in Belgium paper money which the Belgian people, in the occupied 
territory, were forcod to receive. At the conclusion of the war Belgium 
had to redeem this worthless currency, issuing its own money in ex- 
change therefor, The loss to Belgium on this account was about 
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81,200,000, 000. Belgium had received prior to the armistice about 
51, 300,000,000 in advance from Franee, Great Britain, and the United 
States, France adyancing over $690,000,060, Great Britain more than 
$500,000,000, and the United States less than $200,000,000, 

At the time of the negotiation of the Versailles treaty Belgium 
demanded thet she be given a preferred claim on reparntions to the 
extent of her war damage, that Germany be compelled to reudeem in 
gold the worthless paper marks taken up by Belglum, and that the 
three principal allles forgive their preurmistice loans, and Belgium 
stated that unless such preferences were given she wonld withdraw 
from the Peace Conference. In order to prevent a break in the nego- 
tiations, representatives of the United States, Bogland, and France 
proposed that Pelglum be given a prior charge on reparations of 
$500,000,000, that ench representative recommend to his respective 
Government the adoption of au arrangement under which the pre- 
armistice debt of Belgium would be assumed by Germany and Belgium 
released, and that Belgium withdraw her other demands for the re- 
mainder of war damage and for reimbursement for the German cur- 
rency. Accepting this compromise, Belgium continued in the con- 
ference, Subsequently the United States, entirely within its rights, 
declined to accept Germany as a substitute for Belgium on the pre- 
armistice debt. The argument of Belgium was that it had waived its 
demand for $2,200,000,000 of preferred reparations relying on a 
promise which was unfulfilled and that it was now too late to restore 
Belgium to the position it had formerly occupied. The American com- 
mission felt that the equities were with Belgium. We would not agree 
fo substitute Germany as our debtor, although England aud France 
with larger debts than ours have done so. We did not think It just, 
however, to ask Belgium to repay more than the principal of the pre- 
armistice advances. Belgium continues solely liable to us. 

Taking the Relgian settlement as a whole, both the prearmistice 
and postarmistice, the American commission felt that the payments 
required from Belgium substantially represent its capacity to pay. 
Belgium is à small nation, densely populated. with few natural re- 
sources, and obliged te import a large proportion of its food supply. 
Its foreign investments have been exhausted by the war, the balance 
of trade has for a great many years been adverse, and Belgium will 
reqnire in the near future large borrowings abroad in order to 
stabilize its curreney and to reduce the inflation caused by the 
paper money issucd by Germany during the occupation. 

Another settlement now before Congress is that with Italy. To 
the original principal of the Italian debt of $1,648,000,000 was added 
interest at 4½ per cent per annum to December 15, 1922, the 
date of the British settlement, and at 3 per cent per annum to the 
date of the new settlement, making a total to be funded of $2,042,- 
000,000. Repayment of the new principal is made on the same 
scule as on the British-American basis, with the exception that in 
the first five years there is a slight modification. To meet Italx's 
capacity to pay, interest rates during the period of the funding 
agreement after the first five years have been fixed during successive 
10-year periods at onecighth of 1 per cent, one-fourth of 1 per 
cont, one-half of 1 per cent, three-fourths of 1 per cent, 1 per cent, 
and 2 per cent for the last seven years. The interest rates recognize 
the quite material difference between Italy and other debtor coun- 
tries with whom negotiations for scttlement haye been made. Italy 
Uns no natural resources and no productive colonies. Its balance of 
trade has always been adverse; a large part of the country is mown- 
talnous, and it must import food for its rapidly increasing popula- 
tion. Coal, iron, copper, cotton, ofl, and other raw materiais litve 
to be imported. The standard of living and the taxable capacity 
of its people are extremely low. Tbe assets of Italy are but the 
Jabor of its people and its water power. 

No better example of the equitable principle of capacity to pay 
which must apply to a debt settlement can be given thon in the case 
of Italy. Italy owes the United States over $2,000,000,000. It owes 
England about 25 per cent more than this. Any payment to the 
United States must be contemporaneously met by proportionately 
greater payments to Englaud. To pay a dollar to the United States 
in debt settlement means that Italy must pay $1.25 to England. The 
settlement of the Italian-American debt on the British-American basis 
would have meant that Italy must pay at once $71,000,000 per year, 
and a similar settlement of the British-Italian debt would require 
the payment of $89,000,000 per year, a total to be added to the tax 
burden of the Italian people of $160,000,000. The present total of all 
Itallan taxes is about $850,000,600. The present total of all Ameri- 
enn taxes is about $7,500,000,000, Adding $10,000,000 to the Italian 
taxes would be the same as adding $1,400,000,000 to taxation in 
America. This would be a terrific burden to America, but we might 
stand It because our average income is high and the American people 
would not be forced below the level of subsistence—that is, we would 
still have enough to live on. The Italian people, however, are now 80 
heavily taxed in proportion to the national income that this addi- 
tional tax would have forced them below the level at which life can 
be supported. Such payments to-day are impossible. We should have 
made a China of Italy. You will appreciate what I mean by the pres- 
ent close approach of the Italian to the level of subsistence when it 
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Is understood that the adoption in the Italian Income tax Jaw of the 
same exemptions carried in our 1924 law (not the increased exemp- 
tions under the proposed law) would reduce the Italian Government's 
rovente from income tax by 99 per cent. An Insixtence of a settle- 
meut of the Italian-American debt on the British-American basis 
would have been entirely futile, Italy could not have paid, and such 
an insistence would have meant only that the United States would 
receive nothing. 

The comparative burdens of the war-debt settlements of England, 
Belgium, and Italy are a fair test of the adequacy from an American 
standpoint of the Itallau settlement, It must be remembered that 
Italy owes Great Britain 25 per cent more than it owes the United 
States, and any American settlement will probably have to be followed 
by an English settlement on substantially a proportionate basis. Tliere 
are three principal factors in the finanees of any country which 
furnish indices by which a comparison of the welght of a new fiscal 
burden can be measured. These are the total budget, representing 
what all instrumentalities of government collect from the people; the 
total foreign trade, which has a bearing on the capucity to transfer 
payments abroad; and the total national income, which is the ultimate 
source of a country’s capacity to pay. If we apply these indices to 
the three settlemeuts, we obtain the following comparison: The British- 
Americah settlement calls for an annual average payment equivalent to 
4.6 per cent of the totul British budget expenditures; the Belgian 
settlement 3.5 per cent, and the Italian settlement to America alone 
5.17 per cent, and to America and Great Britain 11.47 per cent of 
Italy's total budget expenditures, The British settlement calls for 
an annual average charge corresponding to 1.9 per cent of the total 
British foreign trade. This figure is 0.88 per cent with Belgium, 
Italy's average payment to the United States is 2.87 per cent of its 
total foreign trade, and the combined payments to the United States 
and England 6.32 per cent of its total foreign trade, Great Britain's 
average annuity represents 0.94 per cent of its national income; 
Belgium's, 0.80 per cent; Italy to the United States alone 0.97 per cent, 
and to the United States and Great Britain 2.17 per cent of Its total 
national income. If we averaged the three indices, the comparative 
Italian burden of war debts would be represented by 6.72, the British 
2.4, and the Belgian by 1.75. If, instead of using the average annual 
annuity, we should compare the present value of the settlements with 
the sum of these three indices—the total budget, the total foreign trade, 
and total national income for a year of each of the countries—the bur- 
den of the British settlement represents 11.7 per cent of this sum, the 
Belgian settlement 7 per cent, and the Italian war debts to the 
United States and England combined 19.8 per cent. Suppose that 
America had to assume a burden comparable to the burden of war 
debts upon Italy based upon the above indices, the present value of 
this burden would be over $15,000,000,000, or three-fourths of our 
present public debt. and if we were to pay this war debt on the same 
scale as in the Italian agreement, after five years we would be paying 
an annuity of over $400,000,000, after 30 years of over a billion 
dollars, aud by the end of the pericd.of considerably over two billion 
a year. Consideration must be given in these comparisons to the 
income and standard of living in Italy, which are lower than in either 
Englund or Belgium and very much lower than in the United States, 
and which, therefore, would make the same burden relatively higher 
in Italy than in other countries. 

In its negotiations for the funding of the debt, the American Debt 
Commission has been forced to consider these facts: No nation, except 
by the pressure of public opinion and the necessities of its own credit, 
can be compelled to pay a debt to another nation. An insistence on 
a funding agreement in excess of the capacity of the nation to pay 
would justify it in refusing to make any settlement. None can do the 
impossible. If the debtor is to be able to pay and if the creditor is 
to recéelvye anything, a settlement fair to both countries is essentinl. 
It follows that those who insist upon impossible terms are in the final 
analysis working for an entire repudiation of the debts. The only 
other alternative which they might urge is that the United States goes 
to war to collect. 

Europe is our largest customer. Unless the finances of Europe can 
be restored, her currency placed on a sound basis, and her people able 
to eurn' and to spend, this country will not be able to dispose of its 
surplus products of food, materials, and goods. Our exports to Bel- 
gium last year were $114,000,000 and imports $66,000,000. Our ex- 
ports to Italy were $185,000,000 and imports $75,000,000. Of the 
total exports to the two countries 26 per cent were foodstuffs and 36 
per cent were cotton. Nearly two-thirds of the exports represent the 
surplus products of the American tarmer, 

Germany began a reestablishment of sound currency in the latter 
part of 1923. In that year it imported $149,000,000 of cotton from 
us. With the Dawes plan and a proper financial system exports of 
cotton increased In 1924 to $223,000,000, and in the first 10 months 
of 1925 to $198,000,000, or at the rate of $231,000,000 a year. Here 
is the real interest of America in the stabilization of Europe, in which 
prompt debt settlements are an integral purt. 
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The countries of Europe must be restored to their place in civiliza- 
tion. In this process of reconstruction certain essentials have to be 
met: First, the budgets must be balanced. This is a domestic question 
for each nation to solve. Second, payments coming due in the future 
must be ascertained. Interallied debts constitute the principal Item 
in this essential, and in order that their settlement be effective the 
terms must be definite in amount and time and within the capacity 
of the debtors. We have learned the folly of Imposing indefinite and 
impossible terms from the experiment with Germany before the Dawes 
plan. Aud, third, America, with its excess of capital seeking prefit- 
able investment, must aid by making private loans to Europe for pro- 
ductiye purposes. Only from these private loans during the past year 
have the countries abroad been able to pay for our wheat and cotton.“ 
It is these new loans which make our exports possible. The American 
commission has not recommended settlements of the debts to profit 
those who wish to loan money abroad. It is possible since any pay- 
ment necessarily involyes a strain on the debtor country, that the in- 
sistence on impossible terms which would justify a refusal of the 
debtor to fund, might be more acceptable to the international bankers, 
But the settlements are made in the real interests of those American 
producers who must have a foreign market able to pay. The American 
producer needs these debt settlements. The entire foreign debt is not 
worth as much to the American people in dollars and cents as n pros- 
perous Europe as a customer. 

The capacity of a nation to pay over n long period of time is not 
subject to mathematical determination, It is and must be largely a 
matter of opinion, but we have been fortunate in the constitution of 
the American Debt Commission to have a representation from the ad- 
ministration, from Congress, and from private life, and from both 
political parties. We have facilities to acquire information through 
the State Department, the Treasury, and the Department of Com- 
merce. We bring a varied experience to the consideration of the debt 
settlements, and our recommendations are unanimous. While some 
may believe our recommendations too lenient and others too harsh, I 
know that it is the honest judgment of the commission that they are 
just settlements in the real interests of our country. The President 
lias approved each settlement. 


Mr. SMOOT. As I have said, the question of whether or not 
the Senate should approve the Italian settlement is In its essence 
simply a business question. Are the terms granted to Italy justi- 
fied as a matter of business? We must dismiss from our minds 
the various arguments that are to be advanced here to draw our 
attention from the real issue. Do we as representatives of the 
tuxpayers of the United States belleve that the commission, 
with its knowledge and experience, made the best bargain pos- 
sible from the point of view of the United States? Intelli- 
gently to decide this question you must briefly review Italy's 
economic and financial situation. 

I take it that in considering the settlement the Senate can 
not attempt to enter into all the intricate details of the problem 
as it was presented before the commission. We can not hope 
to weigh and reexamine the various facts considered by that 
body of experts. It is rather for us, taking a broad view of 
the situation, to determine whether the terms of the settlement 
are such as to justify it. 

In its essence the problem resolves itself into Italy's ability 
to lay apart and save an annnal surplus above its essential 
requirements and to transfer this surplus from Italy to the 
United States. Not only must there be a margin of saying 
within the country, but Italy’s balance of international pay- 
ments must be such that she can convert the necessary amounts 
into foreign currencies without endangering the stability of her 
own internal situation. 

As I have already indicated and as eyeryone knows, Italy is 
almost totally lacking in natural resources. The country can 
not feed its present population, which is increasing at an 
alarming rate. Wer total resources of coal are less than 
200,000,000 tons, or much lower than a single year’s production 
in this country. It is estimated that Italy has less than 40,000,- 
000 tons of iron ore which is again less than the annual pro- 
duction of iron ore in the United States. She has no copper 
or cotton and practically no oil. She does produce some silk. 
Her chief asset is her waterpower, which is still being de- 
yeloped chiefly through the aid of foreign capital. It is only 
through her export of fruit and agriculture specialties and the 
development of her textile and manufacturing industries, im- 
porting raw materials, manufacturing them and shipping them 
abroad in competition with other nations of the world, that 
Italy has been able to find the means to purchase the food to 
feed her people and to buy the basie materials needed for her 
industries. 

I call your attention to comparative figures showing the 
economic capacity of Italy. the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and Germany as follows: 
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Comparative figures showing the economic capacity of certain countries 


. Inhabitants per square kilometer (1923) _- 
Available reserve of coal (billions of 
n c ean bod ak oe 
Available reserve of iron ore (billions of 
eien eet es 
Number of head of livestock per 1,000 
inhabitants: 
Cattle (1923) 
Logs (12) 
Average production per 
Cereals (1023). 
Potatoes (1923). - 
Forage (1923) ... 
Coal (1924) 1. à 
BIIH) Eneee e e do- 
Average consumption for industrial pür- 


poses 
Kaw cotton (1919-1923)__ kilograms.. 
Raw wool (1919-1923)... -2 =- do... 


1 Lignite is calculated as one third in comparing it with goal. 
+Incomplete figures. ‘This Includes only a part of the forage production. 


As T have already stated, Italy’s trade balance always has 
been adverse. I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Reconp 
n table showing the excess of exports over imports for the 
four years prior to the war and for the years 1920 to 1924, 
together with provisional figures for the first six months of 
1925. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Italian imports and exports of merchandise, with excese of imports, 
1920-1024, and the first siw months of 1925 


{All figures in millions} 


for the years 10-1918, 


Imports 
Year 


Lire Dollars] Lire Dollars Dollars 

TTT 401. 4 225.0 
425.4 228. 7 

462.6 21.9 

484.8 218. 9 

555. 2 747.9 

411.3 320.5 

443.7 AN. 2 

510. 0 230.7 

102 a 624.3 221.4 
1023 (frst 6 months) provisional.. 14, 244 42.9 235.4 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in passing, I call 
the fact that the imports exceeded the exports all the way from 
$218,900,000 to $747,900,000. 

The pre-war and post-war situations are substantially the 
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same. In the pre-war period raw material, including partially 
manufactured articles and foodstuffs, amounted to 76 per cent 
of the imports. In 1924 imports of finished products fell tõ 
about 14 per cent of total imports. I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp a statement showing in detail the 
principal imports and exports for 1924; a statement showing 
the foreign trade in 1925 between the United States and Italy 
with the principal items of imports and experts; alse a state- 
ment of total imports and exports for 1925 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Italy Principal imports and exports, 1924 
[AJ] figures in thousands. Conversion rate, $0.04358 to the lira] 


Article 


IMPoRtTS 
$122, 439 


Coal, coke, briauets. .. 

Wool, greasy or washed. 

M avhinery 3 
Oilsce 


Wood, rough, hown, 0! 
Mineral oils, refined. 
Fish and shellfish. 


Jron, pig and scrap.. 
Tobacco leaf. 
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Italy Principal imports and ernorts, 1924—Continued 
{All figures in thousands. Conversion rate, $0,04358 to the lira] 


Article Quantity] Value 


EXPORTS 


Silk, raw. $27,128 
Cotton Ie bree ote 79, 025 
ruits and nuts 40, 963 
BAUR PATIO 3 Scat oe ow cake Sek soo S / 23, 149 
Hemp, locluding tow.. 18,760 
8 pounds. 17,849 
Automobiles. number. 17, 334 
Cotton yarn... 14,919 
Mie Sealant ares reeds noc Uauube ance CaaS 13,860 
TTT Taree. Pen An te | 12,911 
Wine in casks. 12,444 
Olive oil. 11.835 
Daus my Shins ggg —:?!]bU 11,219 
AR ATR Ls F eed tice waren T NER 11, 180 
Jats. 10, 620 
DNS RKO 2s ca — 6, 683 
r y a aaa pa 623, 991 


Forcign trade, United States and Italy, calendar year 1925 


IMPORTS 

Sees nnn ee ce $8, 575, 617 
Kip anil call skies . a a, 27 $2 
CN fap —TVTVTVTPTVTVbTTT—T—T—T—V——— d EE 261, 368 
Banne ee rts es etree wees ete 1, 607. 788 
EMG hive en K 10. 551, 361 
Siren . 2 0. 227. 393 
1 NS ee al See ee 18, 244 
Burn!!! T.. 45, 705 
pease ai elne, A oy, ya ye a ape 274, 04 
Its i as a cer ect ee a ra — a 2, 807, 773 
Carper wool (unmanufactured) -meee m e 1, 012, 408 
NAW BUK aaa NAS S T arene 12, 120, 815 
Spun silk or Schappe silk varn „ 620, 599 
Silk fabrics, broad, 8 ‘pile S 845, 017 
Decorated earthen, crockery, und stone ware 22 23. #11 

Clara, Alen, SIND, ete - eu el ee 245, 
Mster -———U—: .. . 57, 680, 810 
Won ohr oe 
— eee 

EXPORTS, DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE 

BORD THOT Me occ es cx erste Sys ck appara S 4s tye aed mee oe $31. 015 
eon AN 1, 044, 048 
Lullin 4, 70%, 613 
Calf and whole kip- 1590. 899 
Gont and kid upper 117, 491 


Wheat — 


26, BOB, 696 
Flour 


Glucose 181. 213 
“Pneumatic, casing 68. 491 
BOO as i ees 615, 700 
Leaf tobace 2; 878. 2 
FEN 245, 88: 
Unmanufactured cotton 91. 402. 606 
Sonn T—-T—ê—I N37, 601 
rühmen ̃ę ꝗ ]́¶ꝗ5uůZ᷑̊ — a, 834, 785 
Gasoline, naphtha, aud other light products 6, 742, 140 
Ulmen d. ee aes 1, 422, 28 
De so oe ee 1 980. 459 
Wm o. — ee 5. 610, 036 
int. ee ee ep 2. 670. 222 
Tin plate, terucplate, and taggers tin 937. 402 
Refined copper in ingats, bars, and other orm 18, 197, 074 
LO US Fe aS Aes eS Re DSN So Se Se ae 307, O45 
Zine, cast in slabs, blocks, or pizs--1-i-.---2-- Lu LL 1, 408 985 
Cotton carding, 8 cl peed und twisting machines 89,12 
Adding and calculating machines ae B78, 550 
T, ae rr ee as 978, 200 
Motor trucks and busses except electric.. 1, 870, 517 
Passenger cars except electric 2, 590, 989 
BAS LS ORS OM rts ß aesegeh a 26. 9755, 141 

PAE EXPOS aaa a iE 205, 149, 578 


Italy Imports and exports by large graups—all countrics—10 months, 
1925— totals for 10 munthe and 12 months, 1925 


[All figures In thousands. Conversion rate for 10 montlis=$0.039718; 
for 12 months 80.039795 


Imports Exports 

Animals, foodstuffs, and tobacco.. e2 992,183 8148, 403, 323 
Oil seeds, fruits, olls, and greases.. „89, 14, 612, 013 
Textile materials and manufactures. 210 037, 918 A. BLA, 25 
Metallle minerals, metals, and their 124, yi", wi 4ü, 130, 788 
Stone, carth, and ‘nonmetallic minerals.. 72. 430, 44 17, 950, 150 
Lumber and Jumber manufactures, cte. - 36, 530, 567 7, 064, 830 
Chemical products, dyestutls, eto 56, 563, 317 18, 683, 009 
Miscellaneous (unmanufactured und manuf tured) - z SE, 076, 214 65, 482, 380 

Total for 10 months £62, 237, 069 587,155, 090 

Total for 12 months, 1028 1, O40, 917, 815 727, 213, 330 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, Italy imports more than one- 
third of her wheat, nearly all of her coal and lignite, 80 per 
cent of her iron, almost all of her copper, over 90 per cent of 


her cotton, and over 62 per cent of her wool. Faced with an 
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unfavorable economie situation, the Italian people, enduring a 
low standard of living, with their skill and intelligence sharp- 
ened hy their own necessities, are solving their problem and will 
continne to solve it, but it must be plain to everyone that the 
possibilities of economic development under snch conditions are 
far different from those of a country rich in natural resources, 
which has raw materials which it can use in its own industries 
or sell to ether countries of the world. 

Let us turn for a moment to the national wealth of Italy 
and compare it with that of several other countries. National 
wealth is always dificult to estimate. The most reliable esti- 
inate of Italy's pre-war national wenlth was $22,000,000,000. 
Taking the war damage at $1,500,000,000 aud caleulating the 
new wealth acquired in the new territory annexed as a result 
of the war we arrive at un estimated figure of 823.000.000.000 
as the total wealth of Italy in 1924. The Bankers Trust Co. of 
New York, which has had experience in such mutters, estimates 
Italy's national wealth in 1923 as $21,500,000,000, without add- 
ing the 28.500 square kilometers of territory acquired by Italy 
gs a result of the peace treaty. 

it is perhaps even more dificult to estimate national income. 
The best pre-war estimate was about $3,800,000,000. The pres- 
ent income of Italy is probably in the neighborhood of 100,- 
090,000,000 Tire, or about $4,000,000,000. 

I ask Senators to follow me now while I give the comparative 
pre-war wealth of Italy, France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, with the wealth of those countries in 1925. The 
several currencies are conyerted into dollurs at par yalue of 
the pre-war period, The figures for 1925 are converted into 
dollars according to the average quotation of the several cur- 
rencies on New York during the first half of 1925: 


{All figures in billions) 


Middle 1014 Middle 1925 


Wealth | Income | Wealth | Income 


Before the war the economic resources of the United King- 
dom were, roughly, one-third of those of the United States; 


those of France, one-fourth; those of Italy, one-tenth. In 1925 
the economic resources of the United Kingdom were less than 
one-third of the United States; those of Frauce were reduced 
to one-eighth and those of Ituly to about one-seventeenth. 

If you reduce the 1925 dollars to the pre-war dollars and 
divide (hem by an index number representing the increase in 
wholesale prices which has occurred in the United States, we 
find that while the weulth and income have increased in the 
United States by 20 and 84 per cent, respectively, and in the 
United Kingdom by 9 and 10 per cent, they have, on the other 
hand, very considerably decreased in Italy and France. The 
wealth of Italy in the middle of 1925, calculated on this basis, 
was about 34 per cent less than in 1914 and the income of 
Italy showed a decrease of about 32 per cent, 

It is perhaps more strikiug to take the average per capita 
wealth and income of the several countries for the two pe- 
riods. 1 ask unanimous consent to insert in the RECORD a 
table making these comparisons, calculated in dollars. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Average per capita wealth and income (in dollara) 


Middle of 1914 Middle of 1925 


Wealth 


Income | Wealth 


- 506 105 553 101 
1. 155 152 1. 300 196 
United Kingdom 1.471 237 2. 600 419 
United States 2. 040 337 3.333 614 


Mr. SMOOT. Reducing the 1925 figure to pre-war dollars and 
working out corresponding index numbers, the average Italian 
in 1925 as compared to 1914 had lost about 36 per cent of his 
pre-war per capita wealth and about 39 per cent of his pre-war 
income. 

Expressed in 1925 dollars the average income of an Italian 
is less than one-sixth that of the average American. Think 
what that means. It has been estimated that the average 
man needs 3,300 calories a day. The Italian receives less than 
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this amount, while the Frenchman, Englishman, and German 
very substantially exceed it. Phe average per capita con- 
sumption of grains in Italy is about one-third of that in the 
United States, The Italian eats about one-quarter of the meat 
that the American eats, slightly more than one-third of the 
potatoes, about one-sixth as much sugar, und about one-fifth 
us much coffee. The American spends more on meat alone 
during the year than the Italian spends for his food for the 
entire year. The American spends about as much for silk as 
the Italian spends for textiles of all sorts. 

I could go on and claborate, but figures mean little unless 
translated into the harsh facts of life. The skilled worker of 
the north of Italy must live on, roughly, $1.25 a day, and there 
are many Italians in the south of Italy living on the equivalent 
of 20 to 25 cents a day. Compare such a man and bis family 
with the American workman and what he has to make life 
livable. Do you believe that if the voice of the American 
workmen could be heard, whether they be Italians, Germans, 
Scotch, or Irish first, and Americans now, they would object 
to the settlement now before us? They know that the pay- 
meuts to be made by the Italian Government must come from 
the sweat of the brow of the Italian workmen; that it is they 
and their wives and children that must bear the burden; that 
it is they who are called upon to make the greatest sacrifices, 
not their few rich men. Do you believe that the American 
workman, well nourished, well clothed, his children in school 
with our wonderful opportunities for education and advance- 
ment, going to the mevies when he chooses, with his car to 
take him and his family into the country on Sunday, wants you 
to squeeze the last dollar from the workman of Italy? Do you 
believe he wants a debt settlement which can be supported only 
by further driying down their standard of living. now too low? 

Assume, however, that above the minimum requirements of 
the Italian people there is a surplus left each year; how much 
of that surplus will be available for payments to this country 
and Great Britain on account of Italy's war debts? Estimat- 
ing Italian national income as 100,000,000,000 lire a year and 
allowing 3 lire a day, or about 12 cents as the minimum of sub- 
sistence for the 40,000,000 Italians, 48,000,000,000 lire is the 
aggregate minimum of subsistence for the Italian people. The 
Italian Government in the year 1924-25 took approximately 
20,000,000,000 lire in taxes, leaving a balance of 32,000,000,000 
lire, or 800 lire per capita. This is equal to about $32 per 
capita per annum, or about 9 cents a day, From this ainount 
must come new capital for development of Italian industries, 
payments on account of interest and principal of the foreign 
debts, and any sums expended in excess of those required for 
the bare minimum of subsistence. 

To anyone who studies the problem it must be evident that 
it is quite impossible for the Italian Government to raise more 
funds through increased taxation. They have already reached 
the margin of safety. With their whole taxing system lately 
revised, Italy is levying taxes of practically every sort, direct 
and indirect. The burden of taxation as compared with pre- 
war taxation has greatly increased. Reduced to gold lire, 
1925 tax receipts represent an increase of approximately 62 
Something over 20 per cent of Italy's 
national income is collected in taxes. During our period of 
highest taxation our taxes never exceeded 13 per cent of our 
national income. Italy is the only country that has levied 100 
per cent excess war profits tax; she is one of the few countries 
that has a capital levy tax. Under the Italian income tax a 
married man without dependents is entitled to an exemption 
of $40 a year. It is significant to point out that in Belgium 
the exemption begins at $225; in France at $650; in England 
at $1,125; and in the United States under the 1924 revenue act 
at $2,500, and under the revenue law recently enacted at 
$3,500. Taking incomes of from $1,000 to $5,000, the tax of 
a similar taxpayer of the several countries would be as 
follows: 


Income taxes 
Income 7 aired 
n 
Italy Belgium Franco England States 
$189, 21 829. 15 $48. 99 0 0 
392. 18 107. 70 174. 55 $67. 50 0 
599, 30 238.45 348. 00 202. 50 87. 50 
812. 18 413.35 569.40 332, 50 22. 50 
1, 025. 06 619. 90 838, 75 787. 50 37. 50 


The figures indicated for the United States are calculated 
on the basis of the rates in the revenue act of 1924. If the ex- 
emptions under the act of 1924 were applied to Italy, she would 
have lost 99 per cent of her income-tax revenue. Almost all 
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her taxpayers are In the class having incomes of $1,000 or less. 
There are only 20 taxpayers with incomes of from $60,000 to 
$100,600, Probably the aggregate wealth of a few hundred 
of our richest men is equal to the total wealth of Italy. 

I am going to take the time of the Senate to read from the 
United Press issued February 13, 1926, comparing taxes paid 
by un American with those paid in England, France, Germany, 
and Italy. 


AMERICAN Levies ON INcOMKS BELOW WHAT Errore Pays 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 18,—'The American citizen is by far the 
most fortunate in the world of Income-tax payers, a compilation of 
iucome taxes levied in principal countries made by the United Press 
slows. 

Not only is ea vist class with American incomes ranging from around 
$4,000 downward, depending upon marriage stutus and number of 
depeudents, exempt from tax payments but all those whose incomes 
require tax contributions pay far less than their Drethren in foreign 
lands. The new tax bill passed by the Senate last night insures this 
relative position. 

European incomes, it will be reealled, run much smaller than 
Anrerican, Vor purposes of comparison, the taxes of the United States, 
ugland, France, Germany, and Italy on weekly salaries of $25, $50, 
$100, auc $200, as well as on a $1,000,000 annual income are given 
herewith: 


Married man without dependents 
UNITED STATES 


Income of $25 No tax 
Income of No tax 
Income of 519. 13 
Ingome of $200 113. 25 
Auuual income ot $1;000;000._-.----__----_ a 251, 058. 75 
Married man with one child 
ENGLAND 
Ingame of $25 or less a Weck q — No tax. 
mehere. rr! .... pees 575. 50 
Fm er nds f. 447. 50 
Aer rr. e SS SS a SST ENS 1, 340. 75 
Annual lucome of $1,000,000__-~_____-_--_-----__-_--__ 478. 644. 00 


Annual taw under evisting law—may be altered by pending legislation 


FRANCK 
INCOMA or Feen eee $56.16 
aher =e os FP ee ee 149. 76 
Sheer) dite ok UES Sear e ee S 336. 96 
Ane, Eye ee See, Bw SEE eye = 


Annual income of 51.000,000—4«ͤ4«!„;ů 2 


ande dies,. — ey Aw on $104. 00 
7 208.00 


Zürn d sear — er a ee 8. 
edis e no r eee 624. 00 
Meme ere eo ee a eee 1, 255 00 


Annual income of 51.000, 0 %0 0 c444464„%c⸗b 


A supplementary and variable tax is added at the end of the year 
onto larger incomes. 


ITALY 
POT CR a ye eof ð aa a ee $150. 00 
mene Of ROCs .... 2 312. 20 
FOCOMC ar 100 oe —T ee ees G72. 48 
Income of 8200-4 Sess ea Ob eee 
Annual income OL S100 ss. eae eS Not figured, 


Remember also that the Italian Government, through the 
depreciation of the lira, has indirectly confiscated three-fourths 
of the capital value of the state and Government securities 
payable in lire, to say nothing of the losses investors have suf- 
fered through payments of interest in a depreciated currency. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Iecorp statements showing revenues derived by the Italian 
Government from taxes, including customs duties and net re- 
ceipts of monopolies in lire and in dollars, comparing the post- 
war years with 1914. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statements referred to are as follows: 


Revenues derived by the Italian Government from taxation, including 
customs duties and net reccipts of monopolies, total ordinary 


revenues and percentage of taration to total revenuc 
[Figures in millions of lire] 


1914 1919 


Derr — 640.69 | 2, 7 57 4, 102. 17 
Taxes on business 338.31 6. 2,014.32 
Indirect tax on consumption 625. 28] 1, 085 AT 1, 593, 90 
State monopollos 550.31 | 1, 628. 56 3, 585. 93 

Total revenues from taxation. 2,054.59 | 6, 504. 24 11, 296, 32 
Total ordinary revenues 2,490.00 | 7,468. 00 16, 749, 00 


Tercentago of taxation to total 


ordinary revenue..-..-.-.---. 67.4 


4Approximated. The above figures are based on 25 francs to the 
dollar in computing figures, 
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Revenue dorived by the Italian Government trom taxation, including 
custome duties and not receipts of monopolies, total ordinary revenucs 
and percentaye of taxation to total revenne—Continued 


1925 

1922 1923 1924 provisional 

Dürre pcre 4,753.17 | 4,181.5 5, 201. 56 5,469. 00 

bn reo oe cee sen 2, 226.49 | 2, 289. 56 2. 785. 37 2, 920, 00 

Indirect tax on consumption 2,114.84 235. 95 3, 291. 00 

State monopolloss 3,641.61] 3, . 633, OL 4,011. 00 

‘Total revenues from taxation 12, 736. 11 | 13, 127.88 | 14,756.19 | 15, 291. 00 

Total ordinary revenues 15, 750. 00 15, 978. 00 18, 160. 00 18. 871. 00 

Percentage of taxation to total 

ordinary revenue 80.8 82.2 81.2 81.0 

Revenues derived by the Italian Government from taration, including 

customs duties and neol veceipts of monopolies, totul ordinary 

revenues and percentage of taxation to total revenue 
[Figures in millions of dollars] 
1921 

Herr sob sccemscaeeidanncres 177. 62 

‘Taxes on business 87. 22 

Indirect tax on consumptio 69. 02 

State monopolies. 155. 27 

Total revenues from taxation 489. 13 

Total ordinary revenues select 725, 23 
Percentage of taxation to total ordi- 

nnn nd an EN 67.4 


Bern woseas 230. 24 
Taxes on business. 122. 93 
Indirect tax on consumptio 138. 55 
Stute monopolies 152. 02 

Total revenues from taxation.. 643.74 
Total ordinary revenues 794. 47 


Percentage of taxation to total ordi- 
nur y revenues. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it would be most interesting at 
this time to analyze the figures contained in the tables, but I 
ain going to ask Senators on to-morrow to examine them as 


they will appear in the Recorp. I want Senators to study 
them; I want them to get a picture of precisely the economic 
situation in which Italy finds herself to-day. I want to say to 
you, Senators, that when the first Italian commission came here 
und met with our Debt Commission and these statements were 
mide as to the economic condition of Italy, I could not believe 
them. Not only that, Mr. President, but the Debt Commission 
could not come to any conclusion, and they asked the repre- 
sentatives of Italy to return to Italy and bring to us the evi- 
dence that their statements were accurate. I could not believe 
that there were any people in all the world who were compelled 
to live on the basis of about 12 cents a day. I have here some 
23 volumes, showing their actual condition, from statements 
which have been made and published to the world. As I previ- 
ously said, we asked the State Department, the Commerce De- 
partment, and the Treasury Department to put to work the best 
experts those departmens had, aud from every source to learn 
whether or not those statements were true. All I can say at 
this time is, God help a people who have to live wnder such 
conditions. 

Mr. President, taxes in Italy can not be substantially in- 
creased. Can the expenses of the government be further re- 
duced? Since the present government of Italy came into power 
continuous efforts have been made to reduce government ex- 
penditures. A strong central government approaching a dic- 
tatorship, as we all know, can regulate its affairs much more 
efficiently and at less cost than others, There was a budgetary 
surplus for the first time since the war in 1924-25, amounting 
to about 269,600,000 lire, or $8,000,000. So far as I am in- 
formed, the budget will show a surplus during the present year, 
1925-26. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp a statement 
in lire and in dollars showing the effective receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Italian Government for the fiscal years 1912- 
13 to 1925-26. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 
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Ejfective receipts and expenditurce, with deficits or surpluses, for the 
fiscal ycars from 1912-13 to 1825-26 


[All figures in lire} 


Deficit. (—) or 
surplus (+) 


Effective re- 
ceipts 


Effective ex- 
pendi 


E 2. 528, 873, 406 2, 788, 365, 201 —257, 491, 983 
1913-14. 2. 523, 745, 788 2, 687, 661, TIT —163, 915, 329 
191415 2, 559, 259, 100 5, 395, 397, 184 —2, 835, 438, 075 
1915-16.. 3, 733, 733, G81 10, 625, 241, 853 —f, 891, 503, 172 
1016-17 5.348. 043, 740 17, 598, 259, 383] —12. 250, 215, 613 
1917-18__ 7, 582, 765, 645 25, 298, 807, 416 | —17, 766, 041, 771 
1918-19 9, 675, S45, 468 32, 451, 576,139 | —22, 775, 730, O71 
1919-20__ 15, 207, 489, 445 23, 093, 416, 710 —7, 885, 927, 215 
1920-21 __ 18, 820, 098, 873 20, 229, 112, 100 —17, 400. 043, 287 
19212. 19, 700, 608, 336 35, 461, 064, 509 | —15, 760, 456, 164 
1922-23. 18, 803, 545, 012 21, 832, 382, 675 —3, 023, 824, 653 
102321. 20, 581, 53,014 20, 999, 763, 711 —418, 420, 697 
1924-251, 20, 456, 000, 000 20, 247, 000, 000 +205, 000, 009 
1028 3263 a AR 17, 394, COO, 000 17, 216, 000, 009 +178, 000, 000 


1 Provisional. 
? Budget estimates. 


Nore.—Figures from 1913 to 1924 from report of budget committee of the Chamber 
of Deputies, presented May 27, 1925. Provisional figures for 1925 compiled from 
1 5 3 del Tesoro for June 30. Figures for 1926 estimates taken from 
offic udget. 


Effective receipts and expenditures, with deficits or surpluses, for the 
fiscal years from 1912-13 to 1925-26 


[AH figures in dollars] 


Effective Deficit (—) or 
Fiscal year Effective receipts expenditures surplus (H) 

538, 000, 000 —49, 600, 000 
519, 000, COO —31. 650, 000 
974, 000, 000 —512, 000, % 
1, 643, (00, 009 —1, 065, 500, 000 
T86, 2 2, 588, 200, 000 —1, 802, 000, 000 
910. 000, 060 3, 056, 200, 000 —2, 146, 100, 000 

1, 393, 300, 000 4, 673, 190, 000 —3, 000, 

1, 163, 300, 000 1, 767, 000, 000 — 230, 
815, 000, 000 1, 569, 000, 000 —754, 000, 000 
912, 150, 000 J, 642, 000, 000 —729, 700, 009 
ETR, 150, 000 1. 020, 000, 000 —141, 450, 009 
599, 460, 000 917, 700, 600 —18, 287, 009 
861, 205, 000 852, 315, 000 £00, 000 
706, 200, 000 00, 000, 000, +7, 227, 000 


7 Provisional. 
Budget estimates 


Nork.— Figures from 1913 to 1924 from report of budget committee of tho Chamber 
of Deputies, presented May 27, 1925. Provisional figures for 1925 compiled from 
ois 5 del Tesoro for June 30 Figures for 1025 estimates tuken from 

udgoet 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I further ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp tables showing the expenditures 
of the various Italian ministries for the fiscal years 1914, 1923, 
1924, and 1925, with budget estimates for 1926, expressed in 
millions of lire and in millions of dollars. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Withont objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


Expenditures of the various Italian ministries for the fiscal years 1914, 
1923, 1925, and 1925, with budget estimates for 1925 


[All figures in millions of Ure} 


1924-25 | 1925-26 


Ministry 1913-14 | 1922-23 provi- | budget 
sional | estimates 
7 20 f 11. 0 20 a as ces E 
Finance. 312.05 | 1,900. 73 
Justice £8. 67 303. 38 
Foreign affairs. 31. $4 118. 46 
o ia stn c 255. 18 
Public instruction 149.94 | 923.42 
AH 152.70 879.16 
Public works 172.86 1, 070. 00 
Cotumunſcations. 148 14 1. 000. 62 
8 400. 10 2. 307. 84 
An 800. 1, 556. 37 
rr . ASE 
(see ae 90. 68 EE 
Agriculture, industry and com- W 
Dise rer. Ne 90. 77 
— 7. 80 . 
National economy. —ö::E!4 250.2 


17, 216.7 


——— 
Torn. 2,087.06. fr r 38 999.76 | 20, 174.4 


1B ng with the fiscal year 1023-21 the Ministry of the Treasury was merged 
with t of Finance. 

Nork.— Figures from 1913 to 1021 from report of budget committee of the Chamber 
of Deputies, presented May 27, 1923. Provisional figures for 1924 compiled from 
cup e del Tesoro for June 30. Figures ior 192) estimates taken from 

got. 
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Evpenditures of the varions Italian miniatrics for the fiscal years 1914, 
1923, 1924, and 1925, with budget estimates for 1926 
[AN Hgures in millions of dollars} 


1024-25 | 1925-28 
provi- builget 


Ministry 
sional estimates 


A 


5 
SS 8888888 


8888888 


2 
2 
= 


| 
Agriculture, industry and | 
commerce, labor. 


849.3 


1 Beginning with the fiscal year 1923-24 the Ministry of the Treasury was merged 
with that of Finance. 


Notx.—Figures from1913 to 1924 from report of budget committes of the Chamber 
of Deputies, presented May 27, 1925. Provisional figures for 1925 compiled from 
Conto Kiassuntivo del Tesoro for June 30. Figures for 1926 estimates taken from 
ofliciul budget. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Ministry of Finance ab- 
sorbed the Ministry of the Treasury in 1923-24. The large in- 
crease in the expenditures of the Ministry of Finance as com- 
pared with those before the war is due chiefly to tlie increase 
of interest charges on the public debt, pensions, and war claims, 
all resulting directly from the war and representing two-thirds 
of the ministry's total expenditures. 

The combined expenditures of the other ministries have in- 
creased from 1,672,000,000 lire ($322,700,000) in 1913-14 to an 
average of 8,574,000,000 lire ($391,000,000) for the three years 
1922-1924, or less than five times. During the period the value 
of the lire in dollars has depreciated to about one-lifth of its 
pre-war value. 

It is partienlarly interesting to look at Italy's military ex- 
penditures. I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp 
two tables expressed in lire and in dollars, showing the rela- 
tion between Italy's expenditures for military purposes (in- 
cluding ordinary but not war pensions) and its total effective 
expenditures for the years 1912 to 1924. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 


Relation between Ttaly’s expenditures for military purposes (including 
ordinary but not war pensions) end its total effective expenditures 
for the years 1912 to 1924 

{All figures in lire] 


Total expendi- Per cent of 


tures for military 
purposes 


Total effective 
expenditures 


3, 046, 687, 951 
8, 134, 77 


budyet committee of the Chamber of 


Nork.— Figures taken from report of 
Deputies, presented May 27, 1925. ` 
Relation beticeen Italy's expenditurcea for military purposca (including 

ordinary but not war pensions) and its total effective capenditures 

for the yeurs 1912 to 1924 


Total expendi- Total effecti cere of 
x litary 
Year tures for military is 97 5 pi 5 
peudituros | to total ex- 
purpose ponditures 
$202, 071, 000 $537, 693, 000 38.0 
170, 612, 000 518, 784, 000 32 9 
594, 928, 000 973, 797, 000 61.1 
1, 285, 808, 000 1, 642, 625, 000 78.3 
2,069, 550, 000 2, 558, 225, 000 79.9 
2, 121, 044, 000 3, 056, 110, 000 75.6 
3, 342, 320, 000 4, 673, 088, 000 71.7 
618, 503, 600 1, 766, 615, 000 35.0 
398, 880, 000 1, 568, 000, 000 25.4 
314, 747, 000 1, &41, 844, 000 19.2 
151, 682, 000 1, 019; 554, 000 14.9 
161, 865, 000 917, 700, 009 17.6 


Note.—Figures taken from report of budget committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies, presented May 27, 1923. 


1926 


Mr. EDGE. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
in percentages. 

At the request of some of the Senators I am going to read 
the percentages of military expenditures to the total expendi- 
ture for each of the years beginning with 1912-13 down to date. 

In 1912-18 the percentage was 38. 

In 1913-14 it was 32 per cent. 

In 1914-15 it was 61 per cent. 

In 1915-16 it was 78 per cent. 

In 1916-17 it was 79 per cent. 

In 1917-18 it was 75 per cent. 

In 1918-19 it was 71 per cent, 

In 1919-20 it was 35 per cent. 

In 1920-21 it was 25 per cent. 

In 1921-22 it was 19 per cent. 

In 1922-28 it was 14 per cent. 

In 1923-24 it was 17 per cent. 

So. Senators, you will notice that Italy is the only country in 
Europe that I know that has gradually decreased her expenses 
for all military purposes. 

If you examine these tables, you will find that Italy's mili- 
tary expenditures in 1923-24 represented not only a smaller 
percentage of the total expenditures for all purposes than 
before the war, but also a smaller amount in terms of gold. 

In considering Italy’s military expenses much is sometimes 
made of the expenses of its national militia, which was 
formerly the Fascist police. In 1922-23 the expenditures for 
the national militia were 46,219,000 lire ($2,198,000) ; 1923-24, 
24,975,000 lire ($1,149,000) ; 1924-25, 29,003,600 lire ($1,264,- 
000). In addition to these sums there were certain extra pay 
and other expenses charged to the budget of the Ministry of 
the Interior which represented police expenditures. This 
amounted for the respective years mentioned above to 
2,000,000 lire ($95,000), 21,800,000 lire ($980,000), and 
15,300,000 lire ($667,000). 

If we consider the general higher level of priees and salaries 
since the war, the expenditures of the Italian Goyernment 
during the last few years have certainly not been excessive; 
to the contrary they have been kept in markedly narrow limits 
and there is slight possibility of effecting additional savings 
of any moment. The chief savings that may be brought about 
in the future probably lie in the reduction of her internal 
debt and the refunding of her short-term indebtedness on 
better rates as Italy's credit situation improves. I know of 
no other way. I can not see from what source they will come 
unless she pays less interest on her obligations in future years 
than she is paying at the present time, 

In passing, I should like to call attention to the reduction 
in Italy's floating debt which has been accomplished during 
the last several years. The following is taken from a report 
prepared by Mr. Hoover for the commission: 

On June 30, 1925, the total of short-term notes outstanding which 
three years before stood at 25,212,000,000 lire ($1,255,000,000) had 
fallen to 17,589,000,000 Ire (673,000,000), while advances by the 
banks of issue, which reached 10,323,000,000 lire ($611,000,000) on 
June 30, 1920, had been reduced to 7,068,000,000 lire ($271,000,000). 
The total internal debt, which amounted to 95,286,000,000 lire 
($4,554,000,000) on June 30, 1923, had been cut to 90,841,000,000 
lire ($3,478,000,000) on the same date of 1925, an improvement of 
4,445,000,000 lire ($878,000,000) during a period of two years. 


During the last six months Italy’s public debt has again in- 
creased so that as of January 31, 1925, it amounted to 92,114,- 
000,000 lire ($3,684,000,000). This increase is practically en- 
tirely represented by an equivalent increase in the amount of 
cash in the treasury and is not due to an increase in expen- 
ditures. 

In this connection I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record a statement in lire and in dollars of Italy's public debt 
from 1914 to 1925. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Italy's public debt, 1914 to 1925 
Un millions of ae 


Will the Senator give the totals? 
I can do it if desired, or I can give it better 


Particulars 


Internat tapar lire), funded: 
Consolidated debt 
Kedeemable debt. 

3 to 9 year bonds 
3% per cent bonds for 
ment of war claims 
434 per cent ronnie bonds 
4. ae per cent debt, ex-Aus- 
YON ea ee pee pe ge FOF a, 


9, 922 


9, 922 
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Ttaly's public debt, 1914 to 1925—Continned 


1 
Particulars June 30, Ju ne 30. ups 30, une 30, June 30, June 30, 


1914 1915 1916 1917 1018 1919 
| 
Floating debt: 

Short-torm notes 15, 054 
Advances to the treasury by 

the banks of issue a. 8, 026 
Note circulation issued by 

the troas ur nuan neea 2. 207 
Current necbunt with tho 

Cassa Depositio Prestiti... 60 450 


Current account with tho 
Cassa Nazionale r le 
Assiciirastont Socials . A E S 


926 | A057 | 16,450 | 25, 70 
16, 768 18, 605. "23, 857 | 857 | 33,694 | 48,402 | 60, 213 
E 7 305 11,471 19, 206 


June 30, une 30, June 30, June 30, 
1922 1923 1924 1925 


Particulars 


Internal (paper lire), funded: 


Consolidated debt 43, 275 | 44.382 44,448 | 44, 445 
Redeemable debt. 5.020 4,920 | 4, 867 }15, 520 48. 485 
3 to 9 year bonds 4,013 7,232 | 10,718 | 11, 468 12,411 
2 per cent bonds for settle- 

ment of war claims . 471 908 
4 per cent 25-year honds 4 cee EEEE Aa E] 1,443 
4.36 per cent debt, ex-Aus- 

a r N E NE e AS —— 7 10 

Noten: :::: 52, 308 | 54, 972 50.600 60,030 00 468 03.258 

Floating debt: 


Short-term notes 


25,312 
Advances to the treasury by 


24,713 | 22,236 | 17, 583 


the banks of issue 10,333 | 8,722) 8,049 7,764] 7,476 7, 068 
Note circulation issued by 

the treasur 2-22.22... 2,267 [ 2, 267] 2,267 2.11 10 2,105 2. 180 
Current account with the 

Cassa Depositio Prestiti... 509 415 351 555 765 
Current account with the 
Cassa Nazionale per le 

Assicurazioni Social 447 S teh 

“22, 188 | 31,388. 30, 043 35.250 32, 005 | 27, 883 

74, 496 | 86, 360 | 92, 043 95,280 280 | 93, 163 00, 841 

20, 206 | 20,858 | 21,615 | 22,187 | 22,722 |? 23, 405 


United States, 8,537; United Kingdom, 14,868 
Itaty's public debt 1914 to 1925 
[In millions of dollars] 


June | June | June | June June 


Particulars June 


30, 1914 |30, 1915 30, 191630, 1017 | 30, 1918 30, 1919 


Internal, funded: 
Consolidated debt 
Redcemahle debt. 1,549 724 
ite err donde. ———k 339 
3) per cent bonds for settlo- | 

ment of war Bing IA E EEN 
434 per cent 25-year bonds A 
4.36 per vont debt, ex-Aus- 


1,558 | 2,301 


2, G48 
570 
343 


_3,107 107 | 3 3, 454 4 | 3,5 3,561 
Floating debt: 
Short-term notes 
Advances to the treasury by 
the banks of issue 
Note circulation issued by 
CHO tee 
Current account with the 
Cassa Depositie Prestiti... 
Current account with the 
Cassa Nazionale per le 
Assicurazioni Sociali... 


June June | June | June | June | June 
30, 1920 | 30, 1921 | 30, 1922 * 1923 | 30, 1924 | 30, 1925 


Particulars 


Internal, funded: 
Consolidated dev 
Redeemable debt. 
3 to 9 year bonds 
314 per cent bonds for 

ment of war claims 
434 per cent 25-year bonds. 
4.36 per cont debt, ex-Aus- 

o 


2.743 2.618 2422 


— 
K 
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Italy's publio debt, 1904 to 1925—Continued 


Inne | June June ER 
20, 1920|30, 1921 | 30, 1922 30, 1923 30, 1924 | 30, 1925 


Particulars 


Floating debt: 
Short-term notes 
Aävances to the treasury by 
the banks of issue 
Note circulation ed by 
the treasury y 
Current account with the 
Cassa Depositie Prestiti... 
Current account with the 
Cassa Nazionale per le 
Wannen, , ĩͤ A | Pent ace of wath ang baseaeetem 


Total... 1,787 | 1,611 | 3,416 J. 050 
Werl 2001 7 7 1 25 2775 
n eee 3,911 | 4,026 4, 232 14,517 


1 United States, 1,647; United Kingdom, 2,870. 


Mr. SMOOT. It is not necessary for me to analyze further 
the vurious items in the Italian budget. The figures are avail- 
able to all, The facts are that the budget has been balanced 
and that expenditures have been reduced to a minimum, per- 
haps too far. 

This brings us to the third phase of the problem; and I may 
say that I think the very hardest problem the foreign countries 
have to meet is yet to come. How are they going to sccure 
the exchange necessary to pay the Government of the United 
States? I might add here that I do not think for one moment 
that the loans that are being made to these foreign countries 
are going to be paid back for generations, and I base that 
statement upon the history of England. When England became 
the money center of the world and loaned money to all the 
nations of the earth, and the interest was to be paid to her 
annually, the countries to which she loaned could not possibly 
have transferred gold or exchange to pay the interest; and 
what happened? 

Those loans to foreign countries increased, up to the war, to 
the extent that in balancing the exchanges of the countries of 
the world whatever was over and above that amount was 
loaned in addition to what she had already loaned foreign 
countries. It is just as natural as light itself. The United 
States is the money center of the world now. We will have to 
provide some way to take care of these exchanges. I say now 
to you, Senators, that that is going to be the hardest proposi- 
tion we will have to meet. I say also without hesitation that 
the loans we have made to foreign countries and that the banks 
are making now to foreign countries can not be paid 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator is speaking of 
private loans? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking of private loans—they never 
will be paid until something happens in the world such as the 
war that has just happened, transferring the money center of 
the United States to some foreign country; and then they will 
pass through the same experience. 

Assuming a surplus above the minimum of subsistence which 
the Government can collect through taxation, how much of this 
can be safely transferred to the United States and Great Britain 
without endangering the stability of Italian economy? The 
Italian Government receives lire—we want dollars or gold. 
Italy has no gold to send us. A debtor can either surrender 
to its creditor assets owned abroad, it can make payments 
through the export of merchandise in exeess of its required 
imports, or it ean pay off its obligations through the perform- 
ance of services. 

Italy bas to-day practically no assets abroad ayailable for 
payment of her obligations. Nearly all her foreign inyestments 
were exhausted during the war paying for food and munitions. 
Such investments as she does have are mere than counter- 
balanced by heavy foreign investments within Italy. She 
gained no substantial territory as a result of the war; no 
colonies with natural resources, She has remained as she was 
before the war, 2 debtor country. 

Italy never has had a favorable balance of trade. The per- 
manent enuse of her position is in her lack of raw material 
and the necessity of importing large amounts of food. The 
relation between exports and imports is to-day substantially 
as it was during the pre-war period. Imports are still greatly 
in excess of exports. Most of the imports consist of com- 
madlities essential to the operation of Italian industry. Any- 
thing which makes it more difficult for Italy to provide the 
means to buy raw material from the outside world impairs 
her capacity not only to make external payments on her obli- 
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gations held abroad, but also endangers her internal economie 
1 Her industry must be maintained to enable her 
o live. 

I have already inserted in the Record a table prepared by 
the Department of Commerce showing the Italian imports and 
exports of merchandise with the excess of imports for 1910 
and 1913 and from 1919 to 1925 and other tubles regarding 
Italian foreign trade. 

You will observe that during the last two years the excess 
of imports in dollars is about equivalent to the excess of im- 
ports during the pre-war years. From 1910 to 1913 the excess 
of imports amounted to over 1,100,000,000 lire a year, or about 
$225,000,000. In 1924 the excess of imports nmounted to 
5,000,000,000 lire or $221,000,000. In 1925, however, the ex- 
cess of imports has shown a substantial increase. 

The two chief items to offset the adverse trade balance are 
remittances from Italian emigrants abroad and expenditures of 
foreign tourists in Italy. It is difficult to estimate exactly 
what these aggregate in any year. Emigrant remittances are 
probably in the neighborhood of $100,600,000. Foreign tourists’ 
expenditures have been estimated at approximately the same 
figure. Without these two important sources of income Italy 
would be unable to maintain its present position. While the 
Itallan commission raised no protest regarding our immigration 
policy, it pointed out that restrictive immigration laws over a 
period of years would tend to reduce the emigrant remittances 
and also bring about a reduction in the exports of Italian 
products finding a natural market among Italians living abroad. 

There are, of course, other items which must be taken into 
account, such as shipping services, net balance of finariciat 
transactions, and the like. ‘These were studied and analyzed 
by the commission. I do not think it is necessary to discuss 
them in detail, The fundamental situation is evident. Italy 
will continue to have an adverse balance of trade for years to 
come. It is a permanent factor. Since the wur Italy has had a 
deficit in its balance of payments. This deficit has been met by 
increasing Italy's indebtedness abroad, 

The commission did not neglect to make a careful study of 
Italy’s interest in reparations and its effect on her capacity of 
payments. Reparation receipts, of course, represent a new 
credit to Italy in her international balance of payments. Up 
to the present time Italy’s reparation receipts bave not been 
relatively very large. There is no doubt, however, but that they 
have been of substantial assistance in enabling Italy to balance 
her budget and restore economic equilibrium. 

Italy receives only 10 per cent of German reparations, 
against 52 per cent allotted to France and 22 per cent to Great 
Britain. To compensate Italy for the small percentage of 
German payments she was given 25 per cent of Austrian, 
Hungarian, and Bulgarian reparations. But Italy has been 
compelled to renounce practically all of these latter payments 
as her contribution to the reconstruction and restoration of 
her former enemy countries. She has received reparations 
in substantial amounts only from Germany. Up to August 
81, 1924, when the Dawes plan went into effect, Italy had 


‘received 456,000,000 gold marks, all in the form of deliveries 


in kind, chiefly coal. Up to August 31, 1925, the end of the 
first Dawes Plan year, she had a credit on the books of the 
agent general of 66,000,000 gold marks, nearly all of which 
Was applied to payment for deliveries of coal, coke, and allied 
products. Italy normally should receive 10 per cent of the 
Dawes Plan payments, but as prior to August 31, 1924, she 
received heavier payments than she was entitled to receive 
her share is to be reduced during the next few years till the 
extra payments are absorbed. During the second Duwes-plan 
year, 1925-26, it is estimated that Ituly will receive $4,000,000 
gold marks; 1926-27, 77,000,000 gold marks; 1927-28, 
127,000,000 gold marks; and 1928-29, 175,000,000 gold marks. 
It is expected that deductions from TItaly’s share will cease 
after 10 years so that in 1935 and thereafter Italy should re- 
ceive about 195,000,000 gold marks amunally. When the nor- 
mal yearly payments are reached, the distribution per capita 
of German reparations will be substantially as follows: Italy, 
$1.19; Belgium, $4.75; und France, $6.18. No one can deny 
that German reparations will largely provide Italy with the 
means of muking the payments reqnived under her debt settle- 
ments with the United States and Great Britain. This is a 
fact, whether we admit it or not. 

I want to say to Sennutors new that unless Italy receives 
reparations from Germuny, she can not puy what she has 
ugreed to pay the United States under the debt agreement. 

It has been suggested in some quurters that Italy would 
pay us if Germany paid her. I want to assure the Senate of 
the United States that our debt commissiou will never have 
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a safety clause put in any settlement that we make, If we 
make a settlement with a country, it will be a settlement, and 
it will not be based upon any payment to be made by any 
country in the world, Germany or any other. 

I do not intend to discuss in detail Mr. Mellon's statement 
before the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which has been ordered printed in the Recorp. 
The Secretary of the Treasury compared the burden of the 
Italian settlement with the settlements made with Great 
Britain and Belgium, using as indices the national budget, 
the total foreign trade, and the total national income. Since 
Mr. Mellon's statement was prepared Italy has settled its 
indebtedness to Great Britain on a basis substantially more 
liberal to Italy than the settlement now before you for 
approval. For the purpose of the Recorp I should like to 
revise the figures in his statement so that they will be based 
upon the actual payments required of Italy under both 
Settlements. 

The British-Italian settlement calls for annuity payments of 
£2,000,000 the first year, £4,000,000 the second and third years, 
£4,250,000 from the fourth through the seventh year, £4,500,- 
000 from the eighth through the sixty-first year, and in the 
sixty-second year £2,250,000. These annuities total £272,000,- 
000, or $1,846,000,000. They are to be received by Great 
Britain over a period of 62 years to amortize a debt of 
£583,000,000, or $2,837,000,000. Calculated on this basis the 
Italian debt to Great Britain is 39 per cent larger than the 
debt to the United States. If Great Britain had insisted that 
Italy fund its debt on a basis pari passu with her agreement 
with us, she would have been required to puy Great Britain 
during the 62 years $3,347,000,000, instead of $1,846,000,000, 
as compared with $2,400,000,000, the total amount to be paid 
to the United States. The Treasury has calenlated the present 
value of the payments to be made by Italy to Great Britain on 
a 4% per cent basis to be $455,000,000. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, will the Senator consent to 
a correction there? 

Mr. SMOOT, I know this is correct. 

Mr. HOWELL, I appreciate the fact that the Senator thinks 
It is correct, but possibly I could throw some light on this 
matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
cuss it, 

Mr. HOWELL. It would be very pertinent at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator deny it? 

Mr. HOWELL. What I want to ask is this: Is the Senator 
familiar with the London pact and what Great Britain agreed 
to do for Italy if she entered the war? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not intend to discuss that question now. 
I am going to get this in the Recor, 

Mr. HOWELL. That has great importance upon what Great 
Britain is to receive froin Italy. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to tell the facts. I am not going to 
say What took place or what did not take place. ‘These are the 
facts, and these are the settlements, 

Mr. HOWELL. But, Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I decline to yield. I am going to get this into 
the Record without any further interruptions. 

The present value of the American-Italian settlement on a 4½ 
per cent semiannual basis is $528,000,000, $73,000,000 greater, 
although Italy's debt to Great Britain is much larger than her 
debt to the United States. Assuming the Dawes plan were to 
last for 62 years and Germany were to make all the payments 
in full, the present value of the annuities to be received by 
Italy on a 4% per cent basis would be over $947,000,000. The 
aggregate present value of the payments to be made by Italy to 
the United States and Great Britain on the same basis is 
$983,000,000. In other words, the two debt settlements will 

“more than exhaust the reparations Italy is to receive from 
Germany. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Reconp a copy of 
the agreement for the settlement of the war debt of Italy to 
Great Britain. It is not necessary to go further into the de- 
tails of the agreement. It is enough to state that the settle- 
ment made is obviously substantially more liberal than the 
settlement before you for approval. According to reports I 
have had from England, the Government has been subjected to 
much criticism for not exacting a settlement on terms at least 
egual to those of our settlement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be in- 
serted in the Recorp, as fellows: 


The Senator will have plenty of time to dis- 
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ITALIAN WAR-DEBT AGREEMENT ror run SETTLEMENT OF THR Wan Danr 
or ITALY ro Gunar BRITAIN 


{Presented to Parllument by command of His Majesty] 


Agreement made the 27th day of January, 1926, between tho 
Kingdom of Italy. (hereinafter called Italy) and the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland (hereafter called Great 
Britain) 


Wherens Great Britain holds Italian sterling treasury bills to the 
value of £610,840,000, representing the war debt of Italy to Great 
Britain, £ 

And whereas Italy and Great Britain desire to arrive at a friendly 
settlement of this debt, within the capacity of Italy, 

Now, therefore, the Right Hou. Winston Leonard Spencer Charchill, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of Great Britain, and the Count Gluseppe 
Volpi di Misurata, Finance Minister of Italy, after having taken into 
account all relevant considerations, duly authorized thereunto by their 
respective Governments subject to such ratification as may be re- 
quired, have agrecd as follows: 

1. Italy agrees to pay, and Great Britain to accept, in satisfaction 
of the aforesaid war debt, the following annuities: 

In respect of the current financial year, £2,000,000. 

In respect of the next two financial years, £4,000,000 n year. 

In respect of the next four finanelal years, £4,250,000 a year. 

In respect of succeeding financial years, until 1986-87, £4,500,000 
a year, 

In respect of the financial year 1987-88, £2,250,000. 

The above payments will be made in sterling at the Bank of Eng- 
land, London, on the 15th March, 1926, and thereafter in equal half- 
yearly installments on the 15th September and 15th March of each 
year, so that the last payment will be mado on the 15th September, 
1987, 

2. Italy will issue and deliver to the British treasury on or before 
the 20th February, 1926, a bond substantially in the form get out in 
the annex to this agreement in respect of each of the payments pro- 
vided for in article 1 of this agreement. 

3. The payments due under all bonds issued in accordance with 
this agreement shall be made without deduction for, and shall be 
exempt from any and all taxes and other public dues, present or future, 
imposed by or under authority of Italy or any political or local taxing 
authority within Italy. 

4. Italy, at its option, upon not less than 90 days’ notice to Great 
Britain, may postpone such part of any of the half-yearly installments 
falling due on or after the 15th September, 1928, as exceeds the sum 
of £1,000,000 to any subsequent 15th March or 15th September, not 
more than two years distant from its due date, but only on condition 
that in case Italy sball at any time exercise this option as to the 
payment of any installment, the installments falling due in the secand 
succeeding year can not be postponed at all unless and until the 
installments due two years and one year previous thereto shall actu- 
ally have been paid in full. All such postponed payments shall bear 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, payable half yearly. 

5. The accounts relating to the war debt of Italy to Great Britain, 
including the accounts in connection with the wheat executive and 
war-risk insurance schemes, shall be finally closed, and the British 
treasury shall be entitled to retain any sums credited or to be credited 
to Italy in respect of such accounts, Save as provided in this agree- 
ment, the contracting parties and thelr agents reciprocally renounce 
all claims or counterciaims against the other contracting party or their 
agents in respect of the above-mentioned accounts or the services and 
supplies to which they relate. 

Great Britain Hkewise renounces all claims outstanding against Italy 
in respect of the hire of ex-enemy shipping. 

6. If at any time it appears that the aggregate payments effectively 
received by Great Britain under allied war-debt funding agreements 
and on account of reparations or of liberation bonds exceed the aggre- 
gate payments effectively made by Great Britain to the Government 
of the United States of America in respect of war debts, an account 
shall be drawn up by the British treasury, interest at 5 per cent being 
allowed on both sides of the account; and if that account shows that 
the receipts exceed the payments, Great Britain will credit Italy 
against the payments next due by Italy under article 1 of this agree- 
ment with such proportion of that excees as the payments effectively 
made by Italy under article 1 of this agreement bear to the aggregate 
sums effectively received by Great Britain under all allied war-debt 
funding agreements, Thereafter a similar account will be drawn up by 
the British treasury each year, and any further excess of the receipts 
over the payments shall each year give rise to a credit to Italy of a 
proportion of such excess calculated in the manner indicated above, 
On the other hand, any deficit shall be made good by an increase in 
the payments next due by Italy up to a similar proportion of such 
deficit within the Umit of the total amount of the credits already 
allowed to Italy under this article, 
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For the purpose of this article any capital sums which may here- 
after be realized by Great Britain in respect of reparations or of 
liberation bonds will be taken at their annual value, taking account 
of amortization, 

7. The £22,200,000 of gold belonging to Italy, which was deposited 
under the agreements of 1915 against the Italian war debt, will be 
retuined by Great Britain as a noninterest-bearing deposit and will 
be released to Italy, as to the sum of £1,000,000, in eight equal install- 
ments on the 15th September and 15th March of each of the four 
years commencing 15th September, 1928, and terminating the 15th 
March, 1932, and as to the balance in equal half-yearly installments 
commencing the 15th September, 1932, and terminating the 15th Sep- 
tember, 1987, provided always that all the annuities due under article 
1 of this agreement have been integrally paid to date. 

S. Upon the execution of this agreement and the delivery to Great 
Britain of the bonds of Italy to be issued hereunder, duly executed, 
the British treasury will cancel and surrender to Italy the Italiam 
treasury “bills held by Great Britain. 

Signed in duplicate at London on the 27th day of January, 1926. 

For the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland: 

WINSTON S. CiturcHILn, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

For the Kingdom of Italy: 

Givserre VOLPI pr Misvrata, 
Minister of Finance. 


ANNEX—FORM OF BOND 


Dated , 1926; maturing x 

The Government of the Kingdom of Italy for value received promises 
to pay to the Government of His Britannic Majesty, or order, on the 
15th March/15th September, 19—, the sum of pounds sterling 
at the Bank of England, London. 

The payment due under this bond shall be exempt from all Italian 
taxation, present or future. 

This bond is issued by the Government of the Kingdom of Italy 
pursuant to the agreement of the 27th day of January, 1926, for the 
funding of the Italian war debt to Great Britain. 


Mr.SMOOT. Mr. President, turning now to the indices of the 
national budget, total foreign trade, and total national income 
referred to by Mr. Mellon in his statement, we find that the Brit- 
ish-American settlement calls for an average annual charge equal 
to 4.6 per cent of the total British budget expenditures; the Bel- 
gian settlement 3.5 per cent; and the Italian settlements with 
Great Britain and the United States 7.92 per cent. In terms of 
total foreign trade, the British-American settlement calls for 
an average annual charge equal to 1.9 per cent; the Belgian 
settlement 0.88 per cent; and the settlements made by Italy 
with the two countries 4.56 per cent. Great Britain's avernge 
annuity represents 0.94 per cent of its national income; 
Belgium's 0.80 per cent; and Italy's, under the settlements 
made with Great Britain and the United States, 1.50 per 
cent. Averaging the three indices first referred to, the com- 
parative burden of the British debt settlement is 240 per 
cent; the Belgium settlement 1.75 per cent; and the Italian 
settlements 4.64 per cent. If instead of using the average of 
the indices, we compare the present value of the settlements 
with the sum of the three indices, the total budget, the total 
foreign trade, and the total national income for a year of 
each of these countries, the British settlement represents 
11.7 per cent of this sum, the Belgian settlement 7 per cent, 
and the Italian settlements 12.2 per cent. While the use of 
these indices may not be regarded as conclusive, they do 
serve to indicate the relative weight of the burden of the 
British and American debt settlements on the Italian people 
and show that the Italian-American settlement imposes a 
heavier real burden on Italy than the British-American settle- 
ment upon Great Britain. 

I bave attempted to give you a general description of Italy’s 
economie and financial condition. Italy is one of our best cus- 
tomers. Last year, 1925, she imported over $200,000,000 in 
goods from the United States; $91,000,000 of which was un- 
manufactured cotton, and about $26,000,000 was wheat. If 
Italy's ceonomic condition is stabilized, her purchasing power 
will increase and the cotton growers of the South and the 
farmers of the West will benefit thereby. As sellers of our 
surplus crops abrond we are vitally interested in the financial 
condition of our customers. A restored Italy, buying millions 
of dollars worth of goods exported from the United States, is 
worth much more to this country than the additional million 
or two dollars of payments under a debt settlement which im- 
poses such a burden upon the debtor that its economie recov- 
ery is made difficult and slow. 

I am not going to go into the details of the negotiations with 
the Italian commission. I take it you are generally familiar 
with what occurred. The first position taken by Count Volpi 
was that the principal of the debt should be fixed as of No- 
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vember 1, 1925, at $1,648,000,000; that is, that accrued and 
unpaid interest, amounting to over $400,000,000 should be cun- 
celed. He then proposed that Italy should be granted a mora- 
torium of five years, to be followed by moderate equal annual 
payments on account of the principal of the debt for the next 
10 years, plus a further period of 62 years to repay the balance 
of the principal. Interest was to commence at the end of the 
fifth year at one-fourth of 1 per cent, increasing gradually up 
to a certain figure. Italy was also to have the right to post- 
pone any payments for five years. 

A settlement on this basis would obviously have been unsatis- 
factory to the commission. We calculated the debt to be 
funded as we had done in the case of Belgium, taking 414 
per cent interest to December 15, 1922, the date of the British 
settlement, and 3 per cent interest from then to June 15, 1925, 
This made the debt to be funded $2,042,000,000. The com- 
mission, through a subcommittee, informally suggested that 
the principal so established be repaid over a period of 62 
years—payments on account of principal to start at $5,000,000 
a year for the first 5 years and increase by $5,000,000, each 
successive 5-year period, renching $65,000,000 in the sixty- 
first year and falling to $27,000,000 in the sixty-second year. 
No interest was to be paid during the first 5 years. In- 
terest was to commence with the sixth year at one-fourth of 
1 per cent for the next 10 years, increasing one-fourth of 1 
per cent during successive 10-year periods, until the forty- 
sixth year, when the interest was increased from 1 per cent 
to 1½ per cent until the fifty-fifth year; interest for the last 
7 years was at the rate of 2 per cent. The present value 
of the American proposal on a 4½ per cent basis was 
$606,000,000. 

The Italian subcommittee made a counterproposal provid- 
ing for the refunding of the indebtedness over a period of 77 
years. Payments on account of principal were to commence 
at $5,000,000 a year during the first 15 years; $7,000,000 during 
the next 10 years; $10,000,000 during the following 10 years; 
$15,000,000 from the thirty-sixth to the forty-fifth year: $25,- 
000,000 from the forty-sixth to the fifty-fifth year; $40,000,900 
from the fifty-sixth to the sixty-fifth year; $60,000,000 for the 
remainder of the period. Interest was to commence at the 
end of the fifth year at the rate of one-fourth of 1 per cent for 
the next 20 years and increasing to one-half of 1 per cent from 
the twenty-sixth to the thirty-fifth year; to 1 per cent from the 
thirty-sixth to the forty-fifth year; to 144 per cent from the 
forty-sixth to the fifty-tifth year; to 2 per cent from the sixty- 
sixth to the seventy-fifth year; to 3 per cent during the seventy- 
sixth and the seventy-seventh years. The present value of this 
proposal on a 4% per cent basis was $370,000,000. The two 
commissions were wide apart. We had negotiated for two 
weeks in an effort to reach common ground. The Italians said 
that they could not come up to the American proposal; that it 
would be futile for them to return to Italy with such a settle- 
ment: that the Italian people would not accept it. The nego- 
tiations were carried on by u subcommittee consisting of Kec- 
retary Mellon, Secretary Hoover, Congressman Crisp, and tmy- 
self. When we had finally agreed as to the limit to which we 
would go we went to the President and explained the situation 
to him. Finally, with his approval, we made an alternative 
offer to the Italian commission. 

The first offer was to accept a schedule of principal pay- 
ments based upon a debt of $2,042,000,000, calculated on the 
British basis, except that during the first five years the pay- 
ments were to be $5,000,000 annually, the arrears being spread 
over the remaining years of the agreement. The financial and 
economic situation of Italy was to be reviewed after 10 years 
and the rate of interest fixed at that time. The other alterna- 
tive was a settlement based on the same principal of the 
debt with the same schedule of principal payments plus interest 
after 5 years of one-eighth of 1 per cent for 10 years; onc- 
fourth of 1 per cent for 10 years; one-half of 1 per cent for 
10 years; three-fourths of 1 per cent for 10 years; 1 per cent 
for 10 yenrs and 2 per cent for the remaining 7 Fears. The 
present value of this last alternative on a semiannual basis at 
4½ per cent was $528,000,000. 

We notified the Italian Commission that we would go no 
lower, and make no further concessions; that unless one of the 
two offers were accepted, the negotiations must fail. 

After considering the offer for more than 24 hours, the second 
alternative was finally accepted. This was on November 12, 
1925. The agreement was signed on November 14, 1925, Italy 
paying the United States $199,000 in cash to reduce the amount 
of the funded debt to an even figure. 

Italy also delivered to the Treasury $5,000,000 of United 
States bonds to be applied upon the payment due under the debt 
settlement on June 15, 1926. If the funding agreement is not 
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ratified, these bonds must be returned to the Itallan Govern- 
mene, 

The Italian Commission stated that it had given careful con- 
sideration to the offer of the American Commission that the 
question of the rate of interest be postponed for a period of 
10 years, but that they were convinced that a settlement on 
this basis would not be acceptable to the Italian Government; 
that in order to carry through the program of financial and 
monetary stabilization which the Government was wndertaking 
it was essential that the obligations of the Government be fixed 
and known; that it could not go forward with its present plans 
leaving to the uncertain future the amounts of the payments 
to be made to the United States; that unless these were known, 
the finances and currency of Italy could not be restored to a 
stable basis. 

Wkat then Is the essence of the settlement? The United 
States loaned Italy, roughly, $1,600,000,000. In making the set- 
tlement we added $400,000,000 on account of accrued interest, 
bringing the amount of the debt to be funded to $2,042,000,000. 
Over the 62-year period Italy undertakes to pay us in all 
$2,100,000,000. The principal of the money loaned, therefore, is 
repaid to us, plus $800,000,000 in interest. 

I think I have already pointed out that all but $80,000,000 
of the amount Joaned Italy was spent in this country. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp a statement fur- 
nished by the Treasury Department classifying these expendi- 
tures, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, 
ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 

The following expenditures were made by Italy in the United States 
during the period from April 6, 1917, to November 1, 1920; 
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Munitions, including remounts ħi 259, 124, 489. 57 
Iixchange and cotton purchase 87, 547. 042. 06 
S VSR SR Aa TS RET PT SITET 41, 702. 128. 00 
Other 1o0ds 141, 424, 976. 91 
Other supplies 63. 490, 585. 28 
Mel a ter 99, 953, 043. 71 
Shipping 823. 00 
Roimbursements 800, TOL, 207. 17 
et i | aie ea Se eae eo 57, 628, 852. 62 
Relle + 2 LE RE ee 16, 000, 000. 00 
Purchases from neutrals 21. ee 18, 718, 579. 42 
Special credit against credits to be established for 
United States Government war purchases in Italy 25, 000, 009. 00 
PLLA CORA TI COU cc d... 56, 368, 541. 90 
Total reported expenditures 1, 608. 573, 171. 64 
Less dollar payments by United States Government 
for Forel gu Currenclesi concn eae —:—' 14, 425, 002, 25 
INGE XOX DOHULCUY ONE yates sen eet topes en ete 1, G54, 148, 079, 39 
Mr. SMOOT., The commission, of course, would prefer to 


have had Italy make a settlement under which the United 
States received larger payments, particularly during the 
earlier years, but she would not do so. It was recognized that 
it was during these years that she needed leniency. It also 
must not be forgotten that there was no way in which the com- 
mission could compel the Italian commission to make au agres- 
ment which it was unwilling to make. 

What is the position of those who oppose the ratification of 
the settlement? Each Senator has a right to form his own | 
opinion. My only hope is that in doing so you will not be | 
misled into false considerations. Do not pay heed to political | 
arguments, Do not turn the work of a bipartisan commission 
into a football of party politics. The interests of the country 
come hefore those of the Democratic or Republican Party. 
Your constituents and mine are fully alive to the situation. 
They are practical business people, and they expect you, as 
their representatives, to look at a business question through a 
business man's eyes. If you do so, there can be only one 
conclusion. You must approve the settlement. 

It is mere words to say we are sacrificing the interests of 
the American taxpayer; that the United States is paying 414 
per cent on money borrowed from its citizens to loan to the 
European Governments, If you choose, you can calculate in 
‘dollars and cents the difference between the average cost of 
money to the United States and the interest paid by our 
foreign debtors. It makes a warm appeal to the unthinking 
person. It is perhaps an easy course to pursue politically, It 
Is pleasant to get up and stand here as a protector of the 
American taxpayer and say that “if I had negotiated the 
settlement I should not have settled at less than so much 
on the dollar.” But the answer is simple. No matter what 
the cost is to the American taxpsyer, we are dealing with 
facts. Italy says she cùn not pay any more, and there is no 
way by which we can make her change her opinion. A bi- 
partisan expert commission, after much study and long 
negotiations, has come to an agreement as to what they can 
pay. What we want to get—what we feel we ought to get 
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is entirely beside the point. The only question is “ What can 
we get?” Who knows better what Italy can pay—the 
American World War Foreign Debt Commission, surrounded 
by its experts experienced in examining financial and economie 
conditions of countries, or a Senator or Representative, no 
matter how sincere and intelligent he may be, who has not 
had the opportunity so closely to study the problem? The 
people will abide by the judgment of the commission. They 
trust the President of the United States. 

Much was said in the House of Representatives regarding 
the so-called $100,000,000 Morgan loan made to Italy shortly 
after the debt-funding negotiations were concluded. You are 
all familiar with the position taken by the administration last 
spring that it would object to the floating in the United States 
of loans of a Government which had neglected to fund or honor 
its obligations to the United States. Since the debt-funding 
agreement was executed the ban on Italian financing in this 
country was lifted. On November 20, 1925, Italy, through 
J. P. Morgan & Co., sold in the United States $100,000,000 of 
its external 7 per cent bonds. The proceeds of this issue are 
to be held “as a gold reserve available for currency stabiliza- 
tion purposes, leading to the final steps in the Government's 
definite fiscal policy and financial policy, of which a completely 
stabilized currency is n vital part.“ The bonds provided for 
an annual cumulative sinking fund of $1,500,000. 

There are undoubtedly Senators who will take the low rates 
of interest provided for in the settlement and compare them 
with the 7 to 8 per cent paid by Italy on the Morgan loan. 
The difference is so simple that one might suppose that no 
Senator would stop to discuss it. The funds advanced by the 
American Government were advanced during the war, The 
goods bought did not enrich Italy; they were used by Italy 
to fight the war; they were in the form of munitions, food, 
war supplies. And our debt was an old debt. We were 
much in the same position as a creditor of a bankrupt cow- 
cern, The old creditor must take what he can get, share and 
share alike with his fellow creditors. The individual com- 
ing in with new money to carry on the business will not lend 
{t a cent unless he is paid the market rate—international 
bankers or no international bankers. That is the simple truth 
of the situation. Italy without the new loan would not be in 
a position to stabilize her currency and carry out her program 
of fiscal and financial reconstruction. This must be accom- 
plished if she is to live up to her debt settlements with this 
country und Great Britain. As a despairing creditor we should 
welcome the boldness of the investor who comes forward with 
new money to invest in Italy, 

There is a great deal of false news spread in this country 
about Italy and Italian policies. One of the distinguished 
members of the lower House, for example, gave in great detail 
the history of a so-called secret police called the“ Cheka,” 
which, according to the best information available, does not 
exist. He also read with great authority from an Italian 
newspaper the amount of salaries supposed to be paid to the 
King of Italy and to various dukes and princes. It later ap- 
peared that the publication from which he was reading was 
a small Italian newspaper published in Pueblo, Colo. He 
stated that the King of Italy received a salary of $3,250,000 
and the Prime Minister one of $70,000. As a matter of fact, the 
King receives $600,000 a year for the maintenance of his royal 
honsehold—not a large amount when we hear that it may take 
$500,000 to repair the roof of the White House. A large part of 
the King's allowapee goes to charity, The salary of the Prime 
Minister is only a little more than $1,200 a year, although it has 
heen said that he will receive an additional amount of about 
$2,000 a year, 

In spite of what I said earlier in the day, I have no doubt 
that we will hear much of Mussolini’s Italian foreign policy, 
particularly with regard to the recent situation that has 
developed in southern Tyrol. What has that to do with us? 
Southern Tyrol, now part of Italy, contains a substantial 
Austro-German population. An effort has been made by 
Mussolini to make the district Italian. Ile is trying to force 
the people to speak Italian and make Italian the language of 
the schools. Mussolini takes the position that this is entirely 
au internal problem and not one with which the league or 
anybody else is concerned. If he chooses to Italianize the dis- 
trict, he feels that he can do so without interference from 
anyone. What has this to do with the Italian debt to tha 
United States? If the Itallan Senate spent its time in dis- 
cussing our treatment of the Indians in Oklahoma or the 
attitude of our immigration authorities in dealing with 
English nobility, they would be doing just what we will do 
if we allow ourselves to wax eloquent on the situation in the 
Tyrol. In the first place, it is none of our business, though 
some of my colleagues formerly so afraid to have anything 
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to do with things European now seem to cherish the rôle 
of expert on ethnographic conditions in northern Italy and 
southern Austria. In the second place, it has nothing to do 
whatsoever with the question before us. 

There is one thing I wish to make plain: That is the effect 
of the Italian settlement on the settlement of the French debt. 
The commission hus repeatedly announced that the settlements 
ure to be made upon the basis of the capacity of the particular 
nation to meet its Obligations to this country. If we approye 
the Italian settlement, it can net in no way as a precedent in 
the French negotiations; and, as a Senator of the United 
States, I promise that that will be the case. Since the Italian 
settlement was concluded by the commission, a settlement was 
made with Rumania on substantially the British basis, with 
some modifications. The Rumanian commission knew that the 
vital question In the negotiations was Rumania’s capacity to 
pay aud that the commission's views as to Ituly’s capacity to 
Du had no bearing at all upon that question. 

I shall not attempt to summarize what I have said. The 
issue is clear and plain. The commission presents the settle- 
ment to Congress conscious that it has performed to the best 
of its ability the duty entrusted to it under the statute. The 
commission believes that the settlement is just and for the best 
interests of the country. Its views ure shared in by the Presi- 
dent. Its views are indorsed by the press of the country and 
by public opinion. I can do no better in closing, Mr. Presi- 
dent, than to read to the Senate a letter, dated February 10, 
1926, written to the President by Mr. Mellon. 


Fenguary 10, 1926. 

Dear Mu. PRESIDENT: In connection with our discussion of possible 
opposition in the Senate to the Italian debt settlement, I should like 
to call your attention to some practical factors which are involved, 

Until comparatively recentiy I think it has been the general im- 
pression in Europe that inter-alſied debts would be canceled or in 
some way cleared against the German reparations. I think this was 
particularly true in Italy, where until Mussolini took charge the Gov- 
ernment had let the people believe they would never have to pay tbeir 
war debts. At one time also there was quite a respectable body of 
opinion in America that we should cancel these obligations, 

To dispel this belicf in cancellation and to bring about an adjust- 
ment of the war debts as commercial obligations, there were three 
influences which, in my opinion, were persuasive upon our debtors. 
The first and perhaps the strongest of these was the belicf that an 
international obligation must be met so that a debtor would retain its 
credit nmong its fellow-nations and in its next emergency be able to 
obtain financial aid. ‘This is a Httle more selfish than the purely moral 
view that irrespective of future benefits one ought to pay one's debts. 

Once a nation, either through expediency or idealism, recognizes the 
desirability of paying its debt, it is necessary that it come to a fund? 
ing agreement with its creditor, It is quite obvious that none of our 
debtors could pay their debts in accordance with the terms of the ob- 
ligations held by our Treasury, which were payabie on demand, ‘The 
debt has to be funded, within the capacity of the debtor, over a Jong 
period of years, and in order that its bndget may be balanced and its 
currency stabilized the debtor must Know exactly how much cach 
year it must pay out of Government revenues in the satisfaction of the 
debt. In other words, not only must there be an extension of time 
for the puyment of the entire debt, but the expenditures on this ac- 
rount for the next few years must be definitely ascertained. 

About a year ago we began pressing our debtors for settlements. 
At about the same time England announced its intention of restoring 
the gold standard. As an essential elemeut in its program the London 
market had to be closed to foreign loans because such loans would 
hive meant a drain of gold upon England which would have made a 
maintenance of the gold standard in its earlier months uncertain, 
There was only one other large market for foreign loans in the world— 
the market in this country. As a matter of administrative policy t 
was determined to deny recourse to our money market by the debtor 
nations or their nationals until the Nation negotiated a settlement of 
Its debts to the United States. 

These three influences which have brought about debt settlements 
are, then, the desire of the debtor nation to be able to say that it 
recognized its international obligations and agreed to settle within its 
capacity; the necessity for determination, particularly in the carlier 
years, of the revenue requirements of the debtor nation to meet its 
foreign obligutious; and, finally, the desire of the debtor nation to 
obtain new capital abroad for the stabilization of its currency and for 
the reestablishment of its industries. 

Assuming that the Italian debt settlement is not accepted by the 
Senate, 1 should like to consider what arguments can be presented to 
Haly which would influence it In negotiating with us a new and more 
onerous settlement. Italy came to America with a representative dele- 
gution and with a yery thorough preparation of its facts. The dele- 
gation presented Italy's case to a bipartisan American commission 
composed of three members of the Cabinet, a Senator, two Representa- 
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tives, and two members of the public. After thorough discussion a 
settlement was arrived at which in the opinion of the American com- 
mission fairly represents Italy's capacity to pay. The settlement was 
approved by you und was passed by the House of Representatives. If 
now the Senate failed to approve the settlement, 1 think it would be 
obvious to the world that the reason was political and not fiscal. 

Italy, within its capacity, has met its international obligation in 
the view of the expert American commission. Neither in America 
nor Europe would her moral credit be hurt ff then she refused to 
renegotiate. No government could stand in Italy which undertook 
in a new settlement to pay more than the expert American com- 
mission had said was fair. The Government, therefore, coukl safely 
assume that its budget was balanced if it provided on its books for 
the amount called for by the American settlement. The Italian 
Government has borrowed in the American market the $100,000,000 
that it necded for Government purposes. The closing of the Ameri- 
can money market now would simply mean that Italtan industries 
and municipalities would go to the London market. which is now 
open to foreign flotations. It is my conclusion, therefore, that the 
only practical effect on Italy of a failure to approve the debt settle- 
ment would be that Italy would be relleyed, for the present at any 
rate, of any payments and no settlement more fayorable to the United 
States would likely be made in the futtire. 

I have spoken of Italy alone because that is the immediate ques- 
tion now pending. I feel that a failure to approve the Italian settle- 
ment would render doubtful the possibility of an early settlement 
with France. We would certainly be placed in an undesirable light. 
in Europe and we might retard the reestablishment in that continent 
of sound fiscal systems. Here in America we can ill afford to hamper 
the customers which alone permit our large exports. Without a 


market to dispose of our surplus, our own prosperity wonld be 
threatened. 
Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) A. W. MELLON, 


Sceretary of the Treasury. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


Mr, President, no doubt during the discussion that will take 
place in days to come, questions will arise that necessarily 
will have to be answered in detail. I hope and trust, as a 
member of the commission, that I shall be able to unswer the 
questions that may be asked by any Senator. 

Senators, if I stood in the same position as a creditor of 
Italy that the United States stands in to-day, knowing the 
situation as I do, I would gladly settle upon the basis that is 
now before the Senate for consideration. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I would not undertake at 
this hour to discuss the Italian debt settlement, or to respond 
in auy degree to what has been said by the distinguished 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. I take this occasion, how- 
ever, to congratulate him upon an exhaustive presentation of 
a most intricate subject, and in whatever I may say now or 
hereafter I would wish to be understood as complimenting 
him and the commission upon their performance of a difficult 
task. 

I decline, of course, to surrender my judgment to any of the 
distinguished individuals who haye been mentioned by the 
Senator from Utah. I shall determine, as ever, my own posi- 
tion. 

I say in passing, although not now indulging in any discus- 
sion, that the Senator from Utah paints a picture; powerful 
and pathetic, which seems to me in some degree to justify the 
European opinion of the United States of America in the col- 
lection of its debts. As I listened to the moving tale told by 
the Senator—and my heurt was stirred by it—I wondered how 
it wus possible for the Debt Commission representing us to 
ask Italy for anything; and I wondered why that Debt Com- 
mission was not buck here in the Senate and in the Honse of 
Representatives demanding another Liberty bond issne at 4 
per cent or 314 per cent for our people to pay under our 
“moral obligation” to Europe, the proceeds of which, with 
our thanks for the privilege, should be given to the suffering 
peoples over there, 

But, Mr. President, seriously I say I would not be a party 
to a settlement merciless and ruthless to any people on the face 
of the carth and unjust and unfair to the people of America, 
too; and it 1 believed, as the Senator doubtless believes, that we 
have made a harsh settlement with Italy, that we have 
squeezed the last penny of obligation that Italy could pay, 
that we are taking from the poor the little they have, I would 
rather, sir, forgive the whole debt, forgive every penny of it, 
than insist upon that settlement at once harsh to them and 
unjust to onr own people. 

I rose for the purpose of reading, so that our Senators may 
have them in juxtaposition to the speech of the Senator from 
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Utah, the remarks of Mr. Winston Churchill, the British Chan- 
color of the Exchequer, in regard to the English settlement 
with Italy. 

Mr. Churchill said: 


If everything works out in strict accordance with the arrangements 
made on paper for the next two and a half generations, there is no 
doubt that, caleviated on that basis, our arrangement with Italy Is 
considerably less favoruble to us than the one which Italy has made 
with the United States. 


And in passing may I inquire of the Senator from Utah 
whether he knows whether Italy is paying, upon deferred pay- 
ments to Great Britain, any interest? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that it is included 
in the settlement, just the same as ours. 


Mr. JOHNSON, And the interest is what? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Their interest? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know what they charge. I could 
figure it out. 

Mr. JOIINSON. Five per cent, I think. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ours was 5 per cent, too. 


Mr. JOHNSON. 
way or the other. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. They settled on the basis of about the 
same rate, as I suppose, as we settled. I do not know. 

Mr. JOHNSON. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. Their interest was 5 per cent. 

Mr, HOWELL. Mr. President 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; the text of the agreements 

Mr, SMOOT. I will tell the Senator. I have the Whole 

Mr. JOHNSON. I will not enter into a controversy with the 
Senator now. 

Mr. SMOOT. There will not be any controversy. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I um reading from the Reference Service on 
International Affairs. The title of the article is “Italian debt 
settlements.” 


However, that is of no consequence one 


The text of the agreements will show the difference between the 
American and British settlements. The interest to be paid to the 
American Government yaries; the rate for the British settlement is 
uniformly 5 per cent. 


I do not vouch for the accuracy of this, although the paper 
itself is accurate, and in parallel columns are printed the two 
settiements. I proceed to read Mr. Churchill's speech; and let 
me recommend to my brethren the reading verbatim of the 
speech that is cabled to-day, that was made in England con- 
cerning the attitude of the United States and concerning the 
collection of the debts due the United States. It affords very 
interesting reading, sir, concerning which I shall comment in 
the future. 

He says, first, that apparently— 


Our arrangement with Italy is considerably less favorable to us 
than the one which Italy has made with the United States. On the 
other hand, it is more favorable to us, on the pari passu basis, as we 
interpret it, for the next 22 years, and it is much more favorable in 
the early years, 


Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Just note what our cainy English cousins 
did in their settlement. They were taking no chances upon the 
payments far, far in the future. They took their payments, 
four times as large as ours, in the present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator will recall that T 
stated the present cash value of both settlements, on the basis 
of 414 per cent for both of them. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Surely. I am not questioning what the 
Senator has said at all. I am reading Mr. Churehill’s speech. 
Do not take Mr. Churchill to task, please. That would be a 
dreadful thing, 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to take him to task. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Please do not. 

The American settlement with Italy provides a scale of payments 
commencing at one million a year for 5 years, rising to three and a 
half millions 12 years hence, to five millions in 1947—21 years hence 
and to fifteen or sixteen millions in the years after 1980. We, on the 
other hand, run through the whole period on a perfectly flat rate of 
four millions a year, and everyone must balance those two settlements, 
not only looking at the figures of the present value and percentages 
but also taking into consideration the larger speculative elements 
which necessarily enter Into any arrangements which are made covering 
such an immense period of time as that. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Mr. President-—— 
Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr, Churchill was speaking 
of pounds? 

Mr. JOHNSON. He is speaking in terms of pounds, of 
course. Four times as much in the earlier payments Britain 
insisted upon as we receive—clever, of course. I admire those 
gentlemen over there. They are taking no chances on what 
may happen in the years to come. Mr. Churchill is protecting 
his Government in the years that are at hand. 


I ought to say— 


Resumes Mr. Churchill 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, 
yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON, I will, sir. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Is that the same Mr. Winston 
Churchill who yesterday denounced the United States for ask- 
ing any repayment? ; 

Mr. JOHNSON. Ah, sir! I mentioned that a moment ago. 
I commend to the Senator and to all of the Senate the reading 
of the verbatim speech of Mr, Churchill that yesterday was 
delivered, that is cabled across to-day—something that I hope 
hereafter to present. Is there anything that the Senator 
wanted to say about Mr. Churchill? You see, I refrain from 
indulging in any extravagant remarks regarding anybody 
abroad, but I leave my friend from Pennsylvania to indulge 
in what remarks he may wish. 

Mr. REED of Pemisylvania. It is now 20 minutes of 5. 
There is not time between now and dark for me to say what 
I think of that. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I trust I shall hear from the Senater re- 
specting it in the future. 


I ought to say that the Cabinet, in leaving me a very wide dis- 
erction in these negotiations, directed me to have regard, among other 
things, to the whole question of our relationship with Italy, both be- 
fore, during, and since the war, which, as you know, has been one 
of unbroken friendship and cordial cooperation in many fields. Also 
it must be remembered that there have been on various occasions 
tentative discussions with the Italian Government and other British 
Governments on the question of the debt repayments, which, while they 
in no way legally tic our hands, found at any rate no counterpart in 
the relations between the United States and Italy. At the time of 
the proposed imminent entry Into the war very considerable offers 
were made to Italy which carried with them, subject to numbers of 
conditions which have not been fulfilled, the principle of the virtual 
eancellation of the overwhelming bulk of the obligations, and although 
it was never argued by Italy that anything of a legal nature or of a 
definite and final nature had taken place, yet, at the same time, we 
have felt bound to consider what had happened in the intervening 
period, which found no parallel in Italian-American relations, as a fac- 
tor which must reasonably be borne in mind. 

Such as it is, then, this settlement is extremely simple. Nothing 
could be more simple than a flat rate, beginning immediately, of four 
millions a year on the sole credit of Italy. I have every reason to 
believe that this settlement, which is attended by sincere good will 
on the part of Italy, while it constitutes the first appreciable relict 
which we have received in regard to our indebtedness from the con- 
tinent of Europe, will not bave been obtained at the price of bitter- 
ness between the two countries, but, Indeed, possibly by the enhance- 
ment of the good will and close cooperation which has existed. I 
have every hope that with this settlement we may enter upon the final 
phase—or almost the final phase—of our arrangements with various 
Buropean debtors for war eredits. I must pay my tribute to the loyal 
and manly attitude which the Italians have adopted throughout these 
negotiations and generally in regard to the settlement of their debts. 
The American authorities had been inclined to estimate the capacity 
of Italy to pny at only one-sixth of France, but we have repeatedly 
used the expression * one-third" in regard to these matters. 


So that there is a difference, I digress to say, between the 
ability to pay as estimated by the British and as estimated by 
our own people. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know what the British estimate, but 
I assure Mr. Churchill that his statement there as to what the 
American commission has estimated is not a fact. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am very glad to have that information. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is speaking disrespectfully of Mr. 
Churchill, I apologize for it, but I say to the Senator that it 
is not a fact. 

Mr. JOHNSON. He is in error? 

Mr. SMOOT. He is. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It will not be the first time that our breth- 
ren abroad have been in error. I continue reading from Mr, 
Churchill’s address: 

The Italians have shown an earnest desire to make a substantial 
and immediate payment and to face their responsibilities. They only 


Mr. President, will the Senator 
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received one-fifth of the share of German reparations which France 
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Mr. COPELAND. In other words, during the 62 years the 


received, aud I am bound to say I think that the effort they are making] amount in excess as against Italy win be something in the 


does them credit and win conduce to the strengthening of their finan- 
cial position aud reputation, und E believe also that it is another 
milestone npon the rosd to Europern appeasement and conciliation, 


I have rend this, Mr. President, solely that with what has 
been said by the Senator from Utah may be read the remarks 
of the cliancellor of the exchequer of Great Britain. 

I do not subseribe to many of the positions taken by the 
Senator from Utah. I will not agree that the sole question in 
gcettling a debt is, What can we get? I will not subscribe to a 
doctrine of that sert in relation to the debts of the United 
States or in relation to debts which might, under some for- 
tuitons circumstances, even be due to myself. That kind of a 
rule I do not believe in. A rule that is just, just not only to 
people beyond the sen but just to the American people, is the 
Only rule to which I subseribe. 

Mr. HOWELL, Mr. President, I want to say to the senior 
Senator from California that, In addition to the advantages in 
connection with the British settlement of which he has spoken, 
Great Britain has $108,114,000 in gold that is given as a 
Seenrity for the Italian payments. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator mean that it 
is given as security at this time, or does he mean that it has 
been held by Great Britain as security since the time of the 
war? 

Mr. HOWELL, I have assumed, though I hare not seen it 
stated, that this gold was in the hands of Great Britain; but 
under the agreement Italy has provided that it should remain 
in the hands of Grent Britain and that it shonſc be free of 
interest, and Great Britain receives the interest thereon in 
addition to all these other payments. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON, It may be that the Senator refers to the 
seventh nrticle of the agreement with Great Britain; I am 
not entirely clear. The seventh article of the agreement with 
Great Brituin reads thus: 


7. The £22,200,000 of gold belonging to Italy which was deposited 
under the agreements of 1915 against the Italian war debt will be 
retnined by Great Britain as a noninterest-bearing deposit and will be 
released to Italy as to the sum of 21,000,009, In eight equal install- 
ments, on September 15 and March 15 of exch of the four yeurs com- 
mencing September 15, 1928, and terminating March 15, 1932, and 
as to the balance in equal half-yearly instaliments commencing Septem- 
ber 15, 1932, and terminating September 15, 1987, provided always 
that all the annuities due under article 1 of this agreement— 


Which is the article of settlement— 
have deen integrally pald to date. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah if I ain right in assuming that In his presentation to-day 
he was presenting the views of the bipartisan commission? 

Mr. SMOOT. Undoubtedly; the unanimous views. 

Mr, COPELAND. I want to congratulate the Senator upon 
his very clear presentation of an intricate subject. At some 
future time I hope to say something more in detail, but I want 
to ask one question now. There was one part of the Senator's 
presentation which I thonght was not quite clear. He spoke 
ubout the reduction of the internal debt of Italy by about 
$3,000,000,000 in about two years, und that it has now been 
increased about the same amount. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator will permit me, 
the Senator from Utah was referring to lire. 

Mr. COPELAND. Was he spenking of lire? 

Mr. SHOOT. All of it was in terms of lire. 

Mr. COPELAND. That makes a difference. 

Mr. SMOOT. And they are worth only abort 3 cents and a 
fraction now. 

Mr. COPELAND. It seemed to me that it was not quite 
clear. That makes it entirety clear, however. 

I have one other question. ‘Phe Senator said that the ad- 
verse trade balance against Italy was about $100,060,000 last 
year; that is, they bought from us $200,0600,000 worth and sold 
us $10,006,000 worth. 

Mr. SMOOT. The balance was about 8102,000,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator takes for granted that that 
will be about the same amount from year to year, probably 
during a long period of time, if not through the whole 62 years? 

Mr. SMOOT. If our exportations to Italy continue on the 
sume basis as the exportations for January, February, and 
March of this year, the balance will be more than $100,000,000, 


neighborhood of $6,000,000,0007 

Mr. SMOOT. On the basis of the present exportations. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think that is an important matter, but 
I will not enlarge upon it now, because we can do that at a 
later time. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I-ask unanimons consent that 
the unfinished business may be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. ROBLNSON of Arkansas. Does the Senator expect to go 
on with the appropriation bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I would like to take up the 
appropriation bill for a while and dispose of some of the com- 
mittee amendments, anyway. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It would be necessary to have 
a quorum in that event, because a number of Senators have 
asked me to call them into the Chamber if the appropriation 
bill were taken up. I suggest that it is now about 5 o'clock. 
I do not intend to suggest the absence of a quorum to delay 
consideration of the bill, but a number of Senators who sre 
interested in the bill want to be iu the Chamber during its 
consideration. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I appreciate the situation; and 
if the Senator feels that we had. better not go on with the bill, 
I shall not insist on it. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
go on with it now. 


I do not think that we should 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate N 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, und the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After five minutes spent in 
executive session, the Senate (at 5 o'clock p. m.) took a recess 
until to-morrow, Friday, March 26, 1926, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


TREATY WITH TURKDY 

On motion of Mr. Horan, the injunction of secrecy: was re- 
moved from the following treaty: 
To the Senate: 

To the end that I may receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to their ratification, I transmit herewith a treaty to 
regulate the general relations between the United States and 
Turkey, and a treaty of extradition with Turkey, both signed 
at Lausanne, Switzerland, on August 6, 1923. 

I further transmit for the information of the Seuate in com 
nection with its consideration of the treaties, translations of 
the following documents, which were signed and authenticated 
In connection with the first-ementioned treaty: 

(1) Communication ta Minister Grew from Ismet Pasha, 
with inclosure, respecting the treatment to be accorded by the 
Turkish Government to American religious and philanthropic 
institutions in Turkey; 

(2) Communication to Minister Grew from Ismet Pasha 
transmitting a copy of the declaration of the Turkish Govern- 
ment relative to the administration of justice in Turkey and a 
declaration relating to sanitary matters in Turkey. 

(3) The procès-verbal of the meeting of the American and 
the Turkish plenipotentiaries on August 6, 1923. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THe Wuite House, May 3, 1924. 

The Presivenr: The undersigned, the Secretary of State, 
has the honor to Iny before the President, with a view to their 
transmission to the Senate to receive the advice and consent 
of that body to ratification, if bis judgment approve thereof, 
a treaty to regulate the general relations between the United 
States and Turkey, and a treaty of extradition with Turkey, 
both signed at Lausanne, Switzerland, on August 6, 1923. 
There are also submitted for the information of the Senate 
translations of the following documents which were signed 
and authenticated in connection with the first-mentioned treaty: 

(1) Communication to Minister Grew from Ismet Pasha, 
with inclosure, respecting the treatment to be accorded by the 
Turkish Goyernment to American religious und philanthropic 
institutions in Turkey; 

(2) Communication te Minister Grew from Ismet Pasha, 
transmitting u copy of the declaration of the Turkish Govern- 
ment relative to the administration of justice in Turkey and 
a declaration relating to sanitary matters in Turkey; 

(3) The procès-verbal of the meeting of the American and 
the Turkish plenipotentiaries on August 6, 1923. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Cuartes E, HUGHES, 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, May 2, 1924, 
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The United States of America and Turkey, equally animated 
by a desire to regulate the conditions of intercourse and resi- 
dence of their nationals on their respective territories and to 
reestallish their consular and commercial relations in ac- 
cordance with the principles of international law and on the 
basis of complete reciprocity, have resolved to conclude a 
treaty to this end and haye named as their plenipotentiaries, 
to wit: f 

The President of the United States of America, 

Joseph ©. Grew, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America to the Swiss Con- 
federation; 

The Government of the Grand National Assembly of Turkey, 

Ismet Pasha, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Government 
of the Grand National Assembly of Turkey, Deputy of Adri- 
anople in the said Assembly; 

Doctor Riza Nour Bey, Minister of Sanitary Affairs and of 
Social Welfare of the Government of the Grand National 
Assembly of Turkey, Deputy of Sinope in the said Assembly; 
and 

Hassan Bey, former Minister of National Economy of the 
Government of the Grand National Assembly of Turkey, 
Deputy of Trebizond in the said Assembly; 

Who, after having exhibited their full powers, found to be 
in good and due form, have agreed upon the following provi- 
sions: 

ARTICLE I , 

Bach of the High Contracting Parties agrees to receive 
within its territory the diplomatic officers of the other Party. 
They shall be accorded, on condition of reciprocity, treatment 
as favorable as that which is or shall be accorded to the diplo- 
matic officers of any other country, in conformity with the 
principles of international law. 

ARTICLE IT 

The High Contracting Parties declare the Capitulations con- 
cerning the regime of foreigners in Turkey, completely abro- 
gated, both as regards conditions of entry and residence and 
as regards fiscal and judicial questions, together with the eco- 
nomic and financial system resulting from the Capitulations, 

Articur III 


The nationals of each of the High Contracting Parties shall 
have complete liberty to enter and establish themselves in the 
territory of the other Party and may accordingly come, go, 
and reside therein upon complying with the laws and regula- 
tions in force in the country. 

They shall, under the conditions imposed upon nationals of 
the country, enjoy the most constant protection and security 
for their property and their persons in accordance with gen- 
erally recognized international law. 

They may, in conformity with the laws and regulations in 
force, engage without hindrance in every kind of profession, 
industry or commerce not forbidden by the local laws to all 
foreigners. 

They shall, in conformity with the provisions of law in force 
in the country, on an equal footing with the nationals thereof, 
have the right to acquire, possess and dispose of all kinds of 
movable property. As regards the acquisition, possession, and 
disposition of immovable property the nationals of each of the 
High Contracting Parties shall enjoy in the territory of the 
other, subject to reciprocity, the treatment generally accorded 
to foreigners by the laws of the place where the property is 
situated; accordingly, they may own, lease, and construct 
buildings and appurtenances for residential purposes or for 
any other purpose permitted by the present Treaty. They 
may also employ agents of their choice and do anything inci- 
dental to or necessary for the enjoyment of the rights above 
mentioned. 

Upon complying with the local laws and regulations, they 
shall enjoy complete liberty of conscience and worship and 
shall have free access to the courts of justice of the country, as 
well for the prosecution as for the defense of their riglits, in all 
the degrees of jurisdiction established by the law. 

Moreover, they shall not be deprived of their property with- 
out due process of law nor without payment of just indemnity. 

ARTICLE IY 


Limited liability companies or other commercial, industrial, 
or financial companies and associations (including transporta- 
tion and insurance companies) organized under the laws of the 
United States or of Turkey, in their respective territories, and 
having their central offices in the country of their organization, 
shall be recognized by the other country, proyided that they 
pursue no aims contrary to the laws of that country. They 
shall be entitled to the same protection and the same security 
accorded by Article III to the nationals of each of the High 
Contracting Parties in the territory of the other Party. Upon 
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complying with the applicable laws, they shall enjoy free access 
to the courts of justice, as well for the prosecution as for the 
defense of their rights and in all the degrees of jurisdiction 
established by the law. 

The companies and associations above mentioned shall, in 
conformity with the proyisions of law in force in the country, 
have the right to acquire, possess, and dispose of every kind of 
movable property. As regards the acquisition, possession, and 
disposition of immovable property, as well as the right to en- 
gage in the various kinds of commerce and industry, the above- 
mentioned companies and associations, nationals of each of the 
High Contracting Parties, shall enjoy in the territory of the 
other Party, upon condition of reciprocity, the treatment gen- 
ernlly accorded by the local laws to similar foreign companies. 
It is understood that the companies and associations in question 
shall be able freely to carry on their activities subject to the 
obseryance of the regulations of publie order. 

ARTICLE V 

Domiciliary visits and searches in dwellings, warehouses, fac- 
tories, stores and other buildings occupied by the nationals, 
companies or associations referred to in Articles III and IV, of 
each of the High Contracting Parties within the territory of 
the other Party, as well as the examination or inspection of 
books, papers or accounts in such buildings or premises, may be 
effected only under the conditions and in accordance with the 
forms prescribed by the laws, regulations and ordinances in 
respect to the nationals of the country. 

ARTICLE VI 

The nationals of each of the High Contracting Parties shall, 
in the territory of the other Party, be exempt from compulsory 
militury service, on land or sea, and from any contribution in 
lieu of military service. 

No forced loan or other exceptional levy upon property shall 
be imposed even in case of war, on the nationals of cither of 
the High Contracting Parties, established or carrying on their 
activities in the territory of the other Party nor on their prop- 
erty, rights and interests situated in the territory of that 
Party, nor on companies, subsidiaries, branches or agencies 
organized under the laws of one of the High Contracting 
Parties and established or carrying on their activities in the 
territory of the other Party. 

AkTICLe VII 


In all that pertains to the imposition and collection of taxes, 
imposts and charges of any kind and to the exemption from 
such taxes, imposts and charges the nationals of each of the 
High Contracting Parties residing or being within the ter- 
ritory of the other Party, shall be accorded the same treatment 
as nationals of the country. 

As regards the imposition and collection of taxes, imposts, 
and charges of any kind and the exemption from such taxes, 
imposts, and charges, the companies or associations mentioned 
in Article IV, haying their central offices in the territory of 
one of the High Contracting Parties and carrying on their 
activities in the territory of the other Party, shall, upon condi- 
tion of reciprocity, enjoy the same treatment as any similar 
foreign company or association. 

It is nevertheless understood that the provisions of this 
Article cannot be made the basis for demanding the benefit of 
the exemption from charges which Is accorded to establish- 
1 founded by the State or to concessionaries of a public 
service. 


AnricLe VIII 


In matters of personal status and family law (including all 
questions concerning marriage, matrimonial regimes, divorce, 
judicial separation, dowry, paternity, filiation, adoption, per- 
sonal capacity, majority, guardianship, trusteeship, and inter- 
diction) and in respect to the law of testamentary or intestate 
succession to movable property and the distribution and liqui- 
dation thereof, the non-Mussulman nationals of the United 
States in Turkey shall be subject exclusively to the jurisdiction 
of the national tribunals or other national authorities of the 
United States or of the competent State, territory, or possession 
thereof sitting outside Turkey. 

The present provision does not prejudice the special attribu- 
tions of Consuls in matters of civil status under international 
law or the special agreements which may be made, nor does it 
prejudice the right of the Turkish tribunals to require and 
receive evidence in regard to questions above recognized as 
being within the competence of the national tribunals or other 
national authorities of the interested parties. 

By way of exception to the first paragraph, the Turkish 
tribunals may also be competent in the questions indicated in, 
the said paragraph, if all the interested parties submit in writ- 
ing to the jurisdiction of these tribunals, which shall decide in 
| accordance with the national law of the parties, 
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All questions of judicial competence shall, under reserve of 
the above provisions, be regulated in aecordance with the prin- 
ciples of international law. 

ARTICLE IX 

Between the territories of the High Contracting Parties there 
shall be freedom of commerce and navigation. The nationals 
of each of the High Contracting Parties, equally with those of 
the most favored nation, may freely come with their vessels and 
cargoes to all places, ports and waters within the territorial 
limits of the other Party which are open to foreign commerce 
aud navigation. No provision of the present Treaty shall be 
interpreted as restricting the right of either of the High Con- 
tricting Parties to impose, under the conditions which it shall 
deem fit, prohibitions or restrictions of a sanitary character 
designed to protect human, animal or plant life or regulations 
for the enforcement of police and revenue laws. 

Merchant vessels or other privately owned vessels under the 
flag of either of the High Contracting Parties shall be permit- 
ted to discharge portions ef their cargoes at any port open to 
foreign commerce in the territory of the other High Contract- 
ing Party and to proceed with the remaining portions of such 
cargoes to any other port of the same territory open fo foreign 
eommeree, without paying in such case other or higher tonnage 
dues or port charges than would be paid by national vessels in 
like diremnstances: they shalt be permitted to load in like man- 
ner at different ports in the course of the sume voyage outward, 
it being understood, however, that the coastwise trade in the 
waters of the High Contracting Parties is not affected by the 
provisions ef this Article nor by any other provision of the pres- 
ent Treaty, and is to be regulated according to the laws of each 
of the High Contracting Parties. 

ARTICLE X 


The commercial vessels and aircraft and the war vessels and 
nircraft of the United States of America shall enjoy complete 
liberty of navigation and passage in the Straits of the Darda- 
nelles, the Sea ef Marmora, and the Bosphorus, on a basis of 
equality with similar vessels and aircraft of the most favored 
foreign nation upon conforming to the rules relative to such 
navigation and passuge established by the Straits Convention 
signed at Lausanne, July 24, 1923. 

` AnticLe XI 


No other or higher duties shall be imposed upon the importa- 
tion into the territories of either of the High Contracting 
Parties of any article originating in and proceeding from the 
territory of the other Party, and being of the produce or manu- 
facture of that territory, than are or shall be in the future im- 
posed upon like articles of the most favored nation. Likewise, 
no other or higher duty shail be imposed in the territory of one 
of the High Contracting Parties upon the exportation of any 
article to the territory of the other Party than is or shail in the 
future be imposed upon the exportation of like articles to any 
other foreign country. Nor shall the importation or exporta- 
tion to or from the territory of either of the High Contracting 

‘arties of any article originating in and preceeding from the 
territory of the other Party, and being of the produce or 
manufacture of that territery, be subjected to any prohibition, 
restriction or condition which shall not equally apply to the 
like articles of the most favored nation. 

With respect to the amount and collection of duties on im- 
ports and exports of every kind, each of the High Contracting 
Parties binds itself to give to the vessels and goods of the 
other Party the adyantage of all favors and facilities which ere 
or shall be accorded to the vessels and goods of any third State 
and regardless of whether snch favors and facilities are ac- 
corded to the State in question gratuitously or in return for 
reciprocal conmpensatory treatment. Every such favor and fa- 
eility which shall hereafter be granted by one of the High 
Contracting Parties to the vessels or goods of any third State, 
vhall, simultaneously and nnconditionally, without request or 
compensation, be extended to the vessels and goods of the other 
Purty. 

The provisions of the present Article do not extend to the 
treatinent which is accorded by the United States of America 
to the commerce of Cuba under the provisions of the Com- 
mercial Convention concluded by the United States of America 
and Cuba on December 14, 1902, or which shall be accorded 
under the provisions of any other commercial convention which 
may herenfter be concluded by the United States of America 
and Cuba, or to the ecommerce of the United States of America 
with any of its dependencies or with the Panama Canal Zone 
under existing or future laws. 

The provisions of the present Article in like manner do not 
extend to the special advantages and favors in the matter of 
the customs tariff, or generally in any other eommercial matter, 
existing, or to be established in the future, between Turkey 
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and the countries. detached from the Ottoman Empire follow- 
ing the war of 1914, nor to frontier traffic with a state con- 
tiguous to Turkey. 

Anticnhe XII 

With respect to the imposition and collection of consumption 
or excise taxes and octroi or any other taxes collected by local 
anthorities, merchandise originating in and proceeding from the 
territory of one of the High Contracting Parties shall, upon 
condition of reciprocity, be secorded, in the territory of the 
other Party, treatment as favorable as that which Is or may 
be accorded to identical or similar merchandise of the nation 
most favored in this respect. 

ArtTicLE XIII 

Merchandise originating in and procecding from the territory 
of either of the High Contracting Purties, and being of the pro- 
duce or mauufacture of such territory, shall receive, in the 
territory of the other Party, with respect to transit duties, 
charges in regard to warehousing and other facilities, aud the 
amount of drawbacks the same treatment us merchandise of the 
most fayored nation. 

Anticriy XIV 

No tonnage, harbor, pilotage, lighthouse, quarantine, or other 
similar or corresponding duty of whatever denomination, levied 
in the name er for the profit of the Government, public func- 
tionaries, private individuals, associations or establishments 
of any kind shall be imposed in the ports of the territories of 
one of the countries upon the vessels of the other country, which 
shall not equally, under the same conditions, be imposed on 
national vessels. Such etyuality of treatment shall apply re- 
ciprocully to the vessels of both countries, respectively, from 
whatever place they may arrive and whatever may be their 
destination, 

ARTELE XV 
` Merchant vessels and other privately owned vessels under the 
flag of either of the High Contracting Parties, and carrying the 
papers required by its Lews in proof of nationality, shall, both 
within the territorial waters of the other and on the high seas. 
be deemed to be vessels of the Party whose flag is flown. 
Anrticty XVI 

The nationals of each of the High Contracting Parties shall, 
upon the fulfillment of the formalities prescribed by local law, 
enjoy in the territory of the other Party the same protection as 
nationals of the most favored nation in regard to patents, de- 
signs, trademarks, trade names, models and working patterns. 

ARTICLE XVII 

Each of the High Contracting Parties agrees to admit in all 
ports, cities and places within its territory, consular officers 
(consuls-general, cousuls, vice-consuls and other consular ofi- 
cers) of the other Party, except in the localities in which it 
may be ineonyenient to admit such officers. This exception 
shall not, however, be applied to one of the High Contracting 
Parties unless it is also applied to every other Power. 

In case a consular ofiicer is not a nationnl of the Party by 
which he is appointed, the consent of the other Party must be 
obtained through diplomatic channels before his appointment. 

ARTICLE XVIII 

Consular officers of each of the High Contracting Parties 
Shall enjoy, reciprocally, in the territory of the other Party, 
all rights, privileges, exemptions and immunities which are or 
shall be enjoyed by officers of the same grade of the most 
favored nation. 

Such consular officers shall be entitled, in the country which 
receives them, to the high consideration of all officials with 
whom they have Cfiicial intercourse. 

The Government of each of the High Contracting Parties 
shall furnish the necessary exequatur free of charge to such 
consular officers of the other Party as present a regular com- 
mission signed by the Chief Executive of the appeinting coun- 
try and under its great seal, and shall likewise issue to any 
subordinate or substitute consular officer duly appointed by a 
superior consular officer with the approval of bis Government 
or by any other competent officer of that Government, such 
documents as, according to the local laws, shall be requisite 
for the exercise of his consalar functions. On the presentation 
of an exequatur or other docnment issued in lieu thereof, such 
consular officers and subordinate or substitute officers may 
enter upon their duties and enjoy the rights, privileges and 
inununities granted by the present Treaty. 

It is understood that each of the High Contracting Parties 
reserves the right, for substantial reasons which it alone shall 
be entitled to judge, to refuse or withdraw an exequatur or 
other document issued in Hen thereof. 

Upon the death, incapacity, or absence of a consular oficer 
having no subordinate consular officer at his post, secretaries 
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or chaneellers may temporarily exercise the consular functions, 
provided that their official character has previously been made 
known to the Government of the country. Such persons, while 
temporarily exercising the consular functions, shall enjoy all 
the rights, prerogatives and immunities granted to the ineum- 
bent; provided, however, that if they ure not nationals of the 
country by which they are appointed, they shall enjoy the said 
rights, prerogutives and immunities only to the extent neces- 
sary for the exercise of the consular functions. 
Antictn XIX 


Consular officers may place over the onter door of their re- 
spective offices the arms of their country with an appropriate 
inscription designating the official character of the said offices. 
Such oflices may also hoist the national fag on their offices, 
including those situated in the capitals ef the two countries. 
They may likewise hoist such flag over any boat employed in 
the exercise of the consular functions. 

The consular offices, chaucelleries and archives shall at all 
times be inviolable. The said offices and chancelleries shall, 
under no circumstances, be subjected to Invasion by any au- 
thorities of the country in which they are situated. Nor may the 
papers or other objects therein be examined or seized by such 
authorities under any pretext. The consular offices and chan- 
celleries shall In no case be used as places of asylum. No con- 
sular officer shall be obliged to produce official archives in court 
or to testify regarding their contents. 

If a consular officer is engaged in occupations other than the 
consular functions, the papers relating to such occupations 
shall be kept separate. 

Anrritry XX 

Consular officers, nationals of the country by which they 
are appointed, may not be subjected to preventive arrest, ex- 
cept when charged with the commission of offenses desig- 
nated as crimes and punishable as such under the local law. 

The attendance of a consular Officer us a witness may be 
requested, in criminal cases, by the judicial authorities, the 
prosecution or the defense. Such attendance shall be requested 
with all possible regard due the constlar dignity and the duties 
of the office. The consular officer shall comply with the re- 
quest. 

Consular officers shall, under the same conditions as nationals 
of the country by which they are appointed, be subject in 
civil matters to the jurisdiction of the courts in the country 
which receives them. 

In cases other than those mentioned in paragraph 2, a con- 
sular officer who is a national of the country by which he is 
appointed, and who is engaged in no private occupation for 
gain, shall voluntarily give his testimony in the course of judi- 
cial proceedings whenever it is possible for him to do so 
without serlously interfering with his official duties. However, 
he shall have the privilege of giving his testimony orally or in 
writing at his residence or office and with due regard for the 
consular dignity. 

Auticrs XXI 

Consular officers, nationals of the country by which they are 
appointed, shall be exempt from military billetings and from 
auy service whatscever of military, naval, administrative or 
police character. 

Consular officers and employees in a consulate, nationals of 
the country by which they are appointed and not engaged in 
private occupations for gain within the country where they 
exercise their functions, shall be exempt from all direct taxes 
(national, state, provincial or municipal) levied upon person 
or property, except taxes levied on account of the possession 
or ownership of immovable property situated in the territory 
of the country within which they exercise their functions, or 
on the income derived from property of any kind situated or 
deemed to be situated in that country. Consular officers and 
employees, nationals of the country by which they are ap- 
pointed, shall be exempt from the payment of taxes on the 
salary, fees or wages received in compensation for their con- 
smar services. 

Lands and buildings which are situated in the territory of 
either High Contracting Party and which belong to the other 
Party and are used exclusively for diplomatic and consular 
purposes, shall be exempt from taxation of every kind (na- 
tional, state, provincial or municipal) other than assessments 
levied for services or local public improvements. 

ARTICLE XXII 

Tach of the High Contracting Parties agrees to permit the 
entry free of duty of all furniture, equipment and supplies in- 
tended for official use in the consular oflices of the other Party, 
and to extend to those consular officers who are nationals of 
the country by which they are appointed, and to their families 
and to those members of their suites who are also its nationals. 
the privilege of entry free of duty of their baggage and all other 
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personal property of the first installation; provided, however, 
that no article the importation of which is prohibited by the 
law of either of the High Contracting Parties may be brought. 
into its territory. 

It is understood that the privilege of free entry shall not be 
extended to consular officers who ure engaged in private occupà- 
tions for guin in the country to which they are appointed. 

Articun XXIII 

Consular officers may, within their respective consmar dis- 
tricts, address the national, state, provincial, or municipal 
authorities, eompetent to recéive such representations, for the 
purpose of assuring the rights accruing, by treaty or otherwise, 
to nationals of the country by which such officers are appointed. 
Ta may make complaint in case of the infraction of those 
rights. 

If the competent authorities do not respond satisfactorily to 
o requests, recourse to the dipiomatic channel may be justi- 

ed. 
ArTICLE XXIV 


Consular officers may, in conformity with the laws of the 
country by which they are appointed, receive, within their 
respective districts, the voluntary depositions of nationals of 
their country as well as the voluntary depositions of the cap- 
tain, the crew and the passengers of a vessel of that country. 

They may, without prejudice to the competence of the local 
notarial officers, draw up, «attest, certify and authenticate the 
contracts to which a national of their country is a party and 
which are to be presented for any use in a country other than 
that in which such officers exercise their functions. 

Consular officers may also authenticate the signatures which 
the nationals of their country have aflixed to contracts made 
with the nationals of a third Power. 

Consular officers may likewise draw up, attest, certify and 
authenticate the testamentary dispositions of nationals of their 
country; provided, however, that such dispositions do not relate 
to immovable property situated in the territory of the country 
in which they exercise their functions. ; 

Moreover, they may draw up, attest, certify and authenticate 
written instruments of any kind which have for their object 
the conveyance or encumbrance of property of any kind within 
the territory of the country by which such consular officers are 
appointed, as well as unilateral acts, deeds, testamentary dis- 
positions and contracts relative to property situated or business 
transactions conducted in the territory of the country by which 
they were appointed; including unilateral acts, deeds, testa- 
mentary dispositions or agreements relating to the above men- 
tioned property or business transactions and executed solely by 
nationals of the country in which such officers exercise their 
functions. 

Instruments and documents thus executed and coples or 
translations thereof, when duly authenticated by a consular 
officer under his official seal, shall be received as evidence in 
the territories of the High Contracting Parties, as original 
documents or authenticated copies, as the case may be, and 
shall have the same force and effect as if drawn up and attested 
by a notary or other public officer duly authorized in the 
country by which the consular officer is appointed; provided, 
always, that such documents shall have been drawn up and 
attested in conformity to the laws and regulations of the 
country where they are designed to take effect. 

ARTICLE XXV 

In case of the death of a national of one of the High Con- 
tracting Parties in the territory of the other Party, without 
haying in that territory any known heirs or any testamentary 
executors by him appointed, the competent local authorities 
shall at once inform the nearest consular officer of the country 
of which the deceased was u national, in order that the neces- 
sary information may. be transmitted to the parties interested. 

In case of the death of a national of one of the High Con- 
tracting Parties, without will or testament, in the territory of 
the other Purty, the consular officer of the country of which 
the deceased was a untional and within whose district he re- 
sided at the time of his death, shall, in so far as the laws of 
the country permit and pending the appointment of an adminis- 
trator aud the granting of letters of administration, be quali- 
fied to take charge of the property of the deceused for the pur- 
pose of conserving and protecting the said property. Such con- 
sular officer may, if the local laws permit, be appointed admin- 
istrator by the competent tribunal or other authority compe- 
tent in matters of succession. 

A consular officer who accepts the office of administrator of 
the estate of a deceased national, is subject to the jurisdiction 
of the tribunal or other authority making the appointment, for 
all necessary purposes, to the same extent as a nationul of the 
couutry in which he administers the estate, 
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ARTICLE XXVI 


Consular officers shall have exclusive cognizance of controver- 
sies relating to the internal order of merchant vessels and other 
private vessels under the flag of their country and they alone 
shall be competent to tuke cognizance of cases, wherever aris- 
ing, between officers and crew concerning discipline on board, 
provided the yessel and the persons implicated in such cases 
have entered a port within their distriet. Such officers shall 
also, if the local laws permit, be competent to take cognizance 
of controversies concerning the adjustment of the wages of the 
crew and the execution of contracts relating thereto. 

When an act committed on board a merchant vessel or other 
private vessel flying the flag of the country by which the con- 
sular officer is appointed and being within the territorial 
waters of the country in which he exercises his functions, is, 
according to local laws, defined as a crime and punishable as 
such, the consular officer may concern himself with the case 
only in so far as the local laws permit. 

It is understood that except in the cases referred to in the 
preceding paragraph, the local authorities shall intervene only 
when the disorder that has arisen on board ship is of such a 
nifure as to disturb tranquility and public order, on shore or 
in the port, or when a person of the country or not belonging to 
the crew shall be concerned therein. 

Consular officers may, within the territorial waters of the 
country in which they exercise their functions, freely invoke 
the assistance of the local police authorities in any matter per- 
taining to the maintenance of internal order on board a vessel 
under the fiag of the country by which they were appointed, 
aud upon their request the necessary assistance shall be given 
them. 

Consular officers may appear with the officers and crews of 
vessels under the flag of the country by which they are ap- 
pointed, before the judicial authorities of the country in which 
they exercise their functions, to render assistance as inter- 
preters or agents. 

ARTICLE XXVII 

If a vessel of one of the High Contracting Parties is wrecked 
off the coasts of the other Party, the consular officer of the 
country the flag of which such vessel flies and within whose 
consular district the wreck may have occurred, shall direct the 
operations of salvage. Pending the arrival of such consular 
officer, who shall immediately be informed of the occurrence, 
the local authorities shall take all necessary measures for the 
protection of persons and the conseryation of wrecked property. 
They shall interfere only to protect the interests of the salvors 
who do not belong to the crew of the wrecked vessel and to 
assure the execution of the dispositions to be observed for the 
entry and exportation of the merchandise saved. It is under- 
stood that such merchandise is not to be subjected to any. cus- 
toms charges, unless it be intended for consumption in the 
country where the wreck may have taken place. 

The intervention of the local authorities in these different 
cases shill occasion no expense of any kind, except such as may 
be caused by the operations of salvage and the conservation of 
the merchandise saved, and such as would be incurred in similar 
circumstances by national vessels. 

ArticLe XXVIII 


The territorles of the High Contracting Parties to which the 
provisions of the present Treaty extend, include all areas of 
land, water and air over which the Parties exercise their sov- 
erelgn authority, except the Panama Canal Zone. 

ARTICLE XXIX 


American nationals and their property shall be exempt from 
the payment, on account of fiscal years prior to the fiscal year 
1922-1923, of any impost, tax or surtax to which, in virtue of 
the status which they enjoyed on August 1, 1914, they were not 
subject. 

In case sums have been collected after May 15, 1923, on ac- 
count of fiscal years prior to the fiscal year 1922-1923, the 
amount thereof shail be reimbursed to those entitled, on the 
coming into force of the present Treaty. 

There shall be no recourse as regards the sums collected prior 
to May 15, 1923. 

ARTICLE XXX 

From the coming into force of the present Treaty the Treaties 
heretofore concluded between the United States of America and 
the Ottoman Empire shall absolutely and finally cease to be 
effective as between the High Contracting Parties, 

The High Contracting Parties agree to replace the Treaty of 
Extradition of 1874 by the new Treaty of Extradition signed 
this day. 

ARTICLE XXXI 

The present Treaty shall come into foree two months after 
the date of the exchange of ratifications. Articles I and II of 
this Treaty shall have a permanent duration. Articles III, IV, 
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V, VI, VII and VIII shall have a duration of seven years. 
Articles IX to XXVII shall have a duration of five years. 

Should neither of the High Contracting Parties huve notified 
the other six months before the expiration of the respective 
periods above indicated of its intention to denounce the groups 
of Articles to which these periods apply, the said Articles will 
remain in force until the expiration of a period of six months 
from the moment at which they shall have been denounced. 

AnricLe XXXII 

The present Treaty, in French, English and Turkish, shall be 
ratified. In case of divergence the French text shall prevail. 

The ratifications shall be exchanged at Constantinople as soon 
as possible. 

In faith whereof the Plenipotentiarles above named have 
signed the present Treaty and have thereto affixed their seals. 

Done ut Lausanne, August 6, 1923. 


(L. S.) JosEeruH C. Grew. (L. S.) ISMET. 
(L. S.) Dr. Riza Nour. 
(L. 8.) HASSAN. 


[Translation] 


DELEGATION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE GRAND NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY OF TURKEY TO THE PEACE CONFERENCE, 
Lausanne, August 4, 1923. 

Mr. Minister: I have the honor to inform Your Excellency 
that at one time during the discussions of the “ establishment” 
convention signed at Lausanne on July 24, 1923, it had been 
planned to annex to the aforesaid convention, in the form of a 
declaration, certain provisions concerning the religious and 
philanthropie institutions of the nationality of the three in- 
viting powers, 

However, it was finally decided that this declaration should 
be replaced by letters from the Turkish delegation addressed to 
the three inviting powers. 

In transmitting to Your Excellency a copy of these identic 
letters, I have the honor to inform you that throughout the 
duration of the establishment“ convention in question, simi- 
lar- institutions of the nationality of the United States of 
America shall enjoy in Turkey, under the same conditions, the 
same treatment as that accorded to the institutions of the 
powers referred to above. 

Accept, Mr. Minister, the assurance of my very high con- 
sideration. 

M. ISMET. 

His Excellency, Mr. Grew, 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America, Berne. 


[Translation] 
DELEGATION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THD 
GRAND NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF TURKEY 
TO THE PEACE CONFERENCE, 
Lausanne, July 24, 1923. 

ExceLnency: With reference to the “establishment” con- 
vention signed at Lausanne to-day, and pursuant to the de- 
cision taken by the first committee at its meeting of May 19, 
1923, regarding the substitution of an exchange of letters for 
the declaration, which was to have been annexed to the said 
convention, I have the honor to declare, in the name of my 
Government that the latter will recognize the existence of 
(British, French, Italian) religious, scholastic, and medical 
establishments and charitable institutions recognized as ex- 
isting in Turkey before October 30, 1914, and that it will 
favorably examine the status of other (British, French, 
Italian) institutions of a similar character actually existing 
in Turkey on the date of the treaty of peace signed to-day, 
with a view to regularizing their position. 

The establishments and institutions mentioned above will, 
as regards fiscal charges of every kind, be treated on a foot- 
ing of equality with similar Turkish establishments and insti- 
tutions, and will be subject to administrative measures of a 
public character as well as to the laws and regulations gov- 
erning the latter. It is, however, understood that the Turkish 
Government will take into account the conditions under which 
these establishments carry on their work, and, in so far as 
schools are concerned, the practical organization of their teach- 
ing arrangements, 

I ayail, etc., 
A true copy of the original. 


ISMET, 


TEWFIK KIANIL. 
His Excellency, 
Sir Horace RUMBOLD, 
General PELLÉ, 
Mr. MONTAGNA, 
Delegates to the Peace Conference. 
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[Translation] 


DELEGATION OF Tun GOVERNMENT OF THE 
GRAND NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF TURKEY 
To THE PEACH CONFERENCE, 
Lausanne, August 4, 1923. 


Mr. Minister: In response to the desire expressed by Your 
Excellency, I have the honor to transmit to you herewith, for 
your information, copics of the two declarations relative to the 
judicial administration and to the employment in the service of 
the Turkish sanitary administration of several European spe- 
cialists. These declarations have a duration of five years each. 

Accept, Excellency, the assurance of my high consideration. 

M. ISMET. 


His Excellency, Mr. Grew, 
udo Vetraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America, Berne. 


{Translation} 


DELEGATION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
Gn NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF TURKEY 
TO THE PEACE CONFERENCE, 
Lausanne. 


The Turkish delegation has already had occasion to state that 
the Government of the Grand National Assembly of Turkey is 
in a position to insure to foreigners before the Turkish courts 
all the safeguards of a good judicial system and to provide 
therefor in the full exercise of its sovereignty and without any 
kind of foreign interference. It is nevertheless disposed to in- 
stitule investigations and studies in order to introduce such 
reforms us may be justified by the progress of manners and 
civilization, 

In this spirit the undersigned, acting in virtue of their full 
powers, desire to make the following declaration : 

1. The Turkish Government proposes to take immediately 
into its service, for such period as it may consider necessary, 
not being less than five years, European legal counsellors whom 
it will select from a list prepared by the Permanent Court of 
International Justice of The Hague from among jurists na- 
tionals of countries which did not take part in the war of 1914— 
1918, and who will be engaged as Turkish officials. 

2. These legal counsellors will serve under the minister of 
justice; some will be posted in the city of Constantinople and 
others in the city of Smyrna. They will take part in the work 
of the legislative commissions. It will be their duty to ob- 
serve, without interfering in the performance by the magis- 
trates of their duties, the working of the Turkish civil, com- 
mercial, and criminal courts, and to forward to the minister 
of jus tice such reports as they may consider necessary; they 
will be competent to receive all complaints which may arise 
from the administration of justice in civil, commercial, or 
criminal matters, the execution of sentences, or the applica- 
tion of the laws, with a view to bringing such complaints to 
the notice of the minister of justice in order to insure the 
strict observance of the provisions of Turkish law. 

Similarly, they will be competent to receive such complaints 
as may be caused by domiciliary visits, perquisitions, or arrests; 
moreover, these measures shall, in the judicial districts of 
Constantinople and of Smyrna, be brought immediately after their 
execution to the notice of the legal counsellor by the local rep- 
resentative of the minister of justice; this official shall in such 
ee be competent to correspond directly with the legal coun- 
sellor. 

3. In cases of minor offenses release on bail shall always be 
ordered, unless such provisional release entails danger to public 
safety or impedes the investigation of the case. 

4. In civil or commercial matters all references to arbitra- 
tion and clauses in agreements providing therefor are allowed. 
and the arbitral decisions rendered in pursuance thereof shall 
be executed on being indorsed by the president of the court of 
first Instance, who can not refuse his indorsement unless the 
decision should be contrary to public order. 

5. The present declaration shall remain in force for a period 
of five years. 

Done at Lausanne, July 24, 1923. 


[u.s.] ISMET. 
II. 8. I DR. Rrza NOUR. 
IC. S.] Hassan. 


A true copy of the original. 
; TEWFIK KIAMIL. 
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[Translation] 
DELEGATION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
GRAND NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF ‘TURKEY 
TO THE Peace CONFERENCE, 
Lausanne. 

The undersigned, acting in virtue of their full powers, de- 
clare that the Turkish Government will appoint for a period 
of five years three European medical spécialists as counsellors 
of the sanitary administration of the frontiers. These medi- 
eal specialists shall be Turkish officials and shall be attached 
to the ministry of health. They shall be chosen by the said 
Government from a list of six names prepared in agreement by 
the health committee of the League of Nations and by the 
International Bureau of Public Health. Their salary, as well 
as the other terms of their appointment, shall be settled by 
agreement between the said Government and the two above- 
mentioned international organizations. 

The Turkish sanitary administration shall establish, with 
the cooperation of the three above-mentioned European coun- 
seHors, regulations determining the organization of the sani- 
tary administration of the coasts and frontiers of Turkey. 
These regulations shall be in accordance with the terms of the 
international sanitary conventions and, in so far as the Straits 
are concerned, with the terms of the Straits convention signed 
this day. 

The yield of the sanitary taxes collected by the Turkish 


‘administration shall be exclusively applied to the needs of the 


sanitary administration of Turkey, and shall appear in a 
special budget, which shall be prepared for this purpose by the 
ministry of health, 
Done at Lausanne, July 24, 1923, 
DL. S.] ISMET. 
I. S.] RIzA Norm. 
L. S.] HASSAN. 
A true copy of the original. 
TEW TIR KIAIATt. 


— 


[Translation] 


AMERICAN-TuRKISH NEGOTIATIONS— MINUTES OF THE MEETING or 
Avaus? 6, 1923 


The American and Turkish plenipotentiaries met on August 6, 
1923, at the Hotel Beau Rivage, at 4 o'clock in the afternoon. 

There were present: Mr. Grew, Mr. Dolbeare, Mr. Shaw, Mr. 
Belin, Mr. Turlington, Mr. Barnes, United States of America; 
Ismet Pasha, Riza Nour Bey, Hassan Bey, Moustafa Cheref 
Bey, Munir Bey, Tewfik Kiamii Bey, Hussein Bey, Turkey. 

Ismet Pasha in opening the discussion desired to point out 
that by article 2 of the treaty which was to be signed to-lay 
between the United States of America and Turkey, which pro- 
vides for the abrogation of the capitulation, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment understood the complete ebolition of all the capituta- 
tions, both those embodied in the old treaties and those result- 
ing from usage. 

This abolition therefore applied to every sort of capitulation, 
no matter what might be its nature or origin. 

Ismet Pasha asked Mr. Grew whether he concurred in this 
interpretation by the Turkish Government of article 2. 

Mr. Grew replied that he concurred on this point. 

With reference to article 3, Mr. Grew desired to point out 
that his Government considered that the provisions of this 
article were without prejudice to the right of either of the high 
contracting parties to regulate immigration into its territory as 
it might see fit. In order to define the form of application of the 
term “upon condition of (subject to) reciprocity” contained 
in paragraph 4 of article 3 and paragraph 2 of article 4 of the 
general treaty, relative to the acquisition, possession, and dis- 
position of immovable property by the respective nationals and 
companies of the two countries, ads well as the right of the 
aforementioned companies to engage in various sorts of com- 
merce and industry, Mr. Grew made the following statement: 


The denial or the restriction to which foreign nationals or companles 
may be subject in one section of the territory of the United States of 
America with respect to the enjoyment of the rights mentioned in para- 
graph 4 of article 3 and in paragraph 2 of article 4 may not, in an 
attempt to apply the same treatment, be invoked by Turkey eee 
with regard to citizens or companies of that section. 


Mr. Grew asked Ismet Pasha whether he concurred in tha 
view expressed in the declaration which he had just made. 

Ismet Pasha replied that he concurred in this view. 

Concerning the provision included at the end of paragraph 4 
of article 3, which permits nationals of the two countries to 
employ agents of their own choosing, Ismet Pasha made the 
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observation that this provision could not be invoked by American 
nationals in Turkey in order to employ in their service work- 
men of a foreign nationality, the question of the employment 
of foreign workmen being reserved to the domain of Turkish 
internal legislation and administration, Similarly, the afore- 
mentioned provision could not be invoked in order to open to 
foreign nationals the practice of professions which under the 
law were forbidden to all foreigners in Turkey, 

Mr, Grew replied that he accepted this view. 

So far as concerns the freedom of access to the tribunals 
mentioned in paragraph 5 of article 3 of the general treaty, 
Ismet Pasha wished to make it clear that this right would be 
exercised under reserve of the provisions relative to security 
judicatuin solvi and to gratuitons legal assistance, which would 
be governed by local legislation. 

Mr, Grew replied that he accepted this point of view. 

With reference to article 9, Mr. Grew recalled that the Ameri- 
can experts had proposed to insert in this article the most- 
In vored-mation clause, so far as coastwise traffic was concerned. 
This clause was omitted at the request of the Turkish experts, 
who declared that by virtue of the commercial convention 
signed on July 24, 1923, at Lausanne, between Turkey and the 
alied powers coastwise traffic and port services were in Turkey 
exclusively reserved to the national flug and that the Turkish 
Government had no intention of modifying this situation. The 
Turkish experts had added that although certain of the forelgn 
companies in Turkey were authorized to continue their opera- 
tions for a fixed period, this period was strictly Umited to the 
time necessary to permit these companies to wind up their 
affairs, 

Mr. Grew observed that in the name of his Government he 
took fiote of the declaration made by the Turkish experts and 
that he reserved the point of view of his Government in case 
the situation referred to in this declaration should be modified. 

With reference to Article X of the general treaty, which 
Species most-favored-nation treatment for the ships and air- 
craft, both of commerce and of war, of the United States of 
America, on conditions that they conform to the rules estab- 
lished by the Straits convention signed at Lausanne July 24, 
1923, between Turkey and the allied powers, Ismet Pasha 
wished to remark that in case the aforementioned convention 
should not be put into force Turkey would not be bound with 
regard to the United States of America by the provision of the 
aforementioned convention. Ismet Pasha added that in this 
case the United States of America would enjoy only the treat- 
ment which Turkey should decide to accord the most favored 
nation. He therefore inquired whether Mr. Grew agreed with 
him on this subject. 

Mr. Grew replied that he accepted the view which the chair- 
man of the Turkish delegation had just expressed. He added 
that it went without saying that the ships and aircraft of the 
United States would not be obliged to conform to the rules 
established by the Straits convention, except in so far as these 
rules were in force at any given moment and that the provi- 
sions of the article in question did not imply any obligation for 
the United States to adhere to the Straits convention. 

Ismet Pasha declared that he still hoped that the Government 
of the United States would adhere to the Straits convention at 
the first opportune moment. 

With reference to Article XXIII, which provides that con- 
sular officers may, in their respective districts, address them- 
selves to national, state, proyincial, or municipal authorities, 
Ismet Pasha declared that since in Turkey, outside of state, 
provincial, and municipal authorities, there did not exist a 
category of authorities functioning as “national,” and since 
consular officers could not address themselyes in connection 
with their consular duties to the authorities of the central goy- 
ernment in the capital, he understood by this article that con- 
sular officers would address themselves only to those civil 
functionaries in their districts, whether state, provincial, or 
municipal, with whom the consular officers of other powers 
were in official relationship. Mr. Grew declared that lie also 
concurred on this point. 

Concerning Article XXIX, which specifies that there shall 
not be imposed upon American nationals or on their property 
for the fiscal years prior to that of 1922-23, any impost, tax, 
or surtax to which by virtue of the status which they enjoyed 
oneAngust 1, 1914, American nationals or their property were 
not subject, Mr. Grew asked Ismet Pasha whether the word 
“ ressortissants ” (nationals) which is used, included companies 
and associations as well as individuals. 

Ismet Pasha replied that companies and associations were 
also included in the term “ ressortissants” (nationals). 

Mr, Grew recalled that in consenting to omit the article 
which appeared in the initial American draft relative to natu- 
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ralization, the American delegation had urged that careful note 
be taken of the hope entertained by the Government of the 
United States that negotiations for the conclusion of a separate 
convention in this matter would be begun at an early date. 

Ismet Pasha desired to state in reply that the Turkish Goy- 
ernment had not changed its point of view with reference to 
regulations in force in Turkey relative to the conditions and 
consequences of the naturalization of Turkish nationals. 

Under reserve of this observation, Ismet Pasha declared that 
he was ready to recommend to his Government the commence- 
ment of negotiations on the question raised by his excellency, 
Mr. Grew. 

Mr. Grew replied that he would take pleasure in communi- 
eating to his Government the declaration of His Wxcellency, 
Ismet Pasha, and that he hoped that a basis would be found 
for an agreement between the two Governments concerning 
this question. 

Mr. Grew pointed out that the supplementary assurances 
given by the Turkish delegation concerning the regime of re- 
ligious, educational, and hospital institutions in ‘Turkey, which 
were included in the report dated May 18, 1923, of the sub- 
committee of the conference at Lausanne intrusted with the 
8 85 of this question, should be applied to American institu- 
tions. 

Ismet Pasha replied that it was agreed that the assurances 
in question applied to American institutions. 

Mr. Grew observed that the French texts of the two treaties 
drawn up at Lausanne were to be signed to-day. The English 
and Turkish texts of these treaties would be signed by the same 
plenipotentiaries subsequently and would bear the same date 
us the French texts; they would be considered as having been 
signed at Lausanne. 

Ismet Pasha approved tlils procedure. 

After speeches by the respective plenipotentiaries the meet- 
ing was closed by Ismet Pasha at 4.30 in the afternoon, 

Joseru C. Grew. 
M. Ismet. 

Resolved (tico-thirds of the Senators present concurring 
therein), That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification 
of Hxecutive Z, Sixty-cighth Congress, lirst session, a treaty to 
regulate the general relations between the United States and 
Turkey, signed at Lausanne, Switzerland, on August 6, 1923, 
subject to the following reservations and understandings to be 
set forth in an exchange of notes between the High Contracting 
Parties so as to make it plain that this condition is understood 
and accepted by each of them: 

First, that there shall be added to Article III of said treaty 
the following: “ Nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to affect existing statutes of either country in relation to the 
immigration of aliens or the right of either country to enact 
such statutes.” 

Second, that the second paragraph of Article IX and Article 
XIV shall remain in force for twelve months from the date 
of exchange of ratifieations, and if not then terminated on 
ninety days’ previous notice shall remain in force until Legis- 
lation inconsistent therewith shall be enacted by either of the 
High Contracting Parties when the same shall automatically 
lapse at the end of sixty days from such enactment, and on 
such lapse cach High Contracting Party shall enjoy all the 
rights which it would have possessed had such paragraph or 
article not been embraced in the treaty. 


NOMINATIONS i 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 25, 1926 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
Galen H. Welch, of Long Beach, Calif., to be colector of 
Internal revenue for the sixth district of California in place 
of Rex B. Goodcell, resigned. 
COLLECTOR oy CUSTOMS 
Emile Kuntz, of New Orleans, La., to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 20, with headquarters at 
New Orleans, La. Reappointment. 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
Asst. Surg. Lieuen M. Rogers to be passed assistant surgeon 
in the Publie Health Service to rank as such from April 5, 1926. 
This officer has passed the examination required by Jaw and 
the regulations of the service. : 
REAPPOINTMENT IN THE Orricers’ RESERVE CORPS OF THR ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICER 
Brig. Gen. Hugh Samuel Johnsen, Reserve, to be Brigadier 
General, Reserve, from April 11, 1926. 


1926 


PosTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

Leander Isbell to be postmaster at Albertville, Ala., in place 
of Leander Isbell. Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 
1926. 

George W. Buck to be postmaster at Thomaston, Ala., In place 
of G. W. Buck. Incumbent’s commission expired December 20, 
1925. 

ARKANSAS 

James H. Elkins to be postmaster at Blytheville, Ark., in 

place of J. H. Elkins. Incumbent’s commission expires March 


29, 1926. 

Edwin C. Widener to be postmaster at Delight, Ark., in place 
of E. C. Widener. Incumbent's commission expires s Mare 29; 
1926. 


Benjamin W. Allen to be postmaster at Hamburg, Ark., in 
place of B. W. Allen. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
29, 1926. 

Ida Burns to be postmaster at Heber Springs, Ark., in place 
of Ida Burns. Incumbents commission expires March 29, 
1926. 

Edward L. Hamilton to be postmaster at McCrory, Ark., in 
place of E. L. Hamilton. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 29, 1926. 

James F, Rieves to be postmaster at Marion, Ark., in place 
of J. F. Rieves. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
1926. 

Grace P, Stark to be postmaster at Marked Tree, Ark., i 
place of G. P. Stark. Incumbent's commission expires March 
29, 1926. 

John Q. 
place of J. Q. Skipper. 
29, 1926. 

Henry Bringman to be postmaster at Pine Bluff, Ark., in 
pace of Henry Bringman. Incumbents commission expires 
March 29, 1926. 

William O. Roberts to be postmaster at Sheridan, Ark., in 
place of W. O. Roberts. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
20, 1926. 

Pagar E. Hudspeth to be postmaster at Texarkana, Ark., 
in place of E. E. Hudspeth. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 29, 1926. 


Skipper to be postmaster at Morrillton, Ark., in 
Incumbent's commission expires March 


CALIFORNIA 

Thomas J. Durfee to be postmaster at Bieber, Calif., in 
place of T. J. Durfee. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 10, 1926. 

Robert L. Abell to be postmaster at San Joaquin, Calif., 
in place of R. L. Abell. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 4, 1926. 

CONNECTICUT 

William S. Tifft to be postmaster at Seymour, Conn., in 
place of W. S. Tift. Incumbents commission expires March 
29, 1926. 

DELAWARE 


Josiah D. Robbins to be postmaster at Milton, Del., in place 


ef J. D. Robbins. Incumbent's commission expires March 
29, 1926. 
Mark L. Davis to be postmaster at Milford, Del., in-place 


of M. L. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
1026. 
IDATIO 

Norman O'Donnell to be postmaster at Elk River, Idaho, 
in place of Norman O'Donnell. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 21, 1926. 

Benjamin 0. Braham to be postmaster at Kellogg, 
in place of B. O. Braham, 
March 29, 1926. 


Idaho, 
Incumbents commission expires 


ILLINOIS 
Hey Smith to be postmaster at Willow Hill, III., in place 
of ley Smith. Incumbents commission expired December 
22, 1925. 


Howard K. Johnson to be postmaster at Blue Mound, III., in 
place of H. C. Murphy, resigned. 
INDIANA 


Hurley J. McAlister to be postmaster at Kingman, Ind., in 
place of M. L. Cory. Ineumbent's commission expired June 5, 
1924. 

Joseph A. Spears to be postmaster at Loogootee, Ind., in place 
of J. A. Spears. Incumbent's commission expires March 20, 
1926. 

Herbert K. Laramore to be postmaster at Knox, Ind., in 
place of C. A. Baker, removed. 
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Sid J. Backus to be postmaster at Algona, Iowa, in place of 
ied Backus, Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 

6 

Harry C. Graves to be postmaster at Madrid, Iowa, in place 
1115 ©. Graves. Incumbent’s commission expired October 20, 

Laura M. Smith to be postmaster at Montour, Towa, in place 
1 M. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
1 

Lowrie W. Smith to be postmaster at Scranton, Iowa, in 
place of L. W. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired Novem- 
ber 8, 1925. 

Glenn F. Shortess to be postmaster at Truer, Towa, in place 
of I’, H. Hoeppner, resigned. 


KANSAS 


Clarence C. Cramer to be postmaster at Dighton, Kans., in 
place of J. A. Radford. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 20, 1925. 

K. Leanor Lee to be postmaster at Portis, 
of K. L. Lee. 
1926. 


Kans., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired February 21, 


KENTUCKY 
Francis A. Wiseman to be postmaster at Cecilia, Ky., in 
place of F. A. Wiseman. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 29, 1926, 
Albert R. Hornback to be postmaster at 
place of A. R. Hornback. 
March 29, 1926. 


Sonora, Ky., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires 


LOUISIANA 


Oliver T. Slater to be postmaster at Sibley, 


La,, in place 
of A. M. Wardlaw, removed. 


MAINE 


William C. Bryant to be postmaster at Lewiston, Me., in 
place of W. C. Bryant. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
29, 1926. 

Robert A. Alexander to be postmaster at Sanco, Me., 
of R. A. Alexander. 
29, 1926. 


in place 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Russell E. McKenzie to be postmaster at Foxboro, Mass., 
in place of R. E. McKenzie. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 29, 1926. 

Samuel F. Brown to be postmaster at Indian Orchard, 
Muss., in place of S. F. Brown. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires March 29, 1926. 

Harry . King to be postmaster at Millis, Mass., in place of 
II. B. King. Incambent’s commission expires March 29, 1926. 

Thaddeus B. Fenno to be postmaster at Westminster, Mass., 
in place of T. B. Fenno. Incumbents commission expires 
March 29, 1926. 

MICHIGAN 


Lewis J. Hough to be postmaster 
place of L. J. Hough. 
29, 1926. 

Richard Stephenson to be postmaster ut Gladwin, 
place of W. B. Schlichter, resigned. 


MINNESOTA 


Robert B. Forrest to be postmaster at Luke Wilson, Minn., 
in place of R. B. Forrest. Incumbeut’s commission piren 
November 22, 1925. 

Maxwell W. Johnson to be postmaster at Milroy, Minn., in 
place of M. W. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 22, 1925. 


ut Flushing, Mich., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 


Mich,, in 


MISSOURL 


Russell B. Worth to be postmaster at Bogard, Mo., in place 
of R. E. Worth. Incumbent's commission expires March 29, 
1926. 

Lewis E. Nicholson to be postmaster at Green Ridge, 
in place of L. B. Nicholson. 
March 29, 1926. 

Avery P. Blankenship to be postmaster at Holcomb, Mo., in 
place of A. P. Blankenship. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 29, 1926. 

James P. Scott to be postmaster at Kahoka, Mo., in place of 
J. P. Scott. Incumbent's commission expired February 28, 
1926. 

Henry Dodge to be postmaster at New London, Mo., in place 
of Henry Dodge. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
1926. 


Mo., 
Ineumbent's commission expires 


MONTANA 


Leontine M. Turco to be postmaster at ‘Absarokee, Mont., in 
place of L. M. Turco. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
29, 1926. 

James N. Starbuck to be postmaster at Valier, Mont., in place 
of J. N. Starbuck. Incumbent's commission expires March 29, 
1926. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Albert C. Cochran to be postmaster at Andover, N. H., in 
place of A. ©. Cochran. Incumbent's commission -expires 
March 29, 1926. 

Dana B. Rounds to be postmaster at Hill, N. II., in place of 
D. B. Rounds. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
1026. 

NEW JERSEY 

Fred D. Matteson to be postmaster at Berlin, N. J., in place 
of F. D. Matteson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
20, 1926. 

Raymond W. Losey to be postmaster at Blairstown, N. J., 
in place of R. W. Losey. Incumbent's commission expired 
November 15, 1925. 

Charles G. Melick to be postmaster at Milford, N. J., in place 
of C. G. Melick. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 
1926. 

John H. Stegmann to be postmaster at Westwood, N. J., in 
place of J. H. Stegmann. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 30, 1926. 

NEW MEXICO 


Elizabeth A. Gumm to be postmaster at Carrizozo, N. Mex., 
in place of E. A. Gumm. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 7, 1926. 

NEW YORK 


Wilbur A. Van Duzee to be postmaster at Gouverneur, N. V., 
in place of W. A. Van Duzee., Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 23, 1926. 

Harold W. Smith to be postmaster at Great Neck, N. X., in 
place of A. W. Stevens. Incumbent's commission expires April 
%, 1926. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Marion B. Prescott to be postmaster at Ayden, N. C., in place 
of M. B. Prescott. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
1926. 

Jethro A. Hooper to be postmaster at Elizabeth City, N. G., 
in place of J. A. Hooper. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 29, 1926. 

Otis M. Davis to be postmaster at Fremont, N. C., in place of 
O. M. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 1926. 

Robert F. Blevins to be postmaster at Jefferson, N. O., in 
piace of R. F. Blevins. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
27, 1926. 

Walter H. Finch to be postmaster at Kittrell, N. C., in place 
of W. H. Finch. Incumbent's commission expires March 29, 
1926. 

Christopher H. Mattocks to be postmaster at Maysville, N. G., 
in place of C. II. Mattocks. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 21, 1926. 

Mack II. Brantley to be postmaster at Spring Hope, N. C., 
in place of M. H. Brantley. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 29, 1926. 


OHIO 


George P. Phillips to be postmaster at Fayette, Ohio, in place 
of G. P. Phillips. Incumbent's commission expired January 23, 
1926. 

Orlow H. Wertenberger to be postmaster at Leroy, Ohio, in 
place of O. H. Wertenberger. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 27, 1926. 

John C. Caldwell to be postmaster at Oxford, Ohio, in pirtee 
10 J. C. Caldwell. Incumbent's commission expires March 27, 
1926. 

Florence S. Van Gorder to be postmaster at Warren, Ohio, 
in place of F. S. Van Gorder. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 27, 1926. 

Benjamin E. Westwood to be postmaster at Youngstown, 
Ohio, in place of B. E. Westwood. Incumbent's commission 
expires March 27, 1926. 

OKLAHOMA 

Richard H. Bowser to be postmaster at Blanchard, Okla., in 
place of It. H. Bowser. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 22, 1926. 

LeRoy K. Butts to be postmaster at El Reno, Okla., in place 
of L. K. Butts. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
1026. 
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James W. Elliott to be postmaster at Fairland, Okla., in place 
15 J. W. Elliott. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
1926. 

Joseph J. Atteberry to be postmaster at Gould, Okla., in place 
10 J. J. Atteberry. Incumbent’s commission expires Murch 27, 
1926, 

Carl O. White to be postmaster at Okemah, Okla., 
W. B. Carroll. 
1925. 

Dan Voorhees to be postmaster at Walters, Okla, 
Dan Voorhees. 
1026. 

Albert L. Snyder to be postmaster) at Three Sauds, Okla. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1925. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Arthur A. Butz to be postmaster at Alburtis, Pa., in place of 
A. A. Butz. Incumbent's commission expires March 27, 1926. 

Vera Ritchey to be postmaster at Dunlo, Pa., in place of Vera 
Ritchey, Incumbent’s commission expires March 27, 1926. 

Kay C. Fuller to be postmaster at Springboro, Pa., in place of 
K. C. Fuller. Incumbent’s commission expired December 22, 
1925. X 


in place of 
Incumbent's commission expired October 22, 
in place of 
Incumbent's commission expires March 29, 


RHODE ISLAND 

Henry D. Banks to be postmaster at Bast Greenwich, R. I., 
in place of II. D. Banks. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 29, 1926. 

Samuel Seabury, 2d, to be postmaster at Tiverton, R. I., in 
place of Samuel Seabury, 2d. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pires March 27, 1926. 

William J, Clemence to be postmaster at Washington, R. I., 
in place of W. J. Clemence. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 27, 1926. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


Thomas J. Karnes to be postmaster at Georgetown, S. G., 
In place of T. J. Karnes. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 29, 1926. 

Mason ©, Stroud to be postmaster at Great Falls, S. C., in 
place of J. M. Pagan. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 17, 1926. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

William H. James to be postmaster at Martin, S. Dak., in 

place of J. G. Wordeman, removed. 


TENNESSER 


Jasper D. Wright to be postmaster at Jamestown, Tenn., In 
place of J. D. Wright. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
13, 1926. 

Helen M. Ruef to be postmaster at Sewanee, 'Tenn., in place 
of H. M. Ruef. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
1926. 

Oele C. Hawkins to be postmaster at Stanton, Tenn., in place 
of O. C. Hawkins. Incumbent’s commission expires March 20, 

1926. 
TEXAS 


Charles E. Wood to be postmaster at Alto, Tex., in place of 
C. E. Wood. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 1926. 

James W. Griflin to be postmaster at Desdemona, Tex., in 
place of J. W. Griffin. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 22, 1926. 

Hugo Simon to be postmaster at Farmersville, Tex., in place 
i Simon. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 

Wilmer D. Randolph to be postmaster at Menard, Tex., in 
place of W. D. Randolph, Incumbent's commission expires 
March 29, 1926. 

Hugh D. Burleson to be postmaster at Streetman, Tex,, in 
place of H. D. Burleson. Iucumbent's commission expires 
March 29, 1926. 

John Plummer to be postmaster at Thurber, Tex., in place of 
John Plummer. Incumbent's commission expires March 29, 
1926. 

Stanford P. Rosette to be postmaster at Mission, Tex., in 
place of T. H. Spilman, resigned. 


UTAH 


Julius S. Dalley to.be postmaster at Kanab, Utah, in place 
of J. S. Dalley. Incumbent's commission expires March 27, 
1926. 

VIRGINIA 


Roland L. Somers to be postmaster at Bloxom, Va., in place 
of R. L. Somers. Incumbent's commission expires March 27, 
1926. ; 

William J. Ivey to be postmaster at Catlett, Va., in place of 
W. J. Ivey. Incumbent's commission expires March 27, 1926. 
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Grief C. Giles to be postmaster at Chatham, Va., in place of 
(J. C. Giles. Incumbents commission expires March 27, 1926. 

James ©, Hull to be postmaster at Cheriton, Va., in place of 
J. G. Huff. Incumbent’s commission expires March 27, 1926. 

Thomas J. Wilson to be postmaster at Clifton Forge, Va., 
in place of T. J. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 27, 1926. 

Henry H, Hardenbergh to be postmaster at Fredericks Hall, 
Va., in place of H. H. Hardenbergh. Incumbent's commission 
expires March 27, 1926. 

Silverius C. Hall to be postmaster at Hallwood, Va., in place 
of S. ©. Hall. Incumbent's commission expires March 27, 1926. 

Ruth K. Brown to be postmaster at Hamilton, Va., in place 
of R. E. Brown, Incumbents commission expires March 27, 
1926. 

John W. Gibbs to be postmaster at Howardsville, Va., in 
place of J. W. Gibbs. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
27, 1926. 

Arthur B. Bundick to be postmaster at Keller, Va., in place 
of A. B. Bundick. Incumbent's commission expires March 27, 
1926. 

Thomas L. Woolfolk to be postmaster at Louisa, Va., in place 
of P. L. Woolfolk. Ineumbent's commission expires March 27, 
1926. 

William R. Berry to be postmaster at Meherrin, Va., in place 
of W. R. Berry. Incumbents commission expires March 27, 
1926. 

Raymond D. Williams to be postmaster at Pembroke, Va., in 
place of R. D. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March ‘27, 1926, 

Myron B. Bickers to be postmaster at Stanardsyille, Va., in 
place of M. B. Bickers. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
27, 1926. 

James R. Miller to be postmaster at Strasburg, Va., in place 
of J. R. Miller. Incumbent's commission expires March 27, 
1926. 

WASHINGTON 

Leonidas T. Wakefield to be postmaster at Elma, Wash., in 
place of L. I. Wakefield. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 10, 1926. 

George M. Mathis to be postmaster at Granger, Wash., in 
place of G. M. Mathis. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1925, 7 

WEST VIRGINIA 

J. Carlin Hustead to be postmaster at Meadowbrook, W. Va., 
in place of J. C. Hustead. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 29, 1926. 

William N. Cummins to be postmaster at Red Jacket, W. Va., 
in place of W. N. Cummins. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 29, 1926. 

James D. Huber to be postmaster at Reedsville, W. Va., ip 
place of J. D. Huber. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
27, 1926. 

Robert R. Chureh to be postmaster at Winding Gulf, W. Va., 
in place of R. R. Church. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 27, 1926. 

Mamie II. Barr to be postmaster at Winfield, W. Va., in place 
of M. H. Barr. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
1926. 

WISCONSIN 

Charles J. Anderson to be postmaster at Clayton, Wis., in 
place of C. J. Anderson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 15, 1926. 

John T. Johnson to be postmaster at Hollandale, Wis., in 
place of J. T. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
7, 1926. ` 

Albert W. Priess to be postmaster at Maiden Rock, Wis., 
in place of A. W. Priess. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 14, 1026. 

WYOMING 

Marles M. Hett to be postmaster at Thermopolis, Wyo., 
in place of C. M. Hett. Incumbents commission expired Feb- 
ruary 2, 1926. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 25, 1926 
Post™ ASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 

Nellie Pellet, Brawley. 
Walter D. Neilson, Del Monte. 
Ray G. Brackett, Geyserville. 
Tracy Learnard, Gilroy. 
Frank L. Huff, Mountain View. 
John W. G. Mauger, Standard. 


COLORADO 
Hoyt D. Whipple, Berthoud. 
Frank M. Whaley, Deertrail. 
Albert Neuman, Elbert. 

Norman P. Beckett, Lafayette. 
Thomas S. Percy, Tabernash. 


DELAWARE 
Samuel S. Dennison, Yorklyn. 
FLORIDA 


William T. DuPree, Citra. 
Homer B. Rainey, Wauchula. 


INDIANA 
Jennette Mertz, Bunker Hill. 
Earl R. Shinn, Mentone, 

Omer R. Metz, South Whitley. 
Othor Wood, Waldron. - 
William W. Schmidt, Wanatah. 
IOWA 
Mikel L. Larson, Callender, 
George E. Gates, Edgewood. 
Weber B. Kuenzel, Garnavillo. 
Anna M. Wilhelmi, Garwin. 
Ralph A. Dunkle, Gilman. 
Jay . Beemer, Gravity. 
William Hayes, Harlan. 
Isabelle A. Boyle, McGregor, 
Elmer L. Langlie, Marquette. 
Harley S. Rittenhouse, Monona. 
Marshall W. Maxey, Riverton, 
George H. Kinney, Stacyville. 
Simon C. V. Blade, Stanton, 


KENTUCKY 
William H. Sergent, Jenkins. 
MAINE 
Anna T. Douglass, Yarmouthville. 


MICHIGAN 
Verl L. Amsbaugh, Camden. 
Fred G. Rafter, Decatur. 
Claude . Hyatt, Linden. 
Otto J. Benaway, Orion. 
Charles J. Gray, Petoskey. 
Hattie B. Baltzer, Scottyhle. 
Grover J. Powell, Washington. 
Joseph L. Kelly, Watersmeet. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mable C. Brashears, Gunnison. 
Florence Brady, Lula. 
MISSOURI 


Ada M. Pattee, Amsterdam. 

Carl F. Sayles, Laclede. 

Herbert H. A. Redeker, Morrison. 
Charles O. Vaughn, Weaubleau. 
William P. Murphy, Wheatland. 


NEVADA 
Bert M. Weaver, Goldfield, 
NEW JERSEY 


Adrian P. King, Beachhaven. 
William Q. Schoenheit, Long Valley. 
Frank E. Marinaccio, Madison, 

Rae B. Cook, Mount Arlington. 
Lucius C. Higgins, Mountain Lakes, 
Harold Chafey, Point Pleasant. 


NEW YORK 


La Dette G. Elwood, Alden. 
Joseph F. Krampf, Allegany. 
Robert H. MacNaught, Hobart, 
Clinton D. Drumm, Malverne. 
Jesse W. Lewis, Petersburg. 
Robert L. Wilcox, Fort Leyden, 
Sutherland Lent, Sloutsburg. 
Isaac Bedford, Thiells. 

Henry W. Osborn, Ulster Park, 
Wilma B. Scott, West Valley. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Malpheus F. Hinshaw, Randleman, 
Wade E. Vick, Robersonville. 


Bertie L. Matthews, Vass. 
Warren G. Elliott, Wilmington. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


George Keller, Jr., Bisbee. 
Charles A. Jordan, Cogswell. * 
William E. Bowler, Noonan. 
Rolfe H. Hesketh, St. John. 
John K. Diehm, Schafer. 

ont 
Nellie E. Beam, Ansonia. 
Jacob W. Simon, Bloomdale. 
James B. Jones, Canfield. 
Vashti Wilson, Corning. 
William H. Pfau, Hamilton. 
Willlam R. Poulson, Holgate. 
Ddward W. Williams, New Carlisle. 
Albert W. Davis, Norwalk. 
Edwin M. Stover, Oakwood. 
Fred J. Wolfe, Quaker City. 


OKLAHOMA 


Albert M. Dennis, Frederick. 
Merrel L. Thompson, Hartshorne, 
Roscoe C. Fleming, Tishomingo. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


John R. Tolbert, Abbeville. 
Clyde H. Culbreth, Landrum. 
Cary Smith, Manning. 

TEXAS 


John F. Furlow, Alvord. 
James I. Carter, Arlington. 
Emma L. McLaughlin, Blanket. 
Arthur H. Johnson, Eastland. 
Frank W. Dusek, Flatonia. 
Tom Pringle, Goose Creek. 
William D. McGown, Hemphill. 
Leonard M. Kealy, Lewisville. 
Homer Howard, Lockney. 

Fred M. Carrington, Marquez, 
Mary S. Ray, Midland. 
William F. Neal, Overton. 


VIRGINIA 
Edmund S. Hooker, Nokesville. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
John O. Stone, Davy. 
Ira Greathouse, Flemington, 
George A. Brooks, Pineville. 
John O. Smith, Tralee. 
John W. Mitchell, Wayne. 
Belfrad H. Gray, Welch. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tnunspax, March 25, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Great and maryelous are Thy works, O Lord! But won- 
drously as so, again we are reminded that Thy love and care 
for us are sure and steadfast. O may Thy wisdom and mercy 
continue to flow around our incompleteness. Teach us with 
patience to follow Thee and give us the light of Thy truth to 
guide us on. Never let our hearts grow cold, but richer; fill 
them with the sweetness of Thy grace. May happiness be our 
heavenly portion, blessing all our families. In the integrity 
of soul, in the calmness of a conguering faith may we live on, 
work on, and journey on until the light breaks from the eternal 
hills. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
CENTENNIAL OF JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague, Mr. Yates, may be allowed to print in the Recorp 
u speech made by him in his native town of Jacksonville, III., on 
its one hundredth anniversary. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that his colleague, Governor Yarrs. may be per- 
mitted to print in the Recorp a speech made wy him in his 
native town on its one hundredth anniversary. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend my 
remarks, I will insert a speech delivered by myself at Jackson- 
ville, III., on its one hundredth anniversary, which is as 
follows: 


ADDRESS AT TIM JACKSONVILLE CENTENNIAL, OCTOBER 6, 192% 
By Richard Yates 


Called by the partial voice of friends among your number or at 
the instance of some lovers of an old name which is, I am glad and 
proud, beyond utterance, to know, still loved by the survivors of 
259,000 Union soldiera and by their 259,000 sons and 259,000 daughters, 
and I hope by other thousands of men nnd women, I have come 
here to-day to say a few words upon this sweet and solemn occasion 
and in this imposing presence. I respond to the call with pleasure, 
although I know well that many a man, and many a woman, among 
you, might, with much more propriety, have been honored with the 
Invitation— the invitation to come to the boyhood home, and talk 
to the people of a coming century about the people of a going 
century—-to recall the virtue of the life and death of hosts of men 
und women, who were brave men and sweet women. One of Rudyard 
Kipling’s truest sayings was that it can do the world no harm to 
know that brave wise men and sweet good women have passed this 
way before. 

How intimate is the relation and connection between the century 
going and the century coming! 

When a littlo boy, I was much in the city of Washington. Ail 
persons walking eastward along that city’s main street (called Pennayl- 
vanla Avenue) see, towering at the eastern end of the avenue, the 
great white Capitol Building. Approaching that vast building one 
day, I noticed that over the north wing, in which the Senate of the 
United States holds its sessions, there floated a great and beautiful 
national flag—the blessed old “Stars and Stripes"—while over the 
south wing, in which the House of Representatives holds its sessions, 
there floated another just like it. I inquired and learned that over 
that Capitol at Washington, when the Houses are in session, there 
always float, season after season, these two tags. 

It was 50 years ago when I first saw them, but this year, when in 
Washington, I saw them ngain, They were still there, They aro 
there to-day. These fiags.fly at an immense height, and flutter in the 
midst ot the strongest breezes. The rosult is that they ure often 
strained and often tattered. Every now and then, after a storm, a 
great rent is seen, Sometimes only the edges are frayed. Sometimes 
a whole stripe is gone. Sometimes half the stars are torn away. But 
in a day or two the injured flag fics again, with all its stripes and 
all its stars, as if it had never suffered from the storm. Now, these 
flags are never new. They are simply the same old flags, mended. 
When a stripe is blown away, a new one is put in its place, and the 
same old flag is pulled to the head of the stait. When the blue field 
and the stars: ard torn away, they are reproduced, When a reut occurs, 
it is darned. When a hole appears, it is patched, Then another stripe 
goes, and another new one is added. And so on, the old portions, 
after serving tirelessly and well, are blown away, the newer standing 
untll the new become the old in turn, and in turn disappear. Thus, 
in endless renovation and revolution, the old flag Nyes on—always the 
same old flag, yet changed in its entire texture—from year to year, 
There is no graveyard for this “Old Glory.” It has perpetual life, 
and although no part remains of what was originally drawn to the 
masthead, it Is still a perfect flag. 

I love to think that so It is with the American Republic in which 
we live. Notwithstanding the radical changes of a hundred and fifty 
years, since 1776, the year of our independence, this Nutlon is to-day 
complete in all its parts. Many pleasant breezes has it met with and, 
on the other hand, by many furions storms has it been buffeted. Whea 
Goorge Washington died it seemed that one of the broadest stripes 
of the national fabric had been annihtlated. And when Abraham 
Lincoln was assassinated it seemed that a whirlwind had obliterated 
one of our brightest stars, The old fabric has at such times seemed, 
indeed, tattered and torn beyond repair. But the great Government 
of the United States, so long adorned, embellished, and glorified by 
Washington and Lincoln and other illustrious patriots, is destined, 
like the old flag at Washington, to replace, from time to time, its lost 
stripes with equally brilllant ones, and its missing stars with stars as 
bright. It has lived on and on, with all its sublime principles, gaining 
more than its original beauty, more than its pristine strength, and 
more than its former durability, until it stands to-day, in the eye of 
the world, more resplendent than ever before In grandeur and glory 
and honor and power. 

Yes; I love to think It is so with you. Who are the stars and 
stripes of to-day? You are. You hie quietly, calmly, uncomplain- 
iygly taken the place of the others. None of you were here a hun- 
dred years ago. But to-day you are very much here. And vou must 
be reckoned with. You are, by slow and silent process, part and parcel 
of the Natlon's fabric, 

William Jennings Bryan visited this clly some years ago—upon tho 
completion of his great trip around the world—aud made a speech in 
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this park—and practically on this same spot. He said he had been 
Away such a long time and been home such a short time that he 
didn’t know what there was left to talk about. He told a story of 
how an old sick woman called“ Mammy” had two doctors, one native 
and one new, and when the new one came, he said, “Mammy, did 
that first doctor take your temperature?" And Mammy replied: 
“Doctor, sah, I dunno; 1 just dunso what I got left; he may have 
got my temperature; but I hain't missed nothen’ so far but my watch!” 
Bryan applied the story by saying that every morning he missed some 
additional plank from his platform; that a man was going around 
stealing his plauks and that man was ‘Theodore Roosevelt; and so he 
said 1 dunno what I got left.“ 

To-day I am substantially in Mr. Bryan's situation. After the ad- 
dresses delivered in Jacksonville this year by Mr. Bryan, by Senator 
McKinuey, by Bishop Hughes, by the Chautauqua orators, and others— 
what is there left to say to Morgun County? And after the admirable 
articies—admirable in their wording and in the laborious research 
which they revenl—which have been published by the State—from the 
pen of Dr. C. E. Black, Hon. Frank Heim, Mrs. Mary Turner Carrie], 
Miss Georgia L. Osborne, by Samnel W. Nichols, by II. II. Bancroft, 
und others—which way shall I turn to tinearth something of interest? 

I fecl myself almost trapped and I am doubly disconcerted, because 
I have long looked forward with fondest hope to some such hour, 
when I should have opportunity to pose and disport myself as an 
orator of eloquence, excclience, and elegance before those people, whoin 
I would rather please than any people on earth, 

Coming, ns I do, after all these admirable things, admirable tn their 
wording, and admirable in their purpose and admirable in their effect— 
concise yet comprehensiye—it would (it scems to me) be perfectly in 
order and appropriate for me to say to your president, Dr. Carl E. 
Black, here and now, “I dunno, doctah; I dunno what I got left.” 

All things considered, I have decided that a proper outline to follow 
tolay would be to open with these preliminary words of explanation 
and tmtroduction, to close with an appeal to each individual to con- 
tribute every possible efort to hold back the floods which continually 
threaten to enguif our civilization, and between this opening and clas- 
ing to frame some phrases or utterances suitable to a home-coming 
occasion—in otber words, expressive of the fecling that so many 
of us absentees have that Jacksonville is home—and to follow the 
thought of home with thoughts about the heroes and heroism developed 
here, and to follow that with a few thoughts about the hundred years 
to come. 

After all, what more inspiring theme than (1) “ Home,“ (2) “ Hero- 
ism, (3) “The hundred years to come“? 


JACKSONVILLE THE HOME TOWN 


I address myself, with your permission, to the outline indicated; 

and I remark in the first place that Jacksonville suggests aud seems 
‘home to many, many men and women, 
* It Is not every man who can stay at home and make a living or 
carry out his cherished career, My father did stay home. Douglas 
could not. Bryan could not. Many others could not. But Jackson- 
ville suggests home to thousands. 


JACKSONVILLE A TOWN OF HOMES 


In a recent address I accredited Julian Street with the saying, in 
Collier's Weekly, that he found Jacksonville to be the best town in 
the United States. I had some doubt about this and found that the 
sxaying did not come from Julian Street, but from Win Irwin in the 
Saturday Evening Post, October 7, 1922. 

On this subject I am Indehted to Miss Allee Williams, your very 
efficient and very accommodating city librarian, for the following 
article by Will Irwin: 


“ BEAUTIFUL JACKSONVILLE” 


“As for towns—spoutaneously there arose a competition to name 
the best town in each class along our route. Lest I stir up human hate 
and sinful local pride, 1 shail mention only the winners. 

"Oz small middle-western towns opinion was divided. The pas- 
senger chose Painesville, Ohio, and I became an aggressive partisan 
of Jacksonville, III. I had never heard of the place before; and it 
was a revelation. It stands among elm-bordered and gardened avc- 
nies, Yet it was not too much gurdened—not enough to destroy the 
homelike quality. There must be considerable wealth in Jacksonville, 
else its succession of fine hauses, cach set on a little estate, were 
impossible, 

“I state only an axiom among the widely traveled and open-minded 
when I say that American architecture of the past 25 years, especially 
American domestic architecture, in the best in the world. Like all 
great peoples, we are great builders. Before we were a Nation we had 
domesticated, humanized the stiff Georgian bullding of contemporary 
England Into homelike New England farmhouse, the hospitable colonial 
mansions. After the blight of the arts. the period of excrescences and 
gem gowns in the middle nineteenth century, we revived this tendoncy. 
Our domestic building may go down in the history of architecture as of 
equal merit with the creation of the skyscraper—our great achieve- 
ment—and now coming to the tardy recognition of scoffing Europe, 
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“These houses of Jacksonville are beautiful, and yet homes. They 
have grown old enough to settle into the landscape. They suggest also 
the girls of late afternoons making splotches of color on the piazza, the 
children of winter eyenings around the living-room lamp, the boys of 
summer mornings tinkering with the machine in the garage. And 
Jacksonville centers a country of undulating flelds, coal black where 
the plow bus just finished, peacock blue where the new crop is springing, 
burnished gold where the wheat awaits the reaper. The country folds 
into a thousand undulating hills. The road as it leaves Jacksonv'le 
runs along a crest, giving panoramic glimpses which, what with the 
mystery of prairie skies, scem more visions than vistas,” 

Oh, home; what a sweet, sweet word! Once (when at law school 
in Ann Arbor) I heard the celebrated and unequaled pulpit orator, 
DeWitt C. Talmadge, pay a beautiful tribute to home. I can not 
quote it accurately, but the idea I retain. lle said in substance: 
“You may break open all the gardens in the world and seek with 
their sweetucss to drown out the sweetness of the word ‘home’ Rut 
that word will break from beneath all the fragrance, and rising God- 
like over us reflect the light of pure loveliness all the way through 
our troubled lives and tiut and gild all that is good and true and 
beautiful in American life.” 

Oh, who has not suffcred from homesickness! 

I well remember a winter I spent at Ann Arbor. I was a law 
student and I was almost 23—a grown man. t was the custom of 
nearly all the male students, almost 5,000 in number, to tramp noisily 
down to the post office every evening after supper to ask for the 
mail. It was a nolsy tramp, for nearly all sidewalks were made of 
planks. Think of it, 5,000 homesick boys striding along on creaking 
board walks! Well, one night I walked north on a street one block 
west of my usual route, and behold, there on a certain corner was n 
brick house, and this brick house had a corner room, and in this 
corner room there was a grate fire, such as was in a room of my 
mother's home. That settled it! A hundred times that winter a home- 
sick boy—yes, boy, although 24—stopped for a few minutes and 
stooped down to look beneath a half-lowered curtain just to see the 
grate fire, so suggestive of home. Yeurs afterwards I was a guest in 
that selfsame home during a political campaign, and 1 told my host, 
and he said, How glad I am we left the curtain up.” 

All these things being true, let us all rejoice—we who baye wan- 
dered away, near ond far—let us rojolce that here in old Jackson- 
Ville, there is a home and welcome. How glad we are that you (who 
live here) have “ kept the curtain up.” 

While the word “home” is on our lips, I take the liberty to read 
from an old scrapbook kept by my mother the following verses written 
by Mrs, Nellie Hardin Walworth, daughter of Colonel Hardin: 

IS THERE ROOM FOR ME? 
With anxious doubting heart I come, 
Yet with no thought of praise or blame, 
To my old home, come back to sce 
If there might still be room for mo. 
Room in the hearts that beld of yore 
A gentle kindness, that forbore 
To mark my faults, and failed to see 
There was not always room for me. 
Nack to the friends my father knew, 
The friends my mother found were true, 
How many gone! And can there be 
Among those left still room for me? 
The varied years, and many a mile 
In long procession slowly file; 
Twixt then and now, it can not be, 
Alas! there is no room for me. 
Yet while I sigh to think ‘tis so, 
Fond greetings come, and all bestow 
The kindest welcome, warm and free, 
They say there still is room for me. 


Not words alone, but smiles and tears, 
And generous cheer, displace the fears 
With which I came, aud now I see 
With joy I find there's room for me. 
Room in these homes for this brief day, 
Room in these hearts to live away; 
Before such love all doubts will fiee, 
With joy I fiud there's room for me. 
Room, where T seek with tender tread 
A place beside the honored dead; 
Here, when from fretful life set free, 
Oh, may they still fil room for me. 
MY OWN EARLY RECOLLECTIONS 


Permit me, then, to tell you a few reminiscences of what I can 
recall of the century past—reminiscenses, however, of only 50 years. 
I recall clearly the days of 1804—rather I recall what must have 
been the return of some of the Ilinois regiments in the Civil War, 
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It must hava been at the executive mansion in Springfield. I can 
recall standing where I could just peer over an fron railing around 
a small balcony. A big brass band with drum corps was swinging 
up the long driveway from the east gate—later to swing away and 
out of the west gate. The band was heading a column of marching 
men in uniforms of blue—who swung into the east gate, stopped and 
cried like children and cheered like conquerors, while they were talked 
to ly a certain man, my father, who also wept and shouted, alter- 
nately. And then the column resumed its march and swung away 
through the west gate and out of sight. And, ever as it moved, that 
long line of marchers always sang a low song, Glory, Glory, Hal- 
lefujah, for God is marching on.” 

It was always the same and it must have happened a great many 


times. It left a permanent impression indelibly photographed on 
my brain, I have several other recollections connected with the old 
mansion, 


My next recollection is the home on East State Street, north side, 
where now the Catholic hospital is—opposite Routt College. There 
were roses and peonles and hyacinths and fuchias and honeysuckle and 
trumpet wines. ‘There were the ordinary possessions of the small 
boy—a pony, a dog, a cat, a sled, a drum, a bow and arrow, and 
bread and butter and sugar about mid afternoon, and horses and 
cows; and apple trees and pear trees, peach and plum trees and cherry 
trees and grapes and berrics and surely no such delicious fruit has 
since been grown! My next recollection was Washington; walking in 
the grounds at the Smithsonian and listening to the warbling of birds 
innumerable; standing at the fountain at the Capitol watching gold- 
fish innumerable; running up and down in the Botanical Garden and 
smelling the odor and fragrance of plants and flower beds innumerable— 
on close breezless and breathless summer days. ‘To this day a certain 
faint fragrance will make me feel in the old garden once more. My 
next Impression is home again. I am much humiliated. I am telling 
several admiring youngsters that the Capitol Dome is surmounted by 
a statue 19 feet high! I am rebuked by a lady relative who squelches 
me with the remark: “ Why, this room is only 9 feet high; 19 feet 
is twice the height of this room!” (As a matter of fact, the statue, 
“Liberty armed,” is 39 feet high.) What can be more humiliating 
than to have a statement contradicted and to be unable to verify 
it! After 50 years I am still mad. 

My next experience is Washington again. I go home cne evening 
and I say, “President Lincoln talked to me to-day." They laughed 
at me when I insisted that a very tall man with the very black 
beard who stopped me on the street corner and asked me whose little 
boy, I was and pulled my ears and tousled my hair was President 
Lincoln. 1 insisted until I eried. And I know I saw and talked to 
Father Abraham, I had seen too many pictures and photographs of 
Lincoln to be mistaken. They were everywhere, thousand upon thou- 
sand. This must have happened between March 4, 1865, the day we 
ercived at Washington, and April 14, the day he was murdered. 


OUR HEROES OF PEACE AND WAR 
(Douglas) 

All my life T have felt close to Douglas, 

In 1839, when she was married, my mother was not quite 17 years 
old. When she was 16, i. e., 1838, Mrs. William Brown extertained— 
my grandmother would not permit her to go—until promised that Mrs. 
Brown would see that she got home all right. At the close of the party 
Mrs. Brown said to my mother, “ Catharine, I have arranged thet a 
very nice young man will take you home, Mr. Stephen A. Douglas will 
walk home with you.” My mother said, “Ob, Mrs. Brown, I never 
had an escort in my life“; and, watching her chance, my- mother—16, 
you know—slipped out the back door—and ran all the way home. 
Years afterwards, March, 1851, my mother accompanied to Washington 
her husband, the young Congressman, Yates, and immediately met 
United States Senator Stephen A. Douglas. He recognized her and 
said, “ Runaway, what are you going to make your husband, governor 
or Senator?" The reply was, “ Both, I hope, Mr. Senator.” 

Who can tell—who shall say—but that those quick, quiet, low- 
toned words uttered by Senator Douglas operated as a pledge or vow 
and urged her to help in making a governor and a Senator out of her 
husband with a resolution otherwise lacking or inactive? 

Stephen A. Douglas! Many men (in their addresses on Lincoln's 
Birthday) fall to mention with praise Stephen A. Douglas—I don't. 
I mentioned him in the most Important address I eyer delivered in 
this city—in 1900—September 1, 1900. 

I said: “In a speech at Freeport, in 1858, Stephen A. Douglas 
uttered a vision of expansion most wonderful. He said, ‘We will 
Koon occupy every acre, ond then we will overflow and occupy the 
islands of the seg.““ What a prohpecy! 

Stephen A. Douglas! 
followers? Do you know what it was to he a Douglas Democrat? 
Let me tell you the story of my friend, George W. Smiih, whose body 
now lies 20 feet from my father's in lovely Diamond Grove Cemetery. 

I first knew Capt. George W. Smith well in 1885. I had arrived 
home from Inw school at Ann Arbor in April, 1884, and had been 
suddenly elected city attorney in 1885, Later, in 1887, more important 
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work came; for instance, new ordinances followlpg incorporation under 
the city and village act and new bonds to refund old bonds, Rut, in 
1885, the city attorney's main duties were to prosecute men for get- 
ting drunk. So nearly every morning at 9 o'clock I marched into 
police court—calied justice's court—to prosecute some violator of a 
city ordinance, 

A company of six older lawyers undertook to haze me. They “ did 
it right.“ They were Marry Dummer, Oscar De Lew, Major Callon, (All 
were masters of rhetoric and could write a legal document—for ex- 
ample, a bill in chancery—reading like an epie poem.) Plus Felix 
MeAyoy and E. G. Wilson and George W. Smith, who were masters 
of invective. The hazing continued for several years. I finally got 
used to it and was no longer terrified, but at first I shrank from it 
as a medieval prisoner condemned to be stretched on a rack upon 
which he had been already tortured. Many phases had this hazing. 
But one of the most exasperating was when one or all would say, 
“Here comes the son of his father.” I had no defense. It was true. 
I was guilty. I in my immaturity was compared with the older man 
in his maturity. Of course, to my hurt. The man I feared the most 
was George Smith. Well, the years rolled around and the hazing was 
over. One day who should walk into my office but George Smith. 
He sat down at my desk and made himself much at cuse and ran 
his hand through his abundant hair, still black 22 years after Appo- 
mattox, and said: 

Did I ever tell you I was a soldier? I do not belong to any Grand 
Army of the Republic, and I don't wear any button; but I was a soldier. 
I had auite an experience. I had been a Douglas Democrat, and I had 
idolized Douglas and despised Lincoln. When Lincoln was elected my 
heart was broken and I thought liberty was lost. But when the 
southerners fired on Fort Sumter and my beloved Douglas declared he 
and all must stand by Lincoln, I enlisted. I went down to the old 
engine house and swore in; and I was elected captain of the company. 
Iinmediately a flood of protests were sent to Governor Yates protesting 
against the issuing of any commission to me. I was told by my friend 
to go and see the governor; that he would listen to me. 

“T did uot know him except by sight; but at last I went to 
Springfield. After walking around the old State House four times, 
I entered. After passing the governor's door four times, I ventured 
in. A hundred uniformed officers were waiting. At last I sent 
In my card. Instantly the inner door flew open and the governor 
said, ‘Where is George Smith?" lle took me into his room. He 
sald, George, you have been elected captain of your company?” 


‘Yes.’ There are many protests?’ Tes.“ ‘They say you have 
been a wild boy?’ Les.“ ‘You are a Democrat; a Douglas Demo- 
erat?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Give me your hand. George, if I trust you, will 


you be like Douglas, loyal and true? Will you promise?’ Les.“ 
The governor banged a bell and said to the orderly who came, 
‘Muke this boy to Adjutant General Fuller ond tell him to give 
him lis captain's commission.’ And I walked out, proud as any 
captain of a battleship.” Then George Smith concluded. We sald: 
“Well, yesterday, in the Ilinols Legislature, I, George Smith, Demo- 
crat, introduced a bill for a monument to the memory of ‘Old Dick 
Yates," the war governor.” As I remarked before, to-day in lovely 
Diamond Grove, Cuptain George lies only 25 feet from the governor 
who trusted him. 
LINCOLN ON DOUGLAS 

Abraham Lincoln's recognition of the lofty political pinacle to 
which Douglas had attained was contained in this tribute in 1856; 

“Twenty-two years ago, Judge Douglas and I first became ac- 
quainted. We were both young then—he a trifle younger than I. 
Sven then we were both ambitious—I, perhaps, quite as much as he. 
With me the race of ambition had been a fuilure—a flat failure; with 
him It has been one of splendid success. His name fills the Nation 
and is not unknown even in foreign lands. I affect no contempt for 
the high eminence he has renched—sxo reached that the oppressed of 
my species might have shared with me in the elevation, I would 
rather stand on that eminence than wear the richest crown that ever 
pressed a monarch’s: brow.” 

I know of no more stirring thing than this from the pen of Douglas 
in 1881: 

„ know of no mode by which a loyal citizen may so well demon- 
strate his devotion to his country as by sustaining the flag, the 
Constitution, ond the Union, under all circumstances and under every 
administration (regardiess of party politics), against all assailants 
at home and abroad,” 

WERSTER 


1 hold in my hand a Httle notebook, kept by my father, in which 
he jotted down, on many pages, sayings by Webster. On page 22 he 
says, Mr. Webster had the faculty of giving force to what he was 
about to suy, by preceding his declaration with strong expressions 
and allusions, which arrested the attention and prepared it to receive 
and weigh what he Was to say, as in this speech—‘and now I re- 
quest you, my fellow citizens, to bear witness that here in this good 
city, ou the banks of the Ohio, on the Ist day of June, 1837, beneath 
the bright sun that is shining upon us, I declare my conscientious 
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measures of the General Government in relation to the currency.’" 

Among many of these entries in this little notebook, laboriously 
written out, longhand, is the following, under the heading, “ Mr. 
Webster at Faneuil Hall, Boston, 24th July, 1838," EB. E. (Edward 
Everett), with almost matchless felicity of expression drawn from the 
days of chivalry, in a single sentence pays the services of Mr. Webster 
finest compliment. 

Of course, these notations and quotations are not connected with 
Mr. Webster's visit to Jacksonville in 1837, but they do show how 
important ond popular was the man, Webster, who came to Jackson- 
ville in the height of his glory. Of course, no student would consider 
a reference to Webster complete without a reference to his celebrated 
speech in the United States Senate in reply to Senator Hayne upon the 
subject of nntlincatlon and secession. But for the very reason that 
ell are familiar with it, mention of it may be omitted here. 


WEBSTER AT JACKSONVILLE 


I feel very close to Daniel Webster, 
my memory. 

One was the speech dellyered at Washington in 1851 on the occasion 
ef the laying of the cornerstone of the new Senate wing. On that 
day he sald: “ Fifty years ago onr fathers laid the foundation of this 
National Capitol in a Virginia forest.” 

O Webster, the good deeds thou didst do! I have in my posses- 
slon a package of letters marked, “In Re: Francis A. Arenz.” Francis 
Arenz was appointed by Daniel Webster to a great task. Mr. Arenz 
lived near Beardstown, Ill. He was an American citizen, born In 
Germany. He was a student and a scholar. He was nationwide 
in his thought and aim. He was popular and prominent. A certain 
Congressman from IIIinois, whom I shall not name, concelyed the 
idea that Mr. Arenz would be the ideal man to be selected to go to 
Austria upon a certain diplomatic mission, especially delicate, and 
therefore most important. The Illinois Congressman urged this thing 
before Webster and, in fact, importuned him. At lest the appoint- 
ment was made. It proved a consummate success. The results were 
abundantly satisfactory. But there was a splendid far-away result 
never foreseen. In 1860 it was known at Springficld by midnight on 
election day that Lincoln had lost the senatorial district in Illinois 
consisting of Sangamon and Morgan; and that the Republican nomi- 
nee for governor had also lost it. But the nominee for State Bena- 
tor—Dr. William Jayne, so well known—would not give up, and sure 
enough, he won, giving the Lincoln men a majority of one in our State 
Senate. 

Doctor Jayne always said he won by and through the German vote 
led by Arenz. With one majority Illinois armed and equipped and 
sent to the front 250,000 men. Behold how Danicl Webster builded! 

My people always idolized Daniel Webster. At the “quarter century 
celebration of IIlinois College,“ July 11, 1855, my father said of 
Webster: A 

“ What student has not heard of what was said by that most eminent 
statesman who has impressed his mighty name upon the history of 
his country and the diplomacy of the world, who when leaving college 
turned to the President and said, Lou will yet hear from Daniel 
Webster.’ And Dartmouth College did hear from Daniel Webster; 
her very, name has become canonized by its association with that of 
her illustrious son. And Dartmouth heard from him not only as the 
compeer of Clay, not only as the most renowned dipiomatist, the 
profound statesman and transcendent orator, but in the darkest hour 
of her fortunes he was her bulwark, her successful and illustrious 
advocate,” 

There was always, of course, opposition to the great Webster. The 
diligence of the State Historical Library of Illinois has unearthed the 
following press discussion of Mr. Webster's western tour in 1837, 
during which tour he spoke at Jacksonville on the spot where Jackson- 
ville now unveils the marker or tablet to his memory: 


[Editorial from Sangamo Journal, Springfield, June 24, 1837] 


This gentleman, with his family, arrived here on Monday last from 
Jacksonville. He was met at Bérlin in the morning by an escort, 
under the direction of Captain Merryman, with which he came to 
town, reaching Springficld at about 11 o'clock. At 2, in company 
with a Jarge number of the citizens of the county, he partook of a 
barbecue provided under the superintendence of Col. G. Elkin, in the 
grove on the west side of the town. The following toast having been 
drank, he arose and addressed the company for an hour and a balt 
upon subjects which seemed to be suggested by the toast in a cool, 
dispassionate and able manner, to which the warmest political partisan 
could not object, and which, we believe, carried conyiction to the 
minds of all of his honesty, ability, and the correctness of his views 
upon the important subject of the currency: 

“Daniel Webster. The able defender of a sound circulating me- 
dinm, in opposition to mere paper money on the one hand and an 
exclusively metallic currency on the other.” 


Two speeches of his abide in 
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convictions, that they, tho hard times, have proceeded from the 


- BRYAN AT JACKSONVILLE 


Of course, any man on an occasion Like this would be indeed proud it 
he could say something excellent and elegant and eloquent, but some- 
times the simplest words nre the best. A great and probably the 
greatest of the American orators once sald: 

“The elocutionist believes in the virtue of the voice and the genius of 
gesture and the symmetry of syntax and the majesty of long sentences, 
but the real and true orator belleves in the real and the truth.“ 

By this test Wiliam Jennings Bryan was a real, true orator. I 
have always been impressed with that fact every time I have heard 
or have read one of his speeches, and animated by that desire, I want 
the few words I say to you here to-day to be simplicity itself. 

I knew him so long and so well in the days of boyhood and youth 
that emotion and sentiment combine to make me feel I really ought 
to stand aside, especially after the magnificent things that have thts 
day fallen from the lips of the splendid orators of this House. 

I would not take your time if it were not that there is at the home 
in Miami now a gentle and a generous lady, a gracious and graceful 
American woman, whom I knew in her girlhood back in Jacksonville, 
III., when we all called her “Bryan's sweetheart,” destined to animata 
and inspire one of the noblest figures that ever stood in the forefront 
of the Nation’s life. [Applause.] After years of suffering, she sits 
there now spiritualized by that deep affection which will abide forever. 
I would hate to have this meeting close without having her know we 
thought of her in this hour. 7 

Now, just a few words, if yon please, about Jacksonville and tha 
time when Bryan was there. There is a little old verse which says: 

Something of their greatness Hngers 
Where great men have dwelt; 
Something of their high resolving 
In the changing years revolving 
Not by weaklings felt. 

I am glad that it is appropriate for me to say a word about Wiliam 
Jennings Bryan, whom I have known since 1875. 1 knew bim from 
1875 to 1890 as well, perhaps, as any man here. T had the honor of 
serving as one of the 25 honorary pallbearers at Washington last year. 


THE BRYAN BOY WHO CAME FROM SALEM 


He graduated in 1881. He came up from his birthplace, Salem, III., 
in 1875 to join the preparatory department of Dlinois College, called 
Whipple Academy. He boarded at the home of his uncle, Dr. Hiram 
K. Jones. Doctor Jones belonged to the Concord Summer School of 
Philosophy. lle was an associate and well-known friend of Emerson 
and truly a man of learning. Reading Greek in the original, he was a 
profound student of Plato, He was distinguished and eminent as a 
physician. He was the family physician of my parents. My mother 
was an invalid in 1875, made so because she insisted In attending 
every day of tlic impeachment trial of Andrew Johnson in 1868, when 
my father was a Senator of the United States, and therefore one of 
the judges at that trial. On a certain day, just as the doctor was 
about to leave after a professional call, which always inculcated the 
majesty of culmness, he sald: “ Mrs. Yates, a nephew of mine ts com- 
ing up from Salem, III., next week to go to school here, and I want 
my boy and your boy to know each other.” I heard this and was on 
the watch and was, I feel sure, one of the first to welcome the Great 
Commoner to the college precincts. 

BRYAN STRENUOUS IN YOUTH 

In connection with Bryan, I recall another hour in that same room 
of my mother, 

There came on, in 1875, the annual contest In “ Elocution ’—not 
oratory or the new-fangled word “expression,” but “elocution,” first 
prize $15, second prize $10. The faculty selected the 10 contestants— 
decided who the speakers or declaimerg should be. But the selecting 
of a hall, the hiring of the orchestra, the inviting of the young 
ladies to sing between the declamations, the contracting for tho print- 
ing of the programs, the nominating of the ushers, the arranging of 
the stage—all thesa important details were left to the anxious con- 
testants, who would pardon no missteps. The contestants held a 
meeting and honored Bryan and me with the distinction of attending 
to these things; no pair of modern ambassadors and no team of 
imperial legates of old could have felt the {mportance more keenly, 
And yet, such was the simplicity of the time; the meeting to round 
up all these things occurred in my mother’s room at a little round 
marble-topped table at the foot of her bed, she reclining there, but not 
interrupting the “ambassadors.” After the meeting and the departure 
of William J., my mother said, “ Oh, dear, I wish you had the energy 
and iron will of that boy; he will go far.” 


A PRIZE CONTEST IN “ BLOCUTION ” 


The annnal prize contest for elocution, aforesaid, came off in old 
Conservatory Hall before a capacity audience. All the sweethearts 
were there. And, of course, all the professors and old boys. The 
declamations were heroic, indeed. The Sigma Pi Society, to which 
Bryan and I both belonged, cheered us to the echo. But the judges 
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were wonderfully benighted. Bryan and I were both defeated. The 
first prize, $15, went to a boy nained Merrill, the second to a boy 
named Harsha. Bryan declaimed Patrick Henry's celebrated speech, 
“Give me liberty or give me death,” while I recited, “ Supposed speech 
of John Adams—‘T leave off as I begun, that live or die, survive or 
perish, I am for the declaration, It is my living sentiment, and by the 
blessing of God it shall be my dying sentiment, independence now and 
indepeudence forever,’ which, after all, is good doctrine yet. I 
felt that Bryan was simply sublime as he shouted, “ Gentlemen cry, 
t Peace, peace,” when there is no peace.” (One of the judges com- 
forted Brynn next day by telling him that had there been a third 
prize, Bryan would have got it.) Later we both had better luck. 
(Bryan in his junior year triumphed at the junior oratorical con- 
test and luter won a prize at the State contest, participated In by 
10 colleges; and so did I.) I have in my possession yet the old pro- 
gram of that old Conserratory Hall contest, 50 years ago. 


A PARTNERSHIP 


I wonder if it would be indelicate—I hope you will not feel it so— 
for me to tell you that just before he went to Nebraska he met mo 
on the street one day and asked me to come down to his office that 
night. This was after we had been admitted to the bar some six or 
seven years and had been separately practicing law in Jacksdénville, 
III. His office consisted of a desk in a corner of the office of the law 
firm of Brown & Kirby and my office consisted of a desk In the corner 
Of the law office of Morrison & Whitlock. Neither of us was rich 
enough to have an office of his own, A great thing developed at that 
evening meeting, for he tendered me a partnership. At first glance it 
had every appearance of success, because he was a Democrat and 1 a 
Republican; he wis a Presbyterian and I a Methodist; he lived in 
one end of town and I lived in the other; he had his overdraft with 
one bank and I had mine with another [laughter and applause]. All 
went well, even as to the firm name. It was unanimously agreed, 
{here being no minority report, that the firm name ought to be“ Bryan 
& Yates" and not Yates & Bryan,“ but a slight diference in regard to 
the division of the next year’s feces prevented that partnership, and I 
have never got over that one of my numerous mistakes, I saw him in 
Chicago when he came to have breakfast with me at the Auditorium 
Hotel one morning not long before he passed away. Mrs. Yates was 
there, and he said to Mrs. Yates, “If your husband had accepted that 
partnership, I would still be practicing law in Jacksonville, Morgan 
County, III.“ I said, “No; you would not. You would have been 
William Jennings Bryan wherever you were in all the world, and as 
long as you lived in America you would be running for President with 
one great party In one hand and another great party in the other hand.” 
He said, You are a fatalist.” I said, “I am not a fatalist, but I know 
William Jennings Bryan.“ [Applause.] 


BRYAN'S FATHER BELIEVED IN OFFERING PRAYER IN PUBLIC ASSEMBLAGES 


Judge Silas Bryan, of Salem, Marion County, III., was a delegate 
to the Illinois Constitutional Convention held at Springfield, III., 1870. 

Illinois has adopted three State constitutions and disapproved two. 
The first constitution was that of 1818, the second that of 1848, 
the third 1870. In 1862 the people at the polls rejected a constitu- 
tion submitted by a notable conyention; and the same thing happened 
in 1920. In other words, tle framing of a constitution in Illinois is 
no mean event; and it has always been no mean honor to be a dele- 
gate, In this constitutional convention of 1870 there were only 80 
delegates. The population of the State was 3,000,000, despite the 
loss by death of 100,000 persons, in and incident to the Civil War. 

In the early days of this convention a delegate, doubtless a well- 
meaning economist, rose and declared the convention was consuming 
too much of the taxpayers’ money and that there must be economy, 
and that the chaplain’s daily morning prayers were being printed at 
the public expense, and that this was one expense which could be 
avoided; and the delegate suggested that he might address the con- 
vention on this subject at a more convenient time. 

Thereupon up rose Silas Bryan, and uttered a ringing protest; and 
gave notice that if such a step were really seriously considered or con- 
templated he would resist it to the last, or words to that effect. 


YATES ALSO FOUGHT FOR PRAYERS 


As I may never again have this opportunity to place it in print, 
J am sure I will be pardoned if I insert here an argument made by 
my father in the llllnols Legislature in favor of having prayers, just 
30 years before Judge Bryan made his fight, 

Vroceedings in Illinois House of Representatives, 1842, 

In old newspaper, Saturday, December 1, 1842. 

Mr. Yates: 

(Mr. Weatherford introduced a resolution appointing a committee 
_to wait on the clergy and request them to officiate in opening the morn- 
ing session of this house with prayer, alternately, as may suit their 
convenience. Mr. Murphy moved to amend the resolution so as to 
allow them the same per diem pay as is allowed to members. Mr. 
Blair moved to amend so us to require the service to commence at 
9 o'clock.) 

“Mr, Yates said: 
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“Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the resolution. I will as briefly 
as possible reply to the honorable gentlemen from Lake and Han- 
cock, They tell us tbat this resolution ought not to be adopted 
because our people entertain different views of religious. belief. Sir, 
I admit the fact but deny the conclusion. This resolution makes no 
distinction in favor of any particular class or denomination of Chris- 
tians, but embraces clergymen of all tenets, who are to be invited 
alternately or indiscriminately to open our proceedings with prayer. 

“But, sir, in the name of common sense, what is in the simple act 
of a prayer previous to our dally deliberations which even savors of 
this hated and unnatural connection? Is it not an imputation upon 
the Members of this House, to suppose that they have not the indepen- 
dence of mind to hear a prayer without imbibing monstrous predictions 
for a union of church and state? 

“Tf, sir, the object contemplated by the resolution were without 
precedent, then gentlemen might find some apology for this opposition, 
But, sir, it is a practice coeyal with the formation of the General Gov- 
ernment, and Congress at this time appoints her chaplains and not 
even A suspicion of the kind here adynuced has over been excited. 

“Tt would be a happy innovation and but another striking evidence 
of the advancement of the age. 

“Sir, when we reflect how much our country is indebted for her 
national superiority to the Christian religion, is it not strange that 
gentlemen should oppose this simple mode of acknowledging our obli- 
gations? r 

It was that religion which-aroused our fathers in the old country 
and determined thelr hearts to emigrate to the wilds of America. 

“It crossed the ocean with our. pilgrim fathers, it orlginated the 
great idea of equal rights, and woke into being the great principles of 
democratic liberty, 

“Tt is the very essence—the life-blood of freedom—the genius of our 
institutions, 

“Sclence, literature, virtue, all flourish where it prevails, and have 
no being where it is not. 

“The creative power of its philanthropy has filled our land, not 
only with temples, dedicuted to the trne God, but with colleges and 
schools, and the comprehensive spirit of its benevolence has given birth 
to all the yaried forms of associated energy, which heralded the near 
approach of a brighter epoch for our country than the world has yet 
seen or kuown, 

“Sir, if the light of this holy religion shall continue to be diffused, 
our free institutions shall flourish in perpetual youth; if it goes out 
freedom is gone, forever gone. 

“Sir, I do not make these remarks because I am a member of any 
religious denomination. I am not a member of any church, But I 
believe it our duty to acknowledge, as a legislative body, in an open 
and public manner, our obligations to an overruling providence.” 

JOHN J. HARDIN, OF JACKSONVILLE 

John J. Hardin. What shall be said about him? 

I prefer to say nothing, except what was said at the burial ground 
in 1847, in Jacksonville, of Colonel Hardin, the speaker being my own 
father: 

Thus, fellow citizens, I have given my views of the character of 
Colonel Hardin, I have not almed to speak the words of fulsome 


adulation; and the merit of candor will be allowed me when I could 


not hope to deceive those who have known him as well as myself, I 
would add that it is upon all his traits of character, as a whole, that 
we must contemplate Colonel Hardin, for it was the combination of all 
that made him a true, great, and good man.” 

I speak of him because they loved him most and made him first; 
he was thelr chosen leader, and never did gallant men have a braver 
or better leader. I speak of him because all loved him dearly, because 
as a public and private man, as neighbor, friend, husband, father, 
Christian, he was all the heart could ‘desire, I speak of him because 
the hearts of this community are linked to him by the cords of a death- 
less affection and because in his death the State and Nation have sus- 
tained an irreparable Joss. And notwithstanding the volee of mourning 
is often hushed amid the acclaim of victory, yet this State and Nation 
shall lament with a holy sorrow the death in Mexico of our beloved 
Hardin. 

The eloquent tongue is silent, the heart which beat in unison with 
the loftiest and most honorable emotions is silent in death, That once 
manly form lies powerless and pulseless before us. Nevermore shall 
his footsteps be heard along that threshold. Nevermore shall his 
gladdening voice ring through those once happy halls. Neyer again 
shall he revisit the scenes of so many bright and happy years, nor 
listen to the kind words of an aged mother, devoted wife, and afec- 
tlonate children. 


“Alas, nor wife, nor children more shall he behold, 
Nor friends, nor sacred home.” 

In the glory of his years, the vigor of his intellect, the flower of his 
manhood, he has gone to that unseen world where the sound of battle 
never comes and the tread of armies Is never heard. 

If anything can soften the grief of the sad bereavement, it is that 
his is the gtave of glory. When addressing the people and calling for 


volunteers he said, “ Come go with me; as to danger, T will never ask 
you to go where I am unwilling to lead.“ True to that promise, he 
fell in the front, in the hottest, the thickest of the fight, 


GRIERSON, OF JACKSONVILLE 


And what shall we say about Grierson? 

In the Personal Records of U. S. Grant, in two volumes (pub. 
lished by Webster & Co., New York, 1886), General Grant, in a chapter 
entitled “Capture of Port Gibson—Grierson's Raid,” cte., says (vol. 
1, p. 489): 

“Tt was at Port Gibson I first heard through a southern paper of 
the complete success of Colonel Grierson, who was making a raid 
through central Mississippi. He had started from La Grange April 
17 with three rogiments of about 1,700 men. On the 21st he had 
detached Colonel Hatch with one regiment to destroy the railroad 
between Columbus and Macon and then return to La Grange, Hatch 
had a sharp fight with the enemy at Columbus, and retreated along the 
railroad, destroying it at Okalona and Tupelo, and appearing in La 
Grange April 26. 

“Grierson continued his movement with about 1,000 men, breaking 
the Vicksburg & Meridian Railroad and the New Orleans & Jackson 
Railroad, arriving at Baton Rouge May 2. This raid was of great 
Importance, for Grierson had attracted the attention of the enemy 
from the main movement against Vicksburg.” 

General Grierson is again mentioned as an important figure and 
factor by General Grant in volume 2 of the “ Personal Memoirs"; 
at page 410 General Grant says, “1 notified bim (Canby) that I had 
sent Grierson to take command of his cavalry, he being a very efficient 
officer.” 

Praise from General Grant, who had come to be called the“ Silent 
Commander,“ was and is“ praise, Indeed,” Grant never sought or wel- 
comed praise himself. By the same token he never flattered his officers 
or soldiers. So when he says of Grierson, “be belng a very efficient 
officer," I am sure every admirer of the name and fame of Grierson 
ought to be proud. “ Efficient,” coming from Grant, would have been 
deemed a decoration by any of Grant's generals, “ Very eficient" was 
a phrase which I find was used only a very few times In the entire 
581 pages of the first volume and 632 pages of the second, 

I was most intimately and affectionately acquainted with General 
Grierson. He was often In my home, and before that in my mother’s 
home, and before that in my father's home. I do not recall hearing 
him converse with my father, but do know that a large photograph of 
Grierson was one of those most prominently displayed in one of the 
rooms of the old home. There was no more handsome photograph be- 
cause there was no more handsome man, ‘The uniform, always becom- 
ing, always became him “excellently well.” 

Grierson was an absolutely fearless man. For pure, unadulterated 
downright fenrlessness I think he had no superior. I believe it would 
have been a great thing if only he and Andrew Jackson could haye met. 
What a great day that would have been! The fighting soldier in “ Old 
. Hickory” would have met a kindred spirit in “Ben” Grierson, the 
trusted captain of the “ Silent Commander.” 

I can not use the word captain in connection with Grierson without 
recalling a significant thing he once said to me. He sald: 

„Richard, I haye been a lieutenant and a captain, a major and a 
colonel, a brigadier and a major general, and I found that the ideal 
place of all was the captain of the company, because he is the father 
of the family.“ 

No man without a heart in him could say a thing like that. 


GRANT AT JACKSONVILLE 


I am glad that it has been deemed appropriate that I say a few 
words about Ulysses. S. Grant, general and President and colonel, on 
this day upon which you unveil n memorial to him, 

I had one conversation with General Grant. It was in 1880 here In 
my nitive town, this little city. He made a speech of 20 words to 
20,000 people. Later he drove to my widowed mother’s home and 
calied upon her therein. This 1880 visit was, of course, after he had 
been twice President. It was as he sat in his carriage about to go 
from my mother’s house to the depot that I had my memorable con- 
versation. I was making my living by working as reporter on the local 
daily Journal, trying to earn and save enough money to go to law 
School. Urged by my employer (for I was reluctant, because General! 
Grant was for the moment my mother’s guest), I asked him if he would 
siy something in response to a request for an intervlew for my little 
paper. The interview comprised the one word“ no.“ But he was not 
unkind, He was grave but gentle. And I did not feel discriminated 
nguinst, for had he not just spoken before 20,000 people with a speech 
of 20 words? 

I had had when a boy of eight another glimpse of him at my father’s 
boarding house in Washington in 1868, when Grant, then general in 
chief, called upon my father, then a Senator. f 
I haye always been glad that I had these two glimpses of Ulysses 
S. Grant. But, of course, it was not an ucguaintance. 
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My father, however, knew liim well, and a certain hook mentions 
this friendship, There is a 2-volume book entitled “ Personal Mem- 
oirs of U. S. Grant." 

And now, may I, since you have heard Grant's description of the 
soldier in action, his fighting friend, and of Lincoln in action, his 
foremost friend—may I read you a page in which Grant referred to 
Yates in action, his first friend? May I do this? I sincerely hope that 
you do not feel that it is indelicate coming from me. 

I read from volume 1, page 232: 

“In time the Galena company was mustered into the United States 
service, forming a part of the Eleventh Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
My duties, I thought, had ended at Springfeld, aud I was prepared to 
start home by the evening train, leaving at 9 o'clock, Up to that 
time I do not think I had been introduced to Governor Yates or had 
ever spoken to lim, I kuew him by sight, however, because he was 
living at the same hotel, and I often saw him at table, 

“The evening I was to quit the capital I left the supper room before 
the governor and was stunding at the front door when he came out. 
He spoke to nre, calling me by my old Army title, ‘Captain,’ and sald 
he understood that I was abovt leaving the city. I answered that I 
was. He said he would be glad if I would remain overnight and call 
at the executive office the next morning. I complied with his request, 
and was asked to go Into the adjutant general's office and render such 
assistance as I could, the governor saying that my Army experience 
would be of great service there. I accepted the proposition.” 

On page 234 the narrative continues after this manner: 

“As I have stated, the legislature authorized the governor to accept 
the services of the additional regiments, I had charge of mustering 
these regiments into the State service.” 

The only other passages in the memoirs of Interest in this connec- 
tion are on pages 241 and 242; 

“ Having but little to do after the muster of the last of the regiments 
authorized by the State legisiature, I asked and obtained of the goy- 
ernor leave of absence for a week to visit my parents in Covington, 
Ky. (pp. 241-242). 

“A few days after I was in charge of it and in camp near Spring- 
ficld © 7 . 

“The Twenty-first Ilinois, mustered In by me at Mattoon, refused to 
go into the service with the colonel of thelr selection in any position. 
While I was still absent, Governor Yates appointed me colonel of this 
Jatter regiment.” 

I think I know why he put this all down thore In those painful 
hours at Mount MacGregor, waiting for death, in 1885, when he wrote 
his memoirs; That little hour at Springfield was a critical hour—a 
crisis in his life. 

Did time permit I would cal) attention at some length to the extreme 
and excessive particularity with which Grant, in 1886, thus doscribed 
his first talk with Yates in 1861. It could scarcely have been written 
down with greater particularity. For example, he says: 

“The evening train leaving at 9 o'clock.” 

Why mention 9 o'clock or the evening train, or any train? 

Please note again: 

“T knew the governor by sight.” 

Why mention who left first, or mention the room at all? 

And please note again: 

“ He—the governor—spoke to me, calllng me by my old Army title, 
‘captain,’ and he sald—" 

And go forth, Why mention that the governor called him by his 
old Army fitle, “captain”? And again: 

“He suid—remain overnight—and call the next morning.“ 

Is it any wonder that there at Mount MacGregor, in late May, 1885, 
he recalled that qulet night in early May, 1861—that night at Spring- 
field when the night train left without him—that happy and memorable 
night? 

Is it any wonder that nll intervening events became forgotten, and 
he seemed to see his governor and to hear him calling him again 
“ captain ’’—his governor tendering help and at the same time seeking 
help—and asking that the two might work and bulld and strain and 
strive together for the Nation's salvation? 


— 


NOBLE MEN OF SIXTY-ONE 


“With malice toward none and charity for all,“ call after call 
comes from the Capital for troops. The call is not in vain. Massa- 
chusetts sends her noblest, New York puts forth her proudest, Ohio 
furnishes her bravest, California dispatches her boldest, Illinois for- 
wards her best—Grierson, Ingersoll, Prentiss, and Rawlings; Morrison, 
MeClernand, Palmer, and Black; Sullivan, Singleton, and Lippincott. 

And here come ali the heroes: Oglesby goes; Grant goes; Logan 
goes; Howard and Hancock, Sheridan and Sherman; Sickles and 
Wadsworth; Hooker and Burnside; Thomas and Franklin; hundreds 
more whose names we know; thousands more whose names are to us 
unknown; the whole grand heroic host. Mighty convulsion! The 
entire continent rocking to and fro! The battle cry of freedom ringing 
from ocean to ocean! Outbursts of loyalty shaking every Northern 
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Commonwealth! Puritan and pioneer burning with patriotic zeal! 
“Government of, for, and by the people shall not perish.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, you know the story. After four years of toil 
and struggle and bloodshed, into the camp of the Army of the Potomac 
one bright morning walks with quict manner “the real and genuine 
spirit of real and gennine war in the person of Ulysses S. Grant,” to 
guote Senator Chauncey M. Depew. 

Thirty days of tireless attack in Virginia; 30 nights of “By the 
left flank, march!’ Then, Richmond is ours and Lee has surrendered ; 
the prisons are thrown open and the armies are paroled; the Union 
garrisons are withdrawn and the bronzed faces are turned homeward ; 
and the parade is on at Washington, and the thousands march down 
Pennsylvania Avenue before a million wondering lookers-on. At last 
the endless war has ended; the batteries are silent; the battle fields 
are deserted; the campfires are out; with their side arms and their 
horses the Confederates have gone back to the dust and the ashes of 
their ruined hearths and the North begins to resound once more with 
all the tumult and all the bustle of all the arts of peace. 


MRS. FRED GRANT AT JACKSONVILLE 


Several days ago in Washington my wife and I were holding a 
conference and talking about this centennial. We both thought and 
said what a happy thing it would be it we could obtain a letter to 
be read to this great assemblage, to be signed by Mrs. Grant, the 
widow of Maj. Gen. Frederick Dent Grant, son of ex-President and Gen. 
U. S. Grant. So we telephoned Mrs. Grant and arranged to call upon 
her at 1 o'clock on Sunday last. Within a few minutes she tele- 
phoned an fnyitation inviting us to bave luncheon with her alone. 
Immediately after the luncheon I presented to her the following 
letter: 

Ocronkn 3, 1925. 
Mrs, FREDERICK DENT GRANT, 
Washington, D. ©. 

Dear Mas. GRANT: You have been kind enough on several occa- 
sions to remember that in 1880 you were on Gen. U. S. Grant's private 
car when it came to Jacksonville, III., on the way from St. Louis 
te Chicago at the end of the tour around the world, and that I was 
the reporter for the daily (local) paper. 

After Genernl Grant had halted the procession aud called on my 
mother at her home, he went to the depot, and I was on his private 
car for a moment. You were so kind as to say: “Oh, I hope your 
newspaper efforts will be successful.” I was only 19 and embarrassed, 
You were very charming as well as gracious, WHI you give me a 
few lines—Just a little note to read to my home people next Tuesday 
at their centennial? 

Yours truly, 
RICHARD YATES. 

Thereupon Mrs. Grant dictated the following reply: 


DRAR GOVERNOR Yates: I remember with pleasure my visit with 
General and Mrs. U. S. Grant, and It was a happiness to meet Mrs. 
Richard Yates, I am glad to have the opportunity of sending for 
myself, and on the part of my son, Maj. U. S. Grant (3d), Engineer 
Corps, United States Army, greetings to the people of Jacksonville, 
who welcomed so kindly General Grant in the park—which warm wel- 
come I had the happiness of sharing. I hope my son, Ulysses, may some 
day bave the opportunity of meeting you all in person. He is a native 
of Ilinois, bern in Chicago, July 4, 1881. Nothing could please him 
more than meeting the friends of his grandfather, as well as af his own 
father, Gen. Fred D. Grant, who cherished the friendship of his 
father's friends and who followed his father from Galena with the 
Twenty-first Ilinois Volunteer Infantry and was in five battles In the 
Civil War before he was 13 years of age, even being wounded by a 
sharpshooter. 

Cordially, 
Iba Honore GRANT, 
ANDREW JACKSON 


We onght not to mention men having great influence in Jacksonville 
in 1825 and 1835 and 1845—for instance, that great man Governor 
Joseph Duncan; that “little giant” Stephen A. Douglas, who in the 
end put all his partisanship below his patriotism—all his love of party 
below his love of country; or that man possessing aptitude for the 
military ns well as the political and the legal—John J. Hardin—we 
really ought not to mention such men—and leave out the man after 
whom the town of Jacksonville was named—Andrew Jackson! 

Andrew Jackson was born in South Carolina in 1767 and died in 
Tennessee in 1845—aged 78 years, son of Andrew Jackson, of Carrick- 
fergus, County Antrim, in North Ireland. Two of his brothers were 
killed in the Revolution. He was admitted to the bar in 1787 ut 20 
and began to practice in 1788 at Nashville, aged 21. His first office 
was public prosecutor, aged 23, determined to make others obey the 
law. On the docket of the county court at Nashville—April terny, 
1790—the cases were 192; Jackson was counscl in 42. In the year 
1794 there were 897; he acted as counsel in 228. Was chosen Con- 
gressman in 1796, In 1797 he was clected United States Senator but 
resigned. In 1708 he became judge of the Supreme Court of Tennes- 
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see. Elected major general of Tennessce in 1802 and appointed major 
general in the Regular Army of the United States in 1814. 

January 8, 1815, at New Orleans with 2,000 men he resisted 15,000 
British regulars, losing only 6 men, while the British lost 2,000. 
Brave old Andrew Jackson! What a resistance was that that he put 
up behind the cotton bales of New Orleans! There is a story that this 
battle of New Orleans was fought after peace with England had been 
declared. I always suspected that Andrew Jackson knew that peace | 
had been declared. But he had sworn that by the Eternal he would 
whip the redeoat foe—whose prisoner he had been when a boy at 
Camden a short time during the Revolution—and by the Eternal he 
aid whip them with 2,000 squirrel hunters from Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee! Any description of American military heroism would be 
incomplete without mention of Andrew Jackson. 

He seryed as territorial governor of Florida from 1821 to 1823. 
In 1823 he was chosen United States Senator a second time, He was 
elected President in 1828; but meanwhile in 1824 he had received 99 
votes in the Electoral College. 

He served as President until 1836, inclusive, respected by the whole 
world, one of the greatest fighters of all time. 

His proclamation December 10, 1832, his famous “proclamation” 
against the ordinance passed by a convention in South Carolina is 
before me. 

Could anything be more compelling or conclusive? 

I adjure you, as you honor their memory, as you love the cause 
of freedom to which they dedicated their Uves; as you prize the peace 
of your country, the lives of its best citizens, and your own fair fame, 
to retrace your steps. Snatch from the archives of your State the dis- 
organizing edict of its convention, bid its members to reassemble aud 
promulgate the decided expressions of your will to remain in the path 
which alone can conduct you to safety, prosperity, and honor. ‘Tell 
them that, compared to disunion, all other evils are light, because that 
brings with it an accumulation of all. Declare that you will never 
take the field unless the Star-Spangled Banner of your country shall 
float over you; that you will not be stigmatized when dead and dis- 
honored and scorned while you live as the authors of the first attack 
on the Constitution of your country. Its destroyers you can not be. 
You may disturb its peace, von may interrupt the course of its pros- 
perity, you may cloud its reputation for stability, but its tranquillity 
will be restored, its prosperity will return, and the stain upon its 
national eharacter will be transferred and remain an eternal blot on 
the memory of those who caused the disorder. 

* * ° * . J 2 


“Having the fullest confidence in the justness of the legal and con- 
stitutional opinion of my duties which has been expressed, I rely, with 
equal confidence, on your undivided support in my determination to 
execute the laws, to preserve the Union by all constitutional means; 
to arrest, If possible, by moderate but firm measures the necessity of a 
recourse to force; and, if it be the will of Heaven, that the recurrence 
of its primeval curse on man for the shedding of a brother's blood 
should fall upon our land, that it be not called down by any offensive 
act on the part of the United States, 

* * +» * Da * * 


“May the Great Ruler of Nations grant that the signal blessings 
with which He has favored ours, may not, by the madness of party 
er personal ambition, be disregarded and lost; and may His wise 
providence bring those who haye produced this crisis to see their folly, 
before they feel the misery of civil strife, and inspire a returning ven- 
eration for that Union, which, if we may dare to penetrate His de- 
signs, He has chosen as the only means of attaining the high destinies 
to which we may reasonably aspire. 

“By the President: 

“ANDREW JACKSON.” 
DANINO MORGAN 


Having mentioned (and saluted) Andrew Jackson, it Is proper that 
we recall that brave soldier of the Revolution—that brave soldier of 
Washington—that noble Virginian after whom our Morgan County was 
nimed. Gen. Danicl Morgan. 

Daniel Morgan, American soldier; born Hunterdon County, N. J., 
1736; died Winchester, Va., July 6, 1802. His early life was passed 
in obscurity and in 1753 he removed to Virginin, where in 1755 he 
served under Braddock as a teamster. He was afterwards engaged in 
Indian warfare and served in Pontiac's war and in Lord Dunmore's 
war. In 1775 he entered the army of the colonists and commanded 
a company of riflemen under Washington. He accompanied Arnold at 
Quebee in 1775 and rendered gallant service there but was captured 
by the British and not exchanged until nearly a yenr afterwards. He 
was then given command of a Virginia regiment with the rank of col- 
onel, and in the campaign against Burgoyne took a prominent part; 
but his services not being recognized by Congress, he resigned. 

In 1780 he returned to the service as brigndicr general under 
Gates, and under General Greene who succeeded Gates. Morgan won 
a brilliant victory over Tarleton at Cowpens, which was recognized 
by a gold medal from Congress. His subsequent movements were of 
serious annoyance to Cornwallis, but in 1781 he resigned from the 
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Army owing to 11] health. In 1794 he returned to it as major gen- 
eral and helped to crush the Whisky Insurrection, and from 1795 to 1799 
was a Member of Congress. 

I find this in the Jacksonville Gazette and News, July 4, 1835, 
now in the Congressional Library at Washington: 

“Fourth of July: The fiftieth anniversary of our national inde- 
pendence was celebrated in Jacksonville In a spirit which manifested 
the high appreciation in which the act is held which declared our 
country free. 

“In the Methodist Chapel many toasts were drank,” 

One of the most notable toasts was as follows: 

“General Morgan—brave and fearless in fighting the battles of the 
Revolution, unyielding in his devotion to the principles of civil liberty— 
our country will not disgrace his honored name.” 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE AT JACKSONVILLE 


Jacksonville has been not only the home of you and me, but also 
the home of remarkable schools and Institutions of learning, so re- 
markable they can not be ignored. Some that can never be forgotten 


are; 
Minois College, Jacksonville Female Academy, Ilinois Woman's 
College, Berean College, Young Ladies“ Atheneum, Routt College, 


Brown's Business College. 

Besides the municipal and parochial schools common to every mod- 
ern city—and the high schools. 

Illinois College meang to me more than I can tell. 
or scholar there, 
years. 

But I refrain from eulogy here and now because I find a better thing 
included in the pamphlet entitled“ Quarter Century Celebration of 1i- 
nois College,“ dated July 11, 1855—the speaker being my father, Here 
is a part of what he said at the banquet: 

“I have said in jest that I have contended for the honor of being 
the first graduate; but, seriously, is it an empty honor? As a citizen 
of this beautiful town, surpassing all others in the State and in the 
Mississippi Valley, not simply in the beauty of its location but in its 
educational facilities, I will not be unmindful of the fact that the 
edifice on yonder hill was the first beginning, the first impulse, the 
cause of these great advantages, When at home and abrond in the 
distant East and South and in our Federal City we hear the praises 
of Jacksonville as the ‘Athens of the West,’ as the chosen seat of sci- 
ence, shall we forget the source whence these great blessings flow? 
When we look out upon our magnificent temples of science, upon those 
monuments of legislative wisdom and beneficence, our State Institu- 
tions, the pride and glory of the State, our halls of learning already 
erected and in process of erection in our midst, ‘as glory wreathed 
the pillars rise,“ shall we forget that Hlinols College was the nucleus 
around which they have clustered and that without this beginning these 
institutions might have sought some other locality or have been dis- 
persed at varlous other points throughout the West? 

Shall we forget the long and self-sacrificing efforts of the indomi- 
table spirits who, undismayed by difficulties and reverses and opposi- 
tion, with unflagging energy and unfaltering purpose, have carried 
forward this great enterprise? I am not given to adulations; and if 
it scems to savor of mere enlogium J must plead my gratitude and high 
admiration of the man as my apology in saying that the disinterested 
labors of the honored head of this institution, Doctor Sturtevant, have 
had and will have an influence on the destiny of our broad valley, as 
benigir and potent as that of any one of her proudest statesmen. For 
these and many other reasons I desire to see Illinois College sustained: 
and if the people of the State of Illinois, in a spirit of enlightened 
policy, would only cherish this institution and sustain it with one-half 
the liberality and patronage lavished in other States on their colleges 
and universities, Iinois College would soon become to the Mississippi 
Valley what Yale and Harvard are to New England—* joy would 
brighten and hope eleyate her erest.“ Her catalogue would be graced 
with names from every State in the Union, and she would continue to 
go forth on the great mission, blessing and to bless, shedding abroad 
throughout this great valley the lights of science and sending annually 
from her halls her numerous graduates, who, in thelr respective spheres, 
would contribute to elevate the character and advance the prosperity 
of our common country.” 

Of course, Jacksonville has, through her colleges and schools, con- 
tributed to the age thousands of men and women trained in knowledge 
and study here, equipped here with that knowledge and trained applica- 
tion with which equipment a thousand have become successes and not 
failures. It is impossible to find time to enumerate them. 

Sadder still, there is not time to name the captains of knowledge 
who have done the training. When you add to the list who have 
been teachers and trainers at Illinois College, all those who have 
been Instructors at Illinois Woman's College, at Jacksonville Female 
Academy, at the Young Ladies“ Athenaeum, at Berean College, at 
Routt College, at the Business College, and at the city and high 
schools, and then add all who have taught at the Stare school for 
the blind and the school fur the deaf, and the school for feeble- 
minded, you have a formidable list. I suppose 1,000 names would 


I was a pupil 
including academy aud college proper, for seven 
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not contain all, And what a thousand. No man can conceive their 
dedication and consecration, their application and aspiration, their 
perseverance and endurance—all for what? That a great Common- 
wealth—lIIlinols—might know things. That the reinforcements enter- 
ing the battle of life every June might come to the battle equipped 
for the fray. 

“When can their glory fade?“ 

I will not, can not, try to call that glorious roll. 

Braye battalion, potent phalanx, tireless and fearless ones, we all 
salute you! x 

You will note that my father spoke of Sturteyant as a “ states- 
man.” He told me in private conversation one day that Itev. N. P. 
Heath, D. D., pastor of Methodist Church, would make a shining 
Member of the United States Senate—and that so woald Father 
Costa, rector of the Catholic Church of Our Saviour. 

As for myself, I believe a whole United States Senate might be 
made up today out of that brave battalion of Jacksonville's thousand 
educators, 

A RELIGIOUS PROPLE 


What shall be said of the religion of the past 100 years? Has Mor- 
gan County had religious people? In other words, has there been real 
religion in this county? I find In the celebrated speech on the 4th 
of July, 1851, by Daniel Webster at the laying of the cornerstone of 
the addition to the Capitol some sentences descriptive of religion in 
the United States before and at this time. The descriptions are 80 
simple and so plain. In other words, are so devoid of any ornate 
things, that I insert them here because I think they apply to Morgan 
County. 

He says, “ Man is not only an intellectual, but he fs also a religious 
being, ond his religious feelings and habits require cultivation, Let 
the religious element in man's nature be neglected, let him be in- 
fluenced by no higher motives than low self-interest, and subjected to 
no stronger restraint than the limits of civil authority, and he be- 
comes the creature of selfish passion or blind fanaticism,” 

The spectacle of a nation powerful and enlightened, but without 
Christinn faith, bas been presented, almost within our own day, as a 
warning beacon for the nations. 

On the other hand, the cultivation of the religious sentiment re- 
presses licentiousness, incites to general benevolence and the practical 
acknowledgment of the brotherhood of man, lusplres respect for law 
and order, and gives strength of the whole social fabric, at the same 
time that it conducts the human soul upward to the author of its being. 

On the spot where the first trees of the forest were felled, near tho 
log cabins of the ploneers, are to be seen rising together the church 
and the schoolhouse. So has It been from the beginning, and God 
grant it may thus continue! 


“On other shores, above their moldering towns, 
In sullen pomp the tall cathedral frowns; 
Simple and frail, our lowly temples throw 
Their slender shaws on the paths below; 
Scarce steal the winds, that sweep the woodland tracks, 
The larch’s perfume from the settler's axe, 
Ere, like a vision of the morning air, 
His slight-framed steeple marks the house of prayer. 
Yet Faith's pure humn, beneath its shelter rude, 
Breathes out as sweetly to the tangled wood 
As where the rays through blazing oriels pour 
On marble shaft and tessellated floor.” 


Surely, no part of the land, no section or community in the whole 
broad continent has more cause to acknowledge contribution to 
civilization by religious leaders than has this county, If I were 
to name every man who has contributed to civilization by religious 
service in this county the names would constitute a greater battalion 
and greater host than oven all those captains of knowledge whom I 
have already mentioned. I know of one church which in 50 years 
had 25 pastors. The devotion, dedication, and consecration of these 
men (and their wives and families) can not be suitably described. 
Of course their cause and mission was most sublime. There is no 
theme so lofty as the salvation by faith of the human race. Facing 
a wilderness, as many of them did, they performed a work doubly 
great. Who can estimate the good deeds and good thoughts inspired 
by the professions, in other words, the teachers and the physicians, 
the dentists, the lawyers, and the judges—and indeed all the pro- 
fessions—in such a place, and in such a century? Add them all to- 
gether, monumental as they were, and the sum total can not exceed 
the results of the labors of the thousands of real religious crusaders 
whom God raised up in Morgan County. 

When the early Christians 2,000 years ago were seeking for a name 
by which to call thelr most Sacred ordinance, they fell back upon 
the word which was the name of the Roman soldiers’ oath. The word 
was “Sacramentum” from which comes our Christian word “ Sacra- 
ment.” All else might fall but the Roman soldiers kept their oath. 
So I feel like closing my little tribute to the religious leaders of 
Morgan County by simply saying “ Sacramentum, Sacramentum, Sacra- 
mentum,” because these men and these women all kept the oath! 
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Tur FAvunprep YEARS To COME 
THE COMING CENTURY 
What shall we say to-day about the hundred years to comc? 
What will be going on then? 
Will that coming ccntury demonstrate what Andrew Jackson eaid, 
away back there in 1832, when he said of the American Union— 


“that Union, which if we may dare to penetrate His designs, He, the 


Great Ruler of Nations, has chosen as the only means of attalning the 
ligh destiny to which we may reasonably aspire.” 


THE FUTURE 


It is well for us to recall and remember and reiterate that we stand, 
jn this year 1025, where two centuries meot—stand exactly between 
two centiiries—two centuries that meet. One century ending now and 
the other beginning now, In almost the last month of the last year 
jn the old century we look back upon a struggle full of fight, fierce 
und frightful. 

What of the coming century? 

I once saw in Paris two great paintings, one representing “ Right“ 
nnd one representing“ Duty“; and 1 said to myself so it is as to the 
centuries numbered * 19” and 20“; the nineteenth may be called 
the ccutury of battling to gain human rights; now comes the twentieth, 
a century which should be a century of striving to do our duty. I 
sincerely hope that, under God, this may become true—that the fight 
of a hundred years, a hundred campaigns, may not have been in vain, 
that this Nation may have n new birth of freedom, aud that govern- 
ment of the people for the people by the people shall not perish from 
the earth. God grant that our coming century may put forth as 
grand an effort and as fast a ight as did the last ceutury. 

When I think of the future I am almost appalled by its possibili- 
ties—am at leust thrilled until almost breathless. 

I can use no form of words to express what 1 mean, than to make 
use of one of two illustrations. 

In 1875, exactly 50 years ngo, Professor Langley came from the 
Smithsonian to Jacksonville to lecture for Sigma Pi, that beloved old 
society Sigma Fi, on College Hill, which contributed so much educa- 
tion and equipment, to so many of us, just starting our education at 
that time. Of course, I mean no disrespect for Phi Alpha, none what- 
ever. Professor Langley came from Washington—from the old Smith- 
sonian Institution. He told us all about his new flying machine, 
How well I remember when he said: 

“You cin not imagine how I felt when I stood on the bank of the 
Potomac River aud saw a inachine—not a balloon, but a machine, 
limb the alr.““ 

How those words thrilled me, “Climb the air!“ Professor Langley 
said he was compelled to admit that he couldn't make his machine 
stay up. He said the best he could do was to make it go forward 
about 400 fect, when it gracefully sank into the water, because the 
machinery necessary to make the propellers work was too heavy and 
so was the fuel. “But, he said, “you will, some of you, sce this 
thing done, and you will climb the air.” 

Well, one day at Washington Lieutenant Logan, a Regular Army 
ver, took me into an airplane and flew up and over the National 
Capitol until we were 3,000 feet over that building; and 1 said to 
myself, „Oh, it has come true. I have ‘climbed the air’—yes; 1.” 

And, my fellow citizens, you will see the day—some of you—when 
the young man from Jacksonyille will call upon his best girl at Boston 
until 11 o'clock at night and then he will climb into the cab of his 
doulle-barrelled, back-action, rabber-tired, silver-plated flying machine— 
at 11 o'clock p. m—and be safely at home in Jacksonville by 10. 

Oh, the inscrutable, unreadable, aud appalling American future! 

Once upon a time a certain man having a sou, Joe, got to comparing 
ages with his son, Joe. 

He sald: Now, there's my boy Joe. When Joe was 1 year old, why, 
I was twenty times as old as Joe. But when Joe got to be 10 years 
old I was only 30 years old, I was only three times as old as Joe, and 
now Joe is 20 years old and I am only 40 years old, only twice as old 
as Joe.” And then as the possibilities of this arithmetical calculation 
developed themselves before bim, he said: “Great Cesar's ghost, if 
dis here thing keeps up and dat boy Joe keeps on a kotching up as he 
bas been a kotching up, why, de fust thing I know—yas, sah—the fust 
thing I know dat boy Joe will be my father.” 

Now, of course, this sounds very ridiculous, rather frivolous, or at 
least ad captandam.“ 

Picase wait. 

One hundred and fifty years ago, In 1778, our country had a mother 
country, didn’t she? Oh, yes; she did. 

We all know that Britannia claimed to be the mother country of 
Cojumbia, and assumed to exercise the rights of motherhood, and to 
chastise her daughter, Columbia. We all know that. How is it to- 
day? “Mother country” today? Oh, no; sister country to-day. 
Sister! Sister! How about to-morrow? Listen to some statistics: 

In 1810 we had in the United States 9,000,000 people. 

In 1840, 30 years liter, we bad 18,000,000 people; we had doubled. 

In 1870, 80 years Jater, we had 38,000,000; we had doubled again, 

In 1900, 30 years later, we had 76,000,000; we had doubled again, 
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In 1930 we will not have 150,000,000, but we will have mighty 
near It. 

And in 1960, exactly 100 years after one or two voted for Abrabam 
Lincoln, we will have a tremendons and stupendous Nation of over 
300,000,000; with our flag upon every sea and in every port; with our 
commerce encircling the globe a hundred times; with the English lan- 
guage the mother tongue of half the earth; and our Nation the mother 
of nations yet unborn—and 

That boy Joe will be the father! 

I believe there are no sentences too strong to use when mentioning 
the Commonwealth called— 

ILLINGIS 

Tilinois is the queen of all the prairie States, and richer and falrer 
than any empress could possibly be. It is a majestic empire in size, 
It is n royal realm in resources, Yet Jt harbors no oligarchy, no 
militarism, no imperialism—simjily enlightened Uberty and law and 
order. It will oppose and overthrow all communism, anarchism, hol- 
shevism, and pacifism, and will see to it that its people sleep sweetly 
at night and go about safely by day. It has a history of glory. 

“Not without thy wondrous story, IIIInols, Ihinols, 
Can be writ the Nation's glory, IIIInois, IIIInols.“ 

Two hundred and fifty-nine thousand brave and lusty and loyal 
men it sent forth in 1861 to 1865 to battle and to dare and die 
for union and liberty, for you and for me, just as 15 years before, 
In 1846, it bad given the glorious «and valorous and talented and 
Jamented John J. Hardin and 6,000 other heroes in the war that added 
all the Pacific coust and the measureless Southwest to our North 
American domain, In later years Hlinols burled the red flag of 
anarchy six feet below the soll of Cook County. And in 1898-99 
it sent nine more regiments of Ilinois boys to help win the war against 
Spain. And when President Woodrow Wilson, in sentiments and 
sentences that never die, declared thut “all that we have and all 
that we are and all that we ever expect to be are involved in tha 
struggle,“ Tlinois gave 400,000 of her youth, 12,000 of whom never 
returned, to make certain spots in France forever American, by 
baptizing those spots with that hot, glowing flood, the bright crimson 
blood of our boys from Ilinois. 

MORGAN COUNTY AND JACKSONVILLE 


And "Historie Morgan and Classic Jacksonville?“ (I can never 
forget the Charles M. Eames book of that name.) What shall we say? 
Time would fail us. Great in its domain, great in its citizenship, great 
In its Intelligence, great in its love of freedom and dislike for license, 
great in its benevolence, great in its energy, great in its Influence and 
power to extend and radiate that influence nll over the continent, and 
even in foreign lands, great in all Its capabilities, great in both Its 
strength and its beauty, its magnetism, its fascination, its Infatunting 
attractivencss—JacKksonville has a charm which can not be. excelled In 
America, 

Jacksonville is worthy, yes, worthy the devotion of any man—of any 
people—worthy of your undying affection and of mine. 

And all this is true, equally, of Morgan County—that county to 
which I am forever under obligation, as I am to Jacksonville—and to 
the nid of which I will hasten, as will thousands of others who once 
liyed here—in any hour of need. 

Listen to the anxious inquiry voiced by the poet: 

A “Traveler by the camel's side, 
Thou hast wandered far and wide, — 
Tell me on what fabled strand 
Hast thou found the fairest land?” 


Listen to the reply from the veteran wanderer: 


“Where thy friends and loved ones stund; 
There thou hast the fairest land.“ 


But, fellow citizens (while we will not ond can not disparage either 
State or country), I think both State or country will henceforth 
be more merged and melted and welded than ever in the onward 
progress and the upward march of the mighty consolidated Nation; 
and I think it will bo with a deepening, intensifying reliance upon 
ourselves as n poople—one people—and upon the God who has chosen 
us, that we will sweep on and on and on and on, unto yictory after 
victory and glory after glory. 


UNVEILING OF A STONE MARKER AT Tn RESIDENCE OF EX-GOVERNOR AND 
SENATOR RICHARD YATES, EAST STATH STREET, JACKSONVILLE, ILL,, 
OCTOBER 6, 1926 


And now after all that T have said about Jacksonville and her peoplo 
it remains for me, In behalf of all the men and women of my name, 
to return thanks to you, Doctor Black, and through you, to the Jack- 
sonville centennial commission, for the act which has just taken place 
here by virtue of the action of the commission, To furnish and erect 
this marker at this spot is a generous and gracious thing for the peoplo 
of Morgan County to do; and I can not resist saying at this time and 
fn this presence, that it adds greatly to my pleasure and interest in this 
event to-day, that my father and Dr. G. V. Black (father of Dr, C. B. 
Black, the chairman of this hour) were warm, close, personal friends 
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50 years ngo. T feel that I must say to you, Dr. Carl E. Black, that 
there is no net of mine that pleased me more when I was governor 
than my appointment of your father, Dr. G. V. Black, as president of 
one of the most Important State boards in Illinois, namely, the State 
board of dental commissioners. No State board ever had a greater 
chairman, and no man from Jacksonville ever had a broader and wider 
reputation. It was an international reputation. Of course, there are 
other things that make this hour most interesting to me—not the least 
of which is the fact that my kinsmen, sons of my cousins, namely, Paul 
Rowe Samuell, age 5, and Richard Yates Rowe, age 3, are. here to-day 
to perform the actual unveiling of this marker, 

The life of Richard Yates, born 1818 and died 1873, tonched many 
phases of human existence and activity, There was tirst the boyhood 
in the log cabin in Kentucky from 1818 to 1830 in the town of War- 
raw, Gallatin County, Ky. Then followed student days, first at Miami 
University, at Oxford, Ohio; next at Illinols College at Jacksonville, 
JIL, and finally at the Jaw school of Transylvania: University at Lex- 
ington, Ky. Then followed years at the bar and on the stamp. Then 
followed six years in the legislature—he. wluning three elections, 1844, 
1846, and 1848. Thon followed four years in the, National House of 
Representatives, at Washington, from 1851 to 1855, Then followed a 
railroad presidency for five years, 1855 to 1859. Then followed the 
governorship, 1861 to 1864, Then the senatorial experience, 1865 to 
{1871. Then the last two years, which were full of the peace and 
happiness of home. 
| Whe vital things in his life were his service in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and Senate at Washington and his service as war Governor 
of Illinois. During his service as Congressman he fought for the 
‘homestead: DIU, roads and the railroads, canals, and other improve- 
ments and obtained the first appropriation for an improvement. of the 
IInnols River. He sacrificed his congressional seat by voting against 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise, well knowing he would be 
punished for being too extreme on the slavery. question. His speeches 
wore greatly admired. His senatorial experience included the im- 
peachment trial of President Andrew Johnson before the Senate, and 
he voted for conviction, He supported: emancipation and universal 
suffrage and glorified in being a radical Senator, with Charles Sumner, 
Oliver P. Morton, and John Sherman, 

By proclamation he prorogued or dissolved the Illinois Legislature In 
1863, alleging that the legislature was acting in sympathy with the 
Southern Confederacy. 

He earned the title of “the soldiers’ friend,” because he chartered 
stenmboats and went to every battle feld and brought home thousands 
of wounded, Tllinois soldiers. He had no appropriation and paid the 
expenses by appeals to his friends. 

He was an Intimate friend of Abraham Lincoln for 33 years. He 
was. the first president of the Tonica & Petersburg Railroad Co., the 
forerunner of the Chicago & Alton, 

Ilis family. is proud that Maj. Gen. John A. McClernand said that 
he was “chivalrous: and honorable, impulsive and generous, ardent and 
imaginative, ambitious and patriotic, viewing everything from an ele- 
vation; and his eloquence was as the harp, strung to the softest and 
wildest melody, which at times swayed the Senate and at times stirred 
or stilled the wondering multitudes.” 

The last two years wére the happiest of his life—spent in the peace 
of his home, made beautiful by the devotiou. of his wife, a Kentucky 
girl, named Catharine Geers, who for 40 years was his closest friend 
and adviser, „ 

The family history clustered about this particular spot. 

On the lots belonging to his heirs in lovely Dinmond-Grove Cemetery 
lic the remains of his wife, Catharine Geers Yates, died in 1908; two 
daughters, Mary, died in 1843, and Catharine (Woodman), who died in 
1903; and two sons, William, who died in 1851, and Henry, who died 
‘in 1903, 

On the lot dedicated by the celty of Jacksonville to his memory, by 
resolution of the city council, introduced by Hon. Frederick L. Sharpe, 
in 1885, stands no monument, but only his grave, with a dark granite 
headstone, lettered “Richard Yates.” 

On the spacious State House grounds at Springfeld, III., stands 
a stately statue, also bearing the simple lettering ‘Richard Yates,” 
erected by the State of Illinois at a cost of $30,000, dedicated 
October 16, 1923. 

But at Jacksonville (because it was always known there wonld 
be a State monument at Springfield) he has lain for 48 years, 1873 
to 1925, with no monument, 

Ile has not grieved because of this—nor have his loved ones. He 
knew that the finest monument or memorial any man can have is 
the love of and for him, abiding In the hearts of the people. 

In the inevitable expansion of the years to come, I may erect a 
modest stone, where bis remains now lie, but it is not necessary, 
and he would not expect or request it. 

That his memory has endured has been, 
to-day by this stone“ marker“ lettered: 

“Iome of Richard Yates, war governor, 1845-1873." 

This imperishable stone, erected here by Jacksonville, not without 
jefort and not without expense, tells its own story, and it is monu- 
ment enough, 


and Is demonstrated, 
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The location is symbolic: It Is half way between the south wall of 
his. dwelling and the gate on the north line of the east and west 
public highway called “ East State Street.“ 

And this stone Iles only a dozen feet east of the stone pavement 
or “walk” put in by him, leading from the front gate to the front 
porch. 

In and ont of that front gate he walked for 25 years. Before 
that, for nine years (1840 to 1849) he lived in the dwelling directly 
opposite on the south side of East State Street, owned by. his wife's 
mother, Mrs. Mary Watkins Geers, widow of William Geers. 

In that south side of East Stato Street dwelling, the one-story cot- 
tage of Mrs. Geers, there came to Richard and Catharine Geers, his 


wife, thelr first baby, born July 4, 1840—the father being then 22 


and the wife not quite 18. Also came the first daughter, a fragile 
little angel child. born 1841, called away 1843. A bolt of lightning 
killed the precious first born and Richard Yates was never the same 
man afterwards. A dread and quick disease came to the Kansas home 
of sweet “ Katie,” the elder daughter who lived on to the year 1888— 
and from that year—188S—the sweet mother was a broken beauty, 
although. she lived on for 20 years. 

When the father died in 1873—suddenly in St. Louis in the pubile 
service—his wife was still living; and three children, Catharine, the 
daughter, aged 23; Henry, a son, aged 25, and Richard, aged 13, Henry 
lived until 1903, when he was 55, and when he died was head of the 
insurance department of the State government after serving in two 
high positions in the United States Goyernment—chief deputy collec- 
tor and United States collector of internal revenue. Henry did not 
fall; he dled a sober, reliable, intelligent, fearless, and tireless public 
servant, A source of pride to the whole family. 

Upon this lot was erected, in 1850, the family’s first real home. 
was a story and a half frame house. 
were born. A 

In it, Rey. Dr. J. L. Crane, officiating, was held the funeral of the 
first born,“ Willie,” the bright, promising lad who, had he lived, would 
have become by 1861 what neither Henry nor Richard was old enough 
for—partner in the law business. 

In it came the birth in 1850 of the sweet“ little Katie,” the prattling. 
busybody whose presence and activity saved the mother's reason after 
the lightning death of the first born, 

In 1865 the red brick addition on the east doubled the house, add- 
ing several rooms above, one spacious one for mother—father called 
her Kate—and below the spacious long parlor—these rooms which you 
see still standing—the easternmost rooms of the present Hospital of 
Our Saviour—the rooms nearest the Church of Our Saviour—the impos- 
ing Catholic sanctuary: immediately east. 

This is as good a place as any to mention the kindly relations always 
existing between my parents and the Catholles. Sister Mary: Jose- 
phine (afterwards Mother Josephine) lived and recently died my 
mother’s friend, Whenever my mother was sick she was prostrated 
by nervousness, sometimes severe and extreme, At such times, not in- 
frequently, the sisters came, without money or without price, and 
aided. in nursing her. And once, when life was trembling in the bal- 
ance, at the request of Dr. Hiram K. Jones, even the Angelus bells 
were omitted. 

The library, 15. feet square, with double doors in the south wall 
and a vast window in the north, 9 or 10 fret wide, was a place indeed. 
Here he wrote his speeches of 1860 to 1873—his messages while gov- 
ernor—his addresses in the United States Senate. Here he compiled 
a library of about 500 volumes of history, ancient and modern. Biog- 
raphy, lectures, and addresses, Civil War books, poems, fiction, temper- 
ance, religion, reference, directories of Congress, and Encyclopedia 
American, ete. 

From the age of 8 I found that library a most fascinating place. 
For the five years 1868 to 1873, my eighth to thirteenth years, it 
always called unto me, and from and after his death, 1873, to my 
mother’s sale of the property, 1888, 15. years, it had an added allure- 
ment. 

All of these surroundings and associations were, of course, very dear 
to him, He had a never-dying love for all the elements and essentials 
of the place. The hard-carned land, the little first house and the bigger 
addition to it, the lawn and the terraces, the flowers and vines and 
the arbor, the 50 trees, a few of them towering pines, a few of flower- 
ing magnolia, the paths and walks and rustic seats, the fron settces 
and the big iron watch dog always on duty, and the spacious out- 
buildings—stable, „ woodhouse,” tool shop, and “summer kitchen," 
(I do not see how we could ever have giyen them all up.) They were, 
altogether, part and parcel of his being. 

My mother fully realized all this; and one thing only reconciled her 
to moye into a home requiring less care, and that was that for ali time 
to come it would, as a hospital, be dedicated to “deeds of charity and 


It 
In it the last three children 


pure benevolence,” 


It ts perhaps not too delicate a thing to say that the ostablish- 
ment was not too extensive or expensive. It was not more extensive or 


‘expensive than a score or two of other spacious homes, but it was 


really his sole investnrent, for all his other property went to pay his 
debts; for when he died it was in the midst of the panic of 1873, and 
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every tract of land he owned but this had to be sold at a financial 
sacrifice. For years after his death my mother had no income but the 
rental coming in from one farm. Surviving a husband who had given 
22 years to the public service, she lived on an income less than $1,000. 
Attachment to Jacksonville was a passion with my father. At a 
reception on the 17th of January, 1865, he said: “I am now speaking 
to those who have been charitable to me in all my errors, weaknesses, 
and frailties, and It has been the sweetest solace of my life, when the 
storms of opposition assailed, or the sky was dark and cloudy, and all 
might abandon me, that here in my quiet home, at Jacksonville, I would 
find my dear friends to console and bear me up in my fallen fortunes. 

In parting with you now, fellow-citizens, memories of the past throng 
thick and tumultuous across my brain. The remembrance of kind offices 
performed by so many of you—the warm greeting of the hand, the 
expressive glance of the eye, the blush upon the cheek, the quiver upon 
the lip—these come back to the heart after long years and mingle with 
every tie and memory of earth and every hope of heaven. 

All around me are the scenes of my boyhood, the companions of my 
youth and manhood, the instructors upon whose utterances I love to 
linger, the courthouse in which I practiced my profession, the temples 
of religion in which I worshipped, the cottage in which 1 wedded the 
purest and noblest of her sex, and in yonder silent village of the dead 
reposes the form of my first born. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had pussed with amendments the 
bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

II. R. 9007. An act granting the consent of Congress to Harry 
E. Boyay to construct, maintain, and operate bridges across 
the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers at Cairo, III. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr, WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 9341, the independent 
offices appropriation bill, disagree to the Senate amendments, 
and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill of which 
the Clerk will read the title, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and ask for a conference, 

The Clerk read the title as follows: 


II. R. 9341. An act making appropriations for the Executive Office 
and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I feel that I would have to object unless the gentleman from 
Indiana will assure the House that the House may have an 
opportunity to pass upon amendment No. 18 and amendment No. 
19, which deal with funds for the operation of the merchant 
marine. 

Amendment No. 18 reduces the amount provided in the House 
bill by $4,791,000. In other words, it puts back into the bill the 
original figures of $13,900,000. No member of the committee 
nor anyone else has given any reason why the figures of 
$13,900,000 should be adopted; they seem to have been taken 
as arbitrary figures without rhyme or reason, evidently used 
to make the figures of the Budget meet the approval of the 
Budget Director or some one else. 

Amendment No. 19 is clearly legislation in that it provides 
that the defense fund of $10,000,000 can not be used without a 
prior approval of the President of the United States. That 
provision is, to say the least, very unusual. It seems that the 
Senate in drawing the amendment No. 18 did not seriously 
take into consideration and seemingly failed to appreciate the 
effect it would have on operations of the Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. Indeed, some gentlemen over on the 
Senute side apparently were under the impression that the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation could utilize the ship-sales fund as an 
operating fund. That can not be done without special authori- 
zation of the Congress. That has never been done. All those 
who can speak with authority, every man charged with respon- 
sibility, has told the committee that the amount carried in the 
House bill, $18,691,000, Is necessary to operate the fleet as it is 
now being . and maintain the service now being main- 
tained by the Shipping Board and the Fleet Corporation. 

Now, if we are to take away four or five million dollars of 
this, certainly we are going to hamper the service. Of course 
I understand there is some sort of an agreement between the 
Budget Director and the chairman of the Shipping Board that 
if this is not a sufficient amount he will come back and make 
a request for additional money, which would be considered by 
the Budget. I submit that is not the way we usually deal 
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with a great governmental activity. Why should this House, 
representing the American people, who believe in the mainte- 
nance of a merchant marine, be called upon, because the 
Budget officer has some unexplained and arbitrary figures, to 
agree to a proposition that will, in the opinion of many 
gentlemen, hamper or tie the hands of the American merchant 
marine? 

The gentleman from Indiana, I know, appreciates the neces- 
sity for the activity, and the gentleman knows it ought to be 
carried on vigorously by the Government until we can so build 
up the routes that private enterprise will take them over. 
They are gradually doing it. This netivity is now beginning 
to show improvement. Do not cripple it but let us show that 
Congress is behind it. 


Mr. BVRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. McDUFFIB. I will. 
Mr. BYRNS. I think that the Recorp will show that when 


this bill was under consideration in the House and the amend- 
ment, which I think the gentleman from Alabama himself 
offered, increasing the amount proposed by the committee, was 
before the House, that the gentleman from Indiana, in charge 
of the bill, admitted that this increased sum was necessary and 
really asked the members of the Committee of the Whole House 
sitting at the time to vote for it. He certainly offered no 
objection to it. 

Mr. WOOD. If the gentleman will yield, I will say that 
the gentleman from Tennessee is partially correct and partially 
in error. At the time the bill was being considered in the 
House there was a bill supposed to be under consideration be- 
fore the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
whereby a defense fund of $15,000,000 was proposed be put 
at the disposal of the Shipping Board by that special bill. 

It developed here during the argument from members of the 
Jommittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries that they had 
no notion of passing any such bill, and that they were opposed 
to such a transfer. With that understanding I said, in sub- 
stance, that in my opinion an additional appropriation would 
be necessary, and the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. McDurrire] was agreed to without serious 
objection. Since that time the Senate has acted upon this bill, 
after conference with those who are supposed to know condi- 
tions down there, and after full deliberation the Senate placed 
in the bill $10,000,000 of a defense fund, which they think is 
ample. I believe that the Members of this Congress know that 
I have no desire to cripple the merchant marine; I have ex- 
pressed myself upon numerous occasions, I think, as forcibly 
as I know how with reference to my desire for its maintenance ; 
but if we are to be guided by those who know or who are sup- 
posed to know the situation, then we should take their advice, 
and their advice in regara to this measure is that the amount 
fixed to cover the loss of $13,900,000 may be sufficient, unless 
they have to take back some of these lines that they have sold 
or that they have leased. In the event that these lines have to 
be taken back, then under the provisions, of the amendment 
put on by the Senate they have recourse to this $10,000,000; 
so that I think we are nt least $6,500,000 better off now under 
the Senate amendment than we would have been had the bill 
become a law as it passed the House, 

Mr. BYRNS. Is it not a fact that the Shipping Board has 
stated that it would take $18,000,000 during the next fiscal 
year for operation purposes? 

Mr. WOOD. ‘That depends upon conditions. 

Mr. BYRNS. Have they not made that statement? 

Mr. WOOD. Different statements have been made by differ- 
ent members of the commission, and I think the gentleman from 
Alabama (Mr. McDurrie] has had that sort of an experience; 
but the chairman of this board understands that in the event 
this is not sufliclent to cover the losses they may come back 
to the Congress again. We will be back here before the 
$18,900,000 will have been expended, so why the necessity for 
appropriating more than is necessary? 

Mr. BYRNS. I will tell the gentleman why, if he will permit 
me. 

Mr. WOOD. Very well, tell us. 

Mr. BYRNS. In the first place, I understand the gentleman 
does not controyert the position that it would take $18,000,000 
to operate? 

Mr. WOOD. No; I do not admit that. 
circumstances that may be true. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman, by intimation at least, gave 
me that impression. He said something to which the gentleman 
from Alabama and I do not agree, to the effect that this defense 
fund of $10,000,000 or a portion of it may be used to augment 
the $13.900,000. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 


I say under certain 
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Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman says that they can come back 
in December for a deficiency. If there is a possibility of the 
$10,000,000 being needed to augment the $13,900,000, why not 
divide the $10,000,000 and put $5,000,000 on the 813,900,000 and 
make the defense fund $5,000,000? 

Mr. WOOD. I would like to know how much advantage there 
would be in that sert of a provision. 

Mr. BYRNS. What advantage have you in this present 

arrangement, if you are going to need more for the operating 
fund? 
Mr. WOOD. If we can get along with the $13,000,000, we 
ought not to give them more. If it is necessary to use more 
than $13,900,000, there is recourse to whatever their needs may 
be through subsequent appropriations. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman knows that for the past two 
or three years we have been making appropriations in Con- 
gress with the idea and on the assumption that if it is not suffi- 
cient, und in many cases when it is admitted that it is not 
suflicient, the Congress will by a deficiency bill at some later 
time provide the necessary funds. I do not think that is the 
proper way to make appropriations. I think the people should 
be advised in the beginning of just what amounts Congress 
has appropriated, and that Congress should make proper 
“appropriations in the first instance to carry on the actual and 
necessary activities of the Government. I think we should not 
defer these matters when we know more money will be needed. 

Mr. WOOD. And the gentleman by reuson of his long ex- 
perience here knows that it is sometimes economical to at least 
curb the amount of the appropriations for the purpose of curb- 
ing the activity. The gentleman knows, and I have heard him 
express himself on this subject, that when a certain department 
or activity has a certain amount of money appropriated those 
in charge think that they have to spend that amount of money, 

Mr. MCDUFFIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. There is no occasion for any alarm or distress 
about the merchant marine. I think that, the gentlemen on 
this side are just as anxious for the maintenance of the mer- 
chant marine us anyone eise. Should it fail, the administra- 
tion is the one that would receive the criticism and not gentle- 
men on the Democratic side. I commend gentlemen on the 
Republican side for the anxiety that they have expressed for 
the maintenance of this merchant marine. Under the circum- 
stances and under the understanding that, in the event that 
not a sufficient number of these lines are disposed of so that the 
$13,900,000 may cover the possible losses, the Congress will give 
them sufficient money to do it, and with this $10,000,000 of 
defense fund, which, in my opinion, may not be called on, it 
seems to me that we are in better shape than we would have 
been had the bill passed the Senate as it passed this House. 

Mr. McDUFFIN. If the gentleman will yield for a ques- 
tion, the gentleman does not mean to tell the House that the 
$10,000,000 defense fund can be used on any other ships ex- 
cept as to those sold and taken back by the board? 

Mr. WOOD, Yes—— 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. Not at all. A rate war which has begun 
in the coffee trade with South America that will cost the 
Shipping Board over a million dollars, according to the mem- 
bers of the Shipping Board. That can not come out of the 
defense fund, but out of the $13,900,000 operating fund, and 
there may be other rate wars, and be this as it may, the 
gentleman can not tell this House to-day where nor why they 
get the figures $13,900,000. 

Mr. WOOD. On the other hand 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order, 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, then I shall have to object, 
because the gentleman will not agree to let the House pass on 
these tivo amendments of the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


IMPEACHMENT OF JUDGE ENGLISH 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent that members of the Judiciary Committee who desire 
to file minority views may have leave to do so up to 12.30 to- 
morrow noon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman refers to e 

Mr. GRAHAM. To the impeachment proceedings. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that members of the Judiciary Committee 
desiring to file minority views in the impeachment case of Judge 
nglish may have until 12.30 to-morrow noon. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object. has the report of the committee been filed? 

Mr. GRAHAM. ‘The report of the committee will be filed, if 
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of letting Members have an opportunity to examine it before 
it is taken up in the beginning of the week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, to ask a 
question, this will not be taken up to-morrow? 

Mr, GRAHAM. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. We will have an opportunity to examine 
the minority report before it is taken up? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Certainly; both. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman mind telling how 
many of the committee are represented by this minority 
report? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Well, I do not think I ought to, in the first 
place, and I do not know—a good answer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE OF DON H. CLARK b. CHARLES G. EDWARDS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives transmitting the 
contested-election case of Don H. Clark v. Charles G. Ed- 
wards, from the first district of the State of Georgia, which was 
read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Elections No. 2 and ordered printed, 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. è 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk's desk the 
following article, appearing in yesterday morning's Washington 
Post, and ask that it be read. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the article will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Wair House ACTION Brtinvep TO Assure Wooptock Hts POST 
FUTURE CHOICES ro Bu Mapr FROM SOUTH, SOUTHWEST, AND PENN- 
SYLVANIA—SENATOR REED Now TO SUPPORT SELKRCTION—NOMINATION 
Is DeBaATED Two Hours—YotTs Promiskp Tuis WEEK 


A White House pronouncement yesterday outlining the future policy 
in selecting members of the Interstate Commerce Commission made 
virtually certain Senate confirmation of Thomas F. Woodlock, of New 
York, whose nomination has becn under fire for more than a year. 

The White House statement was that hereafter the South, South- 
west, and Pennsylvania would be given recognition. It was issued 
only a few hours before the Senate took up the adverse report of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee on Mr. Woodlock and it is known to 
have swung several votes. 


REED [5 SATISFIED 


The Senate debated the nomination for more than two hours without 
getting to a vote. After the session ended Senator Rurp, Republican, 
Pennsylvania, announced that in view of the White House pronounce- 
ment, he would support Mr. Woodlock, who is holding office under a 
recess appointment given him last year after the Senate had failed to 
act on his nomination, 

“The White House announcement Is a complete recognition of tha 
principle for which we have been fighting,” Senator Neren sald. “TI 
have not opposed Mr. Woodlock for any reason except the nonrecogni- 
tion of Pennsylvania and her industries. Having won the point, I am 
glad to stand with the administration in the vote on Mr. Woodlock.” 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I read this article in the paper 
yesterday morning. I hesitated at the time to say anything in 
reference to it, because I was of the opinion that those who 
purported to have participated in this business would have 
before that time denied it. They have not thus far denied it, 
and therefore I have asked that it be read, that it may be pre- 
served in the ConcressionaL Recorp. When Mr. Woodlock's 
appointment was first announced I made some remarks in refer- 
ence to it upon this floor. In my opinion, Mr. Woodlock’s 
appointment was u violation of the spirit if not the letter of the 
law. John H. Reagan, of the State of Texas, might be called 
the father of the interstate commerce act. Texas was one of 
the first States of the Union that went about in a business way 
to regulate railroads. Down there we have always thought a 
great deal of the Interstate Commerce Commission. It was 
until within recent years the most popular and deservedly the 
most popular commission in the Government. ‘To-day, in my 
opinion, it is one of the most unpopular commissions in the 
Government, and it is on account of such actions as this, in my 
opinion, it has been made one of the most unpopular commis- 
sions in the Government. This, Mr. Speaker, being announced 
from the White House in order to secure the confirmation of a 
man upon whom the committee of the Senate reports adversely, 


this leave is granted, right away, That is done with the idea | boldly stated that in the future, Whenever that is, that men 
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will be appointed on the commission from Pennsylvania, from 
the South, and Southwest, in order to get votes in the Senate 
to confirm a man who would not otherwise be confirmed, is, in 
my opinion, the most flagrant case of trade and barter that I 
have ever known seeking to influence a legislative body coming 
from even less dignified sources than the White House or from 
a President. [Applause] 
LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the Dill 
II. R. 10425, the legislative appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon will please 
take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of tlie 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill II. R. 10425, the legislative appropriation 
bill, with Mr. Hawtrey in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 10425, the legislative appropriation bill, 
which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H, R. 10425) making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr, MCLAUGHLIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr, Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, through the courtesy of the gentleman 
of Iowa, who has yielded me time, I wish to discuss the merits 
of the bill 4497, which I introduced December 9, 1925, proposing 
to repeal what is commonly called the Pullman surcharge. This 
bill passed the Senate unanimously during the Sixty-eighth 
Congress, and later in the session, during the latter part of 
February, it again passed the Senate in the way of a rider to 
one of the appropriation bills, which forced a yote on the ques- 
tion in the House. Throughout the Sixty-eighth Congress I 
made repeated requests of the then chairman of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee of the House for a hearing 
on this subject, but no hearing was granted until after the 
Senate had passed the bill in the form of a rider. After this 
action was taken by the other body a hurried hearing was 
called, and after this heariug the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the House reported adversely on the bill. 
It is my judgment that had a vote been taken on the Pullman 
surcharge repeal before the railroad lobbyists came to Wash- 
ington to oppose the measure it would have passed by at least 
a two-thirds majority. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
man yield there? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I prefer to wait a little 
while. I have only 20 minutes allotted to me. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman said a “ hurried 
hearing.” The gentleman would not have us understand that 
there was not a thorough hearing. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I noticed that Mr. Loeb, 
one of the experts, was restricted to 15 or 20 minutes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I understand that the wit- 
nesses were given very ample time. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. As you will all recall, 
when this matter was being considered the railroads induced 
commercial clubs, chambers of commerce, and farm organiza- 
tions throngh their officers to write or wire Members of Con- 
gress to oppose the repeal of the surcharge on the grounds 
that freight rates should be reduced first, and that if the sur- 
charge were repealed there would be no chance of securing 
freiglt-rate reduction. Hundreds of messages of this kind 
came to me from Nebraska, When I made inquiry from the 
parties sending these messages many of them informed me that 
they were asked to do so by some representative of the rail- 
rouds. Some of you will recall that I made the statement on 
the floor of the House when the Pullman surcharge subject 
wus being debated that if the railroads were successful in pre- 
venting the repeal of the surcharge, instead of lowering freight 
rates they would immediately ask for an increase. That 
prophecy came true. In less than 80 days after Congress ad- 
journed last March the central and western division of rail- 
roads made application to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for a raise in freight rates. Their application is still 
under consideration, and it is not yet known whether or not 
the Interstate Commerce Commission wil grant their request. 


Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
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The chief contention made by those opposing the repeal of 
the Pullman surcharge was that Congress, should it pass this 
bill, would be entering into the field of rate making. Those of 
us who fayored the repeal contended that Congress has a right 
to declare itself on a policy or principle of rate making. I 
have not reached the place where I would urge Congress to 
attempt to make rates for the railroads, but unless the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will bring about a substantial 
reduction in rates in the near future Congress may be com- 
pelled to intervene in the interest of shippers: but the declara- 
tion on the purt of Congress that it is opposed to the surcharge 
practice is in no sense of the word “rate making,” and every 
man here and the country at large knows it. There are mil- 
lions of people throughout the United States in all walks of 
life that are expressing themselves In no uncertain terms 
against this obnoxious practice, which is going on without any 
authorization of law, but simply as an order or authorizution 
announced by the Interstate Commerce Commission. In yiew 
of the great interest which is being manifested, I believe the 
careful consideration of this surcharge by this body is timely. 

In June, 1918, Secretary McAdoo, who was Director General 
of the Railroads, put in effect a surcharge of 1634 per cent on 
Pullman travel, and gave as his reason for so doing at the time 
that he wanted to discourage civilian travel in order to have the 
railroad equipment free for the transportation of soldiers and 
supplies to the seaboard. 

In December, 1918, the Director General revoked this order, 
because it aroused such opposition on the part of the public that 
he realized it to be obnoxious. After the transportation act of 
1920 became law, the Railroad Labor Board announced that the 
advance in wages granted to railroad employees would require 
$618,000,000 more uniimally than had previously been paid, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, among other things, in an 
effort to see that the carriers would receive increases to take 
care of the advance in wages, instituted a 50 per cent Pullman 
surcharge, It later developed that the adyance in wages was 
only $565,000,000 Annually, but decreases in wages, coupled 
with the laying off of men since that time, reveals the fact 
that $576,000,000 less is now paid in wages than was in 1920, 
which means that the wages paid now are $11,000,000 less than 
they were before the $565,000,000 increase. Notwithstanding 
this fact the obnoxious surcharge still remains. 

The only contention made at the time it was instituted was 
that it was to help take care of this increase in wages. There 
can therefore be no reason advanced for the continuance of the 
practice. You all understand the operation of this surtax. The 
flat rate on passenger travel is 3% cents n mile. After buying 
your railroad ticket, when you go to the Pullman oflice to buy 
your Pullman ticket, 50 per cent of the amount of the Pullman 
ticket is added, which amount is retained by the carriers. 

In the report of Commissioner Campbell, who had charge of 
the hearings authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on the surcharge subject, he found that it cost 3% cents 
less per car-mile to haul Pullman cars than it did day coaches, 

At this point I wish to insert in the Recorp the report pro- 
posed by John B. Keeler, examiner, at the time these hearings 
were being conducted. This is a part of the report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, No. 14785: 


II. C. C. Report No. 14785] 
REPORT PROPOSKD BY JOHN n. KEELER, EXAMINER 


This investigation, instituted by order of the commission of April 2, 
1923. has for its purpose the determination of the propriety and rea- 
sonableness of the charges assessed by the Pullman Co. and the rail- 
roads for the transportation and accommodation of passengers in 
sleeping and parlor cars. At the time of the institution of the inves- 
tigation there was pending before the commission No. 11567, Order of 
United Commercial Travelers of America v. Pullman Co., iu which 
the charges of the Pullman Co. were under attack. It developed dur- 
Ing the course of the hearings in No. 11567 that much of the dissatis- 
faction of the traveling publie with the charges for sleeping and par- 
lor car accommodations arose from the so-called surcharge. The de- 
sirability of making n general examination of the accounts of the Pull- 
man Co. also developed, and the commission accordingly instituted 
this investigation, consolidating therewith No, 11567, 

* The public not having had full opportunity to be heard with regard 
to the surcharge during the hearings in No. 11567, hearings on the 
surcharge feature of the investigation were held at Chicago, III.; San 
Francisco, Calif.; Vortland, Me., and Washington, D. C., during the 
summer and fall of 1923. It was hoped that the accounting examina- 
tion could be completed so that both the surcharge and the Pullman 
charges proper could be considered at the same time, but that examina- 
tion proved to ba a task of such magnitude and Intricacy that it was 
found impossible to have the results available without unduly delaying 
disposition of the surcharge feature. It was accordingly decided that 
that feature sbould be dixposed of separately, and final hearing thereon 
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was held on March 19 of this year. Briefs were presented on April 
19 and the matter now stands set for oral argument before the whole 
commission on May 8. The railroads will be hereinafter referred to as 
respondents, ; 

The surcharge, consisting of one-half of the current Pullman charge 
for the space occupied by the passenger, was established on August 26, 
1920, as a result of the report of the commission in Increased Rates, 
1920 (58 1. C. C. 220), and acerues wholly to respondents. On July 20, 
1920, after the close of the hearings in Increased Rates, 1920, the 
United States Labor Board awarded material increases in wages to rail- 
road employees and the surcharge was one of the ways thereufter 
devised to provide the additional revenue to meet this emergency. It 
Was not necessarily established as a permanent charge. 

A somewhat similar charge, known as an additional passage charge 
and amounting to 16% per cent of the normal one-way passenger fare 
in the case of standard Pullman cars and 814 per cent in the case of 
tourist cars, was established by the Director General of Railroads on 
Jane 10, 1918, but the charge proved to be so unpopular that it was 
canceled on December 1, 1918, 

The present surcharge, which is applicable to all interstate Pullman 
travel and to all intrastate Vullman travel except in the States of 
North Carolina and West Virginia, amounts to approximately 10 per 
cent of the one-way passenger fure and yields approximately 3.3 mills 
per passenger-mile from passengers traveling In standard Pullman cars 
and one-half of that umount from passengers traveling in tourist cars. 
In 1922 it produced revenue of $32,801,124, and in 1023, $37,490,869, 
or slightly over 3 per cent of the total passenger revenues of 7 
ents for those years. By districts the surcharge amounted in 1922 t 
$14,872,004 for the eastern, including the Pocahontas region, 7185 
780,549 for the western, and $4,238,571 for the southern, and in 1923, 
$16,035,003 for the eastern, $15,695,403 for the western, and $5,760,463 
for the southern. In the amounts shown for 1923 the Pocahontas 
region is included in the southern district. ` 

Respondents seek to justify the continuance of the surcharge on two 
general grounds: First, that it costs them more to transport passengers 
jn Pullman cars than in day coaches; and second, that the superior 
accommodations furnished passengers in Pullman cars justifies charging 
them a higher transportation rate than charged passengers using the 
day coaches, 

Chief among the things cited by respondents as creating the alleged 
higher cost to them of handling the Pullman trafic is the greater 
weight transported per passenger. Respondents made studies to ascer- 
tain, among other things, the average weight, occupancy, and earniogs 
of Pullman cars as contrasted with day coaches, and the results are 
tet forth below: 


Average car-mile 


Average weight | Average occupancy 


earnings ! 

Pullman} Day Pullman Day Pullman] Day 
cars coaches cars coaches cars couches 

Cents Cents 
Eastern district. 148,915 | 124,140 13. 59 27.44 43.5 87.8 

Western district 144, (40 97, 647 11.40 14. 36 30. 95 46. 27 
Southern distri 148, 987 110, 008 11.30 10. 21 36.5 62.1 
1 Excluding surcharge. 


Sleeping cars; purlor car occupancy, 18.56. 


The figures submitted for the eastern and southern districts are 
based on studies covering selected runs for one week in May, 1923. 
While respondents were undoubtedly sincere in endeavoring to select 
runs which they considered representative, it is obvious that the judg- 
ment exercised in making the choice might materially affect the re- 
sults, Furthermore, the studies which are based on the heavier 
passenger-carrying sections of defendants’ Hnes are not fair to the 
Pullman trafic, at least from the standpoint of occupancy and cnr-mile 
carnings, for they constitute a comparison of the normal Pullman 
travel with the best of the coach travel. Comparisons of results of 
Pullman and coach operations should be predicated on the entire bnsi- 
ness of both services. ‘The figures shown for the western district pre- 
sent perhaps the fairest comparison, but even these, in the case of 
car weights at least, are fairly subject to criticism, as they do not 
retlect the varying use of diferent classes of cars. In other words, 
the average car welghts shown ore not weighted uverages. It Is ren- 
sonably certain, however, that the average weight of Pullman cars is 
considerably greater than the average weight of day coaches. But 
there are many individual steel coaches that weigh nearly as much as 
the steel Pullman cars and more than the wooden Pullman cars, and 
there is as grent or reuter difference in weight between different 
Classes of day coaches as between day coaches and Pullman cars. 
Furthermore, the heavy steel coaches are usually used in trains carry- 
ing stecl Pullman curs on the long heavy passenger runs. Figures sub- 
mitted by the Pullman Co. show that for the month of April, 1823, 
the average occupancy of sleeping cars was 14.44 passengers and of 
parlor cars 17.77 passengers. The average occupancy of all coaches 
in the United States for 1922, excluding commutation travel, was 15.83 
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passengers and of all sleeping and parlor gars 12.82 passengers. The 
average car-mile earnings for the United States were 52.69 cents for 
coaches and 42.55 cents for sleeping and parlor cars, excluding the sur- 
charge. 

Among other things cited by respondents as creating the alleged 
higher operating costs to them of handling the Pullman trafe are 
extra switching incident to parking sleeping cars at stations for use 
by passengers prior to train departures or subsequent to train arrivals; 
added use of passenger terminals by reason of such parking and the 
necessity of keeping available diferent classes of Pullman cars to meet 
the varying demands of Pullman travel; extra switching at junction 
points of Pullman cars in connection with through travel and at 
terminals in making up trains; furnishing of sanitary cans for Pullman 
cars parked at stations; greater deadheading; furnishing and bauling 
of observation cars and other special facilities; and greater use of the 
telephone and telegraph service in arranging Pullman accommodations. 

Against the added expenses to respondents of handling the Pullman 
trafic already eutimerated there is, among other things, the saving of 
capital investment in and maintenance and Inside cleaning of the 
Pullman cars. In the case of the Pennsylvania, New York Central, 
and New York, New Haven & Hartford there is a further saving of 
running expenses, as hereinafter more specifically set forth, 

The following table shows, for 1923, the revenne accruing to ro- 
spondents under their contracts with the Pullman Co.: 


Revenue accruing under contracts with Pullman Co. 


Aver- 
age A 
nüm- verage | yy 
ber of ranman contract 9 Of) Average 
Full- revenue uoman | mileage 
man revenue due Per car car-miles per car 
Cars railroads operated run 
oper- 
ated 
Eastern district: 
Sane & Ohio Pai 
EN 7, 077.41 28, 313.373 13 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry} 50. 26 88, 001. 87 6, 761, 756 En Se 
Chicago castorn 

Minois R. R 3,374. 66 4, 573,495 124, 145 

lawure, Lacka- 

3 & Western a 

3 3. 54 3, 915. 35 4. 981, 766 143, 270 
Debi & Hudson ‘ 
. 4 814. 033 119.742 
base i. Roses 4, 860, 796 159, 162 
Tehigh Valley R. N.. 37.80 5.174. (27 137, 279 
Norfolk & Western Rx. 46.14 77 . 43 0. 079, 535 13}, 769 
nee p York Centril F A RR 

R 1 „501. . 124, 952, 194 2 
New York, New Ha- 3 

ven & Hartford R, 

NR was ISE 195. 74 140, 000. 00 715.23 17,206, 041 £8, 362 
Pennsylvania System. 838. 02 574, 661. 06 685. 74 | 122, 133, 734 145, 741 
Richmond, Fredericks- 

burg & Potomac R. 

R 54,307.99 1, 980 62 3, 926, 017 143, 046 

1, 662, 888. 16 ae 
Southern district: 
Alabama & Vicksburg 
R. R 2, 632. 21 1, 083. 21 319, 682 13), 536 
28, 214. 94 | 2,213.05 1, 698, 160 161.884 

R. 115, 971.03 917.13 | 20,285, 000 1€0, 424 
Cincinnati, 

leans & ‘Texas Pa- 

cific Ry < 39, 638, 25 4,505,158 163, 290 
Florida Fast C * 78,000. 24 6,175, 920 165,018 
Illinois Central R. R. 113.77 77 206, 626, 99 18, 173, 956 159, 743 
Louisville & Nashville 

R. R. _(ineluding 

Georgia R. R.) 44. 12 68, 920, 29 20; 036, 361 139, 372 
Nashville, Chatta. 

nooga & St Louis 

R. It 70 15, 718. 66 3. 760, 209 118, 619 

05 5, 971.12 $30, 449 165, 890 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. 75.45 55,492. 87 10, 618. 907 144,717 
Southern Ry. Co 178, 01 £12, 351,19 25, 175, 597 141,428 
Western Ry Alu- 
26, 596.10 | 3,366.59 1,409, 793 178,455 
S 
Western district: ‘i = 
Atchison, Topeka & 
ogna Fe Ry. - f. l 1,255, 158.71 | 3,322.02 | G70762068 | 177, 590 
cago on 7, 810. 2. 97 517 108, S38 
Chicago, Burlington & ‘ ; 55 me 
489, 977.38 | 3,031.85 | 25, 922, 403 100, 462 
72, 630. 99 2, 714. 16 3, 330, 756 124, 469 
wn Ry 419, 130. 63 154.72 21, 547, 124 162, 179 
Choa St. Paul, < * i sre 
Minneapolis * x 
muhu R/. . 13 276. 92 175. 41 871 1 
Chicago, Rock Island 5 5 2 > 18 1 
& Facile Ry... 165. 40 376, 944.95 | 2, 278 00 | 25, 009, 986 151, 209 
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Revenue accruing under contracts with Pullman Co.—Continued 


Pullman 


Average 
contract 
mileage 
cree per car 
i 
Western district—Con. 
Denver & Rio Grande 
Western R. R. 6, 001, 220 135, 835 
Paso & Southwest- 
ern Systom - 3. 239, 460 181, 538 
Guit Coast Lines. 1, 903, 000 129, 074 
Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake R. R... 9, 078, 089 173, 213 
Missouri- Kansas- 
Texas Lines 10, 808, 965 132. 552 
Missouri Pacific (in- 
cluding St. L. I. XI. 
N orth rn Pacific Ry... 16 800 100 125 871 
orthern Pacific Ry. 1 153, 57 
St. Louis-San Fran- satel 
11, 411, 370 124, 131 
7 148, 630 
121.20 
Union Pacific System 172, 750 
Western Pucific Ry. 174, 720 
AAT i See) ee: 
Total United States 


In addition to the payments of contract revenue to the Pennsyl- 
Yania and New York Central indicated above, the Pullman Co. paid 
on these two lines all running Pullman car expenses, such as expenses 
for lubrication, ice, water, heat, and light. On the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford the Pullman Co. bore a large part, but possibly 
not all, of these running expenses. The aggregate amount of running 
expenses borne by the Pullman Co. on these three roads was $3,282,- 
629.81 divided as follows: 


New York Central system 
Pennsylvania system 
New York, New Haven & Hart 


$1, 611, 229. 61 
1, 481, 485, 07 1, 732. 04 
219, 915. 13 1.12. 51 


Adding to these payments for running expenses the contract revenue 
payments results in aggregate per car payments by the Pullman Co. 
to the three roads in question during 1923 of $2,587.37 In the caso of 
the New York Central, $2,417.78 In the case of the Pennsylvania, and 
$1,838.74 in the case of the New Haven. The railroads which, owing 
10 low Pullman earnings, did not participate in the Pullman revenues 
accruing on their lincs during 1923 are shown below: 


Average 
number 
of Pull- 
man cars 
operated 


Number of 
Average 
Pullman inllease 


Eastern district: 
Bufalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry 4.23 467, 372 
Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey. 16.54 | 1,264,597 
Chicago e & Loulsvilie Ry 30.55 2, 702,383 
Hocking Valley Ry__-_. 22.2.2. 2 3.74 225, 901 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R 9. 15 | 41,412,337 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 
Leaf district) - 2.02 332, 656 
1.32 74,227 
60. 68 7, 428, 341 
2 13,371 
3.71 388, 108 
14.14 1,979, 492 
7.80 181. 7 
Western distriet 
Chicago Great Western R. R. 30.15 
International & Great Northern Ry. 16.14 
Kansas City Southern Rx 16. 58 
Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. =al 5.73 
. St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie N 10. 35 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry 2.22 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf R. R 8.13 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry. and St. Louis 
Southwestern R ay F 12,82 
Spokano, Portland & Seattle Ry. 13. 40 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Ry. 3.59 


It is interesting to note that the Baltimore & Ohio during 1922 
received no revenuo from the Pullman Co. under its contract, and in 
10928 received less than $500 per car, whereas its chief competitor, the 
Pennsylvania, received the equivalent of $2,500 per car for each year, 
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This indicates one of two things, cither that the contract between the 
Pullman Co, and the Baltimore & Ohio ls very much less favorable to 
the Baltimore & Olilo than the contract between the Pullman Co, and 
the Pennsylyania is to the Pennsylvania, or that the Baltimore & Ohio 
Is ruuning much more space per passenger carried than the Pennsyl- 
yania. In this connection it may be stated that studies of Pullman-car 
occupancy submitted in evidence indicate that on many roads sleeping 
cars are operated practically on a lower-berth basis. It would seem 
that somewhat greater use of upper berths could be enforced on many 
roads without seriously inconveniencing the traveling public. 

There is set forth as an appendix hereto a statement showing for 
Class I raflroads surcharge collections and rate of return on invest- 
mont for 1923. The rate of return is computed on basis of the 1922 
investment and 1923 net railway operating income. Of the $16,035,033 
surcharge collected in the eastern district $13,664,541 accrued to the 
New York Central, Pennsylvania, New Haven, and Baltimore & Ohio 
system lines. Of these all but the Baltimore & Ohlo recelyed heavy 
payments from the Pullman Co. under their contracts, the average 
being approximately $2,500 per car. Of the remaining $2,370,462 the 
Delaware & Hudson, Lehigh Valley, and Erie, with contract payments 
of $3,148.95, $1,122.41, and $1,006.15 per car, respectively, received 
$449,365, leaving less than $2,000,000 received by roads which uad no 
contract payments or payments of less than $1,000 per car, The situa- 
tion on the Baltimore & Ohio, which is something of an enigma, has 
ulready been commented on. 

In the western district 11 railroads, receiving from the Pullman Co. 
contract payments averaging $3,274.17 per car, received $10,552,592 
of the $15,695,403 surcharge collected, Eleven other railroads re- 
ceiving contract payments ranging from 597.38 to $1,028.56 per car 
received $1,999,425 of the remainder of $5,152,511. Of the latter tho 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, which operites its own cars and there- 
fore received ail the revenue from the sale of parlor and sleeping car 
space, collected $761,866. In the southern district 10 railroads, with 
average contract payments from the Pullman Co, of $2,433.88 per car, 
received $3,010,066 of the $5,760,468 surcharge collected In that dis- 
trict, and five other rallroads with contract payments ranging from 
8478.21 to $917.13 per car collected $2,081,693 of the remainder of 
$2,750,897. From the above it will be seen that the greater part of 
the surcharge goes to railroads which receive substantial payments 
from the Pullman Co. under their contracts. 

The extent, if any, to which the surcharge has curtailed travel on 
Puliman cars is somewhat conjectural. Respondents submitted statis- 
ties showing that over a period of years Pullman travel has increased 
in greater ratio than day-coach travel and that since the establishment 
of the surcharge the falling off of Pullman travel has not been as 
great as the falling off of coach travel. Immediately following the 
establishment of the surcharge there was a marked falling off of 
Pullman travel, but this was undoubtedly due in considerable measure 
to the fact that the deflation perlod commenced at about that time. 
The sleeping and parlor car passenger-miles for the years 1919 to 
1022, inclusive, were 13.387, 182,735, 14,279,557,237, 11,133,647,492, 
and 11,233,301,727, respectively, while the coach passenger-miles for 
the same period were 32,971,121,005, 32,560,110,750, 26,178,038,474, 
and 24,273,920,273, respectively. Commencing with 100 per cent for 
1919 as a premise, the sleeping and parlor car passenger-miles in- 
creased to 106.67 per cent in 1920 and decreased to 83.17 and 83.91 
per cent, respectively, in 1921 and 1922, whereas the coach passenger- 
miles decreased to 98.78 per cent in 1920, 79.4 per cent in 1921, and 
73.62 per cent in 1922. There is, of course, no way of ascertaining 
what the situation would have been had the surcharge not been iu 
effect. It is reasonable to believe, however, especially considering 
that it has been a great Irritant to the traveling public, that the 
surcharge has resulted in considerable loss of business from the Pull- 
man cars. 

In the early days of the operation of Pullman cars the Pullman Co. 
recelyed all the revenue from the sale of seats and berths and in näät- 
tion the railroads generally paid the Pullman Co. mileage for the use 
of the cars in the event that tho revenue derived from the sale of 
seats and berths did not reach specified minimum amounts. As the 
Pullman business grew, railroad participation in the Pullman earnings 
commenced and has steadily incrensed until to-day It amounts to over 
$9,000,000 a year. It would seem that if the carly arrangements 
were advantageous to the railroads the present-day arrangements 
should be very much more so without the Imposition of the sur- 
charge. But assuming that, ns contended by the railroads, they are 
not adequately compensated under their contracts with the Pullman 
Co. for hauling the greater weight per passenger in the Pullman 
cars, does that constitute a ground for imposing a surcharge to recoup 
losses growing out of their improvidence in falling to make con- 
tracts which would afford them proper compensation for the service 
of hauling the cars? In our judgment it does not. 

The Pullman passenger receives a higher class of service than the 
coach passenger and should pay more for it, but the payments should 
be through the Pullman charge proper and not spread out in two 
charges, one collected by the Pullman Co. and the other by the rail- 
road. Under such an arrangement the Pullman charges could be so 
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adjusted as to produce the revenue necessary to enable the Pullman 
Go, to meet its obligations to the railroads and also provide a fair 
return on its own operations. Under the present system, with two 
transportation agencies charging for what should be one service, oppor- 
tunity for duplicate and excessive charges is multiplied and regulation 
rendered more difficult. The present system, devised temporarily to 
meet an emergency, is logical and unscientific as a permanency. 

Greater uniformity in the contracts between the Pullman Co. and the 
railroads would seem to be desirable. The present contracts are the 
result of bargaining between the Pullman Co. and the railroads, with 
the natural result of the larger roads getting the more favorable con- 
tracts. There is also considerable variation in the contracts with the 
larger roads. For instance, on the Southern Pacitie there is participa- 
tion by that road in the Pullman earnings after the earnings per stand- 
ard car average $7,250, whereas on the Santa Fe there is no participa- 
tion by the railroad until the per-car earnings, spenking still of stand- 
ard cars, average $0,000. Ot conrse, it must be taken into consideration 
that the Southern Pacitie contract was made in 1912, at a time when 
operating costs were much lower than at present, whereas the Santa Fe 
contract was made in 1923. But the Southern Pacific contract has six 
years yet to run, and assuming that at the end of that period it is 
succeeded by the same class of contract as In effect on the Santa Fe 
there will still be in the interim a different treatment of these two 
great competing transportation agencies, This of itselt is a strong 
indictment of the present system of making the contracts. The rela- 
tions between the Pullman Co. and the railroads should be subject to 
more complete regulation by this commission. It Is doubtful whether 
jurisdiction Hes with the commission under the existing law to pre- 
scribe divisions of earnings between the Pullman Co. and the railroads 
and the commission should request the Congress to correct any deficien- 
cles in the law so that it may have full jurisdiction to prescribe all the 
terms and conditions, as between the Pullman Co. and the railroads, 
under which the Pullman cars shall be operated, 

Cousidering that in connection with the handling of Pullman traffic 
ha compared with day-coach traffic respondents are saved the capital 
Investment in Pullman equipment and other facilities necessary to main- 
tain and to an extent operate the cars; that they are saved the ex- 
pense of Inside cleaning of the cars; that they are saved the cost of 
repairs and maintenance of the cars; that most of respondents are 
receiving substantial payments out of the charges collected for the 
Pullman service proper; that the greater part of the surcharge is col- 
lected for the roads which are receiving the heaviest payments from the 
Pullman Co.; that the average haul of Pullman passengers is several 
times the average haul of coach passengers; that most of the Pullman 
travel is over the parts of respondents’ lines which haye the greatest 
density of traffic and lowest ton-mile operating costs; that Pullman 
cars are utilized to a considerable extent in the transportation of 
railroad officials and employees engaged in other branches of railroad 
service; that there can be enforced without unduly inconveniencing the 
traveling public more economical use of space on many roads; that the 
present passenger fare was established for application to both coach and 
Pullman travel; that there has been no reduction in passenger charges 
corresponding to the reduction made in 1922 in freight charges and the 
relationship prescribed in 1920 between passenger and freight charges 
has accordingly been disturbed; that there will probably be some stimu- 
lation of Pullman business as a result of the removal of the sur- 
charge; and, further, because if, as contended by respondents, they are 
not adequately compensated under their contracts for hauling the 
greater weight per passenger in the Pullman cars, and furnishing the 
other extra services In connection with the hauling of the Pullman 
cars, they should secure that extra compensation from the Pullman Co. 
rather than through a separate charge for what should be treated us 
one service, It is belleved that the time has come when the commission 
may well eliminate the surcharge. 

It is accordingly recommended that the commission find that the 
practice of respondents of assessing a surcharge on Pullman-car travel 
is unjust and unreasonable and that the commission order that the 
practice be discontinued. 

Exninit A 
Pullman surcharge and rate of return on investments Class T roads, 1923 


Pullman sur- 


Rate of 
charge col- 

Name of district, region, and road lections, year x 1981 5 

engia 1023 | vestment 
EASTERN DISTRICT 

New England region: Per cent 
Atlantic & St. Lawrence R. R. 88,40 
Bangor & 1 1 5 R. 5. 50 
Boston & Maino R. R.. 1. 30 


Canadian Pacific My. des n n 


16, 
On basis of 1922 investment and net railway operating income for 1923. Invest- 
ment figures for 1924 not yet available. 
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Pullman surcharge and rate of return on investment, etce.—Continued 


Pullman sur- 


charge col- Rato of 
Name of district, region, and road lections, year 98 
ended Dec. „en un. 
5 vest ment 
EASTERN DistRIcT—continued 

New England recion—Continued. Per cent 
Central Now England Ry.:.-.....-...<.-.2----.-..+--- 3.70 
en: —T— 71 
Mangan ꝛðᷣͤ —lI!˖ 3. 21 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R 8. 47 
Rüegg... ke r T T o e 3. 5 
Total New England reglon I, 886, 2222 

Great Lakes reglon: 
Am hen; nto cen oonsanrrensne sagi 2.41 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh R à)) 4.32 
eon Esa Ada anE AN 1.17 
Delaware & Hudson Co. --0.-----5-------5 6.69 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. (system) 5. 68 
Detroit & Mackinac RN. 222 -+--2 noes 2.01 
Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee Ry 7.86 
Bid y 1a Ce 5 A ae eS Riera alee E ep epee oy Ne el 4.31 
Grand Trunk Western Ry. 4.02 
Lehigh Valley R. R 2222222. 2.91 
Michigan Central R. R 12.38 
Monongahela Ry idioaneanenannmnnnmi 5.34 
New Jersey & New 8 55 TTC EA E | | la Bh aN 
Nang; acsnbuas poudecnoee 6:23 
New York, Chicago YEN dünn 5.74 
New York, Ontario & Western Ry. 1.16 
Fere WATQuUette nt. . 6. 02 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R.. . 7. 70 
Ulster & Delaware R. R 2.55 
Waun : akdadder ens aneence 3.97 
Total Great Lakes region 5 


Central eastern region: 
Atlantic City R. R. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. 
Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic 


Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R. Corporation 4 
Central R. R. of New Jersey.. 2.85 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry 4.17 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western K 1.81 
Chicago, Indianapolis is & Louisville Rx. 5.32 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. 6.96 
Hocking Valley Ry- 4.47 
Long Island R. R 4.31 
Pennsylvania R. 4.22 
Philadelphia & Reac 9. 80 
West Jersey & Seashore R. 3.38 
West Maryland Rx 3. 34 
Wheeling & Lake Erie R 3.17 
Total, central eastern region 7,819, 182 
TENE 

Total, eastern district „„ 16/035; 008 
—— 

SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
Pocahontas region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry-..-.--.. SS 0. 27 
Norfolk & Western Ry... 6.02 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac R. 11.85 
Fehn, ñ x...! 5.02 
Total, Pocahontas region rn 
pe 
Southern region: 

Alabama & Vicksburg Ry.--....---...... 2 . 8.14 
Alabama Great Southern R. R. . 9. 66 
Atlanta & West Point R. R.. 6. 98 


Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Ry. 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R.. 
Carolina, Clinchſteld & Ohio Ry. (system). 
Central of Goorgia RT. 
Charleston & Western Carolina RF. 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry. 
Florida East Coast R. 
Georgia R. R Lessee Organization. 
Oeorgla & Florida R/. --- 
Georgia, Southern & Florida Ry. 
Gulf & Ship Island R. K.. 
Columbus & Greenville Ry 
Minois Central R.R 


Prep eee sereoun, pAnpppsaan 


Louisville. Hondaan & 81. Louis Ry 
r ir R RRR 
Mobile & Ohio R. R.. 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. 
New Orleans & Northeastern R. K 
New Orleans Great Northern R. R 


Seaboard Air Line 
Southern Ry. osat a 
‘Tennessee Central R JZ. 
Western NS of Alabama. 
Yazoo & Mi 


Total, southern region..-....------.-----.-.- 3 
Total, southern district (including Pocahontas region) 
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e surcharge end rate of return on investment, eto. — Continued 


Pullman sur 
charge col- 
lections year 
ended Dec. 
81, 1923 


Rate of 
return 
on in- 

vestment 


Name of district, region, and road 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


Northwestern region: d 
Chicago & North Western R x7 


$912,242 3. 40 
Chicago Great Western R. R. 1.27 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. . —— 2.89 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry 3.49 
125 5 1 — « 2 Ränge Bf. om tein ong 6. 75 
issabe & Northern R. 22. 76 
5 Leuch Shore & ‘Atlantic | 8 1.25 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacifle Ry 600 
FFA! . 5.0 
Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R... 2 1. 26 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. è . 04 
Northern: Pacific RV sce es a4 3. 10 
Oregon- Washington R. R. & Navigation Co 04 
Spokane International RàYTY 2-2... 2.35 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle R. 3. OF 
Total, 5 r | op Uae Tee Womeeouse 
‘Central western region: 
Zinn N? . es 4.40 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rà . 2. 660, 740 5. 62 
Chicago & Alton R. R. 240,213 3. 67 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincey. R. 918, 358 4.74 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Rx. 30, 150 3.82 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R 774 3. 90 
Colorado & Southern RR... 69, 857 92 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R 281, 361 1.73 
EI Paso & Southwestern Co 95,781 3. 13 
Fort Worth & Deuver City Ry 73. 924 9. 47 
Los Angeles & 379, 326 4,08 
Northwestern Pacific R. R 27, 955 2. 03 
Oregon Short Line R. RR 242, 407 4.79 
Panhandle & Santa Fe Ry. 40; 483 4.49 
St. Josoph & Grand Island Ry.-...-- 2, 583. H 
Southern Pacific Co. feani system) 2, 258, 582 6.51 
Toledo, Peoria & Western R 2 


Union: Pacific R. R.. 
Western Pacific R. R 


Total central western reglon -== 


Boutbwestern region: 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Ry. 
Fort Smith & Western R 
Fort Worth & Rio Grande Rr 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San 15 Ry. 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe R 
Houston & Texas Central R. I. 

Houston East & West Texas Ry 
International & Great Northern R. R 
Kunsas City Southern RX 
Louisiana & Arkansas Rx. 
Louisiana Railway & Na igation C 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co. of 
neice Western R. R 


Morgun's Louisiana & Pexas Raliro 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Ry. 
St. Louis Brownsville & Mexico Ry- 
St. Louis-San Francisco R. 
St. Louis, Sun Francisco & Teras Ry. 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry 


— 


San Antonio & Aransas Pass RFT. 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf R. R. 
‘Texarkana & Fort Smith Ry 
Texas & New Orleans R. R. 
VELAS GE PACINO RY agrosanaat 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Ry... 
Wichita Valley NR ã ùð́ n osetia 


Total southwestern reglon— 
Total western district 2-22... .25s2525-2c2 4„%jP. 
„Total United States T 


— 


2, 735, 527 
15, 695, 403 


It will be seen from this report among other things that 
the Class I roads at the time the report was made received 
most of the $37,000,000 received by the carriers as a result of 


the surcharge practice. It is also apparent to eyeryone that 
the Pullman Co. pays most of the carriers for hauling Pullman 
ears. 
ee LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

ere? 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Those roads were not suffering any loss 
at the time? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. No. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They were prosperous roads? 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Yes, sir; as will be shown 
by their own reports. 
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BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Yes. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr: BRIGGS. How is that payment made—on a mileage 
basis, or how? 
Mr. MeLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. There are several difer- 


ent forms of contract. Some are paid on a mileage basis and 
some are pald on a rate basis, the amount of business trans- 
neted. After a certain amount has been earned by the Pull- 
man Co., then the company and the carriers share 50-50. 

Mr. BRIGGS. .When was the report of the examiner made? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. This was made last spring, 
some time before the hearings were held before the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The amount ranges from $500 to $2,500 per car annually, and 
In some cases, as for instance the Pennsylyania lines, the car- 
rier receives a much larger amount per car annually. In addi- 
tion to this, the Pullman Co. builds and repairs all Pullman 
cars, furnishes all their help and service throughout, and re- 
Heyes the carriers of every expense except that of hauling the 
cars. The Pullman Co. recently granted a voluntary increase 
of a million dollars annually to the Pullman employees, which 
was a commendable act on their part and is also evidence of 
their prosperity. ’ 

Some of the officers and stockholders of the Pullman Co. 
have repeatedly expressed their disapproval of the surcharge 
practice. The carriers are the only ones that are insistent on 
its continuance. In my judgment, at the time this surcharge. 
was up for consideration a year ago the railroads were in 
ample condition to withstand the repeal of this practice, and 
the prosperity of the roads since that time certainly is evi- 
dence to us now that it is high time that the surcharge be dis-, 
continued; and at this point I wish to insert in the RECORD 
a few statements published by the Wall Street Journal, the New 
York Evening Post, the New York Tribune, the Wall Strect 
Magazine, and the Washington Evening Star, all showing con- 
clusiyely the increasingly healthy condition of the railroads. 
These reports are as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Financial Bureau (Ine.), Saturday, February 
13, 19261 
RAILROAD RESULTS IN 1925—RECORD TRAFFIC, WITIL A Han NET 


The results of the operations of the country’s railroads. during 1925 
fare now practically completed and reveal 1925 as the greatest trafie 
year in the history of American railroading. Coupled with this is a 
higher proportionate saving for net than bas ever been previously 
enjoyed. 

In a recent analysis I gave you the results of earnings per share on 
major systems in the form of comparative dollar earnings. This table 
showed a range from equal earnings to earnings of almost twice the 
amount. of the previous year; and when it is considered that n railroad 
operates under a comparatively, if not actually, fixed price for its 
product—transportation—the ability to add such percentages as were 
shown in these figures is very remarkable. A conspicuous. exception to 
the generally inrproved trend is the hard-coal group, which, it will be 
recalled, suffered rather acutely during the last four months. of the 
year as the result of anthracite-mining suspension, these last four 
months being nornrally the heaviest trafic months of the year, 

A notable exception, however, is to be found in the report of Lehigh 
Valley, where the showing of an increase of over $1,000,000 in net 
is accomplished in the face of a drop of $2,000,000 in gross. The 
inevitable inference of this performance is that Lehigh Valley's trafic 
fs gradually becoming more diversified, and I believe one of the con- 
ditions toward which Lehigh Valley points is that the bard-coal char- 
acteristics will be less applicable to this road until such time as. Lehigh 
becomes generally dissoclated from this. group. Increasing merchan- 
dise traffic between New York and Buffalo is benefiting both Lacka- 
wanna and Lehigh Valley. 

By the same token the soft coalers have experienced exceedingly 
good results for the year, Norfolk & Western being an outstanding ex- 
ample. Gross for 1925 exceeds that of 1924 by seven and one-half 
million dollars, or approximately 8 per cent, while net operating income 
gained nine millions, or at the astounding rate of 40 per cent. The 
unprecedented demand for soft coal is, of course, responsible, as it 
Is an economic trulsm applicable to either a railroad or an industrial 
plant that greater economies are always possible under capacity opera- 
tions. The actual figures are interesting, in which it 1s shown that the 
1925 operating ratio was at 64.6 per cent, constituting the lowest of 
any Important road in the country and comparing very favorably with 
a figure of 71.6 per cent prevalling in 1924. 

New Haven also provides a noteworthy example of a road gaining 
control over Its operating ratio, the 1925 figure at 74 per cent better- 
ing that of 1924, which stood at 76.6 per cent. The effect of this saving, 
added to an increase of over $1,000,000 in rental charges received, 
contributes materially toward the yery fine comparative showing of 
this road, which results in a net income of seven and one-half million 


1926 


against a little under three millions in 1924. This, in turn, compares 
very favorably with a deficit of almost three millions in 1923. Esti- 
mated earnings of $5 for the stock of this road came out fairly close 
with actual figures revenling $4.72 a share. 

Wheeling & Lake rie common, another low-priced rail to which I 
have been very partial (although the market has not yet recognized the 
value of this stock), shows what is possibly the year’s most remarkable 
earnings performance with both gross revenues and net Jargest In the 
company’s lilstory, The inerense In gross at over 52,000,000 repre- 
sents a gain of 11.2 per cent, while net operating income reveals a 
startling Increase of over $2,000,000, or 85 per cent. This gain in net 
is, by comparison with other rouds in the Raat, undoubtedly the largest. 
In spite of the larger gross bnsiness, the operating expenses were actu- 
ally lowor, decline in transportation expense alone amounting to over 
one-fourth million dollars, Operating ratio was substintinily reduced, 
the 1926 figure at 70.6 per cent comparing with 78.6 per cent in 1924. 
Present price around 30 for the common would be rediculously low, 
except for the existence of a 63 per cent accumulation on the prior 
preferred, When it is considered, however, that the earnings in 1025 
on this prior Issue approximate $27.50 a share, it may be realized that 
with a continuation of these gool earnings steps toward paying off 
this arrearage could be logleally expected at almost any time. This 
contribution toward the outlook for complete Hyuidation of the amount 
would give to the common issue a speculative flavor which I believe 
would result in the attainment ot prices between $40 and $50. 

Denver & Rio Grande is another one of the roads to exhibit a star- 
tling recovery, the net operating income scoring one of the largest per- 
centage gains over the previous year of any road. This incrense amount- 
ing to almost $4,000,000 represents an amount of 142.3 per cent over 
the net income of the previous year.. ‘This is all the more remarkable 
when consideration Js given to the fact that this increase is based on 
a gross increase of only 2 per cent. The preferred is an issue of merit. 


[From the Wall Street Magazine, February 13, 1926] 


RAILROADS ANTICIPATE ANOTHER SATISFACTORY Ynan— Hin OPERATING 
EFFICIENCY AND CONTINUATION OF RECORD TRAFFIC ToresnApow 
FAVORABLE TREATMENT OF SMAREMOLDERS 


The year 1928 was remarkable in the annals of railroad history in 
several respects, Frelght-car londings amounted to the highest total 
on record, yet there was no evidence of strain in any part of the trans- 
portation system, saving only in the Southeast. The real-estate boom 
in Florida, with its attendant flood of human and other freight, re- 
sulted in traffic congestion. Ruajlronds serving that section of the 
country were compelled to establish embargoes, since no opportunity 
has yet been given them to extend facilities to kcep up with the sudden 
influx of population and materials. 

With this exception, however, the railroads were enabled to move 
an unprecedented volume of freight without at any time incurring a 
deficit in available cquipment, In other words, the roads at all times 
had n surplus of idle cars on hand. This condition was largely the 
result of generous expenditures for equipment in preceding years and 
partly due to the high state of efliciency of the transportation system 
generally, 

This ability to handle all the traffic offered with promptness and 
dispatch had a great deal to do with the results attained in respect 
to gross revenues on the basis of previously established rate structures. 
Moreover, the high efficiency of the ronds and the speed with which 
they were able to accommodate shippers tended to create friendlier 
publle relations. 

The growth in gross enrnings is, obviously, significant from the 
shareholder's standpoint, in as much as it means a substantial addi- 
tion to income available for dividends. From the company viewpoint, 
Improvement in public relations has a less tangible but none the less 
significant bearing üpon the future prosperity of the roads. If to the 
factors be added consideration of the stendy increase in operating 
efficiency of the carriers, it is not dificult to understand the condi- 
tions on which last year's excellent showings were based. 

It must be borne in mind that railroad prosperity in 1925 was super- 
imposed upon two preceding years of recovery and improvement, so 
that the carriers as a whole entered 1920 in the strongest position 
attained in many years. Hence, while the country’s transportation sys- 
tem has not yet reached the point where carnings may be said to yleld 
a “fair return“ on property investments, even the weaker carriers 
have begun to raise sharcholder's hopes. 

The northwestern carriers are making substantial progress, as indi- 
cated by the improvement in earnings of such roads as Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific. Recelvership for the St. Paul last year was an 
aftermath of long-standing diMiculties and could not be taken as an 
indication of conditions in that region, although the northwestern 
roads still complain that rates are out of allgnment with the general 
structure. Eyen the New England roads, notably New Haven, show 
signs of regaining lost prestige. 
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Position of leading railroad stocks 


Earned per 1 9 
‘sah? Rè- Divi- market 


Road 


— 
1921 19251 Yield Price 
5 
c 
Atchison... EN 13.2 
Atlantic Coast Line 10.9 
Baltimore & Ohio. 13.3 
7.3 
22. 9 
r 7.1 
. 3.8 
nul ä Der AGS Osa] 32 co cle 3 — 
Chicago & North Western 4 9.7 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Ch 

cago & St. Louis 7 12.8 
Colorado & Southern. . 10.89 8.00 7014) 4414) 6% |--2.-2]-22. 2. 14.1 
Delaware & Hudson. 9 6.7 7 
Delaware, Lackawanna 

Western 7 4.8 5.2 

fr ER Ses V Oy A a ed [aig E E a S) pene POI 18.0 
Great Northern 5 11.5 
Gulf, Mobile 

9.83 10. 20 6 10.0 
13.31 | 14.10 7 11.9 
3.81 6. 10 51 | 28260 46 2 11.0 
6.06 | 7.00 3 8.5 
12.08 10. 50 6 12.5 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & 

Saulto Ste. Mario preferred..} 6.70 | 15.6 22.2 
Missouri-Kansas- Texas.. 4.72 4.10 10.0 
Missouri Pacific preferred. 9.00 13. 80 O14) 71 85 10.2 
New York, Chicago & 8 

8 š 14.28 | 18.00 10.4 
New York Central... 13.25 613.20 10.3 
New York, New H 

Hartford De 11.4 
Norfolk & Westor 13. 07 20. 00 13.0 
Northern Pacifi 6.44 | 7.50 10.4 
Pennsylvania. _ 3.82 | 5.60 10.3 
Pero Marquette. 8.33 | 11.00 13.2 
Roading-— 2-2... 8. 80 9.50 10.9 
St, Louis-San Francisco 11.0513. 50 13.7 
St. Louis Southwestern 8.38 8.40 12.3 
Seabourd Alr Line 8.04 | 4.00 1. 3 
Southern Pacific. 10. 24 | 10.00 10,0 
Southorn Railwa 12. 31 n 15. 80 13.8 
Texas & Pacitic a| 8.14] 8.00 89 | 43%) 57 14.0 
Union Pacific 14.20 15. 00 10.3 
Wu bash ---| 274] 6.00 12,5 


. on basis of actual earnings for 11 months ended Nov. 30. 
tun. 
4 Earnings of subsidiaries not Included. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, March 15, 10201 


DELAWARE & Hupson Earns $11.54 a Sttane—Pneniminany STATH- 
MENT Snows 1925 Surrivs or $4,907,702 AGAtnsr $5,817,876, on 
$13.68 A Snann 
Preliminary statement of Delaware & Hudson Co. for year ended 

December 31, 1925, as compiled from quarterly reports to New York 

State Public Service Commission, shows surplus of $4,907,702 after 

taxes and charges, equivalent to $11.54 a share earned on $42,503,000 

capital stock, This compares with $5,817,376, or $13.08 a share, in 


1924, . 

Surplus for fourth quarter of 1925 totaled $245,483, equal to 57 
cents a share, comparing with $2,262,868, or $5.55 a sbare, in same 
quarter of previous year. 

Preliminary income account for 1925 as compiled from quarterly 
reports compares as follows: 


1933 1922 
$41, 700, 542 814. 954, 448 847. 104, 778 | $37, 722, 123 
-| 6,702,354 | 6,955, 909 $88,405 1,361, 308 
11. 110,313 11,823, 208 | 11, 000, 962 5, 398, 205 
708 | 5,817,376 | 4,711, 699 1476, 000 


1 Deficit. 


420, 260 
1. 870; 095 
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Condensed balance sheet of wie & Hudson Oo. as of December 381, 


1924 
ASSETS 

Road and equipment 22 $86, 051, 211 
Othor investments „01 67,894, 143 
urea peaini JJ. EEP EENE — 12, 099, 212 
A A ĩ˙ͤ— sdaeaabbevens nA 005, 899 
eeta t S oa dabii T, eE EA ee oer 1,513, 095 
Wotal 2 22) wee e ee pa etess 171,849,354 | 168,563, 560 
D e — — — 
Seller 42, 502, 600 
Long-term de! 74, 174, 400 
Current liabiliti , 054, 608 
Doverred liabilities. 624, 904 
Accrued depreciatio: 8. 272, 224 
Unadjusted credits 4, 013, 010 
Appropristed surplus 6, 930, 560 
Profit and loss surplus. 22, 991, 164 
Total 55 ats co aes ce cece siete lesen 171, B49, 854 168, 503, 560 


[From the New York Evening Post, March 101 


BOUTHERN RAILWAY EARNS $16.31 SHARE IN YEAR—REVENUE FROM FREIGHT 
TRAFFIC, LARGEST IN HISTORY, REFLECTS EXPANSION IN SECTION— 
PASSENGER RETURNS DECLINE 


The Southern Railway Co. last year earned 819,579,172 after deduc- 
tions for interest and preferred dividends, or $16.51 a share on the 
$120,000,000 common stock, compared with net income of $14,769,140, 
or $12.30 a share in 1924. In addition, the company had an equity 
in the undistributed earnings of its subsidiaries equivalent to $4.77 a 
share on the common stock. 

Compared with 1916, the high record year for net rallroad earnings 
as a whole, the Southern’s gross revenues showed an increase of 113 
per cent. ‘Traffic measured in ton-miles was up 63.7 per cent; net 
income after taxes, 71.4 per cent; and per Share earnings, 209 per 
cent. 

Analyzing the 1925 results of operation, Case, Pomeroy & Co., large 
stockholders in the company, said: 

“The high degree of business activity in the South in 1925 brought 
abont a steadily Increasing volume of traffic. Southern's gross revenue 
for 1925 totaled $149,814,000—an Increase of $6,827,000, or 4.8 per 
cent, over 1924. The revenue received from freight trafic was the 
largest in the company’s history. 

“Many people have been led to believe that the traffic record made 
by the roads of the South in 1925 was exceptional on account of the 
Florida boom. But the revenue received by Southern Railway from 
Florida trafic comprised a small part of the road's total business. 

“The great Industrial and agricultural prosperity of the entire South- 
ern territory is based on a sound economie foundation. The cotton 
mills, the fron and steel industry, the furniture manufacturing business, 
the tobacco factories, and many other varied industries are prosperous, 
The products of this great territory are sent to all parts of this coun- 
try av well as abroad. 

“Sonthern’s heayy traffic, therefore, is simply reflecting the pro- 
ductivity of the entire South.” 


{From the New York Evening Post, March 18] 

RAIL OPERATING NET TOPS PEAK OF 1916—RATIO OF FXPENSES TO RECEIPTS 
IS CUT TO 74.08 PER CENT IN TOTAL OF $1,136,974,477—DECEMBER SHOWS 
GOOD GAIN 
Class I railroads of the United States earned net operating income 

of $1,136,974,477 last year, topping 1916, the best previous 12 months 

in point of operating income, by $96,888.960; excoeding by more than 

a full million the net earnings of $17,226,002 for 1920, the lowest peak 

of the postwar depression, the 1925 total compared with 598,744,990 

in 1924 and $983,736,225 in 1923. 


[From the New York Herald-Tribune, March 10] 
CENTRAL AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 


The preliminary figures covering curnings of the New York Central 
and its subsidiaries for 1925 all reflect prosperity on these properties. 
Farnings of $12.69 a share were shown by the Central itself, against 
$12.87 in 1924, despite a big increase in the amount of stock out- 
rtanding; Pittsburgh & Lake Eric's earnings jumped from $8.56 a 
share to $10.23; Michigan Central, the biggest carner of any of the 
subsidiaries, showed a return of $100.36 a share, compared with $72.73 
a share in 1924; the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis (Big 
Four) reported $23.19, against $16.11 in the year previous, and the 
Rutland, although not quite equaling the showing of that year, came 
brs a few cents a share, with a rate of $4.15, against $4.54 in 
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[From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C.J] 
SFABOAND AIR LINE BREAKS ALL RECORDS—JANUARY REVENUES LARGEST 
IN HISTOLKY—SURPLUS FOR DIVIDENDS IS DOUBLED 

BALTIMORE, MD., March 3.—Total operating revenues of the Seaboard 
Alr Line Railway in January were larger than in any corresponding 
month in the history of the company. 

The increase, compared with January, 1925, was $1,253,191. Oper- 
nting expenses were $652,911.42 greater than they were a year ago, 
and net revenue showed a gain of $600,279. 

After all deductions, Including taxes, equipment, rents, and interest, 
and other fixed charges, the company reported a gain of $108,621 fn 
surplus, This surplus, which is available for the payment of Interest 
on the $25,000,000 adjustment 5 per cent bonds, was more than double 
the requirement for January. 

Net income of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad last month was over 
$1,000,000 greater than the same month last year, according to a 
report issued by the company. 

Frefght revenues ngain showed a great increasc, 
$16,000,000 during January. 


totaling over 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES SHOW GAINS—NET INCOME OF PARENT SYSTHM 
INCKRASED $9,376,823 IN 1925 

New York, March 8.—Operations of the New York Central Railroad 
and its affiliated lines in 1925 produced better results than the year 
before, excepting the Rutland Raltlroad Co., which had a small de- 
crease in surplus of $35,896, it was shown yesterday in a statement 
preliminary to the pamphlet report. 

Net income of the New York Central, including the Boston & Al- 
bany and the Ohio Central lines, amounted to $48,627,223, a gain of 
$9,376,823 over 1924. Gross Income was $93,430,020, an increase 
of $4,508,716. Surplus for the year carried to profit and loss in- 
creased $3,568,811 to $21,768,272. 

Operating revenues amounted to $385,094,505, an Increase of 816. 
387,574. Railway operating expenses showed an increase of $10, 
470,795, leaving net revenue from railway operations of $95,553,546, 
a gain of $5,016,770. 

The Michigan Central Ralflroad’s net income advanced $5,178,660 
to $18,806,194, Surplus for the year carried to profit and loss was 
$13,653,684, a gain of $3,773,430. Gross Income was $25,292,987, an 
increase of $5,170,662. 

The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chiengo & St. Louls Railway lifted Its 
net Income $3,326,503, reaching $11,407,525. Surplus for the year 
was $8,275,720, a gain of $3,089,366. Gross income of $20,156,869 
was an increase of $4,311,142 over 1924. Net railway operating in- 
come was $4,196,441 larger. 

Not income òf the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Co. advanced 
$1,204,447 to $7,369,602, surplus of $3,771,042 having been carried to 
profit and loss, an increase of $1,204,447, Gross income was $10,- 
097,898, a gain of $872,000. 


Those who have the interest to study the above reports 
earefully can not help but realize that there is not a single 
excnse left for the continuance of this obnoxious surcharge. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. That charge was the result of an order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, was it not? It is not 
a statutory charge approved by the transportation act? 

Mr. MeLAUGHIIN of Nebraska. That is true. 

Commissioner Campbell, in his dissenting opinion of the 
peculiar decision handed down by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its attempt to justify the surcharge practice, 
said: 


In my judgment the surcharge Is wrong in principle and should 
be abolished. It was estiblished in Increased Rates (1920, 58 I. C. C. 
220) as an expedient way of raising additional revenue then needed 
to meet wage Increases authorized by the United States Labor Board 
subsequent to the termination of the hearings in that case. There 
was no hearing at that time on the reasonableness of the charge and 
no order from us that it be established. Its propriety as a permanent 
charge was not considered: It has been generally looked upon as a 
war emergency measure, and under section 15 of the interstate com- 
merce act the burden of justifying its continuance rests upon the 
railroads. Although extensive hearings were held and the railroads 
were afforded every opportunity to establish their contentions, they 
have failed to show either that they furnish two separate and dis- 
tinct services for the Pullman passenger which justify the exac- 
tion by them of two separate and distinct charges; i. e., the pas- 
senger fare proper and the surcharge or if, as found by the majority, 
the surchage is to be considered as a part of the transportation fare, 
that the cost to them of fursishing transportation to the Pullman 
passenger, as compared with the coach passenger, justifies a higher 
fare for the former, 
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That there 1s no separate service between the transportation service 
and the Putiman service proper is apparent. The rajlroads furnish the 
transportation service and the Pullman Co, the hotel service. 


In that decision, as you remember, out of 11 members of the 
commission 5 favored leaving on the surcharge, 4 believed 
it should be removed entirely, and 2 said that if any sur- 
charge were permitted it ought not to be more than 25 per cent. 
So that really six members of the commission went on record 
as opposing the present surcharge, and yet the decision was 
given out as a majority decision. 

When I studied that decision, which the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee of the House accepted as a major- 
ity decision and which so-called decision infiuenced the com- 
mittee greatly in reporting adversely on the bill, it made me 
think of an instance that happened when I was a small boy over 
in western Iowa. My father, who was a farmer, was traveling 
to the town of Winterset, near which we lived, in the old lum- 
ber wagon, and I was sitting by his side on the old-fashioned, 
high, spring seat. We met a neighbor by tle name of Ike 
Porter, who, by the way, some of my colleagues from Iowa 
may remember. Ike was in the habit of imbibing entirely too 
freely when he visited the county-seat town and usually de- 
pended on his horses to keep the road on the way home with- 
out any interference from Ike. When father met him he 
stopped to exchange the time of day, and said to him, “ How is 
the price of hogs to-day?” and I remember distinctly that Ike 
replied, “I think they are gradually on the decline upward 
now.” 

There was as much sense to Ike's answer as there was to 
that so-called majority report handed down by the Interstate 
Commerce Conunission on the Pullman surcharge. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Yes; for a moment. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In the report which I have 
before me the statement is made that seven commissioners indi- 
cated disapproval of the provisions of the gentleman's bill and 
that two of the six felt that one-half of the surcharge might be 
removed. So the committee correctly stated the facts in its 
report to the House. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I stated that myself, that 
two of the six said it should not be left at its present figure. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I wish to give briefly a few of the 
many reasons why Congress should instruct the Interstate 
Jommerce Commission to do away with the Pullman surcharge 
practice as a principle of rate making. 

First. The surcharge was adopted as a war nieasure, pri- 
marily to discourage railroad travel by civilians; and like 
numerous other war measures and practices has no place in 
a rate-making scheme in times of peace. 

Second. The Senate showed its disapproval of the practice 
by passing the bill twice, the first time unanimonsly, and the 
second time by an overwhelming majority, as I recall oniy 
eight Senators opposing it, and this on the ground that they 
did net approve of attaching a legislative rider to an appro- 
priation bill. z 

Third. The subcommittee of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, after careful hearings, continuing almost a year, 
unanimously recommended to the full committee that the sur- 
charge practice be discontinued. 

Fourth, The full committee, by a vote of only five members, 
handed down a decision favoring the surcharge, which was 
aecepted as the majority opinion of the commission. This they 
did notwithstanding the fact that the subcommittee, which 
conducted all of the hearings, unanimously fayored its repeal, 

Fifth. The condition of the roads at the present time, as re- 
flected in the statements and statistics I have placed in the 
Recorp, show conclusively that the roads do not need the sur- 
charge, and they show further that the Class I roads, which 
are in splendid financial condition, receive the greater part 
of the surcharge revenues. At the beginning of this year the 
Glass I railroads owed the Government $80,600,000 on the 
50-50 arrangement provided under the transportation act of 
1920, whereby the roads were to turn over to the Govern- 
ment 50 per cent of their profit above the 6 per cent maximum 
allowed under the act. The Class I roads at the beginning of 
the year had made approximately $160,000,000 over and above 
the 6 per cent ailowance, which means that $80,000,000 was 
due the Government at that time, and yet I have been in- 
formed that not a dollar of this excess profit up to the pres- 
ent time has been recovered by the Government. The same 
railroads that have made these excess profits are receiving 
more than $20,000,000 annually of the $37,000,000 received by 
the railroads of the country in surcharge revenues. 

Sixth. It has been clearly shown in the hearing before the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of the House, 
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both by Commissioner Campbell's report and by the statistician, 
who attended the hearings of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, that it costs 3% cents less per car-mile to haul a 
Pullman car than it does a day coach. 

E BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yleld for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does the gentleman know why this $80,000,- 
000 under the recapture clause of the transportation act, which 
the gentleman says is due the Goyernment by the railroads, is 
not paid to the Government? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I do not know. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does the gentleman know why no steps are 
taken to collect that from the roads? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. No. I have made some in- 
quiry about it, but I really do not know. 

From every angle, gentlemen, it can be shown that the sur- 
charge practice is a nuisance; that it is not needed; that such 
a system of rate making is false and uneconomic; and that it 
should by all means be repealed. I am of the firm belief that 
the repeal of the surcharge and a voluntary reduction by the 
railroads of the country in both freight and passenger rates 
would inure greatly to the benefit of the roads financially. 
-The most profitable and the most permanent business policy is 
“many sales at a small profit.” 

I am informed that at the present time the railroads, backed 
by the chamber of commerce, are advocating the placing of all 
bus and truck trafic under the supervision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The railroads are also advocating the 
placing of the waterways of the country under the jurisdiction 
of the commission. Primarily the object of these attempts is to 
provide for raising the rates of all transportation, so as to make 
it impossible to secure a reduction in railroad rates, elther pas- 
senger or freight. If the reads would reduce their rates yolun- 
tarily to a reasonable charge they would put the bus and truck 
business out of commission to a very large extent. There are 
millions of people every year that travel by auto because they 
resent the payment of outrageous passenger rates. In my judg- 
ment, if railroad passenger rates were reduced to 2 cents a mile, 
as they used to be in this country, instead of trains being one- 
half or one-third filled to capacity, practically every passenger 
train in the country would be filled every day on every trip, 
and the railroad profits would be much more than they are at 
present, without any increase in their operating expenses. The 
carriers are standing in their own light by constantly demand- 
ing higher and higher rates. 

I fully appreciate the wonderful service that has been and is 
rendered the public by the transportation arteries of the coun- 
try, whose facilities have largely made it possible to develop 
and improve every part of the Nation. But the Government 
lias from the first been very considerate of the railroads and has 
furnished millions of money and millions of acres of land for 
the construction of the trunk lines, and the Government, in my 
judgment, has reached the place where it should consider the 
interests of the publice at least of equal importance to the pro- 
tection of the railroads. 

The Pullman surcharge practice should by all means be dis- 
approved by Congress before we adjourn this session. Scores 
of Members of the House have told me within the past few 
months that they made a mistake by being influenced by the 
propaganda that was presented last spring which resulted in 
the defeat of this measure in the House. They were led to be- 
lieve that the railroads were getting ready to reduce freight 
rates, and railroad representatives so represented to farm or- 
ganizations and got the support of the secretaries of these farm 
organizations by such misrepresentation, which in turn resulted 
in influencing Members of the House from agricultural districts 
to vote against the bill and against their own better judgment 
and desires nt the time. Some of the men in Nebraska repre- 
senting farm organizations who wired me last spring to oppose 
the repeal of the Pullman surcharge have since told me that 
they realized their mistake and had discovered that the rail- 
roads were not sincere in the methods they used to influence 
agriculturists against this bill. 

Gentlemen, when the railroad operators promise to work in 
the interests of the farmer by reducing his freight rates they 
remind me of the story of the man who had a trick dog. One 
day, in exhibiting his dog’s brilliancy to a crowd of men, he 
made the dog turn somersaults, roll over, lie down and dle, 
loop the loop, and a number of other tricks, by holding a biscuit 
plainly In the dog’s sight as an incentive to perform. After all 
the tricks had been performed the man placed the biscuit back 
in his pocket. One of the onlookers said, “ Mister, that isn't 
fair at all. You should give that biscuit to the dog.” Where- 
upon the fellow answered, “I have fooled that dog on that 
same biscuit 100 times.” 
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The railroads fooled the farmer and fooled a majority of the 
men of this House into going on record in favor of this iniqui- 
tous surcharge under the pretense that they wanted a reduction 
in freight rates; but I am of the firm opinion that if those who 
control the program of legislation of this body will permit the 
House to express itself again on the surcharge repeal a large 
majority will express themselves favorably. I do not believe 
this House membership will be tricked again by the same old 
biscuit. 

The CHATRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Hawrrey, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
the committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 
10425, the legislative appropriation bill, hud come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 


IMPEACHMENT OF GEORGE W. ENGLISH 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on the Judl- 
ciary, to which was referred the report of the special committee 
appointed to inquire into the conduct of George W. English, 
district Judge of the United States Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Illinois, have agreed, and I beg leave to submit the 
report of the committee submitting articles of impeacliment 
and also a statement of the facts and the law. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania submits 
a report, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Granas, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submits the fol- 
lowing report to inquire into the official conduct of George W. English, 
United States district Judge for the eastern district of Ilinois, 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered printed. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I think that in 
cases of impeachment the report should be read. Unless it is 
dispensed with by unanimous consent, I think it should go into 
` the Recorp, The knowledge of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is perhaps better than mine, but—— 

Mr. GRAHAM. I do not pretend that, but I think the read- 
ing of it might be dispensed with now and a day fixed in the 
coming week when the report will be taken up and considered 
by the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In order to obviate any ques- 
tion, I suggest that the gentleman ask unanimous consent that 
' the reading of the report be dispensed with and that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has ordered it to be printed and 
understands it is not to be called up for several days, so that 
Members will have ample opportunity to become acquainted 
with the report. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The Chair ordered it printed, 
but that means printed as a document, while I think it should 
go into the Recorp, 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman refer to the articles of 
impeachment simply or to the report? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The report contains the ar- 
ticles of impeachment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be very glad to order it 
printed in the RECORD if he has that power. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the report be dispensed with at this time and 
thut the report be printed in the Recor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the reading of the report be dispensed 
with at this time and that the report be printed in full in the 
Recorp, Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, how long is the report? There certainly would be no 
objection to printing the articles of impeachment, but it seems 
to me it would be a rather unusual procedure to print the 
report of the committee in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I would respectfully suggest to the gen- 
tleman that this is an extraordinary procedure, one of utmost 
importance, and one of the highest duties the House may be 
culled upon to perform. I think the report should be printed 
in full, the facts and the statement of the law, so thut Members, 
when they come to consider the report, will know what it is 
ull about and whether or not this important action impeach- 
ing a judge shall be confirmed by the House. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the 
right to object, I would like to explain my position. Of 


The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
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course, the Members of the House will haye the report aynil- 
able and will read the report which they get from the docu- 
ment room and not the report that will be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, which will be in such fine print that no 
Member will read it. I would have no objection to the arti- 
cles of impeachment going in, and if the gentleman thinks the 
report ought to go in I shall not object, but Members of Con— 
gress will not rend it as it appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. They will read the report that will be printed. 

Mr. GRAHAM. For the sake of regularity, and in response 
to the request of the gentleman from Tennessee, I have made 
the request that the reading might now be dispensed with 
as an answer fo any accusation of lrregularity, and that the 
report itself might be spread upon the records. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, merely for the purpose of 
asking a question, I reserve the right to object. Would not 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania incorporate in his request 
that this be printed in S-point type rather than in 6-point 
type. Gentlemen representing the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing, or one of them at least, said he would have no objection, 
and it certainly ought to be in 8-point type so we can casily 
read it. If it is printed in 6-point type, then the remarks of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] are well taken. 
Nobody will take the time to read it in 6-point type, but if it 
is in 8-point type we can all easily read it. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, may I suggest that the report itself will be printed in 10- 
point type. The report is what the Members will use, and no 
one will read it in the Recorp, so that it is simply a waste to 
have it printed in the Recorp. The report itself being printed 


in 10-point type, everyone can easily read it; and the report 


will be available to everyone. 

Mr. BLANTON. But 10 years from now vou will not be able 
to find one of the reports; but 10 years from now you can find 
plenty of CONGRESSIONAL Recorps for this date. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, may I interrupt a moment? 
While I would have no personal objection to the report being 
printed in 8-point type, if gentlemen will look at rule 3, gov- 
erning the publication of the Recorp, gentlemen will see I have 
no more power than anybody else to repeal the rule, which 
says: 

All matter included In the remarks or speeches of Members of Con- 
gress other than their own words, and all reports, documents, and 
other matter authorized to be inserted In the Recorp shall be printed 
in 6-point type leaded. 


This is a rule made by the joint committce and has the forco 
of law, and I can not waive it. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the joint committee can meet and 
authorize it. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman is a very powerful member of 
that august body, and does not the gentleman think he might 
condescend to let the House have its wish about this matter 
once? 

Mr. STEVENSON, I will say to the gentleman there are five 
other Members of this angust body, and there are Members 
of the other body who are very persistent in maintaining the 
dignity of the committee by refusing to allow its rules to be 
set aside by unanimous consent. 

Mr. WINGO. Are they all as stubborn as my friend from 
South Carolina? . 

Mr. STEVENSON. I just want the House to know that 
while I would have no objection to the S-point type, and while you 
could get unanimous consent to have 8-poiut type, it would not 
do any good; it would be printed in 6-point type. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, has consent been 
given? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]? 

There was no objection. 

The report referred to follows: 

[House Report No. 653, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session] 
Coxpucr or Jupcn Goran W. ENGLISH 

Mr. Gramas, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following report: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, having had under consideration the 
report of the special committee of the House of Representatives au- 
thorized to inquire into the official conduct of George W. English, 
United States district judge for the eastern district of Illinois, made 
to the House of Representatives on the 19th day of December, A. D. 
1925 (H. Doc. 145, 69th Cong., Ist sess.), and having examined and 
considered the evidence gathered by the special committee, and haying 
considered the briefs and arguments of counsel, make the following 
statement of facts and law and submit their recommendations: 
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Facts 
ATTOINTMENT OF JUDGE ENGLISH 


George W. English stated to the special committee and admitted the 
fact of his appointment and confirmation in the following language: 
“My name went to the Senate, or I was nominated to the Senate, on 
the 24d of April, 1918. and was confirmed on the 3d of May, taking 
the onth of office on the 9th of May, 1918.“ (P. 566, Vol. 1, hearing 
on H. J. Kes. 347.) 

DISBAKMENT OF WEBB 


George W. English, in his official capacity and acting as judge at 
East St. Louis, State of Illinois, unlawfully suspended and disbarred 
one Thomas M. Webb, of East St. Louis, a member of the bar of the 
United States District Court for the said Eastern District of Ilinois, 
of his own motion, without any charges having been preferred and 
without notice to said Webb and without any opportunity to be heard 
In his own defense and without due process of law. 


DISBARMENT OF KARCH 


George W. English, at East St. Louis, III., while acting as judge of 
the castern district of Illinois, unlawfully disbarred one Charles A. 
Karch, u member of the bar of the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Illinois, of his own motion, without any 
charges having been made against said Karch, without any hearing, 
and without permitting said Karch to be heard in his own defeuse 
and without due process of law. 


THREATS AND CENSURE OF STATE OFFICIALS 


Jeorge W. English, at East St. Louis, while acting as judge in 
the eastern district of Ilinois, improperly and unlawfully used the 
process of the court to summon State sheriffs and State attorneys 
in the said eastern district of IIlinois, and the mayor of the city 
of Wamec, in said district, to appear before him in the Federal 
court room in East St. Louls, on the Sth day of August, 1922, as 
witnesses (according to the process to testify against one Gourley 
and one Daggett) when there was no such cause pending, and did 
abusively, improperly, and with the use of profane language in open 
court and in public before the bar censure and denounce these ofti- 
cials without assigning any specific cause for so doing, or without 
any specific cause or offense, and refusing these State Officials op- 
portunity to be heard in explanation and auswer, and without au- 
thority of law and having no authority whatsoever so to do, threatened 
the officials In yarious and divers ways. 


THREATENING JURY IN COURT 


At East St. Touis, while acting 
of Illinois in trial of a case (U. S. v. Hall), George W. English used 
coercive and threatening language in the presence of and to the 
jury in open court and said that if he told them that a man was 
guilty and they did not find him guilty, that he would send them to 
jall. 


as judge in the eastern district 


UNLAWFUL AND OPPRESSIVE TREATMENT OF KARCH 


George W. English, while at East St. Louis, in the district court 
over which he was presiding, refused to try a case then pending and 
on the list for trial because Charles A. Karch was acting as counsel 
(the said Charles A. Karch haying been restored to membership of 
the bar in said district) and announced that he would not try any 
case where Charles A. Karch appeared as counsel and attorney, and 
this, notwithstanding that the disbarment had been removed. 


TYRANNOUS ATTACK ON LIBERTY OF THE PRESS 


George W. English, district judge for the eastern district of IHi- 
nois, summoned members of the staff of the East St. Louis Daily 
Journal and reporters, and in his court, in a tyrannical exercise of his 
judicial power, threatened them with imprisonment if they published 
any of the facts relating to the disbarment of Charles A. Kurch, and 
likewlse did improperly summon before him, while sitting as judge in 
the said district, Joseph Maguire, of the Carbondale Free Press, a 
newspaper published in the eastern district of INinois, and yiolently, 
unlawfully, and tyrannically using his power as judge, threatened him 
with imprisonment for printing in his paper an editorial from the 
Post-Dispatch and some proper and lawful handbills that had no ref- 
erence whatever to said court. 


PROFANITY AND OTHER MISBEHAVIOR 


George W. English, on the 9th day of May, 1918, and on other days 
and times, between said date and the present in said district court of 
the castern district of Illinois, has habitually used profanity, vul- 
garity, and committed gross improprieties in public and in open court 
and in chambers and at side bar. The profanity and indecent lan- 
guage is not stated here, but will be found in the report of the sub- 
committee. (This report will appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and be widely disseminated; hence the omission of the profane and 
vulgar words.) 
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APVOINTMENT OF THOMAS SOLE REFEREE IN BANKRUPTCY 


George W. English was guilty of partiality and judicial misbehavior 
in that he improperly appointed as sole referee in bankruptcy for the 
eastern district of Illinois one Charles B. Thomas. 

George W. English had full knowledge at the time of said appoint- 
ment of the great commercial importance of tho eastern district of 
Illinois, consisting of 45 counties, nearly 300 miles long, ond that 
there was a large volume of business in bankruptcy in said district, 
and that a referee would be obliged to devote all his time and atten- 
tion to the bankruptcy cases In the district. 

In consequence of the appointment of said Charles B. Thomas as 
sole referee in bankruptcy and the favors in connection therewith 
extended him by said George W. English, he, the said Thomas, acquired 
a very large and lucrative practice. Notwithstanding these facts, 
George W. English, Judge as aforesaid, greatly enlarged the powers 
and. jurisdiction of said referee. 


CHANGE IN RULES OF COURT F 


In order to enable said Charles B. Thomas to conduct the business 
of referee unhampered and with the utmost license the following rule 
of court was repealed: 

“No receiver in bankruptcy proceedings, whether voluntary or in- 
voluntary, shall hereafter be appointed except on application to the 
judge of the court, who will make or refuse the appointment or refer 
such application to the referee in bankruptcy for his consideration and 
action: Provided, That if the judge is absent from the district, sick, 
and unable to sit, or disqualified by reason of interest, the referee may 
make such appointment In the first instance. And in every case where 
the referee deems it necessary for the protection of the estate, he may 
on his own motion appoint such receiver.’ 

And the following rule substituted therefor: 

“Tt is hereby further ordered that the following rule be, and the 
same is hereby, made and adopted as a rule of this court in bank- 
ruptcy, to be effective in all cases from and after this date, namely: 

“All matters of application for the appointment of a receiver, or 
the marshal, to tuke charge of the property of the bankrupt or alleged 
bankrupt, made after the filing of the petition, and prior to its being 
dismissed or to the trustee being qualified, shall be and are hereby 
referred to the referee in bankruptcy for his consideration and action; 
and the clerk will enter such order of reference as of course in each 
case; and the referees of this court heretofore or hereafter appointed 
are hereby authorized and empowered to appoint receivers, or the 
marshal, upon application of partics in interest, in case the referee 
shall find same is absolutely necessary for the preservation of the 
estate, to take charge of the property of the bankrupt; and to exercise 
all jurisdiction over and in respect to the actions and proceedings of 
the receiver or marshal which the court by law may exercise, After 
adjudication, where the referee deems it necessary for the protection 
of the estate, he may make such appointinent on his own motion. 

“And it is hereby further ordered that all special rules and general 
orders heretofore entered or adopted be, and they are hereby, set 
aside and annulled in so far as they in any way conflict with the 
provisions of the above rule and general order. 

“Dated this 7th day of June, A, D. 1919. 

“ GEORGE W. ENGLISH, Judge’ 


And also issued the following additional order: 

“Wor the purpose of transacting the business of the court of bank- 
ruptey, it is ordered that the referee [meaning then and there said 
Charles B. Thomas] be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
procure and maintain suitable offices for the transaction of said busi- 
ness, and to suitably furnish and equip same for sald purpose; that 
the referee be, and he is hereby, further authorized and directed to 
employ such clerks, stenographers, and court reporters, or any other 
assistance which he finds and deems necessary for the proper manage- 
ment of said court and offices and the administration of bankrupt 
estates; to install telephones; to procure and keep on hand needed sta- 
tionery; and generally to provide all such other and further office 
equipment proper to transact business of the referee; and it is further 
ordered that in the event that the charges for referee's expenses author- 
ized by any and all of the rules of this court to be charged against 
the estates administered before the referee do not amount to a total 
to pay the expenses which the referee has Incurred or for which he 
may haye paid or obligated himself to pay, the referee be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to make a charge against the bankrupt 
estates administered before him, in as equitable pro rata share as the 
nature and circumstances, will permit, sufficient in amount to meet the 
deficit existing by reason of the referee’s receipts from expenses or 
charges authorized by this and other rules being less than the total 
expenses Incurred by the referee.” 

George W. English, as judge aforesaid, made the appointment and 
changed the rules of court with the intent and purpose of favoring and 
preferring said Thomas and to give said Thomas an opportunity com- 
pletely to control all bankruptcy proceedings and appointments therein 
and to appoint his friends and members of his family and z? the family 


of suid Judge English to recefverships and to use said office as said 


referve for the Improper, personal, and financial benefits of sald Georgo 
W. Euglish and suid Thomas and the friends and families of each. 


BANKRUPTCY RING 


George W. English corruptly and improperly connived with Charles 
It. Thomas, referee in bankruptcy, to set up and establish in East St. 
Louis, in the eastern district of IIlinols, a so-called “bankruptcy 
ring: that is to say, the placing in the hands of a group of persons, 
to the exclusion of others, the administration of bankruptcy proceed- 
inga, the appointment of receivers, the deposit of bankrupt funds, the 
rile and disposition of bankrupt assets, and otherwise by methods and 
means fully set forth in the articles of Impeachment. 

CORRUPT USK OF BANKRUPTCY FUNDS 


Goorge W. English. in order to receive unlawful and improper gains 
and protits for himself, his fanitly, and his friends, corruptly and 
improperly handled and regulated the funds arising from bankruptcy 
and otber cases in his court, and transferred these from one place ang 
from one bank to another In his interest, with the desire to promote 
the interest of his family or of the sald Chartes- B. Thomas. By fm- 
properiy handling the funds he obtained credits for himself and the 
appointment of his son, Farris English, to places in banks at a luera- 
tive salary, with the said Farris English recelving In one instance 3 
per ceut on the deposit of bankruptcy funds. When Farris English 
woul] leave one bank and go to another, increased deposits of bank- 
ruptey funds followed him. 


FAVORITISM AND PARTIALITY AND UNLAWFUL APPOINTMENT OF RECKIVERS 


Georgo W. English, on the Oth day of August, 1920 (in the case 
of Laat St. Louis & Suburban Co, et al. v. Alton, Granite & St. Louls 
Traction Co.), refused to appoint the temporary recefver suggested 
by counsel for the parties Interested unless Charles B. Thomas, his 
referee in bankruptey, was appointed attorney for the receivers, 

Qn August 11, 1920, he ordered tliat said Charles. B. Thomas 
receive $200 per month from the receivers, and subsequently, on 
Januury 20, 1921, at which time the temporary receivers were made 
permanent, ordered that there be paid to Charles. B. Thomas, counsel 
for the receivers, the sum of $350 per month and the further sum of 
$500 per month for his services in assisting the receivers in the man- 
agement of receiversiip properties, making a total of $850 per month, 
which salary be ordered to be retroactive and payable from October 
1, 1920. The services of Charles B. Thomus as attorney for the 
receivers and in assisting in the management of said recelyership prop- 
erties: were not required and were not necessary and imposed an 
unlawfnl burden upon the receivership properties. Sald appoint- 
mont and orders for the payment of compensation were acts of 
partiality and favoritism to the said Charles BB. Thomas. From 
October 1, 1920, to January 1, 1925, under said orders, Charles B. 
Thomas: received the sum of $43,250; that sald compensation was 
grossly excessive and was not carned. 

On the 10th day of July, 1924, at sald Rast St. Louis, In the case 
of Handelsman v. Chicago Fuel Co., pending before him as judge, 
Buhl Judge Improperly and unlawfully appointed Charles B. Thomas 
as one of the receivers in said case anil fixed the salary of said Thomas 
as recciver at $1,000 per month, and in addition appointed Herman 
P. Frizzell, United States commissioner for sald eastern district of 
Illinois and chief clerk. in the office: of said Charles B. Thomas, to 
be attorney for said receiver and fixed the salary of sald Herman P, 
Frizzell at $200 per month. ‘This was done unlawfally and corruptly 
to prefer and favor the said Charles B. Thomas aud the said Herman 
P, Frizzell as part of the alleged “bankruptcy ring.” 


ALDOWED ERPEREH TO PRACTICH IN BANKRUPTCY CASES’ UNLAWPULLY— 
PAUTIALITY AND FAVORITISM TO THOMAS, REFERER, AND ONB FRIZZELL 


That lu the matter of Gideon N. Heul’man et al. v. Hawkins Mort- 
gage Co., in bankruptcy, a case heard by Judge English, the said 
Charles B. Thomas was on the 15th day of August, 1924, allowed 
to appear and conduct said case as attorney and counselor at law tn 
behalt of Morton N. Hawkins, regardless of and In violation of the 
Statutes of the United States, which provide that “no referee In 
bankruptcy shall be allowed to practice as an attorney and. counselor 
ab law in any bankruptcy proceedings,” 

And again, on the 27th day of August, 1924, the said Judge Pog- 
lish allowed and permitted the referee in bankruptcy, Charles B. 
Thomas, to appear as attorney and counselor before him in behalf 
ot sald Morton Hawkins; that this was done lu violation of the said 
statutes aud in order to permit said Charles B. Thomas to receive 
the. sum of $2,500 for his alleged services. 


THE SKYP CASS 


One F. J. Skye was convicted before said George W. English for 
the erime of selling intoxicating liquors, upon whom Judge English 
imposed a sentence of Imprisonment in jail for a period of four months 
and a fine of $500. At the time of the trial said F. J. Skye was rep- 
resented by one Charles A, Karch (belng the same Karch hereinbefore 
referred to as a disbarred attorney). After conviction an appeal was 
taken Ly sald Charles A. Karch to the United States Circuit Court 
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of Appeals, and after the appeal was taken said Skye discharged 
Charles A. Karch as attorney and retained Charles B. Thomas, to 
whom he paid the sum of $2,500 as counsel fee in order to get from 
Judge English a vacation and discharge of jall sentence; that on July 
25, 1922, Thomas abandoned the appeal and filed a motion for a stay 
of sentence of imprisonment. Judge English ordered a stay of sentence 
until December 31, 1022; on the 7th day of June, 1923, said Judge 
George W. English, upon a suggestion from the clerk and after the 
district attorney of the United States declared he knew nothing of 
the case (he haying been recently appointed), and without the pres- 
ence In court of the said Charles B. Thomas, relfeved said F. J. Skye 
from the sentence of imprisonment, and $2,500 was paid to sald 
Charles B. Thomas. 
YURTHER IMPROPER FAVORITISM ro THOMAS (SOUTHERN GEM COAT, co. 
CASH, HAMILTON v. EGYPTIAN COAL MINING CO., WALLACE) v. SHEDD 
COAL go.) 


George W. English, while acting as judge as aforesaid, in tho 
ease of Hamilton v. Egyptian Coal Mining Co., arbitrarily and without 
cause removed from office the duly appointed receiver in sald caso 
without notice to the parties futerested and, with intent to show 
fayoritism to Charles B. Thomas, appointed said Charles B. Thomas 
as receiver, 

George W. English, while acting as judge as aforesaid, in the case 
of Wallace v. Shedd Coal Co., arbitrarily and without cause removed 
the receiver, one F. D. Barnard, and appointed said Charles B. 
Thomas in his place. 

George W. English, while acting as said Judge at a hearing held by 
him at East St. Louis, in the case of Ritchey et al. v. Southern Gem 
Coal Co., appointed Charles B. Thomas, one of the reecivers in that 
case, and then ordered that snid Thomas should receive as his salary 
the excessive and exorbitant sum of $1,000 per month; this appoint- 
ment was made with intent to prefer unlawfully the said Charles B. 
Thomas. 

FINANCIAL OBLIGATION OF JUDGR ENGLISH TO THOMAS 

George W. English, being a judge in the District Court of the 
United States for the Eastern District of lilinois, on the 24th day 
of October, 1921, at East St. Louis, was paid and received the sum 
of $1,435 from said Charles B. Thomas, which sum was applied toward 
the purchase of an automobile by said George W. English. 

IGNORING CONFESSED NECLECT OF DUTIES, REAPPOINTED THOMAS Run 


George W. English on the 27th day of June, 1924, while acting ag 
judge in the said district, reappointed the said Charles B. Thomas 
as referee, when it was known and then and there shown to him by 
the report of the receivers filed in the ease of the Southern Gem 
Coal Corporation, that the said Charles B. Thomas, one of the re- 
celyers in the said case, for the first six months of said receivership 
had spent his time in Chicago, 290 miles away from his office, look- 
ing after the Interest of said estate. 


UNLAWFUL AND CORRUPT CONDUCT IN 
FUNDS 


George W. English, sald judge of the aforesaid district, designated 
the Kirst State Bank of Coulterville, in the State of Illinois, and 
within the said eastern district of Illinois, to be the sole United States 
depository of bankruptcy funds in the district, which bank was 
situated a great distance from Mast St. Louis, the office and place 
of business of Charles B. Thomas, as referee. This was done to favor 
one J, E. Carlton, a brother‘In-law of said George W. Wnglish, a 
large stockholder and director of said bank, and because it was a 
bank In which sald George W. English was a depositor and director. 

George W. English was requested to enter into an agreement 
with the Drovers National Bank of East St. Louis on October 1, 
1922, as follows, to wit, that the sald bank would employ one Farris 
English, son of George W. English, as cashier at a salary of $1,500 
per year, and that said bank was to be made a Government deposi- 
tory of bankruptey funds, and that the funds in said district coming 
under the control of the referee and from reeciyerships in sald dis- 
trict shonld thereupon be deposited in said bank; that said Charles 
B. Thomas and Farris English would become depositors in said 
bank and purchuse shares of stock, and that sald George W. English 
was to purchase 10 shares; said stock was to be purchased at $80 
per share. Charles B. Thomas purchased 50 shares and Farris 
English purchased 10 shares, for which his father paid the cost, and 
George W. Euglish had 10 shares assigned to him on the books of the 
bank. 

George W. English thereafter designated the Drovers National 
Bank as a depository of Government funds, ond said George W. 
English, Farris English, and Charles B. Thomus became depositors 
in sald bank and then and there made 17 transfers of bankruptcy 
funds from the Union Trust Co. to the Drovers National Bank to 
the amount of $100,000. AU of these improper acts were done and per- 
formed by said George W. English as Judge, and that his influence 
und office as judge were used for the unliwful and improper profita 
and gains to himself and said Charles B. Thomas, referee, and to 
secure the appointment of Farris English to a position in the. bank, 
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On the 2d day of November, 1921, the said George W. English, 
as judge in the said eastern district of Illinois, designated the Union 
Trust Co., of East St. Louis, a Government depository of bank- 
ruptey funds; afterwards, about the Ist of April, 1924, said George 
W. English, as judge, with the knowledge and consent of Charles 
BB. Thomas, as referee in bankruptcy, entered into an agreement 
with the Union Trust Co. in consideration that said Union Trust 
Co. would employ Farris English (the son of Judge English) in 
the bank at a salary of $200 per month, he, the said George W. 
Engiish, would become, with Charles B. Thomas, depositors in 
said bank, and that George W. English and Charles B. Thomas would 
cause to be removed from the Drovers National Bank of East St. 
Louis the bankruptcy funds deposited there und deposit the same in 
the said Union Trust Co., and that the Union Trust Co. would 
pay said Farris English a salary of $200 per month and a sum 
equal to 3 per cent on monthly balances on bankruptcy funds in addi- 
tion to his salary and as a part of this ugreement said funds should 
not be withdrawn and deposited in another Goyernment depository 
while suid English was employed. 

Farris English was employed by the Union Trust Co. and remained 
In its employ for 14 months, during which time he received his salary 
of $200 per month and $2,700 as interest on bankruptcy funds, and 
the funds in the Drovers National Bank were withdrawn from it 
und deposited in the Union Trust Co. 

On the 4th day of April, 1924, the said George W. English, acting 
as judge as aforesnid, designated the Merchants State Rank of 
Centralia, III., to be a Government depository of bankruptcy funds, 
the said George W. English and Charles B. Thomas being then and 
there depositors and stockholders in said bank. While the said 
George W. English was a director and said Charles B. Thomas a 
depositor, and while both were stockholders in the said bank of 
Centralia, and while said bank was a depository of Government funds 
deposited by said George W. English, he, George W. English, bor- 
rowed from the said bank, without security and at a rate of interest 
below the customary rate, the sum of $17.200; and the said Charles 
B. Thomas borrowed from said bank, without security and at a 
rate of interest below the customary rate, the sum of 520,000; said 
sums were @xcessive lonns and were obtained by reason of the control 
of said George W. English and Charles B. Thomas over court funds 
in designating what disposition should be made of them and Into 
what depository they should be placed. 

On or about the 4th day of April, 1925, in concert with the officers 
and directors of said bank, sald Charles B. Thomas and said George 
W. English, with said directors of said bank, obtained loans which in 
the aggregate exceeded the total capital stock and surplus of said 
bank, without security and at a low rate of interest, which facts were 
concealed from the public and from the publie authorities. 


THe Law 
CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS RELATING TO JUDICIAL IMPEACH MENTS 


The provisions of the Constitution of the United States bearing upon 
the impeachment of judges are as follows: 

“The House of Representntives shall choose their Speaker and other 
officers and shall bhaye the sole power of impeachment. (Art. I, sec. 2.) 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to 
removal from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office 
of honor, trust. or profit under the United States; but the party con- 
victed shall nevertheless be liable and subject to indictment, trial, 
judgment, and punishment necording to law. (Art. I. see. 3.) 

“The President * * shall have power to grant reprieves and 
pardons for offenses against the United States, except in cases of im- 
peachment. (Art. IT, sec. 2.) 

“The President, Vice President, and all civil officers of the United 
States shall be removed from office on impeachment for and conviction 
of treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemednors, (Art. II, 
gec. 4.) 

“The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from 
timo to time ordiin and estublish. The judges, both of the Supreme 
and inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good behavior and 
shall, at stated times, receive for their services a compensation which 
shall not be diminished during their continuance in office.’ (Art. III. 
sec. 1.) 

The case of Robert W. Archbald, who was convicted by the Senate 
und removed from offe- in 1912 (S. Doc. 1140, 62d Cong., 2d sess.), 
furnishes the latest case and precedent so far as nny case may be a 
precedent upon the subject of Impeachment of judges, Each case of 
Impeachment must necessarily stand upon its own facts. It can not, 
therefore, become a precedent or be on all fours with every other case. 

In the present case we are relieved from the consideration of the 
debated legal proposition Whether or not a man may be impeached 
after the term of his office has expired or he has resigned. Other 
cases indicate that a judge may be impeached if he is still continuing 
in the same office although under a different commission and clection. 
In the Archbald ease it was beld that he could not be impeached upon 
the ground of things done while be was a district judge, his term 
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having ended in that court, In the case of George W. English. hew- 
ever, all of the acts complained of have been performed by him in 
his judicial capacity and in the exercise of his official functions und 
within his term of service. 

Although frequently debated and the negative advocated by some 
high authorities, it is now, we believe, considered that impeachment 
is not confined alone to acts which are forbidden by the Constitution 
or Federal statutes. The better sustained and modern view is that 
the provision for Impeachment In the Constitution applies not only 
to high crimes and misdemeanors as those words were understood at 
common law but also acts which are not defined us criminal und 
made subject to indictment, but also to those which affect the public 
welfare. Thus an official may be impeached for offenses of a political 
character and for gross betrayal of public Interests, Also for abuses 
or betrayal of trusts, for inexcusable negligence of duty, for the tyran- 
nical abuse of power, or, as one writer puts it, for a “ breach of official 
duty by malfeasance or misfeasance, including conduct such as drunken- 
ness, when habitual, or in the performance of official duties, gross in- 
decency, profanity, obscenity, or other language used in the discharge 
of an official function, which tends to bring the office into disrepute, 
or for an abuse or reckless exercise of discretionary power as well us 
the brench of an official duty imposed by statute or common law.” 
No judge may be impeached for a wrong decision. 

A Federal judge is entitled to hold office under the Constitution 
during guod behavior, and this provision should be considered along 
with article 4, section 2, providing that all civil officers of the United 
States shall be removed from office upon impeachment for and con- 
yiction of treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 
Good behavior is the essential condition on which the tenure to 
judicial office rests, and any act committed or omitted by the Incum- 
bent in violation of this condition necessarily works a forfeiture of 
the affice. 

A civil officer may have hehuved In public so us to bring disgrace 
upon himself and shame upon the country and he would continue to 
do this until his name became a publie stench and yet might not be 
subject to indictment under any law of the United States, but be 
certainly could be impeached. Otherwise the public would in this 
and kindred cases be beyond the protection intended by the Con- 
stitution. When the Constitution says a judge shall hold office during 
good behavior it means that he shall not hold it when his behayior 
ceixes to be guod behavior. E 

The conduct of Judge George W. English has been of such a char- 
acter that one must regard it as reprehensible and tending to bring 
shame and reproach upon the administration of justice and destroy 
the confidence of the public In our courts if it be allowed to go 
unrebuked. 

The Federal Judiciary has been marked by the services of men of 
high character and integrity, men of independence and incorruptibility, 
men who have not used their office for the promotion of their private 
interests or those of their friends, No one reading the record in this 
case can conclude that this man has lived up to the standards of 
our judiciary, nor is he the personification of integrity, high honor, 
and uprightness, as the evidence presents the picture of the manner 
in which he discharged the high duties and exercised the powers of 
his great office. 


RECOMMENDATION 


Your committee reports herewith the accompanying resolution and 
articles of impeachment against Judge George W. English, and recom- 
mends that they be adopted by the House and that they be presented 
to the Senate with a demand for the conviction and removal from 
office of said George W. English, United States district judge for the 
eastern district of Ilinois, 

RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That George W. English, United States district judga 
for the eastern district of IIlinols, be impeached of misdemeanors In 
office; und that the evidence heretofore taken by the special com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives under House Joint Resolution 
347, sustains five articles of impeachment, which are hereinafter set 
out; and that said articles be, and they are hereby, adopted by the 
House of Representatives, and that the same shall be exhibited to the 
Senate in the following words and figures, to wit: 

ARTICLES OF IMPEACHMENT OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN THE NAME OF THEMSELVES AND OF 
ALL OF run PROVLE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AGAINST 
GEORGE W. IENGLISH, Wo Was APPOINTEÐ, DULY QUALIFIED, AND 
COMMISSIONED ‘TO SERVE DrRIxG Goop BEHAVIOR IN OFFICE, AS 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JupGe ron THE EASTEUN DISTRICT OF ILLI- 
NOIS, ON MAY 3, 1918 

ARTICLE I 


That the said George W. English, having been nominated by the 
President of the United States, contirmed by the Senate of the United 
States, duly qualified and commissioned, aud while acting as the dis- 
trict judge for the eastern district of Illinois, did on divers and various 
occasions so abuse the powers of his high office that he is hereby 
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charged with tyranny and oppression, whereby he has brought the 
niministration of justice in said district in the court of which be is 
judge into disrepute, and by his tyrannous and oppressive course of 
conduct is guilty of misbehavior falling under the constitutional proyi- 
sion asx ground for impeachment and removal from ofice. 

In that the said George W. English, on the 20th day of May, 1922, at 
a session of court held before him as judge aforesaid, did willfally, 
tyrannically, oppressively, and unlawfully suspend and disbar one 
Thomas M. Webb, of East St. Louis, a member of the bar of the 
United States District Court for the Eastern District of Mlinots, with- 
ont charges baying been preferred against him, without any prior 
notite to him, and without permitting him, the said Thomas M. Webb, 
to be heard in his own defense, and without due process of law; and 
also, 

In that the sald George W. English, judge as aforesaid, on the 15th 
day of August, 1922, in a court then and there holden by him, the 
said George W. English, judge as aforesaid, did willfully, tyrannically, 
oppressively, and unlawfully suspend and disbar one Charles A. Karch, 
of Hast St. Louis, a member of the bar of the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of IIlinois, without charges having 
been preferred against him, without any prior notice to him, and with- 
out permitting him, the said Charles A. Karch, to be heard in his own 
defense, and without due process of law; and also in that the said 
Georgo W. English, judge as aforesaid, restored the said Karch to 
membership of the bar in said district, but willfally, tyrannically, 
oppressively, and unlawfully deprived the said Charles A. Karch of 
the right to practice in said court or try any case before him, the said 
George W. English, while sitting or holding court in said eastern dis- 
trict of Uinois; and also, 

In that the said George W. English, judge as aforesaid, on the Ist 
day of August, 1922, unlawfully and deceitfully issued a summons from 
the said district conrt of the United States, and had the same served by 
the marshal of snid district, summoning the State sheriffs and State 
attorneys then and there in the said eastern district of Fllinois, being 
daly elected and qualified officlils of the sovereign State of Illinois, and 
the mayor of the city of Wamac, also a duly elected and quatified 
municipal officer of said State of Tilinois, residing in sald district, to 
appear before him In an imaginary case of “the United States against 
one Gourley and one Daggett," when in truth and fact no such case was 
thon and there pending in said court, and in placing the said State 
ofticials and mayor of Wamae in the jury box, und when they came into 
court, In answer to said summons, then and there in a loud, angry 
voier, using improper, profane, and indecent language, denounced said 
officials without any lawful or just cause or reason, and without nam- 
ing any act of misconduct or offense committed by the sald officiais and 
without permitting said officials or any of them to be heard, and with- 
out having any lawful authority or control over sald officials, and then 
nod there did uniawfuily, improperly, oppressively, and tyranaically 
threaten to remoye said State officials from their sald offices, and when 
nddressing them used obscene and profune language, and thereupon 
then and there dismissed said officials from his said court and denied 
them any explanation or hearing; and also, 

In that the said George W. Inglish, judge aforesaid, on the Sth day 
of May, 1922, In the trial of the case of the United States against Hall, 
then and there pending before sald George W. English, as judge, the 
Baid George W. English, Judge as aforesaid, from the bench and in open 
court, did willfally, unlawfully, tyrannically, and oppressively, and 
intending thereby to coerce the minds of the Jurymen in the said court 
fu the performance of their duty as jurors, stated in open court and in 
the prosenee of sald jurors, parties, and counsel in said case, that if he 
told them (thereby then and there meaning said jurymen) that a man 
wis guilty and they did not find him guilty that ho would send them to 
jail; and also, 

In that the snid Goorge W. English, judge nforesald, on the 15th day 
of August. 1922, willfuliy, unlawfully, tyrannicalty, and oppressively did 
sttamon Michael I., Minis, of Enst St. Louis, a member of the editorial 
stuff of the East St. Lonis Journal, a newspaper published in said Rast 
St. Louis, and Samuel A. O'Neal, a reporter of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, t newspaper published at St. Lonis, in the State of Missouri, 
auil when siid Munic and the sald O'Neal appeared before him did will- 
fully, unlawfully, tyrannicaliy, and oppressively, and with angry and 
abusive language attempt to coerce and did threaten them as members 
of the press from truthfully publishing the facta in relation to the dis- 
barment of Charles A. Karch by said George W. English, judge aa afore- 
said, aud then and there used the power of his office tyrannieally, in 
violation of tho freedom of the press guaranteed by the Constitution, to 
suppress the publication of the facts about the official conduct of said 
George W. English, judge oforesaid, and did then and there forbid the 
said Munie and the said O'Neal tō publish any facts whatsoever in rola- 
tion to said disbarmeut under threats of imprisonment; and also, 

In that the said George W. English, judge aforesaid, on the 15th 
dwy of August, 1922, at Kast St. Lows, in the Stute of Mlinois, did 
unlawfully summon before him one Josepli Maguire, being then and 
there the cditor and publisher of the Carbondale Free Press, a news- 
paper published in Carhondgle, in sald eastern district of Illinois, 
and then and there, on the appearance before him of said Joseph 
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Maguire in open court, did violently threaten said Joseph Maguire 
with imprisonment for having printed in his sald paper a lawful 
editorial from the columns of the St. Louis Vost-Dispatch, a newspaper 
published at St. Lonis, In the State of Missouri, and in a very angry 
and improper manner did threaten said Maguire with imprisonment 
for having also printed some lawful handbills—said handbtils having 
no allusion to said judge or to his conduct of the said court—and then 
and there did threaten this member of the press with imprisonment. 
Wherefore the said George W. English was and is guilty of a courso 
of conduct tyrannous and oppressive and is guilty of misbehavior in 
office as such judge, and was and is guilty of a misdemeanor in office. 


ARTICLE It 


That George W. English, Judge as aforesaid, was guilty of n course 
of improper and unlawful conduct as said judge, filed with partiality 
and favoritism, resulting in the creation of a combination to control 
and manage in collusion with Charles R. Thomas, referee in bauk- 
ruptey, in and for the eastern district of Iilinoix for their own Inter- 
ests and profit and that of the relatives and friends of sald George W. 
English, judge as aforesaid, and of Charles B. Thomas, referce, the 
bankruptcy affulrs of the eastern district of IIIinols. 

In thut said George W. English, judge as eforesaid, corruptly did 
appoint and continue to appoint said Charles B. Thomas, of East St. 
Louis, in said State of Unnols, a member of the bar of tho district 
court of the United Stites in and for said district, as sole referee in 
bankruptcy In snid district with all of the advantages and preferments 
of said appointment, notwithstunding he then and there well knew 
that said eastern district was a great commercial district of 45 counties 
nearly 300 miles long, with a large volume of business in bankruptcy, 
und that the said volume of business would necessarily take all the 
time and attention of any appointee as referee in bankruptcy to per- 
form properly the work and duties of said office, and well Knew at 
the time of said appointments that said Charles B. Thomas was 
practicing In all the courts, both civil and criminal, in said eastern 
district of Ilinois, he, the said Charles B. Thomas, through said ap- 
pointment as sole referee in bankruptcy and the favors in connection 
therewith extended to bim by sald George W. English, judge nforesald, 
built up a large and lucrative practice; and that notwithstanding’ 
the size of the eastern district of Illinois, the volume of bankruptcy 
business therein, and the large practice of said Thomas, referee afore- 
said, did then and there give said referee in bankruptcy enlarged , 
duties and authority by unlawfully changing and amending the rules | 
of bankruptcy for satd eastern district fur the sole benefit of said 
George W. English, judge aforesaid, and the said Charles B. Thomas, 
sole referee aforesaid, as follows: 

“Tt is hereby further ordered that the following rule he, and tho 
same is hereby, made and adopted as a rule of this court in bankruptcy, 
to be effective in all cases from and after this date, namely: 

“All matters of application for the appointment of a receiver, or the 
marshal, to take charge of the property of the bankrupt or alleged bank- 
rupt, made affer the filing of the petition, and prior to its being dis- 
missed or to the trustce being qualified, shall be and are hereby referred 
to the referee in bankruptcy for his consideration and action; and the 
clerk will enter sneh order of reference as of course in each cane; and 
the referees of this court heretofore or hereafter appointed are hereby 
authorized and empowered to appoint receivers, or the marshal, upon 
appHedtion of parties in Interest, in case the refereo shall find samo 
is absolutely necessary for the preservation of the estate, to take charge 
of the property of the bankrupt; and to exercise all jurisdiction over 
and in respect to the actions and proceedings of the receiver or marsbal 
which the court by law may exercise. After adjudication, where the 
referee deems it necessary for the protection of the estate, ue may 
make such appointment on his own motion. 

“And it Is hereby further ordered thut all special rules and general 
orders heretofore entered or adopted be, and they are hereby, set aside 
und annulled in so far as they in any way conflict with the provisions 
of the above rule and general order. p 

For the purpose of transacting the business of the court of bank- 
ruptcy, it is ordered that the referee [meaning then and there sald 
Charles B. Thomas] be, and he is herehy, authorized and directed to 
procure and maintain sultable offices for the transaction of said busi- 
ness, and to suftably furnish and equip same for said purpose; that the 
referee be, and he is hereby, further suthorized and directed to employ 
such clerks, stenographers, and court reporters or any other assistance 
which he finds and deems necessary for the proper management of said 
court and offices and the administration of bankrupt estates; to install 
telephones; to procure and keep on hand needed stationery; and gen- 
erally to provide all such other and further office equipment proper to 
transact business of the referce; and 

“It is further ordered tliat In the event that the charges for referee's 
expenses authorized by any aud all of the rules of this court to ba 
charged against the estates administered before the referee do not 
amount to a total to pay the expenses which the referee has Incurred 
or for which he may bave pald or obligated himself to pny, the referee 
he, and he fs hereby, authorized and directed to make a charge against 
the bankrupt estates administered before him, in as equitable pro rata 
share as the nature and circumstances will permit, sufficient in amount. 
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to meet the deficit existing by reason of the referee's receipts from ex- 
penses or charges authorized by this and other rules being less than the 
total expenses incurred by the referee.” 

Said amendments of the rules of court were then and there made 
with the intent to favor and prefer said Charles B. Thomas and did 
thereby give said Charles B. Thomas the power and opportunity to 
appoint his friends and members of his family and the family of said 
ieorge W. English, judge aforesaid, to receiverships and to use said 
office of referee as aforesaid for the improper personal and financial 
benefit of said George W, English, judge aforesaid, and said Charles 
B. Thomas, referee aforesaid, and the friends and families of both. 

The said Thomas, in pursuance of said unlawful combination and 
by authority of said rule and order aforesaid, and with the full knowl- 
edge and approyal of sald George W. English, judge aforesaid, did 
rent and furnish a large and expensive suite of rooms and offices in 
said Kast St. Louls near the said judge's chamber, in the Federal 
building in said East St. Louls, occupied by said George W. English, 
Judge aforesaid, at the expense and cost of the United States and of 
estates in bankruptcy by virtue of said rule and order; 

And the said Charles B. Thomas then and there, with the full 
knowledge and consent of said George W. English, Judge aforesaid, 
did wrongfully and unlawfully create and organize a large and ex- 
pensive office force supported by and paid for out of the funds and 
assets of estates in bankruptcy as aforesaid, and then and-there did 
hire and provide a large number of clerks, stenographers, and secre- 
taries, at the cost and expense of the United States and the funds and 
assets of the estates in bankruptcy, as aforesaid ; 

And the said Charles B. Thomas did then and there hire and place 
in said offices, with the knowledge and approval of the said George 
W. English, judge aforesaid, one George W. English, jr.. the son of 
the aforesaid Judge English, at a large compensation, salary, and 
fees, paid out of the funds and assets of the estates in bankruptcy, 
in and under the charge and control of said Thomas, referee aforesaid; 

And the said Charles B. Thomas, referee aforesaid, did further confer 
noon said George W. English, jr., appointments as trustee and re- 
ceiver and appointments as attorney for trustees and receivers in 
estates in bankruptcy; 

And said Referee Charles B. Thomas then and there, with the 
knowledge, consent, and assistance of the said George W. English, 
judge aforesaid, did bire and place in the said office and make a part 
of said organization one M. H. Thomas, son of said Charles B. Thomas; 
and one D. S. Leadbetter, son-in-law of said Charles B. Thomas; and 
one C. P. Wideman, son-in-law of said Charles B. Thomas; 

And the said Charles B. Thomas, referee aforesaid, did then and 
there wrongfully and unlawfully pay to all of the persons last afore- 
said large salaries, fees, and commissions, and did likewise confer upon 
said persons appointments as trustees, receivers, and masters in 
estates in bankruptcy with the full knowledge, consent, and approval 
of said George W. English, judge aforesaid; 

And said George W. English, judge aforesaid, in order further to 
carry out and make effective said improper and unlawful organization, 
did appoint one Herman P. Frizzell, United Sates commissioner in and 
for said eastern district of Illinois, and said commissioner did occupy 
free of charge the said offices of Charles B. Thomas, referee afore- 
said, and did receive from said Charles B. Thomas, as said referee, 
large and valuable feces, commissions, salaries, appointments as trustee, 
receivér, and master in estates in bankruptcy with the knowledge and 
consent of the said George W. English, judge aforesaid; è 

And the said George W. English, judge aforesaid, did further 
allow and permit the said Charles B, Thomas, referee aforesaid, to 
appear as attorney and counsel before said Commissioner Frizzell in 
divers and sundry criminal cases; and then and there, further to 
carry out and make effective the said unlawful and improper com- 
bination, the sald George W. English, judge aforesaid, with full 
knowledge of the premises, did improperly and unlawfully consent 
and approve the appointment by the said referee, Charles B. Thomas, 
of one Oscar Hooker, of said East St. Louis, as chief clerk in said 
oces of said referee, and thereby the said Hooker did receive from 
sald Charles B. Thomas, referee aforesaid, large and valuable fees, 
salaries, appolntments as trustee, receiver, and master, and as attor- 
ney for trustees and receivers in bankruptcy estates; 

And further the said George W. English, judge aforesaid, did 
improperly allow and permit said Hooker, as the agent of a bonding 
company, to furnish surety bouds for said George W. English, jr., 
the son of George W. English, judge aforesaid, and also surety bonds 
for said Herman P. Frizzell, said United States commissioner, and 
surety bonds for said M. H. Thomas, son of said Charles B. Thomas, 
as aforesuid, and surety bonds for D. L. Leadbetter and said C. P. 
Wideman, sons-In-law of said Charles B. Thomas, in all matters of 
trusteeships and receiyerships to which they were appointed by said 
Charles B. Thomas, referee aforesaid—the said Oscar Hooker, George 
W. English, jr., D. S. Leadbetter, C. P. Wildeman, and Herman P. 
Frizzell being then and there without property or credit; 

And, then and there, further to carry out and make effective said 
unlawful and improper combination, the said George W. English, 
judge as aforesaid, with full knowledge of the premises, did improp- 
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erly and unlawfully allow said Charles B. Thomas, referce as afore- 
said, to organize and incorporate from his office force and employees 
a corporation known as the Government Sales Corporation, organ- 
ized and incorporated November 27, 1922, for the object and purpose 
of furnishing appraisers in bankruptcy estates and auctioneers in the 
sale and disposal of assets of estates in bankruptcy, the sald Govern- 
ment Sales Corporation being then and there made up and composed, 
organized, and formed of incorporators and directors from the families 
and friends of said George W. English, judge aforesaid, and said 
Charles B. Thomas, referce aforesaid, and from said office force of 
said Thomas, referce nforesaid; 

The said George W. English, judge aforesaid, well knowing the 
facts and premiscs, then and there did willfully, improperly, and 
unlawfully take advantage of his said official position as judge afore- 
said, and did afd and assist said Charles B. Thomas, referec, aforesaid, 
in the establishment, maintenance, and operation of said unlawful 
and improper organization as above set forth, for the purpose of 
obtaining improper and unlawful personal gains and profits for the 
sald George W. English, judge aforesaid, and his family and friends; 

Wherefore, the said George W. English was and is guilty of a coursa 
of conduct as aforesaid constituting misbehavior as such judge and 
wis and is guilty of a misdemeanor In office, 


ARTICLE Tit 


That George W. English, judge aforesaid, was guilty of misbehavior 
in office in that he corruptly extended partiality and favoritism in divers 
other matters hereinafter set forth to Charles B. Thomexs, snid sole 
referee In bankruptcy in the said eastern district of Ilinois, and by his 
conduct and partiality as judge brought the administration of Justice 
into discredit and disrepute, degraded the dignity of the court, und de- 
stroyed the confidence of the public in its Integrity; 

In that in the matter of the case of East St. Louis & Suburban Co. 
et al. v. Alton, Granite & St. Louis Traction Co., pending before George 
W. English, Judge as aforesaid, upon the petition for eppointment of 
recetyers for said Alton, Granite & St. Louis Traction Co., the said 
George W. English, Judge as aforesaid, did improperly and unlawfully 
refuse to appoint the temporary receivers suggested by counsel for the 
parties in interest in said case unless sald Charles B. Thomas was ap- 
pointed attorney for the receivers; that by reason of the condition 
imposed by George W. English, judge aforesaid, the counsel for the 
parties in interest In said case did agree to the appolutment of said 
Charles B. Thomas as counsel for said temporary receivers at a salary 
stipulated by said Charles B. Thomas of $200 a month; and thereupon 
the said George W. English, as Judge, improperly, corruptly, and uulaw- 
fully appointed said Charles B. Thomas as attorney for the temporary 
receivers and approved of the puyment of said salary by an order 
entered in salq case as of August 11, 1920; and that subsequently, to 
wit, on January 20, 1921, George W. English, judge aforesaid, did issue 
an order making the temporary receivers permanent and that the said 
Charles B. Thomas, as attorney and counxel for the receivers, be puld 
the sum of $350 per month and that the further sum of $500 per 
month additional be paid to said Charles B. Thomas for his services 
and responsibilities in assisting the receivers in the control and man- 
agement of said receivership properties, making a total salary of $850 
per month, and that sald salary should be retroactive from October 1, 
1920; that the services of said Charles B. Thomas, both as attorney 
for the receivers and for assisting in the management of the reeciyer- 
ship properties, were not required or necessary, and thereby an addi- 
tional burden upon the receivership properties was imposed which said 
George W. English, judge aforesaid, well knew; that this salary of 
$850 per month was continucd to be paid to said Charles B. Thomas 
for a long period of time, to wit, from October 1, 1920, to January 1, 
1925, making the total amount received under sald order by said Charles 
B. Thomas $43,350; that the said appointment of said Charles B. 
Thomas was made by George W. English, judge aforesaid, with the 
intent wrongfully and unlawfully to prefer and show partiality and 
favoritism to sald Charles B. Thomas, to whom George W. English, 
Judge aforesaid, was under obligations, financial and otherwise; and also 

In that In the case of Handelsman against Chicago Fuel Co. pending 
before him, George W. English, judge as aforesnid, did improperly 
and unlawfully appoint said Charles B. Thomas as one of the receivers 
in said case and then and there did improperly order, direct, and fix 
the compensation and salary of said Charles B. Thomas as said re- 
ceiver at the rate of $1,000 per month; and did then and there im- 
properly and unlawfully appoint said Herman P. Frizzell, United 
States commissioner for said eastern district of Illinois and chief 
clerk in the office of said Thomas as referee in bankruptcy, to be 
attorney for the said receiver, Charles B. Thomas, and then and there 
did improperly fix the salary and fees of said Frizzell as said attorney 
at the rate of $200 per month; that all sald acts of said English as 
judge aforesaid were done with the unlawful and improper intent 
unlawfully to fayor and prefer said Thomas and benefit the said 
organization. 

In that on the 15th day of August, 1924, at a session of court then 
holden by George W. English, judge as aforesaid, in the matter of 
Gideon N. Heuffman et al, against Hawkins Mortgage Co, in bankruptcy, 


did improperly and unlawfwly allow and permit said Charles B. 
Thomas, referee ns aforesaid, to appear and conduct said case as attor- 
ney atid counselor at law In behalf of Morton S. Hawkins, one of the 
bankrupts in said case, in violation of the statute of the United States 
thut forbids a referce to practico as an attorney or counselor at law 
in any bankruptey proceedings, and afterwards, to wit, on the 27th 
day of Angust, 1924, George W. English, judge as aforesaid, did 
again improperly and unlawfully allow and permit snid Charles I. 
Thomas, referee as uforesald, to appear before him and practice as 
un attorney in behalf of said bankrupt, Morton S. Hawkins; that 
siid unlawful acts were willfully permitted In order to favor said 
Charles B. Thomas in obtaining from sald Morton 8. Hawkins a 
Teo for his services of $2,500, which wus: then and there paid to said 
Charles B. Thomas by suid Morton S. Hawkins, all with the full 
knowledge and consent of George W. English, judge as aforesaid; 
nud. also, 

In that on the 18th day of May, 1922, after conviction by a jury 
of one F. J. Skye, in a case before George W. English, judge as afore- 
suid, involving the crime of selling and possessing intoxicating liquors, 
the kaid George W. English, as judge, did Impose a sentence upon 
said F. J. Skye of imprisonment in jai! for four months and the pay- 
ment of a fine of $500; that on the trial the said F. J. Skye was 
represented by one Charles A, Kareh; that after such conviction 
und sentence sald Charles A. Karch took an appeal to the United 
States Cireult Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit in behalf of 
his client and filed an appeal bond in due caurse; that subsequently 
to the appeal said F. J. Skye discharged said Charles A. Karch ns 
nttorney and retained Charles B. Thomas, referee aforesaid; that on 
Jnly 5, 1922, sald F. J. Skye, by his attorney, said Charles B. Thomas, 
abandoned his appeal to the cireuit court of appents and filed a 
motion for a stay of the sentence of imprisonment, which motion, 
after hearing, George W. Englixh, judge as aforesaid, did allow and 
did stay the sentence of imprisonment until December 31, 1922; and 
on June 7, 1923, George W. English, judge as aforesaid, did order 
said jail sentence vacated ond said stay of execution and commit- 
ment to Jail of sald F. J. Skye made permanent, relieving said F. J. 
Skye from imprisonment and only obligating him to pay a fine of 
$500; that said F. J. Skye paid to said Charles B. Thomas $2,500 
as a fee in said case; that said vacation of the Jail sentence and the 
permanent stay of execution and commitment was granted by George W. 
English, judge as aforesaid, without the presence of said Charles B. 
Thomas in court and without any Investigation of the amanvits filed 
in support thereof, and was done willfully, improperly, unlawfully, and 
with intent to prefer and show favoritism to said Thomas, te whom 
said George W. English, Judge us aforesaid, was under obligations, 
financinl and otherwise; and, also, 

In that in the case of Hamilton v. Ezyptinn Coal Mining Co., 
George W. English, judge as aforessid, did arbitrarily and unlawfully 
und without notice remove from office the duly appointed receiver 
In said cuse, and with intent improperly to prefer and favor Charles B. 
Thomas, aforesaid, did then and there appoint the said Charles B. 
Thonras in place of the removed receiver; that this remoyal of the 
receiver was made on July 11, 1924, with the intent t» prefer unlaw- 
fully the said Charles B. Thomas, to whom the siid George W. 
English. judge aforesaid, was under great obligniiong, financial and 
otherwise; and, also, G 

In that on or abont March, 1924, at a hearing before George W. 
English, Jndge aferesuid, in the case of Wallace n. Shedd Coal Co. 
George W. English, judge aforesaid, did appoint Charles B. Thomas 
us an attorney for the receiver (one F. D. Barnard), when in truth 
and in fact no attorney for said receiver was needed, and afterwards, 
to wit, on or about August, 1924, said George W. English, judge as 
aforesaid, did arbitrarily and improperly remove from office said F. B. 
Barnard as such reeciver and then and there did improperly appoint 
ns recelyer in place of said Barnard said Charles R. Thomas; that the 
removal of said receiver and the appointment of snid Charles B. 
Thomas was maile with the intent to corruptly prefer said Charles B. 
Thomas, to whom sald George W. English was under great obliga- 
tions, financlal and otherwise; and, also, 

In that on or about the 27th day of June, 1924, at a hearing held by 
him, George W. English, Judge as aforesaid, in the case of Ritchey 
et ul. ». Southern Gem Coal Corporation, George W. English, judge 
as aforesaid, did then and there improperly appoint Charles B. 
Thomas, aforesaid, one of the receivers in said case and then and there 
unlawfully did order and decree that said Charles B. Thomas, as suid 
receiver, should bave as his salary the excessive snd exorbitant sum of 
$1,000 per month; that sald act of George W. English, Judge aforesaid, 
in the appointment of ssid Charles B. Thomas at receiver aforesaid 
and in the fixing of sald exorbitant salary was all fone by George W. 
English, judge as aforesaid, with intent to prefer unlawfully said 
Charles B. Thomas, to whom said George W. Euglieu was under great 
obligations, financial and otherwise; and, also, 

In that on or about the 24th day of October, 1921, at East St. 
Louis, in the State of Illinois, George W. English, judge as aforesaid, 
wrongfully, improperly, and unlawfully did accept and receive from 
said Charles B. Thomas, sole receiver in bankruptcy aforesaid, the 
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sum of $1,435 which was applied toward the purchase price of an auto- 
mobile that had been purchased by George W. English, judge as afore- 
said; that said sum of money was improperly and unlawfully accepted 
and received by the said George W. English from the said Charles B. 
Thommas as a return or in recognition of the favoritism and partiality 
extended by George P. Englisu, judge as aforesaid, to Charles It. 
Thomas, aforesnid; ane, also, 

In that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, at a term of court 
held by sald Judge for the enstern district of Iitinois in the case of 
the Southern Gem Coal Corporation in recaivership, did receive and 
approye the report of Charles B. Thomas, us one of the receivers in 
said casc, for the first six months of ssid receivership; that in said 
report to George W. English, judge as aforesaid, said Charles B. 
Thomas stated that he had during those six months spent all of his 
time in Chicago looking after the inferest of said Southern Gem Coal 
Corporation in recsiyership; and then and there George W. English, 
Judge as aforesaid, did receive and approve said report; that with 
full knowledge that said referee, Charles B. Thomas, was neglecting 
his duties as referee In bankruptcy in his office at East St. Louis in 
spending six months of his time 290 miley away from his office at 
Rast St. Louis, George W. English, judge as aforesaid, did then and 
there, despite thix knowledge and these facts, approve said negligence 
on the part of said Charles B. Thomas and ssid neglect of duty 
without criticism or rebuke by then and there reappointing him for 
another term. 

Wherefore the sald George W. English was and js guilty of mishe- 
havior as such judge and was and is guilty of a misdemeanor in office. 
ARTICLE IV 

That George W. English, while serving as judge as aforesaid, in 
the District Court of the United States for the Eastern District of 
Minois, did in conjunction with Charles B. Thomas, sole referee in 
bankruptcy aforesaid, corruptly and improperly handle and control 
the deposit of bankruptcy and other funds under his control in said 
court, by depositing, transferring, and using said funds for the 
pecuniary benefit of himself and said Charles B. Thomas, sole referee 
in bankruptey, thus prostituting his official power and influence for 
the purpose of securing benefits to himself and to his family and to 
the said Charles B. Thomas and his family; 

In that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, on or about Decem- 
ber, 1018, did designate the First State Bank of Coulterville, in the 
State of Illinois, to be the sole United States depository of bank- 
ruptey funds within said district; that said bank was situated a 
great distauce from East St. Louis, the office and place of business 
of Charles B, Thomas, said referce in bankruptey; and that then 
and there one J. E. Carlton, a brother-in-taw of George W. English, 
judge uforesald, was a large stockholder and director and cashier of 
stid bank; and that George W. English, judge as aforesald, was a 
depositor, stockholder, and director in said bank; that said improper 
net of George W. English, judge as aforesaid, in designating said 
bauk, tended to seandalize the court In the administration of its 
bankruptey business; und also, 

In that on or about July, 1919, George W. English, judge aa afore- 
giid, at n hearing then had before him, in the case of Sanders v. 
Southern Traction Co., in which certain assets bad been sold for the 
sum of $400,000, did willfully and unlawfully order and decree that 
of said sum of $460,000 the sum of, to wit, $100,000 stiould_be de- 
posited in the Merchants State Bank of Centrala, III., a United 
Mates depository of bankruptcy funds, said deposit to draw no Inter- 
est; that sald deposit was made in said bank as ordered, and that 
George W. English, judge as aforesaid, was then and there a depositor, 
stockholder, and divector in said bank; that said order and deposit 
of funds was made for the benefit of himself, George W. English, 
judge as aforesaia, and for his personal gain and profit ond for the 
benefit of his family and friends, to the great scandal of the sald oftice 
of jndge aforesaid, and all tending to bring the administration of 
Justice In sud court bite distrust and contempt; and, also, 

In that George W. Euglish, Judge aforesnid, on or about October 1, 
1922, and Charles B. Tuomas, sole referee in bankruptcy aforesaid, 
did make and enter into the following Improper nud unlawful agree- 
mont with the officers of the Drovers National Bank of Enst St. 
Lonis, to wit, that in consideration that said bank would employ one 
Farris English, son of snid George W. English, as cashier in said bank 
at a salary of $1,500 per yeur, that George W. English, Judge as 
aforesaid, and Charles B, Thomas, referce aforesaid, would make and 
designate said bank as a Government depository of bankruptcy funds 
without Interest thereon, and that funds from estates in bankruptcy 
and receiverships should thereafter largely bo sent to and deposited 
in sail bank, and that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, and 
Charles B. Thomas, sole referee as aforesaid, and said Farris English 
would become depositors In said bank nnd then and there would 
purchase shares of stock therein, as follows: 

George W. English, judge as aforesaid, 10 shares; sald Farris 
English, 10 shares; and said Charles B. Thomas, 50 shares, at $80 per 
share; that In pursuance of sald agreement said Farris English was 
hired as cashier at said salary of $1,500 per year and entered upon 
this employment; that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, in 
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pursunnce of sald agreement, did designate said bank to be a Govern- 
ment depository of bankruptcy funds, and said George W. English 
and said Farris English and said Charles B. Thomas, in pursuance of 
sald agreement, did become depositors in said bank, and the said 
George W. English, jndge as aforesaid, the said Charles B. Thomas, 
refcree as aforesaid, did make 17 transfers of bankruptcy funds from 
the Union Trust Co. of East St. Louis and eause the same to be 
deposited In said Drovers Naticnal Bank, without Interest, to the 
aggregate amount of $100,000, and then and there George W. English, 
judge as aforesaid, did reecive and pay for his said 10 shares of stock 
and also for the stuck of his sen, said Farris Buglish; that the s 
improper acts were done and performed by George W. English, judge 
as aforesaid, with the wrongful and unlawful intent to use the iniu- 
cuce of lis said office as judge for the personal gain and profit of him- 
self, said George W. English, and for the unmwful ai improper 
and personal gain of Me family and friends of the said George W. 
English; and, also, 

In that George W. English, judge as aforesnid, on or about the Ist 
day of April, 1924, with the Knowledge and consent of Charles B. 
Thomas, referce in bankruptcy aforesaid, did make and enter into the 
following improper and unlawful agreement with said Union Frust 
Co., a Government depository of bankruptcy funds, to wit, that if said 
Union Trust Co. would then and there employ one Farris English, the 
son of George W. Euglisb, judge aforesaid, at a salary of $200 per 
month, he, sald George W. Euglish, Indge aforesaid, with said Charles 
B. Thomas, would become depositers In said Union Trust Co., and 
that he, the said George W. English, and said Charles B. Thomas 
world canse to be removed from the Drovers National Pank of East 
St. Louis the bankruptcy funds deposited there and would deposit the 
siine In said Unien Trust Co. and that stid Union Trust Co. should 
pay fo said Farris English, in addition to bis suid salary of $200 
per month, interest on said bankruptcy funds froni time to time on 
deposit in said Union Trust Co. at the rate of 3 per cent on monthly 
balances, and for this consideration George W. English, judge as afore- 
said, further did agree with said Union Trust Co. that while said 
agreement continued said funds should not be withdrawn and depos- 
ited in any other Government depository, and therenpon said Parris 
English was employed by said Union Trust Co. under said agreement 
and remained in the services of suid company for 14 months aud drew 
out of said company during this said period, in addition to his salary 
of S200 per month, the sum of $2,700 as interest on bankruptey funds; 
that the bankruptcy funds were withdrawn from said Drovers National 
Bank and deposited in the sald Union Trust Co, under sald agreement; 
that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, and Charles B. Thomas, 
reforce in bankruptcy aforesaid, did then and there become depositors 
in shid Union Trust Co., the said George W. English did then and 
there use his Influence as judge for the unlawful aud improper personal 
gain and profit to himself, family, and friends; and, also, 

In that George W. English, judge ns aforesaid, did improperly desig- 
nate the Merchants State Bank, of Centralia, III., to be 2 Government 
depository of bankruptey funds, in whieh bank he, the said George W. 
English, and he, the said Charles B. Thomas, were then and there 
depositors and stockholders and George W. English was then and there 
a director; and, also, 

In that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, on divers days and 
times prior to the Tth day of April, 1925, and while George W. 
English, judge as aforesaid, and Charles B. Thomas, referee in bank- 
ruptey aforesaid, were each depositors and stockholders and George 
W. English, a director of said Merchants State Bank of Centralia, 
In., and while said bank was a Government depository of bankruptcy 
funds, did borrow from said bank without security, at a rate of 
interest below the customary rate, sums of money from time to time 
nmounting in the aggregate to $17,200, and that during said time 
prior to the 7th day of April, 1925, Charles B. Thomas, said referee 
In bankruptey did borrow from said bank without sceurity and at a 
rate of interest below the customary rate, sums of money to the tofal 
of $20,000; that said sums were loaned and said louns were renewed 
from time to time, and carried by sald bauk to the said George W. 
English and said Charles B. Thomas, by renson of the use of the 
official iifiuence of George W. English, judge as aforesaid, and Charles 
B. Thomas, sole referee in bankruptcy aforesaid, and by reason of said 
bank having been made and continued as a United States depository 
for bankruptcy and other funds without Interest; that said George W. 
English, judge as aforesaid, and Charles B. Thomas, sole referee In 
bankruptcy aforesaid, acting in concert with officers and directors ef 
said Merchants State Punk of Centralia, III., did borrow with said 
directors sums of money in the total equal to all of the surplus, assets, 
and capital of said bank and at a low rate of interest and without 
security. 

Wherefore the sald George W. English was and is guilty of a course 
of conduct constituting misbehavior as such judge ond that said 
George W. English wis and is guilty of a misdemeanor in officc, 

ARTICLE V 

That George W. English, on the 3d: day of May, 1918, was duly 
appointed United: Staies district judge for the eastern distriet of 
Illinois, and has held such office to the present day, 
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That during the time in whieh sald George W. English has acted 
as sueh United States district Judge, he, the said George W. English, 
at divers times and places, has repeatedly, in his judicial capacity, 
treated members of the bar, in a manner coarse, indecent, arbitrary, 
und tyrannical, and has so conducted bimself in court and from the 
bench as to oppress and hinder members of the har In the faithful 
discharge of their sworn duties to thefr clients, and to deprive such 
cHents of their right to appear and be protected in their Hherty and 
property by counsel, and in the above and other ways has conducted 
himself in a manner unbecoming the hich position which he holds 
and thereby did bring the administration of justice in Iris said court 
into contempt and disgrace, to the great scandal and reproach of 
the said court. y 

That sufd George W. English, as judge aforesald, during hie said 
term of office, at divers times and places, while seting us such Judge, 
did disregurd the anthority of the laws, and, wickedly meaning and 
intending so to do, did refuse to aNow parties lawfully in said court 
the benefit of trial by jnry, contrary to bhis said trust and duty 
as jige of said district court, against the laws of the United States, 
nnd in violation of the solemn oath which he had taken to administer 
equal and Impartial justice. 

That the said George W. English, as judge aforesaid, during his 
snid term of office, at divers times and places, when acting as such 
jndge, did so conduct himself in his said court, in making decisions 
and orders in actions pending in his said court and before him as said 
jndge, as to excite fear aud distrust und to inspire a whlesprenad belief, 
in and beyond said eastern district of IHineis that causes were not 
decided in said court according to their merits but were decided 
with partiniity and with prejudice and fuvorltism to certain indi- 
viduals, particularly to one Charles B. Thomas, referce in bankruptcy 
for said eastern district. 

That the sald George W. English, as judge aforesaid, during his 
suid term of office, at divers times and places, Whlle acting as said 
Judge, did improperly and nntawfully, with intent to favor and prefer 
Charles B. Thomas, his referce fu bankruptcy fur said eastern district, 
and to make for said Thomas Purge aud improper gains and profits, 
continnally and habitually prefer said Thomas in his appointments, 
rulings, and deerees. 

That srid George W. English, as judge aforesaid, during his said 
term of office, at divers times and places white acting as said Judge, 
from the bench and in open court, did fnterfere with and usurp the 
authority and power and privileges of the sovereign State of Intnols, 
and usurp the rights and powers of said State over its State officials, 
and set at nangut the constitutional rights of said sovercign State of 
Jilinofs, to the great prejindice ond scandal of the cause of justice 
and of his said court and the rights of the people to bave and recctva 
due process of law. 

That ssid George W. English, os judge aforesaid, during his said 
term of office, at divers times and places, did, while acting as said 
judge, unlawfullx and improperly attempt to secure the approval, 
cooperation, and assistance of his nssoclate upon the bench in said 
enstern district of IUinols, Indge Walter C. Lindley, by suggesting to 
suid Walter C. Lindicy, Judge as aforesaid, that he appoint George W. 
English, Jr, son of sald George W. English, judge as aforesaid, to 
receiverships and other appointments in the said district court for 
said eastern district of Tilinois, In cousideration that said George W. 
English, judge as aforesaid, would appoint to Uke positions in his 
said court a cousin of said Judge Walter C. Lindiey, and thereby 
untawfulty ond improperly avoid the Jaw-in such case mage and pro- 
vided; al to the disgrace and prejudice of the administratien of 
Justice in the court of George W. English, judge as aforesaid, 

That said George W. English, as judge aforesaid, during his said 
term of office, at Givers times and places, did, while serving as said 
judge, seck from a large railrond cerporation, to wit, the Missouri 
Pacific Rallrond Co., which had large trackage, In said eastern district 
of Innois, the appointment of his son, George W. English, jr., us 
attorney for said railroad. 

All to the scandal and disrepute of said court and the administra- 
tion of justice therein, 

Wherefore, the said George W. English was and is guilty of wis- 
behavior as such judge and of a misdemeanor in office. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I sheuld like to 
ask whether the gentlenaun from Pennsylvania «vim give us un 
idea when he will desire to eall up this highly privileged 
matter. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I think on Tuesday of the coming week; 
upon the conyening of the House on Tuesday. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Upon the convening of the 
House on Tuesday this will be the order of business for 
the day? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think it quite proper we 
should have an understanding as to the time it will be 
taken up. 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
permit, I may say to the gentleman from Tennessce that the 
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gentleman from Pennsylvania has conferred with me in regard 
to this matter, and it seems to me that Tuesday would be a 
convenient day for the membership of the House. I think this 
will be sufficient notice so that the Members of the House 
may be in attendance at that time. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. May I ask this further ques- 
tion? I understand, by reason of the request made by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania this morning, there are some 
minority views, so that I assume there will be a desire to 
debate the matter. Has the gentleman considered the question 
of time for debate and how much time might be granted, or 
shall we leave that until the day we are called upon to pass 
ou the matter? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Simply remarking I think the minority 
ought to have a full chance to present thelr views, as the re- 
port will contain the views of the majority, I would ask that 
that matter be left over until we meet on Tuesday and then 
fix the time after conference of the leaders of the House on 
both sides. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
question? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does the gentleman think, in 
view of the fact that the record in this case contains about 
1,100 pages and the committce has been at work on this matter 
for about eight mouths, that from now until Tuesday is suffi- 
cient time for the House to become acquainted with this 
voluminous record concerning a matter of this serious import? 

Mr GRAHAM, I really think it is ample time. The evidence 
has been sifted and carefully noted under heads which will 
enable the members to refer to any part of the printed record 
of evidence and see whether the deduction of the committee is 
sound or otherwise. I should think that would be ample time 
to become sufficiently familiar to debate the question, at least. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. To debate il, of course. You can 
debate it without knowing anything about it, but I am talking 
about real debate. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will say intelligently debate it, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Do you think the ordinary Mem- 
ber of the House can learn as much about this record from 
now until Tuesday as the committee has learned in eight 
months? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I think the gentleman's statement of the 
time is a bit longer than the facts warrant. I do think they 
can become familiar with it and be able to act upon it intelli- 
gently at that time. ý 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman further yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Haye the minority views been filed with 
the majority report and ure the minority views included in the 
report made by the majority? 

Mr. GRAHAM. No; and at their request the time for filing 
minority views has been extended until to-morrow at 12.30 
PD. m. They could not get the matter finished to-day, and I 
Was anxious that the report should come before the House at 
this time. 


Will the gentleman yield for a 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the Dill 
(H. R. 10425) making appropriations for the legislative branch 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolyed itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10425, the legislative appropria- 
tion bill, with Mr. Hawxey in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gontlemun from Nebraska [Mr. McLAuGuiin] three additional 
minutes. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I want to supplement 
what I said on the Pullman surcharge by saying that I have re- 
quested in writiug the Interstate Commerce Committee of the 
House this year at the beginning of the session for a bearing. 
Thus far nothing has come of it. In the Sixty-eighth Congress 
I requested a hearing at the beginning of the session, and when 
the matter finally came before the House the chairman stated 
that he did not remember that a request for a hearing had 
been made. He said if such a request was made he must have 
been drunk when it was made, I replied, if you remember, 
that I could not tell whether the gentleman was drunk or 
sober, but the request had been made repeatedly. 

Now, the request has been made for a hearing at this session, 
and I hereby renew the request for a hearing at the earliest 
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possible moment. I believe the House is entitled, in view of 
the changed conditions, to have the facts presented and con- 
sideration of the meusure given at this time, and I hope there 
will be an opportunity for us to do so. Many Members tell 
me that they realize they made a mistake when they voted 
last spring, because the propaganda of the railroads which 
defeated the surcharge was proved without foundation. I 
do not believe the railroads can be sueeessful again in the 
same way. Many Members voted in the negative because they 
were led to believe that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would after a few months revoke the surchurge, and that there 
would be a reduction in freight rates. Both representations 
were a delusion. 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN.’ I was wondering whether the gentleman 
was in fayor of Congress taking the place of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. No; I am not; but Con- 
gress cun express an opinion to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that this is a false ideu of rate making. It is not 
doing any more than was done in the Hoch-Smith resolution. 
If Congress has renched a place where the creature is greater 
than its creator, it is time that a change was made. We cam 
not afford to delegate powers to commissions without retaining 
the right to spank them occasionally if they need it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, there is a way to amend the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission uct and taking power away 
from the commission. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. It is not necessary to 
amend the interstate commerce act. Congress cun ask the com- 
mission to dismiss the surcharge idea from its scheme of rato 
making. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
braska has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Greenwoop]. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Chairman, when Oliver Goldsmith 
after a long absence returned to his native village he found 
many of the farms and homes had been deserted and that the 
land had come into the possession of landed proprietors. It 
was a source of great remorse to Oliver Goldsmith, and he 
wrote that wonderful poem * Deserted Village.” In that poem 
are these lines which deseribe, to a certuin extent, the ugri- 
cultural situation to-day. The poet said: 


Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade— 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 
When once destroy’d, can never be supplied. 


This quotation describes the agricultural situation to-day. 
The farming class is fast becoming bankrupt. Serfdom is the 
prospect of the furmer. The homes are being deserted. Tho 
country folk are moving to the cities. In the 10 years from 
1910 to 1920 mortgage indebtedness on the farms in America 
increased 300 per cent. Whereas it was formerly $4,320,000,000, 
the mortgage indebtedness grew to $12,250,000,000. This was 
the situation at the close of the war, due to expansion of prices 
and production, and still prevailed when deflation of values 
struck the farmer. This is one of the serious problems now 
confronting this Congress to attempt to bring relief to this 
great class of our citizens. 

In this Congress searching for a method to legislate for the 
benefit of agriculture most of the thought has been directed 
to schemes that would raise the price of farm products. To 
dispose of the annual surplus of farm products has been the 
problem, and many novel proposals have been ndynnced. Thy 
way to remove this surplus is to adopt a more liberal trade 
policy with those who need these products. This calls for a 
modification of the tariff, und this will not meet with the 
approval of controlling element of the majority party. Not 
being willing to seek the correct economic solution of this 
problem, by lowering tariff duties, all other plaus will bring 
only local and temporary relief. These reformers from the 
Corn Belt und agricultural sections, who claim to be friends of 
agriculture, why not be honest and upproach this problem cor- 
rectly. If you can not build stilts high enough to reach manu- 
facturers’ prices, then amputate and shorten the stilts of pro- 
tective industries and bring them down on the level with the 
farmer's prices. 

I am convinced that this administration is not going to 
legislate to relieve agriculture. The President and his ma- 
jority in Congress ave atlilinted with manufacturing and big 
business and love these more thau they are interested in farm- 
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ing. For 50 years, under Republican administrations, the pro- 
tective-tariff policy has been geared against the farmer. Under 
this program manufacturing and corporate business has been 
given a hothouse—artificial growth that has drained the farms 
of its wealth and its man power. To-day, as a direct result 
of that scheme of legislation, more than 50 per cent of our 
population dwell in cities and towns, where crime, immorality, 
and various problems of congestion arise to vex our Nation, 
This is not a natural resuit that our farms should be depleted 
nud abandoned, but rather is the result of a continued, errone- 
ous policy of legislative favoritism. The error and injustice 
arising from the assumption that manufacturing is the basic 
industry of America and must be promoted by exorbitant 
tariff schedules that lay a tribute upon the whole body of 
consumers of our country for the benefit of the few is largely 
responsible for present farm conditions. 

It has always been emphatically declared by some political 
economists that high protective tariff schedules spell pros- 
perity. It is time for the farmer to come out of this deceptive 
delusion, For his benefit let him study this table, compiled 
by the Agricultural Department, as to the comparative pur- 
chasing power of the farmer's dollars for the last 35 years 
and keep in mind which party was in power. The years and 
figures are from the department and the insertion of the party 
are my own. This table places political responsibility by ad- 
ministrations. It clearly demonstrates that agriculture is 
much the better off under a low, or Democratic, tariff; 
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I have no desire to discuss the theory of the tariff. Suffice 
to say that I am not a free trader, neither do I believe in using 
the taxing power of the Federal Government as means of rob- 
bery of the many for the benefit of the few. I do not care to 
talk about the ancient doctrine of infant industries that do 
not now exist, nor to refute the argument about tariff for 
the benefit of labor, when the return goes into the pocket of 
the capitalist, who never renders an accounting to labor for 
this legislative trust fund. I merely want to show the farmer 
he is worse off under a high than under a low tariff, and for 
this purpose I am inserting another table showing relative 
costs of necessary articles on the farm, and how much more 
he is expected to pay now with a cheap farm dollar than he 
did in 1914 under a Democratic administration, when his dollar 
as shown by the former table was worth a dollar and more: 


Tinploments 


Hand corn sheller. 
Walking cultivato 
Riding cultivator- 
J-row ſistor 
Bulky plow - 
#-section harrow. 
Corn plautor 
Mowing machine 
Selfiump hay rako... 
Wegon bo 
Farm wagon. 
Grain drill 
2-row stalk cutter. 
Grain binder 


Walking plow, 1 
Harness, per set 


While many of these finished articles are on the free list, 
yet the component parts are highly protected. The raw mate- 
rial is therefore controlled, the output is limited, and the 
price fixed at a fancy figure. Our great natural resources of 
raw material, our patent laws protecting inventions, the 
genius of American business and the ability of the American 
workman to produce, in most instances should be suficient pro- 
tection, There is no necessity for the use of the Federal taxing 
power to permit the exploitation of the American consumer, 
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In this age of rampant commercialism I may appear a little 
old-fashioned, but I can not escape the conviction that the 
Federal taxing power has been perverted from its original 
constitutional purpose of raising revenue for the administra- 
tion of a Government economically conducted. Instead of 
ussisting beginning and undeveloped industries until they can 
stand alone, it continues to support the giants of industrinlism. 
The excessive favoritism of the présent tariff and its destruc- 
tive influence to agriculture, I believe, is the most serious 
menace of the economic welfare of the American people. 

If high tariffs are the touchstone of prosperity, why does not 
the administration increase the rate schedules? The farmers, 
I am sure, could stand more prosperity. Under the adminis- 
tration of the party now in power first was enacted the emer- 
gency tariff, which increased the rates on farm products, and 
their price continued to slump. Then came the passage of the 
Fordney-McCumber bill, which is now the law, and hus been 
since’ September 3, 1922. How long does it take the law to 
begin to operate for the benefit of the farmer? We are in 
doubt concerning the merits of this highest tariff Jaw, and, like 
John the Baptist, whose faith had wavered, we inquire, “ Are 
you the promised Ono, or look we for another?” But my pur- 
pose is to give the farmer convincing facts that he is paying 
the freight on this high-tariff policy and should vote to 
change it, 

According to the Federal farm census of 1920, agriculture 
had capital assets, invested in lands and buildings, of $63,- 
000,000,000. By a similar census in 1925 these same assets 
had slumped to $46,000,000,000, a clear deflation loss of 
$17,000,000,000. We may talk about reasonable return for 
railroads and fix rates upon inflated values, we can provide 
rites for public utilities and put the goyvernmental-tariff! em- 
brace and affection on manufacturing, but when it comes to 
farming the President informed them in his messages to Con- 
gress and in his Chicago speech that the Government has no 
favors for them. 

Every farm plan which takes a Federal expenditure 18 
tabooed as impractical and unscientific. The administration's 
heart and affection is with manufacturing and kindred indus- 
tries, and where their heart is there will they be also. Like- 
wise the deflation slump on livestock and personal property 
during the same five-year period was $3,000,000,000 and an 
annual similar loss on crops of $2,000,000,000, making a grand 
total loss of wealth of $13,000,000,000, No other industry has 
so suffered during that period. While the farmers sustainod 
this loss, our national wealth on the whole increased $85,000,- 
000,000; and this took place under a Republicun administra- 
tion, with the highest tariff that we haye ever endured. Is the 
Republican administration alarmed about this bankruptey on 
the farm? Not at all. What are they proposing to do about 
it? Reduce these high rates that the American consumer must 
pay for every necessity? Not at all. The tariff is the “Ark of 
the Covenant,” against which no one shall lay his unholy hand, 

In America under the present régime big corporate business 
is in the saddle. Protection is rampant, and farming and 
dependent lines are not within the inner circle. 

I bave endeavored to show by this discussion that while the 
country in many lines is prosperous the farmer does not share 
this prosperity. While the farmer is operating on a Co. cent 
dollar, the corporations, who are riding upon tariff protection, 
are distributing phenomenal dividends. The local taxes are 
very high, and those with visible tangible property like farm 
land and livestock have no chance of eyasion, and hence are 
uujustly burdened. In addition to local taxation, the farmer 
pays 28 per cent of the Federal tax bill, and yet only shares 
12 per cent of the country’s annual income. This is in addition 
to the ever-increasing burden of tariff taxation, which does 
not to any extent find its way to the Federal Treasury but is 
lodged in the pockets of tariff beneficiaries. This is the item 
upon which I would extend relief to the farmer and equalize 
the value of his dollar by giving it greater purchasing power. 

What are some of the commodities so essential to the farmers 
upon which the tariff rates are excessive? All the component 
parts of farm implements and machinery, viz, wagons, trucks, 
rakes, plows, binders, and all hardware. Also all cutlery 
and dishes for the table, as well as the tablecloth and the 
crockery and utensils of the kitchen. Shoes and clothing of 
all kinds, along with curtains and window shades. The pins, 
needles, hooks, eyes, umbrellas. The automobile, parts, and 
also all guns, fishing tackle, musical instruments, and sport- 
ing goods. If the farmer desires to build a home, then all 
brick, glass, slate, nails, and hardware, All surgical instru- 
ments and burial necessities. All toys that make the kiddies 
happy on Christmas are also on the padded list. Most of the 
necessities from the cradle to the grave. The one commodity 
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above all used untversally and upon which the Tariff Commis- 

sion recommended a lowering of the duty is sugar. This item 
alone is costing the farmers, as well as other consumers, hun- 
dreds of millions annually. 2 

I therefore make a plea for the consumers of America, that 
great forgotten class, that are trying to make their income 
meet these unjust burdens under a policy that taxes the many 
for the special benefit of the few. I can well understand why a 
manufacturer, or one whose inyestinents lie in a protected in- 
dustry that controls the production, and therefore fixes the 
price, would be for the Fordney-McCumber tariff, but it is 
beyond my understanding why any farmer, small business man, 
professional man, or laborer should as a consumer desire to 
sanction this system of inequality that pulls wealth and in- 
come from the farms and rural communities to the industrial 
centers of America. 

There are those who claim the present tariff law benefits the 
farmer. It is a bold assertion, but one which the present de- 
plorable condition of the farmer emphatically contradicts. 
What dees investigatien disclose? The American Farm Bureau 
Federation estimates the present tariff costs the farmers on 
necessities purchased an annual sum of $426,000,000 and that 
the farmers gain by the same law $125,000,000. Here is a 
élear loss of $301,000,000 in which the farmer contributes to the 
wealth of the manufacturer. Is it any wonder that New Bug- 
land and other manufacturing centers say, “ Leave well enough 
alone; do not tamper with the tariff.“ The man always says 
“Leave well enough alone” when he has his hand in the other 
fellow’s packet. Under the present tariff law for every dollar 
the farmer gains it costs him $4. Also the Fair Tariff League, 
indorsed by many leaders of farm organizations, such as the 
National Grange, Farm Bureau Federation, und Farmers’ 
Union, in a statistical summary of the leading ugricultural 
States estimates the present tariff in those States costs the 
farmers $15 of added costs to $1 gaincd to the farmer by the 
operation of this law. 

Knowing these facts, will the farmers be contented to vote 
for extreme protection, when they are being deceived and 
muleted by this so-culled beneficial tariff? 

High tariffs can not raise the price of commodities of which 
there is an exportable surpins. Agriculture every year pro- 
duces such a surplus for export, which is thrown upon the 
foreign market, and this export price controls the domestic 
price. When goods are going out and not coming in whut good 
is n tariff wall? This wall may repel some trader whe would 
bring goods here and exchange them for our farm surplus. 
Thus the tariff wall raises the price of all manufactured goods 
that the farmer buys and keeps him frem trading abroad his 
surplus for many needed commodities which the farmer could 
use if the price was not prohibitive. The farmer is therefore 
at an economic handicap, and no amount of adviee, sympathy, 
or subterfuge will bring relief as long as the man who tills the 
soil is not treated with legislative equality or justiee. 

Will the farmer still be satisfied with three cheers and a slap 
on the back and continue to vote for tariffs that rob him and 
reduce him to bankruptey or will he use his political influence 
to help his industrial condition by voting for a party who will 
readjust the tariff schedules so that cconomie equality and 
justice may prevail? [Applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Scrarer]. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, gentlewomen, and gen- 
tlemen, before I discuss the matter which I desire to bring 
to the attention of the House at this time, I want to pay my 
respects to the spineless individual who anonymously ented 
me on the telephone subsequent to my talk in the House on the 
question of alien property on February 18, and advised me 
to lay off the alien property question or I might be found 
in the Potomac River in such a condition ns would preclude 
further activities on the investigation of the administration 
of the alien property. I hereby serve notice on this individual 
that his threat has only stimulated my interest and activities, 
nnd that I will not be diverted in any manner whatever from 
exposing the iniquities of the administration of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian’s office. If this individual was seriously speak- 
ing, I wish to advise him that I have not forgotten how to 
handle an Army .45, and I will not so easily fall into the 
Potomac River if it is in my power to prevent it. 

At. this time I desire to supplement my remarks in the 
Honse on February 12 and February 18, 1926, with reference 
to that portion of H. Res. 134 relating to the Milwaukee prop- 
erty sold by the Alien Property Custedian to the Allied 
Corporation. 

I baye receiyed a letter from the Wisconsin Tax Commis 
gon, dated February 24, 1926, which reads as follows: 
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MADISON, February 2g, 1926. 
Hon, Jon C. Scirarrr, 
Fourth Wisconsin District, 
Jouse of Representatices, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Str: Judge Rosa has turned over to this department your letter 
fo him hearing date of February 11, 1926, and referring to the Allied 
Corporation of Boston, Mass., with the request that we reply. 

The Allied Corporation of Boston, Mass., wns duly licensed to trans- 
act business in this State on the 10th day of May, 1924. This license 
was forfeited on the Ist day of May, 1925. 

During the period of time that this corporation was licensed to trins- 
net business in this State it did not file Its regular return of Income, 
although requested to do so on two separate occaxions. 

In view of the fact that we do not have a return from the company 
we are unable to give you the gross income and the net Income shown 
on the returns. We are this dax writing the company again requesting 
return of Income for that period of time in which they were licensed to 
transact business within this Stato. If we receive such return we will 
immediately forward to you the information requested, 

Very truly yours, 
Wisconsin TAX COMMISSION, 
By A. J. MYRLAND, Secretary. 


This is another instance where the laws of the State of Wis- 
consin were not complied with. 

No doubt the return was not made because the Wisconsin 
State income-tax returns are open public records. 

I also have a letter from the deputy collector of internal reve- 
nue, Boston, Mass., dated February 24, 1926, reading as fol- 
lows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, 
Boston, Aass., February 25, 1926. 
Hon. Joun C. SCHAFER, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Re: The Allied Corporation, amount of tax paid for 1923 and 1924. 

Dear Sin: Reference is made to your communication of February 
11 wherein you inquire as to the amount of tax paid for the years 
1923 and 1924 by the above-named corporation, 

You are advised that this corporation filed nontaxable returns for 
the years mentioned. 

Respectfully, 


Gro. W. B. Brrrr, 
Deputy Collector in Charge. 


During the year 1924, in which tremendous profits were made 
by the Allied Cerporation, as shown in my remarks in the 
Houge on February 18, 1926, a nontaxable Federal return was 
made. 

On Febrnary 17, 1926, I directed a letter to the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian requesting certain information with reference 
to the payments to the custodian’s office on the property sold 
to the Allied Corporation, as recorded on page 67 of the Alien 
Property Custodian's Report of 1924. I now read the letter 
from the custodian, dated February 18, 1926, as well as the 
attached statement mentioned in said letter: 


ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN, 
Washington, February 18, 1028, 


Hon. Jonx C. SCHAFER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN : In compliance with your request of Febru- 
ary 17, 1926, for certain information with reference to the sale of Mil- 
wankce properties to the Allied Corporation, as recorded on page 67, 
report of the Alien Property Custodian for 1924, please find incloaed 
herewith statement of the information requested in detail as taken from 
the records of this office. 

Trusting this report is what you desire, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Swart W. Annorr, Managing Director. 


Statement of sates of real estate located in Milwaukee, Wis., to the 
Anu Corporation 


Trust 7343/4; Report 6640] 


gato | tial 

alo 

Troperty price } pay- 
ment 


1. 520-522 State Strect genet S 


Mar. 20,1924 | Certifiod | Munsey Trust 
check. Co. 


2. 200-211 West Water | 30,000, 3. 000. N do. Do, 
Strect. at f 

3. 189-19) Hanover Street 61, 6,100; Apr. 25,1024 . do Do, 
and 348-354 Florida s 
Strect. 

4. 419 Broadway-.-..-.... 25, 000“ 2, Mar, 29, 1924 Do. 


1926 


Statement of sates of real estate located in Milwaukee, Wis., 
Allied Corporation—Continued 
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the United States was paid over and in his hands, and the 
$27,000 balance was not paid until July 28, 1924, a date sub- 
sequent to the sale and deed by the Allied Corporation to David 


8 *. sles shes raat 5 92. corde 
Pory Bote tal Dita Kina pave cay oy eee acknowledged July 15, 1924, and reeorded 
mony Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
i Se | > Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. 
5. . ep Boule- | $11, 10 100) Apr. 25, 1924 EAS EDET Trust 11 e ee an gentleman should be commended for 
i | iis persistence. This is the third speech that the gentleman 
. nra . she 3 she has made upon the subject. What progress has he made? 
7. 7115 Wells Street, ang 13,000) 1,300 Do. Has he anything to report? 
. wenty-second | Mr. SCHAFER. I have directed a letter to each member of 
8. Kirby House 5- 312.000 10. 000 ad A0 Do. the Rules Committee requesting that a hearing be scheduled at 
ä — — Hg o Se ? ~ — |an early date. Up to the present moment a hearing has not 
been scheduled. In view of yesterday's statements of the 
Check issued by— Palance Date paid To whom distinguished chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
Mr. Mappen] and of the distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
. A ginia [Mr. Moore], with reference to investigations and bring- 
1, Allied Corporation. $18,000 | Sept. 6,1621 First Wisconsin Trust Co., do.] ing to the light of day the activities of governmental agencies 
positary for the Alien Property > 1 
Custodian, and remitted by | I feel confident that the Members of the House on both sides 
them to this office on regular | of the aisle will demand that the Rules Committee, without 
7 19 tt giare report. any delay, bring out a rule to provide for a resolution to 
3. 0 Principal in amount of $4,900, | investigate the administration of alien property. 
pald Sept, 6, 1924, and principal Mr. BLANTON. I am one of those who especially appre- 
payment of $1,250 paid cach | ciate persistent activity, and the gentleman has demonstrated 
interest. that he is both persistent and active. 
4. Taly 61924] First 3 ‘Trust Co., ete., Mr. SCHAFER. III. The property described as 189-191 
5. Aug. 14, 1924 Do. Hanover Street and 348-354 Florida Street, Milwaukee, Wis.: 
6. June 14, 1924 Do. Sale price, $61,000; initial payment, $6,100, made April 25, 
5 a Do. 1924, The deed of the Alien Property Custodian, Thomas W. 


1 Mortgage, Sale not yet closed 


Mr. KNUTSON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. 
Mr. KNUTSON. Has the gentleman any information as to 


whether or not all of the estates up to $10,000 have been re- 
turned by the Allen Property Custodian? 
Mr. SCHAFER. I have not that information right now. I 
have been confining my remarks to this Milwaukee property, 
presenting to this House evidence, not hearsay, but clear evi- 
dence from the public records, showing the looting of this 
property. I have not touched on the question raised by my 
colleague. I may state that I have evidence in my office, some 
of it absolutely complete, and some almost complete, which 
clearly shows these Milwaukee properties which I have been 
discussing are not the only properties mishandled by the Alien 
Property Custodian. 
I will not entirely recapitulate the records of the transac- 
tions as appear in the public records at Milwaukee and as given 
in my remarks appearing on pages 4247-4250, inclusive, of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record of February 18, 1926. The letter of 
February 18 and inclosed statement from the Alien Property 
Custodian’s oflice clearly indieute that payments by the Allied 
Corporation to the Alien Property Custodian, when deed was 
delivered to said corporation, are far below the amounts which 
the then Alien Property Custodian, Thomas W. Miller, acknowl- 
edged as being received at the time of the delivery of the deeds, 
1 1 the following facts: 
The property designated as 520-522 State Street, Milwau- 
A Wis.: Sule price, $20,000; initial payment of $2,000 made 
March 29, 1924. Mr. Miller's deed acknowledged the receipt of 
$2,000 in lawful money of the United States, and the balance of 
$18,000 was secured by a deferred purchase money mortgage. 
This deferred purchase money mortgage was paid on September 
6, 1924, several months after the property had been sold to 
Charles Polacheck & Bros. Co, For this piece of property I may 
state that it appears that the $2,000. receipt of which Thomas 
W. Miller acknowledged at the time of the Issuance of the decd, 
was at hand when the deed was delivered. 
II. The property described as 209-211 West Water Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Sale price, $30,000; initial payment, $3,000, 
made March 29, 1924. The deed issued by Thomas W. Miller, 
Alien Property Custodian, to the Allied Corporation, dated and 
acknowledged May 23, 1924, recorded July 25, 1924, states in 
part: 
Now, therefore, the said party of the first part, in consideration of 
the sum of $30,000 in lawful money of the United States to him in 
hand paid by the party of the second part, the receipt whereof is 
hereby acknowledged * +», 


At the time that this deed was delivered $30,000 in lawful 
money of the United States was not paid over to or in the 
hands of the Alien Property Custodian, as his deed to the 
Allied Corporation indicates. Only $3,000 of lawful money of 
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Miller, to the Allied Corporation acknowledges the receipt of 
$6,100 in lawful money of the United States in hand, and the 
balance of $54,900 secured by a deferred purchase money mort- 
gage. It appears that for this property the amount of lawful 
money acknowledged in liand in the deed was in the hands of 
the custodian at the time of the execution of the deed. 

IV. The property described as 419 Broadway, Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Sale price, $25,000; initial payment. TAA made March 
29, 1924. The deed acknowledges the receipt of $2,500 in law- 
ful money of the United States paid to said custodian and in 
hand, and the balance of $22,500 secured by a deferred purchase 
money mortgage. It appears that for this property the amount 
of lawful money acknowledged aud in hand in the deed was in 
the hands of the custodian at the time of the execution of the 
deed. 

V. The property described as 2829 Highland Boulevard, 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Sale price, $11,000; initial payment, $1,100, 
made April 25, 1924. The deed of Thomas W. Miller, Alien 
Property Custodian, to the Allied Corporation, dated and 
acknowledged May 23, 1924, and recorded August 11, 1024, 
states in part: 
Now, therefore, the sald party of the first part, In consideration 
of the sum of $11,000 in lawful money of the United States, to him 
in hand piid by the party of the second part, the receipt whereof 
is hereby acknowledged. . 


The $11,000, the receipt of which was acknowledged by 
Thomas W. Miller, Alien Property Custodian, was not in hand 
as indicated at the time the deed to this property was given 
by the custodian to the Allied Corporation, but only $1,100 in 
lawful money of the United States was in hand. The halance 
of $9,900 was not in band until August 14, 1924, which date 
is subsequent to the sale and deed by the Allied Corporation 
to John Decker and Auguste Decker, his wife, on May 31, 
1924, recorded August 11, 1924. 

VI. The property described as 217-219 Twenty-second Strect, 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Sale price, $5,000; initial payment, $500, 
made April 25, 1924. The deed of Thomas W. Miller, Alien 
Property Custodian, to the Allied Corporation, dated and ac- 
knowledged May 23, 1924, recorded June 17, 1924, states, in part, 
as follows: 


Now, therefore, the sald party of the first part, in consideration 
of the sum of $5,000 in lawful money of the United States, to him 
in hand paid by the party of the second part, the receipt whereof is 
hereby acknowledged. * 


The $5,000 was not in the hands of the Alien Property Custo- 
dian, as specified in the deed. Only $500 in lawful money of 
the United States was in hand, and the balance of $4,500 was 
not in hand until June 14, 1924, a date subsequent to the deed 
by the Allied Corporation to Anna Cassel and Elizabeth Cassel, 
dated and acknowledged May 31, 1924, und recorded June 17, 
1924. 

VII. The property described as 2115 Wells Street and 196 
Twenty-second Street, Milwaukee, Wis.: Sale price, $13,000; 
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initial payment, $1,300, made April 25, 1924. The deed of 
Thomas W. Miller, Alien Property Custodian, to the Allied Cor- 
poration, dated and acknowledged May 23, 1924, recorded June 
12, 1924, reads, in part, as follows: 


Now, therefore, the said party of the first part, in consideration of 
the sum of $13,000 in lawful money of the United States to him in 
hand paid by the party of the second part, the receipt whereof is hereby 
acknowledged. * *% * 


The $13,000 was not in the hands of the Alien Property Custo- 
dian as specified in the deed. Only $1,800 was in hand, and the 
balance of $11,700 was not in hand until June 14, 1924, a date 
subsequent to the sale and deed of this property by the Allied 

Jorporation to Jacob Marks and II. M. Seidelman, dated and 
acknowledged May 31, 1924, and recorded June 12, 1924. 

Therefore this unsound, speculative, wildeat organization had 
negotiable title to these seven properties, assessed at $251,800, 
which were purchased from the Alien Property Custodian for 
$165,000 at a private sale, and when they had this negotiable 
title the Alien Property Custodian, Thomas W. Miller, liad re- 
ceived only $16,500 in lawful money of the United States. So 
that no injustice may be done, I wish to state that on three of 
these properties it appears that in addition the custodian had 
in his possession deferred purchase money mortgages at the 
time of the deeds amounting to a total of $95,400. 

As stated in my remarks in the House on February 18, page 
67 of the custodlan’s annual report of 1924 carries false infor- 
mation with reference to the sale of the property described as 
the Kirby House, Milwaukee, Wis., being sold and deeded to 
the Allied Corporation on May 23, 1924, for $312,000. The 
statement and letter of February 18, 1926, from the Alien 
Property Custodian heretofore mentioned, with reference to the 
Kirby House states: 


Sale price, $312,000; initial payment, $10,000, made April 25, 1924. 


With reference to the date of the complete payment, said 
statement indicates: 


Sale not yet closed. 


I wish again to state that a letter to me from the custodian, 
dated January 25, 1926, indicates that the Kirby House was 
not sold but that an agreement, dated May 29, 1925, was en- 
tered into by the custodian and the Allied Corporation for the 
sale of this property for the amount of $312,000. This un- 
sound, speculative Allied Corporation had negotiable deeds for 
the eight Milwaukee properties, for which they were to pay a 
total of $477,000, and at the time of the delivery of these 
negotiable deeds by the then Alien Property Custodian, Thomas 
W. Miller, to the Allied Corporation said custodian had In hand 
only $26,560 in lawful money of the United States. It appears 
that he also had in hand deferred purchase money mortgages 
on three of the properties in the total sum of $95,400. 

Imagine putting into the hands of the Allied Corporation, 
who on their own sworn statements had only $300 of capital 
stock puid in, negotiable title to property which they had 
agreed to purchase for a total sum of $477,000? And when 
negotiable deeds were delivered, the custodian had in hand 
only $26,500 in lawful money of the United States! And 
let us not forget that the total amount of the purchase price 
was far below the assessed valuation and far below the market 
vulue as indicated by the public records at Milwaukee. 

In my initial statement to the House on February 12, I said, 
in part: 

I assure this House that I have evidence in my possession, which 
J will present to the House in the course of a few days, which will 
show conclusively that either the officials intrusted by the Govern- 
ment with the custody of this property ure manifestly negligent, 
incompetent, and inefficient, or that they have been in collusion and 
have connived in a systematic, organized looting of this property. 


At this time I definitely wish to state that it conclusively 
appears that the sacrificing of this property by the Alien 
Property Custodian’s office was not through negligence, incom- 
petency, or inefliciency but without a shadow of a doubt there 
has been collusion, connivance, and a systematic organized loot- 
ing of this property. 

Col. Thomas W. Miller is no longer intrusted with the 
custody of the alien property, but at this very moment ©. R. 
Painter is acting in the capacity of chief of the division of 
trusts, real estate section, in the same capacity in which he 
acted at the time of the sale of the property heretofore men- 
tioned by the Alien Property Custodian to the Allied Cor- 
poration. Mr. Painter was in immediate charge of the transac- 
tions between the Allied Corporation and the custodian’s 
office during the administration of Thomas W. Miller, and 
still is, 

Mr. William W. Wilson at this very moment now ocenpies 
a position as general counsel of the Alien Property Custodlan's 
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office, and he occupied this position during the time of Mr. 
Miller's administration as custodian, and at the time of the 
transactions between the Allied Corporation and the Alien 
Property Custodian. This man has absented himself from his 
duties for many weeks conducting his campaign for Congress 
from the third Illinois district, the primaries for which will be 
held on the 18th of next month. 

I have been conducting an investigation on certain other 
properties, which investigation I have not completed, but from 
the evidence which I already have it appears at this time 
that the properties sold to the Allied Corporation were not 
the only properties looted while in the hands of Goyernment 
officials acting in the capacity of custodians. 

The trading with the enemy act, section 6, requires— 


that the President shall cause a detailed report to be made to Congress 
on the Ist day of January of each year of all procecdings had under 
this act during the yeur preceding. Such report shall contain a list 
of all persons appointed or employed, with the salary or compensation 
paid to each, and a statement of the different kinds of property taken 
into custody and the dixposition made thereof, 


The annual report of the Alien Property Custodian for the 
year 1925 has not as yet been furnished to Congress. The com- 
plete list of all persons appointed or employed, with the salary 
or compensation paid to each, has not been furnished to Con- 
gress in the annual report of the Alien Property Custodian for 
the years 1923 and 1924. In addition to the list of persons em- 
ployed, with salaries as shown in the annual reports for these 
two years, there was a secret pay roll with an annual expendi- 
ture of over $200,000. Former Attorney General Daugherty 
ruled that the Alien Property Custodian’s office was not a Gov- 
ernment bureau, and under his interpretation the secret pay 
roll, amounting to over $200,000 annually, was not reported to 
Congress. The cost of administration, over and above the 
amount regularly appropriated by Congress, was met by the 
Alien Property Custodian’s levying upon seized properties a 1 
per cent charge, part of which revenue so derived was used to 
pay salaries of persons on the secret pay roll. The language of 
the law is very clear in stating that the annual report of the 
custodian shall contain a list of all persons appointed or em- 
ployed, with the salary or compensation paid to each. Congress 
should demand that the letter and the spirit of the law be com- 
plied with. Complete and authentic annual reports must be 
made. Congress should demand, and the President should 
immediately furnish, even without the demand of Congress, the 
complete, authentic secret pay roll during the entire administra- 
tion of the Allen Property Custodian’s office. Congress has 
enacted law making it mandatory that all pay rolls be reported 
to Congress In the annual reports, rulings of former Attorney 
General Daugherty, a member of the Miller gang, to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHATER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Permit me to suggest to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin that if he will help us break up the lump-sum plan 
of approprintion and go back ‘to specifie appropriations he can 
do away with this secret pay roll of $200,000 and certain other 
secret pay rolls, and that is the solution of the question, 

Mr. SCHATER. We have now clear and unmistakable pro- 
visions of law stating that there should be no secret pay rolls, 
that the annual report of the Alien Property Custodian shall 
contuin a list of all of the persons employed or appointed, with 
the salary or compensation paid to each. 

Mr. BLANTON. But lump-sum appropriations permit of that 
very thing. . 

Mr. SCHAFER. I do not care whether you haye lump-sum 
appropriations or not. The language of the law clearly states 
that the annual report shall contain all payments made and the 
names of the persons to whom paid. ‘The law should be com- 
plied with. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman for lump-sum appropria- 
tions or for specific appropriations? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I am for specific appropriations; but this is 
beside the question. 

I wish to read an editorial which appeared in the Milwaukee 
Journal on Saturday, January 30, 1926: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, Saturday, January 30, 1926.) 
AMONG THE “BEST MINDS” 

Mal S. Daugherty, Obilo banker and brother of Harry M. Daugh- 
erty, former Attorney General, became prominent during the Investi- 
gation which drove his brother from office when he refused to obey 
a summons from the committee, or to produce bank records, The 
committee was in search of light on financial transactions of Attor- 
ney General Daugherty. ‘This episode Is recalled by the appearance 
of Mal Daugherty before a grand jury which has before it charges 
that there was graft connected with a return of securities to for- 
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eign: owners hy n former Alton Property Custodian, 
ords are sought, and we read in the New York Times: 

“Mal Daugherty testified Jast week that he had turned over to 
nis brother, Harry, certain ledger sheets from his bank, and that 
he understood his brother had burned them. Harry Daugherty was 
then subpanaed to produce the records before tlie grand jury. After 
being cited for contempt and being forced to testify by a Federal 
judge last week, the former Attorney General said he could not pro- 
duce the books because he did not have them.“ 

Of such material are Cabinet ministers sometimes made. And 
when they have lost the confidence of the public, when Senators who 
suspect something is rotten get busy and begin to show up things, 
the ery is raised that it is all politics. Or, more shameless even, it 
is whispered about that this investigation is “ hurting business “; and 
men who. think more of their dividends than they do of their country 
parrot this talk. 

Perhaps, in the end, somebody loses a political offiee, but a con- 
eerted efort is made to hush things up. So confidence in Govern- 
ment is slowly being undermined, for people grow cynical and say, 
“Tf you've got the pull, you can get away with anything.” What a 
sorry spectacle it is for men like Vice President Dawes to waste 
time by campaigning around the country, calling upon citizens to 
u ve the country from communism, when the country is not menaced 
by bolshevism, but by the kind of thing that is condoned or ignored 
by those who profess to be so zealous In thelr protection of our form 
of government, 


I also read an editorial which appeared in the Milwaukee 

Journal on Friday, February 19, 1026: 
UNCLE SAM, TRUSTDA 

Whenever the Government has something for sale, the bargain 
hunters are out looking. If it is lumber that cost millions, the Gov- 
ernment is lucky to receive thousands. If it Is ships, the loss is even 
lreavier. If it is land no longer needed for an Army camp, a real- 
estate bargain results. 

But in the case of alien property, the Government is a trustee. 
Alien enemy property was sequestered under well-known rules of war; 
its return has been hindered by the delay of the enemy country in 
making after-war agreements. But alien or not, enemy or not, it is 
a trust, to be returned in the end to individual owners, or its price to 
be turned over to them if it has been necessary to sell. 

There have been all sorts of charges of maladministration of alien 
property, of sales to benefit favored buyers, of sales far below a fair 
price. A great many of these charges were made when it was good 
politics to charge every conceivable and fnconceivable kind of graft 
against the war administration. They were ‘campaign medicine,” 
and they have been discounted as the party which made them has 
failed to convict a single person. 

What loss there was has been charged off in the public mind to 
the cost of war. But it is charged thut we have not dealt honorably 
with the trust known as allen property, There ought to be a Govern- 
ment accounting of just what we have done. That would stop leaks: 
And it would give a public, which whatever an enemy government 
has dove does not want to treat individuals unfairly, a chance to 
right wrougs. 


I have never inserted into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD any 
newspaper articles, but these two editorials which I have just 
read are so forceful and are so clearly pertinent to the subject 
which I am discussing that in the public interest I have read 
same into the RECORD, 

It is very clear that some Government employees in high 
official positions in the Alien Property Custodian's office held 
that the proper performance of their duties in acting as cus- 
todians of alien property was to rob, plimder, and exploit the 
property of their wards. This Congress should immediately 
provide for a wide, sweeping congressional investigation of the 
administration of all alien property during and subsequent to 
ithe World War. At this very moment our State Department is 
having considerable controversy with our neighbor on the south 
with reference to the property rights of American nationals in 
Mexico. 

The proper administration of alien property in our custody 
is more than a domestic question. It has international aspects, 
ant! I do not think that the American people desire that our 
Nation be placed in an indefensible position in the eyes of our 
citizenry and the family of nations. This Congress did not lose 
any time in conducting an investigation of the so-called rub- 
ber monopoly, and should immediately investigate the adminis- 
tration of alien property. 

This Congress should bring to the light of day the full facts 
on the administration of alien property. The guilty should be 
properly dealt with, regardless of their political affiliations, and 
notice will thereby be given that positions of honor and trust 
within our Government are not to be used for the purpose of 
robbing, looting, and making money for any public officials, 
their friends, or political henchmen, 


Again bank rec- 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is doing splendid work in 
bringing to the notice of the Congress the conditions of this 
Alien Property Custodian's office, and in reply to the sugges- 
tion ns to what progress the gentleman is making, his answer 
is that members of a minor minority in this House can fulfill 
their duty only by bringing the facts and conditions to the knowl- 
edge of the Congress and the responsibility rests with those who 
have control of the legislation. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes, nbsolutely; and I will further state 
that politicinns and political henchmen of certain powerful 
public officials and former public officials would be among those 
investigated if my resolution were adopted and the investiga- 
tion were complete and free from any political pressure. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes, 

Mr. BLANTON. Could the gentleman enlighten the House 
by telling us just what are the fine distinctions between the 
gentleman's party, the party represented by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LaGvuarpra] and the party represented by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BERGER]. I have not been able 
to understand the fine distinction which differentiates those 
three parties. 

Mr. SCHAFER. At the present time I could not discuss that 
because conditions exist that make it hard to reach a conctu- 
sion as to what one of the parties the gentleman has referred 
to really covers. The question which I am discussing is not a 
political party question. \ 

Mr. BLANTON. No; it is not. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The trouble is there has been too much 
polities in the administration of alien property. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman 
from Texas, we might say to him that at least whatever the 
differences may be which distinguish the parties which he takes 
such delight in referring to 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I am applauding the gentleman, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We stand for decent, clean, honest, gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And we might ask the gentleman how he 
can explain the Democratic Party and the Republican Party 
voting together on the iniquitous tax bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. That is also beside the question which I am 
discussing. An honest and businesslike administration of alien 
property in the custody of our Government is a very impor- 
tant matter, and it should not be necessary to have partisan 
politics enter in. Should politieal expediency permit the in- 
yestigating resolution to die in committee and this Congress 
fail to provide for an investigation of the mishandling of tha 
alien property, the lethargy of this Congress will not pass un- 
noticed by the people. The question of lionest administration 
of the property of alien wards is so big that failure of this 
Congress to act will not close the matter. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. GonpssorovGcu].. (Applause. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGEHL Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I am going to take this time to discuss II. R. 2983, 
a bill which will possibly come up a little later for your con- 
sideration. The reason I say it will possibly come up is because 
in the last Congress the bill passed the Senate and was favor- 
ably reported by the Committee on Banking and Currency of 
the House, but because of the refusal of the Speaker to recog- 
nize the bill under suspension of the rules it failed of passage. 
And anticipating that this bill. which has again been reported 
favorably by the Senate committee, may be favorably reported 
by the House Committee, it seems to me to be a good time for 
the Members of the House to have access to the facts of the 
proposed legislation, so that they may have more time to make 
up their minds as to whether or not it should receive favorable 
consideration by the House. 

It is a bill providing for the purchase by the Secretary of 
the Treasury of 14,489,930.13 ounces of silver at $1 an ounce, 
the present market price of silver being about 66% cents, so 
that its purchase would lose the Treasury of the United States 
about $5,000,000, Now, there is another thing, as a preliminary 
Statement, to which I desire to call the attention of the House, 
and that is this bill does not involye original legislation but 
grows out of what the silver-mining interests think should be 
proper construction of the Pittman Act, and is an attempt 
on their part, instead of going to the courts, where their 
technical rights, if they have any, can be passed upon, to have 
Congress by legislative interpretation of the Pittman Act say 
that the Treasury, against its will, against its policy, against 
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its conviction that the Pittman Act does not require this pur- 
chase, agains!: the statement of the Comptroller General that 
the law does not require it, to compel the Treasury to buy 
the silver anyway. Now, the situation is this: In 1918, early 
in the year, the Allies, you will remember, were in distress. 
You will remember that early in 1918 it appeared possible that 
the enemy would be successful and that we would have him 
here on our own shores. England at that time was carrying 
on a campaign in Mesopotamia. Enemy propaganda was con- 
vincing the Indian peoples that they shouid not take paper 
rupees, but should demand silver rupees in payment for sup- 
plies for the English Army. There was no place England could 
buy her silver. The silver miners of this country could not 
supply the demand, and so England asked if the Treasury of 
the United States could furnish her this silver. 

The matter was brought before the Congress and a bill was 
framed to permit the sale of any amount of silver up to $350,- 
600,000 to the Government of Great Britain out of the United 
States Trensury at $1 an ounce. Now, when that bill got to 
the Senate the silver Senators said, “No; you can not pass 
that bill; we will filibuster it out of business regardless of 
the effect on this country or the allied cause unless you will 
insert a provision providing for the repurchase from American 
silver miners of an amount of silyer equal to the amount sold 
at the same price, to wit, $1 an ounce. And you must 30 
further than that. Any silver which you allocate for sub- 
sidiary coinage must be considered a sale.” 

The Pittman Act passed, embodying the demands of the sil- 
ver interests. I have made the statement that the silver 
interests held this country up at that time. What right have 
I to make that statement? Why, within the last two or three 
months ex-Senator Thomas, who signs himself as counsel for 
the American Silver Association, makes a statement in his 
brief on behalf of the bill to that effect. On page 27 of a brief 
which he sent to me as a member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. in speaking of the Pittman Act he says: 


And no man has yet had the temerity to question the assertion that 
the law would not have been enacted, whatever the consequences 
to the Nation or to the world, could this method of its administra- 
tion huve been foreseen. 


He states now what the attitude of the silyer interests was 
at that time. What happened? England was sold 200,418,390 
ounces of silver ut $1 an ounce. The Treasury could not repur- 
chase silver at $1 an ounce at that time. Silver was higher 
than $1 an ounce. The silver miners of this country did not 
offer to the Treasury any Silver at $1 an ounce for repurchase 
under the act, but in May, 1920, the price of silver got below 
$1 an ounce, and then the Treasury went to work to repur- 
chase the silver which it had sold to England at $1 an ounce, 
as it had to do, and pay to the silyer miners $1 an ounce for 
it who, hy their own admission, received a bonus of over 
$58,009,000 in the transaction because of the fact silver was 
below $1 an ounce. In the meantime there had been allocated 
from the silver-dollar account for subsidiary coinage 8.589. 
730.13 ounces of silver which was coined. There was also 
allocated of silver bullion 1,658,246.39 ounces of silver for the 
subsidiary account. 

Now listen carefully; this made 10,246.946.52 ounces of silver 
coined into subsidiary coinage. At that time, and ever since, 
there has been in the subsidiary coinage account, in addition 
to the amount allocated, over 12,000,000 ounces of silver, so 
that the Treasury Department, while it used the Pittman silver 
for subsidiary coinage, has replaced that Pittman silver out 
of the 12,000,000 ounces which it had in other mints. Every- 
thing has been replaced. Every dollar sold to England has 
been repluced, and every dollar that was used for subsidiary 
coinage has been replaced. 

The Treasury allocated also for subsidiary coinage 4,341,- 
743.61 ounces of silver which was never used at all. It simply 
revoked the allocation. The silver miners by this bill claim 
that the Government must repurchase not only the ten million 
and odd ounces which were used for subsidiary coinage but 
afterwards replaced out of bullion in the subsidiary coinage 
account, but must actually purchase between 4,000,000 and 
5,000,000 ounces that were never used at all, that were allo- 
cated, but the allocations revoked before an ounce was used. 
In other words, the Silver people do not say that the Treasury 
has not been made whole. They do not question but that every 
dollar that was taken out of the Treasury has been put back. 
They do not question but that every dollar that was allocated 
for subsidiary coinage has been replaced. 

They say this, that by a technical construction of the lan- 
guage of the Pittman Act, which says an allocation for sub- 
sidiary coinage must be considered a sale, there could be no 
replacement of the 10,246,946.52 ounces or revocation of the 
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4,341,743.61 ounces, and therefore, even though the Treasury 
has been made whole and the real purposes of the Pittman 
Act have been carried out, still, in order to gratify this language 
technically, the Government has to buy between 14,600,000 and 
15,000,000 ounces of silver. 

Just think of the situation. If the silver interests have any 
rights at all—which I do not for one minute agree to—they 
are purely technical. In his brief Senator Thomas admits 
that they could get relief from the courts. But they prefer 
to come to Congress und ask Congress to legislatively con- 
strue the Pittman Act contrary to the construction given by 
those in authority, to wit, the Secretary of the Treasury, as 
advised by the Comptroller General. It is a most extraordi- 
nary proposition, as it seems to me. 

Now, on page 32 of Senator Thomas's brief, he says this: 


To the query why those aggrieved have not invoked the courts for 
relief, there are two answers. ‘The first is that the remedy, though 
plain, is tedious, dilatory, and very expensive, and the second is that 
the remedy is not exclusive, 


In other words, the silver interests feel they do not have to 
go to the courts. They constitute a favored class, and there- 
fore they come to Congress and ask Congress to coustrue the 
Pittman Act by legislation in accordance with their legal con- 
tention and force the Secretary of the Treasury to carry out 
their construction of it. 

In the lust Congress, when the bill was reported from the 
Senate committee unanimously, in the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House, while there was one member who 
objected to a part of the bill, there were only two members 
who objected to it in its entirety, and those two members, one 
a Republican and the other a Democrat, were instrumental in 
securing the refusal on the part of the Speaker to recognize 
the bill when it came up under suspension of the rules for pas- 
sage in the House. Why, gentlemen of the committee, there is 
not a Member of this House who has not a bili before the 
Claims Committee or the War Claims Committee introduced 
by him in which there is not more merit than there is in this; 
not a Member of the House. There is no criticism of the Com- 
mittee on Claims or the Committee on War Claims. They have 
to consider bills in the order of their relative merits. But I 
doubt very much if a single measure has been introduced 
into this House and been referred to one of those committees 
that has not more genuine merit in it than this proposed legis- 
lation. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. 
please, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
nized for two minutes more. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Now as a part of my remarks I 
am going to insert at their conclusion a letter from the Comp- 
troller General to the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, 
dated Noyember 29, 1922; a letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to Senator PITTMAN, dated September 4, 1923. and a letter 
from Mr. Mellon to Senator McLEAN, who was at that time 
chairman. of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 
dated April 17, 1924, each ef which hold this legislation to be 
unjustifiable, and the minority report of the Senate committee, 
containing the statement before the Senate committee of Under- 
secretary of the Treasury Garrard B. Winston. [Applausc.] 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, November 29, 1922. 
The honorable the SECRETARY or THE TREASURY. 

Sir: I haye your letter of November 2, 1922, requesting decision ag 
to whether you nre authorized to revoke certain allocations of silyer 
made pursuant to the terms of the act of April 23, 1918 (40 Stat. 
535) for subsidiary silver coinage. 

The act of April 23, 1918 (40 Stat. 535), generally known as the 
Pittman Act, is entitled “An act to conserve the gold supply of the 
United States; to permit the settlement in silver of trade balances ad- 
verse to the United States; to provide silver for subsidiary colnage 
and for commercial use; to assist foreign coyeinments at war with the 
enemies of the United States; and for the above purposes to stabilize 
the price and encourage the production of silver.” 

Section 1 of the act, among other things, authorized the Secretary 
of the Treasury from time to time to melt or break up and sell as 
bullion, at prices not less than $1 per ounce of silver 1,000 fine, not 
in excess of 350,000,000 standard silver dollars then or thereafter 
held in the Treasury of the United States. 

Section 2 of the act proyided, among other things, upon every such 
sale of bullion from time to time, that the Secretary of the Treasury 


The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
I will ask for two more minutes, 


I yield to the gentleman two 
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direct the Director of the Mint to purchase in the United States, of 
the product of mines situated in the United States and of reduction 
works so located, an amount of silver equal to 371.25. grains of pure 
silver in respect to every standard silver dollar as melted or broken 
‘up and sold as bullion, such purchases to be made at the fixed price 
of $1 per ounce of silver 1,000 fine, 

Section à of the act provided, among other things, that the alloca- 
tion of any silver to the Director of the Mint for subsidinry coinage 
sliall, for the purposes of the net, be regarded as a sale or resale. 

Section 4 of the act provided on appropriation to reimburse the 
Treasurer of the United States for the difference between the nominal 
or face value of all standard silver dollars so melted or broken up 
and the value of the silver bullion, at $1 per ounce of silver 1,000 
fine, resulting from the melting or breaking up of such standard 
silver dollars, 

In the submission it is stated that an allocation was made on 
September 7, 1918, for subsidiary coinage, of the silver bullion to be 
obtained from melting 1,000,000 standard silver dollars. The 1,000,000 
Standard silver dollars thus allocated produced 772,097.89 fine ounces 
of silver, The subsidiary silver account was charged therefor at the 
rate of $1 per fine ounce, total $772,997.89, and the loss occasioned 
by the transaction, the difference between the nominal or face value 
of the 1,000,000 standard silver dollars and the sale price of the ounces 
of fine silver produced therefrom, $227,002.11, was accounted for as 
un expenditure chargeable under the appropriation contained in sec- 
tion 4 of the act. 

On November 28, 1919, an allocation was made of 10,000,000 stand- 
ard silver dollars (these were coins Which had not been in circu- 
ation), and on November 6, 1920, an allocation was made of 111,168 
standard silver dollars (these were old coins which had been in cir- 
culation). Both allocations were made on the basis of $1.29+ per 
fine ounce, or the equivalent of the nominal or face value of the 
dollar. In melting or breaking up the 10,000,000 uncirculated stand- 
ard silver dollars the legal weight in fine ounces was produced; but 
zu melting or breaking up the 111,168 standard silver dollars, which 
had been in elrenlatlon, the legal welght in fine ounces was not pro- 
duced, there being a loss of 3,624.26 fine ounces, which loss was 
attributed to abrasion of the coins due to their circulation. The net 
fine ounces of silver thus produced were charged to the subsidiary 
silver account, but the value charged was on the basis of the legal 
weight of the standard silver dollar at the rate of $1.29+ per fine 
ounce, 

This constituted an overcharge of the value of 3,624.26 fine ounces, 
at $1.29 plus per fine ounce, total $4,085.01, against the subsidiary 
silver account. To adjust this matter the Treasury Department diyl- 
rion will state a settlement charging the loss of $4,655.91, resulting 
from abrasion, under the appropriation contained in section 4 of the 
act, and crediting a like amount to the subsidiary silver account, 
the necessiry details, etc., for making the transfer to be furnished by 
the Treasury Department. 

An allocation for subsidiary coinage of 6,000,000 fine ounces of 
silver, at $1 per fine ounce, was made pursuant to letters of the 
Assistant Seeretury of the Trensury of October 18 and December 18, 
1920, Pursuant thereto 3.488,246.39 fine ounces and $3,458,246.39 
were actually charged to the standard silver account, and the balance, 
2,541,753.61 fine ounces and $2,541,753.61, was held temporarily in 
abeyance; that is, the balance was not actually charged out of the 
standard silver dollar bullion account. On February 11, 1922, the 
balance of this allocation, 2,541,753.61 ounces and $2,541,752.61, not 
actually charged to the subsidiary silver account, together with 
1,800,000 fine ounces and $1,800,000 actually charged to the subsidiary 
silver account, were revoked. Pursuant thereto 1,800,000 fine ounces 
and $1,800,000 were credited to the subsidiary silver account, and a 
like amount in fine ounces and dollars was charged to the standard 
Silver dollar bulllon account. 
`- The following is a statement of the allocations, etc.: 


Standard | Not ounces 


Date of allocation silver of bullion Fine ounces Value 
dollars produced charged 
Allocated allocated 
hse Li fe 1890050 toe 772, 9097. 80 $772, 997, 89 
Ov, 28, „ Ia a 
Nov. 6, 1920 111, 168 |L 5 7, 816, 732. 24 | 10, 111, 168. 00 
abn he |" | Pee bea eee! 1, COS, 246. 39 1, 658, 246.39 | 1, 658,246, 30 


M T be bccn nach corset men „ 12, 542, 412. 28 
Loss rosulting 
from melting or 
breaking up, to 
Dehne . use 4, 688. 91 
EA Ana EEEE | PeR 10, 247, 976. 22 | 12, 537, 726. 37 


The precise questions of the submission are (1) whether you are 
authorized to revoke the remaining balance of all allocations, 10,247,- 
976,52 flog ounces; if so (2), what amount is properly for credit to the 
subsidiary silver account; and (3) whether, if the revocation of the 
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balance is authorized, there is authority of law for recotning the bullion 
thus transferred to the standard silver dollar bullion account. The 
matters will be considered in the order stated: 

(1) From information recelved from the office of the Director of 
the Mint, the subsidiary silver account shows a balanee of 12,944,786 
fine ounces of silver on band, and in the submission you state: 

“In these circumstances to carry over 10,000,000 fine ounces of 
silver bullion in the subsidiary silver account means the carrying in 
the general fund of the Treasury of a dead asset which has no value 
for the purpose of making Government payments, with the result that 
the Treasury is obliged to borrow correspondingly larger amounts 
to meet its current requirements at an interest cost ranging from 314 
to 444 per cent. Assuming, for the purposes of Illustration, an average 
interest rate on Government borrowings of about 4 per cent and that 
this amount of silver bullion were held as a dend asset for a period 
of even two years, the result would be a loss to the Government in 
interest charges amounting to about $800,000 for the two-year period. 

In these circumstances, and in order to avoid this loss in its cur- 
rent operations, the Treasury would like, It possible under the law, to 
revoke the allocation of the remaining 10,247,976.52 fine ounces of 
silver and restore this amount of silyer bullion to the standard silver 
dollar account. The effect of this action would be to permit the 
Treasury to proceed with the coinage of this amount of silver bul- 
lion into standard silver dollars, against which silver certificates 
could be issued and paid out in the ordinary course of Government 
payments .“ 

Section 2 of the act provides: d 


“+ Suech silver so purchased may be resold for any of the 
purposes hereinifter specified in section three of this act, under rules 
and regulations to be established by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and any excess of such silver so purchased over and above the re- 
quirements for such purposes, shall be coined into standard silver 
dollars held for the purpose of such coinage, and sliver certificates 
shall be issued to the amount of such coinage. The net amount of 
silver so purchased, after making allowance for all resales, shall not 
exceed at any one time the, amount needed to coin an aggregate num- 
ber of standard silver dollars equal to the aggregate number of standard 
silver dollars theretofore melted or broken up and sold as bullion 
under the provisions of this act, but such purchases of silver shall 
continue until the net amount of silver so purchased, after making 
allowance for all resales, shall be sufficient to coin therefrom an aggre- 
gate number of standard silver dollars equal to the aggregate number 
of standard silver dollars theretofore so melted or broken up and sold 
as bullion.” 

Nothing appears why the balance of the allocations may not be 
revoked if the silver allocated for subsidiary colnage fs not now needed 
for that purpose. The revocation of the allocations not alone relieves 
agalust the carrying of a dead asset but reduces the quota of silver 
to be purchased under the act from the domestic producers, etc., the 
act providing that the necessary purchases to reinstate the amount 
sold to be made at the rate of $1 per fine ounce, a Agure approximately 
50 per cent higher than the present nrarket price. 

(2) The cost value of the reported balance of 12,944,786 fine ounces. 
of silver now in the subsidiary silver acconnt is given as $11,994,224. 
This cost value, after the credit thereto of the unrount of $4,685.91, 
loss due to abrasion, ig $11,094,224 less $4,085.91, or $11,989,538.09. 
The present balance reflects an average fine-ounce value somewhat less 
than the fine-ounce value at which the several allocations were made, 
hence it will be impracticable in revoking the allocations to transfer 
back to the dollar account the same value transferred therefrom to the 
subsidlary-silver account. ‘The present average fine-ounce value re- 
sulted from’ the acquisition of silver at varying prices and the charg- 
Ing out of such of the silver as was used in subsidiary coinage at the 
average cost per fine ounce. The transfer pursuant to the revocation 
of the allocations of 10,247,976.52 fine ounces of silver may be mada 
by crediting the subsidiary-silver account with that many fine ounces 
at the rate of $1 per fine ounce, thus leaving in the account a balance 
of 2,696,810 fine ounces, with a value of $1,741,562.09, equal to an 
average fine-ounce rate of approximately the present market value. 

(3) The matter of coining into standard silver dollars of such of 
the bullion purchased under the act and of bullion produced by melting 
or breaking up standard silver dollars, which was allocated and charged 
to the subsidiary silver account am which allocations are authorized 
to be revoked and recharged to the standard silver-dollar bulllon 
account, is for administrative consideration. There sppeurs sufficient 
authority therefor under the act, if you conclude that this be done. 

Respectfully, 
J. R. McCann, Comptroller General. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL or tus UNITED Srates, 
Washington, September 4, 1923. 
Hon. Key PITTMAN, 
Vice Chairman of the Senate Commiitce of Gold and Silver Inquiry, 
United States Senate. 
My Dran Senator: 1 have your letter of July 17, 1923, requesting 
reconsideration of decision of November 29, 1922, which involved (1), 
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whether the Sccretary of the Treayury was authorized to revoke the 
remaining balance, 10,247,976.52 fine ounces of silver allocated under 
the act of April 23, 1918, Fortieth Statutes, 585; if so (2) what amount 
was properly for credit to the subsidlary silver account; and (3) 
whether, if the revocation of the balance was authorized, there was 
authority of law for recoining the bullion thus transferred to the 
standard silver-dollar bullion account. 

It appears from the papers transmitted that there exists a disagree- 
ment between the Senate commission of which you are vice chairman 
and the Treasury Department as to whether the latter lawfully admin- 
ixtered the act of April 23. 1918, Fortieth Statutes, 535, there appearing 
lack of agreement as to certain facts and conflicting opinions as to the 
¿atent ef certain provisions of the legislation. I have examined all of 
the material submitted most carefully, but see no good end to be 
served by attempting a determination of which is right and which 
wrong as to the disputed facts, there being no duty in this office to 
require the Secretary of the Treasury to effect purchases of silver 
under the act cited, even if I should conclude from the facts and the 
law that such purchases should be made. 

The prime matter for the consideration of this office upen the sub- 
mission made by the Secretary of the Treasury was the amount to 
he eredited to, and the manner of crediting, the subsidiary silver 
account, pursuant to the revocation of the allocations, which revoca- 
tions, in part, had been accomplished prior to the submission of the 
matters to this office for consideration. In this connection sce that 
part of the decision wherein it was suid, “On February 11, 1922, the 
balance gf this allocation, 2,541,753.61 ounces, and $2,541,753.61, 
not actually charged to the subsidiary silver account, together with 
1,800,000 fine ounces and $1,800,000 actually charged to the sub- 
sidiary silver account, were revoked.” 

The submission also requested decision, as above pointed out, 
whether the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to revoke alloca- 
tions made under the act of April 23, 1918, for subsidiary coinage, 
and it was held that “nothing appears why the balance of the alloca- 
tions may not he revoked if the silver allocated for subsidiary coin- 
age is not now necded for that purpose.” While, in the form sul- 
mitted the question was net one for primary determination by this 
office, inasmuch, however, as the substance of the question if sub- 
mitted in different form and contemplating an expenditure of public 
fonds might properly have required decision, it was thought proper 
in view thereof and its relation to the other matters submitted, to 
disregard the form and express the views of this office thereon. 

This office acted upon the understanding that the so-called Pittman 
silver nlloented had, in large part at least, actually been made into 
subsidiary coins, but also with the understanding that such allocations 
and the use of such allocated silver for subsidiary coins was not 
made necessary by a shortage of silver otherwise available for sub- 
sidiary coinage, but because of the more ready adaptability and 
ayallability to subsidiary coinage of the allocated silver than the 
mint stock of silver, which, as a whole, was ample and otherwise 
available for subsidiary coinage. 

To state the matter in a different way, it was clearly made to 
appesr to this office, and it is not understood now to he questioned, 
that the allocations of so-called Pittman silver, though such silver 
was largely used for subsidiary coins, were unnecessary except from 
the standpoint of convenience; the mint stock of silver as a whole, 
otherwise available for subsidiary coinage, at all times being more 
than ample to meet the current needs for subsidiary coinage. In 
this connection the submission forming the basis of the decision of 
November 29, 1922, read in part: 

“ue è » It further appears that the allocations of silver for 
subsidiary coinage under the act were made in part, to make up 
shortages at the individual coinage mints, rather than for the mint 
service as a whole, and in part to supply refined silver Immediately 
available for coinage, where the silver already on hand was unre- 
fincd. To this extent, therefore, it may be said that the allocations 
under the act were made in order to adjust the subsidiary coinage 
accounts of the several mints, rather than to meet a deficiency in 
the mint service as a whole.” 

Much of what is urged as mandatory as to purchases of silver 
upon allocation of silver dollars for subsidiary coinage is in connec- 
tion with the provision in the act of 1918 that such allocation shall 
be regarded as a sale or resale for the purposes of the act, it being 
also provided in the act that upon every sale of bullion the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall immediately direct the Director of the Mint 
to purchase silver equal to a certain number of grains pure silver in 
respect of every stamped silver dollar melted or broken up and sold as 
bullion. 

It is a reasonable interpretation of the provision that an allocation 
of dollars for subsidiary coinage should be regarded as a sale was to 
give an authority for purchase as to which authority there might 
otherwise be doubt, it belug a transaction within the department and 
not clearly within the sales provision of the act, and thus the author- 
ity be permissive rather than mandatory to make purchases on account 
of such transactions, At least taking it In connection with the show- 
ing that there was at all times and exclusive of the allocations a 
sulliciency of silver in the subsidiary coin stock, the revoking of the 
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allocations so as to permit restoration to the standard silyer-dollar 
stock the silver no longer needed in the subsidiary coin stock to my 
mind does not necessarily suggest conflict with that provision In section 
8, which is clearly mandatory as to a true sale, such as a sale of 
bullion for commercial use. 

Upon the submission of the matter by the Seeretary of the Treasury 
I was, and now am, unable to bring miysclf to belleve this provision 
mandatory so as to require thut all allocations, however ard for what- 
ever purposes made, be treated as irrevocable sales. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. R. Meant, Comptroller General, 


LETTER OF THE SKHCRETARY 


WASHINGTON, April MN, 92$. 

My Dean SENATOR: I have your letter of April 5, 1924, inclusing a 
copy of S. 2917 “ Directing the Secretary of the Treusury to complete 
purchases of silver under the act of April 25, 1918, commonly known 
as the Pittman Act,’ and requesting my views in regurd thereto. 

The bill provides for the purchase of 14,589,730.12 ounees of fine 
silver, representing certain allocations made under the provisions of 
the act approved April 23, 1918 (not April 25, 1918, as stated in tne 
bill) which allocations were subsequently revoked. This Dill is tne 
outgrowth of an effort on the part of cerfain silver interests to reopen 
administrative transactions which have-been completed under the terms 
of the Pittman Act, and thus force the purchase of additional sliver 
at $1 an ounce for which there was and is no need. The question 
was raised that the Treasury was without authority to revoke alloca- 
tions made and must therefore purchase silver In the market. 

Under the provisions of the so-called Pittman Act, the Secretary of 
the Treasury was given authority to allocate for subsidiary coinage 
silver obtained from the breaking tp and melting of standard silver 
dollars or from bullion purchased under the act at $1 per ounce. 
The 14,589,720.13 ounces mentioned in the bill were alloented in accord- 
ance with this authority. It is necessary, however, in censidering the 
question Involved to treat the amount in two parts, 4,341,753.61 ounces 
and 10,247,976.52 ounces, 

The 4,341,754.61 ounces of silver represented a part of an aloca- 
tion of 6,060,000 ounces of silver for subsidiary coinage which had 
been authorized out of silver bullion purchased under the act, but 
which had not in fact ever been used for subsidiary coinage and much 
of which had never even been transferred on the hooks from the 
Pittman silver bullion account to the subsidiary silver bullion 
account. Section 2 of the act of April 23, 1818, provides, as 
to silyer purchased under the act, that “any excess of such silver 
so purchased over and above the requirements,” the purposes speci- 
fied in section 3 of the net, “shall be coined Into standard silver 
dollars or held for the purpose of such coinage.” As it had become 
evident that the amount in question, 4,341,753.61 ounces, was not 
needed for subsidiary coinage, being “excess of such silver so pur- 
chased and above the requirements for such purpose,” it was clearly 
within the authority of the act and proper to declare this amount 
excess silver and put it into the Pittman silver bullion account, thus 
making it available for recoinuge of standard silver dollars under the 
act. Such action was taken. 

The 10,247,976.52 ounces of silver represented the remaining 1,658,- 
246.39 ounces of the 6,000,000 ounces given sbove and 8,589,720.13 
ounces resulting from the melting of standard silver dollars, and the 
question of the authority to revoke this allocation, since it raised 
questions both of law and accounting, was presented to the Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States for consideration. 

The Comptroller General gaye his decision in the matter under date 
of November 29, 1922, and a copy is Incloswd for your reference. This 
decision held that the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized, as a 
matter of law, to revoke allocations of silver amounting to 10,247,- 
976.52 fine ounces and to retire the amount to the standard silver- - 
dollar account, thus making it available for recoinage. 

Under the laws governing the executive departments the Comptroller 
General's decision ix conclusive and binding upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The questions of law and accounting having thus been dis- 
posed of, the Treasury preceeded forthwith to revoke the allocations of 
silver for subsidiary coinage covered by the decision, amounting in the 
aggregate to 10,247,976.52 fine ounces, and instructions accordingly 
were given to the Director of the Mint. 

The vice chairman of the committee on gold and silver inquiry subse- 
quently took up with the Comptroller General the question of his deci- 
sion of November 29, 1922, and under date of September 4, 1923, the 
Comptroller General In a letter to the vice chairman reviewed bis deci- 
sion of November 29, 1922, and reaffirmed such decision. A copy of 
this letter is attached hereto. The Treasury Department haying com- 
pleted these transactions in accordance with the provisions of the 
Pittman Act and the opinion of the Comptroller General in rogard 
thereto, the matter was considered closed, The questions of law and 
accounting have been disposed of, and accordingly there is no basis 
upon which the matter should be reopened. 

Moreover, the action taken by the Treasury resulted in a saving to 
the people of the United States of over $5,000,000, representing in part 
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the saving realized through not having to purchase over 14,500,000 
ounces of silver at a price averaging about 30 cents an ounce over the 
regular market price, and in part a saving of interest resulting from 
milking available for immediate coinage into standard silver dollars 
bullion which would otherwise be kept as a dead asset in the sub- 
sidiary silver-bullion account until such Jater time as further silver 
might be needed for subsidiury coinage. 

Since the market price of silver is now approximately 64 cents an 
ounce it would mean in buying silver at $1 an ounce should the bill 
become a law, a bonus of over 50 per cent, or a gift of about $5,000,000 
of the public funds to the producers of silver, and would throw upon 
the Preusury of the United States the burden of carrying at an arti- 
ficial price over 14,500,000 ounces of silver not now needed for any 
purpose, 

1 am therefore opposed to the bill and can find no legal or equitable 
reason for its passage. * 

Very truly yours, 
ANDREW W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


[Senate Report No. 204, part 2, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session] 


PROovosey COMPULSORY PURCHASE OF ADDITIONAL SILVER BY THR 
"TREASURY 


Mr. Guass, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, submitted 
the following minority report to accompany S. 756: 

The real purpose of the legislation known as the Pittman Act of 
April 23, 1918, as may be seen by an examination of the discussion in 
Congress, was to avert a financial crash in India, which, it was thought, 
would retard if not actually break down our line of communications 
and supply on the eastern front in the World War. The Government 
of Great Britain, through Lord Reading at Washington, had made 
represeutitions to this effeet; and it was proposed as a certain pre- 
ventive of the disaster to sell to Great Britain the silver held by the 
United States Treasury against outstanding silver certificates, 

After the crisis should be over, the Treasury was authorized to 
repurchase and recoin Into silver dollars an amount of silver equal to 
that sold, and at a fixed price of $1 per ounce, 

Incidentally some anxiety seemed to be experienced by the silver- 
producing interests of the United States that the melting up and sale 
to Great Britain for the purposes indicated of the 350,000,000 silver 
dollars held in the Treasury against outstanding silver certificates 
(this being the only Instantly nvatlable supply of silver in the world), 
might result in serlously curtailing the volume of silver currency in 
the United States. To Insure against any such consequences and to 
guarantee a return price for silver equal to the figures at which the 
Treasury silver was to be sold to Great Britain certain precautionary 
provisions were embodied in the act at the instance of Senators repre- 
senting silver-producing States, The Seeretary of the Treasury, sup- 
ported by the legal opinion of the Comptroller General, claims that 
the Treasury bas complied with the real intent of the Pittman Act 
by restoring all the silver thus sold at the fixed price, and to this the 
minority of the committee agrees. 

Far from being in any respect injured by the policy pursued by the 
Treasury in execution of the Pittman Act, the silver producers have 
received a total bonus from the Treasury of approximately $58.- 
169,950, representing the difference between the world market price of 
silver at the time of purchase by the Treasury and the $1 per ounce 
which the Treasury was required by the Pittman Act to pay. The 
Secretary of the Treasury gives it as his considered opinion that the 
passage of S. 756 would simply amount to “a gift of $5,000,000 
additional to the silver producers.“ It would also compel the 'Treas- 
ury to purchase more than 14,000,000 ounces of silver for which the 
Government has no need whatsoever. It would end up with com- 
pelling the Trensury to coin between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000 more 
silyer dollars than the Treasury had when the original Pittman Act 
was passed. The passage of S. 756 would make Congress declare 
in effect that the Secretary of the Treasury has not properly con- 
strued or executed the plain purposes of the Pittman Act, which 
would be a sbarp contradiction of the view held by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Comptroller General of the United States. 
It is the contention of the minority that if the Treasury has not 
properly interpreted and executed the terms of the Pittman Act any 
interest aggrieved or supposed to be affected by such interpretation 
should appeal to the courts and not ask Congress to decree, at an 
expense of $5,000,000 to the American taxpayers, that such is the 
fact. 

This case can not, perhaps, be more strikingly stated from the view- 
point of the minority than is done in the appended brief prepared 
by the Undersecretary of the Treasury. 

CARTER GLASS, 

L. D. Tyson, 

Sam G. BRATTON. 
II. D. STEPHENS. 
EARLE B. MAYFIBLD. 
E. I. EDWARDS. 
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STATEMENT BY GARRARD B. WINSTON, UNDERSECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


The prime purpose of the act of April 23, 1918, known as the Pitt- 
man Act, was to aid in conducting the World War by releasing silver 
dollars for use in relieving the currency crisis in British India. ‘The 
situation in India was very acute. The natives of India would not 
accept paper rupees, demanded silver, and through enemy propaganda 
a situation was brought about whereby if Great Britain could not fur- 
nish silver money, the Indian situation would have reached a stage 
which would have imperiled the allied cause. Silver was not available 
The only silver that could be used was dollar 
silver of the United States. It was to mect this crisis that the act was 
passed, The act was not ‘intended as a bonus to silver producers, or 
to Increase the number of silver dollars in the Treasury. 

Since 1904 the Treasury had ceased to coin silver dollars. There 
were ut the time the Pittman Act was passed two silver accounts in 
the Treasury: (1) The silver dollars, and (2) silver bullion in the 
subsidiary silver account for coining hulyes, quarters, and dimes. New 
subsidiary coinage was made every year to meet the demands, and to 
supply the subsidiary coin account silver bullion was purchased after 
the solicitation of bids or at the market price where it was received by 
the assay offices mixed with any gold bullion, which under the law the 
Treasury was compelled to purchase, The melting down of silver dol- 
lars, therefore, and sale of the bullion to England for India would 
presumably deprive the silver producers of this country of themselves 
selling silver, and likewise the melting down of silver dollars and use 
of the silver bullion for silver coinage would mean that the Treasury 
was not in the market to buy the silver bullion for subsidiary coinage. 
The act accordingly provided that the Treasury should repurchase at 
$1 an ounce the amount of silver necessary to recoin the silver dollars 
melted down and also to the extent that silver dollars were melted 
down and used for subsidiary coinage. 

The pending bill is new legislation. It proposes to compel the 
Treasury to purchase 14,589,730,13 ounces of silver at $1 an ounce 
when the present price of silver is about 68 cents [661% cents Febru- 
ary 24, 1926] an ounce. This means the payment to the silver pro- 
ducers of a bonus of about $5,000,000. The excuse for the bill is that 
it construes the legal effect of the Pittman Act. If the proponents of 
the legislation have technical rights under the Pittman Act, they can 
secure them in the usual way, through the courts. When it comes to 
new legislation, however, the substance, and not the technical position, 
should be considered, Has the real purpose of the act been accom- 
plished? 


Under the Pittman Act 270,232,722 silver dollars, amounting to 
209,008,120 ounces of silver, were melted down, 200,418,390 onnees 
were sold to the British, and 8,589,730.13 ounces turned into the sub- 
Sidiary silver account, as hereafter explained, and used for subsidiary 
Silver, making a total of 209,008,120 ounces of silver. The Treasury 
has subsequently purchased from American silver producers at $1 an 
ounce 200,586,035 onnees, and there has been returned in kind from the 
subsidiary silver account 8,589,730.13 ounces, making a total of 209,- 
175,765 ounces. When the remifiting of silver dollars is completed 
there will be the same number of silver dollars in existence as prior to 
the enactment of the Pittman Act. The silver dollar situation is there- 
fore restored, as was contemplated by the act. On a purely technical 
argument the pending bill proposes to require the purchase of 4.589. 
730.13 ounces of silver at $1 an ounce on account of a certain book 
transaction within the Treasury. Of the number of ounces required to 
be repurchased under the bill, 1,800,000 ounces were transferred from 
the Pittman silver account to the subsidiary silver account, with the 
intention later of using this silver to make subsidiary coinage. LUcfore 
it was used, however, the transfer on the beoks was reversed and the 
silver was used, as originally intended, for coining silver dollars. As to 
2,541,753.61 ounces, the intention was expressed to make the allocation 
for subsidiary silver, but before it was even transferred on the books 
the Intention was reversed and this silver was used to make silver dol- 
lars. As to 4,341,753.61 ounces of silver, therefore, there is no claim 
that it was ever finally diverted from recoining silver dollars, but the 
proponents of the bill rely solely on a mere intention to use for a par- 
ticular purpose which was reenlled before the use was made. 

With respect to the remaining 10,247,976.52 ounces of the Amount 
referred to in the bill, the facts are these: The Treasury has several 
mints and assay officers, all of which, of course, are a part of the 
Treasury and under the Director of the Mint, Silver bullion is received 
at the assay offices or mints, but the coinage is done only at the mints. 
At the time of the use of the ten million and odd ounces of Littman 
silver for subsidiary colnage there was at all times on band in the 
subsidiary account, exclusive of the Pittman silver allocated, over 
12,000,000 ounces. This silver bulllon in the subsidiary silver account 
was, however, not conveniently located to the mint where it was 
desired to make the subsidiary coinage, or the subsidiary silver bullion 
was not in refined form, and there would be delay in obtaining refined 
bullion for subsidiary coinage. The Treasury therefore, in effect, bor- 
rowed about 10,000,000 ounces from the Pittman silver account, used 
this for subsidiary coinage, and repaid it by returning to the Pittman 
silver account 10,000,000 ounces of silver bullion which were in tbe 
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stibsidiary silyer acconnt at the time the Pittmen silver was borrowed. 
Ko fur as the Treasury was concerned, this borrowing saved the Treas- 
ury the expense of transporting the subsidiary silver from the assay 
offices and mints where it was then located to the mint where the 
subsidiuey colnuge was being done aud the delay of refining the sub- 
sidiury coinage bullion. If the Treasury had been willing to incur this 
expouse and stand this delay, not a single additional ounce of silver 
vader any construction would have been purchased from the silver 
producers., The action of the Treasury in this regard, therefore, could 
in no Way affect the substance of the silver producers’ rights under 
the Pittman Act. 

The bill in committee did not specify what use should be made of 
the 14,589,730.13 ounces to be repurchased at $1 un punce, and the 
Treasury is uncertain to what purpose it should be devoted in the 
event the bill becomes law. If it is to be made into silver dollars, 
then we will have the peculiar situation that instead of the ‘silver- 
dollar situation as it existed at the time of the Pittman Act being 
restored, we will find ourselves with something lke -49,000,000 more 
silver dollars than we started with. If the silver purchased at $1 an 
ounce is to go into the subsidlary silver account, then we will carry 
silver which cost us $£5,000,000 in a dead account until the require- 
ments for coinage exhaust the subsidiary silver now in the Treasury 
anil use up the silver bulllon to be purchased at $1 an ounce. 

As to the teclmical features of the Pittman Act, which it is stated 
justify tho passage of the pending bill, it is suficient to state that, in 
the opinion of the Treasury, and of the Comptroller General of the 
Unitedi States, with full knowledge of the facts, the action of the 
Treasury was justified under the law. If these legal opimions are 
wrong, then the proponents ef the bill should go to court. A bonus 
of $5,000,000 to the silver producers for the acquisition by the Treas- 
ury of wholly unnecessary silver should not be compelled by Congress. 
As a matter of fact, if the Pittman Act had not provided for the re- 
yurchase of silver, no harm wonld bave been done to the American 
silver producer, ‘The emergeucy in India was purely a war emergency 
aud had to be settled at once, if at all. Unless the American silver 
dollurs had been available, no silver could have been found in the 
world to accomplish the purpose desired by Great Brituln, because the 
producers in this country did not bave the silver and it was not avail- 
able anywhere eise in the world. Melting down the silver dollars, 
therefore, did not hart the American silver producer. The require- 
mont. however, that we repurchase silver at 81 an ounce has been of 
immense benefit to the Amerlenn silver producer, Of course, the 
Treasury was able to purchase no silver at $1 an ounce when the 
market price was over that figure, but the silver producer took the 
Worbis market, It was ouly when the price of silver dropped below 
$i un ounce that the American silver producer tondered silver to tho 
Treasury. This was in May, 1920, two years after the passage of the 
Tittman Act. In acquiring the silver which the Treasury has pur- 
chased in compliance with the Pittman Act, the Treasury has paid a 
total bonus to the American silver producers of approximately $58,- 
160,950, representing the differcnce tatween the world market price of 
silver at the time of the purchases and $1 an ounce. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mke committee informaily rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, a message in writing from the President 
of the United States was communicated to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, who also in- 
formed the House that the President had approved and signed 
bills of the following titles: 

On March 22: 

H.R. 8316. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State highway dopartment of the State of Alabama to construet 
a bridge across the Coosa River near Wetumpka, [lmore 
County, Alu.; 

II. R. 8382. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
l highway department of the State of Alabama to construct a 
bridge across the Tombigbee River near Aliceville, on the 
Guinesville-Aliceville road in Piekens County, Ala. ; 

II. R. 8386. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Alabama to construct a 
bridge across Elk River, on the Athens-Florence road between 
Lauderdale and Jimestone Counties, Ala.; 

H. R. 8388. An act grauting the consent of Congress to the 
higu way department of the State of Alabama to construct 
a bridge across the Tennessee River near Scottsboro, on the 
Scultshoro-Fort Payne road in Juckson County, Alu.; 

H. R. 8389. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Alabama to construct a 
bridge across the Tennessee River near Whitesburg Ferry, on 
Huntsville-Lacey Springs road between Madison and Morgan 
Connties, Ala. ; 

II. R. 8390. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Alabama to construct a 
bridge across the Tombigbee River near Jackson, ou the Jack- 
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cae road between Washington and Clarke Counties, 
Ua.; 

II. R. 8391. An net granting the consent of Congress to tlie 
highway department of the State of Alibama to construct a 
bridge across the Tombigbee River, on the Butler-Linden road 
between the counties of Choctaw und Marengo, Ala.; 

II. R. 8463. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
construction of a ‘bridge across the Red River ut or near 
Monda, La,; 

II. R. 8311. An act granting the consent of Congress to tho 
highway department of the State of Alabama to construct a 
bridge across the Tonibigbee River near Gainesville, on the 
Woo ee road between Sumter and Green Counties, 
Aula, 5 

H. R. 8521. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Alabama to construct a 
bridge across the Coosa River near Childersburg, on the 
Childersburg-Birmingham road between Shelby and Talladega 
Counties, Ala.; 

II. R. 8822. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Alabama to construct a 
bridge across the Coosa River near Fayetteville, on the Colum- 
N road between Shelby and Talladega Counties, 


II. R. 8524. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Alabama to reconstruct a 
bridge across Pea River near Samson, on the Opp-Samson 
road in Geneya County, Ala.; 

II. R. 8525. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Alabama to reconstruct a 
bridge across Pea River near Geneva, on the Geneva-Florida 
read in Geneva County, Ala. ; 

H. R. 8526. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Alabama to construct a 
bridge across the Choctawhatchee River, on the Wicksburg- 
Daleville road between Dale and Houston Counties, Ala. ; 

II. R. 8327. An act granting the consent of Congress to tho 
highway department of the State of Alabama to construct a 
bridge across Pea River at Elba, Coffee County, Ala.; 

II. R. 8828. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Alabama to construct a 
bridge across the Coosa River, on the Clanton-Rockford road 
between Chilton and Coosa Counties, Ala. ; 

H. R. 8536. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Alabama to construct a 
bridge across Tennessee River near Guntersville, on the Gun- 
tersville-Huntsyille road in Marshall County, Ala. ; 

II. R. 8537. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Alabama to construct a 
bridge across the Coosa River near Pell City, on the Pell City- 
Anniston road between St. Clair and Calhoun Counties, Ala.; 
and 

II. R. 9095. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
coinpleting the construction of a bridge across the St. Francis 
River near Cody, Ark. 

On March 22, 1926: 

H. R. 8890, An act granting certain lands to the city of 
Sparks, Ney., for a dumping ground for garbage and other 
municipal purposes. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield one min- 
ute to the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Gipson]. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Vermont is recog- 
nized for one minute. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Rrcorp some remarks of my own in regard to 
adjournment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Vermont asks unan- 
imous consent to insert in the Recoxp some remarks of his 
own on the subject indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, the newspapers inform us that 
the leaders of the majority of the House are making plans for 
an early adjournment of the session. This decision should 
meet with general approyal. 

This House will have passed by the Ist day of April as 
much real necessary legislation as has been passed by any 
House, in the same working period, in peace time, during tho 
last 50 years. The minority party is entitled to its full measure 
of credit because there has been a spirit of cooperation mani- 
fested, and in only a few iustances have party lines been drawn 
on important votes. 
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Let us examine the record of accomplishment. We have re- 
lieved the tax burdens of the people by over $350,000,000; rati- 
fied the debt settlements, troublesome legacies of the World 
War; passed all the appropriation bills except the one on which 
we are now working; the public buildings bill; a cooperative 
marketing bill which promises material help to modern agri- 
culture; the banking measure to help national banks and im- 
prove banking facilities; the railroad labor bill which points 
the way to settlement of labor disputes and to industrial peace 
in the future; the radio legislation, and many other measures 
of great importance, 

The modern tendency is to enact too many laws. People 
too generally are deluded by the belief that all that is neces- 
sary to cure an evil is to pass a law. The condition that con- 
fronts this Congress is illuminating. So far over 14,000 bills 
have been brought into the Senate and the House, and several 
thousand more may be added before the session is at an end. 
While only a comparatively few of these will receive even 
slight attention, yet too many may become laws if we continue 
in session into the summer. 

Since the first organization Congress has enacted 50,000 laws, 
Twenty thousand of these are public acts. It would require 
yeurs of time to read und analyze them, and the various in- 
terpretitions set forth in court decisions. No one pretends to 
know the laws enacted by Congress. 

Then, too, we have 48 State legislatures turning out laws 
by the thousands. In addition we have 16,000 municipalities 
making ordinances and regulations that are laws in their respec- 
tive jurisdictions. That is not all. We haye departments and 
bureaus of the Federal Government and of some State govern- 
ments making regulations that have the force and effect of 
law. As an example take the trattic regulations of the District 
of Columbia, nearly 30 pages of them, few of which anyone 
seenis to know or understand, 

Laws are made in this country on all subjects at the rate 
of more than 50,000 each year. It has been said that we have 
more than a million laws in effect in the United States, the 
various States, and their subdivisions. Recently there was pub- 
lished by the Census Bureau a compendium of tax laws in 
effect. The volume runs into 544 pages and lists over 10,000 
such laws and ordinances. The best-equipped law offices can 
not keep up with the legislative grist and inform clients just 
what the law is in innumerable situations. The net result is 
that we haye more laws than Germany ever had under the 
Kaiser or Russia under the Czar. 

Too many laws bring tyranny, not freedom, Are we going 
on piling them up until a growing contempt for law gets the 
upper hand and we lose that liberty for which our forbears 
struggled and sacrificed, that liberty that has set the differ- 
ence between America and the other nations of the globe? 

Many of the laws that are passed tend to a centralization of 
governmental activities and to the creation of bureaus. Cen- 
tralization is the road that has its ending in a land of autoc- 
racy. We can look back through history at great capital cities 
of all powerful nations, the centers of the labors of bureau- 
erats, until the people rose in revolt and drove them out or 
destroyed the nation. Is America traveling that same road? 
Already our Federal legislative laws run into eight to ten 
thousand pages and our court-made laws into the hundreds 
of volumes. Think of the situation for a moment. Are we 
to justify the truth of the old saying to the effect that the most 
corrupt country is the one having the greatest number of laws? 
Let us take heed of the warning signs. Remember, “ Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

The legislative branches of the Governments, State and Na- 
tional, ure the strong bulwarks of protection for the people. 
They must function as separate departments, and unhampered. 
We must keep them ever watchful of our liberties and not 
allow them to become the instruments of oppression through 
too much legislation. 

Common xense and political judgment, having a proper re- 
gard for the future, should call a halt in wholesale lawmak- 
ing and for a repeal of many obsolete laws. Congress can set 
an example for the whole Nation. We should pass during the 
balance of the session only such further remedial legislation 
as will serve the common good of all and then adjourn. We 
will then merit and receive the supreme commendation, “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant,” and this Congress will rank 
high with any peace-time Congress in the history of the legis- 
lative branch. Not only that, but we will set an example that 
will tend to end unnecessary lawmaking and at the same 
time give assurance to the people that the Congress still is, 
and will always remain, the champion and protector of their 
liberties. 
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Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Pennsylyania [Mr. KELLY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
Within the past few weeks every Member of the House has 
received letters from users of certain classes of the mails 
requesting immediate revision of the present postage rates. 
The contention is made that the present rates are unproductive 
and have driven great quantities of mail from the Postal 
Service. 

Some of these letters give figures which are interesting. 
They are most interesting when least hampered by facts and 
information. Some of the writers make justified claims, and 
it may be valuable if I ean bring the situation down to date 
and give the facts which are available at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, some days ago in another body a resolution 
was enacted requesting certain information from the Post- 
master General, That resolution was as follows: 


Resolved, That the Postmaster General is directed to furnish to tha 
Senate, at the earliest practicable date, a statement showing the postal 
receipts by classes for the period from July 1, 1925, to December 31, 
1925, both inclusive, as compared with such receipts for the correspond- 
ing perlod of the year 1924, together with a statement containing such 
observations as the Postmaster General may be in a position to make 
relative to the effect on the volume of business and revenue received 
of the postal rates now in force. 


Under date of March 12 the Postmaster General replied to the 
resolution, transmitting a statement and tables prepared by 
Joseph Stewart, executive assistant to the Postmaster General, 
That report was as follows: 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT ro THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, February 3, 1926, 


is 


The POSTMASTER GENERAL: 

I band you herewith the results of the inquiry and estimates of the 
amount of postal revenues which will be received for the fiscal year 
1926 as the result of the changes in postage rates and charges made 
by the act of 1925, together with the increase or decrease for the tev- 
eral classes of mail matter and special services, and other data re- 
specting number of pieces, etc. 

A comparison of the amounts which we estimated at the time the 
bill was pending would be received and which were based upon the 
theory that we would retain all the business in the several classes of 
mail matter and special services which we then were carrying, with 
the amounts which we will receive, will indicate jn some measure 
the changes which haye taken place in the service, presumably as the 
result of these changes In postage rates and charges. In this connec- 
tion your attention is called to the following: 


FIRST CLASS S 


The February, 1925, estimate was that we would receive an increase 
of $10,000,000. The estimate for 1926, as shown by accompanying 
table, indicates that we will receive an increase of $354,826. This 
material decrease jndicates the loxs of a large number of the post 
cards, the rate on which was doubled. This is confirmed by data 
shown In the tables to the effect that the number of post cards is 
estimated for the year 1926 as 300,539,550. Our February, 1925, 
estimate of $10,000,000 increase was based on the assumption that 
there were approximately 1,250,000,000 post cards carried during the 
year, which was approximately the same number as postal cards so 
carried. 

SECOND CLASS 


Transient: Our February, 1925, estimate was that we would reecive 
an increase of $1,000,000. The 1926 estimate, shown in the necom- 
panying table, indicates that there is a decrease in revenue for the 
year of $855,001, We not only did not receive the increase, but we lost 
this additional amount of revenue. This Indicates n loss of a large 
amount of transient second class because of the cxcessive rate fixed by 
the act of 1925. 

Pound rite: Our February, 1925, estimate was that we would re- 
ceive an increase of $524,128. Our 1926 estimate, as shown by the 
accompanying table, indicates we will reccive $1,415,013. It is probable 
that this increase over the former estimate may be due to the reuter 
umount of advertising content of the periodicals. 

THIRD CLASS— FOURTH CLASS 

Our February, 1925, estimate was that we would receive an Inerease 
on third class of $48,000,000, 

Our February, 1925, estimate was that we would receive an Increase 
on fourth class of $13,600,000. 

Our 1925 estimate for beth classes combined was $31,600,000. 

It will be observed that the table shows total increase of revennos 
for these classes together as $31,183,868, and that third class at pres- 
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ont represents of fliis amount $22,684,222, and fourth class 88,499,648. 
However, these amounts: do not show the actual increases on account 
of the changes in rates, because the revenue on a certain part of 
fourth class which was transferred to third class by the act of 1925 is 
Involved in them. The estimated incrense in these two classes on 
account of the change in postage rates is as follows: 

From current data it appears that there will be 818,000,000 fourth- 
class parvels handled during the fiscal year 1920. Assuming that 
13,000,000 of these will origimete on rural routes; the remaining 
805,000,009) parcels) will produce service charge revenue amounting 
to $16,100,000, this representing the actual increase in revenue from 
parcels weighing more than 8 ounces and still remaining in the 
fourth class. This is comparable with the original estimate of 
$23,600.900: 

The accompanying table shows the estimated increased revenue 
from fourth-class matter as $8,500,000. This is fourth-class matter 
after the transfer to third-class matter of that portion which was 
affected by tlie net of February 28, 1925, reclassifying the subject 
mutter. The difference between this amount and the total computed 
revenue from the 2cent service charge ($16,100,000), or $7,600,354, 
represents the postage on such former fourth-class matter. 

Onr computation, for the current year as shown in the accompanying 
table Indicates that the total increased revenue from third class for 
the fiscal) yenr 1926 will be $22,684,000, but this; of course, includes 
revenue amounting to 87,000,384 on matter formerly in the fourth 
cluss but transferred: to the third class under the act named. Hence, 
the increase In third-class revenue as a result of the Increase in 
third-class. postage rates is the difference between the $22,684,000 
nul the $7,600,354 (the postage on matter transferred), or 815,083, 
808. Thia is comparable with the original estimate of $18,000,000. 

As a whole, considering these two classes of matter together, the 
amount of additional revenue which will be received for the fiscal 
year 1026 is approximately the amount of revenue which was esti- 
mated for both together. However, it will be noted that there is 
gome falling off in third-class matter and an approximately corre- 
sponding increase in fourth-class matter. 

SPECIAL SERVICES 


Registry: Our February, 1925, estimate was $2,980,000. 
estimate shows a probable increase of $1,544,688. 

This. indicates that we did not hold as registry all our registry 
business, and the difference probably would be found in a transfer of 
some registry matter to the money-order service and for the balance 
n logs to the service of the business on sccount of the increase in rates, 
The loss probably is a result_of the disinclination of the patrous to use 
the registry service to that extent. 

Tosurance: Our February, 1925, estimate was $3,058,147. Our fg- 
ures show estimated Increase for 1926 of $1,274,295. 

As shown in the accompanying table, there is an increase of $1,274,- 
295. This Indicates considerable loss of the insurance business, but 
from data at hand it is apparent that this loss has not occurred on 
those parcels affected by the increase in service rates. 

Colleet on delivery: Our February, 1925, estimate was 51,103,879. 
Our estimate of Increase for 1926 is $1,847,059. ; 

Thia unexpected increase is no doubt due to a shift of some parcels 
that were formerly merely insured. 

Iteturn receipts; We did not make an estimate in February, 1925, on 
this item. There is an unexpected-source of revenue found here. It is 
apparent thut the users of the mails appreciate the facility and are 
Willing to pay the fee for receiving it. Our estimate for 1926 is 
$785,716. 

Special delivery: Our 1925 estimate was that we would reecive an 
increase of $900,000. Our estimate for 1926, as shown on the accom- 
panying table, is $127,979. 

The increase in rate applies only to parcels in excess of 2 pounds. 
We did not have specific figures as to the number of parcels to which 
this would apply. Furthermore, it is possible that some special- 
delivery articles went over to the special-handling class 

Special handling: Our February, 1925, estimate was that we would 
receive $3,000,000, Our 1926 estimate as shown by the tubie is 
$479,197. 

‘here were no data whatever upon which to make an estimate for 
this service, as it did not exist at the time, and necessarily it liad to be 
a mere guess as to bow- far the patrons of the service would use this 
fecility, From the data collected: during this fiscal year it is found 
that but 1 parcel in 427 bears the special-bandling stamp. 

Inquiries: There was no estimate made on this in February, 1925. 
Our estimate for 1926 is $637. 

This item was not covered by the act of 1925 and grows out of an 
order affecting the foreign mails only, This has been in effect only 
since December 1, 1923. 

Money-order service: Our February, 1925, estimate was that we 
would receive $3,582,490. Our estimate for 1926 is $3,768,071. 

This indicates a slight increase, 


Our 1926 


JOSEPH STEWART, 
Executive Assistant, 
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Post Orrron DECARNTMENT, 
Executive ASSISTANT TO Tun POSTMASTER GENERAT, 
Washington, March 11, 1926. 
The POSTMASTER GENERAL: 

Referring further to the table of February 1, 1926, showing the 
results of the Inquiry and estimates of the amount of postal revenues 
which will be received for the fiscal year 1926 as the result of changes 
in postage rates and charges made by the act of 1925, together with 
the increase or decrease for the several classes of mail matter and 
Special services and data respecting the number of pieces on the same 
basis, whether increases or decreases, I have to inform you as follows: 

This table shows a decrease in the number of pieces of third-class 
matter of 458,456,596. Since the preparation of this table we have 
made a further study of the number of pleces of third-class mall 
inatter handled in the terminal railway post offices during the March, 
June, September, and December quarters for the years 1924 and 1925. 
This matter consists largely of the open-envelope third class. It 
appears ftom this study that during the March quarter, 1925, there 
Was an unusual ineroase of this matter handled In the terminals, prob- 
ably for the reason that mailers were anticipating the operation of 
the new law, which became effective April 15, 1025, but was passed 
February 28, 1925. For the succeeding or June quarter the statistics 
show a decrease in the number of pieces under those for 1924 of 3.11 
per cent; for the September quarter, 1925, the figures show a decrease 
of 3.03 per cent under those for 1924; and for the December quarter, 
1925, they show an Increase of 4.11 per cent over those for 1924. 

From this it appears that immediately following the operation of the 
act third-class matter of the character which is handled in the terminal 
R. P. O's decreased for each the June and the September quarters; but 
that such matter came back strongly during the succeeding December 
quarter and not only overcame the loss of 5.03 per cent but registered 
an increase of 4.11 per cent over the same quarter for 1924. 

From information reaching us from the service at large, we ars 
inclined to also think that third-class matter is increasing fn number 
of pieces over the increase for the December quarter, and that if this 
increase continues it will reach practically a normal status, 

In the estimates of February 1, 1926, there is shown a probable total 
postal revenue for the current fiscal year amounting to $673,876,987, 
this having been based upon data collected during the first six months 
of the fiscal year, 

Partial data secured since January 1, 1926, indicate that there has 
been a slight decrease- in the rate of increase in postal revenues stuce 
the first of the year, and if this maintains throughout the year as 
during the past two months the total revenues for the year will ap- 
proximate several million dollars less than the amount stated. 

JOSEPH STEWART, 
Hrecutive Assistant, 


Fannvary 1, 1926. 

Statement showing by closses of mail matter and special services the 
probatle revenues of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1926, based upon data collected during the period 
duly 1 to December 31, 1925, und also the probable revenues that 
wonld have been received from the same sources during the fiscal 
vear ending June 30, 1926, had the rates of postage and the basta of 
classification not been changed 


Computed revenues for 


tlie fiscal year ending | Computed | Computed 
June 30, 1926 ont of per cent of 
UCTORSO NCTesASs 
Sources of revenue under undér 
Under present presont 
present rates | former rates | tes nnas 
STAMP AND PERMIT REVENUE 
Mail matter: Per eent 
First cla — — 828, 755, 747. | $328, 401, 919 0 11 
Second class— : 
Be re eel 2, 232, 312 3, 087, 313 j> —855, 001 —27.09 
land 2 conts per copy_ 701. 82 596, 525 168, 307 2& 21 
Third clare as aoe 175, AS 850 52, 957, 272 fl 22,884, 222 42, 83 
Fourth class j 2151, 950 | 146,724,308 | 78, 499, 646 5. 83 
Third and fourth classes 
combined 229,865,444 | 198, 081, 576 | 31, 183, 868 15. 70 
Foreign — 15,178,352 | 15, 120, 003 58, 349 0 
SSS . p 
Total for mail matter. . 576, 797, 687 545 837, 336 30, 910,351 5. 68 
SS ꝛů ; —2—Üq—ñͤ d —᷑Itĩ —22g 22 —— 
9,609,749 | 1, 543, 688 15.96 
8, 078,19 1, 274, 14.68 
4,926,915 | 1. 847, 37. 40 
pi ol O eee 785,716 
Special deli very. 10,002. 770 9, 874, 791 127, 979 1. 30 


1 This Includes $7,600,354 postage on that pee of fourth-class mail under formar 
classification which was transferred to third-class mail under the act of Feb. 28, 1925, 
‘Therefore the actual increase on account of the change in rates is $15,043,868, 

? This is exclusive of $7,900,351 postage on matter transferred to third class as above 
stated. The actual increase on account of the change in rates is $16,100,000, 
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Statement showing by classes of mail matter and special services the 
probable revenucsa of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1926, eto —Continued 


Computed revenues for 
tue fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920 


Computed | Computed 
amount of | per cent of 


increase 
Sourecs of revenue 5 


present rates | former rates 


STAMP AND PERMIT REVENUE— 
continued 


Special services—Continued. 


Special handling 479,107 I... -->: Mee 
Waise cess SS N 
Total ſor speclal services.“ 39, 208. 820 33, 150,249 | 6. 058, 571 
Grand total, stamp and 
Permit rovenue . 616,006,507 | 579, 037, 585 
Second class, pound rate 31, 202, 714 29, 787, 101 
Money-order service 416, 333, 704 12, 564, 633 
Postal savings. 1, 349, 320 1, 349, 320 
Miscellaneous. B, 984, 742 8, 981, 742 
Grand total. 673, 876,987 | 631,724,381 


This ineludes an item of $1,710,865 computed to be the amount that under tho 
former practice would have been allowed as commissions to postmmsters at oifices of 
the third class and deducted from the gross revenue from [ves on money orders, 


Frnnvanx 1, 1926. 

Btatoment SAME by classes of mail matter the computed number of 
picces of mail that will be handled in Postal Service in the fiscal year 
1926, based upon data coliected during the period July 1 to December 
31, 1925, and also the probable number of picees that would have been 
handled. during the fiscal ycar had not the rates of postage and the 
basis of classification been changed, toyether with the average reve- 
nue per piece under both the present and the former rates, and a 
segregation of first-class revcuue and pieccs to letter and sealed 
parcels, postal curds, and post cards 


Computed number of pieces Com- 
of mail for the Oseal year puted 
ending June 30, 1926 Computed per cent 

amount of of in- 
Glasses of mail matter lioras oder crease 
Under former Present rates | under 
Present 
e rates 
Pieces Pieces Pieces Per cent 
First class... 15, 659, 258, 993 | 15, 003, 625, 705 —244, 360, 712 1 
Second class 
8 4 58, 372, 288 131, 537, 344 —73, 165, 106 —55. 62 
1 anc ce 
copy---- Žž 53, 842, $29 41, 994,311 11, 848, 518 28.21 
Third class --| 14,475, 007,501 | 4, 522, 889,363 | 1—40, 901, 882 —1. 0i 
Fourth ess 1818, 112, 514 | 1, 209, 577, 258 —391, 404, 714 32.35 
Third class and 
fourth class com- 
bindd se Socte 5, 204, 020, 045 | 5, 732, 470, 641 | —438, 456, 506 —7. 65 
Foreign 275, 087,634 | 29, 860.177. 8.31 
i 0 eS 21, 303, 421, 966 | 22, 081, 701, 685 | —721, 279, 719 3.27 
Computed average rovenue Com- 
per piece Computed puted 
amount of pa cent 
increase of in- 
Classes of mail matter under cease 
Under present | Under former present under 


rates 


1 This includes 391,464,714 pieces that were in the fourth class under former classifi" 
cation and were transferred 10 the third class under the act of Feb. 28, 1925. Thero- 
fore, the actual decrease in number of pieces of third-clazs mall on account of the 
change in rates is 438,456,596 pieces. 

? This is exclusive of 391,464,714 pieces transferred to third class as above stated 
There was no actual decrease on sccount of the new rates. 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to analyze that report briefly in an 
effort to show what it really means. Certain parts of it are 
_vagne and there are implications which are misleading, but if 
rightly interpreted it bears out the contentions of those of 
us who urged the passage of the provisions revising postal rates. 

We were confronted with the necessity of providing more 
revenue in order to enact a just compensation schedule for 
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deserving postal employees: Under that necessity we under- 
took to do two things: First, to revise rates so that the Post 
Office Department would be brought to a practically self-sus- 
taining basis; second, to fix those rates at a point which in 
the long run would not affect injuriously the various classes 
of mail matter. 

Those two objects were accomplished with a surprising de- 
gree of success when the complexities of the problem are taken 
into consideration. 

The report sent to the Senate strains every point In order 
to show that the rates are not producing according to the esti- 
mites, although those estimates were exclusively the product 
of the Post Oflice Department, 

That bias has been in evidence since the first monthly returns 
were received, but in spite of it every succeeding estimate hes 
shown larger and larger revenues. 

For instance, the Postmaster General's report for 1925, re- 
leased at the opening of this session in December, states em- 
phatically that the increased revenues for 1926 on account of 
the new rates would be $32,200,000. That estimate was repeated 
in news releases which were printed in practically every news- 
paper in this country. It was contrasted with the estimate of 
$58,750,000 which had been given by the department when the 
rates were enfcted. The natural result followed. There was 
general belief that the new rates were blundering and nonpro- 
ductive. This was followed by widespread statements that the 
discrepancy was due to the great quantities of mail matter 
which had been driven from the mails. 

At that time I pointed out that incorrect conclusions were 
being drawn from the figures in the possession of the depart- 
ment. From the returns in 50 cities alone for the first few 
months a gain of 13 per cent in reveimes was shown, which 
would mean increased revenues of $78,000,000 from all sources, 

Now, this report to the Senate from figures in hand before 
February 5, 1926, shows total increased revenues of $74,285,510, 
This figure is arrived at by taking the actual receipts for 1925, 
$599,591,477, from the estimated figure in this report for 1926, 
or $673.676,987. 

Thus it is shown that there is a startling increase in the esti- 
mates. This report estimates increased revenues for the year 1926 
due to new rates of $42,152,606. That is a gain of $10,000,000 
in figures published within two months. If this nice, healthy 
increase in estimates is kept up, by Jnly 1 the returns will show 
a greater advance than was calculated when the law was 
enacted. 

An analysis of the tables will show how these increased re- 
turns will be received, and I shall go into that a little later. 

First, Mr. Chairman, let us sce what the report shows ag 
to the different classes of mail matter. 

Fourth-class mail or parcel post comprises 63 per cent of the 
weight of all mails. It was estimated that the number of 
parcels for 1926 under the new classification putting parcels 
under 8 ounces in weight into third class, would be 608,- 
000,000, The 2-cent service charge on these would bring in 
$13,600,000. and that was the figure given as the return from 
the new rate. 

This report to the Senate shows that the number of parcels, 
as now estimated, will be 505,000,000, with revenues of $16,- 
100,000, or a gain of $2,500,000. That certainly shows that this 
service charge has not decrensed the mailings in fourth class 
nor effected the slightest injury. Judging from past estimates 
us to the number of parcels carried, I am convinced that final 
figures will show at least a billion parcels in this classifcaticn, 
with corresponding increase in revenues. 

Second class is the next largest, embracing 23 per cent of 
the weight of all the mail. When the new retes were enacted 
it was estimated that there would be increased revenues 
amounting to $524,128. However, this report to the Senate 
shows that there is now an estimated return of $1,415,013, or 
a clear gain of $991,485. Certainly it cun not be Claimed that 
these rates have decreased the mailings in this class any more 
than in fourth class. There are substantial gains in both of 
them over the original estiniates, and taken together they make 
up 86 per cent of the bulk of the mails. 

Third-class mail comprises 4 per cent of the weight of the 
mails. It was estimated when the law was enacted that with 
the transfer of small packages to this cluss, the revenues would 
be 818,000,000. In the tables accompanying the Stewart re- 
port it is stated under the heading Computed ameunt of in- 
crease under present rates“ that third class will produce 
$22,684,222. However, there is an involved explanation that 
the new classification will reduce that figure by $7,900,354. 

I doubt the accuracy of this figure and question the method 
by which it was secured. But for the sake of argument we 
may admit it and deduct the entire amount from third-class 
increased returns. That shows a net return of $15,083,868. 
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However, this figure is obtained by extending the number of 
pieces carried during the first six months over the entire 
year. 

This is unquestionably an unfair method of calculation. It 
Was universally understood that the increase in third-class 
rates would cause circtlar mail users to advance their mailings 
in order to take advantage of the lower rates. They did this 
exactly as was expected. This is shown most convincingly by 
the statement made by Mr. Stewart in his report. After calling 
attention to the decreased mailings in third class during the 
June and September quarters, he says: 


Third-class matter came back strongly in the December quarter and 
not only overcame the loss hut registered an increase of 4.11 per cent 
over the same quarter for 1924. 


In other words, within six months the effect of the advanced 
mailings had been offset, and the next quarter showed a sub- 
stantial increase over the year previous, entirely aside from 
all question of rates. s 

But Mr, Stewart goes further and says: 


From information reaching us from the service at large we are 
inclined to think that third-class matter is increasing in number of 
pieces over the increase for the December quarter, 


Now, if that be true—and every postmaster in the service can 
contirm it—it follows that there will be no such decrease in 
number of pieces for the entire year as is shown in the first 
few months. It is stated that there will be a loss in number 
of pieces of 438,000,000, but this is based on the period when 
abnormal conditions prevailed, 

At the saine rate shown by the December quarter there will 
be at least 220,000,000 additional pieces, which, at the average 
rate of 0.0168, will produce $3,696,000 additional. That would 
mean a figure of $18,780,000, 

Summing up these three classes, comprising 90 per cent of 
the weight of all mails, this report on its face indicates a 
decided increase oyer estimates when the bill was passed. The 
total estimates for the three classes was $32,124,128. The re- 
vised estimates indicate increased receipts of $86,205,000, or a 
$4,000,000 gain over original estimates, 

The report also shows that no injury has been done these 
classes by the rates in themselves. Third-class mailings, which 
alone showed a decrease in number of pieces, is back to nor- 
mal and the reductions given on parcels under S ounces is a 
benefit which will result in a steady increase under this classi- 
fication, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us take up the results of the changes 
on special services. 

The estimate on all those, including registry, money orders, 
collect on delivery, insurance, special handling, and so forth, 
was $14,724.516. The report to the Senate now estimates 
returns at $9,605,663, or a reduction of $5,025,853. 

Here again, the first few months, when there is confusion 
and uncertainty over changes, are made the basis for an entire 
12-month figure. It can not be doubted that these rates are 
producing now more than immediately after the changes were 
made. > 

However, taking the figures exactly as they are and adding 
them to the three classes previously given we have estimates 
for the increase for 1926 of $45,993,663, against an original 
estimate of $46,848,644. 

Surely, in view of the meticulous care with which these 
latest estimates are clipped and pruned, there is no ground for 
a charge of recklessness ou such a trifling variation. This 
report is no black eye for the rate revision as n whole, but 
rather unanswerable evidence as to its suundness in line with 
our expressed purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, thut leaves two items for analysis—private 
post cards and transient second class. In these two items may 
be found the source of the decreused revenues given in this 
report. 

Put together, they comprise about one-half of 1 per cent 
of the weight of the mails. 

These two rates on these minor classifications are evidently 
too high, but the proper figure cin be determined only after a 
full year’s experience. Two cents for post cards instead of 
1 cent seems to have substantially reduced the revenues, and 
yet the actual cest of handling them is approximately a cent 
and a half. This report indicates that there will be $254,826 
increased revenues instead of $10,000,000 as originally esti- 
mated. 

Transient second class includes publications mailed by others 
than publishers. It also shows a marked decrease. The rate 
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was fixed at 2 cents for each 2 ounces instead of 1 cent for 
4 ounces. 

The department estimated that it would produce $1,000,009, 
but now reports an estimate of a loss of $855,001. This rate 
appears to have greatly reduced the muilings under this classi- 
fication, and yet the old rate resulted in a loss of a million 
dollars à year. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Does not the gentleman 
think it is about time we were reducing the rate in the case of 
an individual wanting to mail a newspaper, so that it will not 
cost 10 or 20 or 30 cents in order to send that newspaper to u 
friend? 

Mr. KELLY. That is the item I have just been discussing— 
transient, second class—and I have stated that the rate is too 
high. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I quile agree with the 
gentleman and I think everybody agrees with him that it is 
too high. 

Mr. KELLY. It has had the effect upon that minor classifi- 
cation of driving out of the mails a portion of the matter whieh 
formerly went through under that class. It is true, however, 
that a considerable part of it is now included in publishers’ 
Second class. 

Mr. McMILLAN. 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Is there any progress being made at this 
time looking toward the very remedy that the gentleman is 
talking about throngh the committee; that is, to reduce the 
rute on transient newspapers? 

Mr. KELLY. The Postal Commission, of course, has been 
holding hearings since last June. I am not a member of that 
commission, but I believe they have reached a sensible con- 
clusion, and that is that there can not be n proper revision of 
these rates until we have an entire year’s figures, covering the 
results of all rates, 

It must not be forgotten that the revenues are balanced 
against all expenditures. We are bringing up the receipts to 
cover everything. We are covering the franking privilege, 
which means some $15,000,000 a year. We are covering ull 
other free services such as free to the blind, free in county, 
and that part of the loss on rural routes which is considered as 
a social service. We are paying for all these things, and we 
are making the service self-sustaining by 1927 under the rates 
as they stand. z 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Can the gentleman tell us 
when these injustices will probably be corrected? 

Mr. KELLY. <Any injustices will be corrected, but no one 
seriously believes this can be done until we have had the 
figures for an entire year’s operation under the new rates. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Probably during the next 
session? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes; during the next session. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That is on the franking 
mutter and the penalty matter? 

Mr. KELLY. Well, of course, that is a matter of policy, 
and to my mind demands action with the revision of rates. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Can the gentleman give us the percentage 
of the $15,000,000 involved in both franked and penalty matter? 
There is a good deal of misunderstanding about it and a good 
deal of fulse assumption. 

Mr. KELLY. Yes; the entire congressional mail, according 
to the cost ascertainment, was $357,000. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s report for 1925 states that 814.385.441 would have been 
received at regular rates from penalty mail. 

Mr. KETCHAM. A very small fraction. 

Mr. KELLY. X very small fraction for congressional mail, 
which does not amount to much compared with postal revenues 
as a whole. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
by the expression “we cover“? 

Mr. KELLY. The money received from the users of the 
mail; paying the regular rates is paying for all these losses 
on free or nonproductive service. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is it contemplated to make a 
change respecting the franking privilege? 

Mr. KELLY. It was not contemplated when these rates were 
enacted, but I feel certain that Congress should segregate the 
franked and penalty mail and the mail that is free for the 
blind, free in county, und so forth, setting the cost aside, 
so that the regular users of the mail will nut be compelled to 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Will the gentleman yleld? 


What does the gentleman mean 
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pay for those losses which are for a social service rather than 
a postal service. 

Mr. THATCHER, Will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr, KELLY. I Will. 

Mr. THATCHER. As I understand, the revenues are satis- 
factory? 

Mr. KELLY. They are, indeed, and this report, when rightly 
interpreted, proves it. 

Mr. THATCHER. Are the estimates made at the time of 
the passuge of the bill as to the results from the pay increase 
borne out? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes; about $68,000,000 on the entire pay bill. 

Mr. THATCHER. The operation of the bill, then, has been 
gatisfactory up to this time? 

Mr. KELLY. It has been more than satisfactory as to the 
pay schedules. It has increased the morale of the employees 
und made a happy, efficient personnel, performing the most vital 
service in the United States. No better expenditure was ever 
made by Uncle Sam than that carried in the postal pay bill 
granting a living wage to postal employees. 

Now, the postal-rates proposition is the other side of the 
Shield. Naturally, it is highly controversial. I am receiving 
letters from business firms in Pennsylvania urging action and 
eriticizing Congress for not immediately reducing rates. I want 
to say that Congress can not in good bnsiness judgment take 
nny action until we have had actual results, not estimates, of 
the entire year’s operation. When we get that we can correct 
any errors and fix a permanent basis which will be sensible 
and fair to all concerned. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. Certainly. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. Do I understand from the gentleman's 
Statement that the only readjustment is with reference to the 
two items mentioned? 

Mr. KELLY. Those are the only two where any charge of in- 
Instice can be urged, taking into consideration the present policy 
of making revenues cover all expenditures, whether free or not. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. And the gentleman thinks it will take 
another year to get the proper information? 

Mr. KELLY. I think by the middle of August we will have 
the actual returns for the year, and then we will be able to act 
in just fashion in the next session. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS, I understand the chairman of the sub- 
committec has called a meeting for next week. A 

Mr. KELLY. That is the Postal Commission which is to 
mect. It will consider this report which I have been discussing. 
J feel certain that the commission will come to the conclusion 
I have stated as my own; that is, there can be no revision 
until the facts as to a year’s operation are available. Then we 
can decide future policies as to free services, and upon that 
decision will depend the possibility of any general reduction of 
rates. The present rates, with only minor changes, will pro- 
duce the revenues to make the service self-sustaining, and that 
was the goal sought in the act of February 28, 1925. [Ap- 
plause. ] - 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. UxneERwoopj. [Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen of 
the House, for perfectly good and obvious reasons I have re- 
frained during this session of Congress from discussing a sub- 
ject which has been for some time and is now before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for adjudication. That subject is 
the application of the Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association 
of Ohio et al., Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association, South- 
ern Ohio Coal Exchange, and other intervenors' petitions filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, complaining of the un- 
reasonableness aud seeking to have the freight rates on bitumi- 
nous coal from Peunsylyania and Ohlo to the lower Great Likes 
ports decreased. The questions involved in the applications 
which I have mentioned were duly referred by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to Mr. Charles F. Gerry, assistant chief 
examiner, and C. I. Kephart, examiner for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, After making an exhaustive examination 
and spending several months considering the questions in- 
yolyed, they filed their report with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The report of the commission's own examiners 
sustained in greater part the contention of the Pennsylvania 
and Ohio bituminous coal operators, and April 27, 1925, was 
set as a date for argument before the commission. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL Recornp of March 4, 1925, page 5605 
and following, the genial, learned, ond distinguished gentleman 
from Kentucky IMr. Rossion], chairman of the Mines and 
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Mining Committee of this Mouse, of which committee I have 
the privilege of being a member, under leave granted, placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, as stated in his remarks, for 
the attention of the Members of the House and the country,” 
what he termed the threatened destruction of the coal industry 
in the States of Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, 
and Maryland. In the course of his remarks the gentleman 
from Kentucky appeared unduly alarmed at the report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s examiners, which report 
Was to come before that body for upproval or disapproval 
during the month of April, 1925, and warned the House and 
the country “that they did not fully appreciate the revolu- 
tionary change proposed.” The gentleman from Kentucky 
further stated, in speaking of the examiners’ report recom- 
mending proposed changes contended for in the applications of 
the Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association of Obio et al, 
Pittsburgh Conl Producers’ Association, Southern Ohio Coal 
Exchange, and other intervenors, that 


It this report should be adopted by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, it would mean absolute ruin and bankruptcy to a large 
majority of the bituminous coal mines of Kentucky. 


Then taking up this industry in the various States of West 
Virginia, Tennessee, Virginia, Maryland, and Kentucky, the 
A apes from Kentucky further stated that he was inclined 
to think 


Many of the coal operators and miners and business people iu the 
mining sections of these five States had not become aware of this 
attempt to destroy this great industry in these particular States. 


Speaking further of what he termed the proposed revolu- 
tionary change in the freight rates on bituminous coal to the 
lake ports, the North, and Northwest, he stated— 


That it should receive the immediate attention not only of the coal 
operators aud miners in the States affected, but the farmers and every 
other business and occupation. 


He even went to the extent of warning the coal industries of 
other States to the effect that if the report of the examiners 
was approved that it would mean more active competition with 
the southern markets. After making au eloquent plea in Ve- 
half of the attitude of the railroads hauling coal from the 
southern districts to the Jake ports, and in closing his remarks 
on that occasion he said: 


As this matter comes before the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the near future, and this commission no doubt will want to get at the 
right thing, may I urge not only the coal operators but the railroads 
in the States Inyolved, as well as the consumers of bituminous coal 
in the lake regions, the North, and Northwest, to take active steps to 
protest agninst the adoption of this report? 


Furthermore 


if the principle lad down in this report fs adopted, it will affect the 
shippers of every class of commodity throughout the South, 


He further stated: 


Ivery person and firm interested should see to it that this unwar- 
ranted, unfair, and unjust Pittsburgh and Ohio Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation proposition is not approved. If the commission has the power 
to destroy the great bituminous-coal Industry of these five States under 
the law, and if it should exercise such power, then Congress should go 
modify the law as to protect the industries and citizens of this country. 


The foregoing constitutes a few extracts only from the speech 
of my genial and able friend and colleague from Kentucky, 
Judge Ronsion, placed in the CONGRESSTONAL RECORD under date 
of March 16, 1925, just a few weeks before the time fixed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for argument of the inter- 
ested parties for a readjustment of coal freight rates on bitu- 
minous coal shipped to the lake ports by the various interested 
States. Whether or not these remarks and the consequent pro- 
tests from the various sections of the country bad any intu- 
ence upon the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
I am unable to say. I hope that they did not, although by their 
decision the Interstate Commerce Commission refused to adopt 
or follow the report and recommendations of their special ex- 
uminers, Mr. Gerry and Mr. Kephart, and decided against the 
applications for relief. 

The case was submitted April 29, 1925, and decided ad- 
versely by the commission July 16, 1925. Upon proper applica- 
tion and representations made to the Iuterstate Commerce 
Commission for further hearing of the questions involved in 
the Lake Cargo Coal Rates, 1925, the commission, as I am re- 
liably informed, has recently made the following orders; 
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At a general session of the Interstate Commerce Commission held at its 
ofice in Washington, D, C., on the 2d day of March, A. D. 1926 
No. 15007 
J'ittsbneeh Coal Producers’ Assneintion et al v. 
Railway Co. et al 
No. 15007 (Sub. No. 1) 
Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association of Ohio et al. v. Ashland Coal 
& Tron Railway Co. et al. 

Upon further consideration of the above-entitled proceedings: 

It ds ordered that the aboye-cutitled proceedings be, and they are 
hereby, reopened for further consideration. 

It is further ordered that all parties to the record be, and they are 
hereby. required to show cause within 20 days from the above date 
whether or not further hearings should be had to supplement the record 
already male, such showings to state the nature and purpose of the 
evidence fu be adduced and to be mude and served in conformity with 
Rule XV of the Rules of Practice, 

By the commission, 

[swat] 


Ashland Coal & Tron 


Gronan R. McGisry, Secretary. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, Mareh 8, 19246, 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in conference today considered 
its order of March 2, 1926, reopening for further consideration the so- 
caled Lake Cargo Coal Rates, 1925, Docket No. 15007, Pittsburgh Coal 
Producers’ Asociation et al. v. Ashland Coal & Iron Railway Co. et al., 
and Docket Nu. 15007 (Sub- No. 1), Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Asso- 
ciation of Ohio et al, ©. Ashland Coal & Iron Railway Co, et al, 

By that order all parties were required to show cause within 20 days 
from March 2 whether or not further hearing should be had to supple- 
ment the record already made, such showing to state the nature and 
purpose of the evidence to he adduced. The applications were to be 
made and served in conformity with rule 15 of the Rules of Practice. 
The commission stated that aux purty adverse to further hearing has 
the right to file and serve in Hke manner a reply to all applications 
for further hearing within 10 duys after they have been served with 
copies of such applications for further hearing. 

Groner B. MeGrinry, Secretary. 
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On Tuesday, March 1926, the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Rossion] in a delightful and interesting speech made on 
the floor of this House came to the rescue of the commission 
and in a very able address criticized the methods pursued by 
the conl operators of Pittsburgh and Ohio and incidentally paid 
his respects to their spokesmen and the press of my State, 
stating that— 


These attacks had been kept up with such frequency and persistency 
e + > that It was necessary for him to rise in his place to present 
some facts in relation to this case for the information of Congress and 
the conutry. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the House, as stated 
in my opening remarks, I have refrained from talking op this 
subject during this session of Congress for the reason that I 
did not desire to say anything here that might perchance be 
coustrued as an attempt to browbeut, intimidate, or coerce in 
any manner the commission or anyone. But in view of the 
recent order made by the commission and in view of the speech 
made by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rorsion] on Tues- 
day of this week, I hope that you will not think that I am pre- 
sumptuous in rising at this time to answer in part some of the 
Statoiments placed in the Recorp and to present what I believe 
to be the viewpoint of the people of the great State of Ohio 
upon this question, which means so much to the future welfare 
of our mining industry. 

1 agree that neither the Senate nor House is the forum in 
which to try this case. Congress delegated the rate-making 
power to the Interstate Commerce Commission. But, ladies 
and gentlemen, in view of certain remarks made here, I do not 
feel it improper upon my part to present the other viewpoint. 
Jam not one of the so-called spokesmen for the parties who are 
seeking relief before the commission, I have no interest what- 
sòever, except to represent my people here. I would be 
derelict in my duty to thousands of men, women, and children 
in my State if I should hesitate at this time to place properly 
before this Cougress and our country the situation which exists 
in the Ohio fields to-day. 

The gentleman from Kentucky has vividly described condi- 
tions in the fields of his great State. It is only fair that Con- 
gress have some idea of conditions aud hardships existing in 
my Stute. However, before discussing the Ohio situation I de- 
sire to speak briefly upon the causes, development, and results 
of a condition that has existed for the pust few yeurs which 
makes it necessary to-day for the soft-coal industry of the great 
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State of Ohio to fight for its very life and existence. I know 
that some mity contend that this industry is facing unusual 
economic conditions. It may be trne that it is overmanned and 
overdeveloped, but that fact does not excuse a system or adjust- 
ment of coal freight rates that has done much to destroy one 
of the greatest industries of the State of Ohio. For further 
consideration the Interstate Commerce Commission has, how- 
ever, reopened the case evidently to have the benefit of addi- 
tional facts and evidence, 

Extending over a period of more than half a century freight 
rates on coal have been gradually built up iuto the present 
complicated structure. In the beginning coal-consuming indus- 
tries grew up around rich conl deposits or coal fields located 
near these industries were opened. The coal-producing and 
coal-consuming industries naturally and gradually developed 
together, with a direct und logical relationship to one another. 
Those engaged in (he industry have learned by bitter experience 
that under the existing ceonomic conditions unfair and unjust 
freight-rate differentials determine and vitally affect sales iu 
limited or dead markets. 

As tithe went on other coal deposits were discovered, result- 
ing in new railroads being built to connect these coal deposits 
with the large centers of population and industrial markets. 
Naturally there was a pressure or demand for the development 
of coul traflic from these new fields over these newer railroads, 
Favored freight rates were established and granted by the rail- 
roads sulliciently low to permit the hauling of this coal long 
distances in order to compete with other coul much nearer the 
markets, 

The existing coal freight-rate basis was formerly built up on 
the theory that competition was desirable and that expansion 
of coal production was needed. In the recent past the rate 
structure has been shaped to encourage development of fields 
remote from the market. Rates from long-distance points have 
been built up on a lower rate per ton per mile than from short- 
distance poiuts. Since the carriers must earn in the aggregate 
sufficient to carry on their operations, plus a reasonable profit, 
the higher short-haul rate bears a portion of the long-haul cost. 
Ta order to sustain the long haul a consumer from a short-haul 
mine is compelled to pay a rate abnormally high for a portion 
of the service rendered the long-haul shipper. 

zefore railroads were under the strict governmental super- 
yision Which exists to-day, they inaugurated a system and 
policy of building up a particular section of the country in the 
hope of reaping future profits from it. One of the means of 
doing this was the hauling of freight to or from the favored 
community for less than the actual cost of the haul. This has 
resulted in communities. States, aud certain sections of this 
country being discriminated against, while other sections were 
especially favored. 

1 believe the public ts vitally interested in this question. 
They realize that where rates are not compensatory for serv- 
ices rendered the burden of making up the deficiency is Dorne 
by the consumer. They realize that the difference resulting 
from freight rates that are not equitable must be borne by 
other commodities, They are beginning to understand that 
rates made to favor the long haul in the coal traffic ure not at 
the present time to the public interest or benefit, 

If any particular district in the coal-producing fields is given 
an advantage in freight rates of a few cents per ton upon its 
commodity, the locality or section haying that advantage can 
gather to itself increased business and wealth. Any section 
suffering from unfair discriminttion in this respect has its 
development arrested and its industries injured. The import- 
ance of fair freight rates can nat be overestimated. They are 
the key to the development of many sections of our country. 
I have always believed in the theory that every section or 
locality is entitled to the benefit of its geographical advantages. 
If it is situated close to u market, it is entitled to that geo- 
graphical advantage, and uo law of Congress or ruling of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should deny it that opportu- 
nity. Freight rates upon nny commodity should not be framed 
that work to the disadvantage of certain producing sections of 
our country. Interference of this kind with natural condi- 
tions and advantages is un-American and unjustifiable. Such 
a system does not make for the good of the country. Our policy 
should be the evenly balanced development of all parts of our 
country, 

It is not disputed that much of the soft coal now produced 
and consumed in this country is transported undue distances, 
It is not disputed that in many instances this coal from dis- 
tant fields on its way to market travels over fields producing 
coal of similar grade and quality. This practice has resulted 
in a gradual encroachment on the natural markets of older 
coal-producing fields in the bituminous industry. It has en- 
abled remote coal fields to enter the large consuming markets 
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and compete with nearer coal fields, which must pay a propor- 
tionately higher freight rate, at a price that does not reflect 
distauce in the cost of transportation. 

It may be contended that the development of the rate struc- 
ture was designed for a proper purpose, because of war con- 
ditions and the rapid industrial growth of the country. How- 
ever, the time has come when development has been overdone. 
The rate-making theory and practice should be modified so as 
to stop encouraging unnatural long-haul development and opera- 
tion. I believe more importance should be attached to the fac- 
tor of distance. Long hauls have a tendency to cause conges- 
tion, high cost. and ineflicient service, whereas short hauls 
would supply the demands of the consumer, eliminate certain 
evils of the trunsportation problem, and tend to better efti- 
ciency, 

The railroads, with a large array of high-priced lawyers, 
oppose fair and equitable readjustments, and as u result pro- 
cedure for relief before the commission is more expensive and 
troublesome than it sheuld be. The commission knows the 
facts through investigations and protests which have been made 
before it, The Interstate Commerce Commission can do much 
by suitable luws and rules to stabilize and cure the mining 
industry of these conditions. I realize that this is a big 
question, 

This practice of unfair, discriminatory, and preferential 
freight rates has permitted the coul-producing districts af West 
Virginia, Kentucky, and other States to ship coal into and 
through Ohio over long hauls at a favored-freight rate much 
lower in comparison with the existing rates over shorter hauls 
from coal fields of Ohio much nearer the markets and indus- 
trial centers. This has resulted in placing Ohio coal at a dis- 
advantage, and the evil effects to operators and miners of that 
State is self-evident. It is natural that in the coal industry 
each producing field is seeking to widen the territory in which 
it can market its products, but each producing coal field 
should have a fair chance to successfully compete for its share 
of the trade and not be discriminated against and lose its 
natural markets and advantages through unfair, unjust, aud 
discriminatory freight rates. 

Ohio has a just right to be proud of her diversified indus- 
tries. The good people of my State have an excellent history 
of achievement in agriculture, mining, manufacturing, and 
other industrial activities, but the existing and prevailing sys- 
tem of coal freight rates is literally killing one of the greatest 
industries of my State. The Ohio coal sitnation is extremely 
bad, and the great mines of my State and district are in many 
instances idle. Millions of dollars haye been invested in the 
mining industry, and thousands of miners and their families 
are dependent upon this industry for their livelihood. To-day 
a large part of this capital is idle and thousands of miners are 
unemployed. Conditions in many of the mining fields are sad 
and desperate. Men have not had employment for months. 
Their homes have been mortgaged, their sayings exhausted, 
and actual want and hardship exist in many localities. Only 
the kindness of the merchants in extending credit prevents 
men, women, aud little children from facing actual want aud 
hunger. 

The United States Coal Commission, which cost the tax- 

ayets of this country approximately $650.000 investigating 
this industry, in its report dated September 20, 1923, has this 
to say: 

The railroads tapping the coal fields have competed for prospective 
tounage from new fields and by rate adjustments have expanded 
markets for the operators on their lines. 


It is evident from the foregoing that the railroads in their 
competition for new business have helped expand the markets 
of the new fields. If this had been accomplished by fair 
methods, I would have no complaint. But, ladies and gentle- 
men, the railroads haye had more than a passing interest in 
the development of the newer coal fields. The coal commission 
did not go far enough in its investigation. In stating that 
the railroads by rate adjustments have expanded markets for 
the operators on their lines they did not stress the fact that 
development by such methods has resulted in stunting the 
growth of the old established fields, such as Ohio, nor that these 
new fields by favored freight-rate adjustments had absorbed 
the markets and displaced the coal from Ohio mines. Statis- 
tics show that Ohio conl mining has retrograded in the last 
few years. It is not disputed that the industry has grown 
like a mushroom in the adjoining States of West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and other sections. 

To illustrate, I have prepared a table of the coal produced 
in these States in the years 1900, 1910, 1923, 1924, and 1925. 
The figures were furnished by authority of the United States 
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Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, and the 1925 fig- 
ures are subject to revision: 


1900 1010 1923 | 1924 1925 
18, 988, 150 | 34, 209, 663 | 40, 000, 000 | 30, 473, 000 | 25, 900, 000 
22, 647, 207 | 61, 671, 109 100. 000, 000 101. 03. 000 | 124, 036, 000 
5,328, 964 14. 623,319 | 41,000, 000 45,127,000 | 53, 001, 000 
454, 086 | 18,389, 815 | 27, 000, 000 | 21, 480,000 | 22, 067, 000 
25, 767, 981 | 45, 900, 246 | 84, 000, 000 | 68, 323,000 | 68, 705, 000 


An examination of the foregoing figures will disclose that in 
1900 Ohio, West Virginia, and Ilinois production was about on 
a par. Ohio produced almost double the combined tonnages of 
Kentucky and Indiana. An interesting comparison is shown by 
un examination of the production of West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky as comħred with that of Ohio. It will be noted from 
the foregoing table that Kentucky's production has increased 
from approximately 5,000,000 tons to 33,000,000 tons in the 
period covered and that West Virginia's production has grown 
by leaps and bounds, increasing from approximately 22,000,000 
to 124,000,000 tons during this time. Kentucky's production 
has increased until it is approximately ten times as large as it 
was in 1900. West Virginia’s production is almost six times as 
large us it was in 1900. Ohio's production is only about one 
and one-half times as large in the same period of time. 

Has this rapid increase in the producing coal fields men- 
tioned been the result of the normal and natural growth of this 
industry unaffected by other influences? I contend that it-is 
not. Ohio operators and miners have had, and still have, to 
contend with unfavorable and discriminatory freight rates in 
which the usual factors, such as distance, have been ignored. 
These freight rates, especially favoring the producing ficlds of 
West Virginia and Kentucky, have placed Ohio coal at a disad- 
vantage. With a tremendous natural industrial and fuel-con- 
suming territory near their mines, Ohio shippers have seen their 
natural and local markets absorbed by coal from mines in West 
Virginia, Kentucky, nnd other States 100 to 400 miles farther 
distant. These coal fields have been given an unfair advantage 
over Ohio mines by a system of unfair freight rates favoring 
the long haul from mines to markets. 

In the Ohio and Michigan conl cases decided by the commis- 
sion June 8, 1923, one of the members of the commission 
expressed the opinion— 


that at that time the rates from West Virginia and Kentucky should be 
60 and 90 cents, respectively, higher than from Ohio. 


Another member of the commission also expressed tho 
opinion— 
that in former times the long-haul mines were perhaps needed to steady 
the markets by their competition, As a rule they are not now needed 
for that purpose. 


He expressed the further opinion that it was quite possible 
that there could be a direct saving of from $500,000,000 to 

750,000,000 a year in the price of coal to the consumers, with 
much additional indirect saving through lower rates, manufac- 
turing costs, and so forth, 

Ohio contends that the differentials shonld he increased to 
an extent that wonld restore the original normal relationship 
existing between the various districts. We believe the method 
of increasing the lake cargo coal rates pursued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has severely handicapped the 
successful marketing of Ohio coal. As a result of an inyesti- 
gation conducted in 1912, the lake cargo rates from Pittsburgh 
and Ohio districts were fixed at 75 cents per ton from the No. 8 
Cambridge and Hocking districts. At the time this rate was 
established a rate of 97 cents was fixed from Kanawha and 
Kentucky, the differential over Ohio being 22 cents, and a rate 
of $1.12 from Pocahontas and New River, or a differential 
over Ohio of 87 cents. General rate increases since that time 
have been approved by the commission as follows: 1917, Ex 
parte 74, 15 per cent increase; 1918, General Order No. 28, 25 
per cent increase; 1920, Ex parte 74, 40 per cent increase; and 
1922, Docket 18293, 10 per cent reduction. g 

The general increases mentioned were made upon the main- 
taining of a fixed differential under which the same increase 
per ton was applied from each district. This was assuming 
that the expenses for transportation of coal increased in the 
same proportion from each district without regarding the 
service involved. This reasoning was unsound, because the 
Ohio districts are much Closer to the lake ports than the West 
Virginia and Kentucky disfricts. The following is a statement 
of average comparative distances of a few districts: Ohio, 170 
miles; Kanawha, 342 miles; Kentucky, 425 miles; Pocahontas 
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and New River, 400 miles. No one will contend that distance 
is not a meusure of the service. Since the Ohio distances are 
closer to the lake ports than the other districts, it is apparent 
to all that the relative increase in transportation costs should 
have operated to increase the differentials. If a percentage 
increase had been used, the Ohio differential under Kanawha 
and Kentucky in 1922 would have been 50 cents to-day instead 
of 28 cents, It is interesting to note that from 1909 to 1918 a 
total tonnage of 228,000,000 tons of lake cargo coal was 
shipped. West Virginia and Kentucky shipped 37 per cent and 
Ohio 21 per cent. Since the last year numed Ohio's percentage 
of the total has fallen to 5 per cent and the States of West 
Virginia and Kentucky have rapidly advanced to 88 per cent. 
The greater portion of this shift has occurred since 1920, when 
the largest flat incrense in rates took place. The figures for the 
past few years are very interesting and are as fajlows: 


West Vir- 
Yoar Ohio ginia and 
Kentucky 
Tons Tons 
o E N 5,932,668 | 14,326, 522 
JJ. EE T E NE PET ANNAR 3,485,162 | 15,158,811 


Figures available show that for the year 1925 the lake coal 
tonnage of Ohio was 1,450,230 tons, or 5.52 per cent; Pennsyl- 
vania, 2,480,481 tons, or 9. 42 per cent; West Virginia, 15,676,912 
tons, or 59.82 per cent; Kentucky, 6,606,012 tons, or 25.09 per 
cent. 

Wages paid to Ohio miners in these years were as follows: 
1023, $70,994,928; 1924, $47,158,333; and estimated for 1925, 
$32,090,000. 

The foregoing Is evidence of the tremendous loss to Ohio. 

Most of the western Pennsylvania and Ohto districts have 
undergone only slight change in boundaries during the past sev- 
eral years, while some of the central and southern West Vir- 
ginia and eastern Kentucky districts gradually have expanded 
sonthward, without corresponding changes of rates to the lake 
ports. Distance and transportation conditions have had little 
or no consideration in the fixing of the rate structure on take- 
cargo coal. 

According to the report of the special examiners of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, if the Pittsburgh rate of 78 cents 
had taken the normal inereases without the maintenance of 
fixed differentials, it would be 81.385 instead of $1.66, and the 
differentials between the Ohio district and the southwestern 
Virginia and Kentucky districts would vary from about 40 cents 
to 67.5 cents. To show the unfairness of the maintenance of 


fixed differentials under n series of general rate increases, and 
that it bears more heayily on the nearer districts in proportion 
than on the farthest districts, and that it results in diminish- 
ing the rates of certain districts to the detriment of Ohio and 
its geographical advantage, I am incorporating herewith the 
following table: 


No. 8, Cambridge. 
Pittsburgh. 
Connelisviik 


—— 


8 888388888 
— 


Belington, Ohio River A 
Kentucky, Kenova, Thacker, id Sandy Kunaw ha 
Cumberland: Piedmont, Gs 


L 


N 
8 


During the period stated above, the changes that occurred 
in 54 commodity rates on low-grade products fur hauls of from 
114 to 225 miles, averaging 177.8 miles, were shown to be an 
average of 80.4 per cent. Among these commodities were 
billets, bricks, eement, coke, fertilizer, flour, grain, pig iron, 
lime, limestone, lumber, ore, salt, sand, stone, und wood pulp. 
The level of cluss rates increased 90 per cent. From the fore- 
going it will be seen that lake cargo coal has sustained a much 
greater increase than bulk or package goods have borne in the 
same part of the country. 

A ton of coal from the Pittsburgh district, a distance of 
177.1 miles, with a rate of $1.66 yields a ton-mile earning of 
9.37 mills, 

From the Hocking Valley, Crookaville, or Shawnee dis- 
tricts, a distance of 192 miles, with a rate of $1,63 yields a 
ton-mile earning of 8.49 mills, 
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The McRoberts field in Kentucky, in the State where Mr. 
Nonsiox lives, a distance of 469.9 miles, with a rate of $1.91 
yields a ton-mile earning of 4.06 mills. 

Clinch Valley, in the State where my distinguished friend, 
ae Peery, lives, a distance of 462.2 miles, with a rate of 

$2.06 yields a ton-mile earning of 4.47 mills. 

i comparisons are made for the purpose of showing that 
the earned yield by the luke-cargo coal rites from the various 
districts in a cempnrison similar to the foregoing might be 
made for proof that the earning for the shorter and the longer 
hauls indicates an improper adjustmeut of coal freight rates. 
Further and similar comparisons might be made, but I do not 
care to burden the RECORD. 

Statistics further reveal that car earnings on tratie from the 
Pittsburgh and No. 8 district of Ohio amount to approximately 
$6.75, and that trafic from the southern districts yields ap- 
proximately $4.14. It can be truthfully stated that this is no 
doubt the result of differences in lake-cargo coal rates. For 
example, of only 25 cents and 40 certs between the rate and 
hauls of 177 miles from Pittsburgh on the one hand and 471 
miles from McRoberts aud 500 miles from the Stouega districts 
ou the other; or differences in distance of 294 and 332 miles. 
It further demonstrates that existing differentials are unreason- 
able and unfair for the service performed in comparison with 
those in effect from the Ohio districts. 

If we take a maximum and minimum cost of assembly and 
terminal expenses, deduct them from the existing rates, and 
compare the ton-mile eurnings yield for road-haul service alone 
by the balance of the rate in each instance, it will show a 
yield of between 6.5 from Ohio and Pennsylvania districts 
and between 3 and approximately 3.8 miles from districts over 
400 miles from the lake ports. 

The distressed and deplorable conditions existing in the soft- 
coal industry of the great State of Ohio have been vividly and 
truthfully portrayed by the press and people of my State. It 
is my intention to read out of my time an article which T 
believe truthfully describes existing conditions: 


INDUSTRY SecOND IN STATR ONLY Turku Yrans Aco 
ReASONS ANALYZED 


Now Firm; 


The coal-mining industry, which but three years ago ranked second 
only to agriculture as the greatest industry of the State, has collapsed 


until in 1925 it ranked as tle fifth industry of the State. Steel, 
rubber, and clay and brick products have passed It. 

To-day more than 34,000 Ohio coal miners are out of work. Most 
of them have not done a day's work for more than six months, Some 


bave not had work for two years, 

Most of these 34,000 Idle miners have families. Suffering and pri- 
yition among these people In the Hocking Valley and Cambridge ficlds 
has been the worst ever known this winter. 

Of 1,500 mines in the State, less than 300 are operating to-day, 
They are losing money every day, and it is simply a question with 
the operator whether he will suffer a smaller loss by operating the 
mine than from the upkeep and deterioration if it was idle. 

Yet there is no atrike or lockont in Ollo. Operators and miners 
are on the best of terms and are cooperating desperately in attempts 
to keep the mines going. 


OMIRN FIBLDS RESPONSIBLE 


West Virginia and Kentucky fields bave paralyzed the Ohio coal- 
mining industry and stolen its business. 

Of the 70,000,000 tons of conl used in Ohio last year, only 12,000,000 
tons of coal was Ohio mined. The rest was shipped in from West 
Virginia and Kentucky and sold right under the noses of Ohio op- 
ern tors. 

Ohio's production dropped from 45,878,191 tons n year in 1920 to 
23,000,000 in 1925, This year’s production, unless there is a radical 
change in conditions, may not reach 12,000,000 tons. 

This despite the fact that Ohio has the coal, the mines, and the 
miners to furnish all its own 70,000,000 tons a year consumption. 

For years Olio controlled the lake coal trade, “the creim of the 
business.” In 1918 Obio sent 9,536,734 tons, or 33 per cent, of the 
entire amount of coal shipped from the lake ports, The same year 
West Virginia bad 32 per cent and Kentucky but 4 per cent of the 
lake trade. 

Last year the West Virginia operators sent 15,076,779 tons of coal 
all the way across Ohio and grabbed off GO per cent of the lake trade, 
while Kentucky sent 6,606,012 tons to the Lukes, getting 25 per cent of 
the luke business. Ohio shipped only 1,450,280 tons, or 5.5% per cent, 

Laboratory tests have proved that Ohio coal is not surpassed by 
any in the country. Its No. 8 vein is beyond dispute the best steam 
coal to be purchased, and other veins are unexcelled for household use. 
It bas more heat units than either the West Virginia or Kentucky 
coals, yet both these are belng sold throughout the State while Ohio 
mines stand idle, 
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Hearings and arguments before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on freight-rate adjustments are long-drawn-out fights. 

Thousands of Ohio minors’ families are existing and haye been 
existing for months ou $3 a week in benefits supplied by the United 
Mine Workers. 


The foregoing portrays in part the want, suffering, and desti- 
tute conditions existing in the coal regions of Ohio to-lay, and 
the causes. The Ohio coal industry is fighting with its back 
to the wall. It is fighting for its very life and existence. It 
is down, but not entirely out. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
man yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I prefer to finish my statement and 
yield after I have completed. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gentleman has made the 
statement that Kentucky and West Virginia have stolen the 
coul business from Ohio. I call the gentleman's attention to 
the recent statements of C. J, Goodyear, commissioner of the 
Pittsburgh Producers! Coul Association—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yielded for a ques- 
tion and not for a speech. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And C. E. Lesher. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield unless 
the gentleman desires to ask a question. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I am not going to make a 
speech. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I will be glad to answer any questions, 
but do not think that the gentleman should endeavor to inject 
a speech into my remarks. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentueky. Iam just merely prefacing a short 
quesjion, C. E. Lesher, assistant to the president of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., and F. A. Dodson, vice president of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., which is the largest producer of coal in Penn- 
sylvania, and I ask the gentleman if he has read the articles 
published by them surveying the coal industry in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Kentucky, and West Virginia; and if he has, whether 
they claim the loss of business in Ohio and Pennsylvania is 
due to rates? Do they make any such claim? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, in auswer to that, cer- 
tainly the gentleman from Kentucky will not contend, in view 
of the report of the impartial investigators appointed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the purpose of making a 
truthful and impartial investigation of this question, that the 
above statement is true, because this report upheld in greater 
part the contention of the Pittsburgh and Ohio operators— 
that there was a discrimination in rates; that to-day—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. May I have 10 additional minutes? 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
more to the gentleman from Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. But I did not ask about that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Just a minute until T finish answering 
the question. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rossron] 
denominated the report of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sions own examiners a revolutionary proposal I ask the 
gentleman in all fairness if he thinks the report of the special 
investigators recommending a change in the existing coal 
freight rantes or a widening in the differentials now existing 
betwepn Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, and other fields is an 
unfair or a biased report? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. It is undoubtedly unfair and 
is revolutionary, and as shown by the commissioner of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association, and by the executive 
officers of the greatest coal companies of Pennsylvania. The 
rate question is not the question that is hurting Ohio and 
Peunsylvanin. If that report should be adopted and you 
should have a differential of from 53 to 83 cents on the ton, 
it would put all of these other States out of business and 
would absolutely destroy their business. On the other hand, 
if the suggestion was followed as advocated by these parties 
here, you would then be in the market. Tlie Interstate Com- 
merce Commission did not accept that report. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I understand, and regret to say, that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission did not avcept the report 
of its own examiners. I wonder whether or not the remurks 
of the able and distinguished gentleman from Kentucky made 
on March 16, 1925, and subsequent propaganda, which went 
forth from the other States, resulting in the protests which 
the gentleman asked the various States to make against the 
adoption of the report, had any effect upon the commission? 
I also desire to ask the gentleman from Kentucky whether or 
not the well-timed speech which he made on the floor of the 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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House Tuesday of this weck can be connected in any manner 
with the orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
which I have referred, made on the second and eighth days of 
this month? 

I also wonder whether or not the speech which he placed in 
the Record a few weeks before the report of the investigating 
committee came before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for argument, severely criticizing that report, had any connec- 
tion with or bearing upon the decision of the commission, or 
was it made for the purpose of influencing the action of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the pending cases? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. It did not, and was not made 
for that purpose. Two Senators from Ohio criticized the com- 
mission for deciding the case against them. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am glad the gentleman stated that 
these coincidences have no connection. The gentleman is an 
eloquent and able speaker for the operators, miners, and people 
of his district and State, although I do not agree with what 
he says und the logic of his reasoning. I like the gentleman 
and wish that we had him in Ohio to help carry on our fight, 
as he has ably defended the interests of the people of Ken- 
tucky as he sees them. The gentleman should not criticize our 
Senators for awakening to the seriousness of our situation. 

Mr. PEERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will gladly yield to my colleague 
from Virginin, whose district embraces n part of the great 
Pocnhontas coal field, 

Mr. PEERY. ‘The railroads carrying coal from the coal 
fields of West Virginia, Kentucky, and Virginia are not asking 
for any increased rates to the Lakes, are they? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that is the case. 

Mr. PERRY. Then the position of the people of Ohio is that 
the southern railroads which carry this coal to the Lakes from 
these fields should be compelled to exact a higher rate than 
they are now demanding? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, In answer to the gentleman's question 
let me say that is a peculiar fact; it is passing strange that the 
railroads serving the States of West Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Virginia in hauling lake-cargo coal should oppose an increase 
in coal freight rates from these fields if they have no interest 
in the development of those fields other than the hanling of 
coal. They have given much assistance in the development of 
these newer fields, and if I am informed correctly I think the 
railroads are interested other than in the coal rates from these 
various States, and I hope my friend 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The railroads do not and can 
not own any con lands in Kentucky. 

Mr. PEERY. And they can not and do not in Virginia or 
West Virginia. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Practically all of the railroads in the 
past have opposed a readjustment of coal freight rates before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. I would like to ask 
the gentleman this question; Does he claim that the rate from 
the various fields of Kentucky, West Virginia, and Virginia, 
the gentleman's own State, to the lake ports, with a spread 
of approximately 25 to 40 cents per ton in differentials, and 
with a difference in distance aggregating approximately 100 
to 400 miles is a compensatory rate to the railroad for the 
transporting of that product? Are such rates a fair and just 
return for the service rendered over the long haul, considering 
cost of service, distance, and topography of the country? 

Mr. PEERY. The railroads are making money; they are 
very prosperous, and they are not asking for any increase in 
those rates, and the logical result of the gentleman's conten- 
tion will be this: If the rate of differential is made greater, 
then you shut off Virginia, West Virginia, and Kentucky coal 
fields from this market which they now enjoy, and you would 
stifle competition. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; Ohio does not desire to stifle 
competition. We believe in the true American policy that no 


section of the country should be permitted to develop at the 
expense of another section. We believe that the practice 
which has grown up in the past of giving to various States or 
sections n preference in freight rates is unjust. Rates that are 
discriminatory, preferential, or unfair to any district or sec- 
tion are wrong and should be corrected. I believe the rail- 
roads in the past have opposed lowering of the rates in Ohio, 
and a readjustment of coal freight rates in general, in part, 
for the reason that it might mean a general readjustment of 
all freight rates, particularly over the long and short hauls, 
which would also greatly benefit the agricultural interests of 
our country. 

Mr. MURPHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I will yield to my distinguished col- 
league from Ohio. 
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remarked that the railroads were prospering: 

Mr. PEERY., Virginia, please. 

Mr. MURPHY. Virginia—were prospering. There is no 
question about that, beinuse they are charging outrageous rates 
for hauling coal in Ohio and western Pennsylvania to the lake 
parts; that is one reason they are prospering. They are beg- 
ging the question, however, down in a territory where they 
kant this coal from; American labor is not being paid on the 
basis: it is paid in Pennsylvania and Ohio. That is another 
question: that comes up. It is one of the things that is hidden 
behind these unfair rates, I hope that time will come when 
vou will tuke things as they are. It is also a question of 
wages, and is not only a question of coal rates or freight rates. 
Pay the men in Kentacky, Virginin, and West Virginia as fair 
a rate of wages us they pay in Ohio and Pennsylvania and it 


Win do much to correct the situation. We will struggle along 


all rigtit. £ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thank the gentleman for his con- 
tribution to my speech. I know that. he is interested in the 
welfare of the operators and miners of our State. 

Mr. MURPHY. Will tle gentleman yield further? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission fixes freiglit rates; can it enter into the wage question? 

Mr. MURPHY. It secins the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is robbing western Pentusylvania and. Ohio; that they are 
denying to those States the benefit of their natural advantages 
nnd location. This is not fair: 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, That is true. I believe West Virginia 
and Kentucky would be more benefited in the future if they 
would endeayor to develop industries in their States near their 
mines that would use a part at least of their coal production. 
They are making an cconomic mistake by hauling all of their 
coal out of their States and neglecting the development of their 
industrial lite. Some duy in the future they will see this 
error and that thelr present polley of transporting their coal 
undue distances to compete with other coal much nearer the 
markets is wrong. Ohio is only asking fair play and a square 
deal, The fürmers, business, and professional men and labor of 
Olio all believe our cause is Just. 

Jean see before me to-day in the mining flelds, composing a 
pnrt of the district which I have the honor to represent, thou- 
sands of these loyal; patriotic American citizens face to face 
with actual want and hardship. Ladies and gentlemen, the 
niiners of Ghio, who have alwuys been honest, fearless, and 
true to their families, their country, and their God, believe that 
Partial relief can be granted by a removal of the existing dis- 
criminatory and unjust freight rates which give undue ad- 
vantuge to the neighboring coal States of West Virginia and 
Kentucky, 

If you will go with me into the mining fields of Ohio to-day, 
with which Lum acquainted, I can show you the coal miner liv- 
ing in u modest and simple home, where he sits with his family 
Lrooding over tle unkindness of fate. If you knew the mirers 
of my district and State as I know them, if you lad associated 
with them as F have done, if you only knew tlie many hardships 
they have encountered and are encountering to-day, I am sure 
thut you and the good people who have sent me here would 
not ask that I remain silent upon a question which is of vital 
importauce to the happiness and welfare of thousands of men, 
women, and children in the coal fields of my State and district. 

We should remember that the coal miner is just like other 
men, with tue same patriotic deyotion to his country that is 
found in other men. 

I am interested in their welfare. It is my duty to represent 
them, as well as all my people; in this Congress. I have been 
their friend and will continue to help them by my vote and in- 
Hence whenever possible. The Ohio miner only seeks for him- 
self and family what every true American wants—an honest 
living and a square chance to work in unrestricted: and un- 
hampered competition with his fellow workers In other flelds. 
I want all sections and all the people of this great country to 
prosper and be happy. I regret tliat any of our people must 
suffer where it is possible to grant them a measure of relief. 
[Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, May I lave five additional minutes? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I really have all of my time 
taken. 

Mr. Chairman, T yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman; on yesterday we had a good 
deal of debate on the part of some of the gentlemen from New 
York on the wet side of the liquor question. I called the offices 
of the gentleman from New. York [Mr. O'Connor] and the other 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] to inform them that I 
expected to refer to their remarks briefly this afternoon. Mr. 
O'Connor, I learned, is out of the city und Mr. CELLER did not 
answer, 

I just wish to say in passing—and I believe I represent the 
sentiment of at least 75 per cent of the Democrats of the House 
and in the country when I say it—that. we do not approve of 
Mr. O'Connor's attack on one of the leading ministers of the 
country made here on yesterday [applause], a man who is 
striving for the moral and spiritual advancement of the Ameri- 
ean people. [Applause.] 

One of the most amusing habits tliat has developed nmong 
those who wish to change the eighteenth amendment and modify. 
the prohibition law is to use the names of George Washington, 
General Grant, Andrew Jackson, and other great figures of his- 
tory to sustain their arguments. They remind me of the poet's 
question when he asked: 

What damned error, but some sober brow 
Win bless it and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament? 

[Applause.] 

Tt seems that wheneyer they want to advance an unsound 
argument they always pick one of the notable figures of history 
and use him as a text. I want to read you an extract from 
the wet speech made on yesterday by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Certer] in which, among other things he says: 

George Washington could never have won bis battles on barley water 
and pop any more than General Grant could have won Lis battles on 
ginger ale and chocolate soda, 


He was speaking in favor of light wine and beer in particu- 
lar and against prohibition in general, 

That is the first time I ever heard that intoxieating liquors 
ees so much to the military success of those great 
eaders, 

Why, Mr. Chairman, he turns the sunlight in upon the mis- 
takes of history. Just think what virtue there must be in 
strong drink! Suppose, for instance, at the Battle of New 
Orleans, when “Old Hickory“ Jackson with his rugged vol 
unteers “taught the newly-fledged American engle to match 
His talons with the Hon's strength“ and established our coun- 
try’s position as a world power—I wonder what the gentleman 
from New York thinks wonld have been America’s fate on that 
dreadful day, if the British general had gone to the bar before 
going to the battleficld, [Lanughter.] 

Suppose that Stonewall Jackson, in his wonderful valley 
campaign, instend of drilling his men, praying to. God, and 
keeping his powder dry, liad carried out the ideas of the gen- 
Heman from New York [Mr. Cn! and loaded himself up 
with those beverages which he contends contributed so much 
to the success of Washington and Grant! How much more 
complete would have been all those yictories, from Harpers 
Ferry to Bull Run. [Lavgliter.] 

Suppose, Mr. Chairman, that on that fatal day at Gettys- 
burg, when General Lee was preparing for that terrifie drive 
up the derdly slope of Cemetery Hill, be had only had tlie 
foresight to follow tite advice of the geutleman from New York, 
and, instead of relying upon his own great. genius and the 
courage and valor of his men, lie had become intoxicated on 
light wine and beer. [laugliter.] No doubt, in the opinion of 
the gentleman from New York, he would have swept every- 
thing before him in a wild riot of inglorious: defeat, brought 
the war to a speedy conclusion, and placed above this Capitol 
the flag of the Confederacy. So that, instead of a seat In this 
body, the gentleman from New York might Have been to-day 
the ambassador to Richmond, [Laughter.] 

At the Battle of Waterloo—which, we may say, was one of 
the mistrkes of his history, according to the logit of the gen- 
Ueman from New York [Mr. Cann — suppose that Napoleon, 
who had conquered a nation by the force of his genins, and had 
trampled with colossal strides the map of Europe wider mis 
imperial heel, when he came to this Inst stand, think wliat 
might have been the course of Europe's history if he Had been 
well fortified on that occasion with light wine and beer. [Ap- 
plause and laugliter.] 

These are some of the military mistakes of history which, 
according to the speech of the gentleman from New York, 
might have been averted. The same doctrine would apply to 
civil life. Take, for instance, the case of Henry Ford. If in- 
toxienting liquors would inspire military genius, it would evi- 
dently have the same effect on financial genius, 
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Think what a mistake Mr. Ford has made in his Hfe-long | 
Why, if he would tank up on those beverages recom- ' 


sobriety ! 
mended by the gentleman from New York [Mr, CxLunl, he 
could, no doubt, sell Lincoln cars at the same price that he 
is now selling Fords—so long as he and they lasted, [Laungh- 
ter.] ; 
A Mesrper. Tow about Muscle Shoals? 
Mx. RANKIN. And there is no telling what he could do at 

Muscle Shoals. [Laughter.] 
~ Further than that, think what the sober, silent statesman in 
the White House, who has been using all his genius and all 
nis political sagacity trying to harmonize the tariff barons of 
New England with the corn growers of Iowa! Just think what 
the effect would be if he would resort to beverages recom- 
inended by the gentleman from New York. [Laughter.] 

Then tell me he would not be inspired to such an extent that 
he could even “weld the wooden handle into a pewter spoon; 
graft the dead bough to the living trunk and make it blossom 
as the rose; cause oil and water to dwell together placidly in 
the same bottle, and make boon companions of the spider and 
the fly.“ [Langhter.] He could easily solve those problems 
by bringing together the discordant elements of his party and 
thereby realize the ambition of his heart to reap a nomination 
for a third term. [Laughter.] 

No, Mr. Chairman, all of this propaganda can not detract 
from the names of Washington and Grant. If they were alive 
to-day, the chances are they would both favor a strict en- 
forcement of this law. AN of this propaganda is haying no 
effect whatever upon the Christian men and women of the 
United States. [Applause.] All of this propaganda is having 
no weight with the great mass of our people—with the great 
runk and file of the Democratic Party who have fought its 
battles for more than 100 years. [Applause.] 

I have no quarrel with the gentlemen from New York. 
Wyery man is entitled to his own opinion, but I should like 
for it to be understood now that the Pemocratic Party is not 
a wet party. [Applause.] I should Hke for it to be under- 
stood that the eighteenth amendment is just as binding upon 
Democrats as it is upon Republicans. [Applause.] I should 
like for it to be understood that the great mass of Christian 
men and women throughout this great Republic who believe 
in law enforcement are in favor of enforcing the prohibition 
law as it now stands. [Applause.] 

Mr, KVALE, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. KVALE. Is it not a fact that the father of the eight- 


centh amendment was Senator Moxrrs Sirepearp, a Democrat’ 


of Texas? [Applause.] 

Mr, RANKIN. That is my understanding. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. O'Conner] in closing 
his address on yesterday pointed across the aisle toward the 
Republican side and said, “We will meet you at Phillipi in 
1928," or words to that effect. I want to say now that we 
are going to meet you at Philippi, but we are not going to meet 
you on a wet platform or one of light wine and beer. [Ap- 

lauẽse.!] i 
: When the Democratic Party comes back into power it will 
not be through the open saloon nor as a result of temporizing 
on a great moral issue. I express, as I said, the opinion of 
the vast majority of the Democrats of the country when I 
say that we are not going to nominate a wet candidate for 
President, nor run him on a wet platform. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. RANKIN. I will yield to the gentleman from Texas 
in order that lie may read a telegram. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is a telegram dated at Dover, Del., 
and addressed to myself at the House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: ; 

Remarks attributed to me by Representative O'Connor are utterly 
unfounded. I do not believe the stories told by wet propagandists 
about drinking Congressmen. Have never detected a sign of liquor 
drinking on any Congressmen in 10 years I have been in Washington. 

CLannNen Trus WILSON. 


I recommend the above to my colleague from New York [Mr. 
O'Connor] and I hope that with his usual sense of fairness and 
proper treatment of a Christian minister he will do the square 
thing. $ 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back seven minutes. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Will not the gentleman yield to me? I am 
sure the gentleman does not want a misstatement to appear in 
the Recorp, 
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Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield me a 
half minute so that I may answer a question by the gentleman 
from New York? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
man froin Mississippi one-half minute. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I am sure the gentleman wants the Recorp 
to be straight. The gentleman made the statement at the be- 
ginning of his remarks that the genfleman from New York 
[Mr. O'Connor] condemned the Christian ministry of this 
country. Mr. O'Connor made no such statement. His whole 
remarks were directed to the remarks of a single clergyman. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman misunderstood me. What I 
said was that we do not agree with him in the attack he made 
on yesterday on one of the leading Christian men of this 
country. [Applnuse.] 

Mr. BOYLAN. Then the gentleman will correct that in 
his remarks? 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman is mistaken about what I 
said, as he will see from an examination of the Recorp. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Warre]. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentle- 
men of the committee, it might, and properly will, relieve me 
from interruptions through the asking of questions if House 
Joint Resolution 164 shall be read. It will require but a few 
moments to do so, and I will ask the Clerk to read the resolu- 
tion in my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


JOINT RESOLUTION PROPOSING AN AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STADES 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each Mouse con- 
curring therein), That the following article is proposed as an amand- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which shall be valid to 
all intents and purposes as part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several States: 


“ ARTICLE — 


“Section 1. The terms of the President and Vice President shall 
end at noon on the 24th day of January, and the terms of Senators 
and Representatives at noon on the 4th day of January of the years 
in which such ternis would bave ended if this article had not been 
ratified; aud the terms of their successors shall then begin. 

“Sac. 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every yenr, 
and such meeting shall be on the 4th day of January, unless they shall 
by law appoint a different diy. 

“Sec. 3. If the House of Representatives has not chosen a Prest- 
dent, whenever the right of choice devolves upon them, befora the 
time fixed for the beginning of his term, then tho Vice President 
chosen for the same term shall act as lresident until the House of 
Representatives chooses a President; und the Congress may by law 
provide for the case where the Vice President has not been chosen 
before the time fixed for the beginning of ‘his term, declaring what 
officer shall then act as President, and such officer shall act accord- 
ingly until the House of Representatives chooses a President, or 
until the Senate cheoses a Vice President. 

“See, 4. Ir the President elect dies before the time fixed for the be- 
ginning of his term, then the Vice President elect shall become Prest- 
dent; and the Congress may by law provide for the case of the death 
both of the President elect and Vice President elect before the time 
fixed for the beginning of the term, for the case of the death of any 
of the persons from whom the House of Representatives may choose a 
President whenever the right of choice devolves upon them, and for 
the case of death of any of the persons from whom the Senate may 
choose a Vice President whenever the right of choice devolves upon 
them. 

“Suc. 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect on the 30th day of Novem- 
ber of the year following the year in which this article ts ratified.” 


Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the mem- 
bers of the committee to kindly refrain from asking gnestions 
until I may have completed this statement. I have 30 minutes, 
and I think I can complete it in 25, and then I shall be giad 
to be interrogated on any phase of the resolution and answer 
to the best of my ability. My purpose ine having it read is 
that the language of the resolution is so clear and so appli- 
cable that I think everyone will understand it, and I think it 
will preclude the interruptions which might otherwise have 
occurred. The purpose of the proposed amendment is to bring 
the rule of the assembling of the Congress and the inauguration of 
the President into conformity with the theory of representative 
government. 

What good reason can be urged for retaining in power for 
four months a Congress which has been displaced at the elec- 
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tion by a new and different Congress? I say, what reason can 
he urged for so doing which can not be urged for retaining 
them one or even two years? 

This is truly n representative Government. Representation 
is the basic stone upon which the structure securely rests. 
The candidate confers with his constituent. He solemnly 
sipulates to do a certain thing. He never told a constituent 
thut in any instance where his opinions were in conflict with 
their expressed wishes he would disregard those wishes and 
be governed by his own judgment. Ah, no, you never heard 
of a living man that would make such a proclamation. That 
would require a hardihood beyond that of the ordinary can- 
didate for Congress. I ask you, gentlemen, after the people 
haye spoken at the polls for a change of policy, a pronounced 
change, when have they a normal, reasonable right to expect 
that change? When, I ask, when? I listen. Do 1 hear some 
one answer “In two years?” No. I listen again. No one 
says “In two years” and why not two years? Because it 
would be a perfidious thing, in a country with a representa- 
tive Government, to stifle the demands of the people for two 
years. Then, why for one year? What free man can be 
found to justify this unregsonable delay? There is not one. 
Well, there may be a reactionary one or two, possibly three. 
Oh, that makes me think of the Patriarch of Uz. His reac- 
tionary comforters launched their invectives at him for hours 
and days. He turned upon them a look of pity, not, I imag- 
ine, unmingled with scorn, as he said: “ No doubt ye are the 
people, and wisdom will die with you.” 

There might have been, and there doubtless was, some jus- 
tification for the present rule in the beginning of the Govern- 
ment. United States Senators could not then, with fair con- 
venience, after being elected by the legislatures usually in ses- 
sion in the winter months, reach the capital much earlier 
than March 4. They now are and have been elected for a 
number of years at the same time Representatives are chosen 
and the change in date now proposed would cause no 
inconvenience. 

Some one has said, “ We will not get as good a class of men.” 
Oh, yes; we will get just as good a grade of men and much 
hetter seryice; and why? Simply because you will hold your 
election after the last session of Congress, instead of between 
the sessions as at present. Listen! Let me tell you that which 
you already know. We are not more than well started with eur 
first session until the campaign begins for another election, and 
that election is held only 4 months before our terms expire 
and 13 months before the constitutional session for which you 
ure elected begins. 

If the Senators had been elected there can be no doubt that 
the first term of the first Congress would have assembled on the 
date fixed in the Constitution. We now choose the Senators in 
the first days of November, when Representatives are chosen. 
Our means of travel are most agreeable and expeditious. 

The men and women representing the great but far-away 
State of California leave their homes and arrive by air a few 
hours later. Contrary to any superstitious fears of some timid 
soul, the candidates are not worn to skeletons from the effects 
of strenuons campaigns. It is not necessary for successful can- 
didates for President to have more than two months to choose 
their department chiefs. Why, I have heard it said many, 
many times that they know even before the November election 
who the men are who want these jobs, and I would not be 
surprised. 

This is not an innovation. It is not a unique or novel propo- 
sition. I heard it discussed 50 years ago. Thousands of news 
items and editorials have been printed upon the subject. The 
purpose of the proposed amendment is to bring the rule into 
conformity with the theory of representative government. 
What valid reason can be urged for retaining in power for four 
months a Congress which has been displaced at the election by 
a new and different Congress? I say, What reason can be urged 
for so doing which can not be urged for retaining them for one 
or two years? 

Why do we hold elections? Why do we vote on each recur- 
ring second yeur? Certainly not to exercise in a perfunctory 
manner a constitutional function. No, indeed; we write the 
platforms of the parties in clear terms. We declare for certain 
well-defined policies. We discuss the issues, and we record our 
decision. The votes are counted; the results are ascertained 
and declared. When are the results sought by this decision to 
be realized? There is but one normal auswer, and that answer 
is, immediately. The people say, “We have discussed the 
issues; we have recorded our decision; we have declared for 
the change; we want it, and we want it now.” 

But the old rule, a rule not provided for in the Constitution 
but which can not be changed without an amendment, says, 
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“All this is true, but you can not have a change; you can not 
have that for which you unequivocally declared until after 
4 months in any case, or until after 13 months if the constitu- 
tional provision is followed.” It is preposterous that this 
archaic rule should be longer followed. In my opinion, the 
people of the country are 99 per cent for the change. The press 
of the Nation is overwhelmingly for it, as far as my observa- 
tion has extended. 

I must make one exception, because there is a paper in Wash- 
ington which seems a bit cold, although it does not oppose the 
theory suggested in the proposed amendment. 

I hold in my hand editorial items by the score, including 
numerous contributions of eminent writers for the great news- 
papers of the country—every one friendly to the resolution. 

It is in no sense a new or unique proposition. Already the 
resolution in practically its present form has passed the Senate 
in three consecutive Congresses. It was not discussed at length 
upon the occasion of its last passage by the Senate, but in 
previous sessions had heen discussed fully both in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee and on the floor of the Senate. 

In the present Congress it was reported unanimously by the 
House Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress. Now, gentlemen, I ask you in all 
candor, if we were to-day confronted with the necessity for 
adopting a rule, would we adopt the present existing rule? I 
can not believe that anyone would seriously propose that we 
so do. Now, I wil) say that I have not read in any of the public 
prints discussing this subject any serious oppositien thereto. 

Occasionally we hear the statement made that time should 
be given for the heat of popular excitement to cool. Wel, 
that argument does not appeal to me in the very least. What 
is the logic of such an argument? It is only an ingenious way 
of saying that the Member elect should haye some time to 
cast about him to find a plausible excuse for not doing what 
he has solemnly promised his constituents to perform. Why, 
gentlemen, I can not contemplate a course so faithless—I will 
not say contemptible. ‘To advance such an argument is to 
Droclahn a lack of faith in the people's capacity for self- 
government, 

Our people are not misled by impulses of passion and vio- 
lence, They are not inclined to turbulence. They, if possi- 
ble, are more tranquil in mind and less swayed by sudden 
waves of sentiment than at an earlier period in our history. 
I believe they more fully understand and more highly value 
the fundamental principles of our Government than in the 
formative and unproven tests to which they were subjected 
in the earller days of the Republic. 

My own investigations convince me that the members of 
the Philadelphin convention were frankly puzzled as to the 
manner in which the Executive should be chosen, 

Mr. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, said in effect this was one of 
the most dificult and important questions the convention was 
called upon to decide. 

Another member said: 


Three times we have decided for the clection by the legislature 
and as many times we have discarded the plan. 


The spirit of accommodation of which we have heard so 
much was born not mainly of inherent magnanimity but rather 
of the necessities of the occasion, 

It can not be denied that throughout the period of the war 
the hope of liberty lent cohesion to their minds and purposes, 
nerved their henrts to persist in the great struggle. But 
the struggle successfully terminated, conflicting interests of 
the different States at once assumed graye proportions and 
produced serious dissensions. At the end of the war cach of 
the former colonies found itself a separate and independent 
nation, each of them members, it is true, of a weak and fast 
dissolving confederacy, their people devoted to an ideal theory 
of government, but one utterly impossible in practice. 

Historians agree that, notwithstanding the imperative need 
of a reorganization of the Government, with power reqnisite to 
meet the exigencies of the Union, the people aud many of their 
leaders yet held strongly to the view that in the organization 
of a central government greater care should be exercised to 
limit its authority and maintain local self-government than to 
invest the Government with the powers that were imperative 
for the exercise of its proper functions. 

On the other hand, there were those who would give to it 
greater executive control, modified by certain checks and bal- 
ances. The idea of a surrender of a part of their sovereignty 
by the States to the central power was the plan of many of 
the delegates from the great States of Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania, and was after wearisome discussion the plan adopted by 
the convention and ratified by the people, but there was gen- 
eral agreement as to the serious nature of the emergency. 
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Only a few words were addressed to the necessities of the 
times and the influence exerted thereby in the formation of the 
new Government. Let this information be stated in the words 
of the great men of that day, who realized the acuteness of the 
situation and confronted face to face the dangers it presented. 

To a group of delegates considering the acuteness of the 
crisis, Washington is quoted as having said: 

It is too probable that no plan that we propose will be adopted. 
If to please the people we offer what we ourselves disapprove, how 
can we afterwards defend our works? Let us raise a standard to which 
the wise and free can repair. The event is In the hands of God. 


He wrote to George Mason at an earlier period: 


I have seen without despondency even for a moment the hours which 
America has styled its gloomy ones. But I have seen no day since 
the commencement of hostilities that I thought our liberties in such 
imntinent danger as at the present. Indeod, we are verging so fast 
toward destruction that I am feeling that sense to which I have been a 
stranger until within these three months, 


Insurrections had already occurred and were further threat- 
ened. The low ebb of the publie credit was known to all. Only 
one more allusion need be made to the dire condition of the 
country and the impotency of the Government. It is gathered 
from the treatise of Madison printed as a prefatory document 
to his famous account of the proceeding of the convention 
known as the Madison Papers: 


It was seen that the public debt, rendered so sacred by the enuse 
in which it hed been incurred, remained without any provision for its 
payment. The reiterated and elaborate efforts of Congress to procure 
from the States a more adequate power to raise the means of payment 
liad failed. The effect of the ordinary requisitions of Congress had 
only displayed the inefficiency of the authority making them, none of 
the States having duly complied with them, some having failed alto- 
gether, or nearly so; while in one instance, that of New Jersey, a com- 
plinnce was expressly refused; nor was more yielded to the expostu- 
latious of Members of Congress deputed to her legislature, than a mere 
repeal of the law without a compliance. The want of authority In 
foreign nations, particularly Great Britain, exercised a monopolizing 
policy, injurious to the trade of the United States and destructive to 
their navigation; the iImbecility and anticipated dissolution of the 
Confederacy extinguishing all apprehensions of a cowntervailing policy 
on the part of the United States, The same want of a general power 
over commerce led to an exercise of the power, separately, by the 
States, which not only proved abortive, but engendered rival, conflict- 
ing, and angry regulations. Besides the vain attempts to supply their 
respective treasuries by imposts, whlch turned their commerce into the 
neighboring ports, and to coerce a relaxation of the British monopoly 
of the West India navigation, which was attempted by Virginia, the 
States having ports for foreign commerce, taxed, and irritated the 
adjoining States trading through them, as New York, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and South Carolina. Some of the States, as Connecticut, 
taxed imports from others, as from Massachusetts, which complained 
in a letter to the executive of Virginia, and doubtless to those of other 
States, 

In sundry instances, as of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland, the navigation laws treated the citizens of other States as 
aliens, In certain cases the authority of the Confederacy was disre- 
garded, in violation not only of the treaty of peace but of the treaties 
with France and Holland, which were complained of to Congress. In 
other cases the Federal authority was violated by treaties aud wars 
with Indians, as by Georgia; by troops raised and kept up without the 
consent of Congress, as by Massachusetts; by compacts without the 
consent of Congress, as between Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and 
between Virginia and Maryland. From the legislative journals of 
Virginia it appears that a vote refusing to apply for a sanction of 
Congress was followed by a vote against the communication of the 
compact to Congress. In the internal administratlon of the States 
a violation of contracts had become familiar, in the form of depre- 
ciated paper made a legal tender, of property substituted for money, 
of lustallment laws, and of the occlusions of the courts of justice, 
although evident that all such Interferences affected the rights of 
other States, relatively creditors, as well as citizens creditors within 
the State. Among the defects which had been severely felt was want 
of a uniformity’ in cases requiring it, as laws of naturalization and 
bankruptey, a coercive authority operating on-indlvyiduals and a guaran- 
tee of the internal tranquillity of the States, 

As a natural consequence of this distracted and disheartening con- 
dition of the Union, the Federal authority had ceased to be respected 
abroad, aud dispositions were shown there, particularly in Great 
Britain, to take advantage of its imbecility and to speculate on fts 
approaching downfall. At home it had lost all confidence aud credit; 
the unstable and unjust career of the States had also forfeited the 
respect and confidence essential to order and good government, in- 
volving a general decay of confidence and credit between man and 
man, It was found, moreover, that those least partlal to popular 
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government or most distrustful of its efficacy were yielding to antici- 
pations, that from an increase of the confusion a government might 
result more congenial with their taste or their opinions; whilst those 
most devoted to the principles and forms of republic were alarmed for 
the cause of liberty itself, at stake in the American experiment, and 
anxious for a system that would avoid the inefficacy of a mere con- 
federacy, without passing into the opposite extreme of a consolidated 
government. 

It was known that there were fndividuals who had betrayed a bias 
toward monarchy, and there had always been some not unfavorable to 
a partition of the Union into several confederacies; either from a better 
chance of figuring on a sectional theater, or that the sections would 
require stronger governments, or by their hostile conflicts lead to a 
monarchical consolidation, The idea of dismemberment had recently 
made its appearance in the newspapers. 

Suech were the defects, the deformities, the diseases, and the ominous 
prospects for which the convention were to provide a remedy, and 
which ought never to be overlooked in expounding and appreciating 
the constitutional charter, the remedy that was provided. 


But after all this writing of the finished work Madison 
said: 


It remained for the British Colonies, now United States of North 
America, to add to those examples one of a more interesting churactor 
than any of them, which led to a system without an example ancient 
or modern. A system founded on popular rights and so combining a 
Federal form with the forms of individual republics as may enable 
each to supply the defects of the other and obtain that advantage of 
both, (Madison Papers, vot. 2, p. 688.) 


As to the necessity of postponing the effective date under sec- 
tions.1 and 2 of the proposed amendment, if the thirty-sixth 
State should ratify the amendment on the 3d of January of any 
odd-numbered year—for example, January 3, 1929—it would 
mean that the terms of office of Senators and Representatives 
would expire the next day, and the session of Congress which 
commenced during the preceding December would be inter- 
rupted. Consequently considerable confusion would result. If 
the thirty-sixth State should ratify the amendment on the Ist 
of March, for example, fixing the effective date prevents any 
possible contention that the terms of office expired during the 
preceding January. 

Now, giving attention to the question of the presidential 
succession Which appeals to me as I believe it does to every 
serious student of the subject as a very important question: 

Although not constantly discussed in the press ner on the 
platform, it becomes prominently acute at the time of every 
recurring presidential election. 

I shall not generalize on this question in any extended state- 
ment, but will first submit in proof of its importance the emi- 
nent constitutional authority, Joseph F. Story, who, in com- 
menting on the presidential succession, says in volume 2, sec- 
tion 1482, of his Treatise upon the Constitution: 


No provision seems to be made, or at least directly made, for the 
ease of the nonelection of any President and Vice President at the 
period prescribed by the Constitution. The case of a vacancy by 
remoyal, death, or resignation, is expressly provided for; but not of a 
vacancy by the expiration of the official term of office. A learned 
commentator has thought that such a case is not likely to happen 
until the people of the United States shall be weary of the Constitu- 
tlon and Government, and shall adopt this method of putting a period 
to both; a mode of dissolution which seems, from its peaceable char- 
acter, to recommend itself to his mind, as fit for such a crisis. But— 


Comments Justice Story— ` 


no absolute dissolution of the Government would constitutionally take 
place by such a nonelection. The only effect would be a suspension 
of the powers of the executive part of the Government, and incidentally 
of the legislative powers, until a new election to the Presidency should 
take place at the next constitutional period; an evil of very great 
magnitude, but not equal to a positive extinguishment of the Consti- 
tution. But the event of a nonelection may arise, without any in- 
tention on the part of the peopic to diasolve the Government, 

Suppose there should be three candidates for the Presidency and two 
for the Vice Presidency, each of whom should receive, as nearly as 
possible, the same number of votes; which party under such elream- 
stances is bound to yield up its own preference? May not cach feel 
equally and conscientiously the duty to support to the end of the 
contest tts own favorite candidate in the House of Representatives? 
Take another case. Suppose the two persons should receive a majority 
of all the votes for the Presidency and both die before the time of tak- 
ing office, or even before the votes are ascertained by Congress. There 
is nothing Incredible in the supposition that such an event may occur. 
It is not nearly as Improbable as the occurrence of the death of threa 
persons who had held tho office of President on the anniversary of our 
independence, and two of these in the same year. In ench of these 
cases there would be a vacancy in the ollice of President and Vice 
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President by mere efflux of time, and it may admit of doubt whether 
the language of the Constitution reaches them. The resolution meets 
this situation. If the-Vice President should succeed to the office of 
President, he will continue in it until the regular expiration of the 
period for which the President was chosen, for there is no provision 
for the choice of a new President, except at the regular period, when 
there is a Vice President in office, and none for the choice of a Vice 
President, except when a President also is to be chosen. 

See, 1483. Congress, however, hax undertaken to provide for every 
case of a vacancy, both of the offices of President and Vice President, 
and have declared that In such an event there shall Immediately be a 
new election made in the manner prescribed by the act. How far such 
an exercise of power is constitutional has never yet been solemnly 
presented for decision. The point was hinted at in some of the debates 
when the Constitution was adopted, and it was then thought to be 
susceptible of some doubt. Every sincere friend of the Constitution 
will naturally feel desirous of upholding the pewer as far as he con- 
stitutionally may. Tut it weuld be more satisfactory to provide for 
the case by some suitable amendment, which should clear away every 
doubt ond thus prevent a crisis dangerous to our future peace, if not 
to the existence of the Government. 


At this point, Mr. Chairman, I wish to insert as a part of 
my remurks the dates of the election of United States Sena- 
tors to the first Congresses of the United States and the dates 
of the meeting of the Congress from the First Congress to the 
Ninth Congress: 

Election of firat United Statcs Senators 


Elected by s 

Stato legislature Name of Senators 
Delaware Oct. 24,1788 | George Read and Richard Bassett. 
Pennsyivania_ Jan. — 1789 | William Maclay snd Robert Morris. 
New Jersey Nov. 24,1788 | William Patterson and Jonathan Elmer. 
Georkia Jan. 17,1789 | William Few and James Gunn. 
Connecticut... ~-, 1789 | Wiliam S. Johnson and Roger Sherman. 
Massachusetts Feb. 9,1789 Caleb Strong and Tristram Dalton. 
Maryland Dee. 9,1788 John Henry. 

Dec. 10,1788 | Charles Carroll. 

South Carollna 0) Ralph Izard and Pierce Butler. 


Now Hampshire. .. Nov. 12,1788 | Jolin Langdon. 


Jan. 3. 1789 Paine Wingate. 
win Nov. 8,1788 Richard Henry Lee. 

May 21,1739 William Grayson. 
New Nor July 16,1789 | Philip Schuyler and Rufus King. 


Noy. 27, 1789 | Samuel Johnston. 
Dee. 9,1789 | Benjamin Hawkins. 
June 7, 1700 | Joseph Stanton and Theodore Faster. 


1 No information available. 
MEETINGS OF CONGRESS 


The Constitution provides for the annual meeting of Con- 
gress. Section 4, Article I of the Constitution, provides: 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and such 
meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, unless they sball 
by law appoint a different day. 


Also, in section 3 of Article 11, the further proyision is made 
that the President of the United States— 


may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or either of 
them. 


Congress has frequently met on a day other than the first 
Monday in December, being convened sometimes by a law and 
sometimes by the President. (See Journals of the House for 
the First, Second, Fifth, Eighth, Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth, 
Thirteenth, Tweuty-filth, Twenty-seventh, Thirty-fourth, Thirty- 
seventh, Fortieth, Forty-first, Forty-second, Forty-fitth, Forty- 
sixth, Fifty-third, and Fifty-fifth Congresses.) Sometimes 
Congress, having been convened before the first Monday in 
December, has continued its session to and beyond that day, 
and having adjourned sine die has not, if it was a first ses- 
sion, convened again until the first Monday of the next De- 
cember, (See Journals of the House for the Second, Eighth, 
Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Congresses.) A Congress expires 
on March 3 of the odd year, and its successor may be con- 
vened on the next day, March 4 (see Journal of House for 
Fortieth Congress) although by the Constitution it would 
naturally not meet until the first Monday of the succeeding 
Deceinber. 

By resolution of the Continental Congress the First Congress 
under the Constitution met on March 4, 1789. The term of a 
Congress begins on the 4th of March of the odd-numbered 
years and extends through two years. The First Congress by 
law appointed for its second meeting a day later than the day 
fixed by the Constitution. The First Congress having met 
once in each of its two years of existence, a doubt existed as 
to whether or not it would legally meet again on the day 
appointed by the Constitution. 
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The first session of the First Congress having met on March 
4, 1789, continued until September 29, 1789, but before ad- 
journing the following law was enacted, being approved Sep- 
tember 29, 1789: 


That after the adjournment of the present session, the next meet- 
ing of Congress shall be on the first Monday in January next. 


Thus it will be observed that the law fixed a dute later than 
the first Monday in December specified by the Constitution. 
The second session extended from January 4, 1790, until 
August 12, 1790. The third session begun on the constitutional 
day, the first Monday of December, 1790, but apparently some 
doubt existed as to whether the Constitution would require a 
meeting on that day. for, on August 10, near the close of the 
second session, the House Journal has this entry: 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Otis, their Secretary : 

Mr. Speaker, the Sennte have come to a resolution that the resolu- 
tiou of the Gth instant, authorizing the Spenker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives aud President of the Senate to close the present session by 
adjourning their respective Houses on this day be repealed, and that 
instead thereof they be authorized to adjourn their respective Hauses 
on the 12th instant, to mect again on the first Monday in December 
next, to which they desire the concurrence of this House. 


And then he withdrew. The House considered the resolution 
and agreed to it. 

The House Journal of December 6, 1790, the first day of the 
third session, has these introductory words in reference to the 


date: : 


On which day, being the day appointed by adjournment of the two 
Houses for the meeting of the present session. 


Early Congresses, having by law met on a day earlicr than 
the constitutional day, remained in continuous session to a 
time beyond that day. In 1797 the Congress assembled on the 
day constitutionally provided by law, although it had already 
held a session that year. The early law fixing the time for 
the meeting of Congress specified the day but not the hour. 

At the last session of the First Congress the following law 
was enacted, being approved March 2, 1791, and it continued 
in session until May 8, 1792. No attention was paid to Monday, 
December 5, 1791—the day appointed for the assembling of 
Congress ordinarily—the sessions of the House proceeding un- 
Interruptedly over that period. At this first session of the 
Second Congress this law was enacted, approved May 5, 1792: 


That after the adjournment of the present session the next annual 
mecting of Congress shall be on the first Monday in November next. 


Accordingly the second session met on that date, and con- 
tinued in session through Monday, December 3, 1792, the day 
fixed by the Constitution. 

Both sessions of the Fourth Congress met on the days ap- 
pointed by the Constitution. 

The act of March à, 1797, provided that the next meeting of 
Congress should be on “the first Mouday of November in the 
present year,” but the President convened the Fifth Congress 
in extraordinary session on May 15, 1797. This session lasted 
until July 10. Then on Monday, November 18, 1797, the “ day 
appointed by law,” as the Journal says, the regular session 
began. This continued through Monday, December 4, the con- 
stitutional day, without interruption. The third session of the 
Fifth Congress met on the day appointed by the Constitution, 
as did the first session of the Sixth Congress, but the act of 
May 13, 1800, convened the second session on the third Mon- 
day of November, 1800. It met on that day and continued in 
session through Monday, December 1, 1800, the day appointed 
by the Constitution. Similar action was taken during the 
Eleventh Congress. 

Early Congresses, convened either by proclamation or law 
on a day earlier than the constitutional day, remained in con- 
tinuous session to a time beyond that day. In the later but 
not the earlier practice the fact that Congress has met once within 
tlie year does not make uncertain the constitutional mandate 
to meet on the first Monday in December. This was true of 
both the first and and the second sessions of the Eighth Con- 
gress, which continued without break through December 5, 
1803, and December 3, 1804. There were other instances of 
this during the Tenth, Twelfth, and Thirteenth Congresses, 
upon which occasions Congress remained in continuous session 
through the first Monday in December, having been convened 
by the last preceding session passing a law providing for such 
earlier meeting in advance of the constitutional day. 

In the Twenty-fifth, Twenty-seventh, Thirty-fourth, Thirty- 
seventh, Forty-sixth, Fifty-third, und Fifty-ninth Congresses 
special sessions were culled by the President; but in no case 
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was it thought necessary by law to fix the next meeting after 
tlie special session, but the provision of the Constitution was 
left to operate, 

WHEN 4TIL OF MARCH FALLS ON SUNDAY 

The Fortieth, Forty-first, and Forty-second Congresses were 
convened in accordance with the terms of the following law, 
approved January 22, 1867: : 

That in addition to the present regular times of meeting of Con- 
gress there shall be a meeting of the Fortieth Congress of the United 
States, and of each succeeding Congress thereafter, at 12 o'clock 
ineridian, on the 4th day of March, the day on which the term begins 
for which the Congress Is elected, except that when the 4th day of 
March occurs on Sunday then the meeting shall take place at the same 
hour on the next succeeding day. 


At no one of the special sessions called by this law was it 
thought necessary to provide by law for the next session to 
begin on the constitutional day (the first Monday of December), 
but the Congress convened that day in obedience to the 
Constitution. 

CABINET MEMBER ACTING AS PRESIDENT 


The statutes provide that in case of the removal, death, 
resignation, or inability of both President and Vice President 
during a recess of Congress the Secretary who acts as Presi- 
dent shall convene Congress in extraordinary session. 

The act of January 19, 1886, provides that 


In case of removal, death, resignation, or inability of both the 
President and Vice President of the United States, then the Secretary 
of Stute, or it there be none, or in case of his removal, death, resig- 
nation or inability, then the Secretary of the Treasury, and so on to 
the Secretary of War, the Attorney General, the Postmaster General, 
the Seeretaries of the Navy and Interior, shall act as Vresident if 
they be eligivie and not under Impeachment;.and it is further pro- 
vided that whenever the powers and duties of the office of President 
of the United States shall devolve upon any of the persons named 
herein, If Congress be not then in session, or if it would not meet in 
accordance with law within 20 days thercafter, it shall be the duty 
of the person upon whom the powers and duties shall devolve to 
fsane a proclamation convening Congress in extraordinary session, 
giving 20 days’ notice of the time of meeting, 


Justi¢e Story makes reference to no further emergency as 
likely to occur in this relation, but does mention the possi- 
bility of the occurrence of this one in a discussion at some 
length. The Constitution is silent on the question, 

The resolution provides in section 4 that— 


if the President elect dies before the time fixed for the beginning of 
his term, then the Vice President shall become President and the 
Congress may by law provide for the case of the death, both of the 
President elect and the Vice President elect before the time fixed for 
the teginning of the term; for the death of any of the persons from 
whom the House may choose a President when the right of cholce 
devolves upon them, and for the caso of the death of any of the 
persons from whom the Senate may choose a Vice President. 


Other problems might be presented in relation to this case, 
but I believe that the emergencies that are at all within 
the rauge of possibility are fully covered by the provisions of 
the resolution, It can not be successfully denied that this 
should be done and relieye the public mind of the uncertainty 
which has assailed it in the past and will continue to assail 
the minds of the peopie during each recurring presidential 
election unless the defect shall be remedied. 

Now, I hear some one ask, “Haye we not gotten along 
pretty well?“ Ah, gentlemen, that is the great and vital 
question. There is but one answer to this question, and that 
nuswer is, “ Yes, sir; thank you.” We have gotten along re- 
murkably well. But whoever asks this question I feel as I 
have always felt, should qualify his question to some extent. 
What does the gentleman mean? Does the gentleman mean 
to suy that we have gotten along pretty well as a result of 
this rule, or does he ask ine if we have not gotten along 
pretty well in spite of the rule? He never adds the state- 
ment “as a result of the rule.“ So he must mean in spite of 
the rule, but if the rule or custom is bad let us change it, 

Oh, yes; I admit we have gotten along well despite the 
system of meeting 13 months after a set of policies have been 
promulgated and indorsed by the American people, and this 
statement holds whether or not there is a change of party 
control as a result of the election, But still I must admit 
we have gotten along well, marvelously, indescribably well; 
no rhapsody of words within my command can tell the story 
or paint the picture of our great, our incomparable progress. 
Ah, gentlemen, a few years ago we cut our meadows with a 
one-man scythe, and got along well. We harvested our grain 
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with the hand cradle and bound the sheaves by hand with 
bands of straw, and got along well. 

Out here in the country, I was told the other day, there is 
a rural home not far from Washington, a good home, near 
the top of the hill, on the side of whieh stands the home, 
maybe 20 feet higher than the house. There is a great spring 
of pure water bubbling out of rock, unfailing and forever 
perchance for centuries, or thousands of years throu~hout the 
past. A chance traveler stopped at this home and respect- 
fully said to the owner: 


Sir, with only a little expense you can pipe this water to every 
part of your dwelling— 


And the owner replied: 


Sir, I know it; but my father did not have it, my grandfather did 
not have it, why should I bave it? Why should I have it? I am 
getting along all right, 


The man who carried his rails from the wood lot to his line 
fence with a good span of mules standing in the barn was 
getting along. 

A few years ago we rode in ox and horse-drawn vehicles, 
But we do none of these things now. 

Gentlemen, how would it look to see a man running for 
Congress on foot against a man in a Ford, even if the Ford 
had only one eye? [Laughter.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
question? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, I want to preface my question 
by saying that from 18 years’ experience, practically, on the 
floor of this House it is my deliberate judgment that 60 per 
cent of all the illy-considered legislation and 75 per cent of all 
the bad legislation that is passed by the American Congress is 
passed during the“ lame-duck session” of each Congress, and 
I ask the gentleman whether or not he has made an investi- 
gation to determine whether or not his judgment coincides 
With mine. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I will say to the gentleman from 
Colorado I have not directed my investigations to that particu- 
lar phase of the subject, and, therefore, I am not able to ex- 
press an opinion in relation to the matter; but as the gentle- 
man knows I haye directed my remarks to the proposition that 
the present system is not in conformity with our theory of 
representative government. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. 
gentleman, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Does the gentleman anticipate 
that the House of Representatives at this session of Congress 
is going to take any action on his resolution? 

Mr. WHITH of Kansas. I will say to the gentleman from 
Colorado I was about to make a statement on that very sub- 
ject, which I hope may be satisfactory. 

I feel strongly that the resolution is entitled to a day in 
court. But hitherto it has been impossible to obtain considera- 
tion jn the Committee of the Whole House or in the House 
itself. The resolution in practically its present form has 
passed the Senate in the Sixty-seventh, Sixty-eighth, aud Sixty- 
ninth Congresses, making three times it has passed the Senate 
in three consecutive Congresses. It has been three times 
favorably recommended from the House Committee on Election 
of President, Vice President, and Members of Congress. 

Extensive hearings were held upon the resolution in both 
the Senate and House committees having the resolution in 
charge. In the present Senate it passed by a vote of 73 in its 
favor and but 2 in opposition, 

Gentlemen, realize how meager is the chance to rench the 
resolution under the Calendar Wednesday rule. That is the 
logical and proper rule under which it should be considered. 
Now, gentlemen, you do not know how very much T want this 
resolution considered. That is what I want; that is all I 
ask. I can not get unanimous consent. I do not believe that 
any measure proposing to amend the Constitution enn ever get 
unanimous consent and probably should not have: nor can I hope 
to pass a mensure fundamental as is this under a motion to 
suspend the rules. 

Now, under Calendar Wednesday the committee has not 
been reached in five years, Is there any prospect it will be 
reuched in this session or in this Congress? I see little pros- 
pect. 

The last alternative is for the Rules Committee to grant a 
special rule for its early consideration. Now, what we want 
is a rule, and that is what we hope to get. I have been before 
the Rules Committee on two former occasions, but I am going 


Will the gentleman yield for a 


Will the gentleman yield further? 
I will be pleased to yield to the 
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before it again at an early day, just as soon as I can have a 
hearing. 

Prospects are improving. I have been before the steering 
committee and received the most gracious attention. 

Now, gentlemen, in conclusion I want you to know that if 
the views of the leaders are correctly given in the Washington 
Star of last Sunday, March 21, by Mr. Will P. Kennedy, I am 
in entire and nnqualified accord with the views of the leaders. 
The article states that— 


Speaker LoNGwortH and House Leader Tinsox, while approaching 
this legislation with open minds and unprejudiced, are yet firm in their 
conviction that no action should be taken to disturb the present system 
of Government, esperialiy through a change in constitutional provision, 
without microscopic and complete study and analysis of all that is in- 
volved. Such a study is being made by and for the leaders of the 
respousible majority in the House, 


The chairman of the Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives ju Congress is not a lawyer, 
but for 50 years has been a careful, industrious student of the 
Constitution. The membership of the committee, aside from 
the chairman, is composed of lawyers of high attainment in 
their profession. 
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This subject lias had complete and painstaking attention by 


the House committee—I feel that I might justifiably say micro- 
scopic atiention—for four long and weary years, and we now 
want it to have the attention of this great legislative body. 
Gentlemen, let me say to you that the attitude of the press of 
the country is more than favorable. I hold in my hand numer- 
ous articles, editorial and contributed, from dozens of the 
leading publications of the country, and every oue favorable to 
the resolution with but one exception. No attempt has been 


inade to compile a complete list of favorable comments the 


Nation over. [Applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. 
committee do now rise. 

Ihe motion was agreed to. ` 

Accordingly the committee rosc; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hawiy, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that the 
committee haying had under cousideration the bil II. R. 
10125, the legislative appropriation bill, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 

BRIDGES ACROSS MISSISSIPPI AND OHIO RIVERS 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill 11. R. 9007, with Senate 
amenduients, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for 
a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speakers table the bill II. R. 
9067, with Senate nmendments, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and ask for a conference. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. R 9007. An act granting the consent of Congress to Harry E. 
Bovay to construct, maintiin, and operate bridges across the Mis- 
sissippl and Oliio Rivers at Cairo, III. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as conferees on the 
part of the House Mr. Denison, Mr. Burtxess, and Mr. 
PARKS. 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
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Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
II. R. 10425, the legislative appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
ef the bill II. R. 10425, with Mr. Hawiy in the chair, 

The Clerk vend the title ef the bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MILLIGAN ]. 

Mr. MILLIGAN. Mr. Chairman, we hear of late that busi- 
ness depression is over—that prosperity has returned and 
ilat farm conditions have rapidly recovered. 

This statement is not agreed to by these who know the facts. 
Having lived on a farm all of my life, being directly interested 
in farming and in sympathy with the interests of agriculture, 
I challenge this statement. 

Prosperity can not return until the farmer of America can 
return to the market as a bnyer. This he can not do until 
there has been a readjustment of the prices of farm products 
on a fair level with the prices of other commodities that the 
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farmer must buy. In other words, the dollar the farmer re- 
ceives for his products must be worth 100 cents in a city mir- 
ket where he must buy his supplies. 
The following table shows the rapid decline of the purchasing 
power of the farmers’ dollar since the war: 
Cents 
November, 
November, 
November, 
November, 
November, 
Noveniber, 
November, 
November, 


The farmer buys abont one-third of our Nation's commodities. 
In his position to-day he can not buy in the Nation's market on 
an equal footing with others, because the dollar that he receives 
for his products will only buy 60.3 cents worth of supplies in 
that market, while his neighbor from the city goes into the 
country with his dollar and buys $1.40 worth of farm products. 
The result is that not only is the farmer affected, but there lias 
been a slump in all business in the cities, especially in towns 
and cities dependent upon agriculture. There will be no perma- 
nent prosperity in other lines until! the farmers’ dollar has 
regained its fair purcliasing power; until the farmer is given a 
square deal, 

Agriculture as a whole is closely connceted with the general 
industrial structure of the Nation, it being the basis of gur 
national economic life. There is no individual, no matter what 
his business or occupation may be, who will not be affected by 
a loug-continued agricultural depression, Being the basic in- 
dustry of our Nation, it is the foundutton upon which rests the 
general business prosperity of the country. If the foundation 
ernmbles the whole structure must fall. 

I, for one, do not believe that you can by trick legislation 
eure the evils that confrout the farmer, but Congress can pass 
some sound legislation that will bring him relief. The farmer 
is suffering from the high freight rates that he must pay to 
ship his farm products to market. When he ships a car of 
hogs or cattle to a city market a great deal of his proiit goes 
iuto the pockets of the railroads in the form of high freight 
rates. When he buys a piece of machinery for his farm he 
pays the high freight rates as a part of the cost of that piece 
of machinery. When he buys a bill of dry goods or groceries 
for his family he pays the transportation charges as a part of 
the cost of those goods. 

Congress can relieve this situation to some extent by redne- 
ing ut least 20 per cent the high freight rates the farmers nre 
now paying by immediate completion of our national water- 
ways system. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission was, in fact, directed 
by the Smith-Hoch resolution passed by the last Congress to 
reduce freight rates on ugricultural products. If the commis- 
sion fails to do as directed, then it will force Congress to take 
steps to bring about a reduction of these rates. This, of course, 
is not desired and should not become necessary. 

In 1920 the Congress passed a law giving the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the right to fix or set the minimiun freight 
rate that the railroads could charge for the transportation of 
any commodity, Since the passuge of this law, freight rates 
huve been higher than ever before in the history of the rail- 
roads. A railrond at this time can not lower its freight rates 
without the consent of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The railroad wishing to lower its freight charges must file the 
tariff carrying the proposed reductions with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The other railroads can within 30 days 
file objections, and the commission may suspend it. A hearing 
is then held with the usual result that the railroad wishing 
to lower its rates is informed that the other railroads can not 
compete with it if the rates are lowered. Therefore, they can 
not muke the reduction in freight rates as requested. The re- 
sult is that the high rutes must remain in order to protect the 
weuker railroad lines. The farmer is paying the bill for the 
mismanagement and inetliciency of certain railroad officials. 
This authority to set 2 minimum rate should be taken away 
from the commission. If this is done you will see an immediate 
reduction of freight rates. 

The farmer is to-day paying the high tariff rates that are 
placed upou the uecessities of life and supplies for the farm 
that he must have to sustain his family and carry on his 
farm work. He does not pay these high tariff rates in order 


“to raise revenue to maintain the Government; he pays them 


as a tribute to the manufacturers of the United States. Under 
the present tariff schedule there has been a yain attempt to 
fool the farmer by placing certain farm commodities on the 
protected list. It is an attempt to camouflage the vicious 
schedules of the Fordney-McCumber tariff law and make the 
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farmer believe he was being benefited by this legislation. This 
is impossible. The farmers are not fools; as a class they are 
the best-informed people of our Nation. 

The Fordney-McCumber law places a tariff duty of 30 cents 
a bushel on wheat, since raised to 42 cents. That can not raise 
the price of wheat, as the price of wheat is fixed in the world 
market; we compete with the world in raising wheat and ship 
our surplus wheat to a foreign market, so what effect can a 
duty on wheat have in raising the price, creating a world de- 
mand, or reducing the world’s supply of wheat? 

A @uty of 1 cent a pound is placed on rice; this is of no 
benefit to the rice farmer of the Nation, as we export rice, 
and the price, as in the case of wheat, is fixed by the market 
of the world. We export rice to China and Japan, and the 
price depends on the world’s supply and demand. This is the 
case of many other grains and cereals produced by the Ameri- 
can farmer that bear a tariff which neither does the farmer 
any good or any harm. 

There is a duty of 1.76 cents per pound on sugar. The cost 
of this to the consumer is $247,000,000 each year, of which the 
farmers of our Nation pay $60,000,000, This duty is not put 
on sugar to protect the cane growers or the beet growers, but 
for the benefit of the great interests engaged in the manufac- 
ture and refining of sugar. 

There is a duty of 31 cents per pound placed on wool. We 
do not produce enough wool for our own use and must import 
wool from other countries. The price is fixed after the tariff 
is paid in our own market inside the tariff wall. Only one 
farmer in a hundred are sheep raisers in commercial numbers. 
Giving the sheep-raising farmer the benefit of this tariff in 
raising the price of his wool would mean an increase in price 
of about $25,000,000 to the wool-growing farmer, while, on the 
other hand, the tariff duty is shifted onto the consumer; 
the cost to the consumer would be around $125,000,000. All 
farmers of the Nation pay this tariff in the increased price of 
clothing that he must buy to clothe himself and family. 

Also a tariff is placed on cattle; this is not a benefit to 
the farmers but a loss to them. The farmers of the corn- 
growing States feed cattle and do not raise enough cattle for 
feeding purposes. “ Feeders,” as these cattle are called, are 
grown where grass land is cheap and shipped to corn-growing 
States to be fed for market. This tariff cuts off our supply of 
feeders from Canada. The effect would be to increase the 
price of the feeders to the farmers of the corn States. 

We have seen that the tariff on farm products is merely a 
case of playing both ends against the middle in the case of 
the farmer. Let us now look at the other side of the picture. 
This law places a duty on everything the farmer must buy, and 
thereby increnses the cost to the farmer. The Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber tariff! schedules now in effect cost the American con- 
sumer from three to four billions of dollars yearly, and cost 
the farmers of the United States. as stated by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, $426,000,000 each year. It not only 
increases the high cost of living but hurts agriculture, labor, 
and business. The nations of Europe can not buy our surplus 
farm supplies with the tariff wall built by this law. 

In the report of the farm-bureau officials of a year or so 
ago the following statement is made relative to the effect of 
the tariff on foreign trade: . 

But whether for barter or for money there are serious obstacles to 
the full and necessary development of international trade that are of 
gratuitous American making. Our tarif Jaws are in many instances 
proiiibitive rather than protective. 


They make it impossible for foreign countries to sell to us 

and therefore impossible for them to buy from us. Interna- 
tional trade is literally a trade and exchunge. If there is 
nothing that we can take in exchange for what we coffer, there 
is no trade. Nations can not buy without selling. 
. These nations must be able to trade their goods for our goods, 
including our surplus farm products. ‘The long-standing argu- 
ment of the Republicans has been that we must have u protec- 
tive tariff in order to protect our manufacturers against com- 
petition with the foreign manufacturer; yet under the present 
law duties are placed upon many articles manufactured in the 
United States which are shipped to foreign markets and sold 
in competition with all the world without the protection of a 
tariff. This being an undeniable fact, then the American 
manufacturer does not need a tariff duty to protect him against 
competition, It is class legislation for the benefit of the big 
interests of the United States that allows them to rob the 
Americun people of billions of dollars each year. 

‘There seems to be a break in the united ranks of the Repub- 
lican Party on the tariff question since Senator Carper, Repub- 
lican from the great agricultural State of Kansas, made the 
following statement a short time ago: 
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Unless he [the farmer] is enabled to put his price up, it will not be 
long before he will be demanding a reduction of the protective tariff, 
which keeps up the price of the manufactured articles he consumes. 

As a seller he [the farmer] must compete in world markets; as n 
buyer he must buy in a protected home market. As a seller he must 
take the world price; as a buyer he must pay the American protective 
price, It is absurd to assume that the farmer will long remain content 
at such a disadvantage. He demands readjustment. 


Farming is the largest business we have In the United States 
to-day and has received the least consideration at the hands of 
Congress. 

The total value of all farm property as shown by the census 
of 1920 was $77,924,100,338. Of this farms and buildings on 
the farms were valued at $66,316,002,602; implements and ma- 
chinery, $3,594,772,928 and livestock, $8.013,324,808. The mort- 
gaged indebtedness on the farms of the Nation was $4,003,- 
767,192. This was an increase of 131.9 per cent over the mort- 
gauged indebtedness of 1910. This amount does not include the 
indebtedness curried in chattel mortgages or thé unsecured 
indebtedness of the farmer, which, if taken into account, would 
increase this ambunt to about twelve billions at the present 
time. The average rate of interest on the mortgage debts is 
6.1 per cent, while the rates of interest on chattel mortgages 
and unsecured debts are, in some cases, as high as 10 per cent. 
You will see by this the great burden the farmer is carrying 
in paying the interest upon this enormous debt. 

Congress, by the farm loan bank act, has made it possible 
for the farmer to obtain long-time loans at a low rate of in- 
terest, which has been a great benefit. But, as I see the situa- 
tion, Congress should do something now to aid the farmer to 
get out of debt. 

Taxes on farm lands have increased so rapidly that they 
threaten to absorb farm-lind values. If this continues, the 
net return of our farm lands will be absorbed in tax payments. 
Dr. Richard Ely, director of the institution for research in 
land economics and public utilities at the University of Wis- 
consin, states that taxes in 1920 were absorbing 66 per cent 
of the net rent of all farms rented for cash. He also shows, 
while taxes show no tendency to decrease but, on the con- 
trary, a tendency to increase, land values as compared with 
their greatest height about 1920, have fallen over 20 per cent 
according to estimates of the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economies, Doctor Ely concedes that the underlying 
cause of increased and increasing public expenditures is foand 
in the development of Stute and Nation us cooperative insti- 
tutions for promoting public welfare. The State governments, 
as well as our National Government, are constantly creating 
new boards and bureaus to interfere in the private affairs of 
our citizens and at grent expense to the taxpaxers. 

In my own Stute of Missouri the present and the preceding 
State administrations have very materially increased the 
taxes on farm land by assessing them nt a so-called full value, 
taking as u basis the price when land was at its highest, nnd 
the present governor is asking for an increase of $12,000,000 
in the assessed value of farm land and personal property for 
purposes of taxation. Many farms in my district are now 
selling at public sale aten price much less than their assessed 
value as shown by the tax books. Taxes can be reduced by 
reducing the cost of national, State, county, and municipal 
governments. This must be done if the farmer is to recover, 

This Congress and the Sixty-eighth Congress passed legisla- 
tion relieving the man with an income of a part of his taxes, but 
no relief was curried in this legislation for the farmer; the 
farmer has had no income for the last five years on which to 
pay an income tax, due to the depression and low price of farm 
commodities. His relief must come by reducing the high 
tuxes, high tariff rates, high freight rates, and by so readjust- 
ing conditions that the purchasing power of the dollar the 
farmer receives for his products will be worth 100 cents in 
the city market. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. OLIVER]. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Chairman, I want to differ 
with a remark mide by the distinguished and eloquent gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] that the next campaign 
will have in it nothing concerning prohibition. I doubt that. 
I say that very regretfully, for I believe the next campaign 
will have nothing in the political platform about prohibition, 
but at the ballot box there will be much about prohibition. I 
believe that in the primury campaign there will be more talk of 
prohibition thun of great economic and political subjects before 
the country. I think that isa pitiful state of affairs ina national 
election. For my own part I do not desire to run on a wet 
or dry platform for an office which will cail upon me to pass 
judgment upon both international and domestic problems. Un- 
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happily this wet-and-dry fight will overshadow other issues. 
It is greater than other issues because it deals with liberty. 
It can be made less than other issues if it is dealt with 
locally. 

I have therefore introduced a bill which I am submitting 
to my colleagues that believe in modificution which will put 
back into the States, towns, and counties the subject of modi- 
fication of the Volstead Act. 

If the bill be adopted, all future campaigns will be fought 
out by aldermen, town councilmen, and members of State 
Jegislatures and not by Members of the Senate and House 
of the United States. This bill, I believe, is sound in principle. 
It violates the rights of no State or subdivision thereof. It 
permits the State within the articles and purposes of the 
Constitution to authorize the sale and use as beverages of light 
Wines and beer. I print the bill and let it speak for itself: 


Be it enacted, éte., That section 1 of Title II of the national pro- 
hibition net is hereby amended by adding at the end of said section 
the following: “Provided, however, That the aboye construction of the 
word * liquor’ or the phrase intoxieating Hquor,’ so far as it relates to 
beer aud wine, shall not apply in any State which by legislation shall 
adept a different construction for the word ‘liquor’ or the phrase 
* intoxicating liquor’ and which shall place such construction upon the 
word ‘liquor’ or the phrase ‘intoxicating liquor’ as shall not prohibit 
the manufacture, transportation, and sale for beverage purposes of 
beer and wine with an alcoholic content not intoxicating in fact: Pro- 
vided, howerer— 

“J, That such legislation of a State shall not take effect and have 
the force of law until said legislation shall be submitted to a refer- 
endum vote of the duly qualified voters, and then only provided such 
legislation is ratitied by a majority of the votes cast. 

“IT. That such legislation contain the following clauses: 

“(a) Local option: This law shall not apply to any town, county, 
or city unless ratified by a majority of the duly registered voters thereof 
who voted at the election submitting said legislation to a referendum 
of the people. 

“(b) In the event that this law on such referendum vote sball re- 
ceive less than a majority of the votes cast, then it shall not be lawful 
to possess, make, or sell, or transport any liquor for beverage pur- 
peses which shall contain more than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol 
by volume, This shall apply to all towns, counties, and cities where 
said law does not receive a majority of the vote cast in the referendum, 
even in the event that sald Jaw is duly ratified by such majority 
throughout a State. 

de) That every two years at a regular election upon petition of 10 
per cent of the duly qualified electors according to the number of votes 
cast the preceding year to the duly authorized local election authorities 
there shall be submitted to the voters of any town, county, or city on 
clection day on the official ballot the following question: Shall it he 
lawful to make und sell for beverage use beer and wine (here insert 
per cent of alcoholic content perinitted by the State statute) In (here 
Insert the name of the town, county, or city}? If such question be 
answered in the affirmative by a majority of the voters, then said per 
cents shall be Jawful; if such majority shall answer in the negutive, 
then but one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume shall be lawful. 

"(d) Saloon: No saloons shall be permitted to carry on business and 
no wines or beers purchasable under this statute shall be drunk on 
the promises where sold. 

III. That such legislation makes specific and definite provision for 
the following: 

“(a) Time when State legislation shall take effect after a referendum 
vote. 

“(b) Time when local option shall take effect after a referendum 
vote. 

„e) Evidence nnd public notice of the adoption or rejection under 
such referendums, 

“(d) Communication of such evidence and pubile notice to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the United States.” 


The State of New York has a history on this subject that 
not every person understands. The eighteenth amendment 
went into effect on January 20. Pursuant to that amendment, 
on March 24 of that year, under the administration of Gov- 
ernor Smith, the State of New York adopted a law known as 
the Walker Act, which permitted the sale of beer with a 
percentage of 2.75. On June 7 the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in deciding the National Prohibition case, in Two 
hundred and fifty-third United States Reports, determined that 
the Volstead Act was the supreme law of the land, and that no 
State could pass a law in conflict with that act. That decision 
tovk the Walker State law from the stutute books, wiped it 
off the books, an antibeotlezger, an antisaloon, and an anti- 
liquor traffic law enucted in good faith by the Democratic 
Party of the State of New York. 

1 Clarke stated in a few words the effect of the de- 
cision: 
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The eighth, ninth, and cleyenth paragraphs (of the decision), taken 
together, in effect declare the Volstead Act to be the supreme law of 
the land, paramount to any State law with which it may confliet in 
any respect, 


The constitutionality of a bill allowing 2.75 per cent beer 
was never passed upon. The decision had the effect of making 
the Volstend Act the supreme law of the land. The Walker 
Act was in conflict not with the Constitution but with the 
Volstead Act. Therefore the Volstead Act repealed the Walker 
Act. If the Volstead Act had permitted 2.75 per cent beer, it 
unquestionably would have been held constitutional and the 
Walker Act would not have been nullified. 

There is a great deal of distinction between the assertions 
“The Walker Act violated the Constitution” and “The 
Walker Act violated the Volstead Act.” 

The Volstend Act was a force bill which destroyed the sov- 
ereign and constitutional law of the greatest Stute in the 
Union. I state it as a principle of government that when- 
ever Congress can help. to maintain the sovereignty of States 
and still render secure the substantial purpose it seeks, it 
should do so with promptness and rejoicing. By the consent 
of the States the National Government was created. The 
power of the country is derived from its local communities. 
When we trust them, dignify them, give them such freedom 
of action as we can we lift up the whole power back of the 
enforcement of the law. To limit human liberty in harmless 
things by law is a dangerous thing in a country where men 
and women have been taught that liberty is the corner stone 
of America’s greatness. Jo destroy a State's power by” na- 
tional legislation when the Constitution does not make it 
mandatory to do so, is to strike a blow at the very citadel 
of freedom. 

And yet the people say the State of New York had seceded 
froin the Union, has nullified the Constitution. 1 do not un 
derstand that. The Volstead Act nullified the enactment of 
the sovereign Stute of New York which was clearly permitted 
by the Constitution of the United States. We seceded from 
nothing. We stand for law enforcement and we stand for 
State rights, and that is the soundest position a Democrat 
can take, I assume, on any kind of a national policy of this 
great country of ours. We can have both. My bill points 
clearly the way. It is possible to give State rights within 
the articles of the Constitution. It is possible to concede 
to every State in the Union local option, and that should be 
done. For my part I want to argue the question without per- 
sonalities, without abuse. I see no use in that, but I do see 
a great injury in it, injury to the men who use it and injury 
to those who are offended. 

There is a great principle at issue, It can not be black- 
jacked by bard language. It needs clear-head, good-tempered, 
fair argument. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Did not the eighteenth 
amendment provide that the State and the Federal Government 
shonld work together in the enforcement? 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. It says they shall have concur- 
rent power. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington, The question is whether the 
State of New York is cooperating, or whether it is not. 

Mr. OLIVIER of New York. With the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The question is whether the State of 
New York is cooperating with the Federal Goyernment in the 
enforcement of the law and the answer should be “ yes.” Phe 
State constabulary is constantly making arrests for violation 
of the law. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. The State of New York refuses 
to pass a Jaw concurring in the Volstend Act. It is entitled 
under the Constitution to State rights. It lends its police but 
not its law. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
York has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
a little more time? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, 
utes more to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KINDRED, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER af New York. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. Dees my colleague understand that there 
has been uny actual adjudication as to whether the amount of 
alcoholic content provided for in the Volstead law does vio- 
late the provisions of the preamble of the eighteenth amend- 
ment, which simply refers to intoxicating liquors? 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. F think the Supreme Court has 
decided flatly that the Volstead law is constitutional. 


The time of the gentleman from New 
may I have 


I yield five min- 
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Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. My question is whether the 
State of New York is cooperating in carrying into effect the 
eighteenth amendment. I understand it has refused to do so. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. The State of New York adopted 
a statute carrying into effect the eighteenth amendment, but 
the Congress of the United States by what we regard as a 
tyrannical and fanatical act, naming the per cent of alcoholic 
content us one-half of 1 per cent. and nullified our State act. 
I think that when the Congress did that it destroyed the possi- 
hility of having the real substantial purpose of prohibition 
fulfilled, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, And will the gentleman make clear to 
our colleague that both the municipal and State police con- 
stubulary of thesState of New York are daily making arrests 
in an effort to enforce the Federal law? 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. That is true. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Does the gentleman know 
how the one-half of 1 per cent was obtained? It was away 
back in 1862. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. I realize that we are going back 
to uncient history. I want to be up to date. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. And it was established 
upon the recommendation of the brewers. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York, There were a lot of things 
estublished in 1862 that we are not living under to-day. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Would the bill introduced by the gentleman 
allow the States to legalize the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors? 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. No; the bill that I introduce 
Bays that they shall not be intoxicating, but shall be consist- 
ent with the articles of the eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. LEAVITT. And would allow each State to decide what 
is intoxicating and what is not? 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Yes; within the provisions of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. LEAVITT, But it would make the State final through 
its legislative power as to what is intoxicating? 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman .consider 3 per cent 
beer intoxicating? 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. I am not going to pass on that; 
but I would say, no, in many instances. I would consider coffee 
intoxicating to some people. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is one of the intelligent 
Menibers of the House. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Thanks. 

Mr. BLANTON. And does not the gentleman from New 
York know that if we were to authorize 3 per cent beer all 
the beer that would be manufactured would be 6 per cent? 
Does not the gentleman believe that? 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. No; I do not believe that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman think there would 
be fudging all of the time? 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. T think there would be less than 
there is now in respect to whisky. I have been an assistant 
district attorney in the Bronx, with a duty to enforce the 
Mullin-Gage Act. I served under the great Judge Glennon, as 
conscientious a lawyer as ever pleaded a case. We had a 
remarkable county judge named Louis Gibbs. They tried 
earnestly to carry out the law. But you can not get juries to 
convict when the attorney for the defense gets up and says, 
“Why, they have taken away from you even beer and light 
wine.” You can not get juries to convict, and the power to 
enforce the Volstend Act is not in Government agents, and it 
is not in the grandeur of the Government or in official procla- 
mations, but it is in the jury box, and until you get juries that 
ure satisfied that the law is not tyrannical they will not 
enforce it. 

Mr. BLANTON, Does not the judge there swear the jury 
that they will bring in a verdict according to the law and the 
evidence? 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Oh, yes; but the gentleman is 
too old a lawyer not to know that when the penalty is too 
severe, When what you have is unjust or tyrannical, judge or 
no judge, you always find the jury is resenting it in their ver- 
diets. Juries ure a great referendum, 

“At the ballot box we pass on men and sometimes measures 
in a rather broad and general way. But in the jury box you 
find men passing on Congress, agents of the Government, judges, 
wilnesses, lawyers, litigants, and putting them all to the test 
of the everyday experiences of 12 human beings. Every lawyer 
knows that. Therefore time and again legislatures have been 
appealed to to modify statutes of States and the Nation, The 
test of trial before a jury has been had. A statute has been 
found wanting in humanity, fair play, or some other human 
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attribute. They refuse to bring in convictions when ‘the evi- 
dence shows guilt. The test of criminal law is not a referen- 
dum to an electorate, but a referendum to a jury. Make a 
tyrannical law, and you will soon see it go to pieces in the 
Jury box. Men may say that is a sud commentary on juries. 
Sad or not, it will ever be so until you take out of men the 
things that make them men. It is better to abide by the refer- 
endum of the jury box and take out of the Volstead law its 
tyranny, its oppression, its fanaticism. You will do that at 
least before you take out of men their opposition to tyranny, 
oppression, aud fanaticism. 

If you want the State of New York to give to national en- 
forcement the help of its laws, the power of its courts, the 
cooperation of its officials, give the State of New York the 
power to write its own interpretation of the Constitution under 
its duty fixed by the Constitution and not by the Volstead Act. 

Mr. DICKINSON of lowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from New Jersey IMr. Torr]. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I come from a dtstrict which contains, perhaps, only 8 or 9 
square miles of territory, which contains no agriculture and 
no agricultural interests, but I happen to be a member of the 
committee of this House charged with the duty of considering 
the problem of the American farmer. Upon that question we 
have been working daily and recently have begun holding 
evening sessions in the bargain in an effort to discover whether 
or not there is a real problem, and whether or not there is a 
possible governmental solution of that problem. I rise to give 
to the House the views that have come to me from that study 
and that discussion. 

A TEAL PROBLEM 

In the first place, there is a real farm problem. No one who 
reads the record of farm insolvencies, who sees that between 
1910 and 1924 they have increased 1,000 per cent; no one who 
looks at the records of bank fuilures in the West and in the 
Middle West; no one who looks at the records of the fore- 
closures of farm property can dispute that something.is wrong 
with American agriculture, If further proof were needed, it 
has been furnished very recently from industrial sources. 

The National Industrial Conference Board, with headquarters 
in New York, numbering among its officers and directors such 
men as Mr, O'Leary, the president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, maintained by the funds of industry, 
managed by industrial experts, composed of industrial execu- 
tives, has submitted to the American people its profound con- 
clusion, after one yenar of continued and earnest study, that 
the average income of the American farmer for the year 1924 
was $736, as contrasted with the average income for trans- 
portation workers of $1,570, of $1,250 for manufacturing wage 
earners, of nearly $1,700 for ministers, of over $2,100 for 
clerical workers, of $1,650 for Government employees, and even 
of $1,300 fer teachers, whom we have been taught to Believe 
ure the lowest paid of our American wage carters. 

Mr. BEGG. Does the gentleman care to be interropted right 
there? 

Mr. FORT. I would prefer, if gentlemen will permit, the 
hour being late, to finish my statement. 

Mr. BEGG. The guestion I wish to ask, and I shall not 
bother the gentleman after this, do the gentleman's figures take 
into account the fact that the farmer derives a living from the 
farm plus his income? 

Mr. FORT, The National Industrial Conference Board 
represents 8630 a year as the value of the food, fuel, and hous- 
ing furnished by the farm, and that is included in the $730 
total income, leaving only $100 cash balance. If they are 
wrong in their appraised value of food, fuel, and housing, as it 
would seem to me they must be, the effect of the change in the 
item would not affect the cash nor the economic status. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. I would prefer not. I have but 30 minutes in 
which to make an hour's speech, and I have not written it, and, 
therefore, can not put it in the Record undelivered. 

In the second place, it is entirely clear to any man who 
studies the question that the exchange value of farm products 
is not what it used to be. A bushel of wheat worth a dollar 
15 years ago bought a day's labor on the farm. It takes 2 
bushels of wheat worth $1.60 to-day to buy a day’s labor on 
the farm to-day, and so it goes through the whole list of farm 
commodities, except the fruits and fresh vegetables and things 
ot that type, which with increased general wealth have in- 
creased in yalue in proportion to the product which the farmer 
must buy. 

At the same time I personally regard the farm situation as 
less neute than it has been—particularly in the lust five years— 
but the very fact it is less acute is the best reason why this 
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Congress should tackle it. I do not believe in treating a tooth 
for its permanent benefit when it is aching the worst. I do 
not believe that the fact that the farmer's condition in America 
to-day is less acute than it has often been is any reason to pass 
over the farm problem, for it truly exists, and it is truly a na- 
tional problem. [Applause.] 

ALLEGED CAUSES FOR THR PROBLEM 

Now, we have certain causes which are alleged to be causes 
of the farm problem. I say “alleged,” alleged by those who 
prefer to believe there is no real problem. Some of my friends 
tell me the farmer is lazy, that he is not working as hard as he 
did before. We have passed an 8-hour day for the rest of 
labor, and, besides, I do not personally believe that any man 
engages from choice in any physical employment who is inher- 
ently lazy, and farming is a physical job. In the second place, 
some people object because the farmer wants the radio, wants 
un automobile, and they say he spends too much on gasoline. 
He is entitled to them if any other wage earner is entitled to 
them, and we, with entire propriety, as a nation, through our 
tariff and other legislation, have put them in*reach of most of 
the rest of the American people. 

We do not want a peasant farming class in America. We 
want our farmer to have the type of living which we want the 
rest of America to have. Finally, many people tell us that the 
trouble is that the farmer will not use his own intelligence to 
hold down production. Now, I used to think there was some- 
thing in that until I looked at the Statistical Abstract. I saw 
that one year we planted 116,000,000 acres of corn and got a 
crop of 3,000,000,000 bushels. Three years later we planted only 
100,000,000 acres and we got a crop of over 3,200,000,000 bushels. 
A 15 per cent decrease in acreage produced 7 per cent more 
corn. The farmer can not control whether he gets 20 bushels or 
60 bushels of corn from the same acre of land. He can test his 
seed and do everything else that leads to a scientific manipula- 
tion of his product, but unless he has the favoring smiles of a 
gracious Providence he does not get any crop, and if he has 
them in too great abundance he gets too much. 

Furthermore, the farmer is subject to a world’s market for 
his product, and if he is to fix the amount of his production 
he must know with certainty—even if he could tell how much 
would come to the acre—how much the Argentine and the 
Canadian and the Egyptian and all the rest of the farmers of 
the world will plant in wheat. He has to know how soon we 
are going to recognize the Soviet government and when the 
dammed up supplies of Russian wheat are coming on the mar- 
ket. He can not determine his production as a manufacturer 
determines his. It is impossible; and what is more, he must 
know long in advance what he is going to plant. Wheat is 
being harvested in some country of the world every month 
in the year. Our farmer has to plant, in the fall or early 
winter, his winter wheat, and he has to plant when the Argen- 
tine crop is not yet out of the ground. Anybody that preaches 
the doctrine that the American farmer can control his own 
problem entirely by cutting down production fails to realize 
the fundamentals of world-wide agriculture. 

ACTUAL CAUSES 


Now what are the actual causes of the farmer’s problem? 
The cleverest diagnosis that I have heard before our commit- 
tee, of one of the fundamentals, was presented to us by the 
chairman of the committee of farmers who are now appealing 
to us for relief legislation, Mr. Murphy, of Minnesota; and 
this is what he thinks is the chief trouble. At first I thought 
it was just clever, but I have come to the conclusion that it is 
sound. He says it is the American protective system. By that 
he means not the American protective tariff alone, but the im- 
migration law, which has dammed up the flow of labor to this 
country, so that the cost of labor in what the farmer has to 
buy has been largely increased; the interstate commerce act, 
which regulates rates, and the transportation act, which fixes 
a fair return to the railroads; the Federal reserve act, which 
hedges around with its protection the capital of this coun- 
try; the S-hour laws, and the Adamson law, which lifted the 
wages on the railroads and sensibly affected all other labor 
wages in the United States. 

Mr. Murphy says, and I think truly, that this Government 
has stepped in and helped in some measurable degree capital, 
transportation, manufacturing, and labor—by legislation di- 
rected solely to the benefit of the various groups—but has 
left the farmer out. He does not ask that we tear down that 
protecting wall, but he asks for a new tier of bricks where 
the farmer comes into the picture. [Applause.] 

Now, there is a second trouble with the farmer, which is 
that the farmer has not become organized. There are six and 
one-half million farmers in America. There are 150,000,000, 
probably, in the world. And those six and one-half million, 
as individuals, are competing with each other and with the 
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other 150,000,000 farmers, to sell products to organized buyers, 
and they have not a chance on earth in that kind of a com- 
petition, and no other man and no other industry could live 
under it. 


They need organization for another reason. They need it 


‘because of the lesson that great organization of industry has 


taught in America. What is the lesson of organization in 
America? It is that organization requires business leadership, 
not from the technically trained men in the industry, but from 
outside of it. The United States Steel Corporation is managed 
by whom? By Judge Gary, a former lawyer, and Mr. Farrell, 
who has come up from the sales organization. They are not 
producing steel men, and so it is with all of your great corpora- 
tions. Your farmer needs organization to get leadership because 
the business and marketing talent is a different talent from the 
producing talent whereyer you look in the world of industry. 

The farmer is up against another problem, which is that his 
surplus crop, his greatest crop, brings him less, although he 
produces it at the sume cost. That is where he differs from 
the manufacturer, If a manufacturer gets a big production, he 
has had control of the items that go into the cost. His raw 
material and everything else are turned out into a finished 
product and he has something to sell even if he has to wait 
for his price. What is the farmer's situation? It costs him 
practically the same in dollars and cents to raise a small crop 
or have a crop failure—outside of the harvesting—as it costs 
him to get the biggest crop he gets out of his land. When he 
gets a big crop the price is always low; when he gets a small 
crop the price is high, but that does not average him out, 
because he has 3,200,000,000 bushels of G60-cent corn and he 
has only 2,400,000,000 bushels of $1.25 corn, although one 
crop costs him as much to make as the other. He does not 
get the average of price across his entire production. 

Another cause of the farmer’s troubles—but not as serious 
a one, I think, as many of the farmers think—is speculation in 
commodities, There is some injury to the farmer from specu- 
lation, but I will touch on that later. 

Another trouble of the farmer—and this is a fundamental 
one—is that farming is necessarily, inevitably, and unmistak- 
ably the greatest gamble in the world. He can not figure his 
selling price; he can not figure the size of his crop; and he 
can not even figure with certainty the final costs of making it. 
He has to play against all the rest of the world, against 
weather, wind, pests, blights, and then have no certainty of 
the price for the finished product. The odds are not fair. 

Now, so much for the question whether there is a problem 
and what has caused it. To me it would make no difference 
whether there was a problem—and even so serious a problem 
as I think the farm problem fundamentally is—if it were not a 
national problem. I do not believe this Congress should con- 
cern itself with any group problem, and I do not propose while 
I am here to vote for any group benefit. But the farm problem 
is a national problem, [Applause.] 

THE PROBLEM is NATIONAL 

It is a national problem for three reasons. First, because 
the general prosperity of all America depends on the prosper- 
ity of every part. You can not leave 45 per cent of the Ameri- 
can people who live on the farm unable to purchase the prod- 
ucts that my district manufactures und haye our manufac- 
turers’ or laboring men's prosperity permanent. Second, agri- 
culture is n national question because we must have a good 
supply of food at fair prices always. We can not face short- 
age, and we can not face high prices. If we haye them we 
have discontented labor, with a further increase in all the 
costs of life. And, finally, it is a national problem—and this 
I want to address particularly to those who look at things 
from the international and banking angle—because the ex- 
port trade balance of the United States depends absolutely 
upon our shipments of agricultural products to the rest of 
the world. Taking the five years from 1910 to 1914 and the 
five years from 1920 to 1924—eliminating the war period— 
we find that we had an average annual favorable trade bal- 
ance in our denlings with the rest of the world of $870,000,000, 
and during those 10 years our average exports of the five 
major groups of agricultural products were $1,870,000,000. 

If you wipe out in those 10 years all surplus agricultural 
production, the United States runs debtor to the rest of the 
world at the rate of $1,000,000,000 a year instead of being a 
creditor Nation at the rate of $870,000,000 a year. If we em- 
hargoed agricultural products at the seaboard or if our farmers 
stopped producing them for us, in 10 years the entire debt 
owed to us by the governments of the world would be wiped 
out by our shortage of trade balance. Now, that is a national 
problem. It is a national necessity that we shall continue our 
farmers in the production of not only enough for ourselyes but 
of export surpluses of food products, > 
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EXPORT SURPLUS DIFFICULTIES 


Yot it is the export surplus that is the trouble. The farmers 
nil say, and with a good deal of truth, that the export products 
which come in contact in the world market with products of 
otlier nations can not be sold at as high a price as the domestic 
products—thanks to the tariff wali—can be sold at, and that 
the loss on that export surplus to the farmer, even if he got a 
fair price at home, is what causes his trouble. Plus this 
further fact that where he is in competition with the rest of 
the world his domestic price does not mount to the full foreign 
price plus the tariff. That seems to-be a fact. From all the 
investigation I have made it seems to me to be clearly proven 
that the American price does not get up-to the point that meas- 
ures the difference between our cost of production and for- 
cign costs of production plus the tariff. That is due to the in- 
sensille effeet of the great supplies of goods on hand, which 
force down the domestic price. 


WHAT CAN WE DO? 


Therefore our problem is to see if we can find a way to help 
the American farmer get some kind of fair price for his big 
crop and his small crop alike. In this connection we have to 
divide commodities into classes. Sugar and wool need nothing 
but tariff. The perishables can not be handled probably by 
any form of legislative intervention. The dairy products are 
in good shape, thanks to tariff and to learning how to. pre- 
serve the fluid milk. 

When you come to the grains you have a new situation. A 
few years ago less than 40 per cent of the flour in. America 
went to the commercial baker and over 60 per cent went to the 
housewife. To-duy over 60 per cent goes to the commercial 
baker and less than 40 per cent to the housewife, and in a 
few years it will be 80-20 as between the baker and the house- 
wife. With these trade-marked, wrapped, delivered, formu- 
lated loaves of bread, we must get into the wheat situation a 
stabilization of price, because the fluctuation in the price of 


the loaf of bread will cause more distress and more discontent 


in industrial cities than any other one factor you can name, 
unless possibly it be a rise in the price of milk. 

We come to cotton as another product. In cotton we export 
it least 65 per cent of our normal production, and the domestic 
price alone can not control cotton. It requires peculiar and 
isolated handling, to which the seed question adds many 
difficulties. 

When you come to corn you have still another problem which 
is peculiar. In 1924 we had a short corn crop and a lot of pigs 
in the United States, and corn in December went up to about 
$1.25 a bushel. The farmers in Iowa and throughout the coun- 
try sent their pigs to slaughter, because they could not afford 
to feed pigs with $1.25 corn when pigs were selling at 7 or 8 
cents a pound. Now, in 1925, as a result, we have a big corn 
crop and no swine to eat it. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, 
one question? 
statement. 

Mr. FORT. I have only about eight minutes remaining, if 
the gentleman will forgive me. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The gentleman, I am sure, can obtain 
more time. 

Mr. FORT. I do not want to hold the House beyond 5 
o'clock. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am sure we will all be pleased to 
listen to the gentleman. On this corn question there is one 
particular thing I want to call the gentleman's attention to, 
because a good many have been diseussing the question. At 
the present time the farmers in my part of Texas who have 
corn to sell are selling it freely at their farms for $1.20 a 
bushel. 

Mr. FORT. I appreciate that, and I am coming to that in a 
moment, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. One of the big problems is the cost of 
transportation. If we bad any way to tap that great Iowa 
supply of corn we could use lots of it at a much better price 
than they are getting. 

Mr. FORT. I appreciate that situation. I started to say 
the corn proposition really pivots on the pork and cattle, and 
the pork and the cattle, of course, on the corn. If you have 
$1.25 corn one year and 60 cent corn the next, each time you 
reverse the situation so that you always have too many or too 
few cattle and hogs to eat the corn. The high price of corn 
kilis the pigs, and a large crop follows; the low price of corn 
breeds too many, and a short crop follows. 

Corn in this country is not in its essence an exportable com- 
modity nor preservable without processing. Out of a 3,000,- 
000,000-bushel crop of corn we rarely export more than 30,000. 
000 bushels, or 1 per cent. Not over 6 per cent of our corn goes 
to industry and is transformed into other forms of edible 


Will the gentleman yield for just 
The gentleman is making a very interesting 
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The balance is fed somewhere, and 83 per ceut of it 
is fed on the farm where it is grown. The transportation item 
that the gentleman from Texas spoke of enters into the ques- 
Hon because of the bulk of the product in proportion to its 
value. 

VARIOUS SUGGESTED REMEDIES 

With this as a picture of the problem as we see it in the 
committee, we have had introduced and offered to us various 
plans for its solution. 

We have had the plan of a straight bounty, a Government 
bounty, to compensate the American farmer for his loss. I do 
not believe I need to talk to the House as to the unwisdom, as 
historically and economically demonstrated, of bounty legisla- 
lation, and it has one other defect, as have most of the rest, 
that it contemplates the sale of the export surplus for what it 
will bring the year it is produced with the Government stand- 
ing the loss. 

We have next had suggested to us straight price fixing— 
and by the way, to show this is not a partisan question, the 
bounty scheme comes from Mr. Carl Vrooman, who was Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture under the Democratic adminis- 
tration, and the straight price-fixing scheme which directly 
opposes the bounty scheme, comes from Mr. Meredith, who 
was Secretary of Agriculture in the same administration and 
Mr. Vrooman's superior: 

The straight price-fixing proposition has the idea of fixing 
in advance for the farmer and letting him know in advance 
when he plants his crop how much lie is going to get the next 
year. This has two defects. First, it fails to take into ac- 
count the world market which may materially influence it and 
make the maintenance of that price a tremendously expensive 
Government undertaking. Second, it might come so far short 
of the real needs of the situation, with a short crop, as to be 
just as undesirable from the other angle, 

We have the plan of the McNuary-Haugen bill—worked out 
with infinite care, and the best of the plans that contemplate 
price fixing in any form, probably—which is to fix the price ata 
so-called ratio price or on the exchange value of commodity 
basis, to put wheat back by Government intervention so it will 
buy what it used to buy, and the establishment of a fund to 
which the farmers shall contribute to maintain that price. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. 
man 10 additional minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORT. Then there is another form of price fixing, the 
indireet method, the method of fixing it through the establish- 
ment of equalization fees, which is also in the McNary-Hangen 
plan and is the method which the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Dickinson] has introduced in his measure, and which is pre- 
sented in the farmers’ relief committee bill. It is urged that 
equalization fees, so called, be levied on the farmer—and while 
I am not going to discuss the constitutionality of the question, 
it has always scemed to me to be the levying of an excise tax, 
and therefore necessarily must be made to cover the entire 
commodity and not merely portions, as the various bills provide. 
We have that indirect method, which proposes to act through 
operating periods and only in an emergency. 

That method as in the MeNary-Haugen bill assesses upon the 
farmers a definite-sum of money per bushel, to be fixed by some 
Government board, which will be taken out of the sales price 
of the product. The purpose is to hold the domestic market up 
to thie tariff-wall price and sell the excess in the world market 
for what it will bring, taking the loss out of the equalization fee 
collected from the farmers. 

Then we have the argument that the thing to do Is to reduce 
the tariff. Certainly the farmer can not expect the tariff to be 
retained on wheat, corn, wool, cattle, sugar, butter, and dairy 
products, and expect it to be stripped from all other products. 
Nor can he expect to sell his perishable fruits, vegetables, 
poultry, and dairy products, or even his staples, in anything 
like the present volume and at the present prices if labor is not 
employed at good wages and full time. [Applause.] 

Then there is another proposition which is put up to us abont 
freight rates. They say cut the freight rate on what is shipped. 
Let us take those nonpreservable commodities again. Where is 
the farmer going to be if on the produce that has to be rushed 
to market to get a good price he gets poor and inefficient rail- 
road service? He can lose more weight and money on slow 
delivery of a car of livestock than the whole freight bill. 

It is more in his interest on the great bulk of lis produc- 
tion to have fine railroad service and adequate terminals 
than to have a reduction in freight rates on the rest of his 
product. If he gets reductions and wants good service it has 
got. to be compensated for on something else. It means that 
he will have to pay more for the pair of shoes he buys—as 
much more as he paid less on the pound of butter he sells. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
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Then we had a very interesting gentleman from IIIInois 
before us who proposed a great corporation with $400,000,000 
capital, and who thought he could raise it and handle the 
problem for the farmers themselves. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman give the 
name of the gentleman referred to? 

Mr. FORT. His name was Wells, a farmer from down 
ground Salem, I think, 

Finally, we had the plan embodied in the bill introduced 
by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL]—the so-called 
Yoakum plan—for the formation of a great American coopera- 
tive association, combining all farmers into a single organiza- 
ion. 

; ESSENTIALS OF A PRACTICAL SOLUTION 

Now, that brings us up to a point, gentlemen, where cer- 
tain things scem to me to stand out as essential to a work- 
able plau if my diagnosis and statement of the problem is 
correct. 

First, that the fundamental object to be achieved is not so 
much price raising as price stabilization. Take the corn 
iHustration that I gave you and take the wheat and baking 
situation that is coming ou, which will bind into/nnits the pur- 
chasing power on wheat and which will pin definitely the 
price of a loaf of bread. What the farmer needs is some- 
thing that gives him relief from his present condition, where 
he has to sell his biggest crop on the lowest market, and where, 
through high prices on his small crops he gets an incentive to 
overproduction in the following year. 

He needs both levels fixed, and so does industry—not fixed 
beyoud the play of the law of supply and demand, oh, no—but 
fixed so that he may have a reasonable certainty that neither 
speculation nor crop conditions may transform a great crop 
into a relative loss or a small crop into a fabulous profit. He 
necds on his corn the certainty that he is going to be able 
for the feeding of his cattle and hogs to rely upon getting 
continuous supplies within moderate ranges of price, and that 
there will be available for him some supply at all times. 

Stabilization of anything depends upon continuity of supply, 
and continuity of supply as applied to agricultural products 
means definitely the adoption of a policy of carry overs from 
great crop years to lesser crop years. It means that in a year 
of a 3,200,000,000-bushel crop of corn enough of that corn will 
be lifted off the market, dried, and processed to be available 
for the farmer to buy and feed his stock in the year of a 
2.400,000,000-Dushel crop. It means that in the year of a 
900,000,000-bushel crop of wheat enough of that wheat will be 
lifted off the market and carried by somebody to take care of 
the year when the crop falls down to 600,000,000 bushels. It 
does not mean the purchase of that wheat and that corn and its 
sale for export at sacrifice figures. 

Another thing that is necessary is to organize the farmer in 
some form of organization and a form of organization that 
cun attract business leadership. Still another thing that is 
necessary is to preserve the independence of the American 
farmer from Government control of his business or his prod- 
ucts. There are men who prefer to live on the farm at a less 
rate of livelihood in order to preserve their free and inde- 
pendent status of running their own business. Another need 
is some method that will finance the farmer so that he may 
take care of his carry over, and, finally, in the present de- 
pressed condition of agriculture he needs Government backing 
extended through some form of Government agency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has again expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. 
in five minutes? 

Mr. FORT. I hope so, but I have a definite plan to suggest. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I yield the gentleman 10 addi- 
tional minutes. [Applause.] 

A NEW PLAN 


Mr. FORT. Gentlemen, I make no pretensions to being a 
prophet nor the son of a prophet, and In submitting a plan to 
this House I feel somewhat like the colored gentleman does 
who sticks his head through the canvass for somebody to 
throw baseballs at. I do believe, however, that something must 
divert the currents of thought on this question from the chan- 
nels In which they are now running into different channels, and 
that the emphasis must be placed differently if we are to 
produce a program that will help the agricultural industry 
permanently. Therefore, as a suggestion for discussion by 
this House, if there be enough merit in it to warrant a dis- 
eussionu, and without any pride of authorship or thought that 
it is a cure-all, or a final solution of the problem—I offer cer- 
tain suggestions that seem to me to contain the groundwork 
of a plan by which this problem may be at least in part 
handled, 


Can the gentleman get through 
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First, we should establish a Government Federal farm board. 
That board should be representative not merely of the pro- 
ducers of agricultural products. The farmer needs the brains 
of the rest of the country to help his producing brain, and the 
‘consumer is entitled to consideration as well. We should place 
upon that board the duty of studying the various preservuble 
commodities of agriculture. As it seems to me, at least, those 
commodities fall necessarily and logically into different groups. 
There is no more sense in putting the handling of cotton into 
the same hands that handle wheat than there is of putting the 
same man as president of the Standard Oil Co. and of the United 
States Steel Corporation. They are different products, with 
different handling and marketing problems, and as un absolute 
necessity many products of agriculture are in the highest sense 
competitive. The ablest men that have appeared before our 
committee from the Northwest have not the faintest iden of 
What cotton seed and its problems are. We should, therefore, 
I think, churge this board with the duty of studying the 
products of agriculture with a view to putting into their appro- 
priate classes those products which either stand alone or are 
properly affiliated in their marketing problems, remembering 
that it is a problem of marketing, not production, with which 
we are dealing. 

Having defined the commodity groups, the board should call a 
meeting of the representatives of the cooperative associations 
engaged in handling commodities of the particular group in 
question, and at that meeting should suggest to those coopera- 
tive associations the organization of a corporation to be owned 
and controlled by the producers of the commodities in the 
group. For the simplification of the financing of the corpora- 
tion, I throw out as a suggestion that may be properly adopted 
the well-known European method of financing, which permits 
the subscription to capital to be for one figure and the paid-in 
amount a much less figure. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there for a moment? In regard to cotton, we have the 
Texas Cotton Associntion, made up of members, and 1 think 
they market about 200,000 bales of cotton, which of course is 
rather a small portion of the Texas crop. 

But they have no difficulty at all now in financing themselves 
through the intermediate credit banks and get all the credit 
that they need. 

Mr. FORT, In a moment I think I will come to that. Phe 
detailed set-up of the financial structure is not at this time 
important. The next function that is put upon the bourd in 
cooperation with the corporation is this—to meet and deter- 
mine what is the normal annual yield and normal annual 
consumption of the people of the United States of any particular 
commodity with which the corporation has been formed to 
deal—to find out whether over a period of years that pro- 
duction and consumption, we will say, is 650,000,000 bushels 
of wheat in the United States. All right. Having determined 
what is our normal consumption and our normal yield, then let 
us tuke u lesson from Joseph in Egypt and proceed to acquire in 
our years of plenty a surplus to curry us across the years of 
shortage. Now, I am not advocating speculation by the cor- 
poration. I am advocating a policy, the scope and extent of 
which will be sat in on by the Federal Farm Board. We 
will define and fix, we will say, that the safe, conservative, 
and proper thing for the United States of America, in order 
to prevent shortage at any time, in order to prevent an undue 
enhancement of price at any time, in order to prevent a price 
so high as to produce lowered consumption or excessive plant- 
ing at any time, is to take ont of the market a surplus of 
100,000,000 bushels of wheat and carry that 100,000,000 bushels 
of wheat until some condition arises—cither a short supply or 
high price—that makes it in the interest of the American people 
as a whole that that supply of wheat be released in the domestic 
market. 

The best experts we have been able to get before us tell us 
that on either corn or wheat, if you take 100,000,000 bushels 
off the market in any year, off the cash market—remember 
what I told you about the amount of corn that never sells for 
cash—you would bring that price at least up to the point it 
ought to reach. At the saine time the presence of that 100,- 
000,000 bushels of carried-over corn will enable the pork and 
cattle farmer of the United States in making out his breeding 
program to assure himself that in the following year, even 
though there be a short crop, there will be a supply available 
to hold the price of corn from becoming so prohibitive as to 
make it impossible for him to purchase it and feed it to his 
pork or cattle. Now, for that purpose I would have this cor- 
poration step into the market—not to bull the price, not to 
raise the price unduly, but to fix it at a point below which 
the product ought not to sell, fix it perhaps by the advice of its 
farmer and cooperative stockholders as the minimum price they 
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would be willing to take, and then step into the market and 
protect the market against depreciation below that price. In- 
cidentally, with such an organization in existence, the bear 
trader in commodities would hesitate to press his position too 
far. Now, that program is not speculation. If is the soundest 
type of investment policy. 

The man who buys anything only when it is at a low price, 
and holds it to sell only when it is at a high price, is an investor 
not a speculator. It is a sound policy, and it is one nobody 
ever went broke following if he had the financial ability to 
bold on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. 
utes. 

Mr. FORT. I wonld therefore have this corporation sub- 
ject to conference with the board prepared not to go in and 
buy the first year if it was a normal crop, but simply to step 
in in surplus years and stop an abnormal decline in price. 
And then carry it ever one year, maybe two years; but in 
American history we have never gone three years with big 
crops in succession, so far as I have found. We have never 
had three successive excellent years of weather to mature the 
growing crop. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. 
theman-yield? 

Mr. FORT. I yield. 

Mr, GARRDTL of Tennessee. The method proposed by the 
gentleman does not differ from the Meredith method very ma- 
terially, does it? 

Mr. FORT. Yes; the Meredith plan was a project to notify 
the producer a year in adyunce that the price of wheat would 
be $1.60, for instance, and involved Government assumption 
of any loss. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
yield? 

Mr. FORT. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
corporation? 

Mr. FORT. I am coming to that now. I realize that the 
gentleman's question will in many minds be a serious question, 
as to the availability of any such program us I am suggesting. 
My suggestion is that preliminarily the effort be made to 
reach the capital from farm organizations and from farmers. 
Now, I am told that generally the farmer will not buy stock 
in anything of this sort. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. He can not buy. 

Mr. FORT. That is why 1 suggest, if the gentleman please. 
the British method; a small down payment and a subscrip- 
tion for the balance. Furthermore, the other plans that have 
been given consideration look to the levy on the farmer of, 
say, 10 cents a bushel on wheat. 

On the 450,000,000 or 500,000,000 bushels of wheat that go 
into the market next year, a levy of 10 cents would amount 
to $50,000,000, ənd $50,000,000 advance for capital would be 
three times what this plan needs on wheat, because anyone 
knows who is familiar with grain or cotton marketing that 
the banks will loan up to 85 per cent of the value of the 
commodity at all times. And remember that if the corpora- 
tion is managed with any degree of intelligence whatefbr it 
will not be buying at unything approximating the high points 
of the market. 

Now, personally, I would be willing to establish a govern- 
mental reyolying fund for loans to these corporations, and be 
prepared to make loans to them because I think it would be 
good commercial security, an amount equivalent to the amount 
of their capitul—to match their dollars, in other words. I 
would do this-on the basis that this is sufficiently a national 
problem to justify the use of some Government money. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I dislike to interrupt the gentleman; 
but I do not see any necessity of creating, under that plan, a 
governmental revolving fund, becnuse the intermediate credit 
banks new have authority to loan on properly warehoused farm 
products. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey has again expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from New Jersey is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. FORT. The gentleman’s statement is entirely correct, 
but I am proposing that the Government will match their 
capital on their unsecured corporate note to provide them with 
the margin necessary to purchase the commodity and then 
arrange with the banks for the balance. I believe that any 
such corporation, intelligently managed, with the loans under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Farm Board, would be sufi- 


I yield the gentleman five min- 


Chairman, will the gen- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Who is to put up the money for this 


I yield to the gentleman five 
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ciently secure and safe to justify the advance of that money 
as a loan. 

I am not wedded to this particular capital and loan basis, 
but I do believe that on some such basis the Government 
of the United States is justified in making loans—not in grant- 
ing a bounty—for the solution of this national problem. Pi- 
nally, I would give to the Federal Farm Board the power to 
investigate an pass upon the solvency and management of 
these corporations which sought loans; and further, the power 
of initiating before the Tariff Commission, either increases or 
decreases of the tariff duties on the agricultural products pro- 
duced in this Nation. 

I say “decreases” because I believe it to be possible that 
we may reach a year, a short year in wheat or corn or some 
other commodity, where it would be to the interest of the 
farmer himself and of the national stabilization program to 
let it come in free of duty. 

Now, finally, gentlemen, I will say I have no special pride in 
this program; but 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Who would enforce it upon farmers? 

Mr. FORT. I would not enforce it. I do not believe the 
time has come in America when we should force any man into 
a union, whether a union of labor or of capital or of farmers, 
[Applause.] 

Mr. HASTINGS. As I understand, the gentleman’s plan 
proposes, taking the illustration on wheat for example, t9 
establish the fund from those who have voluntarily organized, 
those who become, voluntarily, members of this association? 

Mr. FORT. Of the corporation, yes. And I am perfectly 
sure that a corporation which buys only in times of low prices, 
only to stop them from going too low, and selis when prices 
are high, and has the facilities for doing all of that, is going 
to be a profitable commercial undertaking and its stock an 
excellent investment—certainly better than a nonreturnable 
equalization fee, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. 

Mr. FORT. 1 will. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. It is my understanding from the 
gentieman’s description of his plan that it differs from the 
Dickinson bill in this particular: That you substitute a cor- 
poration for what we call the cooperative association, made up 
of cooperative producers. 

Mr. FORT. A corporation, yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Second, you differ in the matter 
of disposing of the equalization fee and create a revolving 
fund for the purpose of adding the additional capital that is 
necessary and increasing the borrowing power against the 
commodity, 

Mr. FORT. In effect that is true. 
believe in segregating commodities in order to make the 
financing and marketing problem simpler, I also put the chief 
emphasis on carrying over preseryable surpluses. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Third, you would make your 
scheme applicable to how many commodities and what com- 
modities? 

Mr. FORT. Whatever the Farm Board decided were pre- 
servable commodities. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. You leave that with the board? 

Mr. FORT. Absolutely with the board, and to those prod- 
ucts which the farmers and producers and their cooperative 
associations themselves felt were sufficiently in need of some 
protection so that they were willing to come in and organize 
their own organism to carry it out. In other words, I want 
to let the farmer run his own business, and I want to put 
the Government in the same relation to him as the Federal 
Reserve Board and other boards have in their work to their 
charges. I want to leave the Governments money out of the 
business except as a loan. And, finally, gentlemen, I do want 
to say this, I want to remove the farm problem from polities 
where it does not belong and make it an administrative prob- 
lem, where it does belong. And, above all, I want it handled 
to produce a feeling of national unity and interdependence, 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has again expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Hawxey, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that the 
committee, haying had under consideration the bill H. R. 10425, 
the legislative appropriation bill, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


I also differ in that I 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
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MESSAGE FROM THE: PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES—INTEREST 
ON DRAFTS ON THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying papers, ordered printed and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report from the Seerctary of State in 
relation to claims for the payment of interest on funds repre- 
sonted by drafts drawn on the Secretary of State by the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Constantinople and transfers which the embassy 
undertook to make by cable communications to the Secretary of 
State between December 23, 1915, and April 21, 1917, in connec- 
tion with the representation by the embassy of the interests of 
certain foreign governments and their nationals. 

I commend to the careful consideration of the Congress the 
question whether, under the circumstances related by the Secre- 
tary of State, an appropriation should be made to meet these 
claims and authority conferred upon the Secretary of State to 
effect settlement thereof in such manner as to him may seem 
just and proper, 

CALVIN. COOLIDGE, 

THs WHire House, March 25, 1926. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, we find the Consent Calendar 
very heavily loaded at the present time. It has on it a number 
of bills of great importance to the Members of the House: Next 
Monday being the fifth Monday in the month is neither District 
day nor unanimous-conseut day. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that on next Monday, Mareh 29, the Consent Calendar 
be in order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that on next Monday the Consent Calendar 
be in order. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I understand there will be no suspensions on 
that day? 

Mr. TILSON. I baye not included suspensions in my request 
but have simply asked that the Consent Calendar be called. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The Consent Calendar, of 
course, would make suspensions in order. 

Mr. TILSON. If we inade it an additional unanimous-con- 
sent day, yes; but by simply making the Consent Calendar in 
order, without mentioning suspensions, I do not believe that 
suspensions would be in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair, in order to remove all doubt, 
will state that he will not recognize any requests to suspend. the 
rules, 

Mr. BEGG. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to make a suggestion to the lender and see whether 
he would care to consider it. We have gone over a part of the 
Consent Calendar at least twice and, perhaps, three times. 

Would uot the leader think it entirely fair, and perhaps 
fairer, fo the men who have bills on the latter end of the cal- 
endar, ff his request provided for beginning where we left off 
last week, and then finish the calendar, and if possible, start 
in and complete it entirely if we have the time. Would the 
gentleman object to putting that in his reqnest? It seems to 
me that would be fair. I have not a bill on the calendar 
myself. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Why does the gentleman from 
Ohio ask that? 

Mr. BEGG. I have not a thing on the calendar, and I am 
only thinking of fair treatment to the man who has a bill at 
the tail end of the calendar. As the gentleman knows, when- 
ever a bill is not disposed of favorably, the proponent of the 
bill rises and asks unanimous consent that it retain its place 
on the calendar without prejudice, and thereby cuts off the 
man who has n bill further down on the calendar, This is my 
only motive, and it is not a strong enough motive to cause me 
to object, but it seems to me it is only fair to the men with 
bills on the latter part of the calendar. As I say, I have not 
a bill of any kind on the calendar myself. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, may I interrupt by saying 
some of us have some of these bills on the calendar where we 
ourselves did not ask for them to go over but other Members 
asked for them to go over in order that they might have 
time to study them. We think it would be unfair to us under 
those cireumstances not to have an opportunity to consider 
those bills when the Consent Calendar is called in its order 
this coming Monday. 

Mr. BEGG. We would begin first where we left off, and 
then after completing those bills we would take up the first 
bills on the calendar. It seems to me that would be amply 
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fair. You have had your opportunity. You have either had 
a chance of being knocked off or letting the bill go over, and 
it seems to me you have had one day in court. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Some of us who have bills of this sort have 
not had a day in court when others have asked to have tho 
bill go over so that they might study the bill in the meantime, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, without having given any notice 
of this kind, it seems to me that perhaps we ought not to do 
this at the present time—— 

Mr. BEGG. I am not going to insist. 

Mr. TILSON. Although it may be fair to do it hereafter. 
For the present, however, I should like to press my request that 
we simply call the Consent Calendar, and I hope that we may 
well-nigh finish the entire calendar on that day. 

Mr. BEGG. If I may be permitted, I am going to say that 
hereafter I am going to insist, when a bill is objected to, that 
it go to the foot of the calendar, in order to be fair to the 
Meinbers whose bills are not reached. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That will be absolutely fair. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
it will be understood, will it not, that should there be an entire 
call of the calendar we will not go back and take up bills as a 
matter of right? 

Mr. BEGG. That is never done. 

Mr. BLANTON. It has been done since I have been in Con- 
gress. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The House will adjourn for 
the day before that. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it is understood that upon a complete 
call of the calendar we will not take the bills up as a matter 
of right? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The rules of the House prohibit that. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; the rules prevent it. 

Mr. BLANTON. But there is a precedent for it. It has been 
done once. 

Mr. TILSON. The rules forbid it. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it has been done, and there is a prece- 
dent for it. 

Mr. BEGG. It may have been done toward the end of a ses- 
sion, 

Mr. BLANTON. But will there be an understanding that it 
will not be done in this instance? 

Mr. TILSON. There will be no occasion for it, in my judg- 
ment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then there will be no bills taken up except 
those consented to? 

Mr. TILSON. None except those on the Consent Calendar, 

Mr. BLANTON. Aud not objected to? 

Mr. VILSON. Of course; it is the Consent Calendur. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 


THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
prefer a request touching the order of business. We have not 
had a Private Calendar day for quite a while. I ask unani- 
mous meen that next Saturday the Private Calendar may be 
in orfér. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that next Saturday the Privute Calendar may be 
in order. Is there objection? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, if I may add something to the 
request, I shall not object. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I want to reserve the right to ob- 
ect. 

; Mr. TILSON. If we may consider the Private Calendar as in 
Committee of the Whole so as to eliminate general debate and 
bring the bills directly before the House for amendment I haye 
no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
It will give opportunity to amend. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object to 
ask the floor leader a question. 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman will pardon me a moment, 
of course, it will be understood that there may he conference 
reports that will come ahead of the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I merely ask that it may bo 
in order. 

Mr. TILSON. I have no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman mind my asking him 
a question? Would the gentleman mind making it Saturday 
one week, leaving us free on next Saturday? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, The House will be in session, 
T will say to the gentleman; it will have to be in session. 


That is perfectly agreeable. 
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Mr. BLANTON, What I had in mind was it would give us a 
little more time on the Private Calendar if the gentleman would 
make it a week from Saturday. 

Mr. TILSON. We hope to take a recess a week from Sat- 
urday. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I reserved the right to object. I 
want to ask the floor leader why the grand rush now. We 
have been listening to debate on the legislative bill so long that 
I have forgotten when it begun. I think that everybody on 
this side of the House knows—there is no secret about it—that 
we are goiug soon to reach a period when we will find trouble 
in finding something to do. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
in finding what not to do. 

Mr. BEGG. Well, I agree with the gentleman. I am in 
favor of taking up the Private Calendar as soon as possible, 
going through with it, and disposing of it. There are lots of 
meritorious bills on it. I can not see where anybody would 
crificize us if we do have a short session on Saturday. We 
conie here on Monday morning and sit until 5 o'clock every 
day. Do you intend to have a session on Saturday extending 
until 5 o'clock? I tell you frankly that I am not going to sit 
here Saturday afternoon and watch the Private Calendar. I 
will be doing something else more profitable than sitting here on 
that afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that on Saturday next the Private Calendar be 
in order, with the understanding that bills shall be consid- 
ered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the following titles when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

II. R. 7741. An act to construct a bridge across the Chocta- 
whatchee River, sear Geneva, Geneva County, Ala., on State 
Road No. 20; 

II. R. 8040. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
reconstruction, maintenance, and operation of an existing 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near Fort Benton, Mont.; 

II. R. 8514. An act granting the consent of Congress to Mis- 
souri Stute Highway Commision to construct a bridge across 
Black River; 

II. R. 8909, An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Barry, State of Missouri, to construct a bridge across 
the White River; and 

II. R. 8910. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Barry, State of Missouri, to construct a bridg 
across the White River. 

ADJOURNMENT 

And then, on motion of Mr. Titson (at 5 o'clock and 37 min- 
utes p. m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
March 26, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon, 


We are going to have trouble 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for March 26, 1926, as reported to 
the floor lender by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 
Agriculture relicf legislation. 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10.30 a. m.) 


Relating to the Office of Public Buildings and Publie Parks 
of the National Capital (H. R. 6568). 

To provide for the conveyance of certain land owned ,by the 
District of Columbia near the corner of Thirteenth and Upshur 
Streets NW., and the acquisition of certain land by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in exchange for said part to be conyeyed 
(II. R. 8712). ; 

To provide for the acquisition of certain property in the 
District of Columbia for the park system of the District (II. R. 
9343). 

To regulate in the District of Columbia the traffic in, sale, 
and the use of milk bottles, cans, crates, and other containers 
5 a and cream, to prevent fraud and deception (H, R. 
6728). 
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COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To supplement the naturalization laws, to provide for the 
deportation of certain aliens (II. R. 344). 
To provide for the deportation of certain aliens (H. R. 3774). 
COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
à (11 a. m.) 
For the relicf of Lorenzo A, Bailey (H. R. 8625). 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To authorize the construction of necessary additional build- 
ings at certain nayal hospitals (H. R. 3959). 
COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To revise the boundary of the Yellowstone National Park, 
in the States of Montana, Wyoming, und Idaho (H. R. 9917). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

410. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
draft of a bill “For the relief of Johanna Nagels Wouters, of 
Antwerp, Belgium”; to the Committee on Claims. 

411. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
draft of a bill “For the relief of Victorina Mesa, of Cavite, 
P. I.“; to the Committee on Claims. 

412. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
draft of a bill “For the relief of Ye A Peng, of Swatow, 
China”; to the Committee on Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr, DRIVER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 8714, 
A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to equitably 
adjust disputes and claims of settlers and others against the 
United States and between each other arising from incomplete 
or faulty survéys in township 19 south, range 26 east, Tal- 
lahassee meridian, Lake County, in the State of Florida; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 651.) Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds. §. 2005. An act for the enlargement of the Capitol 


grounds; without amendment (Rept. No. 652). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. A report on 
conduct of George W. English, United States district judge for 
the eastern district of Illinois (Rept. No. 653). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. KIESS: Committee on Insular Affairs. II. R. 10276. A 
bill to provide a permanent government for the Virgin Islands 
of the United States, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 654). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 1550. An 
act to appropriate certain tribal funds for the benefit of the 
Indians of the Fort Peck and Blackfeet Reservations; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 657). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 10503. 
A bill to authorize certain alterations to the six coal-burning 
battleships for the purpose of providing better launching and 
handling arrangements for airplanes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 658). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BACON: Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
II. R. 6238. A bill to amend the immigration act of 1924; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 659). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs, II. R. 
10109. A bill for the relief of Virginia Strickland; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 655). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WHEELER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
9019. A bill for the relief of Ailing R. Maish; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 056). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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Mr. WHEELER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
1392. A bill for the relief of Martin L. Duffy; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 660). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Committee on Military Affairs. 
II. R. 3664. A bill to correct the military record of Daniel C. 
‘Darroch; with amendment (Rept. No. 661). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 5606. 
A bill for the relief of Cyrus S. Andrews; without amendment 
Tape No. 662). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 5786. 
A bill for the relief of Rachel Thomas, widow of William 
‘Thomas, deceased; without amendment (Rept. No. 663). Re- 
‘ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6654. 
A bill for the relief of William Smith; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 664). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 7874. 
A bill to correct the military record of John Ralston; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 665), Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCH 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6030) 
‘granting a pension to Mary K. Dellow, und the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


| 


} PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXH, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred us follows: 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: A bill (H. R. 10696) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to modify, revise, and amend 
the laws relating to naturalization, being the act of June 29, 
1906"; to the Conimittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. OLIVER of New York: A bill (H. R. 10697) amend- 
ing Title II, section 1, of the national prohibition act by per- 
mitting the manufacture, production, use, sale, and transpor- 
tation for beverage and other purposes of beer and wine with 
such alcoholic content by volume as is nonintoxicating in fact 
In such States as shall so determine by referendum vote of 
the people, with certain provisos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SINNOTT (by departmental request): A bill (II. 
NR. 10698) to provide for the disposal of abandoned and use- 
less reservations; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (II. R. 10699) to authorize the con- 
struction of necessary additional buildings at certain naval 
hospitals, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Nayal 
Affairs, 

By Mr. KEMP; A bill (H. R. 10700) making additional 
‘appropriation for improvement of the Amite River, La.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 10701) to provide for dis- 
tribution of the Supreme ‘Court reports and amending section 
297 of the Judicial Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 10702) to amend the tariff 
act of 1922; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANDREW: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 215) provid- 
ing for the participation by the United States in the interna- 
tional fisherman's races to be held off the coast of Gloucester, 
Mass., in October and November, 1926; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
| By Mr. MacGREGOR (by request): Resolution (H. Res. 
188) to declare the rights of nations; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MADDEN: Resolution (H. Res. 189) that House bill 
9341, making appropriations for the executive offices and sun- 
dry independent executive bureaus, be taken from the Speaker's 
table; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. CULLEN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, favoring the passage of the pension bill increas- 
ing pensions to Spanish-American War Veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BOYLAN: Memorial of the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of New York, favoring the passage of House bill 98, 
which provides for the granting of pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the war with Spain, 
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the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedition, and 
to the widows and minor or helpless children of such soldiers 
and sailors; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Memorial of the Senate 
of the State of New York, concurred in by the assembly, urging 
the passage of House bill 98, providing for the grunting of 
pensions and inerease of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or 
the China relief expedition, and to the widows and minors or 
helpless children of such soldiers and sailors; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: Memorial of the Senate and Assembly 
of the State of New York, in favor of the bill to provide an 
iitrease in the pensions of veterans of the war with Spain, the 
Philippine insurrection, and the China relief expedition; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARTER of California: A bill (H: R. 10703) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Alice M. Gay; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 10704) for the relief of Margie 
R. Ashbrook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (II. R. 10705) granting an increase 
of pension to Althea Marsh; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 10706) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Eunice Cundiff; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 10707) granting 
a pension to Julia Gallagher; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 10708) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Apgear; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KIEFNER: A bill (II. R. 10709) granting a pension 
to James H. Stanfill; to the Commitee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINCHHLOE: A bill (II. R. 10710) granting a pen- 
sion to Martha A. Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 10711) granting an inerease 
of pension to Frances June Dixon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10712) granting a pension to Gertrude 
Clites; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAJOR: A bill (H. R. 10713) granting a pension to 
Mollie Aulgur; to the Commitee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 10714) for the relief of 
John II. Mooney; to the Committe on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 10715) granting an increase 
of pension to Catharine A. Loye; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10716) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura V. Eicholtz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (II. R. 10717) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jounna Keener; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (HI. R. 10718) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. Stillman; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

ty Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 10719) granting an increase 
of pension to Mont Graham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of. New York: A Dill (H. R. 10720) granting 
an increase of pension to Ruth E. Merrick; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10721) granting an increase of pension to 
Magdalen Cadro; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REID of Ilinois: A bill (H. R. 10722) authorizing 
preliminary examinations and surveys of sundry streams, with 
a view to the control of their floods, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Flood Control. 

3y Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 10723) granting an increase 
of pension to Lucy M. Kennedy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

ty Mr. STEPHENS: A bill (H. R. 10724) granting a pension 
to John Guethlein; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: A Dill (H. R. 10725) for the relief of 
Capt. C. R. Insley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10726) grant- 
ing a pension to Bertha Anderson; to the Committee on In- 
vulid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWDLE: Resolution (H. Res. 190) for the pay- 
ment of additional compensation to the clerk of the Committee 
on Roads of the House; to the Committee on Accounts, 
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By Mr. LUCH: Resolution (H. Res. 191) for the payment of 
additional compensation to the superintendent of the House 
folding room; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

1457. Petition of secretary of the Pan American Federation of 
Labor, with a petition of 14,000 Porto Ricans, regarding condi- 
tions in Porto Rico; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

1458. By Mr. BARBOUR: Resolution adopted by Irrigation 
Districts Association of California, urging early construction of 
Boulder Canyon dam and the all-American canal; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

1439. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of the Ala- 
meda County Americanization Association, indorsing and urg- 
ing the passage of House bill 8821; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

1460, Also, petition of the Alameda County Bar Association, 
indorsing House bill 7907; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1461. Also, petition of Oukland Chapter, No. 7, the Disabled 
American Veterans of the World War, urging the pussage of 
House bill 8124; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

1462. Also, petition of the Society of the United States Military 
Telegraph Corps, urging the passage of House bill 6736; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1463. By Mr. CRAM'TON: Resolutions of the Huron County 
(Mich.) Sheep Breeders’ Association, adopted March 19, 1926, 
urging that no action be taken toward decreasing the present 
tariff on wool; to the Committee on Ways and Menns. 

1464. Also, resolutions of the Huron County (ich.) Sheep 
Breeders’ Association, adopted March 19, 1926, urging passage 
of the truth in fabric bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1465. By Mr. FULMER: Petition of representative citizens of 
Blythewood, Richland County, S. C., urging support to the 
proposed amendment to immigration act of 1924 and citing an 
instance affecting a Russian of culture and influence of Blythe- 
wood, S. C.; to the Committee on Immigration. 

1466. Also, petition of officers of South Carolina Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and others, urging United States Senators and 
Representatives from South Carolina to consider favorably the 
erection of a building in Washington, D. C., to be known as the 
national gallery of art; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

1467. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Brig. Gen. Jesse F. 
Stevens, the adjutant general, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
recommending eariy and favorable consideration of House bill 
9571, but suggesting the omission of the words “the regula- 
tions“ on line 18, page 3; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1468. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of the Philadelphia Board 
of Trade, opposing Senate bill 1383, providing for the transfer 
of the duties of the Steamboat Inspection Service from the 
Department of Commerce to the Department of Labor; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1469. Also, petition of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, favor- 
ing Senate bill 94, to protect navigation from destruction and 
injury by preventing the discharge of oil into coastal and navi- 
gable waters of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1470. Also, petition of the Philadelphia Poard of Trade, favor- 
ing the passage of House bill 10200, providing suitable housing 
for agencies of the United States Government located in for- 
eign lands; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

1471, Also, petition of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, favor- 
ing the passage of House bill 3858, to establish in the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce a foreign commerce sery- 
ice; to the Committce on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

1472. By Mr. HARRISON: Petition of certain citizens of 
Charlottesville and Albemarle County, Va., relative to House 
bill 8132; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1473. Also, petition of certain citizens of the seventh congres- 
sional district of Virginia, in reference to House bill 7179; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1474. By Mr. KIEFNER: Petition from the assembly of 
delegates of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association, at St. 
Louis, Mo., November 12, 1925, representing more than 22,000 
teachers, indorsing the national educational bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

1475. By Mr. KING: Resolution by the City Council of the 
city of Quincy, III., to amend the national prohibition act to 
make it possible for the people of this country to obtain wine 
and beer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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1476. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petitions of Judge Charles A. Rose, 
Connty Attorney A. F. Lamey, and Sheriff R. C. Timmons, of 
Havre, Mont., protesting passage of bills now before Congress 
providing for an increase of the alcoholic content of permitted 
beverages; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1477. By Mr. LINEBERGER: Petition signed hy J. W. 
Beardslee and approximately 400 others, protesting the enact- 
ment of House bill 7179; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1478. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of 67 citizens of Joplin, 
Jasper County, Mo., protestin% against compulsory Sunday ob- 
seryance ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1479. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of the Democratic Club of One 
Thousand Women, re conditions in Mexico; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1480. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of New Mexico Wool 
Growers’ Association, indorsing Senate bill 2584, to promote the 
development, protection, and utilization of grazing facilities on 
publie lands; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

1481. Also, petition of New Mexico Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, favoring adoption of the truth in fabric law, resolution 
No. 8, as passed by the National Wool Growers’ Association; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1482. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, favoring the passage of 
House bill 98, now known as House bill 8132, the Knutsen bill, 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, 
or the China relief expedition; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1483. Also, petition of Thomas M. Nial, National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, of New York City, favering 
the passage of the Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 4548) ; to the Commit- 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1484. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Resolution adopted by 
W. T. Sherman Relief Corps, No. 74, of Concordia, Kans., favor- 
ing passage of legislation granting increased pensions to vet 
erans of the Civil War and their widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 
Frivay, March 26, 1926 
(Legistutive day of Thursday, March 25, 1926) 


The Senate met in executive session at 12 o'clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. After 5 hours and 15 minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 

JOIN ©. COOLIDGE 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter from 
the President of the United States, which was read and ordered 
to lie on the table, as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 25, 1926. 
Hon, CHARLES G. DAWES, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Vick PRESIDENT: There have been transmitted 
to me the resolutions adopted hy the Senate, and the sympathy 
so generously extended hus been a source of consolation and 
help. The expressions regarding my father’s life and character 
have greatly touched me. j 

Very truly yours, 

a CALVIN Coorincr, 
INTERNATIONAL ROAD EXPOSITION IN MILAN, ITALY (S. DOC. 88) 
The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 

message from the President of the United States, which was 
rend, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices und Post Roads and ordered to be 
printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State 
concerning a request by the Department of Agriculture that 
legislation be obtained from Congress authorizing on appro- 
priation of $15,500 for participation by the United States in 
an international road exposition to be held in Milan, Italy, 
during September, 1926, in accordance with a budget incor- 
porated in the report. 

In view of the opinion of the Acting Secretary of Agricul- 
ture that it is highly desirable that this country should par- 
ticipate in the exposition, I ask of Congress the enactment of 
the legislation requested. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, March 26, 1926. 

(Accompaniment: Report.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, requested that the Senate return to the 
House the bill (H. R. 7823) to anthorize the building of a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Potomac River be- 
tween Montgomery County in the State of Maryland and Fair- 
fax County in the State of Virginia. 

The message announced that the Speaker of the House had 
affixed his signature to the following enrolled bilis, and they 
were thereupon signed by the Viu President: 

II. R. 7741. An uct to construct a bridge across the Choctaw- 
hatchee River, near Geneva, Geneva County, Ala., on State 
Road No. 20; 

II. R. 8040. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
reconstruction, maintenance, and operation of an existing 
bridge across the Missouri River at or neur Fort Benton, Mont.; 

II. R. 8514. An act granting the consent of Cougress to Mis- 
souri State Highway Commission to construct a bridge across 
Black River; 

II. R. 8398. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
police jury of Morehouse Parish, La., or the State Highway 
Commission of Louisiana, to construct a bridge across the 
Bayou Bartholomew at or néar Point Pleasant, in Morehouse 
Parish; 

II. R. 8909. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Barry, State of Missouri, to construct a bridge across 
the White River; and 

II. R. S910. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Barry, State of Missouri, to construct 2 bridge across 
the White River. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. ODDIE, from the Committee on Mines and Mining, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3641) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide relief in cases of contracts connected with 
the prosecution of the war, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 2, 1919, as amended, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 475) thereon. 

Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2368) for the relief of Ocean Steamship 
Co. (Ltd.), a British corporation, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 476) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 1726) for the relief of the Atlantic & Caribbean 
Steam Navigation Co, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 477) thereon. 

Mr. TYSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2338) authorizing the President to reappoint 
Chester A. Rothwell, fomerly a captain of Eugineers, United 
States Army, an Officer of Engineers, United States Army 
(Rept. No. 482) ; and 

A bill (S. 3027) making eligible for retirement, under certain 
conditions, officers and former officers of the Army of the 
United States, other than officers of the Regular Army, who 
incurred physical disability in line of duty while in the 
service of the United States during the World War (Rept. No. 
483). 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3463) to extend the time for 
the exchange of Government-owned lands for privately owned 
lands in the Territory of Hawaii, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 484) thereon. 

Mr. FESS, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
the resolution (S. Res. 172) authorizing the Committee on the 
Library of the Senate to have prepared n manuscript on the 
works of art and the artists of the United States Capitol, re- 
ported it without amendment. 


SANDUSKY BAY BRIDGE, OHIO 


Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably with an amendment the bill (H. R. 9688) 
granting the consent of Congress to the construction, mainte- 
nance, und operation of a bridge across Sandusky Bay at or 
near Bay Bridge, Ohio, and I submit a report (No. 478) 
thereon. 

Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill which has just been reported. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to cousider the bill. 

The amendment was to strike out all ufter the enacting clause 
and in lieu thereof to insert: 
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That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to G. S. Beckwith, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
Sandusky Bay, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or 
near Bay Ridge, in the county of Erie, in the State of Ohio, in necord- 
ance with the provisions of the act entitled “An net to regulate the 
construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 
1906; and subject to the conditions and limitations contained in this 
act. The construction of such bridge shall not be commenced, nor shall 
any alteration in such bridge be made either before or after its com- 
pletion, until plans and specifications for such construction or altera- 
tion have been submitted to the Secretary of War and the Chief of 
Engineers and approved by them as helng adequate from the standpoint 
of the volume and weight of trafe which will pass over It. 

Sec. 2. The said G. S. Beckwith, his heirs, legal representatives. 
and assigns are hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit 
over such bridge, and the rates so fixed shall be the legal rates until 
changed by the Seeretary of War under the authority contained in such 
act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 3. After the date of completion of such bridge, as determined 
by the Secretary of War, either the State of Ohio, any political sub 
division therot within which any part of such bridge is located, or two 
or more of them jointly, may at any time acquire and take over all 
right, title, and interest In such bridge and appronches, and Interests 
in real property necessary therefor, by purchase, or by condemnation 
in accordance with the law of such Stute governing the acquisition of 
private property for public purposes by condemnation. If at any 
time after the expiration of 15 years after the completion of such 
bridge it is acquired by condemnation, the amount of damages or com- 
pensation to be allowed shall not Include good will, going value, or 
prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of 
(1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge and approaches, less a 
reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in respect of such bridge 
and approaches, (2) the actual cost of acquiring such Interests in real 
property, (3) actual financing and promotion costs (not to exceed 10 
per cent of the sum of the cost of construction of such bridge and 
approaches and the acquisition of such interests in real property), and 
(4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

Sre. 4. The ssid G. S. Beckwith, his heirs, legal representatives, 
and assigns shall, Immediately after the completion of such bridge, file 
with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement showing the 
actual original cost of constructing such bridge and approaches, in- 
eluding the netunl cost of acquiring Interests in real property and 
actual finnneing and promotion costs. Within three years after the 
completion of such bridge, the Secretary of War shall investigate the 
netual cost of such bridge, and for such purpose the said G. S. Deck- 
with, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns shall make available 
to the Secretary of War all of its records in connection with the finane- 
iug and construction thereof. The findings of the Secretary of War 
as to such actual original cost shall be conclusive. 

Sec. 5, The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this net is hereby granted 
to the sald G. S. Beckwith, his heirs, legal representatives and assigns, 
und any corporation to which such rights, powers, and privileges may ' 
te sold, assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire the same by 
mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered 
to exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein directly 
upon such corporation, 

Sec. 6. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. St oo 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


EXCHANGE OF LANDS IN GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. CAMERON. From the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(S. 3595) to authorize the exchange of certain patented lands 
in the Grand Canyon National Park for certain Government 
lands in said park, and I submit a report (No, 479) thereon, 

I ask unganimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to ask if it is a department bill? f 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes; it is a department bill. The depart- 
ment desires the bill enacted so that a road may be straight- 
ened, and in order to do that an exchange of Government 
property for private property is necessary. The owner of the 
private property is given about 2 acres for 1, 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no objection to the bill. 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as fol- 
lows: * 

Be it euacted, ctc., That the owner of the land described as the 
northeast quarter of the northwest quarter of section 17, township 
80 north, range 4 east, Gila and Salt River meridian, Arizona, con- 
containing 40 acres, more or less, and that portion of lot No. 2 of 
section 17, township 30 north, range 4 cast, Gila and Salt River me- 
ridian, Arizona, lying west of the east line of a right of way of a pro- 
posed road, described as follows: Beginning at a point on the south 
line of said section 17, 800 feet west of the quarter section corner 
of sald section 17; thence north 24 degrees 45 minutes west, 500 feet; 
thence north 14 degrees 45 minutes west, 500 feet; thenge north 13 
degrees 5 minutes west, 831 feet, to the intersection of the west line 
of the northeast quarter of the southwest quarter of said section 17; 
thence south 1,748 feet on tue east line of the west half of the south- 
west quarter of said section 17 to the south line of said section 17; 
thence east along said south line 523.5 feet to the point of beginning, 
containing 8.9 acres, more or less, all within the Graud Canyon Na- 
tional Park, is hereby permitted and authorized to convey the fee 
simple title to said land to the United States of America, and select in 
lieu of said land above described the Government land within the 
aroa described as follows: Beginning at a point on the south Une of 
section 17, township 30 north, range 4 east, Gila and Salt River me- 
ridian, Arizona, approximately 870 fect. cast of the south quarter 
scetion corner of said section 17, which point is south of a point just 
east of the east bank of a draw on the south rim of the Grand 
Canyon; thence north approximately 550 fect to said point on the 
south rim of the Grand Canyon; thence northwesterly along the south 
rim of the Grand Canyon approximately 4,810 feet to its intersection 
with the east Hine of the southeast quarter of the northwest quarter 
of said section 17; thence south on the north and south center lne 
of said section 17 approximately 3,775 feet to the south line of sald 
ecction 17; thence east along said south line of said section 17 ap- 
proximately 870 fect to the point of beginning, containing 25.8 acres, 
more or less; and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, 
empowered, and directed to accept a duly executed grant deed from 
sald owner conveying sald owner's land above described to the United 
Stutes of America, aud upon acceptance of such grant deed to cause to 
be issued and delivered to said owner a patent conveying absolutely 
to said owner the Government land above described: Provided, how- 
cver, That the lands so conveyed by said owner shall become and be 
a part of the Grand Canyon National Park and be subject to all laws 
and regulations relating to said park. 

Sec, 2. Upon the completion of the exchange authorized by the pre- 
ceding section hereof there shall be, and is hereby, relinquished and 
quitclaimed to said owner any right, title, and interest that the 
United States of America may have in and to the now existing road 
over other land of said owner in the Grand Canyon National Park, the 
center line of sald road being described as follows: Beginning at a 
point ‘approximately at the south quarter section corner of section 17, 
township 30 north, range 4 east, Gila and Salt River meridian, Ari- 
zona, thence north 10 degrees 11 minutes west, 500 feet; thence north 
386 degrees G minutes west, 145 fect; thence north 42 degrees 16 
minutes west, 1,700 feet to the east line of the west half of the west 
half of said section 17. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


WHARF AND MARINE RAILWAY AT WACHAPREAGUE, vA. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back fayorably without amendment the bill (II. R. 2830) 
to legalize a wharf and marine railway, owned by George 
Peppier, in Finneys Creek, at Wachapreague, Accomac County, 
Va., and I submit a report (No. 480) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the Immediate consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection. the Senate, as in Committee of the 
SR proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as 
‘ollows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the wharf and marine railway owned by 
George Peppler in Binneys Creek, at Wachapreague, in the county of 
Accomac, Va., be, and the same are hereby, legalized to the same 
extent and with like effect as to all existing or future laws and regu- 
lations of the United States as if the permits required by the existing 
Jaws of the United States In such cases made and provided had been 
regularly obtained prior to the erection of sald wharf and marine 
railway: Provided, That any changes in sald wharf and marine rail- 
way, which the Secretary of War may deem necessary aud order in 
155 interest of navigation, shall be promptly made by the owner 

creof, 
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Src. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. „ 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LANDS IN MICHIGAN FOR PARK PURPOSES 


Mr. STANFIELD. From the Committee on Publie Lands 
and Surveys I report back favorably with an amendment the 
bill (II. It. 7482) to provide for conveyance of certain lands 
in the State of Michigan for Stite park purposes, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 481) thereon. I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment was, on page 2, line 9, after the word 
“public,” to strike out the colon and the following proviso: 
“ Provided, That should the State of Michigan fail to keep and 
hold the said land for park purposes or devote it to any use 
inconsistent with said purposes, then title to said land shall 
reyert to and be reinvested in the United States,” and insert 
a period and the following additional section: 


Sec. 2. That whenever the Secretary of the Interior shall carry ont 
the provisions of section 5 of the Red River relief act (Public, No. 500, 
67th Cong.) the preference right to take or lense not exceeding 
360 acres of the land therein described shall be extended for 90 days 
to any citizen or citizens of the United States who, either singly 
or in association with others attempted to make a placer location 
thereon, believing in good faith that such land was subject to the 
mining laws of the United States, and who on account of his or 
their efforts to develop the same was enjoined and fined or committed 
by a State court having no jurisdiction over said property of the 
United States, it being situated within the boundary and jurisdiction 
of another State, as the same shall be ascertained and determined by 
the Secretary of the Interior upon the evidence and the records which 
have been submitted in pursuance of the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by him: Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to prescribe such rules and regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions hereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimeus consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. MCLEAN: 

A bill (S. 3718) granting an increase of pension to Ellen 
M. Pember (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3719) granting an increase of pension to Fannie 
E. Lounsbury; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOODING: 

A bill (S. 3720) to amend section 4 of the interstate com- 
merce act; and 

A bill (S. 3721) defining the words “reasonably compensa- 
tory as used in section 4 of the transportation act of 1920; to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bin (S. 3722) for the relief of the owner of the conl 
barge Cad; to the Committee on Claims. 


~~ By Mr. BAYARD: 


A bill (S. 3723) granting an increase of pension to Willie J. 
Steventon; to the Committee on Pensions. ` 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3724) for the relief of the estate of Gualupe 
Zazueta, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FESS; 

A bill (S. 3725) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the collection and editing of official papers of the Territories 
of the United States now in the national archives,“ approved 
March 3, 1925; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3726) to authorize the issuance and withholding 
and secrecy of patents essential to national defense; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3727) for the relief of Russell W. Simpson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3728) to grant to the State of New York and the 
Seneca Nation of Indians jurisdiction over the taking of fish 
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and game within the Allegany, Cattaraugus, and Oil Spring 
Indian Reseryations; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. EDGE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 81) providing for a national 
referendum upon the modification of the national prohibition 
act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 82) to amend subdiyision A of 
section 4 of the immigration act of 1924; to the Committee on 
Immigration. 


EMPLOYEES OF BETHLEHEM STEEL CO. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Order of Business No. 457 on the 
calendar, which is the bill (H. R. 7732) amending act of 
March 4, 1925, for the relief of employees of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. If unanimous consent for its con- 
sideration is granted, I wish to say just a word in explanation 
of the request. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
carrying out of the award of the National War Labor Board of 
July 31, 1918, in favor of certain employees of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., approved March 4, 1925, shall be so construed 
as to operate for the relief of those otherwise within its terms who 
entered the employ of the Bethlehem Steel Co. on or after August 1, 
1918. equally with those who were in such employ on July 31, 1918: 
Provided, That no claim arising under the provisions of said act shall 
be paid until it shall have been settled and adjusted by the General 
Accounting Office, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Will not the Senator from Pennsylvania 
explain the bill? 

Mr. PEPPER. At the last session the Congress passed a bill 
to carry out the award of the War Labor Board in favor of 
employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co. That bill was signed by 
the President. A controversy arose between the War Depart- 
ment and the Comptroller General's office respecting a question 
of accounting. The House has now passed a measure which 
satisfactorily settles the procedure as between those two ex- 
ecutive offices. This is the mensure which settles the question 
of accounting. It involves no new appropriation and nothing 
at all except the settlement of the question of accounting and 
the definition of the persons entitled to participate in the 
award. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The bill, then, merely effectu- 
ates legislation which the Congress has heretofore passed? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It does not change the action 
heretofore taken in any material particular except with respect 
to accounting? 

Mr, PEPPER. It does not change it in any particular what- 
ever except with respect to the accounting; and it defines the 
status of workers as of n certain date in the year to which it 
applies so as to carry out the original intent of Congress that 
those who were employed after August 1, 1918, might partici- 
pate in the benefits of the appropriation and not merely those 
who were upon the pay roll by chance on that particular date. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I was familiar with the 
bill which was passed at the last session, and I hope there will 
be no hesitation on our part in passing the House bill at this 
time. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

“he motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 22 minutes 
P. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, March 
27, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


Is there objection to the present 


TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, COMMERCE, AND CONSULAR 
RIGHTS WITH HUNGARY 


In executive sesston this day, the following treaty was rati- 
fied, and, on motion of Mr. Boran, the injunction of secrecy 
was removed therefrom: 

To the Senate: 

To the end that I may receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith a treaty of friend- 
ship, commerce, and consular rights hetween the United States 
and Hungary, signed at Washington, June 24, 1925, The at- 
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tention of the Senate is invited to the copies of notes accom- 
panyling the report of the Secretary of State, inclosed herewith, 
which were exchanged between the Secretary of State and the 
minister of Hungary at the time of the signature of the treaty, 
CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
Tur Wire HOUSE, z 
Washington, December 14, 1925. 


The PRESIDENT: 


The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission tò the 
Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to rati- 
fication, his judgment approves thereof, a treaty of friend- 
ship, commerce, and consular rights between the United States 
102 the Kingdom of Hungary, signed at Washington, June 24, 
1925. 

There are also submitted, for the information of the Senate, 
notes exchanged between the Secretary of State and the min- 
ister of Hungary at the time of the signature of the treaty 
stating their understanding and anticipation that the consent 
of the Senate to the ratification of the treaty will be subject 
to certain stated reservations and understandings to be set 
forth in an exchange of notes in connection with the exchangy 
of ratification, 

Respectfully submitted. 

Frank B. KELLOGG. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, December 10, 1925. 

The United States of America aud the Kingdom of Hungary, 
desirous of strengthening the bond of peace which happily 
prevails between them, by arrangements designed te promote 
friendly intercourse between their respective territories through 
provisions responsive to the spiritual, cultural, economic and 
commercial aspirations of the peoples thereof, have resolved to 
conclude a Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Consular 
Rights and for that purpose have appointed as their Plenipoten- 
tiaries : 

The President of the United States of America; Frank B. 
Kellogg, Secretary of State of the United States, and 

The Governor of Hungary: Count László Széchényi, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Hungary to the 
United States of America. 

Who, haying communicated to each other their full powers 
found to be in due form, haye agreed upon the following 
articles: 

ARTICLE T 

The nationals of each of the High Contracting Parties shall 
be permitted te enter, travel and reside in the territories of 
the other; to exercise liberty of conscience and freedom of 
worship; to engage in professional, scientific, religions, philan- 
thropic, manufacturing and commercial work of every kind 
without interference; to carry on every form of commercial 
activity which is not forbidden by the local law; to own, erect 
or lease and occupy appropriate buildings and to lease lands 
for residential, scientific, religious, philanthropic, manufactur- 
ing, commercial and mortuary purposes; to employ agents of 
their choice, aud generally to do anything incidental to or 
necessary for the enjoyment of any of the foregoing privileges 
upon the same terms as nationals of the state of residence or 
as nationals of the nation hereafter to be most favored by it, 
submitting themselves to ull local laws and regulations duly 
established. 

The nationals of either High Contracting Party within the 
territories of the other shall not be subjected to the payment 
of any internal charges or taxes other or higher than those 
that are exacted of and paid by its nationals, 

The nationals of each High Contracting Party shall enjoy 
freedom of access to the courts of justice of the other on con- 
forming to the local laws, as well for the prosecution as for 
the defence of their rights, and in all degrees of jurisdiction 
established by law. 

The nationals of cach High Contracting Party shall receive 
within the territories of the other, upon submitting to condi- 
tions imposed upon its nationals, the most constant protection 
and security for their persons and property, and shall enjoy 
in this respect that degree of protection that is required by 
international law. Their property shall not be taken without 
due process of law and without payment of just compensation, 

ARTICLE H 

With respect to that form of protection granted by National, 
State or Provincial laws establishing civil liability for injuries 
or for death, and giving to relatives or heirs or dependents of 
an injured party a right of action or a pecuniary benefit, such 
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relatives or heirs or dependents of the injured party, himself 
a national of either of the High Contracting Parties und within 
nny of the territories of the other, shall regardless of their 
nlienage or residence outside of the territory where the injury 
occurred, enjoy the same rights and privileges as are or may 
be granted to nationals, and under like conditions, 

ARTICLE LIL 

The dwellings, warehouses, manufactories, shops, and other 
places of business, and all premises thereto appertaining of the 
nationals of each of the High Contracting Parties in the terri- 
tories of the other used for any purposes set forth in Article I, 
shail be respected, It shall not be allowable to make a domi- 
cilinry visit to, or search of any such buildings and premises, 
or there to examine and inspect books, papers or accounts, ex- 
copt under the conditions aud in conformity with the forms 
Prescribed by the laws, ordinances and regulations for 
nationals. 

Anrtrete IV 

Where, on the death of any person holding real or other im- 
movable property ov interests therein within the territories of 
one High Contracting Party, such property or interests therein 
wouid, by the laws of the country or by a testamentary dis- 
position, descend or pass to a national of the other High Con- 
tracting Party, whether resident or non-resident, were he not 
disqualified by the laws of the country where such property 
or interests therein is or are situated, such nationals shall be 
allowed a term of three years in which to sell the same, this 
term to be reasonably prolonged if circumstances render it 
necessary, and withdraw the proceeds thereof, without restraint 
or interference, and exempt from any succession, probate or 
administrative duties or charges other than those which may 
be imposed in like cases upon the nationals of the country from 
which such proceeds may be drawn. 

Nationals of either High Contracting Party may have full 
power to dispose of their personal property of every kind within 
the territories of the other, by testament, dountion, or other- 
wise, and their heirs, legatees and donees, of Whatsvever na- 
tionality, whether resident or non-resident, shall succeed to 
such personal property, und muy take possession thereof, either 
by themselves or by others acting for them, and retnin or dis- 
pose of the same at their pleasure subject to the payment of 
such duties or charges only as the nationals of the High Con- 
tracting Party within whose territories such property may be or 
belong shall be liable to pay in like cases. 

ARTICLE V 

The nationals of each of the High Contracting Parties fn the 
exercise of the right of freedom of worship, within the terri- 
tories of the other, as hereinabove provided, may, without an- 
noyunce or molestation of any kind by reason of their religious 
belief or otherwise, conduct services either within their own 
houses or within any appropriate buildings which they may 
be at liberty to erect and maintain in convenient situations, 
provided their teachings or practices are not contrary to public 
morals; and they may also be permitted to bury their dead 
according to their religious customs in suitable and convenient 
places establishéd and maintained for the purpose, subject to 
the reasonable mortuary and sanitary laws and regulations of 
the place of burial. 

Anricun VI 

In the event of war between either High Contracting Party 
and a third State, such Party may draft for compulsory mili- 
tary service nationals of the other having a permanent resi- 
dence within its territories and who have formally, accord- 
ing to its laws, declared an intention to adopt its nationality 
by naturalization, unless such individuals depart from the ter- 
ritories of said belligerent Party within sixty days after a 
declaration of war, 

Anrieun VII 

Between the territories of the High Contracting Parties there 
shall be freedom of commerce and navigation. The nationals 
of cach of the High Contracting Parties equally with those of 
the most favored nation, shall have liberty freely to come with 
their vessels and cargoes to all places, ports and waters of 
every kind within the territorial limits of the other which are 
or may be open to foreign commerce nnd navigation. Nothing 
in this treaty shall be construed to restrict the right of either 
High Contracting Party to impose, on such terms as it may see 
fit, prohibitions or restrictions of a sanitary character designed 
to protect human, animal or plant life, or regulations for the 
enforcement of police or revenue laws. 

Each of the High Contracting Partles binds itself uncondl- 
tionally to impose no higher or other duties or conditions and 
no prohibition on the importation of any article, the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the territories of the other than 
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are or shall be imposed on the importation of any like article, 
the growth, produce, or munufucture of any other foreigu 
country. 

Bach of the High Contracting Parties also binds itself un- 
conditionally to impose no higher or other charges or other re- 
strictions or prohibitions on goods exported to the territories 
of the other High Contracting Party than are imposed on goods 
exported to any other foreign country. 

Any advantage of whatsoever kind which either High Con 
tracting Party may extend to any article, the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of any bther foreign country shall simulta- 
neously and unconditionally, without request and without com- 
pensation, be extended to the like article the growth, produce 
or manufacture of the other High Contracting Party. 

With respect to the amount and collection of duties on im- 
ports and exports of every kind, ench of the two High Con- 
tracting Parties binds itself to give to the nationals, vessels and 
goods of the other the advantage of every favor, privilege or 
immunity which it shall have accorded to the nationals, ves- 
sels and goods of a third Stute, and regardless of whether such 
favored State shall have been accorded such treatment gratu- 
itously or in return for reciprocal compensatory treatment. 
Every such favor, privilege or immunity which shall hereafter 
be granted the nationals, vessels or goods of a third Stute shall 
simultaneously and unconditionally, without request and with- 
out compensation, be extended to the other High Contracting 
Party, for the benefit of itself, its nationals and vessels, 

All articles which are or may be legally imported from 
foreign countries info ports of the United States in vessels of 
the United States may likewise be imported into those ports 
in Hungarian vessels without being liable to any other or 
higher duties or charges whatsoever than if such articles were 
imported in vessels of the United States; and, reciprocally, all 
articles which are or may be legally imported from foreign 
countries into the ports of Hungary in Hungarian vessels, may 
likewise be imported into these ports in vessels of the United 
States without being liable to any other or higher duties or 
charges whatsoever than if such articles were imported from 
foreign countries in Hungarian vessels, 

The stipulations of this Article do not extend to the treat- 
ment which is accorded by the United States to the commerce 
of Cuba under the provisions of the Commercial Convention 
coneluded by the United States and Guba on December 11, 
1902, or any other commercial convention which hereafter may 
be concluded by the United States with Cuba, or to the com- 
merce of the United States with any of its dependencies and 
the Panama Cunal Zone under existing or future laws. 

Anrieun VIII 

The nationals and merchandise of each High Contracting 
Party within the territories of the other shall receive the same 
treatment as nationals and merchandise of the country with 
regard to itternal taxes, transit duties, charges in respect to 
warehousing and other facilities and the amount of drawbacks 
and bounties. 

ARTICLES IX 

Limited liability and other corporations and associations, 
whether or not for pecuniary profit, which bave been or may 
hereafter be organized in accordance with and under the laws, 
National, State or Proyincial, of either High Contracting Party 
and maintain a central office within the territories thereof, 
shall have their juridical status recognized by the other High 
Contracting Party provided that they pursue no aims within 
its territories contrary to its laws, They shall enjoy free 
access to the courts of law and equity, on conforming to 
the laws regulating the matter, as well for the prosecution as 
for the defense of rights in all the degrees of jurisdiction estab- 
lished by law. 

The right of such corporations and associations of either 
High Contracting Party so recognized by the other to establish 
themselves within its territories, establish branch offices and 
fulfill their functions therein shall depend upon, and be gov- 
erned solely by, the consent of such Party as expressed in its 
National, State or Provincial laws. 

AnTICLR X 


The nationals of either High Contracting Party shall enjoy 
within the territories of the other, reciprocally and upon com- 
pliance with the conditions there imposed, such rights and 
privileges as haye been or may hereafter be accorded the 
nationals of any other State with respect to the organization 
of and participation in limited liability and other corporations 
and associations, for pecuniary profit or otherwise, including 
the rights of promotion, incorporation, purchase and owner- 
ship and sale of shares and the holding of executive or official 
positions therein. In the exercise of the foregoing rights and 
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with respeet to the regulation or preeedure concerning the 
organization or conduct of such corporations or associations, 
such nationals shall be subjected to no conditions less favor- 
able than those Which have been or may hereafter be imposed 
upon the nationals of the most favered nation. The rights of 
any of such corporations: or associations as may be organized 
or controlled or participated in by the nationals of either High 
Contracting Party within the territories of the other to excr- 
cise any of their functions therein, shall be governed by the 
laws and regulations, National, State or Provincial, which are 
in foree or may hereafter be established within the territories 
of the Party wherein they propose to engage in business. The 
foregoing stipulations do not apply to the organization ef and 
participation im political associations. 

The nationals of either High Contracting Party shall, move- 
o¥er, enjoy within the territories of the other, reciprocally and 
upon compliance with the conditions there imposed, such rights 
and privileges as have been or may hereafter be accorded the 
nationuls of any other State with respect to the mining of coal, 
phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the publie domain 
of the other. 

ARTICLE XT 


(a) Mannfacturers, merchants, and traders domiciled within 
the jurisdiction of one of the High Contracting Parties may 
operate as commercial travelers either personally or by means 
of ageuts or employees witbin the jurisdiction of the other 
High Contracting Party on obtaining from the latter, upon pay- 
mecut of a single fee, a license which shall be valid throughout 
its entire territorial jurisdiction. 

Tn case either of the High Contracting Parties shall be en- 
gaged in war, it reserves to itself the right to prevent from 
operating within its Jurisdiction under the provisions of this 
Article, or otherwise, enemy nationals or other aliens whose 
presence it may consider prejudicial to public order and na- 
tional safety. 

(ù) In order to secure the license above mentioned the ap- 
Plienut must obtain from the country of domicile of the manu- 
facturers, merchants and traders represented a certificate at- 
testing his character as a commercial traveler. This certificate, 
which shall be issued by the authority to be designated in each 
country for the purpose, shall be visäcd by the consul of the 
country in which the applicant proposes to operate, and the 
nuthorities of the latter shall, upon the presentation of such 
certificate, issue to the applicant the national license as pro- 
vided in Section (a). 

(c) A commercial traveler may, sell his samples without ob- 
taining a special license as an importer. 

(d) Samples without commercial value shall be admitted 
to entry free of duty. 

Samples marked, stamped or defaced in such manner that 
they cannot be put to other uses shall be considered as objects 
without commercial value. 

(e) Samples haying commercial value shall be provisionally 
admitted upon giving bond for the payment of lawful duties 
if they shall not have been withdrawn from the country within 
a period of six (6) months. 

Duties shalt be paid on such portion of the samples as shall 
not have been so withdrawn. 

(f) All customs formalities shall be simplified as much as 
possible with a view to avoid delay in the despatch of samples. 

(g) Peddlers and other salesmen who vend directly to the 
consumer, even though they have not an established place of 
business in the country in which they operate, shall not be 
considered as commercial travelers, but shall be subject to the 
license fees levied on business of the kind which they carry on. 

(h) No license shall be required of: 

1. Persons traveling only to study trade and its needs, even 
though they initiate commercial relations, provided they do 
not make sales of merchandise. 

2. Persons operating through local agencies which pay the 
license fee or other imposts to which their business is subject. 

Z. Travelers who are exclusively buyers. 

(i) Any concessions affecting any of the provisions of the 
present Article that may hereafter be granted by either High 
Contracting Party, either by law or by treaty or convention, 
shall immediately be extended to the other Party. 


ARTICLE XII 


(a) Regulations: governing the renewal and transfer of li- 
censes issued under the provisions of Article XI, and the im- 
position of fines and other penalties for any misnse of licenses 
may be made by either of the High Contracting Parties when- 
ever advisable within the terms of Article XI and without 
prejudice to the rights defined therein. 
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If such regulations permit the renewal of licenses, the fee 
for renewal will not be greater than that charged for the 
original license. 

If such regulations permit the transfer of licenses, upon satis- 
factory proof that transferee or assignee is in every sense the 
true successor of the original licensee, and that he can furnish 
a certificate of identification similar to that furnished by the 
original licensee, he will be allowed to operate as a commercial 
traveler peuding the arrival of the new certificate of identifica- 
tion, but the cancellation of the bond fer the samples shall not 
be effected before the arrival of the said certificate. 

(t) It is the citizenship of the firm that the commercial 
traveler represents, and not his own, that governs the issuanee 
to him of a certificate of identification. 

The High Contracting Parties agree to empower the local 
customs officials or other competent authorities to issue the suid 
licenses upon surrender of the certificate of identification and 
authenticated list of samples; acting as deputies of the central 
office constituted for the issuance and regulation of licenses. 
The said officials shall immediately transmit the appropriate 
documentation to the central office, to which the licensee shall 
thereafter give due notice of his intention to ask for the re- 
newal or transfer of his license, if these acts be allowable, or 
cancellation of his bond, upon his departure from the country. 
Due notice in this connection will be regarded us the time re- 
quired for the exchange of correspondence in the nermal mail 
schedules, plus five business days for purposes of oificial yerifi- 
cation and registration. 

(c) It is understood that the traveler will not engage in 
the sale of other articles than those embraced by his line of 
business; lie may sell his samples, thus incurring an obligation 
to pay the customs duties thereupon, but he may not sell other 
articles brought with him or sent to him, which are not reason- 
ably and clearly representative of the kiud of business he 
purports to represent. 

(d) Advertising matter brought by commercial travelers in 
appropriate quantities shall be treated as samples without com- 
mercial value. Objects haying a depreciated commercial valve 
because of adaptation for purposes of advertisement, and in- 
tended for gratuitous distributien, shall, when introduced in 
reasonable quantities, also be treated as samples without com- 
mercial valne. It is understood, however, that this prescrip- 
tion shall be subject to the customs laws of the respective 
countries. Samples. accompanying the commercial traveler 
will be despatched as a portion of hts personal baggage; and 
those arriving after him will be given precedence over ordinary 
freight. 

(c) If the original license was issued for a period longer than 
six months, or if the license be renewed, the bond for the sam- 
ples will be correspondingly extended. It is understood, how- 
ever, that this preseription shall be subject to the customs laws 
of the respective countries. 

Antictr XIII 


There shall be complete freedom of transit through the terri- 
tories including territorial waters of each High Contracting 
Party on the routes most convenient for international transit, 
by rail, navigable waterway, and canal, other than the Panaina 
Canal and waterways and canals which constitute international 
boundaries of the United States, to persons and goods coming 
from or going through the territories of the other High Con- 
tracting Party, except such persons as may be forbidden ad- 
mission into its l or goods of which the importation 
may be prohibited by law. Persons and goods in transit shall 
not be subjected to any transit duty, or to any unnecessary 
delays or restrictions, and shall be given national treatment as 
regards charges, facilities, and all other matters: 

Goods in transit must be entered at the proper customhouse, 
but they shall be exempt from all customs or other similar 
duties. 

All charges imposed on transport in transit shall be reasen- 
able, having regard to the conditions of the traffic. 

ARTICLE XIV 

Hach of the High Contracting Parties agrees to receive from 
the other, consular officers in those of its ports, places and 
cities, where it may be convenient and which are open to con- 
sular representatives of any foreign country. 

Consular officers of each of the High Contracting Parties 
shall, after entering upon their duties, enjoy reciprocally in 
the territories of the other all the rights, privileges, exemp- 
tions and immunities which are enjoyed by officers of the 
same grade of the most-favored nation. As oflicial agents, 
such officers shall be entitled to the high consideration of all 
officials, national or local, with whem they have official inter- 
course in the State which receives them. 
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The Goyernment of each of the High Contracting Parties 
shall furnish free of charge the necessary exequatur of such 
consular officers of the other as present a regular commission 
sigued by the chief executive of the appointing State and 
under its great seal; and it Shall issue to a subordinate or 
substitute consular officer duly appointed by an accepted 
superior consular officer with the approbation of his Govern- 
ment, or by any other competent officer of that Government, 
such documents as according to the laws of the respective coun- 
tries shall be requisite for the exercise by the appointee of the 
consular function, On the exhibition of an exequator, or other 
document issued in lien thereof to such subordinate, such 
cousular officer shall be permitted to enter upon his duties and 
to enjoy the rights, privileges and immunities granted by this 
treaty. 

ARTICLE XV 

Consular officers, nationals of the State by which they are 
appointed, shall be exempt from arrest except when charged 
with the commission of offenses locally designated as crimes 
other than misdemeanors and subjecting the individual guilty 
thereof to punishment, Such officers shall be exempt from 
military billetings, and from service of any military or naval, 
administrative or police characters whatsoever. In criminal 
cases the attendance at the trial by a consular officer as a 
witness may be demanded by the prosecution or defense. The 
demand shall be made with all possible regard for the con- 
sular dignity and the duties of the office; and there shall be 
compliance on the part of the consular officer. 

Consular officers shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
courts in the State which receives them in civil cases, subject 
to the proviso, however, that when the officer is a national of 
the State which appoints him and is engaged in no private 
oceupation for gain, his testimony shall be taken orally or in 
writing at his residence or office and with due regard for his 
conyenience. The officer should, however, voluntarily give his 
testimony at the trial whenever it is possible to do so without 
serious interference with his official duties. 

ARTICLE XVI 

Consular officers, including employees in a consulate, nationals 
of the State by which they are appointed other than those 
engaged in private occupations for gain within the State where 
they exercise their functions shall be exempt from all taxes, 
National, State, Provincial, and Municipal, levied upon their 
persons or upon their property, except taxes levied on account 
of the possession or ownership of immoyable property situated 
in, or income derived from property of any kind situated or 
belonging within the territories of the State within which they 
exercise their functions. All consular officers nnd employees, 
nationals of the State appointing them shall be exempt from 
the payment of taxes on the salary, fees or wages received by 
them in compensation for their consular services. 

Lands and buildings situated in the territories of either High 
Contracting Party, of which the other High Contracting Party 
is the legal or equitable owner and which are used exclusively 
for governmental purposes by that owner, shall be exempt from 
taxation of every kind, National, State, Proyincial, and Munici- 
pal, other than assessments levied for services or local public 
improvements by which the premises are benefited. 

ARTICLE XVII 


Consular officers may place over the outer door of their 
respective offices the arms of their State with an appropriate 
inscription designating the official office. Such officers may also 
hoist the flag of their country on their offices including those 
situated in the capitals of the two countries. They may like- 
wise hoist such flag over any boat or vessel employed in the 
exercise of the consular function. 

The consular offices and archives shall at all times be inyio- 
lable. They shall under no circumstances be subjected to inva- 
sion by any authorities of any character within the country 
where such offices are located. Nor shall the authorities under 
any pretext make any examination or seizure of papers or 
other property deposited within a consular office. Consular 
offices shall not be used as places of asylum. No consular ofh- 
eer Shall be required to produce official archives in court or 
testify as to their contents. 

Upon the death, incapacity, or absence of a consular officer 
haying no subordinate consular officer at his post, secretaries 
or chancellors, wliose official character may have previousiy 
been made known to the government of the State where the 
consular function was exercised, may temporarily exercise the 
consular function of the deceased or incapacitated or absent 
consular officer; and while so acting shall enjoy all the rights, 
prerogutives aud immunities granted to the incumbent. 
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Anrrern XVIII 


Consular Officers, nationals of the State by which they are 
appointed, may, within their respective consular districts, ad- 
dress the authorities, National, State, Provincial or Municipal, 
for the purpose of protecting their countrymen in the enjoy- 
ment of their rights accruing by treaty or otherwise. Com- 
plaint may be made for the infraction of those rights. Failure 
upon the part of the proper authorities to grant redress or to 
accord protection may justify interposition through the diplo- 
matie channel, and in the absence of a diplomatic representa- 
tive, a consul general or the consular officer stationed at the 
sapital may apply directly to the government of the country. 


ARTICLE XIX 


Consular officers may, In pursuance of the laws of their own 
country, take, at any appropriate place within their respective 
districts, the depositions of any occupants of vessels of their 
own country, or of any national of, or of any person having 
permanent residence within the territories of, their own coun- 
try. Such officers may draw up, attest, certify and authenti- 
cate unilateral acts, deeds, and testamentary dispositions of 
their countrymen, and also contracts to which a countryman 
is a party. They may draw up, attest, certify and authenti- 
cate written instruments of any kind purporting to express or 
embody the conveyance or encumbrance of property of any kind 
within the territory of the State by which such officers are 
appointed, and unilateral acts, deeds, testamentary disposi- 
tions and contracts relating to property situated, or business 
to be transacted within, the territories of the State by which 
they are appointed, embracing unilateral acts, deeds, testa- 
mentary dispositions or agreements executed solely by na- 
tionals of the State within which such officers exercise their 
functions. 

Instruments and documents thus executed and copies and 
translations thereof, when duly authenticated under his official 
seal by the consular officer shall be received as evidence in 
the territories of the Contracting Parties as original docu- 
ments or authenticated copies, as the case may be, and shall 
lave the same force and effect as if drawn by and executed 
before a notary or other public oflicer duly authorized in the 
country by which the consular officer was appointed: provided, 
always that such documents shall haye been drawn and exe- 
cuted in conformity to the laws and regulations of the coun- 
try where they are designed to take effect. 


ARTICLE XX 


In case of the death of a national of either High Contracting 
Party in the territory of the other without having in the terri- 
tory of his decease any known heirs or testamentary executors 
by him appointed, the competent local authorities shall at 
once inform the nearest consular officer of the State of which 
the deceased was a national of the fact of his death, in order 
that necessary information may be forwarded to the parties 
interested. 

In case of the death of a national of either of the High 
Contracting Parties without will or testament, in the territory 
of the other High Contracting Party, the consular officer of 
the State of which the deceased was a national and within 
whose district the deceased made his home at the time of 
death, shall, so far as the laws of the country permit and 
pending the appointment of an administrator and until letters 
of administration have been granted, be deemed qualified to 
take charge of the property left by the decedent for the preser- 
vation aud protection of the same. Such consular officer shall 
have the right to be appointed as administrator within the 
discretion of a tribunal or other agency controlling the admin- 
istration of estates provided the laws of the place where the 
estate is administered so permit. 

Whenever a consular officer accepts the office of adminis- 
trator of the estate of a deceased countryman, he subjects 
himself as such to the jurisdiction of the tribunal or other 
agency making the appointment for all necessary purposes to 
the same extent as a national of the couutry where he was 
appointed, 

ARrTicLy XXI 


A consular officer of either High Contracting Party may in 
behalf of his non-resident countrymen receipt for their dis- 
tributive shares derived from estates in process of probate or 
acerning under the provisions of so-called Workmen's Com- 
pensation Laws or other like statutes provided he remit any 
funds so received through the appropriate agencies of his Gov- 
ernment to the proper distributees. and provided further that 
he furnish to the authority or agency making distribution 
through him reasonable evidence of such remission. 


Anrielx XXII 


Fach of the High Contracting Parties agrees to permit the 
entry free of all dnty and without examination of any kind, 
of all furniture. equipment and supplies intended for official 
use in the consnlar ofiiees of the other, and to extend to such 
couswiar officers of the other and their families and suites as 
are its nationals, the privilege of entry free of duty of their 
Ungunge and sl other personal property, whether accompany- 
ing the officer to his post or imported at any time during his 
encumbency thereof; provided, nevertheless, that no article, 
the importation of which is prohibited by the law of either of 
the High Contracting Parties, may be brought into its terri- 
tories: 

It is understood, however, that this privilege shall not he 
extended to consular officers who are engaged in any private 
Geenpation for gaim in the countries to which they are ac- 
credited, save with respect to governmental supplies. 

Ariceta XXIII 

Subject to any limitation or exception hereinabove set forth, 
or hevenfter to lhe agreed upon, the territories of the High 
Contracting Parties to which the provisions of this Treaty 
extend shall be understood to comprise all areus of land, 
water, and air over which the Parties claim and exercise 
duminion as sovereign thereof, except the Panama Canal Zone. 

Arter} XXIV 

Nothing in the present Treaty shall be construed to limit or 
restrict in any wuy the rights, privileges and advantages ac- 
corded to the United States or its nationals or to Hungary or 
its nationals by the treaty between the United States and 
Hungary establishing friendly relations, concluded August 29, 
1521. 

ARTICEE XXV 

The present Treaty shall become effective on the thirtieth 
day following the exchange of ratifications, and shall remain 
in force for a term of ten years. 

If within one year before the expiration of the aforesaid 
period of ten yeurs neither High Contracting Party notifies to 
the other an intention of modifying, by change or omission, any 
of the provisions of any of the articles in this Treaty or of 
terminating it upon the expiration of the aforesaid period, 
the Treaty shall remain in full force and effect after the afore- 
said period and until one year from such n time as either of 
the High Contracting Parties shall have notified to the other an 
intention of modifying or terminating the Treaty. 

ARTICLE XXVI 


The present Treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications 
thereof skall be exchanged at Budapest as soon as possible. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiarles have 
signed the same and have affixed their seals hercto. 

Done in duplicate in the English and Hungariun languages, 
at Washington, this twenty-fourth day of June, 1925. 

[SZAL] FRANK B. KELLOGG 

[srat] LÁszLÓ SztonHN XI 

Noxal. IIUNGARTAN LEGATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 24, 1925. 
The Hon. Frank B. KELLOGG, 
Secretary of State. 

Str: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your note 
of to-day informing me that in signing this date a treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and consular rights between the United 
States of America and the Kingdom of Hungary, you under- 
stand and anticipate that the consent of the Senate of the 
United States to the ratification of the treaty will be subject 
to reservations and understandings to be set forth in an ex- 
change of notes between the contracting parties in connection 
with the exchange of ratifications so as to make it plain that 
this condition is understood and accepted by each of them, and 
that those reservations and understandings shall be in sub- 
stance to the effect that there be added to Article I of the 
treaty n statement that nothing contained therein shall be 
construed to affect existing statutes of either country in rela- 
tion to the immigration of aliens or the right of either country 
to enact such statutes, and also that the sixth paragraph of 
Article VII of the treaty shall remain in force for 12 months 
from the day on which the treaty becomes effective, and if not 
then terminated on 90 days’ previous notice shall remain in 
foree until either of the high contracting parties shall enact 
legislatien inconsistent therewith, when the same shall auto- 
matically lapse at the end of 60 days from such enactment, and 
on such lapse each high contracting party shall enjoy all the 
rights which it would have possessed had such paragraph not 
been embraced in the treaty, 
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You state further that you would appreciate a commnnica- 
tion from me giving assurance that I understand and antici- 
pate that the consent of the Senate of the United States to the 
ratification of the treaty will be subject to the reservations 
and understandings substantially as stated in your note. 

In reply I take pleasure in informing you that in signing this 
day a treaty of friendship, commerce, and consular rights De- 
tween the Kingdom of Hungury and the United States of 
America, I understand and anticipate that the consent of the 
Senate of the United States to the ratification of the treaty will 
be subject to the reservations substantially as stated in your 
note under acknowledgment. 

a Acecpt, sir, the renewed assurances of my highest considera- 
on. 
SZÉCHÉNYTI. 


TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, COMMÐRCE, AND CONSULAR 
RIGHTS WITH ESTHONIA 
In executive session this day, the following treaty was rati- 
fied and, on motion fo Mr. Boran, the injunction of secrecy 
was removed therefrom: 
To the Senate: 


With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the Senate 
to ratification, I transmit herewith a treaty of friendship, 
commerce, and consular rights between the United States and 
sa 1 of Esthonia, signed at Washington on December 

* 20. 

I transmit also, for the Senate’s information, a copy of a 
protocol of interpretation which was signed at the same time. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

THE WHITE HOUSE, { 

Washington, January 6, 1926. 
The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to 
lay before the President, with a view to its transmission to 
the Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body 
to ratification, if his Judgment approve thereof, a treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and consular rights between the United 
States and the Republic of Wsthonia, signed at Washington on 
December 23, 1925. A copy of a protocol of interpretation, 
signed at the same time, is furnished for the Senate's infor- 
mation, 

Franr B. Ketnoca. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, : 
Washington, January 4, 1926. 


The United States of America and the Republic of Esthonia, 
desirous of strengthening the bond of peace which happily 
preyails between them, by arrangements designed to promote 
friendly intercourse between thelr respective territories through 
provisions responsive to the spiritual, cultural, economie and 
commercial aspirations of the peoples thereof, have resolved to 
conclude a Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Consular 
Rights and for that purpose haye appointed as their plenipo- 
tentiaries. 

The President of the United States of America: 

Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State of the United States of 
America, and 

The Goyernment of the Republic of Esthonia: 

Antonius Piip, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary, 

Who, having communicated to each other their full powers 
found to be in due form, have agreed upon the following 
articles: 

ARTICLE I 

The nationals of each of the High Contracting Parties shall 
be permitted to enter, travel and reside in the territories of the 
other; to exercise liberty of conscience and freedom of wor- 
ship; to engage in scientific, religious, philanthropic, manufac- 
turing and commercial work of every kind without interfer- 
ence; to carry on every form of commercial activity which fs 
not forbidden by the local law; to engage in every trade, voen- 
tion and profession not reserved exclusively to nationals of 
the country; to own, erect or lease and occupy appropriate 
buildings and to Jease lands for residential, scientific, religious, 
philanthropic, manufacturing, commercial and mortuary pur- 
poses; to employ agents of their choice, and generally to do 
anything incidental to or necessary for the enjoyment of any 
of the foregoing privileges upon the same terms as nationals 
of the state of residence or as nationals of the nation here- 
after to be most favored by it, submitting themselves to all 
local laws and regulations duly established. 
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The nationals of either High Contracting Party within the 
territories of the other shall not be subjected to the payment 
of any internal charges or taxes other or higher than those 
that are exacted of and paid by its nationals. 

The nationals of each High Contracting Party shall enjoy 
freedom of access to the courts of justice of the other on con- 
forming to the local laws, as well for the prosecution as for 
the defense of their rights, and in all degrees of jurisdiction 
established by law. 

The nationals of each High Contracting Party shall receive 
within the territories of the other, upon submitting to condi- 
tious imposed upon its nationals, the most constant protection 
and security for their persons and property, and shall enjoy 
in this respect that degree of protection that is required by 
international law. Their property shall not be taken without 
due process of law and without payment of just compensation, 

Nothing contained in this Treaty shall be construed to affect 
existing statutes of either of the High Contracting Parties in 
relation to the immigration of aliens or the right of either of 
the High Contracting Parties to enact such statutes. 


ARTICLE 11 


With respect to that form of protection granted by National, 
State or Provincial laws establishing civil liability for injuries 
or for death, and giving to relatives or heirs or dependents of 
an injured party a right of action or a pecuniary benefit, such 
relatives or heirs or dependents of the injured party, himself 
a national of either of the High Contracting Parties and within 
any of the territories of the other, shall regardless of their 
alienage or residence outside of the territory where the in- 
jury oecurred, enjoy the same rights and privileges as are or 
may be granted to nationals, and under like conditions, 

Antics III 


The dwellings, warehouses, manufactories, shops, and other 
places of business, and all premises thereto appertaining of the 
nationals of each of the High Contracting Parties in the ter- 
ritories of the other, used for any purposes set forth in Article 
J, shall be respected, It shall not be allowable to make a domi- 
cillary visit to, or search of any such buildings and premises, 
or there to examine and inspect books, papers or accounts, 
except under the conditions and in conformity with the forms 
prescribed by the laws, ordinances and regulations for nationals. 

Anricty IV 


Where, on the death of any person holding real or other im- 
moyuble property or interests therein within the territories of 
one High Contracting Party, such property or interests therein 
would, by the laws of the country or by a testamentary disposi- 
tion, descend or pass to a national of the other High Contract- 
ing Party, whether resident or non-resident, were he not dis- 
qualified by the laws of the country where such property or 
interests therein is or are situated, such national shall be 
allowed a term of three years in which to sell the same, this 
term to be reasonably prolonged if circumstances render it 
necessary, and withdraw the proceeds thereof, without re- 
straint or interference, and exempt from any succession, probate 
or administrative duties or charges other than those which 
may be imposed in like cases upon the nationals of the country 
from which such proceeds may be drawn, 

Nationals of either High Contracting Party may have full 
power to dispose of their personal property of every kind 
within the territories of the other, by testament, donation or 
otherwise, and their heirs, legatees and donees, of whatsoever 
nationality, whether residents or non-resident, shall succeed to 
such personal property, and may takg possession thereof, either 
by themselyes or by others acting for them, and retain or 
dispose of the same at their pleasure subject to the payment of 
such duties or charges only as the nationals of the High Con- 
tracting Party within whose territories such property may be 
or belong shall be liable to pay in like cases, 


ARTICLE V 


The nationals of each of the High Contracting Partics in the 
exercise of the right of freedom of worship, within the terri- 
tories of the other, as hereinabove provided, may, without 
aunoyance or molestation of any kind by reason of their 
religious belief or otherwise, conduct services either within 
their own houses or within any appropriate buildings which 
they may be at liberty to erect and maintain in convenient 
situations, provided their teachings or practices are not con- 
trary to public order or public morals; and they may also be 
permitted to bury their dead according to their religious cus- 
toms in suitable and convenient places established and main- 
tained for the purpose, subject to the reasonable mortuary 
aud sanitary laws and regulations of the place of burial, |. 
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In the event of war between either High Contracting Party 
and a third State, such Party may draft for compulsory mili- 
tary service nationals of the other having a permanent resi- 
dence within its territories and who have formally, according 
to its laws, declared an intention to adopt its nationality by 
naturalization, unless such individuals depart from the terri- 
tories of said belligerent Party within sixty days after a 
declaration of war. 

Anriern VII 


Between the territories of the High Contracting Parties there 
shall be freedom of commerce and navigation. The nationals 
of each of the High Contracting Parties equally with those of 
the most favored nation, shall have liberty freely to come with 
their vessels and cargoes to all places, ports and waters of 
every kind within the territorial limits of the other which are 
or may be open to foreign commerce and navigation. Nothing 
in this treaty shall be construed to restrict the right of either 
High Contracting Party to impose, on such terms as it may 
seem fit, prohibitions or restrictions of a sanitary character 
designed to protect human, animal, or plant life, or regulations 
for the enforcement of police or revenue laws. 

Bach of the High Contracting Parties binds itself uncondi- 
tionally to impose no higher or other duties or conditions and 
no prohibition on the importation of any article, the growth, 
produce or manufacture, of the territories of the other than 
are or shall be imposed on the importation of any like article, 
the growth, produce or manufacture of any other foreign 
country. 

Fach of the High Contracting Parties also binds itself un- 
conditionally to impose no higher or other charges or other 
restrictions or prohibitions on goods exported to the territories 
of the other High Contracting Party than are imposed on goods 
exported to any other foreign country. 

Any advantage of whatsoever kind which either High Con- 
tracting Party may extend to any article, the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of any other foreign country shall simulta- 
neously and unconditionally, without request and without com- 
pensation, be extended to the like article the growth, produce 
or manufacture of the other High Contracting Party. 

All articles which are or may be legally imported from for- 
eign countries into ports of the United States or are or may 
be legally exported therefrom in vessels of the United States 
may likewise be imported into those ports or exported there- 
from in Esthonian vessels, without being liable to any other 
or higher duties or charges whatsoever than if such articles 
were imported or exported in vessels of the United States; and, 
reciprocally, all articles which are or may be legally imported 
from foreign countries into the ports of Wsthonia or are or may 
be legally exported therefrom in Esthonian vessels may like- 
wise be imported into these ports or exported therefrom in 
vessels of the United States without being liable to any other 
or higher duties or charges whatsoever than if such articles 
were imported or exported in Esthonian vessels. 

With respect to the amount and collection of duties on im- 
ports and exports of every kind, cach of the two High Con- 
tracting Parties binds itself to give to the nationals, vessels 
and goods of the other the advantage of every favor, privi- 
lege or immunity which if shall have accorded to the nationals, 
vessels and goods of a third State, whether such fayored State 
shall have been accorded such treatment gratuitously or in 
return for reciprocal compensatory treatment. Every such 
favor, privilege or immunity which shall hereafter be granted 
the nationals, vessels or goods of a third State shall simulta- 
neously and unconditionally, without request and without com- 
pensation, be extended to the other High Contracting Party, 
for the benefit of itself, its nationals and vessels. 

The stipulations of this Article do not extend to the treatment 
which is accorded by the United States to the commerce of 
Cuba under the provisions of the Commercial Convention con- 
cluded by the United States and Cuba on December 11, 1902, 
or any other commercial convention which hereafter may be 
concluded by the United States with Cuba, or to the commerce 
of the United States with any of its dependencies and the 
Panama Canal Zone under existing or future laws, or to the 
treatment which Esthonia aceords or may hereafter accord 
to the commerce of Finland, Latyia, Lithnania, Russia, and/or 
to the States in custom or economic union with Esthonia, or 
to all of those States, so long as such special treatment is not 
accorded to any other State. 

Antictr VIII 

The nationals and merchandise of each High Contracting 
Party within the territories of the other shall receive the same 
treatment as nationals and merchandise of the country with 
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regard to internal taxes. transit duties, charges in respect to 
warehousing and other facilities aud the amount of drawbacks 
and bounties. 

ARTICLE IX 

No duties of tonnage, harbor, pilotage, lighthouse, quarantine, 

or other Similar or corresponding duties or charges of what- 
ever denomination, levied in the name or for the profit of the 
Government, public functionaries, private individuals, corpora- 
tions or establishments of uny kind shall be imposed in the 
ports of the territories of either country upon the vessels of 
the other, which shall not equally, under the same conditions, 
be imposed on national vessels, Such equality of treatment 
shall apply reciprocally to the vessels of the two countries re- 
spectively from whatever place they may arrive and whatever 
may be their place of destination. 

ARTICLE X 


Merchant vessels and other privately owned vessels under the 
flag of either of the High Contracting Parties, and carrying 
the papers required by its national laws in proot of nationality 
shall, both within the territorial waters of the other High Con- 
tracting Party and on the high seas, be deemed to be the yessels 
of the Party whose flag is flown. 

ARTICLE XI 


Merchant vessels and other privately owned vessels under the 
flax of either of the High Contracting Parties shall be per- 
mitted to discharge portions of cargoes at any port open to 
foreign conimerce in the territories of the other High Contract- 
ing Party, and to proceed with the remaining portions of such 
cargoes to any other ports of the same territories open to for- 
eign commerce, without paying other or higher tonnage dues or 
port charges in such cases than would be paid by national 
vessels in like circumstances, and they shall be permitted to 
load in like manner at different ports in the same voyage out- 
ward, proyided, however, that the coasting trade of the High 
Contracting Varties is exempt from the provisions of this 
Article and from the other provisions of this Treaty, and is to 
be regulated according to the laws of each High Contracting 
Party in relation thereto. It is agreed, however, that the 
nationals of either High Contracting Party shall within the 
territories of the other enjoy with respect to the coasting trade 
the most favored nation treatment. 


ARTICLE XII 


Limited ability and other corporations and associations, 
whether or not for pecuniary profit, which have been or may 
hereafter be organized in accordance with and under the laws, 
National, State, or Provincial, of either High Contracting 
Party and maintain a central office within the territories 
thereof, shall have their juridical status recognized by the other 
High Contracting Party provided that they pursue no aims 
within its territories contrary to its laws. They shall enjoy 
free access to the courts of law and equity, on conforming to the 
laws regulating the matter, as well for the prosecution us for 
the defense of rights in all the degrees of jurisdiction estab- 
lished by law. 

The right of such corporations and associations of cither 
High Contracting Party so recognized by the other to establish 
themselves within its territories, establish branch offices and 
fultill their functions therein shall depend upon, and be gov- 
erned solely by, the consent of such Party as expressed in its 
National, State, or Provincial laws. 

Articie XIII 


The nationals of either High Contracting Party shall enjoy 
within the territories of the other, reciprocally and upon com- 
pliance with the conditions there imposed, such rights and 
privileges as have been or may hereafter be accorded the 
nationals of any other State with respect to the organization 
of and participation in limited liability and other corporations 
and associations, for pecuniary profit or otherwise, including 
the rights of promotion, incorporation, purchase und owner- 
ship and sale of shares and the holding of executive or official 
positions therein. In the exercise of the foregoing rights and 
with respect to the regulation or procedure concerning the 
organization or conduct of such corporations or associations, 
such nationals shall be subjected to no condition less favor- 
able than those which have been or may hereafter be imposed 
upon the nationals of the most favored nation. The rights of 
any of such corporations or associations as may be orgunized 
or controlled or participated in by the nationals of either 
High Contracting Party within the territories of the other to 
exercise any of their functions therein, shall be governed by 
the laws and regulations, National, State or Provincial, which 
are in force or may hereafter be established within the terri- 
tories of the Party wherein they propose to engage in busi- 
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ness. The foregoing stipulations do not apply to the organiza- 
tion of and participation in political associations. 

The nationals of either High Contracting Party shall, more- 
over, enjoy within the territories of the other, reciprocally and 
upon compliance with the conditions there imposed, such rights 
and privileges as have been or may hereafter be accorded the 
nationals of any other State with respect to the mining of coal, 
phosphate, oil, oil shale, gus, and sodium on the public domain 
of the other. 

ARTICLE XIV 


Commercial travelers representing manufacturers, mer- 
chants and traders domiciled in the territories of either High 
Contracting Party shall on their entry into and sojourn in 
the territories of the other Party and on their departure there- 
from be accorded the most fayored nation treatment in respect 
of customs and other privileges and of all charges and taxes 
of whatever denomination applicable to them or to their 
samples, 

ARTICLE XV 


There shall be complete freedom of transit throngh the ter- 
ritories including territorial waters of each High Contracting 
Party on the routes most convenient for international transit, 
by rail, navigable waterway, and canal, other than the Panama 
Canal and waterways and canals which constitute interna- 
tional boundaries, to persons and goods coming from or going 
through the territories of the other High Contracting Party, 
except such persons as may be forbidden admission into its 
territories or goods of which the importation may be prohibited 
by law. Persons and goods in transit shall not be subjected 
to any transit duty, or to any unnecessary delays or restric- 
tions, and shall be given national treatment as regards charges, 
facilities, and all other matters. 

Goods in transit must be entered at the proper custom house, 
but they shall be exempt from all customs or other similar 
duties. 

All charges imposed on transport in transit shall be renson- 
able, having regard to the conditions of the traffic, 

Arricte XVI 

Zach of the High Contracting Parties agrees to receive from 
the other, consular officers in those of its ports, places and 
cities, where it may be conyenient and which are open to con- 
sular representatives of any foreign country, 

Consular officers of each of the High Contracting Parties 
shall after entering upon their duties, enjoy reciprocally in the 
territories of the other all the rights, privileges, exemptions 
and immunities which are enjoyed by officers of the same 
grade of the most favored nation. As official agents, such 
officers shall be entitled to the high consideration of all officials, 
national or local, with whom they have official intercourse in 
the State which receives them. 

The Governments of each of the High Contracting Parties 
shall furnish free of charge the necessary exequatur of such 
consular oflicers of the other us present a regular commission 
signed by the chief executive of the appointing State and un- 
der its great seal; and they shall issue to a subordinate or 
substitute consular officer duly appointed by an accepted su- 
perior consular oflicer with the approbation of his Government, 
or by any other competent officer of that Government, such 
documents as uccording to the laws of the respective countries 
shall be requisite for the exercise by the appointee of the 
consular function. On the exhibition of an exequatur, or other 
document issued in lien thereof to such subordinate, such con- 
sular officer shall be permitted to enter upon his duties and 
to enjoy the rights, privileges and immunities granted by this 
treaty. 

ARTICLE XVII 


Consular officers, nationals of the State by which they are 
appointed, shall be exempt from arrest except when charged 
with the commission of offenses locally designated as crimes 
other than misdemeanors and subjecting the individual guilty 
thereof to punishment. Such officers shall be exempt from 
military billetings, and from service of any military or naval, 
administrative or police character whatsoever. 

In criminal cases the attendance at the trial by a consular 
oflicer as a witness may be demanded by the prosecution or 
defense. The demand shall be made with all possible regard 
for the consular dignity and the duties of the office; and there 
shall be compliance on the part of the consular officer. 

Consular officers shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
courts in the State which receives them in civil cases, subject 
to the proviso, howeyer, that when the officer is a national of 
the State which appoints him and is engaged in no private oc- 
cupation for gain, his testimony shall be taken orally or in 
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Writing at his residence or office and with due regard for his 
convenience. The officer should, however, voluntarily give his 
testimony at the trial whenever it is possible to do so without 
serious interference with his official duties. 

ARTICLE XVIII 

Consular officers, including employees in a consulate, na- 
tionals of the Stute by which they are appointed other than 
those engaged in private occupations for gain within the State 
where they exercise their functions shall be exempt from all 
taxes, National, State, Provincial and Municipal, levied upon 
their persons or upon thelr property, except taxes levied on 
account of the possession or ownership of immovable property 
situated in, or income derived from property of any kind situ- 
ated or belonging within the territories of the State within 
which they exercise their functions. All consular officers and 
cmployees, nationals of the State appointing them shall be 
exempt from the payment of taxes on the salary, fees or wages 
received by thein in compensation for their consular services. 

Lands and buildings situated in the territories of either High 

Jontracting Party, of which the other High Contracting Party 
Is the legal or equitable owner and which are used exclusively 
for governmental purposes by that owner, shall be exempt from 
taxation of every kind, National, State, Provincial, and Mu- 
nicipal, other thun assessments levied for services or local pub- 
lic improvements by which the premises are benefited. 

ARTICLE XIX 

Consular officers may place over the outer door of their re- 
spective offices the arms of their State with an appropriate 
inscription designating the official office. Such officers may also 
hoist the flug of their country on their oflices including those 
situated in the capitals of the two countries. ‘They may like- 
wise hoist such flag over any boat or vessel employed in the 
exercise of the consular function. 

The Consular offices and archives shall at all times be 
inviolable. They shall under no circumstances be subjected to 
invasion by any authorities of any character within the coun- 
try where such offices are located. Nor shall the authorities 
under any pretext make any examination or seizure of papers 
or other property deposited within a consular office. Consular 
offices shall not be used as places of asylum. No consular 
officers shall be required to produce official archives in court or 
testify as te their contents. 

Upon the death, incapacity, or absence of a consular officer 
having no subordinate consular officer at his post, secretaries 
er chancellors, whose official character may have previously 
been made known to the government of the State where the 
consular function was exercised, muy temporarily exercise the 
consular function of the deceased or incapacitated or absent 
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consular officer; and while so acting shall enjoy-all the rights, 


prerogatives and immunities granted to the incumbent. 
ARTICLE XX 


Consular officers, nationals of the State by which they are 
appointed, may, within their respective consular -districts, ad- 
dress the authorities, National, State, Provincial or Municipal, 
for the purpose of protecting their countrymen in the enjoy- 
ment of their rights accruing by treaty or otherwise. Com- 
plaint may be made for the infraction of those rights. Failure 
upon the part of the proper authorities to grant redress or to 
accord protection may justify interposition through the diplo- 
matic channel, and in the absence of a diplomatic representa- 


tive, a consul general or the consular officer stationed at the 


capital may apply directly to the government of the country. 
ARTICUB XXI 


Consular officers may, in pursuance of the laws of thelr own 
country, take, at any appropriate place within their respective 
districts, the depositions of any occupants of vessels of their 
own country, or of national of, or of any person having per- 
manent residence within the territories of, their own country. 
Such officers may draw up, attest, certify and authenticate 
unilateral acts, deeds, and testamentary dispositions of their 
countrymen, and also contracts to which a countryman is a 
party. They may draw up, attest, certify and authenticate 
written instruments of any kind purporting to express or 
embody the conveyance or encumbrance of property of any kind 
within the territory of the State by which such officers are ap- 
pointed, and unilateral acts, deeds, testamentary dispositions 
und contracts relating to property situated, or business to be 
transacted within, the territories of the State by which they 
are appointed, embracing unilateral acts, deeds, testamentary 
dispositions or agreements executed solely by nationals of the 
State within which such officers exercise their functions. 

Instruments and documents thus executed and copies and 
trauslitions thereof, when duly authenticated under his ofi- 
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cial seal by the consular officer shall be received as evidence in 
the territories of the contracting parties as eriginal documents 
or authenticated copies, as the case may be, and shall have the 
same force and effect as if drawn by and executed before a 
notary or other public officer duly authorized in the country 
by which the consular officer was appointed; provided, always 
that such documents shall have been drawn and executed in 
conformity to the laws and regulations of the country whera 
they are designed to take effect. 
Agrtictm XXII 


A consular’ officer shall have exclusive jurisdiction over con- 
troversies arising out of the internal order of private vessels 
of his country, and shall alone exercise jurisdiction in cases, 
Wherever arising, between officers and crews, pertaining to the 
enforcement of discipline on board, provided the vessel and the 
persons charged with wrongdoing shall have entered a port 
within his consular district. Such an officer shall also have 
jurisdiction over issues concerning the adjustment of wages - 
and the execution of contracts relating thereto provided the 
local laws so permit. 

When an act committed on board of a private vessel under 
the flag of the State by which the consular officer lias been 
appointed and within the territorial waters of the State to 
which he has been appointed constitutes a crime according to 
the laws of that State, subjecting the person guilty thereof to 
punishment as a criminal, the consular officer shall not exercise 
jurisdiction except in so far as he is permitted to do so by the 
local law. 

A consular officer may freely invoke the assistance of the 
local police authorities in any matter pertaining to the main- 
tenance of internal order on board of a vessel under the flig 
of his country within the territorial waters of the State to 
which he is appointed, and upon such a request the requisite 
assistance shall be given. 

A consular officer may appear with the officers and crews of 
vessels under the flag of his country before the judicial authori- 
ties of the State to which he is appointed to render assistance 
us au interpreter or agent. 

Armet” XXIII 


In case of the death of a national of either High Contracting 
Party in the territory of the other without haying in the terri- 
tory of his decease any known heirs or testamentary executors 
by him appointed, the competent local authorities shall at once 
inform the nearest consular officer of the State of which the 
deceased was a national of the fact of his death, in order that 
necessary information muy be forwarded to the parties inter- 
ested. 

In case of the death of a national of either of the High Con- 
tracting Parties without will or testament, in the territory of 
the other High Contracting Party, the consular officer of the 
State of which the deceased was n national and within whose 
district the deceased made his home at the time of death, shall, 
so far as the laws of the country permit and pending the ap- 
pointment of an administrator and until letters of administra- 
tion haye been granted, be deemed qualified to take charge of 
the property left by the decedent for the preservation and pro- 
tection of the same. Such consular oflicer shull haye the right 
to be appointed as administrator within the discretion of a tri- 
bunal or other agency controlling the administration of estates 
provided the laws of the place where the estate is administered 
so permit, 

Whenever a consular officer accepts the office of adminis- 
trator of the estate of a deceased countryman, he subjects hini- 


| self as such to the jurisdiction of the tribunal or other agency 


making the appointment for all necessary purposes to the same 
extent as a national of the country where he was appointed. 
ARTICLE XXIV 


A consular officer of either High Contracting Party may in 
behalf of his non-resident countrymen receipt for their distribu- 
tive shares derived from estates in process of probate or accru- 
ing under the provisions of so-called Workmen's Compensation 
Laws or other like statutes provided he remit any funds so 
received through the appropriate agencies of his Government to 
the proper distributces, and provided further that he furnish to 
the authority or agency making distribution through him rea- 
sonable evidence of such remission. 

ARTICLE XXV. 


A consular officer of either High Contracting Party shall 
have the right to inspect within the ports of the other High 
Contracting Party within his consular district, the private ves- 
seis of any flag destined or about to clear for ports of the 
country appointing him in order to observe the sanitary condi- 
tions and measures taken on board such vessels, and to be 
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enabled thereby to execute intelligently bills of health and other 
documents required by the laws of his country, and to inform 
his Government concerning the extent to which its sanitary 
regulations have been observed at ports of departure by vessels 
destined to its ports, with a view to facilitating entry of such 
vessels therein. 

ARTICLE XXVI 

Bach of the High Contracting Parties agrees to permit the 
entry free of all duty of all furniture, equipment and supplies 
intended for official use in the consular offices of the other, 
and to extend to such consular officers of the other and their 
families and suites as are its nationals, the privilege of entry 
free of duty of their baggage and all other personal property, 
accompunying the officer to his post; provided, nevertheless, 
that no article, the importation of which is prohibited by the 
law of either of the High Contracting Parties, may be brought 
into its territories. Personal property imported by consular 
officers, their families or suites during the incumbency of the 
officers in office shall be accorded the customs privileges and 
exemptions accorded fo consular oflicers of the most favored 
nation. 

It is understood, however, that the privileges of this article 
shall not be extended to consular officers who are engaged in 
any private occupation for gain in the countries to which they 
are accredited, saye with respect to governmental supplies. 


Aurel XXVII 


All proceedings relative to the salvage of vessels of either 
High Contracting Party wrecked upon the coasts of the other 
shall be directed by the Consular Officer of the country to 
which the yessel belongs and within whose district the wreck 
may have occurred. Pending the arrival of such officer, who 
shall be immediately informed of the occurrence, the local au- 
thorities shall take all necessary measures for the protection 
of persons and the preservation of wrecked property. The 
local authorities shall not otherwise interfere than for the 
maintenance of order, the protection of the interests of the 
sulvors, if these do not belong to the crews that have been 
wrecked and to carry into effect the arrangements made for 
the entry and exportation of the merchandise saved. It is 
understood that such merchandise is not to be subjected to any 
custom house charges, unless it be intended for consumption in 
the country where the wreck may have taken place. 

The intervention of the local authorities in these different 
cases shall occasion no expense of any kind, except such as may 
be caused by the operations of salvage and the preservation of 
the goods saved, together with such as would be incurred under 
similar circumstances by vessels of the nation. 


AnticLe XXVIII 


Subject to any limitation or exception hereinabove set forth, 
or herenfter to be agreed upon the territories of the High Con- 
tracting Parties to which the provisions of this Treaty extend 
shall be understood to comprise all areas of land, water, and 
air over which the Parties respectively claim and exercise 
dominion as soyereign thereof, except the Panama Canal Zone. 

ARTICLE XXIX 


Except as provided in the third paragraph of this Article the 
present Treaty shall remain in full force for the term of ten 
years from the date of the exchange of ratifications, on which 
date it shall begin to take effect in all of its provisions. 

If within one year before the expiration of the aforesaid 
period of ten years neither High Contracting Party notifies to 
the other an intention of modifying by change or omission, 
any of the provisions of any of the articles in this Treaty or 
of terminating it upon the expiration of the aforesaid period, 
the Treaty shall remain in full force and effect after the afore- 
said period and until one year from such a time as either of the 
High Contracting Parties shall have notified to the other an 
intention of modifying or terminating the Treaty, 

The fifth paragraph of Article VII and Articles IX and XI 
shall remain in force for twelve months from the date of ex- 
change of ratifications, and if not then terminated on ninety 
days’ previous notice shall remain in force until either of the 
High Contracting Parties shall enact legislation inconsistent 
therewith when the same shall automatically lapse at the end 
of sixty days from such enactment, and on such lapse each 
High Contracting Party shall enjoy all the rights which it 
would have possessed had such paragraphs or articles not been 
embraced in the Treaty, 

ARTICLE XXX 


The present Treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications 
thereof shall be exchanged at Washington or Tallinn as soon 
us possible. 
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In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the same and have affixed their seals thereto. 

Done in duplicate, at Washington, this 23rd duy of December, 
1925. 
FRANK B. KELLOGG. 
A. Pip. 


(Signed) 
(Signed) 


[SEAL] 
[sear] 


PROTOCOL ACCOMPANYING TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, 
COMMERCE, AND CONSULAR RIGHTS 


At the moment of signing the Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce and Consular Rights between the United States of 
America and the Republic of Esthonia, the undersigned pleni- 
potentiaries duly authorized by their respective Governments 
have agreed as follows: 

1, Exemptions from requirements of giving security or mak- 
ing deposits for costs in judicial proceedings (cautio judicatum 
solvi) and the benefit of free judicial aid are not embraced 
within the provisions of paragraph 3 of Article I of the Treaty, 
but in respect of these matters nationals of the United States 
in Esthonin and nationals of Esthonia in the United States 
shall be subject to the municipal laws applicable to aliens in 
general, It is, however, understood that inasmuch as in the 
United States privileges of this character are regulated largely 
by the laws of the several States, nationals of the United 
States, domiciled in States which accord such exemptions and 
benefits to nationals of Esthonia freely or on the basis of reci- 
procity shall be accorded the exemptions and benelits author- 
ized by Esthonian law. 

2. If either High Contracting Party shall deem necessary the 
presentation of an authentic document establishing the identity 
and authority of commercial travelers representing manufac- 
turers, merchants or traders domiciled in the territories of the 
other party in order that such commerciul traveler may enjoy 
in its territories the privileges accorded under Article XIV 
of this Treaty, the High Contracting Parties will agree by 
exchange of notes on the form of such document and the au- 
thorities or persons by whom it shall be issued. 

3. The provisions of Article XV do not prevent the High 
Contracting Parties from levying on traffic in transit dues in- 
tended solely to defray expenses of supervision and administra- 
tion entailed by such transit, the rate of which shall corre- 
spond as nearly as possible with the expenses whith such dues 
are intended to cover and shall not be higher than the rates 
charged on other trafic of the same class on the same routes. 

4. Wherever the term “consular officer” is used in this 
Treaty it shall be understood to mean Consnis General, Con- 
suls, Vice Consuls and Consular Agents to whom an exequatur 
or other document of recognition has been issued pursuant to 
the provisions of paragraph 3 of Article XVI. 

5. In addition to consular officers, attachés, chancellors and 
secretaries, the number of employees to whom the privileges 
authorized by Article XVIII shall be accorded shall not ex- 
ceed five at any one post. 

In faith whereof the undersigned Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present Protocol and affixed thereto their respective 
seals. 

Done in duplicate at Washington the 23rd day of December, 
1925. A 

(Signed) 
(Signed) 


FRANK B. KELLOGG. 
A. Pup. 


[SEAL] 
[sEAL] 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 26 (legis- 
lative day of March 25), 1926 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
Thomas F. Woodlock to be commissioner. 
POSTMASTERS 
KANSAS 


Frank E. George, Altamont. 
Benjamin F. Liebst, Greeley. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Claude E. Savidge, Northumberland. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Charles J. Baron, Centerdale. 
WISCONSIN 


John Lindow, Manawa. 
Elmer O. Trickey, Vesper. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


‘HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Frivay, March 26, 1926 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


In Thy glorified cross, 0 Saviour, we behold the heartbreak 
of the Father of us all, We can not, we would not escape Thy 
love and compassion. Open Thou our spiritual eyes that we 
may behold marvelous things. Shine through the darkness of 
our understanding; break through our mental delusions; strive 
with our divided hearts; and stay the mistaken longings of 
our breasts. Convince us forever of the redeeming love of the 
great God of the eternities. Help us to respect ourselves 80 
much that we shall think of the things that are pure, read the 
things that are good, and do the things that are right. O 
Master of men, tell us Thy secret, that we may bear the strain 
of toil, the fret of care, und stay our feet in the ways of truth. 
Thus we would spend our days and at the last fall in Thy 
arms. Through Christ our Saviour, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


MINORITY VIEWS, ENGLISH IMPEACHMENT CASE 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, in the matter of the charges in 
respect to the impeachment of Judge English, yesterday per- 
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mission was granted by unanimous consent to the minority to | 


file views. I desire permission, if it is necessary, to file some 
dissenting views in the nature of a minority report, and I 
understand that others will do the same thing. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that I may have that privilege. 

Mr, TILSON. At what time? 

Mr. YATES. Right now. We have until 12.30 o'clock, but 
the Speaker is of the opinion that the minority views should 
be called to the attention of the House us well as the majority 
views. ; 

‘The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to file his views upon the English impeachment 
case. Is there objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, does the gentleman muke that request in behalf of 
all Members? 

Mr. YATES. No. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
that others would do the same? 

Mr. YATHS. Others will file minority views. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Why not make the request gen- 
eral? 

Mr. KING. That was done yesterday. 


I thought the gentleman said 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Not for minority views, 
Mr. YATES. Yes; that covered it. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday permission was granted 
to certain Members to file minority views. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Yates] wishes permission to file individual views. 

The SPEAKER, ‘The Chair understands the gentleman from 
Illinois is asking unanimous consent to file his individual views. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACKOSS POTOMAC RIVER BETWEEN MONTGOMERY COUNTY, 
MD., AND FAIRFAX COUNTY, VA. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate be asked to return the bill (H. R. 7823) pro- 
viding for the construction of a bridge across the Potomac 
River. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent that the Senate be requested to return the bill 

H. R. 7823. Is there objection? 

* Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, to what bridge does the gentleman refer? 

Mr. ZIHEMAN. This is a bridge to be constructed across the 


Potomac River between Montgomery County, Md., and Fair- | 


fax County, Va. 

The SPEAKER Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


TENSION BILL 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, this being the day on which 
private pension bills are in order I call up the bill H. R. 
10314 an ommibus pension bill, and ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois calls up the 
bill H. R. 10314, and asks unanimous consent that it be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole Honse. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I further ask unanimous con- 
sent that the formal committee amendments may be offered en 
bloc after the reading of the bill has been completed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlemun from Illinois? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


| A bill (H. R. 10314) grunting pensions and Increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
und dependent children of soldlers and sailors of said war 

Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
| hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws 

The name of Mary E. Mevee, widow of Daniel McVce, late of Com- 
| pany M, Second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Abner L. Phillips, late of Company E, First Regiment 
| Rhode Island Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
| rate of $50 per month, 

The name of Helen L. Roberts, former widow of George B. Cross, 
late of Company I., Ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and 
| unassigned, Sixty-fifth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Florence Clemans, widow of Wilson M. D. Clemans, late 
of Company C, One hundred and tenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
| fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sophia C. Gregg, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Philip Tracy, late of Company E, Fifty-fourth Regiment INinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Ollie B. Griffin, widow of Thomas Griffin, late of Com- 
pany A, Forty-ninth Rogiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month through a legally appointed 
guardian. 

The name of Loulsa Musgrove, widow of John Musgrove, late of 
Company C, Sixty-third Regiment IHinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
ber a pension at the rate of $40 per month. 

The nume of Adaline Poole, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Josiah Poole, late of Company C, Forty-second Regiment IIIInois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Eliza J. Pate, widow of John Pate, late of Company 
| F, Porty-fourth Regiment Tilinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 

pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of that she is now 
i receiving. 

The name of Margaret Jones, widow of Richard W. Jones, late of 

Company H. One hundred and forty-cighth Regiment Indiana Votun- 
| tecr Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Martha A, Cunningham, former widow of Elisha Biack, 
late of Company E. Twenty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha J. Morris, former widow of Jordan Keen, late 
of Company G, Vorty-vighth Regiment Hlinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Melissa Elifritz, widow of George W. Elifritz, late of 
Company C, Eleventh Regiment, and Company E, Eighth Regiment 

Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her n pension at the rate of $50 

per month in lien of that she is now receiving. 
| The name of Samantha A, Wiiliams, widow of Austin M. Williams, 
| late of Company E, Eightieth Regiment, and Company B, Thirty-cighth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she Is now receiving. 

The name of Samantha Elliston, widow of Bennett Elliston, late’ of 
Company C, One hundred and fifty-sccond Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
|-Intuntry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leun 

of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death 
| of Rosa Elliston, helpless and dependent daughter of said Samantha 
and Bennett Elliston, the additional pension herein granted shall cense 
and determine: And provided further, That in the event of the deata 
of Samantha Miiston the name of said Rosa Elliston shall be placed on 
the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
Jaws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of 
said Samantha Elliston. 

The name of Amelia C. Roberts, widow of Gardner S. Roberts, late 
of Company D, Fourteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth A. Bowles, widow of Thomas A. Rowles, late 
of Company L, Tenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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The name of William A. Bruce, late of Capt. John G. Musick's Com- 
pauy B, Thirty-first Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, aud pay him 2 
pension at the-rate of $50. per month. 

The name of Sarah Hiddeson, widow of Christian Hiddeson, late of 
Company F, First Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a peusion at the rate of 850 per month in lieu of ‘that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ella C. Martin, widow of ‘Benjamin F. Martin, late of 
Compuny E, One hundred and forty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

‘The name of Laura Myers, widow of Murray Myers, late of Company 
C. Vorty-fourth Regiment IIlinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Matilda B. Nyce, widow of William Nyce, late of Com- 
pany F, Second Regiment New Xork Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she Js now 
receiving. 

The name of Eva A. Porter, widow of Francis M. Porter, late of 
Company C, One hundred and eighty-fourth Regiment Obio Volunteer 
Infautvy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Celia Shreve, widow of Ezra D. Shreve, late of Com- 
pany C, Ninety-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emma Webb, widow of William Webb, alias Calvin 
Clizer, late of Company D, Third Regiment United States Colored 
‘Voluntcer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of 830 
per month. 

The name of Sarah A. Millan, widow of John M. Millan, late of 
Battery A, First Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay lier a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The nume of Quintilda Chambers, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Junes A. Chambers, late of Company B, Seventh Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Mary Teague, widow of Jasper N. Teague, late of Com- 
pony A, Seventh Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay ber a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lenora Paine, widow of America Paino, late of Com- 
pany I, Thirty-seventh Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay hor a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The uame of Mary M. Waltman, widow of Hiram M. Waitman, Jate 


of Company D, Elghty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 


and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Abigail Nicholson, widow of James M. Nicholson, late 
of Company F, Mighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


‘The name of Ida A. Chapman, widow of Charles A. Chapman, late 
of Company E, Eleventh Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 


und pay her d pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Fannie K. Menslug, widow of Thomas H. Mensing. 
Jr., late of Company H. One hundred and eighteenth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Mary E. Pickett, widow of Edward Pickett, late of 
Company K, Twentieth Regiment New Tork Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Emma Jones, widow of Alien Jones, iate of Company D, 
Seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Margaret Phillips, widow of Isaiah Phillips, late of 
Company B, One hundred and fifty-third Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Austin, widow of George H. Austin, lute of 
Company B, One hundred and fifty-third Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and Company A. Fourteenth Regiment Veteran Reeerve 
Corps, aud pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Louisa A. Bates, widow of Charles II. Bates, late of 
Compuny I. Thirteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lleu of that 
she is now receiving. 

Tle name of Agnes Putman, widow of Stewart Putman, late of 
Company E, One hundred and fifteenth Regiment New York Volun- 
tecer Infantry, aud pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she Is now receiving. 

The name of Maria Hall, widow’ of John H. Hall, late of Company 


E, One huudred and fiftecnth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry,- 
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and Company F, Tenth Regiment Veteran ‘Reserve Corps, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per mouth in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

Tue name of Esther E. Hanner, widow of Albon Hanner, late of 
Company E, One hundred and fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a peusion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Platt, widow of John Platt, jr., late of Company 
D, Ninety-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lillian M. Stoddard, widow of Benjamin C. Stoddard, 
lato of Company A, F[ifty-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania ‘Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Rebecca Manyiller, widow of John Manviller, late of 

Company K. One hundred and sixty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania 
Drafted Militia Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 
Tue name of Mary A. Klapp, widow of Percival Klapp, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and fifteenth Regiment, and Compary K, One 
hundred and tenth Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of 880 per month. 

The unme of Ida May Hassler, widow of Calvin M. Hassler, late of 
Company D, Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret Malott, former widow of Lorenzo D. Malott, 
late of Company G, One hundred and fifty-third Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Biggs, widow of Edward J. Biggs, late of 
Company B, Brackett's battalion Minnesota Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 1s 
now receiving. 

The name of Nellie Barrett, widow of Whitmore H. Barrett, late of 
Company G, Ninety-eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of 550 per month in ‘lieu of that she 18 
now receiving. 

The name of Emma P. Poyer, former widow of Albert E. Locke, 
late of Company B, ‘Ninety-ffth Regiment Iilinols Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of §50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving, 

The name of Josephine Stalker, widow of William H. Stalker, lata 
of Company D. Eleventh Regiment Hulnois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of John M. Johnson, late of Company A, First Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month. 

The namo of Lottle C. Bell, widow of George W. Bell, late of 
Company H, Fifth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in -lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ida L. Fay, former widow of Clinton B. Fay, late of 
Company G, Seventy-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of 530 per month in lieu of that 
she ts now recelving. 

The name of Minnia M. Noble, widow of Peter Noble, late of Com- 
pany F, Seventeenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Gilmore, widow of Thomas Glimore, late of 
Company F, Thirty-third Regiment, and Company E, Thirty-fourth 
Regiment, Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Tyler, widow of Eugene V. Tyler, late of 
Company A, Twenty-fifth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lizzie VForkey, widow of Edward Yorkey, late of 
Company I, Seventh Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, aud pay 
ler a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Louise Prouty, widow of George B. Prouty, late of 
Company C, Second Regiment Vermont Voluntcer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In licu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Annie L. Miller, widow of Thomas J. Miller, Jate of 
Company B, Sixteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and puy 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Katie Busby, widow of Alonzo Busby, late of Thirtieth 
Unattached Company, Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Durana Silsby, widow of Charles Bilsby, late of Com- 
pany K, Eighth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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The name of Ann W. Mills, widow of Henry C. Mills, late of 
Company M, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 

The name of Sarah M. Larimore, widow of George W. Larimore, late 
of Company I, One hundred and fifty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Abbie XI. Rogers, widow of Edward T. Rogers, late 
of Company K, ‘Chirty-lirst Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her n pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 9 

The name of Sarah M. Crommett, widow of James S. Crommett, 
late of Company K, Thirty-first Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Catharine Nelligan, widow of John Nelligan, alias 
Andrew Donovan, late of Battery D, First Regiment Maine Volunteer 
Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Laura Moore, widow of Richard V. Moore, late of 
Company I, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Christina Wickey, widow of Casmier Wickey, late of 
Company H, Nineteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Neu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lydian A. MeJimsey, widow of John F. McJimsey, late 
of Company L, Second Regiment IIIinols Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her n pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Hannah E. Wright, now Copeland, former widow of 
John V. Wright, late of Company K, Thirtieth Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and puy her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Minnie E. Martin, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Daniel K. Martin, late of Company C, One hundred and fifty-third 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Cutharina Hegner, widow of Henry Hegner, late of 
Company B, Twelfth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Alice Root, widow of Joseph Root, late of Companies 
K and G, Twenty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Clara Jordan, widow of William Jordan, late of Com- 
pany F, One hundred and third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her n pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Louise Holden, widow of Charles N. Holden, late of 
Company C, Ninety-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ann E. Woodworth, widow of Alanson Woodworth, 
late of Company G, Second Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lleu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Sturgis, widow of William H. H. Sturgis, 
late of Company A, Twenty-second Regiment Michigan Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Belle H. Compton, widow of John E. Compton, late 
of Company B, Eighty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy Bradley, widow of Sylvester C. J. Bradley, late 
of Company A, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Infantry, 
and Company D, Sixteenth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name Of Annie Kerr, widow of Charles B. Kerr, Iate of Company 
D, Seventy-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of 550 per month in leu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Margaret Pugh, widow of Ephraim Pugh, late of Com- 
pany H. Two hundred and eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Ringler, widow of Peter Ringler, late of Com- 
pany D, One hundred and thirty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
tecer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Agnes Atkinson, widow of Charles H. Atkinson, late 
of Company F, Seventh Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 
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The name of Louisa J. Bates, widow of Origen Bites, late of Com- 
pany I, Thirteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Peter E. Clarity, late of Company G, First Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month, 

The name of Rebecca Septer, former widow of Simeon L. Downer, 
late of Company I, Eighth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Izadorrer A. Lunceford, widow of William II. Lunce- 
ford, late of Company G, Second Regiment West Virginia Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Alby J. Marsh, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Luther II. Marsh, late of Company I, One hundred and thirty-seventh 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infuntry, aud pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month, 

The name of Anna Germain, widow of John H. Germain, late of 
Company K, One hundred and fifty-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The nume of Christina Ernest, widow of Frederick J. Ernest, late 
of Company G, Third Battalion, Fifteenth Regiment United States Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Rupert, widow of Joseph Rupert, late of 
Company H, Sixteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Retta C. Howe, widow of John C. Howe, date of Com- 
pany C, One hundred and second Regiment United States Colored Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Harriet G. Wheeler, widow of Curtis G. Wheeler, late 
of Company H, Eighteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving, 

The name of Sarah E. Horton, widow of James B. Horton, alias 
Berlin Orton, late of Seventeenth Independent Battery, New York 
Volunteer Light Artillery, and Company K, Third Regiment New York 
Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Leocadia L. Montoya, widow of Donaciano Montoya, 
late of Company F, First Regiment New Mexico Volunteer Cavalry, 
and Company D, Battalion, New Mexico Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Grace M. Ormsby, widow of Henry J. Ormsby, Inte of 
Company A, Fourteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The nume of Bodalice LeClair, widow of Michael LeClair, late of 
Company I, Fourteenth Regiment Maine Voluntecr Infantry, and pay 
ler a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Rocena F. Gilchrest, widow of William H. Gilchrest, 
late of Company B. Twenty-ninth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. : 

The name of Henrietta A. Goldsmith, widow of Charles B. Goldsmith, 
late of Company D, Fifth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company E, Thirticth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
revciving. 

The name of Harriet K. Gordon, widow of Sylvanus Gordon, late of 
Company I, Nineteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sara A. Haskell, widow of Frank W. Haskell, late 
first lieutenant and adjutant, Nineteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Neu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anglett C. Jones, widow of William II. Jones, late of 
Company C, Second Regiment, and Company I, Twentieth Regiment, 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lovina E. Parker, former widow of Eben D. Work, late 
of Company F, Fourth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Harriet E. A. Stevens, widow of John Stevens, late of 
Company C, Ninth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
n pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Amanda.M. Ricker, widow of Isaiah Ricker (and former 
widow of William E. Barrows), late of Company E, Sixteenth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Hannah A. Wilson, widow of James A. Wilson, late 
landsman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay ber a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now recelving. 
| he name of Mary E. Weaver, widow of Asher Weaver, late of 
Company C, Sixteenth Regiment, and Company L. Twelfth Regiment, 
Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
pér month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Talitha J, Holeyfield, widow of Somers B. Woleyfield, 
late of Company A, Sixth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she {a 
now receiving. 
| The name of Fredonia Gentry, widow of James P. Gentry, late of 
Company K, Thirty-third Regiment IIllnols Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month fn lieu of that she is 
‘now receiving. 
| The name of Letitia D. Wheeler, widow of Alfred M. Wheeler, late 
‘of Company C, Sixth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and Com- 
pany D, Fourteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
jher a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
rece fving. 

The name of Margaret Terwilliger, widow of Meeker G. Terwilliger, 
late of Company E, Fifty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infan- 
‘try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $80 per month. 
| The name of Ada I. Murphy, widow of John Murphy, Inte of Com- 
pany I, One hundredth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
ther a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Margaret Hendricks, widow of William A. Iendricks, 
‘late of Company L, Eighth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
ner a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that she is now 
recelving. 

The name of Eliza M. Young, widow of Joseph H. Young, late of 
Company D, Tuirty-third Regiment Iudlana Volunteer Infautry, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now recelying. 

The name of Amy Nidey, helpless and dependent daughter of Timothy 
Nidey, late of Company E, Eighty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Margaret C. Tryon, widow of Samuel J. Tryon, late 
of Company D, Twenty-eighth Regiment Towa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Fanule Dunham, widow of Alfred G. Dunham, late of 
Company B, Seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Josephine A. Bihler, widow of Anthony Bihler, late 
of First Independent Battery, Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
‘pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

`The name of Deborah Burris, widow of Job H. Burris, late of Com- 
pany I, Fourtcenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lleu of that she is now 
recelving. 

The name of Matilda J. Henderson, widow of James W. Henderson, 
late of Company C, Forty-eighth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infan- 
try. und pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she Is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy C. Young, widow of Willlam B. Young, Iato of 
Seventeenth Independent Battery, New York Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Esther E. Marsh, widow of Edwin T. Marsh, late. of 
Company I, One hundred and fortieth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she fs now receiving. 

The name of Mary Harvey, widow of Thomas Harvey, late of Com- 
pany H, One hundred and eighth Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per mouth in Meu 
of that she is now recociving. 

The name of Joan Crosby, widow of Lawrence L. Crosby, late of 
¿Company I, Fifth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and private, 
first class, Signal Corps, United States Army, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she Is now recelving. 

The name of Caroline Alexander, widow of Frank Alexander, late 
of Company A, Thirteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
‘and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna Rieck, widow of August Rieck, late of Company 
G, Forty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
jpension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
‘receiving. 

The name of Leila Gillian Loupe, widow of Raphael C. Loupe, late 
of Battery E, Third Regiment United States Volunteer Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ella O. Rice, widow of Hiram Rice, late landsman, 
United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month, 
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The name of Ruth A. Wright, widow of William H. Wright, late of 
Company I, One hundred and cighty-fourth Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
fn lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Spiers, widow of Harrison Spiers, late of 
Company J, One hundred and thirty-fifth Regiment Pennsylyania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Anna W. Jones, widow of Joseph C. Jones, late of 
Company F, Sixty-fourth Regiment IIIInols Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 

The name of Blanche E. Underwood, widow of Charles E. Under- 
wood, late of Company K, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Light 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma Spooner, helpless and dependent daughter of 
William B. Spooner, late of Company D, Twenty-third Regiment Massa- 
echusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Catherine Mount, widow of William H. Mount, late of 
Company M, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Almira J. Brown, widow of Ezra B. Brown, late of 
Company H, One hundred and fifty-xecond Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month iu 
Neu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Phelps, widow of George W. Phelps, late of 
Company L, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she js now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary McGowan, widow of Patrick McGowan, late of 
Twenty-sixth Independent Battery, New York Volunteer Light Artil- 
lery; and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lucena Cory, widow of Willlam C. Cory, late of Com- 
pany H, Eighteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Gertrude H. Connell, widow of John T. Connell, late of 
Company A, First Regiment IIlinols Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension ut the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she Is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Sliter, widow of Orlando Sitter, late of Com- 
pauy H, Twenty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lucina O. Tamblin, widow of Jackson Tamblin, Inte of 
Company K, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Anna Vinler, former widow of Francis Vinter, late of 
Company D, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of 550 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Wilder, widow of George D. Wilder, late of 
Company E, Ninety-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ellzabeth Berry, widow of Riley Berry, late of Com- 
pany G, One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ida F. Tyson, widow of William Tyson, late of Com- 
pany I, Pifty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month through a legally 
appointed guardian, 

The name of Eudora E. Black, widow of Isanc Black, late of Com- 
pany B, Eighty-fourth Regiment Indiana Infantry, and unassigned de- 
tachment Virst Battalion Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah A. Wells, widow of Lemuel H. Wells, late of 
Company B, Second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and unas- 
signed Third Regiment Ohio Veteran Cavalry, and pay heren pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now recelving. 

The name of Mattle L. Bailey, widow of Benjamin E. Bailey, late of 
Company A, Thirty-sixth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lleu of that she is 
now: receiving. 

The name of Mitta Foley, widow of John Foley, Inte of Company E, 
Forty-seventh Regiment IIIinols Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lièu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Malvina Leonard, widow of Luther B. Leonard, late of 
Company C, Forty-seventh Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her n pension at the rate of $50 per mouth in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 
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The name of Sarah Ruth Cahoe, widow of Horace W. Cahoe, late 
of Company C, Twenty-cighth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. ` 

The name of Annie Cravens, widew of Zachariah Cravens, late of 
Company H, Sixth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The nume of Belle Harper, widow of Wiliam Harper, late of Com- 
pany C, First Regiment Indiana Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of James Alien Wood, helpless nna dependent son of 


Oliver Wood, Jute of Company F, First Rattullon Louisville Provost | 


Guards, Kentueky Volunteer Infantry, and Compeny F, Thirty-fourth 
Regiment Kentucky Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in lleu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Walker, widow of James Walker, Inte of Com- 
pany A, First Regiment Vernnsylvenia Rifles, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lleu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Grave E. Maddox, widow of Lewis S. Maddox, late of 
GEompany A, Thirty-sixth Regiment Towa Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany K, Vourth Regiment Veterun Reserve Corps, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she Is now receiving. 

The name of Margret R. Dunbar, widow of Simon F. C. Dunbar, 
late of Company L, Sixth Regiment Kansas Voluntcer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in liceu of that she fs 
now reeciving. 

The nume of Mary O. Whitcomb, widow of John B. Whitcomb, late 
of Company D, Kighty-third Regiment Minois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Longmire, widow of James Longmire, late 
of Campany A, First Regiment Oregon Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Frederica M. Aherns, widow of Otto F. Aherns, late 
of Company A, Twenty-seventh Regiment Connecticut Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now recetving. 

The name of Ruuice V. Brown, widow of Abel D. Brown, late of 
Company G, Twenty-first Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Marion S. Davis, widow of George W. Davis, Inte of 
Company C, Twouty-eighth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her n pension at the rate of $50 per month ju lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Eldorn B. Harkness, widow of Wmiam B. Harkness, 
late of Company K, Twelfth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ann Quinn, widow of Felix Quinn, late of Company 
K, First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Maria Rogers, former widow of Robert P. Morgan, late 
of Company E, Sixteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The nume of Caroline M. Plaus, widow of Milo J. Plaus, late of 
Company A, First Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she 
fs now receiving. 

The name of Emma F. Harmon, widow of Edward P. Harmon, late 
of Company E, Fifth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is 
now recelving. 

The name of Eunice A. Ingraham, widow of Isaac J. Ingraham, 
Inte of Company I, Twenty-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Hinckley, widow of Alphonso J. Hinckley, 
Jate of Company K, Twenty-fiftth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she Is now receiving. 

The name of Laura E. Fetghery, widow of Charles Feighery, late of 
Compuny A, Tenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 7 

The name of Julia Mathews, widow of Culbert W. Mathews, late of 
Company E, Second Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Ethell, widow of George F. Ethell, late of 
Company E, Nineteenth Regiment, and Company A, Twentieth Regi- 
ment, Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Sarah E. Leonard, widow of John F. Leonard, late of 
Company D, Fiftieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nancy E. Gum, widow of Erasmus Gum, late of Com- 
pany B, Sixty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she ts now 
receiving, 

The name of Sarah J. Needham, widow of William Needham, late of 


| Company B, One hundred and forty-seyenth Regiment Indiana Volun- 


teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month lu 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Brandyberry, widow of Jesse Brandyberry, 
late of Company F, One hundred and forty-seventh Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she fs now receiving, 

The name of Matilda J. Gates, former widow of John M. Thornburg, 
late of Company B, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Celena M. Reed, widow of Samuel S. Reed, late of Com- 
pany I., Ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Lauvlea A. Bitters, widow of John N. Bitters, late of 
Company K, Twenty-ninth Regiment Indlann Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Annie II. Schuler, widow of David A. Schuler, late of 
general service, United States Army, Civil War, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month In lien of that she is now receiving. 

The nume of Mary E. Kepler, widow of Levi F. Kepler, late of Com- 
pany C, Fifty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 18 
now receiving. 

The name of Eliza J. Creighton, widow of Frederick Creighton, alias 
Gillenck, late first-class boy, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that sbe is now 
receiving. 

Thé name of Nora M. Howell, widow of Peter Howell, alias John 
Kimmerley, late landsman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Amelia J. Edie, widow of William H. Edic, late of Com- 
pany L, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Henry C. Duncan, late of Company G, Thirty-seventh 
Regiment, and Provisional Company A, Thirty-seventh Regiment, Fin- 
rolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month, 

The name of John H. Frick, late of John W. Younger’s company of 
Clay and Cifnton Counties, Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month, 

The name of Malinda Cannon, widow of Isaac W. Cannon, late of 
Company D, Fourteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of 880 per month In lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Sarah J, Garner, widow of Hardin Garner, late of Com- 
pany G, Forty-seventh Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her n pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of that she is now 
feceiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of John C. Garner, 
helpless and dependent son of said Sarah J. and Hardin Garner, the ad- 
ditional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And pro- 
vided further, That in the event of the death of Sarah J. Garner, the 
name of said John C. Garner shall be placed on the pension roll, 
subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the 
rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said Sarah 
J. Garner. 

The name of Sarih Vanness, widow of Erittin Vanness, late of Com- 
pany K, Forty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month ingieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Mattle G. Slader, widow of Charles L. Slader, late of 
Company B, Fifth Regiment Towa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month In leu of that she Js now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Nutt, widow of Thomas Nutt, late of Com- 
pany A, Twenty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Cavalry, and Company 
A, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Provislonal Votuntcer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of that she 
Is now receiving. 

The name of Caroline S. Hewitt, widow of Joseph Hewitt, Inte of 
Companies C and B, Thirty-fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Green, widow of James E. Green, late of 
Company L, Third Regiment West Virginia Voluntcer Cavalry, and 
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pay hier a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Jeu of that she is 
now recelving. : 

The name of Margaret A. Brown, widow of John E. Brown, late of 
Company C, Sixty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Sophia D. Ashpole, widow of Josiah Ashpole, late of 
Company B. One hundred and tenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Delilah Shepherd, widow. of William C. Shepherd, late 
of Company G, Third Regiment Towa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
colving. 

The name of Martha Baber, widow of Burgess Baber, late of Com- 
pany WH, Forty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
reeciving. 

The name of Mary Perley. widow of George Perley, late of Company 
K. Seyenty-third Regiment Inſllana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emma F. Horn, widow of John W. Horn, late of Com- 
piny G, Twelfth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, nnd pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Melissn Couch, widow of Joseph H. Couch, late of Com- 
pany G, Twenty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
lier a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Fannie E. Myers, widow of Francis H. Myers, late of 
Company E. Seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cuvalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month. 

The nume of Amelia Gilbert, widow of Jonathan Gilbert, late of Com- 
pany K, Thirty-second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $80 per month, 

The name of Nancy A. Brunsteter, widow of Henry Brunsteter, late 
of Company F, Worty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company E, Twelfth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Martha M. Gardiner, widow of John G. Gardiner, late 
of Company II, Second Regiment Rhode Island Infantry, and Company 
B, Twenty-first Regiment Veterun Reserve Corps, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Phillip Weller, late of Company D, Sixty-third Regiment 
Missouri Infantry (Enrolled Militia), and pay Ulm a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month. 

The name of Lavina Hardy, widow of Isam Hardy, late of Battery B, 
West Virginia Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now recelving. 

The name of Hannah Fillinger, widow of Stephen Fillinger, late of 
Company G, Fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. ~ 

The name of Sarah A. Sell, widow of William A. Sell, late of Com- 
pany K, Ninety-tirst Regiment Oulo Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per mouth in Neu of that she is now 
recelving. 

The name of Mary A. Morris, former widow of James M. Morris, latè 
of Company A, One hundred and seventy-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pensionu ut the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Warmer, widow of Shepherd Farmer, late of 
Company F, Twelfth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month lu lieu of that she fs now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the deuth"of Howard Farmer, 
helpless and dependent son of said Sarah A. and Shepherd Farmer, the 
aflditional peesion herein granted shall cease and determine: And pro- 
vided further, That in the event of the death of Sarah A. Farmer, the 
name of said Howard Farffer shall be pliced on the pension roll, sub- 
ject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate 
of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said Sarah A. 
Farmer. 

The name of Mary J. Watkins, widow of James Watkins, late of 
Company C, One hundred and forty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Dora Evans, helpless und dependent daughter of David 
R. Evans, late of Company D, One hundred and seventy-ninth Regiment 
Ohlo Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Esther F. Wheeler, former widow of Willinm Millard, 
late of Company A, One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vanla Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sophia Wren, widow of Henry Wren, late of Company 
K, One hundred and forty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
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fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of 
that she Is now receiving. 

The name of Ella Hager, widow of William Hager, late of Company 
I. Thirty-fourth Regiment IIlinols Volunteer Infantry, und pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Flora A. Nichols, widow of Lewis B. Nichols, late of 
Company G, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ellen Watkins, former widow of Homer Winters, late of 
Company K, One hundred and sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ida C. Moss, widow of James Moss, late of Company E, 
First Regiment Arkunsas Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension, at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Allce E. Demorest, widow of Cornelius Demorest, late 
of Company G, One hundred and elghty-elghth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now recelving. 

The name of Adella MceManamy, widow of Alexander P. McManamy, 
lute of Company A, Sixth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay lier a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Stanton, widow of Howard Stanton, late of 
Company E, One hundred and eighth Regiment Olio Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now recelying. 

The name of Emily A. Stone, widow of William H. Stone, late of 
Company I., Fiftieth Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Ruth Blaisdell, widow of Edgar Mlaisdell, late of Com- 
pany A, Third Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelving. 

The name of Sarah W. McPherson, widow of James McPherson, late 
of Company B, Seventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pensilon at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she ts 
now recelying, 

The name of America Pace, widow of David Pace, late of Company K, 
One hundred and fifty-ninth Regiment Olio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay ler a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Annie Broderick, widow of John Broderick, late of Com- 
pany G, One hundred and ninety-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Ada Z. Murdock, widow of David Murdock, late of Com- 
pany B, Thirtieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelving. 

The name of Elizabeth Dennis, widow of Robert J. Dennis, late of 
Company B, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, aud pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she Is now 
receiving, 

The name of Sarah S. Badger, widow of Willlam A. Badger, late of 
Company B, Twelfth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per mouth in lieu of that she is now recciv- 
ing: Provided, That in the event of the death of Iva Augusta Badger, 
helpless and dependent daughter of said Sarah 8. and Willlam A. 
Badger, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and deter- 
mine: And provided further, That in the event of the death-of Sarah 8. 
Ballger the nume of sald Iva Augusta Badger shall be placed on the 
pension roll, subject to the provisions and Umftatlons ef the pension 
laws, at the rate of $20 per mouth from and after the date of death 
of said Sarah S. Badger. 

The name of Eliza J. Stout, widow of John J. Stout, late of Company 
I, Thirty-sixth Regiment Oblo Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month In Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Marcella Griffis, widow of Evan E. Griffis, late of Com- 
pany G, One hundred and sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
ix now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Whitmarsh, widow of David Whitmarsh, late 
of Company H, One hundred and ninety-third Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month In Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Janet West, widow of Willlam West, late of Company 
I, Kighth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her n pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Joan Lonkey, widow of Francis Lonkey, Jate of Com- 
pany I, One hundred and forty-second Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret Miller, widow of Manoah Miller, Inte of Com- 
pany K, Ninety-sixth Regiment New York Voluntcer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 
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The name of Mary E. Pearce, widew of James Pearce, late nnas- 
signed, Fonrteenth Regiment New. York Volunteer Cavalry, and Com- 
pany A, Permanent Party, Harts Island, United States of America, 
und pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per mouth in Meu of that 
she ig now receiving. 

‘The name of Mary A. Guthrie, widow of John A. Guthrie, late of 
Capt. Tsuac 8. Bowes Company A, South Cumberland Dattalicn, Ken- 
tucky State Volunteers, and pay her a pension ut the rate of $30 per 
wonth, d 

ine name ef Celicia M. Hale, widow of Dan W. Hale, late of Com- 
pany Ð, Forty-third Regiment Indiana Voluntcer Infantry, and pay. 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Arabelle E. Lyon, widow of Charles W. Lyon, late of 
Company A, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
ber a pension at the rute of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lavisa Paldwin, widow of Eli Baldwin, late of Com- 
pany G, One hundred and fortieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of thst she Is now receiving: 

The name of Mida Maria Crompton, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Thomas Crompton, late of Company B, Fifty-second Regiment Penn- 
eylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month through a legally appointed guardian, J 

The name of Susie Weathenington, helpless and dependent dangliter 
of Leroy C. Weathenington, late of Company I, Mighth Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
yer month through a legally appointed guardian. 

he name of Lizzie B. Collins, widow of John D. Collins, late of 
Company K, Seventy-ninth Regiment Ohio Voluntcer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Rachel A. Price, widow of John Price, late of Com- 
pany , Twentieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
Company C, First Regiment Pennsylvania Provisional Volunteer Cav- 
airy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
thut she is now receiving, 

The name of Murtha E. Michael, widow of Daniel Michael, late of 
Company I, Vifty-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Bianche Chilcoat, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Joseph F. Chilcont, late of Company D, Twenty-second Regiment Penu- 
sylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her u pension at the rate of 820 
per month through a legally appointed guardian, 

fhe name of Murgaret Gress, widow of Adam Gress, late of Com- 
pany H, Ninety-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay ber a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The name of Alexander Stevenson, Inte of Company A, Second Bat- 
talion Ohlo Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month, 

The name of Bliza Wiliams, widow of Joel Wiliams, late of Com- 
pany G, Third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $80 per month. 

The name of Millicent S. Cisney, widow of Stephen Clsnex, late of 
Company G, Forty-seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteers, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lleu of that she is now re- 
copying. 

The name of Minnie M. Merrill, widow of George W. Merrill, late of 
Company C, Eleventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and Company 
G, Forty-cighth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, 
und pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she 
is now receiving, 

The name of Mary J. Stotts, widow of John Stillman Stotts, alias 
Stiliman Stotts, late of Company G, Eighty-sixth Regiment Obio Vol- 
noteer Infantry, and Company E, One hundred and twenty-second 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of 830 por month. 

The name of Mary E. Vogue, widow of John T. Hogue, late first 
Nenutonant and quartermaster, First Regiment United States Colored 
Volunteer Cayalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in. licu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lucy Quackenbush, widow of John E. Quackenbush, 
late of Company M, Second Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy 
Artillerx, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Evans, widow of Christmas Evans, late of 
Company I. Fifticth Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lleu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The nume of Florence Bond, widow of Luther L. Bond, late of Com- 
pany K, Thirteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Caroline Thie, widow of Anton Thie, late of Company 
K, Scecnd Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Mary U. Brown, widow of Jesse R. Brown, late assistant 
surgeon, Fitty-seventbh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, und pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of that she is: now 
receiving. 

The name of Etizabeth M. Marples, widow of John Marples, late of 
Company 1, One hundredth Regiment Hlinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $30. per month. 

The name of Olivia Veal, widow of Enos Veal, late of Company D, 
Fifty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 por month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Lucy Bond, widow of Charles A. Bond, late of Com- 
pany C, Sixteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary C. DHI, widow of William F. Dill, late of Com- 
pany HB, One hundred and forty-eighth Regiment, and Company E, 
Vifty-third Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lien of that she is now re- 
celving. 

The name of Nancy C. Niday, widow of John A. Niday, late of Com- 
pany A, Second Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay ber 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Mary E. Nies, widow of James H. Nies, late of Com- 
pany D, Fifty-fifth Regiment Mingis Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension al the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. £ 

The name of Mary J. Wood, widow of Edwin W. Wood, late of Com- 
pany B, Twelfth Regiment lowa Voluntoer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re 
ceiving. 

The name of Isane W. Carson, late of Company A, Thirty-ninth Regi- 
ment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Leathem, widow of William W. Leathem, late 
of Company G, Bighty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Mary E. Taylor, widow of John Taylor, late of Com- 
pany F, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Lincoln, widow of Mordica Lincoln, late of 
Company E, Kighty-tifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her n pension at the rate of 880 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The nume of Candacy McDaniel, widow of Jackson V. B. McDaniel, 
late of Company E, Eleventh Regiment Missouri Voluntcer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she Is 
now recelying. 

The name of Barbara Skaggs, widow of James Skaggs, late of Com- 
pany F, Fiftieth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay hor 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Willtam A. Jordan, late of Capt. John Bridgewater's 
Company A, Hall's Gap Battalion, Kentucky State Volunteers, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Sarah E. Tripp, widow of John H. Tripp, late of Com- 
pany G, Forty-third Regiment Missouri Voluntcer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Elmer B. Pool, helpless and dependent son of Thornton 
Pool, late of Company G, Twelfth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month through a legally 
appointed guardian in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel C. Hassler, late of Capt. William G. Doug- 
lass's Company D, Fifth Regiment, Second Division, Missouri State 
Militia (Colonel Fagg), and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month. 

The name of Francis M. Brewer, Inte of Cant. Jacob Bane's Cav- 
alry Company E, Mercer Battalion Missouri State Militia, and pay bim 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month, 

The name of Lucy Schoonmaker, widow of Leonard S. Schoonmaker, 
lnte of Company E, Fifty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
aud pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth A. Crandall, widow of Thomas H. Crandall, 
late of Company M. Secoud Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Delia A. Baker, widow of Lewis Baker, late of Company 
D, One hundred and seventy-üfth Regiment New York Volunteer Infan: 
try, nud pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Esther D. Demaris, widow of William F. Demaris, late 
of Company F, Twenty-fourth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving, 
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The name of Frances J. McQuaid, widow of Francis McQuaid, late 
first-class fireman, United Stutes Nayy, Civil War, and pay her a pen- 
Bion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now recelving. 

The name of Luther L. Funkhauser, helpless and dependent son of 
William H, Funkhauser, late of Company K, Forty-sixth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 

20 per month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Mary E. Rhodes, widow of Henry I., H. Rhodes, late of 
Company B, One hundred and thirty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
untcer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of James A, Holsinger, helpless and dependent son of 
William C. Holsinger, late of Company H, One hundred and thirty- 
ninth Regiment Pennsylynnia Vohiuteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Violet Bush, widow of Charles B. Bush, late of Com- 
pany K, Nineteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that she is 
now reeeiving. 

The name of Caroline Bunnell, widow of David K. Bunnell, late 
of Company K, Twenty-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah M. Hausner, widow of Jacob Hausner, late of 
Company Ð, One hundred and seyenty-ninth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary H. Butler, widow of Jolin A. Butler, late of 
Company A, Viffieth Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
fs now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Sagar, widow of Willard J. Sagar, Inte of 
Company A, One hundred and sixty-first Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 350 per month 
in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nettie Shaw, widow of Joseph B. Shaw, late of Com- 
pany G, First Kegiment New York Veteran Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Saruh Middaugh, widow of John Middaugh, late of 
Company G, Viftieth Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Charlotte R. Thornton, widow of Richard Thornton, 
late of Company D, One hundred and forty-first Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she Is now receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Catlin, widow of John Catlin, late of Com- 
pany A, Fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per mouth. 

The name of Jessie M. Wilder, widow of Edward C. Wilder, late 
of Company A, Seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of 840 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Grubb, widow of James J. Grubb, late of 
Company I, Forty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Josephine Light, widow of George B. Light, late of 
Company A, Sixty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Hitchcock, widow of George I. I. Hitchcock, 
late of Company C, One hundred and fortieth Reginrent New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Amanda J. Huffman, widow of John Huffman, late of 
Company K, Sixteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Eliza J. Benedict, widow of Albert G. Benedict, Inte 
of Company G, One hundred and forty-first Reginrent New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret Cunningham, widow of Michael Cunningham, 

late of Company F, First Regiment United States Sharpshooters, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 
The name of Elnora West, widow of Charles J. West, late of Com- 
pany K, Sixth Regiment Minuesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: 

The name of Mary E. Northup, widow of George W. Northup, late 
lieutenant colonel, Twenty-third Regiment Kentucky Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Lane, widow of John E. Lane, late of Company 
F, Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and Company E, 
Second Regiment Pennsylvania Provisional Cavalry, and pay her a 
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pension at the rate of 830 per month in Neu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Margaret Simpson, widow of Robert M. Simpson, alias 
Robert Mitchell, late a private, United States Marines, Civil War, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
how receiving. | 

The name of Mary C. Goodrich, former widow of Daniel B. Sadler, 
late of Company H, Thirty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she 
Is now receiving. 

The name of Emma Alexander, widow of Theodore Alexander, late 
of Company L, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Barbara Apple, widew of Adam Apple, late of Company 
G, Sixty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that she ls now receiving. 

The name of Sarah C. Dennis, widow of Peter Dennis, late of Com- 
pany G, Thirty-first Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: 

The name of Eliza M. Holcomb, widow of Homer G. Holcomb, late of 
Company G, One hundred and sixty-ninth Regiment Ohio (National 
Guard) Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Jones, widow of Huston M. Jones, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and first Regiment Indlana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary M. Malony, widow of Thomas H. Malony, late of 
Company J, One hundred and twenty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lavinia R. Porter, widow of Emmit Porter, late of Com- 
pany G, One hundred and ninety-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Lillie E. Spaulding, widow of Charles A. Spaulding, 
late of Company K. Fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay ber a pension at the rute of $50 per month in lien of that she 18 
now receiving. 

The name of Ruby A. Snowden, widow of John W. Snowden, late of 
Company G, Eleventh Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lleu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emma Tucker, widow of Charles H. Tucker, late of 
Company B, Twenty-seventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
Is now receiving. 

The name of Susan Depew, widow of James E. Depew, lute of Com- 
pany H, One hundred and twenty-cighth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary K. McCauley, widow of John MeCauley, late of 
Company B, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month lu lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Marilla Couse, widow of Theodore Couse, Inte of Com- 
pany H, Ninety-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emma I. Fowler, widow of Charles H. Fowler, Jate pay 
steward, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Page, widow of Anderson S. Page, late of Com- 
pany B. Ninety-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lleu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emir J. Cummins, widow of Joel B. Cummins, late of 
Company I, Sixty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Maria Horton, Widow of James S. Horton, late of Com- 
pany H, First Regiment Ohfo Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelying. 

The name of Cindrella Bowen, widow of Thomas Bowen, late of Com- 
pany A, Eighteenth Regiment Ohlo Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Martha A. Kendall, widow of Richard M. Kendall, late 
of Company A, Thirty-second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and Company BE. Rleventh Regiinent Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per mouth in licu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Stewart, widow of Robert A. Stewart, late of 
Company F, First Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
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pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lottie Nugent, widow of James C. Nugent, late lands- 
man, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Laura Sisk, widow of Miles S. Sisk, late of Company D, 
Second Reginrent North Carolina Mounted Infantry, and Company B, 
Fifth Regiment Tennessee Mounted Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Caroline W. Read, widow of John XI. Read, late of Com- 
pany , Fourteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Jennie L. Hall, widow of Joseph W. Hall, late of Com- 
pany H, Thirty-ninth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Rose A. Strawman, widow of John G. Strawman, late of 
Company H, Fourteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per mouth in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Mary A. Gilbert, widow of James M. Gilbert, late of 
Company A, Forty-ürst Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany K, Seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
gion ät the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary II. Burleigh, widow of John II. Burleigh, late of 
Company K, One hundred and eighty-fourth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Letitia A. Clifford, widow of Emery W. Clifford, late of 
Company G, Seventeenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per wonth in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 

The name of Nettie Larkins, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Alfred Larkins, late of Company F, Twenty-lirst Regiment Olio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Mary Hausker, widow of Angel Hausker, late of Com- 
pany E, Seventh Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Alfred Hausker, 
helpless and dependent child of sald Mary and Angel Hausker, the 
additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And 
provided further, That in the event of the death of Mary Hausker, 
the name of said Alfred Hausker shall be placed on the pension roll, 
subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the 
rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said Mary 
Hausker. 

The name of Josie Atkins Pillsbury, widow of Richmond L. Pillsbury, 
late of Company C, Nineteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Sarah K. Marshall, widow of James I. Marshall, late 
of Company A, Sevenwenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Frances M. Gooding, widow of William T. Gooding, 
late acting master’s mate, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Rhodema Cornell, widow of John Cornell, late of Com- 
pany E, Eighty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
Twelfth Company, Second Battalion, Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay 
ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Virginia II. Smith, widow of Wiliam II. Smith, late 
of Company G, Seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Infantry, and 
Company I, One hundred and ninetieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
Meu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Callahan, widow of Michael Callahan, late of 
Sixteenth Unattached Company, Massachusetts Militia Infantry, and 
Unassigned Twenty-ninth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Linna L. Johnson, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Daniel B. Johnson, late of Company I, Twenty-ninth Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

The name of Raymond R. Hammond, helpless and dependent son of 
Royal Hammond, late of Company C, Second Regiment Massachusetts 
Heavy Artillery, and Company E, Seventeenth Regiment Massachusetts 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in Neu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen Smith, widow of James H. Smitb, late of Com- 
pany A, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 

“pension at the rate of $50 per mouth in licu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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The name of Mary A. Brown, widow of Ivory Brown, late of Com- 
pany M, Thirty-first Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, ; 

The name of Julia C. Lewis, widow of Miles K. Lewis, late of Com- 
pany A, One hundred and fiftieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infan- 
try, aud pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ada M. Smith, widow of Lewis J. Smith, late drummer, 
Martin's Guards, New Hampshire Militia Infantry, and Company K, 
First Regiment, New Hampshire Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Tieu of that she is now 
recelying. 

The name of Eliza J. Eastman, widow of Aquilla D. Eastman, late 
of Company B, Thirty-eighth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
und pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret M. Stratton, widow of Jobn XI. Stratton, late 
of Companies M and C, Seventh Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cay- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving, 

The name of Mille Ann Greer, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John M. Greer, late of Company M, Twelfth Regiment Tennessee Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Julia A, Mason, widow of Charles R. Mason, late of 
Company I, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lleu of that she is now re- 
ceiving, 

The name of Eliza Aber, widow of Caleb Aber, late of Companies C 
and F, Twelfth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and Company 
A, Seventleth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and Companies 
D and H, Seventy-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Agnes B. Heckard, widow of John Heckard, late of 
Companies E and A, One hundred and seventeenth Regiment Iinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 

The name of Harriet M. Loomis, now Shaw, former widow of Alex- 
ander Loomis, late of Company I, Seventy-second Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teor Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lucy J. Spring, widow of Henry E. Spring, late of Com- 
pany K, Eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lydia L. Robinson, widow of Thomas Robinson, late of 
Company C, One hundred and fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
und pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving, 

The name of Susan Utley, widow of Daniel C. Utley, late of Company 
D, Second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Phebe E. Puntney, widow of Charles Puntney, late of 
Company A, One hundred and sixteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Angeline Schofield, widow of James L. Schofield, late of 
Company I, Seventh Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Louisa T. Littler, widow of Eleazar Littler, late of 
Company J, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment Indlana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now recelving. 

The name of Martha C. Glenn, widow of James M. Glenn, late of 
Company E, Fifteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Nancy L. Stone, former widow of John W. Stone, late 
of Company H, Ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Mary E. Sherman, widow of John Sherman, late of 
Company E, Twenty-ninth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving, 

The name of Matilda Alexander, widow of Henry Alexander, Jate of 
Company B, Sixty-second Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Eschelman, widow of Reuben R. Eschelman, 
late of Company G, Two hundredth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet E. Root, widow of Timothy C. Root, late of 
Company A, Fifteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The name of Margaret Hoary, widow of Joseph Hoary, late of Com- 
pany I, Eight Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Melissa C. Lewis, former widow of Engene Risley, late 
of Company C, Twenty-fifth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now recelying. 

The name of Susan M. Leffel, widow of Archibald G. Leffel, late of 
Company K, Thirty-sixth. Regiment IlHnois. Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay lier a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Margaret Sharp, widow of Levi Sharp, late of Com- 
pany H, Seventh Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of 830 per mouth. 

The name of Florinda Pavey, widow of William. W. Pavey, late of 
Company E, Fiftieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of 880 per month in liou of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Cox, widow of Willis Cox, late of Company B. 
Twenty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now recelying. 

The name of Vilomena George, widow of John George, late of Com- 
pany D, Thirty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, aud pay 
her a pension at the rate of 880 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. S 

The name of Jolin Johnson, helpless and dependent son of Levi 
Johnson, late of Company K, Seventeenth Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

Tle name of Josephine Marks, widow of George A. Marks, late of 
Company A, Nineteenth Regiment Towa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
lier a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she Is now 
receiving. q 

The name of Elizabeth J. Mitchell, widow of James H. Mitchell, 
late landsman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of William Shmitten, helpless and dependent son of 
Christian Shmitten, late of Company F, Twenty-second Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Mary Ann unntel, widow of Lenhart Guntel, late of 
Company F. Fourth Regiment United States Volunteer Cavalry, and 
Company K, One hundred and ninety-second Regiment, Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at tho rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving: 

The name of Susannah Wyman, widow of John T. Wyman, late of 
Company F, Forty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Neu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ambrosia Robinson, widow of George W. C. Robinson, 
late of Company H, Second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mahalla A. Roberson, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Harvey Roberson, late of Company H, Elghty-first Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

‘The name of Margaret A. Kennison, widow of William T. Kennison, 
late of Companies L and E, Twelfth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cav- 
alty, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha E. Gilliatt, widow of Samuel B. Gilliatt, late 
of Company <A, Forty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving: 

The name of Grace D. Clark, helpless and dependent daughter of 
George W. Clark, late of Company K, Twenty-second Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Margaret I. Hauk, widow of Fred Hauk, late of Com- 
pany C, Fifty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Laura O'Brian, widow of William F. O'Brian, late of 
Company B, Eightieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

he name of Charles B. Ring, helpless and dependent son of Noah 
Ring, late of Company D, Fourteenth Regiment Indlana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and Company F, Thirteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per nronth. 

The name of Susan Bryson, widow of Jacob L. Bryson, late of Com- 
pany I, Twentieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a ponsion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelving. 

The name of Elizabeth Jones, widow of Leyi Jones, late of Company 
K, Seventy-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Leu of that she is now 
receiving, 
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The name of Mary A. Morrow, widow of Thomas B. Morrow, late of 
Company D, Fifteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavulry, and pay 
her a pension, at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Julia A. Barrow, widow of Peter Barrow, late of Com- 
pany. A, Sixty-sixth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Steele, widow of James A. Steele, late of Com- 
pany K, Fourteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, i 

The name of Clifford Hines, helpless and dependent son of Jacob 
Hines, lute of Company E, First Regiment Indiana Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per mouth through 
a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Mary M. Hayes, widow of Jeremiah Hayes, late of Com- 
pany E, Seventeenth Regiment Kentucky. Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is. now 
receiving. 

The name of Addie St. Clair Hubbell, widow of George L. Hubbell, 
late of Company G, Eleventh Regiment Connecticut Volunteer In- 
fantry, and Vorty-first Company, Second Battalion, Veteran Reserve 
Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving, 

The name of Catherine McLaughlin, widow of Peter McLaughlin, 
Jate of Company C, One hundred and thirty-third Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving 

The nume of Harriet C. McAfee, widow of William McAfee, late of 
Company E, Twelfth Regiment New York State Militia Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50: per mouth in lieu of that she ls 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Gallup, widow of Anson II. Gallup, late of 
Company C, Ninth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30) per month. 

Lhe name of Zoe Rodd, widow of Alexander Rodd, late of Company 
G, Fourteonth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now recelving. 

The name of Elizabeth Cole, widow of Hartshorn Cole, late of Com- 
panies A and G, Sixth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, aud pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Moore, widow of Charles Moore, late of Com- 
pany A, Seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now recelv- 
ing. 

The name of Mary A. Odell, widow of William L. Odell, late of Com- 
pany G, Sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen» 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Frederick Linneman, late of John A. Vanco's com- 
pany, Chariton County Enrolled Missouri Militia, and Captain William 
Vorbes's company, Howard County Volunteers, Missouri Militia, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Martha Braldwood, widow of George S. Braldwood, 
late of Company I, Third Regiment Michigan Voluntecr Cayairy, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Blanton, widow of John W. Blanton, late of 
Company H, Fifty-second Regiment Kentucky Mounted Volunteer In- 
fantry, aud pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha J. Burden, helpless and dependent daughter of 
James E. Burden, late of Company G, Thirty-fifth Regiment Kentucky 
Mounted Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Elizabeth F. Weaver, widow of John W. Weaver, sr., 
late of Company C. Fifty-second Regiment Kentucky Mounted Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her o pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lucinda Dye, widow of George W. Dye, late of Com- 
pany K, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension. at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is now ro- 
ceiving. 

The name of Margaretta E. Mower, widow of Henry W. Mower, late 
of Company G. First Regiment Michigan Engineers and Mechanics, and 
pay lier n pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
Is now receiving. 

The name of Ulalia W. Barnes, widow of Wallace W. Barnes, late 
of Company D, Ninety-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rato of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiying. 

The name of Terrissa M. Crawford, widow of Henry G. Crawford, 
late of Company G, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Cayalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that sho is 
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The name of Susan Porter, widow of James S. Porter, late of Com- 
pany F, One hundred and first Regiment Inditna Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Louisa J. Lorch, widow of David C. Lorch, late of 
Company K, Forty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving, 

The name of Elizabeth Day, widow of Robert Day, Inte of Company 
F, Twenty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah C. Bunner, widow of Isaac W. Bunner, late of 
Company „, First Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Pauline C. Barenfanger, widow of Christian W. Baren- 
fanger, late of Company K, Eleventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now recelying. 

The name of Rebecca McRoberts, widow of Reuben McRoberts, late 
of Company B, Sixty-fiftth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she Is 
now receiving. 

The name of Susan F, Austin, widow of Samuel II. Austin, late of 
Company H, Third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Violet Purnell, widow of Joseph Purnell, late of Com- 
pany F, Bighty-fourth Regiment Minois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she is now 
receiving. 

Tho name of Lucinda Young, widow of Daniel Young, late of Com- 
pany D, Fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Witter, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Jacob E. Witter, late of Company F, Thirteenth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vanin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Sarah A. Heilig, widow of Simon P. Heilig, late of 
Company G, One hundred and seventy-third Regiment Pennsylvania 
Drafted Militia Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in licu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Catharine Schram, widow of Hiram Schram, late of 
Company E, Twenty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Amelia M. Felt, widow of James M. Felt, late of Com- 
pany B, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Catherine Smith, widow of Porter D. Smith, late of 
Company F, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret J. Starn, widow of James Starn, Inte of Com- 
pany E, Seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Harriet McGrady, widow of Daniel McGrady, late of 
Company D, Forty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie E. Bloom, widow of John C. Bloom, late of 
Company M, Ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Goss, widow of John Goss, late of Troop C, 
Sixth Regiment United States Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a ven- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie E. Brantner, widow of Stewart F. Brantner, late 
of Company F, First Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer Light 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Caroline G. Dixon, widow of William J. Dixon, late 
of Company B, One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and Company F, Thirteenth Regiment Veteran Re- 
serve Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
licu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Frances M. Smith, widow of John Smith, late of Com- 
pany B, Sixteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary McMahon, widow of Peter McMahon, late of Com- 
pany B, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
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her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Fannie J. Clements, widow of Arthur M. Clements, late 
acting second assistant engineer, United States Navy. Civil War, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of John H. Jacobs, helpless and dependent son of William 
Jacobs, late of Company F. Nineteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volum- 
teer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Elizabeth Day, widow of John W. Day, late of Com- 
pany G, One hundred and ninth Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet J. White, widow of Roderick White, late of 

Companies I and E, Eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that 
she is now receiving. 
: The name of Arthur Boyd, helpless and dependent son of Barrett 
Boyd, late of unassigned Fiftleth Regiment, and Company K, Fifteenth 
Regiment, New York Volunteer Engincers, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month, 

The nume of Caroline Worden, widow of John V. Worden, late of 
Company D, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
und Company M, Second Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Augusta Ninestine, widow of Edward Ninestine, late 
of Company I, Ninety-eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
und pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Johanna L. Blish, former widow of George V. Harris, 
late of Company K, One hundred and twenty-sixth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in leu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Catharine Hitchcock, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Richard Hitchcock, late of Company A, Seventy-fifth Regiment New 
York Yolunteer Infantry, and Company I, Twenty-second Regiment 
New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Delilah Brown, widow of James R. Brown, late of 
Company B, Ninety-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and | 
piiy her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Dorleski V. Ide, widow of Ezra B. Ide, late of Com- 
pany M, First Regiment California Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Julia E. Jenkins, widow of Joseph Jenkins, late of 
Company B, Nineteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of John II. Riley, late of Company D. Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Missourl Volunteer Cavalry, and Licut. Franklin Luther's com- 
pany, Platte County Volunteer Missouri Militia, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month, 

The name of Mary A. Sinclair, widow of Asa Sinclair, late of Com- 
pany F, Sixteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Sarah E. Miles, widow of John S. Miles, late of Com- 
pany E, One hundred and seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Jordan, widow of Thomas J, Jordan, late of 
Company F, Eleventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cava zy, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nancy Marshall, widow of John W. Marshall, late of 
Company I. Fifth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company K, Fifth Regiment West Virginia Veteran Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in eu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Amanda J. Gee, widow of Champness Gee, late of 
Company H, Twenty-second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per monta in licu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Jane Burton, widow of Ira Burton, late of Company 
K, Third Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and Company K, 
First Regiment West Virginia Veteran Volunteer Infantry, und pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Voorheis, widow of Joseph J. Voorheis, late 
of Company C, Fifty-fourth Regiment Kentucky Mounted Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Talitha C. Hoke, widow of Henry Hoke, late of Light 
Battery II, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
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and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Susan M. Stevenson, widow of Hiram S. Stevenson, 
late of Company I, Seventy-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that sha is now recelving. 

The name of Texas Hall, widow of Josiah D. Hall, late of Company 
K, Twenty-second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Anastasia E. Smith, widow of William II. Smith, late 
of Company B, Fourth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month through a legally 
appointed guardian. 

The name of Hannah E. Gosline, widow of Albert L. Gosline, late of 
Battery I, Fourth Regiment United States Volunteer Artillery, and 
Company K, One hundred and thirty-eighth Regiment United States 
Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in Neu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jane Simpson, widow of Jeremiah Simpson, late of 
Company A, Twelfth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

‘The name of Ada I. Hartley, widow of Curtis R. Hartley, late of 
Company H, Fourth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 18 
now receiving, 

The name of Sarah II. G. Moore, widow of George A. Moore, late 
of. Company F, First Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
Jery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of 
thut she is now receiving. 

The name of Susannah Rhoades, widow of Benjamin Rhoades, late 
of Company H, Fifteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Delbert Rhoades, 
helpless and dependent son of sald Susannah and Benjamin Rhoades, 
the additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: ind 
provided further, That in the event of the death of Susannah Rhoades, 
the name of said Delbert Rhoades shall be placed on the pension roll. 
subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the 
rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said 
Susannah Rhoades, 

The name of Mary Edna Peirce, helpless and dependent daughter 

-of Edgar Peirce, late of Company I, Fourteenth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of David C. Ulrich, helpless and dependent son of Jacob 
Ulrich, late of Company D, One hundred and thirtieth Regiment Indi- 
ana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Mary E. Corliss, widow of John S. Corliss, late of 
Company 1, Sixteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and One 
hundred and eighty-seventh Company, First Battalion Veteran Reserve 
Corps, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Cordelia C. Campbell, widow of William Campbell, late 
of Company B, Eighth Regiment, and Company E, Eighth Regiment, 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma R. Morrill, widow of John R. Morrill, late of 
Company A, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of 880 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary F. DuRoy, widow of John B. DuRoy, late of 
Company C, Ninth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of §50 per month in lleu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nancy E. Davis, widow of Henry Davis, late of Com- 
pany A. Fifty-ninth ee Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her u pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is 
is now receiving. 

The name of Julia M. MeQuown, widow of William L, MecQuown, 
late of Company C, Two hundred and sixth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month In lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of John P. Carges, helpless and dependent son ot Hem- 
rad Carges, late of Company K, Fifth Regiment Michigan Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month through 
a legully appointed guardian. 

The nume of Julia A. Bush, widow of Lewis Bush, late of Company 
I’, First Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The nume of Rachael Walters, widow of Michael Walters, late of 
Company D, One hundred and fourth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of William Williamson, late of Company F, Second Regi- 
ment, and Company M, Second Regiment, Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Grover Stansberry, helpless and dependent son of Jolin 
F. Stansberry, late of Company F, One hundred and seventy-fifth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month through a legally appointed guardian, 

The name of Elizabeth Stansberry, helpless and dependent daughter 
of John F. Stansberry, late of Company F, One hundred and seventy- 
fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Milley Shrewsbury, widow of Joseph Shrewsbury, Inte 
of Company I, Thirteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate Be $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Lurissa J. Rader, widow of James H. Barker, late 
of Company G, Third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lulu B. Trimble, widow of Jasper Trimble, late of 
Company A, Nineteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Sabina J. Martin, former widow of William H. Ogg, 
late of Company K, Fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Carrie P. Spencer, widow of William W. Spencer, Inte 
of Company K, One hundred and thirty-seyenth Regiment Oblo 
National Guard Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month, 

The name of Emma Steinmetz, widow of William Steinmetz, late 
of Company G, Eighty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and Ninety-seventh Company, Second Battalion Veteran Reserve Corps, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Christy, widow of John T. Christy, late of Com- 
pany A, One hundred and thirty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary M. Howard, widow of John J. Howard, late of 
Company H, Thirtieth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Susan L. Emery, widow of James 8. Emery, late sca- 
man and coal heaver, U. 5. S. Vandalia, San Jacinto, and Magnolia, 
United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Alice Poteet, widow of James W. Potect, late of Com- 
panies G and D, First Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of T. Gilbert Floyd, helpless and dependent son of Joel G. 
Floyd, late of Company A, Twenty-third Regiment, and Company H, 
Sixty-lirst Regiment, Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month through a legally appointed 
guardian. 

The name of Addie A. Green, helpless and dependent daughter of 
James F. Green, late of Company D, Forty-second Regiment Missouri 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Sarah J. Hagan, widow of John A. Hagan, late of Com- 
pany D, Sixty-fifth Regiment Indiana Mounted Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. A 

The name of Louisa Alexander, widow of Thomas B. Alexander, late 
of Company H, Twenty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per mouth in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Nancy Rudel, widow of Gotticib F. Rudel, late of Com- 
pany A, Twenty fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteers, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth J. Stroube, widow of David M. Stroube, late 
of Company C, Forty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lydia A. Raynor, widow of James Raynor, late of Com- 
pany F, Thirty-frst Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret J. Williamson, widow of Samuel B. William- 
son, late of Company D, Thirteenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Laura E. Perkins, widow of William J. Perkins, late of 
Company M, First Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rute of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 
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The name of Mary J. Harper, widow of Simeon Harper, late of Com- 
pany G, Seventy-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Annie M. Baker, widow of Nathaniel P. Baker, late of 
Company I, Twenty-first Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Rioda Swords, widow of John C. Swords, late of Com- 


- pany A, Thirticth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her & 


pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Maggie E. Anderson, widow of John N. Anderson, late 
of Company K, Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Votunteer Heavy Artil- 
Jery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

ne name of Sallie Roark, widow of Martin V. Reark, late of Com- 
pany B, Eleventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelving. 

‘The name of Caroline Hurley, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Lewis Hurley, late of Company F, First Regiment Connecticut Volun- 
teer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
mouth in lieu of that she Is now receiving. 

The name of Johannah F. Paulin, widow of Jesse J. Paulin, late of 
Company Ð, Forty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lizzie E. Whitten, widow of Hiram Whitten, late of 
Company I, Nineteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
reveiving. 

The name of Isa Landers, helpless and dependent daughter of George 
L. Landers, late of Company G, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Light 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month through 
a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Isaac Pierce, alias Isane Pearce, late of Company B, 
Fourth Regiment Kentucky Mounted Infantry Volunteers, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Louisa Bell, widow of Joseph G, Bell, late of Com- 
pany I, Seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Martha Finley, widow of Andrew W. Finley, late of 
Company K, Fortieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Bessie A. Deems, widow of Isaac Deems, late of Com- 
pany II, Pighty-seventh Jtegiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Martha C. Morrison, widow of James L. Morrison, late 
of Capt. John B. Kennamer's Company, Alabama Scouts and Guides, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jane M. Keeler, widow of Henry Keeler, late of Com- 
pany B, One hundred and forty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and Company C, Thirty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Emer- 
gency Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Agnes Bucher, widow of John K. Bucher, late of Com- 
pany C. Sixteenth Regiment Obio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Walterhouse, widow of Israel Walterhouse, late 
of Company A, Seventeenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Adaline E. Potts, widow of Joseph S. Potts, late of 
Company D, Forty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Martha E. Jennings, widow of John H. Jennings, late 
of Company F, Thirty-seventh Regiment IIlinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
Is now receiving. 

The name of Edward Dzengolewski, late of Company K, Fourth 
Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay hinr a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Julia Ryan, widow of James Ryan, late of Company C, 
Ninth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per mouth in Jieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Disey E. Smith, widow of Job Smith, late of Company 
K, Twelfth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in liew of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of James P. Cornes, Iate of Company K, Twenty-second 
Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Mary Knight, widow of Frederick Knight, late of 
Company G, Sixteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Cayalry, and 
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Company A, Third Regiment New York Provisional Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of S. Nettie House, widow of John M. House, late of 
Company D, One hundred and tenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and first lieutenant and regimental quartermaster One hun- 
dred and tenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lucy Oliver, widow of James Oliver, late of Company 
F, One hundred and twenty-fourth Regiment IIlinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary M. Dahlhammer, widow of Peter F. Dahlhammer, 
late of Company K, One hundred and sixty-fifth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vanſa Drafted Militia, and pay her a pension. at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret A. Hole, widow of Richard Hole, late of 
Company C, Ninety-seventh Regiment, and Company C, Ninety-fourth 
Regiment, New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lavina Smith, widow of John W. Smith, late of Com- 
pany F, Fifty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. = 

The name of Amanda J. Oxley, widow of Eli Oxley, late of Company 
I, Seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 1s now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Switzer, widow of John Switzer, Jate of 
Company G, Ninetieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in New of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Kate M. MeArthur, widow of Allen D. 8. MeArthur, 
late of Company K, One hundred and twenty-ninth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Briggs, widow of Samuel J. Briggs, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and ninety-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret E. Liff, widow of John Liff, late of Com- 
pany B, One hundred and ninety-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 7 

The name of Caroline Aid, widow of Christian Aid, late of Company 
F, One hundred and eighty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Dawley, widow of Harrison Dawley, Inte of 
Company G, One hundred and fifty-first Regiment Ohio National 
Guard Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
In liew of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Beavers, widow of Abraham Beavers, late 
of Company I, Fifty-elghth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Victoria Sanders, widow of Spencer S. Sanders, late 
of Company. G, Twenty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary B. Palm, widow of John G. Palm, late of Com- 
pany H, Sixty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lydia Duston, widow of James Duston, alins Dusty, 
Tate of Company T, Eighth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in leu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The nume of Maria Buchanan, widow of Charles R. Buchanan, Inte 
of Ninth Independent Battery Ohio Volunteer Fight Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Annie Gallagher, widow of James B. Gallagher, late 
of Company B, Seventy-ninth Regiment Pennsylyania Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 


that she is now receiving. 


The name of Christine M. Mayhugh, widow of Charles R. Mayhugh, 
late of Company G, Thirty-ninth Regiment Ohio Voluntcer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nancy A. Bradford, widow of Fennimore L. Bradford, 
late of Company A, Eighty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infan- 


try, and pny her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The name of Rena M. Pierce, helpless und dependent daughter of 
Franklin Pierce, late of Company H, Sixth Regiment Michigan Volnn- 
teer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 
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The name of Laura A. Keeling, widow of Harlin Keeling, late of 
Company B, First Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elisabeth Everhart, widow of Christopher Everhart, 
late of Company A, First Regiment Provisional Enrolled. Missouri 


Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu | 


of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas M. Frazier, Inte of Capt. Nicholas S. Burck- 
harts Company D, Forty-sixth Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and 
Capt. Charles F. Mayo's Company C, Forty-sixth Regiment Enrolled 
Missouri Militia, and Capt. William A. Sear’s Company G, Forty-sixth 
Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month. 

The name of Margaret E. Hughes, widow of Milton Hughes, late of 
Company I, Third Regiment, and Company M, Seventh Regiment, Mis- 
souri State Militia Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jane Keith, widow of Jacob D. Keith, late of Company 
A, Forty-fourth Regiment Missourl Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now recely- 
ing. 

The name of William H. Key, late of Company A, Sixty-fifth Regi- 
ment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and Capt. David A. Calvert's Company 
E, Fourth Regiment Provisional Enrolled Missouri Milltin, and Capt. 
William Beaty's Company, Provisional Carroll County Guards Enrolled 
Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Emma Lamboy, widow of William Lamboy, late of Com- 
pany H, First Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer Light Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of 
that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of 
John W. Lamboy, helpless and dependent son of said Emma and William 
Lamboy, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and deter- 
mine: And provided further, That In the event of the death of Emma 
Lamboy, the name of said John W. Lamboy shall be placed on the pen- 
sion roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, 
at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said 
Emma Lamboy. 

The name of Judah Montgomery, former widow of Willlam M. Atkin- 
son, late of Capt. David A. Calvert's Company E, Fourth Regiment 
Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. F 

The name of Maria B. Twiggs, widow of Benjamin F. Twiggs, late 
of Company H, Seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Mary L. Twiggs, 
helpless and dependent daughter of said Maria B. and Banjamin F. 
Twiggs, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and deter- 
mine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of Maria 
B. Twiggs, the name of said Mary L. Twiggs shall be placed on the 
pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death 
of said Maria D. Twiggs, 

The name of John W. Beardmore, late of Company G, Thirty-sixth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and poy him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month. 

The name of Alma Halbrooks, widow of Sylvester Halbrooks, late of 
Company E, Twelfth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Hannah Good, widow of John W. Good, late of Com- 
pany I, Thirteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Vizzard, widow of George Vizzard, late of 
Company D, Fifty-second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Lester Cooley, late of Company F, Thirteenth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month In licu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sophia A. Brassfield, widow of Granville M. Brassfield, 
late of Company H, Thirteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cayalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Benjamin F. Rhoads, allas Jacob Minick, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and thirty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and Company K, Second Regiment New Jersey Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of America Truax, widow of Francis M. Truax, late of 
Company E, Thirteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company E, Twenty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
Companies D and E, First Regiment Mississippi Marine Brigade In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Ophelia C. MeKnizht, widow of Edwin H. H. McKnight, 
late of Company B, Sixty-second Regiment Onio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth A. Miller, widow of William H. Miller, late of 
Company D, Twentieth Regiment IUIinots Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Belle Roerstler, widow of George W. Boerstler, late of 
Companles H and I, One hundred and fourteenth Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and Company I, Ninth Regiment Veteran Reserve 
Corps, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Mary B, Chitwood, widow of Jolin B. Chitwood, late 
acting assistant surgeon, Thirteenth Regiment Indlana Volunteer Cav- 
airy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $80 per month in lieu of that 
she Js now receiving. 

The name of Anna P'. Vesy, widow of William Vesy, late of Com- 
pany E, One hundred and twenty-fifth Regiment, and, Company D, One 
hundred and eighty-first Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Vickery, widow of John H. Vickery, late of 
Company EB, Tenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lillian Sherman, widow of Joshua A. Sherman, late of 
Company B, Tenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her n pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Joseph Roulds, helpless and dependent son of Joseph 
Roulds, late of Company E, Third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Mary E. Mansfield, widow of Patrick Mansfield, late of 
Company K, Fifty-third Regiment Vennsylyania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of tha 
she Is now receiving. 9 

The name of Mary E. Murdock, widow of Jacob H. Murdock, late of 
Company E. Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Roxanna Mellander, widow of Joseph Nellander, late 
of Company F, One hundred and sixty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Drafted Militia Infantry, and Company E, Two hundred and sixth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Abigail McCreery, widow of Robert McCreery, late of 
Company I, Two hundred and eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and puy her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she Is now receiving. 

The name of Martha J. Mclaughlin, widow of Edward H. McLaugh- 
lin, late of Company I, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ann Cole, now Maguire, former wife of Mathew 
Cole, late of Companies G and I, Fifty-eighth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, . 

The name of Harriet Bissonett, widow of John Bissonett, late of 
Company E, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jennie Sands, widow of George Sands, late of Company 
F, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Samantha E. Warren, widow of Walter W. Warren, 
late of Company K, Pighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, ava 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The nume of Iblia J. Campbell, widow of James J. Campbeli, late 
of Companies A and B, Seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that sha 
is now receiving, 

The name of Isaac N. Cook, late of Capt. Wakeficld Standley’s 
Company B, Sixty-fifth Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and Capt. 
William Beaty’s company, Carroll County Guards, Enrolled Missouri 
Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Lucinda F. Benson, widow of Henry F. Benson, late 
of Company B, Twenty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Bishop, widow of Thomas S. Bishop, late of 
Company C, Eighteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of 850 per month In lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Eliza J. Ott, widow of Edmond R. Ott, late of Com- 
pany K, Ninetieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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The name of Henrietta M. Spears, widow of Matthew Spears, late 
of Company A, Sixty-cighth Regiment United States Colored Voluntcer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Phoebe E. Alexander, widow of Randolph Alexander, 
late of Company I, One hundred and thirty-sixth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lien of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Matilda Gomes, widow of Manuel Gomes, late of Com- 
pany I, One hundred and thirtieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Loucinda Spencer, widow of John D. Spencer, late of 
‘Company F, Forty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pny her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
Dow receiving, 

The name of Maria F. Wright, widow of George A. Wright, late 
of Company B, Forty-first Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and unassigned Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lien of that she is now reeeiving. 

The name of Mary A. Ames, widow of Wiliam M. Ames, late of 
Company D, Third Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Farnsworth, widow of Albert J. Farnsworth, 
late of Company G, Second Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The nume of Elizabeth J. Duley, widow of Joseph S. Duley, late of 
Company F, Fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Jieu of that she is now 
Teceiving. 

The name of Philenia Martin, widow of John F. Martin, late of Com- 
pany D, One hundred and fiftieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
ds now receiving. 
| The name of Louisiana Anderson, widow of George P. Anderson, late 
lof Company C, Third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
‘her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
irecelying. 

The name of Malissa J. Stuckey, widow of William Stuckey, late of 
(Company 1, Seventy-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
‘pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 
| The name of Eyaline Stuart, widow of Eliada O. Stuart, late of Com- 
Pany D, Third Regiment IIlinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
‘pension at the rate of $50 per month in Jeu of that she is now re- 
eciving. 

The name of Martha Wray, widow of William J. Wray, late of Com- 
pany II. Sixteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
‘receiving. 
| The name of Susanna Conner, widow of Barnard A. Conner, late of 
(Company I, Two hundred and eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 880 per month In lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 
| The name of Mary L. Lawler, widow of John Lawler, late of Com- 
panies E and D, Ninth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that me is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Galpin, widow of Daniel B. Galpin, Jate of 
Company I, Second Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
‘and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
Is now receiving. 
| The name of Sallie F. Landen, widow of John Landen, late of Com- 
‘pany K, Second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Malita C. Hicks, widow of Asbury E. Hicks, late of Com- 
Dany F, Forty-ninth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
la pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Electa Monical, widow of Amos Monical, late of Com- 

‘pany I, Forticth Regiment Hlinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
| Whe name of Hannah L. Jannings, widow of Jonathan B. Jannings, 
late of Company H, Fourteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
| The name of Mary Gray, widow of Loftus Gray, late of Company 
B, Thirteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
ipension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
celving. 
The name of Susanna Ferry, widow of Daniel M. Berry, late of Com- 
pany H, Sixth Regiment Missouri State Militia Volunteer Cavalry, and 
‘pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
pow receiving. 
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The name of Sarah J. Moore, widow of Scott E. Moore, late of Com- 
pany A, One hundred and seventy-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 


The name of Asenath D. Curtiss, widow of John L. Curtiss, late of 


Seventh Battalion New York Sharpshooters, and pay her a pension at 


the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of De Ette Kelly, widow of Henry Kelly, late of Company 
C, Nineteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Scott Myers, widow of Winslow S. Myers, late of 
Company G, Forty-ninth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Katie S. Hendricks, widow of Willlam H. Hendricks, 
late of Company B, Seventh Regiment, and Company II, First Regiment, 
Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rachel Williams, widow ef Bob Williams, late of Com- 
panies F and ©, One hundred and twenty-second Regiment United 
States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month tn lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Bolen, widow of Thomas J. Bolen, late of Com- 
pany F, Eleventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and Company 
I, Thirty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in Tieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Alma Barrere, widow of Milton Barrere, late of Com- 
pany H, First Regiment Obio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Francina Huntley, widow of Frederick K. Huntley, late 
of Company K, Fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 

The name of Jeannette A. Howland, widow of Alexander A. Howland, 
late of Company H, Thirty-third Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, and commissary sergeant, Twelfth Regiment Veteran Reserve 
Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of 
that she is now reeciving. 

The name of Calista Sylyea, widow of William H. Sylyea, late of 
Companies L and D, First Regiment New York Mounted Rifles, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of De Etta Burdick, widow of George W. Burdick, late of 
Company K, Twenty-second Regiment New York Volunteer dea 
und pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jennette Eldridge, widow of Abraham Eldridge, late 
sergeant major, Seventy-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Hannah P. Hall, former widow of William W. Parks, 
late of Company C, First Regiment, and Company G, Eighteenth Regi- 
ment, Olio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per menth in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sophronia O'Neil, former widow of John W. Porter, late 
of Company K, Ninety-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Frances M. Rounds, widow of Henry Rounds, late of 
Company B, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving 
for herself and Pearl Rounds; and, also, the name of Pearl Rounds, 
helpless and dependent daughter of Henry Rounds, late of Company B, 
Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cayalry, at the rate of $20 per month 
in her own right and under a separate certificate, in lieu of pension 
now being paid to ber through her stepmother, Frances M. Rounds, 

The name of Nancy J. Longcor, widow of Isaac Longeor, late of 
Captain Roseberry’s company, First Regiment Northeast Missouri 
Volunteer Infantry, and Company G, Twenty-first Regiment Missourl 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lien of that she js now receiving. 

The name of Jennie Green, widow of Frederick W. Green, late of 
Company F, Seventy-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jennie Beadle, widow of David S. Beadle, late of 
Company G, Fourteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and One 
hundred and forty-eighth Company, Second Battalion, Veteran Reserve 
Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu ot. 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Adelia H. Merwin, widow of Hugh P, Merwin, late of 
Company F, Thirty-seyenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she is 
now receiving. 
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The name of Albert C. Kinsey, helpless 
Kinsey, jr., late of Company K. Fifty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

The name of Maria J. Allison, widow of Daniel W. Allison, late of 
Company L, Second Regiment Nebraska Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per mouth In lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Bossart, widow of Albert Bossart, late of 
Company F, One hundred and thirty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, und pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Henrietta R. Hill, widow of Andrew R. Hill, late of 
Company I, Ninety-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
und pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Lizzie E. Buckingham, widow of Lemuel Buckingham, 
late of Company F, Purnell Legion Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company I, Second Regiment Penusylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Catherine V. Hensel, widow of Solomon W. Hensel, 
late of Company K, Eighteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Cavalry, and Company H, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Provisional 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month iu lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. English, widow of Samuel English, late 
second-class fireman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Laura A. Allen, widow of Abner B. Allen, late of 
Company E, Twelfth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of John Vars, helpless and dependent son of Frank A. 
Vars, late master’s mate, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Henson, widow of William Henson, late of 
Company C, Thirty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah D. Jarrett, widow of John W. Jarrett, late of 
Company B, Sixty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Harriet Taber, widow of Stephen D. Taber, late of 
Company H, One hundred and twelfth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Anna M. Scofield, widow of Joseph P, Scofield, late of 
Company K, Thirteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Margaret Matsh, widow of Lawrence Matsh, late of 
Company G, Twenty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Helen O. Monroe, widow of Charles E. Monroe, late 
assistant surgeon, One hundred and seyenty-fourth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
In lieu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Mary Demaree, widow of John M. Demaree, late of Com- 
pany H, Tenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Donnelly, widow of Thomas Donnelly, late of 
Thirteenth Independent Battery, Massachusetts Volunteer Light Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Emily A. Botts, widow of Benjamin W. Botts, late of 
Company B, Thirtieth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Lizzie Shuman, widow of Luke Shuman, late of Com- 
pany A, One hundred and twenty-seyenth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and third assistant engineer, United States Navy, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving, 

The name of Eliza A. Goss, widow of John G. Goss, late of Company 
E, Forty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Marion A. Hey, widow of James S. Hey, late of Company 
K, Fifty-third Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah L. Kishler, widow of Nelson M. Kishler, late of 
Company C, Sixty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


and dependent son of Peter- 
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The name of Susan J. Ward, widow of Joseph Ward, late of Company 
E. First Regiment Potomac Home Brigade, Maryland Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth L. Edler, widow of Adolphus S. Edler, late 
of Company B, First Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Hannah H, Aten, widow of Willlam Layton, late of 
Company G, EKighty-second Regiment Pennsylyania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she 
is now recelving. 

The name of Eliza Ertel, widow of David Ertel, late of Company K, 
Seventy-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ella G. Knox, widow of Alanson Knox, late of Company 
I, One hundred and seventy-seventh Regiment, and Company A, One 
hundred and eighty-first Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Bertie C. Nields, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Henry C. Nields, late lieutenant commander, United States Navy, Civil 
War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Bridget Crinigan, widow of Patrick Crinigan, late of 
Company K, Ninety-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Harriet S. Grove, widow of Valentine S. Grove, alias 
Charles S. Grover, late of Company E, One hundred and sixty-fourth 
Regiment Ohlo Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in licu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha A. Shoemaker, widow of Adam S. Shoemaker, 
late of Company G, Eighty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Barbara Wolf, widow of Peter Wolf, late of Company 
G, One hundred and sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
Sixth Battery Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Eveline Joehnk, widow of Hans Joehnk, alias Hans 
Jancks, late of Company K, Tenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Annie Kell, widow of William Kell, late of Company AG 
Second Battalion, Fifteenth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
and Company H, One hundred and ninety-fifth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Maryette G. Moon, widow of Daniel H. Moon, late of 
Company F, Eighty-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Anna E. Price, widow of John W. Price, late of Com- 
pany I, Fourth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Hahn, widow of Paul T. Hahn, late of Com- 
pany B, One hundred and sixty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Sarah R. Sparrow, widow of William E. Sparrow, late 
of Company I’, Thirteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lucretia J. Catheart, widow of Burt Cathcart, Inte of 
Company I, One hundred and ninety-third Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susanna Winter, widow of Burton Winter, late of Com- 
pany D, Sixty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Emma M. Sawdey, widow of John H. Sawdey, late of 
Company C, One hundred and fifty-seventh Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
licu of that she Is now receiving. 

The name of Ela Whitaker, helpless and dependent daughter of Levi 
Whitaker, late of Company F, Fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Engineers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Amanda M. Frothingham, widow of Thomas Frothing- 
ham, late of Company B, Fifth Regiment Kentucky Voluntcer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Alice M. Fairchild, widow of Samuel R. Fairchild, late 
of Company B, Fiftcenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Craver, widow of Charles P. Craver, late of 
Company C, Nineteenth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
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and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Hester A. Brier, widow of George Brier, late of Com- 
pany B. One hundred and forty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Adaline Addis, widow of William H. Addis, late of Com- 
pany H, Seventy-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
piy her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
nom receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Pegram, widow of Hardin Pegram, late of 
Company L, Second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Cochrane, widow of John Cochrane, late of 
Company A, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lleu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Runyan, widow of Chauncey A. Runyan, late of 
Company F, Ninth Regiment New. York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Tonia Mock, widow of Leopold Mock, late of Company 
G, Ninth Reginrent Michigun Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Amanda T. Fuller, widow of David Fuller, late of Com- 
pany C, One hundred and sixty-first Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Minerva J. Cassady, widow of Peter Cassady, late of 
Company F, Fifty-second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. z 

The name of Jane Robinson, former widow of Francis W. Johnston, 
late drummer, band, Fifteenth Regiment United States Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per nronth in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Zemmer, widow of John Zemmer, late of Com- 
pany K, Seventy-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Stowell, widow of Jebial Stowell, late ot Com- 
pany B, One hundred and eleventh Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and Company A, Fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary M. Payne, widow of Philemon R. Payne, late of 
Twenty-third Independent Battery, New York Volunteer Light Artil- 
levy, and pay her a pension at the rute of $50 per month in lieu or 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Cline, widow of Martin V. Cline, late of Company 
D, Seventh Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Lucy A. Smith, widow of John H. Smith, late of 
Company G, One hundred and ninety-third Regiment Pennsylyania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in licu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of A. Elizabeth Brinker, widow of Simon Brinker, late of 
Company C, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Annie M. Mort, widow of Harrison Mort, late of Com- 
pany B, Second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now recelying. 

The name of Mary A. Fitzgerald, widow of John Fitzgerald, late of 
Company C, Twenty-seventh Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ella Swinburn, widow of William Swinburn, late of 
Company A, Fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Susan A. Owens, widow of Charles Owens, late of Com- 
pany A, Twenty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elia F. Buzzell, widow of Henry G. Buzzell, late lands- 
man, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Julia Blanche Griffin, widow of Thaddeus Griffin, late 
of Company C, Twenty-third Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Amy M. Heath, widow of Warren C. Heath, late of 
Company A, Sixth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, ond 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 18 
now receiving, 
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The name of Elizabeth Geiger, former widow of David M. Carter, 
late of Company K, Yortleth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rachel A. Lough, widow of George W. Louch, late of 
Company H, First Regiment Indiana Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Oscar E. 
Lough, helpless and dependent son of said Rachel A. and George W. 
Lough, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and deter- 
mine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of Rachel 
A. Lough, the name of said Oscar E. Lough shall be placed on the 
pension roll, -subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death 
of said Rachel A. Lough. 

The name of Matilda J. Jarvis, widow of William II. Jarvis, late 
of Company D, One hundred and sixteenth Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary K. Dellow, widow of William R. Dellow, late of 
Company H, Fiftieth Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Cora A. Vibbert, widow of Ephraim Vibbert, late of 
Company B, One hundred and fifty-seventh Regiment, and Company B, 
Fifty-fourth Regiment, New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Palmetto Dodson, widow of Charles M. Dodson, late of 
Company A, Fifty-second Regiment Pennsylyania Volunteer Infantry, 
and Company B, One hundred and ninety-ninth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Withers, widow of John Withers, late of Com- 
pany A, One hundred and ninety-second Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Reuben E. Kerns, alias Rhuben Kearns, late of Capt. 
John N. Smith's Company H, Wighty-first Regiment Enrolled Missouri 
Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Margaret B. Kerr, widow of Samuel C. Kerr, late of 
Companies D and F, One hundred and twenty-sixth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Cecilia Quinlan, widow of James Quinlan, late captain, 
Engineer Company New York State Militia, and lieutenant colonel, 
Eighty-eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Susan B. Fisher, widow of Edward Fisher, late of Com- 
pany II, Twelfth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany D, Sixth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a peusion 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving 

The name of Jennie Walker, widow of Jesse Walker, late of Com- 
pany E, Seventy-second Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ann Eliza Byrne, widow of Bradford F. Byrne, late of 
Company F, One hundred and tenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and One hundred and sixty-fourth Company, Second Bat- 
talion, Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now recelying. 

The name of Nancy J. Welch, widow of John H. Welch, late of 
Company I, Teuth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per- month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of John M. Chambers, helpless and dependent son of 
Samuel H. Chambers, late of Company G, Fourteenth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month through a legally appointed guardian, 

The name of Melvina Marshall, widow of Cyrus Marshall, late of 
Company H, Eighth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lleu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Anna M. Bowman, widow of Ephraim Bowman, late of 
Company D, One hundred and forty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Juliann Bomgardner, widow of Israel Bomgardner, late 
of Company E, One hundred and fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna Bower, widow of Linfred Bower, late of Com- 
pany E, Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah Hassmann, widow of Louis Hassmann, late of 
Companies C and A, Second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 
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The name of Kate H. Griffith, widow of George F. Griffith, late 
commissary sergeant Thirty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Bailey, widow of William T. Bailey, late of 
Company H, T'wenty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
ghe is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of 
William Paul Bailey, helpless and dependent son of snid Mary J. and 
Wiliam T. Bailey, the additional pension herein granted shall cease 
and determine: And provided further, That in the event of the death 
of Mary J. Bailey, the name of said William Paul Bailey shall be placed 
on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the 
pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date 
of death of said Mary J. Balley. 

The name of Olive A. Haney, widow of James M. Haney, late of 
Company G, First Regiment Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 


a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 


receiving. 

The name of Lovina E. Becker, widow of Adam F. Becker, late of 
Company G, Two hundredth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
Tantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Catharine B. Raffensperger, widow of George M. Raffen- 
rRperger, late of Company I., Sixteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
dieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Justina Wonner, widow of Pius W. Wonner, late of 
Company D, Seventy-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
und pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving, 

The name of Anna M. Ziegler, widow of George W. Ziegler, late of 
Company G, Two hundred and ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infautry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Catharine Markle, widow of Aaron Markle, late of 
Captain McClellan's company, One hundred and first Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in licu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. McIntosh, widow of William II. McIntosh, 
Jate of Company H, Eleventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 5 

The name of Mary E. Watson, widow of George W. Watson, allas 
Martin W. Moore, late of Company C, Sixth Regiment Missouri State 
Militia Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now recelving. 

The name of Eliza Alice Emery, widow of Parker A. Emery, late of 
Company D, Fourteenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
and One hundred and fourteenth Company, Second Battalion Veteran 
Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lien of that she Is now receiving. 

The name of Ettie L. Allen, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Albert B. Allen, late of Company C, Nincteenth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
tAr Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Madeliene Brokaw, widow of Ephraim S. Brokaw, late 
of Company G, Third Regiment IUinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. DeDeimer, widow of Lewis N. Debelmer, jr, 
late of Company E, First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Catharine Blum, widow of Henry Blum, late of Company 
K, Wighty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania’ Volunteer Infantry and 
band, First Brigade, Third Division Ninth Army Corps, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Rebecca Bunty, widow of Emanuel Bunty, late of Com- 
pany G, Seventy-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Rebecca Fritz, widow of Jacob Fritz, late of Company 
B, Twenty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. ‘ 

The name of Mary Dellinger, widow of Jonathan Dellinger, late of 
Company H, One hundred and cighty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. ; 

The name of Lucinda Fünchbaugh, widow of Levi S. Flinchbaugh, 
late of Company K, Two hundredth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Hen 
of that she is now recelving. ( 

The name of Emma J. Dubs, widow of William G. Dubs, late of 
Company K, Eighty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of 
that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Sarah A. Coonradt, widow of William A. Coonradt, 
late of Company K, One hundred and eighty-eighth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Virginia W. Reed, widow of James M. Reed, late of 
Company C, Forty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Louisa WHI, widow of Fridrich Will, late of Company 
F, Eighteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelving. 

The name of Mary J. Smootz, widow of Josiah Smootz, Inte of Com- 
pany E, One hundred and seventy-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

Tho name of Sarah E. Copp, widow of Thomas H. Copp, late of 
Company K, Second Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Chapman, widow of Henry K. Chapman, late of 
Company A, First Battalion, Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she 
Is now receiving, 

The name of Hattle E. Rayburn, widow of John F. Rayburn, late of 
Company C, Fifticth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emma C. Elmore, widow of Andrew J. Elmore, late of 
Company D, Ninety-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company K, Third Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelving. 

The name of Fannie E. Appleman, widow of William Appleman, late 
of Company G, Eighth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Mariah Schauer, widow of Henry Schauer, late of Com- 
pany C, Seventy-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving, 

The name of Sarah E. Walter, widow of William Walter, late of Com- 
pany E, Two hundred and eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elsevan B. McMillan, helpless and dependent son of 


James R. McMillan, late of Company F, Fifth Regiment Illinois Volun- 


teer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Malinda J. Dotson, widow of William H. Dotson, late 
of Company G, One hundred and twenty-third Regiment Ilinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and Company C, First Regiment Mississippi Marine 
Brigade, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Hattle E. Lawrence, widow of Stillman C. Lawrence, 
late of Company E, Tenth Regiment, and Company G, Second Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month, 

The name of Nancy J. Schwizer, widow of Herman C. Schwizer, late 
of Company A, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, aud pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary H. Spring, widow of John 0. Spring, late of Com- 
pany D, Ninth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension nt the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Lydia A. Cleaveland, widow of William H. Cleaveland, 
late of Company E, Twenty-seventh Regiment Ulinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and Company C, Twenty-elghth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Melissa J. Ricketts, widow of John W. Ricketts, late of 
Company D, Eleventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
Companies B and A, Twelfth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pensilon at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Daniel Best, late of Capt. Charles A. Bate's Company 
B, of Kimball's Regiment Missouri State Volunteer Militia, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Emma J. Hayward, widow of James S. Hayward, late 
of Battery D, First Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah L. Jones, widow of Virgil A. Jones, late first 
lieutenant and quartermaster, Seventeenth Regiment Kentucky Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Neal, widow of Charles T. Neal, late of Com- 
pany G, Seventeenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of thut she js 
now receiving. 
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The name of Atness B. Chapman. widow of Robert J. Chapman, late 
of Company D, Twenty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now recetving. 

The name of Mary B. Bechtel, widow of William H. Bechtel, late of 
Company A, Fourth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry. and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of that she is now 
receiving, ö 

whe name of Mary A. Hiatt, widow of John Hiatt, late of Company 
I, “Eleventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 

~ pension at the rate of $50 per month in lleu of that she is now 
recviving. 

The name of Malissa F. Hall, widow of Barton Hall, late of Com- 
pany E, One hundred and forty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fautry. and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Hen 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Semantha J. Vincent, widow of Almond Vincent, late 
of Sccond Company, Independent Sharpshooters, attached to Twenty- 
seventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rite of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The nume of Angle H. Skinner, widow of Andrew A. Skinner, late 
unassigned, Twenty-cighth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The nume of Amanda J. Crisp, widow of Joseph B. Crisp, late of 
Company C, Third Regiment Tennessee Mounted Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Phillips, former widow of Orren W. Stanford, 
late of Company A, Ninety-eighth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Charles W. Simmons, helpless and dependent son of 
Wosley Simmons, late of Company D, Forty-ninth Regiment IIIInois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
through a legally appointed guardian, 

The name of Mary E. Flippo, widow of George J. Flippo, late of Com- 
pany I’, Twelfth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. i 

The name of Janette R. Decker, widow of Artemas L. M. Decker, 
late of Company F, First Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her n pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 18 
now receiving. 

The name of Anna E. Golden, widow of John W. Golden, late of 
Company K, Forty-cighth Regiment Iilinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary F. Hess, former widow of Thomas K. Hess, late 
of Company K, Thirty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is 

-now receiving. 

The name of Anna Nicholson, widow of Levi P. Nicholson, late of 
Company F, Eighteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. : 

The name of ‘Harriet E. Huntley, widow of John II. Huntley, late 
of Company H, Nineteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company H, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay 
heren pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Wardell B. French, helpless and dependent son of 
Wesley M. French, late of Compauy H, Fortieth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of ,Addie I. Davis, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Silas W. Davis, late of Company K, Eightieth Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Sarah C. J. Harper, widow of James B. Harper, late 
of Company I, Thirty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Marion Vandermade, helpless and dependent son of 
John Vandermade, late of Company E, First Regiment Michigan Engi- 
neers and Mechanics, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Elmira Robinson, widow of Thomas Robinson, late of 
Company A, Seventieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah G. Dawdy, widow of James A. Dawdy, late of 
Company D, One hundred and twenty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lleu of that she Is now receiving. 

The name of Susan G. Whiteman, widow of Thomas J. Whiteman, 
late of Company B, One hundred and thirtieth Regiment Illinois 
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Volunteer Infantry, and Company K. Ninety-third Regiment United 
States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in leu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha J. Hammond, widow of Charles Hammond, alias 
Hiram W. Kirkpatrick, late of Company B, Sixty-fifth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lien of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Freeman, widow of James Freeman, late of 
Company D, Second Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of 850 per month in Neu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Mills, widow of Cornelius Mills, late of Com- 
pany C, Thirteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of 880 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Sarah E. Lawson, widow of Authoney S. Lawson, late 
of Company C, Seventeenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy A. Irwin, widow of James A. Irwin, late of 
Company B, Fifty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Kyler, widow of Jesse Kyler, late of Com- 
pany E, Seventeenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
pow receiving. 

The name of Lucretin Sandlin, widow of William H. Sandlin, late 
of Company C, Thirty-fifth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Pletcher, widow of Daniel E. Pletcher, late 
of Company K, Twelfth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Harry S. Spangler, helpless and dependent son of 
William H. Spangler, late of Company C, Thirteenth Regiment Penn- 
Sylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Sarah J. Gabbert, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Eli B. Gabbert, late of Company B, Ninth Regiment Missouri State 
Militia Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
through a legally appointed gnardian, 

The name of Sophia Robinson, widow of George Robinson, late of 
Company A, One hundred and cleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Yolun- 
teer Infantry, and pay ler a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Howland, widow of William A. Howland, late 
of Company I, One hundred and seventy-ninth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lien of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lucy Hemilinger, former widow of John Knestrick, late 
of Company G, Twentieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Kuney, widow of Lee Kuney, Inte of Company 
C, One hundred and eleventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Nellie King, helpless and dependent daughter of Daniel 
King, late coal heaver, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Jane Edens, widow of James Edens, late of Company 
K, Tenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month ju lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Virginia Trester, widow of Levi P. Trester, late of 
Company B, Eleventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Harriet I. Gardiner, widow of Asa B. Gardiner, late 
captain, Twenty-second Regiment New York Militia; second lieutenant, 
Ninth Regiment United States Infantry; and first lieutenant, First 
Regiment United States Artillery; and major and judge advocate, 
United States Army, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Lelia Holmes, widow of Leslie C. Holmes, late of Com- 
pany C, Twenty-fourth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $70 a month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Opal Holmes, 
helpless and dependent daughter of said Lelia and Leslie C. Holmes, $20 
of the additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: 
And provided, That in the event of the death of Carroll Holmes, help- 
less and dependent son of said Lelia and Leslie C. Holmes, $20 of 
the additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And 
provided further, That in the event of the death of Lelia Holmes, the 


names of Opal Holmes and Carroll Holmes shall be placed on the 
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pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
Jaws, at the rate of $20 per month to each of them from and after 
the death of said Lelia Holmes. Pay on individual voucher, 

The name of Elizabeth M. Kerr, widow of Thomas D. Kerr, late 
of Company E, Third Regiment Dlinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelying. 

The name of Celestine Haggerty, widow of John E. Haggerty, late 
of Company D, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month fu Meu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Abby J. Cadwell, widow of Frank L. Cadwell, Inte of 
Company E., Twentieth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company G, Second Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
ond pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Camilla M. Geary, widow of George C. Geary, late of 
Company D, One hundred and fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
Neu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Ann Adams, former widow of David Kelly, late 
of Company C, One hundred and second Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
untecr Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in licu of that she is now recetying. 

The name of Asilee Armstrong, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Robert Armstrong, late of Company B, Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Mary A. Anthony, widow of Rinard S. Anthony, late 
of Company M, Sixty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan- 
try, and Company K, Ninety-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu 
of that she is now recelving. 

The name of Marin Silkworth, widow of Melvin Silkworth, alias 
Nelvin Worth, late of Companies H and K, First Regiment New York 
Mounted Rifles, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
Meu of that she js now receiving. 

The name of Ella Q. Whitehouse, widow of Germaine E. Whitehouse, 
late of First Battery, Minnesota Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

Whe name of Elizabeth LeClaire, former widow of George W. Latou- 
relle, late of Company H, Eighth Regiment Minnesota Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy L. S. Lambert, widow of Willam T. Lambert, 
late of Company E, One hundred and twenty-third Regiment Ilinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 

The name of Mary E. Beitzell, widow of Marcellus Beitzell, late of 
Company F, Seventy-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she ig 
now receiving. 
` The name of Mary M. File, widow of John F. File, late of Company 
E, Third Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Elizabeth Tisinger, widow of Peter M. Tisinger, late of 
Company B, Second Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Amonett, widow of James P. Amonett, Iate of 
Company H, Fiftieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Annie Coughlin, widow of Martin Coughlin, alias Mar- 
tin Larkin, late of Company D, Sixty-second Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and second-class fireman, United States Nayy, Civil 
War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary C. Morton, widow of Thomas Morton, late of Com- 
pany F, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and Company C, One 
hundred and fourteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that sue is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah C. Stites, widow of John J. Stites, late of Com- 
pany K, Ninth Regiment Obio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she ts now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Ferguson, widow of William G. Ferguson, late 
of Company II, One hundred and sixty-cighth Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
In licu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie Creswell, widow of Samuel A. Creswell, late 
of Company G, Third Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The nume of Mary Loulse Shepard, widow of George S. Shepard, late 
of Company A, Fifty-first Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in liew of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of John F. Dewire, helpless and dependent son of Thomas 
Dewire, late of Company C, Ong hundred and first Regiment Pennsyl- 
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vania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month through a legally appointed guardian in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Phoebe Cook, widow of Alfred Cook, late of Company A, 
Ninth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Catharine Truman, now Watson, former widow of Hays 
Truman, late of Company II, One hundred and forty-eighth Regiment 
Ohio National Guard Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of. 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Lucinda Lenhart, widow of Isaiah Lenhart, late of; 
Company A, One hundred and third Regiment IIIInols Volunteer In- 
fantry, and Company A, Fifty-fifth Regiment IIIinols Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Maggie Ohaver, widow of Solomon Ohaver, late of 
Company I, Fifteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is pow 
receiving. 

The name of Jeanette Keim, widow of John M. Keim, alias James M, 
Kerney, late of Company G, Thirty-fifth Regiment Indians Volunteer | 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Elizabeth Spence, widow of James Spence, late of Com- 
pany I, Seventy-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. McDaniel, helpless and dependent daughter of 
George W. McDaniel, late of Company H, Sixth Regiment Provisional 
Enrolled Missourl Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Sarah C. Hazen, widow of Melvin M. Hazen, late of 
Company C, One hundred and fifty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu 
of that she is now recelving. 

The name of Mary E. Power, widow of James R. Power, late of 
Company E, Fourteenth Regiment Tilinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Susan R. Adams, widow of Henry O. Adams, late of 
Company G, Fifteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $60 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Cassandra P. Dyer, widow of Ambrose L. Dyer, late of 
Company H, Sixteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and! 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she Is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Cansler, widow of William H. Canstler, late of 
Company A, Third Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in liew of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Julla Hofeld, widow of Philip Hofeld. late of Com- 
pany K, Seventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Hew of that she Is now 
receiving, 

The name of Mary Pike, widow of Davis Pike, late of Company G, 
One hundred and fifteenth Regiment Minois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Hays, widow of Samuel C. Hays, Inte of Com: 
pany D, Eighth Regiment Missouri Stute Militin Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ernest Reed, helpless and dependent son of James W. 
Reed, late of Company A, Fourteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Ellen E. Hermens, widow of Herman T. Hermens, late 
of Company F, First Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of John A. Smith, late of Captain Ambrose Powell's Com- 
pany B, Harlan County Battalion Kentucky State Guards, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Abbie E. Ruck, widow of Augustus Buck, late of Com- 
pany D, Thirty-second Regiment, and Company D, Sixteenth Regiment, 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month In lien of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Nancy E. Carter, widow of Wilson Carter, late of Com- 
pany A, Second Regiment North Carolina Mounted Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Cynthia Smith, widow of Ross B. Smith, late of Com- 
pany M, Fourth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Josephine Logan, widow of Charles Logan, late of Com- 
pany D, Third Regiment Michigan Voluntcer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension ut the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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The name of Elizabeth Burke, former widow of Jerome Burke (known 
os Jerome Frank Burke), late of Company A, One hundred and twenty- 
first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name ot Henrietta B. Youngs, widow of Rufus B. Youngs, late of 
Company D, Twenty-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at_the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lydia L. Shepler, widow of John I. Shepler, late of 
Company C, One hundred and seventy-second Regiment Ohlo National 
Guard Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Estella Bolster, widow of George W. Bolster, late of 
Company K, Fifteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now rechiving. 

The name of Helen L. Porter, widow of Ira Porter, late of Company 
C, Twenty-ülth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Gregory, widow of Elnathan Gregory, late of 
Company H, One hundred and seventeenth Regiment New York Volun- 
tecr Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lien of that she is now recelving. 

The name of John Son, late of Captain Calhoun's company of Mone- 
teau and Cooper Counties Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Charity Maynard, widow of George W. Maynard, late 
of Company C, Fifty-first Regiment and Unassigned Fifty-sixth Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month In lieu of that she is now recelying. 

The name of Emily J. Cambron, widow of Wesley Cambron, late of 
Company K. Fiftieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Eliza A, Hill, widow of Horace L. Hill, Inte of Com- 
pany C, Thirteenth Regiment Vermont Militia Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Joanna Bidwell, widow of George M. Bidwell, late of 
Company F, Sixteenth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Crawford, widow of Hiram H. Crawford, late 
of Company A, First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany B, Third- Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and Company 
B, Twenty-first Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ellen M. Dudley, widow of James Dudley, late of 
Company E, Eleventh Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Neu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Gaskins, widow of John R. Gaskins, late of 
Company B, Thirteenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah I. Dow, widow of Alexander Dow, late of Com- 
pany C, First Battalion, Fifteenth Regiment United States Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a peusion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susanna Funk, widow of John L. Funk, late of Com- 
pany D, One hundred and twenty-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
Heu of that she is now recciving. 

The name of Mary Ferguson, widow of William W. Ferguson, late 
of Company B, Second Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jessie B. Hodge, widow of William H. Hodge, late of 
Company H, Fifty-second Regiment Massachusetts Militia Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth J. Bartlett, widow of William L. Bartlett, 
late of Company B, Eighteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Maggie E. Diver, widow of Andrew T. Diver, late of 
Company E, One hundred and thirtieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and Company H, Two bundred and second Regiment 
Pennsylyania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in Meu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hannah E. Ward, widow of Samuel A. Ward, late of 
Company K, One hundred and fifteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and Company A, One hundred and cighty-eighth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month In lieu of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Martha C. McBride, widow of Lanson H. McBride, late 
of Company C, Twelfth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Orpha I. 
McBride, helpless and dependent daughter of said Martha C. and 
Lanson H. McBride, the additional pension herein granted shall cease 
und determine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of 
Martha C. McBride, the name of said Orpha I. McBride shall be placed 
on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the 
pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of 
denth of said Martha C. McBride. 

The name of Martha E. Gifford, widow of Owen Gifford, late of 
Company D, Twenty-fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now recelving. 

The name of Mary Chafin, widow of William Chafin, late of Com- 
pany A, Fifty-first Regiment Missour! Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Margaret Drummond, widow of Lewis Drummond, late 
of Company I, Thirty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Hannah Colson, now Whitmarsh, former widow of 
Joseph Colson, late of Company K, One hundred and forty-second 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel Sawyer, helpless and dependent son of John D. 
Sawyer, late of Company C, Twenty-fifth Regiment Maine Volunteor 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Hannah S. Link, widow of Cornelius Link, late of 
Company F, Seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Jennie B. Darby, widow of George L. Darby, late of 
Company E, Second Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Caroline Bartlett, widow of Eugene Bartlett, late of 
Company F, Thirty-first Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that sho 
is now receiving. 

The name of Hattie I. Priest, former widow of Almon W. Ensign, 
late of Company F, First Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lydia M. Hall, widow of Isaac S. Hall, late of Com- 
pany K, Thirtieth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now | 
receiving. 

The name of Mary M. Coffin, widow of Levi M. Coffin, late of Com- 
pany B. Twenty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Orra M. Barnes, widow of John T, Barnes, late of 
Companies C and E, Tenth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Abigail B. Decker, widow of Hiram F. Decker, late 
of Company D, Fourteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Frances Kennedy, widow of John J. Kennedy, late of 
Company D, Second Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of William Zimmerman, alias John Logan, late of Com- 
pany E, Fifty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company A, Eighth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company F, Tenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Sophia Elder, widow of Harvey Eldef, late of Company 
G, First Regiment Pennsylvania Rifles, and pay her a pension at tho 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Mary E. Evans, widow of Raymond R. Evans, late of 
Company G, Third Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and Company C, Fourth Regiment United States Veteran Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah D. Dewit, widow of George S. Dewit, late of 
Company K, Thirty-fourth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jeanette Collins, widow of James M. Collins, late of 
Company A, Forty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, apd’ pay 
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her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Adelaide J, Balcom, widow of George W. Balcom, late 
of Coucany E, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in jleu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah C. Armstrong, former widow of James Clark, 
late of Companies I and D, Forty-first Regiment United States Col- 
ored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna B. Fay, widow of George H. Fay, late of Company 
B, Thirty-fourth Regiment, and Company B, One hundred and forty- 
seventh Regiment, Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy E. Miller, widow of Dudley W. Miller, late of 
Company A, Thirteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Thomas K. Moore, late of Company K, Second Regi- 
ment lown Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month. 

The name of Nancy J. Fisher, widow of Thomas C. Fisher, late of 
Company G, One bundred and ninety-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary I. Deabler, widow of Henry J. Deabler, late of 
Company G, One hundred and forty-seventh Regiment Vennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and Company E, Third Regiment Veteran Reserve 
Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of America VPostelwait, widow of William Postelwalt, late 
of Company D, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay lier a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Frances Robinson, widow of Samuel W. Robinson, late 
of Company B, Fourth Regiment, and Company M, Twelfth Regiment, 
Illinois Voluntecr Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month In lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret L. Russell, widow of John F. Russell, late 
unassigned recruit, first congressional district of Indiana, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Eliza J. Saxon, widow of William L. Saxon, late of 
Thirteenth Battery Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Angeline De Shetler, widow of Joseph De Shetler, Jate 
of Company H, Eleventh Regiment Michlgan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Anna B. Wolff, widow of Levi M. Wolff, late of Com- 
pany C, Sixty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, und pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
-celving. 

The name of Mary E. McGinnis, widow of Uriah W. McGinnis, late 
of Company G, Eighteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Caroline M. Smith, widow of Benajah E. Smith, late of 
Company A, Twenty-first Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth W. Perkins, widow of Edwin Perkins, late of 
Company H, Tenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per mouth in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah Zimmerman, widow of John Zimmerman, late of 
Company G, Two hundredth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Susan Witman, widow of Peter Witman, late of Com- 
pany A, Eighty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay he? a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Arsula Bagley, widow of Eason R. Bagley, late of Com- 
pany B, Fifty-fourth Regiment Illinols Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. $ 

The name of Ida O. Southwick, widow of Homer H. Southwick, late 
of Company B, Fourteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of tbat she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Guidea Stoppelkam, widow of Augustus Stoppelkam, 
late of Company B, Fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary Mueller, widow of David Mueller, late of Company 
E, Twentieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
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1 at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now receiv- 
ng. ` 

The name of Margaret Hand, widow of Thomas Hand, late of 
Twenty-first Independent Battery, New York Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Amanda Jane Looper, widow of Granville Looper, late 
of Company F, Seventh Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Collins, widow of Nelson Collins, late of Com- 
pany I, Eighty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Carroll, widow of John M. Carroll, late of Com- 
pany K, Twelfth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of the, she is now recely- 
ing. 

The name of Sarah A. Blackstone, widow of Horace Blackstone, late 
of Company C, Sixty-second Regiment, and Company F, Sixty seventh 
Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she Is now recelving. 

The name of Catherine E. Gregory, widow of Oliver C. Gregory, mite 
of Company D, Tenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Sarah Conner, widow of George Conner, late of Company 
D, Fifty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lizzie Bassett, widow of Samuel Bassett, late of Com- 
pany I, Twenty-seventh Regiment Olo Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Daisy E. L. Fillow, widow of Jesse B. Fillow, late of 
Companies H and E, Thirteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah A. Myers, widow of Samuel H. Myers, late of 
Company A, Thirty-seventh Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lleu of that 
she is now recetving. 

The name of Elizabeth Benson, widow of Eugene Benson, late of 
Fourth Battery, Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lleu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah M. Robbins, widow of Henry Robbins, late of 
Company E, Ninety-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company D, First Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiy- 
ing. 

The name of Abbie R. Snow, widow of Benjamin Snow, late of Com- 
pany A, Fifty-second Regiment IIlinols Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she is now 
recelying, 

The name of William M. Holt, late of Capt. H. L. Keesee’s Com- 
pany B, North Cumberland Battalion, Kentucky State Volunteers, Civil 
War, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Clara II. Bailey, widow of Varanus S. Bailey, late of 
Companies E and A, Battalion, Third Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Dunlap, widow of John Q. Dunlap, late of 
Company C, Second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Heinz, widow of Edward Heinz, late leader of 
band, Fourteenth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, unassigned, 
One hundred and fifteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, aud 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is 
now receiving. 

Ihe name of Ann E. Krewson, widow of John W. Krewson, late of 
Company G, Fourteenth Regiment, and Company A, Residuary Battalion, 
Fourteenth Regiment, lowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

‘fhe name of Catharine J. Campbell, widow of Andrew J. Campbell, 
late of Company I, Two hundred and sixth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Willis R. Libby, helpless and dependent son of Richard 
L. Libby, late of Company F, Seventeenth Regiment Maine Volunteer 
Infantry, aud pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month through 
n legally appointed guardian, 

The name of Sarah E. Fitch, widow ot Leonard S. Fitch, late of 
Company K, Eighth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Indiana V. Wall, widow of Israel Wall, late of Com- 
pany le, Sixth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
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pension at the. rate 
receiving, 

The name of Katie R. Pond, widow of Henry Pond, late of Company 
C, Eighth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay lor a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The vame of Mettie Sanders, widow of Henry Sanders, late of 
Company H, Forty-second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Caskey, widow of William Caskey, late of 
Company G, Fifty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now recelying. 

The name of Anna Snurpus, widow of Frank Snurpus, late of Com- 
pany K, Eleventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Laura Bordell, widow of Israel Bordell, late of Com- 
pany K, Seventy-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
aud pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Susan K. Mapes, widow of Dayid H. Mapes, late of 
Company L, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per mouth in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Kean, helpless and dependent daughter of Julius 
J. Kean, late of Company G, Thirticth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month through 
n legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Frances M. Collins, widow of James E. Collins, late first- 
class boy, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret E. Snagg, widow of Samuel C. Snagg, late 
of Company C, First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she Is now receiving. 

The name of Esther Horth, widow of Charles H. Horth, late of 
Company II, Seventy-second Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah A. Sheets, widow of John W. Sheets, late of 
Company I, Sixth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ambrose Marion, helpless and dependent son of John 
J. Marion, late~eonl heaver, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Susan D. McChesney, widow of Harmon McChesney, 
late of Company I, Forty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving, 

The name of Sadie McClure, widow of Jacob S. McClure, late of 
Company L, First Regiment Indiana Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Carrie Norton, widow of Luman M. Norton, late of 
Company E, Fifth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Christena Lash, widow of Levi R. Lash, late of Com- 
panies D, E, and I, Twelfth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Rose D. Lottinville, widow of Thomas Lottinville, late 
of Company K. One hundred and forty-seventh Regiment Illinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving, 

The nume of Anna M. Gribben, widow of Elias K. Gribben, late of 
Company A, Eighteenth Reglment Pennsylvania Voluntcer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Burlingame, widow of Harry I. Burlingame, 
late of Company A, Twenty-third Regiment Obio Volunteer Infantry, 
aud pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she 
js now receiving, 

The name of Jane Malone, widow of James Malone, late of Company 
M, Third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Cora J. Church, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Alexander W. Church, late of Company G, First Regiment West Vir- 
ginia Votunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. McCulloh, widow of George W. McCulloh, late 
of Company C, Eighteenth Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Martha A, Tatro, widow of Louls Tatro, late of 
Company E, Second Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


of $50 per month in leu of that she is now 
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The name of Adelaide Snively, widow of William R. Snively, late 
of Company L, Eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Eliza Forbes, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Edwin Forbes, late of Company A, Seventeenth Regiment Kentucky 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Amanda T. Riggs, widow of Clisbe Riggs, late of 
Company A, Eighth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Mary E. Sullivan, widow of Henry F. Sullivan, late of 
Company C, First Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving, 

The name of Sarah Murphy, widow of Simon Murphy, late of Com- 
pany B, Forty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteers, Eighth Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Flora E. Stevens, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Ivory Murray, late of Conrpany I, Twelfth Regiment Maine Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Nancy Spanton, widow of John Spanton, late of Com- 
pany K, Ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Seely, widow of Thomas Seely, late of Company 
F, Fourteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Mary J. Funk, widow of Joseph Funk, late of Com- 
pany I, Thirty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 

The name of Emer J. Whittleton, widow of Robert J. Whittleton, 
late of Company G, Twenty-fifth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Julia Gabriel, widow of Willlam Gabriel, late of Com- 
pany G, Eiguty-third Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month In lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 

The name of Laura V. Croll, widow of Willlam II. Croll, late of 
Company I, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Lois M. Croft, widow of Stephen H. Croft, late of 
Company G, One hundred and seyenteenth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah H. Bigelow, widow of Benjamin F. Bigelow, 
late of Company B. First Battalion, Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Catherine Diehl, widow of Martin Diehl, late of Com- 
pany C, First Regiment Potomac Home Guard Maryland Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month ju lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emelina Grim, widow of Hamilton S. Grim, late of 
Company B, First Regiment Pennsylyania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas C. Tinsley, late of Company A, Thirty-third 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and Company K, One hun- 
dred and forty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Minnie Woodworth, widow of Lansing Woodworth, 
late of Company C, One hundred and thirty-fourth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month, 

The name of Ida May Allen, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Davidson May, late of Company G, Fifty-ninth Regiment Illinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry, ond pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of George L. Crawford, helpless and dependent son of 
Isaac D. Crawford, late of Company D, Sixth Regiment Missouri 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month through a legaliy appointed guardian, 

The name of Emma Coonrod, widow of John A. Coonrod, late of 
Company C, One hundred and thirty-third Regiment Ilinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lleu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna D. Arrowsmith, widow of Albert Arrowsmith, 
late of Company H, Lighty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Katharine Kremer, widow of August Kremer, late of 
Company C, Thirty-cighth Regiment Indiana Voluntcer Infantry, and 
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pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

‘The name of Delilah Potter, widow of Isaac C. Potter, late of Com- 
pany I, First Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Anna F. Gourlay, widow of William D. Gourlay, late of 
Company B, First Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary M. Fisher, widow of George Fisher, late of Com- 
pany C, One hundred and second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Moore, widow of Clayborn Moore, late of Com- 
puny L., Seventh Regiment Missouri State Militia Volunteer Cavalry, 
und pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per wonth in lleu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Bald, widow of John Bald, late of Company 
E, Second Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
ut the rate of 850 per month in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Risley, widow of Mortimer C. Risley, late of 
Company D, One hundred and eighty-ninth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Anna Ruff, widow of Lawrence Ruff, late of Company 
I, Forty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension ut the rute of $50 per month in Neu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nancy A. Thornton, widow of Charles G. Thornton, late 
of Company C, One hundred and fifty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Louisa B. Higgins, widow of Alfred J. Higgins, late of 
Company J, Forty-fourth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
uow receiving. 

The name of Annaliza St. John, widow of Edward B. St. John, late 
of Company G, Thirteenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer In- 
fantry, und pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anule Spliese, widow of Lewis Splese, late of Company 
A, Two hundredth Regiment Pennsylvonia Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lleu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Carrie M. Howard, widow of Andrew J. Howard, late 
of Company L, First Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Heavy Ar- 
tillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she js now receiving. 

The name of Lydia Condit, widow of Francis Condit, late of Com- 
pany D, Twenty-sixth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension ot the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret E. MeCarthy, widow of William McCarthy, 
alias’ William Donegan, late of Company C, Twenty-sixth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Martha L. Houston, widow of John B. Houston, late of 
Troop L, Eleventh Regiment, and Troop M, Twelfth Regiment, Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Sarah L. Herrmann, widow of Adolph Herrmann, late 
of Company B, Fifty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in licu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Sophia M. Morris, widow of Levi R. Morris, late of 
Company B, Twenty-seyenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Margaret Colby, widow of Reuben P. Colby, late of 
Company B, Ninth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of 850 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Catharine Hikes, widow of George W. Hikes, late of 
Company L, Twenty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cayalry, 
and Company L, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Provisional Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Hannah E. Toombs, widow of Anson C. Toombs, late 
of Company H, Thirteenth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Lydia K. Dwinell, now Lane, former widow of George 
H. Dwinell, late of Company B, Fortleth Regiment Massachusetts Vol- 
nuteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Isabella M. Ingham, widow of Joseph S. Ingham, late 
of Company K. Fiftieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 
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The name of Dell V. Taylor, widow of William Taylor, late assistant 
surgeon, Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lleu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Nellie J. Brown, helpless and dependent daughter of 
George S. Brown, late of Company L, First Regiment Vermont Volun- 
teer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rute of $20 per 
month through a legally appointed guardian, 

The name of Juliette Emberson, widow of John Embersen, late of 
Company K, Sixth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, aud pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Martha Bogert, widow of Albert J. Bogert, late of 
Company K, Twenty-second Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Pierce, widow of Henry Pierce, late of Company 
I, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Surah E. Emery, widow of Conrad Emery, late of Com- 
paby L, Third Regiment lowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Cecelia Shaughnessy, widow of Willlam Shaughnessy, 
late of Company A, Sixty-ninth Regiment New York State Militia 
Infantry, und pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Morgan, widow of George W. Morgan, late of 
Company I, ‘Thirteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth A. Davis, widow of William L. Davis, late 
of Company P, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Borden, widow of Warren Borden, lite of 
Company G, Twenty-second Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
und pay her n pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving, e 

The name of Amelia Bradley, widow of John Bradley, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Jane H. Trim, widow of George W. Trim, late of Com- 
pany E, Thirty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Neu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lucinda Banks, widosy of Reuben II. Banks, late of 
Company E, Seventy-fourth Regiment Minois Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company G, Fifteenth Regiment Veteran Reserye Corps, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now fe- 
ceiving. 

The name of Clarinda Cooper, widow of William C. Cooper, late of 
Company A, Eighty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Eliza J. Williams, widow of John H. Williams, late of 
Company H, First Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Hattie E. Howard, now ‘Terry, former widow of Charles 
N. Howard, late of Company G, T'wenty-fifth Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
In lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Marion White, widow of Samuel K. White, late of Com- 
pany E, Forticth Regiment New York Voluntcer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Seph J. Jones, widow of Hubbard F. Jones, late of 
Company L, Eighth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate’ of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. = 

The name of Anna M. Dory, widow of George W. Dory, late of Coni- 
pany I, Tenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Gimason, widow of Daniel C. Gimason, late of 
Company F, Fifty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelying. 

The name of Mary A. Furgeson, widow of Bishop Furgeson, late of 
Fifth Independent Battery, Illinois Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she ig vow 
receiving. 
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The name of Addie I. Parsons, widow of Osbor= K. Parsons, late of 
Company G, Thirty-niuth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
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pay her a pension at the rate 6f $30 per month. 


This bill is a substitute for the following House bills referred 


to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 


2. Mary E. McVee. 
Abner L. Phillips, 

„ Helen L. Roberts. 
7. Florence Clemans, 
Sophia C. Gregg. 
Ollie B. Griffin, 
Louisa Musgrove. 
. Adaline Poole. 


„ Bliza J. Pate. 


Laura Myers. 


70. Celin Shreve, 
. Emma Webb. 


78. Sarah A, Millan. 
„ Quintilda Chambers. 


. Mary Teague. 
Lenora Paine, 


. Fannie K. 


Emma Jones, 


3. Margaret Phillips. 
. Elizabeth Austin. 
7. Louisa A. Bates. 

. Agnes Putman. 


. Maria atl, 
702. Mary Platt. 


II. R. 891. Sarah M. Crommett. 
H. R. 892. Catharine Nelligan. 


. Laura Moore. 


Copeland. 


28. Alice Root. 


. Annie Kerr, 


H. R. 1123. 


8. 
II. R. 1269. Henrietta A. Goldsmith. 
H. R. 1270. Harriet K. Gordon. 
II. R. 1271. Sara A. Haskell. 
II. R. 1272. Anglett C. Jones. 
II. R. 1277. Lovina E. Parker, 3 
II. R. 1280. Harriet E. A. Stevens. H. R. 1809. 
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. Margaret Jones, 

Murtha A. Cunningham. 

522. Martha J. Morris. 

Malissa Elifritz. 

524. Samantha A. Williams. 

„ Samantha Elliston, 

Amelia C. Roberts. 

Elizabeth A. Bowles. 
William K. Bruce, 

T. Sarah Hiddeson. 

. Ella C. Martin. 


Matilda B. Nyce, 
Eva A. Porter. 


„ Mary M. Waltman. 
Abigail Nicholson. 
Ida A, Chapmin. 
fonsing. 
Mary E, Pickett. 


Ester K. Hanner, 


. Linan M. Stoddard. 
. Rebecea Manviller. 
15. Mary A. Klapp. 

42. Ida May Hassler, 
50. Margaret Malott. 
66. Sarah E. Biggs. 
70. Nellie Barrett. 
71. Emma P. Foyer. 
ac) Joséphine Stalker, 
§ 

g! 

9 

1 


II. R. 784. John M. Johnson. 
H. R. 788. Lottie C. Bell. 
H.R „ Ida L, Fay. 

H.R Minnie M. Noble. 
II. . Mary A. Gilmore, 
II. R. . Mary J. Tyler. 
II. R Lizzie Forkey. 

II. R. 838. Louise Prouty. 
II. R. 840. Annie L, Miller. 
II. R. 841. Katie Busby. 

H. R. 843. Lurana Silsby. 
II. R. 871. Ann W. Mills. 

H. R. 880. Sarah M. Larimore. 
II. R. 890, Abbie M, Rogers. 


8. Christina Wiekey. 
. Lydia A. McJimsey. 1 
R. 901. Hannah E. Wright, now 


. Minnie E. Martin. 
. Catherina Hegner. 


R. 

R. 935. Clara Jordan. 

R. 956. Louise Holden. 

R. 957. Ann E. Woodworth. 
R . Elizabeth Sturgis. 
R . Belle H. Compton. 

. Nancy Bradley. 


. Margaret Pugh. 

1017. Sarah Ringler. 

II. R. 1053. Agnes Atkinson, 

H. R. 1054. Louisa J. Bates. 

II. R. 1057. Peter E. Clarity. 

II. R. 1059. Rebecca Septer. 

II. R. 1065. Izadorrer A. Lunceford. 
3. Abby J. Marsh. 

Anna Germain, 

Christina Ernest. 

. Mary L. Rupert. 

Retta C. Howe. 

10. Harriet G. Wheeler. 

36. Sarah E. Horton. 

eocadia L. Montoya. 

race M. Ormsby. 

), Bodalice LeClair. 

Rocena F. Gilchrest. 


H. R. 1285. 


Amanda M. Ricker, 
Hannah A. Wilson. 


2. Mary E. Weaver. 

. Talitha J. Holeyfield. 
. Fredonia Gentry. 

. Letitia D. Wheeler. 
24. Margaret Terwilliger. 
58. Ada 1. 257 

73. Margaret Hendricks, 

. Eliza M. Young. 

4. Amy Nidey. 

. Margaret C. Tryon. 

. Fannie Dunham. 
Josephine A. Bihler. 

. Deborah Burris. 

. Matilda J. Henderson, 
. Naney C. 
22. Esther E. Marsh. 

. Mary Harvey. 

. Joan Crosby. 

. Caroline Alexander, 


Young. 


Anna Rieck. 
Lela Gillan Loupe. 
Ella O. Rice. 


58. Ruth A. Wright. 
Mary A. Spiers. 


Anna E. Jones. 


Blanche E. Underwood. 


Emma Spooner. 


. Catherine Mount. 
. Almira J. Brown. 


Mary E. Phelps. 


. Mary McGowan, 

. Lucena Cory. 

. Gertrude H. Connell. 
. Mary J. Sliter. 

. Lucina O. Tamblin. 


Anna Vinſer. 
Mary A. Wilder. 


. Elizabeth Berry. 


Ida F. Tyson. 


4. Eudora E. Black, 


Sarah A. Wells. 
Mattie L. Bailey. 


9. Mitta Foley. 


K. 1586. 
TIL 1588. 


Malvina Leonard. 
Sarah Ruth Cahoe, 
Annie Cravens. 
Belle Harper, 


James Allen Wood, 
. Mary A. Walker. 
. Grace E. Maddox. 


Margaret R. Dunbar. 
Mary O. Whitcomb. 
Mary E. Longmire. 
Frederica M. Aherns, 
Eunice V. Brown. 
Marion S. Davis, 
Eldora B. Harkness. 


. Ann Quinn. 


Maria Rogers. 


. Caroline M, Plaus, 


imma F. Harmon. 
Eunice A. Ingrabam. 
Sarah A. Hinckley. 


. Laura E. Feighery. 
. Julla Mathews. 

. Sarah E. Ethell. 

. Sarah E. 


Leonard, 
Nancy E. Gum, 
Sarah J. Deedham, 


3. Ma C. Brandyberry. 
5. Matilda J. Gates. 

. Celena M. Reed. 

. Lauvica_ A. Bitters. 


79. Annie II. Schuler. 


II. R. 1082. Marx E. Kepler. 
II. R. 1693. Eliza J. Creighton, 
II. R. 1713. Nora M. Howell, 
II. R. 1722. Amelia J. Edie. 

II. R. 1735. Henry C. Duncan, 
II. R. 1738. John II. Frick. 

II. R. 1742. Malinda Cannon. 
II. R. 1743. Sarah J. Garner. 
II. R. 1739. Sarah Vanness. 

II. R. 1762. Mattie G. Slader. 
II. R. 1763. Surah E. Nutt. 

H. R. 1765. Caroline S. Hewitt. 
II. R. 1768. Mary C. Green. 

II. R. 1769. Margaret A. Brown, 
H. R. 1770. Sophia D. Ashpole, 
H. R. 1771. Delilah Shepherd. 
H. R. 1772. Martha Baber. 

H. R. 1773. Mary Perley. 

II. R. 1793. Emma F£. Horn, 

H. R. 1810. Melissa Couch. 

II. R. 1813. Fannie E. Myers, 
IJ. R. 1813. Amelia Gilbert. 


II. R. 1834. 
II. R. 1865. 
II. R. 1867. 
II. R. 1868. 


2 pany. A. Brunsteter. 
tha 


Mar M. Gardiner, 
Phillip Weller. 
Lavina Hardy. 
Hannah Fillinger. 
Sarah A. Sell. 

Mary A. Morris, 


II. R. 1871. 


Sarah A. Farmer. 
Mary J. Watkins. 


- Dora Evans. 
. Esther F, Wheeler. 


Sophia Wren. 

Eila Hager. 

Flora A. Nichols. 
Ellen Watkins. 
Ida C. Moss. 

Alice E. Demorest. 


Adelia McManamy. 
- Sarah J. 


Stanton. 
Emily A. Stone. 


Ruth Blaisdell. 


Sarah W. McPherson. 
America Pace, 


96. Annie Broderick. 
Ada Z. Murdock. 
. Elizabeth Dennis. 


Sarah S. Badger. 


. Eliza J. Stout. 

. Marcella Griffis. 

„ Elizabeth Whitmarsh. 
Janet West. 

. Joan Lonkey. 

. Margaret Miller. 

. Mary E. 
. Mary A. Guthrie. 
. Celicia M. 


Pearce. 


Hale. 
Arabelle E. Lyon. 


Ia visa Raldwin. I 
62. Mida Maria Crompton, 4 


Susie Weathenington. 


. Lizzie B. Collins. 
„ Rachel A. Price. 
2. Martha E. 


Michael. 


203. Manche Chilcoat. 


Margaret Gress. 
. Alexander Stevenson. 
. Bliza Williams, 


Millicent S. Cisney. 
Minnie M. Merrill. 


2227. Mary J. Stotts. 


Mary E. Hogue. 
Lucy Quackenbush. 
. Mary J. Evans. 


50. Florence Bond. 


. Caroline Thie. 
. Mary U. Brown. 
. Elizabeth M. 


Marples. 


265. Olivia Veal. 


H. R. 2457 
II. R. 240 
H. R. 2471 


Lucy Bond. 


: Mary C, Bin, 


. Mary J. Wood. 

. Isaac W. Carson. 
Mary J. 
. Mary E. Taylor. 
. Mary 
. Candacy MeDaniel. 
. Barbara Skaggs. 

. Wiljam A. 
Sarah E. Tripp. 
. Elmer B. Pool. 


Leuthem, 


3. Lincoln. 


ordan, 


Samuel C. Hassler. 


. Francis M. Brewer. 


Lucy Schoonmaker. 


. Elizabeth A. Crandall. 
Delia A. Baker. 

. Esther D. Demaris. 

. Frances J. McQuaid. 


Luther L. Funkhouser, 


. Mary E. Rhodes. 
. James A. Holsiuger. 


Violet Bush. 


. Caroline Bunnell. 

. Sarah M. Hausner. 
. Mary H. Butler. 

. Mary E. Sagar. 

. Nettle Shaw. 


22. Sarah Middaugh. 


. Charlotte R. Thornton, 
. Mar. 


L. Catlin. 
Jessie M. Wilder. 


. Mary E. Grubb. 
. Josephine Light. 


Mary J. Hitchcock. 


. Amanda J. Huffman. 


Eliza J. Benedict. 


. Margaret Cunningham. 


Elnora West. 


. Mary E. Northup. 


5. Surah Lane, 


H. R. 2620. 
113. 


I. R. 20 


5 77 
II. R. 2697. 
II. R. 2098. 


Marguret Simpson. 
. Mary C. Go 
„ Emma Alexander. 


rich. 


Barbara Apple. 
Sarah C. Dennis, 


„ Eliza M. Holcomb. 
. Mary A. Jones. 


Mary M. Malony. 
Lavinia R. Porter. 
Lillie E. Spaulding. 


. Ruby A. Snowden. 
. Emma Tucker. 
Susan Depew. 


Mary F. McCauley. 
Marilla Couse. 


Emma I. Fowler. 


Mary E. Page. 
Emma J. Cummins. 


II. R. 2099. 
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Maria Horton. 


. Cindrella Bowen. 


Martha A. Kendall. 


. Mary E. Stewart. 


Lottie Nugent. 
Laura Sisk. 


Caroline W. Read. 
Jennie L. Hall. 


75. Rose A. Struwman. 


. Mary A. Gilbert. 
. Mary II. Burleigh. 


2. Letitia A. Clifford. 


. Nettie Larkins, 

. Mary Hausker, 

2. Josie Atkins Pillsbury. 
5. Sarah K. Marshall, 


Frances M. Gooding. 


. Rhodema Cornell. 
„ Virginia H. Smith. 


Mary Callahan. 


. Linna L. Johnson, 
Raymond R. Hammond. 


Ellen Smith. 


. Mary A. Brown, 
„ Julia C. Lewis. 


34. Ada M. Smith. 


H, R. 2925. 


H. R. 2920. 
II. R. 2927. 
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H. R. 3102. 


- Harriet E. 
. Margaret Hoary. 
92. Melissa C. Lewls, 


. Eliza J. Eastman. 
Margaret M. Stratton, 


Mille Ann Greer. 
Julia A, Mason. 


3. Eliza Aber. 
. Agnes B. Heckard. 


llarriet M. 
now Shaw. 
Lucy J. Spring. 
Lydia L. Robinson. 

Susan Utley. 


Ivomis, 


1. Phebe E. Iuntney, 


Angeline Schofield, 


- Louisa T, Littler, 


Martha C. Glenn, 


3. Nancy L. Stone. 
- Mary E, Sherman, 
. Matilda” Alexander, 


Mary A. Eschelman, 
Root. 


Susan N. Leffel, 
Margaret Sharp. 


. Florinda Pavey. 


Mary Cox. 
Vilomena George. 


John Johnson. 
Josephine Marks. 
. Elizabeth J. Mitchell. 


William Shmitten, 


. Mary Ann Guntel. 
Susannah Wyman. 

. Ambrosia Robinson. 

. Mahalia A. Roberson. 


Margaret A. Kennison, 


„Martha E. Gilliatt. 
. Grace D. Clark. 


Margaret I. Hauk. 


. Laura O'Brian, 
Charles B. Ring. 
Susan Bryson. 

2. Elizabeth Jones, 
. Mary A. Morrow. 


Julia A. Barrow. 


. Mary E. Steele. 


Clifford Hines, 

Mary M. Hayes, 

Addie Saint Clair Hub- 
wei, 


Catherine Melanghlin. 


. Harriet C. McAfee. 
. Mary A. Gallup. 


33. Zoe Rodd, 
7. Elizabeth Cole. 
59. Mary E. Moore. 


88. Ulnlia W. 
„ Terrissa M. Crawford. 
Susan Porter, 


. Mary A. Odell, 

. Frederick Linneman, 
. Martha Braidwood. 

„ Mary E. Blanton. 

- Martha J. Burden. 

. Elizabeth F. Weaver. 
„ Lucinda Dye. 


Margaretta E. Mower. 


Barnes. 


2. Louisa J. Lorch. 


. Elizabeth Day. 
. Sarah C. Bunner, 
. Pauline C. Barenfanger 


22. Rebecca McRoberts. 
28. Susan F. Austin. 
7. Violet. Purnell. 


5. Lucinda Young. 


Surah A. Witter. 
Sarah A. Hellig. 


. Catharine Schram. 


2. Amelia M. Felt. 


. Catherine Smith, 


73. Margaret J. Starn, 


II. E. 3482. 
H. R. 3485. 


Harriet McGrady. 
. Annie E. Bloom, 


Mary A. Goss. 
Anuie E. Brantner, 
Caroline G. Dixon, 
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H. R. 3486, 


Frances M. Smith. 


. Mary McMahon. 


Fannie J. Clements. 


3. John II. Jacobs. 
510, Elizabeth Day. 


Arthur 


J. White. 
Boyd. 
Caroline Worden, 
Augusta Ninestine. 


Harriet 


„ Johanna L. Blish, 


Catharine Hitchcock. 


557. Dolli Brown. 
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H. N. 4865. 
H. R. 4867. 
H, E. 4869, 


„Julia E. 
„ John H. 


. Sarah E. Mi 
7. Surah E. Jurdan. 


. 
. Lucy Oliver. 

. Mary M. Dahlhammer. 
„ Margaret A. Hole. 

. Lavina Smith. 


. Sarah E. 
. Victoria Sanders. 


Dorleski V. Ide, 
Jenkins. 
Riley. 
Mary A. Sinclair, 
les. 
Nancy. Marshull. 
Amanda J. Gee. 
Jane Burton. 

Mary E. Voorhels. 
Talitha C. Hoke. 
Susan M. Stevenson. 
Texas Hall. 
Anastasia E. Smith. 


. Havnah E. Gostline. 
5. Jane Shnapsen, 
Ada L. Hartley. 

. Sarih H. G. Moore. 


Susunnah Rhoades. 
Mary Edna. Peirce. 


. David C. Ulrich. 
. Mar. 
32. Cordelia C. Campoo, 


E. Corliss. 


Emma R. Morril 


. Mary F. DuRoy. 


Nancy E. Davis. 
Julia M. McQuown. 


. John P. Carges. 
. Julia A. Bush. 

. Rachael Walters. 
3. 


William Williamson. 
Grover Standsberry. 
Elizabeth Standsberry. 


„ Milley Shrewsbury. 


Lurissa J. Barker. 


240. 
. Lulu B Trimble. 


Sabina J. Martin. 
Carrie P. Spencer. 
Emma Steinmetz, 


. Mary Christy. 
. Mary M. Howard. 


Susan L. Emery. 
Alice Poteet. 

T. Gilbert Floyd. 
Addie A. Green. 


288. 
. Sarah J, Hagan. 


Louisa Alexander. 
Nancy Rude 


1. 
. Elizabeth J. Stroube. 
. Lydia A. Raynor. 
. Margaret J. Williamson, 


Laura E. Perkins. 
Mary J. Harper, 
Annie M. Baker. 
Rhoda Swords. 
Muggie E. Anderson. 
Sallie Roark. 
Caroline Hurley. 
Johannah F. Paulin. 


2. Lizzie E. Whitten. 


Isa Landers. 
Isane Pierce, alias Isaac 
Pearce, 


. Louisa Bell. 


Martha Finley. 
Bessie A. Deems. 


2, Martha C. Morrison, 


Jane M. Keeler. 


77. Agnes Bucher. 


Mary Walterhouse, 


. Adaline E. Potts. 


Martha E. Jennings. 
Edward Dzengolewskl. 


53. Julla Ryan. 
. Disey E. Smith. 
. James I’. Cornes. 


Mary Knight. 
Nettie House. 


Amanda J, Oxley. 


„ Elizabeth Switzer. 
. Kate M. McArthur. 
Mary Briggs. 

702. Margaret E, LIM. 
. Caroline Aid. 


Mary E. Dawley. 
Beavers, 


Mary B. Paim. 


17. Lydia Duston. 

3. Marla Buchanan. 

. Annie Gallagher. 

;. Christine M. Mayhugh. 
. Nancy A. Bradford. 


Rena M. Pierce. 


56. Laura A. Keeling. 


Elizabeth Byerhart, 
Thomas M. Frazier. 
Murgaret A. Hughes. 
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II. R. 4878. 
H. R. 4875. 
H; 


Jane Keith. 

William II. Key. 

R.4878. Emma Lamboy. 
. 48 Judah Montgomery. 

. Maria E. Twiggs. 

. John W. Beardmore. 

Alina Halbrooks. 

Hannah Good. 

Elizabeth Vizzard. 

. Lester Cooley. 

2 5. Sohpla A. Brassfleld. 

. 4949. 5 F. Rhoads, 

alias Jacob Minick. 

4950. America Tmax. 

4953, gti C. McKnight, 

Elizabeth A. Miller, 

. Belle Boerstler. 

Mary B. Chitwood. 

. Anna P. Ves. 

. Mary A. Vickery. 

Ialſan Sherman. 

2. Joseph Boulds. 

>, Mary E. Mansfield. 

. Mary E. Murdock, 

7. Roxanna Mallander. 

. Abigail MeCreery. 

2. Martha J. McLaughlin. 

Ann Cole, now Maguire 

75. Harriet Bissonett. 
Jennſe Sands. 

5. Samantha E. Warren. 

. Ibia J. Campbell. 

Tsane N. Cook. 

- Lucinda F. Benson. 

. Mary A. Bishop. 

Eliza J, Ott. 

3. Henricttn M. Spears. 

. Phoebe E. Alexander. 

Matilda Gomes. 

. Loucinda Spencer. 

. Maria F. Wright. 

Mary A. Ames. 

Mary L. Farnsworth. 

Hlizabeth J. Duley. 

Philenia Martin. 

Louisiana Anderson, 

Malissa J. Stuckey. 

Evaline Stuart. 

Martha Wray. 

Susanna Conner, 

. Mary L. Lawler. 

. Mary E. Galpin. 

„ Sallie K. Landen. 

Malita C, Hicks, 

„ Kiecta Monical. 

Hannah L. Jannings, 

2. Mary i 

Susanna Berry. 

Sarah J. Moore. 

Asenath D. Curtiss, 

De Ette Kelly. 

Mary Scott Myers. 

Katie S. Hendricks, 

Rachel Williams, 

. Mary E. Bolen. 

Alma Barrere. 

„ Francina Huntley. 

Jeannette A. Howland. 

Calista Sylyca. 

De Etta Burdick. 

Jennette Eldridge, 

Jennah P. Hall. 

Sophronia O'Neil. 

. Frances M. Rounds. 

. Nancy J. Longcor. 

5. Jennie Green. 

529, Jennie Beadle. 

Adelia H. Merwin, 

. Albert C. Kinsey. 

. Maria J. Allison. 

Mary C. Bossart, 

Henrietta R. Hill. 

Lizzie E. Buckingham, 

Catherine V. Hensel. 

Mary E. English. 

Laura A. Allen. 

. John Vars. 

. Elizabeth Henson. 

. Sarah E. Jarrett. 

. Harriet Taber. 

Anna M. Scofield. 

Margaret Matsh. 

5. Helen 0. Monroe, 

Mary Demaree. 

. Mary A, Donnelly, 

Emily A, Notts. 

Lizzie Shuman, 

Eliza A. Goss, 

. Marion A. Hey. 

Sarah L. Kishler. 

Susan J. Ward. 

Flizabeth L. Edler. 

Hannah H. Layton. 

Eliza Ertel. 

17. Ella G. Knox. 

Bertie C. Nields. 

. Bridget Crinigan. 

. Harriet 8. Grove. 

. Martha A. Shoemaker, 

. Barbara Woif. 

Eveline Joehnk. 

4 Annie Kell. 

Maryette G. Moon, 


H. E. 5 
H. R. 572 


II. R. 3744. 
II. Id. eae 


II. R. 5761. 
H. R. 5780. 


Anna E. Price. 
Mary E. Haun. 
Sarah R. Sparrow. 
Lucretia J. Cathcart. 
Susanna Winter. 


II. R. 6831. 
II. 12. 6848. 
II. R. 6852. 
H. R. 6861. 
H, R. 6868. 


Emma M. Sawdey. H. R. 6867. 

H. R. 57902. Ella Whitaker. H. R. 6870. 
H. R. 5795. Amanda M. Frothing- H. It. 6895 
ham. II. R. 6898 

II. R. 5797. Alice M. Fairchild. H. R. 6900 
H.R. 5800. Mary L. Craver. H. R. 6902 
H. R.5904. Hester A. Brier. H. R. 6905 
II. R. 3831. Adaline Addis. H. R. 6908. 
II. R. 5865. Sarah B. Pegram. H. R. 6909 
II. R. 5870. Mary A. Cochrane. H. R. 525 
H. R. 2871. Mary J. Runyan. H.R 45 
H. R. 2873. Tonia Mock. 7 hg 
é Amanda T. Fuller. II. R 6935 


Minerva J. Cassady. 


Marcy 26 


Addie I. Davis. 
Marion Vandermade. 
Elmira Robinson. . 
Sarah G. Dawdy. 
Susan G. Whiteman. 
Martha J. Hammond. 
Mary J. Freeman, 


. Mary A. Mills. 

3. Sarah E. Lawson, 
. Nancy A. Irwin. 

„ Buza 
. Lucretia Sandlin. 


th Kyler, 


Sarah J. Pletcher. 


9. Harry S. Spangler. 
. Sarah J. Gubbert. 
Sarah 


C. J. Harper. 
Sophia Robinson. 


. Mary 1. Howland. 
. Lucy Hemlinger. 


: Jane Robinson, N . Ne 
PS Sarah E. Zemmer. . R. 6961, Jane Edens, 

. ie M AAS H. R. 6996. Virginia Trester. 
HUR 8 T REY a E L II. R. 6997, Harriet I. Gardiner. 
H K 5 $S 28 e lin II. R. 6998. Lelia Holmes. 

H: R. 5938. ee =. SUR Les II. R. G99. Elizabeth M. Kerr. 

R. 5038, A. Blizabeth Brinker. II. R. 7001. Celestine Haggerty 
H. K. 599%. Annie M. Mart. II. R. 7004. Abby J Cadwell p 
H. R. 5994. Mary A. Fitzgerald. II. R. 2012. Camilla M. Geary 
H. I. 6000. Ella Swinburn, H. R. 7037. Sarah Ann Adams. 
H. R. 6001. Susan A, Owens. H. R. 7038, Asilee Armstrong. 
H, R. 6008. Ella F. Buzzetl. H. R. 7044, Mary A. Anthony. 
H. R. 6009. Julia Blanche Griffin. II. R. 7045. Maria Silkworth. - 
H. R. 6010. Amy M. Heath. II. R. 7049, Ella Q. Whitehouse, 
II. R. 6011. Elizabeth Geiger. H. R. 7055. Elizabeth LeClaire. 
II. R. 6018. Rachel A. Lough. II. R. 7110. Nancy L. S. Lambert. 
H. R. 6022. Matilda J. Jarvis. II. R. 2114. Mary E. Heltzell. 
H. R. 6030. Mary K. Dellow. II. R. 7132. Mary M. File. 

H. R. 6081, Cora A. Vibbert. 7 149. Elizabeth Tisinger. 

II. R. 6033. Palmetto Dodson, II. R.7151. Mary Amonett. 

II. R. 6037. Mary Withers. II. R. 7158. ‘Annie Coughlin. 

H. R. 6043. Reuben E. Kerns, allas II. R.7159. Mary C. Morton. 
Rhuben Kearns. H. R. 7160. Sarah C. Stites. 

H. R. 6015. Margaret B. Kerr. H. R. 7162. Mary E. Ferguson. 

H. R. 6050. Cecilia Quinlan, II. R.7160. Jennie Creswell, 

H. R. 6060. Susan B. Fisher. H. R.7194. Mary Louise Shepard. 

II. R. 6061, Jennie Walker. H. R. 7195. John F. Dewire. 

H. k. G070, Ann rate 5 II. R. 2208. Phoebe Cook 

R. « Nane Welch. 72 ` 
H: R 15 Solin” yi. Chambers. II. R. 7210. Caniarina Auman now 

sR; 7 elvina arshall, . R. 12. I. 2 
II. R. 0079. Anna M. Bowman. AG aN 8 . 
H. R. 6131. Juliann Bomgarduer. II. R. 7210. Jeanette Keim. 
II. R. 6137. Anna Bower. R. 7227. Elizabeth Spence. 
H. R. 6148, Sarah Hassmann, H.R. 7291. Sarah J. McDaniel. 
H. R, 6152. Kate H. Griffith, II. R. 7292. Sarah C. Hazen. 
H. R. 6170. Mary J. Bailey. II. R. 7293. Mary E. Power. 
II. R. 6172. Olive A. Haney. II. R. 7310. Susan R. Adams. 
H. R. 6178, Lovina E. Becker, H. R. 7312. Cassandra l’. Dyer, 
II. R. 6182. Catharine B. Raffen- II. R. 2322. Mary J. Cansler. 

sperger. H. R. 7323. 

H. R. 6185. Justina Wonner, . k 7222. Mun ie 
H. R. G186. Anna M. Ziegler. I. R. 7325. Mary J. Hays. 
II. R. 6190. Catharine Markle. II. R. 7333. Ernest Reed 
H. R. 6206. Sarah B. Mcintosh. II. R. 7344. Hllen E. Hermens, 
H. R. 6207. Mary E. Watson. II. R. 7249. John A. Smith. 
II. R. 6217. Eliza Alice Emery. II. R. 7351. Abble E. Buck. 
H. R. 6225. Ettie L. Allen. II. R. 7353. Nancy B. Carter. 
II. R. 6264, Madeliene Brokaw. II. R. 7354. Cyntha Smith. 
II. R. 6268. Mary E. De Deimer, II. R. 7400. Josephine Logan. 
H. K. 6286. Catharine Blum. II. R. 7401. Elizabeth Burke. 
H. R. 6295. Rebecca Bunty, H. R. 7404. Henrietta B. Youngs, 
H. R. 6298. Rebecca Fritz. H. R. 7413. Lydia L. Shepler, 
H. R. 6308. Mary Dellinger, H. R. 7414. Estella Bolster. 
H. R. 6309. Lucinda Flinchbaugh. II. K. 2415. Helen D. Porter. 
II. I. 6318. Emma J. Dubs. H. R. 7421. Elizabeth Gregory. 
H. R. 6827, Sarah A. Coonradt. II. R. 2437, John Son. 
1 yi 9 Reed. II. R. 7440, Charity Maynard, 
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ay 2. Mary J. Smoots: H.R. T446, Emily J. Cambron. 


H. R. 6347. 
II. R. 6419. 
II. R. 6472. 
H. R. 6479. 
II. R. 6481. 


II. R. 6652, 
II. R. 6656. 
II. R. GRGA. 
H. R. 6688. 
H. It. 6670. 
II. R. 6671. 
II. R. 6672. 
H. R. 6682, 
II. R. 6098. 


II. R. 6704. 
H. R. 6705. 
II. R. 6796. 
H. R. 6800. 
II. R. 6801. 


II. R. 6828. 
II. R. 6830. 


Fannie K. Appleman, 
Mariah Schauer. 
Surah E. Walter. 
Elsevan B. McMillan. 


„ Malinda J. Dotson. 


Hattie E. Lawrence. 


« Nancy J. Schwizer. 
. Mary H. Spring. 


Lydia A. Cleaveland, 
Melissa J. Ricketts. 
Daniel Best. 

Emma J, Hayward, 
Sarah I. Jones. 
Mary E. Neal. 
Atness E. Chapman, 
Mary B. Bechtel. 
Mary A. Hiatt. 
Malissa F. Hall. 
Semantha J. Vincent. 
Angie H. Skinner. 


. Amanda J. Crisp. 


Mary E. Phillips. 
Charles W. Simmons, 
Mary E. Flippo. 
Janette R. Decker, 
Anna . Golden. 


. Mary E. Hess. 
. Anna Nicholson. 


Harriet E. Huntley. 
Wardel B. French, 


II. R. 7501. 
II. R. 7512. 
II. R. 7518. 
II. R. 7525. 
H. R. 7529. 
II. R. 7535. 


H. R. 7937. J 


H. R. 7538. 
II. R. THS. 
II. R. 7551. 
II. R. 7620. 
H. R. 7625. 
II. R. 7682. 
II. R. 7634. 
II. R. 7648. 


H. R. 7077. 
H. R. 7693. 


. Eliza 


A. Hill. 
Joanna Bidwell. 
Mary E. Crawford. 
Ellen M. Dudley. 
Elizabeth Gaskins, 
Sarah I. Dow. 
Susanna Funk. 
Mary Ferguson, 
essie B. Hodge. 
Elizabeth J. Bartlett. 
Maggie E. Diver. 
Hannah B. Ward. 
Martha C. McHride. 
Martha E. Gifford. 
Mary Chafin. 
Margaret Drummond. 
Hannah Colson, now 
Whitmarsh, 
Samuel Sawyer. 
Hannah S. Link. 


. Jennie B. Darby. 

Caroline Bartlett. 
„ Hattle I. Priest. 

. Lydia M. Hail. 


24. Mary M. Coffin. 


II. R. 7702. 


H. R. 703. 
II. R. 7774. 
II. R. 7794. 
H. R. 7700. 


. Orra M. Barnes, 
. Abigail B. Decker. 


Frances Kennedy. 
Wiliam Zimmerman, 
alias John Logan. 

Sophia Elder. 

Mary I. Eyans. 
rah D. Dewit. 
Jeanette Coilins, 
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II. R. 7830. 
II. R. 7858. 


Eliza Forbes. 
Amanda T. Riggs. 
Mary E. Sullivan, 
Sarah Murphy. 
73. Elora E. Stevens. 
. Nancy Spanton. 

. Mary Seely, 


Adelaide J. Thalcom. 
Sarah C. Armstrong. 
II. R. 7859. Aung B. 110 

II. R. 7864. Nancy E, Miller. 
„Thomas K. Moore. 
87. Nancy J. Fisher, 
aor Mary I, Deabler. 


. America Postelwait. šT Mary J. Funk, 

Frances Robinson. H.R. 8738. Emer J. W hittleton. 
33, Margaret L. Russell. II. R. 8751. Julia Gabriel. 

. Eliza J. Saxon. II. R. 8703. Laura V. Croll. 
Angeline De Shetler, H.R. 8847. Lois M. Croft. 
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Sarah A. Blackstone. II. R. 9072. Elizabeth Bald. 
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Sarah Conner. II. R. 9085. Anna Ruff. 
Lizzie Bussett. H. R. 9094. Nancy A. Thornton, 
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Sarah A. Myers. II. R. 9147. Annaliza St. John. 

70. Elizabeth Benson. II. R. 9152. Annie Spiese. 
Sarah M. Robbins, II. R. 9188. Carrie M. Howard. 

. Abbie R. Snow. II. R. 9188. Lydia Condit. e 
4. William M. Holt. H. R. 9189. Margaret E. McCarthy. 


Martha L. Houston. 
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Sophia NI. Morris. 
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Mary E. Dunlap. II. R. 
. Mary Heinz. ` 


3. Krew. H. R. 9240. Margaret Colby. 
2. Catharine J Campbell. H. R. 9242, Catharine Hikes. 
395. Willis R. Libby H. R. 9250, Hannah E. Toombs. 
i Sarah K. Fitch. 8 H. R. 9254. yale K. Dwinell, now 
ane. 
„ v, Wall. H. R. 9374. Isabella M. Ingham. 
5. Mettie Sanders. II. R. 9375. Dell V. Taylor. 
56. Mary J. Caskey. II. R. 9410. Nellie J, Brown. 
` Anna Snurpus- H. R. 9414. Juliette Emberson. 
3. Laura Bordell. H. R. 9443. Martha Bogert. 
$404, Susan K. Mapes. H, R. 9445. Mary Pierce. 
8 Mary- Kean II. R. 9447. Sarah E. Emery, 
8410. Frances M. Collins H. R. 9486. Cecelia Shaughnessy. 
8 > Margaret. É. Sage. II. R. 9554, Mary Morgan. 
II. R. 8425, Esther Horth. II. R. 9647. Elizabeth A, Davis. 
II. it. 8441. Sarah A. Sheets, H. R. 9425. Sarah A. Borden. 
H. R. 8471. Ambrose Marion. II. R. 9679, Amelia Bradley. 
II. R. 8476. Susan D. MeChexney, II. R. 9681. Jane H. Trim. 
II. R. 8479. Sadie McClure. II. R. 9703. Lucinda Banks. 
II. R. 8480, Currie Norton. II. R. 9807. Clarinda Cooper. 
II. R. 8493. Christena Lash. II. U. 9882. Eliza J. Williams. 
II. R. 8494. Rose D. Lottinville. II. R. 9923. Hattie E. Howard, now 
II. R. 8503. Anna M. Gribben. Terry. 
II. R. 8550. Mary A. Burlingame. II. R. 9934. Marion White. 
II. R. 8555. Jane Malone. II. R. 10011. Seph J. Jones. 


II. R. 8559, H. R. 10042. Anna M. Dory. 
H. R. 8605. Sarah J. McCulloh. II. R. 10096, Mary J. Gimason. 
H. R. 8606. Martha A. Tatro. H. R. 10139. l A. Furgeson. 


II. R. 8619. Adelaide Snively. H. R. 10181. Addie 1. Parsons. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ments. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendments. 

The Clerk read the amendments, as follows: 


Cora J. Church. 


Page 24, line 8, after the name“ William,” strike out the remainder 
of the line and insert in licu thereof the initial “ II.“ 

Page 37, linc 11, after the name “ Henry," add the initial “ H.” 

Page 43, line 21, after the word “ States,“ strike out the words“ of 
America and insert in lieu thereof the word “Army.” 


Page 60, strike out lines 18 to 16, inclusive. (The claimant is 
dead.) 

Page 91, strike out lines 14 to 17, inclusive. (The claimant is 
dead.) 

Page 151, line 18, strike out the name“ Cynthia” and insert in leu 
thereof the name “Cyntha.” . 


Page 172, line 5, inclose the words“ Eighth Cavalry“ in parenthesis, 
so as to read “(Eighth Cavalry).” 


Page 157, strike out lines 13 to 16, inclusive. (The claimant is 
dead.) 

The SPEAKER. ‘fhe question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Forrer, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I call up H. J. Res. 53, and ask 
unanimous consent that this resolution be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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House joint resolution (II. J. Res. 53) to amend an act entitled “An 
act granting pensions and Increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War, and certain widows and dependent 
children of soldiers and sailors of the said war,“ approved December 
23, 1924 
Whereas by an error in printing the report of the House Committee 

on Inyalid Pensions on the bill H. R. 1964 Mary A. Ramsey and Jumes 

Albert Ramsey, widow and dependent son of Samuel Ramsey, late 

private in Company D, One hundred and sixtieth National Guard In- 

fantry, the name of the proposed beneficiary, James Albert Ramsey, 
was changed to read Samuel Ramsey: Therefore be it 

Resolved, cte., That the paragraph in H. R. 1964, omnibus bill 6941, 
Private No. 70, Sixty-eighth Congress, second session, granting increase 
in pension to Mary A. Ramsey and Samuel Ramsey, be amended so as 
to read as follows: 

“The name of Mary A. Ramsey, widow of Samuel Ramsey, late pri- 
vate, Company D, One hundred and sixtieth National Guard Infantry, 
be placed on the pension roll at the rate of $50 a month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of 
James Albert Ramsey, helpless and dependent son of Mary A. and 
Samuel Ramsey, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and 
determine: Provided further, That in the event of the death of Mary 
A. Ramsey, the name of James Albert Ramsey shall be placed on the 
pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, at the rate of $20 a month from and after the death of Mary A. 
Ramsey. 

Ine increase in pension of the widow herein named shall commence 
from the date of the approval of said act, December 23, 1924.” 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. FULLER, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


MINORITY VIEWS, IMPEACH MENT OF JUDGE ENGLISH 


Mr. HICKEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to file minority views 
in the matter of the impeachment of Judge George W. English 
according to permission granted yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to file minority views in relation to the impeach- 
ment of Judge English. 

Mr. HICKEY. And I ask unanimous consent they be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. Without objection, the minority views will 
be printed together with the majority views 

Mr. BOWLING. And we want those views printed in the 
RECORD also. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. BOWLING. The majority views have already been 
printed, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


MINORITY VIEWS IN THE CASE OF GEORGE W. ENGLISH 


We regret our inability to agree with the majority of the committee 
in regard to the facts and law arising upon the evidence taken by the 
special inyestigating committee appointed under House resolution. 

Having dissented from the majority view, we feel it our duty to out- 
line to our colleagues some reasons for not joining in the majority 
report, The evidence in the case is voluminous, covering nearly 1,000 
printed pages, and necessarily all the Members of the House will not 
have the time or opportunity to study this evidence and judge of its 
probative character and force, 

In the majority report the committee undertakes to set out as the 
basis of the articles of impeachment, which are proposed, certain matter 
entitled“ Facts,’ and In this expression of the minority we will under- 
take to follow the arrangement of the report of the majority upon each 
of these separate statements of fact. 

It Is, of course, admitted that Judge English was appointed United 
States judge and took the oath of office on May 9, 1918, and has since 
that time served as judge of the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Illinois. 


DISBARMENT OF WEBB 


The evidence shows that Thomas M. Webb was a practicing attorney 
of good standing in the court of Judge English. He himself states in 
his testimony that there had never been any unpleasantness between 
him/them, and that Judge English had always treated him fairly. 
Upon the occasion in question Judge English had tried a noted criminal 
known as Dressed Up Johnnie" Gardner. Gardner was acquitted be 
cause of the failure of evidence sufficient to convict, He was not dis- 
charged, but the marshal was ordered to hold the prisoner because of 
certain telegrams from State officials having charges against Gardner. 
The marshal by mistake turned over the prisoner to one of the local 
State officers, and he wis held in the State or city jail. About a day 
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. 
later Judge English called for the prisoner to discharge him, os no one 
had appeared to demand him. It developed that Mr, Webb, as attorney 
for Gardner, bad taken out habeas corpus proceedings before a city 
judge of East St. Louis, who had discharged the prisoner. Some time 
later Judge English, evidently believing that Webb had concealed from 
the State court the fact that Gardner was a Federal prisoner in the 
habeas corpus proceedings, called Mr. Webb before him and in a state- 
ment, which appears in the record, requested that Webb make a state- 
ment as to his conduct in connection with the release of this prisoner, 
and until he did so that he was suspended as a practicing attorney. 
Later this statement was filed, and in about a month or six weeks Mr. 
Webb was reinstated. No animus or corrupt purpose is even indicated 
in the evidence. 
DISBARMENT OF CHARLES A. KARCH 


The evidence as to the disbarment of this attorney, which occurred 
at about the same time as the Webb suspension, is voluminous. It 
grew out of an unfortunate difficulty between Judge English and 
Karch. Attention is called to the evidence of Assistant District Attor- 
ney Wolcott. It is well established by the evidence that Karch 
greatly disliked English; that he had frequently spoken disrespectfully 
of him and had referred to him in vile epithets (which will not be 
repeated here, as this report will be printed); that he had stated that 
certain persons had threatened to assassinate English, and that he, 
Karch, had kept them from doing so, and that he had made a mistake 
in preventing them, and that if other members of the bar had as much 
nerve as he had, that English would not remain on the bench, This 
statement, In all its harshness, had been communicated to Judge 
English. Judge Bandy, a well-known lawyer, bad also told Judge 
English of remarks of the same general character that Karch had 
mide in regard to English; and Cooper Stout, former deputy marshal, 
had also talked with Karch about these matters and that Karch had 
at first denied making these statements but subsequently admitted 
making them. There is clear proof of this feeling of Karch toward 
English in the statements which he had made, and of which Judge 
English had been advised. 

On the day on which Kareh was disbarred he appeared before Judge 
English to defend certain persons for contempt, charged with violating 
an injunction issued by Judge English in a shopmen's strike. At this 
time and other previous times Karch had requested jury trials, At 
the time in question there was no jury present and the next jury term 
would be at the Danville term, a month later. Judge English told 
Karch that if he desired a jury trial to make a motion therefor on 
behalf of his clients and his case would be continued until the Dan- 
ville term in September. Notwithstanding, Karch continued to make 
arguments for a jury trial after the Judge had told him his views about 
it. After he had heard Karch, Karch sat down in the court room 
and Judge English took up other matters. He sat down in a menacing 
and contemptuous mood, and thereupon Judge English asked him if 
he had further business in the court. He said that he had not, and 
Judge English asked him to retire. He demurred to this, saying that 
he had a right to stay in the court room, and it led to a colloquy 
between him and Judge English, which led to his disbarment. Later 
Judge English appointed a committee of three lawyers to make a re- 
port to him on Karch's application for reinstatement. This was made, 
and appears in the printed record, on page 179, in which Karch ad- 
mitted his misconduct. About a year later Karch was restored to 
practice. While this was an unfortunate occurrence, evidence is lack- 
ing that Judge English proceeded therein with any wicked purpose 
or bad motive, and that the incident is totally Insufficient to maintain 
a charge of impeachment under the Constitution. 

The attention of the House is called to the fact that it was claimed 
that Judge English refused to allow jury trials in these contempt 
proceedings, and this was made the subject of attack in an editorial 
in the Post-Dispatch, a great newspaper of St. Louis, in an editorial 
entitled “Judge English un-American.” They attacked him for not 
permitting jury trials. 

Judge English had, on several occasions, expressly told Mr. Karch 
that he did not think under the law that defendants in these cases 
cited for contempt of court for vlolating the court's injunction against 
picketing, etc., were entitled to jury trial, but in each instance he told 
Kareh to file his motion and it would be passed on at the Danville 
term. 

It is further of interest to note that the Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the Seventh Circuit, presided over by Judge Alschuler, In a case 
pending before that court, had held under the Clayton Act, defendants 
in cases of this kind were not entitled to jury trial. It is true that 
this case was recently overruled by the Supreme Court, but this fact 
is referred to for the purpose of showing the views of the appellate 
court upon this question at the time of Karch’s disbarment. 

As a matter of fact, the evidence shows, however, that Judge 
English did not deny jury trials, but, in fact, allowed jury trials in 
each instance where it was demanded or requested. In regard to the 
disbarment of Karch and the suspension of Webb attention at this 
point may be called to the impeachment case against Judge James II. 
Peck, of Missouri, Hind's Precedents, volume 3, page 772. Judge 
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Peck was impeached by the House of Representatives and tried by the 
Senate in 1826 for oppression and tyranny growing out of the con- 
viction for contempt and imprisonment of an attorney at law. Judge 
Peck had tried a case and rendered an opinion which had been criti- 
cized by the public. In defense of this opinion Judge Peck published 
an article in a St. Louis newspaper. The case at the time was on 
appeal to the appellate court. When this article by Judge Peck was 
published the attorney in the case published a reply, most deferential 
in every respect. Judge Peck cited him before him for contempt for 
the publication of this article, confined him in jail for 24 hours, and 
disbarred him for 18 months, 

No corrupt motive being shown, the Senate acquitted Judge Peck, 
evidently upon the ground that no corrupt motive was shown. Cer- 
tainly the Peck case was subject to far more unfavorable inferences 
against Judge Peck than the two incidents mentioned against Judge 
English. 

THREATS AND CØNSURE OF STATE OFFICIALS 


We respectfully dissent from the statement of facts contained in 
the majority report on this matter. The evidence does not sustain the 
charge that the court unlawfully used the process of the court to 
summons State sheriffs and State attorneys before him in the Federal 
court. This incident occurred In August, 1922, also. At that time 
there was much unrest growing out of the strike, The massacre at 
Herrin, III., had just occurred, and this was about 50 or 60 miles 
away from East St. Louis. Judge English had issued certain injune- 
tions relating to picketing, etc., in and around the railroad shops at 
Centralia, which was near the city of Wamac. In fact, Wamac was 
situated partly in three countfes—Washington, Marion, and Clinton 
and it got its name from the first letter of each of these counties, A 
deputy sheriff had reported to the judge that there were grave dis- 
orders there; that there was shooting in and out of the barracks 
by the strikers and strike breakers. One man had just been Killed 
the night before. It was a time of tenseness. Excitement and appre- 
hension were in the minds of everyone. A repetition of the Herrin 
massacre was threatened. A falr conclusion of all the evidence is 
that Judge English told the marshal to ask the State's attorneys and 
the sheriffs for the three counties mentioned to come to his court or 
offices for a conference with him in regard to maintaining order. 
They came, but the records show no summons issued. If subpœnas had 
been issued they would have been a matter of record and readily pro- 
duced. They are not found in the record of the evidence. On the 
morning in question there was no jury present and no trial of cases 
going on. English signed some orders, the court recessed, and he re- 
tired to his chambers. He came out on being advised that attorneys 
and sheriffs were present, and went on the bench and asked the State 
attorneys and sheriffs to come around to the jury box, when he did 
proceed to lecture them. He charged them with no offense, but did 
urge them in vehement language to help him maintain order, and 
stated that if they were not willing to do this that he could send suf- 
ficient forces there to enforce his injunction. Some of these men 
stated that he used profane and obscene language. One of them states 
that he did not hear such language except the word “damn.” Other 
witnesses who were present state that he did not use any vulgar or 
profane language. We submit that any fair reading of the fact and 
interpretation of this incident does not justify the facts alleged in the 
proposed articles of impeachment, but thet on the contrary the facts 
establish beyond a doubt that in a time of great excitement and stress 
English was undertaking to maintain law and order. He May have 
done it brusquely, probably vehemently, and probably in a way that 
was distasteful, but we submit that he did no unlawful act, and that 
his conduct on this occasion is entirely susceptible of the best and 
most honest motives, if not commendation, 


TITREATENING JURY IN COURT 


We most respectfully submit that this is an incident attempted to 
be used in this case that is not worthy of consideration. One Wayne 
Ely appeared in the trial of the case of United States v. Hall. When 
the jury was being selected- he persisted in asking cach member of the 
jury the question as to whether, if Judge English should charge the 
jury in the case, expressing his view of the evidence, such juror, if 
he disagreed with the judge's view of the evidence, would acquit the 
defendant. The witness testified that Judge English thereupon used 
the language set out in the majority report. Judge English states that 
he does not recall the instance and that the assistant district attorney 
did not recall it. Judge English states that he never expressed an 
opinion upon the evidence in any case and in the particnlar case the 
defendant was acquitted. We submit that this was not a high crime 
and misdemeanor under the Constitution, even if the statement of this 
witness should be taken as entirely true, 

UNLAWFUL AND OPPRESSIVE TREATMENT OF KARCIT 


This statement is but a phase of the Karch disbarment. Thomas W. 
Webb, the same attorney above referred to, and Karch appeared in a 
case against one Keller for trial in the Danville court. Webb testified 
that Judge English continued the case and that at chambers told him 
that he continued it because Karch was an attorney in it; that he 
did this because of the recent trouble he had with him he feared he 
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might not be just to Karch’s clients. Judge Walter C. Lindley had 
at that time been appointed as an additional judge for the same 
district, and Judge English said that he preferred that Judge Lindley 
should try the case. 

We utterly fail to see how any corrupt conduct amounting to a high 
crime or misdemeanor under the Constitution can be attached to this 
incident. 

TYRNANNOUS ATTACK ON LIBERTY OF THR PRESS 


This is a high-sounding title with nothing to support it. 
filed an application in the nature of a mandamus with 
court to secure reinstatement as an attorney. 

This application was passed upon in the ordinary course of business, 
but before final determination Judge English, upon his own motion, 
reinstated Karch, A statement filed by a committee of lawyers of this 
court is u part of the record. While mild in its statements, there is 
sufficient matter to show that in the opinion of these disinterested 
attorneys Karch was worthy of blame, The fact is that he was rein- 
stated and that, althongh the procedure in the matter of his disbar- 
ment may be said to have been irregular, yet no corrupt or improper 
motive on the part of Judge English is shown, and this is admitted by 
n majority of this committee not to support an article of impeachment. 


PROFANITY AND OTHER MISBEHAVIOR 


In answer to this alleged “ finding of fact,” it is stated with all con- 
fidence that the evidence fails to support it. The witnesses, upon whose 
testimony this conclusion is drawn, declared that Judge English used 
violent, profane, and obscene words, but they irreconcilably differ 
among themselves as to the phraseology of Judge English. As op- 
posed to this is the evidence of an attorney above reproach, sitting in 
court at the time, who heard all that was said, and who testifies that 
he heard no obscene language. 


APPOINTMENT OF THOMAS SOLE REFERER IN BANKRUPTCY 


The facts are that Mr. Thomas was the sole referee in Judge Eng- 
lish's district, also that this district consisted of 45 counties, nearly 
800 miles long, and that there was a large volume of bankruptcy busi- 
ness in said district. The imputation is that because Judge English 
appointed only one referee there should be therefrom an inference of 
malconduct, but the testimony discloses that there had never been but 
one referee in bankruptcy in this district, and that although a new 
judge was authorized for this district in the year 1922, and in pur- 
sunnce of this act of Congress an additional judge was appointed with 
concurrent jurisdiction in all matters. 

There has not been, since the appointment and confirmation of this 
judge, an additional referee in bankruptcy. 

There has never been even a suggestion that more than one referee 
was necessary. The fact that Judge English appointed only one referee 
in bankruptcy in his district is not an impeachable offense, 


CHANGE IN RULES OF COURT 


Upon being inducted into office, Judge English found upon the records 
an order intended to control the activities of referees in bankruptcy, 
and shortly after his assumption of office he wrote a new rule, dated 
the 7th of June, 1919. A comparison of these two rules, concerning 
which much is attempted to be made by the majority report, dis- 
closes that there is no difference whatever in the real purport and 
order of the ministration of the rule. It may reasonably be said 
that they are the same rule, couched in different phrascology, but 
-each the same in their purport and effect. Both of said rules being 
set out in the majority report and in such juxtaposition that they may 
be easily compared; further comment is unnecessary, but in connec- 
tion with the rule made by Judge English on the date aforesaid, it is 
charged that this rule was made for the purpose of preferring Mr. 
Thomas, his referee in bankruptcy, and giving him an opportunity to 
control the bankruptcy deposits and thereby secure benefits to him- 
self and to his family by reason of the operation and application of 
this rule. This inference is wholly unwarranted from the testimony, 
and we emphatically declare that any such inference is without 
foundation. 


Karch had 
the circuit 


BANKRUPTCY RING 


Under the general heading “ Bankruptcy ring,” Judge English is 
charged with various acts which are classed as misdemeanors in the 
majority report, which said acts are the official acts of Charles B. 
Thomas, referee in bankruptcy. There is a substantial volume of 
testimony which relates to and illustrates the various official activi- 
tics of Mr. Thomas as referee. It is charged that Mr. Thomas estab- 
lished a bankruptcy ring, and that under the operation of the alleged 
ting he and members of his family received unlawful and improper 
gains in money arising from the bankruptcy court. It is further 
charged that Judge English corruptly and improperly handled and 
regulated the bankruptcy funds of his district and so manipulated their 
deposit and disposition that he and members of his family received 
substantial financial benefit from the handling of these funds. 

In complete answer to this alleged “finding of fact,” it is sufficient 
to say that all of the testimony in this case shows that Judge English 
established five depositories in his district, where, before he became 
Federal judge, there was but one depository; that the bankruptcy 
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funds were cquitably distributed among these banks, depositories; that 
at no time did any one given depository hold an unusual excess of 
bankruptcy funds; that in every instance the amount of bankruptcy 
funds on hand were proportional to the bond required and filed for 
the protection of such funds and consistent in every instance with 
the natural amount of funds arising from the administration of 
bankruptcy estates in the vicinity of the several depositories. In fact, 
that Coulterville, where Judge English is charged with having desig- 
nated a bank as depository in which his brother-in-law was cashier, 
the evidence shows that this bank at all times had the smallest amount 
of any bank in the district, the deposits running from $7,000 to 
$13,000. 


FAVORITISM, PARTIALITY, AND UNLAWFUL ATTOINTMENT OF RFCELVERS 


Under this heading various allegations are made, the purport of 
which is that C. B. Thomas, in that Judge English appointed him to 
receiverships, is not only not supported by the evidence but is refuted 
by the evidence. Judge English was appointed judge in 1918. or 
the following two years of his judgeship Judge Thomas was not ap- 
pointed to any receivership. In 1920 certain parties representing the 
matter of the appointment of receivers in the case of the East St: 
Louls & Suburban Co. v. Alton, Granite City & St. Louis Traction Co. 
came before Judge English. This property involved a number of 
suburban lines of railroad, difficult of operation and involving a large 
amount of assets. The parties in interest suggested the appointment 
of two receivers who had been agreed upon. Both of these receivers 
lived outside of the State of Illinois. Judge English agreed to the 
appointment of the receivers but later suggested that Mr. Thomas 
Should be named as attorney for these receivers because of the fact 
that he had confidence in Mr. Thomas; that Mr. Thomas lived in the 
district and could keep him advised of the recelyership. ‘This was 
agreed upon by the parties in interest, and Thomas was appointed at 
a salary of $200 per month. 

This was the temporary receivership. A few months later the 
matter came up for the appointment of permanent receivers, These 
receivers appeared in court and filed a petition setting out the valuable 
service that Mr. Thomas had rendered them, and petitioned the court 
to appoint Thomas as attorney at a monthly salary which they named 
as adequate compensation, This petition is set out in full in the rec- 
ord. Judge English merely acted upon this petition, and Judge Thomas 
continued as attorney upon the request of the receivers themselves, 
made in open court. He continued to occupy this position from that 
time until 1925; and this constitutes one of the charges for im 
peachment, 

It will be noted that Mr. Thomas was merely attorney for the 
receivers, and it is difficult to see where Judge English did anything 
in this instance that was of an impeachable nature. 

The next act of favoritism charged is the appointment of Judge 
Thomas as receiver in the Southern Gem Coal Co. case. This appoint- 
ment, it will be noted, was not made until January, 1924; so that 
a period of four years intervened between his first appointment as 
attorney in the Alton Granite City, etc., case and his appointment as 
receiver in the Southern Gem Coal Co. case, the evidence as to this 
point being undisputed, 

The Southern Gem Coal Co, was a large concern, with headquarters 
in Chicago. It had a very large overhead expense, amounting to about 
$100,000 a year. The partics in interest asked for the appointment 
of two receivers in this instance, to which Judge English was ready to 
agree, when attorneys for miners who had been employed by the coal 
company intervened and opposed the appointment of one of the men 
suggested as receiver upon the ground tbat he was responsible for the 
condition of the property. The attorneys for the miners argued the 
matter in open court and stated that their ellents desired the appoint- 
ment of Judge C. B. Thomas as one of the receivers. The coal com- 
pany at that time owed to the miners substantially $300,000 of wages. 
The property was appraised at an amount in excess of $3,200,000. Act- 
ing upon the request made by the attorneys for the miners, and made 
openly in court, and for reasons stated in writing in the application, 
Judge English upon this request appointed Judge Thomas. Judge 
Thomas immediately took charge of the property as coreceiyer, went 
to Chicago, got rid of a large number of clerks or executives of the 
company who had been receiving salaries of $10,000, $15,000, and 
$25,000 a year, and reduced the exorbitant overhead charges from 
$100,000 a year to less than $25,000 a year. No person connected with 
this receivership has ever complained of any maladministration of this 
property—neither receiver, attorneys for receivers, attorneys for cred- 
itors, stockholders, claimants, bondholders, or any person having an 
interest in the property. The only complaint is in this report, that he 
was given for a short while what was recommended to-him as adequate 
compensation for his services. 

The next appointment of Judge Thomas was also made in 1924, on 
the 10th day of July, in the case of Handleson v. Chicago Fuel Co. 
The facts set out in the majority report state that Judge English 
improperly and unlawfully appointed Charles B. Thomas as one of the 
receivers in this case. As a matter of fact, undisputed, as shown in 
the evidence, this appointment was made not by Judge English but 
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by Judge Walter C. Lindley, who had been appointed as additional 
judge for this same district In which Judge English presided, Judge 
Lindley himself testified that the parties in this case came before him 
and asked that Judge Thomas be appointed and that he did appoint 
him upon their recommendation and urgent request. They stated that 
they did it because of some interrelation of the Chicago Fuel Co. with 
the Gem Coal Co., and they thought Judge Thomas was the best-fitted 
man to handle the situation with his coreceiver. 

The only other receiverships were in the cases of the Egyptian Coal 
Co. and the Shedd Coal Co. These companies, so far as the evidence 
shows, were concerns without assets and probably connected with the 
other coal companies, and the evidence shows that no fees or emolu- 
ments whatever were paid to Judge Thomas on account of such receiver- 
ships. 

These appointments to receiverships were in 1924, running from 
January to July or August. The facts in each instance fail to show 
anything that even indicated an impeachable offense on the part of 
Judge English. In each important receivership Thomas was appointed 
at the specific request of the parties in litigation. Evidently Thomas 
managed them with discretion and ability, as no parties in interest 
complained fn this record. But if a further and more complete answer 
were desired, it also appears in the undisputed evidence in this case. 

On August 19, 1924, the entire records of the office of the referee in 
bankruptcy were examined by an examiner from the Department of 
Justice, which in fact and in law bas jurisdiction over these matters. 
This report was presented to the Attorney General of the United 
States in accordance with the law. In this report the examiner re- 
ferred to the fact that Thomas, the referee, had been appointed to cer- 
tain receiverships, He did not complain of it as unlawful, but as 
probably interfering with the time which was to be giyen to bank- 
ruptey estates, Upon this report the Assistant Attorney General di- 
rected a letter to Judge English, dated November 19, 1924, calling 
his attention to a number of matters contained in this report, including 
the matter of reeeiverships. Immediately Judge English transmitted 
a copy of the report with the letter of the Assistant Attorney General 
to Thomas, calling his attention to this criticism of the department. 
In the record appears the official reply of Thomas to this letter, in 
which he thoroughly answers each criticism and upon the subject of 
recelverships stated that before he accepted these receiverships he 
had consulted with a number of attorneys, who bad advised him that 
no reason existed why a referee should not act as receiver in appoint- 
ments made in equity cases pending in Federal courts; but that he had 
always had the deepest respect for Judge English and his court and for 
all Federal courts. and if it was thought or even suspected that a 
referee should not be appointed receiver in equity cases arising in the 
court, lhe would gladly and immediately resign his office: His resigua- 
tion followed in January, 1925. 

This evidence is clear and undisputed that upon the first official 
information that any matters were subject to criticism against Thomas, 
both in handling the office of referce and in these appointments to 
receiverships, Judge English immediately and promptly brought it to 
the attention of Thomas, with the results above stated. This report 
containing all the facts is fully set out in the record, 

Under the power of positive proof an impeachment upon the grounds 
of these receiverships can not be justly sustained. 


UNLAWFUL AND CORRUPT CONDUCT IN HANDLING OF BANKRUPTCY FUNDS 


George W. English assumed the duties of judge of the eastern dis- 
trict of Illinois May 9, 1918. It was the custom in this district prior 
to his appointment to have one referee in bankruptcy and one deposi- 
tary for bankruptcy funds. The custom of one referee for the district 
was continued by Judge English in the appointment of Charles B. 
Thomas, East St. Louls, Il. Thomas is a lawyer of ability, integrity, 
and highly respected by the bar and people generally. Prior to. his 
appointment as referee in bankruptcy he had served by election as 
judge of a State court for elght years—two terms. Five banks were 
designated as depositaries for bankruptcy funds, namely, Merchants’ 
State Bank, of Centralia, III.; First National Bank, of Coulterville, III.; 
Union Trust Co., of East St. Louis, III.; Drovers’ National Bank, East 
St. Louis, III.: and National Bank of Carmi, Ill. Tue funds in these 
depositaries were protected by good and suficient personal and surety 
bonds. 

Judge English was a stockholder in the Centralia Bank before coming 
to Washington to accept employment as attorney in the income-tax 
department, Washington, D. C. On his coming to Washington he dis- 
posed of 12 shares of stock which he owned in said bank. After his 
appointment as Federal judge and on his return to Illinois he pur- 
chased, on February 3, 191%, 12 shares of stock in this bank, of the 
par value of $200. The total capital stock of the bank at the time 
of this purchase was $100,000. Later he disposed of this stock. Wor 
a short time Judge English owned 21 shares, of a total of 250 shares, 
of the First National Bank, of Coulferyille, III. This stock was dis- 
posed of in January, 1925. Judge English carried a personal account 
in the Union Trust Co., of Rast St. Louis, III. (R. pp. 255-262.) 
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Under the law Federal district judges are authorized to appoint and 
remove referees in bankruptey, to pass upon questions of appeal from 
the referee to the court, approve final reports, and grant discharges 
to bankrupts on proper application and showing. ‘The administration 
of the bankruptcy law is under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice. The Department of Justice maintains a corps of special ex- 
aminers who examine and audit the accounts of referees in the several 
Federal districts of the United States and report thereon to the United 
States Attorney General, The records of the office of Referee Thomas 
were examined from time to time, and these examinations show that 
the office was properly and efficiently managed; that all funds re- 
ceived were carefully handled and properly distributed; that the bank- 
rupt estates under the jurisdiction of Referee Thomas were handled 
at a cost below that which prevails in most of the districts In the 
country. There is no evidence in the record showing collusion between 
the referee in bankruptcy. Thomas, Judge English, and the depositary 
banks. The banks designated as depositaries have the confidence of 
the communities where they are located and are rated as financially 
sound, They are operated by the leading citizens of their respective 
communities ; 

Many bankrupt asset and nonasset estates were administered by 
Charles B. Thomas during the time he was referee in the eastern 
district of Illinois and, so far as is disclosed by the record, no com- 
plaint was ever made to George W. English with respect to the admin- 
istration and settlement of these estates. The record does show af- 
firmatively that proper distribution was made of all funds received by 
Referee Thomas. The depositaries paid no interest on bankrupt 
funds, No Interest is charged on bankrupt funds in any district in 
the country. The fact that it Is an ever-changing fund, and estates 
are being liquidated, makes it Impractical for interest to be charged. 
On November 19, 1924, on order of Hon. Rush L. Holland, Assistant 
Attorney General, an exhaustive and thorough audit and analysis of 
the books and records in Referee Thomas’s office was made by Plato 
Mountjoy, an examiner for the Department of Justice. (R. pp. 682— 
710.) This examiner's report is full and complete, and is to the effect 
that the bankrupt estates have been honestly, prudently, and com- 
petently administered by Referee Thomas. On this he gives the fol- 
lowing statement: 


“CONDUCT AND DISPATCH OF BUSINESS 


“All work is done that can be done as soon as the papers come in 
to him. Meetings are held promptly. Adjudications are made and 
notices sent out at once. Sometimes county trustees delay the work for 
a While. He has efficient clerks who send out notices promptly. 
Trustees’ accounts are checked up through Mr. Oscar Hooker, the 
chief clerk, who is a practical accountant. Dividends are declared 
promptly and final meetings are always held in all cases and upon 
proper notice.“ (R. p. 684.) 

He concludes his report with this statement: 

“Judge Thomas is universally allowed to be a man of ability, and 
since he has been referee he has not practiced as attorney und 
counselor at law in bankruptcy proceedings. He has not purchased, 
directly or indirectly, any property of an estate in bankruptcy, nor 
was he guilty of any other acts of impropriety or any violation of 
law in connection with the discharge of his official duties, nor, as far 
us I know, Is there any evidence of collusion among referee, trustees, 
and attorneys. He has published two pamphlets for attorneys and 
trustees in bankruptcy, and those pamphlets seem to have real merit.“ 
(R. p. 688.) 

Referee C. B. Thomas resigned in the early part of 1925. His suc- 
cessor is Hon. J. G. Burnside, former United States district attorney 
for eastern district of IIlinols, admitted by all to be a man of ability 
and integrity. Some time in 1922 Hon, Walter C. Lindley was ap- 
pointed associate Judge of the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Illinois. Judge Lindley has equal control with 
Judge English in the management of bankruptcy matters, Judge 
Lindley is conceded to be an upright, capable judge, a man against 
whom nothing can be urged. No doubt Judge Lindley bad full knowl- 
edge touching the bankruptcy situation in this district, and the fact 
that no change was made after he became judge or during the years 
since he has been judge is persuasive proof that there was no mis- 
management of bankruptcy affairs in the district and no misconduct on 
the part of Referee Thomas. 

In connection with the general charge of the corrupt use of bank- 
ruptey funds there is alleged a specitication that Judge English and 
Judge Thomas borrowed from Merchants State Bank of Centralia, III., 
a sum of money in total equal to the surplus, assets, and capital of 
said bank at a low rate of interest and without security. 

In reply to this allegation it is declared, first, that any amount 
under any terms borrowed by Thomas without the knowledge or solici- 
tation of Judge English constitutes no matter for which he should 
be called upon to answer. Second, the evidence specifically shows 
that Judge English borrowed from time to time the sum of $17,200 
from this bank. ‘The evidence further shows that the officers and 


His balances rarely exceeded $1,000 and were usually not above $400. | stockholders of this bank had been lifelong personal friends and neigh- 
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bors of Jndge English, with whom be was accustomed to do business 
and who were competent to form a correct judgment as to the moral 
and financial risk involved in any loan made to Judge English, The 
principal item in the grand total of $17,200 is the sum of $12,000, 
which sum was borrowed for the specific purpose of buying a home in 
Fast St. Louis; that this money was to be so invested was well known 
to the officers of the bank, and one of them inspected the house and 


lot which Judge English was proposing to buy and reported favor- 


ably upon it as an investment. Judge English offered to give a mort- 
gage on the property, but this was declared unneecssary by the bank. 
However, Judge English’s wife signed the note for the loan, and a 
policy on the fife of Judge English in the sum of $10,000 was taken 
out by him as additional protection for the repayment of the loan. 
Furthermore, upon this loan Judge English paid monthly interest at 


the rate of 5 per cent; thus we sce that instead of this money being 


loaned without security it was fully and completely secured: First, 
in the honor and integrity of Judge English; second, in the property 
itself; and, third, in the $10,000 life insurance policy. The fact that 
Judge English, when needing a substantial sum of money, was by 
reason of bis reputable conduct able to borrow the same from those 


who knew him best and longest, should not be held against him and 


made a basis for a charge of misconduct as a judge of the Federal 
court, 


ALLEGED IMPROPER SOLICITATION OF JUDGE LINDLEY 


In the fifth article of impeachment Judge English is charged with 
having made improper overtures to Judge Walter C. Lindley to appoint 
his son, George W. English, jr., to recetverships, ctc., upon the im- 
plied promise of Judge English to appoint a cousin of Judge Lindley 
to Hke positions. 

A proper consideration of the testimony bearing upon this specifi- 
cation wholly dispels and refutes any such conclusion, The facts are 
fully set forth without dispute in a letter from Judge English to 
Judge Lindley, which is printed in the record; the letter speaks for 
itself and is susceptible of but one reasonable construction and that 
Is this, that in a conservation with parties who requested the appoint- 
ment of George W. English, jr., as receiver in a case in which they 
were interested parties Judge English made the remark that he could 
not appoint his own son to such position, but that Judge Lindley 
might have the authority to do it. It is evident that later, upon re- 
flection, Judge English realized that he was probably in error in this 
statement with respect to the power of Judge Lindley in the premises 
and thereupon addressed the letter aforesaid, in which it is clearly 
shown that Judge English desired merely to call the attention of 
Judge Lindley to the remark of Judge English and to state that upon 
reficction he did not think that Judge Lindley had such authority. 
This is all that happened; nobody was appointed, no damage is al- 
leged, no complaint was made, and no corrapt er improper motive is 
shown. 

The charge is made that bankruptcy funds were improperly manipu- 
lated so that Judge English and friends, especially his son, Farris 
English, profited thereby. This charge is made in connection with the 
fact that the Union Trust Co., an East St. Louis bank that had 
been designated a depository by Judge English in 1918, paid to Farris 
English, a son of Judge English, from April, 1924, to December of 
that year about $2,700 as interest on bankruptcy funds. 

Whatever may be said in regard to this matter, the fact remains 
that not only did Judge English not know of this until after the 
employment of Farris English terminated, but the fact was carefully 
concealed from him during the time it was being paid. Farris English, 
the son, was 25 or 20 years of age and had a wife and family. He 
had worked some in the Riggs National Bank in Washington, D. C., 
had taken a special course in the University of Illinois to prepare 
himself for the career of a banker, and had been cashier of the Drovers 
Trust Co., an East St. Louis bank, until he had a misunderstanding 
with some of the officials. 

Being out of employment, it was but natural that his father would 
be interested in securing n position for him. The matter was sug- 
gested by Mr. Ackerman, not an official of the Union Trust Co., but 
a solicitor of new accounts and afterwards employed in the bond de- 
partment on a commission basis. Ackerman was an old friend of 
Jndge English, and later the matter was talked over and Judge English 
specifically stated that if Farris went into the bank he wanted him 
considered on his own merits. 

Farris was hired by the bank officials at a salary of $150 per month. 
After about three months his salary was raised to $200 per month. 
Farris was dissatisfied, thinking he was not progressing rapidly enough, 
and, wanting more money, was considering a change. The bank offi- 
cials, to induce him to stay, arranged to pay him 3 per cent on the 
monthly balances on bankruptcy funds in addition to his regular 
salary. This arrangement was concealed from Judge English, as shown 
by the undisputed evidence. Neither was it shown by the evidence 
that there was a shifting of funds from one bank to the other by the 
order, or with the knowledge, consent, or approval of Judge English. 
A district judge has nothing to do with designating that funds go 
into any particular depository, He simply designates the depository 
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and the referee alone has the right to direct the trustees to place the 
money in a particular depository. Tf there was a shifting of funds 
from one depesitory to another, certainly Judge English, who did not 
‘direct or countenance it and who was absolutely ignorant of its being 
done, should not be held to answer an impeachment charge. 

So far as Judge English is concerned, it did not constitute corrup- 
tion or improper conduct on his part, however indefensible the prac- 
tice may be as to those who indulged in it. 


ALLOWING MR, THOMAS TO PRACTICE IN BANKRUPTCY CASES 


Mr. Thomes was referee in bankruptcy, and the Federal statutes 
declare that no referee in bankruptcy should be allowed to practice as 
an attorney and counsel at law in any bankruptcy proceedings. The 
facts with reference to this case are as follows: 

There was pending in the Federal court a petition in bankruptcy 
entitled Heuffman et al. v. Hawkins Mortgage Co. It was an invol- 
untary petition that the Hawkins Mortgage Co. should be adjudged 
a bankrupt. Wholly ancillary to this proceeding a petition was filed 
in the Federal court sitting at Indianapolis, Ind., praying for an order 
to prevent waste or disposition of assets by the defendant, As a mat- 
ter of law it is at best a close question whether this proceeding to 
prevent waste was a bankruptcy proceeding. If it was not, this aver- 
ment of judicial misconduct on the part of Judge English necessarily 
fails, but, at any rate, the court proceedings were wholly outside 
Judge English’s district in another State. Judge English was espe- 
cially appointed by Judge Alschuler, of Chicago, to sit and hear and 
determine the motion. Upon this petition heard in Indianapolis Judge 
English presided, Judge Thomas appeared as attorney for one of the 
parties in interest. The cause was heard, an interlocutory decree was 
entered, and, because Judge Thomas was at this time a referee in 
bankruptcy in another State, Judge English is charged with having 
permitted Mr. Thomas to practice in bankruptcy courts in violation 
of the law. 

TNE SKYE CASE 


Judge English is further charged with having vacated a sentence of 
imprisonment imposed upon one F. J. Skye, and merely for the reason, 
as disclosed by the evidence, that Thomas was Skye’s attorney and 
received a fee of $2,500, an inference of corruption is drawn against 
Judge English. As disclosed by the testimony the facts are as fol- 
lows: Upon the trial of Skye a fine of $500 was imposed by Judge 
English and a sentence of four months’ jail imprisonment. Upon two 
former separate occasions application was made to Judge English for 
the remission of the jail sentence, but because of insufficiency of proof 
the application was denied. 

Upon the incident occasion upon the testimony of two reputable 
physicians, who made affidavit that Skye was suffering from peri- 
carditis and that a jail sentence would endanger his life. The assist- 
ant district attorney brought the matter up, read the affidavits to 
Judge English, and, in view of the fact that the fine of $500 had been 
paid, Judge English remitted the jail sentence. There is not one 
word of testimony that in any way Judge English received any tencefit, 
financial or otherwise, by reason of his order in this case, and the 
inference that he acted corruptly is wholly without foundation. 


FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS OF JUDGE ENGLISH TO THOMAS 


Judge English is charged with having received from Charles B. 
Thomas the sum of $1,435, which sum was applied toward the pur- 
chase of an automobile by Judge English. The facts in this case, as 
disclosed by the evidence, are that one of the sons of Judge English 
traded in an old automobile for a new one, promising to pay $1,435 
difference. This amount was advanced by Mr. Thomas. It was after- 
wards repaid to Mr. Thomas by Judge English in full. 

IN CONCLUSION 

We wish to refer to the proposed article 5 of the impeachment 
charges. This purports to be an omnibus charge and includes all 
of the charges formerly preferred. The attempt is made by pleading 
to establish “a course of conduct,” as the majority term it, showing 
tyranny and oppression and habitual official misbehavior. 

This charge Is wholly unsupported by the testimony. The evidence 
of the clerk of the district court, testifying from the records of the 
court, shows that during his service as judge in the eastern district of 
Iindis Judge English disposed of more than 3,000 criminal cases and 
about 3,500 civil cases. He was beyond question a busy judge. In 
addition, he was called upon to bold court in other jurisdictions during 
this period which occupied months of his time. We find from this 
record that in all of this enormous volume of litigation Judge Engiish 
had controversies with but two lawyers, Thomas M. Webb and Charles 
A. Karch, and we submit that the conduct of these two attorneys 
was open to criticism and was of such a nature as to be subject of 
inquiry from the bench. Instead of establishing a course of tyrunnical 
conduct we submit that a fair mind can draw from this evidence only 
the conclusion that English was apt in the discharge of business and 
had fewer difficulties with lawyers than the average judge, State or 
Federal. In this record no lawyer other than the two mentioned and 
one Ely, a nonresident of the district, have complained of his conduct ; 
and yet we are asked in face of this substantive proof, establishing a 
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remarkable record of efficiency, to draw the conclusion that Judge Eng- 
lish was tyrannical, oppressive, and corrupt. 
As to bankruptcy matters it is evident from a consideration of the 


many duties that Judge English had to perform it was a physical and 


mental impossibility for him to superintend each bankruptcy case, nor 
did the law charge him with any such duty. But even in bankruptcy 
cases, cases handled by Mr. Thomas, amounting to some four or five 
hundred annually for a period of seven years, there is not the slightest 
evidence of any wrongful administration of a single estate; no person 
in interest in any of these hundreds of cases has complained in this 
record; and the affirmative evidence of the two examiners, Zimmerman 
and Mountjoy, which are set out in this record completely exonerate 
Judge Thomas from any charge of wrongful conduct in connection with 
the administration of these estates. 

Certainly if there had heen any wrongful handling of these estates 
by any supposed bankruptcy ring, or otherwise, Judge Walter C. Lind- 
ley, who was appointed judge for this district in 1922, with authority 
concurrent with Judge English, would have interposed and would have 
been appealed to for relief. 

Neither do we find any evidence on this record of any attorney or 
litigant outside his district, either in New York or elsewhere where 
Judge English beld court, complaining of his conduct as a judge. 

We will not discuss the law applicable to this case at any length, 
because upon the facts the Impeachment can not be sustained and for 
the further reason that the law applicable to impeachment is well 
known and well settled and accessible In the third volume of Hind's 
Precedents. 

We do, however, wish the House to consider the well-established 
principle that every defendant has thrown around him the presumption 
of innocence until his guilt is established beyond a reasonable doubt. 
And further that if from a given state of facts there may be drawn 
two inferences, the one favorable and the other unfavorable, it ts the 
duty of him who sits In Judgment to adopt that inference favorable 
to the accused. 

ANDbunw J. HICKEY, 
W. B. BOWLING, 
ZEBULON WEAVER, 


In re the impeachment of Judge George W. English, of Ilinois 
MINORITY VIEWS OF CONGRESSMAN RICHARD YATES 


To my great regret I find myself unable to agree with my colleagues 
who constitute the majority of the Committee on the Judiciary lu the 
case of George W. English, judge of the United States Court for the 
Eastern District of Illinois. It is sought to impeach this officer of high 
crimes and misdemeanors. It is well settled, as all must concede, that 
an Official can not be impeached on general principles or simply because 
it is charged he is unfit or because of the accumulation of acts of mis- 
conduct which do not themselves, individually and separately, consti- 
tute high crimes or misdemeanors. I have studied this record thor- 
oughly, have read and reread every word of the testimony and of the 
briefs, and have listened attentively to the arguments of counsel and 
the opinions presented by the members of the committee. Upon the 
whole record I can not satisfy myself that this judge has been proven 
guilty of such acts as would justify the House of Representatives in 
preparing articles of Impeachment and in appointing managers upon the 
part of the House to prosecute those articles before and in the Senate. 
Believing profoundly, as I do, that this extraordinary proceeding should 
be invoked only in cases of extreme grayity, and that it is u proceeding 
of such supreme solemnity that it ought not to be begun without proof 
before this House suficient to command the attention and concurrence 
of the Senate, and so can not vote for the majority committee report. 
I propose to vote no, 

I say this without intending to cast any reflection upon the distin- 
guished and industrious and conscientious subcommittee and without 
any admiration for the mistakes of the judge. 

RNICHARD YATES, 
Congressman at Large from Illinois. 


MARCH 25, 1926. 


PENSIONS 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 9966, 
a bill granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the Regular Army, and certain soldiers and 
sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such 
Soldiers and sailors, and ask unanimous consent that it be 
considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BYRNS. What is the bill? 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, reserying the right to object, I 
want to ask the gentleman from Minnesota, who is the ranking 
minority member on the committee? 

Mr. KNUTSON, Mr. UPSHAW. 
mously reported by the committee. 

Mr. DAVIS. No opposition? 

Mr. KNUTSON. None whatever. 


I will say this is unani- 
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The SPEAKER,- Is there objection? [After a pause,] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


7 (Hga 
A bill (H, R. 9966) granting pensions and Increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and 
certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and 
to widows of such soldiers and sailors 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws— 

The name of Mollie Rauchman, widow of Charles Rauchman, late 
of Troop M, Vifth Regiment United States Cavalry, war with Spain, 
and pay ber a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Agnes Kimble, dependent mother of George L. Kimble, 
late apprentice seaman United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and 
Day her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ida M. Whitmore, widow of Thomas L. Whitmore, late 
of Company E. Sixteenth Regiment United’ States Infantry, Indian 
wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Eldoris Y. Green, late of Company G, Seventh Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Charles S. Simmers, late of Company F, Ninth Regi- 
ment Massachusetts Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $18 per month. a 

The name of Frank R. Delany, late of Company C, Eighth Regiment 
United States Infantry. and Troop I, Sixth Regiment United States 
Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

The name of Mary A. McKay, widow of Robert McKay, late sca- 
man of the U. S. S. Independence, United States Navy, war with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving, 

The name of John Cronin, late of Company C, Eighth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Samuel L. Viste, late of Company B, Thirty-first Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $24 per month. 

The name of Edith Hampel, widow of Edward J. Hampel, late of 
the United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name John McDonald, late fireman, second class, U. S. S. St. 
Paul, United States Navy, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $15 per month. 

The name of James Surridge, late of Capt. C. W. Case's company, 
Idaho Volunteers of 1878, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Frederick Kull, late of Company H, First Regiment 
United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Everett W. Fuller, late of Troop D, Sixth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Dovillo Warner, late of Company B, Eighteenth Regl- 
ment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Columbus A. Bearden, late of Troop K, Seventh Regi- 
ment United States Cavalry, Philippine insurrection, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Rebecca J. Hertsiet, widow of Henry T. Hertslet, late 
of Company A, Thirteenth Regiment United States Infantry, Indian 
wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of James Montgomery, alias James Youns, late of Com- 
pany G, Fourteenth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Estab- 
lishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Susan C. Glidden, widow of Stephen B. Glidden, late 
blacksmith, second class, United States Navy, Regular Establishment, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, with $6 per month 
additional for each minor child of the sailor until they reach the ago 
of 16 years, in lieu of tbat she is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Hixon, late of Company E, Sixteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Vineyard, late of Company M, Third Regl- 
ment Georgia Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $18 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Oscar C. Settle, late of the United States Marine Corps, 
Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, 
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The name of James W. Dougherty, late of Fourth, Battery, New 
York Light Artillery, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $15 per month. 

The name of Harry E. Pangborn, late of Company F, Sixty-fifth 
Regiment New York Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of James Carroll, late of Company C, First Regiment 
United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Raymond E. Daniels, late of Company G, Twenty- 
seventh Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he ts 
now receiving, 

The name of Harry W. Feldman, late of the United States Navy, 
Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Frank A, Klein, late of the Hospital Corps, United 
States Army, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Elseser, former widow of Valentine Steil, late 
of Battery C, First Regiment United States Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of James B. Pitcher, alias James Pritchard, late of Com- 
pany G, Twenty-third Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, 
und pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph H. Cote, late of Company G, First Regiment 
Maine Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Paul C, Stoval, who served under the name of Paul C. 
Skubovis, late of the Twelfth Company United States Coast Artillery 
Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 

The name of Henry H. C. Meinshausen, late of Troop H, Third 
Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
n pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of William J. Trevessick, alias William J. Treffick, or 
Treppick, late of the United States Navy, U. S. S. Brooklyn, Regular 
Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Jacob Amberg, late of Troop D, Fifth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel W. Van Riper, late of Company E, Thirty- 
second Regiment, and Company E, Twenty-first Regiment, United States 
Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
mouth in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Robert MeCleary, late of Troop L, Nineteenth Regiment 
Kansas Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he Is now receiving, 

The name of Frank Bowen, late of Company I, Nineteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Agnes I. Harris, dependent mother of Millard F. Harris, 
late of the United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Rollin P. Ham, late of Company L, Sixth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William N. Bamforth, late of Troop G, Fourth Regi- 
ment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Robert II. Walsh, late of Company C, Second Regiment 
Wisconsin National Guards, Regular Establishment, border defense, and 
pay bim a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Robert II. Johnson, late of Company I, Nineteenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert L. Bates, late of Company M, Third Regiment 
Georgia Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $15 per month. 

The name of Vincent Skosky, late of Battery K, Fourth Regiment 
United States Artillery, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Harry W. Clark, late of Company L, Twenty-ninth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Philippine insurrection, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving, 

The name of Archie H. Wright, late of Company I, Thirty-third 
Regiment Michigan Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Frances O. McFarland, widow of Munroe McFarland, 
late captain, Eighteenth Regiment United States Infantry, and briga- 
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dier general National Army, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Albert McAllister, late of Troop M, Sixth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John C. Heim, late of Company E, First Regiment 
United States Volunteer Engineers, war with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Edward Lee, late of Company B, Twenty-eighth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month in licu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Arthur K. Stearns, late of Troop F, Fighth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah B. Baker, dependent mother of Henry Baker, 
late of Company F, Eleventh Regiment United States Infantry, 
Regular Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, ; 

The name of William S. Nevius, late of Companies C and M, Second 
Regiment United States Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $18 per month. 

The name of James A. Berry, late of Company K, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Rudolph Allmers, late of Company B, Two-hundred 
and third Regiment New York Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $18 per month. 

The name of Kate Urell, widow of Michael E. Urell, alias Charles 
Welsh, late of Company K, Seventeenth Regiment United States In- 
fantry, Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Parker, widow of Moses Parker, late of Com- 
pany D, First Regiment Oregon Voluntecr Mounted Infantry, Indian 
wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lleu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Ann Griffin, widow of William M. Griffin, late 
of Capt. John F. Miller's company, Oregon Voluuteers, Indian wars, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma Root, widow of John F. Root, late of Company 
F, Eighth Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month in licu of that she is now 
receiving, ’ 

The name of Caroline Sublett, widow of Linneus B. Sublett, late 
of Company C, First Regiment Missouri Volunteers (Mounted In- 
fantry), Mexican War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Irvin Barrett, dependent father of James Barrett, 
late of Company H, Twenty-seventh Regiment United States In- 
fantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 

The name of Matthew McCabe, late of Company A, Sixth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Oliver T. Butler, late of Company L, Second Regiment 
Texas Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $15 per month. 

The name of Lewis C. Sparkman, late of Company H, Second Iegi- 
ment Texas Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month. 

The name of John Sence, late of Quartermaster Corps, United 
States Army, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Helen A. Dougherty, widow of John J. Dougherty, late 
second lieutenant, Eleventh Regiment United States Infantry, Indian 
wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Timothy Jordan, late of Company I, Third Regiment 
United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of August Fischer, late of Lieutenant Schwethelm's 
Second Company, Kerr County Texas Minute Men, Indian wars, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Katherine F. Candee, widow of Ralph Candee, late of 3 
Company F, First Regiment Connecticut Infantry, war with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that 
she js now receiving. 

The name of Fannie S. Skinner, widow of Samuel G. Skinner, late 
of Company K, Twenty-seventh Regiment United States Volunteer 
Infantry, war with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month, with $15 per month additional on account of the soldier's 
helpless and dependent child, William W. Skinner, in lieu of that she 
is now receiving, the additional penson to continue during the period 
of helplessness of the child. 
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The name of Mitchell Lenoir, late of Company A, Eighth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William Estes, late of Troop I, Ninth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month in leu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Richard Haggerty, late of Compauy A, Highth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Alvah C. Frink, late of Company E, Fifth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Jane Johnson, widow of Robert Johnson, late of 
Company A, Sixth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in leu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Peter Schoendorff, late of Company A, Seventh Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Hyram Colwell, late of Company M, Twelfth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him n pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now recciving. 

The name of Sara de Russey Murray, widow of Arthur Murray, 
late major general, United States Army, retired, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $70 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Alice L. Shumate, dependent mother of Ora B. Shu- 
mate, late of Company L, Eighteenth Regiment United States Infantry, 
war with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Elizabeth J. Shafer, widow of George W. Shafer, late 
of Captain Foster's Company D, Colouel Bee's volunteer battalion, 
Utah Expedition, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Eva Hudson, former widow of John J. Rench, late of 
Troop E, Seventh Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Mary F. Croucher, widow cf Carl Croucher, late of 
Company E, Eleventh Regiment United States Infantry, Regular 
Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Thomas J. Brickert, late of Battery C, First Regiment 
United States Artillery, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. Y 

The name of Amanda J. Kirkpatrick, widow of William Kirkpatrick, 
Inte of B Battalion, Pighteenth Regiment Kansas Cavalry, Indian 
wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in leu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Millie Lawson, widow of Walter Lawson, alias Walker 
Lawson, late of Company E, Twenty-fifth Regiment United States In- 
fantry, Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph P. Crider, late of Company A, Blanco County 
Texas Minute Men, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Richard Mackadew, late of Troop C, Ninth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Hackett, widow of Ira A. Hackett, late of 
Company B, Third Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Nelson R. Marshall, late of Company H, Twenty-third 
Regiment Kansas Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $8 per month, 

The name of Mae Brownlee, widow of Peter Brownlee, late of the 
United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, with $2 per month additional for each of the sailor’s children 
under 16 years of age, in lieu of the pension she is now receiving. 

The name of Francis A. Lick, alias Augustus Lick, late of Company 
G, Twenty-seventh Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that be is 
now receiving. 

The name of Henry Oclgardt, late musician, Third Regiment United 
States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Juliana Macmanus, widow of Charles Macmanus, late 
assistant surgeon, Third Regiment Louisiana Militia Infantry, Mexican 
War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie C. Leydet, widow of Joseph Leydet, late of 
Rattery L, Third Regiment United States Artillery, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Belle Opdycke, widow of George Opdycke, late of 
Troop F, Sixth Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of James Shanley, alias James Croley, Jate of Company B, 
Fourteenth United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 
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The name of John Scott, late of Company H, First Regiment Colo- 
tado Infantry, war with Spain, and pay bim a pension at the rate o 
$12 per month. i 

The name of Frank Siddall, late of Troop F, First Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month, 

The name of Winnie Turner, widow of Wallace Turner, late of 
Troop L, Ninth Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, aud 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Mary St. Clair, widow of Caleb St. Clair, late of 
Company B, Eleventh, and Company B, Sixteenth, Regiments United 
States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of John C. Clark, late of Company E, Seventh Regiment 
United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ella S. McCaleb, widow of Thomas J. McCaleb, late of 
Company E, First Regiment Virginia Volunteers, Mexican War, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Robert P. Leach, late of Company A, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of 530 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of James W. Fisher, late of Company H, Highth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $40 per month in Heu of that he is now recciving. 

The name of Tide Owens, late unassigned recruit, Thirty-sixth 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $15 per month. 

The name of Anna S. Givens, widow of Hiram M. Givens, late 
private, band, Second Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Ida B. Davis, dependent mother of Jesse W. Davis, 
late of Troop A, Twelfth Regiment United States Cavalry, Philippine 
insurrection, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Arthur Egleston, late of Company M, First Regiment 
Ohio Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Wilson, widow of Jay Wilson, late of Troop D, 
Third Regiment United States Dragoons, Mexican War, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of 850 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of James Matjoy, late of Troop H, Ninth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month, 

The name of Jeremiah Fite, Jate of Troop A, Eighth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles A, Cherry, late of One hundred and twenty- 
first Company, United States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The name of Godfrey Müller, allas John Maier, late of Troop A, 
Sixth Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Edward A. Junck, late of Capt. Theodore Tuschinsk!'s 
Company K, Forty-ninth Regiment Texas Militia, Indian wars, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of James A. Patton, late of Capt. Buck Robert's Com- 
pany, Texas Minute Men, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Gomer J. Davis, alias Gomer J. Parry, late of Company 
B, Thirty-second Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, war with 
Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Thomas S. Garen, late of U. S. S. Vermont, United 
States Navy, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$18 per month in lieu of that she is now recetving. 

The name of Margaret M. Baxter, widow of William J. Naxter, late 
commodore, United States Navy, rctired, and pay ber a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Corbett, widow of James Corbett, late of Com- 
pany H, Second Battalion, Eleventh Regiment United States Infantry, 
Regular Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in Neu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Willinin McCoy, late of Company K, Nineteenth Regl- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per menth. 

The name of Anna M. Myers, widow of Richard Myers, late of Bat- 
tery M, Fourth Regiment United States Artillery, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in licu of 
that she is now receiving. 
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The name of George H.. Walker, late seaman, United States Navy, 
Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per 
month, 

The name of Michael Dugan, late of Battery E, Second Regiment 
United States Artillery, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Marion M. Woollum, late of the Fightieth Company 
United States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $8 per month. 

The nume of Honora Hunt, widow of Patrick Hunt, late of Battery 
F, First Regiment United States Artillery, Indian wars, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The tame of John A. C. Hazel, late of Company E, Second Regiment 
Unitec States Infantry, Reg war Establishment, aud pay him a pension 
at the rate of S17 per month in leu of that he is now receiving. 

Tie unme of Ernest W. Raper, late of Company H. Seventh Regiment 
Ohio Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month, 

The name of Curtis N. Wheeler, late of One hundred and sixty-third 
Company United States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month, 

The mme of Louis F. Plummer, late of Troop H, Eighth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name ef Eliza Porter, widow of Samuel Porter, late of Company 
E. Nineteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that slie is now receiving. 

The came of Jasper Traver, late of Company R, Fourth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month In lien of that he ts now receiving. 

The name of Mary Downes, dependent mother of James A. Downes, 
late of Company F, Ninth Regiment Massachusetts Tnfantry, war with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The nime of Margaret Hiller, widow of Rudolph Hiller, late of Com- 
pany D, Ninth Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Oscar L. Hughes, late of Company D, Twenty-ninth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Philippine insurrection, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Henry Smith, late of Company B, Twenty-second Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. ~ 

The name of Myrtle C. Harrison, widow of Emry Harrison, late of 
Compan; D, Seventeenth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular 
Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, and 
$4 per month additional on account of the minor child of the soldier 
until she reaches the age of 16 years, in lien of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emma MeGowen, dependent mother of Charles E. 
MeGowen, late of Troop D, Fifth Regiment United States Cavalry. 
Regular Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
mouth in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The nume of Henry P, Logsdon, dependent father of Mathias Dogs- 
don, late of Troop G, Sixth Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular 
Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Vona Dickerson, widow of James William Dickerson, 
late of Troop II, Seventh Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular 
Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Pearl Elizabeth Worley, -widow of Walter Worley, late 
of Thirtyv-fifth Company United States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular 
‘stablishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per monti, 
with $4 per month additional for each child of the soldier under 16 
years of age. 

The rame of George H. Klein, jr., late of Company D, Sixty-fifth 
Regiment New York Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Fred Bronson, late of Company G, Twelfth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth M. Hinds, widow of James R. Hinds, late 
of the United States Navy, Regular Establishment, aud pay her a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month, with $2 per month additional 
for each child of the sailor under 16 years of age. 

The name of William B. Raper, late of Company I, Fifth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ruth S. Gleaves, widow of Benjamin F. Gleaves, late 
of Captain Hill's company, Tennessee Volunteers, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now recelying. 
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The name of James S. Black, Jate of Company N, Third Regiment 
Tennessee Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Helen R. Cantwell, widow of Edward Cantwell, Inte 
second lieutenant of Company G, Twelfth Regiment United States In- 
fantry, war with Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of William Bartlett, late of Company D, Fourth Regi- 
„ment Obio Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $18 per month. 

The name of Emma R. Payne, widow of Robert N. Payne, late of 
Troop G, Nineteenth Regiment Kansas Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of George Euiff, late of Company M, Sixth Regiment, 
and Company M, Eighteenth Regiment, United States Infantry, Regu- 
lar Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, 

The name of Andrew Hammond, dependent father of William A. 
Hammond, late of Seventeenth Battery United States Field Artillery, 
Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Frank Miller, late of United States Navy, Regular 
Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Jessie Clemens, widow of Maxwell Clemens, late of the 
United States Navy, Philippine insurrection, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Jane Kerr, widow of James Kerr, late of Company D, 
Eleventh Regiment United States Infantry, Mexican war, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Edward Willson, late of Company F, Sixteenth Negi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of William V. Schwoyer, late of Company M, Nineteenth 
Régiment United States Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Katie O'Rourke, widow of James O'Rourke, late of the 
United States Marine Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Simeon B. Card, late of the United States Marine 
Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month, 

The name of Carrie Estella Robinson, former widow of Alvin W. 
Collier, lite of Troop H, Sixth Regiment United States Cavalry, 
Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William C. Blevins, late of Company C, Texas Frontier 
Battalion, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Henry G. Jones, late of Company E, Twenty-first 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $15 per month. 

The name of Susanna Vernon, foster mother of James B. Heacock, 
late of Company K, Eighth Regiment Ohio Infantry, war with Spain, 
nnd pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Richard C. James. late of Company D, First Regiment 
Nebraska Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $80 per month in leu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Esther Schwab, widow of Edwin Schwab, late of Com- 
pany G, Twelfth Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiviog, 

The name of Harry Brown, late of Company H, First Regiment 
Wyoming Infantty, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. . 

The name of John II. Crim, late of Company F, Nineteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now recely- 
Ing. 

The name of Thomas A. Brassfield, late of Thomas C. Galloway's 
company, Idaho Volunteers, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Hannah J. Clark, widow of William H. Clark, late of 
Company E, Fifth Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of James M. Allen, late of Company M, Twelfth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $6 per month. 

The name of Lillard Collins, late of Company M, Second Regiment 
Tennessee Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month, 
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The name of Sophia Rasenbranck, widow of Henry Rasenbranck, late 
of Company F, Thirty-first Regiment United States Infantry, Indian 
wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Daniel Castator, late of Troop D, Sixth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Quo-tasch Aquisse, widow of Choor Aquisse, alias 
Cheroquis, late of Company B, Battalion First Regiment Arizona In- 
fantry, Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, 

The name of Christina Stenger, widow of Ferdinand Stenger, late 
of Troop K, Third Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of William E. McElroy, alias Edward W. McElroy, late 
of Company H, First Regiment North Carolina Infantry, war with 
Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $18 per month. 

The name of Mary C. Crowder, widow of Thomas E. Crowder, late 
of Company I, Eighteenth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular 
Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Maria J. Harms, widow of Thomas Harms, late of 
the United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of John W. Payne, late of One hundred and sixty-fifth 
Company United States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $15 per month. 

The name of Isaac Blake, late of Troop I, Ninth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Frederick A. Emery, late of Company K, Twenty-third 
Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The nume of Mattie Jackson, widow of Richard J. Jackson, late of 
Company C, Second Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Leonia Rice, widow of Noah H. Rice, late of Com- 
pany K, First Regiment North Carolina National Guard, border de- 
fense, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, with $2 
per month additional on account of each child of the soldier under 16 
years of age. 

The name of Ellen E. Spiller, former widow of Meredith Spiller, 
late of Company D, Fifth Regiment Louisiana Militia Infantry, Mexi- 
can War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Anton Muller, late of Companies A and D, Twelfth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Herbert E. Poynter, late of the United States sub- 
marine Sz, United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $72 per month in Jieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Atwood P. Latham, late acting hospital steward, Hos- 
pital Corps, United States Army, war with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month. 

The name of Willlam A. Rogers, late of Twenty-second Company 
United States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $6 per month. 

The name of Albert Long, late of Company G, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $18 per month in lleu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Hare Mason, widow of Charles Ficld Mason, 
late brigadier general, Medical Corps, United States Army, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of the compensa- 
tion that she is now receiving. 

The name of Richard Sullivan, late of Battery A, Sixth Regiment 
United States Artillery, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $15 per month. 

The name of Michael Keenan, late of Troop A, Second Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ida J. Witt, widow of Amos F. Hitt, late of Capt. 
Thomas C. Galloway's company, Idaho Volunteers, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Ida L. Von Harten, widow of William H. E. Von 
Harten, late of the United States Navy, war with Spain, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Anna McKenzie, former widow of Griffin Holbrook, 
Jate of Company B, United States Mounted Rifles, Mexican War, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $80 per month. 

The name of Junius Peak, late captain Company B, Frontier Bat- 
talion Texas Rangers, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 
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The name of Richard T. Basye, late of Company J, Nineteenth Regl- 
ment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Herbert W. Morris, late of Company C, Thirty-first 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Benjamin F. Krouse, late of Company C, Third Regi- 
ment Ulinois Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $10 per month. 

The name of Ora Horton Wycth, widow of Marlborough C. Wyeth, 
late major and lieutenant colonel, Medical Corps, United States 
Army, and pay her a pension ut the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now recciving. 

The name of John S. Ormsby, late of Company G, Sixty-fifth Regi- 
ment New York Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in Neu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James N. McNew, late of Company H, Third Regiment 
Tennessee Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William F. Pohl, late of Company M, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Minnesota Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Malinda Crouch, widow of Washington H. Crouch, Jate 
of Company I, Second Regiment Oregon Mounted Volunteers, Indian 
wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Eva J. Miller, widow of Hurley S. Miller, late of the 
One hundred and thirty-second Company, United States Coast Artillery 
Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month, with $2 per month additional for each of the soldier's 
minor children until the age of 16 years is attained. 

The name of Cordelia Green, dependent mother of James J. Green, 
late of Company B, Fifty-cighth Regiment United States Infantry, 
Regular Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, with the proviso that no part of this pension shall be de- 
ducted on account of compensation erroneously granted her. 

The name of Anton Aggermann, late of Troop A, Eighth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Eliza Tobin, dependent mother of Frank T. Carroll, 
late gunner's mate, third class, United States Navy, Regular Estab- 
lishment, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of William J. Webb, late of Company H, Tenth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Emily Jane Mills, widow of Cyrus Mills, late of Com- 
pany F, Twenty-third Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. f 

The name of Zachary T. Anthony, late of Company K, First Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Conrad E. Nelson, late of Fifth Company, United 
States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $8 per month. 

The name of Tena Allard, widow of Silas J. Allard, late of Troop 
B, Sixth Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Willoughby, widow of Thomas Willoughby, 
late of Company E, Third Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian 
wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Stephen H. Lovett, late of Company H, Fifth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Forrest E. Andrews, late of Battery I, Sixth Regiment 
United States Artillery, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Frank G. Lind, late of Troop H, Twelfth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Philippine insurrection, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John C. Ballmann, late of Company K, First Regi- 
ment Ohlo Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of David Tazeler, late of Troop F, Sixth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Francis Shetais, alias Frank Stay, late scout, Renville 
Minnesota Rangers, Indian wars, and pay him a pensjon at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Rupert C. Richards, insane, late of the United States 
Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month during the continuance of his mental incompetency. 
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The name of Susan M. Willlams, widow of George W. Williams, late 
rear admiral, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate 


of $50 per month in lien of that she is now receiving. 
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H.R. 9075. Emily Jane Mills. II. R. 9418. Frank G. Lind, 
II. R. 9092. Zachary T. Anthony, II. R. 9422. John C. Ballmann, 
II. R. 9139. Conrad E. Nelson. II. R. 9449. David Tazeler. 
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During the reading of the bill the following occurred: 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
paragraph read. I want to ask the chairman of this com- 
mittee in charge of this bill just how much longer is tho 
neglect and the injustice which is shown the Spanish-American 
War veterans to continue? Are we to adjourn without action 
on May 15 and let this injustice continue and go over for 
another year? 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is not the plan, I will say to the 
gentleman, of the committee. : 

Mr. BLANTON. Is not that more important than any other 
bill the gentleman may bring in from his committee now—to 
do justice to these Spanish-American War veterans and give 
them proper recognition? 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman understands this day has 
been set aside under the rules for the consideration of omnibus 
pension legislation, 

Mr. BLANTON. I understand that. 

Mr. KNUTSON. There has been no time we could bring in 
H. R. 8182. 

Mr. BLANTON. The road to the front door of the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules is open at all times, and the gentle- 
man surely could get in there if he tried. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I want to say—— 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman used to be the whip of this 
House on the Republican side, and surely he can get up enough 
influence to get to the Rules Committee room. 

Mr, KNUTSON, There has been no necessity to go to the 
Rules Committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. KNUTSON, Oh, yes—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I have heard it rumored around this Cham- 
ber and in the corridors of this Capitol and in the House Office 
Building that it has been arranged for this Congress to adjourn 
without passing what is known as the Knutson bill, which is 
to do justice to the veterans of the Spanish-American War. 

Mr. KNUTSON, I can tell the gentleman that whoever in- 
formed the gentleman to that effect is mistaken. There is 
nothing to it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Can the gentleman promise that before 
adjournment we shall get that bill passed? 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman has every reason to believe 
that we will be able to get it up in the regular order, 

Mr. BLANTON. We are now passing our last supply bill. 
When the Senate gets through with the supply bills we know 
what will happen. Congress will adjourn, and it ought to 
adjourn. If we do not get this Spanish-American War vet- 
erans’ bill into the other Chamber pretty soon, it will not pass 
for another year, and for another year the veterans of the 
Spanish war will suffer injustice. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman is assuming full responsi- 
bility for not having asked the Committee on Rules for a rule. 
I want to say that I resent the way in which the Committee 
on Rules has been bombarded. It is absolutely without blame. 

Mr. BLANTON. When the gentleman lets this Congress ad- 
journ, and we go over for another year, with this injustice 
continued, we will hold the gentleman's committee responsible. 

Mr. KNUTSON. You can hold the chairman of the com- 
mittee responsible. His shoulders are broad. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. I have the floor. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield a 
moment while I make a suggestion on that bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Tes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The Committee on Invalid 
Pensions under the rules of the House has authority to report 
at any time on general pension legislation as well as special 
legislation. The Committee on Pensions does not have that 
privilege; that is, on general legislation. I have not heard of 
any opposition to the bill which has been reported from the 
gentleman's committee dealing with the veterans of the Span- 
ish-American War, and I am wondering if the gentleman from 
Minnesota would not be willing at some time, after conferring 
with the majority leader, as is perfectly proper, to ask unani- 
mous consent that that particular bill have the same privileged 
character as a bill dealing with general legislation reported 
from the Committee on Invalid Pensions. I merely offer that 
as a suggestion, 
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Mr. KNUTSON. May I say to the distinguished minority 
leader that I have not heard of any opposition to this bill from 
those known as either leaders, laymen, or otherwise. I shall 
be glad to take the sentleman's suggestion under advisement 
‘and proceeil as I think the best interests of the legislation 
demand, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think the gentleman could 
get unanimous consent to give it a privileged status. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded, The Clerk 
will resume the reading of the bill. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
paragraph. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska is recog- 
nized, 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, while we are on the subject 
of pensions, I think I have some splendid assistance here this 
morning in the matter of making a speech. I want to read 
in my own time a little speech on the subject under discussion 
here so recently—the Spanish-American War pension bill. It 
is a better speech than 1 could make. It is an eloquent appeal 
to this Congress, 

The man who wrote this little speech regards this Congress 
as the biggest thing in our American world. Listen to my con- 
stituent while he speaks to you. He is commander of Lee 
Forby Camp, No. 1, of United Spanish-American War Veter- 
ans, at Omaha, Nebr., and this is his appeal to this House: 


HEADQUARTERS LEE Forsy CAMP, No. 1, 
DEPARTMENT OF NEBRASKA UNITED SPANISH. WAR VETERANS, 
Omaha, Nebr, March 22, 1926. 
Hon. Engar HOWARD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Rerresenrative: The time of adjournment of the present 
session of Congress is drawing near. Ourselves, as well as our friends 
and a very large block of the general public, are taking notice of the 
inactivity of the present Congress in the way of putting through cer- 
tain bills that are very urgent. Among such bills are the pension 
bill, favorable to disabled Spanish War veterans, thelr widows, and 
dependents. Having been installed as commander of Lee Forby Camp, 
No. 1, United Spanish War Veterans of Omaha, Nebr., January 9, 
last, it has become my sad duty in that short time of two months 
and a halt to take charge of the funerals of three deceased comrades. 
Neither one of these three departed comrades were on the pension 
rollis of the Government at the time of death. One of them was 
paralyzed in one side a long time before his death, and therefore un- 
able to earn his living. The second one passing away was sick the 
grenter part of two years, and bedridden the last two months, with 
no pension, and in extremely meager cirenmstances. The third one 
applicd for State and county assistance and was buried by the ald of 
the Veterans’ Bureau. These are three specific cases in our own city 
of Omaha In the short time of 70 days, and there are hundreds and 
perhaps thousands of similar cases In the entire country that are 
entitled to adequate pensions, and they should have them now— 
not 5, 10, or 20 years from now, as they are dying fast, and they 
should have the assistance while they are with us, and not wait until 
after they are under the sod. Remember, they were all volunteers, 
and they offered their all to the Government at the time the Govern- 
ment accepted their services, We feel certain that the majority of our 
Senators and Congressmen are in harmony with such legislation, as 
they have expressed themselves that way in letters to their constitu- 
ents. Yet, what is the cause of this delay? Are they afraid of 
somebody higher up? permit me to ask, Personally, in the past I 
have been led to believe that the United States Congress was the 
highest power on this continent, and no one could dictate to it what 
to do or what not to do. I am inelined to still believe Congress is 
sublime; and yet, why all this inactivity? May I, as commander of 
Lee Forby Camp, No. 1, in all fairness to the sick and disabled Span- 
ish War yeterans and their widows, ask you as our Representative, 
a Member at this present Congress, to exert all your personal power 
and influence in the way of bringing up this bill, and to get action on 
same before Congress adjourns, so that we will not be left by the 
wayside, a8 we have been twice before when Congress adjourned? 

Thanking you very kindly in advance for going to work and in 
putting this legislation over for us, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
CARL A. ANDERSON, 
Commander Lee Forby Camp, No. 1. 
United Spanish War Veterans. 

[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. X 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman can extend his remarks in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. HOWARD. It is not necessary. 
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105 KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota moyes to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I presume that 
pension legislation is more popular in this House during elec- 
tion years than at any other time. There has been a great deal 
of activity on the outside to secure early consideration of the 
bill known as II. R. 8132, affecting the Spanish-American War 
veterans. Personally I believe there has been too much of it. 
We are rapidly becoming a Government by propaganda and 
coercion, which is a very unhealthy sign. I believe that the 
membership of this House should be permitted to legislate 
dispassionately and without outside pressure. We have alto- 
8 too much pressure from the outside on pending legis- 
ation. 

The a Beman from Texas [Mr. Branton] mentioned the 
Committee on Rules and intimated that the Rules Committee 
Was ugainst this legislation. I want to say that, so far as I 
know, every member of the Committee on Rules is in favor of 
this legislation, 

Mr. BLANTON. 
there? 

Mr. KNUTSON. As soon as I have made my statement I 
shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Just for a question, 

Mr. KNUTSON, Well, I will yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then the gentleman, as I understand it, is 
putting it all off on these poor soldiets who want relief? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Oh, no! 

Mr. BLANTON. If everybody is in favor of it, why not 
pass that bill? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am not in favor of passing the buck. 
The Committee on Rules has not been asked for a rule. There 
has been no indication at any time that any special rule was 
necessary to bring this legislation before the House.“ 

I want to say to my friend from Texas, who appears to be 
so much interested in this legislation—and I commend him 
for it. I presume he has a good many Spanish-American War 
veterans in his district? 

Mr. BLANTON. No more than the gentleman has. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I do not know how many I haye. 
count on any particular group as a political asset. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman seems to be the only Mem- 
ber of the House who does not know that this bill has been 
sidetracked. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I want to say to the gentleman that this 
bill has not been sidetracked. This bill has received the same 
consideration that all other legislation has received, and it is 
going to be taken up in its regular order. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. The gentleman does not blame the veterans 
of the Spanish-American War ; 

Mr. KNUTSON. Not at all. 

Mr. LAZARO. For bringing pressure to bear upon Congress 
to pass a bill which they are entitled to have passed? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Well, let me say this to the gentleman 
from Louisiana, that no matter what sum we vote as a pen- 
sion we would still be asked for more. Twice that I know of 
we haye been assured that if we passed certain pension legis- 
lation no more would me asked for, but now they are getting 
ready to ask for more. You can neyer satisfy a large number. 
No matter what you give them in the way of pension legis- 
lation they would still come before Congress and ask for more. 
We have got to consider the Public Treasury; we have got 
to consider the taxpayers in this matter, because this money 
does not come out of our individual pockets. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. If I understand the gentleman 
correctly, it is known that there is really no opposition te the 
proposed legislation for the Spanish-American War veterans, 

Mr. KNUTSON. None whatever. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. In order to test that out, Mr. 
Spenker, I ask unanimous consent that it may be a privileged 
bill. 

Mr. BEGG. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I thought somebody would object. 
I wanted to see whether there is any opposition. 

Mr., BEGG. We are not going to disorganize everything in 
that way. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I want to see whether there is 
any opposition, and I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
given a privileged status, 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 


I never 
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Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I refuse to yield any further. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I presume, and 1 think it is a correct presumption, that 
the gentleman from Minnesota who has just addressed you 
anticipated the impatience not only of these neglected Spanish- 
American War yeterans but the impatience of their representa- 
tives in Congress, and, therefore, that what he has just said 
was the mature and deliberate declaration of his party after 
cousulting with the administration leaders. Those of us who 
kuow how cool, calm, and deliberate the gentleman is, and his 
long experience in the House, know that he would not dare to 
be frank with the House without having consulted the Republi- 
cau steering committee, who have a way of disciplining their 
lieutenants upon that side of the House if they happen to 
presume to speak without authority. So what is the message 
that is brought this morning, not alone to these Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veterans but to their friends upon the floor of the 
House? It is one of impatience; that they will never be satis- 
fied; that we do not like the method these veterans have 
adopted of petitioning the Congress of the United States for 
a redress of what they think are their neglected rights. But, 
gentlemen, that impatience with the exercise of the constitu- 
tional powers of the individual citizen, as expressed by this 
lender on pension legislation and representing our Republican 
friends, is but typical of the spirit of this whole administra- 
tion and the present-day Republican Party. They are imbued 
with the old idea that the Hamiltonians had, and that is the 
only philosophy they know, that popular government is really 
a failure; that the people are incapable of governing them- 
selves; that the Constitution of the United States, after all, 
Was not such a sacred thing; and that there should be a 
chosen class to rule this Nation. And when the submerged 
class, those who are not among the elect, dare to express a 
hope and petition those in authority for anything, why, they 
treat them as if they were dogs that are hungry, and say, 
* Begone, ye curs; do not annoy us; we have got something 
else more important to attend to.” 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr, KING. The gentleman is not now describing the rank 
and file of the Republican Party? [Applause.] 

Mr. WINGO, No, Just those leaders who dominate and con- 
trol all our actions. And that is another tragedy that I hate 
to see, I should not be candid if I did not say that upon that 
side of the House are many men who are very much depressed, 
and the iron collar of the Republican steering committee that 
is now around their necks is very galling to them, but this 
shrewd group that is now in control of your party deliberately 
disciplines those who dare to speak their innermost thoughts 
or dissent from the opinion of the rulers of the Republican 
Party. They chain them all together like a bunch of convicts, 
and if any dare get out of step with the leaders they treat 
them like the warden of a penitentiary would treat a convict 
who happened to get ont of line. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. : 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
three words. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me 
so that we may close debate on this bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that all debate on this 
bill and all amendments thereto close in three minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man withhold that a moment and yield to me for a question? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I want five minutes myself. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman realizes we are really break- 
ing in on an appropriation bill and discussing a bill that is 
not before the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The matter we are dis- 
cussing is the Spanish-American War veterans’ pension bill, 
and I just want to ask the gentleman if he can say anything 
about that bill. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman heard my statement the other 
day when the same question was asked me in regard to the 
bill. 

Mr.. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman from Tennessee 
was not present, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
wants five minutes, and I therefore ask that all debate on this 
bill and all amendments thereto close in five minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this bill and all amend- 
ments thereto close in five minutes, 
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Mr. BANKHEAD, On the bill, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. On the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, I was 
surprised to hear my distinguished colleague from Minnesota 
indicate that he would deny the right of a citizen of this Re- 
public to petition his Government for the passage of legisla- 
tion. I am deeply grieved, especially inasmuch as this intima- 
tion was brought out with respect to legislation having for 
its purpose the granting of increased pensions to the disabled 
99 of one of the Nation's wars—the Spanish-American 

ar. 

We are told in one breath there is no opposition to the 
legislation, and yet we can not get the legislation out so that 
the membership of the House may have an opportunity to vote 
upon it. If there is no opposition, it will not take long to dis- 
pose of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. In a moment. This is not the only vet- 
erans’ relief legislation which is slow in coming before the 
House for a vote. We have a bill reported out by the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation to amend the World 
War veterans’ act and to grant increased benefits to disabled 
veterans of the World War. In the last two sessions of Con- 
gress legislation having for its purpose the granting of in- 
creased benefits to the disabled veterans of the World War was 
brought before the House in the closing days of the session 
under suspension of the rules without opportunity of amend- 
ment and debate under the five-minute rule. This World War 
veterans' legislation is very important. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to ask the gentle- 
man to confine himself to the bill. I make the point of order 
that the gentleman must confine himself to the omnibus pen- 
sion bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin will pro- 
ceed in order, 

Mr. SCHAFER. I will state that it seems to me 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. In just a moment. They now want to 
confine all remarks to the bill. Therefore I think that in the 
consideration of all other legislation we should see that the 
remarks are confined to the bill under consideration in accord- 
ance with the rules of the House. At this time it seems rather 
peculiar and strange that on this particular legislation it is so 
absolutely necessary to adhere to the rules, but I will adhere 
to the rules upon the request of the distinguished leader of 
the Republican side. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The gentleman stated a moment 
ago that this bill should be reported out. I assume the gentle- 
man is aware that the Pensions Committee some weeks ago 
reported out the Spanish-American War veterans’ bill, so it 
is not the fault of the committee in not reporting the bill. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I so understand, but think that the House 
should haye an opportunity to vote on the legislation granting 
increased benefits to the disabled veterans of all the Nation's 
wars at an early date. 

However, in view of the fact that the distinguished leader 
of the majority party desires that I comply strictly with the 
rules of the House, which request was not made of the pre- 
ceding speakers and which request is not made here every 
day, I will close. I sincerely hope that, notwithstanding the 
apparent actions of unseen forces, that in the near future the 
House may have an opportunity to consider legislation grant- 
ing increased benefits to the disabled veterans of all of our Na- 
tion’s wars. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. 

Mr. BRYNS. Perhaps the gentleman a week or two ago saw 
a statement in the Washington papers purporting to give an 
interview with the majority leader, the gentleman from Con- 
necticut, after a conference the gentleman is said to have had 
at the White House, in which the gentleman undertook to 
designate certain legislation which in all probability would not 
be considered at this session, and in which he said, in effect, 
that no general pension legislation would be considered, par- 
ticularly legislation relating to the Spanish-American War vet- 
eruns. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. Perhaps that is one reason why no request for 
the consideration of this legislation has ever been made. 

Mr. SCHAIER. I saw that statement and I also saw in the 
papers yesterday that the chairman of the Pensions Committee 
had visited the President. 

The SPHAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 
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Mr. TILSON. The gentleman from Connecticut spoke later 
on the floor here on that subject, directly in contradiction of 
what the gentleman has just said. 

Mr. BYRNS. But the gentleman did give that interview. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that all time for debate has been exhausted. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Spenker, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, a parliameutary inquiry. 

The SPBAKER. A few moments ago, by unanimous consent, 
debate on this bill was limited to five minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I rose to make a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. Is it even out of order to refer to the Spanish 
War veterans’ bill. I notice my friend, the great Republican 
leader from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM], made a point of order 
when the gentleman was asked a question about it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. My point of order was that all time for 
debate had expired. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Knutson, 2 motion to reconsider the vote 
by wtiich the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BURTON, from the Committee on Rules, by direction of 
that committee, presented the following privileged report, which 
wus read, referred to the House Calendar, aud ordered printed: 


The Committee on Rules, to which was referred House Resolution 
189, regarding procedure in relation to the independent offices appro- 
priation bill, submits a privileged report on said resolution, with the 
recommendation that the same be agreed to. 


INTERNATIONAT. ROADS EXPOSITION (S. DOC. NO. 88) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with accompanying documents, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State con- 
cerning a request by the Department of Agriculture that legis- 
lation be obtained from Congress authorizing an appropriation 
of $13,500 for participation by the United States in an Inter- 
national Road Exposition to be held in Milan, Italy, during 
September, 1926, in accordance with a budget incorporated in 
the report. 

In view of the opinion of the Acting Secretary of Agriculture 
that it is highly desirable that this country should participate 
in the exposition, I ask of Congress the enactment of the legis- 
lation requested. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, March 26, 1926. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
bill of the foliowing title: 

H. R.3925. An act to amend an act entitled “Au act to 
enable the people of New Mexico to form a constitution and 
State government and be admitted into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States, 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 9007) granting the 
consent of Congress to Harry E. Bovay to construct, maintain, 
and operate bridges across the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers at 
Cairo, III., disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had 
agreed to the conference asked by the House on the disa- 
greeing yotes of the two Houses thereon, and had ordered 
that Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. Couzens, Mr. BINGHAM, 
Mr. FLETCHER, und Mr. SHEPPARD as the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
bills of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representutives was requested: 

S. 68. An act authorizing Dominic I. Murphy, consul general 
of the United Stutes of America, to accept a silver fruit bowl 
presented to him by the British Government; 

S. 952. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
deliver to the State of Georgia the silver service presented to 
the United States for the battleship Georgia; 

S. 1223. An act for the relief of J. L. Flynn; 
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S. 1224. An act for the relief of John P. McLaughlin; and 
S. 1809. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Wabash River at the city of Vincennes, 
Knox County, Ind. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that the committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bill of the following title, when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

II. R. 8598. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
police jury of Morehouse Parish, La., or the State Highway 
Commission of Louisiana, to construct a bridge across the 
Bayou Bartholomew at or near Point Pieasant, in Morehouse 
Parish. 

THE LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 10425, the legislative appropriation Dill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. HAWLEY 
in the chair. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I was very deeply im- 
pressed with that part of the speech which the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. W. T. Firzceratp] delivered in this House on Wed- 
nesday last, the 24th instant, wherein he referred to the fact 
that away back in 1886 he had been a teacher and had adyo- 
cated and put into practice the teaching of the ill effects of 
excessive alcohol on the human system. 

I bave always contended, and still contend, that had our 
prohibition friends continued the practice of teaching and 
educating the people as to the ill effects of excessive alcoholic 
drinking they would have accomplished far more than has been 
accomplished by the adoption of the eighteenth amendment 
and the enactment of the Volstead law [Applause.] 

In my speech delivered in this House on the 22d of Decem- 
ber, 1914, upon the proposed resolution for the amendment to 
the Constitution us introduced by the gentleman from en 
Mr. Hobson, I had to say as follows: 


Shall we so far forget the past as to approve an amendment which 
in its powers and inquisitorial nature is a close parallel to the force 
bill? 

Thousands of Federal employees would be necessary for its enforce- 
ment, expense unlimited, and trouble and annoyance untold. 

1 prefer to leave its solution to the people of the States and of 
those localities which desire it. Let good men, above reproach, who 
have the confidence of the community, be intrusted with the execution 
of the liquor laws, and with public sentiment back of them upholding 
and aiding in the work we will get the best results, In my judgment 
this is the only way to deul effectively with this important question. 

You can never enforce a law of this character unless you have public 
sentiment behind it. You can never legisinte people good. They must 
be trained and educated so. It has been demonstrated time and again 
that you seldom convict a man before a jury of 12 of his peers if 
the law under which he is indicted is in conflict with the public senti- 
ment of his community. * * * 

* * > Congress has already extended its jurisdiction into many 
fields and taken under its wing many powers not formerly exercised, 
and there are those to-day who believe our Government is already 
becoming too centralized. 

Shall we centralize still further by the passage of an amendment 
enlarging the powers of the National Government to an extent never 
dreamed by the framers of our Constitution and thereby render useless 
the great victory won by those who believed in State rights and de- 
manded protection for such rights in the Constitution itself? 

We can not afford to abandon our solemn obligation to preserve 
local self-government and all the rights and cherished privileges which 
the people reserved for themselves when they entered into contractual 
relations in the beginning of our Government when we ordained and 
established the Federal Coustitution. We have heard a great deal of 
talk about the-Initiative and referendum in order to bring popular 
government closer to the people, and now we are asked to adopt a 
proposition which would take from the people one of their strongest 
local powers. 

No one can gainsay but that the teaching and education of 
the people was doing a tremendous lot of good for the cause of 
temperance. Great railroad companies, like the Pennsylvania, 
the Baltimore & Ohio, the New York Central, and other lines, 
had adopted the rule that their employees must not imbibe 
excessively in alcoholic drinks. Business interests in general 
were following the same lines, and the people as a whole were 
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realizing, through oduention, that their interests and the inter- 
ests of the Nation lay in the line of temperance and toleration. 

When we realize the vast sums of money appropriated by 
the National Goyernment for the enforcement of the Volstead 
Act and the cighteenth amendment we are really astounded. 
I hold in my hand the figures which I have obtained from the 
appropriation bills passed by this House, to wit: 
1926-27 appropriation for Coast Guard $24,213,140, of 

which amount there was included for prohſbitlon 
Treasury Department for enforcement of prohibition- 


Department of Justice, perena to Mr. Harris, one-third 
ot the total appropriation used for prohibition 


$14, 560, 911 
10, 635, 685 


8, 000, 000 
83, 195, 690 


Mr. CULLEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. CULLEN. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
thirty-three million? 

Mr, LINTHICUM. ‘Thirty-three million one hundred and 
ninety-five thousand six hundred and ninety-six for enforce- 
ment, of which $14,560,011 is included in the appropriation for 
the Coast Guard. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA, 
the new vessels? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I am about to take that up. 
Investment for prohibition enforcement: 

1925-26 appropriation for new vessels and repairs 
ee TR OLY por ee a a ee ey ae 
1026-27 additional for repairs and sbips - 3, 900, 000 
Taken over from the Navy 25 torpedo boats which 
cost the Government $1,500,000 enen 37, 500, 000 


53, 594, 900 


> 

Suppose we add to this the cost of the patrol of our bound- 
aries to prevent the importation or entrance of liquor, the 
amount of money which States who are cooperating in the 
enforcement are expending, and a vast number of other inci- 
dental expenses necessary thereto, then try to calculate what 
it is costing the citizens of the United States. 

We must remember that the National Government does not 
acquire its money through any magic power embraced in the 
Constitution, nor by the engraver and printing press, which 
turn out the various Federal notes, nor in any other imaginary 
way, but through the taxation of the people, and every dollar 
taken from the people through taxation, whether by income 
taxes, the tariff taxes, or otherwise, renders them less able 
to financially care for themselves. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I will. 

Mr. LOWREY. Would the gentleman take the same position 
with reference to the narcotic law—that we ought to have that 
attended to entirely by education? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I think that is an entirely separate 
matter, back of which are both education and public sentiment. 
I think that should be largely augmented through international 
action as conducted by my colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Porter]. There is only a very, very small percentage of the 
population that uses narcotics. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, And, besides, the force of public opinion 
of the whole world is against the use of narcotics, 

Mr. LOWREY. If you give prohibition a fair chance, we 
will turn the force of public opinion against the use of liquor. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I have no desire to place my opposition 
to the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act upon any 
financial costs, but I do desire to bring to the attention of this 
committee the fact that had these vast appropriations been 
expended in the education of our people for the elimination 
of excessive alcoholic stimulation we would have been far 
better off to-day in the line of temperance. When we realize 
the number of arrests, the increased consumption of dan- 
gerous liquors, the deaths occurring from poisonous aleohol, 
we can not but behold that instead of doing us good the Vol- 
stead Act is responsible for many evils which beset us on all 
sides. 

I am told that of the 175 Coast Guard men employed at the 
Narragansett service, 75 of them are under arrest. Two entire 
crews of the Coast Guard have gone oyer to the enemy, among 
them an officer of distinguished ability. From Cincinnati it 
is said that a great Pullman train carrying 40 policemen and 
20 prohibition officers left for the Atlanta prison. The great 
service known as the Coast Guard Service, a combination of 
the Revenue Cutter and the Coast Guard of former years, 
has been so injured through the efforts to enforce the Volstead 
Act that no longer is it an honor to be a member thereof. Our 
United States district courts are so busy with the trials of 
prohibition cases that the court has scarcely any time for other 
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Has the gentleman included the cost of 


$19, 194, 900 
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work. They are being largely reduced fo criminal courts or 
police courts for the trial of such cases. The judges are so 
overworked that it is necessary for us to provide additional 
judges that the commercial and business interests of our coun- 
try may have their day in court. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, it is easy to criticize, and that there 
should be some constructive program outlined. In answer to 
that criticism I wish to say that it appears to me that the best 
method for the control of the liquor question of our land would 
be by some such method as that adopted by the Province of 
Quebec in Canada, where one can secure liquor from the Gov- 
ernment dispensaries, If we once remove the hazard and 
sporting feature from the liquor question, I verily believe the 
hip-pocket flask will soon disappear from the young bloods of 
our country, that the moral condition of the land will be 
greatly improved, and that we shall no longer have the rum 
runners at our ocean front, the stills on our mountain sides 
and in the basements, garages, and barns of the country; that 
no longer will the bootleggers be removing or partially remov- 
ing the poison from some 40,000,000 gallons of alcohol released 
by the Government supposedly for industrial purposes. We 
Members of this House who are discussing this question and 
pleading for reliéf and are endeavoring to find its solution 
are just as patriotic, home-loying, and moral as those who 
advocate the enforcement. [Applause.] The enforcement offi- 
cials cry out for peace, peace, when there is no peace. Let us 
try to unitedly find some definite way in which to solve this 
question, which otherwise is destined to become a most serious 
political issue. Certainly the present situation is deplorable. 
Some remedy must be found. [Applause.] 

From the experience of our country pending the restriction 
years of 1918-19 and from the experience of the Canadian 
Provinces, as I have mentioned that of the Province of Que- 
bec, it would seem that a greater degree of temperance can be 
obtained by a wise restrictive law which will command the 
respect of the people and procure their sentiment for its en- 
forcement. As has been well said, it would have the individual 
advantage of eliminating almost entirely the scandalous cor- 
ruption and bribery of public officials, would stop the growth 
of bootlegging millionaire class, check disrespect for the law, 
and would, in addition, produce a handsome national revenue. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the great arguments advanced for pro- 
hibition was the fact that this was a motor age, that whisky 
and gasoline would not mix, and it was absolutely necessary 
to have prohibition, and yet we find that while the arrests in 
the great city of New York from 1916 to 1919, the latter being 
the year in which the Volstead Act went into effect, there were 
but 161 arrests of drunken chauffeurs, while in 1920 it arose 
to 334, and in 1924 to 944—an increase of 484 per cent. In 
Milwaukee, where was manufactured the beer that made Mil- 
waukee famous, there were but 10 in 1918, 11 in 1919, and by 
1924 it had reached 292, or 2,554 per cent. 

In our National Capital, Washington, there were but 53 
arrests for drunken driving in 1918, which increased in 1924 to 
616—an increase of 1,062 per cent. Atlanta, Ga., the home of 
our colleague Mr. Ursmaw, increased from 1919 to 1924, 500 
per cent. Minneapolis, Minn., increased 916 per cent, and so it 
is all along the line. Some will say, however, that automobiles 
have increased in number to a vast extent; that is quite true. 
The increase from 1919, when the amendment went into effect, 
to 1924 was 132 per cent; whereas the average increase in 
drunken chauffeurs was 354 per cent. 

Then, again, take the question of drunken children: I am 
only informed as to Washington, D. C., but I presume the same 
situation prevails throughout the country. Arrests for chil- 
dren under 22 years old averaged 44 a year from 1914 to 1917. 
In 1918 it arose to 73, whereas in 1924 it had reached 282—an 
increase of 540 per cent. ‘Take the arrests for drunkenness in 
the whole land, which increased from 258,974 in 1920 to 
565,026 in 1924. Let us observe the commitments to the Fed- 
eral penitentiaries from June 30, 1919, to June 20, 1925, which 
we find to be 13,595 in 1919, which arose in 1925 to 22,292, or 
64 per cent, so that the Federal penitentiaries are now over- 
crowded—two prisoners and sometimes three in a cell formerly 
occupied by one—and from an article I read recently it would 
appear that several months ago Leavenworth prison bad guests 
sleeping in the corridors. I received last Christmas a menu 
card of the Christmas dinner, of which the warden and his 
guests might well feel proud. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to acknowledge that I am indebted for 
these figures to the Association Against Prohibition Amend- 
ment, who have used every honorable means to procure facts 
as to the workings of the Volstead Act. I think the figures 
clearly demonstrate that it is high time that not alone should 
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those opposed to the prohibition amendment and the Volstead 
Act but those also in favor of it should become active in some 
method by which this most serious moral question can be 
solved. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. NELSON]. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, I ask you to consider with me the problem of the 
‘farm, n matter of vital interest to all. In this connection I 
quote from the story of Pharach's dream: 

And behold, there came up out of the river seven well favoured kine, 
and fatfleshed; and they fed in a meadow. And behold, seven other 
kine came up after them out of the river, fll favoured and leanfleshed, 
and stood by the other kine upon the brink of the river. And the ill 
favoured and leanfleshed kine did eat up the seven well favoured and 
fat kine. So Pharaoh awoke. 


Such was the prophecy of seven years of plenty, these to be 

, followed by seven years of famine. 
Six years ago, in discussing this question, I made mention of 
the same passages of Scripture, but dwelt upon the first of the 
three yerses, which I have quoted. Times und been good. 
Never before had agriculture enjoyed such“ prosperity. Never 
had the purchasing power of the farmer's dollar been as great. 
There had been established also under the Wilson administra- 
tion a new record in the passage of constructive legislation. 
This included the Federal farm loan act, under which American 
farmers have borrowed, at low interest rates and on the easy 
payment plan, more than $2,600,000,000; the Federnl reserve 
act, without which the financial structure of this country might 
have been shaken to its foundation; the agricultural extension 
or Smith-Lever Act; the act creating the Bureau of Markets; 
the Federal aid road act, and others. 

A new hope had come into the heart of the husbandman, who, 
despite drought or deluge, has never failed to do his duty; 
never failed to plow, to plant, and to harvest in order that the 
world might not go hungry. Truly it was the fulfillment of 
such a vibion as Pharaoh had seen: 

And behold, there came up out of the river seven well favoured kine, 
and fatficshed; and they fed in a meadow. 


Happy would it be were this the end of the story, but not so. 
It is recorded: 


And behold, seven other kine came up after them out of the river, 
ill favoured and leanfleshed, and stood by the other kine upon the brink 
of the river. 


This account of the vision, when considered in connection 
with that which follows, strikingly describes the fate of the 
American farmer since 1920, for we are told— 


And the III favoured and leanfieshed kine did eat up the seven well 
favoured and fat kine. 


Still there are some who, remembering the farm prosperity 
of the past, dislike to confess that it is no more. Although the 
barren trail marking farm failures since the election of Presi- 
dent Harding is plain as the first furrow the plowman turns in 
the new field, the presence of prosperity is proclaimed. 

If the farmer is prosperous, if for him since 1920 there have 
been no years of “ill-favored and lean kine,” then any argu- 
ment that he has not been justly dealt with falls of its own 
weight, and the political party that has been in complete con- 
trol should be commended rather than condemned. On the 
other hand, if the farmer has suffered hardships while others 
haye prospered, the party in power can not escape responsi- 
bility. 

At the opening of the Sixty-eighth Congress in December, 
1923, President Coolidge, in discussing agriculture, said: 

Aided by the sound principles adopted by the Government, the busi- 
ness of the country his had an extraordinary revival. 


In the same address the President asserted: 


The present tariff law has accomplished its two main objects. It 
has secured an abundant revenue and has been productive of an 
abounding prosperity. 


Again, when the present Congress convened, President Cool- 
idge told Congress, and, of course, the country: 

There is every reason to suppose that a new era in agricultural 
prosperity lies just before us which will probably be unprecedented. 


So often since 1920 has the American farmer been assured 
that prosperity is “just around the corner” that the stale 
suggestion now causes him to visualize the man who, on 
April 1, reaches for a fat pocketbook to which, unknown to him, 
is attached. n string, the other end held by a mischievous lad 
just around the corner. 
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While prosperity has been proclaimed by politicians and 
published in newspapers, every farmer is a Missourian to the 
extent that he insists upon “being shown.” He will believe 
when the cashier of the little bank from which he has been a 
big borrower returns the last of his notes. He wants assur- 
ances that will pass current over the bank counter. He is 
tired of working to get out of the hole, while down in Florida 
representatives of the leisure class are playing golf and trying 
to get into the hole. 

During 1925 favored big business enterprises enjoyed a fat 
year, if not, in fact, the fattest of their fat years. In New 
York 20 trust firms earned $51,733,000, the year’s ratio being 
31.8 per cent on capital. The protits of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, whose president characterized 1925 as “one of 
the most remarkable years in the history of the steel industry,” 
exceeded $25,000,000, while $165,538,464.67 represents balance 
of earnings for the United States Steel Corporation. ‘The 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. enjoyed a net income of 
$107,405,000. The producer of a well-known fabric reports net 
profits of $58,389,000 in three years. Standard On dividends 
for 1925 were $153,506,000, this constituting a new record. Net 
earnings of the railroads were $1,137,000,000, or almost one 
hundred millions a month, 


The prosperous year of 1925— 


Says the New York Times— 


brought an appreciation of $4,907,270,138 in open-market value to the 
shares listed ou the New York Stock Exchange, 


In other words, there was in that one city in one year a stock- 
market gain exceeding one-third the value of all the livestock 
on all the farms of the Unitec States. A characteristie hend- 
ing over a financial column is “The great bull market of 1925,” 
Not Shorthorn or Hereford bulls, mind you. 

At the end of the yenr 48 New York City banks had deposits 
of more than $50,000,000 each. A financial review estimates 
the total of capital flotations at $6,000,000,000 for the year, and 
we are told that the flow of American capital into foreign and 
domestic investments reached unprecedented proportions, 

That those who make easy chairs, as well as those who sit in 
such, fared well in 1925 is shown by a New Eugland dispatch, 
in which it is stated that a certain chair mauufacturing com- 
pany had declared a 650 per cent stock dividend. 

Svidences of wealth among the favored rich are indicated 
even in the “ Lost and found” columns of New York papers, as: 


One bundred dollars reward for return of platinum bowknot brooch 
contuining small diamonds and sapphires. One thousand five hundred 
dollars reward for return of platinum bracelet containing nine large 
star-cut diamonds and numerous small diamonds. One hundred and 
fifty dollars reward for return of bar pin containing 6 emeralds, 7 largo 
and 12 small diamonds. One hundred dollars reward for return of 
platinum diamond and emerald bowkuot brooch. 


Imagine, if you can, such notices appearing in a western farm 
paper or local weekly, the columns of which are crowded with 
notices of sheriff's and trustee's sales. 

There is no doubt as to the great prosperity enjoyed by big 
business, but how has the farmer fared since 1920? Are there 
still fat-fleshed kine in the meadow, or have they been eaten 
up by the lean-fleshed kine? 

At the opening of the 1926 Missourl Farmers’ Week, Dean 
F. B. Mumford, of the Missouri College of Agriculture, re- 
ferred to five years of unparalleled prosperity in business as 
compared with five years of unparalleled hard times in farm- 
ing. He called attention to the fact that from 1920 to 1924 
farm-mortgage indebtedness in Missourl increased from 29 per 
cent to 40 per cent of the total farm valuation; that farm 
vulues decreased a billion dollars; and that the Overhead in- 
terest charge on farms is now more than double the charge 
before the war, while there has been an increase of 600 per 
cent In number of bankrupt farmers. 

Depreciation in value of farm lands and buildings in the 
eight counties constituting the eighth congressional district of 
Missouri, which I have the honor to represent, is typical. In 
the five years, from 1920 to 1925, values of farm land and build- 
ings fell as follows: Boone County, from $40,313,628 to $23,- 
406,166; Camden, from $6,786,940 to $5,572,585; Cole, from 
$15,120,087 to $12,039,156; Cooper, from $39,763,538 to 822,722, 
753; Miller, from $13,254,547 to $7,762,725; Moniteau, from 
$21,582,452 to $18,621,620; Morgan, from $16,064,847 to $10,- 
265,288; and Osage, from $14,355,800 to $9,463,670. So in this 
one district in five years of “lenn kine,” on land and buildings 
alone, there has been a loss of $62,337,276. 

+ William Hirth, moving spirit in the Missouri Farmers’ Asso- 
dation; in speaking before the great farm conference held in 


Des Moines, said; 
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Ever since the nertcultural depression set in, following the World 
War, there have been certain eminent gentlemen in Washington and 
elsewhere who have assured tlie country that the situation would. work 
out its own solution if the farmer would only be patient; that this 
depression merely reflects the inexorable law of supply and demand; 
and that we are therefore as powerless against it as we are to stop the 
rising and setting of the sun, And a greater or more bascless sophistry 
was never foisted upon the public. 

The reason why agriculture is tottering on the brink of ruin is 
because industry is fighting its battles from behind the highest tariff 
Wall ever erected in the listory of the Nation, and involved in the 
tribute of the turiff are the existing generous wage scales of organized 
labor, the highest in the world. On the one hand, the 40,000,000 
people who live upon the farm are compelled to absorb their full 
share of the Fordney-McCumber tariff and the high wage scales of 
labor us these factors express themselves in merchandise values, while 
on the other hand they are compelled to face world competition on 
such surplus commodities ss wheat, pork, beef, and cotton. Those who 
say that this sitnatlon will “work out its own solution” are either 
hopelessly ignorant of the facts, or, what is more likely, they are 
deliberately trying to deceive. 


I have quoted from two Missouri farm leaders. There are 
many who are qualified to speak. G. W. Plumb, a State field 
man for the Missouri Farmers’ Association, writes: 

The cost of production to the farmer is practically as high as it 
was during the World War—8245 for an 8-foot binder, $75 for a 
mowing machine, $125 for a wheat drill. An average team of horses 
would not sell at a forced sale for money enough to buy a new set 
of harness. 


The president of the Federal Land Bank, St. Louis, said, in 
January: 

Of the last 100 applications from Missouri farmers for loans on 
their farms 47 had to be rejected because the productive power of the 
farm was not sufficient to warrant the farm loan and also because 
farms already were too heavily mortgaged. In many instances farmers 
had been unable to pay their taxes the last three or four years. 


At the same time Dr, Arthur W. Nelson, extensive Missouri 
farmer, testified that in his travels over the State he had ob- 
served that the farmers were in a miserable condition. 


The buildings— 


Suid he— 


are in a state of deterioration. The machinery is badly run down and 
the land is losing its value, while the taxes are going higher. 


The president of the Missouri Farmers’ Association, in speak- 
ing before a Missouri farmers’ week gathering, declured: 

Formers are not only facing a crisis but they are in a most critical 
state. Hundreds and thousands of farmers would be better off finan- 
clally to-day if they had ceased operations five years ago and permitted 
their land to remain idle. Hundreds of farms are being sold under deeds 
of trust, while others are taking advantage of the bankruptcy act. 


The president of the Kansas Wheat Growers’ Association re- 
ports: 

Kansas has been forced to produce wheat at a loss in the last five 
years. Many of the farmers come to the association's office for loans 
on farms that are alrendy mortgaged to the limit. 


Then, there are the United States census figures, released 
March 10, 1926. These further reveal what has happened“ out 
there in Kansas,“ where from 1920 to 1925 the value of farm 
land and buildings dropped from $424,469,454 to $333,575,725, 
while during the same period the farm-mortgage debt increased 
from $109,914,464 to $130,431,381. 

A report of farm conditions in the Northwest is as illuminat- 
ing as depressing. Here bankruptcy of farmers in the past few 
years has been six times the pre-war maximum, while farm 
values are but 60% per cent of 1920. The great increase of 
bankruptcy among farmers in the four States is shown in the 
table here inserted: 

Bankruptcy among farmers 
[Cases concluded in fiscal years ending June 30] 


Minne- | North South 
sota Dakota Dakota 
60 
2B 


— — | 67 30 9 166 
4l 1l 9 89 

29 5 19 20 122 

32 92 38 187 

2 105 42 55 Bl 

16 lil 71 zi 

19 90 16 8t 206 

59 60. 50 90 259 

49 61 17 38 165 

16 37 52 Ji 

es 42 50 18 63 173 
1621————' b 0 a 83 256 
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Bankruptcy among farmers—Continued 
[Cases concluded in fiscal years ending June 30] 
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Minne- | North South 
sota | Dakota | Dakota | Montana) 4 States 
189 237 38 215 679 
291 615 148 366 1,420 
430 7 236 551 1, 999 
369 629 852 460 1,810 


Referring to bank failures in Missouri, the Missouri Farm 
Bureau News, of January 15, said: 


Strange though it may seem, the majority of the failures did not 
occur in the two or three years immediately following the war. As 
a matter of fact, for the first four years the failures ran from 2 to 
11 per year. In 1922 the total for the year jumped to 15, 1923 saw 
28 failures, 1924 had 44, and the first cight months of 1925 witnessed 
31 failures, 


Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. For the information of the 
committee, would it not be wise to quote the authority for 
those extraordinary figures? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. These figures can be verifed by 
the banking department of the State of Missouri. I wish also 
just here to call attention to some other figures, perhaps more 
illuminating, of general interest. 

It might be added that Missouri bank failures for the year 
totaled 44, and that for 1926 they have averaged 1 each week. 
Most of the bank failures, not only in Missouri but throughout 
the. country, were due to “frozen assets,“ a term which will 
long be associated with the present administration, just as was 
“ normalcy " with that of President Harding. 

The Comptroller of the Currency, under date of January 12, 
1926, in response to a request, supplied figures as to bank fail- 
ures in the United States for the years 1916 to 1925, inclusive. 
These are here inserted: 


Bank failures in the United States, fiscal year ended June 30 
{Amounts in thousands of dollars] 


Total State and private 
institutions 


National banks 
Year ended June 30— 


223, 188 
119, 723 


1 Does not include assets or liabilities of five banks. : 


It is shown that failures of State and private institutions 
during the five years, 1916 to 1920, inclusive, years of “fat 
kine” for the farmer, totaled but- 297, with liabilities of 
$94,000,000, while for the fiye years of “lean kine” for the 
farmer, 1921 to 1925, corresponding failures for like institu- 
tions number 2,148, with liabilities of $589,253,000. It will be 
observed also that from 1916 to 1920, inclusive, there were but 
42 national-bank failures, with liabilities totaling $25,854,030, 
as against 338 failures of national banks from 1921 to 1925, 
inclusive, and with liabilities of $185,722,000. 

Yor five years, Mr. Chairman, the sheriff has been the only 
successful farm salesman, and no wonder, for the rate earned 
on farm operators’ net capital investment was 3.6 per cent 
less than nothing for 1921, 1.7 per cent less than nothing for 
1922, 1.7 per cent for 1923, 1.5 per cent for 1924, and 3.6 per 
cent for 1925. Get the figures, then get these words from the 
last Republican national platform: 

The crux of the problem trom the standpolnt of the farmer is the 
net profit he recelves after his outlay. 


In other words, it is the purchasing power of the profit that 
tells the story. 

Since the collapse of agriculture, since Pharaoh’s dream came 
true, and the American farmer went broke, the value of farm 
property has fallen from approximately seventy-nine billions 
to fifty-nine billions of dollars. In other words, the loss which 
the farmer has sust@ined equals the value of all the railroads 
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in the United States, capital which last year returned net 
profits of more than a billion dollars, Or, stated in another 
way, what the farmer has lost since 1920 equals the entire 
national debt. Yet an administration spokesman advises the 
farmer to “let well enongh alone.” 

If there had been no prosperity for any class, if all had 
shared in the same fate, it would be easy to understand the 
collapse of agriculture, but big business has prospered abun- 
dantly, and captains of finance, “ well favored and fat fleshed,” 
feed in metropolitan “ meadows.” 

During the busy season the farmer has an eight-hour day— 
eight hours before dinner and eight hours until after dark— 
Jet figures which fit together like the parts of a broken saucer 
show that he has made no money. The trouble is that other 
industries have been favored, while the sole effort on the part 
‘of politicians seems to have been to prove farm prosperity 
rather than produce or promote it. Just bere I would suggest 
that if the farmers of America were organized they could 
secure almost any proper legislation, but if organized they 
would need but little. 

Not so many years ago the farmer was told, and it seemed to 
be true, that when factories were busy and workers were well 
paid, profitable prices for farm products were assured. Now 
we know better. As Glenn W. Burkett, writing on “ Gur farming 
problem,” says: 


I bave learned that people do not buy more food with more money. 
On the other hand, increase of wages increases the farmers’ cost of 
production. While labor has bought more by producing less, the 
farmer has bought less by producing more. 


Those of us who were born in the country and who remember 
the old days may recall a sad but not unfamiliar scene. It is 
midsummer; there has been sickness in a farm family. Day 
nfter day the country doctor has been seen going to and from 
that home. One day other doctors are called. In the group 
there may be a specialist from the city. Out in the shade in 
the yard these men are consulting over the condition of the 
patient. 

Consultations are not held over well men. They are for the 
sick. Since 1920, during the years of “lean kine,” the Ameri- 
can farmer has been sick, sick nigh unto death, and almost 
daily the doctors have been called. There have been confer- 
ences without number. 

Now, had the farmer been enjoying the best of health, finan- 
cially speaking, doctors would not have been ever at his door. 
These doctors have been of all schools—dosing, drenching, rub- 
bing, cutting, suggesting, and others, even of the old patent- 
medicine Indian “Sagwa” sort. Some there are who tell the 
farmer that there is nothing wrong, that all this talk to the 
effect that he is in a bad way is but political propaganda. 

Would that we might in seriousness suggest to this farmer: 
“Does your local banker tell you of an overdraft or of notes 
past due?” Then reply that it is merely “political propa- 
ganda.” Does the holder of the mortgage against your farm 
advise that the terms must be met or that foreclosure will 
follow? Answer that it is but “political propaganda.” Does 
the tax collector warn you that taxes remain unpaid and that 
the usual penalty will be imposed? Suggest to him that it is 
ouly “ political propaganda.” 

Believing with President Coolidge, when he said, “A knowl- 
edge of truth has always becn a maker of freedom,” I have 
tried to present a true picture. This picture shows, on the 
one hand, prosperity; on the other, poverty; on the one, 
wealth; on the other, want; on the one, added leisure; on the 
other, added labor. 

Do I exaggerate? Go to the great cities and see for your- 
self; see the well-favored” classes enjoying luxuries hereto- 
fore unknown. Go to the country and get the facts, first hand, 
from the hard-working farmer and his family. You do not 
have to take my word for it; do not have to accept the official 
figures. b 

In the working of natural laws there has been nothing since 
1920 to cause a part of the people, principally in larger eastern 
cities, to enjoy great prosperity while others, especialy on 
furms and in the smaller towns dependent upon agriculture, 
have been so hard hit. The trouble, then, must lie with man- 
imide laws or in the administration of such laws. 

Putting it bluntly, and in the language of Roosevelt, the 
farmer has not been given a “square deal.” 

What, then, is to be done? What, if anything, have I to 
suggest? My answer is that the prime need is to remove the 
artificial burdens, largely legislative or administrative, which 
bear down upon the farmer. In other words, as in ordinary 
illness, I would remove the cause and let nature take care of 
the case. This, though, may require some stimulant until 
strength has been partially restored. © 
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THE TARIFF 


What would I suggest in the way of legislation? 

First and foremost, there should be a reduction of the high 
protective tariff. The present Fordney-McCumber Revenue Act 
of September, 1922, hus been in foree for three and a half 
years, and before it there was the so-called emergency agri- 
cultural tariff act, which might well have been described as 
“an act to fool the farmer.“ Before the passage of these acts, 
during the years of “ well-favored kine” and of “corn rank 
and good,” the farmer had a 100-cent dollar, but it has since 
looked more like 60 cents. 

A protective tariff is a tax levied to benefit one class at the 
expense of another. It is especially burdensome to the farmer, 
who is thereby forced to buy in a protected market, while sell- 
ing in an open market. Every protective tariff item, with the 
exception of those relating to raw products of which a surplus 
is produced, represents a form of price fixing. Every high pro- 
tective tariff bill is filled with jokers. The article itself may be 
designated as tariff free, while the materials or parts entering 
into the making of it are taxed. 

When a tariff bill is framed there is a pooling of special 
interests, all the participants being intent upon “ getting theirs.” 
Were there not some on the outside—the great unprotected pub- 
lic—to be preyed upon, no tariff bills with schedules so high as 
to be prohibitive would be written. The interests that ask for 
such legislation in America are in much the same position as 
those which control the gambling rights at Monte Carlo—they 
look to the public to pay. 

In this connection I am reminded of an editorial in a live- 
stock journal, which says: 


There can be no Government underwriting of prosperity for citizens 
engaged in any vocation. 


Substituting “should” for “can,” I am in complete accord 
with the statement. But certain subsidies, including a high pro- 
tective tariff, do represent Government underwriting of prosper- 
ity. The farmer, who thinks the thing through, is not demand- 
ing similar subsidies, but he is asking that the Government 
discontinue issuing prosperity policies to others, while com- 
peling him to pay the big part of the premiums. Some of these 
“premiums,” too, are paid by teachers, preachers, lawyers, and 
other salaried or professional people, who because of the tariff 
are forced to pay higher prices for what they buy. 

As to the farmer, everyone who has seriously studied the 
question knows that in the very nature of things a protective 
tariff can not be made as effective for agriculture as for in- 
dustry. 

The Country Gentleman says, editorially: 

The tariff is not able to protect the growers of wheat, cotton, corn, 
or nny of the staples whose prices are fixed in a world market. 


In the same issue the director of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station says: 


It has always been true that prices for American farm products 
which are produced in excess of home needs, such as corn, wheat, cot- 
ton, and pork, are fixed by the world price level for these products, 
This is because the exportable surplus must be sold in world markets, 
and hence fixes the prices for the entire crop. 


The American Farm Bureau Weekly News Letter of January 
11, 1923, contained a rather complete statement showing the 
result of an investigation made as to the result of the tariff, 
and especially as it affects agriculture. This table, which is 
here inserted, shows that the net loss to agriculture alone be- 
cause of the tariff is estimated at $301,000,000, almost a million 
dollars for each working day. 


Table showing catimated results of tariffs on farm products 


Cost to 
farmers 


Cost to all 
consumers 


Q 
g 
5 


$10, 000, 000 $3, 060, 000 

1,600, 000 500, 000 

45, 800, 000 48, 100, 000 

3. 000. 00 N 

37, 500,000 
1, 500, 000 
Tobacco 10, 000, 000 
Flaxseed and linseed oll 3, 500, 000 


p 


TTT 
Miscellaneous fruits and 
CCC 
Cloverseed 


>a rm 


88 888888 
88 888888 


15 


Total farm products. 


8 


1926 


Summary of benefits to farmers and minimum costs to consumers 


Average valus 
ol output 
1917-1921 


Farm prodnets) scesi saia 
Products.of all other industries 


84, 245,000,000 | 1, 715, 000, 000 


1 U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

2 Partly estimated. 

Gecss cost tp farmers cscs oc —P—:. ssscee $2 
Guihs to farmers as producers 
Net cost to agriculture. 

Not only is the cost of a high protective tariff to the Ameri- 
can farmer represented in higher prices which he must pay 
for much that he buys, but there is the added loss in world 
markets where he would sell. 

A late Paris dispatch states that the minister of commerce 
has prepared a bill, soon to be introduced in the chamber as a 
goverument measure, raising the French import taxes 30 per 
cent. This dispatch gives statisties as to the large imports 
from the United States for the year 1925, and adds that the 
effect of the tax, of course, will be to restrict imports, 


The opinion— 
It is stated by the French correspondent— 


is expressed here that because of their protective tariff policies, Ameri- 
cans will have no valid objections to the change in France's Import 
duties. 


Continuing, the dispatch says: 


A Paris paper to-night finds fault with the Government project on the 
ground that while certain French industries should be protected, a 
geueral raising of the tariff will add needlessly to the cost of Hving 
through raising the price of many domestic products. Evidently one 
can not justify this project by the mecessity of protecting our industry 
and agriculture. 


One of the well-known economists of America, and who was 
born and reared in the district which I represent, and whose 
parents are among my constituents, is Benjamin M. Anderson, 
jr., formerly professor of economics in Harvard and now econo- 
mist of the Chase National Bank, in New York. In August, 
1925, Doctor Andersen, writing on the subject “ Who is helped 
and who is hurt by the protective tariff” ? said in part: 


A protective tarif is effective only to the extent that it reduces sup- 
plies In the domestic market. Commodities which we produce in excess 
of our domestic requirements, as wheat and cotton, can not be raised 
in price by the tariff. Of course, special grades of wheat or even 
gpecial grades of cotton might be raised in price in accordance with 
this principle if the domestic production of these particular grades is 
inadequate for domestic consumption and some foreign cotton or wheat 
of these grades must be imported. 


Continuing, Doctor Anderson says: 


The rest of our industries are injured by the tariff in one or both of 
two ways, (1) because their costs are raised to the extent that they 
have to make use in the processes of production of commodities which 
are higher priced because of the tariffs on them or on their component 
parts, aud (2) because in many cases the rest of our industries are de- 
pendent in a greater or less degree upon foreign markets, and their 
foreign markets are injured by the reduced ability of their foreign 
customers to sell goods in the United States and get dollars with 
which to buy thé goods they wish to export. A typical case where both 
these factors apply is agriculture. * * * 


On the part of those who attempt to defend the tariff, there 
are many amusing inconsistencies. The southern tariff advocate 
admits that the highest price for wheat ever known was under 
a tariff that admitted foreign wheat free of duty, and adds: 

A low tariff does not mean low prices. The highest prices on record 


were in 1919 and 1920, when the low Underwood tariff was in opera- 
tion. 


Writing in the New York Times, Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, a 
lending Republican spokesman for the farmer, says: 


When all is sald and done, we find that Liverpool usually decides 
how much our farmers get for their wheat. 


THE FARMERS AND OTHERS AND THE TARIFF 


The statement has been made that practically everything the 
farmer buys is on the free list. Such a statement is, of course, 
without foundatien in fact. Most farm machinery in the 
manufacture of which American firms have no competition of 
consequence is on the free list, but even then steel and other 
materials entering into the manufacture, including the lead, 
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oil, and coloring matter in the paint that adds to the price, is 
taxed. If farm buildings or machinery are to be painted, there 
comes a duty of 3.3 cents per pound for linseed oil and 2% 
cents per pound for white lead, with much higher duties on var- 
nishes and other paint materials. 

On steel ingots the duty is from 0.2 cent per pound to 20 per 
cent; on wire composed of iron, steel, or other metal, 25 per 
cent, with 0.2 cent per pound additional on galvanized wire; 
galyanized wire fencing, one-half cent per pound; wire rope 
and wire strand, 35 per cent; wire, commonly used for bailing 
hay or other commodities, one-half cent per pound; horse- 
shoes, one-fifth to 1 cent per pound: saws, 20 per cent. 

If one wishes to go fishing, he must pay a duty of 45 per cent 
on fishhooks, rods, and reels. On saddlery and harness hard- 
ware the duty ranges from 35 per cent to 50 per cent. Pocket- 
knives valued at more than $6 per dozen bear a duty of 35 
cents each and 55 per cent, and other knives in proportion. 

On shears, whether used in pruning trees or shenring sheep, 
the duty runs up to 20 cents each and 45 per eent, and the same 
is trne of scissors, Bags or sacks of flax, hemp, or jute are 
tariff taxed 1 cent per pound and from 10 to 15 per cent ad 
vulorem; paper twine for binding wool, 35 per cent. 

There is a heavy duty on guns. Even on an old-fashioned 
muzzle-loading shotgun the duty is 25 per cent, while on 
double-barrel breech-loading guns the duty runs up to $10 and 
55 per cent; in other words, $10 and in addition more than 
half the first cost. 

On a cheap watch having less than seven jewels the duty is 
75 cents, while on one having more than 17 jewels it is $10.75. 
On a cream separator valued at more than $50 a duty of 25 
per cent is imposed; on hubs for wheels, wagon blocks, and so 
on, 15 per cent. Furniture made with frames wholly or in 
part of wood, rattan, or reed must pay 60 per cent duty, while 
on house or cabinet furniture of wood the duty is 3314 per cent. 
On belting for machinery, such belting being composed wholly 
or in chief value of cotton or other vegetable fiber, the duty 
is 30 per cent. Boots, shoes, or other footwear, the uppers of 
which are composed wholly or in chief value of wool or cotton 
or animal hair, and so on, 35 per cent; straw bats, known as 
harvest hats, valued at less than $3 per dozen, 25 per cent; 
all other hats composed. wholly or in chief value of various 
materials as mentioned are tariff taxed 60 per cent. 

If in the farm home there is used any kind of improved 
lighting system requiring use of gas, kerosene, or alcohol man- 
tle, there must be paid a duty of 40 per cent. 

The duty on automobile, motor cycle, and bicycle tires is 10 
per cent; on violins, $1 each and 35 per cent; on gut strings, 
40 per cent; and if one wishes rosin for his bow, he must pay 
a duty of 15 per cent. 

On lead pencils the duty Is 45 cents per gross and 25 per cent; 
pipes, 60 per cent; lawn mowers, 30 per cent; sickles, grass 
hooks, and corn knives, 30 per cent; and the same rate applies 
as to shovels, spades, and scoops. On cement, of which 
gypsum is the component material, of several values, the tariff 
ranges from $3.50 to $14 per ton. 

Glass carries a heavy duty. The church congregation which 
wishes an ornamental window of stained or painted glass must 
pay a tariff of 50 per cent. If the farmer wishes to sharpen 
the tools on which there has been paid a tariff tax, he does so 
on a tariff-taxed grindstone. Cut nails of iron or steel exceed- 
ing 2 inches in length are taxed 0.4 cent per pound, while 
larger nails of the same kind are taxed 15 per cent. Screws, 
commonly called woodscrews, of iron or steel, are taxed 23 
per cent; belts and beltings, 45 cents per pound and 50 per 
cent. 

WOMEN AND TITE TARIFF TAX 

Women help pay the unseen tariff tax. Mrs. Harris Bald- 
win, national chairman on living costs of the National League 
of Women Voters, has referred to the “tremendous and ridicu- 
lous” increase in prices of domestic commodities that has 
resulted from the present tariff act. It is sufficient to quote 
the schedule on but a few articles. For instance, there is a 
duty of 25 per cent on flavoring extracts; 15 per cent on 
castile soap; 45 per cent on plain earthenware and crockery- 
ware; 55 per cent on yarious table and kitchen articles and 
utensils; spectacles, eyeglasses, and goggles, valued at 65 
cents and not over $2.50 per dozen, 60 cents per dozen and 20 
per cent; kitchen utensils composed wholly or in chief value 
of aluminum, 11 cents per pound and 55 per cent; needie 
cases or needle books furnished with assortment of needles, 
45 per cent; snap fasteners and clasps not mounted on tape, 
55 per cent; metal buttons, 45 per cent; pearl or shelled but- 
tons, 11 cents per line per gross and 25 per cent. 

Even on dolls and parts of dolls for children, there is a duty 
of 70 per cent; while the same applies to toy balloons, toy 
books, and many other toys. Table knives and butcher knives 
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of silver or other metals other than nickel silver, iron, or steel 
are tariff taxed 16 cents each and 45 per cent; clocks valued 
at $1.10 and not more than $2.25 each, 70 cents and 45 per cent; 
sewing machines and parts valued at not more than $75 each, 
15 per cent, and above $75, 30 per cent; spring clothespins, 3 
cents per pound; chocolate and cocoa, powdered or otherwise 
prepared, 17% per cent, but not less than 2 cents per pound; 
ground cinnamon and ground nutmegs, 5 cents per pound. 

Cotton sewing thread takes a tariff tax of one-half cent 
per 100 yards; sheets, pillow cases, blankets, and towels com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of cotton, 25 per cent; cotton 
gloves, various schedules, including 50 per cent, also $2.50 per 
dozen pairs; hose and half hose, 50 per cent; cotton clothing 
and other articles, 35 per cent; woolen gloves and mittens 
valued at more than $1.75 per dozen pairs, 45 cents per pound 
and 50 per cent; knit underwear, finished or unfinished, valued 
at not more than $1.75 per pound, 36 cents per pound and 30 
per cent; ingrain carpets and rugs, 25 per cent; clothing and 
other articles of silk, 60 per cent. 

On blankets valued at more than 50 cents per pound but not 
more than $1 per pound the duty is 27 cents per pound and 3244 
per cent; woolen yarn valued at more than 30 cenis but not 
more than $1 per pound, 36 cents per pound and 85 per cent; 
knit goods und ribbons of silk, 45 cents per pound and 60 per 
cent; matches, 8 cents per gross; hats, caps, bonnets, and hoods 
composed Wholly or in chief value of fur of rabbit, beaver, or 
other animal, from $1.50 per dozen and 25 per cent to $16 per 
dozen and 25 per cent; various embroideries, 75 per cent. 

Women's and children's gloves made wholly or in chief value 
of leather, if not oyer 12 inches in length, require a duty of $4 
per dozen, with 50 cents additional for each added inch in 
length; combs composed of horn or horn and metal, 50 per 
cent; various musical instruments and parts thereof, 40 per 
cent; umbrellas, parasols, and sunshades, 40 per cent. Wood 
broom handles carry a tariff tax of 33½ per cent: thermos 
bottles, 30 cents each and 45 per cent; table linen, 40 to 55 per 
cent; woolen fabrics, from 24 cents per pound and 40 per cent 
to 45 cents per pound and 50 per cent; cotton table covers, 50 
per cent; and mirrors, 50 per cent. 

While school books are taxed and a reyenue tax is placed 
upon rosaries, the joss sticks of the “heathen Chinee,“ like 
skeletons, leeches, and oakum—should be hokum—are admitted 
free. 

WOOL 

In any discussion of the tariff sheep and wool come in for 
consideration. It is not to be denied that a protective tariff 
adds somewhat to the price of wool but infinitely more to the 
price of clothing. 

As an example as to how the tariff works in the State of 
Missouri, there are in that State, in round numbers, 1,000,000 
sheep, an average of about 4 sheep to each of the 260,000 farms. 
If a farm family is made up of four people, we have an aver- 
age of About one sheep for each man, woman, and child. With 
an average wool clip of 7 pounds and with 10 cents added to 
the price of each pound of wool because of the tariff, this is 
an apparent profit of 70 cents for each individual member of 
the farm family. Assuming that each member of the family 
buys one woolen suit, dress, or overcoat valued at $40, the 
corresponding cost of the wool tariff, which may be added cost 
of the garment, is $23.60. So, on this basis, the net cost to each 
member of the farm family, comparing wool and clothing pro- 
tection, would be $22.90, to say nothing of countless other pur- 
chases. Murk you also that the increased cost of clothing 
applies to every man, woman, or child in the city as well as in 
the country, and who receives no benefit from the tariff on 
wool, 

The American Economist, high-tariff organ, in its issue of 
January 15, 1926, says that under the Underwood policy of 
free wool— 


the farmer could do nothing but grind up his sheep to feed his hogs, 
because he could not sell the yeal and mutton at a profit, That was 
in 1920— 

Adds the Economist. The facts are, as shown by the United 
States Department of Agriculture figures, that the average 
price for sheep in 1920 was $10.47 per head on farms. Think 
of grinding up as feed for hogs sheep worth $10.47 per head! 

Everyone acquainted with the history of the sheep and wool 
industry in the United States knows that wool and mutton 
prices have moved rather regularly through well-defined cycles. 
In other words, the sheep business has always had its “ups 
and downs.” While it is true that under a low tariff prices 
have sometimes been low both for mutton and wool, it is also 
true that under a low tariff prices for both sheep and wool 
have been exceedingly high. In 1918, before the enactment of 
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the present Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, wool prices for Mis- 
souri, Iowa, and Illinois averaged 60 cents per pound, while 
in 1923, under a high protective tariff the average price of 
wool in these three States was 36 cents a pound. The best 
available figures indicate that for 1925 the price averaged 39 
cents. : 

Notwithstanding the protective tariff on wool, the num- 
ber of sheep in the United States, taken through a period of 
years, is constantly decreasing. In 1913 there were more than 
51,000,000 head, while 10 years later the number had fallen to 
only a little more than 37,000,000 head. At present there are 
40,748,000. 

Should the time ever come when on American farms there is 
produced more wool than this country consumes a protective 
tariff on woo! will have just about as much effect as it has 
on other agricultural commodities of which we now produce 
a surplus. 

SUGAR 

In an attempt to justify the tariff rate of 1.76 cents per 
pound on sugar, and which is included in the wholesale and 
retail prices of granulated sugar, reference is sometimes made 
to present prices. The truth, as is well known to high-tariff-on- 
sugar advocates, is that, due principally to underconsumption 
and to recent overproduction, or at least a greatly increased 
production, sugar is now comparatively low in price, not be- 
cause of the tariff but in spite of it. 

As showing the world’s increased production of sugar, which 
is principally responsible for present low prices, I append the 
following table—Willett & Gray—showing comparative pro- 
duction of sugar: 


6, 163,000 | 3,186,000 | 15, 797, 000 
5,835,000 | 2,590,000} 15, 495, 000 
6,451,000 | 3,683,000 | 16, 630, 

6, 574,000 | 3,984,000 | 17, 622, 000 
5, 761,000 | 4,574,000 | 18, 153,000 
6, 635,000 | 5, 058, 000 } 115, 000 
8,370,000 | 7,078,000 | 23, 633, 000 
8,331,000 | 7,422,000 | 24, 396, 000 


The last figure is an estimate. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics places it at 26,139,806 short tons, an increase of 
about 3,500,000 short tons. 

The American Economist, 
stated that— 
we now produce nearly half of the sugar we consume— 


And predicts that in time the movement may be so stimu- 
lated that we will not only supply our own needs, but— 


we shall become exporters of sugar. 


What are the facts? A chart showing the sources of sugar 
in the United States credits 18.41 per cent to domestic beet and 
4.51 per cent to domestic cane—in other words, less than one- 
fourth instead of “about one-half.” So the American con- 
sumer is taxed on every pound used in order to provide a sub- 
sidy for the producers of this limited amount. 

If the present tariff on sugar is retained, prices will again 
advance as soon as the world’s supply of sugar becomes less 
abundant. As it is, the frugal farmer or his wife, who brings 
to town a case of eggs to exchange for a bag of sugar, must 
first pay tribute. Through the workings of the tariff, which is 
so high that even the President’s own commission recommended 
a reduction, a recommendation which was never followed, the 
sugar baron is permitted to reach in and take out so many 
dozen eggs as his own. No use to argue that with a tariff of 
8 cents a dozen on eggs, prices are much lower than when the 
tariff was less. Fresh eggs were quoted at 8 dozen for a 
dollar here in Washington during the past winter, while the 
farm price of eggs was the lowest for years, Those who “say 
it with sugar” ought to be satisfied to take a toll of 1 dozen 
eggs instead of 2 or 3 dozen, but not so. Such suggestions 
will avail nothing. Mr. Sugar is going to get his while the 
getting is good. No use for producers to protest against the 
practice. Any protest, to be effective, must be lodged against 
the law. 

Under the present indefensible tariff on sugar it has been 
stated that it virtually costs consumers a little more than 
$115,000,000 to enable the Goyernment to collect a little more 
than $132,000,000. According to the best figures available, the 
tariff on sugar costs each of the 40,000,000 persons living on 
farms $2.15 per annum. 

Before leaving the subject of sugar I wish to refer to the 
high prices which prevailed in 1920, before the adoption of the 
present tariff. During the war the sugar equalization board 
held down the price of sugar. A short time before the expira- 
tion of the period for which this board had been authorized, 


high-tariff advocate, recently 
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attention was called to the advisability of legislation to con- 
tinue it. Congress, then exceedingly unfriendly to President 
Wilson, refused to act, and an orgy of profiteering followed. 

As to the flexible provision of the tariff law, unconstitutional, 
I believe, I am convinced that it holds no hope. In so far as it 
relates to sugar, for instance, we have but to recall what hap- 
pened to the recommendation as made by the board, and we 
might even remember what happened to some of the members 
of the board. 

A’straw hat, rather than a mere straw, indicates the direc- 
tion in which the 1926 wind is biowing. The President, in 
order further to protect American straw-hat manufacturers in 
the enjoyment of high prices, has authorized a raise of the 
tariff on straw hats from 60 to 83 per cent. Nor is this all. 
During the past year the Tariff Commission has acted upon 
eases applying to seven commodities, and in each of these 
cases, where requested to do so, has granted an increase, while 
rejecting requested decreases on paintbrush holders and cotton 
hosiery. As the tariff on butter has been increased from 8 to 
12 cents per pound, it will be interesting to note the effect, if 
any, that it may have on prices of American butter. It will be 
remembered that when the tariff on wheat was advanced from 
30 to 42 cents per bushel, lower prices followed. 

Mr. CROWTHER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. By whom is that table prepared? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I can not say, but I understand 
by someone amply qualified, representing the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Does the gentleman have any idea him- 
self what figures are used and upon what basis they calculate 
the cost of the tariff bill to the farmer? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I can not go definitely into that, 
but if the gentleman will read an accompanying report he 
will find that it is gone into at some length. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I hope the gentleman is going to go 
further than the tariff in his suggestions for a cure. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I am. However, I believe that 
the greatest need is to reduce the high protective tariff. 

Mr. CROWTHER. That is merely a difference of opinion. 
When the Democrats had the Underwood tariff bill on the 
statute books they did not pay any attention to the farmer. 
They put milk and hay and oats and rye and barley and wheat 
and hogs and swine on the free list. Under the Underwood 
bill they took the farmer and skinned him alive and nailed his 
hide up on the barn as Exhibit A for free trade. 

Ir. ROMJUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. ROMJUE. I suggest to the gentleman from New York 
that what they have done to him under the Fordney-McCum- 
ber Act is to skin him alive and bury him. 5 

Mr. CROWTHER. The gentleman knows netter than that. 
The proofs and the figures and the conditions are better than 
they were laboring under at that time, under the old delusion 
that the basic products and the raw materials should be put 
upon the free list. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I must suggest 
that this is all in my time. 

Mr, CROWTHER. I thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me so as to enlighten my friend from Missouri [Mr. ROMJUE]. 

Mr. ROMJUB. But I have not been enlightened by the 
gentleman from New York, I am sorry to say. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. In reply to the gentleman from 
New York, I would say that at the time to which he refers 
the farmer was able to take care of himself. He was not a 
sick man; consultations were not being held over him. He was 
a well man and doing well. In fact, I am reminded in this 
connection of a political billboard which stood on the edge of 
my home town in 1920. It read, as I remember, Vote for 
Harding and Coolidge and be rid of wiggle and wobble.” The 
year before that billboard was put up for the purpose of in- 
fluencing voters the value of the farm crops of America was 
$16,579,000,000. A good many people were misled and voted 
to get rid of “wiggle and wobble,” and the next year the 
value of farm crops in this country amounted to only $7,- 
832,000,000. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. The majority of the people in the country 
did not yote at that time to be rid of wiggle and wobble; they 
voted to be rid of Woodrow Wilson, 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Regardless of what may have 
prompted that yote, the result was that the farmer was put 
on the toboggan and took a disastrons slide which landed him 
at the bottom, where he has since been. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield. 
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Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Does not the gentleman think that the 
farmers would like to go back to the situation under the 
Underwood tariff bill and the eiglit years of Woodrow Wilson? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I think the farmer would like to 
go back and get a dollar somewhat in keeping in purchasing 
yalue with the dollar of those who are benefiting to-day under 
the protective tariff. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. According to the figures from the Agri- 
cultural Department his dollar averaged in value from $1 to 
$1.12 during that period. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Yes; and sixty-odd cents since. 

Mr. BLANTON. And is it not a fact that the American 
people were trying to get rid of some of the friends of Wood- 
row Wilson whom he took in from another party and who 
betrayed him? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I do not think the question is 
relevant. ` 

Mr. BLANTON. 
in other people. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Getting back to the question 
under discussion, I am firm in my conviction that the first 
thing we need to do is to reduce the high protective tariff, 
which serves, as I see it, as a subsidy to a favored class. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Yes. À 

Mr. SCHAFER. The high protective tariff was placed on 
the products of the textile mills, and one of the arguments was 
that they were going to take care of the textile workers. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Yes; and if they will go into the 
State 755 New Jersey to-day they will sce how they are “taken 
care of.” 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Permit me first to say this: I 
bave already referred to some remarks made yesterday by the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fort], whose speech I.en- 
joyed. He said that what the farmer needed was to lay 
another brick on the protective wall. When I hear this argu- 
ment I wonder what is going to happen to the workers outside 
the wall, to the wage earner, to the preacher, to the teacher, 
to the clerk, and other salaried or professional people. Are we 
going to keep on subsidizing? The American farmer wants no 
subsidy for himself. What he objects to is to the Government 
under protection issuing a guaranteed paid-up policy to others 
while the farmer himself pays the premium. [Applause.] 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I will. 

Mr. ARENTZ. The gentleman's time has not expired, and 
I fake a great deal of interest in listening to the speeches he 
makes. Now, one thing he complains that does not benefit the 
farmer is the high protective tariff. Would he please give us 
something constructive, so that we can send it back to the 
farmers as a cure for their ills? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I think I have made one of the 
most pertinent suggestions I could possibly make, and that is 
in regard to the farmers’ tariff burden in comparison 

Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, NELSON of Missouri. If I had further time I would be 
glad to yield. My second suggestion in reference to the farmer 
is a reduction of freight rates. I call attention to the fact that 
the American farmer, in common with others, pays the bulk of 
the freight, because he produces bulky products, grain, and live- 
stock. Under our present railroad rates the railronds earned 
more than a billion dollars last year. I voted against the Esch- 
Cummins Act, and I am glad I did. I remember when it was 
forced through this Congress under a special rule. I see sitting 
here before me a Member from Nebraska [r. SHALLENBERGER], 
long interested in the breeding of purebred livestock, and in 
this connection I want to quote from the Breeders Gazette: 


It is regrettable in the highest degree, at a time when farmers need 
and desire to possess registered breeding stock, freight rates should bo 
a serious obstacle to their making purchases, 


Speaking of carrier costs, there is needed a thorongh revi- 
sion of postal rates. Now, there are 80,000,000 baby chicks 
hatched in commercial hatcheries annually, 5,000,000 in the dis- 
trict I represent, yet the Postal Department has put a so-called 
“handling charge” of 25 cents on a box of baby chicks. It 
seems to me, in view of the fact that what poultry means in the 
way of pin money to the agricultural housewife for the last 
few years, they should not take advantage of this infant indus- 
try. [Applause.] 


Woodrow Wilson put too much confidence 


FREIGHT RATES 
As a second remedy for farm ilis I suggest a reduction in 
freight rates. From the farm go livestock and grain, which 
must be sold with freight charges off, while farm purchases are 
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made with freight charges added. Under the Esch-Cummins 
Railroad Act, against which I voted, the farmers of this coun- 
try haye suffered severely. In many cases possible profits on 
grain or livestock were entirely absorbed by high freight rates. 

I do not agree with President Coolidge, who in his message 
to Congress on December 6, 1923, said, in discussing railroads: 

Should this permissive consolidation prove ineffective after a Umited 
period, the authority of the Government will have to be directly 
invoked. 


Gigantic mergers and consolidations of railway systems prom- 
ise no relief to the public. To remove competition will not 
reduce freight charges, but there is every reason to believe that 
if it does not greatly increase such charges it will result in 
decreased service. 


POSTAL RATES ON DAY-OLD CHICKS 


Speaking of carrier costs, there is necded a thorough revision 
of postal rates. I have referred to the so-called “ handling 
charge“ on day-old chicks. So heavy is this charge, applied 
even when the destination of shipment is on same road and at 
next station, that many shipments are now being diverted to 
express companies, thus proving the folly of increased rates. 

The owner of a large hatchery writes: 

A box of 25 chicks that formerly cost 8 cents to ship now costs 37 
cents. The 50-size and 100-size boxes have increased proportionately, 
and the effect is that we are shipping everything we possibly can by 
express, both because the express rate is cheaper and because we can 
insure the packages and collect the money for damage from the ex- 
press company. ‘This we can not do when shipping chicks by parcel 
post, For instance, when the postmaster accepts the shipments of 
baby chicks and insures them, it means that the additional postage 
paid for insurance is all the sender can possibly get, as the Government 
will not pay for lost shipments or damaged shipments of chicks even 
though they are insured. 


It might be explained that this added baby chick postage 
charge falls finally upon the farmer who sells the eggs to the 
hatchery or to the purchaser of the day-old chicks. The 
poultry and egg business has been most important in these 
years of hard .times on the farm, when often only the “pin 
money“ from poultry has been available for the purchase of 
houschold needs. 

run COUNTRY PRESS 

The average farm home looks to the local newspaper, to the 
small-town daily or country weekly, with its story of “ You- 
all’s house,” a story such as the great metropolitan papers can 
never tell, for information which is of interest to the entire 
family. Yet, notwithstanding the value of the!country paper, 
postage rates have been increased. Not satisfied with this, the 
Goyernment insists upon continuing in business by supplying 
printed envelopes in competition with the local newspaper pub- 
lisher or job printer, who pays taxes In the home community 
and contributes to its upbuilding. 

Never has there been a time when small towns and rural 
communities were in such need of the leadership of well- 
edited papers, with vision and understanding. With the Gov- 
ernment going in strong for uplift—at so much per uplift—it 
would seem that it ought to relieve the local newspaper, one of 
the greatest of all rural uplift agencies, of unnecessary burdens, 

THE RURAL SCHOOL 

Rural schoolhouses— 


Says former Gov. Frank O. Lowden, of Mlinois— 
have become but melancholy memories of better days. 


I am less pessimistic, but well may we fear for the future. 
Fortunate will it be if the distress of agriculture is not soon 
reflected in our country schools, the more prosperous cities 
being able to pay higher salaries and to attract many of the 
best teachers. 

INLAND WATERWAYS 


The development of the inland waterways of the country is 
a matter yital to all and especially to the farmers of the Corn 
Belt. As should be the case, this Congress is making larger 
appropriations for river work. 

Speaking of the value of Missouri River navigation to the 
consumers and producers of the Missouri River Valley, Sidney 
J. Roy said: 

It has cost the wheat producers of the Missouri River Valley more 
than $12,000,000 each year during the past 14 years not to have 
the Missouri River improved to Kansas City, Kans. This means that 
it has cost the wheat producers of the Missouri River Valley during 


the 14 years since they commenced improving the Missouri River, be drawn. 
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| very nature of things, will recelve great direct benefits. 
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this calculation nothing has been said about the savings that would 
be made on the millions of tons of freight shipped into this vast 
territory on the long haul from east of the Mississippi River. 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover says: 


Modern forms of development have made water carriage the cheap- 
est of all transportation for many types of goods. Broadly, 1,000 
bushels of wheat can be transported 1,000 miles on the sea for $20 to 
$30, by large lake steamers for $20 to $30, by our modern equipped 
Mississippi barge service for $60 to $70, and by rallroads for $150 
to $200, These estimates are based not on hypothetical calcula- 
tion but on actual going freight rates. 


Continuing, Mr. Hoover said: 


Our railways would be unable to handle the country's transport 
to-day without the aid of the highways. In the same way, with 
greater depths and with the improvements in craft, it is possible to 
restore our waterways. Nor will this jeopardize the prosperity of 
our railways as some predict. 

While river improvement will benefit all, including those who live 
hundreds of miles from the waterways, there are those who, in the 
I refer to 
the owners of bottom farms, where the shifting currents have de- 
stroyed thousands of acres of fertile land. It is estimated that at 
the mouth of the Mississippi River there is deposited each year 1 
cubic mile of the best soll in the world. The loss of such soil is 
not confined to the individual owner of the land from which it came, 
but indirectly concerns every purchaser of farm products. Improve- 
ment and maintenance of our rivers will prevent erosion losses which 
have annually amounted to vast sums. 


LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


In many fields there is need on the part of the farmer for 
legislation having real teeth rather than false teeth or none 
at all. I have in mind much of the legislation enacted to pre- 
vent gambling in grain and to regulate the packing industry. 
There is something radically wrong when in the space of a 
few days billions of bushels of wheat, many times the amount 
actually grown on all the earth in any one year, can be bought 
and sold in the form of futures. There is something wrong, 
too, when hog and cattle prices at the central markets go up 
and down more rapidly and more often than the mercury in 
March. 

Among agricultural legislation, which should be considered, 
I would mention the long pending truth in fabrics bill, a 
measure providing for agricultural representatives in foreign 
countries, an act requiring the coloring of certain forcign- 
grown seed, and a measure which will guarantee the rights and 
privileges of farm cooperatives. Speaking of farmers’ cooper- 
atives, the United States Daily of March 5 said: 


The period of greatest mortality was the five years—1920-1924— 
during which over 73 per cent of the associations reporting went out 
of business. 


Important commissions should be taken out of politics and 
be permitted to serve as set forth in the acts under which they 
were created. There has been too much of secrecy, of purtisan- 
ship, and possibility of dictation in the work or direction of 
some of our most important commissions. 

While our Federal system of crop reporting has been im- 
proyed, other changes should be made. Some of the overly 
optimistic guesses—for the figures can scarcely be dignified as 
estimates—from which conclusions are drawn, frequently do 
more harm than good. The importance of this work demands 
that it be well done. 

Cheaper commercial fertilizers would represent a saving to 
the farmer of vast sums annually. Had the Muscle Shoals 
matter not so long been delayed, either through partisan poli- 
tics or at the behest of great commercial fertilizer interests, 
some relief would even now be afforded, 

The farmer, in common with others, is entitled to the im- 
mediate remoyal of all sale and purchase taxes on trucks and 
automobiles. 

The abolishment of needless bureaus, departments, and com- 
missions would tend to lower faxes; and there is no greater 
need, as relates to the farmer, than that his taxes be reduced 
as much and as rapidly as possible. 

The true basis of all taxation should be ability to pay. 
Mensured by this standard, the American farmer has for the 
past fiye years been far more heavily taxed than have others. 
We would do well to remember and to put into practice the 
advice of President Wilson, who, in addressing Congress, said: 

We have found the main sources from which it (our taxation) must 
I take it for granted that its mainstays will henceforth be 


more than $150,000,000 not to have the Missouri River improved. In the Income tax, the excess. prolits tax, und the estate tax. 
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To relieve big business of taxes is automatically to force the 
collection of such taxes from others. My belief is that those 
most able to pay should pay most. 

Enforcement of the antitrust acts is imperative if the farmer, 
With the general public, is to be saved from the powerful com- 
binations which seek to control. During these years of “lean 
kine“ sz the part of the farmer the thought of many in au- 
thority seems to have been to praise and promote great mergers 
ruther than punish those guilty of violation of the laws. 

This is the behemoth age of business. Mighty mergers are 
looked upon as matters of small moment. For the first time 
in the history of the world there has been suggested a $2,000,- 
600,000 bread merger, in the formation of which it is proposed 
to mix bread and beneficence. Never before was there such a 
brazen proposal, Never before did greed, thinking the public 
gullible, dare masquerade as graciousness. I do not subscribe 
to the theory that the bigger a business is the better it is. 
Rather do I hold that a big evil is worse and more to be feared 
than a little evil. 

On the part of those in authority, whether in Congress or in 
executive or administrative positions, there is needed a better 
understanding and more sympathy for agriculture. Inciden- 
tally, we need in Congress, on both sides of this aisic, more 
farmer-minded men, Lack of knowledge as to agriculture, even 
when there is sufficient sympathy on the part of the lawmaker, 
may result in abortive efforts to improve farm conditions. 

Just here I would digress to say that it would help if men in 
official positions, if Members of this Congress, could, in an 
effort to aid agriculture, forget partisan politics, forget that 
they are Democrats, Republicans, or Progressives, and remem- 
ber that all of us are employees of the greatest company op 
earth, the United States of America. 

I have proposed some remedies in the way of farm relief. 
While I have not discussed an export corporation measure 
framed to take care of the farm surplus, I pledge my support 
to any sound and workable proposition which has the indorse- 
ment of the farmers of America, I am willing to go further, to 
try almost any plan. The farmer is like a man in a shipwreck. 
To save himself he must take hold of anything, rather than 
wait for a life-preserver of approved pattern. 

Lut it is useless for us to discuss any of the proposed direct 
farm-aid plans. For in this Congress not one such bill will 

-pass and receive the approval of the President. I make this 
prediction notwithstanding that the Republican national plat- 
form of 1924 pledges the party— 
to take whatever steps are necessary to bring back a balanced condition 
between agriculture, industry, and labor. 


The Republican Party with the President, with a majority in 
the Senate and House, with the chairmanship of every com- 
mittee—Pennsylvania with 13 committee chairman and Mis- 
souri with none—and with a majority of the membership of 
every committee, is in a position to recommend and pass any 
bill that it pleases. Not one Democratic, not one Progressive 
yote would be necessary to put through any agriculture relief 
measure. Yet such votes in large numbers there would 
be to help. Neither President Coolidge nor Secretary of Agri- 
culture Jardine has given his support to the agriculture bill 
representing the views of the Committee of Twenty-two, whose 
representatives have been prominent in the hearings before the 
House Committee on Agriculture. Instead, the Washington 
Post, generally regarded as an administration organ, sarcas- 
tically comments: 

This agriculture hearing has now reached the stage where it ought 
to be conducted from the back of a cart at a county falr. 


Direct farm-relief legislation will fail, and the failure will 
represent more than a mere happening. It is my thorough con- 
viction that in that failure there is hidden the hope so dear to 
New England and the Bast, that it may be possible to retain the 
present high-protective tariff, to save it even though the farmer 
may be lost. Under the impossible proposition that a tariff be so 
framed as to afford to agriculture benefits equal to those en- 
joyed by industry, it is planned to lead more farmers, blind- 
folded, into the high-protective tariff camp. 

The farmers of America, having exhausted every resource 
within themselves, are looking to Washington not for special 
privileges, not for class legislation, but for common justice, ask- 
ing merely that farming be placed on an equality with other 
industries. Not all agree as to all that should be done, but all 
agree that something must be done. The trouble is that the 
present administration, while helping big business, has failed 
te do justice to farming, the biggest of all business, 

To-day, with the coming of spring, the greatest army in all 
the world save one, that of the children of America who 
hearken to the school bell, is again mobilizing, Plows and 
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other farming implements have been removed from sheds where 
stored, and teams and tractors are turning into hundreds of 
thousands of fields. As those who man this machinery once 
more take up their tasks, which for several years have been so 
discouraging, they ore asking, What will Congress do? 

The day this Congress convened there was published under 
a New York date line this significant statement: ; 


The country likes its present diet of prosperity, and Members of Con- 


"| gress who desire to remain In public life will do nothing to change the diet, 


In other words, we are threatened with defeat if we do any- 
thing to interfere with the selfish program of big business, 
I believe Congress should meet that challenge, and I now warn 
those who have enjoyed unprecedented prosperity while others 
have failed that the worm will turn. Destroy agriculture, and 
you destroy all. 

Referring again to the dream which Joseph interpreted, we 
read: 


And Pharaoh awoke. 


So, too, will the American farmer awake. 
change. How will it be brought about? 

Ages ago there was a keeper of flocks who was called upon 
to lead a vast company out of bondage. This plain man was 
Moses. He hesitated to accept the great commission that was 
his, for he had not the gift of speech that was his brother 
Aaron's. Nor had he armies or chariots of war. But in the 
end he won. How? You wili recall that when this keeper of 
flocks held in his hand a shepherd's crook it was asked of him, 
“What is that in thine hand?“ Answering in humility, but 
following in confidence the instructions given him, Moses saw 
the crooked stick become a mighty instrument for freedom. 

So is it to-day with the farmer. There is given him to hold 
in his hand, not a shepherd's staff, but an instrument of far 
greater strength—the ballot. Rightly used, used in primaries 
and general elections, this ballot will insure the triumph of 
right and justice. But it must be used in time, for annually, 
with fewer people on farms and in the smaller towns and cities 
and with privilege becoming more powerful, the fight is ever 
more unequal. 

I have spoken of farm losses, of “lean kine,” and “ blasted 
corn,” but there are losses which can not be measured in 
money. In the words of Emerson 


Agriculture is the venerable mother of all arts. 


Lower the farm standard and destroy the farm home, make 
it forever impossible for the farmer there to live pleasantly 
and profitably; compel him in time to give place to an inferior 
people, to those whose standards of living are low, to those 
who know not the greatest of all farming inspirations, a love 
of the land, of the green of the grass and the blue of the sky,’ 
and the sweet odor of newly turned sod, and the end of the 
world’s greatest experiment in self-government will be in 
sight. But I pray that it may not be so, that here shall come 
no such dark shadows. 

America is this year observing the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independence and the one 
hundredth anniversary of the death of that successful farmer 
and mighty leader in the battle for human liberty, Thomas 
Jefferson. Glorious, then, will it be if 1926 shall bring to the 
American farmer and his family a new independence. Then 
will the words carved high on yon Union Station in this 
Capital City represent not a travesty, but the truth: 


The farm: Best home of the family, main source of national weaith, 
foundation of civilized society, the natural providence, 


There will come a 


[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield me five 
minutes? ; 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I might say I have had requests 
from forty-odd Members of the House, and I have yielded to 
$2 of them, and I have now 15 minutes, or something like that. 
Unless we can arrange to run all day to-morrow somebody has 
got to be cut off, and I can not very well yield 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. If the gentieman will yield, I 
think we have been exceedingly liberal in discussing this bill 
in general debate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON, This is the last one. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I think we ought to try to close 
some time to-day, 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. 
man from New York [Mr. WELLER]. 

Mr. WELLER. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. DICKINSON of lowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELLER. I would like to proceed; I have not started. 


I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
[Applause.] 
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Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I would ask if the gentleman 
had consulted the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]? 

Mr. WELLER. I told Mr. RANKIN I was going to speak. I 
sent word to him. 

Mr Chairman, I have listened to many debates on the floor 
of the House on the subject of prohibition, and many of them 
illuminative, but we should be especially careful to ayoid the 
spirit of a demagogue. 

Let us debate the subject mildly and modestly with a view 
of ascertaining what is acceptable to the country. Cæsar 
governed Ronie with the hand of an autocrat, and as the saying 
is true that the best governed people are the least governed 
let us proceed to analyze the present situation. 

Mr. BEEDY. I notice that the gentleman from Mississippi 
lias just come in, and I thought perhaps the gentleman would 
give the benefit—— 

Mr. WELLER. Iam going to be right here. 

it will not serve any useful purpose for us to call each other 
liars. I do not wish to criticize my colleague from Georgia, 
but 1 feel that after all it was quite unworthy of his illus- 
trious career on the floor of the House that an attack should 
be made aud a distinguished prelate of the chureh called a 
Har because the gentleman from Georgia disagreed with a 
statement made by him, which possibly provoked a retort by 
my friend from New York, when he denounced a statement 
made by a minister of the Methodist Church. The denuncia- 
tion by a church minister prior to January 16, 1920, prior to 
prohibition, calling our distinguished predecessors guilty of 
insobriety, is only spectacular and gets us nowhere. 

There is no denying that there is a quickening of the public 
conscience indicating a liberative effect upon the Volstead 
Act—a truthful interpretation of what is intoxicating within 
the meaning of the constitutionary provision. 

Let us without rancor and in a calm, dispassionate manner 
analyze the effect of attempted prohibition in this country. In 
the edition of Collier's National Weekly, under date of March 
27, 1926, at page 30, the Rey. Arthur Talmadge Abernethy, 
Ph. D., of Rutherford College, Burke County, N. C., writes that 
he had always proclaimed himself a prohibitionist and had 
worked and prayed for the cause—— 

Mr. BLANTON. What was the date? 

Mr. WELLER. March 27. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is to-morrow? 

Mr. WELLER. Yes; we from New York are one step in ad- 
yance all the time. [Laughter.] 


Well, it came at last—probibition. And you must know—perhaps 
even better than I kuow—what a pathetic disappointment it has 
proved. Federal authority, which once all believed was invincible, 
has not only failed to check liquor traffic but it has bred a new race 
of criminals and has given birth to manifold associated evils, 

. * * A modification of the drastic measures might bring about 
some improvement. Ihave read the liquor laws of many foreign countries 
and some of them have outlawed distilled spirits and permitted the 
manufacture and sale of fermented and brewed liquors. These coun- 
trics appear to have temperance. And, after all, isn't temperance far 
more desirable than the prohibition we have in the United States? 


This clergyman, a teetotaler and preacher, finds the effects of 
the Volstead Enforcement Act detrimental to the morale of 
public life, breeding corruption in high places. After a 
thorough investigation he finds that attempted enforcement de- 
feats the very purpose of prohibition. 

The nation-wide poll recently conducted by the newspapers, 
including 375 newspapers—the Hearst News, Chicago Tribune, 
the New York Daily News, and others—shows that there were 
cast 3,248,076 votes, and 
Vee eb NG V0 Lp Vas ee pe ae Eeer ara Se 520, 407 
N neee err Gores — 2, 727, 579 
and of this number 1,231,500 throughout the United States 
asked that Congress modify the Volstead Act. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELLER. For a question, not a speech. 

Mr. BLANTON. In Seattle, Wash., newspapers reported 
that Seattle went 6 to 1 wet, and yet immediately there- 
after Seattle elected a woman mayor who is a known pro- 
hibitionist fighting to clean up Seattle? 

Mr. WELLER. Very good. 

Mr. BLANTON. So that shows the situation. 

Mr. WELLER, But we take the polls to show which way 
the wind blows. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. WELLER. Pardon me a moment. 

We say there has been a change In sentiment, and there is 
a change. The percentages of the poll rate all the way from 
5 to 1 and in some communities from 10 to 1 advocating a 
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change. The eighteenth amendment is the law of the land, and 
is intrenched just as securely in our organic law as any other 
part of our Constitution. 

On the floor of the House the gentleman from Mississippi, 
for whom I have the greatest respect, on Thursday, March 25, 
1926, page 6309 of the Recorp, states as follows: 


Every man Is entitled to bis own opinion, but I should like for it 
to be understood now that the Democratic Party is not a wet party. 


And in this statement I heartily concur. The great Demo- 
cratie Party since its birth has always stood for liberty, the 
Preservation of State rights, and the protection of indi- 
yidual rights. The Democratic Party to-day in the Nation 
must return to the cardinal principles as enunciated by Thomas 
Jefferson. We are not a wet party, but we glory in cham- 
pioning the canse of pure democracy. The Democratie Party 
is one of forbearance, temperance—and legions of our party 
favor a modification of the Volstead Act so that States and 
communities may choose for themselves. [Applause.] No other 
agency than Congress has the power or authority to say what 
shall be intoxicating, and the only relief ean come from Con- 
gress, 

If the action of the Democratic Party should lead to that 
result, then I feel that the Democratic Party will have done a 
great work for the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. WELLER. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Under the circumstances, when the Con- 
stitution says you shall not sell or manufacture intoxicating 
namasa I want to ask the gentleman how we are to get out 
of it? 

Mr. WELLER. Why, we even find the Republican Party in 
the county of New York and in the city of New York adopting 
a resolution for the modification of the Volstead Act. The Re- 
publicans are following the lead, not only of the Democratic 
Party but of the ‘ wets,” or so-called “ wets,” in the Democratic 
Party. [Applause.] They adopted a resolution favoring a 
modification of the Volstead Act by permitting the manufacture, 
sale, and transportation of light wines and beers. A copy of 
this resolution has been forwarded to me by the Hon. John R. 
Davies, chairman of the committee on resolutions, 

Another great prelate of the church, Bishop Manning, states: 


I do not hold that to drink wine or any other intoxicating liquor ia 
in itself a sin. 


Moderation does not violate the law of God or the Ten Com- 
mandments, but moderate drinking of alcoholic beverages in 
excess of one-half of 1 per cent may become criminal by a man- 
made law. 

The “drys” point to the excessive indulgers as horrible ex- 
amples and evil effects, while the “wets” proclaim that their 
personal rights and liberties are being infringed upon, which 
causes resentment, which encourages the violation of the law, 
and which resorts to the bootlegger. 

Every day we hear that men and women are drinking Liquor, 
and it is said when women can not get liquor they smoke; and 
all through our land within the past five years we see women 
smoking cigarettes, something practically unheard of in this 
country prior to prohibition. Would the extremists recommend 
Congress passing an act forbidding women purchasing ciga- 
rettes or would they proclaim that the manufacture, sale, and 
transportation of tobacco by women constituted a crime? 

Then we hear the charge by the “drys” that it is only in 
the large cities—New York, Chicago, Philudelphia, Boston, New 
Orleans, San Francisco—where the sentiment is “wet,” but I 
make bold the assertion that the farmer is “ wet" and that he 
has his hard apple cider, cherry smash, pench brandy, elder- 
berry wine, grape juice, and so forth, in ‘his cellar for not only 
his own use but for the entertainment of his friends. 

If the products of fruit which may or may not of their own 
nature result in fermentation, and which are accessible to those 
who are fortunate enough to live in the country, why, then, 
should it be given to Congress to continue on the statute books 
a law which in many parts throughout the country is unpopular 
and does not reflect the sentiment of the country? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELLER. I will yield iater, if I have time. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The gentleman is stepping on my 
friend's toes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, 
yield for a question from a practical farmer? 

Mr. WELLER. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. In the Volstead Act, in section 29, 
the Volstead Act has permitted the farmer to haye anything 
that he has in his own house, [Laughter.] 8 


will the gentleman 
[Laughter.] 
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Mr. WELLER. Does my friend from Iowa [Mr. DICKINSON] 
wish me to yield to him? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. 

Mr. WELLER. I yield. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. I associate with farmers and I 
have traveled among furmers, and I do not find that they have 
what the gentleman says. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WELLER. I am surprised to learn that the gentleman 
from Towa has not been entertained in a manner befitting his 
desires 

Mr. RANKIN. 
between cider and apple vinegar. 
{| Laughter. ] 


Yes. 


The gentleman does not know the difference 
Therefore he is mistaken, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WELLER. Yes. 
Mr. BLANTON, After 26 States had ratified prohibition, 


the gentleman's State of New York came in and piled up a 
majority and also ratified it. 

Mr. WELLER. We repealed the Mullen-Gage Act because of 
the doubie-jeopardy situation. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. And the Republican Party never 
got over it. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. The gentleman is habitually very fair. 
Coming down now to a practical situation, if the amendment to 
the Constitution prohibits intoxicating liquors and the Congress 
should pass a law that goes beyond the Constitution, it could 
be set aside? 


Mr. WELLER. Yes; it could be declared unconstitutional. 

Mr. McKEOWN. But what relief can Congress give when 
the Constitution itself says you shall not sell intoxicating 
liquors? 

Mr. WELLER. Congress can pass alaw determining whether 


or not the beer or the wine itself is intoxicating, and not 
sonfine itself to the statement that one-half of 1 per cent is in- 
toxicating, because that statement is not a statement of fact. 
We have bills here in Congress now, including one which I 
introduced, which, if adopted by this Congress, would permit 
the manufacture and sule of wine and beer within the area 
“ nonintoxiecating.” 

Mr. MCKEOWN. Then if wine and beer should prove as 
a matter of fact to be intoxicating, that law would be uncon- 
stitutional? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. 
to jail. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. 

Mr. WELLER. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was wondering what part of the gentle- 
man's side controverted the statement made by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] that New York is not in the 
presidential picture? 

Mr. WELLER. We are in the presidential picture. 
not think the gentleman from Mississippi said that. 

Mr. MADDEN. He came pretty nearly to it. 

Mr. BLANTON. The courts have held that the words 
“whisky, beer, and wine” are intoxicating per se. The courts 
have held that. 

Mr. WELLER. No; the gentleman will pardon me. The 
Supreme Court has not held that. What the courts have held 
is that the definition of intoxicating liquors prescribed by Con- 
gress came within the power of Congress to prescribe, and that 
the court in the exercise of its powers in the case would not 
interfere with the definition of Congress. 

Mr. BLANTON. But before the passage of the Volstead Act 
the courts have held that whisky, beer, and wine are intoxi- 
cating per se. 

Mr. WELLER. What courts? 

Mr. BLANTON. All of the courts of the United States, 

Mr. WELLER. We are bound now by the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which has interpreted the 
Volstead Act and will not interfere with the definition of what 
is intoxicating prescribed by Congress. 


No. Then the individual would go 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


I do 


Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WELLER. Yes. 
Mr. SCHAFER. I would like to ask the gentleman from 


Texas if the courts have included ginger beer? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; but they included Schlitz, the Mil- 
waukee brand of beer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield to the gentleman three 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for three minutes more. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WELLER. Yes, 
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Mr. HILL of Maryland. The gentleman recollezts that in 
the recent case of Eisner v, The United States, decided by the 
fourth circuit court of appeals, the court stated, in an opinion 
rendered by Judge Webb, formerly a Member of this House, 
that the Congress deliberately exempted homemade cider and 
wine from the operation of the Volstead Act, and also the 
recent case where the defendant was acquitted for making 12 
per cent wine under that rule. 

Mr. WELLER. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. And General Andrews has approved 
15 In a communication which is a part of the records of this 

ouse. 

Mr. WELLER. And the charge of the court in the case to 
which the gentleman has referred has been adopted by the 
Department of Justice as a correct interpretation of that part 
of the Volstead Act. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. 

Mr. WELLER. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. As to the political aspect of this 
subject there is only one thing certain, and that is this: We 
have a Republican President; we haye a Republican Congress, 
and they have not enforced the law; they have wasted tons of 
money in an attempt to enforce the law, and they have not 
even modified the law. There is the responsibility right over 
there. 

Mr. BROWNING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELLER. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNING. If it is legal to make 12 per cent beer, 
the gentleman does not want any bigger percentage than that, 
does he? 

Mr. WELLER. Not in beer; no. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WELLER. I will. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman referred to the poll that is 
being taken by a few wet newspapers. 

Mr. WELLER. Three hundred and eighty-odd newspapers 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman has not been deceived into 
thinking that represents the sentiment of the country, has he? 

Mr. WELLER. I believe that these polls represent, when 
fairly taken—and I believe these have been fairly taken—a 
crystallized sentiment in the country; and I recall in that con- 
nection that a poll was taken by the Literary Digest last year 
before election. The Literary Digest, one of the greatest of 
our magazines, then predicted that Calvin Coolidge would be 
elected by approximately 7,000,000 votes throughout this coun- 
try, and he was, which indicates the thoroughness and accu- 
racy of the poll. 

Mr. RANKIN. They could have taken that poll at the New 
York convention. [Laughter.] But the Literary Digest cireu- 
lates among Democrats, Republicans, and so forth. 

Mr. WELLER. Yes. I have a summary of the poll taken by 
the Literary Digest here now, which I will file: 

Totals of the Literary Digest poll on prohibition, September 9, 1922 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Men's poll 
Women's poll 
Factory poll. 


Total ballots cast, 922,383. 


Mr. RANKIN. While these polls are being taken by wet 
papers, are they not? 

Mr. WELLER No; they are being taken by 387 newspapers, 
representing the New York Hearst papers and the Chicago 
Tribune. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Hearst papers are wet. 

Mr. HILL of n The Hearst papers have always 
been dry. 

Mr. BLANTON, We know they are wet. 

Mr. RANKIN. Did the gentleman state that this poll is 
being taken by all of the newspapers in the United States? 

Mr. WELLER. No; I said 387 newspapers. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON}. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, during the progress of the general debate we have 
had a great deal of discussion of the liquor traffic. We have 
had some discussions of the questious of industry and of agri- 


culture. The most important ingredients of liquor is water, 

and I want to speak of the utilization of this ingredient found 

in such abundance in our lakes and rivers not for the grati- 

fication of our selfish appetites but for the general welfare. 

Tire DEYDLOPSENT OF INLAND WATERWAYS YOR run PROMOTION OF 
AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 

The imprevement of the rivers and ofher inland waterways 
is challenging the attention of the country. The question is of 

particularly vital importance to the Mississippi Valley, and its 
correct treatment will largely contribute to the solution of the 
transportation problem and thus promote industry and agri- 
culture. 

Trade, mining, agriculture, and manufacturing constitute 
the four great productive industries. The largest cities, the 
densest populations, and the greatest development of commerce 
5555 found in territories supplied with transportation facilities, 
and especially are they found in regions supplied with water- 
ways. The most potential factor in the building of cities, the 
| growth of States, and the prosperity of nations is economy of 
transportation. ‘The cheapest of all transportation is water 
transportation. 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED, Is it not true, in connection with what the 
gentleman has just stated, that the cheapest of all transporta- 
‘tion is water transportation? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. i 
Mr. KINDRED. Aud if the 30,000 navigable miles of water- 
| ways in this country were fully developed, the producers and 
consumers of the country would save $1,000,000,000 each year 
In freights? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. They certainly would save a great 
deal, and I hope to touch upon that proposition before 1 con- 
clude. 

Mr. KINDRED. The Board of Engincers reports it would be 
something Hke $1,000,000,000. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Commerce and civilization were first 
jestablished upon the rivers and for centuries were confined 
to the banks of these rivers. We can not think of ancient 
Egypt unless we recall the Nile. There would have been no 
Babylon without the Tigris and the Euphrates. The great cities 
of Egypt and Bubylonia were not located upon the sea, or even 
near to the sea, but they were established above the mouths 
of their mighty rivers. The ancient city of Memphis was 
150 miles from the Mediterranean; Babylon was 400 miles 
from the Persian Gulf. Thebes and Ninevah were located much 
‘farther from the sea. These ancient civilizations were do- 
pendent upon rivers for their very existence. Transportation 
on the rivers preceded transportation on the sea. It prepared 
the way, however, for commerce on the seas, The maritime 
development of antiquity was remarkable, and the daring of 
ancient mariners was amazing. Empires rose and fell, but 
the centers of commerce and civilization remained upon the 
‘rivers and the sliores of the seas. 

The prosperity of the great ports and cities is now, and has 
always been, dependent upon the growth, progress, and de- 
yelopment of the interior country. 

Lord Bacon says: 


There are three things which make a nation great and powerful— 
a fertile soil, n busy workshop, and easy conveyance for men and goods 
from place to place. 


The progress of transportation is a good barometer to the 
growth of any nation. The history of transportation in the 
United States is interesting. ‘The plank road, the turnpike, 
the canal, and in a less degree the macadamized road, pre- 
ceded the railroads. 

The intense rivalry, opposition, and competition between the 
roads and the canals, on the one hand, and the early rail- 
roads, on the other hand, was especially marked. The progress 
in the deyelopment of transportation is nothing short of 
marvelous. The first American-made locomotive began service 
in November, 1830. The early railways retained horses for 
emergency use for some time after the locomotive had been 
introduced. No vessel operated by steam alone crossed the 
ocean until 1838, and there was no regular service until 1840. 

But the march of development has gone on, The turnpike 
succeeded the pack train, the railrond superseded the canal 
boat, the inland steamer, and the plank road. The electric rall- 
way threatened the short-haul business of the railroad, and 
in turn the electric railway has been almost superseded by 
vehicles operated by gas on the highways of to-day. New 
methods of applying power have renewed transportation on 
water and on land. We carry freight and passengers through 
the air. The railroad superseded its less efficient ancient rival, 
the steamboat, but history is repeating itself—the ancient com- 
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petitor of the railroad, as a result of modern ingenuity, is 
being revived, 

To make transportation more economical is a task for states- 
men; it is a high privilege. The plan of transportation should 
be comprehensive and coordinated. 

One of the redeeming provisions of the transportation act of 
1920 is section 500, which provides: 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to promote, en- 
courage, and develop water transportation service and facilities in 
connection with the commerce of the United States, and to foster and 
preserve in full vigor both rail and water transportation. 


The highways, waterways, and railways constitute the trinity 
in transportation, Each has its proper place and should be fos- 
tered. The modern highway has given us a new means of 
transportation; the truck is for the short and quick haul, while 
the waterway is for the heavy haul, and the railway still con- 
tinues to afford means not proyided by either the highway or 
the waterway. 

The steamboats of the Mississippi River exercised a vital 
influence in the development of the West, but with shallow 
channels and a 3-foot draft river traffic had practically disap- 
peared by 1800. The iron horse had supplanted the steamboat, 
and with the construction of the continental railroads across 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries, and over the moun- 
tains east and west of the valley, river traffic disappeared. The 
railroads undoubtedly contributed by their destructive rates to 
the elimination of the riyer trafic, but the day of destructive 
competition has passed, The waterways should supplement and 
be coordinated with the railways. 

There are a number of reasons for the resumption of water 
traffic. There has been no expansion in railway construction 
for 25 years. The aim has been to strengthen and make more 
efficlent their properties. Meanwhile the population has been 
increasing, and will increase approximately 40,000,000 in the 
next 25 years. The commerce of the Nation is said to double 
overy 12 to 14 years. Rallroad traffic in the past 25 years 
has increased from 114,000,000,000 ton-miles to 338,600,000,000 
ton-miles. It will be three times this amount in the next 25 
years, The railways can not supply the increased demands of 
commerce and population. 

In 1923 the railways set aside for improvements $1,077,- 
000,000, and they estimate that they must spend a billion dollars 
annually for 10 years in order to meet the increased demands 
of commerce. It is estimated that the waterways could be 
improved for navigation at a total of $125,000,000 to $200,- 
000,000. The expansion of the railways will demand increased 
railway terminals, and this expansion can only be accomplished 
at greatly increased costs, because of the increase of land 
values in the cities. 

Moreover, with an increase of population of 40,000,000 in 
the next quarter of a century, we must either build more trunk 
lines of railways or we must improve our waterways. Tho 
comparative outlay for the duplication of the railroads in the 
Mississippi Valley would cost from three to five times as much 
as the completion of the waterways. Which will be the 
cheaper? For, after all, the people must pay the bill. 

RAILWAYS AND WATERWAYS 


Again, while the railways by destructive competitive rates 
25 years ago eliminated river traffic, they have now reached 
the limit of their capacity. Our rivers must be improved or 
additional railways must be constructed. Which can be more 
economically done? Increased trafic has been handled by tho 
railroads as a result of progress in railroad construction and 
operation. Inventions have been made and equipment has 
been improved so that the railroads have been made very much 
more efficient. They haye done more business because they are 
capacitated to do more business. But the construction of addi- 
tional railways will involve a great deal more labor, with in- 
creased labor problems, and will consume a great deal more 
material, and require vastly more land, at enormously higher 
prices, than the improvement of the waterways of the United 
States. 

Furthermore, river traffic largely disappeared because the 
improvement of water craft had not kept pace with the im- 
provement in railroads. The World War tested the vision and 
statesmanship of the United States in many ways. In 1917 we 
were face to face with the need for additional transportation 
facilities in the United States. The Government installed a 
line of barges on the Mississippi River. The equipment of 
this barge line was far in advance of the craft of which Mark 
Twain wrote. The Federal barge line uses powerful light- 
draft towboats with Diesel engines and great steel barges. 
Under the transportation act of 1920 the inland waterways 
corporation was organized, and the operation of the barge line 
by this corporation from St, Louis to New Orleans proves that 
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water transportation can be restored and profitably conducted. 
It was an experiment in 1917, but it has become a reality in 
transportation in 1926, for already, with difficulties in nayiga- 
tion, this corporation on its Mississippi trafiic is realizing a divi- 
dend of 4 per cent on the investment. 

The joint water-and-rail rate from Chicago to New Orleans 
is 80 per cent of the all-rail rate. The success of the barge 
line has been made possible by the improvement in water craft 
and equipment, as well as in engineering in water problems. 
The United States has the most eminent engineers in the 
world. We constructed the Panama Canal where other nations 
failed. The locks and dams, canals and channels in many of 
our rivers attest the efficiency of our engineers. Water trans- 
portation everywhere is cheaper than rail transportation. The 
barge line on the Mississippi River during the year 1924 saved 
shippers in reduced rates more than a million dollars. The 
Mississippi Barge Line is coordinating, under the transportation 
net, with the railroads. It serves 39 States and it connects 
with 165 railroads. Cotton from the interior can now be con- 
centrated and shipped from Memphis, Greenville, or Vicksburg 
by barge to New Orleans, and thence by the Morgan Line to 
New York and New England points, at a saving of 1114 cents 
per hundred pounds over the direct rail routes. The average 
railroad rate in this country is 1014 mills per ton-mile, and 
the railroads are demanding an increase in rates. The Missis- 
sippi Barge Line is making a profit of 3½ mills per ton-mile, 
and will reduce to 2 mills per ton-mile when the channels are 
completed and the service fully established. The cost on the 
Great Lakes is 1 mill per ton-mile. It has been demonstrated 
that freight can be carried by water at from one-fifth to one- 
tenth the rate it can be carried by railroads. The manufac- 
turers and shippers of the Atlantic coast can deliver their 
products to the Pacific coast at from $300 to $1,000 per car- 
Joad cheaper, because of the Panama Canal, than similar 
shippers from the Mississippi Valley. 

Heretofore the city that was situated on a navigable stream, 
even though there was no water traffic, was at a great ad- 
vantage. But mere location on a navigable stream is no longer 
an advantage; there must be traffic on the stream for the city 
and the country to reap the benefit. 

The total tonnage carried on the lower Mississippi during 
the year 1922 was 10,060,156 tons. It may be added, however, 
that the Mississippi Barge Line was not the only barge line on 
the Mississippi. The great steel factories in the upper Ohio 
district and at Pittsburgh operate their own barges; the 
chemical plants have their own barges; and there are great 
conl barges. 

In 192% the railroads carried 2,333,787,044 tons of freight, 
and the waterways transported during the same year 442,097,- 
228 tons, or nearly one-fifth as much tonnage. Only a small 
percentage of the carrying capacity of the waterways can be 
utilized, for the channels have not been completed. ‘The rail- 
roads maintain that they have a capital investment of $20,000,- 
000,000 in the United States, whereas all the appropriations 
for navigation heretofore made by the United States for all the 
rivers and harbors of the country aggregate a little over 
$800,000,000. It is estimated, as I have heretofore stated, that 
all of the river projects can be completed for an additional 
$260,000,000, 

Again, the Mississippi Barge Line carries freight at 80 per 
cent of the rail rate which parallels the river, and it is to be 

noted that this rate is only 58 per cent of the average rate 
of the country, yet in the two and one-half years ending Decem- 
ber 1, 1923, this barge line carried 2,733,000 tons, at a saving, 
on account of this 20 per cent differential alone, of 52,178,290, 
and the difference between the rate paid on these shipments 
and the average rail rate of the country was more than 
$10,000,000. Will it be cheaper to provide for the expansion 
of our railroads or to impreve our waterways so the railways 
and the waterways can coordinate and cooperate? To ask the 
question is to answer it. 


REESTABIASHING WATERWAYS MEANS CHEAPER TRANSPORTATION 


In pleading for the improyement of our waterways I am in- 
dulging in no idle dreams. I am asking for the reestablish- 
ment of river traffic. The Mississippi and its tributaries once 
carried a tonnage larger than was carried by the seaboards of 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. Even now, on the 2,000 miles of 
separate improved parts of the river and its tributaries, there 
are carried ununallx 41,000,000 tons, as compared with 45,000,- 
000 tons carried by the Southern Railway System, with a line of 
7,000 miles. > 

In the early days St. Louis and Kansas City were ports of 
entry in opening the West, and they will be ports of entry in 
the salvation of the agricultural West of to-day. 
customhouse receipts that came into the United States Treas- 
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ury were from Palmyra, Tenn., on the Cumberland River. 
Louisville, Ky., is as old a port of entry as New York or Phila- 
delphia. The passenger traffic of pioneer days was largely con- 
fined to the rivers. It is interesting in this connection to know 
that in the month of October, 1925, a conyention of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Improvement Association was held on bourd 
a new side-wheel steamer. Two hundred passengers traveled 
500 miles up and down the Ohio between Louisville and Pitts- 
burgh, inspecting the locks and dams that make the Ohio navi- 
gable, in less than three days. I am pleading for the reestab- 
lishment of river traffic in the interest of the development of 
the country and as a part of the internal improvement policy 
of the Nation. The greatest asset of the United States has 
been idle, and we have wasted our inheritance of waterways 
in the past 25 years. The people are determined to utilize this 
great asset, and the best thought of the Nation is being deyoted 
to this momentous question. River traffic disappeared 25 years 
ago. It may not compete with the railroads when the rail- 
roads are permitted to make destructive rates, bnt in our 
modern and better day, with the demonstration of successful 
traffic on the Mississippi in coordination with the railroads, 
the Government has already proved that river traffic can be 
reestablished and operated profitably. It is no longer an ex- 
periment. We have conquered the air, and with our sub- 
marines we have explored the deep. It would be embarrassing 
to say that the Nation that utilizes the sea for commerce among 
the people of the earth can not utilize its own waterways for 
commerce among the several States. Waterway transportation 
is possible; it must come, but even with better water craft and 
improved equipment it can only come when our inland water- 
ways haye been made navigable. 
NAVIGATION 


Water transportation now lacks but one thing. It is for Con- 
gress to say whether or not our rivers shall be made navigable, 
This all-important question is engaging the thought of the 
American people. Our waterways must be improved. We need 
more transportation. Our past transportation by railways, 
highways, and partial waterways can not serve the need of our 
developing commerce or our rapidly increasing population. 
Again, as I have stated, water transportation is inherently 
cheaper than any other form. The improvement of the rivers 
involves a general appropriation for the benefit of all the coun- 
try, and this results in benefit to the entire people, because the 
benefit is reflected by the conservation of rates, not only to the 
people who reside on the banks of the navigable streams, but 
to those who live in-the interior of the country. 

Two fundamental conditions aré necessary to water trans- 
portation: First, suitable equipment for each particular water- 
way; second, navigation of the streams. I have said that the 
old water equipment and the old methods of operation are 
obsolete. They have been discarded on the railroads. But 
there have been inventions to meet the needs of river trafie. 
The powerful engines, the large barges, and the lighter craft, 
as a result of modern inventions, constitute the equipment 
needed for river traffic. We have solved the first problem, 
The second problem has been partially solved: we have im- 
proved our rivers in parts and in segments. But we have not 
adopted a big policy. A shallow place in a river constitutes a 
hindrance. A river with one sandbar over which traffic can not 
pass is like a transcontinental railroad with neither bridge nor 
barge across the Mississippi. One missing link in any channel 
renders the channel useless. 

TWO GREAT WATER SYSTEMS 


The Mississippi River and its tributaries penetrate the great- 
est agricultural regions on earth. The Great Lakes system 
Serves the great industrial area in the United States. ‘The 
benefit from water traffic will be realized when these two SYs- 
tems are fully united. These two systems are soon to be 
united, and their union will make for the greater union of all 
the States and will give to the United States the greatest 
inland transportation system in the world. But each System 
must be completed; both systems must be finished, and there 
must be no break. The desirable benefits will not result until 
each system is fully completed. 

THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER SYSTEM 


The improvement of the Mississippi from Cairo to the Gulf 
will giye the Mississippi Valley the benefit of the sea, for ocean- 
going vessels will then traverse the Mississippi for a distance 
of 1,000 miles up from its mouth. The development of the Mis- 
sissippi River system means a navigable waterway from New 
Orleans to St. Louis, and thence in one direction to Chicago 
and Duluth, and in another direction north to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, while the main left lateral will be the Missouri 
from St. Louis to Kansas City, in the heart of the great West, 
and at the same time the right lateral will extend from Cato up 
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the Ohio and Allegheny to the great industrial centers around 
Pittsburgh. The main trunk line of the Mississippi River sys- 
tem will therefore extend a distance of 1,600 miles from north 
to south and from east to west 1,500 miles. The corn and 
the wheat from the plains of the West can be transported to the 
industrial sections along the Ohio, and the preducts of the 
factories in the industrial centers can then be returned to the 
farmers of the West. In addition to the trunk lines there will 
be laterals that will afford an additional 6,000 miles of navi- 
guble waterways, including the Cumberland, the Tennessee, the 
Arkansas, the Yazoo, and the Red, traversing, as they do, the 
agricultural territory along the eastern and western borders of 
the Mississippi Valley. 

It is estimated by competent engineers that the main trunk 
line, in so far as its channel is concerned, can be completed so 
that there will be a channel of at least 10 feet from St. Louis 
to New Orleans, 9 feet in the Ohio, 6 feet in the Missouri, and 
G feet from St. Louis to Minneapolis, at a cost of $65,000,000. 
At the same time it is also estimated that the urgent improve- 
ments can be done on the tributaries for an additional $35,000,- 
000. Many segments on these trunk lines are already com- 
pleted. By uniting the segments and completing the whole 
system the improvement of the channel may be completed for 
$100,000,000. It will be economical to complete the whole sys- 
tem; delay means withholding from the country the blessings 
of cheaper transportation. Delay means tremendously increas- 
ing the costs of the improvements; delay means a great eco- 
nomie loss to the people of the entire country. The whole 
system must be completed in order that transportation may be 
balanced; in order that the return loading may be secured. 
The completion of the system will benefit not only the terri- 
tory adjacent to the river but the interior will be benefited, for 
the highways and the railways will bring to the river ports 
products from the interior. 

MANUFACTURING AND INDUSTRY 

The inhabitants of the rich Mississippi Valley dreamed of a 
great day for agriculture and for commerce when the Panama 
Canal was constructed. A great highway for ships in the 
stretch of 1,500 miles from the mouth of the Mississippi to 
the canal was opened, but the complexities of transportation 
shattered the dream. Instead of promoting, the Panama Canal 
has retarded the real development of the valley. It may he 
more accurate for me to say that the Panama Canal and high 
railroad rates have prevented manufacturing in the Mid-West 
and haye caused industry to locate on the seaboards of the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. The Panama Canal and high freight 
rates have discriminated dgainst the Mississippi Valley. It 
costs more to ship first-class traffic from Kansas City to San 
Francisco than it does from New York to San Francisco by 
water. The Mississippi Valley must pay a railroad rate of 
around $5 on first-class traffic to San Francisco, while New 
York can ship hers by sea for $2.40. If the railroads destroyed 
investments in river traffic in the past, the Panama Canal 
shattered the dreams of the Mississippi Valley for the future. 

Moreover, the territory of the Mississippi River system is the 
great agricultural section of the United States, where the 
wheat, the cotton, and the corn are produced. These products 
of the American farmer must compete with the products of 
other countries in the world markets: The great agricultural 
sections of our competitors are located on the seaboards. The 
farmers of Argentina, India, Egypt, and Australia live close 
to the ocean. But we are not without hope; the situation can 
and must be remedied, and the solution will bring renewed 
hope to agriculture, 

AGRICULTURE 

We hear a great deal to-day about the problem of the farmer. 
We know that agriculture is unprofitable. One remedy, one 
certain cure, for agricultural ills is to reduce transportation 
rates. Every dollar we save in these rates means a dollar 
in the pockets of the farmer. With increased freight rates 
the item of transportation is an enormous one, in computing 
the income from the farms. Lower transportation rates will 
largely contribute to the rehabilitation of agriculture. Un- 
doubtedly agriculture has suffered from the economice read- 
Justment following the World War and has probably suffered 
more in the Mississippi Valley and the mid-west on account 
of increased freight rates than from any other cause. The 
fundamental industry, the very foundation of American pros- 
perity, must be secure. There must be lower transportation; 
it can only come from the improvement of the Mississippi River 
System. 

INDUSTRY 

However, water transportation will benefit not only agri- 
culture, but it will benefit also manufacturing and industry. 
Another solution for our great agricultural problem is to bring 
the producer and the consumer closer together, The farmer 
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and the manufacturer will prosper when they are in closer 
proximity ; the producer and his customer will both prosper as 
the products of each are made cheaper to the other. But in- 
dustry and manufacuring will locate only where transportation 
rates are favorable. The same advantage must be had by the 
manufacturer in the Mississippi Valley as is had by the manu- 
facturer closer to the seaboard. ‘The growth and development 
of the cities along the waterways will bring prosperity to the 
interior industries as well as to the interior farms. 


DISTRIRUTION OF POPULATION 


Our cities are crowded; they are overcrowded. Our popu- 
lation is increasing. The great interior of the Nation must be 
made attractive; the countryside must be made inviting. Busi- 
ness in the interior will follow the development of our water- 
ways as it has followed the improvement of our highways 
and the construction of our railways. Better transportation, 
cheaper transportation, means more business and better busi- 
ness. It will provide for a better distribution of population in 
the United States. The congested population of the great cities 
will find relief in the plains and valleys of the Middle West 
and the Mississippi Valley, where the people will be accorded 
an opportunity to grow and prosper in commerce and in 
business. 

COORDINATION AND NOT DESTRUCTIVE COMPETITION 


The phenomenal growth of German foreign trade before the 
outbreak of the war in 1914, which had exceeded in yolume 
that of every other country except that of Great Britain, was 
due to the development of German industry. The underlying 
cause of this development was Germany's great system of in- 
land waterways. At first the railways of Germany were 
antagonistic to the development of the waterways, but they 
soon discovered that the development of waterways created 
commerce and produced business. Traffic was increased in both 
volume and in grade. The railroads found it to their interest 
to cooperate with the waterways. The waterways were neg- 
lected for some 25 or 30 years, and some thought that they 
would be wholly superseded by the railways; but it was dis- 
covered that while the railroads were efficient, they were not 
altogether sufficient. They could not meet all the needs of 
transportation. 

So in this country we can utilize our waterways by encourag- 
ing water transportation in coordination with the railroads. 
The benefits of cheaper transportation must be extended to all 
the people, for all the people of the country are being taxed 
to promote the improvement of the waterways. The highways 
must be utilized; they should be feeders for both the railways 
and the waterways. 

In ancient times, and before the advent of the railways, the 
great cities of the world were located upon navigable waters. 
Since the railways came the great cities of the world are 
still located upon the navigable waters. According to the cen- 
sus of 1920, only three cities of the United States had a popula- 
tion of more than 1,000,000, but they were all located upon 
navigable waters. There were 12 cities with a population of 
more than 500,000, and they are all located upon navigable 
waters. The great industrial centers of a country have ever 
been and will ever be located upon nayigable waters. 

It is an economic fact that improved transportation facili- 
ties cheapen the cost of goods and thereby increase commerce. 
It is said that during the past 15 years the passenger traffle 
earried by automobile has grown to more than double that of 
steam railways, and yet in spite of the extraordinary growth 
of automobile traffic the passenger traflic on the railways has 
also increased. Cheaper transportation means increased 
commerce. 

Appropriations for the improvement of rivers and harbors 
are productive of economy. Some may be surprised to know 
that in the calendar year 1924 our rivers and harbors carried 
453,700,000 tons of freight, which had a value of $22,115,000,000. 
It may be further surprising to learn that the domestic traffic 
carried on our waterways and in our harbors is more than 
three times the foreign traffic and exceeds it by 40 per cent 
in value. In 1924 the class I railways of the United States 
carried 1,188,156,661 tons of freight. The domestic traffic on 
our riyers and harbors during that year was 352,138,424 tons, 
almost one-third as much. It may be kept in mind that, count- 
ing 27 tons to the car, this is equal to 13,042,164 carloads, or 
more than 1,000,000 carloads a month, Any interference with 
the movement of this vast amount of traffic would result in 
disaster to the business of the country. True economy and wise 
statesmanship require the adequate maintenance and further 
improvement of the rivers and harbors, r: 
And the Mississippi Valley is vitally interested; it must 
have cheaper transportation for wheat, corn, and cotton, In 
January, 1926, 11 barges carried dowu the Mississippi Riyer to 
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New Orleans for export 700,000 bushels of Illinois corn, There 
were three propelling steamers pushing down the 11 barges. 
It would require 13 mile-long standard freight trains to carry 
700,000 bushels of corn from St. Louis to New Orleans, and: it 
would probably take two months, while the cost would be 
prohibitive. The barges made the trip in Jess than two weeks. 

In the summer of 1925 seven barges carried 450,000: bushels 
of wheat from Illinois and Iowa, and the price immediately 
increased as a result of the river shipment. The Mississippi 
Valley is interested in river transportation as is no other sec- 
tion of the country. It is vital to its economic and agricultural 
prosperity. A great majority of farmers and the producers 
of farm products of tlie country reside in the Mississippi 
Valley. It contains 55 per cent of the population of the United 
States. New York is a great manufacturing and industrial 
State, because 85 per cent of its population dwell within 15 
miles of the navigable waters of the State. 

The development of our country will need every possible 
means of transportation, whether highway, waterway, or rall- 
way. Each system should be independent; the railways should 
not own or control the waterways nor the highways. Traffic 
should be correlated so as to give the people the cheapest 
means of transportation, 

Water transportation will promote railway transportation 
by returning to the railroads greater tonnage in manufactured 
produets than was taken from them in raw materials. Cheaper 
transportation will develop industrial centers and manufac- 
turing centers. These centers will make the railroads pros- 
perous, The improvement and utilization of our waterways 
will save the railroads from expending the enormous amounts 
that must be expended to meet the expanding needs of trans- 
portation, and the saving to the taxpayers in the improve- 
ment of the waterways will be from two-thirds to three-fourths 
of the costs of extending and expanding the railroads. 

But neither highway carriage nor waterway carriage can be 
successful without cooperation with the railroads. There must 
be, for the prosperity of all, cooperation: and coordination of 
railway, waterway, and highway. 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI RIVER 

One thing must be kept in mind; it is fundamental. The 
improvement of the Mississippi River and its tributaries will 
be in vain unless the lower Mississippi River, and particularly 
the stretch of the river extending through the alluvial valley 
of the Delta from Cairo to the Gulf, is properly improved. The 
entire system has in view an outlet to the sea. The problem 
of the lower Mississippi is peculiar. It really constitutes a 
river in itself. Not only must the channel be rectified, not 
only must the regimen of the stream be maintained, but the 
floods: from the tributaries above must be controlled by tlie 
completion of the levees, and the protection of these levees, 
as well as the banks of the Mississippi, by revetment, The 
imprevement on the lower river will mean the expenditure 
of a comparatively few more million dollars, but this expendi- 
ture is absolutely essential to protect the expenditure of mil- 
lions already made, as well as the expenditure contemplated 
for channel improvement in the completion of the Mississippi 
River system, 

In his message on December 6, 1923, President Coolidge 
said, in referring to waterway improvements: 


An should have the immediate consideration of Congress; this 
is not incompatible with economy, for their nature does not require 
o much a public expenditure as a capital investment, which will be 
reproductive. 


The President was right when he said on December 3, 1924, 
In his message to Congress: 


Meantime our internal development should go on. Provision should 
be made for the opening up of our inland waterways to commerce. 
Such works are productive of wealth and in the long run tend to a 
reduction of the tax burden, 


With the levees completed and the caving banks of the lower 
Mississippi eliminated, a 14 to 20 foot channel from the Gulf 
to Cairo will be realized. For 1,000 miles the river will thus 
be enabled to accommodate ocean-going vessels. No other im- 
provement will bring greater prosperity. The cities in the 
lower valley will become world ports and world marts of trade. 

The country will not be willing to expend large sums. for 
the upper river and its tributaries unless it is the definite pur- 
pose to maintain a fixed channel from the mouths of these 
tributaries to the Gulf. Levees and revetment are absolutely 
essential in the plans for the complete improvement and pro- 
tection of the channel for navigation in the lower Mississippi. 

The Mississippi and its tributaries are great natural re- 
sources, They are an important part of our national wealth, 


but they must be developed. The Almighty has done His part, 
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and it is for man to do his part. Gold in: the rock-ribbed earth 


Is ot but little use; it must be mined and refined to be of real 


value. The resources of nature must be conquered and uti- 
lized; they must be supplemented and reinforced by the works 


of man td be of service to humanity. The time is most pro- 


pitious for the complete solution of the problem of our water- 
ways. We fre in the period of our greatest economic strength. 
Not only is our wealth greater than ever before, but we have 
the greatest wealth of any nation in the world, or, for that mat- 
ter, in all history. The progress in engineering and the ad- 
vance in watercraft construction give us a new opportunity to 
provide for the proper development of our great inland water- 
ways. Our great natural resources must be utilized for the 
progress and benefit of all the people of cur common country. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Krxprep]. [Ap- 


Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I shall speak of the present status of the insane and 
disabled wards of the United States Government, and mainly 
from three viewpoints. From the viewpoint of improving their 
hospitalization and medical treatment, from the viewpoint of 
securing better and more modern methods of occupational and 
educational rehabilitation, and from the viewpoint of securing 
more prompt settlement of their disability claims. [Applause.] 

In approaching the subject from the medical side, I want to 
call attention to the fact that all of the agencies of this Gov- 
ernment, particularly the medical and surgical and hospital 
agencies, were overwhelmed almost within a period of 30 or 60 
days when thousands of ex-service men were brought home 
from overseas disabled and wounded, as well as those suffering 
from the results of illnesses in the camps: It is only fair to say 
of the agency which was then coping with the hospitalization 
of our ex-service men, namely, the Public Health Service, that 
the Public Health Service, with very inadequate means then 
provided and with very insufficient eapacity for hospitalization, 
met this emergency with credit to that service and with credit 
to the country. 

It is necessary for me, unfortunately, to refer to many 
statistics and figures and I shall therefore have to read much 
of my talk. 

As we know all of the governmental activities in the interest 
of the ex-service men were united in one service, the Veterans’ 
Bureau, by the so-called Sweet bill, which was passed in the 
Sixty-seventh Congress. We know that this service unfor- 
tunately was hindered by the very disgraceful conduct, resulting 
in his subsequent imprisonment, of Colonel Forbes, the first 
director of the bureau. 

As a physician who has taken a deep interest in all of the 
groups of illnesses with which the ex-service men suffer, I am 
very happy, indeed, to be able to say, from personal observation 
and experience, that the suecessor of Colonel Forbes, General 
Hines, has shown personally every disposition to do justice to 
the sacred cause whieh he is serving. [Applause.] 

I must, however, in this connection point out in the way of 
constructive criticism, and in no sense partisan criticism, some 
adverse criticism as well as praise which has been meted out 
to the present administration of the Veterans’ Bureau by the 
American Legion and also by the Disabled Veterans of the 
World War. In the last report of the committee on rehabilita- 
pee of the 1925 convention of the American Legion, page 34, it 
s stated: 


The Veterans’ Bureau has never functioned with the efficiency which 
the American Legion can consider satisfactory. The evident lack of 
efficiency must be traceable to some cause. 


And. right here, interrupting this quotation, I wish to say I 
believe the chief handicap to the eflicient service which I 
believe the head of the Veterans’ Bureau earnestly wishes to 
give is the system of decentralization which he instituted in 
the bureau. We know how badly that works out. We kuow 
that if we wish a report as to the physical and mental condition 
of any claimant on account of disability or if we wish to know 
the status of any beneficiary of the Veterans’ Bureau we, as 
representatives of the people here in Washington, have to 
write first very properly to the director of the bureau and he 
then refers our inquiry to the regional director.. There are 54 
of these regional directors and offices. The result of this red 
tape and delay has been most unsatisfactory. As I have said, I 
am talking with a view to trying to improve the service 
rather than to hinder or cripple it. 

I have had one experience recently which I think aptly and 
concretely illustrates the point which I am seeking to make, 
Without giving the date—I will state the correspondence ans , 
data are all in my offce—I commenced corresponding with the 
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Veterans“ Bureau in a certain case, the name of whom, as 
well as the address, I have here, and we had passed between 
us 85 or 87 letters in the matter of trying to establish whether 
the father of the claimant was dependent. This correspond- 
ence required over one year, Now, had the alleged dependent 
father of the claimant been dependent it would have been a 
tragic failure of the whole system. I am not referring to the 
merits of the case as to whether he was dependent or not, but 
it required all this period of time to determine, through the 
various red-tape methods in force, whether or not he was 
dependent. 

I want to go into some statistical facts and figures, especially 
concerning the class of diseases in which I am a specialist and 
particularly interested, namely, the neuropsychiatric diseases. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year 1925 there were more than 
9,000 cases known as the neuropsychiatric group, which in- 
cludes, of course, the insanities as well as the mild neryous 
conditions and the borderland conditions so called. This whole 
group represented at that time 44 per cent of the total number 
of beneficiaries suffering from all classes of diseases, indicat- 
ing the importance to the Government of the neuropsychiatric 
cases. : 

At the commencement of the fiscal year 1925 there were 
15,861 beds available in all United States Veterans’ Bureau 
hospitals, classified as follows: 

Neuropsychiatric, 5,203; tuberculosis, 6,510; and general dis- 
eases, 41,148. 

Of the 5,332 beds in general hospitals there were some 966 
beds for neuropsychiatric cases and 906 beds for tuberculosis 
cases. 

The setting aside in general hospitals of accommodations for 
neuropsychiatric and tuberculosis cases obtains in all general 
“hospitals and is due to the fact that prior to permanent hos- 
pitalization a bureau beneficiary is admitted to a general hos- 
pital for observation and diagnosis. Furthermore, emergency 
cases of this character frequently arise, and space must be 
immediately available to take care of them, pending the making 
of available facilities for their care in hospitals specifically 
established for them. This policy of the bureau I consider very 
important; 

In connection with the number of beds, there are, in addition 
to the number mentioned under the bureau and under the medi- 
cal control exclusively of the bureau, the additional number of 
2,665 in the War Department and 2,370 in the Navy Depart- 
ment, and 3.322 in the Public Health Service, and 933 at St. 
Elizabeths Hospital for the Insane. There were available June 
30, 1925, a grand total of 30,479 beds, representing a net in- 
crease for the fiscal year 1925 of 5,469. 

I think in this connection we may all congratulate ourselves 
upon the fact that Congress has always sympathetically and 
promptly and generously met every demand for the betterment 
and hospitalization of the men and women of the World War, 
as well of all other wars in which this country has partici- 
pated. [Applause.] 

It may be interesting in this connection to refresh the mem- 
ory of some of us as to the total figures. I presume most of 
us recall that the total figures for hospital construction alone 
are $58,595,000. The total figure for hospitalization, including 
the figures just given, including the amount for disability com- 
pensation, for adjusted compensation, and for all the activities 
of the Government in the interest of the ex-service men, is con- 
siderably over $3,000,000,000. The exact figures I will put in 
the Recorp later. 

I omitted to say that the total number of beds, when all the 
hospital projects which are contemplated shall have been com- 
pleted, will be 31,924 beds, and it is hoped that this program 
will be completed about June 8, 1927. 

As a result of section 200 of the World War veterans’ act of 
1924, extending the period of presumption of service in connec- 
tion with psychiatric diseases, there has been a material in- 
crease in the number of persons disabled and insane entitled to 
care and compensation. These cases have in many instances 
been beneficiaries of various States and cared for in State insti- 
tutions, and the burden of care has been changed to the burean, 

In this connection, as to the activities of the States in serving 
the needs of ex-service men, I wish to call attention to what I 
consider one or two glaring faults of our present law. I believe 
that these points to which I refer have been or will be covered 
by amendments that will be proposed by the Veterans’ Com- 
mittee in the legislation before the House. 

I refer particularly’ to the present method of appointing 
guardians or committees of the person and estate of the in- 
sane beneficiary. I had a case pending for some months which 
terminated only to-day, where under the present law a guardian 
was appointed by a court in Newark, N. J. I am going to 
mention the fact because I referred the whole matter to the 
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Veterans’ Bureau and they took up the whole correspondence 
and have used considerable pressure in certain directions and 
have gotten results after the matter had gone on in a disgrace- 
ful way for several montlis. 

The present law provides for the appointment of a guardian 
or cominittee of an insane beneficiary by the local courts of the 
respective States. Now, it is a sad fact, which some of us in 
local polities know to be true, that there are a ¢ertain number 
of irresponsible hangers-on around courts who insist on having 
themselves appointed to responsible positions, and those per- 
Sons are appointed, but they fail to give the money to the poor, 
blind, helpless mothers and fathers of the beneficiaries. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The court refused to remove him. The Veterans’ Bureau used 
thelr influence to have the unprincipled rascal removed in this 
case which I speak of who had kept the money from the mother 
for mouths. 

I hope that the proper committee will report an amendment 
covering this matter, and also several other amendments which 
we should adopt, but I will not take the time to discuss them 
at this time. 

Now, as to what the medical agents of the Veterans’ Bureau 
are doing to expedite disability compensation. I have taken 
the trouble to meet personally—and I had great pleasure and 
satisfaction in doing so—the present head of the medical bu- 
reau and some of his assistants. I believe that the handicap 
there is not neglect, indifference, or incompetence, in any sense, 
but there is a certain amount of indifference, incompetency, 
and carelessness on the part of some of the physicians in the 
medical service in important matters. They pass on disability 
compensation, and that is all important to the individual claim- 
ant, and the indifference results because they are comparatively 
cheap, incompetent doctors whom the Veterans’ Bureau must 
take under the civil service. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINDRED. I will, with pleasure. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Is it not a question that the incompetency 
of some of the surgeons—if it does exist—is due to the wage 
schedule which the bureau has approved of for some time for 
the medical officers? 

Mr. KINDRED. I think that is technically true, but the 
gentleman knows that higher influences control the salaries of 
the bureau officials. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINDRED. I will be glad to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under the last veteran act, which we passed 
in the last hours of Congress under 20 minutes’ debate, the 
general counsel for the bureau slipped in a provision concern- 
ing which very few knew anything about that provided for the 
administration in the States. That is causing lots of trouble 
in all the States. It is putting the poor widows and orphan 
children to the expense of going into the court and paying 
most of their insurance money to the court officials, and we 
ought to stop that. 

Mr. KINDRED. I think the gentleman's contention along 
that line is correct, I believe that the law should be amended 
so that these Government appropriations should be properly 
disbursed directly by the Veterans’ Bureau and go to the 
person for whom it is intended. [Applause.] 

The money that we appropriate and which is handied by the 
Veterans’ Bureau for the beneficiaries who require administra- 
tion of any kind in the courts should go directly from the 
hands of the bureau to the beneficiary, That is the amendment 
that I urge all along the line. 

As to the ratings, as individual Members of Congress, we all 
hear a great deal of certain instances which seem to be in- 
Stances of unfair ratings in the disability compensation. We 
may hear certain facts from the claimants, but as to those in 
the medical service I desire to emphasize that we, as Members 
of Congress, can not determine the medical facts with regard 
to the man’s claimants; and if we can eliminate indifference 
and incompetence of a very small number of the medical 
service referred to, then we shall have corrected that injustice; 
and that can be done, as I believe, by paying larger salaries, 
as has already been suggested by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. SCHAFER], and also by bringing into the medical councils 
of the medical service of the Veterans’ Bureau disinterested 
and humane consultants of scientific standing in the medical 
profession. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. 
yield? 

Mr. KINDRED. Yes. 

Mr. SHARS of Florida. No one in the House can speak more 
ably on this subject than my good friend and colleague from 
New York. I have followed the gentleman carefully, and 1 
want to congratulate him, This case came to my mind. I have 
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had correspondence somewhat similar to the gentleman's ex- 
perience. The Government doctors in 1922 decided that an 
ex-seryice man had active tuberculosis, and he was sent to the 
hospital and treated: j ? 

Mr. KINDRED. He ouglit to have had 100 per cent perma- 
nent-disability compensation. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Then the next year or the following 
year the man was pronounced cured. The next year after that 
he was said to have tuberculosis again and sent for treatment. 
He then took up vocational training and he was dismissed from 
the training because he was not physically able to carry on, 
and ut the same time that was a supposed case of arrested 
tuberculosis, and the district office now reports that there is 
no evidence that he ever had tuberculosis prior to 1926. Should 
not the Government be bound by the report of its own doctors 
where they found first that he had tuberculosis? 

Mr. KINDRED. Unquestionably, what the gentleman says 
is correct. It is very difficult to follow tuberculosis cases. In 
the first place, as every physician understands, when tubercu- 
losis first develops, there and then in its incipiency is the only 
positive hope of cure. If a case is allowed to develop and 
yarious complications and pathological conditions follow, these 
patients, as often happens, get better; but they have recur- 
rences and may never recover. I do not know what the per- 
centage of cuses is, but very often they show considerable im- 
provement and have bright prospects of cure; but in a very 
large percentage of cases, though not so much as formerly, in 
badly managed tubercular cases in the end the patient dies of 
tuberculosis. The facts stated by the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Sears] are correct. I believe that the only solution, 
speaking generally of cases in the abstract and not of indi- 
vidual cases, is to permit a 100 per cent disability compensa- 
tion with hospitalization from the beginning, from the incipient 
form of tuberculosis, as soon as there are positive symptoms 
of it. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I never met a more capable, courte- 
ous, and conscientious man than General Hines, but in this case 
to which I have referred, when he was pronounced cured they 
cnt his compensation to 10 per cent, because he was cured; and 
then we find him again with tuberculosis, and I agree with my 
colleague that it is doubtful whether tuberculosis is ever really 
cured, although it may be arrested. 

Mr. KINDRED. What we call arrested cases are fibroid 
cases, and every physician is familiar with them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman grant me 
a few minutes more? £ 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes more to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINDRED. Yes. 

Mr, LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, is it not a fact that when a 
person develops tuberculosis and lung tissue is destroyed as a 
result of that, when that person is “cured” the trouble is 
merely arrested? 

Mr. KINDRED. That is true in a majority of cases. 

Mr. LAZARO. And if that is true, the gentleman is correct 
when he states that when tuberculosis is diagnosed and can be 
traced to the service, the soldier should be given 100 per cent 
disability compensation and should be kept on that list? 

Mr. KINDRED. I am glad the gentleman agrees with me. 

Mr. MILLIGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINDRED. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIGAN. What percentage of disability does the 
gentleman think a man is under who has an arrested case of 
tuberculosis? 

Mr. KINDRED. I have that here in my statistics and I shall 
give it to the gentleman later, but I want to make one observa- 
tion now if the gentleman will take that as satisfactory. As 
to the matter of the neuropsychiatric cases, they were 44 per 
cent of the total number of beneficiaries in the beginning 
of the fiscal year 1925, and those have now increased to 46 
per cent of the total number. 

That group is one of those important from the standpoint 
of the taxpayer and from the sociological and humanitarian 
standpoint. They must have long and proper hospitalization, 
Our hospital system at the present time has developed to an 
extent which I believe will meet the essential hospital needs. 

It is an interesting fact, I think, that insanities of ex- 

. Service men are essentially the insanities of the civil popula- 
tion. There is developed one important classification of nomen- 
clature by psychiatrists or alienists as a result of many cases 

- which occurred incident to the war known as “shell shock.” 

Now. when shell shock is studied and analyzed from a physio- 
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logical and psychological: and pathological basis it Is found that 
it is a compound and complication of several psychoses or ele- 
ments that go to make up several different classifications. of 
insanity, and absolutely curable, as difficult as the case may 
Therefore it may be said that 
shell shock, while very important, does not deserve any special 
classification, and is to be treated as other forms of insanity 
are to be treated. Now, there will be a steady increase and u 
greater demand on the hospital branch of the Government for 
the neuropsychiatric cases, and it will be because we have 
liberalized our laws under the veterans’ act of 1924 and 
umendments thereto so that the veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, the Filipino Insurrection, and of the Boxer Re- 
bellion; in fact, the veterans of all wars, may receive the 
benefits of our hospital system. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has ngain 
expired. ; 

Mr. KINDRED. I ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. KINDRED. The following tables (Nos. 1 and 2) indi- 
cate the medical classification of the neuropsychiatric and 
psychatie (insane) patients, and also all other classifications 
1 oe in hospitals of the Veterans’ Bureau February 

Table No. 1.—The classification of psychiatric conditions is given 
as follows: 


United States veterans unden treatment in all hospitals for neuro- 
psychiatric conditions, February 1, 1926 


Is there objection? [After pause.] The 


Cases 
Constitutional psychopathic state, eriminalim RT 
Constitutional psychopathic state, emotional instability _ 159 
Constitutional psychopathie state, Inadeguate personality 243 
Constitutional psychopathic state, paranoid personality. G4 
Constitutional psychopathie state, pathological liar___ 87 
Constitutional psychopathic state, sexual psychopathy- 15 
Dementia praecox, hebephrenie type 2222222 20 
Dementia praecox, catatonic type 194 
Dementia praecox, paranold type 405 
Dementia praccox, simple type 665 
Dementia praecox (mixed) 22 
Melancholia inyolutional 18 
Piss 15 
Paranoid state 50 
Psychosis, epileptic, clouded state 1% 
Psychosis, epileptic, deterloration._--__. ~---_-_--- — 46 
Psychosis, epileptic, other conditions 66 
Payehoele; byeterical <2 oon nena ce ̃ ̃ ̃ ͤ—— 215 
Psychosis-intoxication, acute hallueinosis 13 
Psychosis-intoxication, acute partes tepas. Some eS eS 2 
I'sychosls-Intoxlentlon, alcoholic deterioration.______.________ 11 
I'sychosis-Intoxleation, chronic paranoid type- 4 
I'sychosls-Intoxlentlon, delirium tremens- 7 
I’sychosis-intoxication, Korsakow (ulcohollc) 2 
Psychosis-intoxicatiou, pathological intoxication = 5 
Ps . other types, acute or chronic (alco- 8 
OU) Sat a SS an es S sae nena se ua pean 
Paychosis-intoxication, gases „ $ 
Psychosis-intoxication, opium and derlvatives, cocaine, bro- 
mides, te 8 a a ie ew ene aa 57 
Psychosis-intoxication, other exogenous toxins 7 
Psychosis-intoxication, manic depressive, manie type- — 136 
Psychosis, manic depressive, mixed type 81 
Psychosis, manic depressive, depressive type 114 
Psychosis, manic depressive, otherwise unclassified 147 
Psychosis, senile, presenile types 2 
Psychosis, traumatic constitutional „4:4 20 
Psychosis, traumatic post-traumatic mental eufeeblement 20 
Psychosis, with brain tumor 44425 7 
Psychosis, with cerebral arterio-scleros is „„ 2 
Psychosis, with cerebral syphilis -- ͤ44„4„%k 55 
Psychosis, with constitutional psychopathic inferiority- 119 
Psychosis, with cerebral embolism 2 
Psychosis, intoxication, chronic ballucinosis_ 4 
V’sychosis, manic depressive, circular type 7 
Psychosis senile, simple deterioratlon 2 
Psychosis with delirium with Infectious diseases_ 4 
Psychosis with diseases of ductless glauds 13 
Psychosis with exhaustion delirlum___---.---.-----_____--__ 7 
Psychosis with other diseases or conditions 46 
Psychosis with post- infectious—— 441! 29 
Psychosis with mental deficlency.___------_.-------~--__-~-- 75 
Psychosis with pellagra a 22 3 
Psychosis unden — — 852 
Torr! : a 4, 327 
C 
Patients under treatment for other neuropsychiatric conditions : 
epilepsy——---------=~--~-----+=-=-~~-~----<----------- 287 
Parsiyshi — eS A a Oe ee ee 147 
Hysterla (not to include psychosis hysteria) -....-.-__-- 41% 
Net. . ee ee eee G38 
Other diseases of the nervous system «4 S34 
AT OCT OR ae — peg epee 204 
Ment Nehtlenc Sa nn eee 1,199 
Constitutional psychopathic inferiority without psychosis... 1, 770 
TPsychoneurosis n 
Isychoneurotie cases undiagnosed. 
rc ore nee 
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Table No. 2. which follows, gives the general class. of disease from 
which all hospitalized veterans are suffering: 


tes veterans under treatment in all hospitals for all diseases 
. $ and conditions, sebruary. 1, 1926 


Cases 
sa of disease: 

* ‘Abnormalities and congenital malformations a 
Blood and blood-forming organs a 
Hones and cartilages: —-—.---+- 441 
Communicable and Infectious diseases (exclusiv 114 

culosis and venereul 2222 44«%cõ Ta 
Pental aiea Haiii = eeu 
Digestive systeme 17 
Ear, nose, and throat ͤ4„„ͤ%„. MMMM ao 
Eye and anne HeT 
Genito-urinary system (exclusive of venercal)_ E 
Bern igs Ge 4 10 
Joints and lursae__ ae 
Lymphatic system — = 975 
Museles, fascine, tendons, und teudon sheaths 
Gynecological conditions --- „3 
Parasitic disenges — o-oo ee 79 
Tolsonings and intoxle nations „„„%.!m 2 
Vsychiatric diseases 4. 327 
Npplesereso wines aoe 287 
Pere thi | neces Saree nn ee a ae age | 147 
Hysteria (not to include psychosis hysteria) 413 
Mevrnsthen ian <2 oe A 5⁴ 
Other diseases of the nervous system 354 
Zafer .. ESEN NE — 20 
Diener ⁰yy ʒ Aa T 1, 199 
Constitutional psychopathic inferiority (without psychosis)_ 1, 770 
eee y pierre epee 3, 397 


Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Garner]. 

Mr. GARBER. Mr. Chairmam and members of the commit- 
tee, this morning I observed the arrival in the House of the 
distinguished gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD], chair- 
man of the national congressional Democratic committee, fresh 
from his political mission in the State of Maine to revive a 
disorganized, discordant, and decadent Democracy. [Ap- 
plause.] It will be recalled that several weeks ago he visited 
the State of Oklahoma on a similar mission, and as the ses- 
sion draws to a close the opposition under his leadership, as 
the sole justification for their restoration to power in the next 
Congress, frantically broadcast their charges of a “robber 
tariff.“ The gentlemen from Texas [Mr, CONNALLY], from 
Arkansas [Mr. Orprrerp], and from Tennessee [Mr. HULL] in 
turn assail this monster of their imaginations with such wide 
divergence. of views as to at once remind us of the three blind 
men examining and misjudging an elephant. One, holding the 
trunk, said, It's a snake.” Another, seizing the tail, said, 
“A rope.” <A third, fecling a leg, said, “A post.” And the in- 
correctness of their description is fully equaled, if not ex- 
ceeded, by the gentlemen meutioned in their charge of a 
“robber tariff.” 

CORPORATION NOT EVIL, PEN SE 

The distinguished gentleman from Texas sees only the poison- 
ous reptile of monopolistic control, the python of big business 
crushing competition and the prosperity of a helpless people in 
its deadly couls. Becoming alarmed, he inveighs eloquently 
against the increased earnings of innumerable corporations 
transacting business behind the tariff wall, as though the cor- 
poration was an evil, per se, instead of an essential agency for 
the organization, conduct, and management of our industrial 
enterprises and for the distribution of shares of ownership in 
them to their employees. As an agency for such purpose, it is 
the most convenient and efficient yet devised by the genius of 
man. [Applause.] He forgets that such earnings are but the 
evidences of an increased trade and industry, steady employ- 
ment and good wages to American labor, and a fair return to 
the millions of stockholders investing in such enterprises—a 
marked contrast, it is true, with Democratic administrations, 
when silent mills, closed factories, idle men, and bread lines 
for the hungry are the ineyitable results of its time-honored 
policy of a tariff for revenue only. 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARBER. I would prefer to continue without interrup- 
tion. 

Mr. WINGO. Are you now discussing the conditions of 1907? 

Mr. GARBER. No; I was referring to the conditions under 
the Cleveland administration from 1894 to 1897. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma declines 
to yield further. 


EQUALITY OF OCCUPATIONS. BEING ESTABLISHED 
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man of to-day. Through the agency of the corporation, he is 
becoming a joint owner in the enterprise in which he is en- 
gaged. As such joint owner, he has a personal interest in its 
success. His viewpoint is being changed from that of in- 
different wage earner to that of cooperative employee and 
owner. Likewise, the viewpoint of the employer is being 
changed us he is being made to recognize the independence and 
power of organized labor and that its voluntary cooperation is 
essential to the success of his enterprise and a return apon his 
investment. i 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
pe ARRE I yield to my colleague, but my time is vory 

mited. 

Mr. McKNOWN. I would like to know when these em- 
ployees have changed their minds. In the last campaign, they 
hid a party of their own. 

Mr. GARBER, It is but natural for my distingnished col- 
league with his judiclal and searching mind to make the in- 
quiry. Yes; they changed their mind” and did not support 
their party. It turned out to be like a western corn crop in 
a bad year when the hot winds killed it. The prospect was 
good. It was 8 or 10 feet high, tasseled and eared out. It 
was a whale of a crop on dress parade, but failed to materialize 
at shucking time. [Laughter and applause.) 

Mr, SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARBER. However much I wouid like to yield to the 
gentleman, who is always interesting and entertaining in his 
contributions to pending discussion, yet my limited time will 
not permit me to do so. 

EMPLOYEES BECOMING STOCKIIOLDERS IN: INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES 

Concentration of capital is being displaced by the diffusion 
of capital, by the division of ownership in industrial enter- 
prises. The employer and employees, from a common view- 
point, are looking upon their common enterprise, upon the 
success of which the prosperity of both depends. There are 
more property owners in the United States to-day than ever 
before in the history of this country. The property owner be- 
comes a taxpayer, with a personal interest in his government 
and a more active interest in public affairs. 

David F. Houston, Secretary of the Treasury under Wilson, 
contributes the following significant information relative to 
the distribution of ownership: 

Fifty-five thousand, or nearly one-half, of the stockholders in 
Armour & Co. and Swift & Co. are employees. 

Fourteen thousand of the 49,497 stockholders in the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. are employees. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARBER. I would be very glad indeed to yield to the 
gentleman who is recognized as one of the ablest and most 
efficient members of this committee and whose contributions 
are most valuable to the illumination of discussions, but be- 
cause of my limited time I hope he will not persist in his re- 
quest but permit me to proceed without further interruption. 

Mr. WYANT, The farmer’s interest in industrial develop- 
ment is exemplified in the district in which I live: We manu- 
facture iron and steel products, and out of every million dol- 
lars of iron and steel products sold in those factories, $350,000 
goes to the well-paid farmers of this country. 

Mr, GARBER. T thank the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
for his valuable contribution of fact as it shows the close re- 
lationship between industry and agriculture, a subject I shall 
attempt to develop more fully later on. 

Out of the 858,000 persons owning stock in the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., more than 60,000 are Bell System 
employees. 

In the United States Steel Corporation, more than 50,000, or 
about one-third of the total number of stockholders, are 
employees. 

Seventy-five per cent of the employees of the Standard Gas 
& Hlectrie Co. are stockholders. 

Aglity per cent of the employees of the Northern States 
Power Co. are stockholders. 

The Western Union Telegraph Co. number 26,276 stock- 
holders. 

There are more than 800,000 stockholders in class I of Ameri- 
can railroads, while more than 2,000,000 persons own stock in 
gas, electric railway, light, and power utilities. 

In the chapter on“ The workman as stockholder” in Labor’s 


Money (1923), by Richard Boeckel, the following figures are 
Mr. GARBER. The economie revolution now under way given: 
will mark a new epoch in the jndustrial development of this Six thousand employces of the General Motors Corporation 
country. It is a transition period wherein the imaginary i 1 out of every 12 employed—hold 270,000 shares of common 
distinctions between capital and labor are disappearing and stock in that corporation, valued in excess of $4,000,000. 
the equality of occupations is being gradually established. The! Employees of Sears, Rocbuck & Co. own 55,700 shares in 
upstanding, industrious, efficient American laborer stands upon that enterprise, purchased through the employees’ proflt-shar- 
a plane of equality with that of the business and professional ing fund, and 77,600 shares purchased outside the fund. 
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Seventy per cent of the workers employed by the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co, hold common stock in the company, the 
aggregate value of their holdings exceeding 85.000.000. 

Practically every employee of the Proctor & Gamble Co. is a 
shareholder in the enterprise. 

Ninety per cent of the employees of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co, are stockholders, and every third man in the em- 
ploy of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. holds one or more 
shares of stock. 

The wages paid to onr industrial workers for the year 1925 
will exceed $25,000,000,000, out of which it is estimated they 
will saye between $6,000,000,000 and $7,000,000,000, 

Recent years have witnessed a phenomenal growth in Amerl- 
can savings banks. The year the World War began 11,000,000 
American bank depositors had less than $9,000,000,000 of sav- 
ings deposits. At the end of lust year there were $8,000,000 
savings depositors, having a total of nearly $21,000,000,000 in 
the banks. Thus, in one short decade the number of savings 
depositors was multiplied three and a half times, while the 
amount of their savings increased 130 per cent. 

A peculiarly interesting and striking development in this 
country in recent years is the labor bank. The first labor bank 
in the United States was established at Washington, D. C.. in 
1920; to-day there are 75 of these bunks in operation. The 
significant fact evidenced by the amazing growth of the move- 
ment is that the American laborer is building his prosperity 
aud independence sanely upon a foundation of proven eco- 
nomic policies. 

HIGH STANDARD OF LABOR UNDER EXISTING INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 


Thus, when you consider the full force and effect of all this 
and what it means, as American citizens you must certainly 
appreciate the high standard of American labor under our 
present industrial system. [Applause.] Can we afford for 
political purposes to experiment with it? 

During the year just closed more than $9,881,000,000 was 
invested in new American corporations. This is the highest 
record in any one year of our history. The incorporated Dusi- 
ness of the country pays a vety large share of the total Income 
tax, lust year, 1925, amounting to 8881.190,113. and expends 
about 27 per cent of its total income in taxes, Federal, State, 
and local. Considering the vast amount of capital investment 
in the corporate business of our country and the ever-increasing 
number of stockholders, the former prejudice against corpo- 
rated business should disappear, and the corporation should 
be recognized as an essential to modern business in its proper 
conduct and management. 

Thus we see that the corporation is the modern agency pro- 
viding for joint ownership, through which the laborers are 
becoming joint owners in the enterprises in which they are 
engaged. They share in the increased dividends complained of 
by the gentleman from Texas. It is natural, however, for him 
to so complain, because wherever there is anything that is not 
clearly understood, it is invariably an object of suspicion. 

The gentleman from Texas, fearless, eficient, and courageous 
as he is, must scenustom himself to these changed industrial 
conditions. He must allay his fears; he must not run away 
every time a labor bank is organized, even thongh it is a cor- 
poration, or a new factory starts up, a new whistle blows, or 
a furnace fire flames forth. These are not signals for the call- 
ing of a grand jury when, as he says, in his district the neigh- 
borhood shifts overnight. These are calls to the American 
laborer to come and engage in the peaceful pursuits of a more 
diversified industry where the employees may become joint 
owners in the enterprises. 

The gentleman's lack of faith in modern industrial develop- 
ment and modern agencies for the transaction of business re- 
calls that of the Arkansasian who came down out of the moun- 
tains to see his first train. Standing on an elevation overlook- 
ing the tank where the engine was “taking water,“ leaning on 
his cane, stroking his straggling gray beard, chewing his 
“Jong fine green,” and shaking his head In doubtful meditation 
as he continued to look at the stationary train, he turned to 
his faithful helpmeet of many years and said, “Liza, she'll 
never start, she'll never start!“ When supplied with water, 
the conductor gave the “high sign.’ the fireman pulled the 
cord, the engineer opened the throttle, and with bell ringing, 
whistle blowing, exhaust roaring, and train disappearing around 
the bend, the old mountaineer again shook his head in amaze 
and wonder, spat his“ terbacker,” and exclaimed, “ Liza, b’gosh, 
she'll never stop, she'll never stop!“ [Laughter.] 

Tun“ RORRER TARIFF” AND THE CORPORATIONS 


The distinguished gentleman from Arkansas sees all but 10 
per cent of the American people bound hand and foot by the 
“robber tariff.’ but unlike the gentleman from Texas he de- 
nounces the “robber tariff" for its heavy exactions from the 


model city 
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corporations against which the gentleman from Texas so clo- 
quently inveighs. He says: 


Those engaged In the following occupations are injured by the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act, to wit: Banking; the railroads; the 
building trades; wholesalers and retailers; public utilities, such as 
light, power, telephone, and telegraph companies; hotels; theaters; 
newspapers, all educational institutions; hospitals; lawyers; doctors 
and professional men generally; all Government employees—-Federal, 
State, and munlelpal—as well as many other groups of our peopie. 
These producers and consumers are beginning to realize this injustice. 
More than 90 per cent of our people are being injured by the high 
protective tariff policy of the Republican Party, while less than 10 por 
cent of the people are being enriched to the tune of five billions per 
year by virtue of the unholy rates in the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
Act. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES, SUCH AS LIGHT, POWER, TELEPHONE, AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANIES 


Have you not obseryed the ever-increasing number of these 
unfortunate companies, closing their places of business, abun- 
doning their plants, and going into bankruptcy? As you looked 
out of your car window coming to the Capitol, you wondered 
why these unsightly deserted plants—sad reminders of a “rob- 
ber tariff — should be permitted to remain and thus mar your 
Pleasant meditations. You wondered how much longer you 
would be permitted the use of the telephone, the telegraph, 
and shuddered at the approaching darkness as you pictured 
the last expiring light company quitting business [laughter], 
deserted by its employees because of the heavy burdens and 
exactions of such a law! 

THEATERS, COMPRISING MOVIE STARS AND SCENARIO WRITEKS 


Forming as they do our basic industry and upon which the 
prosperity of the Nation depends, contributing Hollywood as a 
and our strongest defense in time of war! 
[Laughter and applause.] Surely we should rush to their re- 
lief from the exuctions of the“ robber tariff.” 

NEWSPAPERS 


Have you not observed how a once proud, fearless, and inde- 
pendent press has at last suecumbed and become the pliant tool 
of monopoly? Behold their alms-begging, mendicant representa- 
tives iu the press galleries of Congress! [Laughter.] 

CALAMITOUS PREDICTIONS OF THE EFFECT OF THE M’CUMBER TARIFF 

And as you have witnessed these various classes of a once 
proud American citizenry being submerged into a woeful state of 
slavish mendicant peonage, living in hovels, clad in rags that 
scarce conceal their nakedness, with their children crying for 
bread, have you not wondered why a Divine Providence did not 
send forth some belted knight to champion their cause? If so, 
cease to wonder! He has at last arrived in the person of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Arkansas. [Laughter and applause.] 
And is he not their logical champion? Who was it that stood 
upon this floor when the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill was pend- 
ing and warned the American people of the dire calamities that 
would befall them under this law? Why, the gentleman from 
Arkansas, [Laughter.] Who was it that said, in effect, “If 
you pass this law, the ‘unholy rates’ are so high as to become 
prohibitive. The bill will afford no revenue, and you will have 
to levy taxes direct or issue bonds to pay the ordinary running 
expenses of the Government?” The gentleman from Arkansas. 
[Laughter.}] Who was it that admitted there were then between 
4,000,000 and 5,000,000 men out of employment, “ without money 
with which to clothe and feed their families or educate their 
children,” but predicted if the MeCumber bill became a law 
the number would be increased to 8,000,000 or 10,000,000 idle 
men? The gentleman from Arkansas, [Lanughter.] 

Who was it said if you pass this bill you will erect a“ Chi- 
nese wall” so high around this country it will be impossible for 
foreign nations to send their goods into our ports? The gen- 
fleman from Arkansas. Who was it sald if you pass this bill 
“the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans might just as well be oceans 
of fire instead of the great highways of commerce as God in- 
tended"? The gentleman from Arkansas. [Laughter.] 

“Oceans of fire!” [Laughter.] Of those of you who have 
had occasion to visit our ports since the passage of the McCum- 
ber law, I anxiously inquire, was the vast expanse of the mighty 
ocean still there? [Laughter.] If so, were not the wild waves 
accusingly murmuring, “OLDFIELD, OLDFIELD, OLDFIELD!” 
[Laughter and applause.] Those of you who haye had occasion 
to cross, was it through a fiery holocaust of flame? 

During the year just closed under this “robber tariff,” over 
that Chinese wall, through those raging flames, across those 
“oceans of fire,“ came many fleets of merchant vessels to our 
ports, tnloading in our markets the commerce of the world, 
in value òf $4,227,280,000; and across those “oceans of fire” 
went our exports, in value of $4,909,845,000, a trade as evenly 
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Hhalanced as has ever been attained in the commercial history 
or this country. [Applause.] 

With your prediction of “oceans of fire” and no commerce 
disproven by increased trade; with your prediction of no reve- 
nue disproven by abundant revenues; with your prediction of 
eight or ten million men out of employment disproven by steady 
employment at wages higher than ever before—wihat becomes 
ef your tariff issue in the coming campaign? With all your 
Predictions of 1922 disproven, how can you expect the people | 
to believe your predictions of 1926? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- | 
homa has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Town. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gen- 
tleman five additional minntes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
revenues and the decreased taxes? 

Mr. GARBER. I thank the gentleman frem Washington for 
his most pertinent inquiry. Our revenues have increased to 
$550,000,000 annually under the McCumber law, which, coupled 
with the hard-boiled economy of this administration, has 
enabled us to reduce materialy not only the annual ex- 
penses of administration but the war debt in the amount of 
53.515, 4900, 840, with a resultant saving in interest of more than 
$1,500,000,000, 


What about the increased 


VISIONARY FEARS VERSUS FACTS 

The gentleman from Tennessee sees “mountain-high tariff 
walls“ instead of “oceans of fire.” He mourns for an Andrew 
Jackson in the White House to level those mountains. He is 
reported to have said: 

If an Andrew Jackson were In the White House, we would not be listen- 
ing to absurdly impractical, not to say bypocritical, pretensions about 
increasing our trade with Italy while we sit smugly behind a tariff wall 
ranglug against us as high as 99 per cent, 


If Andrew Jackson were in the White House! Why assume | 
an impossibility for your major premise? [Laughter.] Why | 
not assume an actuak faet? Why not tell the people what 
Andrew Jackson did when he was in the White House? He | 
enforeed the law for the collection of tariffs and insisted when 
juid they should be for protection. Referring to the low-tariff | 
period of 1816 to 1824, he said: 

In short, sir, we have been too long subject to the policy of British 
merchants. It is time we should become a little more Americanized, 


Applause. | 

Pretty good doctrine for to-day in view of the mawkish senti- | 
mental internationalism that is being broadcast throughout the 
country, [Applause] 

It Is time we should become a little more Americanized, and instead 
of feeding paupers and laborers of England, feed our own, or else in a 
short time by continulng our present policy we will all become paupers 
ourselves. 


The gentleman from Tennessee imagines he sees our trade 
with Italy destroyed. Let me reassure him. It is only a 
mirage of the Underwood Act he sees. [Applanse.]} 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has again expired, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
gentleman want? 

Mr. GARBER. About 10 minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
man 15 additional minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARBER. I thank the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa for his courteous consideration and liberality. 

Under the MeCumber Act our trade increased with Italy 
from $62,000,000 in 1921 to over $102,000,000 in 1925. 

Turning from Italy, the gentleman imagines he sees equally 
frightful results in our trade with England. His wrath culmi- 
nates in the charge that our high tariff has caused England to 
place a tariff of 3244 per cent against our safety razor blades 
and numerous other products.” You will observe, however, that 
the “numerous other products” are not itemized. | 

Mr. MADDEN. I suppose the English quit shaving, did they | 
not? 

Mr. GARBER. Yes; all because of this “robber tarit.” | 
[Laughter.} ‘The “numerous other products” are not item- 
ized, although the gentleman had in excess of $1,000,000,000 
worth of our exports to England to select from. [Applause.] | 
It but emphasizes the poverty of fact and foeuses the atten- | 
tion upon “razor blades,” one item out of a billion dollars“ 
worth of exports. 

Is it not alarming? Is it not terrifying, gentlemen? It 
recalls the incident of a citizen coming home late one night, 
intoxicated. Bumping into a lone tree in his front yard, he 
started away from it, and hit it again. Then he circled it, 
once more running into it. Then he put his back against tho 


How much more time does the 
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tree and started out In another direction with the same result. 
Finally, failing in his effort to reach the house, he carefully 
pulled off his coat, vest, and hat and laid them on the ground 
under the tree and lay down, muttering, “ Losht! Losht in 'n 
impen'trable foresht!” [Laughter.] 

OUR NOME MARKET—THE TREASURE HOUSA OF THE wont 


The total international trade of the world is something more 
than $52;000,000,000 in value, divided as follows: Imports, 
$27,000,000,000; exports, $25,000,000,000. The share of the 
United States in this world trade is ronglily about 16 per cent, 
or 13.3 per cent of the imports and 18.4 per cent of the exports. 
Fifty-two billion dollars’ worth of international trade is a 
colossal sum, but the annual productivity of the United States 
runs into seyenty and eighty billions a year, eclipsing the 
amount of the world's trade by a sum larger than our national 
debt. We exported during 1925, $4,909,845,000 worth of goods. 
So the home market for home-made goods is greater by at least 


| $15,000,000,000 than the entire export and import trade of the 


ona And in addition, we imported $4,227,280,000 worth of 
goods. 

Our home market is the treasure house of the world. It is a 
storehouse of human industry, energy, consuming capacity, and 
capacity to pay. No wonder the nations of the world look to 
it with covetous eyes and reach for it with greedy hands, But 
it does not belong to them. It is ours—it is rightfully ours. 
We created it. It was created by the work, industry, genius, 
and enterprise of the American people under the guaranties 
of their Constitution. [Applause.] Yet you propose to re- 
move the protection from this market and put us in competition 
with the markets of the world. 

What will you say to the farmers in the coming campaign? 
Your only remedy for agricultural relief is the removal of the 
protection from this market so that foreign farm products will 
come in and add to the surplus we already have. That is your 
remedy. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield? I would like for 
the gentleman to give us his remedy. 

Mr. GARBER, My remedy in part is to build up the eon- 
suming capacity of the home market we have and to protect 
it. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GARBER. I would be very glad to yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas, whom I eonsider one of the most valuable 
members of this committee and an honor to the State he so 
ably represents, but I can not yield further, because I want to 
touch on one or two other matters, and my time has almost 
expired. 

FARM RELIEF AT THE EXPENSE OF AMERICAN LABOR 


For the relief of the farmer you offer cheap made foreign 
products at the expense of American labor, giving the em- 
ployment in their manufacture to the cheap labor of foreign 
countries. You say to the American farmer, “ Your trouble is 
the high prices you have to pay for everything you have to 
buy, and the low prices you have to take for everything you 
have to sell.“ You say, “You have to buy in a protected 
market and sell in a world market. We propose to reduce the 
prices of homemade goods to a dead level with prices in the 
markets of the world. Restore us to power, and we will 
remove the protection from the home market, so that foreign 
goods will come in on a ‘competitive basis’ and depress the 
price of our homemade products and put us on a dead level 
with the markets of the world. Then you can buy cheaper here 
at home.” ‘That is your offer to the American farmer and 
your program for farm relief. 


LABOR RELIEF AT THE EXPENSE OF THE AMERICAN FARMER 


Now, what do you say to labor? You say to American labor, 
* Your trouble is high prices for everything you have to buy. 
You have to pay too much for everything you have to cat 
Your cost of living is too high. We will reduce the cost of 
living. We will remove protection from the home market and 
give you free beef from Mexico, Argentina, Australia, and 
Canada; free lamb and mutton from New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia; free rice from Japan; free eggs from China; free butter 
from Denmark; free wheat and potatoes from Canada and 


| Australia. In other words, we will open our doors and put 


all agricultural products on the free list, as we did under the 
Underwood Act. We will reduce the price of home farm prod- 
ucts to a dead level with foreign farm products and give you 
a reduced cost of living.” That is what you say you will do 
for American labor at the expense of the American farmer, 
and this is your program for labor relief. 

Mr. LEAVITT. If the gentleman will permit, I suggest 
that he talk about some one else, for I notice the gentleman 
from Arkansas has had enough of it and gone out. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. GARBER. T thank the gentleman from Montana for his 
suggestion and shall confine my remarks to thelr proposal for 
farm relief. ý 
LOW TARIFF ALWAYS PRODUCES MARD TIMES 

Their program is for the American farmer to buy cheap- 
made foreign products from foreign countries or buy home- 
‘made products depressed to the world’s level here; and for the 
American laborer to buy foreign farm products or home farm 
products depressed to the world's lexel here. And thus, with 
the American farmer buying foreign-made goods and the 
American laborer buying foreign farm products, they propose 
to convert our home market into a world market and usher 
in an era of cheap prices. 
Iow-tariff period from 1854 to 1857. 
In his message to Congress, said: 

With unsurpassed plenty in all the productions and all the elements 
of natural wealth, our manufacturers have suspended; our public 
works are retarded; our private enterprises of different kinds are 
Abandoned; and thousands of useful laborers are thrown out of em- 
ployment and reduced to want. We have possessed all the elements 
‘of material wealth in rich abundance, and yet notwithstanding all 
these advantages, our country, in its monetary interest, is in :a de- 
plorable condition. : 


We had such an era under the low tariff from 1894 to 1897. 
Of it, President Cleveland in his message to Congress, said: 


With plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative pro- 
duction and manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, 
and with satisfactory assurance to business enterprise, suddenly finan- 
cial fear and distrust have sprung up on every side. Numerous 
moneyed institutions have suspended. 7 ‘Surviving eorpora- 
tions and individuals are content to keep in hand the money they are 
usually anxious to loan. * And loss and failure have involved 
every branch of business. 


During that period at the local markets wheat sold for 33 
cents per bushel; corn, 10 cents per bushel; hogs, $2 per hun- 
‘dred; steers, 2 cents per pound; butter, 6 cents per pound; 
eggs, 3 cents per dozen. Cheap foreign goods flooded the 
country. Mills were closed, factories idle, and Coxey’s army 
marched on Washington. 
$262,315,400 to pay the ordinary running expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. All under a tariff policy the same as you now pro- 
pose as your relief to labor and the farmers in the coming 
campaign! [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Our last experience was under the Underwood Act, from 
1918 to 1921. The World War interfered with the natural re- 
‘sults of the act, but in 1920 and 1921 the normal results were 
evidenced in our third era of cheap prices, during which farm 
lands shrank in value not less than one-third and prices of 
farm products became ruinous. Farm losses were appalling. 
Describing in the House the then existing conditions, Hon. 
Janes W. Corner, a present member of this committee repre- 
senting the eighth district in Mississippi und a leading national 
Democrat, said: 


Here at home our troubles are economic rather than social or politi- 
eal. Our agricultural products are selling below the cost of their 
production. The purchasing power of our people Is also greatly cur- 
tailed, Rallroad rates are an embargo on business. Thousands are out 
of employment. Wages are being continually lowered. Bank credits 
are restricted. Our surplus products and manufactured articles are 
piling high for export, but there is no place for them to go. Our 
factories are idle and many of them closing down, for there are no 
purchasers to buy. Our foreign market is decreasing because the 
foreigner is unable to pay for what he wants. Our warehouses are 
full to overflowing with cotton, wool, and other products for lack of 
both a home and a foreign market. 


REDUCTION OF PRICES WOULD NOT REDUCH TAXES, WAR DEBT, MORTGAGES 


Do we want a return to such conditions? It would almost 
equal the hardships of the ravages of war. There is no ques- 
tion but what such a policy would reduce the cost of living. 
We admit that; but it would not reduce taxes. It would not 
reduce the war debt. It would not reduce the expense of run- 
ing the Government. It would not help the laboring man to 
pay the mortgage on his home. It would not reduce the 
8,000,000,000 worth of farm mortgages contracted in high 
prices, the principal and interest of which would have to be 

aid in low-price farm products. ‘That is the big proposition 
Fou will be unable to answer with your “cheaper” slogan in 
the coming campaign. 

Are you going into the agricultural States and tell the 
farmer you are going to remove the tariff on his wheat, corn, 
hogs, wool, butter, eggs, and all other farm products? No; 
vou will not tell that to the farmers; you will tell that to labor 
in the industrial sections of the country. To ithe farmers you 


Of it, President Buchanan 
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will say, We will reduce the cost of labor's products so you 
can buy cheaper.” If your proposal for labor relief was the re- 
peal of the restrictive immigration law, it would be less injurious 
to Jabor than your proposal to admit foreign labor in packages, 
in products, while the producer lives snugly in his foreign home, 
avoiding the necessary burdens of our high standards and con- 
tributing nothing to the support of our Government, either in 
time of peace or war. 

If we were all just consumers, just sitting around in rocking- 
chairs clipping coupons and consuming, we might indulge in 
the theory for a short time again until the payment on the 
coupous ceased. But, unfortunately, we are not a people of 
Idle consumers; we are wage-workers. The farmer's products 
represent his wages. We all have to work to get the where- 
withal to pay for our consumption. 


WIO GETS THE JOB, THE AMERICAN OF THE FOREIGNER? 


It is a question, after all, of who gets the job, the American 
or the foreigner. Through its policy of protection the Repub- 
lican Party says without hesitation, We will give the work 
or let the jobs to the lowest bidder, but we will limit the bid- 
ders to our home people, the members of our own family, the 
family of your Uncle Sam, U. S. A.“ Through its policy of 
“trade on a competitive basis,“ the Democratic Party says, 
“We will give our work or let the jobs to the lowest ‘bidder, 
but we will not limit the bidders to our home people. When 
thus limited the bids are too high. That is the trouble with 
us now—everything is too high. We propose to throw down 
the bars and receive bids for onr work from the agricultural 
and labor markets of the world.” 

Upon this question Abraham Lincoln said: 


I do not know much about political economy, but I do know fhat 
when we purchase a ton of steel ralls from Great Britain for $100 we 
get the ralls and Great Britain gets the money, and when we produce 
the rails from our own mines and in our own mins, we have both 
the money and the rails. * * + ‘When you buy goods made abroad, 
you have the goods but some one else has the money. When you buy 
the goods at home, we haye both the goods and the money. 


We prefer to give and take, keeping all the jobs for our- 
selves up to the extent that we can do the werk and raise the 
products, keeping the money ourselves. And with every mem- 
ber of the family Working and patronizing each other, buying 
at home ‘instead of abroad, we will soon work out our pros- 
perity on a solid and enduring basis for every member of the 
family. 


ORGANIZED AGRICULTURE AND TROTECTION WILL INSURE PROSPERITY 


It is true our agricultural.conditions are not what they ought 
to be, but they are better than they are in any other country 
in the world and they are gradually improving. The purelias- 
ing power of farm products is gradually increasing. With co- 
operative marketing organizations affiliated so as to control 
each basic crop, cutting out all unnecessary cverhead between 
the producer and consumer and supplemented by a Federal 
marketing agency, coordinating all the departments of Govern- 
ment for farm relief, substantial and lasting prosperity under 
protection will be restored. [Applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Corron]. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there ohjection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, a good friend on the Demo- 
eratic side the other day, solicitous of the welfare of the 
Republican Party, asked who would become the defender of 


| the protective tariff? when the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 


TincuER] left Congress. If that gentleman is here this after- 
noon, I think he has the answer to his question. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose to-day to address the House 
on the subject of the Tariff Commission and also some of the 
events surrounding the investigation of the Tariff Commis- 
sion on the subject of sugar. 

A great deal las been said lately about the Tariff Commis- 
sion being a quasi judicial body, and that its establishment 
came about as à result of the feeling generally throughout the 
country that some body nonpartisan in its operation and judi- 
cial in its work should be created. President Coolidge has been 
criticized. It is claimed he has misconstrued not only the 
law but the spirit of the law and that he has undertaken to use 
his high office in the control of that commission contrary to 
the real spirit and intention of the law itself. Other similar 
statements have been made. 

To my mind this constitutes a grave and serious charge and 
one that should be given careful consideration. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have very carefully reviewed much of the 
history leading to the establishment of the Tariff Commis- 
sion and have studied the law creating it. 

While I do not believe it is material to the point I wish 
to discuss, I may say in passing that 1 do not regard the 
Tariff! Commission as a quasi judicial body, I understand that 
in Inw quasi means “like unto” or that it supposes a little 
difference between two bodies. I can not find where judicial 
powers were conferred upon the Tariff! Commission. No body 
can be designated even a quasi judicial tribunal that has 
absolutely no judicial powers or functions. There is a vast 
difference between the creation of a commission which is really 
an arm of the executive branch of the Goyernment and which, 
of course, is required to furnish information to Congress than 
the creation of a court or a quasi judicial tribunal as part of 
the great judicial branch of the Government. This distinction 
should be borne clearly in mind in the light of events which 
have transpired and in the consideration of the charge against 
the President of the United States. 

The Tariff Commission is a fact-finding body, and makes its 
report to the Chief Executive or to Congress, as the case may 
be, and in no way renders any judicial decision. I understand 
in most cases the commission does not even muke recommenda- 
tions. Therefore, whatever action was taken by the President, 
if any, with regard to the work of the Tariff Commission is 
vastly different from an attempt to influence a Supreme Court 
in this country, and any effort to compare the commission with 
the Supreme Court of the United States or any other court in 
the land must fail, because there is not ground upon which the 
comparison can be made. The President of the United States 
makes the decision, if any is made, and he has a perfect right 
to indicate to the commission or to individual members thereof 
his desire that certain investigation shall be made and the 
facts therein sent to him. He makes the decision, not the 
Tariff Commission, and with due respect I submit that the 
‘Tariff Commission is not even quasi judicial. 

It is interesting, Mr. Chairman, to examine the first organi- 
vation of this commission. It was created by an act of Con- 
gress in 1916 under a Democratic administration to be composed 
of six members, not more than three of whom should be mem- 
bers of the same political party. The original members of the 
commission appointed by President Wilson were Messrs. Taus- 
sig, Roper, and Lewis, Democrats; Kent, Cutbertson, and Cos- 
tigan, Progressives or Independents. I think it is safe to say 
that Congress in the creation of this and similar commissions 
which have been designated as nonpartisan intended that the 
two great political parties, namely, Republicans and Democrats, 
should be appointed thereon. But in the appointment of this 
first commission the great Republican Party was without a 
recognized representative. 

It can not logically be contended that the commission as thus 
originally constituted represented the intention of the Con- 
gress in creating that body. 

BIPARTISAN MEANS TWO PARTY 


The Republican Party is not now and I do not believe has 
eyer been willing to accept the views of Mr. Costigan as its 
views in respect to tariff matters. You will find that Mr. 
Costigun's views on the tariff have seldom if ever coincided 
with the views of the Republicans. I think I can say quite 
accurately that in tariff matters he has rarely if ever supported 
the tariff views of the Republican Party. The same might 
be said of Mr. Culbertson and Mr. Kent. So that in the very 
beginning the work of the commission—the then President of 
the United States in making his appointments determined the 
political leanings of that commission, if it should huve any, 
in the investigation of facts. Therefore, any charge made by 
a Member of Congress or anybody else that the Tariff Com- 
mission has been “packed” by President Coolidge has evi- 
dently not been informed as to its original membership or are 
just seven or eight years late with the charge that the com- 
mission is “ packed.“ Only within the past year or two has 
the commission been constituted as was evidently intended by 
Congress at the time it was created, with both parties fairly 
und fully represented, and I may say that it is only since Presi- 
dent Coolidge has been President that the commission has been 
fairly representative of the different political parties of the 
Nation, as was intended by Congress thut it should be. 

It is charged that the President attempted to “pack” the 
commission, and in so doing that he practically forced Com- 
missioner Culbertson to resign and accept the appointment as 
minister to Rumania in order that the President might ap- 
point u member of the Tariff Commission whose views on the 
tariff question were more like his own. I deny that absolutely. 

The facts are, however, that William S. Culbertson had been 
ambitious for a long time to get into the Diplomatie Service. 
Ile had asked President Harding for such an appointment. 
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Senator Curtis had gone to see President Harding for such an 
appointment. Senator Curtis had gone to see President Hard- 
ing in behalf of Mr. Culbertson and had asked the President 
to give Culbertson a transfer to the Diplomatic Service. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON, I would like first to finish my statement, but 
I yield for a short question. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman there states 
something as a fact about what was told President Harding or 
somebody else. How does the gentleman know that? 

Mr. COLTON. 1 only know from the record that has been 
made in another body, wherein all of the facts that I have 
stated and more are set out in detail. 

It is understood that Mr. Culbertson had been promised by 
President Harding that he would be given a diplomatic post. 
Culbertson pressed the question both in and out of season, and 
when Calvin Coolidge became President, Culbertson’s campaign 
for a transfer continued. It is understood that Mr, Culbert- 
son told President Coolidge that President Harding had prom- 
ised him an appointment in the Diplomatic Service. It is also 
understood that President Coolidge at that time told Culbert- 
son that at the first opportunity he would see that he got such 
an appointment. In the fall of 1924 yacancies occurred in the 
Diplomatic Service, and, according to his request, Mr. Culbert- 
son was considered for and accepted the appointment as min- 
ister to Rumania when the offer was made to him. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Who understood all this? 

Mr. COLTON. That is the statement made in. another body 
on January 6 and on January 23. You will find a complete 
history if you will read the Recorp of that date. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that the gentleman is referring to transactions in the 
Senate and is criticizing and reflecting upon what happened in 
the Senate. The gentleman says that something happened in 
the Senate, and that an attempt was made to do so and so. 
The rule is very plain that criticism of the Senate can not be 
made in this House, 

Mr. COLTON.’ Mr. Chairman, I am simply reciting the 
events that occurred on January 23, and in auswer to u ques- 
tion propounded by the gentleman himself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Utah will proceed 
in order. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. But I make the point of order, 
Mr. Chairman. The words have already been spoken and the 
Chair knows what they are. I make the point of order that 
they are out of order, and, if necessary, I will make the motion 
to take them down and have a ruling upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The rule provides that it is not in order 
in debate upon the floor of the House to make reference to an 
existing Senate in this Congress, but it would be in order as 
to a Senate in a preceding Congress. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I think I am within the 
rule. What I have said is largely in response to the gentle- 
man's question. 

Mr, BEGG. Does not the rule mean a derogatory statement 
about the Senate? Why almost daily somebody uses the word 
“Senate” in respect to something. I can not see where the 
gentleman seems to have been in uny way derogatory. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I was listening 
to the remarks aud I can not see that there was anything at 
all derogatory in anything or to anyone in the Chamber at 
the other end of the Capitol, and here about three weeks ago 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] spoke for about a 
half hour and talked about the Senate most of the time. No 
one on this side of the aisle called him to order, and it seems 
to be rather peculiar, when the gentleman merely referred in 
a casual sort of way, that he should be called to order by an- 
other gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman, I hope the 
gentleman from Texas will withdraw the point of order. What 
the gentleman from Utah has recited is not an effort upon 
his part to slander the Senate. It is not derogatory to the 
Senate. He merely recited the facts that are derogatory to the 
administration, the facts themselves. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman thinks that 
would be in order? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will say to the Chair that if 
the gentleman recited all the facts, I would be glad for him 
to proceed, because I know the more facts he recites the more 
damning would be the recital to the conduct of the Tariff Com- 
mission and the present administration. I want to say to the 
Chair in reference to my point of order. The fact that gentle- 
men on the Republican side did not make a point of order 
some time ago against the gentleman from Texas is no presump- 
tion that any gentleman on that side knew it was in violation 
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of the rule for that matter. I reserve the right to make a 
point of order whenever I think it ought to be made and when- 
ever I think proper without consulting the gentleman from 
Minnesota about the matter and his remarks about my right 
to do that are entirely gratuitous and entirely prompted by 
some motive other than to see that the rules are enforced. 

The CHAIRMAN. The rule is that it is a breach of order 
in debate to introduce what has been said on the same subject 
in the other House. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I withdraw the point of order 
since the gentleman knows he is out of order; if the gentle- 
man wants to continue and condemn. the Republican Senate, 
I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. COLTON, Mr. Chairman, may I understand the situa- 
tion? Will the Chair explain the rule he quoted? 

The CHAIRMAN, It is against the rules to refer to what 
has been said in the other body on a given subject and what 
was said in debate by Members of the other body on that 
subject or to criticize, 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. If the Chair enforces that rule, 
he would strike ont all of the gentleman's speech. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Utah will procced 
in order. , 

Mr. COLTON, Whatever I have to say is not in criticism 
of the other body, I belleve I am in order. It is in reference 
to a matter of history and in reference to the Tariff Commis- 
sion that was brought out in debate in the other body, and 
this discussion has come as the result of the question of the 
gentleman from ‘Texas as to where I got the information. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. COLTON. For a question. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. It is a question. Now the gen- 
tleman says it was brought up by the gentleman from Texas. 
Did not the gentleman when he said “another body“ mean 
the Senate? Answer that. 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. The gentleman has continued the sub- 
ject, and the only way I could answer him was by that ref- 
erence. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I call for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. ‘The 
gentleman from Utah will proceed. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, a great deal of criticism has 
been made in the newspapers of this country against the action 
of the Tariff Commission with reference to its investigation 
of sugar. 

An attempt has been made to magnify and distort the pur- 
pose of a commendable effort being made at the time of the 
sugar investigation to get the facts before that body. I shall 
refer to this a little later. I only want to say at this time 
that certain Members of Congress tried to get information and 
impart that information to a member of the Tariff Commission 
that could be used and was intended to be used by the body 
itself. That effort was criticized. It seems all right, how- 
ever, for another member of the commission to come privately 
to Members of Congress and furnish them with detailed in- 
formation not only of the doings of the Tariff Commission but 
of private conversations with the President of the United 
States and private memorandums. How is it that a Member of 
Congress may know to the minutest detail what has taken 
place in private audiences between the President of the United 
States and members of the commission, and yet it is so dreadful 
for a few Members of Congress to seek, in an open meeting to 
which a member of the commission had been invited and the 
purpose of which meeting that member had been advised be- 
forehand, to impart certain information necessary to the life 
of a great industry. 

Who gave out the information from the Tariff Commission 
that has been so freely used? It would be interesting to know. 
I think we can surmise that this information could only have 
come from a member whose wife was a member of the La Fol- 
lette national campaign committee in 1924, and I am wondering 
if the information he gave was wholly uninfluenced by this 
coincidence. 

This political connection of this member may also throw con- 
siderable light upon the charge that the President tried to con- 
trol the Tariff Commission by asking for the resignation of 
David J. Lewis. The facts are that Mr. Lewis had tried in 
every way to complete the sugar report and get it into the 
hands of the President eurly in the fall of 1924 in order to 
force the President to act upon it immediately and without 
due consideration and before the election of November, 1924. 
This was, I am convinced, an intentional political trick on-the 
part of Commissioner Lewis and his associates on the commis- 
sion—Culbertson and Costigan. They did everything they 
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could to make the President act immediately on the sugar 
report. When the President took his time to examine the 
report carefully and decided not to follow their urgent demands 
for a reduction in the duty, then they began to howl about it 
and tried to blame the President. Mr, Lewis's term expired in 
September of 1924. Ifthe President had wanted to control the 
commission he might easily have done so by just leaving the 
vacancy on the Tariff Commission unfilled until Congress con- 
vened in the fall after the election or by appointing a man 
holding the same tariff? views as himself. That would have 
given the President ene more friend or one fewer ppponent on 
the Tariff Commission. Certainly if the President had desired 
to control the Tariff Commission he would have followed one or 
the other of these courses, 

A memorandum has been made public purporting to give an 
account of a meeting held on May 24, 1924, in the office of the 
senior Senator from my State, at which was discussed the 
investigation of the Tariff Commission relating to sugar. ‘There 
were a number of Congressmen who attended that meeting. 
May I brietly call attention to the circumstances which led to 
its being held? 

Mr. Chairman, I was at that meeting, and I enn therefore 
speak advisedly, The sugar industry of this country was trem- 
bling in the balance at that time. After the enactment of the 
Underwood tariff law and prior to the war the sugar industry 
was nearly ruined. The war gave it new impetus, but at its 
close it was a question again whether the industry would sur- 
vive. A tariff believed by many producers to be inadequate 
was placed upon the statute book at the time of the enactment 
of the Fordney-McCumber bill. That tariff was then being 
investigated, and it was commonly rumored that a report would 
probably be submitted looking to a reduction of the tariff. The 
producers of this country were insisting that if it was reduced 
they would go out of business, 

The sugar industry means much to many sections of this 
country—aye, I may say to every section of this country. 
Right now, if the tariff were removed from sugar or even 
lowered, the producers could not continue to do business. The 
question was discussed not upon one occasion but upon many 
oceasions, The life of this great industry was at stake. Based 
upon the findings on the wheat question and from rumors 
which were abroad at that time, it was believed that some 
members of the Tariff Commission were unwilling to take into 
consideration basic facts so necessary in the determination of 
the cost of sugar. Representatives and Senators from sugar- 
producing sections held a number of meetings to consider the 
question. It was finally decided to request an audience with 
Mr. Culbertson and discuss with him the advisability of ex- 
tending the hearings. The producers felt that a further hear- 
ing should be had as to the cost of production here and also 
the cost of production in Cuba which up to that time had been 
denied, und the producers wanted to open the hearings for 
further testimony. Mr. Culbertson was advised before the 
meeting was held as to its purpose, and he expressed no feel- 
ing that is was inadvisable or wrong. If he had expressed 
any objection to the meeting, he need not have attended. He 
did not even intimate that he would not care to come, but 
yoluntarily came and took part in the discussion that was 
carried on. True, he did not express an opinion one way or 
another, nor was it expected that he should. We only intended 
to give him the viewpoint of the producers and request that 
the hearings be extended for that purpose, if Mr. Culbertson 
thouglit it advisable to present it to the commission. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what was wrong with that? The life 
of a great industry was at stake. A report was about to 
be made, which rumor said would favor a reduction of the 
tariff. I believed then and I believe now that that report 
was made without a full and complete investigation of the 
facts. I believed then and I believe now that we would have 
been derelict in our duty had we not made every effort to get 
the facts before that commission. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I understood the gentleman to ask 
what was wrong in Commissioner Culbertson being summoned 
to a Senator's office. Why did you not call the whole board 
there rather than cut out one man and bring pressure to bear 
upon him? 

Mr. COLTON. I will answer the gentleman. The word 
„invited“ is better than summoned. No man on the commis- 
sion had been as close in the drafting of the tariff law as Mr. 
Culbertson, and it was only a question of whether or not it 
would be worth while to appear before the commission to bring 
out all the additional facts. 


Mr. GARNER of Texas. Does the gentleman refer to Mr. 
Culbertson in drawing the tariff law? 

Mr. COLTON. I say he was conversant with its drafting; 
yes. He knew all about its provisions. He was acquainted with 
what it was intended for the commission to do. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Why did you not advise the other 
menibers? 

Mr. COLTON. That was our Intention. We were holding 
a meeting to determine the best ways of getting necessary 
facts before the commission, and we were ‘seeking advice as to 
the best means of doing it. 

I may add further that I belleve President Coolidge would 
have been derelict to the principles of the great party which 
he represents had he not made every consistent and honorable 
effort to see that every fact was before that commission upon 
which they would base thelr report. 

This was not an attempt to reach a judicial body; to take 
one member out by himself and talk the matter over with 
him in secret. This was a council meeting to which had been 
invited representatives from every sugar-producing section in 
the country, or practically so. To this meeting a member of a 
fact-finding commission, who had played an important part in 
the drawing of the law, and who had been a member of the 
commission from the beginning, was invited into the council, 
not for the purpose of influencing a decision, but for the pur- 
pose of being asked to suggest a way, if he thought it wise 
and practical, to get additional facts before the commission, 

Mr, Chairman, there are no more honorable men in this 
Congress than some of those who attended that meeting. It 
was presided over by a Senator who for 25 years has given 
the best efforts of his life for the good of this country. A man 
of the highest character and integrity, who would not use his 
high office in an unworthy cause for anything in this world. 
A man whose lonesty, patriotism, and integrity no mun can 
honestly question. There were good lawyers in that meeting. 
Men who understand the ethics of the law; men who would 
no more see the courts of this land prostituted by unholy in- 
fluence than they would think of selling themselyes for gold. 
All of the men there were actuated by high, patriotic motives, 
just as I believe the President of the United States was ac- 
tuated by high and lofty motives in every action he performed 
looking to the saving of the great sugar industry to this country. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want to make one further 
reference to the Tariff Commission. I believe it has accom- 
plished a good work already and as at present constituted it 
will be invaluable in the future in the consideration of tariff 
matters. A great deal has been said concerning the relation 
of the farmer and the protective tariff. In this connection 
it must be borne in mind that in nearly every case where 
the tariff has been increased under the flexible provisions of 
the tariff act it has been in the interests of the agricultural 
Industry. So far as I am informed, with the exceptions of 
a few chemical productions, the tariff has not been inerensed 
on any of the great manufactured products since the passage 
of the Fordney-McCumber Act, but an increase has been made 
on products that would help the farmer. Anyone who has 
an interest in the commission, in its usefulness and accom- 
plishmenuts, will be interested in examining its ninth annual 
report just recently published by the-Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House. It is interesting to know of the develop- 
ment of the commission as seen by a comparison of the work 
done in 1925 with work done in early years as shown by this 
ninth annual report and the previous annual reports of the 
commission, The commission has annually increased its use- 
fulness and accomplishments. 

At the hearings now being held by the Senate Committee 
the first chairman of the Tariff Commission saw fit to criti- 
cize one member of the commission who happens to come 
from my State. He made the statement, in effect, that this 
commissioner was not qualified for the position. Inasmuch 
as this statement has been made, permit me to state just what 
training Doctor Brossard has had. 

Dr. E. B. Brossard was born and raised on a cattle ranch 
in Idaho and therefore knows firsthand the farm and livestock 
problems of the country, and his recent experience as a member 
of the staff of the Tariff Commission peculiarly fit him for the 
position of tariff commissioner. 

After graduating from the Utah Agricultural College Mr. 
Brossard spent three additional years in graduate study in 
other universities—one year at Cornell University, in New 
York, and two years at the University of Minnesota. From 
the latter Institution he received the degrees of master of 
science and doctor of philosophy, He specialized in economies 
and farm management and wrote his theses on agricultural 
economic problems, 
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That lis scientific work is of high character is attested by 
the fact that he has been elected to membership in the honorary 
scholarship fraternities of Phi Kappa Phi, Gamma Sigma Delta, 
aml Alpha Zeta. 

Doctor Brossard has spent three years in Europe, where he 
learned the French language and became acquainted with 
European economic and political conditions. 

Returning to the United States, he was employed as an 
expert in agricultural economies and farm management by the 
United States Department of Agriculture and the Utah Agri- 
cultural College. While in this position he made investigations 
of the business records of hundreds of farmers and their efli- 
ciency in managing their farms, and, upon analyzing their 
business statements and farm practices, demonstrated methods 
of improvement. He taught the farmers how to keep farm 
accounts, how to determine the costs of production of their 
farm products, and the benefits to be derived from a careful 
business analysis of farming operations. 

He has had seven years’ experience as a teacher of economics 
and farm management at the Utah Agricultural College and the 
University of Minnesota. For four years he was in charge of 
the department of agricultural economics and farm manage- 
ment at the Utah Agricultural College and at the same time 
conducted investigations as a member of the experimelit-station 
staff. He has published several valuable bulletins on the 
economie phases of agriculture, giving some of the results of 
his research. 

The experiences of his early life on the farm, coupled with 
his economic training, research, and travel, have given him 
breadth of view and a sympathetic understanding of men and 
their problems in life, which are great assets to a commissioner, 

Since September 1, 1923, he has been employed as economist 
for the United States Tariff Commission, which has enabled 
him to thoroughly acquaint himself with the work of the com- 
mission und to render valuable service. 

Beenuse the Tariff Commission deals particularly with the 
economic phases of agriculture and the industries of this coun- 
try, his experience as an investigator and research student in 
various parts of the United States is invaluable to him as a 
commissioner. 

With respect to Doctor Taussig’s testimony concerning Dr. 
E. B. Brossard’s promotion to be commissioner from a position 
on the staff of the commission I want to say that instead of- 
discouraging the staff, Doctor Brossard’s appointment, I under- 
stand, has had the very opposite effect. It has encouraged most 
members of the staff and has created a better spirit of coopera- 
tion and a more agreeable personal relationship between the 
commission and the staff than existed before his appointment, 

Neither the leading members of the staff nor any others have 
been hindered in the slightest degree from doing the most 
eareful scientific work. Doctor Brossard has always en- 
couraged the most careful, painstaking, and honest work. 

I think Doctor Taussig should be asked for the source of his 
information with respect to Doctor Brossard’s qualifications 
and the effect of his appointment on the members of the com- 
mission’s staff. According to his own statement, Doctor 
Taussig knows nothing about it except what he has been told, 
and, if I understand the situation clearly, he has been badly 
informed. Certainly he should not be permitted to make such 
charges without submitting proof of his statements. I should 
like to ask Doctor Taussig what members of the commission's 
staff are better qualified and in what way they are better 
qualified for the position? What commissioners are better 
qualified than Doctor Brossard? It is rumored that last sum- 
mer Doctor Taussig supported a “free trader” from the com- 
mission’s staff for the position of commissioner. Is his charge 
against Doctor Brossard a “hang-over” disappointment be- 
cause his former student and free-trade protégé was not given 
the appointment? 

His statement is essentially erroneous respecting Doctor 
Brossard's being a “junior” member of the Tariff Commis- 
Ston's staff. Doctor Brossard was the economist assigned to 
the agricultural division, and, as such, he was consulted on the 
economic phases of the various investigations of agricultural 
products. Later he was transferred to the economic division 
and had to do with investigations of other products as well as 
the agricultural products, 

In ability, training, experience, and disposition Doctor Bros- 
sard is well qualified for the position of commissioner. 

No industry in the United States needed stimulating like the 
agricultural industry, and I make the statement now, without 
any fear of successful contradiction, that no man has ever 
been appointed to that commission who brought the peculiar 
qualifications to act upon agricultural problems that Doctor 
Brossard possesses.. 
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The commission at present not only has all the responsibility 
that it was given by the act of 1916, under the Democratic ad- 
ministration, but the additional responsibility given it by sec- 
tions 315, 316, and 317, the so-called flexible provisions of the 
tariff act of 1922. 

If the gentlemen who are opposed to a protective tariff desire 
to make a campaign issue out of the tariff question, they will 
find the Republican Party anxious to accept the challenge and 
go before the people of the United States for reelection on that 
ground. 

The protective tariff is the one outstanding winning issue for 
the Republican Party and has put it into power regularly when- 
ever it has been made the paramount election issue. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr, Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BRAND]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Georgia is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I have introduced a bill the purpose of which is to 
allow veterans of the World War the option of retaining the 
certificate of insurance policy provided for under the adjusted 
compensation net, or taking the cash. value thereof for the 
full period of 20 yeurs on surrender of the policy. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to make this bill a part of my 
remarks without reading it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 

A bi (H. R. 9918) to amend the World War adjusted compensation act 

Be it cnacted, etc., That the second sentence of section 505 of the 
World War adjusted compensation act is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“There is hereby authorized to be-appropriated for each calendar 
year (beginning with the calendar year 1925 and ending with the 
calendar year 1946) an amount suficient as an annual premium to 
provide for the payment of (1) the face value of each adjusted service 
certificate in 20 years from its date, or on the prior death of the 
veteran, or (2) the cash surrender value of each adjusted service cer- 
tificate in accordance with the provisions of section 508 of this act, 
as amended, such amount to be determined in accordance with accepted 
actuarial principles and based upon the American Experience Table of 
Mortality and interest at 4 per cent per annum, compounded annually.” 

Sree. 2. That section 507 of the World War adjusted compensation 
act ix hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 507. All amounts in the fund shall be available to the 
director (1) for payment of adjusted service certificates upon their 
maturity or the prior death of the veteran, (2) for payments under 
Section 502 to banks on account of notes of veterans, and (3) for pay- 
ments uuder section 508 for the cash surrender value of such cer- 
tificates." 

Sec, 3. That Title V of the World War adjusted compensation act is 
hereby amended by adding the following section: 

“Sec, 508. Three years after the date of the certificate, or at any 
time thereafter upon the anniversary of such date and before the ma- 
turity of such certificate, upon application and presentation of the 
certificate to the director by the veteran, there shall be paid by the 
director to such veteran a sum (referred to in this title as the cash 
surrender value’), computed In accordance with accepted actuarial 
principles and based upon the American Experience Table of Mortality, 
and interest at 4 per cent per annum, compounded annually, equal to 
the policy value of such certificate as a net single premium, policy on 
the anniversary date of the certificate on which such application is 
made. If the director has accepted the certificate from the bank (as 
provided in subdivision (e) of section 502), the direetor shall deduct 
from the cash surrender value of the certificate an amount equal to 
the sum of (1) the amount paid by the United States to the bank on 
account of the note of the veterun plus (2) interest on such amount 
from the time of such payment to the date of the payment of the cash 
surrender value to the veteran, ut the rate of 6 per cent per annum, 
compounded annually.” 


Mr. BRAND of Georgia. The first bill which was passed by 
Congress in behalf of the veterans of the World War provided 
for a cash payment, This bill was passed during the adminis- 
tration of President Wilson, on May 9, 1920. 

The next bonus bill which was introduced passed the House 
on March 23, 1922, during the administration of President 
Harding. 

Both of these bills provided for cash payment to the ex- 
service men. 

The National American Legion was then championing the 
proposition to pay the boys in cash, and yet at the Sixty- 


The time of the gentleman from Utah has 
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eighth Congress the officers of the Natlonal Legion changed 
their attitude upon this subject entirely and, instead of re- 
questing and insisting upon Congress to pass a bill providing 
for a eash bonus, they asked Congress to pass a bill providing 
that insurance policies be given to the soldiers, payable 20 
years from date, in lieu of a cash bonus. Why the National 
Legion ever consented to be satisfied with this insurance-policy 
proposition I have never been able to understand. I always 
thought and still think that they ought not to have surren- 
dered their convictions upon the subject, but should have 
pressed upon Congress to again provide for the payment to the 
boys cash instead of giving to them a piece of paper which 
was to the needy and unemployed veterans practically worthless. 

This change from n cash bonus to a promise to pay 20 years 
in the future was brought about not at the instance of the 
rank and file of the veterans but at the suggestion of a class 
of persons not especially concerned in the promotion of their 
welfare, their interest being selfish’ and sordid, personal to 
themselves and other people in their class, whose paramount 
object in life is in the dollar and not the soldier. 

The number of militury forces in the United States during 
the World War, including Army, Nayy, and Marine Corps, was 
4,333,475. The number of applications for adjusted compen- 
sation is 3,166,246. ‘This leaves 1,167,229 veterans of the 
World War who are entitled to the adjusted compensation who 
have not filed application therefor. ; 

The fact that over 2 million an! a half veterans never 
applied for the benefits of the adjusted compensation act at 
all demonstrates that they cared nothing abont the certificate 
of insurance, did not really appreciate it, and for this reason 
did not apply for it. 

A great majority of the veterans thought that at the expira- 
tion of two years they could surrender their insurance policy 
and receive cash value therefor for the full 20-year period of 
its life. I have heard numbers of them say so, and I believe 
this was the general impression among most of the boys 
throughout the United States. If these veterans had known 
that they could not obtain any cash upon their insurance pol- 
icies after the expiration of two years, except for the time the 
policy had run when application was made for its cash value, 
thousands and thousands of them would not have applied for 
the mme. That they were fooled and misled is a historie 
fact not willfully and knowingly by anyone and not so much by 
what was said and done, but largely on account of want of in- 
formation as to the real meaning of the conditions of the policy. 

I can not prove but I shall always believe that the request for 
a cash bonus would have been made and insisted upon instead 
of a provision for a written promise to pay 20 years in the 
future if it had not been for the influence of the moneyed in- 
terests of the United States. The author or authors of this 
scheme to give an insurance policy in lieu of cash originated 
with the immensely wealthy classes, and the persons responsi- 
ble for this paper bonus instead of a cash bonus were more in- 
terested in taking care of the wealthy taxpayers than they were 
the veterans. 

Lord Burleigh said: 


Soldiers in time of peace are like chimneys in summer. 
Romanzof said: 

After victory the soldier is forgotten. 

Marshal Saxe said: 

We are like cloaks—one thinks of us only when it rains, 


A certain class of citizens in this country, highly appreciative 
and intensely sympathetic with the soldier during the World 
War, in these times of peace and when the battle flags have 
been furled and the cannons have ceased to roar, seems to have 
forgotten the soldier. This should not be so. 

The great men whom I haye quoted sensed the situation in 
their day and generation. They stated then what is true now. 
Human nature is practically the same during the past, at the 
present, and will be in the future. The love of the dollar on the 
part of individuals and nations is the source of all wars, It 
enforces might against right; it organizes the strong against 
the weak. Human tyranny is based upon the undue pride for 
power and the heartless thirst for money. This feeling toward 
the soldiers in time of peace, when justice has been withheld 
from them by the rulers of America, is indefensible. Certainly 
the service of the private soldier, upon whose fearlessness and 
devotion to duty the destinies of governments depend, should 
not be forgotten. 

I am speaking more in behalf of the private soldier than I 
am for the officers of the American Legion, not because one is 
more deserving than the other, but I do so because, in my judg- 
ment, the latter is more able to take care of himself than the 
former. For this reason my sympathy goes out to the private 
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soldier, because I believe with all my heart that he needs the 
help which my bill affords him, and likewise, for the additional 
reason, that the private soldier, under the orders of generals 
und other officers in the World War, as in all wars of the past, 
nus borne the brunt of battle. [Applause.] 
Forget not all their sufferings, 
Their sorrows und thelr prayers, 
This hard-won heritage is ours, 
The perils all were theirs. 
[Applanse.] 
Pope said: 
Though triumphs were to generals only due, 
Crowns were reserved to grace the soldiers, too. 


In one of the state papers of President Lincoin, one of the 
great characters of the ages, he says: 


Great honor Is due to officers, but the greatest honor and most im- 
portant fact of all is the uniform firmness of the common soldier and 
common sailors. 


“Robert E. Lee, the greatest soldier of ancient or modern 
times, and who ranks with Bonaparte in military genius and 
strategic skill, and whose name is greatest in the hearts of his 
countrymen, found it his pleasure and his pride to honor the 
private soldier.” 

Joseph E. Johnston treasured the memory of the deeds of the 
rank and file and yielded unstinted praise to those who bore 
the heat and the burden of the day and passed without flinch- 
ing through the fiery ordeal of war. 

The immortal Stonewall Jackson passionately loved and hon- 
ored his faithful veterans. 

That princely man whose deathless fame has reached the 

ends of the earth, the knightly John B. Gordon, wept over the 
untitled throng upon whose courage and fortitude he did not 
fear to stake his honor and his life, and awarded full meed 
of praise to the private soldier. 
t! Whether private or officer, I would not under any circum- 
stances deny either any privilege heretofore accorded others by 
our country and other nations of the world, nor take from 
either the glory which is due them by reason of the service they 
rendered their country, whether here, in France, or upon the 
high seas. Both served their country wherever the flag waved 
or duty called, and both officer and private are entitled to the 
plaudits of their countrymen for all time to come. 

The American private soldier—3,000 miles away from his 
nome and his family, standing erect in his uniform upon the 
battle fields of France, ready with his gun to answer the call 
to battle, unmindful of home and fearless of death—is to me 
the sublimest figure in history; and his commanding officer, 
facing without flinching the enemies’ guns, and marching with 
his boys to the cannon's mouth, is entitled to an immortal 
place in the temple of fame. 

From the highest rank to the lowest sphere the private sol- 
dier and the officer of the United States acted well their parts, 
and the eternal seal of honor is stamped upon their deeds. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back four minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BERGER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I believe that 
the most valuable privilege to a Member of this House is to 
have a speech inserted in the Rxconb. There are only about 
two dozen Members here. They all look tired; so am I tired. 
I have been waiting for the privilege to address this House 
Since last Monday. This is Friday. Will you kindly grant me 
unanimous consent to insert my remarks in the Recornp? I 
shall then yield back the rest of my 15 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Let the Chair state the gentleman's 
request. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unanimous con- 
sent to extend his remarks in the Recorp—his own remarks? 

Mr. BERGER. My own remarks and one appendix. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin served notice on me a week ago that he intended to 
discuss one of my speeches and myself and some strictures that 
I had made on the American Civil Liberties Union. If the 
gentleman expects to, discuss myself and my speech, I would 
like to know what he will say. 

I would not like to have him put something in the Recorn 
pertaining to myself without giving me a chance to reply 
to it. 
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Mr. BERGER. I would do nothing that one gentleman 
would not do toward another. If I discuss the gentleman 
from Texas I do it in a gentlemanly manner. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to hear that part which 
refers to me. í 

Mr. BERGER. Just a small part refers to the centlemun. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to know what that part is, 
because I would like to answer the gentleman. 

Mr. BERGER. If the gentleman objects, I am ready to 
deliver at least such a part as I could in the short time 
allotted to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the herd 
instinct was one of the causes of the survival of the buffalo 
for a long time—that is, as long as the buffalo had only wolves 
and other wild animals and Indians to contend with. The same 
mass habits, however, helped to extinguish the buffalo very 
rapidly when that animal came into contact with white men 
and modern rifles. 

The psychology of the American man seems to be domi- 
nated by a similar herd instinet. It shows itself every- 
where—in our habits, in our laws, and even in our clothes. 
It was undoubtedly useful in the past, but it is a source of 
very great danger for the future. 

Our rulers are aware of that instinct. They appeal to that 
instinct continuously through suggestion, press, church, and 
school, or by getting hold of the bellwethers. 

A VERY DOCILE PEOPLE 


The docility of the American is another characteristic. And 
it is so glaring that it was noticed at once by Lord North- 
cliffe when he came to this country for propaganda purposes. 
Watching a “preparedness parade” from the bay window of a 
club in New York long before the United States entered the 
war, le was reported in the papers to have said: 


What a docile people; what a docile people! 


There is also another side to it. Our herd, like every other 
herd, when stampeded is likely to trample under its feet any- 
body who does not run with it. 

Then we hear very much about majority rule and American- 
ism, although the stampede may have been caused by some 
crooked special interest waving a “red rag“ to start a few 
timid individuals on the run. 

To follow the simile about the buffalo further: 

In politics we also seem to have a northern herd and a 
southern herd. And the southern herd is much more readily 
*“buffaloed” by waving the “red rag” than the northern herd. 

THE BACKWARDNESS OF THE SOUTH 


This is partly due to the system of slavery which prevailed 
in the South before the Civil War. The bulk of the white 
people of the South, who had no slaves, had no chance for 
industrial or economic development. 

It did, however, give them a false notion of superior “race 
consciousness.” 

Southern folks are well menning, but as a general rule they 
are woefully lacking even in elementary information about 
economies, history, and ethnography. Where modern economic 
development is taking place in the South, they are making 
headway in many directions. 

The South will for some time, nevertheless, remain the back- 
bone of reaction in our country. Nowhere is the percentage 
of illiteracy greater and the progress of new ideas slower. 
The South has not produced a great writer, artist, poet, in- 
ventor, or even statesman in 75 years, but it has produced the 
Ku-Klux Klan, 

As for constructive ideas—none came from the South since 
the days of Thomas Jefferson and Henry Clay. 

THE GENTLEMAN FROM TEXAS 


This House is so fortunate, or unfortunate, as to have as 
one of its Members an industrious gentleman, very narrow, but 
in some respects useful. I shall not mention his name, but leaye 
his identity to the House. 

it is rather interesting to examine his mental furniture, so 
to spenk. We shall then find that it is made up of a vast 
number of judgments or prejudgments upon a great variety 
of subjects—most of them rather complex and difficult. 

But the gentleman seems to have absolutely settled views 
upon the origin and the nature of the universe, and they seem 
to be fundamental. He knows exactly and at once the merits 
and demerits of every piece of legislation that comes before 
us; knows everything about the principles of taxation and 
about the tariff; about the use or the abuse of aleohol; about 
the teaching of evolution and religion in the universities aud 
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schools and what is satisfactory in art, literature, and science, 
and what is not; he even seems to have conclusions as to what 
will happen to him at his death and after—I hope only the 
best. And he most certainly claims to know all about every 
kind of “ism “—trade-unionism, socialism, communism, anareh- 
ism, nihilism—and may be rheumatism. 

And he seems to know particularly how far free speech and 
a free press should be tolerated and when it should be stopped. 

On January 4 of this year my industrious friend, the gentle- 
min from Texas, obtained unanimous consent to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp on the ease of Carlo Tresca and also 
as to his alleged investigations about the Countess Karolyi and 
other people whom he calls “undesirables.” Mr. BLANTON in- 
serted a great deal of extraneous matter covering some 10 
pages of the Recorp in small print concerning the growth of 
communism in Great Britain, China, the United States, and 
other countries largely foreign to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Branton]. 

And the gentleman from Texas singled out especially the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 

IT NEEDS NO DEFENSE 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am not speaking here in 
defense of the American Civil Liberties Union. That organiza- 
tion needs no defense. 

I sympathize deeply with the work of the American Civil 
Liberties Union. Every citizen who believes in freedom, and 
who knows something about it—must necessarily sympathize 
with its work. 

In order not to be misunderstood, I want to state that 1 
fought my battle without any assistance or help from the 
American Civil Liberties Union. Because I went through the 
mill unaided, however, I appreciate the work that organization 
has been doing for other men. 

THIS IS WHAT HAPPENED TO ME 


And this is also my opportunity to tell you something about 
my case, About which most of you gentlemen know little or 
nothing. 

I was opposed to our country’s entrance into the World War 
and said so in speeches and articles. 

‘Barly in 1918, four other men and I were indicted upon 
orders from’ above on the charge of “conspiracy to interfere 
with the armed forces“ and found guilty of that charge by a 
“handpicked” Federal jury, each member of which, according 
to a statement printed in the Chicago Herald-Examiner, had 
the O. K. of the American Protective League—which means a 
branch of the Secret Service, so-called—before he was put on 
the jury. 

The overt acts which formed the alleged conspiracy con- 
sisted in the reprinting of the Socialist Party's proclamation 
against war, adopted at the national convention held in St. 
Louis, Mo. And also in the printing of five editorials, in which 
the Milwaukee Leader expressed its disagreement with the 
policies of the administration regarding the European war. 

The following four men were indicted with me: Adolph 
Germer, W. F. Kruse, Irvine St. John Tucker, and J. L. Eng- 
dahl, Two of them were young clerks, whom I hardly knew 
by name, before the indictment. 

The prosecution did not charge that we had ever met to dis- 
cuss the alleged conspiracy. The prosecution did not charge 
that we had ever planned or had ever mentioned it to one an- 
other by means of correspondence or otherwise. 

What the prosecution did charge was that five men holding 
similar opinions with regard to the war conspired by means 
of a “mecting of the minds.“ 

This legal fiction outrages common sense, of course. 

Under this construction any man, of any party, or of no 
party, anywhere in the United States could be indicted, con- 
vieted, and sentenced to 20 years in the penitentiary—if his 
opinions agreed with the opinions of any other person upon 
public questions and were offensive to the men who were tem- 
porarily in power. 

I was indicted upon articles opposing the entrance of our 
couniry into the World War. Some of them were written at 
that time. But the prosecution also brought into the case 
articles printed many years before the indictment—one written 
in 1902, 16 years before I was indicted. 

THE POSITION OF THE SOCIALISTS 


Opposition of the Socialist Party in all countries against 
imperialistic and commercial wars is as old as international 
Socialism. 

Opposition in that respect was first formulated in Geneva at 
the International Congress in 1866. And if opposition to com- 
mercial and imperialistic wars means a conspiracy, then that 
conspiracy against the World War of 1914 was really hatched 
out by the Socialists in 1866. 
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It was well known that Socialists would fight only in wars 
oi emancipation or when their country was actually invaded 
by armed forces. 

It is also worth noting that the proclamations of all the Eu- 
ropean Socialist parties were worded very much like the procla- 
mation and program which the American Socialists adopted in 
St. Louis in 1917. Even the phraseology was very much the 
same. 

The American Socialists state in the proclamation that they 
believed that the American people did not want to enter the 
World War. That they were plunged into the war by the pluto- 
crats and the profiteers of the country, and their demogogic 
agitators, their press, their photoplays, their advertisements, 
their bill posters, and other instruments of public expression. 
That is what American Socialists believed then, and what they 
still believe now. 

Many Republicans and Democrats said the same. And some 
Members of Congress had criticized the national administration 
and the war as severely as I did. 


WOODROW WILSON AND THE WAR 


Nobody denied the fact that Woodrow Wilson was reelected 
President of the United States in November, 1916, on the slogan 
“He kept us out of war — and that he pushed us into the war 
a few months later. 

We all know that Mr. Wilson changed continuously. He 
changed from “There is such a thing as a man being too proud 
to fight” on May 10, 1915, to demanding a standing army of 
534,000 men for peace time in 1919—after the “Covenant of 
nations had made wars impossible forever.” In 1919 he also 
demanded the biggest battle fleet we ever had. 

These changes of the position of the President were evidently 
brought about by certain big capitalistic interests, that had a 
great deal to gain by our entering the war. However, the 
Socialists did not accuse President Wilson of any conspiracy 
with J. Pierpont Morgan and Lord Northcliffe. We concluded 
that President Wilson considered it his duty to protect these 
international capitalistic interests. 

Under the convenient legalistic term of “ conspiracy,” how- 
ever, as construed by some of our Federal judges as “a meeting 
of the minds "—whether the persons accused had ever met or 
not—and with an act like the infamous espionage act, which, 
by the way, is still on our statute books, and forbids men to even 
think against the war when war is on—even Members of Con- 
gress could have been indicted and found guilty of “con- 
spiracy ” individually and collectively. 

They could have been indicted, tried, and found guilty for the 
alleged utterances of persons whom they have not known, and 
for articles they had never seen—if the right kind of a panel 
could be gotten together by the administration in power in the 
United States at the time. They could be indicted far away 
from their homes, compelled to give bail in another State, and 
convicted there by juries while Congress was not in session. 
They would only be protected from such tyrannical procedure 
while they were Members of Congress and Congress was in 
session, 

President Wilson was quoted in the papers as haying said 
that “certain Senators should be gibbeted“ because they did 
not approve his signing the treaty of Versailles. Supposing 
Wilson had insisted that this idea of his be incorporated into 
law. Well, by that time the House had gone Republican, and 
these Senators happened to be prominent Republicans, so there 
was no likelihood that such a law would have passed on Mr. 
Wilson’s say so. 

But many an American socialist surely was doomed before- 
hand as a “German” and as a “ Bolshevik” in the capitalist 
press. 

I SOME MORE THINGS THAT HAPPENED 


What happened to me is this: 

A citizen of Milwaukee, Wis., I was indicted in several places, 
and also indicted in Chicago in the State of Illinois. I was 
compelled to furnish bail in Chicago to the amount of $100,000. 
And I was under bail of $45,000 more on other indictments in 
seyeral places in Wisconsin for similar articles in the Milwau- 
kee Leader. 

The minions of the Department of Justice, with A. Mitchell 
Palmer, the Attorney General, whom the following administra- 
tion was trying hard to punish for his administration as Alien 
Property Custodian—that Department of Justice was in posses- 
sion of all our books and files, not only in Milwaukee and 
Chicago, but everywhere. 

These spies had opened all my letters and the letters of the 
other defendants for many months, before and after the indict- 
ment, and although there was not the shadow of evidence to 
connect any of us or any member of the Socialist Party with 
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the German propaganda, the prosecution continuully hinted at 
German propaganda. 

| The Milwaukee Leader and I have been prosecuted under the 
‘espionage act in an unprecedented manner. The Milwaukee 
Lender not only lost its second-class mailing right by order of 
Postmaster General Burleson, but the Milwaukee Leader and 
Its editor were also deprived of the right to receive any and all 
kinds of mail, letters included. 

As late as 1921, almost three years after the armistice, a 
person could send a letter to the Kaiser in Holland or to his 
‘son, the crown prince, but could not send a letter to the Mil- 
avaukee Leader or any of its editors. Bren a box of straw- 
berries which was sent to me by a friend in the northern part 
of Wisconsin was returned to the sender with the legend, Not 
deliverable under the espionage act.” 

And in order to get the proper background to all this, please 
Imagine the capitalist papers of Milwaukee, and of Wisconsin, 
Tor that matter, every day asking for a mob to lynch you, in 
more or less veiled language, under the pretext that you are a 
‘disgrace to the city and the State. 

Imagine, further, getting letters—anonymous, letters, of 
course—every day, while mail was delivered to you, threaten- 
ing you with death. 

Also imagine patriotic students in the university town hang- 
ing you in effigy on lamp-posts and burning you at the stake 
after solemn ‘processions—in good company, however, that of 
the late Robert M. La Follette. 

And what was worse than any of these things, imagine the 
Secret Service men going to advertisers, ‘especially department 
stores, and also reaching by some mysterious influence all of 
Four out-of-town advertisers, and getting them to cut out their 
‘advertisements at once; and a daily paper depends to no small 
extent on advertisements for a living. 

This “Government” actiyity resulted in the Milwaukee 
Leader going down from 12 and 14 pages a day to 8 and finally 
10 6 each day. The paper lost 17,600 ‘out-of-town subscribers 
overnight, so to speak, by losing its right to go by mail—the 
railroads and express companies also refused to accept it for 
transportation. The readers of the paper in Milwaukee con- 
sidered this a challenge, however. They not only remained 
Joyal—but they doubled the local circulation of the Leader. 


THR INFAMOUS ESPIONAGE LAW 


The espionage act, which gave the Postmaster General un- 
limited discretionary powers and formed the basis of many 
‘prosecutions ‘by ‘the Attorney General, A. Mitchell Palmer, was 
really not an espionage but a peonage law. It made political 
peons out of American citizens. 

Nevertheless, even according to the report of the Attorney 
General, A. Mitchell Palmer, not a single citizen was ever con- 
victed of being a paid German spy—and not a citizen was ever 
found guilty of trying to find out military secrets. 

So far as there is any record, those accused of such offenses 
under the espionage act have been either acquitted or interned 
without imprisonment, becuuse they were not citizens. 

American citizens, however, were sentenced to terms of many 
years’ imprisonment for remarks made in private conversation 
about the World War. 

It was a crime to say or write that the World War was 
caused by commercial rivalry. To doubt that the World 
War was “an idenlistic war“ to save the liberty of the world 
or to doubt that it was a war to take reyenge for the little 
fingers that were cut off Belgian babies by German brutes— 
meant that the doubting Thomas was immediately arrested us 
a pro-German, or at least as a socialist. 

Most educated men the world over frankly admit now that 
the Word War was caused by the struggle for commercial 
Supremacy between Great Britain and Germany, by the pan- 
slavistic ambitions and intrigues of Russia, and by the desire of 
France for revenge and for the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine. 

Even President Wilson, at the St. Lonis Coliseum, Septem- 
ber 5, 1919, enlightened the world as follows: 


‘The real reason that the war we have just finished took place was 
that Germany was afraid that ‘her commercial rivals were going to 
get the better of her. And the reasons that some of the other nations 
went into the war against Germany was that they were afraid Ger- 
many would get the commercial advantsge over them, 


And also on the same day in St. Louis Wilson said: 


Pence? Why, my fellow citizens, is there a man here, or any 
woman—tet me say is there any child—who does not know that the 
seed of war in the modern world is industrial and commercial 
rivairy? * This war was a commercial and industrial war. 
It was not a political war. 


Nevertheless, during 1917 Postmaster General Burleson ‘sup- 
pressed about 60 socialist publications by, taking their second- 
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class mailing rights away. These papers were saying the same 
thing in 1917 that Woodrow Wilson said in 1919. And both 
Burleson and ‘Palmer tried their very best to kill the Milwaukee 
Leader for saying the same thing that everybody else is saying 
now. 

And I was condemned to serve 20 years in the penitentiary 
for saying the sume thing in 1917 and 1918. 

‘THR OPINION OF A HARVARD ‘PROFESSOR 


Says Mr. Zechariah Chafee, professor of law, Harvard Uni- 
versity, in his book Freedom of Speech: 


No one reading the simple language of the espionage act of 1917 
would have anticipated that it would be rapidly turned into a law under 
which opinions hostile to the war had practically no protection. 

This fecling was largely due to the hysterical fear of spies and other 
German propaganda. All of us looking back to 1917 and 1918 are now 
sure that the emotions of ourselves and everyone else were far from 
normal. ¢* * 

It is unnecessary to review the 2,000 espionage act prosecutions 
In detall, but a few general results may be presented here. 

The courts have treated apinions as statements of fact and then 
condemned them because they differed from the President's speech 
or the resolution of Congress declaring war. Almost all the con- 
victions have been for expressions of opinion about the merits and 
conduct of the war. 

It became criminal to advocate heavier taxation Instead of bond 
Issues, to state that conscription was unconstitutional though the 
Supreme Court had not yet held it valid—to say that the sinking of 
merchant vessels was legal—to urge that a referendum should have 
preceded our declaration of war—to say that war was contrary to 
the teachings of Christ. 

Men have been punished for criticizing the Red Cross and the Young 
Men's Christian Association, while under the Minnesota espionage act 
it has been held a crime to discourage women from knitting by the 
remark, “ No soldier ever sees these socks.“ 

It was In no way necessary that these expressions of opinion should 
be addressed to soldiers or men on the point of being enlisted or 
drafted. Most judges held it enough if the words might conceivably 
reach such men, 

They have made it impossible for an opponent of the war to write 
an article or even a letter in a newspaper of genenal circulation, 
because it will be read in soma training camp where it might cause 
insubordination or interfere with military success, He can not ad- 
dress a large audience, because it is liable to include a few men in 
uniform; and some judges have held him punishable if it contains men 
between 18 and 45, since they may be called into the Army eventually; 
some have emphasized the possthle presence of shipbullders and muni- 
tion makers. All genuine discussion among civilians of the justice and 
wisdom of continuing the war thus becomes perilous, 

Judge Van Valkenburgh, in Kansas, even made It criminal to argue 
to women against a war by the words, “I am for the people and the 
Government is for profiteers,” because what is said to mothers, sisters, 
and sweethearts may lessen their enthusiasm for the war, and our 
armies in the field and our navies upon the seas can operate and 
succeed only so far as they are supported and maintained by the folks 
at home. 

The doctrine of indirect causation never had better Illustration than 
in this charge. 

Many men ‘have been imprisoned for arguments or profanity used 
in the heat of private altercation on a railroad traln, in a hotel 
lobby, or at the battle ground of disputation—a boarding-house table. 

In one case two strangers came to a farmhouse and asked the owner 
if he could let them have gasoline, saying that they had been stranded 
out in the country, He not only gave them the gasoline but invited 
them to dinner, An argument arose during the meal, and the farmer 
used scurrilous nnd presumably unpatriotic language in the presence 
of his guests, two hired men, two nicces, and some children, The 
guests reported his language, and he was convicted of a willful attempt 
to cause disloyalty, insubordination, mutiny, and refusal of duty in the 
military and naval forces of the United States. 

Even unexpressed thoughts have been prosecuted through an in- 
genious method of Inquisition. 

A few concrete cases of convictions that have been upheld will show 
how the espionage act operates to punish expressions of opinion. For 
instance: 

J. P. Doe, son of the great chief justice of New Hampshire, while 
living in Colorado because of bad health, mailed an ‘ endless-chain ” 
letter, to be sent “to friends of immediate peace,” which stated that, 
although the President and Secretary of State had sald Germany had 
broken her promise to end submarine warfare, Germany had made no 
such promise but had reserved in the Sussex note complete liberty of 
decision us to the future. Doe was sentenced to 18 months In prison. 

Only once in our history prior to 1917 has an attempt been made to 
apply ‘those doctrines. š 

In 1798 the impending war with France, the spread of revolutionary 
doctrines by foreigners in our midst, and the spectacle of ‘the disas- 
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trous operation of those doctrines abroad—facts that have a famillar 
sound to-day—led to the enactment of the alien and sedition laws, 

The alien law allowed the President to compel the departure of allens 
whom he judged dangerous to the peace and safety of the United States, 
or suspected, on reasonable grounds, of treasonable or secret machina- 
tions against our Government. 

The sedition Jaws punished false, scandalous, and maliclous writings 
against the Government, efther House of Congress, or the President, 1. 
published with intent to defame any of them, or to excite against them 
the hatred of the people, or to stir up sedition or to excite resistance 
of law, or to aid any hostile design of any foreign nation against the 
United States. The maximum penalty was a fine of $2,000 and two 
years’ imprisonment. 

Truth was a defense, and the jury had power to determine crimi- 
nality. 

Despite the inclusion of the two legal rules for which reformers had 
contended, and the requirement of an actual intention to cause overt 
injury, the sedition act was bitterly resented by the people at that time 
as invading the liberty of the press. 

Its constitutionality was assalled on that ground by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who pardoned all prisoners when he became President. 

Congress eventually repaid all the fines, and popular indignation at 
the act and the prosecutions entirely wrecked the Federalist Party. 


Now, the espionage act of 1917 was in the main a true copy 
of the law of 1798. With this difference, however: The maxi- 
mum penalty was raised from a fine of $2,000 and 2 years’ 
imprisonment to a fine of $10,000 and 20 years’ hard labor in 
the: penitentiary. 

Moreover, the truth of a statement was not admitted as a 
defense in the espionage: act. 

COMPARE LINCOLN WITH WILSON 


Just to show you how the make-up of the people of our coun- 
try had changed; Abraham Lincoln waged a war of four years 
infinitely more dangerous to the existence of the United States 
of America and to the existence of the Union than was the 
World War, without any infamous law like the espionage act. 

The war to abolish chattel slavery divided the sentiment in 
almost every city, even in the North. It was a war which in 
the main was fought out and decided within 100 miles of Wash- 
ington, while in the World War our boys had to travel more 
than 3,000 miles to get a chance to break Into the fight. 

And yet Lincoln refused to have a gag law enacted. 

It was different under the Woodrow Wilson administration. 
That administration made a specialty of slick and hypocritical 
“democratic” phrases and of. autocratic, tyrannical, and 
beastly acts. 

THERE ARE NO POLITICAL CRIMES IN THIS COUNTRY 

Moreover, eyen to-day this is the only civilized country in 
the world where they do not differentiate between political 
offenders and common criminals. 

A man who differed with Woodrow Wilson and Mitchell 
Palmer and William G. McAdoo, and was found guilty of that 
terrific crime, was treated as a common criminal, and worse 
than a common criminal. 

And, as a matter of fact, even the present Attorney General 
denies that there is such a thing as a political crime’ in 
America. 

In other words, if you differed with Wilson and Palmer and 
McAdoo and Burleson in the interpretation of the World War 
or concerning the oil-well policy, then you were a common 
criminal, not a political offender. 

And “de facto” that still seems to be the opinion of some 
lawyers. 

For instance, Rugene V. Debs said this was a capitalist war, 
and for this he served nearly two years. as a common criminal, 
and he has not recoyered his citizenship and privileges rights 
as ye 

= x A FEW CASES SELECTED OUT OF MANY 

Here are some other conyictions under the espionage act: 

The Rev. C. A. Waldron, 15 years for preaching that Christ 
did not approve of war and for circulating a religious pacifist 
pamphlet; Harold Mackley, 15 years for remarks in conversa- 
tion; both at Burlington, Vt. 

Daniel Wallace, Davenport, Iowa, 20 years for speech on con- 
scription and the war; Frederick Kraft, former Socialist can- 
didate for Governor of New Jersey, Trenton, N. J., 5 years and 
$1,000 fine for criticism of conscription in a _ street-corner 
speech; Vincente Balbas, 8 years and $4,000 fine for an editorial 
in his paper opposing the drafting of such Porto Ricans as had 
declined United States citizenship; J. A. Petersen, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Republican nomince for United States Senate, 
4 years for speeches and articles during the campaign; at 
Sioux Falls 25 Socialists sentenced from 1 to 2 years for 
circulating a petition charging unfair administration of the 
draft at Sioux Falls; William J. Mead, State secretary of the 
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Socialist Party, sentenced to 3 years for cireulating a petition 
for the repeal of the draft law at Des Moines; D. T. Blodgett, 
20 years for circulating leaflet advocating not reelecting Con- 
gressmen who yoted for conscription: 

The Debs case arose over a speech made by Eugene V. Debs 
in Canton, Ohio, June 16, 1918, a few months before the armi- 
stice was signed. The speech was made before the Socialist 
State convention, where Debs was addressing his fellow Social- 
ists. The gist of his talk was that wars are generally caused 
by capitalist interests and fought by the working classes. Debs 
denounced the suppression of Socialist newspapers, the im- 
prisonment of Socialists who disagreed with the policies of the 
administration, and held before the eyes of his audience the 
vision of a world free from war and capitalism. 

He was indicted. On September 9 he went to trial. 
day before a conference was held, at which Debs said: 


I have nothing to take back. All I sald I believe to be true. 1 have 
no reason to change my mind. 


When the prosecution completed its case, refusing the aid 
of his attorney—Debs addressed the jury in his own behalf, 
repeating the things he said at Canton. 

He was found guilty and sentenced, at the age of 66, to serve 
10 years Mm the penitentiary. He served about two and a half 
years of that term. 

These are a few samples of hundreds of other cases. 

One of the most flagrant cases was the one involving three 
Socialists of Albany, N. Y. 

The Socialist organization of Albany, shortly after the en- 
trance of the United States into the war, met to consider the 
distribution of a pamphlet entitled The Price We Pay.” They 
were told that in Baltimore a case was pending to determine 
whether it could be circulated legally. After the Federal judge 
at Baltimore decided that the circulation of the pamphlet was 
proper, the Albany Socialists went ahead with the circulation. 

The Socialists were arrested, tried, and sentenced to serve 
terms of 6 months, 9 months, and 1 year, and to pay fines of 
$500 each. 

One of them, a man over 60 years of age, confined to a damp 
cell for nine months, came out afflicted with rheumatism. He 
never fully recovered from the illness he contracted in jail. 
He paid with his life for doing that which a Federal judge had 
held he had a right to do. 


HAVE DONE A SERVICH TO ALL PARTIES 


I was sentenced to serve 20 years in the penitentiary. I 
escaped only by conducting a very hard and very expensivo 
legal battle for years. I finally won ont. 

I was lucky enough to have judges like Brandeis and Holmes 
and White on the Supreme Court Bench when my case came 
up. And maybe also in having a patriotcer like Landis to judge 
my case. He overreached himself. 

As you gentlemen know, I have been rejected twice since 
that time as a Member of this House, although I was legally 
and regularly elected to my seat and although I had served in 
Congress before. 

Now, gentlemen, in having myself elected and reelected I did 
as much of a service to the two old parties as to my own. 
The day will come—and the day may come soon—when the so- 
called radicals will be in a majority in our American Congress, 

By vindicating representative government I have also pro- 
tected the conseryatiyes—and even the reactionaries—against 
any such outrage as was committed against me. 

My continuous reelection was genuine democracy at work. 

I hope no House will ever try to exclude a man who was 
regularly and legally elected—no matter what opinions he may 
represent. And this House was wise indeed when it seated 
me in the Sixty-eighth Congress without a dissenting vote. 


ALL. HONOR DUE TO THE Firn DISTRICT OF WISCONSIN 


And on this occasion, Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, 
I also want to express my great admiration and gratitude for 
the fifth district of Wisconsin, and the gratitude of every 
genuine democrat of the country to the voters of that district. 
They have made this vindication possible by adhering so nobly 
and so persistently to the idea of representative government— 
and to me persouallx. 

I hope if the occasion should ever occur again, at some other 
time, and democracy thus be endangered again at some other 
place, that the next man will find a district as loyal and as 
enlightened as the fifth district of Wisconsin. This district, in 
my opinion, comprises the highest average intelligence of a 
highly intelligent State. A socialist vote presupposes inde- 
pendent thinking and some courage. I am proud of my State 
and I am proud of the fifth district of Wisconsin, which is 
leading that State. 


The 
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A. MITCHELL PALMER'S “IDEA” 


And to come back to these free-speech cases: 

The Attorney General, A. Mitchell Palmer, always claimed 
that the socialists were to be punished for violating certain 
provisions of a law—for violating the espionage act—not be- 
ause they were socialists and opposed to commercial wars. 

This interpretation did not prevent Mitchell Palmer from 
using the same act and the official Burns secret-seryice men 
from inaking raids on all kinds of radicals, including social- 
ists, whom he accused of being “reds.” He simply figured that 
waving the red flag would stampede the herd, so that he 
would not be obliged to tell about his peculiar work as cus- 
todian of alien property. 

Moreover, that story of the Attorney General that socialists 
were not being punished for being socialists but for violating 
a certain law is an old story. It is the exact story that the 
Czar of Russia always told his subjects. 

The thinking people of Russia were never punished for their 
particular beliefs. They were always punished for violating 
‘some provision of some Russian law—for disobeying some 
ukase of the Czar, 

And that is how the Czar raised the terrorists and Dol- 
sheviki, That was the way the Czar prepared the graves for 
himself and his wife and his children and some 30,000 of his 
followers. 

ROLSHEVISM SIMPLY A PRETEXT 

At the beginning of our trial in Chicago my comrades and 
I were told by the United States district attorney that the 
Socialist Party was not on trial. A few minutes after we 
had been found guilty by a hand-picked jury the same United 
States district attorney declared in an interview in the papers 
that ‘Bolshevism had received its final blow from this ver- 
diet.“ The district attorney must have known, of course, from 
what he heard during the trial, that socialism was not bol- 
shevism. 

I am not going to explain the difference between bolshevism, | 
socialism. and communism at this time. 


i 
A FEW WORDS ON SOCIALISM | 


All I will say is that socialism stands for a new civilization 
and that it is the child and heir of capitalism. | 
Of course, with people who belleve that whatever is, will 
exist forever. and that we have reached the acme and highest 
point of civilization—and the end of all things in human eco- 
nomie and political progress—with such people it is entirely | 
useless to argue. But surely no educated man believes that the | 

present conditions are the end of all things. 

Every new invention and every new political question prove 
that to us. 

What the socialists do, and want to do, is to follow closely 
the course of things—the development of political and economic 
conditions. We want to find out, if possible, where this develop- 
ment leads. Then, supported by this knowledge, we want to 
put ourselves in line with the march of civilization—so that | 
civilization will carry us, instead of crushing us, which it | 
would do if we should stand opposed to it. 

Since the general introduction of the public school, the prole- | 
tariat as a whole gets nt least the elements of the same kind 
of an education as the ruling class. The ability to read and 
write opens to them the same avenue of knowledge and mental | 
power that the ruling classes possess. | 

The proletariat and the middle class—the city worker and 
the farmer—do all the necessary and useful work which is to 
be done under the present civilization. To-day civilization de- | 
pends entirely upon these classes for existence. 

Therefore, it will depend very much upon the intelligence 
of the ruling class and the behavior of the capitalist govern- 
ments during the next generation as to what will happen to the 
capitalist class, not only in European countries, but also in 
America, 


WHAT HAS ANYBODY GAINED BY THE WORLD WAR 


There can be no doubt that the World War was the most 
imperialistic war ever known to the history of the world. It 
was a profiteer war in every country that took part. 

And what has been accomplished by these sacrifices? Has 
the world been made safe for democracy? Where? Is mili- 
tarism abolished forever? Where, except in Germany? All 
other countries have bigger armies and navies than ever known 
before. 

Aud all of Europe is in abject misery from the very day 
that the diplomats and militarists—especially those of Russia 
and France—started the world slaughter. The present state of | 
Europe is hopeless. 

And as for America in particular, what have we gained by 
our entrance into the World War? What has America gained, 
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except billions in debts and hundreds of thousands having died 
or become cripples? 

And we have lost most of our political democracy. 

Can anybody think of a single thing worth while that 
America has gained through this war? 

All the predictions of the socialists as to the hellish pact of 
Versailles—and especially my predictions in the Milwaukee 
Leader—haye come true, I am sorry to say. 

The capitalist and nationalist rulers have tried to form a 
League of Nations. What is the League of Nations other 
than an alliance of the victorious robber governments organ- 
ized to protect the loot of their victory? That was plainly 
shown ngain lately by the proceedings in Geneva. 

The Hritish hoped to have the upper hand in that league, 
because they had so many votes. But France, with the help 
of the newly created military states, has so far had the best 
of it. There is more secret plotting going on in Burope than 
ever before, and the League of Nations is surely not an instru- 
ment of peace. 

DEMOCRATIC LEADERS DON’T KNOW HISTORY OF THEIR PARTY 


But to come back to the American Civil Liberties Union: 

Ideas can not be excluded by bayonets, and finally even the 
inhabitants of the district which my good friend, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] represents will get an educa- 
tion, And then they will also learn the history of our country 
and tell Mr. BLaAnton about it; because the statesmen of the 
Democratice Party, and especially Mr. Thomas L. BLANTON, do 
The 
Democratic Party owes its origin to a crowd of rebels, dema- 
gogues, and soap-box anarchists—that is what they were called 
at that time. 

It owes its origin to the bitter fight of Thomas Jefferson, 
Matthew Lyon, and others against President John Adams and 
the Federalists. 

In order to stop the infusion of revolutionary ideas from 
France—where, at that time, the great French Revolution had 
taken place—in 1798, the Federalist Party passed the allen and 
sedition acts. 

Matthew Lyon, a Member of Congress from Vermont, who 


| had earned the hatred of the President, John Adams, by ridi- 


culing his aristocratic pretenses, was indicted, found guilty, 
and imprisoned under that act. Congress had adjourned when 
| the trial took place. + Lyon served his full sentence of four 


| months, but was reelected to Congress while in prison by his 


district in 1799. 

Like all other men who had been found guilty under the 
sedition act, Matthew Lyon was highly honored afterwards. 
Ile became a popular idol and was repeatedly reelected to Con- 
His $1,000 fine was paid back to his heirs with full 
interest. Together with Thomas Jefferson, Matthew Lyon be- 
came one of the founders of the Republican-Democratic Party, 
now called the Democratic Party. 

The passage of the sedition act meant the death of the Fed- 
eralist Party, however. 

It is queer that this same Democratie Party, which owed its 
origin to its opposition to the old alien and sedition acts, 
passed the so-called espionage act, which is patterned after the 
old alien and sedition law, only that it is much more drastic 
and cruel. 

CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION A NECESSITY 

As said before, there were about 2,000 cases treated under the 
And as I said before, although the law is called 
espionage act, not in a single case did the Government convict 
a citizen of this country of any treasonable connection with the 
enemy or of really interfering with the operations of the Army 
and the Navy. Without exception every citizen convicted was 
found guilty of expressing an opinion adverse to our country’s 
entrance into the war. 

In our own country there are still abont 90 prisoners under 
the syndicalist law, and, as a matter of fact, they are war pris- 
oners, because most all of these laws are the result of the war, 
And there are about 1,500 men and women to-day who have lost 
certain rights of citizenship as a result of these persecutions, 
which were inyariably the result of the war to make this world 
safe for democracy, but which resulted in haying a half dozen 
dictators in Europe. 

Under these circumstances one can very readily understand 
the necessity of an association like the American Civil Liberties 
Union. 

Without the work of that association despotism and oppres- 
sion not only by the forces of capitalism and of capitalist or- 
ganization would go on untrammeled, but the intolerance of the 
moh would reign supreme. 
boone main agency of mob rule in late years is the Ku-Klux 

un. 
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Politically dominant in large sections of the country, the 
klan expresses tlie hostility of the ruling majority group 
against the minority by occasional attacks. The klan attacks 
Catholics, Jews, Negroes, aliens, and radicals. 

At times it also attacked organizers of trade-unions and other 
Jabor orgunizatious. l 

The klan is considerably weaker to-day than it has been in 
the past. And since it is weaker it has also changed its tactics 
from terrorism and lawlessness to politics, just as did the 
American Legion in 1920. Mobs only attack when the herd 
acts as a mass, 

The Civil Liberties Union did wonderful work in all such 
cases, and it obtained some wonderful victories in the courts. 
Of late the Civil Liberties Union has even defended some indi- 
viduals belonging to the Ku-Klux Klan. 

The Civil Liberties Union did more to stop mob rule and 
lawlessness in this country thun all other agencies combined. 
And it very often had to resist and fight the oppression com- 
ing from Government and State officials and municipal officers, 
especially when the rights of workingmen were in question. 


TRASIT REPRINTED IN CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The matter reprinted in the Recorn by the authority of the 
gentleman from Pexas pretends to have originated with F. R. 
Welsh, of Philadelphia, Pa., but, as a matter of fact, it is all 
based on passages in Whitney's book, Reds in America, and 
on the infamous Lusk report. Reds in America is mostly 
fiction, invented by the Burns Detective Agency and similar 
organizations. 

As for the report of the Lusk committee—which was after- 
wards published under the title “Revolutionary Radicalism” 
in four fat volumes—just let me tell yon that although the 
Luskers raided the Rand School, of New York, and forced a 
trial of that school in the courts of New York, the ease col- 
lapsed completely. It was thrown out of court by Justice 
McAvoy. 

The New York World, commenting on the case, said: 


So ends the spectacular raid on the inner sent of bolshevism in 
New York. It proves to have been chiefly a raid on ordinary rights 
of free speech, and is thus calewated to produce as much Dolshevism 
as it suppressed, 

THE KAROLYI CASE 


But among the muss of matter reprinted in the Recorp there 
is also the case of the gagging of Count Karolyi, first President 
of the Hungarian Republic, who arrived in the United States 
on January 8, 1925. He had come to visit his sick wife, who 
had been seriously ill with typhoid in New York. Countess 
Karolyi had come to this country October 26, 1924, on a lecture 
tour, to help earn money for the family after the confiseation 
of the Karolyi estates by the Horthy régime. 

Before Count Karolyi was able to obtain a visa to the United 
States a verbal pledge was exacted from him by the American 
consul in London, acting on instructions from the State De- 
partment, that “he would not engage in political activity of 
any kind.” The State Department's ruling at once operated to 
prevent the count from answering malicious and libelous at- 
tacks on him and the countess by the reactionary Hungarian 
press in this country. 

An effort was made to obtain a modification of the require- 
ment, so that the count could defend himself, but the State 
Department, urged by the Hungarian ambassador, refused to 
permit Count Karolyi to deny the attacks made upon him by 
the agents of the Horthy régime in this country. 

The Countess Karolyl, really having nothing to do with the 
matter, wus refused another admission to this country by our 
Government, which seemed to be afraid that she might wave 
something “red” and scare the herd. 

I say it is very fortunate there are organizations in the 
country that are interesting themselves in defense of free 
speech and the liberty of the press. With the exception of in 
war days, there has never been more occasion for such guard- 
ians of fundamental constitutional rights. 


THE TRESCA CASE 


As for the Tresca case I just want to say the following: 

The plain facts of the Tresca case are that Carlo Tresca, an 
Italian citizen, had been a resident of the United States for 
20 years, with his home and headquarters chiefly in New York 
City. He had been engaged most of that time as the editor 
of n weekly radical labor paper, Il Martello (The Hammer). 

Since the Fascist dictatorship came into power in Italy, the 
paper has devoted a large part of its space to attacking that 
dictatorship. It has succeeded in getting a considerable num- 
ber of copies weekly into Italy, where it has caused Fascist 
officials much concern, 
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Prince Cactani, the recent Ttalian ambassador, returning from 
Italy to the United States in July, 1923, said, in a speech at 
a public dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria, to Judge Elbert H. 
Gary, who is an honorary member of the Fascisti, that— 


a certain paper in the United States was embarrassing the Fascist 
Government and should be suppressed, 


Immediately thereafter the Federal officlals of our Govern- 
ment began to give II Martello some attention and did not 
let up until two months after Prescu's indictment. 

According to the New York World of February 17, 1925: 


Records on file at the Post Office Department, where the case origi- 
nated, showed that the original move against Treséa came by a letter 
from the Italian Embassy to the State Department, 


Correspondence followed between the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the Department of Justice and Tresca eventually was 
arrested, indicted, and ‘sentenced. 

The Washington correspondent of the New York World got 
access to the files of letters in the department and verified 
this statement by inspection of them. The World also quoted 
Maxwell S. Mattuck, the assistant United States district attor- 
ney who prosecuted Tresca, as saying that— 


the first complaint against Tresca was made by Prince Gelasio Cactant, 
until recently ambassador for the Mussolini government in Washington, 


The Federal grand jury in New York indicted Tresca on 
eight counts, all. of them under section 211 of the United 
States Criminal Code, commonly known as the obseenity 
statute, He was convicted on the eighth count of the indict- 
ment, which charged that he deposited in the mails an issue 
of his newspaper containing an advertisement of some book 
on birth control. 

It was shown during the trial that the advertisement in 
question was inserted while Tresca was out of the city, al- 
though technically he was responsible for what appeared. 
But the Government brought in all of Tresca’s- radical and 
labor activities in an effort to prejudice the jury, although all 
of it was totally foreign to the issue. 

He was sentenced to serve a year and a day. His sen- 
tence was finally commuted to four months by the President. 

The New York World of February 18, 1925, said about the 
Tresca case: 

It scems that the proceedings against Tresen were instituted as a 
result of representations made against him to the State Department 
by the Italian Embassy In Washington, The embassy was not inter- 
ested, so far as the record shows, in the advertisement referred to. 
It made representations against the editor because he published an 
editorial, “ Down with Monarchy.” 

But it was generally known that Tresea had made himself obnoxious 
to the embassy for his persistent attacks on the black-shirt régime. 
And Tresca went to prison for publishing an advertisement that was 
never circulated. 

It would not do to arrest and imprison all editors in America who 
attack the governmental theories and operations of Mussolini. ‘There 
is in this country, happily, stil a very healthy sentiment against 
this contemptuous attitude toward democracy, liberty, representative 
institutions, and freedom of the press. 


THE HERD INSTINCT WORSE TITAN EVER 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. now let me 
add a few words about the work of the American Civil Liberties 
Union since the World War. 

Up to the days of the World War there seemed to have 
been no necessity for a civil liberties union in this country. 
Only since we have won the great war to save the world for 
democracy, to abolish militarism forever, to protect little Bel- 
gium, we have found that there is a sore need to protect what 
few liberties people had left—after we had won the war. 

It is stated now that there are more prisoners serving terms 
for their political and industrial beliefs and activities through- 
out the world to-day than at any time in recorded history. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, I do not at all underestimate the 
advantage of the herd sentiment in human beings. 

It is clear at once that the main quality of the herd is the 
advantage to enable great numbers to act as one, Animals 
by hunting in packs at once increase their strength and en- 
durance far beyond the endurance of the creatures they prey 
upon. 

We may also claim for the future that the herd sentiment 
will be of great use to socialism by increasing the sensitive- 
ness of the combined new unit much in excess ef all the indi- 
vidual members of the herd. 

However, this is often outweighed by disadvantages whe 
human beings are in question, p 
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The herd instinct makes the average man afraid to stand 
alone. He is always afraid of any new idea, no matter how 
good, simply as a matter of prejudice. : 

The average man is more responsive to the voice of the 
herd than to any other influence. The herd can inhibit -or 
stimulate his thought and his action. That holds good even 
for Congressmen—most of whom are afraid of their herd at 
home. Speaker Joe Cannon once said: 


That nothing is more cowardly than a Congressman, unless it be 
two Congressmen, 


The average man is so much influenced by the public opinion 
of the herd that he is willing to acquiesce in his own punish- 
ment, submit to poverty, bow to tyranny, and die without 
complaint of starvation, simply to satisfy the prevailing opinion 
of the ignorant herd. It is really a miracle that the sugges- 
tion of the herd will force a man who is hungry and cold 
when he is told by the full-fed and well-warmed that his 
starving condition is the more blessed, to exclaim “ how beauti- 
ful, how true.” 

The ayerage man is subject to the passions of the pack in 
his mob violence, and he is also subject to the passions of the 
herd in his panics. This is not only the case when he is in a 
crowd but it can be plainly seen in the hue and ery of news- 
pipers. 

The average man is remarkably subject to leadership of the 
herd when he acts with the, pack. And this leadership is 
necessarily of the kind that appeals not to the most intelligent 
in the herd, but to the most unintelligent. The reason for this 
is obyious. The bold, even if ignorant, leader naturally appeals 
to the lowest intelligence. He rarely tells anything new, and 
is therefore at once understood by the entire herd. This gives 
him a great advantage over the highly educated and more ad- 
vanced leaders, whose ideas are usually more complex and 
often new—when this man appeals to an intelligence which is 
possessed only by a small minority. 

All of which makes economic and political progress very slow 
and painful. 

Every expressed opinion—political or economic—differing 
from the prevailing opinion of the herd is a criminal opinion, 
according to the herd. 

And of late the herd in our country is also beginning to de- 
mand religious homogeneity, based upon literal acceptance of 
the Protestant version of the Bible. For instance, in Tennessee 
and Mississippi. 

In no country except the United States, however, are persons 

unished any longer for their oppositon to the World War. 

ut since the World War, and as a result of the World War, 
numberless new oppressions haye grown up. 
NEW OPPRESSION SINCH WORLD WAR 


In Europe, and even in Asia, the struggle of the working 
class for a share in the control of industry, the popular move- 
ments in monarchial countries for republican government, the 
resistance of democracies against dictators and dictatorships, 
and the revolt of the oppressed nationalities against alien rule 
are now the chief causes of widespread aud violent and bloody 
repression. 

In some of these countries where oppression has been most 
despotie there are fewer political prisoners only for one rea- 
son—the old-fashioned reason, that the party in power shot 
them instead of locking them up. 

The men and women in prison to-day for political and indus- 
trial activities and beliefs belong to various groups. 

Many of these groups are bitterly in conflict between them- 
selyes, especially various organizations of the working class, 
socialists, communists, and syndicalists. 

In Russia, for instance, the Communist Party in power still 
persists in the policy of suppression of political opposition 
through a sweeping control of the press—by exile and by im- 
prisonment. It is almost impossible to get the facts as to the 
number of men and women who are thus made martyrs for 
their opinions in the various countries. 

On the basis of incomplete information it is estimated that 
the total number of persons held for their political and in- 
dustrial activities or beliefs are between 30,000 and 40,000, 
“chiefly in Italy, India, Hungary, Spain, Poland, Bulgaria, Lat- 
via, Esthonia, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Germany, and Russia. 
‘Almost invariably their only crime consists in holding opinions 
different from the prevailing opinions of the herd. This holds 
good also in Russia. 

They prosecute all those who are not communists in Russia; 
-in Germany, on the other hand, many communists are locked 
up for differing with the majority. 

All of this plainly shows the necessity of an association like 

the Civil Liberties Union, not only in our country but every- 
where in the world. 
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IMPORTANT WORE OF CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 


As to the work of the Civil Liberties Union in America in 
protecting free speech, in stopping political persecutions, in 
having sentences of political and economic prisoners commuted 
or changed, and in haying them pardoned, volumes could be 
written. They have handled thousands of cases of every kind, 
ranging from assisting poor I. W. W.'s to protecting academic 
freedom, and it is surprising that they could do so much with 
the limited means at their disposal. 

The Civil Liberties Union, which originally started as an 
association of a few Quakers and liberals trying to help some 
“conscientious objectors” to preserve their rights, has now 


spread into the broad field I have indicated, and it has become 
an organization of historical significance. 

The following table shows the violations of civil liberties re- 
ported to the Civil Liberties Union during four years and in 
which the union interested itself: 


Lynch- | Meetings 


violence ings stopped 
TTT 123 64 82 
225 20 28 
80 58 
41 16 24 


I have good reasons to believe that in future history the 
names of these men and women, who took up the cases of 
poor and innocent and helpless victims of political and economic 
conditions, will shine with far greater brilliance than the 
names of all statesmen and generals and financiers who pushed 
us into the World War. 

I have also good reason to believe that the work of that 
association was probably of greater importance and benefit 
for future generations of Americans than most of the laws 
that the last five or six Congresses passed—and which would 
have been better left unpassed. 


WHIO IS A PATRIOT? 


We must not forget, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that the 
“patriot” in all important events of history was simply the 
successful rebel. 

And that in every such case it was only the rebel who 
failed that was denounced as a traitor ever after. 

Oliver Cromwell, the father of modern democracy in Great 
Britain, undoubtedly would have been hanged if he had not 
sueceeded in defeating the forces of Charles I, King of Eng- 
land. If Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, and Paine had not 
succeeded in the American Revolution—and they succeeded 
because most of Europe, including France, Spain, Holland, and 
other small countries helped them, and Russia and Prussia 
sympathized with them—if these American patriots had failed 
in their undertaking, they would have undoubtedly been 
hanged, and the school books would now tell a different story. 

Franklin expressed this idea in the terse phrase: “ We must 
hang together, or we will hang separately.” 

It is the final success of an undertaking after all that gives 
the color and changes the substance of an event. 


ON THE EVE OF GREATEST REVOLUTION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we are just on the eve of the 
most wonderful technical revolution the world has ever seen. 

Less than 10 years ago we considered it a wonderful thing 
to be able to send a cable message to Europe or to speak by 
telephone to a person a hundred miles away. We are now 
in a position to have an audience of many millions any time 
audiences of 20,000,000 people are common occurrences on some 
evenings—and they can listen in on Washington, London, or 
Berlin. 

Just lately it was possible to have a successful operation 
by radio. Some inventors claim that within a short time boats 
will be propelled by radio. Onr children and grandchildren 
may be able to have breakfast in Washington and their din- 
ner on the same day in Timbuctoo or Bombay. 

We are told by scientists that we use only about 8 per 
cent of energy in coal and waste 97 per cent. And as soon 
as we shall be able to release the energy hidden in the atom, 
there is no end to the terrible and incredible force and power 
that will be at our disposal. 

More and more society will depend, not only upon the good 
will of nations toward each other—because any general will 
be able to sit in his office and wipe out an entire district 
thousands of miles away, provided the other general will not 
wipe him out first—but we will also depend on the good 
will, education, and well-being of every individual in civilized 
countries. 
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War will probably not cease for perhaps a century or 
inore—uniless the present capitalist system is abolished sooner 
und even socialism and communism become considerably 
modified. 

War will finally cease, however, when the truth has sunk 
in that war is a loss to every belligerent, including the vie- 
tors. Human rivalry and competition will take different 
forms in the future. 

If certain people must be exterminated there are many 
ways of killing men, women, and children besides suffocating 
them with poison gas. 

If a dangerous and incurable tribe is to be exterminated— 
all its members will probably be painlessly sterilized through 
the radio with X rays or some similar modern means, so that 
the next generation will know them no more. 

Eyen at that it will be much more humane than the bibli- 
eal expedient of dashing their children against a stone. 

And with a new world just around the corner, so to speak, 
some people tell us that free speech is dangerous—and that 
we must beware of new ideas—and that the grentest thing 
that has ever happened is the Constitution of the United 
States, and that we are not to change a dot. And that any- 
one who suggests anything about an improvement of this docu- 
ment—which has been patched up nineteen times—is a traitor 
to the country and should be punished because he is evidently 
in “favor of evolution,” and “an anarchist.” 


WH NEED MORE EDUCATION— MORÐ GOOD WILL 


Aye, Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, what we need is 
more insight and more foresight. We need more education 
und more good will. I say this—to use a phrase of the re- 
maker of the Constitution, a phrase of Abe Lincoln— 


With good will to all, and 11 will to none. 


EXHIBIT A 
Civit. Lingxrty—A STATEMENT DEFINING THE POSITION OF THR AMERI- 

CAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION ON THE ISSUERS IN THE UNITED STATES 

TO-DAY 

We stand on the general principle that all thought on matters of 
public concern should he freely expressed without interference, Orderly 
social progress is promoted by unrestricted freedom of opinion. ‘The 
punishment of mere opinion, without overt acts, is never In the interest 
of orderly progress. Suppression of opinion makes for violence and 
bloodshed, 

The principle of freedom of speech, press, and assemblage, embodied 
in our constitutional law, must be reasserted in its application to 
American conditions to-day. That application must deal with various 
methods now used to repress new ideas and democratic movements. 
The following puragrapbs cover the most signifleant of the tactics of 
repression in the United States to-day: 

1. FREE SPEECH 


There should be no control Whatever In advance over what any 
person may say. The right to meet and to speak frecly without permit 
should be unquestioned. 

There should be no prosecutions for the mere expression of opinion 
on mutters of public concern, however radical, however violent. The 
expression of all opinions, however radical, should be tolerated. The 
fullest freedom of speech should be encouraged by setting aside special 
places in streets or parks and in the use of public buildings, free of 
churge, for public meetirgs of any sort. 

2. FREE PRESS 


There should be no censorship over the mails by the post office or 
any other agency at any time or in any way. Privacy of communica- 
tion should be inylolate. Printed matter should never be subject to a 
political censorship. The granting or revoking of second-class mailing 
privileges should have nothing whatever to do with a paper's opinions 
and policies. 

If libelous, fraudulent, or other illegal matter is being circulated 
it should be seized by proper warrant, through the prosecuting authori- 
ties, not by the Post Office Department. The business of the Post 
Office Department is to carry the mails, not to investigate crime or 
to act as censors. 

There should be no control over the distribution of literature at 
meetings or hand to hand in public or in private places. No system 
of licenses for distribution should be tolerated. 

8. FREEDOM OF ASSEMDLAGE 

Meetings in public places, parades, and processions should be freely 
permitted, the only reasonable regulation being the advance notification 
to the police of time and place. No discretion should be given the 
police to prohibit parades or processions, but merely to alter routes 
in accordance with the imperative demands of trame in crowded cities. 
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There should be no laws or regulations prohibiting the display of red 
flags or other political emblenis. 

The right of assemblage is involyed in the right to picket in time 
of strike. Peaceful picketing, therefore, should not be prohibited, regu- 
lated by injunction, by order of court, or by pollece edict. It is the 
business of the police In places where picketing is conducted merely 
to keep trafe free and to handle specific violations of law against per- 
sons upon complaint. 

4. TUE RIGHT TO STRIKE 


The right of workers to organize in organizations of their own choot- 
ing and to strike should never be infringed by Jaw. 

Compulsory arbitration is to be condemned not only because it de- 
stroys the workers’ right to strike but because it lays emphasis on 
one set of obligations alone, those of workers to society. 


5. LAW ENFORCEMENT 


The policing of strikes is a public function. When the policing 
authorities, whether deputy sheriffs, constabulary, troops, or city police, 
deny civil rights to any portion of the community, they become a 
menace to political and Individual liberty. Such conduct calls for imme- 
diate change in the policing force and proceedings against the officials 
responsible.“ 

Martial law, which often accompanies State troops, is usually unuee- 
essary, and frequently results in the complete denial of civil rights 
to the workers, thus putting the State on the side of the employers. 

6. SEARCH AND SEIZURE 


It is the custom of certain Federal, State, and city officials, partie- 
ularly in cases involving civil liberty, to make arrests without warrant, 
to enter upon private property, and to seize papers and literature with- 
out legal process. Such practices should be contested, Officials so 
violating constitutional guarantees should be proceeded ugulnst. 

7. THE RIGUT TO A FAIR TRIAL 

Every person charged with an offense should have the fullest oppor- 
tunity for a fair trial, for securing counsel, and ball in a reasonable 
sum. In the case of n poor person special aid shonld be organized to 
secure a fair trial, and when necessary an appeal. The legal profes- 
sion should be alert to defend cases involying civil liberty. ‘The reso- 
lutions of varlous nssociations of lawyers against taking cases of radi- 
cals are wholly against the traditions of American liberty. 


S. IMMIGRATION, DEPORTATION, AND PASSPORTS 


No persons should be refused admission to the United States on 
the ground of holding objectionable opinions, The present restrictions 
against radicals of various belicfs is wholly opposed to our tradition 
of political asylum, 

No allen should be deported merely for the expression of opinion or 
for membership in a radical or revolutionary organization. This is 
as un-American a practice as the prosecution of citizens for expression 
of opinion, 

The attempt to revoke naturalization papers in order to declare 
a cHizen an alien subject to deportation is a perversion of a law 
which was intended to cover only cases of fraud, 

Citizenship papers should not be refused to any alien because of the 
expression of radical views, or activities in the cause of labor. 

The granting of passports to or from the United States should not 
be dependent merely upon the opinions of citizens or membership in 
radical or labor organizations, 


9, LIBERTY IN EDUCATION 


The attempts to maintain a uniform orthodox opinion among 
tenchers should be opposed, The attempts of educational authorities 
to inject into public school and college instruction propaganda in 
the interest of any particular theory of society to the exclusion of 
others should be opposed. 


10, RACE EQUALITY 


Every attempt to discriminate between races in the application of 
all principles of civil liberty here set forth should be opposed. 


WOW TO GET CIVIL, LIBERTY 


We realize that these standards of civil liberty can not be attained 
us abstract principles or as constitutional guarantees. Economic or 
political power is necessary to assert and maintain all “rights.” In 
the midst of any conflict they are not granted by the side holding 
the economic and political power, except as they may be forced by 
the strength of the opposition. However, the mere public assertion of 
the principle of freedom of opinion in the words or deeds of individuals 
or minorities helps win it recognition, and in the long run makes for 
tolerance and against resort to violence. 

To-day the organized movements of labor and of the farmers fre 
waging the chief fight for civil Überty throughout the United Stites 
as part of their effort for increased control of industry. Only 
by such an aggressive policy can rights be secured and maintained. 
‘The union of organized labor, the farmers, radical and ltberal move- 
ments is the most effective means to this, 
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It is these forces which the American Civil Liberties Union serves 
in their efforts for civil liberty. The practical work of free-speech 
demonstrations, publicity, and legal defense, is done primarily in the 
struggics of the labor and radical movements. 


IT SHULD BE THD POLICY OF ALL ORGANIZATIONS INTERESTED IN CIVIL 
LIBERTY TO 


(1) Defend eyery attack on the rights here set forth by legal aid, 
publicity, and letters of protest to editors and officials. 

(2) Proceed against every public officer violating those rights. 

(3) Test every ordinance or State law in conflict with constitu- 
tional guarantees of civ liberty. 

(4) Organize protests, demonstrations, and publicity on every sig- 
nificant issue. 

Help for freedom of opinion can also be rendered through organiz- 
ing open forums, radicul book shops, and lecture courses, and in the 
development of the papers controlled by labor and the farmers. 

Throughout the United States we are in constant need of speakers, 
writers, investigators, lawyers, and correspondents who will volunteer 
their help for civil liberty in whatever cause it may be challenged or 
denied, 

Those desiring to serve write to the Civil Liberties Union. Mem- 
bership is open to any person at $1 a year, The American Civil 
Liberties Union needs every dollar it can get to spread this gospel and 
make its fight effective. 

AMERICAN CIVIL LIDERTIES UNION 
100. Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Officers: John Haynes Holmes, acting chairman; Duncan McDonald, 
IiMnols, Jeanette Rankin, Montana, vice chairmen; Helen Phelps 
Stokes, treasurer; Roger N. Baldwin, director; Lucille B. Milner, field 
secretary; Wolcott H. Pitkin, counsel; Gilson Gardner, Washington 
correspondent. 

National committee: Jane Addams, Herbert S. Bigelow, Robert M. 
Buek, Joseph D. Cannon, Parley P. Christensen, John S. Codman, 
Lincoln Colcord, Albert DeSliver, James H. Dillard, James A. Duncan, 
Robert W. Dunn, John Lovejoy Elliott, Edward W. Evans, Witiam M. 
Fincke, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, William Z. Foster, Felix Frankfurter, 
Ernst Freund, Paul J. Furnas, A. B. Gilbert, Norman Hapgood, Arthur 
Garfield Hays, Morris Hillquft, Frederic C. Howe, B. W. Huebsch, 
James Weldon Johnson, William II. Johnston, Helen Keller, Agnes 
Brown Leach, Arthur LeSucur, Henry R. Linville, Robert Morss Lovett, 
Allen McCurdy, Mary E. McDowell, Oscar Maddous, Judah L. Magnes, 
W. J. M. A. Malony, Anne Martin, James H. Maurer, Jolin D. Moore, 
Heary R. Mussey, A. J. Muste, Scott Nearing, Walter Nelles, Julia 8. 
O'Connor, Fremont Older, Wm. Pickens, Father John A. Ryan, John 
Nevin Sayre, Joseph Schlossberg, Rose Schneiderman, Vida D. Sendder, 
John F. Sinclair, Seymour Stedman, Normanu M. Thomas, Edw. D. 
Tittmann, William S. U'Ren, Oswald Garrison Villard, B. Charney 
Viadeck, Frank P. Walsh, Harry F. Ward, George P. West, L. Hollings- 
worth Wood. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Canss}. [Ap- 
planse.] 

Mr. CARSS. Mr. Chairman, there has recently been dis- 
cussed, both on this floor and before the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of the United States Board of Army Engineers, a 
question which is of deep concern to every American citizen. 
I refer to the question of a ship channel from the Great Lakes 
to the Atlantic Ocean. This is a matter which has been agi- 
tated for many years and about which there has been much 
divergence of opinion. 

We of the mid-west haye been told by the East, and par- 
ticularly by New York, whenever we have voiced a demand for 
such a seaway, either that it was not necessary or that it was 
not practical. Now, Mr. Chairman, we witness the sight of 
the State of New York deciaring that it Is both necessary and 
practical. I quote from a letter addressed by Governor Smith, 
of New York, to the New York Senators and Representatives 
in Congress, as follows: 


I am convinced that a ship canal from the Lakes to sea has become 
a necessity to the commercial needs of our country; that it will some 
day be built is inevitable; that the promise of both our major parties 
should be kept; that the time to fulfil that promise is now; that 
the route of the American canal, following the long-established line 
of traffic, is the best one to bulld, and that an American canal is the 
only one for which American capital should be spent. 


Let me repeat and emphasize this statement made by Gov- 
ernor Smith, “That it will some day be built is inevitable.“ 
This, Mr. Chairman, completely reverses the attitude hereto- 
fore assumed by New York, and we of the Middle West now 
find New York fighting on our side for what we have always 
claimed was an economic necessity. And what is perhaps fully 
as much to the point, the Goyernor of New York declares that 
the time for action is now. 
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That this attitude on the part of Governor Smith is backed 
by the responsible political opinion in the State of New York is 
indicated by the fact that a resolution offered in the State 
Legislature at Albany proposes to empower the State of New 
York to sell to the United States any part or parts of the barge 
canal necessary to the completion of a ship canal from Lake 
Ontario to the Hudson River. 

I merely mention this action, Mr. Chairman, to show that 
New York, apparently at last and for the first time in history, 
is committed to the proposition that a ship canal from the 
Atlantie Ocean to the Great Lakes is inevitable. 

Having proceeded thus far on the road toward admitting 
the needs of the Middle West, I am not surprised to find that 
New York attaches a condition to this proposal for a ship 
channel and insists that it shall be across her own territory and 
through her own great harbor, the city of New York; and in 
order to carry her point when met by the opinion of the Army 
engineers that such a canal across the State of New York is 
economically inadvisable on account of its high cost, there is 
raised in that State by politicians and in the press the bugaboo 
of nationalism. p 

Coming down the street the other morning I picked up a 
Washington Herald, dated March 22, 1926, carrying ou its edi- 
torial page in a space eight columns wide an article entitled 
“Would a British-Canadian waterway be chenper?“ 

This, Mr. Chairman, is an editorial in one of a series of 
papers belonging to the Hearst organization, is supposed to rep- 
resent the view of that great publisher and that great chain 
of papers reaching from the Atlantic to the Pacific and voicing 
the opinion in this case specifically of those who direct the 
political destiny of the State of New York. 

The editorial inquires, and I shall reply to it as I proceed: 


Which would be the better investment for the American people; 
a British-Canadian ship canal or an “all-American” ship canal? 


Let me say to the New York friends of the so-called and 
falsely so-called all-American ship canal, that this first state- 
ment is misleading. There is and there will be no British- 
American waterway in the sense implied by the editorial— 
the purpose of which is to disparage the St. Lawrence route to 
the ocean and convince the reader that only by building an 
expensive canal across American territory, all in New York, 
can we uphold our national dignity and ideals. 

We can build, Mr. Chairman, a route from the Great Lakes to 
the sea by either one of two ways. From Lake Ontario to 
the Atlantic Ocean by way of the St. Lawrence at a cost esti- 
mated by American and Canadian Army engineers of $252,- 
000,000. This is the total cost for navigation improvement and 
incidental water-power development. This amount provides for 
the sweeping of the channel clear of all obstructions from Lake 
Ontario to Montreal, to a uniform depth of 25 feet, and for the 
construction of a restricted channel 33 miles long, 25 feet deep, 
with seven locks and a drop of 225 feet. Of this $252,000,000, 
the engineers estimate navigation should carry $152,000,000 and 
that water-power development should carry about $100,000,000. 
Our share of this $152,000,000, chargeable to navigation, is 
76,000,000. À 

The alternative plan proposed by Congressman DEMPSEY and 
his friends of New York misnamed the all-American plan, in 
order to befog the issue and confuse the American people, pro- 
vides 2 25-foot channel from Oswego to the Hudson, a distance 
of 179 miles, of which 159 is restricted-canal channel, with 31 
locks and 83 bridges, a lift of 133.6 feet from Lake Ontario to 
the top of the hill and a drop from the top of the hill in central 
New York to tidewater, of 379 fect, or a total lift of 512.6 feet, 
at a cost, estimated by the Army engineers, of $506,000,000, to 
which must be added, according to Congressman DEMPSEY, a 
similarly restricted channel from Lake Ontario to Lake Erie, 
needlessly duplicating the Welland Canal. This Niagara sec- 
tion of the spurious all-American would cost $125,000,000, 
according to the Army engineers, making a total cost of such 
a canal from the Hudson to Lake Erie, $631,000,000, which, as I 
shall show later, does not give us an All-American route at all, 
but only provides the first section of such a waterway. But, 
even so, here you have it. 

Six hundred and thirty-one million dollars and a ditch run- 
ning across the hills of New York with a lock or a bridge every 
2 miles of the way, and the cost of the bridges not figured into 
the cost of the canal—more than 180 miles of canal and a cost 
of $631,000,000 on the one hand, against 33 miles of canal and 
10 bridges and 7 locks, and a navigation cost chargeable to the 
United States of $76,000,000, on the other hand. 

Spurious all-American $631,000,000. St. Lawrence route, a 
genuine all-American, belonging to the United States and Can- 
ada, using the waters that belong to them both, and the bill 
of the United States—$76,000,000. 
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The up-hill-and-down-dile New York substituté route is ad- 
mittedly unequal to the load already moving seaward, which 
it would be called upon to carry, und in the face of these 
simple facts, the editorial proceeds: 

Which would be the better burgain for the American people? 


The answer, it seems to me, is Obyious. The one that would 
give the better service, the one that would give adequate service, 
the one that would meet the needs of the present and of the 
future, the one that would cause the minimum of international 
complications and bring about the maximum of international 
understanding and good-will, and this is the St. Lawrence 
route. 

The editorial in question goes on to inquire: 

Why is a ship canal from the ocean to the Lakes desired? 


and answers its own question: 


To enlarge tHe business, extend the commerce, and uphold the wel- 
fare of the people of the United States. 


That is true and it is my observation that a truth furnishes 
an excellent foundation for u misstatement of fact, und the mis- 
statement follows: 


Would that business— 
Says the editorial 


would that business, commerce, and welfare be served if the deep-sea 
trafic of the world were to be brought to the door of 15,000,000 
Americans? 


And again it answers its Own statement: 
It would, 


To this statement, Mr. Chairman, we 45,000,000 marooned 
Americans of the Middle West do not agree. And for the very 
obvious reason that we are seeking an open passage for our 
products; not to the congested harbor of New York, which is 
not their final destination, but to our markets overseas, wher- 
ever those markets are. And our markets overseas are in 
Europe. The midwestern area of the United States is pe- 
culiarly agricultural in its products and in the nature of its 
exports. We export wheat, rye, corn. lard, hams, bacon— 
these among other major agricultural products and these that 
I have named may be taken as indicating the natural flow of 
our products to foreign lands. 


In 1924 
W 


Short tons 


Nhe - 7. 740, 000 
Corn 585, 000 
Rye. 495, 000 
Lard- 507, 000 
TTT 190, 000 


212. 000 

Of that amount Europe took 6,803,000 tons, and, by way of 
contrast, South America took 85,812 tons. Europe took 70 per 
cent of the agricultural products named and South America 
tock eight-tenths of 1 per cent. Europe took £0 tons to every 
ton of these same products sent to South America. I cite these 
figures, Mr. Chairman, merely to emplinsize the fact that when 
we in the Middle West ask for a road to the sea, we are not 
asking for a road to New York or a road to Montreal or a 
highway that stops anywhere short of the other side of the 
ocean—the shortest road, the best road, the natural road, the 
most economical road, 

The editorial in question would indicate that there is some 
benefit to be derived from passing an ocean steamer through 
long, tortuons, congested, and dangerous miles of restricted 
channel and down a river and through the crowded port of 
New York. When this boat is loaded with products destined 
for Liverpool or the Mediterranean, or the Baltic, what the 
benefit may be of routing it past New York I can not see, and 
what is lost to us by sending this same ship down the St. 
Lawrence I can not see either. The cheaper our transporta- 
tion the more money there is left to our producers, and it is 
that additional money which they need to lift them out of 
the agricultural depression in which they now find themselves. 
Whatever of benefit to New York there could be from passing 
through a restricted canal, up a hill and down a hill, all the 
way across the State of New York, leaving a national water- 
way for a ditch and going out of its way more than 500 miles 
in order to take a look at the skyscrapers on Manhattan Islond 
and at the port of New York, the most congested and most 
expensive port in the world—a port whose daily prayer should 
be, “ Deliver us from this load of midwestern trafiic in order 
that we may take care, in a decent and live-and-let-live way, 
of the natural business that belongs to us!“ —such benefits, 
squeezed out of the freight passing through, would be money 
taken from the pockets of the producers in the Middle West 
and deposited in the banks of Wall Street. 
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But if New York is going to be falr with the West, if New 
York actually gives the West an open seuway to the world’s 
markets, then there will be no direct cash benefit to hor peo- 
ple or her port, because of the passage of ocean ships from 
the Lakes to the ocenn. Her benefits will come indirectly and 
from the growth in buying power of the Middle West, for con- 
sider what happens when a ship passes from port to port. 

To-day, when a ship leaves the harbor of Duluth, Miun.— 
and many ships do leave the harbor of Duluth; during the 
year 1925 we shipped from the twin ports of Duluth and Supe- 
rior 24,000,000 tons of iron ore, 117,000,000 bushels of grain, in 
addition to lumber, package freight, und other commodities; so 
you see ships do leave Duluth quite frequently during the navi- 
gation season—en route for Buffalo, it steams straight away 
across Lake Superior, never touching land until it arrives at 
the Soo locks, nt the head of the St. Marys River. The ship 
steams into the locks and goes through them without 1 cent 
of benefit to either the Canadians on one side or the Americans 
on the other. It proceeds from Lake Huron, passes through 
the St. Clair River with Port Huron on one side and Sarnia 
on the other, and neither Port Huron nor Sarnia get 1 cent 
of benefit from its passage. It goes on down past the great 
city of Detroit and the fine Canadian city of Windsor and to 
neither of these does it contribute 1 cent for its right to go 
on to its destination. It continues its journey past Toledo, 
Cleveland, and Erie and none of these cities gather any bene- 
fit from its presence off their harbor. What is true for a ship 
traversing the thousund miles of Great Lakes now open to 
deep-sea navigation would be true of a ship passing on through 
the Welland Canal and Lake Ontario and down through the 
St. Lawrence. A ship going down the St. Lawrence would first 
pass through the New Welland Canal from Lake Erie into 
Lake Ontario, and with the city of Toronto on its left and the 
eity of Rochester on its right it would steum through the 
Thousand Islands down past Ogdensburg, Prescott, and Corn- 
wall, drop down through the seven locks of the 33-mile ship 
channel that will connect the upper St. Lawrence with the 
lower St. Lawrence River, go past the city of Montreal, and 
finally steam out into the broad estuary of the St. Lawrence 
helow Quebec. 

From Quebec on its course would be through the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and the Straits of Belle Isle to Liverpool or western 
zurope. There is no more reason why a ship traveling as I 
have stated should pay tribute to Montreal than why it should 
pay tribute to Detroit. There would be no conceivable method 
by which Canada could or would extract any tolls or any burden 
of costs from us which she did not also extract from her own 
shipping, and if the mutual and satisfactory relations at present 
existing in regard to Great Lakes navigation are continued on 
down to the sea, the sole benefit which Canada will derive from 
American ships traversing a jointly-owned waterway, the St. 
Lawrence, will be those which are incident to friendly com- 
merce and not at all dependent upon the tonnage of shipping 
moving through. 

The same argument might apply to the canal across the 
State of New York, camouflaged under the name “all-American.” 
If that canal could be built deep enough, wide enough, with 
enough water init, if its thirty-some locks and eighty-odd bridges 
did not offer an insuperable barrier to navigation, then Ameri- 
can ships going down that canal would not contribute in any 
way to the prosperity of the territory on either side. They 
wonld proceed from their port of clearance in the upper Lakes, 
outward and onward to Europe, and New York, if she is sin- 
cere ubout this matter, she will admit that that would be the 
fact. And, if she is sincere, she will admit—the Congressman 
from Buffalo will admit—that any costs due to needless delay, 
any money collected from goods passing through becanse of 
delays, any wages or tolls that in anyway needlessly add to 
the cost of freight movement is just that much money filched 
from the pockets of the producer and appropriated to the benefit 
of New York without due compensation therefor. 

So, when the Herald editorial goes on to say: 


Would that basiness, commerce, and welfare be served if the deep- 
sea traffic of the world were to be brought to the doors of two or two 
and one-half million people outside of the United States and on a 
foreign soil? 

It would not. 

Along the route of the new ship canal, the Anrrican people would get 
no benefit at all for their $200,000,000. The whole benefit would 
go to others. 


It is arguing something that is both outside of the question 
and something that carries a boomerang with it, for it has been 
ably shown on this floor, Mr. Chairman, that the retardation 
in a ship canal—179 miles Jong—manifestly must be greater 
than the retardation in a ship channel only 33 miles long, and 
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that the distance from the Great Lakes to Europe, by way of 
the St. Lawrence, is more than 500 miles less than the distance 
from the Great Lakes to Europe by way of the proposed New 
York route. The only possible benefits that I can imagine 
accruing in favor to the port of Montreal or the port of New 
York from the passage of yessels going through an adequate 
senway—and I emphasize the word adequate - would be 
that in éither_case a ship might take on such incidental sup- 
plies and provisions for its crew as it needed before making 
the final run across the ocean. 
I read on: 


If that would be a cheap bargain, what—from a business view- 
point—would be a dear one? 

If that would be n good investment of the taxpayers’ millions, what— 
from a business viewpoint—would be a bad one. 

A good bargain in business—in a nation’s business—does not con- 
sist in puying out the least possible amount of money, It consists in 
getting the greatest value for the amount of money paid out, whether 
that amount be large or small. 

A Britishb-Canadian canal would be dearly bought if only $100,000,000 
of Americun money were to be spent. 

An All-American canal would be cheap by comparison, even though 
it cost $300,000,000 more than a waterway on foreign soll. 

But $300,000,000 is a vast sum! The objection is made daily by 
Representatives and Senators. 

It Is a vast sum. Three hundred millions is a vast sum even for 
the people of the United States. Yet year by year such vast sums 
have been spent by the Americun people for other nations than their 
own. 

Yes, and these vast sums have been lavished npon others with the 
assent of Senxtors and Representatives and under the countenance of 
the Government in Washington. 

In the last two years nearly $200,000,000 of American money has 
been lent to France, Belgium, and Italy alone for the barren purpose 
of “ stabilizing the exchanges” which never are “stabilized,” but grow 
steadily less stable. 

Besides, muny times $200,000,000 have been or are being remitted 
by the United States Government to those foreign nations which owe 
American taxpayers the huge debts contracted in the late war. 


This is not essential to the argument, Mr. Chairman, but I 
include it in order that the full text of the editorial may be 
entered and that there may be no chance to say that it has been 
garbled. 8 

To continue: 

If hundreds of miillons in American capital are handed out thus 
light-haurtedlx for unproductive nurposes in distant lands, is it in order 
to begrudge an appropriation of $300,000,000 to an all-American enter- 
prise for all-America’s welfare? 


We have heard considerable in the Northwest, in my State of 
Minnesota, about loyalty to the flag. We know something 
about loyalty. The battle fields of the Civil War, of the war 
with Spain, and of the World War are consecrated with the 
blood of Minnesota soldiers. It was a Minnesota regiment 
that turned the tide of battle at Gettysburg, and when that 
battle was over less than 10 per cent of its men were left to 
respond to the roll cull. We in the Middle West are living up 
to that high tradition, but we have come to inquire when we 
see the flag being waved just for what purpose the waving is 
being done, and what benefits are to be derived by the flag 
wayers, provided their plan, rather than some other plan, is 
adopted. 

Does the editor of the Herald know, I wonder, does my hon- 
orable friend, Mr. Dempsey, chairman of the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee of this House, know, I wonder, that an all- 
American plan is not possible—that, as Senator Wirus, of 
Ohio, said the other day, “ God did not make the continent that 
way.” If you are going to have an “all-American” ship canal 
we may as well begin digging now, for we have some job ahead 
of us. But this is the fact, that when the Soo Canal was built 
the Canadians built a lock and we built a lock, and later on we 
built some more locks, and to-day, because of the increase in 
size of the boats, by far the larger part of Canadian grain moy- 
ing down from the Northwest passes through the American 
locks and nobody gets excited about it, nobody quarrels about 
it. When the boat gets down into the St. Marys River it is 
first in Canadian territory, then back into American territory, 
and nobody gets excited over that either. The Welland Canal 
is owned exclusively by Canada, but American shipping and 
American goods use it just as freely as it is used by the 
Canadians. The St. Lawrence canals above Montreal carry 
American wheat and coal, and nobody has heard until recently 
that it was nn-Ainerican to do so. 

The fact is that we have obtained by treaty joint ownership 
for navigation purposes with Canada in the waters of the 
Great Lakes and their connecting waters and in the St. Law- 
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rence down to the ocean, and for either nation to say to the 
other, and particularly for this Nation to say to Canada, that 
we must and will have an “all-American” route from the 
upper lakes to the sea is absurd economically. And politically 
it is the last word in bad form. If we build, as Cougressman 
Dempsey and the editor of the Washington Herald desire us 
to do, a canal from the Atlantic to the head of the Lakes ex- 
clusively in American territory, we must not only build the 179 
miles of restricted, inadequate, up-and-down-hill channels 
across the State of New York, but we must come across the 
Niagara gap with a canal from Lake Ontario to Lake Erie 
and we must dig a canal on the American side of the Detroit 
and St. Clair Rivers and we must canalize a considerable por- 
tion of the St. Marys River in order to get our boat from Lake 
Superior down to the ocean on water that solemn treaty with 
Great Britain declares is the common property of both. When 
we have done all this, at a cost which mukes the $506,000,000 
the Army engineers says the 179 miles from Oswego to Albany 
would cost look like mere small change, are we going to take 
our canal and play with it ourselves? Or are we going to allow 
the Canadians to play in our yard? At present they do, and 
we play in theirs. But if we are to be so ultrapatriotie that 
we can not cross over iuto Canadian waters, are we going to 
carry our patriotism to the extreme in that we will not allow 
them to sail down our own private ship canal? 
The Herald editor continues: 


Is it in order, on a plea of cheapness, to turn over a great commer- 
cial enterprise to America’s chief commercial rival overseas, and that 
rival's chief dependency ; would it be in order to congratulate ourselves 
because we should be spending $300,000,000 less by promoting the pros- 
perity of this rival and competitor than we should spend if we were 
to promote the prosperity of our own people? 


As I read this, it infers that this Is exactly what we are 
going to do—play in our own yard and deny to Cansda its use 
amd its benefits. After we have bullt an enormously expensive 
waterway from the ocean to the Great Lakes we must exclude 
Canada from its use, otherwise Canada will benefit by it 
exactly as we benefit. Then where are we? We will have built 
a waterway exclusively on American soil, exclusively with 
American money, which under existing treaties Canada will 
be allowed to use exactly on the same terms as we use it. 
Then if this substitute ship channel is all its advocates claim 
for it, it will bring to the Canadian northwest, pictured as 
being our deadly trade rivals, the same advantages that we 
will possess and at no expense to Canada and with no respon- 
sibility whatsoever on her part. That may be good business 
from the standpoint of Manhattan Island and Buffalo, but it 
does not look like good business out in my country. 

But there is something else to consider. Canada might not 
fancy the iden of a ship canal in which she had no Part or lot 
whatsoever, especially if that canal is really “all-American” 
and really does go all the way up to Lake Superior on American 
soil. Canada can very easily enlarge her locks at the Soo and 
come down through Canadian territory all the way into the 
north channel of Lake Huron. She does not have to go around 
by Detroit and through Lake Erie, for there is a practical ship 
channel route through Georgiun Bay and on to Lake Ontario; 
and, at any rate, if she did decide to canalize her portions of 
the St. Clair and Detroit Rivers, she could do it quite easily, 
for that is where the boats for the most part go at the present 
time. Over in Canadian territory in these rivers aro channels 
built by American dollars, and nobody remembers having heard 
Congressman Dempsey or the editor of the Herald seizing an 
American flag and waving it over that matter. 

And remeniber this, that as between the 179 miles between 
Oswego and Albany, 159 miles of it narrow channel and re- 
stricted nayigution, and the 33 miles which must be improved 
on the St. Lawrence between Ogdensburg and Montreal, the 
Canadians have a 5 to 1 advantage over us on distance, and if 
we start building a ship canal across New York Canada can 
have one built up the St. Lawrence and have it open before 
we do. She has already nearly compicted her New Welland 
Ship Canal and we have only begun talking about ours. She 
can have the New Welland ready in two years, and even con- 
ceding our maryelous superiority in everything, including engi- 
neering, we must admit that probably a race that has built the 
Mukwar Dam in Egypt, and that has tunnelled the Rockies in 
Canada again and again, can probably build 33 miles of ship 
canal almost as quickly as it will take us to build 179 miles, to 
say nothing about the Niagara gap and all the rest of the con- 
struction absolutely necessary to make the wild dream of a so- 
called all-American route of the gentleman from Bufalo a 
reality. 

This we can depend on: If we start out on our own hook 
to build a canal from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean, 
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no matter on what grounds we do it—whether for eeonomic 
reasons of for that toll-gate patriotism for which New York 
is becoming so justly famous, Canada would be forced, by 
reason of her economic need, to do the same thing. She cer- 
tainly would have to do so if we are not going to allow her 
use of our canal and if we allow her use of our canal, how do 
we escape giving her its benefits? And if we do not allow her 
to use our canal and force her to build one of her own, how 
can we prevent her from using her canal when it is built, and 
if she uses her canal, then how much better off are we than if 
we went ahead in the first place and, as a partner with her, 
built a ship channel down the St. Lawrence direct to the sea 
by the cheapest route, by the route that leads direct to our 
Wuropean markets, and by a route which does not raise the 
inevitable national complications that a canal built for pur 
poses of national defense and as a sop to a false patriotism 
would create? 

The Herald editorial concludes: 

But there are no signs that the American people have come to any 
such point or, unless deserted by divine Providence, ever will come to 
it or near It. i 

Therefore, It seems Incredible to-day that the people's representatives 
in Washington ever will consent to invest any part of the people's 
money in a waterway project not only beyond this Nation's bordeis 
but largely for the bencfit of a rival nation’s commerce. 


I think, Mr. Chairman, that I have said enough to indicate 
the fallacy that underlies this whole proposition of a so-culled 
all-American ship canal. In the first place the proposed canal 
is not all-American, and if it were it would be built at a stag- 
gering cost, which could only be justified on the ground of na- 
tional defense and national existere. This is a problem which 
does not rightly enter. For 100 years we have lived up to the 
spirit of the treaty of 1818 which neutralized the Great Lakes, 
and every step that has been taken in the development of our 
Great Lakes commerce since that time has been based upon the 
fact of neutrality. We have joined hunds with Canada in the 
development of the Great Lakes and their connecting waters. 
They have used our waters and our canals and we have used 
their waters and their canals. We have a treaty right that 
gives us the use of the St. Lawrence. If we ignore that right 
and build our own waterway from Lake Ontario to the Hudson, 
do we not in effect abrogate the treaty now existing with 
Canada? Do we not at least waive any claims we may have, 
any title we may now possess, to the St. Lawrence waterway? 
As sure as we do that Canuda must and will build her own 
way from the oeenn to the Lakes, and for her to possess a 
waterway that is superior to ours, us engineers admit it is, 
would put us in a position of having constructed a $500,000,000 
monument to a false patriotism that would stand as a perpetual 
threat at the very existence of a friendly neighbor. 

Mr. Chairman, we in Minnesota want the right to ship our 
goods from our own harbors to the harbors of Europe, Asin, 
and South America, Africa, and Australia, without let or hin- 
drance. We have not any ambitions to be the greatest State 
in the Union or to build the port of Duluth into the greatest 
port in the world, but we have an ambition for our children, 
we haye an ambition for the future of the mid-continent. We 
want our exports, upon which rests so very materially our 
prosperity as a people, to grow. We want the charges that we 
now pay for exporting our products to be reduced, so that there 
shall be more money in the pockets of our farmers and manu- 
facturers, fn order that they In turn may have more money to 
spend for the things that make life worth while. We do not 
bow eyen to New York, not even to the chairman of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee, nor to the editor of the Washington 
Herald, when it comes to a question of patriotism. But we can 
not convince ourselyes that patriotism and ordinary business 
sense may not walk hand in hand, 

We live close to the Canadian border, we have frequent deal- 
ings with them—we do not fear either for our national safety 
or our industrial prestige at their hands. Instead, we are glad 
of Canada’s prosperity, for it means more cotton goods sold in 
the Dominion, more automobiles, more tractors, more plows, 
more of everything that goes to make the world pleasant and 
the community presperous. 

Let us do the sensible thing. The Army Engineers have re- 
ported against the Oswego-Hudson ship canal. Let us accept 
that report in good faith and let the projeet rest in peace, 
undisturbed by the drums of conflict or the waving flags of 
patriotism. Let us do the wise thing—the sensible thing—join 
with Canada in developing a property whieh is now Jointly 
ours and that should forever remain ours in joint ownership 
with her, and continue to develop the Great Lakes as we have 
done in the past, all the way down from Superior to the 
ocean. Let the Canadian people and ours together build a sen- 
wiy that shall save the interior of the continent for Canada 
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and for the United States alike. Then by the use of this sen- 
way, the interior shall grow from its present 50,000,000 to 
three times, even four times that number, within our chil- 
dren’s day. 

A ship channel to the sea, as Governor Smith says, is in- 
evitable. Let us see to it that in building this inevitable high- 
way, we choose the one that makes for international concord 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence ship channel—and let us be con- 
fident that in following such a course both nations have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, on January 4 I printed in 
the Recorp a discussion of the American Civil Liberties Union 
and its activity in getting a noted anarchist, Carlo Presca, par- 
doned. I discussed another anarchist, Count Karolyi, and his 
wife, “ Red Catherine” Karolyi. He is a well-known anarchist, 
and while in this country he admitted that he was an anarchist. 

Mr. BERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a minute. I did not mention in that 
speech the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Bercer] as being 
a member of the American Civil Liberties Union. 

Mr. BERGER. How does the gentleman know? ‘ 

Mr. BLANTON. Because I have been informed that the 
gentleman is one of the directors. 

Mr. BERGER. I am a member, not a director. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Bercer] signed one of the recommendations to have Carlo 
Tresen pardoned. I did not mention that because I wanted to 
be fair to and not involve my colleague. I mentioned a lot of 
other radicals in the United States who petitioned for Carlo 
Tresca’s pardon, and the gentleman takes no offense at that 
because he admits that he is a radical. 

And up to this hour no one else from this floor has arisen to 
defend any of these radicals mentioned by me on January 4, 
1926, and since they are now defended by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin it is virtually a confession that my charge was true, 

In the very pronunciamento of his party they say this, and 
the gentleman has filed this document with his speech to go 
into the Recor, from which I quote: 


There should be no control whatever in advance over what any per- 
son may say. The right to meet and to speak freely without permit 
should be unquestioned, 


Listen further to what he says, and this is their pronuncia- 
mento: 


There should be no prosecutions for the mere expression of opinion 
on matters of public concern, however radical, however violent. 


For the last two days the gentleman’s American Civil Liber- 
ties Union has had a bunch of radicals here in Washington, 
the Nation's Capital, testifying before the Committee on Immi- 
gration in an effort to try to do what? To try to keep this 
Government from deporting anarchists. 

Mr. BERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. E am going to give the 
gentleman from Wisconsin plenty of chance to answer me m a 
moment. 

Mr. BERGER. I did not want to answer that. 
you to answer me. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will answer the gentleman after he has 
answered me. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin back up 
this representative of the American Civil Liberties Union, Mr. 
Allen Seymour Olmsted, from Philadelphia, who yesterday. 
appeared and testified before the Immigration Committee? 
Does the gentleman back him up? 

Mr. BERGER. I do not know Mr. Olmsted, but I suppose 
as he appeared for the union, I back him up. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would know that you would back him 
up. Now, listen to what he said yesterday before your Com- 
mittee on Immigration. Mr. AHen Seymour Olmsted, of Phila- 
delphia, appearing for the American Civil Liberties Union, yes- 
terday testified before the Committee on Immigration that an 
alien here in the United States should have the right to espouse 
communism and to preach the overthrow of this Government 
by force and violence if he wanted to. 

Mr. BERGER. Who said that? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Allen Seymour Olmsted, of Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. BERGER. Were you there when he said it? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; but I got it from the committee to-day 
when I found out you were going to speak. And I am in- 
formed by the committee that the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. BERGER} sat in the room during part of tlie hearing 
that has been going on there for the last two days. 

I did not want to go into details on this subject because, in 
spite of his radicalism, personally I like some things about the 
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gentleman from Wisconsin —most of all his frankness in admit- 
ting that he is a radical. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman yield just there? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment. The one thing I like about 
the gentleman from Wisconsin is the fact that he is always 
frunk and he is unafraid and sayS what he thinks. When he 
is a radical he admits it. 

Mr. BERGER, I do. 

Mr. BLANTON. And he is a radical of the first water. 

Mr. BERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will answer me 4 ques- 
tion. I will. f 

Mr. BERGER. 
tions. 

Mr. BLANTON. When the gentleman sent his recommen- 
dation out to California to Governor Richardson to pardon 
another radical, Miss Charlotte Anita Whitney, what did he 
have in mind in trying to release that woman back on the 
public? 

Mr. BERGER. 
about her she is one of the noblest women in America. 
listen, Mr. BLANTON 

Mr. BLANTON, I will yield in a moment. I want to get 
that “noblest woman in America“ out of the way first. 

Mr. BERGER. Yes; one of the noblest women in America. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me see whether our colleagues here will 
agree with the gentleman from Wisconsin on that or not. The 
gentleman says she is one of the noblest women in America. 
That is his {dea of her. 

Mr. BERGER. That is my idea. 

Mr. BLANTON, Let me show you more about her. 
been convicted of syndicalism in California. 

Mr. BERGER. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. BLANTON, In just a minute. a 

Mr. BERGER. Do you know what syndicalism is? I do not 
believe you do. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have read the law of California, and 1 
know what it is there, and for the violation of which Miss 
Charlotte Anita Whitney was indicted, convicted, aud is now 
serving her senténce. 

CALIFORNIA SYNDICALISM LAW 

Here is what syndicalism means in California: 


Criminal syndicalism is defined by the act as “Any doctrine or precept 
advocating, teaching, or alding and abetting commission of crime, 
sabotage (unlawful and malicious physical damage or injury to physical 
property), or unlawful acts of force and violence or unlawful methods 
of terrorism, as 2 means of accomplishing a change in Industrial owner- 
ship or control or electing any political change.” 


California passed that law in 1919. It was to curb the 
emissaries of Soviet Russia, who were inciting subotuge in an 
attempt to bolshevize the State of California. Charlotte Anita 
Whitney, a graduate of Wellesley College, rich and influential, 
was convicted on February 20, 1920, for “ advocating, teaching, 
and abetting criminal syndicalism with the Communist Labor 
Party.” Her association, John C. Taylor, was also convicted on 
the same charge for the same offense. She has spent nearly 
six years exhausting her rights of appeal up to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, all of which have decided against 
her. The courts decided that this law does not violate the 
guaranties of the Constitution of California or of the United 
States, and that it does not curb free speech or a free press, 
under the proper meaning of those terms in said Constitutions. 


DECISION BY PRESENT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


Hon. Curtis D. Wilbur, the present Secretary of the Navy., 
was then the chief justice of the Supreme Court of California 
and rendered the opinion in the Taylor case, which involved the 
same facts and principles of law as did that of Charlotte Anita 
Whitney. I quote the following from Chief Justice Wilbur's 
opinion: 


In the platform and the program of the Communist Labor Party the 
organization declares itself in „complete accord with the principles 
of communism as Jaid down in the manifesto of the Third International 
formed at Moscow,” and calls upon the working class to organize and 
train itself for the capture of state power by the establishment “of 
organs of administration created and controlled by the masses them- 
selves, such as, for example, the soviets of Russia.” 

The appellant outlined an ambitious plan concerning the tactics 
to be used in accomplishing the ends of the Communist Labor Party. 
His plan, according to his program, was to bring about a general 
strike of the workers in all industries and in all governmental offices. 
Tue Army and Navy and the police forces of the country would be 
paralyzed by the general strike and the failure of telephones and 
telegraph, the railroads, and food supply. The red guard, of which he 
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was to be the organizer, was to step in and immediately take control 
of all State, county, and city offices which were to be ruled and gov- 
erned by those who were in the “inner circle,” or those who were to 
be recognized as leaders of the revolution, This red guard, according 
to the testimony, was to be in process of organization through those 
interested in the revolution, to be assembled the moment the general 
strike was culled. This inner circle of leaders of the revolution was 
designated by the number “ 77." Taylor referred to the uprising as 
the “ bloody revolution.” i 

The red guard, it was planned, would selze the police stations and 
take the banks, moying all the currency and coin to one central placo, 
there to be held by the guard. All newspapers in the locality were 
to be seized, except one, which “as a matter of revolutionary tactics” 
should be spared as a medium of spreading the propaganda of the 
revolutiontsts. 


BERGER SAYS “ONE OF TIE NOBLEST WOMEN IN AMERICA” 


Now, remember that our colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Benckr] says that Charlotte Anita Whitney is “one of the 
noblest women in America.” 

Is she? Does his estimate comport with our estimate? 
Should her statue be placed in the “ Hall of Fame”? Let us 
see about it. 

Here is the San Francisco Chronicle, published in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., issue of Tuesday, February 16, 1926, just last 
month, and from the first page I read the following about this 
“noblest woman in America.” 

Mr. BERGER. One of them, I said. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; the gentleman from Wisconsin said 
she was “one of the noblest women in America.” And I deny 
it. I read from said paper as follows: 


Charlotte Anita Whitney advocates marriage of whites and blacks. 
A plea for the abolishment of ali laws forbidding interracial marriages 
was made yesterday by Charlotte Anita Whitney, under conviction 
in California for violation of the syndicalism law. 


The paper then quotes from a speech this Charlotte Anita 
Whitney made there the following: 


If a full-grown man and woman wish to live together as man and 
wife, it is only decent to allow them to do so, no matter what their 
color. Our laws forbidding intermarriage of negroes and whites re- 
duce the colored girl to the position of a dog without the respect which 
should be accorded human beings and without redress of wrong accord- 
ing to the white woman. 


And this San Francisco Chronicle says that— 


Applause greeted Miss Whitney's remarks from 50 or so women 
gathered for tea. 


They were women undoubtedly who were sympathizers of 
her radical cause, and yet the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Berger] says “sche is one of the noblest women in America.” 

Mr. BERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. BERGER. Now, I do not agree with Miss Whitney as 
to her ideas about admixture of races, yet a person may be 
one of the noblest in the country and still believe in it. I 
do not believe in race mixture—but what has that to do 
with Miss Whitney being a syudicualist? Moreover, I want 
the gentleman 

Mr. BLANTON. My time is not yet up, but will the gen- 
tleman from Iowa yield me 10 minutes more? I am going 
to give the country the facts about these prominent “ Radi- 
cals,” if I can have the time. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
nized for 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. BERGER. Does the gentleman 
what syndicalism is? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; I have called attention to the law 
of California, 

Mr. BERGER. 
framed by a man who does 
means. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the trouble about the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Berarer] he does not care to recognize 
laws, after law-making bodies pass them. 

Mr. BERGER. Oh, I do. 

Mr. BLANTON. He does not care about law or about the 
Constitution of the country. I do not yield for any inter- 
polated statement, and I will not let it go into my speech, I 
am going to cut it out, because I did not yield. The gentleman 
can not splice my speech with his unauthorized interpolations 
in that way, because I am going to cut them out. If he desires 
me to yield, he must first get permission. 


I will yield the gentleman 10 
from Texas is recog- 
from Texas know 


That is nothing; the law might have been 
not know what syndicalism 
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RADICALS RVERYWIERN REQUESTED MER PARDON 


Form all parts of the United States radicals beseiged Gov- 
ernor Richardson, of California, with requests for him to pardon 
Charlotte Anita Whitney. They brought every pressure pcs- 
sible to bear npon him. He had to be brave to withstand them. 
And from his replies to them all I quote the following sentences: 


Her powerful influence and wealth have kept her out of prison for 
nearly six years. Other violators of this law, who have lacked this 
influence, have been serving their terms in prison. 

Many others have written and telegraphed me regarding this case. 

While I am governor I propose to stand staunchly for the laws of 
the State aud to support the Constitution. Those who haye been con- 
victed, after fair trials by juries, sustained by decisions of courts, can 
not expect to escape punishment of their crimes by appealing to me. 
It is my duty to stand up for the laws and to protect society, and 1 
will not issue pardons merely because of popular clamor. 

Yours sincerely, 
FRIEND WILLTAM RICHARDSON, Governor. 


It took a braye governor to write that kind of a letter to 
radicals. Oh, that every State in the United States had that 
kind of a governor! I respeetfully salute Hon. Friend William 
Richardson, Governor of the great State of California. 

TENETS OF VICTOR BERGER’S FAITH 


Our colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. Bercer] says that, while 
he was one of those who requested the Governor of California 
to pardon Charlotte Anita Whitney, he does not agree with her 
when she so strongly advocates the intermarriage between 
negroes und white people, though he is willing to state that, 
in his opinion, she is “‘one of the noblest women—— 

Mr. BERGER. One of the noblest women in the countyy. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; “one of the noblest women in Amer- 
len.“ I now want to show you what the gentleman himself 
has said. Now, listen! On February 16, 1926, is not it funny 
how these radicals all talk on the same day? You know 
sharlotte Anita Whitney made her statement out in California 
on February 16, 1926, and on February 16, 1926, we find 
our colleague, Vicror BERGER, here M the House of Representa- 
tives also spouting, and let me show you what he spouted. 
[Laughter.] Here is what he said from this forum, and I will 
read you from page 4107 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
February 16, 1926, the following excerpts from his remarks: 


But the War of 1812 could have been avoided, and it brought us 
neither honor nor profit. 


Mr. BERGER. It did not. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not going to let the gentleman thus 
intersperse my speech unless I desire to Jeave his interpolations 
in for emphasis. [Laughter.] I quote further frem his re- 
marks in the RECORD: 

While school histories make much of General Jackson's defense of 
New Orleans and of the battle on Lake Eric, this is simply a camou- 
flage in order to avoid telling the school children that in that war 
we were licked practically all the time, 


Mr. BERGER. That is the truth. 

Mr. BLANTON. Just what was the gentleman's purpose in 
thus discounting his own United States? But let me quote him 
further: 

Such knowledge might be detrimental to their childish war patriot- 
ism. The historical fact is that our troops ran away in Indiana; they 
ran away in Michigan— 


Mr. BERGER. They did. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did they? And is the gentleman clated over 
it, and bragging to the world about it? But let me finish quot- 
ing what he said: 

And they finally, in 1814, ran away at Bladensburg, right near here, 
although our soldiers outnumbered the British six to one. The British 
soldiers had a mock meeting of Congress and declared the United 
States dissolved and America a British colony. Great Britain was 
very busy all the time with Napoleon; otherwise we might have fared 
very badiy. 


What was his purpose in putting that in the Recorp? 

Mr. BERGER. Read the entire speech. 

Mr. BLANTON. Was it patriotic or unpatriotic? Was he 
trying to inspire patriotism and love of country within the 
hearts of the hundreds of thousands of new foreigners who 
are coming into the United States each year, and not even the 
anarchists of whom does the gentleman and his American Civil 
Liberties Union want us to have the power to deport? It 
surely could not he his purpose to attempt to breed contempt 
for the United States and our Government in the hearts of the 
neweomers and the children of America, Just what was his 
real purpose? 
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Was it for that flag or against that flag? Was it in favor 
of teaching patriotism to the American children, or was it to 
teach them to have contempt for their Nation? If the geuitie- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. BERGER] does not like the United 
States let him go back to Germany. [fApplause.] 

Mr. BERGER. I do like the United States. 
only reason why I stay here. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then he ought to, quit making fun of his 
own Government. I have been fighting radicals ever since I 
have been in Congress. 

Now, in his speech he tries to reflect upon Hon. Francis 
Ralston Welsh, one of the noblest men in this country. Do 
you know what he has been doing for 10 years? He has been 
spending his valuable time and money to keep radicalism out 
of the Government. He is a leading Republican, yet I am one 
Democrat who takes his hat off to Francis Ralston Welsh. God 
bless him, if you Republicans were all like him I would be 
sorely tempted to vote with you, if he were a candidate for 
President. [Laughter and applause.] 

The gentleman from Wisconsin can not make a speech with- 
out jumping on Judge Elbert H. Gary, of New York. He 
thinks it is popular with the American Civil Liberties Union 
for him to attack Gary. I hold no brief for Elbert H. Gary and 
I do not defend any Steel Trust, but I want to tell you, standing 
here on the floor of the House, that from the bottom of my 
heart I believe Judge Elbert H. Gary a good man and a bene- 
factor of humanity and of mankind. Elbert H. Gary has on 
his pay roll today 68,000 Americans. He is paying them an 
average salary of $1,004 each. They are becoming stockholders 
in his companies. That is what Elbert H. Gary is doing, and 
if the gentleman from Wisconsin has the welfare of the Ameri- 
can people at heart he ought to take off his hat to Elbert II. 
Gary for furnishing jobs and livelihood and food for the fam- 
ilies of 68,000 Americans. If the gentleman from Wisconsin 
were furnishing the jobs—— 

Mr. BERGER. The Milwaukee Leader furnishes jobs for 
164, and we pay them a better average wage than does Mr. 
Gary. We pay union wages to printers; that means the best 
wages. 

Mr. BLANTON. Since he seeks it, I am going to compare 
the usefulness to humanity of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Bercer] with that of Judge Elbert H. Gary: The 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BERGER] says that his paper 
furnishes a job for 164 men and Judge Elbert H. Gary fur- 
nishes a job for 68,000. Some of these days I am going to 
Milwaukee with the gentleman from Wisconsin, and I am 
going to face his bunch of radicals and tell them where their 
friend BERGER is leading them. He is leading them to damna- 
tion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to print in the Ryrconp later on 
as soon as I can compile them the number of radical news- 
papers published in the United States. 

Mr. BERGER. Do not forget the Milwaukee Leader. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, the list will certainly include the 
gentleman's paper. I want to show what a menace they are 
and you have no idea of the great number that is now pub: 
lished weekly in the United States. 

Mr. SCHAFER rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, there is quite a difference between 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Scrarer] and the other 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BERGER. ] 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman certainly does not agree 
with his colleague? 

Mr. SCHAFER. On many things I do not agree with him, 
and there are many with which I do agree. The gentleman 
from Texas is asking unanimous consent to publish the names 
of the radical papers. In erder to do it, I wish he would give 
us a definition of a radical. Take, the definition of Webster's 
dictionary. 

Mr. BLANTON. I prefer my own. It is more modern. A 
radical is a person who does not believe in law and order, a 
person who believes in overthrowing the Government by force 
and violence. A radical, in its real sense, is one who does not 
believe in government. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Where does the gentleman get that defi- 
nition? 

Mr. BLANTON. 
them. 

Mr. BERGER. Will the gentleman yield? I 
enlighten him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON, In just a minute I will yield. The gentle 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Beecer] in his speech to-day said 
that I was not familiar with the history of my party. He said 

my Democratic Party owed its origin to demagogues and 


That is the 


It is my own, based upon my study of 


want to 
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anarchists,” and he mentioned as one of these demagogues and 
anarchists the great Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. BERGER. He was. 

Mr. DENISON. I do not like to call the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Bercer] to order, but he is violating the rule 
of the House by interrupting from his seat. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, do not worry about him; I am going 
to cut all that mess out, anyway. 

Mr. DENISON. But the rest of the House is interested in 
the mutter as well as the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken, The 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Bercer] should not address 
the speaker without first addressing the Chair and being 
yielded to. 

Mr. BLANTON. The difference between the gentleman from 
Texas and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BERGER] is that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin's idea of an anarchist is “ Thomas 
Jefferson,” who believed in government, who fought for gov- 
ernment, who wrote the Declaration of Independence for this 
Government which has lasted through a century and a half, 
My idea of an anarchist is one who would “make fun of our 
generals in the War of 1812“ and say that “we are fooling our 
school children becanse we do not tell them that while we out- 
numbered the British six to one we ran away from them like a 
bunch of cowards in every battle.” 

My idea of an anarchist is a man like the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BERdER], a man like William Z. Foster, a man 
like that fellow, Allen Seymour Olmsted, who appeared here 
before the Immigration Committee yesterday and said that “it 
was all right for a person to preach communism and the over- 
throw of this Goverument by force and violence.“ The gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. BERGER] recently has come to the 
defense of that young 26-year-old Harvard anarchist who has 
been leading the strike in Passaic, N. J. He defends him, and 
he is a communist of the first water. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. The Revolution was not a revolution against 
law. It was a revolution because law was being violated, 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course. That is the proper distinction, 
and the gentleman froin Wisconsin has never been able to dis- 
cern it. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, Les. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Webster's Dictionary 
as— 


defines “radical” 


A root, or radical, part; hence a support or foundation; a funda- 
mental; a basis or basic principle, 


[Laughter.] 

I do not think there is anything communistie about a radical. 

Mr. BLANTON. The definition that I gave the gentleman 
was from BLanton’s dictionary. [Laughter.] I am an expert 
on radicals and radicalism. I have been studying the sub- 
ject for 20 years. I know almost more about radicals than 
the man who wrote that dictionury, because I have watched 
them here in the very Halls of Congress. 

What are we going to do about it? What is the motive of 
the gentleman? What has he in view in all of this doctrine? 
To break the Government down? What better government does 
he want? Does he want a government like the Soviet of 
Russia, where neither life, liberty, nor property is safe or 
sacred? Is that the kind of government he wants to give us 
here? The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BERGER] is almost 
too old to reform, but he ought to begin even now. [Laughter.] 
The primaries are to come within a few months. The gentle- 
man just did get over the line the last time with 594 votes. 
He had better be careful, because I am told that in the great 
State of Wisconsin the great Republican Party was born. 
Some of these days those Republicans there are going to get 
right. They are not going to let any more men come here 
to make speeches like the gentleman from Wisconsin made on 
February 16, 1926, especially since he says that Charlotte 
Anita Whitney, who preaches that whites and negroes should 
marry, “is one of the noblest women in the United States,” 
The people of Wisconsin are going to think serlously about 
these things between now and the primary and between now 
nud November. A 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will yield to the gentleman iu a moment. 
I haye much that should be said in reply to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Bercer] and I have not the time to say it. I 
must quote what, through its resolution at its last convention 
in Washington, the Daughters of the American Revolution, on 
April 25, 1925, said: 
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URGED TAKE STEPS TO FOIL PLOTTERS—PURPOSH OF GIGANTIC 
CONSPIRACY IS TO SET UP SOVIET GOVERNMENT 
[By Assoclated Press] 

WASHINGTON, April 256.—The Daughters of the American Revolution 
to-day went on record in favor of un extensive campaign in every State 
against “red internationalists’’ and the annual enrollment of aliens. 
A resolution declared that the “plan for destructive revolution in the 
United States is not a myth but a proven fact.“ Emissarles, it is 
said, are planning to overthrow the present Government, setting up 
a communist soviet rule in its place. 

A well-organized and far-reaching program, the resolution sald, in- 
cludes Russian recognition, peace propaganda, total disarmament, de- 
struction of courts, indiscriminate attacks on Government and officials, 
organizing communist units within Army and Navy personnel, and 
“to create and develop class consciousness and hatred.” 

“The Moscow international communist organizations are Increasing 
at a tremendous rate,“ the resolution declared, “and sweeping thou- 
sands of unsuspecting pacifists into cooperation with the communist 
program, camouflaged as ‘measures for peace’ for the purpose of 
appeal, but In reality paving the way for red revolution,” 

Action on alien enrollment followed an address by Secretary Davis, 
urging it. 


No society in the whole United States is more loyally pa- 
triotic than the Daughters of the American Revolution. I am 
proud that my own daughter has membership in this organiza- 
tion. I now yield to my young friend from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SCHAFER]. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman take the definition of 
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radical from the BLANTON dictionary and the definition in the 


Webster Dictionary and place them side by side? 

Mr. BLANTON. Surely I am not stepping on the toes of 
my young friend from Wisconsin? He is not in this category, 
is he? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. I merely want to set the gentleman right. 
He is trying to say that a radical is an anarchist, and a radi- 
cal may be, according to the Branron dictionary, but he is not 
according to Webster’s Dictionary. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ScHarer] approve of William Z. Foster? 

Mr. SCHAFER. No; I do not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman approve of that young 
fellow from Philadelphia, Allen Seymour Olmsted, who yester- 
day testified before the Committee on Immigration, represent- 
ing the American Ciyil Liberties Union? 

Mr. SCHAFER. If the testimony is as the gentleman has 
given it, I do not approve of him in so far as that testimony 
is concerned. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then what is the matter with the gentle- 
man, if I have not stepped on his toes? [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Teras 
has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
committee do now arise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Haw tery, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 
10425, the legislative appropriation bill, hud come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 

RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL TOLERATION—THE MARYLAND RELIGIOUS 
TOLERATION ACT OF 1649 IN ITS RELATION TO STATE RIGHTS 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. 

The SPRAKER. 
rise? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland, Mr. Speaker, yesterday was “ Mary- 
land Day,” the two hundred and ninety-second anniversary of 
the landing of the Maryland colonists at St. Clements Isle. 
Last night the Maryland Pilgrims Assoclation commemorated 
this event by a Maryland Day celebration in the Loyola High 
School Hall, and I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by printing in the Recorp the address I then made on 
religious and political toleration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Record an address which he made 
last night. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN PHILIP HILL, OF MARYLAND, BEFORB 
THE MARYLAND PILGRIMS ASSOCIATION, AT THE MARYLAND DAY CELE- 
ERATION, THURSDAY, MARCH 25, 1926, IN THE LOYOLA HIGH SCHOOL 
HALL, BALTIMORE, MD., ON THE SUBJECT “ RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL 
TOLERATION ” 


State rights means local self-government. Local self-government 
means toleration, It is therefore not improper for me to consider 


Mr. Chairman, I moye that the 


Mr. Speaker. 
For what purpose does the gentleman 
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this subject under the title of “ Religious and Political Toleration” 
when you ask mę to discuss State rights. 

We are celebrating Muryland day. We are thereby commemorating 
the planting on this continent for the first time of toleration and true 
local self-government. On March 25, 1634, the Maryland colonists 
landed on St. Clements Island, St. Mary's County. They established 
there a form of government based on the English common law, which 
made coherent and made effective self-government in what was in 
those days the most vital consideration in men’s minds—the subject 
of religion. Intolerance in religion means intolerance in local self- 
government, and for the first time on this continent true tolerance 
was instituted by the Calvert colonists. 

Government in New England was different. The Puritans came to 
New England to obtain religious freedom for themselves, not to grant 
religious freedom to others. In New England the Puritan Church was 
the established church in many States until long after the Revolu- 
tion. The minister of the Puritan Church was the dominating factor 
in local government and very often in addition to being minister he 
was representative of his township in the general court or in the 
legislature, whichever the legislative body happened to be called. 
In order to enjoy civil rights In New England membership In tha 
church was a prerequisite. The faith of the Puritan was a splendid 
faith, but the system of government of the Puritan was not based 
on either religious or governmental toleration. 

Here in Maryland was planted a system both of religious and politi- 
cal toleration. 

We people in Maryland place our faith in certain practical, very 
simple, and entirely businesslike principles which are to be found In 
the Declaration of Independence, the Bill of Rights, and the Maryland 
constitution, but which really go back for their origin to the Mary- 
land religious toleration act of 1649. To-day many of us characterize 
the principles flowing from religious and civil toleration as the prin- 
ciples of the “ Maryland Free State.“ We mean by this that in mat- 
ters of government we render to Cæsar the things that are Cwsar's, 
and to God the things that are God's. We mean by that, that in the 
division of governmental duties we owe to the Federal Government 
those duties required by its Constitution and Jaws, and to the Mary- 
land State government those other and more local duties which are 
fundamental to the people of our State. 

Civil liberty depends on religious liberty, and this colony was 
founded on the State rights doctrine of religious toleration. We must 
preserve this priceless heritage for our children, I am proud that in 
the Maryland General Assembly some of my children's forefathers 
voted for the Maryland religious toleration act of 1649. I am also 
proud of the fact that another of my children’s forefathers in 1690, in 
the general court of Massachusetts, voted against prohfbition, a gross 
form of intolerance; but I realize that the true theory of toleration in 
politics and in religion existed In Maryland to an extent never heard 
of in 1690 in Massachusetts, 

First we must consider what religious toleration means, then what 
political toleration means, and then what Lord Baltimore and Mary- 
land have done to secure it for us and for our country. 

Toleration means that while one person considers a certain principle 
or thing the best of its kind, he is willing that other people should 
believe, and act on the belief, that another principle or thing is just 
ns good or better. It means that although one person does not like 
noise or thinks that it should be made in a certain way, he is yet 
willing to allow his neighbors to fire off cannon or firecrackers on the 
Fourth of July and to do it as seems best to them, so long as they do 
not interfere with his own rights. 

Toleration as applied to religion means that although one person 
considers the principles and practices of a certain denomination to be 
the best, he is yet willing that others should hold other principles 
and worship under other forms. It means that Catholics, Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, or other divisions of the 
Christian Church or those of the Jewish faith shall be allowed to wor- 
ship God in their own way, without molestation or reproach. 

It is hard for us to-day to realize that there was ever a time when 
this was not so, yet for centuries before the settlement of Maryland 
Men and women were put to death and persecuted in all manner of 
ways because the people in power thought that there was but one way 
of worshiping God, and that the particular way in which they them- 
selves did it was the one and only way. The history of Europe is 
full of examples of this. In order properly to consider political tolera- 
tion, which interpreted in modern phrase means State rights, let us 
think a little about religious toleration. 

The Pilgrims and the Puritans came to New England because they 
were persecuted in England; the Catholles came to Maryland for the 
same reason, and a similar cause led the Quakers to Pennsylvania. 
Gut the Puritans did not come to America to establish a place of 
religious toleration. They came to secure for themselves freedom to 
worship God in their own particular way, yet they were not believers 
in toleration. Their way, they believed, was the proper and only way, 
and so they persecuted and drove out all who disagreed with them., It 
was this persecution that led Roger Williams and his people to found 
the settlements of Rhode Island, 
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Matters were not so, however, in Maryland. The charter by which 
King Charles granted the Province of Maryland to Lord Baltimore gave 
him virtual control of religious matters in the new colony. He could 
found what churches he chose and ordain what forms he should desire, 
A power was placed in his hands that might have been used to greatly 
harass and discomfort those who differed from him and the majority 
of his first colonists in religious belief, but Cecilius, the then Lord 
Baltimore, was a broad-minded and good man as well as an ardent 
bellever in the teachings of his own church, His first and chief con- 
cern was the welfare of his province and of all his people. He had 
the wisdom, rare at that time, to gain peace for the adherents of his 
own faith by allowing peace to those of other creeds rather than by 
attempting to secure by force and persecution the supremacy of his 
own church. He exercised wisely the power conferred upon him. He 
promised to the people who should settle in his new colony that in this 
province they might have a general toleration by which “all sorts who 
professed Christianity in general might be at liberty to worship God 
in such manner as was most agreeable to their respective judgments 
und consciences, without subject to any penalties Whatever for their 
so doing, provided the civil peace was preserved.“ 

On March 25, 1634, the Maryland colonists landed on St. Clements 
Island. It is recorded that they erected a cross made of a tree and 
celebrated mass under the forms of the Church of Rome, but the 
leaders of the expedition had been instructed by Lord Baltimore to 
refrain from all religious discussions and quarrels and to allow to the 
Protestants full rights to worship In their own way. 

Maryland was founded as a Christian colony, and in it all men were 
free to worship as thelr conscience should direct. ‘This policy has been 
commemorated by one of the most beautiful of the paintings on the 
walls of the new courthouse in Baltimore, where Lord Baltimore is 
represented standing with a Catholic priest and a Protestant minister 
who between them hold the Edict of Toleration. On such promises and 
in snch manner Maryland was founded, and during the years of toil 
and difficulty that followed the first settlement this policy was faifh- 
fully carried out by those who ruled on behalf of Lord Baltimore. The 
records of the colony show the prompt punishment of varlous people 
who endeavored to stir up religious dissension or who spoke with dis- 
respect of the religious beliefs of others. 

In 1649, while the civil war between the King and the Puritan 
Parllameut was raging in England, a statute was passed that recorded 
among the written laws of the colony the early promise of Cecillus 
Calvert. And thus was formally enrolled the policy on which Lord 
Baltimore had founded Maryland. The designation of this statute was 
“An act concerning religion,” and under that title was passed a law 
whose Hbera! provisions were in force In but few other places in the 
civilized world, and in no other place in America, This act is known 
as the religious toleration act. The most important part of it should 
be known by all of us. It is as follows—I give it in its own form: 

“And whereas the enforcing of the conscience in matters of religion 
hath frequently fallen out to be dangerous consequence in those com- 
monwealths where it hath beene practiced, and for the more quiet and 
peacable government of this province, and the better to preserve 
mutuall love and unity amongst the inhabitants here. Bee it there- 
fore also by the lord proprietory with the advice and assent of this 
assembly ordained und enacted, except as in this present act is before 
declared and set forth; that no persons whatsoever within this province 
or the islands, ports, harbours, creeks, or havens thereunto belonging, 
professing to believe In Jesus Christ, shall from henceforth be any 
waise troubled, molested, or discountenanced, for or in his or her 
religion, nor in the free exercise thereof, * * nor any way 
compelled to beleefe or exercise of any religion against his or her 
consent.” 

In another section severe penalties are prescribed against persons 
who shall apply to others offensive names on account of their religion. 

To-day, in an era of entire liberty of thought and action, when 
religious discussion occupies a minor place in the public interest, it 
is difficult to place a just value upon such an act as this. We must 
understand the conditions of affairs at the time of its enactment, In 
those days religion was the Important topic of everyday life in 
America as well as in Europe and England. A man’s right to hold 
property, his right to vote, and often his right to personal safety, de- 
pended upon his conformity with the established church. Examples of 
religious Intolerance and disturbances in the Colonies are not hard to 
find. The Quakers were beaten in Massachusetts, the Catholics were 
persecuted in many places, and the few Puritans who strayed into 
Virginia soon found it advisable to leave. The church and the State 
were one, aud any opposition to the church was treated as treason to 
the State. Ann Hutchinson and many of her followers were put on 
trial in Massachusetts for sedition because of the religious yiews they 
held. Seventy-six of those who shared her beliefs were disarmed, some 
were disfranchised, others fined, and still others made so uncomfortable 
that they removed themselves and their families from the Common- 
wealth. : f 

For matters of religion men and women were ready to die or incur 
the penalties of treason, An example of the latter is the oft-repeated 
story of Endicott, at one time Governor of Massachusetts, You are 
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famHiar with the story of how, excited by the teachings of Roger 
Williams, he became so heated that in token of his hatred of the 
symbols of the Church of Rome he cut the cross of St. George from 
the English flag with bis sword. 

It was not until the last century that the Puritan form of worship, 
Congregationaliem, ceased to be the established religion of some of the 
New England States, and for its support all people were taxed, irre- 
speetive of whether or not they attended its service or held other 
beliefs. 

Since 1649 the church and State have been by the supreme law sepa- 
rate and independent in Maryland. For over 292 years the people of 
Maryland have been permitted to worship God, each in his own way, 
free from any molestation or reproach and unburdened by forced tax 
or contribution for any religious purpose. This is the eontribution of 
Maryland to the cause of religious frecdom, and it justly takes rank as 
one of the greatest contributions to the cause of Hberty in the history 
of civilization. 

The people of Maryland are strongly imbued with the principle of 
political and religious toleration. We believe that in the State of 
Maryland we have a right to decide for ourselves sumptuary laws, mat- 
ters of local control, and local behavior. We accord freely to the people 
of the other States entire toleration in their local self-government, and 
we conceive that the inherent spirit of the Declaration of Independence 
and of the Constitution are based on politica! and religions toleration. 

Such were the principles of the people who founded Maryland nearly 
800 years ago. The General Assembly of Maryland on Saturday, the 
21st of April, 1649, ordered the payment of a bill of 500 pounds of 
tobaceo to Captain Vaughan “for goeing to the Easterne Shore and 
sending downe a Boate and hands to St. Maries.“ Soon after this 
coordination between St. Marys and the Eastern Shore the religious 
toleration act was passed. 

All of Maryland to-day cherishes the same views on religious and 
political toleration in relation to local rights. One of the most re- 
cent expressions of political toleration is contained in“ The Eastern 
Shore declaration” of August, 1926. Leaving out a pledge of sup- 
port to those who favor its principles, this declaration is as follows: 

“The prevalent and rapid extension of Federal power into fields 
not properly national in scope but pertaining”exclusively to the inter- 
nal affairs of the several States and to the most intimate concerns of 
their people, is such as to arouse both indignation and alarm among 
all who are devoted to the principles on which the Government of the 
United States was founded. This tendency is destructive of that local 
self-government in local affairs without which no government can 
successfully operate over so vast a territory as the United States, and 
contains within itself the seeds of inevitable disunion. 

“Home rule in purely domestic affairs is the principal bulwark of 
the Union. It is also the chief bulwark of indiviitual liberty, because 
while men may often be oppressed by those at a distance who are un- 
acquainted with local needs, yet they are not likely long to be tyrannized 
over by their friends and neighbors. It is also the only effective safe- 
gnard of the sanctity of law, because the people of no State or section 
of the country can be brought to respect a law which attempts to con- 
trol their own local and personal affairs against their will. 

“This extension of Federal authority results first in the passing of 
laws by a national legislature which can not be acquainted with the 
needs of the various States and their subdivisions. It results sec- 
ondly in the administration of such laws by a huge and expensive 
bureaucratic machine at Washington, instead of by local State or 
county officials, with whom the people of the State can deal person- 
ally. In this way the Government is getting further and further 
away from the people who have to live under it and the inability of 
the citizens to exert an Influence on public affairs will result in a loss 
of interest in such affairs and threatens to destroy democratic gov- 
ernment, as it was conceived on the American Continent. 

“These principles have been flagrantly violated by Federal laws at- 
tempting to regulate purely local affairs, such as the construction and 
location of local roads and highways, and even such Intimately per- 
sonal matters as food and drink. This violation fs no less objection- 
able whether the Federal control be exercised by the nefarious system 
of Federal ald, as in the case of the maternity laws and the road laws, 
or by an abuse of the power of constitutional amendment, as In the case 
of the Federal prohibition laws. 

No better demonstration of the soundness of those principles need 
be sought than the evils which have resulted from the violation of 
them by the adoption of national prohibition. Reasonable and sane 
Jocal-option laws, such as those in force on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land, commanded the respect of local sentiment and the all but uni- 
versal observance of the people, but when national prohibition was 
superadded our territory, instead of becoming more temperate, became 
more intemperate. The attempt to govern our people by laws enacted 
not by themselyes, but by the people of other States, has been, and of 
right ought to be, resented by our Mberty-loving citizens. Before the 
elghteepth amendment our people were contented and law-abiding. 
Since the eighteenth amendment our coasts and bays are filled with 
smugglerg and our ficlds and forests with Ulieit stills, furnishing our 
people, young and old, with poisonous liquors: Therefore be it : 
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“Resolved by this conrention of Eastern Shoremen, assembled at 
Ocean City, Md., August 29, 1023 

1. That we demand from Congress an immediate cessation of the 
tendency to concentrate at Washington control over the purely local 
concerns of the States. 

“2. That we demand a repeal of all laws which vest or attempt to 
vest in the Federal Government power over such local matters as edu- 
cation and roads, the prohibition or regulation of alcoholic liquors, or 
the like. 

“3. That we denounce as a contradiction in terms the doctrine 
recently laid down, that each State ought to regulate its own affairs, 
but that it should be allowed to do so only so Jong as it regulates 
them lu accordance with the wishes and dictates of other States 
through the Federal Government. 

“4. That we declare our unalterable opposition to the proposed 
child labor amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which 
would confer on Congress the power to regulate the labor of our chil- 
dren in our homes and on our farms.” 

The Eastern Shore declaration was unanimously adopted by the 
Home Rule Convention for the Eastern Shore of Maryland at Ocean 
City on the 29th day of August, 1925. 

To-day there is a grent movement afoot throughout this Nation 
whose object is intolerance in local self-government. This movement 
is destructive of what we call State rights. No one has ever better 
expressed the true doctrine of State rights than Lincoln, when he 
quoted from the second Republican platform as follows: “ That the 
maintenance inviolate of the rights of the States, and especially the 
right of each State to order and control its own domestic institutions 
according to its own judgment exclusively, is essential to that balance 
of power on which the perfection and endurance of our political fabric 
depends.“ a 

This is a declaration for both religious and political toleration. 
Maryland has made a great contribution to freedom. Ts it to be 
wondered at that to-day we stand as formerly, for the principles of 
the religious toleration act of 1649, as did our forefathers? Is it to 
be wondered at that to-day to us in Maryland, religious and political 
toleration are vital in their relation to State rights and local self- 
government? Maryland was founded on those principles; Maryland 
has flourished on those principles; and Maryland to-day adheres to 
those principles. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Senate bills of the following titles were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred to their appropriate committees 
as indicated pelow: 

S. 68. An act authorizing Dominic I. Murphy consul general 
of the United States of America, to accept a silver fruit bowl 
presented to him by the British Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 952. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to de- 
liver to the State of Georgia the silver service presented to the 
United States for the battleship Georgia; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

S. 1223. An act for the relief of J. L. Flynn; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 1224. An act for the relief of John P. McLaughlin; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 1809. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Wabash River at the city of Vincennes, 
Knox County, Ind.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted— 

To Mr. MCMILLAN, for three days, on account of publie busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. Hux of Washington, for two days, on account of 
illness. : 

To Mr. HARE, for three days, on account of public business. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. > 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 12 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
March 27, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTER HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of commit- 
tee hearings scheduled for March 27, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
7 (10 a. m.) 
Agriculture relief legislation, 
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COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMRBTA 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To prevent fraudulent transactions respecting renl estate; 
to create a realestate commission for the District of Colum- 
bin: to define, regulate, and license real-estate brokers and 
real-estate salesmen; to provide a penalty for a violation of 
the provisions hereof (H. R. 5189). 

COMMITTEE ON ROADS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To authorize the appropriation of certain moneys to aid in 
the construction of bridges across Red River in the State of 
Oklahoma (H. R. 8773). 

Amending section 11 of the Federal highway act approved 
November 9, 1921, providing for the construction of primury or 
interstate highways in certain publiclands States (II. R. 
10550). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 

Under Gause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, to enable the Chief Executive to continue the institution 
and prosecution of suits to eancel certain leases of oil lands 
and incidental contracts, and for other purposes (II. Doc, No. 
282), was tuken from the Speaker's table and referred to the 
Committee ou Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


COMMITTEES ON 


REPORTS OF PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 
Mr. BURTON: Committee ou Rules. II. Res. 189. A resolu- 


tion regarding procedure in relation to independent offices 


nppropriation bill; without amendment (Rept. No. 666). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar, 
Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims, S. 1912. An act 


to provide a method for the settlement of claims arising against 
the Government of the United States in sums not exceeding 
$3,000 in any one case; with amendment (Rept. No. 667). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
9200. A bill to eliminate certain privately owned lands from 
the Rocky Mountain National Park and to transfer certain 
otber lands from the Rocky Mountain National Park to the 
Xolorado National Forest, Colo.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 668). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. WURZBAGCH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
9904. A bill releasing and granting to the city of Chicago 
any und all reyersionary rights of the United States in and to 
the streets, alleys, and public grounds in Fort Dearborn addi- 
tion to Chicago; without amendment (Rept. No. 669). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: Committee on Milltary Affairs. 
II. R. 7470. A bill to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
to the New York, Chicago & St. Louls Railway Co., its suc- 
cessors or assigns, a perpetual easement for railroad right 
of way over and upon Camp Sherman Military Reservation 
in the State of Ohio; with amendment (Rept. No. 670). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: Committee on Military Affairs. 
II. R. 9512. A bill to provide for appointing Army field clerks 
and field clerks, Quartermaster Corps, warrant officers, United 
States Army; without amendment (Rept. No. 676). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. THOMAS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7024. A bill 
for the relief of Walter Kent, jr.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
GTL). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7522. A 
bill for the relief of William J. Nagel; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 672). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7523. A 
bill for the relief of John G. Hohl; with amendment (Rept. No. 
673). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CARPENTER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9185. A 
bill for the relief of Natalie Summers; without amendment 
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(Rept. No. 674). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. THOMAS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9237. A hill to 
reopen, allow, and credit $1,545 in the accounts of Maj. Harry 
L. Pettus, Quartermaster Corps (now deceased), for memorial 
tablet in the Army War College, as authorized by the act of 
March 4, 1923, and certify the same to Congress, and to reim- 
burse the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. the amount 
paid by that surety company to the Government to settle said 
accounts; without amendment (Rept. No. 675). Referred to 
the Comittee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 8486) for the relief of Gagnon & Co. (Inc.): 
Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. : 

A bill (H. R. 8564) for the relief of Lewis J. Burshia ; Com- 
mittee on Claims discharged, and referred tò the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, publice bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARPENTER (by request): A bill (II. R. 10727) to 
upbuild the American merchant marine in foreign trade and 
to insure the replacement of vessels now in use; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. ? 

By Mr. DAVILA: A bill (II. R. 10728) authorizing the See- 
retary of War to convey to the Association Siervas de Maria, 
San Juan, P. R., certain property in the city of San Juan, 
P. R.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 10729) to create a 
bureau of customs and a burenu of prohibition in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 10730) to incorporate 
Strayer College; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (II. R. 10731) to grant 
to the State of New York and the Seneca Nation of Indians 
jurisdiction over the taking of fish and game within the Alle- 
gany, Cattaraugus, and Oil Spring Indian Reservations; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (II. R. 10732) to authorize the con- 
struction of necessary additional buildings at certain naval 
hospitals, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (II. R. 10733) to make addition to 
the Absarokee and Gallatin National Forests, and the Yellow- 
stone National Park, and to improve and extend the winter 
feed facilities of the elk, antelope, and other gume animals of 
Yellowstone National Park and adjacent land, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. PEAVEY: A bill (II. R. 10734) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to fix the fees of jurors in the United States 
courts,” approved June 21, 1902; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 10735) to prevent fraud, 
deception, or improper practice in connection with business 
before the United States Patent Office, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mrs. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 10736) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to limit the immigration of allens into the 
United States, and for other purposes,” commonly known as 
the inunigration act of 1924, approved May 26, 1924; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 10737) to amend the act ap- 
proved August 23, 1912, as amended by the act of February 28, 
1916, providing for establishment of efficiency ratings and pref- 
erence for persons honorably discharged from military or naval 
service employed in the civil service; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 10738) to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to pay the whole cost of constructing 
certain sections of the Roosevelt Highway within the exterior 
boundaries of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Roosevelt 
County, Mont., from the Federal-naid funds apportioned to Mon- 
tana; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: A bill (H. R. 10739) to prevent pur- 
chase and sale of public office; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMMER: A bill (H. R. 10740) to provide a pension 
for all soldiers and sailors who are wholly incapacitated to 
perform manual labor; to the Committee on Pensions. $ 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURDICK : Memorial of the General Assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island, recommending the passage of legislation 
providing for a breakwater at Sakonnet Point, R. I.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. ALDRICH: Memorial of the General Assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island, recommending the passage of legislation 
providing for a breakwater at Sakonnet Point, R. I.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: Memorial by the 
General Assembly of the State of Rhode Island, recommend- 
ing to Congress the passage of legislation providing for a 
breakwater at Sakonnet Point; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. WELLER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, with reference to an increase in pension for 
soldiers and sailors of the war with Spain, the Philippine 
insurrection, or the China relief expedition and to the widows 
and minor or helpless children of such sailors and soldiers; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 10741) granting an increase 
of pension to Nancy Caster; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACK of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10742) to correct 
the military record of Frank H. Oliver; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BOX: A bill (H. R. 10743) granting a pension to 
Sarah J. Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 10744) granting an increase 
of pension to Levina J. Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 8 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10745) granting an increase of pension 
to Frances Leigh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CROSSER: A bill (H. R. 10746) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Ferdinand Puchringer; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DRIVER: A bill (H. R. 10747) granting a pension 
to King M. Upchurch; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGHRALD: A bill (H. R. 10748) grant- 
ing a pension to Ambrose J. Kuhlman; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 10749) to cor- 
rect military record of Charles P. Wheeler; to the Committce 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 10750) authorizing prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of Kootenai River, Idaho, with a 
view to the control of floods; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 10751) to confer honorable 
discharge status on Homer Everon Amons; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 10752) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles J. Fitzgerald; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 10753) granting a pension to 
li. R. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10754) for the relief of William W. Ken- 
nedy; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KINDRED: A bill (H. R. 10755) for the relief of 
Harlan Bergen; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LUCH: A bill (H. R. 10756) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Rae; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAJOR: A bill (H. R. 10757) granting an increase 
of pension to Mariel M. Masters; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 10758) granting an increase 
of pension to Nanny Nathan; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 10759) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah E. Smuck; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10760) granting an increase of pension to 
Katherine Ernst; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 10761) granting an increase 
of pension to Roba Dockstader; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. l 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 10762) granting a pension 
to Jennie Dye Burton; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (II. R. 10763) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Judah Howard; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTON: A bill (II. R. 10764) granting an 
increase of pension to Magdalena Toelle; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 10765) granting an 
increase of pension to Cass Jackson; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 10766) granting an increase 
of pension to William J. White; to the Committce on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk und referred as follows: 

1485. By Mr. BURTON: Resolution of the Slovene National 
Benefit Society of Cleveland, Ohio, protesting against the 
passage of the Aswell bill to provide for, the registration 
of aliens, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

1486. Also, petition of divers merchants of Cleveland, Ohio, 
praying for the support of the Kelly-Capper bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1487. By Mr. CAREW: Petition of Senate of State of New 
York, in support of pensions to Spanish War, Philippine Insur- 
rection, and China Relief Expedition, and widows and orphans 
thereof; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1488. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association, protesting against a Federal department 
of education; to the Committee on Education. 

1489, Also, petition of Stev. Lodge 98, S. N. P. J., protesting 
against changes in the immigration law; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

1490. Also, petition of the executive committee of the Du 
Page County American Legion, concerning certain proposed 
changes in the immigration act; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

1491. By Mr. GARBER: Indorsement of House bill 8132, 
granting relief to disabled Spanish-American War veterans, by 
the citizens of Lawton, Okla.; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1492, Also, letter from the Southern Pacific Steamship Lines, 
favoring House bill 3930; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1493. By Mr. GLYNN: Petition of Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
No. 1783, Winsted, Conn., favoring an increase of pensions for 
Spanish war veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1494. By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of sundry citizens of the 
United States, against compulsory Sunday observance; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbin. 

1495. Also, petition of the Legislature of fhe State of New 
York, fayoring the passage of the Knutson bill (H. R. 8132) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, 
or the China relief expedition; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1496. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of E. A. Moross and 63 
other residents of Mosherville, Mich., favoring the passage of 
the bill (H. R. 4040) to improve conditions in post offices of the 
fourth class; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

1497. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of several voters of Kandi- 
yohi, uring passage of House bills 71 and 7479; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

1498. Also, petition of Minneapolis Division, No. 117, Order of 
Railway Conductors, urging passage of House bill 4013; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

1499. Also, petition of Minneapolis Central Labor Union, 
urging passage of House bill 8653; to the Committee on Labor. 

1500. Also, petition of the Southwestern Minnesota Federa- 
tion of Rural Letter Carriers, urging passage of House bill 7; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1501. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of 40 citizens of Joplin, 
Jasper County, Mo., protesting against compulsory Sunday ob- 
servance; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1502. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Maurice 
Simmons, past commander in chief of the United States Spanish 
War Veterans, favoring the passage of House bill 8132, to in- 
crease pensions of Spanish War veterans, their widows, and de- 
pendents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1503. Also, petition of the Railway Business Association of 
Philadelphia, Pa., opposing the passage of Senate bill 2808, for 
regional appointment of Interstate Commerce Commissioners; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1504. Also, petition of the Veterans Association of Federal 
Employees, navy yard, New York, requesting for the sake of 
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economy and quick service that more Government ships should 
be repaired+and reconditioned in the New York Navy Yard; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

1505. Also, petition of Luke: H. Morris, of New York City, 
fayoring the passage of the Smith bill (II. R. 12), a bill to 
pension veterans of the Indian wars and campaigns; to the 
Cammittee: on Pensions. 

1506. Also, petition of the Merchants Association of New 
York, favoring the passage of House: bill 7960, providing a bet- 
ter system of selecting and controlling customhouse brokers; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1507. Also, petition of Theodore Otten, of New York City, 
favoring the passage of House bill 98, now House bill 8132, the 
Knutson bill, to increase pensions of Spanish War veterans, 
their widows and dependents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1508. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petitions of Lodge No. 265, S. N. 
P. J., of South View, Pa.; Lodge No. 241, S. N. P. J., Slovan, 
Pu.; and Lodge No. 138, S. N. P. J., Canonsburg, Pa., protest- 
ing against the enactment of the bill introduced by Mr, Aswell, 
providing for registration of aliens in the United States; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

1509. By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition from Sterling and 
Padroni, Colo., protesting. against the Sunday bills; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1510, By Mr. WELLER: Petition of Republican County 
Committee, New York, N. Y., for a repeal of the Volstead Act; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1511, By Mr. YATES: Petition of Mr. J. L. Harrison, of Dr. 
Millard P. Wilkins Chapter No. 8, of United States Veterans’ 
Bureau Hospital No, 93, Kerr, III., urging the passage of House 
bill 4474, for the benefit of veterans of the World War; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1512. Also, petition of D. P. Barker, urging the enactment of 
legislation increasing the pensions of the veterans of the Civil 
War and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 
Sarunpay, March 27, 1926 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our heavenly Father, again do we approach the duties of 
the day. But grant that it may be with that consciousness of 
obligation to Thee that in all the duties which may await our 
attention there may be had the desire to honor Thee as well 
as to prosper the interests of the country. 
season of the year the regnancy of Thy Son, our Savior, in 
our hearts and lives, that we may honor Him the king over us 
in all the relations we sustain, so that constantly we may 
honor Thee to the glory of Thy great name. Through Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Thursday last when, on 
request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved, 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris King Ransdell 
Bayard Fess La bollette Reed, Pa. 
Binghum Fletcher Lenroot Sackett 
Blease Frazier Meltellar Sheppard 
Borah George McKinley Shipstead 
Bratton Gillett McLean Shortridge 
Brookhart Glnss MeMaster Simmons 
Butler Gon McNary Smoot 
Cameron Gooding Mayfield Stephens 
Capper Greene Means Swanson 
Caraway Hale Metealt Trammell 
Copeland Harreld Moses Tyson 
Couzers Harris Norris adsworth 
Curtis Heflin Nye Valsh 
Dale Johnson Oddle Warren 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex. Overman Watson 
Pin Jones, Wash. Vhipps Whorler 
Hage Kendrick Pine Williams 
Edwards Keyes Pittman Willis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 
CLAIM OF NAT POYNTZ FOR ADJUSTED COMPENSATION—WORLD WAR 
VETERANS’ BONUS 
Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have a short clipping 
from the New York Times of March 14, 1926, quite extensively 
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Printed in other newspapers, with reference to the case of Nat 
Poyntz. I ask to have the clipping printed in the Reconp, to- 
gether with a letter from the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
on the same subject. 

There being no objection, the clipping and letter were ordered 
to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, March 14, 1926] 


“roo OLD” TO GET BONUS—WORLD WAR VETERAN AT 80 CAN NOT BE 
RETIRED FROM ARMY 


Boston, Mareh 13,—Nat Poyntz, 80 years old, field clerk attached 
to the Quartermaster Corps of the Regular Army here, the only Con- 
federate veteran on the active-duty rolls of the Army and the oldest 
man who served in the Wnited States military forces during the World 
War, has been refused the soldiers’ bonus, 

“Too old,” was the resson assigned for the refusal of his applica- 
tlon in a letter from the Veterans’ Bureau headquarters in Wash- 
ington. 

Poyntz. served with Morgan's men during the Civil War, and was a 
member of Company C, Ninth Kentucky Cavalry. He has held the 
grade of fleld clerk with the Quartermaster Corps more than 40 years, 
and can not be retired because of the lack of any provision in the 
retirement laws which would include his case. 


UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU, 
Washington, March 25, 1028. 
Hon. Duncan U. Fiercuen, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator FLETCHER: The director has Instructed me to 
reply to your communication dated March 22, 1926, inclosing a news- 
paper clipping with regard to the status of the above-named veteran's: 
claim for adjusted compensation. 

Section 501 of the adjusted compensation act provides as follows: 

“The director, upon certification from the Secretary of War or the 

Secretary of the Navy, as provided In section 303, is hereby directed to 
Issue without cost to the veteran designated therein a nonparticipating 
| adjusted service certificate of a face value equal to the amount in 
dollars of 20-year endowment insurance that the amount of his adjusted 
| service credit Increased by 25 per cent would purchase at his age om 
‘his birthday nearest the date of the certificate, if applied as a net 
single premium, calculated in accordance with the accepted actuarial 
principles: and based upon the American Experience Table of Mortality 
| and interest at 4 per cent per annum, compounded annually.” 
You will note from the above that the American Experience Table 
or Mortality serves as a basis for the computation of the adjusted 
service certificate. However, the American Experience Table of Mortal- 
ity does not include the ages of persons above 75 years, In this partic- 
ular ease the veteran was 77 years of age. 

The bureau is advised that the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives has reported out an amendment to the ad- 
Justed compensation act which provides as follows: 

In case of any veteran Whose age at the tinre of making applica- 
tion Is over 75 years, a certificate shall not be issued, but the full 
amount of his adjusted service credit shall be pald to him in cash in a 
lump sum immediately upon the award of his claim, except that he 
has died after making application, and before payment has been made 
to him, the amount of his adjusted service credit shall be paid in cash 
| to: the beneficiary named, or if the beneficiary diles: before the veteran 
and no new beneficiary was named in the application, then to the 
estate of the veteran.“ 

Similar cases of this nature are pending enactment of this legisla- 
tion, and you are advised that if the same becomes law, appropriate 
action willl be taken to extend the benefits of the amended legislation 
to this veteran. 

Mr. Poyntz's adjusted service credit is $500, 

Type inclosure accompanying your letter, together with a copy of this 
letter, aro inclosed for your use. 
For the director: 
CHARLES E. MULHEARN, 
Assistant Director. 


MESSAGE FROM THE MOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr, 
| Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

II. R. 9966, An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy. 
and certain soldiers and sdilors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

II. R. 10314. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war; and 

II. J. Res. 58. A joint resolution to amend an act entitled An 
act granting pensions. and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
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diers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
‘dependent children of soldiers and sailors of the sald war,” 
approved December 23. 1924. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had affixed his signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 3925) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to enable the people of New 
Mexico to form a constitution and State government and be 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original 
States,” and it was thereupon signed by the Vice President. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 
Mr. McNARY submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (II. R. 
8264) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full und free conference have agreed to 
recommend und do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 28, 
87, 41, and 44. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13, 14, 17, 
20, 21, 23, 24. 25, 26, 27, 31, 32, 33. 34, 35, 36. 42, 43, 46, 48, 50, 
58, 59, 60, 61, 62, und 63, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with au amendment as follows: In lien of 
the sum proposed, insert “ $4,653,000; aud the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert “ $3,678,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert “ $750,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 15; That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert “ $6,940,653 ” ; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert“ $9,477,763 "; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, and 
„agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert “ $12,300"; und the Senate agree to 
the same, ö 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 
disagreemeut to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert $495,094"; und the Senate agree to 
the same, 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert “$368,280”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In Heu of 
the sum proposed, insert“ $3,333,055"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert “ $3,908,055"; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 38, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert “500,220; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 39, and 
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agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of 
the sum proposed, insert “ $588,480”; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
the sum proposed, insert “$507,000’;; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 45, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed, Insert $1,016,230"; and the Senate ugree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
50 of the bill, in line 10, strike out the words “this insect” 
and insert in lien thereof the words “these insects“; and 
the Senate agree to the sume, 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 49, 
und agree to the same with au amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed, insert “ $2,625,168"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 51, 
and agree to the same with an amendment us follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed, insert “ $775,150"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendmeut numbered 52: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 52, 
and ugree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed, insert “ $2,421,607"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 53, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert “ $4,746,307 "; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 54, 55, 56, 57, aud 64. 

Citas. L. McNary, 

W. L. Jones, 

Lyn S. OVERMAN, 

Wu. J. Harris, 

Manayers on the part of the Senate. 

WALTER W. MAGEE, 

Bpwarp H. WASON, 

J. P. BUCHANAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


ORDER FOR RECESS—-THE CALENDAR 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a revess 
until 12 o’clock Monday. I will state that it is the plan to 
have a call of the calendar this morning until 2 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chnir 
hears none; and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOODING, Mr. President, I would like to inquire if it 
is the intention to take up the calendar in its regular order 
under Rule VIII? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
answer the question. 

Mr. CURTIS. It had been our intention to ask unanimous 
consent to consider only unobjected bills on the calendar, but 
I understand that one or two Senators would prefer to have the 
calendar called under Rule VIII, as they have some measures 
on the calendar which they want to have considered to-day if 
possible. Therefore it is the intention to have the call of the 
ealendar under Rule VIII. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Would there be objection to beginning 
where we left off when the calendar was last called? 

Mr. GOODING. I would have to object to that course. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted by the Rock 
Springs (Wyv.) Lodge of the Slovene National Benefit So- 
ciety, protesting uguinst the enactment of proposed legislation 
providing for the registration of aliens, which were referred to 
the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of members of Mont- 
gomery Woman's Relief Corps, No. 122, of Mound City, Kans., 
praying for the passage of legislation granting increased pen- 
sions to yeterans of the Ciyil War, their widows and depend- 
ents, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


The Senator from Kansas can 
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Mr. HARRIS. I send to the desk a resolution adopted by 
the legislature of my State relative to the Kennesaw Mountain 
National Park project, and also two telegrams on the same 
subject. I ask that they be printed in the Recorp and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

There heing no objection, the resolution and telegrams were 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys and 


ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


- 


Whereas Senator Wircras J. Hannis, representing the State of 
Georgia in the United States Senate, has introduced in the Senate 
a bill having for its purpose the investigation of Kennesaw Mountain 
and surrounding territory with a view of converting same into a 
national park; and 

Whereas Senator Warten F. George is in hearty sympathy with 
this movement and is lending to it his influence and efforts to bring 
about its consummation; and 

Whereas the establishment of such a park would be a most fitting 
tribute to the valor of both the armies of the North and the South and 
an ornament not only to the State of Georgia but to the entire South; 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Georgia 
(the Senate concurring), That Senators Harrts and Groren be com- 
mended by the Legislature of the State of Georgia for the interest 
manifested in this project and that they be assured of the support of 
the State of Georgia in bringing the matter to a successful conclusion, 


ATLANTA, GA., March 23, 1926. 
Wicotram J. Haunis, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0.: 

The Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Georgia and South 
Carolina, unanimously and enthusiastically indorse Kennesaw Mountain 
project and am deeply appreciative of your efforts. Please convey to 
committee our most earnest and sincere hopes that early and favorablo 
action may be taken thus to honor those who sacrificed to save the 
Nation. 

W. M. Scorr, 
Member National Council Admintstration 
and Past Vice Commander in Chief. 


ATLANTA, GA., March 24, 1926. 
Ilon. WII tau J. Harris, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Members of the Woman's Relief Corps, Grand Army of the Republic, 
are grateful to you for your activities In behalf of Kennesaw Mountain 
memorial movement. Please communicate to committee considering 
measure our earnest hope that they may cooperate fully in bringing 
about the full realization of the beautiful conception, 

Mrs. J. Kine, President. 


Mr. METCALY presented the following resolution of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Rhode Island, which was referred to 
the Commitee on Commerce: 

É Srarn OF RHODE ISLAND, ETC., 
IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
January Session, A. D. 1926. 


Senate Resolution 42, recommending to Congress the passage of legisla- 
tion providing for a breakwater at Sakonnet Point 


(Approved March 23, 1926) 


Whereas Sakonnet Point Harbor, R. I., is needed as a harbor of 
refuge for coastwise shipping, and its location makes it unusually 
valuable for such purpose; and 

Whereas the United States Government having built a breakwater 
to protect the harbor from southerly gales and otherwise improved the 
anchorage area by the removal of obstructions, the harbor can now be 
still further improved and made safe from northerly gales by building 
a northern breakwater to inclose the anchoragp area, thereby furnish- 
ing a valuable ald and shelter to coastwise and local shipping; and 

Whereas the State harbor commission in its annual report recom- 
mended said improvenrent for consideration by the general assembly: 
Therofore be it 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of the State of Rhode Island 
hereby indorses said improvement of Sakonnet Point Harbor, and re- 
spectfully urges Congress to undertake the construction of the neces- 
sary breakwater at the earliest possible date, and respectfully requests 
the Senators and Representatives in Congress to urge the passage of 
suitable legislation which will provide such breakwater, and the secre- 
tary of state is hereby instructed to send a copy of this resolution to 
the Senators and Representatives in Congress from Rhode Island, 

Srare or RHODE ISLAND, 
Orrice OF THE SECRETARY or STATE, 
Providence, March 2), 1926. 

I hereby certify the foregoing to be a true copy of the original 
(8. 42) resolution recommending to Congress the passage of legisla- 
tion providing for a breakwater at Sakonnet Point, passed by the gen- 
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eral assembly and approved by the governor on the 23d day of March, 
A. D. 1926, 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of the State aforesald this 24th day of March, in the year 1926. 

[SEAL] ERNEST L. Spraccn, 

Secretary of State. 
INDIAN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have here a petition on behalf 
of the National Council of American Indians which is of very 
great importance and challenges attention to the Indian policy 
which has been pursued by the United States and its inade- 
quacy and its injustices. The petition, I think, ought to go in 
the Recorp, but because of its length I am willing that it 
shall be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and I 
hope they will report it back with a recommendation that it 
either go into the Recorp or be made a public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3270) for the relief of Thomas 
J. McDonald, reported adversely thereon and moved that the 
bill be indefinitely postponed, which was agreed to. 

Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 8112) for the relief 
of the estate of Charles Le Roy, deceased, reported it without 
amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 


| which was referred the bill (H. R. 4835) to remove the charge 


of desertion from the records of the War Department standing 
against William J. Dunlap reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 485) thereon, 

Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5210) extend- 
ing the provisions of an act for the relief of settlers and 
entrymen on Baca Float No. 3, in the State of Arizona, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 486) 
thereon, 

Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 43) authorizing the President 
to issue an appropriate commission and honorable discharge 
to Joseph B. Maccabe reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 487) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 8908) granting the consent of Congress to 
George Washington-Wakefield Memorial Bridge, a corporation, 
to construct a bridge across the Potomac River, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 488) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9685) providing 
for expenses of the offices of recorder of deeds and register of 
wills of the District of Columbia, reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 490) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bili (H. R. 7669) to provide home care for dependent children, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 491) 
thereon. 

Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 71) au. 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to establish a trust 
fund for the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indians in Okia- 
homa and making provision for the same, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No, 492) thereon. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 8729) for the establishment and maintenance of a 
forest experiment station in the Central States; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 3730) granting an increase of pension to Lucy L. 
Bane; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 3781) providing for the erection of a monument 
over the grave of Patrick Gass, at Brooke Cemetery, Wells- 
burg, W. Va., a soldier of the War of 1812, and the last surviv- 
ing member of the Lewis and Clarke Expedition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library, 

By Mr. GOODING: 

A bill (S. 8782) making appropriations for the Hillcrest and 
Black Canyon units of the Boise reclamation project, Idalio; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
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By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 3788) granting an increase of pension to L. M. 
Hall (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
810118. 

Ey Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3734) granting a pension to Maggie Belle Shull 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3735) to regulate boxing bouts in the District of 
Columbia, amending section 876 of the Code of Law of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr, LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 8736) granting an Increase of pay to all Jurors, 
grand or petit, from $3 to $6 per diem; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 3787) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Priarie du Chien & Town Bridge Co., its successors and as- 
sigus, to construct, operate, and maintain a bridge across the 
Mississippi River between the cities of Priarie du Chien, Wis., 
and McGregor, Iowa ; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 3738) to amend an act entitled “An act authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to sell the United States marine 
hospital reservation and improvements thereon at Detroit, 
Mich., and to acquire a suitable site in the same locality and to 
erect thereon a modern hospital for the treatment of the 
beneticinries of the United States Public Health Service, aud 
for other purposes,” approved June 7, 1924; to the Committee 
on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. EDGE: 

A bill (S. 3739) to extend the provisions of the United States 
employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, as amended, 
to Josephine Doxey; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 3740) to amend the act approved August 23, 1912, 
as amended by the act of February 28, 1916, providing for 
establishment of efficiency ratings and preference for persons 
honorably discharged from military or naval service employed 
in the civil service; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. TYSON: 

A bill (S. 8741) providing for a President's plaza and me- 
morial in the city of Nashville, State of Tennessee, to Andrew 
Jackson, James K. Polk, and Andrew Johnson, former Presi- 
dents of the United States; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3742) conferring jurisdiction upon certain courts 
of the United States to hear and determine the claim by the 
owner of the steamship City of Beaumont against the United 
States, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 3743) for the relief of the owners of cargo shipped 
on board the United States schooner barge Catskill in Septem- 
ber, October, and November, 1020; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

A bill (S. 3744) for the relief of Etelka Bell; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

A bill (S. 3745) providing for the extension of the time 
limitation under which patents were issued in the case of per- 
sous who served in the armed forces of the United States dur- 
ing the World War; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 3746) prohibiting any course of military training 
from being made compulsory as to any student in any edu- 
cational institution other than a military school, and amend- 
ing accordingly the act of June 4, 1920, entitled “An act to 
amend an act entitled ‘An act for making further and more 
effectual provision for the national defense, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved June 3, 1916, aud to establish military jus- 
tic“; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MCNARY: 

A bill (S. 3747) to amend the tariff act of 1922; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 

A bill (S. 3748) for the relief of J. Frank Adams; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

A bill (S. 3749) to provide for the erection at Burns, Oreg., 
of a school for the use of the Piute Indian children; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 3750) grauting an increase of pension to Emma D. 
Dutcher (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3751) granting an increase of pension to Emma M. 

Sim (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bin (S. 2752) granting a pension to Julia I. Colby (with 
accompanying papers) ; 
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A Dill (S. 3753) granting a pension to Martha Warren 
Whipple (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3754) granting a pension to Annie Colby (with 
acconipunying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3755) granting an increase of pension to Susan H. 
Kinerson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 3756) granting a pension to J. L. Baxter; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 3757) granting a pension to Nina Ogden (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3758) granting an increase of pension to H. D. 
Le Fever (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, : 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 83) relative to the dam across 
the Kansas (Kaw) River. at Lawrence, in Douglas County, 
State of Kansas (with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 84) requesting the President 
of the United States to invite foreign governments to partici- 
pate in the Seventh International Dental Congress to be held 
at Philadelphia, Pa., August 23 to August 28, 1926; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by title and referred to the Committee on Pensions: 

II. R. 9966. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, und to widows of such soldiers and s:ilors ; 

H. R. 10814. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war; and 

H. J. Res. 53. Joint resolution to amend an act entitled 
“An net granting pensions and increase of pensious to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of the said war,“ 
approved December 23, 1924. 


FARM RELIEF LEGISLATION 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. President, we Congressmen and Sen- 
ators from the Mid West are in receipt of a great many inquiries 
as to what is being done by this Congress for the benefit of the 
farmer, I shall endeavor to cover in a brief statement the 
present situation in regard to the legislative efforts to relieve 
the agricultural industrx. 

For the purpose of benefiting and bringing relief to the 
farmers of the country there have been introduced in the first 
session of the Sixty-ninth Congress 19 bills in the House of 
Representatives and 12 in the United States Senate. These bills 
deal with the questions of exporting any surplus of agricultural 
products, the storage of surplus products, the granting of 
credits, the encouragement and regulation of cooperative mar- 
keting, the speculation in farm products, and many other im- 
portant subjects. 

Of these bills the House of Representatives has passed the co- 
operative marketing bill, and the Senate will within a short 
time have that bill before it for consideration. 

The Dickinson bill, us introduced in the House, is one of the 
most important of those so far introduced. Recently at Des 
Moines, lowa, at a farm meeting in which 11 of the Mid West 
States participated, the principles of this bill were approved, 
and a committee of 22, two from euch State, was appointed to 
come to Washington and assist the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry work out a bill which would be of benefit to the 
industry. 

This committee felt that while the Dickinson bill was per- 
haps right iu principle it was indefinite as to matters of opera- 
tion. The bill provided among other things for a board to be 
selected. Under its terms, however, the board did not have to 
be selected from the entire United States, but might be ceutral- 
ized so as to represent one section strongly and other sections 
not at all. It also provided that the entire proposition should 
be financed by the producers and guve this board the right to 
borrow money, with the understanding that the United States 
would in no way or manner be responsible for the acts of the 
board. The board was to make investigations as to any surplus, 
and to call on a substantial number of cooperative marketing or- 
ganizations as to when they should declare an emergency, and 
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buy up the surplus, marketing it as best the board could, and 
financing such sales on borrowed money, all expenses to be 
taken care of by the farmer. 

When this committee of 22 from those 11 Mid West States ap- 
penred before the House committee and advised them of their 
fear that the bill was not in such form as it should be the 
Committee on Agriculture took the position that the Congress 
wanted to do something for the farmer, and not to the farmer, 
and told these representatives of the Des Moines convention to 
perfect the Dickinson bill as they thought that it should be 
perfected, On March 16, 1926, 10 days ago, this committee pre- 
sented to the Committee on Agriculture of the House their 
views us to what sort of an organization should be created for 
taking care of surplus agricultural products and how the under- 
taking should be tinanced. 

This recommendation is that there shall be a board of 12 men 
selected, 1 from each Federal farm loan district, from a con- 
vention of farmers’ organizations and cooperative marketing 
organizations, meeting at the Federal farm loan banks in their 
respective districts. This, board shall meet at least weekly 
and shall at all times be well advised as to the crop conditions, 
the demand for products, and the possibility of a surplus. In 
the event of a surplus, they shall take steps to assist the various 
cooperative marketing associations to move the crop, either in 
this country or abroad, to the best advantage and with the 
least possible loss. This board is required to report annually 
to the Congress each year as to its activities. In the effort to 
stabilize the markets the board will have the right to collect 
un equalization fee on the particular commodity which is being 
marketed. The sum of $250,000,000 is authorized to be appro- 
priated to assist the board in the buying of these commodities. 
This fund is to be kept as a reyolving fund, so that when money 
is returned to the board from sales the same will be placed 
with the other funds, which will eliminate the necessity of 
borrowing money. ‘The bill further provides that upon the ap- 
proval of the act, just as soon as the board is organized, the 
sum of $100,000,000 shall be used for the purpose of buying 
corn through cooperative marketing associations. This proposal 
has been before the Committee on Agriculture for a trifle over 
a week. Hearings on the principles involved have been held 
continuously since the 4th of March, and it is hoped that action 
muy be had ut no distant date. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from IIlinols a question. First, as I understand the 
Senator, $250,000,000 would be appropriated by the Federal 
Government. Is there any provision in the bill for the refund 
of that money? 

Mr. McKINLEY. It is to be held as a revolving fund. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that; but is there any provi- 
sion in the bill under which that money is to be paid back to 
the Federal Government? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I do not understand that the bill has yet 
been perfected. It is before the appropriate committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that; but I suppose that when 
the bill provides that the Federal Government shall appropriate 
$250,000,000 for this purpose it will also provide that the money 
is either to be refunded to the Government or is to be per- 
manently dedicated to this purpose. Now, how is that? Does 
the bill make any provision with reference to that? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I do not think the bill has been completed 
as yet, I will say to the Senator, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator does not know whether or not 
there is any provision of that sort in the bill? 

Mr. McKINLEY. No, sir. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Secondly, then, I should like to ask the 
Senator: Does this proposition involve the imposition upon the 
various farm products to which the Senator has referred of a 
prohibitive tariff? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I do not think so, sir. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I rather inferred from something which the 
Senator said that that was a part of the project; that contem- 
poruneously the tariff was to be raised upon farm products 
to the point of an embargo. Does the Senator from Ilinois 
know whether or not that is true? 

Mr. McKINLEY. No. 

Mr. President, personally I have felt that the two bills I 
have introduced would afford a great measure of relief to the 
furmers. One of those bills provides for a bounty on exports, 
which, by the way, embodies the very principle of a protective 
tariff to the farmer on what he has to sell, while the other 
bill would provide for a reserve supply of grain for which, 
when our own future was assured, the agency created by the 
bill would find markets other than in our own country and 
would dispose of the surplus at actual cost. 
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It is my judgment that this solution is workable and is free 
from the criticism which may be made of the principles and 
complications of the so-called Dickinson bill. However, it is 
not a matter of personal pride with me, and I stand ready to 
vote for any plan that may be reported favorably by the Com- 
mittees on Agriculture of the House and Senate. 

Six weeks ago, as chairman of the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, I was authorized by the committee to report favorably, 
and the Senate promptly passed; a bill designated as the corn 
sugar bill. This bill is now pending in the House of Repre- 

| sentatives. It is estimated that the demand for corn sugar 

will require the use of about 200,000,000 bushels of corn per 
year and, therefore, will be a very considerable factor in the 

carn market. I am hopeful this bill will promptly become a 

law, as well as the bill recommended by the committee of 22. 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois has 

been discussing the question of farm relief legislation, which 

leads me to make an inquiry. It is being printed in the news 
of the day that all legislation concerning farm matters has been 
abandoned for this session. No doubt the farmers will be inter- 
| ested and entertained by the speeches which we make here, but 

I am wondering if those speeches will be very effective if the 
program is to abandon farm legislation for the session. As I 
see the able chairman of the steering committee is present, I 
should like to ask him if that committee has taken any action 
which would indicate that there is to be no furm relief legisla- 
tion at this session? I ask the question because it has been 
printed in the newspapers that there is to be no such legisla- 
tion, and I should like to know whether the steering committee 
has taken any action at all in the matter? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It lias not. 

Mr. BORAH. The statement appeared some three or four 
days since in the newspapers that, after a conference at the 
White House with certain Senators, the conclusion had been 
reuched that the program for farm legislation was to be aban- 
doned. I do not know whether or not that statement is well 
founded. 

Mr. President, I have only this to say: If the purty in power, 
after investigation and consideration of the matter, has reached 
the conclusion that there is nothing to be done for the farmer in 
the way of legislation, that his situation and his condition 

‘are such as can not be reached by legislation and thut con- 
clusion has been arrived at after due reflection, that is one 
thing; but if the idea is still to be held out that there may be 
legislation which may be helpful and effectiye, and we are to 
have discussions here tending to that conclusion, then it seems 
conclusive to my mind that we ought to take up the subject of 
such legislation before adjournment. If we feel thut the 
farmers’ problem can be reached by legislation, now is the time 
to legislate. : 

We may be able to convince the farmers of the country that 
there is nothing that we can do for them by way of legislation; 
if we arrive at that conclusion and are prepared to Say that to 
them; but if we go to the country without having any program 
at all there will be something disastrous happen next fall. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Has the Senator from Idaho reached 
the conclusion that nothing can be done in the way of farm 
relief legislation? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I have not. 
a most difficult problem. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Hss the Senator proposed any measure 
or favored auy measure the design of which is to aid agri- 
culture? 

Mr. BORAH. There are three measures pending here, any 
one of which I should be glad to have taken up and considered. 
I have no particular measure of my own: 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am not aware of any objection to 
taking up those bills. 

Mr. BORAH. I am waiting for the leadership of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I bow to the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho, and I cheerfully say that if he will but take some 
afirmative action in favor of immediate legislation in respect 
of either of the bills mentioned, I shall be glad to follow him. 

Mr. BORAH. Is the Senator in favor of either of the bills 
I have mentioned? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have not made up my mind as to 
either bill in its present form. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President, what I desire to know is 
whether we are proposing to adjourn without considering legis- 
lation with reference to agricultural relief. Bills are being 
presented by Senators who haye given study to the subject 
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I admit, however, that it is 
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whieh we miglit well take up and consider. 
clouded that those bills are ineffective and unwise, perhaps 
other measures can be formulated; but what I am interested 
to know is whether the news which has gone out to the effect 
that any such program las been abandoned is or is not true. 
There are a number of measures before the Congress, and my 
inquiry has to do with whether any of them are to be con- 
sidered. If so, they onght to be considered at this session. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Idaho if it does not look as if inaction on the part of the 
steering committee meant no action? In other words, is it not 
time for somebady to act affirmatively? 

Mr. COPELAND, I should like to say to the Senator from 
Tdinho that I have no doubt he clearly understands thut the 
only interest the Republican Party has in the farmer is on 
election day. If that party had any real interest in the farm- 
ers, some bill would be brought to us for our consideration. 
It might not be a perfect bill, but it would be a bill which 
would afford the basis for discussion, out of which might 
grow a bill that would afford some relief; but my observation 
of this particular Congress, so far as the Republican Party is 
concerned, is that it has only its normal interest in the farm- 
ers, which is to get their votes on election day; and, of course, 
the Senator from Idaho knows that there will be no constructive 
legislation proposed by the administration. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator from 
New York that I think his observation has little foundation 
in fact so far as raising the party question is concerned? If 
we look over the legislation of the last 20 years with reference 
to the rights and interests af the farmers, it will be very dif- 
ficult to determine which party is most concerned or least con- 
cerned in the matter. 

I do not look upon the question, Mr, President, as a party 
one. Neither can it ever be made a party question except upon 
the day of election. So far as the work of this body is con- 
cerned, necessarily farm legislation can not be a political ques- 
tion or a partisan question. It should under no circumstances 
be made a party question. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I agree with the 
Senator fully that agricultural relief legislation is not a party 
question. However, it has seemed to me—and I should like to 
get the views of the Senator in reference to this thought— 
that the real difficulty has been that the agricultural interests 
are unable to get together upon a bill which they generally 
think would take care of and meet their situation. If those 
engaged in agriculture and the representatives of their organi- 
zations could get together upon a bill which they thought would 
bring relief, I believe the Congress would act upon such a bill. 

Mr. BORAH. When the Senator says the farm interests are 
unable to get together, does he refer to the farmers themselves? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Well, they have organizations, 
and many of those organizations have their headquarters here, 
and those that do not have representatives here who are sup- 
posed especially to present the views of the various farm or- 
ganizations which they represent; but they do not seem to be 
able to get together, as I understand, upon a proposition that 
would bring relief to the farming interests, I believe if they 
could come reasonably near getting together that Congress 
would act upon their recommendation. 

Mr. GOODING and Mr. BLEASH addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I am quite sure the inquiry 
which my colleague has made is timely aud very proper. I 
think Congress has been very slow in taking up and consider- 
ing legislation designed to aid in the solution of the problems 
of agriculture. I anticipate I shall have some difficulty in 
securing the passage of a bill that is now on the calendar 
which provides for the protection of grass seed imported into 
this country, although that is a bill for which the farmers of 
the country, without any exception, have asked, and the only 
objection there is to it comes from a few importers, 

I wish to say further that there are some measures embrac- 
ing farm legislation now under consideration before the Agri- 
cultural Committee which I hope will be reported out in a few 
days. I haye been pretty busy, as the Seuate knows, with a 
measure which I think of vital importance to the American 
farmer and which was designed to secure a square deal in 
freight rates. As that bill Las been disposed of—unfortunately, 
to my mind, by its defeat—I am going to turn my attention to 
see what I can do in behalf of some legislation that will heip 
the American farmer, ‘There is not any question but that 


Mr. President, will the Senator 
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If it shall be con- there is legislation that can be passed for the American farmer 


that will help him, and I am going to turn my attention to 
that end; and I am glad to know that my colleague—who, I 
know, has always been interested in the farmers, as far as 
that is concerned—is going to join me in that fight. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, I noted what the senior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bora] said about this matter of 
farm legislation not being a party matter. It is a party mat- 
ter to this extent, certainly, that the Republicans control the 
committees. We can not get any bill upon the calendar or any 
matter before the Congress until the Republicau-controlled 
committees act. 

I want to say to the Senator from Idaho that there are a lot 
of us on this side of the Chamber who are just as much inter- 
ested in the farmer as he is, and just as anxious to help pass 
farm legislation as he is. If some measures of that kind are 
brought up a lot of us over here will be very glad, not alone to 
contribute votes but to help formulate measures that will be of 
some satisfactory use to the farmers of this country. 

I recognize the need of the farmer. I recognize the disabili- 
ties under which he is laboring. I have no doubt that the feel- 
ing I have is shared by many on this side of the Chamber, I 
hope the Senator from Idaho will persist in his undertaking and 
bring to us some bill, so that we can give it due consideration. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I agree with what the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones} has said. I think that is ex- 
actly the trouble in this entire matter, 

Quite some time ago there was a meeting held, supposed to 
have been a farmers’ meeting, by some Senators and Repre- 
sentatives representing farmer States, of whom I was one. 
They appointed a committee of one Senator and one Repre- 
sentative from each State to look into certain matters and re- 
port. That is the last that has been heard, so far as I am iun- 
formed, of any action that has been taken on account of that 
general meeting. 

I do not know of any measures that the farmers have agreed 
on. Something comes up here, and we receive letters from 
some farmers saying that that will not do; that that is not 
what they want. We receive letters from other farmers say- 
ing that that is what they want. I agree with the Senator from 
Washington exactly. If the representatives of the farmers—I 


do not mean the lobbyists who come here to lobby for the 


farmers, and get money from Wall Street, but I mean the 
farmers, the men who need help—if their representatives will 
get together and say what is in their best interest and what 
they want, we will be in a position to do something for them; 
and God knows they need something done for them, and there 
is not a man in the world who is more willing to do it than I 
um. But when they are divided among themselves, as they are 
now, as to what is best for them, I do not see how we can act. 
The only thing I see to do is for somebody to frame a bill that 
will help them, and bring it in here and let us fight for it. We 
have some farmers here. We have one from my State; and I 
really believe that if he would draft a bill and bring it in here 
and fight for it he would present what the farmers of this 
country really need, and certainly what the farmers of the 
South need, and are entitled to without further delay. 

I say, quit talking so much and act, and help the people 
without whom no nation can either be prosperous or live. 

COLORADO RIVER BRIDGE 


Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably with an amendment House bill 8190, 
authorizing the construction of a bridge across the Colorado 
River near Blythe, Calif., and I submit a report (No. 489) 
thereon. I call it to the attention of the Senaturs from Ari- 
zona and California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I respectfully ask for 
the immediate consideration of that bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment of the Committee on Commerce was to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and in lien thereof to insert: 

That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to John Lyle Har- 
rington, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Colorado River at a point sultable to the interests of navigation near 
the city of Blythe, Calif., in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navi- 
gable waters,” approved Murch 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions 
and Hnmitatiens contained in this act. The construction of this bridge 
shall not be commenced, nor shall any alteration in such bridge be 
made either before or after its completion, until the plans and specifi- 
cations for such construction or alteration have been submitted to the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Engincers and approved by them 
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as being adequate from the standpoint of the volume and weight of information that the Government of the Tmited States are 


trafie which will pass over it. 

See. 2. There is hereby couferred upon the said John Lyle Harring- 
ton, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, all such rights and 
powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, appropriate, 
occupy, possess, and use renl estate and other property needed for the 
location, construction, operation, and maintenance of said bridge, ap- 
proaches, appurtenances, und works as are possessed by railroad cor- 
porations, for railroad purposes or by bridge corporations for bridge 
purpoxes in the State or States in which such lands or property is 
situated, upon making just compensation therefor, to be ascertained 
and paid according to the laws of such State or States, and the pro- 

~eecdings therefor may be had in any court of competent Jurisdiction 
the same as in condemnation or appropriation of property for railroads 
or for bridges in such State. 

Sec. . The said John Lyle Harrington, his heirs, legal representa- 
tives, ond assigns, is hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for 
transit over such bridge, and the rates so fixed shall be the legal rates 
until changed by the Secretary of War under the authority contained 
in such act of March 23, 1906. 

‘Sec, 4. After the date of completion of such bridge, as determined 
by the Secretary of War, either the State of California, the State of 
Arizoua, any political subdivision of either of such States, within or 
adjoining which such bridge is located, or any two or more of them 
jointly, may at any time acquire and take over all right, title, and 
interest in such bridge and approaches, and interests In real property 
necessary therefor, by purchase or by condemnation, in accordance 
with the laws of either of such States governing the acquisition of 
private property for public purposes by condemnation. If at any 
time after the expiration of 20 yours after the completion of such 
bridge it is acquired by condemnation, the amount of damages or com- 
pensation to be allowed shall not include good will, going value, or 
prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of (1) 
the actual cost of constructing such bridge and approaches, less a 
reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in respect of such bridge 
and approaches; (2) the actual cost of acquiring such Interests in real 
property; (3) actual financing and promotion costs (not to exceed 10 
per cent of the sum of the cost of construction of such bridge and 
approaches and the acquisition of such interests in real property); and 
(4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

Sec. 5. The said John Lyle Harrington, his heirs, legal representa- 
tives, and assigns, shall, immediately after the completion of such 
bridge, file with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement 
showing the actual original cost of constructing such bridge and 
approaches, including the actual cost of acquiring interests in real 
property and actual financing and promotion costs. Within three yenrs 
after the completion of such bridge the Secretary of War shall in- 
vestigate the actual cost of such bridge, and for such purpose the 
said John Lyle Harrington, his heirs, legal representatives, and as- 
signs, shall make available to the Secretary of War all of bis records 
in connection with the financing and construction thereof. The find- 
ings of the Secretary of War as to such actual orlginal costs shall be 
conclusive, 

Sec. 6. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the said John Lyle Harrington, his heirs, legal representatives, and 


| 


assigns, and any corporation to which such rights, powers, and privi- | 


leges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire the 
same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby nuthortzed and 
empowered to exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein 
directly upon such corporation. 

Sec. 7. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

SLAUGHTER OF MONTANA WILD ELK 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Government of the United 
States maintains in the State of Montana, on what was a part 
of an abandoned Indian reservation, what is known as a bison 
reserve, within which it raises buffalo aud preserves fine speci- 
mens of those wild animals. It also raises therein a herd 
of elk. 

A short time ago the press carried reports to the effect that 
400 head of these elk were shipped from Moiese, Mont., to 
some place in the State of Massachusetts. Twenty-one of 
them died en route by reason of the hardships of the trip, 


and the rest, or a considerable portion of the rest, were 
slaughtered and placed upon the market in the State of 
Massachusetts. 


The indignation naturally aroused by this procedure, the 
surprise that was engendered throughout the country by the 


raising clk for the market, was veiced by the Elks’ Lodge, of 
the city of Livingston, of my State, in resolutions which I send 
to the desk and ask to have incorporated in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolutions 
will be printed in the RECÒRD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

AN APVEAL TO FAIR PLAY 

Members of Livingston Lodge, No. 246, Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, have passed a, set of resolutions deploring the action of 
the Federal Government Biological Department in the sale and ship- 
ment of a trainload of Montana wild elk to Massachusetts, to be sold 
on the butcher's block, according to the following explanatory statement 
and set of resolutions which have been adopted. After the adoption of 
the resolutions it was ordered that they be printed in pamphlet form 
and that copies be mailed to Elks lodges of Montana, to State sports- 
men's organizations, to Montana legislators at Washington, and to the 
grand exalted ruler of the Elks lodge: 

It has come to the attention of Livingston Lodge, No. 246, Renevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks, that during the month of February, 
1926, R. Jones, of Middleboro, Mass., as president of the so-called Elk 
Breeding and Grazing Association of that State, did enter into an ugree- 
ment with the Biological Department of the United States Government, 
In charge of the United States bison range at Moiese, Mont.. for the 
sale of 400 head of Montana elk to the so-called Breeding and Grazing 
Association. The Livingston lodge has been informed through indi- 
vidual members that they have read newspaper accounts of this sale of 
elk and that such newspaper accounts originated from Missoula, Mont., 
representing to the people of the Treasure State that this sale of 400 
Montana elk was for the purpose of restocking the Massachusetts game 
range and that the game animals were to be shipped in palace cars by 
express to cause them to reach their destination in the best of condi- 
tion. Other stories following tell of the hardships undergone by the 
eastern buyers and the men employed to help in rounding up, corraling 
and loading, and informing the public of Montana that the expense was 
mounting because of the determination to give these wild animals the 
best of care, notwithstanding the necessity to combat the elements and 
the mud and witer, making trucking by automobile from the range to 
the railroad most tedious. Upon the day of shipment, on or about Feb- 
runry 20, a story was sent broadcast of the movement by special North- 
ern Pacific passenger train schedule of this herd, and that thereafter 
and until the herd reached its destination such stories were sent out 
from various cities through which the train passed, with each new news 
story telling of the splendid care being given the animals. 

Announcement was made by the Associated Press, under date of Feb- 
runrx 23, of the arrival of 379 of the animals at Middleboro, Mass, 
with the remainder being reported dead as a result of the trip. In this 
published story announcement was also made that “the Montana elk 
will be taken to the Newmasket range, where they will be fattened and 
killed for the eastern market.” This statement was credited to R. 
Jones, of Middleboro, who had charge of the shipment and prononneed 
this, the largest movement of game animals ever recorded, to be a 
success. 

Recause of the apparent desire of those responsible for the tone of 
the publicity sent out to cause Montana sportsmen and lovers of wild 
Nfe to believe that these elk were to be given the same privileges in 
their new eastern home as they had previously enjoyed In their native 
range, thus allowing the shipmeut to be safely out of the jurisdiction 
of the Stute before any objections could be made, because of the ap- 
parent intention to butcher wild game for eastern consumption, the 
Livingston Lodge of Elks, No. 246, at regular meeting held in the 
Masonic Temple at Livingston, Mont., Wednesday evening, March 3, np- 
pointed the undersigned committee to draft the following resolutions in 
connection with what the members choose to term on outrage agninst 
the people of the State of Montana, who through the years have fol- 
lowed a policy of conservation of wild life that this State might be pre- 
served intact for future gencrations: Therefore be it 

Resolved by Livingston Lade, No. 246, of the Benevolent ond Protec- 
tive Order of Elks, That they deplore this action on the part of the 
Biological Department of the United States Government, and R. Jones, 
of Middleboro, Mass., und the so-called Elk Breeding and Grazing Asso- 
elation; and be it further 

Resolved, That as representatives of an Elks lodge located nearest the 
Yellowstone National Park and in the county of Park, where the great 
northern herd, the largest in the world, grazes ench yenar and is pro- 
tected by law from such butchery as is planned on this Moiese herd by 
the association of Massachusetts men, that we fecl highly indignant 
that an agrcement of this kind authorizing this sale has been entered 
Into, and apparently successfully concluded, to rob the people of the 
State of Montana of the nucleus of another herd solely for the purpose 
of satisfying an evident and apparent desire of a man or group of men 
to profit commercially from the selling of the flesh of Montana wild 
life; and be it further 

Resolved, That the said Elks lodge, of the city of Livingston, does 
hereby go on record as disapproving such unfair tactics and unfair 
practices for the purpose of commercialism and feels it an affront to 
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the people of Montana that eastern business men should, through ap- 
parent misleading propaganda, conclide a business deal which they 
must have known would never meet with public approval and to avold 
which they led Montana people to believe they were using this wild 
game to restock depleted eastern ranges. 

Therefore, we, the members of Livingston Lodge No. 246, of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, do hereby petition other 
lodges of thls order and sportsmen's organizations to take such action 
us they see fit toward the end that in the future the wholesale slaughter 
of wild game for commercial purposes shall cease and that those 
responsible in any manner for the misleading statements, published 
apparently to fool and mislead the sportsmen of Montana, shall be 
denied the right to again pose as game conservationists when, to all 
appearances, they, in reality, are commercial butchers, secking to 
satisfy a desire for financixl gain; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to every Elks 
lodge in the State of Montana, to every branch of the Montana State 
Sportsmon’s Association, to Grand Exalted Ruler William Atwell, of 
Dallas, Tex., and a copy each to Senators T. J. Wasn and B. K. 
WHEELER, and to Congressmen Scorr Leavirr and Jons M. Evans. 

Read and passed by the lodge this 3d day of March, 1926, and ordered 
placed) upon the permanent records of the order, by 

ARNOLD HUPPERT, 
Hrulted Ruler. 
S, F. Way, 
P. W. NELSON, 
II. J. Jonprow, 
Committee. 


Mr. WALSH. I submit the resolution which I send to the 
desk and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 184) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Seeretary of Agriculture be directed to transmit 
to the Senate information concerning the alleged shipment of 400 head 
of elk from the United States bison reserve, near Moicse, Mont., to the 
Stute of Massachusetts, the death of 21 thereof en route, and the 
slaughter of all or some considerable portion of those arriving alive at 
their destination, with copies of any contracts pursuant to which such 
shipment was made, and to report what representations, if any, were 
made concerning the disposition of animals inducing such contract, 
together with a statement of any plan of the department, matured or 
in contemplation, for the disposition of any portion of the herd on the 
said reserve, with a view to the limitation of the number grazed 
thereon. 


Mr. BUTLER. I ask that the resolution go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The resolution will go over under 
the rule. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, armounced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the biH (II. R. 9341) 
making appropriations for the Executive Office and sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices 
for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1927, and for other pur- 
poses; requested a conference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon; and that Mr. Woop, Mr. 
Wason, and Mr. SANDLIN were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the Honse of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9341) making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, and requesting 
a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, accede to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Warren, Mr. SMoot, and Mr. Overman conferees on the 
part of the Senute. 

AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, with reference to the 
situation of legislation for agriculture I have this to say: 

The farmers have agreed among themselves upon the prin- 
ciples, and largely upon the details, of what they desire. The 
bankers and business men of the Northwest have joined them. 
They haye prepared and presented a bill in detail—a very good 
bill, indeed—bat objection comes to it from many sources. 

I think it is the duty of Congress to work out this problem 
for the farmers, Congress is more experienced in the details 
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of legislation than any farmers or farmers’ representatives 
can be, and I think it is a wrong attitude to say to them, 
“Come here with a bill upon which yon are agreed and we will 
pass it if it fs all right.” I think Congress ought to know 
enough and do enough work to work out a bill that would be 
all right and wonld meet this situation when the facts are 
presented as they have been so far presented in this Congress. 

I have attended some meetings of the committees in both 
Houses. I find that one difficulty comes from a situation like 
that which I am about to state. 

I hold in my hand an advertisement by 31 Iowa newspapers. 
This advertisement says: 


Towa has a fatter pocketbook than ever, 


Then there is a picture of a farmer sitting down on the map 
of Iowa with a pocketbook overflowing with money. Then it 
says: 

With another record-breaking corn crop, and Industrial conditions 
steadily on the upgrude throughout the entire State, Iowa is more 
prosperous than at any time since the banner year of 1018. 


That is not quite true. It is more prosperous than any 
year since 1919, but it has had no prosperity since 1919, and to 
be more prosperous means nothing. It has had a deficit every 
year, and that means Only that the deficit is a little less during 
the last year. 

This advertisement continues: 


And you know what that means, It means that the people of Iowa 
have millions of dollars to spend for both necessities and luxuries. 
The Iowa Daily Press Association, working in harmony with all of 
the State’s leading jobbers, has put into operation a plun to speed up 
the mammoth sales which Iowa prosperity already assures. 

Make use of this plan and get your rightful share of these sure 
sales. If you don't, your competitor will get business that really 
belongs to you. So come into Iowa, Come in right now, just as we 
are entering a new and wonderful era of prosperity. 

Let the Iowa Dafly Press Association and the Iowa jobbers work 
with you and for you. 

Then watch your sales chart for Iowa start to climb—and keep on 


climbing! 


Thirty-one big daily papers of the State of Iowa signed that 
statement and published it throughout the eastern section of 
the country. This is in the Editor and Publisher for March 
20, 1926. I believe that periodical is published in New York. 

The purpose is to get eastern advertisers to advertise in 
those Iowa papers. I do not know whether the law against 
sending fraudulent things through the mail quite reaches 
this or not. If not, it onght to. That advertisement was 
brought before the committce in the House. I was there when 
it was read, and it was read as an argument against agricul- 
tural legislation; and it was issued on the authority of 31 
daily newspapers out in the State. 

The other evening I clipped from the Washington Star an 
article from the briliant and able Frederic William Wile. It 
stated > 

Discomfiture comes to backers of radical farm-rellef plans. Figures 
in prosperity from “back home“ States discredit clalms of some 
Members of Congress. 


Then he quotes from another advertisement of these same 
daily newspapers, a full page of which was published in the 
New York Times some time ago. This is what it said: 


The advertisement fills a full page. Its outstanding feature is tho 
picture of a chuckling Iowa farmer yainly trying to shoulder a basket 
overflowing with ears of corn. The basket is labeled “ Corn—4T77T,- 
386,000 bushels in 1925." Adjacent to the picture is the legend: 
“ $300,753,180—value of the Iowa corn crop for 1925. Largest in 
State's history, both in bushels and dollars. Adding value of other 
products brings total up to about $2,000,000,000." 


These papers again publish that statement—that the pro- 
duction of Iowa for 1925 was $2,000,000,000—whereas tho 
estimates of the Agricultural Department give it at a little 
less than one-third of that amount. This kind of propaganda 
coming from cortuin elements constantly is defeating any 
attempt to get legislation through Congress. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President - 

The VIC PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Nevada?“ 

Mr. BROOKHART, I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It scems that the Senator has a method of 
arriving at legislation different from the general method pur- 
sued here. I believe his idea is that when he understands a 
subject, to vote on it that way. But I want to ask him 
if any of the farm bloc have yet segregated these various 
petitions to determine on which side the majority of petitions 
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has been filed? Which has the majority? One Senator the 
other day said that he was compelled to vote one way because 
there were twice as many petitions on one side as on the 
other, and I would like to know whether the Senator has these 
segregated, 

Mr. BROOKHART. T have the facts segregated, and I think 
I know what ought to be done, The petitions are not eutting 
any figure with me one way or the other. I think it is the 
duty of every Senator to figure out this problem, to know the 
merits of it, and determine what ought to be done upon those 
facts; and then, as to what the petitioners think, who do not 
know about it, that is a different thing. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does the Senator think that Mark Twain 
was right when he said that everybody seemed to be complain- 
ing about the weather, but nobody seemed to be doing any- 
thing about it? 

Mr. BROOKHART, T think that is about the situation. 
One of these newspapers has an editorial department that is 
100 per cent right upon this farm question. Its advertising 
department and its editorial department do not agree. They 
are in debate all the time, and this $2,000,000,000 stuff, which 
js signed as an advertisement in eastern newspapers, might 
be replied to in the editorial of March 23, “Farm and rail- 
road.” This is from the Des Moines Register, the largest 
paper in the State: 

FARM AND/RATLROAD 

It is much easier to view any situation impartially if our own in- 
terests are not directly involved. 

With this suggestion, let the Iowa reader turn to the Aomeni of 
Canadian ‘Pacific carnings on this page and consider rallway earnings 
in Canada as related to farm carnings. 

The showing of the Canadian Pacific can not be made for even one 
farm in the whole Dominion of Canada, And yet if it was not for the 
farming industry the Canadian Pacific would be unable to operate its 
trains. 

If we analyze the situation, agriculture is basic; all the services are 
dependent on agriculture for their living. 

Why, then, are the public services profitable on a level far above 
the levels of agriculture? 

Why is productive Canadian soil not the most profitable single 
investment in Canada? 

Food will be admitted by everybody to be indispensable, It is not 
a matter of public taste or public whim that determines demand. The 
growing populations of the world do not choose whether to cat or not. 

Why is the production of food accounted nonprofitable when the 
transportation of food, the financing of marketing, and every other 
activity of distribution is accounted profitable? 

There are more spreads between the producer and consumer of foods 
than anywhere else, and yet the only protest against profits is when 
the producers demand them. 

Of course, the answer is the unorganized marketing of the farm. 

The farmers of Canada are n vast group of scattered individuals, 
while the Canadian Pacifie Railroad is the most powerful concentra- 
tion of brains and money in the whole Dominion. 

There is fundamentally no reason why the man who owns the farm 
Jand of Canada should not be the business aristocrat and the railroad 
that hauls his yearly product the public servant. 

Rut the landowner can not go to sleep on the theory that nature will 
hold the balance for him. 


Mr. President, there is a positive deficit in agriculture in all 
of the States on an average. In not one State is agriculture 
paying its expenses at this time, Yet, while that is the condi- 
tion, other business is telling of its prosperity in ever-growing 
proportion, Now, nenrly the whole session of Congress has 
passed, and I see nothing in sight that looks toward efficient 
agricultural legislation. It seems to me that we will adjourn 
hefore long—maybe 1 will “adjourn” sooner than the rest of 
you; I do not know about that—and we will adjourn without 
having done anything for agriculture, notwithstanding the fact 
that the agricultural representatives and the business repre- 
sentatives of the agricultural region have substantially agreed 
upon a plan for legislation, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BROOKHART, I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I understood the Senator to state that 
the various agricultural associations hnd agreed upon some 
specific bill. In entire good faith I ask the Senator which 
bill has he in mind . which ull parties in interest 
have agreed? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I Thave one in mind which they pre- 
sented just two or three days ago to the House committee. It 
is a bill rebuilt around some of ithe skeleton work of the Dick- 
inson bill. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. Ilas the bill been introduced in the Senate? 

Mr. BROOKHANT. It is in hearing before the Senate com- 
mittee, I believe. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the bill has not yet been intro- 
duced in the Senate, at the request of the committee of farm- 
ers having the matter in charge. It has been printed, however, 
and hearings are to be had on it, technically on another bill, 
but with a view of seeing if they can not induce the committee 
to add this as an amendment to a bill that has already passed 
the House. The hearings will commence next Monday. 

Tf the Senator will permit me to interrupt him «at this point, 
T want to say just a word. I would go into the mutter this 
morning, as long as the debate has started, if I had the mate- 
rial here which IT want to read, but I give notice to the Senate 
now that on Monday, as soon as I can obtain the floor, T shall 
address the Senate briefly upon the question that has been dis- 
cussed by so many Senators this morning. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. I want to ask the Senator from Iowa, in view of 
his championship of the agricultural interests of the United 
States—and I know he is in entire good faith—if it would not 
contribute materially to the welfare of the farm interests, and 
to their financial interests, if the Attorney General of the 
United States should bring proceedings for the enforcement of 
the Sherman antitrust law and the Clayton Act, and if the 
Federal Trade Commission should properly function to the end 
of breaking up monopolies and conspiracies and trusts formed 
for the purpose of raising prices and exploiting the farmers 
particularly and the laboring men generally? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think all of that would be beneficial, 
but I do not see any prospect of it. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Iowa has announced a fun- 
damental principle, which I think Congress ought to recognize, 
that the problem is for Congress rather than for any partic- 
ular interested group, 

The facts are that immediately after the inauguration of 
President Harding we had what was called the legislative 
agvicultural inquiry commission, formed for the purpose of 
ussembling facts on the questions affecting agriculture, cspe- 
cially with reference to rehabilitation. The President up- 
pointed an additional commission, known as the agricultural 
commission. Hearings were held by both of those bodies, which 
were very extended, and the most voluminous assembly of 
facts I have known of resulted. Congress passed 16 different 
specific bills with reference to the rehabilitation of agriculture, 
all having been backed by either one or both of these com- 
missions. Yet we are hot sure that those measures have 
relieved the situation, and I think the Senator is right—that 
the problem is ours and that we should not expect too much 
from the interested parties through their representatives here 
in Washington. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. WHEHLER. I want to address myself for just a mo- 
ment to the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and 
ask him whether or not in the hearings that were held on the 
agricultural bills, when they were calling experts before the 
committee, they called Thomas Francis Woodlock and got his 
views with reference to agriculture. IJ am sure that it would 
be illuminating and probably would assist the committee in 
determining whether cr not any legislation were necded, be- 
cause this is what Mr. Woodlock stated: 

There are plenty of farmers in America who conform more or less to 
the Spengler peasant type, but these farmers are not in trouble and 
‘seldom or never are In trouble. The trouble is with the other type. 

Half the population of America is on the land, Only one-fifth of 
that buif is in trouble, and that is one-tenth of the population. They 
are in troulie because they are marginal producers, whose costs are 
high and efficiency low, and they are not more numerous than are the 
marginal producers in other lines of human activity. But they are 
the only marginal producers, as Garrett says, whose survival bas 
become apolitical issue, 

The fact scems to be that the farmer of whom we have a mental 
‘picture, somewhat on the Spengler lines, needs none of our sympathy ; 
ihe is holding his own year in and year out very well. The“ farmer“ 
who is in need of our sympathy is a very different sort of person, and, 
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speaking broadly, his case seems to be hopeless. Would it not be a 
good thing to recognize that fact and stop that kind of farming? 


I was at a loss to know where the administration was getting 
its expert advice on the farm situation in America until the 
time when we helt! the hearings before the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, and now I can understand why the administration 
has never done anything about farm relief. Undoubtedly it is 
because they have been following Woodlock’s advice. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART., I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I would like to ask the Senator from Mon- 
tina 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I do not want to get into 
a discussion too far afield from what I am speaking about. I 
would like to conclude my remarks, which will not be very 
much longer. 

Mr. GOODING. I will defer what I was about to say until 
some later time; then I will discuss the friendship and the 
spirit of helpfulness which Mr. Woodlock exhibited in the 
urticles he wrote in regard to the American farmer while hold- 
ing a position over in New York. 

Mr. BROOKHART, Mr. President, I want to say just a few 
words about the remedy for the agricultural situation. In the 
first place, we are living in the United States in an artificial 
situation with reference to transportation, with reference to 
banking, with reference to the protected industries, with refer- 
ence to articles protected by patents, with reference to the 
earnings of public utilities, with reference to immigration. 
All of those things are regulated and controlled by law, directly 
or indirectly. Agriculture alone does not have this direct relief 
from the Government itself. It is left unorganized and unpro- 
tected, except as it has had some help from the Federal land 
bank, which has been a substantial help in the matter of long- 
time loans. 

Now, what is the remedy for the situation? I think the Con- 
gress of the United States should look at America as one big 
farm. It is our farm. It is producing a surplus. It is going 
to continue to produce a surplus and we want it to continue 
to produce a surplus. We want that surplus to increase, so 
fur as that is concerned. How are we going to handle this big 
furm of ours? If we give it to uny one big business man to 
look at as his proposition, he will figure it out immediately. 
There will be no trouble at all. The first thing he will do will 
be to remove the surplus from the domestic market, which 
works as a pressure to break it down. He will finance it and 
hold it and dispose of it to the best advantage in the markets 
of the world. 

The next proposition will be that he will have to take some 
loss on the surplus, but, of course, he would distribute it back 
on the different products in the proportion of their contribu- 
tion. We only export from 8 to 12 per cent of our production. 
The other 88 to 92 per cent is consumed in this artificial market, 
where we have protected the manufacturers by our tariff laws 
and where higher prices are collected for those things than 
would otherwise be collected were it not for the laws of the 
United States and of the various States in some instances. 

We have tried, but the farmers being so hopelessly divided 
in number and scattered in territory, it is impossible to organ- 
ize them as other business is organized, so they can specdily 
bring about a united system of marketing for themselves. It 
would take two generations under the best cooperative laws 
that could be written to bring about such an organization from 
the bottom up, and we have no such cooperative law. There 
are no Jaws in the United States of America that will permit 
the farmers to successfully organize themselyes into cooper- 
ative organizations. 

I say to you that the basic things that are necessary for 
successful cooperation are prohibited by the laws of the United 
States and of the various States. There is not a cooperative 
system in the world but what is based on cooperative credit 
and a cooperative banking system with cooperative reserve 
banks all under its own control. I say to you, as Myron J. 
Herrick, ambassador to France, one of the great cooperators of 
our country and one of the great believers in the theory aud 
who has written a book on rural credit, said that the laws of 
the States and of the United States prohibit the organization 
of a cooperative credit system. We can ouly organize a co- 
operative bank under the national banking act or under a State 
banking act aud upon competitive principles, but not upon the 
cooperative principles of banking. Therefore if it be true that 
we must have cooperative credit as the basis for successful 
cooperation, we can not even start in the organization of suc- 
cessful cooperation. 

That is why our cooperatives have failed by the hundreds and 
by the thousands, They have not lad the financial support. 
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The steel trust and the ofl trust and all the other big combi- 
nations of business in our country have all provided their bank- 
ing systems and their credit systems for their support. When 
Heury Ford got pinched in the deilation of 1920, he proceeded 
to provide for a credit system of his own, a cash system of his 
own to maintain a cash balance; he became his own banker. 
I would like to have the farmer of the United States learn the 
same lesson out of that deflation that Ford learned, and that 
mens that we should have a law enacted that would provide 
for a cooperative banking system in the United States. 

We have talked about the Federal reserve system and its 
great power, its dangerous power. It has more power than any 
economic institution ever organized in the world. It is danger- 
ous to the prosperity of the country. Its action in deflating the 
country in 1920 was the greatest economic crime in all the 
history of the world. It is without a parallel. Its deflation of 
the farmers, four or five times as much in proportion as other 
business, by timing that deflation for October, 1920, when the 
farm products were just matured, deserved special condemna- 
tion because of the special punishment inflicted upon agri- 
culture. 

I say that power ought to be restrained. There is just one 
logical way to do it, and that is to organize a cooperative credit 
system with a cooperative reserve bank and all, along beside 
the commercial and competitive system. The farmers of the 
United States are now compelled under the law to deposit their 
savings and their funds in this credit system that is controlled 
by the commercial interests of the United States. Four billion 
dollars were loaned last year to the stock exchange in New 
York at one time. The loans right now I believe run over 
$3,000,000,000. A large percentage of that money is deposited 
in banks at home by the farmers all over the United States, 
and under the system of credit which we have it gravitates down 
to New York and is there loaned to the stock brokers at 8 or 4 
per cent, while the farmer pays 6 to 8 per cent, and in some 
parts of the United States as much as 12 per cent. If we 
could place slong beside this system a cooperative credit sys- 
tem with a cooperative reserve, and all under its own control, 
we would accomplish something. That cooperative reserve 
ought to have all the powers to do everything that the com- 
mercial reserve can do. The cooperative banks ought to be- 
come members of the system and ought to have all the power 
to do everything that the commercial banks can do. If we 
could do that, it would balance the power ; it would remove this 
great danger of economie destruction of our country again by 
a deflation policy of the board of the Federal reserve bank. 

Can we do it? No; we can not; not under the laws as they 
exist now. We ought to amend the intermediate credit law and 
change it to a cooperative reserve bank and make it possible to 
have a cooperative banking system. It would be very easy to 
do it. Then we could provide the organization of cooperative 
banks under national enactment everywhere, and in a short 
time we would have the cooperative credit system completed. 
When we have thut system completed it should then back coop- 
erative enterprises of every kind, as the commercial system 
backs commercial enterprises of every kind. The farmers 
would then have the necessary support for the organization of 
a great marketing cooperative, but they can not do it now under 
the laws and under the development of business us it exists in 
this country. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. Without discussing any of the points the Sen- 
ator has brought out, is it not true nevertheless that the inter- 
medinte system of banking that has been provided by the 
Congress is u direct help to financing the farmer’s products and 
is a departure not even enjoyed by industrial and commercial 
activities? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think, compared to the cooperative 
system, it is a very great burden and a very great detriment to 
the farmer. Of course, that is the standard by which I com- 
pure. 

Mr. EDGE. Do I understand the Senator to take the posi- 
tion that the laud banks and the intermediate banks are a 
detriment to the farmer? 

Mr. BROOKHARY. The land banks are helping, but I 
understood the Senator to refer to the intermediate banking 
system. 

Mr. EDGE. No; I was referring to that type of a bank, the 
intermediate-credit bank, which is. authorized under the law, 
not exactly in connection with the land bank, but as a part of 
that general system, and not in any way intended to parallel 
at least anything involved in the commercial activities. Are 
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not those two systems a help in the general agricultural de- 
velopment and a necessity for credit in the country? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Again comparing with my standard, I 
would say no. ‘The farmers’ cooperatives, under the inter- 
mediate banking system, can get loans, and that helps some. 
Nevertheless, it has not reduced the rate of interest, and that 
is very necessary. 

Mr. HEDGE. The Senator does not mean to take the posi- 
tion that that legislation was not devised and has not been in 
the interest of agriculturists of the country, does he? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I voted for that measure, and yet I will 
say it has not promoted cooperative marketing in the United 
States as it should. It has not worked out in the interest of 
agriculture as it should. I think it never will do that until we 
adupt a complete system. I talk cooperative economics, I 
think everything in civilization can be done on a cooperative 
plan, and that means cooperative economics, and anything 
short of that is going to fail in a greater or less degree. Let 
me give an instance of the cooperative banking system that was 
put into effect by the British cooperatives. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. May I put a question to the Senator? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. What is the system to which tbe Sena- 
tor is referring and which he has in mind? What is this co- 
operative system or organization which the Senator fayors? I 
do not quite grasp it. 

Mr, BROOKHART. I will tell the Senator, The whole thing 
is based upon three little simple principles of the cooperators 
of Rochdale, the equitable pioneers of Rochdale. The banks 
and everything else are organized on those three principles. 
The first is that in a cooperative enterprise, whatever it is, one 
man has one yote. Capital does not vote. The second prin- 
ciple is that earnings of capital are limited arbitrarily and 
absolutely. There is none of this “reasonable profit” stuff in 
a cooperative institution. The capital of the English coopera- 
tives is limifed to an earning of 5 per cent. They never have 
paid more than that. The proper cooperative limit for capital 
is below the rate of the wealth production for the country. 
Nobody ought to pay for stabillzed capital more than a people 
are able to produce in wealth on the whole. 

The third cooperative principle that is basic is that the 
earnings of the enterprise, over and above the wages of the 
employees and the wages of capital—because we call this 
earning of capital“ wages” in the cooperative—are distributed 
Dack to the members. All produeers and consumers should be 
permitted to be members. That excess is distributed back in 
proportion to the amount of business they transact with the 
enterprise. As a matter of business practice they reserve 
about 25 per cent of the net earnings and keep that in the 
business for safety and growth and development of soundness 
in the future. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Who, then, are to be members of the 
association? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Anybody can join a cooperative asso- 
ciation and take stock in it. However much stock he takes, he 
only has one vote, for they are all on a par in that respect. 
The system is no longer any little theory in this world. It is 
one of the most successful and one of the most enterprising 
business systems now in the world. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Where is it? 

Mr. BROOKHART. In Great Britain about 35 per cent of 
the merchandising institutions are cooperative. They have 158 
of the biggest factorios—automobile factories, flour mills, and 
shoe factories, They make nearly 5,000,000 pairs of shoes in 
their factories, I saw many of those factories when I was 
there in 1923. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Are we to infer that the people as a 
whole in England are in a happier or more prosperous condi- 
tion thun the people in our own country? 

Mr. BROOKUHART. Considering their opportunities, they 
are much more bappy and prosperous than the farmers of the 
United States are right now. Of course, we have some natu- 
ral opportunities that are vastly greater than those of any 
European ¢ountry. But, making allowances for that—for in- 
stance, the spread between the producer and the consumer in 
Great Britain, where about one-third of the business is trans- 
acted cooperatively, is just about one-third of what it is in 
the United States. The Senator from Utah gave the vast 
figures of the net earnings of enterprises in the United States 
running up in the gross to some $120,000,600,000, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGEH. Those earnings are distributed among 
millions of people, are they not? 
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Mr. BROOKHART. Tes; and the farmers get twelve and 
one-third billion, although they are a third of the entire popu- 
lation of the United States. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit just one 
more interruption, and then I shall not interrupt the Senator 
further? 

Mr. BROOKHART, I am glad to be interrupted. 

Mr. EDGE. Was this utopian scheme, which seems to have 
brought so much happiness and prosperity and contentment 
to the Britisher—which is rather contrary to reports we have 
heard from many other sources—considered at all by either 
one of the two commissions which were created for the pur- 
pose of studying national and international plans for bettering 
the finances of the farmers? 

Mr. BROOKHART, All cooperation is based upon the insti- 
tutions I have just deseribed to the Senator. 

Mr. EDGE. I mean, particularly, have these British insti- 
tutions, whether successful or otherwise, been studied and a 
similar idea put in the form of a suggested law on this side 
of the Atlantic? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Our Wall Street friends have sent out 
persons to organize cooperatives on a different theory. Mr. 
Aaron Sapiro is a noted example of that idea. They go out 
and say to the farmers, to the tobacco growers, or whoever 
they may be, “ You organize a cooperative and we will finance 
you; we will get you loans”; and they do furnish loans for 
starting. 

They argue that the cooperatives in Great Britain are con- 
sumers' cooperatives, because they are organized by labor; but 
we want producers’ cooperatives in the United States. Of 
course, they neglect to say that those consumers control 158 of 
the greatest factories in Great Britain und that they are pro- 
ducing vast quantities of commodities in those factories. 

The argument that there is any difference between the pro- 
ducers and the consumers’ cooperatives is fallacious. There 
is no difference. The same principles run clear through both. 
Many of the American cooperatives which have been organized 
have their financial support tied into the commercial or com- 
petitive system; in other words, they are in the hands of their 
enemies. They can be destroyed, and many of them are being 
destroyed from time to time. Many of them do not find out 
what is the real trouble with them. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, by the Senator's per- 
mission—and this is the last question I shall ask—I understand 
his theory is that we should do away with competition? 

Mr. BROOKHARYT. I did not catch the question of the 
Senator from California. y 

Mr. SHoRTRIDGE. The philosophy of the Senator from 
Iowa and the system advocated by him contemplates, as I 
understand, doing away with competition? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Not to do away with competition, but 
to set up a rival system to it. Competitive economics is one 
system, but my idea of cooperative economics is another. I 
am talking about the complete system of cooperative economics 


now. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. We have been told, as the Senator 
knows so well, that the Sherman antitrust law and other laws 
were passed to prevent combinations in restraint of trade which 
would work the destruction of competition, it being argued 
that competition was the life of trade, and that unrestricted 
competition would bring happiness to man, woman, and child. 
The Senator's system, it seems to me, would utterly destroy 
competition. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Les, sir; it would entirely end it. 

Now, let me cali the Senator’s attention to this. We put into 
the cooperative system a regulation that is more drastic than 
all the Sherman antitrust laws and all the other criminal laws 
agaimst stifling competition which can be devised, and that is 
that the earnings of capital are limited to 5 per cent. If we 
will prescribe by law that the earnings of a corporation in 
interstate commerce shall be limited to 5 per cent, I am ready 
to repeal the Sherman antitrust law aud all the other restric- 
tious of competition. 

Mr. SEMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. d 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am very much interested in the discns- 
sion of the Senator. I think the Senator is largely right in 
the contention that one of the chief troubles in making a suc- 
cess Of our various farmer's cooperative movements is un in- 
ability to get sufficient money with which successfully and 


effectively to operate thei. 


Of course, as the Senator has suggested, the Federal land 


banks haye largely relieved the farmer whose farm was in 


jeopardy by reason of a mortgage or a judgment lien or some- 
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thing of that sort. Those banks have supplied the farmer with 
money. The only provision, however, which the Government has 
made for supplying the farmer with funds with which to pro- 
duce his crops and to market his crops, either individually or 
through cooperative association, is the intermediate banks, 
I think that is correct, is it not? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; but that does not reach the farmer 
except through the other banking systems and certain coopera- 
tives. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Towa will probably re- 
call that while he voted for that system and I voted for it 
aud most of us representing farm constitnencies voted for it, 
we all felt, and it was so declared by many upon this floor, 
that it was so hedged ubout with conditions and qualifications 
probably it would not be workable if adopted, I know that 
was the way I felt about it; and I know that was the way 
that quite a number of the Senators expressed themselyes 
about it. 

Mr. BROOKHART I think I was one of those Senators, and 
I also offered. an amendment to the bill providing for a co- 
operative banking system. I think that was the first time 
cooperative banking was ever considered in the Congress of 
the United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to ask the Senator this question: 
Toes he really think tnat that system has been put In opera- 
tion generally throughout the country? I know down in my 
section of the country, while some of those institutions were 
organized, and probably some of them are still functioning, 
they have not been generally resorted to, and they have not 
been successful in accomplishing the purpose of their creation? 
To my mind, one of the reasons why they have not been suc- 
cessful is the one that I think the Senator gave a few minutes 
ago, though he did not elaborate it; that is, these very instil- 
tutions themselyes are dependent upon the commercial banks, 
in the last analysis, for the money with which to operate. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think the Senator from North Carolina 
is absolutely correct in that statement. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘To illustrate, they organized with a small 
capital. My recollection is the bill provided that they might 
issue bonds probably to the extent of ten times their capital, 
or issue notes secured by the securities they had taken as col- 
lateral, and they were dependent for getting the money with 
which to operate upon the sale to the commercial banks of 
those bonds or those notes collaterally secured. The commer- 
cial banks did not respond to that class of security. For one 
reason or another they would not discount them Hberally, and 
because the farm banks were dependent upon the commercial 
banks, which were created for tle purpose of supplying the com- 
mercial requirements of the country aud not the agricultural 
requirements of the country, and the commercial banks would 
not effectually and fully cooperate with them, that system has 
broken dowu in my section of the country—I will not say com- 
pletely, but almost completely. 

Mr, BROOKHART. I think it has not proved to be anything 
like the success that was prophesied for it anywhere in the 
country. I think it has broken down more or less all over, 
although in a few places it is claimed to be very sucvessfully 
operated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It was a very impressive gesture, but in the 
operation of those banks our feurs and apprehensions with 
reference to the workability of the law have proved to be well 
founded. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think most of our farm legislution has 
been a gesture. I think the Senator has described the situa- 
tion accurately. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am sure it has been in my State. 

I think the Senator is right when he says that the farmer 
must have, if his cooperative associations are successfully to 
function, the same facilities of securing funds as has the man 
engaged in commerce or in industry. We may set up any kind 
of a system to help the farmer, but if we do not provide for 
its financing in some effective way it will fall. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It will fail. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Therefore, I understand the Senator sug- 
gests thut there ought to be worked out some special financial 
system by which the farmer, upon the securities which he is 
able to offer, may be able to get money to the same extent as 
can the man who is engaged in industry and commerce, 

Mr. BROOKHART. At present the furmer’s depssits all go 
into the other system, and they are used mainly to back the 
commercial system rather than the cooperative institutions of 
the farmer. He does not now even have the right under the 
law to organize his own deposits in his own banking system 
under his own bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He has no banking system in which he can 
deposit the funds. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. He has none, 

Mr. SIMMONS. He must deposit his money in commercial 
banks. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Absolutely. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He must go to the commercial banks and 
get money with which to run his institutions, 


Mr. BROOKHART. Absolutely. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That was the fatal defect in the system. 
Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. BROOKMART. I yleld to the Senator from Florida. 
Mr. FLETCHER. I think undoubtedly one of the greatest 


things ever done for agriculture in this country was the pas- 
sage of the farm loan act in 1916. While I apprehended some 
of the same difficulties which the Senator from North Carolina 
and the Senator from Iowa have mentioned with reference to 
the intermediate-credit banks which we established last year— 
and they have encountered some difficulties because of the lack 
of the cooperative features mentloned—still I must say that 1 
am inclined to disagree with the Senator from North Carolina 
as to the operation of the intermediate-eredit banks. 

In the first place, under the farm-loan system there have 
been found for the farmers of this country and loaned to them 
at 5½ per cent Interest over $2,000,000,000. I had oceasion 
to visit the Federal land bank at Columbia, S. C., last No- 
vember, and I found the intermediate-credit bank was doing 
a very large business; it was growing all the time, and it be- 
came necessary to enlarge their building at Columbia by put- 
ting on another story in order to provide facilities for the 
intermediate-credit banks. 

As yet there have not been organized cooperative societies 
and associations in sufficient number—probably they will be 
organized in the future—to bring them within the requirements 
of that act, but there have been some cooperative associa- 
tions organized among the cotton producers, for instance, and 
a great deal of money has been furnished them at a very low 
rate of interest. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Let me ask the Senator if it is not 
true that most of their business is done through commercial 
banks? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very largely; but there are certain re- 
discount privileges carried by the act the benefit of which ac- 
erues to the farmers themselves. The Federal reserve banks 
can furnish them the money on the paper that is provided for 
in the act, 

Mr. BROOKHART, But the rate of interest is very high. 
It has not reduced that generally. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think not. I think 6 per cent is as high 
as they ever go; they are limited to that. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is too high. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is, of course, a great improvement 
over the ordinary situation as it affects the farmers, for when 
farmers üre cultivating the soil as tenants they pay 10 per 
cent for their loans made, and then pay enormous profits on the 
supplies furnished to them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, when the Senator said a 
while ago that something over $2,060,000,000 had been loaned 
by these institutions, he meant the farm land banks, did he not? 

Mr. FLETCHER, Yes; under the farm loan act and the 
amendments, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Nobody questions that they have been a 
great thing for the farmer; but they make loans only where 
they take his land as security. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is quite true; but I included in 
my statement the farm loan act, which provided for interme- 
dinte-credit banks. I find that that business has been growing 
enormously, and it has been a very great benefit to the dis- 
trict of which the Federal land bank at Columbia is the head- 
quarters, and that is increasing. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I understand that that is true in some 
spots, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART,. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Reference was made to the bulk of this 
business being done through the banks. I have not seen the 
figures lately, but I think the fact is that only a very small 
percentage of the business done by the intermediate-credit 
banks has been rediscounts by banks. It has been done through 
the loan departments of agricultural credit associations organ- 
ized under the act. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that is true; and, as I say, there 
are certain rediscount privileges where the Federal reserve 
banks furnish the money on collateral, 

Now with regard to some of these measures, I have had 
occasion to study somewhat what is known as the Curtis bill, 
and it appeals to me as in the main a very excellent bill. I 
notice that Mr. B. F. Yoakum, who has made a great study 
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of this problem, commends the Curtis bill; and I was going 
to ask the Senator if he had had occasion to look into that 
and if he felt that he would support the Curtis bill. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I have looked into that bill at one 
time, but it uns the sume objection that all these cooperative 
Plaus in the United States have. It provides for no coopera- 
tive-credit system. It is incomplete, and it will fail, as all the 
others have failed, until we get this cooperative-credit system. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Winntams in the chalr). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BROOKHART, Yes; I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. CURTIS. ‘The bill was introduced by me after con- 
siderable study and very careful consideration. I realize the 
objection suggested by the Senator from Iowa, but I also realize 
that it is going to be almost Impossible to get the kind of 
legislation suggested by the Senator from Iowa without further 
investigation and careful consideration by the committee, I 
believe that the bill introduced by me does go further than 
any measure that has been proposed, and I think with it we 
could get such a start und make such a showing that it would 
Justify additional legislation later on. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think there is very much truth in 
that statement; but we are in a state of agricultural calamity 
right now. We need immediate relief, I think under that bill 
or under this general cooperative organization that I have de- 
scribed here to-day it would take us a whole generation or two 
generations to complete successful organization, and it will not 
be successful until we establish a cooperative credit system 
to sustain it. Therefore we need now some emergency legis- 
lation, if we haye a mind to call it that, that will take care of 
the present situation, 

In the bill I have proposed here I have provided for $1,500,- 
000,000 of Government finance. That takes the place of the 
credit system I have described, temporarily at least. Two hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars of that is in the form of an appro- 
priation and the balance is to be obtained through an issue of 
bonds. I have provided enough, I think, to handle the entire 
exportable surplus of agriculture in the United States. If this 
were our big farm, that is what we ought to do. Anything 
short of that is going to prove inefficient and to some extent a 
failure. With that amount of capital we can go out and bid 
cost of production and a 5 per cent cooperative profit for the 
average value of these farm products. The tariff will then pro- 
tect them up to that price level, and the farmers of the United 
States will be assured, out of the 88 to 92 per cent that is, con- 
sumed here at home, a profit of 5 per cent upon that. They 
may lose on the other percentage that goes into the markets of 
the world, but they will do better on that than they are now 
doing, because I believe that about 80 agencies are export- 
ing wheat now, and 1 agency will be exporting it then. 

I believe there are about 46 agencies that are exporting cot- 
ton, and 1 agency would do it under this plan. I believe that 
the majority of the cotton of the world that is exported goes 
from the United States. As soon as you control that cotton for 
marketing, if it is a majority, in the markets of the world, you 
will control the world price of cotton. Not only that, but one 
marketing agency can sell the wheat of the United States to 
better advantage than 80 agencies competing with each other 
in selling. All of that will tend to stabilize the price of farm 
products; and in this bill I have given a comprehensive defini- 
tion of a cooperative, 

We can provide for the organization of cooperatives, permit 
them to take stock in this Government corporation, cooperative 
stock, and, when enough is subscribed, redeem the Government 
Investment and turn it over to cooperative control practically 
as we have already done in the case of the Federal land bank. 
We have precedents of our own for that sort of a proceeding; 
and it is some such legislation as this, adequately financed by 
the Government, and only something of that kind, that will 
bring about immediate relief. 

They say that that is price fixing. What is the tariff? It 
is price fixing. What are these banking laws? They are price 
fixing. What are these patent laws? What are these railroad 
laws? They are price fixing. There is no argument against 
them because they are price fixing; neither is there any valid 
argument against this measure because it puts the Government 
into business, because the Government is in business now in all 
of these other matters. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— re 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
gield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was simply going to ask the Senator 
if, in his opinion, the subject he is now discussing is not of 
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sufficient importance that he should haye a little better 
audience thun he has just at this time? 

I noticed when the Senator began to discuss this question 
that he hud a pretty fair audience. He has been making a 
yery interesting speech, a very instructive speech, along the 
lines of legislation for the farmer und its necessity; and yet 
the seats are empty. I suppose perhaps it is because it is the 
lunch hour, It seems to me this is such an important ques- 
tion—I think about the most Important question before the 
Congress—and there is so much doubt about whether any of 
the promises of relief that have been made to the farmer 
are going to be fulfilled during this session of Congress, that 
the mutter ought to arouse at least enough interest on the part 
of Senators to cause them to remain in the Chamber when 
this legislation is being discussed; and I was going to ask 
the Senator if he had any objection to my suggesting the ab- 
sence of a quorum, 

Mr. BROOKHART, I was just about concluding. In fact, 
I did not intend to go so far into all these questions when 
I began. Most of this discussion has been extemporancous 
with me. I did not have any figures or data with me. It 
has been brought out by the questions and interruptions. I 
agree with the Senator; this is the most important matter 
before Congress at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do wish that the observations the Senator 
has made, which strike me as being in the main well timed 
and well founded, could have been heard by a larger body of 
Senators, especially on the other side of the Chamber, where 
responsibility for this legislation or for having no legislation 
chiefly rests. 

Mr. MONARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
am curious to know under what head we are proceeding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We are proceeding under the 
head of concurrent and other resolutions. 

Mr. McNARY. I demand the usual procedure, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order of business 
is demanded, which is the presentation of concurrent or other 
resolutions. ; 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think I have about concluded my 
remarks upon this question, Mr. President. I hope that all 
these parties will get together and read their own platforms 
which they adopted in the last national conventions, and will 
carry them out. If they do, they will do as much as I have 
demanded here to-day. Every one of them has demanded some 
such solution for the farm problem, but I see no evidence that 
anything eflicient is to be done in this session of Congress. 


DESIGNATION OF STATE HIGHWAYS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hands down a 
resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be 
stated. : 

The Curer CrerK. Senate Resolution 169, submitted by Mr. 
TRAMMELL on the 15th instant, requesting the Bureau of Public 
Roads to make no change in the marking and designating of 
interstate public highways. 

Mr, CURTIS. That is to go over without prejudice, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will go over. 
The next resolution coming over from a previous day will be 
stated. 

FREIGHT RATES ON PERISHABLE PRODUCTS 


The Ene Crerk. Senate Resolution 173, submitted by Mr. 
TRAMMELL on the 17th instant, directing the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee to investigate freight and express rates on 
citrus and other fruits, vegetables, and farm products, 

Mr. CURTIS. That is to go over. I served notice that I 
should move to refer it to the committee, The Senator from 
Florida desires to debate the question when it comes up, so it 
may go over without prejudice. : 

Mr. COPELAND. Is that course agreeable to the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. CURTIS. That Senator and I had an understanding, 
and it was so stated in open session day before yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will go over. 
The calendar under Rule VII is in order. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIO 


The bill (S. 1154) to authorize the settlement of the indebt- 
eduess of the Czechoslovak Republic to the United States of 
America was announced as first in order on the calendar, 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask that that may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, 1 suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will not the Senator withdraw that sugges- 
tion? The time will be taken up, and we will have no busi- 
ness at all done before 2 o'clock. 

Mr. FLETCHER. We could almost have had the roll called 
by this time. I know there are some Senators who are inter- 
ested in the calendar, and they are not here, I think, because 
they had no idea that the calendar would be taken up so near 
the close of the morning hour. I do not know of any way of 
getting them here without calling for n quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unless the suggestion is with- 
drawn, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Edwards Reyes eed, Pa. 
Bayard Fernald a | Robinson, Ark, 
Hingham Ferris La Follette Sackett 
Blease Fess McKellar Sheppard 
Rorah Fletcher McKinley Shipstead 
Bratton razier MeMaster Shortridge 
rookbart Geor; MeNa Simmons 
Sroussard Gillett Mayfield Smoot 
Butler Glass Means Stephens 
Cameron Gott Metcalf Swanson 
Capper Gooding oses ‘Trammell 
Caraway Hale Norris Tyson 
Copeland Harreld Nye Wadsworth 
Conzens Harris die Walsh 
Curtis Heflin Overman Warren 
Date Howell Phipps Watson 
Deneen Johnson ne Wheeler 
Dill Jones, Wash, Pittman Wiliams 
Edge Kendrick Ransdell Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-six Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 


ANTITRUST CASES 


Mr. KING. Mr. Presideut, in 1924 a resolution was adopted 
by the Senate calling upon the Attorney General to furnish a 
statement showing the number of cases reported to the De- 
purtment of Justice by the Federal Trade Commission in which 
it was claimed violations of the Sherman Act or of other anti- 
trust legislation had been committed, and the disposition made 
by the Department of Justice of each of the cases. 

In response to the resolution, the Attorney General, on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1924, transmitted a report to the Senate containing, 
I assume—although I have not read it—information in response 
to the resolution. The report was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary for the purpose of determining whether it 
should be published, as the custom is to publish as publie docu- 
ments or otherwise reports of this character from heads of 
departments. 

Soon after the report was transmitted to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and before they bad acted upon it, the investigation of 
Mr. Daugherty as Attorney General was proceeded with, and 
it was requested that this report be transmitted to the investi- 
gating committee, which was done. After that committee had 
made its report, the report of the Attorney General was brought 
back, I think, to the table, and one of the Senators desiring to 
see it got permission to take the report, and accidentally it was 
lost. I took the matter up with the Department of Justice 
some weeks ago and asked them if they could send a copy of 
the report. They have done so, but Mr. Myers, the Assistant 
Attorney General who transmitted the report to me, stated that 
he thought this was their only copy. I think perhaps this re- 
port ought to go to the Committee on the Judiciary, and that 
committee may then determine whether it should be published. 
In my judgment, it ought to be published, but I do not want to 
take the responsibility. 

Therefore I send to the desk the copy of the report, the At- 
torney General’s accompanying letter, and the files accompany- 
ing the same, and ask that they be referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The papers will be so re- 
ferred. 

Mr. KING. 
the only copy. 


I hope this report will not be lost, because it is 


THOMAS F. WOODLOCK 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, two or three days ago, in dis- 
cussing a matter in reply to a statement that was made by 
the Senator from Nevada, I made this statement, which ap- 
pears on page 5994 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

I fully realize that— 


Meaning what the Senator had safd— 
nnd I realize another fact, that if there have ever been any secrets 
kept in executive sesslon, nobody now knows of it. 
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This morning I find this in the Washington Post: 


At the executive session yesterday, Chairman WATSON, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, arose to Woodlock’s defense and fought it 
out with the opponents all through the session. 

Senator Wurrter (Democrat), Montana, who acted as prosecutor 
of Woodlock at the committee hearing, charged that the appointee was 
not a Democrat and was unfitted to serve on the eommission because of 
his associations with Wall street. He was supported by Senators 
Warsa (Democrat), Montana; Mayrizcp (Democrat), Texas, and 
others. 

Supporters of Woodiock in the main remalned silent during the dis- 
cussion, and up until the very hour of a vote leaders of the opposition 
belleved they had won a victory. 

After a heated discussion of the subject, the Senate decided just be- 
fore the vote that the roll call should not be made public. 


I presume we have not yet reached the time when the 
secrets of the executive sessions will not be made known to 
the public. Personally, I would like to make known to the 
public how I voted on the Woodlock matter. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would like to interrupt the 
Senator 

Mr. BLEASE. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. For the purpose of making a request for 
unanimous consent. I ask unanimous consent that the roll 
call in the executive session referred to by the Senator from 
South Carolina be published in the Rwcorp. 

Mr. BLEASE. That is what I was about to do. I was 
going to state that I would like to have everybody know how 
I voted. I have never voted anywhere in my life, in any body, 
when I did not want the world to know how I voted. 

There were two votes of mine in the executive session about 
which I want the public to know. One was on the confirma- 
tion of a negro judge for the District of Columbia, and the 
other was the Woodlock case, Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that the vote be published, and if the request is not 
granted, then I propose to state how I voted on both those 
matters in the Senate. I do not propose that some people of 
South Carolina shall be accusing me of voting for a negro 
to be a judge, and I can not tell of my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, unanimous consent was asked 
yesterday in executive session, and two Senators objected. 
Neither of those Senators is here now, and I do not think it 
would be fair to grant unanimous consent at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
object? 

Mr. CURTIS. Not in my own behalf but in behalf of those 
Senators. 

Mr. MEANS. I do not object to stating how I voted, but the 
Senators who objected are not here. On behalf of the two 
who objected yesterday, and who I know would object again, 
I do object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is objection. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I submit another request, in view of 
the statement of the Senator froin Colorado, and also to carry 
out the suggestion made by the Senator from South Carolina. 
I ask unanimous consent that every Senator be allowed to 
tell, either here or elsewhere, how he yoted on the Woodlock 
confirmation. 

Mr. MEANS. To that I desire to object for the same reason, 
as the Senator must understand. He knows he may have my 
permission if he desires to state how he voted, but there are 
Senators who are not present, and the Senator should not ask 
unanimous consent when those are absent who would object. 
I object on their behalf. When they are here the Senator can 
make his request; and if they consent, there will be no objec- 
tion on my part. 

Mr. NORRIS. It will never be possible to get everybody 
here. Nobody has eyer objected to the second request I made. 
Nobody has objected to that, 

Mr. MEANS. Then, for the first time, I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ator from Colorado may be allowed to tell how he voted. He 
said he would like to tell. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Let me read the rule on thls subject. 
I think there is some misunderstanding about the rule. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
inquiry. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What is the question before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question before the Sen- 
ate is the call of the calendar under Rule VIII. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What bill on the calendar? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk will state the next 
bill on the calendar, 
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INDEBTEDNESS OF THE REPUBLIC OF ESTHONIA 
The bill (S. 1185) to anthorize the settlement of the indebt- 
edness of the Republic of Esthonia to the United States of 
America was announced as next in order. 
Mr. WILLIS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
SETTLEMENT OF INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY, BELGIUM, LATVIA, AND 
RUMANIA 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the next four bills on the calendar, 
namely, Senate bills 1136, 1187, 1188, and 1139, may go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills will be passed over, 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 6559) for the construction of certain public 
buildings, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. WILLIS. Let that go over. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1824) for the relief of R. E. Swartz, W. J. Collier, 
and others, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That bill muy go over for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, ‘The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2526) to extend the time for the refunding of 
taxes erroneously collected from certain estates was announced 
us next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Witntams in the chair). 
This bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 2436) to reimburse Commander Walter II. Allen, 
civil engineer, United States Navy, for losses sustained while 
carrying out his duties was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let that go over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill will be passed over. 

JOSEPH F. BECKER 

The bil (H. R. 7348) for the relief of Joseph F. Becker 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator withhold his objection just 
a moment? 

Mr. KING. Very well. 

Mr. NORRIS. That bill, in the exact form in which it 
comes to us from the House, was passed at the last session 
by the Senate, but did not get through the House. It has 
been again reported unanimously by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, so that it has had the indorsement, at one time or an- 
other, in this exact form, of the House committee, the Senate 
committee, the House itself, and the Senate itself. I submit 
that the Senator should not object now. There is merit in it. 
There never has been a minority report on the bill in all the 
time it has been before Congress. 

Mr. KING. I regret to object, but, if I understand it, it 
involves a principle which I consider of very great importance, 
one to which the Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] 
and other Senators have given some attention, namely, giving 
to certain officers of the reserve, in both the Army and the 
Navy, the same compensation and retirement privileges as are 
accorded to those of the Regular Army. 

Mr. NORRIS. In this case it wus only by the barest techni- 
cality, as I remember it. only by really an accident, that this 
man was not entitled under the general law to what this bill 
gives. I think the report and the record will show, although 
I have not read them for a year or so, that that statement 
is accurate. 

INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, Which will be stated. 

The CHIEF Crerk. A bill (II. R. 6773) to authorize the set- 
tlement of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the 
United States of America. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR STATE AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President, I ask that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 9795, the 
appropriation bill for the Department of State and other 
departments. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 9795) making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, 
and for the Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 


The Chair 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 46, line 2, to strike out “$22,800” and insert 
510,000,“ so as to read: 


Inspection of prisons and prisoners: For the inspection of United 
States prisons and prisoners, including traveling expenses of the 
superintendent of prisons, assistant superintendents of prisons, and 
clerk to the superintendent of prisons when traveling on official busi- 
ness of any chnracter, to be expended under the direction of the 
Attorney General, $10,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


PROHIBITING ADMISSION TO THE UNITED STATES OF CERTAIN 
ADULTERATED GRAIN AND SEEDS 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington permit me to ask unanimous consent to call up Order 
of Business 213, the bill (S. 2465) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to regulate foreign commerce by prohibiting the admis- 
sion into the United States of certain adulterated grain and 
seeds unfit for seeding purposes,” approved August 24, 1912, 
as amended, and for other purposes? 

Let me say to the Senator from Washington that we were 
to proceed during the morning hour with the calendar, but 
the morning bour has all been consumed and very little con- 
sideration has been given fo the calendar. On request of the 
Senator from Washington, it is proposed that the Senate, at 
the conclusion of its business to-day, shall take a recess until 
12 o'clock Monday. That does away with the morning hour 
and consideration of the calendar on Monday. 

I have in my charge a very important bill that is on the cal- 
endar, the one to which I have just referred, awaiting action. 
It has been on the calendar for a month. It is of importance 
fo all the farmers of the country. Every farm organization 
in the country petitioned for the legislation, Every agricul- 
tural college in the Middle West and in the East has asked for 
the legislation. The Seeretary of Agriculture prepared the 
bill and sent it to my office to be introduced. The Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry reported it favorably. I do not 
think there was ever a more important bill before this body 
in the interest of pure seed than Senate bill 2465. I can not 
understand how anyone can object to it. The only objection 
to the bill comes from a few importers here in the East. In 
the Middle West—and we call Chicago the Middle West—all 
of the importers of seeds and dealers in seeds are asking for 
the enactment of the measure. 

We have heard a good deal of discussion about legislation 
for the farmers, and I know the Senator from Washington is 
vitally interested in legislation for them. In view of the fact 
that the morning hour has been taken up and the opportunity 
for consideration of bills on the calendur has been disposed of 
for Monday, it seems to me that the Senator ought to permit 
me to ask unanimous consent to take up the bill to which I 
haye referred. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, I did not know what 
was going to take place in the morning hour. I had sup- 
posed we would consider the bills on the calendar and procecd 
in that way. It was the desire of the Senator from Utah 
Mr. Smoor], having charge of the unfinished business, that 
we should take a recess at the couclusion of to-day’s business 
so that he could proceed with the unfinished business when the 
Senate meets on Monday. I would like to have the Senator 
get his bill before the Senate. I hope we will be able to pass 
the pending appropriation bill in an hour or two, and then I 
should be glad to ask that the Senate proceed with the calendar 
as long as it may desire. I do not see any reason why we 
should not spend a couple of hours on the calendar after the 
appropriation bill is disposed of. I do not believe it will take 
very long to dispose of the appropriation bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho 
seems to be confident that the people of the Bast are opposed 
to everything he favors, and that only the people of the Middle 
West and West are in favor of it. I would like to surprise 
him by saying that I hope the bill will come before the Senate 
for action yery promptly and that it will be enacted into law. 

Mr. GOODING. I hope the Senator will not put me in the 
light of saying all of the people of the East object. That 
was not my statement. I said there are a few importers in 
the East who are opposing the bill. The farmers of the Hast 
and all of the cooperative organizations are asking for it, and 
some of the importers are asking for it. 

I am going to withdrawn my unanimous-consent request and 
will accept the suggestion offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington who has the appropriation bill in charge, hoping that 
we will get through with the appropriation bill, when it seems 
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to me there should not be any objection to taking up the 
calendar. I am willing to take my chances on the calendar 
with the rest of the Senators. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will hurry the matter dlong 
as rapidly as I can and hope that we can spend a couple of 
Lours on the calendar this afternoon. 


THOMAS F, WOODLOCK 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am going to ask unani- 
mous consent in a few moments, and I would like to have the 
attention of Senators to the rule which I am going to read, 
beeuuse If unanimous consent is denied I am going to proceed 
to read from my place the matter which I have in mind or to 
ask unanimous consent to have it published in the Recorp. 
Then I will in that way test out what the rule means. 

Let me call attention to the rule of secrecy with regard to 
nominntions. It is found in Rule XXXVIII, section 2, on page 
42 of the Senate Manual, as follows: 


All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator when 
acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifications of 
the person nominated, also all yotes upon any nomination, shall be 
kept secret. 


That is the only vote that shall be kept secret. Publishing 
the votes on the question of whether or not we would consider 
the matter in open executive session is not prohibited under 
the rule. If anyone can find anywhere that it is prohibited, I 
would like to have it called to my attention. 

‘Therefore, I ask that the clerk read at the desk the vote 
taken in executive session on the motion on March 23 to pro- 
cced to the consideration of the nomination of Mr. Woodlock 
in open executive session. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
make that request at the present time. One Senator on his 
side of the Chumber and one on this side of the Chamber ob- 
jected to both requests when made at a previous time, and 
it is hardly fair to make the request in their absence. I do 
not want to Object, because I have no objection to making 
public all the votes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will get the original roll call and let 
the point of order be made. I request that the original vote 
may be placed in my possession. I have a right to have it in 
my possession. If anyone wants to make the point of order, 
we willl try out the question on the point of order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Just what is the proposal of 
the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. PITTMAN. ‘The clerk has sent for the original vote, so I 
can present the matter in due form. I want to say, as has been 
said before, that T am quoted in the press as taking a certain 
position in the Woodlock matter, and yet under the rule I am 
prohibited from either admitting or denying it. <A strange 
situation arises here. Oue of the Senators most strongly in 
favor of the confirmation of the nomination of Mr. Woodlock, 
which Senutor's name I am not at liberty to divulge under the 
rule, favored an open executive session. He is a Democrat. I 
can not quote what he said, but he certainly gave no reason why 
it should not be done. Now we find ourselves in the absurd 
position where the press has a very full report of the situation 
‘that does not show that anything was said derogatory to the 
character of the candidate or reflecting on his integrity or any- 
thing of that sort, and yet this body is so secretive that it will 
not even allow its Members’ constituents to know how they 
voted on the matter. J am not at liberty to tell my constituents 
how I yoted on the matter. Fortunately, under the rule, what is 
secret is stated exactly, and while I think the rule is an ab- 
surdity I insist that these matters which are not secret under 
the rule shall be made public. 

Mr. FHSS. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state the 
point of order. 

Mr. FESS. The matter concerns what took place in executive 
session, and any action to relieve that situation, which might 
involve any debate, will have to be taken in executive session 
and the decision made, therefore, in the body when not in open 
session. If it is a debatable question involving secrecy and is 
to be considered in open session, there is no way to limit the 
debate. Therefore I make the point of order that the motion 
which the Senator from Nevada is offering even by way of a 
unanimous-consent request must be made in executive session 
behind closed doors. 

Mr, PITTMAN. I compliment the Senator upon his astute- 
ness in conceiving the motion I was going to make when I 
have never had in mind the intention of making it. To what 
does he nddress the point of order? 


Mr. FESS. The Senator has submitted a unanimous-con- 


sent request? 4 
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Mr. PITTMAN. Oh, no; the Senator is mistaken; I have 
not done so. I stated when I rose that it was my intention to 
do so, but when the Senator from Kunsas suggested that some 


Senators were absent, I changed my policy. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not under- 
stand that there is anything before the Chair for decision. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I haye done nothing except to try to advise 
the Senate in advance of what I am about to do. 

Mr. FESS. I misunderstood the Senator; I thought the 
request had been submitted. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I know the Senator did think so. What I 
want to get before the Senate is the question so there may be 
preparation for what I am going to do, so as not to take any 
snap judgment. I call attention again to what is declared in 
the rule to be secret: 


All information communicated— 


That is secret 


or remarks made by a Senstor when acting upon nominations con- 
cerning the character or qualifications of the person nominated— 


That is secret— 
Also all votes upon any nomination— 


That is secret. The vote, however, as to whether or not we 
should consider the nomination in secret session or open ex- 
ecutive session is not prohibited. That is not secret. I can 
go out and say how I voted on that question If I want to, 
can I not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not under the rule. The Senator could 
not do so under the rule, because he would be liable to expul- 
sion from the Senate If he did so. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Let us see about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rule reads: 


Any Senator or officer of the Senate who shall disclose the gecret 
or confidential business or proceedings of the Senate shall be Hable, 
if a Senator, to suffer expulsion from the body. 


Mr. PITTMAN. “ Secret or confidential.” 

Mr. SMOOT. They are all secret while the proceedings are 
in executive session. All matters there are secret. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Just a moment. “Secret or confidential 
business or proceedings.” What is the definition of “secret or 
confidential” proceedings with regard to nominations? 

Mr. SMOOT. It says here secret votes. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Where is that found? 

Mr. SMOOT. It provides: 


All confidential communications made by the President of the United 
States to the Senate shall be by the Senators and the officers of the 
Senate kept secret; and all treaties which may be lald before the 
Senate, and all remarks, votes, and proceedings thereon shall also be 
kept secret. 


Mr. PITTMAN. That is, in dealing with treaties. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 4 

Mr. PITTMAN. Turn to nominations now. That language 
the Senator has read is under the rule dealing with treaties. 
Turn now to what is secret under the matter of nominations. 
Rule XXXVIII is the rule dealing with nominations, Turn to 
Rule XXXVIII. 5 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph 2 of the rule provides: 


All Information communicated or remarks made by a Senator when 
acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifications of 
the person nominated, also all votes upon any nomination, shall be 
kept secret. 


Mr. PITTMAN. That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the rule as to nominations. 

Mr. PITTMAN. There is, of course, a distinction with re- 
gard to treaties and nominations. We have argued that out 
time and again. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the proceedings in reference to both 
treaties and nominations are to be kept secret. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is on nominations that all votes are to 
be kept secret. There is no doubt that I have not the right to 
say anything about a vote upon any nomination. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator as to that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But here is another vote with regard to 
procedure, which is a different matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. That vote was on a nomination. 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; it was not. We were not voting on a 
nomination at that time, I am ready to leave this to te 
Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was to consider the nomination of Mr. 
Woodlock that the Senate went into executive session, and the 
vote was taken upon whether or not his nomination should be 
confirmed. 
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Mr. TLBETCHER. We have been talking about whether or 
not the proceedings should be behind closed doors. 

Mr. PITTII KN. I am speaking as to whether or not the 
proceeding should be in executive session. The vote on that 
‘question was not a vote on the nomination. We had not 
‘reached that point. 

' Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nevada 
yield to me? 

; Mr. PITTMAN. 
Mr. FESS. The motion to go into open executive session 
In practice would be made in the legislative session. If that 
motion were rejected and then after going into executive ses- 
sion we were to undertake to make the proceedings open 
rather than secret the motion, of course, would be made in 
executive session. Why, therefore, does not the secrecy pro- 
vision cover the vote taken in closed executive session? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Because the rule says it does not; that is 
the only reason. That is not covered by the limitation on 
‘secrecy. Of course, when the Senate desires to do executive 
business, it has got to go into executive session; but, mind you, 
when we are dealing with nominations we look to the rule 
governing secrecy, and here it is: 

All information communicated— 

That is secret 
or remarks made by a Senator 


That is secret 
Mr. SMOOT. When acting upon nominations, 
Mr. PITTMAN. Wait a moment. 


Also all votes 
What votes? Not all votes taken in executive session, but 
Also all votes upon any nomination shall be kept secret. 


I am not proposing to read any vote on any nomination. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is as to nominations; and the other 

part of the rule which I read provides that communications 
‘made by the President shall be kept secret as well as all 
‘treaties which are luid before the Senate. 
r. PIPTMAN. Yes; but the Senator is referring to the 
rule dealing with treaties, while this is under the rule which 
is entitled “Proceedings on nominations.” Under the rule 
‘dealing with treaties it is stated that treaties shall be con- 
sidered in executive session unless the Senate otherwise de- 
cides. In dealing with treaties it has been held that it takes 
a two-thirds vote. Does the Senator not see the difference in 
the two rules? There has been a distinction drawn with regard 
to treaties and nominations. So I contend that the vote on the 
nomination itself is the only thing that must be kept secret 
with regard to nominations, because if the title dealing with 
nominations—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The rule states that all executive business 
must be kept secret. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what the rule provides. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HARRELD. Does not the Senator think that the ex- 
pression “also all yotes upon any nomination shall be kept 
secret” applies to collateral votes as well as the direct vote 
ou the question of whether or not a nomination shall be con- 
firmed? 

In connection with that, I wish to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the plural word “votes” is used, while 
the question submitted usually is, “ Shall the Senate advise and 
consent to this nomination?" The very fact that the word is 
plural seems to me to indicate that the intention was to make 
secret the votes taken on all questions, not only the direct vote 
on the question of whether or not the nomination should be 
confirmed, but also upon all collateral votes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The only difference between the proposi- 
tions is that in dealing with treaties where the intention was 
to keep everytliing secret the framers of the rule so provided, 
but in dealing with nominations they drew a different clause 
and provided: 


All Information communicated or remarks made by a Senator when 
acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifications 
of the person nominated, also all votes upon any nomination, shall 
be kept secret. 


I yield. 


There might be a motion for reconsideration of a vote. 
Mr. HARRELD. Would not that be kept secret? 
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Mr. PITTMAN. Not only that; Tut 96 Senators may be 
present, and “all votes“ means the vote even of the Senator 
himself who desires to expose the vote. 

Mr. HARRELD, Take the instance the Senator from Ne- 
vada himself gave a moment ago of a motion to reconsider 
under the language that is used in the rule, would not a vote on 
such a motion necessarily be secret? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think not. I think the whole intention 
of the rule was to protect each Senator from being exposed 
as to how lie voted, either for or against a candidate, 

Mr. HARRELD. Then, there are collateral matters aris- 
ing, such as a motlon to recommit or the motion on which 
the vote was taken and about which the Senator is talking, 
which would of itself expose how Senators voted. Is it not 
just as reasonable to suppose that the framers of the rule 
intended to preserve secrecy as to such vote as that secrecy 
Should be preserved on the vote on the question of whether or 
not the confirmation should be made? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does the Senator conceive that a Senator 
might not vote against open executive session and yet ut tha 
same time vote for the appointee? Tliere is no relation be- 
tween them. 

Mr. HARRELD. I assume the Senator wants to print the 
vote in the Recoxp to show how Senators voted. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I want to read it into the Recorp, because 
I have a riglit to read it into the Recorp. I want Senators 
to know how I voted on this proposition. The public already 
knows, through the newspapers, 

8 HARRELD. My contention is that the rule covers all 
votes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. PITTMAN, I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to advert to the contention made by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor] that the general language 
in relation to executive sessions controls. That can not pos- 
sibly be the case, because, if that were true, then the language 
which is found in subdivision 2 of Rule XXXVIII would be 
entirely unnecessary ; it would be supererogatory. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call the Senator's attention to the latter 
part of the paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH. Let us take the first sentence, which reads: 


All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator when 
acting upon nominati.ns concerning the character or qualifications 
of the person nominated, also all votes upon any nomination, shall bo 
kept secret. 


If the contention is correct that all proceedings in executive 
session are secret, then it would not be necessary to put that 
provision in there at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. But there is a qualification in the same para- 
graph, where it is provided: 

The fact that a nomination has been made, or that it has bees 
confirmed or rejected, shall not be regarded as a secret. 


In other words, everything else covered by the rule shall ba 
regarded as secret. 

Mr. WALSH. That does not follow by any means. 

Mr. SMOOT. It certainly follows, because if it was not con- 
sidered secret then a special provision would have been made 
in this paragraph to that effect; whereas it now provides that 
everything shall be secret in connection with nominations with 
the exeeption that - 


the fact that a nomination has been made, or that it has been con- 
firmed or rejected, will not be regarded as a seeret. 


Everything else in connection with a nomination is regarded 
as secret. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me assert again, if that Is correct, then 
the first paragraph is entirely unnecessary. If it follows 
from the last paragraph that only those things can be made 
public, then it is unnecessary to have the first sentence. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it 18. 

Mr. WALSH. I am speaking about the argument the Sena- 
tor makes, The Senator makes the contention that, because 
of the language, “'The fact that a nomination has been made 
or that it has been confirmed or rejected will not be regarded 
as secret,” such facts are the only things that can be made 
public. If that is the true construction of that sentence, 
then the first sentence of the paragraph is entirely un- 
necessary. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. The first sentence reads: 


All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator when 
acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifications of 
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the person nominated, also all votes upon any nominations shall be 
kept secret, 


That is the rule, and the only things in connection with 
nominations that shall not be kept secret are those set forth 
in the last paragraph, which reads: 


The fact that a nomination has been made or that it has been con- 
firmed or rejected shall not be regarded as a secret. 


In other words, a Senator could say outside, and his state- 
ment could be published to the world, that a nomination 
was rejected or confirmed, and that would be no violation of 
the rule, but to announce the vote by which the nomination 
was confirmed or rejected is positively forbidden under the 
rule. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr, President, I can get at it very easily. 
So that we can have the question settled—and I want it 
settled by the Senate—I move that the vote taken in executive 
session during the consideration of the nomination of Thomas 
F. Woodlock for Interstate Commerce Commissioner on the 
question as to whether or not the nomination shall be con- 
sidered in open session be printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that the motion of the Senator from Nevada is à violation of 
the rule; that the question is a matter that should be settled 
in executive session; and the motion to print in the RECORD 
what occurred in executive session is not permissible under 
the rules of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
please state his motion again? 
desires? 

Mr. PITTMAN, I will change the motion and move that I 
may be allowed to read the vote taken in executive session 
during the consideration of the nomination of Mr. Woodlock 
for Interstate Commerce Commissioner on the question of 
whether or not the nomination should be considered in secret 
executive session or open executive session. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that the motion made by the Senator from Nevada relates to 
a matter that occurred in executive session, and under the 
rules can not be disposed of in open session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
question to be a motion on the part of the Senator from 
Nevada to read from the desk or to be allowed to read himself 
the vote taken in executive session several days prior to this 
day, probably on the 23d of March, upon the question which 
arose In executive session us to whether or not the discussion 
should be in open executive session or in regular closed execu- 
tive session. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I should like to make the 
motion a little more detinite for the Record. I have the infor- 
mation before me now; I did not have it at the time I first 
made the motion. I will make it more definite and move 
that the motion made on March 23 in executive session that 
the Senate proceed with the consideration of the nomination 
of Mr. Thomas F. Woodlock for Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner in open executive session be rend from the desk. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Nevada yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Nevada a question. If the Chair should rule against his mo- 
tion and declare it to be out of order, and the Senate by a 
vote should uphold the decision of the Chair, then the Senator 
from Nevada would be subject, would he not, to expulsion by 
this body for reyealing what occurred in a secret session? 
He has said that a motion was made in secret session for a 
certain purpose. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator may not be willing to take 
that chance, but I am. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I renew the point of order that 
the motion of the Senator from Nevada relates to a matter that 
occurred in executive session, and is a question that should be 
disposed of in executive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WititaMs in the chair). 
On this motion of the Senator from Nevada, the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Curtis] makes the point of order that the vote 
which has been referred to was taken in executive session 
and, therefore, can not be considered in open legislative session. 

On that point of order the Chair rules, first, that the point 
is covered by Rule XXXVI, found on pages 37, 38, and 39 of 
the rules relating-generally to executive sessions, and specifi- 
cally by paragraph 2 of Rule XXXVIII. Whether it were 
covered by paragraph 2 of Rule XXXVIII or not, it seems very 
clear to the Chuir that the point is covered by paragraph 4 


Will the Senator from Nevada 
What is the specific thing he 
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of Rule XXXVI, found at the top of page 39, which reads as 
follows: 


Any Senator or officer of the Senate who shall disclose the secret 
or confidential business or Proceedings of the Senate shall be Hable, it 
a Senator, to suffer expulsion from the body; and if an officer, to 
dismissal from the service of the Senate and to punishment for 
contempt. 


The punishment for contempt relating to the fact that under 
paragraph 2 of Rule XXXVI the officers of the Senate are 
sworn to secrecy in executive sessions. 

The matter which is referred to by the pending motion is one 
which happened in executive session, and therefore, under the 
general provisions of Rule XXXVI, is covered and controlled 
by the rule relating to executive business. 

The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. PITTMAN. From that decision the Senator from Ne- 
yada respectfully appeals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. From the sustaining of the 
point of order the Senator from Nevada appeals. The question 
is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of 
the Senate? 

Mr. FESS. I move that the appeal be laid on the table. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
move to lay the appeal on the table. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator wishes to debate it, I will with- 
draw the motion for the present. 

Mr. BORAH. No; it is not because I wish to debate it, but 
I object to the form of cloture which is being introduced into 
the Senate by moving to lay these matters on the table. It 
seems to ine it is becoming entirely too frequent. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I withdraw the motion, because 
that would stop debate. 

Mr. BORAH. . As I understand, the sole question before the 
Senate is whether or not the ruling of the Chair is a correct 
ruling. It has to do with the question of whether or not we 
desire to have the vote in regard to open session published. 
J think the Chair is correct in his ruling, and I shall vote that 
way; but it seems to me to be extraordinary that upon a matter 
of such moment as placing a member upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission we should not be willing to have the public 
know the record. 

I can not understand upon what theory the public are not 
entitled to Know the actions of their representatives here upon 
a matter of the supremest moment to them. While the manner 
in which the question is presented compels one to yote to sus- 
tain the point of order, it ought to be permitted by unanimous 
consent that the votes, both with reference to open executive 
session and with reference to the confirmation, should be made 
public. No work that we do here is of more concern to the 
people of this country than these votes upon confirmations, and 
especially votes upon confirmations for the kind of an oflice 
which we filled yesterday. That commission is one of the most 
important in the whole Government. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Idaho whether he considers the vote referred to within the 
prohibition; that is, that it must be kept secret? 

Mr. BORAH, The Senator is speaking now as to whether 
the vote for an open executive session is secret? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. That $, whether it comes within the rule of 
seerecy as provided for by the rules? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. I had always suppose that it did. That is to 
say, when a motion is made for an open executive session on 
a particular nomination I had always supposed that it is a part 
of the proceedings for the confirmation or noncontirmution of 
that officer. It is a part of the proceedings, and therefore 
comes within the rule which makes those proceedings secret. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Of course, if I took the view that the vote 
I have referred to was secret under the rule+that is, that it 
was included in the expression “all votes upon any nomina- 
tion,” I would not have made the motion. If it is not included 
in the actual vote on the nomination, then it seems to me that 
it is a public record after the transaction is completed. After 
the nomination is either accepted or rejected, thut fact goes to 
the public, and I think everything should go to the public 
except that which the rule says must be kept secret, 

The whole question, of course, is whether or not votes as to 
procedure are included in the votes upon the nomination, If 
they are, then the Chair is right. If they are not, then it 
should go to the public, with the result of the action of the 
Senate on the confirmation. 

Mr. BORAH. I think there may be some question about 
that; but I have always supposed that where a motion was 
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made with reference to a particular nomination, and a vote 
was had on that nomination, it was covered by the secret 
clause of the rule. But while the vote with reference to open 
session is an important one, if we secure the publication of 
that vote it is really of minor importance as compared with 
the question of whether we are going to adopt permanently 
the rule that there shall be no publication or publicity of votes 
with reference to confirmations or nonconfirmations. 

That is the matter in which F am most interested. I should 
like to go. back into executive session and see if we can not 
reach a conclusion regarding it. I doubt very much if Sena- 
tors want to make it a permanent rule to exclude the public 
from knowledge of the votes upon these important matters. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Does it require unanimous consent to set aside 
the rule of the Senate? 

Mr, BORAH. No; I think not. 
by a two-thirds vote upon notice. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I yield. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Does not the Senator think that the proper 
ruling would have been that the motion was in order, but that 
probably it took a two-thirds vote to suspend the rule?“ 

Mr. NORRIS. The motion that the Senator is seeking to 
put in the Ruconp was actually voted on, and it was decided 
that it took a two-thirds yote. We decided that some time ago, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, of course the whole question 
of the construction of these rules came up quite a while ago on 
another nomination. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Then it was contended that the general rule 
with regard to executive sessions governed, Later on, 
however, it was held that as the rule with regard to treaties 
permitted a majority to consider treaties in open session, and 
did not expressly provide that a majority might consider nomi- 
nations in open session, it would take a two-thirds vote to set 
aside the rules. We went into all of that. The only question 
I am trying to get interpreted before the Senate is this; and in 
doing so I admit to the Senate that I know that the publication 
of this vote does not amount to much, because a Senator might 
vote against going into open session without any regard to how 
he was going to vote on the nomination itself. The publication 
of these matters does good, however, and I have seen nothing 
in all of this consideration of the nomination of Mr. Woodlock 
that could not have been made public without injury to Mr. 
Woodlock or anybody else. It seems to me an absurdity to 
surround it with mystery, and to Incur the possibility of mis- 
representation by the press through misinformation, by refus- 
ing to make the yotes public. I simply thought we would start 
in and get at least part of them made public. 

Mr. BORAH. Whether the Senator succeeds or fails with 
respect to this particular motion, I hope he will move for an 
executive session and let us settle this matter. I am not only 
interested in this particular yote but I am informed that upon 
this side of the Chamber hereafter there is going to be more 
secrecy with reference to these matters in executive session. 
With that, Mr. President, I am deeply concerned. The secrecy 
has been altogether too great already; but if all the proceed- 
ings in executive session are to be kept absolutely secret, and 
we are to be at the mercy of what seeps out through the key- 
hole, we ere in an utterly defenseless position, and the public 
muy be wholly misinformed. It is infinitely better that we 
publish it to the world at once, let the facts be as they are, 
and let all who are interested—the public—be correctly and 
fully informed. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I can not see what relation this 
vote on the question of going into open executive session has to 
the vote on the confirmation of an appointee. I almost inya- 
riubly vote agninst open executive sessions, because I believe in 
the soundness of the rule that provides for secret executive 
sessions. The fact that I voted that way does not influence my 
vote on the confirmation or rejection of any nominee, 

So far as I am concerned, I want the vote on the Woodlock 
nomination made public. I think my vote was made public 
before it was cast. I have no objection to that, but I do not 
see what relation this bullot has to that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator that 
it has not any relation whatever, and that is exactly the reason 
why I say it was not included in the rule. It has no relation 
to the nomination, and the only restriction of the rule was as to 
the vote on the nomination. But what I am trying to bring 
about is this: There is a constant extension of this secrecy 
more and more, and I want to stop it as much as I can. 


The rule can be suspended 
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I am opposed to secret sessions except in those particular 
cases where some nomince may be slandered, injured in his 
character, or something of that kind. If the committee which 
examined this case should have said to the Senate, when they 
got into executive session, ‘There are matters in connection 
with this nomination which may be true or which may not be 
true, which are of a slanderous character,” I would not have 
voted to consider that case in open executive session, I would 
have voted to stay in executive session, of course, while it was 
being considered. But, on the other hand, where everyone 
admits that the question that is to be considered involves 
nothing that is injurious to anybody, that it simply involves an 
attitude of mind and a difference as to policy and political 
affiliation, why should that be kept secret? Why should the 
cords be tightened and tightened and tightened? And even 
when a Senator gets up here ond asks that he be allowed to 
state his own vote why should somebody rise and object to his 
stating his own yote? 

That kind of arbitrariness and that kind of secrecy is going 
very far in this country, and I merely brought this matter up 
for the purpose of calling it to the attention of the Senate, as it 
is being called to the attention of the Senate now, and finding 
out whether there is any limit to this rule of secrecy. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think this vote is an im- 
portant one, but it does not necessarily have anything to do 
with the vote om the nomination, of course. It only shows the 
attitude of Senators in a general way on the question of holding 
open executive sessions; that is all. I am not questioning any 
Senator's motives who believes in closed executive sessions. I 
think the general rule ought to be the other way and that the 
sessions ought to be open, unless there is a vote that they bo 
closed. I would like to reverse the rule. But much can be 
said on each side, I concede. Nevertheless, there always comes 
first the question wliether we are going to have an open 
executive session or a closed executive session, before we get 
to the question which causes us to go into executive session. 
This is a preliminary vote. On the question of the importance 
of open and closed executive sessions this motion is important, 
and no further. 

I wish the Senate would pause and consider for a moment 
where we are and whither we are drifting. It has been stated 
by two Senators already—and they have both stated the 
truth—that the sentiment. now is that we are going to tighten 
down on executive sessions and make them more sccret. I am 
speaking only from recollection, but I do not recall a single 
instance, since I have served in this body, where, a request 
being made for the publication of the final yote upon a nomina- 
tion in executive session, it was denied. It is universally 
conceded that while the proceedings are secret, what Senators 
say or read is secret, the final vote should be made public. 
Go through the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, look at the RECORD ov 
the bitterest of contests that have taken place in the Senate, 
and you will find, I think almost without exception, that the 
final yote on confirmation was published if request was made. 
Of course sometimes the request was not made, but I never 
knew it to be made and to be denied. 

Now, we are already informed, we are already warned, 
that secret sessions are to be more secret, and I want to warn 
the Senate now that in my humble judgment, if that is car- 
ried on to its ultimate conclusion, the people of the country 
will not stand for any closed executive sessions. It is pro- 
posed now that we shroud in mystery and secrecy some of the 
most important official actions of this body. 

Take a case where we are voting on the nomination of a 
man for membership on the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
There is not a man, woman, or a child in this country not in- 
terested in it. That commission sits in Judgment upon freight 
rates and passenger rates for the entire country. There is not 
a village, a city, or a hamlet, that can not be ruined by unjust 
or discriminatory rates, nnd the only body that stands between 
the communities and such discrimination and such ruination 
and rebates of all kinds is the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Their official action affects everything that everybody 
eats or wears or drinks or uses or looks at. There is nothing 
in commerce, in business, in society, in church, or in the home, 
that is not partially affected by a freight charge, and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has jurisdiction over it. To a 
great extent it is supreme, and to a great extent its judgment 
is final. We are called upon, under the law and the Constitu- 
tion, to vote “yes” or “no” every time a man is nominated to 
fill a position on that body. It is an official action. The duty 
to vote comes to us as a part of our sworn duty, and we are 
prohibited, not under the law, not under the Constitution, but 
under this rule of the Senate, which is now going to be en- 
forced to the bitter end, from telling our own constituency how 
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we acted officially when we were in the Senate, and we would 
tell them at the peril of losing our seats in this body. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I want to make an inquiry of the Senator as 
to his opinion on the specific question that is before the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Wait until I get through with the general 
discussion, and I will come to that. 

Mr. WILLIS. Very well. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know I am not talking, technically, on the 
immediate thing before the Senate, but on something which I 
deem of vastly more importance that is somewhat connected 
with it. 

Why this secrecy? Why are we now going to turn over a 
new leaf? Why is the word quietly circulated here that here- 
after there never will be any votes published? It is becanse 
the machinery of polities, it is because those who on the out- 
side control the polities on the inside, are getting more brazen 
every day, when they are now coming out in the open and 
saying, We will make you do your business, and do it in 
secret. We will prohibit you from going to your own people 
und telling them how you are acting officially on one of the 
most, if not the most, important thing that has come before 
the Senate during this session of Congress.’ That is what it 
means. That is where we are traveling. That is what this 
action amounts to. That is what we are bringing on (o our 
heads here as Members of this body, It will make us ridiculous 
before a patriotic, intelligent people. 

There may be some reason why we should debate a nomina- 
tion in secret behind closed doors. I find no fault with the 
Senator who advocates that. There may be some reason why 
the papers, the evidence, and everything connected with the 
case shouid be kept secret. I do not now complain of that. 
But I see no reason, and I defy any man to give a reason, why 
a vote of a Member of this body should not be published to the 
world. 

Mr. WHBELER. Mr. President, there is no reason why the 
debates in this case should not have been made public, because 
of the fact that the hearings before the committee were all 
made public. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Montana reminds me of an 
Important thing I would have forgotten, and I thank him for 
calling my attention to it. 

There were extended hearings in this case. They were taken 
in the open, before the Committee on Interstate Commerce, a 
stenographic reporter was there and took them down, they 
have been printed, and everybody who desires can read every 
word of them. There is no secret about it. Now, we get into 
the Senate, and it is established, it is nailed down by this rule, 
that no man shall know how any Senator voted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. To illustrate the remarkable situation 
in which we are placed, I had an inquiry from a constituent 
last night as to how I yoted on this particular nomination, 
and I could not disclose the information to him. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator for calling my attention 


to that. Let us take the case of the Senator from Teunessee. 
He would not hesitate to tell how he voted. He would be glad 
to tell. 


Mr. McKELLAR, Indeed I would. 
not the opportunity to tell. 

Mr. NORRIS. A coustituent in his own State asked him 
how he voted. and he replied, “ I can not tell you.” What does 
that constituent conclude? He concludes that the Senator is 
ashamed of it and that he is afraid to tell. That is the attitude 
it puts the Senator in, and that is the result of the action of 
the Senate under this secret rule. It puts us all in that atti- 
tude. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to say that it certainly puts me 
in a very embarrassing position. I would have liked to tele- 
graph my constituents, but I could not do it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The thing I object to is that there is no 
secrecy in executive sessions, We can read in the papers who 
was the champion of this or who opposed it, und everything is 
known except exactly what was done. The vote itself is kept 
secret, but everything else is published. As long as that is 
to be the rule, I de not see why the vote should not be pub- 
lished. 


I regret that I have 
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Mr. NORRIS. Even if we kept everything else secret, we 
should publish the vote. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I agree with the Senator about that. 

Mr. NORRIS, It ought to be published. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, Is it not a fact that about the only thing 
which has been secret in this whole transaction is the vote that 
was taken upou the confirmation, which is one of the most 
important things that ought to be made public? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I agree that that is the all-important 
thing. 

Mr. SHIPSTERAD, 
the vote was. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think they have a right to know. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
braska yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think the Senator will find that the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee, in reporting out the nomina- 
tions, reported out the name of everyone who voted favorably 
on the nomination and the names of all who voted unfavor- 
ably. There was no secrecy about that whatsoever. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is another thing to be considered. 

Mr. COUAENS. We on the committee are all exposed to 
that, but no other Senutor is. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to thank the Senator from Michigan 
for calling my attention to that. Not only were the hearings 
before the committee open, but the vote of the members of 
that committee was in the open, and it was an adverse vote. 
I can say that, because that is public, is it not? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes; not only that, but the Senator can 
tell to the public the name of every one of us who voted 
against Mr. Woodlock’s confirmation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. 

Mr. COUZENS. And the names of those who voted for his 
confirmation, 

Mr. CARAWAY. But the trade by which he was finally 
confirmed was secret, 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that was secret, Tet me call atten- 
tion to the difference. In the committee, where everything 
was in the open sunlight of publicity, the man was defeated. 
That is public; I have right to tell that. The vote was un- 
favorable. In the confines of this Chamber, where the vote 
is secret, be comes out at the other end of the hole a victor. 
You can put those two things together and draw your own 
conclusions about the secrecy that is pervading the Senate 
und that is controlling these votes. Maybe it does not mean 
anything, but to me it means a good deal. I believe the vote 
would have been different if it had been publie. 

When we are supposed to sit and transact important public 
business before the eyes of the country under the law and the 
Constitution of the United States, why should we sneak behind 
closed doors in the most important yote that we have cast 
during this session of Congress? Are we ashamed? Are we 
ashamed to let the people know how we voted? Are we cow- 
ards? Are we afraid to let them know? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not believe we are. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the 
braska yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield, 

Mr. COPELAND. Did I understand the Senator to say that 
the vote would have been different if it had been made public? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so. 

Mr. COPELAND. Docs that mean that the Senator 
Nebraska would have voted in some other way? 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not dare tell the Senator, because he 
might get the information as to how 1 did vote. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to say that he is the only Senator 
who has to speak about one vote. He knows nothing about any 
other vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. And I do not say anything about any other 
vote. 

Mr. MeKELLAIR. 
vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. I can not say anything about my own vote. 
I can not tell that mine would have been different. I say that 
I believe the vote would have been different. That is just my 
belief. 1 do not know anything about it, and I am not offering 
any evidence on it, 

Mr. COPELAND. Is that quite fair? 

Mr. NORRIS, I think it is fair. 


The people have a right to know what 


Senator from Ne- 


Senator from Ne- 
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Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yicld? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Unless the Senator wants to speak fur- 
ther—is the Senator nearly through? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will not interrupt him; but I simply want 
to suggest that when he is through I want to be recognized for 
the purpose of withdrawing the appeal from the ruling of the 
Chair and moving that we go into executive session, so that 
we may, in executive session, take up the more important propo- 
sition of haying the motion made as to whether or not we will 
make public the vote upon the nomination itself. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator can make that motion without 
waiting for the disposition of the other matter, because a 
motion to proceed to the consideration of executive business is 
a privileged motion. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I move that fhe Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I hope the Senator will withhold the motion 
just a moment. F 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Nevada does not have the 
floor. I have the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. But the Senator made the motion. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I thought the Senator from 
yielded for that purpose. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; not for that purpose, 

Mr. PITTMAN. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am willing to do so if there seems to be a 
feeling that we should proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. Does the Senator from Kansas want to have the 
Senate go into executive session? 

Mr. CURTIS. I have stated my position frankly. I have no 
objection to publishing all these matters, including the yote to 
confirm and all the other votes, but there was a Senator on 
this side of the Chamber, as well as one on the other side 
of the Chamber, who asked me to protect them in their 
attitude when objection was made previously to making the 
vote public. They are not here, and I do not know whether 
they are in the city this afternoon. I do not believe it would 
be fair to those two Senators to take up the matter in their 
absence. I hope the Senator will wait until those Senators 
are here. 

Mr. BORAH. 
[ Laughter.) 

Mr. CURTIS. I have telephoned to the office of one of them 
and can not get any answer, so I suppose he is out of the city. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let me proceed, because I am 
about through. I think I would have been through if I had 
not been interrupted the last time. It seems to me that it is 
fair, too, that every Senator should take this matter home to 
himself. It is not only his people and his constituents who 
have a right to know, but as a matter of an ordinary square 
deal the Senator ought to have the protection of his own record. 
Have my enemies the right to put me in a false attitude simply 
because I am honest? Have the enemies of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKetiar] tlie right to brand him with all 
kinds of epithets because he insists on observing his oath and 
being honest? That is what this kind of action means. It 
puts every Senator in a false attitude, We can not go home 
and tell our people how we voted. When asked about it, if 
we say, “I will not tell,“ immediately they draw the conclu- 
sion that we have some selfish reason behind it, and it is 
reasonable that they should think so. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. That will happen with everybody. It is only 
for the protection of the Senators. That is not the broadest 
viewpoint to take, I concede, and yet I think it fair and that 
everyone has a right to that protection. The broadest view and 
the real reason why this should be done in public is because 
the people have the right to know what we did on important 
official matters, 

I beg the Senator's pardon. 
ginia, 

Mr. GLASS. I want to ask the Senator from Nebraska if 
he does not think he has been rather unjust to his colleagues in 
suggesting that some of his colleagues are not honest? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; 1 have not. 

Mr. GLASS. It seems so to me, when the Senator makes 
the positive declaration that the vote, if taken in open session, 
would have been different from that which was taken in secret 
executive session. It seems to me he broadly impugns the 
motives of some Senators. I do not know exactly how many 
Senators he refers to. 


LXVII——406 


Nebraska 


One of them at least is here at this time. 


I yield to the Senator from Vir- 
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Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not know; and, of course, every- 
thing I said shows on its face that I do not pretend to know. 
I said I believed it would have been different. I did not say 
it would have been different. 

Mr. GLASS. That is a broad accusation. 

Mr. NORRIS. If that means my condemnation, I stand con- 
demned. I have said it. I have no man in mind and no idea 
of casting any reflection upon any Member of the body. I hope 
sincerely no one will take it that way. 

Mr. GLASS. My objection is that it is a reflection upon 
every Member of the body. 

Mr. NORRIS. AIL right. 
interrupted 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me finish my statement and I will yield 
the floor. Suppose we were passing a tariff bill, suppose we 
were passing a revenue bill, and suppose that all those yotes 
had been taken in secret, is there any Senator who would have 
stood for such a thing? Is there any Senator's constituents 
who would stand for that kind of action? Would the country 
stand for it? Yet there was not a single vote taken there that 
in my judgment was as important as this one just taken. - 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, for the purpose, ñs stated 
before, of getting a vote in executive session on the main ques- 
tion, this matter being purely collateral and of very little im- 
portance by comparison with the other, and for the purpose of 
having a discussion of the vote in executive session as to the 
question of making public the vote upon the confirmation of 
the nomination of Mr. Woodlock, I withdraw my other motion, 
I withdraw my appeal, and allow the ruling to stand, and move 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr, President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ruling of the Chair stands 
upon the point of order. The absence of a quorum having been 
suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


I was about to say when I was 


Ashurst Edwards Keyes Sackett 
Bingham Fernald King Sheppard 
Blease Ferris McKellar Shipstead 
Borah Fess McMaster Simmons 
Bratton George McNar: Smoot 
Brookhart Gillett May fleld Stephens 
Broussard Glass Means Swanson 
Butler Gof Metcalf Trammell 
Cameron Gooding Moses Tyson 
Capper Hale Norris Wadsworth 
Caraway Harreld Nye Walsh 
Copeland Harris Oddie Warren 
Couzens Heflin Overman Watson 
Curtis Howell Phipps Wheeler 
Dale Johnson ine Williams 
Dencen Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Willis 
Dill Jones, Wash, Ransdell 

Edge Kendrick Reed, Pa, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wirus in the chair). 
Seventy Senators having answered to their names, there is a 
quorum present. The question is on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of execntive business. 

Mr. PITTMAN, On that I ask the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
eeeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ASHURST (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] on the 
main question, and this matter is so closely related that I feel 
I ought to resolve the doubt against myself and withhold my 
yote, If at liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferris]. I transfer that 
pair to the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] and vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. GILLETT (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] 
to the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr, Ernst] and vote 
“nay.” 3 : 

Mr. PINE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. Not 
knowing how he would vote if present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (when his name was called). I 
have a pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. I 
transfer that pair to my colleague the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Perrer] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRATTON (after haying voted in the afirmative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
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Rosrnson]. Not knowing how he would vote if present, I 
withdraw my vote. ] 

Mr. GLASS (after having voteđ in the negative). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. MCLEAN], 
who is unavoidably absent from the Chamber. Being adyised 
that if present he weuld vote as I have voted, I will let my 
vote stand. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKinney] with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr, Roprnson] ; and 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER] with the Senator 
frem South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Rhode Island {Mr. Gerry], the Senator from Alabama 
Mr. Underwoop], and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] 
are necessarily absent from the Chamber on account of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 34, as follows: 

YRAS—30 


I desire to announce the follow- 


Blease flooding McMaster Simmons 
Borah Harris McNar Stephens 
Brookhart Howel Mayfield ‘Trammell 
Broussard Johnson Norris Dyson 
Copeland Kendrick ssf fe Walsh 
Dale King Pittman Wheeler 
Dill La Follette Sheppard 
George McKellar Shipstead 
NAYS—34 

Bingham Fernald Keyes Sackett 
Batler Fesa Menns Smoot 
Cameron Ginett Metcalf Swanson 
Capper Glass Moses Wadsworth 
Couzens ioff Oddie Warren 
Curtis Hale Overman Watson 
Deneen Harreld Phipps Wilis 
Edge Jones, N. Mex. Ransden 
Edwards Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa. 

NOT VOTING—32 
Ashurst Ferris McKinle Robinson, Ind. 
Bayard Fletcher MeLean Z Schall my tne. 
Jsratton Frazier Neely Shortridge 
Bruce Gerry Norbeck Smith 
Caraway Greene Pepper Stanfield 
Cummins Harrison Pine Underwood 
dn Pont Hettin Reed, Mo. Weller 
Ernst Lenroot Robinson, Ark. Williams 


So the Senate refused to proceed to the consideration of 

executive business. - 
APPROPINATIONS FOR STATE AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (II. R. 9795) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, 
and for the Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I hope we may 
now proceed with the consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment on page 46, line 2. Without objec- 
tion, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I now ask to 
return to page 10, in order that I may offer an amendment in 
Jien of the amendment that was offered on yesterday, to which 
the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] then objected. Tho 
anar Ime which I now offer, as I understand, is satisfactory 
to him, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Washington will be stuted. 

The Cuir OLerk. On page 10, after line 3, it is proposed 
to insert: 

The Secretary of State may hereafter lease or rent, for periods not 
exceeding 10 years, such buildings and grounds for offices for the 
Foreign Service as may be necessary; and he may hereafter, in accord- 
ance with existing practice without cost to them, continue to farnish 
the chief Diplomatie representatives and their minor employees in 
forcign countries and officers and employees in the Foreign Service in 
China, Japan, and Turkey with living quarters, heat, light, and house- 
hold equipment in Government-owned buildings and in buildings rented 
for use as offices at pluces where, in his judgment, it would be In the 
public interest to do so, notwithstanding the provisions of section 1765 
of the Revised Statutes, and appropriations for “ Contingent expenses, 
foreign missions,” and “Contingent expenses, consulates,” are hereby 
made avaiable for such purposes; and he is also authorized, in his 
discretion, to furnish living quarters in such buildings to other officers 
and employees not herein provided for, at rates to be determined by 
him, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the amendment, which the Sen- 
ator from Washington offered when we were considering the 
pending bill a day or so ago, was, in my opinion, entirely too 
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broad. It, in effect, required the United States to furnish all 
its diplomatic representatives and all consular agents—and 
that, of course, included those from the highest to the lowest 
degree—living quarters, light, heat, and household equipment, 
I raised the point of order against the amendment as it was 
offered. I thought it was proposing to establish a dangerous 
precedent, and that it would cost the United States not hun- 
dreds of thousands but possibly millions of dollars. I have 
conferred with Mr. Carr, of the Consular Service, since the 
point of order was raised, and the amendment then pending 
has been modified as just read from the desk. I think tlie 
amendment is still objectionable in a number of particulars, 
but I shall not raise a point of order against it and shall not 
ask for other than a pro forma vote on it. 

I do hope, however, that the Secretary of State will not 
use the discretion given him in the amendment disadvan- 
tageously to the Government. We passed the Rogers bili at 
the last session of Congress for the purpose of increasing, and 
we thereby did increase, the salaries and compensation of the 
diplomatic and consular representatives of the United States. 
We increased their sularles in many instances, as 1 recall, 
from 20 to 35 or 40 per cent, I fayored the bill; I favored 
the increases; but one of the reasons urged for the passage 
of the Rogers bill was that our diplomatic representatives 
and I am not speaking now, of course, of our ambassadors and 
ministers—were compelled to pay very large sums for quarters, 
and that the low salaries paid them were largely absorbed in 
obtaining living quarters. With that appeal before Cougress 
we passed, as I have stated, the Rogers bill increasing ma- 
terially the salaries paid. On top of that, however, comes a 
demand from the same source that we now furnish them light 
and heat and living quarters and household furnishings. It is 
merely an illustration, Mr. President, of the persistency with 
which some agencies of the Government wien we grant one 
increase demand another, and when the camel puts its head 
into the tent he insists upon putting his whole body into the 
tent. That was the reason I felt constrained to raise this 
point of order the other day against the amendment as then 
tendered. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I am interested in what the 
Senator from Utah says, and that prompts me to ask a ques- 
tion of the chairman of the Senate Committee on Public TBulld- 
ings and Grounds. I have made investigations, and I find the 
United States is being mulcted each year in the sum of many 
hundreds ef thousands of dollars—I was about to say millions 
in the extremely high rentals it pays for quarters for various 
offices and agencies of the Government. I have reason to be- 
lieye—and I charge the fact to be—that some of those who 
seek to continue to lease ramshackle bulidings to the Govern- 
ment in which to house agencies of the Federal Government 
are attempting to defeat the public buildings bill, It has been 
13 years since a public buildings bill has been enacted by Con- 
gress, The speculators, and some of those leasing quarters to 
the Government, have been able for 13 years to defeat govern- 
mental action regarding a buildings bill. I ask the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Frnxarp] when the public buildings bill is 
going to be considered, 

Mr, FERNALD. Mr, President, I am very glad to hear what 
the Senator from Arizona has said. It is true that the Gov- 
ernment is paying $23,000,000 a year in rentals outside of the 
city of Washington and more than a million dollars in the city 
of Washington, and every time a lease expires the rent is in- 
creased from 25 to 50 and perhaps 100 per cent. I have a 
promise, I will say to the Senator, that the public buildings 
bill will follow the debt settlement bill and come next in order. 
I hope to bring up the public buildings bill at that time. I 
thank the Senator for directing attention to the matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agrecing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington on 
behalf of the committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment, I think it should be narrowed some- 
what. On line 5, the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Washington, and after the word “them” and before the word 
“continue,” I move to insert the words “and within the limits 
of any appropriation made by Congress.” 

I think that is contemplated; indeed I feel sure it is, but I 
do not want any mistake about it, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I make no ob- 
jection to that amendment to the amendment. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to th 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Washington, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. 
in on page 33. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Enter CLERK. On page 33, line 10, it is proposed to 
strike out “108,186; in all $239,186” and to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

And who may be employed and assigned by the Chief Justice to any 
oftice or work of the court, including an additional assistant to the 
reporter of the court, if the court deems one necessary, to enable the 
,Teporter to expedite the publication of its reports, $106,046; in all, 
$287,046. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, in brief this 
amendment transfers one of the employees who is connected 
with the court now to the oflice of the Architect of the Capitol, 
where, it is said, he ought to be, as he is performing duties in 
connection with that office. So the amendment diminishes 
the appropriation to that extent. It also gives the Chief 
Justice the authority to transfer some of the employees of 
the court from one character of work to another, The main 
purpose of that is to allow additional assistance to those who 
are getting out the reports of the Supreme Court, and with- 
out increasing the appropriation; in fact, diminishing it by the 
elimination of the provision for one employee it will enable 
them much better to keep up with the work. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I see that the aggregate amount 
exceeds the total carried in the item. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; it is diminished by a little 
over $2,000. The aggregate is diminished by $2,140. 

Mr. KING. It is reduced, then, to $237,000, is it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Something like that—$237,046 
in all. 


I offer an amendment to come 


Mr. KING. But the transferee draws a salary under some 


other appropriation? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
in the legislative bill; yes. 

Mr. KING. So there is no reduction? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is no actual reduction 
there. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Contingent expenses, Department of 
Commerce,“ on page 48, line 1, after the name “ Patent Office,” 
to strike out “ $645,920” and insert “ $655,920," so as to read: 


For all printing and binding for the Department of Commerce, in- 
including all of its bureaus, oflices, institutions, and services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and elsewhere, except the Patent Office, $655,920. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. That is merely a transfer from 
another part of the bill. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator to explain the 
necessity of this enormous appropriation. I have seen some 
of the publications of this department, as well as the publica- 
tions of other departments, and I regard them as of no utility 
whatever, no utilitarian or historical value. I submit that 
$655,920 is too much for the publication of the articles and 
pamphlets, and so forth, that emanate from the Department of 
Commerce. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, all I can say with 
reference to that is that this matter was gone into very care- 
‘fully by the subcommittee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. This item takes care of the printing and binding of all 
the various bureaus, offices, institutions, services, and so forth, 
of the Department of Commerce, and they found that this 
umount was necessary. I can not go into the details of it, I 
am satisfied that that committee exercised extreme care. In 
fact, I have found, in the investigations 1 was able to make 
with reference to their hearings on the items of the bill, that 
they have been extremely careful and economical. I am satis- 
fied that there is no more included in this than they felt, after 
very careful study, should be allowed for the printing of these 
yarious publications. Of course, taking the whole department, 
there must be a tremendous amount of printing necessarily 
done; and this covers all the bureaus, offices, institutions, and 
services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, except the 
Patent Office. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, while we are on that subject I 
should like to ask the Senator if it is not a fact that the appro- 
priations recommended by the Budget for the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor for the coming year exceed 
by $2,353,403.13 the appropriations for the present fiscal year? 
_ Mr. JONES of Washington, I had those figures here a mo- 
Ment ago. The Senator may be reading from the same docu- 
ment, 


Oh, that will be taken care of 


The question is on agreeing to the 
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Mr. KING. It is the House report; and that does not in- 
clude the additions which have been made by the Senate, which, 
of course, would swell the aggregate of the excess beyond the 
figures last stated. s 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The amount of estimates, regu- 
lar and supplemental, for 1927 was $79,936,971.00. The bill as 
it passed the House calls for $79,856,991.90, aud as reported to 
the Senate the bill carries $80,119,991.90. ‘That is to say, the 
bill as reported to the Senate exceeds the estimates by $183,020, 
and exceeds the appropriations for 1926 by $2,625,903.13. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I just want to challenge attention 
to the fact that instead of the so-called “ Coolidge economy,” 
under which we were soon to get back to “normalcy,” we are 
inereasing the appropriations. 

I stated at the beginning of the session, and before any of 
the appropriations were brought to us for consideration, that 
the appropriations for the next fiscal year will exceed the up- 
propriations for the present year by more than $100,000,000. 
My opinion—and of course it can not be anything more than an 
estimate, because all of the appropriation bills have not vet been 
considered—is that we will appropriate for the next fiscal year 
more than $100,000,000, perhaps $200,000,000, in excess of the 
appropriations for the current year. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. The Senator is not surprised at that, I am 
sure, because last year the appropriations for every single de- 
partment of the Government except one exceeded the appropria- 
tions of the year before. They have been constantly rising 
higher and higher each year so far as the actual normal ex- 
penditures of the Goyernment are concerned. Surely the Sen- 
ator is not surprised to find that that increase is continuing to 
go on. 

Mr. KING. I am not surprised; and I wanted to add as a 
supplementary statement to that which I have just submitted 
that when Congress mects in December there will be within a 
few weeks of the meeting of Congress a deficiency bill carrying 
from two to three or four hundred million dollars, and before 
Congress adjourns in March a further deficiency bill. So that I 
make the prediction—of course not with a great degree of certi- 
tude, but with great confidence in the accuracy of my prognosti- 
eation—that the appropriations by the time the fiscal year 1927 
shall have ended will exceed the appropriations for the fiscal 
8855 1926 by between five hundred and seven hundred million 

ollars. 

That is the “Coolidge economy." That is the “ economy” 
of the Republicans who, with clashing of cymbals and with 
rather noisy declamations, have declared that they were reduc- 
ing the expenses of the Government and were practicing re- 
trenchments and reforms that ought to justify their contin- 
uance in power. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that this claim, repeated and re- 
iterated by Republican politicians and by the Republican press, 
is a myth, There is no such thing; and instead of there being 
economy, I charge that there is extravagance and profligacy 
in the management of the executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that these statements abont economy were 
made up on the basis of the general appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1925-26. There have been added to those general appro- 
priations deficiency appropriations of some $400,000,000; and 
of course when we add the $400,000,000 to that which was 
already appropriated, it makes a woeful condition of extraya- 
gance instead of economy. 

I do not think there has even been in peace times a more 
extravagant administration than the present administration. 
For ail peace purposes the appropriations have been constantly 
mounting since the year 1921, and they are very much greater 
in the present administration than in the administration just 
previous. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think the Senator is accurate 
in his statement that the deficiencies which were not reported 
in the appropriation bills that were advertised so widely by 
Republicans greatly increased the total appropriations for the 
year 1926; so that, to supplement further what the Senator 
said, the American people were given to understand when Con- 
gress adjourned last year that the appropriations for the entire 
year were a certain sum, notwithstanding that they well knew 
that deficiency appropriations to the extent of hundreds of 
millions of dollars would be submitted to the next Congress. 
Why, only 10 days ago we had before us a deficiency appropria- 
tion bill which carried more than $400,000,000 of deficiencies 
for the current year because the appropriation bills which had 
passed the Congress under Republican management had not 
met the various expenses of the departments, 
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But I am interested, Mr. President, in the fact that the report 
before us, prepared by the Committee on Appropriations of 
the House, shows that Congress is more economical than the 
Budget—that is, the President. 1 The appropriations recom- 
mended by the President of the United States and by the Bud- 
get Bureau exceed by a large amount the appropriations which 
the committees of the House and the Senate have recommended 
in this bill. So when we talk so much about the economy of 
the President and the Budget Bureau, we find that the Con- 
gress is more economical than the President; and instead of 
the President and the Budget Bureau getting credit for any 
economies, the Appropriations Committees and the Congress are 
entitled to the credit. 

Mr. President, I recall, if I may—I hope I shall not embarrass 
the present occupant of the chair—that when the very dis- 
tinguished Republican Vice President was Director of the 
Budget Bureau there was greater economy than has becn ex- 
hibited since that time; and while I am delighted to have the 
distinguished Viee President occupy this honored position, I 
do not hesitate to say that if he were the head of the Budget 
Bureau there would not have been recommended the large ap- 
propriations that we find in the estimates submitted by the 
Budget Bureau. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendinent of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 50, line 7, to strike out 
“ $472,350 ” and to insert $487,350,” so as to read: 


Promoting commerce, Europe and other areas: For all necessary 
expenses, including investigations in Europe and other areas, purchase 
of furniture and equipment, stationery and supplies, typewriting, add- 
ing, and computing machines, accessories aud repairs, purchase of books 
gf reference and periodicals, maps, reports, documents, plans, specifica- 
tions, manuscripts, newspapers (both foreign and domestic) not exceed- 
ing $700, aud all other publications for the promotion of the com- 
mercial interests of the United States, rent outside the District of 
Columbia, traveling and subsistence expenses of officers and employees, 
and all other incidental expenses not included in the foregoing, to 
further promote and develop the foreign and domestic commerce of the 
United States, $487,350, to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of Commerce: Provided, That not more than $63,725 of the 
foregoing sum may be used for personal services in Washington, D. C.: 
Provided further, That not more than four trade commissioners em- 
ployed under this appropriation may be recalled from thelr foreign 
posts and assigned to duty in the Department of Commerce: Provided 
further, That payment in adyance of subscriptions for newspapers, rent, 
telephone, and other similar services under this appropriation is hereby 
authorized. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want an explanation from the 
Seuntor. I called attention a day or two ago to the enormous 
appropriations carried for the Department of Commerce for 
the promotion of our foreign trade and commerce. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I just want to refer to the item 
mentioned by the Senator from Utah, and also to the increase 
on page 52, and to the increase on page 53. These increases 
were made by the committee practically on its own responsi- 
bility and upon information which it had secured and upon its 
own belief as to the necessities of the situation. The committee 
felt that our foreign trade has about reached its most critical 
time; that is, that as stability comes to the nations in Europe, 
their competition with us for the world trade is going to be 
more intense than eyer before, and if we are going to maintain 
ourselves, we shall have to take the necessary steps, and the 
sooner we do it the better. 

We have felt that we ought to increase the number of our 
trude commissioners, and those who are especially charged with 
the responsibility and duty of acquiring information, and 
taking steps necessary to expand our commerce. The com- 
mittee was unanimous in the belief that it would be wise for 
us to provide for an additional trade commissioner for Burope, 
one for the Orient, and three for Central and South America. 
We feel especially that the two fields offering the greatest hope 
of expansion of national trade will be in South America and 
in the Orient. We believe that our commercial competitors in 
this world trade are bending special efforts to advance them- 
selves in those fields, and we think it wise to provide for at 
least three additional trade commissioners for South America 
ond for Central America. We felt that we were acting very 
modestly in providing one additional trade commissioner for 
Europe, and one additional trade commissioner for the Orient. 

These, in brief, are the reasons why these amendments are 
proposed. We believe we can well afford to err on the side of 
what we might call extravagance, rather than to be too nig- 
gardly in this matter. We feel that we can not invest our 
money in any better way than to provide for these persons 
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who are really the agents of our national commerce in these 
world fields. 

As I have snid, the committee was unanimous in this matter. 
We took this step largely upon our Own initiative. We did call 
the head of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
before the committee, on our own initiative, and asked him for 
certain information with reference to the developments in these 
various ficids; but, as I say, primarily we adopted these 
amendments upon the opinion of the committee and its member- 
ship. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President. d 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. Jo NES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I simply want to add to what the Senator 
from Washington has said, that though I am not a member of 
the committee, as one greatly interested in the development of 
our cominerce I commend the Senator and his committee for 
what they have done. In my judgment there is no ugeney of 
the Government that does so much for the expansion of foreign 
trade and the development of American commerce as this par- 
ticular bureau. I make no invidious comparisons. All the de- 
partments of the Government aid, but I have means of knowing, 
through communications with those whose trade has been ex- 
tended through the activities of this department, that this 
bureau does render tremendously efficient service to the indus- 
tries of our country, and I think the Senator and his com- 
mittee have acted very wisely in recommending this increase. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to add one more state- 
ment. During the last few months some of our shipping lines, 
which the Government had been operating theretofore, have 
been sold to private parties, and two of the lines I have espe- 
cially in mind are trading in South America. Their operations 
are between this country and South America. I myself felt 
that anything we could do to secure trade for those shipping 
lines was not only in the interest of our commerce, but in the 
interest of our shipping, and in the interest of keeping that 
shipping in private hands and operating under private auspices. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yicid. 

Mr. WILLIS. In harmony with what the Senator is sug- 
gesting, I want to call his attention also to the statement which 
has been made here that we could depend upon consuls and 
upon ministers and upon other diplomatic representatives to 
attend to this work. As the Senator knows, those men who are 
sent out by this bureau are experts in their special lines and 
can do very much more than could be expected of the repre- 
sentatives of any other bureau or department of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As was sald the other day, they 
do a sort of work that our consuls and State Department 
officials can not do. They are cooperating over there with our 
State Department officials. 

It was my good pleasure to make a trip down to South Amer- 
ica about a year ago, and I found that to be true in that sec- 
tion of the world. My friend, the Senator from Utah, appar- 
ently had a different experience over in Europe. I do not know 
about that, but I know that in South America, wherever I went, 
1 found the representatives of the Department of Commerce and 
the representatives of the Stute Department working hand In 
hand, cooperating fully, holding their regular weekly mectings 
to discuss the situation, and map out the work cach one should 
do, As I said, these representatives of the Department of Com- 
merce do a class of work, very largely, which the State Depart- 
ment officials can not do and are not expected to do. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. It is quite evident that our consumptive ability 
here at home will not keep pace with our productive ability. In 
other words, we are going to increase our surplus, and one of 
the chief concerns, it scems to me, has been, and will be in the 
future, the disposal of the surplus, and it must be disposed of 
in foreign countries. It strikes me that this is one of the most 
important immediate improvements we could make. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is the way the committee 
looked at it and I was very much impressed with that from 
what I saw in South America. I found in every port in South 
America the representatives of our competitors in the world 
trade, and I heard of their activities and what they were accom- 
plishing. I heard nowhere anything except good words for our 
representatives in that part of the world. 

While we have not so many of our business men down there, 
yet more and more are we being represented actively in com- 
mercial affairs in those countries. I think there are some two 
or three thousand Americans in Rio de Janeiro, two or three 
thousand in Buenos Aires, and a couple of hundred in Monte- 
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video. They are active, energetic business men, and I want 
to say that I have never seen, even in this country, a better 
looking class of men, more upstanding and outstanding men, 
than our representatives in the commercial field there, and 
we have a right to be proud of them. They are not fortune 
hunters. They are not sharks or anything of the sort, They 
ure high-class, upright, outstanding Americans, trying to de- 
velop our business in that section of the world, and while I 
do not urge any American to leave his own country, yet, so 
far as that is concerned, I am glad when I see down there 
men of the character of those I saw. They are advance agents 
of American business, and they are doing more to develop 
American business in that great field down there than any- 
bedy else. 

I think we do but a very small thing when we increase 
the number of our representatives who go about seeking busi- 
ness opportunities for our business men, seeking information 
and data that may be available fer them in the expansion of 
their business and their trade, because the more we can expand 
our business the more nearly do we take care of the surplus 
products of this country, and this is reflected back in better 
Prices for the products of the people here at home. 

These, in brief, are the reasons which moved the committee 
in recommending the three amendments to which I have called 
attention, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I offer my felicitations to the 
two Senators from Ohio and to the Senator from Washington 
on their conversion to the fact that we produce in the United 
States a great surplus, and to the Democratic doctrine that 
we must find a market for that surplus abroad. The fact is 
that we can produce agricultural products to meet the. re- 
‘quirements of 175,000,060 people. We can produce manufac- 
tured articles to an amount which exceeds by from 35 to 40 
per cent the amount which can be consumed in the United 
States. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will my friend permit me to draw his atten- 
tion to the fact that last year we imported into this country 
about $1,S00,000,000 worth of agricultural products, a very 
large proportion of which could have been and ought to have 
been produced in this country if the good Republican doctrine 
of protection had been fully carried out and applied? 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Ohio manifests his Repub- 
Mean orthodoxy in the statement he has just made. He as- 
sumes that we can be an exporting country without being an 
importing country. That is a fallacy which a good many Re- 
publicans have accepted; but Theodore Roosevelt and Mr. 
Dolliver, the brilliant former Senator from Iowa, and the pres- 
ent senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], in announcing 
the “Towa idea” a number of years ago, condemned more 
Strongly than my feeble powers would enable me to condemn, 
‘the policy of the Republican Party which would build un- 
scalable tariff walls aud then insist that we extend our foreign 
trade and commerce, 

I am glad to know that there are a few Republicans who 
recognize the fact that we must find markets abroad for our 
surplus products. In 1917, 1918, and 1919 we exported be- 
tween. $7,775,000,000 and $8,225,000,000 worth of products. 

Indeed, our foreign trade between 1917 and 1920 approxi- 
mated $13,590,000,000 annually. But under Republican poli- 
cies Our export shrunk from that high mark of $8,500,000,000 
to something like $4,500,000,000. I want the trade and com- 
merce of the world. I want our flag to be seen in every port 
and the products of our fields, farms, mills, and mines to cross 
every. sea and to enter every harbor in the world. 

Astatement was made by Mark Sullivan, one of the most dis- 
tinguished writers in the United States, less than a year ago, 
and was rend into the Recorp and was the basis of some 
observations by two or three Senators, to the effect that the 
Republican Party was now taking the position that we must 
‘be a self-contained country. I doubt not that the able Senator 
from Ohio in the campaign which he will make in his State 
to secure reelection will point with pride to the protection 
|policy of the Republican Party and will afirm with even more 
jcloquence and vehemence than he has exhibited in the Senate, 
and that has been very great, his devotion to the orthodox 
‘policy of the Republican Party which builds a Chinese wall 
around the United States to protect American labor, the 
American farmer, the American manufacturer, and the Ameri- 
can producer. And yet the manufacturers of the United States 
during the past two or three years, by their combinations in 
lrestraint of trade, by their mergers in violation of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act and Clayton Act, by their criminal con- 
spiracies to destroy competition, haye accumulated fortunes 
and power until they dominate the industrial, economic, and 
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political activities of the country. They dominate the Repub- 
licun Party, and the Republican Party will enact only such 
legislation as these great interests permit. I want to say to 
the able Senator from Ohio that there will develop among the 
Republicans of the United States such a spirit of independence 
as was developed under the leadership of Mr. Roosevelt, and 
the reactionary Republicans will find themselves outyoted in 
the election when the returns shall have been given to the 
public. 

I am glad to hear Republicans say that we must have a 
larger export aud foreign trade. That is what the Democrats 
have been advocating for years. We have known not only 
the actual but the potential productive power of the conntry, 
We know the great resources of the country. We know the 
mines, the forests, the farms, and the great repositories of 
raw materials, sufficient to meet the demands of our people, 
and sufficient to meet the demands of millions of people abroad. 
We want our surplus products to find markets abroad. We 
want our raw materials and our finished products to find mar- 
kets abroad. We are opposed to the policy of the Republican 
Party, which is more concerned only with giving the domestic 
producer 2 monopoly of the domestic markets and the means 
to exploit the American people. 

One of the farm organizations has issued a document which 
no Republican has ever successfully challenged, which showed 
that the last tariff law, the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act, 
extracts annually from the American people more than $5,000,- 
000,000 and extracts annually from the American farmer nearly 
$2,000,000,000. People complain abont the high prices exacted 
for woolen goods and cotton goods, for aluminum, for zine prod- 
ucts, for pharmaceuticals, for medicines, and related materials. 
They complain of the increased cost of living, And what is the 
real cause of such complaints? It is because of the combinations 
in restraint of trade in the United States which have aug- 
mented the prices to the consumer. 

The orthodox Republican is as reactionary as the anti-foreign 
agitator of the Chinese Empire. He wants to keep out trade 
and commerce. We can in his scheme export, but we must not 
import anything. We want Italy and France and Great Brit- 
ain to pay their debts, but we will not let them buy dollars 
with imports with which to pay their dollar debts. We took 
their gold and securities from them during the war. They can 
not pay their obligations to us except by the export of their 
surplus products. Reactionary Republicans would deny our 
debtor nations the opportunity to discharge some of their obH- 
gations in the only way they may be discharged. 

We have deprived them of the means by which they may pay 
and then by the flexible provisions of the tariff act we raise the 
rates to prevent any possibility of importations. Former Sen- 
ator McCumber, when he was championing the bill which bears 
his name, said: 


I admit that the schedules we have placed in this bill are too high. 
They will permit the exploitation of the American farmer and the 
American laboring man, but we hope the manufacturers of the United 
States and the beneficiaries of the tariff will not exercise the power 
which the bill permits them to exercise. 


I told him then and I say now to my Republican friends 
that they might as well appeal to a lion or to a tiger not 
to devour the lamb that lies at its side as to appeal to the 
great manufacturing interests to have mercy upon the laboring 
classes. Take the strike in New Jersey, where men and women 
are getting $20 to $23 a week, many of them living—shali I 
say living?—existing upon starvation wages. The corporations 
of the United States are to blame. I shall put in the Recorp 
next week a statement of just what the corporations have 
earned, the dividends they have paid, the watered stock which 
they have floated. I shall put those statistics in the Recorp to 
show what these criminal conspiracies haye done and are doing 
to exploit the American people. 

Mr. President, I was diverted from the few words I wanted 
to say by the statement of my friend from Ohio [Mr. Wirus]. 
The deduction could be drawn from the statements of the Sen- . 
ator from Washington [Mr. Jones] and the Senator from Ohio 
that it is necessary to make these large appropriations, I shall 
not take the time to read them, but there are appropriations 
of $300,000, $400,000, $500,000, and more each for this bureau 
and that bureau in the Department of Commerce. It is pro- 
posed that we shall increase these appropriations and charge 
the Department of Commerce with activities in the promotion 
of our foreign trade and commerce. 

I know Republicans who look with alarm and with concern 
upon this innovation, because it is an innovation, to take away 
from the Department of State functions which belong to it 
and transfer them to the Department of Commerce. The De- 
partment of State now—and I say this even though the Re- 
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publicans are in power—more than ever than in the past is 
equipped for efficient service at home and abroad. There are 
hundreds of men in the Diplomatic Service and in the Consular 
Seryice who have given years of their lives to the study of 
foreign trade and commerce and to means to promote our trade 
and commerce, 

I recall meeting in Constantinople last July a Mr. Ravenal, a 
man who has been over 25 years in the Consular Service of the 
United States. He knows more about the trade and commerce 
of Europe than any half dozen of these new appointees of the 
Department of Commerce. Our consular agents have written 
elaborate reports upon trade which have not been and can not 
be duplicated by any of the appointees of the Secretary of 
Commerce. Senators know of those who go into the Diplomatic 
Service now. I am not speaking of ambassadors and ministers, 
but I am speaking of those who are secretaries and occupy 
what might be denominated subordinate positions in the lega- 
tions. They are students. They have come up after a ciyil- 
service examination through various grades in the service at 
home and abroad. Many of them have been in the State De- 
partment and received the commercial reports that are trans- 
mitted by the consular agents and diplomatic representatives 
und have canvassed them and are in a position to give the 
public important information. The diplomatic representatives 
and the consular representatives are not only competent but 
are willing to intensify their activities in promoting our foreign 
trade, 

I believe that we should strengthen our Diplomatie and Con- 
sular Service. I believe these great agencies, if I may sepa- 
rate them, the diplomatic and the consular, are in a better 
position to promote our foreign trade and commerce than a 
new agency. I called attention day before yesterday to the 
fact that the representatives of the Department of Commerce 
have had to take refuge under the State Department in order 
to get the prestige of the State Department. 


Department. Why? It is because when it is known that a 
representative of our country who goes abroad for the purpose 
of promoting trade carries with him the prestige of the State 
Department his influence is greater. The representatives of 
the Department of Commerce did not haye the same standing 
before they were attached to the diplomatic establishments that 
they have now. 

I want to strengthen the State Department and the Consular 
Service and have them do this work. They would do it a 
great deal better than the Department of Commerce because 
the consular agents for years have accumulated a knowledge 
of this subject. It was their duty. They have submitted to 
the State Department thousands of reports upon trade and 
commerce and it is known now that the representatives of the 
Department of Commerce have to go to the consular agents 
and the diplomatic representatives for their information. 

The representative of the Department of Commerce would be 
a lost child wandering through Europe unless he were in con- 
tact with the Diplomatic and Consular Service. So I say we 
are making a great mistake in dividing this responsibility. 
Give the diplomatic service and the consular agents a little 
more money and they will do with one-half the money which we 
are giving to the Department of Commerce very much more 
than the representatives of the Department of Commerce can do. 

I want it understood, Mr. President, that I am not criticizing 
the representatives of the Department of Commerce. So far as 
I know they are men of integrity and of high standing. I really 
have the highest respect for them; but we are doing now just 
what every day we complain about. We are multiplying bu- 
reaus and increasing personnel. Instead of consolidating and 
coordinating and integrating we are dividing and subdividing 
and creating additional bureaus and agencies ad infinitum and 
ad nauseam. That is why I protest against these appropria- 
tions for the Department of Commerce for foreign service. 
Give the appropriations to the Department of State; we shall 
get better results and the trade of the United States will be 
better promoted. 

Mr, President, unless we can find markets for our surplus 


products we shall have hard times within the next two years. | 


If the present policies of the Republican Party shall be con- 
tinned, we shall have a recession from this apparent prosperity, 
and the people, aroused by the indifference of the Republican 
Party, will deprive them of power and put into positions of 
responsibility men of foresight who believe in national coopera- 
tion and the common prosperity of all peoples, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, replying to the Senator from 
Utah, I desire to state that our exports in 1913 were $2,465,- 
884,950. 


They are now | 
called “commercial attachés“ and are accredited to the State 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator from Ohio will 
permit me to interrupt him, I desire to say that the Senator 
ought to speak quantitatively as well as qualitatively. 

Mr. FESS. In 1914, the year the war opened in Rurope, our 
exports were $2,864,579,148. The next year our exports in- 
creased about $400,000,000, to a total of $2,768,000,000. Then 
the next year, which was 1916, in the midst of the European 
War, our exports increased $2,000,000,000, and the next year, 
the year in which we entered the World War, our exports 
increased $2,000,000,000, making a total of about $6,000,000,000. 
From that time on up to 1920, when we were supplying what 
Europe needed before Europe herself became productive, and 
when Europe wis using the money we loaned her with which to 
buy our products, our exports maintained a high level. ‘They 
dropped in 1922 to $3,699,000,000. Then, in 1923, our exports 
were $3,886,000,000; in 1924, they jumped to $4,223,000,000; 
and in 1925, which is the last year for which we have a record, 
our exports were valued at $4,754,000,000. 

Our imports in 1913 were $1,813,000,000. Without continuing 
to state the amount of our imports from year to year, I will 
pass to 1922. In that year our imports were $2,607,000,000. 
That was the time when our friends say that we forbade 
Europe selling to us, because we imposed a high protective 
tariff. In 1923 our imports leaped from $2,600,000,000 to 
$3,789,000,000, making considerably more than a billion dollars 
increase for that year. Then the next year our imports were 
$3,451,000,000. In 1925, the last year for which we have a 
record, our imports were $3,709,000,000. 

The Senator from Utah has been talking about the breaking 
down of our foreign trade, The value of our foreign trade in 
1914, the year when war opened in Europe, which included six 
months of the war, was $4,279,000,000. In 1925 our foreign 
commerce was $8,564,000,000, or double that of 1914, and sur- 
passing anything which has ever been known in the history of 
the world. These figures, Mr. President, are much more elo- 
quent than a week of the eloquent utterances of the Senator 
from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brncuam in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 51, line 18, after the word “ Government,” to 
strike out “or at rentals at lower than preyailing rates,” so 
as to read: f 

District and cooperative office service: For all expenses necessary 
to operate and maintain district and cooperative offices, including 
personal services In the District of Columbia and elsewhere, rent out- 
side of the District of Columbia, traveling and subsistence expenses 
of officers and employees, purchase of furniture and equipment, sta- 
tionery and supplies, typewriting, adding, and computing machines, 
accessories and repairs, purchase of maps, books of reference and 
periodicals, reports, documents, plans, specifications, manuscripts, not 
exceeding $400 for newspapers, both foreign and domestic, for which 
payment may be made in advance, and all other publications necessary 
for the promotion of the commercial interests of the United States, 
and all other Incidental expenses not included in the foregoing, 
$330,000, of which amount not to exceed $16,000 may be expended for 
personal services In the District of Columbla: Provided, That the 
Secretary of Commerce may require as a condition for the opening of 
a new office or the continuation of an existing office that commercial 
organizations in the district affected provide suitable guarters without 
cost to the Government. The Secretary may, at his discretion, refuse 
to open a new office or continue an existing office where such assist- 
ance from local commercial organizations is not provided. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, line 6, before the 
word “of,” to strike out “ $298,090” and insert “ $333,090,” so 
as to read: 

Promoting commerce, South and Central America: To further pro- 
mote and develop the commerce of the United States with South and 
Central America, including personal services in the District of Colum- 
bia and elsechere, purchase of furniture and equipment, Stationery 
and supplies, typewriting, adding, and computing machines, accesso- 
ries and repairs, books of reference and periodicals, reports, plans, 
specifications, manuscripts, documents, maps, newspapers (both for- 
elgn and domestic) not exceeding $700, and all other publications, 
rent outside of the District of Columbia, traveling and subsistence 
expenses of officers and employees, and all other incidental expenses 
not included in the foregoing, to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of Commerce, $353,090, of which amount not to exceed 
$104,615 may be expended for personal services in the District of 
Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 53, at the end of line 2, 
to strike out “$275,000” and insert $290,000,” so as to read: 


Promoting commerce in the Fur East: To further promote and 
develop the commerce of the United States with the Far East. in- 
cluding personal services in the District of Columbia aud cisewhere, 
purchase of furniture and equipment, stationery and supplies, type- 
writing, adding and computing machines, accessories and repairs, 
books of reference and periodicals, reports, documents, plans, specifi- 
entions, manuscripts, maps, newspapers (both foreign and domestic) 
not exceeding $400, and all other publications, rent ontside of the 
District of Columbia, traveling and subsistence expenses of officers 
and employees, and all other incidental expenses not included in the 
foregoing, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of 
Commerce, $290,000, of which amount not to exceed $93,000 may be 
expended for personal services in the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, line 7, after the 
word “exceed,” to strike out “$615,089” and insert “ $598,- 
529"; and at the end of line 14, to strike out “$653,000” and 
insert “ $635,440,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Export industries: To enable the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce to investigate and report on domestic as well as foreign 
problems relating to the production, distribution, and marketing, in so 
far as they relate to the important export industries of the United 
States, including personal services in the District of Columbia not to 
exceed $598,529, traveling and subsistence expenses of officers and 
employees, purchase of furniture and equipment, stationery and sup- 
plies, typewriting, adding, and computing machines, accessories and 
repairs, books of reference and periodicals, reports, documents, plans, 
specifications, manuscripts, and all other publications, rent outside 
District of Columbia, and all other incidental expenses connected 
therewith, $635,440. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading was continued to line 16 on page 56. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 56, line 11, I offer the 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Washington will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 56, line II, after the word 
“That,” it is proposed to insert the word “ hereafter.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say that we have been 
carrying this item for some time. The word “hereafter,” if 
agreed to, would simply avoid the necessity of hereafter in- 
serting this item. 

Mr. KING. What is the purpose of the amendment? I ask 
that it may be read as proposed to be amended. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As proposed to be amended, 
the clause would read: 


Provided, That hereafter the Secretary of Commerce may make 
such charges as he deems reasonable for lists of foreign buyers— 


And so forth. 

As I have stated, we have been putting that item in the bill 
ench year. Inserting the word “hereafter” would simply 
uvoid the necessity of subsequently inserting the item; in other 
words, it would make the clause the permanent law, 

Mr. KING. It is a proposition to change existing law? 

Mr. JONES of Washington, It is really a change of existing 
law. r 

Mr. KING. I raise the point of order against the amend- 
ment, 3 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The amendment is subject to 
the point of order. 

5 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 56, in line 14, after 
the word “ services,” I move to insert the words“ special com- 
inodity news bulletins.” 

Mr. KING. I ask that the clause may be read as proposed 
to be amended. 

The Cnrer Crerk. On page 56, line 14, after the word 
„Services,“ it is proposed to insert the words “special com- 
modity news bulletins,” so that if amended it will read: 

Provided, That the Secretary of Commerce may make such charges 
as he deems reasonable for lists of forcign buyers, special statistical 
services, special commodity news bulletins, and World Trade Directory 
Reports. 


Mr. KING. That means that reports which may be furnished 
5 the character indicated in the amendment may be charged 
or? 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Les. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment, 

The amendment was agrecd to. 
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The reading of the bill was resumed. 


The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 58, after line 3, to insert: : 


Appropriations herein made for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce shall be available for expenses of attendance at meetings 
concerned with the promotion of foreign and/or domestic commerce, 
when incurred on the written authority of the Secretary of Commerce. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. That amendment was printed in 
the bill by mistake. It was regularly adopted by the commit- 
tee, but it was intended to be offered on the floor. The amend- 
ment may be subject to a point of order. I desire to offer it 
as from the floor instead of being in the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I had intended to make a 
point of order on this amendment, but in looking over the bill 
I find a similar provision—and they are all outrageous, it seems 
to me—on page 7, and similar provisions elsewhere in the bill, 
which permit the departments and bureaus to send employees 
around to conventions in various places and allow the appro- 
priations to be used for that purpose. There is, as I have said, 
such a provision on page 7, which is under the heading of 
“Contingent expenses, foreign missions”; there is another, on 
page 9, under the heading “ Contingent expenses, United States 
consulates ” ; another, on page 63, under the“ Bureau of Stand- 
ards”; another, on page 80, under the “Coast and Geodetic 
Survey“; another, on page 90, under the “ Bureau of Mines“; 
and another, on page 107, under the “ Children's Bureau.” 

Mr. President, instead of making a point of order, I shall 
adopt another course. I wish to say that several years ago this 
practice became a scandal in this country. The departments 
were sending their representatives around to this convention 
and that convention, even to the Democratic and Republican 
National Conyentions, ostensibly on departmental business, and 
paying their expenses while in attendance upon such conyen- 
tions and other conventions all over the country. We thought 
we had stopped that kind of proceeding. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On what page is the language to which 
the Senator refers? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The amendment is on page 58, beginning 
in line 4. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
found? 

Mr. OVERMAN. On pages 7, 9, 63, 80, 90, and 107. 

Mr. President, this bill really appropriates millions of dol- 
lars to send representatives to conventions. 

Mr. KING. The Senator does not mean“ millions,“ does he? 

Mr. OVERMAN, Yes; millions, for millions of dollars are 
appropriated by the bill; and the amendment at the top of 
page 5S, for instance, reads: 


Appropriations herein made for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce shall be available for expenses of attendance at meetings 
concerned with the promotion of foreign and/or domestic commerce, 
when incurred on the written authority of the Secretary of Commerce. 


So that all the money appropriated under that heading is 
available to send delegates around the country. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the amendment, 
of course, merely applies to the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How much is that appropriation? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Quite a large sum. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The statement I have made applies to all 
the portions of the bill to which I have referred. The depart- 
ments can send men around anywhere they desire; they can 
let them take trips to Europe, to South America, or to 
Australia, or anywhere else at the expense of the Government. 
I say that practices of that kind ought to be stopped. 

I am perfectly willing to compromise this matter with the 
Senator, instead of making the point of order on the amend- 
ment. I did not fight the amendment before the committee 
because as the bill came from the House it contained several 
provisions of a similar character. If the Senator from Wash- 
ington will accept amendments which I will indicate, to strike 
out certain language on page 7, on page 9, on page 63, on 
page 80, and on pages 90 and 107, I will not make the point of 
order on the amendment now before the Senate. In that way 
the whole matter may go to conference and be thrashed out 
there. 

I do not want to do any harm to the departments, but I say 
that the practice to which I have referred ought to be stepped, 
because it will again grow into a scandal. Now, five years 
after we have stopped it, the departments are coming back 
here and asking for appropriations for the same purpose. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. Presideut, of course, there 
is no difference of opinion between the Senator and me with 
reference to the desirability of preventing the attendance of 
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Government employees at conyentions, no matter of what 
political party, or social gathering or meetings of a similar 
character. The purpose of this amendment is to enable the 
department to do at very small expense what if done other- 
wise would cost a considerable sum of money. In other words, 
the department can now, under its general appropriations, 
send its representatives around the country gathering certain 
kinds of information. The same information can be obtained 
at conventions held by the representatives of particular trades 
or lines of industry. An agent of the department can go to 
such a convention and secure information there that it would 
take many trips to acquire in any other way. 

The purpose of these provisions is really to permit economy 
in the acquirement of information which the department ought 
to have, and that in brief is the purpose of the amendment on 
page 58. 

I can see how such authority may be abused; I grant that. 
We have provided, howeyer, that an agent or employee may go 
to these conventions only with the approval of the head of the 
department. I do not believe that the head of the department 
would lend himself to the sending of persons to political con- 
ventions, even though there might be a business convention 
lield in the same city at the same time. 

I am perfectly willing to follow the suggestion of the Senator 
from North Carolina, to accept the amendments that he may 
offer to strike the provisions from the bill with reference to 
the other departments and bureaus and agree to the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee. Then we will have the whole 
matter in conference, and the Senator from North Carolina 
will be a member of the conference committee. I will be glad 
to follow that course. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I thank the Senator, and I am perfectly 
satisfied to have that course adopted, and then the whole mat- 
ter may be thrashed out in conference. Anyone can see how 
such a provision of the law may easily be abused, and that 
employees of the department may be sent anywhere in the 
world under these great appropriations, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume that the Senntor believes there 
are gatherings and conyentions at which this country should be 
represented, and that is what he has in mind. His amendment 
will not do away, will it, with such representation on the part 
of the United States? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The departments have authority to send 
their representatives anywhere under a per diem of $5 a day, 
or whatever the figure may be, but this is a blanket authority 
and a blanket appropriation, and I do not wish to have it stand 
in that form. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am in perfect harmony with the Sena- 
tor so far as his suggestion is concerned, but I think it would 
be detrimental to take any action which would prevent the 
representation of our country at various conventions, and I 
assume from what the Senator says that is not contemplated. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, I can only take the action 
which I desire at this time by unanimous consent. I will ask 
unanimous consent, therefore, that such language as I will 
indicate on pages 7, 9, 63, 80, 90, 107 be stricken out by the 
clerk at the desk. 

Mr, KING. I should like to hear the language read, so 
that we can understand it and mark it in our copy of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. May I offer this amendment on 
page 58 first and allow that to be agreed to? 

Mr. OVPRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
pages again. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I do not like to 
waste time on mere matters of style, but it seems to me that 
Congress ought not to adopt the cheap commercial practice of 
using that expression in line 7, the fraction of which “and” is 
the enumerator and “or” is the denominator. It is not Eng- 
lish. It is a sort of business slang. I suggest to the Senator 
thut he change those words to read “foreign and domestic 
commerce, or either.’ The use of that expression is a poor 
habit for the Congress to get into. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to suggest to the Senator 
that this has become quite common practice just of late years. 
Formerly it was not done in that way, but we are doing it 
almost uniformly now. I have no serious objection to what the 
Senator suggests; but he will probably find phraseology like 
this, or language framed like this, in almost eyery bill that 
comes before the Senate now. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator is always accurate, 
and I hesitate to take issue with him, but I have never seen a 
bill with that phrase go through. I have seen it tried once or 
twice, and I have objected. I think that phrase belongs in 
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the same category as “your valued favor of the 4th instant.” 
It is not good English, and there is no reason why Congress 
can not use good English in statutes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have not any objection. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I agree with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. I do not think it has ever occurred in any of our laws 
heretofore. If it has, it has escaped my attention. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I never saw it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have seen it many times. 
Other Senators may not have seen it, but I have; but if the 
Senator will state his amendment again I will make no objec- 
tion to it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move to amend the language 
in line 7 by striking out the word, if it be a word, “and/or” 
and inserting such words that it will read “ foreign and domes- 
tic commerce, or either.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Now, Mr, President, on page 7, line 4, after 
the comma, I move to strike out the word “including,” down 
to and including the numerals “1924,” in line 7. That is to 
say, I move to strike out the following words: 


including attendance at trade and other conferences or congresses 
under orders of the Secretary of State as authorized by section 14 of 
the act approved May 24, 1924, * 


Mr. JONES of Washington. That is all right. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then, on page 9, line 17, I move to strike 
out the following words: 


including attendance at trade and other conferences or congresses 
under orders of the Secretary of State as authorized by section 14 of 
the act approved May 24, 1924. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN, On page 63, line 16, I move to strike out 
the words: 
including expenses of attendance upon meetings of technical and pro- 
fessional societies when required in connection with standardization, 
testing, or other official work of the bureau. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. In other words, the Senator 
moves to strike out the words in parenthesis. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The words in parenthesis. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. OVERMAN, The provision on page 80 seems to be an 
appropriation. It provides an appropriation not exceeding 
$1,000. I do not think I will move to strike that out. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator makes no objec- 
tion to that? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I make no objection to that. 

On page 90, under the Burean of Mines, that seems to be like- 
wise an appropriation. Where the amount is limited I shall 
not object, but I do object where an unlimited amount is ap- 
propriated. 

The next page is 107. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the amendments offered by the Senator from North Carolina 
on pages 80 and 90 are withdrawn. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. I refer now to page 107. At the top 
of the page, beginning with line 1, I move to strike out, begin- 
ning with the word “ Appropriations,” the whole paragraph. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Washington whether, if this amendment proposed by the 
Senator from North Carolina is agreed to, there will still be an 
opportunity for delegates to be sent to the child welfare and 
other conferences? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They can be sent around to 
gather information, but not in accordance with this provision— 
attendance at conventions, meetings, aud so forth. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand, it puts it in the hands 
of the conferees to provide a safe method of handling that 
situation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. But this is what I wanted to make sure: 
I did not raise the question about the other items; but here is a 
specific provision for attendance at meetings for the promotion 
of child welfare or the welfare and hygiene of maternity and 
infancy. ‘These are very important matters, and these world 
conferences are very vital. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Surely. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should want to be very sure that the 
action suggested by the Senator from North Carolina will not 
preclude the sending of delegates to these conyentions, or make 
it more difficult for the United States to be represented ip these 
conventions, 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. As I understand, they can send 
their agents or representatives around over the- country to 
gather information without this provision; but with this pro- 
vision cut out they can not designate a certain number to go as 
delegates to conventions. They might send one, probably, to 
that community to gather information. 

I want the Senate to understand that I believe in this pro- 
vision myself, I believe that it is in the interest of economy 
and efficiency ; but I can see, too, how it can be abused, as the 
Senator from North Carolina suggested. 

Mr. KING. And has been abused. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And probably it has been 
abused; but I am hoping that by striking this out now, and 
putting the matter in conference, and with these other provi- 
sions in conference, we can work out a provision that will be 
satisfactory to everybody, that will protect the Government, 
and that will also promote the efficiency of the service. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am in full sympathy with 
the criticism expressed by the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Overman]; but here is an appropriation or an authoriza- 
tion for specific and definite conventions. They could not go 
to any Democratic or Republican conyentions under this lan- 
guage, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Why, yes; if the convention 
should be held at the place where the Republican convention 
was being held, and at the same time, they could send any 
number of delegates that they wanted to send to this conven- 
tion, when in fact they were going to the Republican conven- 
tion. 

Mr. COPELAND. I can not conceive of the frame of mind 
of a person who is so qualified as to be selected to attend a 
convention of child-welfare delegates who would also want to 
go to a Republican convention. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I used the word “ Republican” 
out of consideration for my friend from New York. Of course, 
if he desires it changed to“ Democratic,” I shall be glad to 
do it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
is my own party, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; and I used the word 
“Republican ” because it is my own party. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from North Curolina, 
that on page 107, lines 1 to 6 be stricken out. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest rejecting the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee and then striking out the 
remainder. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
so ordered. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, in line with this 
sume proposition I want to offer the amendment I send to the 
desk, on page 107, and ask that it be adopted, so that it may go 
into conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Reapine CLERK, On page 107, line 13, after the numerals 
“$100,000,” it is proposed to insert: 


which sum shall be available for expenses of attendance at meetings 
concerned with the work of said bureau when incurred on the written 
authority of the Secretary of Labor. 


Mr. KING. Let me understand that, Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is for the purpose of working it out? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. For the purpose of working it 
out. It is in the same line with these others. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Coast and Geodetic Survey,“ on page 
78, line 21, after the word “ magnetic,“ to insert “and seismo- 
logical“; in line 23, after the word “ magnetic,” to insert “and 
seismological”; in line 25, after the word “magnetic,” to insert 
“and seismological”; and on page 79, line 1, after the word 
“magnetic,” to insert “and seismological,” so as to read: 


Magnetic work: For continuing magnetic and seismological observa- 
tions and to establish meridian lines in connection therewith in all 
parts of the United States; making magnetic and seismological obser- 
vations in other regions under the jurisdiction of the United States; 
purchase of additional magnetic and seismological instruments; lease 
of sites where necessary and the erection of temporary magnetic and 
seismological buildings; and including the employment in the field and 
office of such magnetic and seismological observers as may be necessary, 
$40,000, . 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Burean of 
Fisheries,” on page 84, line 3, after the word “therewith,” to 
strike out “ $418,000 ” and insert “ $427,000,” and in line 7, after 
the word “the,” to strike out “construction of buildings and 
ponds and equipment,” and insert “ acquisition of land therefor 
by gift and the construction of buildings and ponds thereon, and 
the purchase of necessary equipment therefor,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 


Propagation of food fishes: For maintenance, repair, alteration, im- 
provement, equipment, and operation of fish-cultural stations, general 
propagation of food fishes and their distribution, including movement, 
maintenance, and repairs of cars, purchase of equipment (including 
rubber boots and oil skins) and apparatus, contingent expenses, tem- 
porary labor, and not to exceed $10,000 for propagation and distribution 
of fresh-water mussels and the necessary expenses connected therewith, 
$427,000, of which amount not to exceed $18,000 shall be available for 
the establishment of a fish-cultural station at Lake Worth, Tex., as a 
necessary auxiliary of the fish-cultural station at San Marcos, Tex., 
including the acquisition of land therefor by gift and the construction 
of buildings and ponds thereon, and the purchase of necessary equip- 
ment therefor, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to offer an amendment 
to the committee amendment. On page 84, line 10, after the 
word “ therefor,” I move to insert the matter which I send to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment will be stated. 

The Crier CLERK. On page 84, line 10, in the committee 
amendment, it is proposed to insert the following: 


and $4,000 shall be available for the construction of a dwelling for the 
district supervisor or caretaker of the fish-cultural station at La Crosse, 
Wis, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say, Mr. President, that 
they wanted, I think, $15,000 there for two cottages or bunga- 
lows. The committee felt that one bungalow wonld be suffi- 
cient, at least to start with, and that the cost ought to be lim- 
ited to $4,000. 

Mr, KING, Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Washington to what extent the Federal Government is 
going into the States and expending money for these fish- 
cultural stations, and also to what extent the States are con- 
tributing, In other words, is the Federal Government assum- 
ing the entire task of furnishing fish-cultural stations to the 
people of each State? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no; not at all. For instance, 
in the State of Washington I think we have 22 State hatcheries 
that we maintain ourselves. I think the National Government 
has just one hatchery in that State. I do not know of any 
State where there is more than one national hatchery. I will 
not say that there is not. 

Mr. KING, That was my understanding, but I wanted to get 
it into the RECORD. 

The next question is, Is not the Federal Government expand- 
ing its activities in this direction, as a result of which the 
cost to the Federal Government is greatly increasing? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I do not think we have 
expanded now for several years. We have not passed a bill 
providing for an additional fish hatchery since, I think, before 
the war. The one we provide for here is simply an auxiliary 
station. It is not an independent station; but the buildings at 
the station we have are about worn out, and they feel that hy 
establishing a substation at a little different locality the service 
rendered will be much more desirable. We have not pro- 
vided for any new fish hatcheries of the National Government 
for many, Many years. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I ask what this house is for that it is 
proposed to build? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
bungalow for the man in charge. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is he a man of family? Four thousand 
dollars will not build much of a house. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The committee felt that that 
would build an ample house for a small family. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not think the committee was very 
generous in that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
trayagant in this case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, 
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The next amendment was, on page 84, after line 10, to 


insert: 


Auxiliary fish-cultural station to Warm Springs, Ga., fisheries 
station: For the establishment of a fish-cultural station in the 
State of Georgia, At a point to be selected by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, for the propagation of the fishes indigenous to that region and 
as n necessary auxiliary to the fish-cultural station at Warm Springs, 
Ga., including the acquisition of land, construction of bulldings, ponds, 
und water supply, and the purchase of equipment, $30,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, on page 85, 
line 4, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated, 

The Cuter Cnc. On page 85, line 4, it is proposed to 
strike out the word “in” and to insert in lien thereof the 
words “and other equipment for.” 

Mr. KING. Let that be stated again. What page is it? 

The Cuter Cirrk, On page 85, line 4, it is proposed to 
strike out the word “ in,“ following the word “engine,” and 
to insert the words “and other equipment for,“ so as to 
read: 
of which amount $25,000 shall be immediately available for the 
purchase and installation of a Diesel engine and other equipment for 
the patrol boat Brant 


And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 86, line 25, after the word 
“therewith,” to strike out $350,000” and insert $340,000," so 
as to make the paragraph read: 


Alaska, general service: For protecting the seal fisheries of Alaska, 
including the furnishing of food, fuel, clothing, and other necessities of 
life to the natives of the Pribilof Islands of Alaska; not exceeding 
$30,000 for construction, improvement, repair, and alteration of buid- 
ings and roads, transportation of supplies to and from the islands, 
expenses of travel of agents and other employees and subsistence while 
on said islands, hire and maintenance of vessels, purchase of sea otters, 
and for all expenses necessary to carry out the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to protect the senl fisheries of Alaska, and for other 
purposes,” approved April 21, 1910, and for the protection of the 
fisheries of Alaska, including travel, subsistence (or per diem in lieu of 
subsistence) of employees while on duty in Alaska, hire of boats, em- 
ployment of temporary labor, and all other necessary expenses con- 
nected therewith, $340,000, of which $100,000 shall bo immediately 
available, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Mississippi 
wild life and fish refuge,“ on page 87, line 8, after the figures 
„1924,“ to strike out “$15,000” and insert “ $25,000,” so as to 
make the paragraph rend: 


For construction of buildings and ponds, for equipment, maintenance, 
operation, repair, and improvements, including expenditures for per- 
sonal services at the seat of government and elsewhere as may be 
necessary, as authorized in the act approved June 7, 1024, $25,000. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 87, line 8, after the 
numerals ‘ $25,000,” I move to insert the following amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. The committee amendment on page 87, 
line 8, is to strike out “$15,000” and to insert ‘ $25,000,” and 
the Senator from Washington proposes to amend the amendment 
hy adding the words “and the appropriation for the upper 
Mississippi River fish refuge contained in the act of February 
27, 1925, is hereby declared immediately available for con- 
struction and purchase of launches and equipment.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I understand it, the work is 
practically done, and it is necessary to have some equipment 
and a launch. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator if the equipment 
or the launch is to be paid for from the $25,000? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; that is the reason, really, 
for the increase from $15,000. 

Mr. KING. It is not for acquiring new territory? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no; not at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Before we leave page 87 I want to ask the Sen- 
ator why $100,000 for the Alaska general service is to be imme- 
diately available? The $340,000 carried in line 1, page 87, of 
course, deals with the future. It is an appropriation ending one 
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year from next July. The presumption is that we appropriate 
it for the present fiscal year, and yet out of the appropriation 
which we make for next year we authorize the use of $100,000. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This is the reason for that, and 
I think the Senator will appreciate it when I state it: In 
order to get supplies to the Pribilof Islands in Alaska, the sup- 
plies must be purchased and sent long before the end of the 
fiscal year. This policy has been followed for two or three 
years. It has been found that it was much more economical 
to do it in that way. It is necessary, really, to make part of 
this money available immediately, because the work must begin 
long before the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. KING. Then, as I understand it, this $100,000 is to be 
devoted to purchasing supplies during this summer 

Mr. JONES of Washington. During the spring, really. 

Mr. KING. But those supplies are chargeable against the 
a year and are not to be used until the next fiscal 
year 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Some of them may be used 
before the 1st of July; that is, the people there get some of 
their supplies up to the station, the Pribilof Islands. Most of 
the supplies, however, will be used after the 1st of July, but 
the expenses of getting them up there, and so on, and for the 
purchases to be made, must be available before the Ist of July. 

Mr. KING. I appreciate that, but I think it would be very 
unfair and certainly misleading, if we make an appropriation 
for ostensibly the next fiscal year to cover up a deficit that 
will be created for this fiscal year, and yet, to cover up a deficit 
that will be created for this fiscal year, we authorize them to 
divert a part of the appropriation for the next fiscal year to 
1 no deficit of this year, That would be misleading and 
un ; 

Mr. JONES of Washington. T tried to explain that. It is in 
the interest of economy and grows out of the condition of 
things that we have to deal with in connection with those items. 
If we waited until the Ist of July in order to do what ought 
to be done, it would not be of any benefit. 

Mr. KING. Is it anticipated that the $340,000, which the 
bill indicates is to care for this particular service for the next 
fiscal year, is to be supplemented by a deficiency appropriation 
to the extent of $100,000 when we meet again in December? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; except that it may be neces- 
sary to lap over into the next fiscal year; that is all. In other 
words, we might say that $340,000 is the amount we are going 
to use there for a year. A hundred thousand dollars, however, 
is to be made available a while before the end of the fiseal 
year. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection if that is thoroughly under- 
stood. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is the way I understand it. 

Mr. KING. But I do object to this policy which is being so 
sedulously followed by the party in power, and perbaps my 
party has been guilty of the same practices, of purposely and 
knowingly failing to make sufficient appropriations, or appro- 
priations which they regard as suflicient, and then coming in 
just as soon as the next Congress meets and asking for a huge 
deficiency. Let us be honest to the people and honest to the 
Government and say we want a million dollars when we want 
a million dollars and not ask for $750,000 and then sneak in 
at the back door at the next session and slip through an ap- 
propriation as a deficiency for $250,000. I am satisfied there 
will be no deficiency in connection with this. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Power vessel 
for Alaska fisheries,” on page 87, line 13, after the name 
“Alaska,” to strike out “ $40,000" and insert “ $50,000," so as 
to make the paragraph read: 

For the purchase or construction of a vessel of sufficient size and 
power to patrol offshore waters for the enforcement of the laws and 
regulations for the protection of the fisheries of Alaska, $50,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, under the heading“ Bureau of 
Mines, salaries and general expenses,” on page 90, at the be- 
ginning of line 2, to strike out “$1,500” and insert “ $5,000,” so 
as to read: 

Salaries and general expenses: For general expenses, including pay 
of the director and necessary assistants, clerks, and other employees, 
in the ofice in the District of Columbia and in the ficld, and every 
other expense requisite for and incident to the general work of the 
bureau in the District of Columbia and in the ficld, including not to 
exceed $5,000 for necessary traveling expenses of the director and em- 
ployces of the bureau, acting under bis direction, for attendance upon 
meetings of technical, professional, and scientifie societies when re- 
quired in connection with the aubhorized work of the Bureau of 
Mines, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of Com- 
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merce, $84,680, of which amount not to exceed $76,678 may be ex- 
pended for personal services in the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I want to ask one question about the salaries 
of the employees in the Patent Office carried on page 87. I 
find a very large appropriation, a million dollars, Carlier in 
the bill, and on page 87 we find an appropriation of $2,418,500. 
My understanding was when we increased the salaries of the 
employees of the Patent Office there would be no. further in- 
crease and that fees would practically meet the increases which 
were carried by the bill to which I haye referred. Does the 
Senator have any information as to the fees which are re- 
ceived and covered into the Treasury and to what extent they 
meet the extra compensation or salaries which were provided 
for in the bill about which I have spoken? 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I think I can find that in a 
moment. 

Mr. KING. I make this inquiry because so many com- 
plaints haye come to me about the inefficiency of the Patent 
Office, though it was said that if we would increase the sal- 
aries and, I think, increase the personnel we would haye no 
further complaints. Yet I think there are more complaints 
now than there were before. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
hearings this language: 


The total receipts for the year 1928 have amounted to $8,411,734.13 
and our expenditures, if you care to have those, for the same period 
amounted to $8,760,408.09. 


So the expenditures for 1925 were about $349,000 more than 
the receipts. 

Mr. KING. That does not square with what I understood we 
were promised. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The receipts are increasing 
every year, and I think increasing a little faster than the 
appropriations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 93, at the end of line 3, 
to strike out “ $116,100” and insert“ $148,660,” so as to read: 


Mineral mining investigations: For inquiries and scientific and tech- 
nologie investigations concerning the mining, preparation, treatment, 
and utilization of ores and mineral substances, other than fuels, with 
a view to improving health conditions and increasing safety, efficiency, 
economic development, and conserving resources through the preven- 
tion of waste in the mining, quarrying, metallurgical, and other mineral 
industries; to inquire into the economic conditions affecting these in- 
dustrics; and including all equipment, supplies, expenses of travel and 
subsistence, and the purchase, operation, maintenance, repair, and ex- 
change in part payment therefor, of motor-propelled passenger-carrying 
vehicles, including not to exceed $17,000 for personal services in the 
District of Columbia, $148,660. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to offer an amendment 
on page 93. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 93, line 2, strike out “ $17,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $48,560,” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That corresponds with an 
amendment we have already agreed to, and simply provides for 
the use of a part of the money in the District of Columbia, 
where it is necessary to use it. 

Mr. KING. Where is that amendment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 93, line 2. It does not 
increase the appropriation. 

Mr. KING, I appreciate what the Senator says, but it really 
is remarkable, as one studies this bill, to find the large per- 
centage of items we appropriate which are to be used for per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia. We make an appro- 
priation for work in the Rocky Mountains and a very great 
proportion of the appropriation is used in the District of 
Columbia. 

Take the Bureau of Foreign Trade and Commerce, Of the 
appropriation found in this bill the amount of which is used in 
the District of Columbia is entirely disproportionate to the 
services rendered. It does seem to me we are more interested 
in increasing offices and personnel in the District of Columbia 
than we are in the objectives which we avow we have. I pro- 
test against this multiplication of the number of offices in the 
District of Columbia. We haye more than 65,000 employees 
here now, as against 35,000 to 37,000 at the beginning of 1917. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that this is simply a transfer of $32,560 from the item 
on page 54, under“ Export industries.” The work under “ Ex- 


I find on page 159 of the House 
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port industries” is really connected with the mines. It was 
carried under that heading before we transferred the Bureau 
of Mines to the Department of Commerce, and that transfer 
makes necessary this change. There is no increase in the 
appropriation, or anything of that sort, but simply a transfer 
from the “ Export industries,” where it has been heretofore, to 
the Bureau of Mines, which has been transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The work is done here in the District of 
Columbia, and it is necessary, of course, to have the services 
here. 

Mr. KING. We can not circumvent this scheme to get all 
the money spent in the District of Columbia. We have some 
objects abroad, or away off in other parts of the country, and 
we are a fairy godmother, we are a paternalistic organization. 
We spend most of the money here in the District of Columbia, 
or a large part of it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is no scheme here at all. 
This work has been done in the District of Columbia hereto- 
fore, but is simply transferred from the“ Export industries“ 
work to the Bureau of Mines, which has been transferred to the 
Department of Commerce. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I ask the Senator a question? This 
would cover fact finding in reference to the mining situation, 
would it not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think so. 

Mr. COPELAND. There is nn increased appropriation. It 
has been increased from $116,000 to $148,000? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. We are simply transfer- 
ring this item from the Export industries.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Just what does that mean? Does it mean 
that the money is to be used for mineral mining investigations 
and not for the export industries? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It will not take anything away 
from the export industries. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not care if it does take it away from 
the export industries, but I want to make it clear that for 
my part I think we ought to increase the amount for mineral 
mining investigations. This becomes a matter of tremendous 
importance when we realize that in the State of Pennsylvania 
two men are killed every day in the mines. The deaths and 
injuries in the mines in this country are three or four times 
as numerous as they are in the mines of England and France, 
which are much deeper mines, these casualties being due to 
the fact that we are not giving protection to the men in the 
mining industry. If this has to do with fact finding, and with 
increasing safety, efficiency, and so forth, I think it is an appro- 
priation which we ought to make very gladly, and if I had 
my way, I would increase it over the amount asked fer in 
the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
of tlie appropriation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 96, line 15, after the word “subsistence,” to 
insert and the purchase, operation, maintenance, exchange in 
part payment for, and repair of motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicles,’ so as to make the paragraph read: 


Mineral resources: For preparation of the reports of the mineral 
resources of the United States, including special statistical inquiries 
as to production, distribution, and consumption of the essential min- 
erals, including personal services, traveling expenses and subsistence, 
and the purchase, operation, maintenance, exchange in part payment 
for, and repair of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles, $123,000, 
of which amount not to exceed $94,000 may be expended for personal 
services in the District of Columbia, 


Those are the general purposes 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, on page 96 I 
desire to offer the amendments which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be 
stated. 

The Crier CLERK. On page 96, in line 24, strike out the 
words “in such amounts as” and insert in lieu thereof “ upon 
requisition by,“ and in line 25 strike out the words “may 
requisition but” and insert in lieu thereof “in such amounts 
as may be determined by the President, not to exceed a total 
of $1,000,000.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 99, line 3, to change the total appropriation for 
the Bureau of Mines from “ $1,774,340” to “ $1,814,400.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Bureau of 
Labor Statistics,’ on page 101, after line 21, to insert: 
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Appropriations herein made for the Bureau of Labor Statistics shall 
be available for expenses of attendance at meetings concerned with the 
work of said bureau when incurred on the written authority of the 
Secretary of Labor, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. That is an amendment similar 
ito the one we adjusted a while ago and will go to conference 
in connection with the other item. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading was continued to line 8, on page 103. 

Mr. KING. On page 103, under the title Bureau of Immf- 
gration,“ there is an item of $6,084,865. We have provided 
very liberally for the Department of Labor—too liberally, in 
‘my judgment, in some of the items—and yet $6,000,000 is given 
nere practically for deportation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I would not say for deportation ; 
rather for the enforcement of the immigration laws. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me that is entirely too large a sum, 
being over $6,000,600. I do not remember the amount appropri- 
‘ated for prohibition and for patrol boats and for the Depart- 
ment of Justice, with its secret agents and marshals, but it was 
millions of Collars. Now millions of dollars are appropriated 
for the Immigration Service. We have large sums appropriated 
for the Treasury Department and the Post Office Department 
and yarious other agencies of the Government comprising a 
secret police system. Instead of consolidating as many of these 
agencies as we could in the Department of Justice, the law- 
‘enforcing department of the Government, we are multiplying 
and increasing the various agencies and bureaus and instru- 
mentalities for the enforcement of the law. It is a very unwise 
‘and very expensive plan. Did the committee consider care- 
(fully this item of $6,084,865? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senate committee did not. 
We did examine the hearings had in the House, and we saw 
that they had gone into the matter with very great care, so we 
inecepted their judgment. I will say to the Senator that for 
the current year we have $5,684,865, and this is an increase of 
a little more than $400,000. The principal increase was for the 
border patrol. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. How much did we use for returning im- 
migrants? Why is not that expense borne by the transporta- 
tion companies that bring them here unlawfully? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, if the immigrants 
come over in a boat and are found to be not admissible, they 
have to go back, and the boat company has to take them back 
jat its own expense; but if they get into the country, and after 
two or three years are found to have been improperly admitted, 
the Government has to send them back, I do not know how 
much the Government has had to pay for that service. 

Mr. McoKELLAR. If the Senator does not know he need not 
stop to look it up now. I merely wanted to know for my own 
information. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want again to make a protest 
against the petty and oppressive methods of some of the Immi- 
gration Service officials. Of course there are aliens in the 
United States who should be deported, but there are men and 
women in the United States who came here in good faith, who 
are good law-abiding citizens and are contributing in a mate- 
rial way to the building up of our country, and yet the immi- 
gration laws are being so interpreted and the deportation stat- 
utes so applied that persons are arrested and subjected to 
deportation who have a right to remain in the United States. 
I want to protest against it and express the hope that the 
Immigration Seryice will reform its procedure and get rid of 
some of the petty, autocratic methods which it has, and also 
get rid of some of the petty, antocratic employees in the service. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 107, line 5, after the word “the,” to strike out 
“chief or acting chief of such bureau” and insert “ Secretary 
of Labor,“ so as to make the paragraph read: 


Appropriations herein made for the Children's Bureau shall be 
available for expenses of attendance at meetings for the promotion of 
child welfare and/or the welfare and hygiene of maternity ond in- 
fancy when incurred on the written authority of the Secretary of 
Labor. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This completes the committee 
amendments. The bill is before the Senate as in Committee 
of the Whole and open to amendment, 

Mr. COPELAND. On page 91, line 8, in the caption, is not 
the wording wrong? Does not the Senator mean “ operating 
mine-rescue cars“! 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know why it was 
worded in that way. That is simply the title. The language is: 


For the investigation and improvement of mine rescue and frst- 
aid methods and appliances and the teaching of mine safety, rescue, 
and first-aid methods, 


I do not know why the House adopted that title. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think it should read “operating mine- 
rescue cars and stations.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am inclined to think the 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, we are not operating any 
mines. Are we? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 

Mr. COPELAND. Not yet. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No, not yet. I think it would 
be well to make the amendment the Senator suggests. Then 
it will be in conference, and we will see about the title. 

Mr. COPELAND. I move to amend, on page 91, line 8, 
by striking ont the word “mines” and the comma and insert- 
ing the word “mine,” so as to read: “Operating mine rescue 
cars, and stations.” G 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. On page 42, line 6, I move to strike out the 
numerals “$244,600” and insert in lieu thereof the numerals 
“ $244,940." This increases the item $340. I offer the amend- 
ment for this purpose. The recording clerk of the penitentiary 
at Leavenworth draws $1,860 a year. Under the operation of 
the reclassification act his assistant now gets $2,100. I think 
it very unfortunate that the assistant to the recording clerk 
should receive more than the recording clerk himself. I am 
proposing that the amount shall be increased so that the matter 
may be worked out in conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Carer CLERK. On page 42, line 6, strike out the numerals 
“$244,600” and insert in lieu thereof “ $244,940.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, on page 103, 
line 7, I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 103, line 7, after the word “ offi- 
cers” insert: 

Including two assistants to the Secretary of Labor, to be appointed 
by the President, and to perform such duties as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary or required by law. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to state that this 
amendment carries out the provisions of a bill which passed 
the Senate a few days ago. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOSHS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLunk. On page 3, line 25, after the word “ else- 
where,” strike out “ $161,500" and insert “$171,500, of which 
$10,000 shall be devoted to the preparation and printing of 
Foreign Relations.” i 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I will state the purpose of the 
amendment. It increases the amount by $10,000 and provides 
that the increase shall be used for the preparation and publi- 
cation of volumes of Foreign Relations. I am well aware that 
the amendment is subject to a point of order, but I hope the 
Senator in charge of the bill will not make the point of order 
and will at least permit the item to go to conference. 

The volume of Foreign Relations, which is the red book of 
the State Department, a series of publications begun in 1801 
under Secretary Seward, constitutes the only available public 
record of our transactions in connection with our foreign re- 
lations, Supposedly a volume is published covering the transac- 
tions of each calendar year. Ordinarily the volumes have been 
published heretofore within one year of the close of the 
transactions recorded. It so happens, because of pressure of 
work in the State Department, that the clerk who has been 
employed on this duty has been transferred to other work and 
has not been availablo. 

As a matter of fact, everybody knows that the work in the 
State Department has multiplied fivefold since 1916, at the 
beginning of the war, if one computes it solely upon the basis 
of dispatches and instructions received and sent out. In con- 
sequence the volumes of Foreign Relations are now 10 years 
in arrears, the last publication having taken place this year 
and being for the foreign relations of the year 1916. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator’s statement ought to lead 
us to make an appropriation unless in the other appropriations 
the funds are not subject to such restrictions as to prevent 
them from being used. 


None that I know of. 
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Mr. MOSES. This may not be done, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Utah, from any moneys available under this or any 
other annual appropriation bill for the benefit of the State 
Department. 

I would like to complete my statement, because I wish to 
have the Senate understand exactly the situation with refer- 
ence to these volumes. The money which I am asking for as 
an increase in the item will permit the next year to be com- 
pleted, and that will bring us up to the war period. There 
has been considerable controversy with reference to how the 
volumes of Foreign Relations covering the war period shall be 
dealt with. It was the desire of the Department of State at 
one time to write a complete history of the war from the 
diplomatic side and to publish it in a number of volumes, 
aggregating, I think, about 20, under the guise of the annual 
Foreign Relations. That proposal chanced to come before a 
committee of the Senate of which I am chairman, and it 
was the opinion of the members of the committee that we should 
not undertake to write a history of the war in that way, and 
that the volumes of Foreign Relations should continue as they 
had been; in other words, that they should be the American 
counterpart of the White Book, the Blue Book and the Green 
Book published by the chancelleries and ministries of foreign 
affairs in other countries. 

It is desired that the work may be brought down in that 
way to the war period and be made available for students 
and historians and for those of our people who are interested 
in our foreign relations as they may be revealed by the dis- 
patches and instructions. 

As I said at the outset, I know that the item is subject to a 
point of order, but I hope the Senator in charge of the bill 
wili not make it and will at least permit the item to go to 
conference. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Being aware of the knowledge 
of the Senator from New Hampshire with reference to for- 
eign relations and his interest in them, because of his mem- 
bership on the Foreign Relations Committee, I shall not make 
the point of order against the item. It seems to me from 
the statement he has made that it is very desirable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment submitted by the Senator from New Hampshire, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, on page 32 I move to 
na out all of lines 11 to 20, inclusive, in the following 
words: 


Investigation and prosecution of war frauds: The unexpended 
balance on June 30, 1926, of the appropriation “ Investigation and 
prosecution of war frauds, 1926,” is continued and made available 
for the same purposes, and for the employment of regular assistants 
to United States district attorneys (not exceeding $100,000) if that 
amount is not needed for the invostigation and prosecution of war 
frauds, during the fiscal year 1027: Provided, That not more than 
one person shall be employed hereunder at a rate of compensation 
exceeding $7,500 per annum. 


This provision in the bill reappropriates the sum of about 
$700,000, according to the hearings, of an appropriation last 
year of $1,000,000. The Senate will recall that about a year 
ago the Department of Justice recommended to the President 
and the Director of the Budget approved an appropriation of 
$1,725,000 to prosecute what are known as war frauds, 

It will also be remenibered that I sought at that time to have 
that appropriation stricken out, and it was finally reduced to 
$1,000,000. Instead of spending that million dollars, as the 
war-frauds section claimed they were going to do—and they 
said that it was even necessary to spend more—up to date 
they have spent only a little over $300,000, and the remainder 
is still in the Treasury. They have contented themselves this 
year with merely asking that the unexpended balance be reap- 
proprinted for another year, and this reappropriation should 
be stricken out. 

I then stated to the Senate and to the gentlemen connected 
with the war-frauds section of the War Department who pro- 
posed it that that section was absolutely doing little or nothing 
with the money that was being then appropriated. I called 
attention to the fact that, although we had appropriated for 
the War Department $500,000 for the prosecution of war 
frands and for the Department of Justice $700,000, making 
$1,200,000 in all, for the year preceding, in the first seven 
months of that fiscal year they had, on their own showing, 
collected but $171,600; in other words, they were spending 
several dollars for every dollar they collected in the so-called 
war-frauds section. The name of that section ought to be 
changed, if the committee will allow me to make a suggestion. 
It onght to be changed from the “ war-frauds section” to the 
“peace-ftrauds section,” because it is a fraud upon the Gov- 
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ernment for this money to be recklessly and extravagantly 
spent in the way it is being spent. 

Mr. President, some time ago, when this matter was before 
the Senate for consideration, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] 
brought the subject to the attention of the Senate. On Wed- 
nesday, February 17, in the course of the debate on the de- 
ficiency appropriation bill, the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] said: 


I do not agree with the figures that my good friend— 

Meaning the Senator from Tennessee who is now speaking— 
has presented In the manner in which he presents them. 

Later on in the same debate the Senator from Ohio said: 


Mr. President, I will not at this time go into the figures included 
in the statement of the Senator from Tennessee, but I think his fig- 
ures are exceedingly misleading and by to-morrow I will have figures 
showing millions of dollars that have been returned to the Federal 
Treasury throngh the prosecution of war frauds. I have the figures, 
but not with me. 


Then the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] said: 
I have them— 
Meaning the figures— 


I have them now. I hold in my hand the last report of the Attorney 
General for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925. On page 96 of that 
report are shown the amounts received and collected by war prosecu- 


tions as follows: * * for the fiscal year 1924-25, $3,217,731. 
— 2 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent at this point to put 
into the Ruconb the colloquy between the Senator from Wis- 
consin and myself as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Mr. MCKELLAR, What was it for, 1925-267 

Mr. Lyxnoor. We have not yet obtained those figures because tho 
fiscal year is not concluded. 

Mr, McKernan. I will get the hearings and put the figures in the 
Recorp again. Those gentlemen who have charge in the department 
testified that they had collected $154,000, as I recollect the amount, 
or, in all, about $171,000. 

Mr. Lenroor. During what period? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. My recoliection is about nine months of that year. 

Mr. Lux nOOT. Of what year? 

Mr. MCKELLAR, Of the past year. 

Mr, Lenroor. The figures I have given bring it up to July 1 of last 
year. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. There is a mistake about it, because we have the 
sworn testimony of those gentlemen. 

Mr. Lenroor. The Senator is clearly mistaken. 

Mr. MCXKELLAR. I will put it in the Recoxp again, so there will bo 
no doubt in the world about it. 

Mr. Lexnoor. I wish the Senator would do so. 

Mr. MCKELLAR, It was about $171,000. 


Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, I merely wish to call atten- 
tion to the facts, and I am going to be very brief about it. It 
will be recalled that the Attorney General in his report—— 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Has the Senator from Tennessee the figures that 
I put into the Recorp in pursuance of the statement that I 
would insert them? 

Mr. McKBHLLAR, I have not them before me, but I know 
they are in the Reconp, and I merely wish to show the Senator 
and the Senate how mistaken the Senator is in his figures. 

I have here the statement of the Attorney General, and I 
um using those very figures. He stated that the amounts re- 
ceived and collected from war prosecutions for the fiscal year 
1924-25 amounted to $3,217,731. Here is the sworn statement 
of Mr. Michael, who testified as to a part of the same period. 
He gives the names of the individuals from whom the money 
was collected, and he shows that by compromise there wus 
collected $157,581.19 and by judgment $14,191.65, or a total 
of $171,772.84, precisely the figure I have stated. 

Somebody has been imposing upon the Attorney General of 
the United States, in my judgment. Of course, he brings those 
figures from the war-frauds section—he does not make the 
figures himself—bnt it is impossible that the figures can be 
correct, What hus happened, I think, is that the War De- 
partment has collected some money under their $500,000 appro- 
priation, and collections made by the War Department have 
been added to the miserable pittance that the war-frauds 
section of the Department of Justice has collected, namely, 
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171.000, and the two added together amount to the figures 
given by the Attorney General, 

The only way in which it can be conceived that the figures 
of the Attorney General are correct is that he has included 
the collections made by the War Department through compro- 


mises. Mr. President, I ask that there muy be printed as a part 
of my remarks the exact figures of the collections in that 


regard, as shown by the testimony of Mr. Andrews, of the war- 
frauds section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
Fiscal year 1924-25 (to Jan. 30, 1925): 


Without objection, it is so 


Accessorics Manufacturing Co-.-..2 ~~~. $289.38 
Allen, Oliver Fi. 232, 40 
Barnes, 5 500. 00 
Bell Manufacturing Co- 5, 466. 56 
Brown County Products Co- 279. 18 
Reden, nee r —T—5 a E 85. 00 
Kaplan, 77TTyꝓTh]ũ)!! a ES 48, 00 
Sullivan, Youug & Russland 2. 49,543.10 
Nashville Industrial Corporation- ~ 100, 000, 00 
Atco) Garment) .d 10, 00 
Connecticut Brass & Manufacturing Co- 10, 000. 00 
Evans Oil & Fertilizer Co 405. 57 
Haddock Fuel Corporation hl een SD Ser SON ST AE 350. 00 
Fee ian eee hee er 70. 00 
Richman, TTT 300. 00 

581.19 


NUMBER OF JUDGMENTS OBTAINED 


Fiscal year 1924-25 (to Jan. 30, 1928): 
Graves Real Estate Co., N. Z 
Montague, Wilfred W 
Stokes, John X., et al 


-= $14, 000, 00 
ae 111. 65 
80, 00 


14, 191. 65 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McKBELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I understand the Senator from Tennessee wishes 
the Senate to believe that the Attorney General did not know 
the character of the figures that he submitted to me when I 
wrote him and told him specifically what I desired. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want the Senate to believe this: I know 
the Attorney General is a high-minded, honorable man, but he 
personally can not be expected to be familiar with the figures. 
I have no doubt that he asked perhaps for a statement from the 
very gentlemen who presented the first figures. The only way 
the Attorney General's figures can be accounted for is that he 
has been misled about the matter. I know that the war-frauds 
section has not collected any such sums. They testified them- 
selves that they had not collected any such sums. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Tennessee 
yield further? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will. 

Mr. FESS. The report which was made, from which the 
Senator from Wisconsin read, was a printed report, and was 
made long before the question was raised by the Senator from 
Tennessee, 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. FESS. And the figures could not have been fabricated. 

Mr, McKELLAR. It is quite the contrary, for ever since 
1922 we have been appropriating $500,000 for the war-frauds 
section of the War Department and $500,000 for the war-frauds 
section of the Department of Justice—a million dollars a year, 
except last year when we apropriated $1,200,000 and the pres- 
ent year when we appropriated $1,500,000 in all. They were 

cooperating, as stated a moment ago, until just a year and a 
month ago when it was developed by me on the floor of the 
Senate that the war frauds section of the Department of Jus- 
tice had received $700,000 and they had collected $171,000. 

They had a program, as they said, to go over this country 
with a fine-tooth comb and get all the available lawyers 
possible and bring them here to prosecute fraud cases, but 
when the facts were brought out here in the Senate it seemed 
that these gentlemen found they were doing a _ profitless 
thing, and so they did not proceed with their program, or 
at least they have accomplished nothing under their program. 
They have spent only about $300,000 up to date out of an 
appropriation of a million dollars; and knowing that they 
could not come before the Congress and expect to get another 
appropriation like that, provision is made in this bill in the 
form of a reappropriation of an unexpended balance for an- 
other year. 

All it is for, Mr, President, is to continue certain gentlemen 
in office for another year. We are not going to collect any 
amount of money. I dare say it will take at least $8 of appro- 
priations for every $1 the gentlemen in the war-frauds sec- 
tion may collect. It can not be defended; we have got to 
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it is 
it is a wicked and illegal use of the 
people's money. It is simply giving jobs to men in that sec- 
tion. It is a willful aud woeful waste, and ought not to be 
countenauced. 

Mr. GOFF and Mr. KING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield; and if so, to whom? 


cut it ont. It is a wrong against the American people; 
a wicked extrayngarce: 


Mr. MCKELLAR. I yield first to the Senator from West Vir- 
giniu, who rose first. 

Mr. GOFF. I thought the Senator had yielded the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR, No; I am not through. 

Mr. GOFF. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 


from Ohio and to the Senator from Tennessee that some time 
ago, I think perhaps a year and a half or, perhaps, two years 
ugo, when the Senator from Tennessee and myself were chal- 
lenging attention to these large appropriations to the War 
Department and to the Department of Justice for the purpose 
of prosecuting so-called war-fraud cases, I took the matter up 
with that branch of the War Department which was receiving 
the appropriation, and the information was conveyed to me 
that most of the funds collected by the Department of Justice 
were from cases that had been practically settled by the War 
Department. 

The War Department had proceeded with a great deal of 
efficiency and earnestness, and they collected very large sums. 
I will not say that the amounts so collected were because of 
fraudulent transactions, but collections were largely from per- 
sons with whom the Government bad dealings during the war. 
There were items in controversy. A man would have a con- 
tract with the Government and he would insist that he had 
not received proper allowances, while the War Department 
insisted that he had. So, after a comparison of the respective 
nuecounts and listening to experts, the differences were com- 
posed and it was found in some instances that the Government 
owed the contractors and in other instances that the contrac- 
tors owed the Government, Those were classified, in the lan- 
guage of the street, as“ war-fraud cases,” although, as a matter 
of fact, in may instances they were not war-fraud cases at 
all, but were simply honest disputes between the Government 
and inen who ‘aad contracted with the Government. 

I remember one case from the State of the Senator from 
Washington where the claimant was entirely honest, but the 
War Departnent thought that his claim was unjust. After 
conferences, many of those cases were settled, and in some 
instances refunds were made to the Government, while in 
others the Government had to pay. There were a number of 
eases ready to be settled, and the Department of Justice 
stepped in and got the credit. They collected some money, 
although not a very great amount, that should have been 
credited to the War Department. The investigation that I 
made confirmed the statement of the Senator from Tennes- 
see—and I made a similar statement—that this appropriation 
was unnecessary. Perhaps there should have been a small 
appropriation, but the continuance of it I protested against a 
year aso, and I protest against the continuance of this appro- 
priatioa. 

May I say further—and then I shall take my seat—that 
a very able ex-Senator was employed by the department to out- 
line the policy with respect to these proceedings, but after in- 
vestigating, he severed his relations with the department, 
because he said the situation did not warrant him in continu- 
ing in that position. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President. will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
has the floor. 

Mr. KING. I apologize to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. FESS. Will the Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I have no doubt as to the disap- 
pointment on the part of many persons identified with the 
prosecution of the war-fraud cases, so called. Having had a 
conference with the Attorney General, I found that in cases 
where there was thought to be fraud because the contracts 
seemed to be unconscionable, fraud could not be established, 
inasmuch as the contracts had been made in war time by the 
Government itself. We understand that phase of the situation. 
It was said that there was going to be considerable disappoint- 
ment, because the people think there are many cases of fraud 
from which collections can be made and great amounts of 
money refunded, when, in fact, it will not be found possible to 
establish fraud. 
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When the statement was made that there had been but 
little money collected I recalled that I had had a conference 
some time before, in which the figures had been gone over, 
but they had escaped my mind, and I immediately addressed 
the present Attorney General in the matter, and his figures 
indicated that there had been collected about $8,000,000 up 
to that date and about $3,000,000 last year. 

Mr. KING. I want to say to the Senator, if he will pardon 
me—tI apologize to the Senator from Tennessee—that the 
Department of Justice never did collect $8,000,000 growing out 
of fraud cases. It did collect a small amount, a few of the 
cases being based on fraud, some merely on contracts; but 
the great part of the amount collected by the Department of 
Justice resulted from negotiations which had been conducted 
by the War Department, and the War Department was prac- 
tically in a position to close the matters when they were 
turned over to the Department of Justice, perhaps for drawing 
the proper releases and entering the judgments, so that the 
matter would be fully concluded. 

I waut to add that I am yery glad that those investigations 
reyealed the fact that the great majority of the business men 
who were dealing with the United States are to be exculpated 
from the universal charges that were made that they were a 
lot of scoundrels. I think most of the men who dealt with the 
United States during the war in furnishing supplies were 
honest and tried to live up to ethical and good business stand- 
ards and high moral principles. 

Mr. FESS. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the truth and the fact 
is and remains, notwithstanding the figures that have been 
reported, that the war-frauds section, just as I stated last 
year and just as they have sworn before the committee, col- 
lected $171,000 all told, with all their vast array of lawyers 
down there, in a period of seven months. 

I stop here long enough to propound a query to the acting 
chairman of the committee, the Senator from Washington 
IMr. Jones]. I am a great believer in the fairness of the 
Senator from Washington and his love of doing exactly what 
is right. I want him to look at the wording of this particular 
provision of the bill on page 32: 


Investigation and prosecution of war frauds: The unexpended balance 
on June 30, 1926, of the appropriation “ Investigation and prosecution 
of war frauds, 1926,” is continued and made available for the same 
purposes, and for the employment of regular assistants to United States 
district attorneys (not exceeding $100,000) if that amount is not 
necded for the investigation and prosecution of war frauds during the 
fiscal year 1927: Provided, That not more than one person sball be 
employed hereunder at a rate of compensation exceeding $7,500 per 
annum. 


When the Senator recalls the fight that was made on this 
$1,000,000 appropriation last year, with the large array of evi- 
dence to support a contention to strike out the greater part of 
it, when it now appears that only a comparatively small portion 
of that $1,600,000 was expended, and when it now appears that 
it is not intended to expend it for another year, does not the 
Senator think that it is very bad legislation to reappropriate 
it, and then, in the third degree, provide that if it is not all 
expended in the war frauds section it may be used for the 
employment of assistants to attorneys general generally? 

That is a course of legislation that I know does not meet the 
approyal of the Senator from Washington, from what I know 
of him; and I will ask him whether he will not accept the 
amendment and let it go to conference, and let a proyision be 
“put in there appropriating the money, if it is necessary, for 
assistant attorneys general, and not permit this to go on 
further? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say this: I do not want 
to be understood as agreeing to every statement that the Sena- 
tor made there at the last; but I have been willing for quite a 
little while to accept the amendment striking out this para- 
graph and take it to conference. 
| Mr. McKBLLAR. With that assurance I shall be delighted 
to yield the floor, and let the amendment be adopted. I ask 
unanimous consent, however, as a part of my remarks, to have 
printed in the Recorp the testimony of Mr. Andrews and Mr. 
Michael. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Mr. Andrews, one of the heads of the war frauds section, in the 
hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations 
of the Senate, Sixty-eighth Congress, second session, on H. R. 11753, 
on page 19, says: “Mr. Chairman, what we have spent has been this: 
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We have had three annual appropriations of $500,000 each, and last 
May a supplemental appropriation of $200,000, making a total of 
$1,700,000 appropriated for the war transaction scetion of the De- 
partment of Justice since its inception.” 

So that it is clear that their appropriation for that year was 
$700,000. I then asked him to give a list of the settlements and 
amounts gotten from each settlement. He first gave those in com- 
promise for the fiscal year 1924-25, to January 31, 1925, a term of 
about seven months. a 

It will thus be seen that the sum total of judgments obtained and 
settlements made amounted to $171,772.84, which is, as I stated, the 
figures were. These collections were for a period of 7 months, and 
the bureau had had $760,000 for the 12 months. 

On page 19, Mr. Andrews stated that they had spent, up to that 
time, about $300,000 of the appropriation and had collected $171,000. 
It was upon these figures that I opposed granting the enormous appro- 
priation asked for by the war frauds section. í 

I quote the following testimony by Mr. Andrews before the House 
committee: 

“Mr. Stureve. Tell us how you will use this money if Congress 
gives it to you (meaning the $1,725,000 asked for). We are anxious 
to know what you are going to do with the money. 

“Mr. ANDREWS. We are asking, as you know, for a supplemental 
appropriation for this year. 

“Mr, SHREVE. You have estimated for an increase of 262 officers and 
employees, with a combined salary of $950,121? 

“Mr, ANDREWS, Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHREVE. And in addition to that, an increase in travel expenses 
of $150,000? 

“Mr. ANDREWS., A corresponding increase in expenses. 

“Mr. Sureve. You have an increase in rents of $31,0007 

“Mr, ANDREWS. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Sureve. That covers the principal items? 

“Mr. ANDREWS. Yes, sir.” 

(House hearings, Department of Justice, 1926, p. 125.) 

I quote further from Mr. Andrews: 

“We haye got 8 or 10 such men, and I really think it would warm 
your heart to see the type of men that are coming here, drawn by 
the responsibility of these cases, by the type of experience, which is be- 
yond anything that they would get in many years of private practice, of 
course—and drawn by the inspiration of this Attorney General, of whom 
I can say that any man who has ever known him will do anytbing 
that he wants; and drawn also by the fact that the Attorney General's 
program, which he has directed us to follow, is to get this job cleaned 
up as quickly as the Lord will let us and go back home to our private 
practice, We have no men there who want the rut of Government 
service for the rest of their lives. They want the experience and the 
inspiration, and then to go home. And we are really getting such men, 
sir. We are very happy about the type of men that we have succeeded 
in getting. 

“In order to handle those cases, then, we prepared a program. 
Now we have not just guessed. We have a Ust of our cases. ‘There 
are the urgent cases. We have classified them. We have gone through 
each one of these cases, based on a report made by the man who is per- 
sonally acquainted with it, and we have, I think, more or less mastered 
the essential facts of those cases—cnough, at least, to know whether 
they are heayy, or light, or medium heavy. We have them listed here 
as pending or not pending, and as heavy or light, and the men to whom 
they are assigned” (p. 127). 

And, Mr. President, this was the head of a bureau with forty and odd 
lawyers then in it and asking for 262 men, who had tried three cases, 
two of them magistrate-court cases, one in which there was a judgment 
of $111—and another for $85 and a real judgment for $14,000—in 
seven months of the very year in which he was testifying. 

Again, Mr. Andrews said: 

“The program for 1925 calis for some 41 attorneys to handle ap- 
proxinrately 150 cases. The program for 1926 contemplates about 106 
attorneys to handle, in addition to the smaller cases now in the 
hands of district attorneys, upward of 800 cases. Thus, in order to 
handle about five times as many cases it is proposed to increase the 
personnel only two and a half times. Good men are difficult to get at 
the salaries which the Government is willing to pay. For this reason 
an increase of personnel at the present time greater than that pro- 
posed is not suggested. But if a larger staff of competent men could 
be promptly secured, the Government’s business would doubtless fare 
better“ (p. 107). 

Forty-one lawyers secured judgments in three cases, two of them 
magistrate court cases, in the first seven months of the year 1925. 

Instead of trying cases, we have a statement of whut the division 
is doing: 

“But it is not easy to get men capable of doing this type of work— 
evidently meaning the two magistrate court cases and the $14,000 
judgment—men competent to handle cases of the complexity, novelty, 
size, and difficulty of the section's cases. We are not interested in 
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lawyers of only average ability. There is no lawyer in the section to- 
day who is not good enough to earn considerably more in private prac- 
tice than he is being paid now. We do not want any man who is 
interested in the salary. We could have had a hundred such men, many 
of them fairly good men, too. We are therefore building up as fast 
as We can a very exceptional personnel, sifting and picking the top 
flight of available lawyers. The process was slow and hard to start, 
but our sources of information are increasing every day, our contracts 
ever widening. Before many months we hope to be in touch with 
nearly every center in the country where an able lawyer may be found. 
We hope that exceptional men will be turned up by our combing 
process in ever greater numbers, 

“All this means, obviously, that to ask for a very large supplemental 
appropriation for this current fiscal year would not merely have been 
to plan far beyond the section's commitments as we found them when 
we took charge. It would also have committed us to employing so 
many lawyers that we might have had to relax our care in selecting 
them“ (p. 100). 

God forbid! There ought to be plenty of appropriations given to put 
into the hands of Mr. Andrews and Mr, Michael so that they could 
bring up a section of lawyers, combed from the top all over the country, 
who would have some influence in the national political campaign. Of 
course, the fact that they have no work to do or little work is im- 
material. The Government is rich and has plenty of money to pay 
them. The Republican Party needs them, or will need them in the 
coming election. So it is a splendid proposal to furnish these vast 
sums for the employment of lawyers In the war-frauds section. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, in this connection 
I desire to have inserted in the Recorp a statement from the 
Department of Justice with reference to these matters, I shall 
not take any further time. ; 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFIC OF THE GENERAL AGENT, 
Wasliington, March 16, 1026. 
In re: War frauds and special assistants. 

In accordance with recent conversation by telephone, in which it was 
suggested that a brief memorandum with respect to attorneys and col- 
lections under the war frauds appropriation might be handy, there is 
submitted herewith a statement showing attorneys in the war trans- 
actions section by grades and salary rates, located at the seat of Gov- 
ernment and in the field, as of March 11, 1926. 

This statement shows 45 attorneys paid from this appropriation now 
employed at the seat of Government, with aggregate annual compensa- 
tion of $185,560, and § attorneys in the field, with aggregate compensa- 
tion of $51,000, making a total of 53 special assistant attorneys in the 
service at the present time, with aggregate annual compensation of 
$236,560. 

In the hearings before the House Appropriations Committee it was 
stated with respect to the estimates for 1927, as follows (p. 174): 

“The estimate as reduced by the Bureau of the Budget contemplates 
an organization under the supervision of an Assistant Attorney General, 
with 27 attorneys, 9 stenographers, 22 accountants, and 4 clerks, etc., 
as against the existing organization with 54 attorneys, 60 accountants, 
and 89 stenographers, clerks, etc.” 

Mr. Michael, who was testifying, also stated: 

“In our judgment, this is the minimum organization with which it 
will be possible to handle the unfinished business of this section during 
the next fiscal year.” 

The foregoing estimate includes 20 attorneys at the seat of govern- 
ment and 7 in the field, a total of 27 on and after July 1, 1926, as 
against 53 at present. 

The total amount of all appropriations for investigation and prose- 
cution of war frauds is $2,500,000, and the total collections to the close 
of March 12, 1920, were as follows: 


Collections to July 1) 1020s Se ee eee 818 5, 412. 28 
Collections from July 1. 1925, to Feb, 18. 1926___ 1, 536 3. 831. 94 
Collections from Feb. 18, 1926, to Mar. 10, 1920 8, 416. 26 
10, 220, 660. 48 

Deferred payments outstanding Mar, 10, 1926 416, 692. 99 
tear r — 10, 637, 353. 47 


In response to the suggestion that it would also be desirable to have 
Information as to the number of special assistant attorneys and 
special assistants to the Attorney General employed under the general 
appropriation entitled “Pay of special assistant attorneys, United 
States courts,” one year ago and the number so employed to-day, with 
thelr aggregate annual compensation, there is submitted herewith a 
statement giying this data. It will be noted that the total number 
employed one year ago was 182, and thelr aggregate annual compen- 
sition $705,650.94, while the number employed to-day Is only 72, with 
ageregate annual compensation estimated at $373,921%67, 
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Attorneys in war transactions section, by grades and salary rates, 
located at seat of government and in the field 


Grade 


` $10, 000 3 
7, 000 1 

6, 000 3 

6, 000 2 

§, 200 8 

4, 600 MM 

4, 400 1 

4, 000 1 

3, 800 2 

EDE ccc 3. 500 1 
3, 400 2 

3, 300 1 

3, 000 2 

A ee eee ‚ngq n er en ae ae 2, 800 1 
2, 400 5 

T AA · AA 2, 100 1 
2, 000 9 

1, 860 1 

Total attorneys at seat of government 45 


Aggregate annual compensation, $185,560. 
Attorneysin the fleld: 
$10,000 


Panne Dm: seep n 
Aggregate annual compensation, $51,000. 
Total attorneysin war transactions section, 53; aggregate annual compensation, in 
all, $236,560. 
Comparative statement showing number and compensation of special 


assistants paid from the appropriation “ Pay of spectal assistunt at- 
ee United States courts,” as of February 1, 1925, and March 15, 
4 


Number on | Number on 


Rate of compensation per annum roll Feb. roll Mar. 
1, 1925 15,1926 ' 
5 
9 
1 
l4 
5 
3 
8 
14 
1 
3 
7 
10 
12 
9 
3 
3 
1 
114 24 
Total annual compensatlon $521, 690. 00 $195, 600. 
Number on compensation to be determined basis. 68 
Total paani on above basis 3183, 959. 94 _ 178, 321. 67 
Total fssistan ts 182 72 
Total compensation e ee seeks $705, 659. 91 $373, 921. 67 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Tue question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee, which 
will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 32 it is proposed to strike out 
lines 11 to 20, inclusive, in the following words: 


Investigation and prosecution of war frauds: The unexpended bal- 
ance on June 30, 1926, of the appropriation “ Investigation and prose- 
cution of war frauds, 1926," is continued and made available for the 
same purposes, and for the employment of regular assistants to United 
States district attorneys (not exceeding $100,000) if that amount is 
not needed for the investigation and prosecution of war frauds, during 
the fiscal year 1927: Provided, That not more than one person shall 
be employed hereunder at a rate of r exceeding $7,500 per 
annum, > 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK, On page 5, line 12, it is proposed to strike 
out the figures “$5,000,” and to insert in lieu thereof “$10,000, 
from and after July 1, 1926.” - 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understood that the Senator 
was going to make the amount $7,500. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in answer to the suggestion of 
the Senator from Washington, I desire to say that possibly he 
does not have in mind Senate Document No. 30. After refer- 
ring to it I shall ask to haye it included as a part of my re- 
marks. Under the date of January 4, 1926, it came as a mes- 
sage from the President of the United States to the Congress 
of the United States, going both to the House and to the Senate. 

The President said: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Acting Secretary of State rec- 
ommending legislation authorizing an Inerease in the salary of the 
minister resident and consul general to Liberia from $5,000 to $10,000 
per annum. 

I am in full accord with the reasons advanced by the Acting Sec- 
retary of State why the increase should be allowed, and I strongly 
urge upon the Congress the enactment of legislation authorizing it, 

CALVIN CooLtpen, 


I shall not, Mr. President, read the letter referred to by 
the President under that date, which is the letter of the Acting 
Secretary of State; but I shall refer in this very connection 
to the letter under date of December* 16, 1925, written by 
the Director of the Budget to the Secretary of State, in which 
he suys: ; 


I have your letter of December 9, 1925, inclosing copy of a proposed 
report to the President recommending that the Congress be requested 
to authorize an increase in the salary of the minister resident and 
consul general to Liberia to $10,000 per annum, aud asking whether 
the action proposed in the report is in harmony wlth the financial 
policy of the President, 

It affords me pleasure to advise you that the proposed request for 
legislation authorizing an increase In the salary of the minister resi- 
dent and consul general to Liberia to $10,000 per annum is not in 
conillet with the financial program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
II. M. Lorp, Director. 


Mr. President, it is true that in the course of the day I did 
refer, in a conference with the Senator from Washington, to 
the fact that I should make a motion to amend the lines in 
question and raise the salary to $7,500 instead of $5,000, After 
that I communicated with the Department of State, and re- 
ceived from the department the information which I have 
brought to the attention of the Senate. 

I desire also in this connection, merely in passing, to refer 
to the fact that under date of the 16th of January, 1926, in 
the hearings before the Subcommittee on Appropriations of 
the House, Mr. Carr, the Assistant Secretary of State, made 
reference to this fact in his testimony, and stated that “ there 
is at present before Congress a message from the President 
recommending that the salary of that office ’’—that is, the office 
of minister to Liberia—“ be increased to $10,000, the amount 
paid to the majority of the ministers.” 

I request that this matter be not subjected to a point of 
order, but that it may go to conference, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will ask the Senator to cut 
down the amount to $7,500, and then I shall make no objection 
to it. If it should be increased further it should be done by a 
legislative act. 

Mr. GOFF. Would not the Senator be willing to treat this 
in the same way that he has treated other proposed amend- 
ments here during the course of the afternoon, and let it go to 
conference? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There were none of this char- 
acter. I-shall have to ask the Senator to reduce the amount to 
$7,500. Then I shall make no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. GOFF. The reason why I hesitate to make that agree- 
ment is because I do.not wish to take a position in conflict 
with the suggestions not only of the President but of the Sec- 
retary of State as well as the Director of the Budget; but if 
there is no other way to bring about this amendment at the 
present time I shall, of course, accept the suggestion of the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the amendment as offered by the Senator from West Virginia 
is modified to read “ $7,500.” The amendment as modified will 
be stated. 


LXVII——407 


I shall have to ask that that 
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The Cuer Crunk. It is proposed to strike out “ 85.000“ and 
insert “$7,500, from and after July 1, 1926, in line 12, on 
page 5. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
no point of order is raised against the amendmeut as modified, 

Mr. JONES of Washington, There is none. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. GOFF. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record the document to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the document referred to was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{Senate Document No, 30, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session] 
SALARY op Tite Minister RESIDENT ro LIBERTA 


Message from the President of the United States transmitting report 
by the Acting Secretary of State recommending legislation authoriz- 
ing nu increase In the salary of the minister resident and consul 
general to Liberia, together with a letter from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. Read and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed, January 4, 1926 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Acting Secretary of State recom- 
mending legislation authorizing an increase In the salary of the 
minister resident and consul general to Liberia from $5,000 to $10,000 
per annum. j 

I am in full accord with the reasons advanced by the Acting Secre- 
tary of State why the increase should be allowed, and I strongly urge 
upon the Congress the enactment of Jegislution authorizing it. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

Tim Wurre Houses, January 4, 1926. 

The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Acting Secretary of State, has the honor to 
bring to the President's attention the matter of the salary of the minis- 
ter resident ond consul general to Liberia and to recommend that 
Congress be requested to enact legislation which will authorize an 
increase thereof to $10,000 per annum. In support of this recommenda- 
tion the following facts are submitted: 

The salary of $5,000 now appropriated for this office is inadequate 
and is disproportionate to the salaries paid to the classified Foreign 
Service officers of the United States. The Incumbent of this office is 
required to perform both diplomatic and consular functions, and for 
this dual service he recelves a salary of only $5,000 per annum, which 
is $5,000 less than is paid to any other minister of the United States, 
$4,000 less than is pald to Foreign Service officers of Class I, $3,000 
less than is paid to Foreign Service officers of Class II, $2,000 less 
than is pald to Foreign Service officers of Class III, $1,000 less than 
is paid to Foreign Service officers of Class IV, and is equal only to the 
salaries paid to Foreign Service officers of Class V, which comprises 
no consul general and no diplomatic officer of higher grade than that 
of second secretary, That a minister accredited to a forelgn govern- 
ment should receive a salary no larger than that received by a second 
secretary of legation is an anomaly in the Foreign Service of the United 
States, which, in the view of the undersigned, should, in fairness to 
the minister and for the sake of uniformity in the Foreign Service, be 
corrected, 

Moreover, the compensation of the minister resident and consul gen- 
eral to Liberia is less than that received by any other foreign repre- 
sentative in Monroyla, none of whom has a higher grade than chargé 
d'affaires, as those who do not have salaries equal to that of the 
American representative have the benefit of allotments and perquisites, 
Thus, for instance, the British consul general and the German consul 
at Monrovia each receives a salary of $7,500 per annum and, in addi- 
tion, entertainment and household allotments; while the British vice 
consul, a subordinate officer, receives n salury of the same amount as 
is paid the American minister and consul general. 

Furthermore, with the cost of living at Monrovia for a foreigner 
being even higher than it is in the United States, it is impossible for 
the American minister, unless he be a man of large menus, to meet 
the requirements of diplomatic life and his family necessities on the 
small salary now granted to the post. 7 

A copy of a letter from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
stating that the proposed request is not in conflict with the financial 
program of the President, is inclosed, 

Respectfully submitted, 

a Joseru C. Grew, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATA, 
Washington, December 29, 1925, 
BUREAU or THE BUDGET, 
Washington, December 16, 1925. 

My Dran Mr, Sacererary: I have your letter of December 9, 1925, 

inclosing copy of a proposed report to the President recommending 
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that the Congress be requested te authorize an inerease in the salary 
of the minister resident and consul general to Liberia to $10,000 per 
annum, and asking whether the action proposed in the report is in 
harmony with the financial policy of the President, 

It affords me pleasure to advise you that the proposed request for 
legislation authorizing an increase in the salary of the minister resi- 
dent and consul general to Liberia to $10,000 per annum is not in 
conlliet with the financial program of the President, 

Sincerely yours, 
II. M. Lorp, Director. 

Hon, FRANK B. KELLOGG, 

Secretary of State. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mer. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill a question. My attention has not been 
called before to this matter of the minister to Liberia; but I 
see that the President has recommended an increase to $10,000, 
and that that has been done all along the line. Why not put 
it in this bill at $10,000, and talk it over in conference? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think, if the salary should be 
doubled, it should be done in a legislative way, and not on an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it possible to do that yet this year? 
Can it be done? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, yes; by legislation. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, if that can be done, it is not 
so bad. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I intended to move an amend- 
ment to the items regarding the Government fuel yards; but 
the lateness of the hour and the anxiety of Senators to leave 
the Senate Chamber—an anxiety which I share prevents me 
from so doing. I do want to call attention, however, to the fact 
that, in my opinion, the fuel yard has not brought the results 
we anticipated. The expenses of running this little yard are 
$109,000, as reported, just for the year. They have a revolving 
fund of over $500,000. They have spent $964,000 plus for 
yehicles and lands and buildings and garages. I think that it 
fs an unwise experiment, that it is a paternalistic move, and 
that we ought to abolish it. I hope that before the next ap- 
propriation bill comes before us some steps will have been 
taken to change this policy, and to get rid of this barnacle 
which is upon what we call the ship of state. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the clerks may be authorized to correct the totals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
go ordered, 

The bill is still before the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole and open to amendment. If there be no further amend- 
ment to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


ACCEPTANCE OF STATUE OF DE. CRAWFORD W. LONG 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the legislature of my State has 
placed a statue of Dr. Crawford W. Long in Statuary Hall. 
1 send to the desk a resolution of acceptance and ask unanl- 
mous eonsent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Con. Res. 7) was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the statue of Crawford W. Long presented by the State of Georgia 
to be placed in Statuary Hall is accepted in the name of the United 
States, and that the thanks of Congress be tendered the State for the 
contribution of the statue of one of its most eminent citizens, illustrious 
for his distinguisbed humanitarian service. 

Resolved further, That a copy of these resolutions, suitably engrossed 
and duly authenticated, be transmitted to the Governor of Georgia. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the concurrent resolution? 

There being ne objection, the Senate proeeeded to consider 
the concurrent resolution, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope this concurrent 
resolution will be passed. Doctor Long was undoubtedly the 
discoverer of ether as an anesthetic, and this is a belated 
honor. I am very glad that the State of Georgia has seen fit 
to place in Statuary Hall a statue of this distinguished physi- 
cian. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the discoverer of the use of 
anesthetics for surgical operations is one of the greatest bene- 
factors in the history of the world, a benefactor not only to 
our own country and our time but to the whole world and to 
all the future. As Dr. Crawford W. Long, of Georgia, is now 
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recognized by all competent investigators as the physician who 
first used an anesthetic in a surgical operation, my Stute has 
wisely named him as one of the two greatest citizens in her his- 
tory, to be placed in Statuary Hall of the Capitol of our country. 
Reatizing as I do the value of the physicians to their eommuni- 
ties everywhere and believing that the discovery of the use of 
anesthesia in surgery has been of immeasurable advantage to 
the whole world, I am naturally proud that my State selected 
Dr. Crawford W. Long, the now unquestioned discoverer of 
the use of anesthetics in surgical operation, one of the greatest 
blessings that has come to the human race. 

This great achievement was accomplished by Crawford W. 
Long, who on March 30, 1842, in the town of Jefferson, Ga., 
removed a tumor on the back of the neck of James Venable, to 
whom ether was administered on a towel placed over the patient's 
nostrils. The tumor was removed without pain to the patient. 
Perfectly satisfactory evidence of this the tirst surgical opera- 
tion under an anesthesia still oe It is also established by 
the following facts: In 1849 W. G. Morton, a dentist of 
Boston, Muss., asked Congress for a geht of $100,000 to him as 
the discoverer of the use of anesthetics in surgery. This led toa 
bitter debate in Congress, in which the friends of Dr. Charles 
I. Jackson, a well-known physician of Boston, urged his claims 
to this honor, for he had used an anesthetic in a surgical opera- 
tion in Boston on October 16, 1846, and the friends of a den- 
tist, Horace Wells, of Hartford, Conn., urged that he had used 
an anesthetic in the painless extraction of teeth on December 
11, 1844. It is to the credit of one of these claimants thut he 
made a visit to Dr. Crawford W. Long, in Jefferson, Ga., in 
1854, and investigated the facts. He was so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the priority of Dr. Crawford W. Long in the dis- 
covery of the anesthetic powers of ether that he publicly with- 
drew his claims and presented facts that made it impossible 
for anyone else to be considered. Owing entirely to his mod- 
esty Doctor Long refused to take his claims before Congress 
and the controversy ended. All these facts are matters of rec- 
ord in cotemporary documents. The whole medical profession 
now proclaims Dr. Crawford W. Long as the true discoverer 
of the use of anesthetics in surgery. 

Crawford W. Long was born in Danielsville, Ga., on November 
1, 1815, was reared and educated in her schools and died there 
on June 16, 1878. He was graduated from Franklin College, 
now the University of Georgia, and studied medicine at the 
University of Pennsylvania, where he received the degree of 
doctor of medicine in 1839, and where a graceful bronze medal- 
Hon has been erected to his memory. He was led to his epoch- 
making discovery by learning that some clerks in a drug store 
had been made insensible by inhaling ether vapor. He then 
experimented on himself and on March 30, 1842, as the entries 
on his books show, he operated on a patient to whom he had 
administered ether. Though he knew that this great discovery 
was his he never sought and received during his life scant 
recognition for it. He lived the life of a faithful, efficient 
physician and of a modest man, loved most by those who knew 
him best. Though Georgia has a long list of eminent men, 
she honors no name above that of Crawford W. Long. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OF ALASKA RAILROAD ACT 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the calendar Order of Business No. 408, being House 
bill 6117, to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize the 
President of the United States to locate, construct, and operate 
railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 12, 1914. The bill bas been favorably re- 
ported from the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is it? 

Mr. WILLIS. This is what it would accomplish. Up to 1924 
the Alaska Railroad supposed it had the same authority that 
any other railroad had, first, to exchange reciprocal transporta- 
tion of employees with other railroads, and, secondly, in 
emergencies to carry physicians, nurses, ministers, and so forth, 
for service to the people. Im 1924 it was decided by the At- 
torney General that they did not have that power, and the 
department wrote this bill, and it is very anxious to have it 
passed. I am therefore calling it up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator will not ask that we take 
it up now. It seems to me it is a bill which requires some con- 
sideration. I have not heard anything about the bill before, 
but, as I understand the Senator’s statement 

Mr. WILLIS. The department is urging the bill. 


Mr. KING. In the first place, we have spent over $60,000,- 
000 upon this railroad. There is a deficit there every year. 

Mr. WILLIS. And this will decrease the deficit. 

Mr. KING. It will increase it. 

Mr. WILLIS. No; it will not. 

Mr. KING. If they carry ministers and doctors and nurses 
and employees and people who go up there for their holidays 
over that railroad for nothing: : 

Mr. MOSES. And employees of other railroads. 

Mr. KING. It will increase the deficit, anå Uncle Sam will 
have to foot the bill, as he is doing for hundreds of these 
illegitimate schemes. 

Mr. WILLIS. I dislike to have the Senator denominate the 
measure in that fashion. 

Mr. KING. Then let us call it a legitimate scheme improvi- 
dently urged. 

Mr. WILLIS. No; the Senator is mistaken as to the facts. 
If he had time to read the report—and I recognize that it is 
too late for him to do it to-day—he would find that it does not 
do that at all. It would simply provide for this railroad the 
authority which it has already had, and it is very greatly de- 
sired by the Goyernment for the employees of the railroad. 

Mr. KING. I have no doubt that they would be very glad, 
after they get their salaries, to have the Government rail- 
road up there carry them for nothing. 

Mr. WILLIS. It is the other way. As it is now, in case of 
disaster, the railroad has no authority to carry nurses or physi- 
cians or anybody for relief purposes without charge. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator limit it to employees of that 
particular road? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly not. It simply gives them the re- 
ciprocal right that every other railroad in the United States 
enjoys. 

Mr. KING. All the employees of other railroads who go to 
Alaska for purposes of their own—— 

Mr. WILLIS. There will not be very many of those. 

Mr. KING. Will travel over that railroad for nothing. If 
the Senator will limit it to the employees of that railroad, I 
shall have no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS, I will not press the consideration of the 
bill. I will bring it up at some other time, if the Senator 
objects. s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request of the Senator 
is withdrawn. 

PAPAGO INDIAN RESERVATION LANDS IN ARIZONA 

Mr. CAMERON. I report favorably from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs Senate bill 3301, to purchase lands for addition 
to the Papago Indian Reservation, Ariz., and submit a report 
1 0 (No. 493). I ask for the immediate consideration of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOSES. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. CAMERON. It is merely a bill to buy 440 acres of land 
adjacent to the Papago Indian Reservation for the use of the 
agency. They are short of water down there, and the depart- 
ment is every desirous of having lund adjacent to the reserva- 
tion purchased. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill? 

s Mr. KING. Was there a unanimous report? 

Mr. CAMERON. There was a unanimous report. 
could object to it. 

Mr. KING. Was the bill considered by the committee, or 
just treated in a pro forma manner? 

Mr. CAMERON. No; it was considered by the committee, 
and the report Is here from the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. KING. Is it to be paid for out of the Treasury, or out 
of the tribal funds? 

Mr. CAMBRON. 


No one 


Out of the Treasury. 

Mr. McKBELLAR. How much will it cost? 

Mr. CAMERON. It will cost $9,500. Let me read from the 
letter of the Secretary of the Interior: 


This land embraces 440 acres of patented lands, 160 acres of which 
are known ag the Steinfeld tratt and the remaining 280 acres known 
as the Jolin Tierney tract. The Steinfeld tract adjoins the Sells 
Agency on the west, and on this tract about 1,500 feet from the agency 
office are located one store building of adobe construction, appraised 
at $3,620; a well and pump plant, appraised at $1,500, and a 
dwelling house appraised at $500; five tent houses and three buildings, 
appraised at $600. The 160 acres of land is appraised at $1,280, 
making $7,500 in all, The John ‘Tierney tract is practically all fenced 
with barbed wire and makes a desirable place for cattle and is valuable 
for pasture land for the agency cows. On this land is a two-room 
dwelling house valued at $500, The land is valued at $1,500, making 
a grand total for the combined tracts of $9,500, The Steinfeld tract 
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is more valuable than the Tierney tract because it has a good well, 
while the Tierney tract has no water whatever, 

It is believed that it will be greatly to the Interest of the Papago 
Indians of the Sells Agency, Ariz., for the Government to secure owner- 
ship of this unrestricted property. By acquiring this property, liw 
und order could more readily be maintained among the Indians, and 
the well on the Steinfeld tract would greatly relieve the water situa- 
tion at the agency. This agency is urgently in need of a water supply. 
Favorable action on this bill is therefore recommended. However, 
since this land can be obtained for $9,500, the bill should be amended 
to authorize an appropriation of $9,500 instead of $10,000. 


Mr. KING. It seems to me that somebody is trying to get 
rid of some land which he ean not farm. 

Mr. CAMERON. The agency is short of water, and on this 
tract of land there is un ample supply of water, and, as the 
Senator knows, down in that country without water it is pretty 
hard to get along. This is a very reasonable price. 

Mr. KING. How have they gotten along all these years? 

Mr. CAMERON. They have not gotten along; they have 
been suffering all these years. We have had a drought in that 
country. 

Mr. KING. How many Papago Indians are there? 

Mr. CAMERON. I could not tell the Senator, 
quite a large number of them. 

Mr. KING. Have they lands of their own? 

Mr. CAMERON. ‘This land is adjacent to their own land. 

Mr. KING. I shall not object, but I promise the Senator 
that I shall look into it carefully, and if I find it is not war- 
ranted T shall move for a reconsideration on Monday. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs with an amendment, on 
page 1, line 3, to strike out “$10,000” and to insert in lieu 
thereof “ $9,500,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $9,500 is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the United States Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to enable the Secretary of the Interior to pur- 
chase, as an addition to the agency reserve of the Papago Indian 
Reservation, Ariz., the south half of the southwest quarter of section 
25, the north half of the northwest quarter of section 36, township 17 
south, range 4 east, known as the Steinfeld tract; and the southeast 
quarter of the northeast quarter, the northeast quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 35, the north half of the southwest quarter, the 
south half of the northwest quarter, and the southwest quarter of the 
northeast quarter of section 36, township 17 south, range 4 east of the 
Gila and Salt River meridian, known as the Tierney tract; in all, 440 
acres. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


THOMAS F. WOODLOCK 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I had intended at the first 
executive session to make a motion covering the matter I 
proposed to submit if we could have had a special executive 
session to-day; but on account of the lateness of the hour 
and the necessity of some Senators to leave on account of 
the condition of their health, and for other reasons, I will post- 
pone the making of the motion until the next executive session, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session, the Senate (at 5 o'clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.), under the order previously made, took a recess until 
Monday, March 29, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


There is 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 27, 1926 
FOREIGN SERVICE 
TO BE SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 

Robert R. Patterson, of Michigan, now a Foreign Servico 
officer of Glass 8 and a consular officer with the rank of consul, 
to be also a secretary in the Diplomatic Service of the United 
States of America. 

Wiuthrop S. Greene, of Massachusetts, now a Foreign Service 
officer, unclassified, and a consular officer with the rank of 
vice consul of career, to be also a secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service of the United States of America. 


UNITED States ATTORNEYS 

Charles F. Cole, of Arkansas, to be United States attorney, 
enstern district of Arkansas. (A reappointment, his term 
having expired.) 

Raymond U, Smith, of New Hampshire, to he a United States 
attorney, district of New Hampshire. (A reappointment, his 
term having expired.) 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

James C. McGregor, of Pennsylvania, to be United States 
märshal, western district of Pennsylvania. (A reappointment, 
his term having expired.) 

J. Ray Ward, of Utah, to be United States marshal, district 
of Utah. (A reappointment, his term expiring March 27, 1926.) 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
FINANCE DEPARTMENT 


Capt. LeRoy Murray Edwards, Quartermaster Corps (de- 
tailed in finance department), with rank from July 1, 1020. 


CAVALRY 


Lieut. Col. Charles McHenry Eby, Quartermaster Corps, with 
rank from June 18, 1925, 


PROMOTIONS IN THE Recurar ARMY 
TO BE COLONELS 


Lieut. Col. Harrison Summers Kerrick, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from March 20, 1926. 
Lieut. Col. Walter Campbell Sweeney, Infantry, from March 
21, 1926. 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONELS 


Maj. Charles Smith Hamilton, Quartermaster Corps, from 
March 20, 1926. 
Maj. Harry Lightfoot Jordan, Infantry, from March 21, 1926. 


POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Amos N. Fain to be postmaster at Ariton, Ala., in place of 
W. H. Briley, removed. 
CALIFORNIA 


Charles S. Catlin to be postmaster at Saticoy, Calif., in place 
of C. S. Catlin. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
16, 1926. 

Shirley S. Abeel to be postmaster at Sebastopol, Calif., in 
place of S. S. Abeel, Incumbent's commission expired March 
14, 1926. 

COLORADO 


Rugene S. Vories to be postmaster at Walsenburg, Colo., in 
Place of A. P. Atencio, Incumbent's commission expired Oc- 
tober 6, 1925. 

HAWAII 


Joseph S. Ornellas to be postmaster at Koloa, Hawaii, in 
place of J. S. Ornellas. Incumbents commission expired 
March 14, 1926. 

ILLINOIS 


Edgar H. Mills to be postmaster at Lawrenceville, III., in 
place of E. H. Mills. Incumbents commission expires March 
81, 1926. 

Lewis S. Shrum to be postmaster at Orient, III., in place of 
L. S. Shrum. Incumbent’s commission expired October 11, 
1925. 

Walter L. Eaton to be postmaster at Sidney, III., in place of 
F. H. Wood. Incumbent's commission expired October 20, 
1925. 

Alfred J. Meyer to be postmaster at Worden, III., in place of 
A. J, Meyer. Incumbent’s commission expires March 81, 1926. 

Zrnest K. Maher to be postmaster at Payson, III. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1925. 


INDIANA 


Hal T. Kitchin to be postmaster at Greensburg, Ind., in 
place of H. T. Kitchin. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1925. 

Orpheus M. Dickey to be postmaster at Shoals, Ind., in place 
of O. M. Dickey. Incumbent's commission expires March 81, 
1926. 

IOWA 

Edward F. Glau to be postmaster at Charter Oak, Iowa, in 
place of E. F. Glau. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
17, 1926. 

Lou A, Brink to be postmaster at Clarence, Iowa, in place 
of L. A. Brink. Incumbent’s commission expires March 81, 
1926. 
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KANSAS 

Clarence E. Sells to be postmaster at Effingham, Kans., in 
place of C. E. Sells. Incumbent's commission expired January 
17, 1926. 

William R. Logan to be postmaster at Eskridge, Kans., in 
place of W. R. Logan. Incumbent's commission expires March 
29, 1926. 

Wilber F. Bomgardner to be postmaster at Palco, Kans., in 
place of W. F. Bomgurdner. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 3, 1926. 

Reuben W. Walquist to be postmaster at Savonburg, Kans., 
in place of II. S. Taylor, removed. 

LOUISIANA 


Bernese S. Marquart to be postmaster at Lake Arthur, La., 
in place of B. S. Marquart. Incumbents commission expired 
December 20, 1925. 

MARYLAND 

John M. Reed, jr., to be postmaster at Chesnpeake City, Må., 
in place of J. M. Reed, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 17, 1926. 

Bertha E. Huplet to be postmaster at Germantown, Md., in 
place of B. E. Huplet. Incumbent’s commission expired Fcb- 
ruary 28, 1926. 

Alice C. Widmeyer to be postmaster at Hancock, Md., in place 
of A. C. Widmeyer. Incumbents commission expires Marcli 
31, 1926. 

William K. Lambie to be postmaster at Mount Savage, Md., 
in place of W. K. Lambie. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 31, 1926. 

- Raymond R. Russell to be postmaster at Reisterstown, Md., 
in place of R. R. Russell. Incunibent’s commission expires 
March 31, 1926. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Frederick L. Smith to be postmaster at Haydenyille, Mass., 
in place of F. L. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 15, 1925. 

MICHIGAN 

John N. Kart to be postmaster at Augusta, Mich., in place of 
J. N. Kart. Incumbent’s commission expired March 7, 1926. 

Fred U. O'Brien to be postmaster at Coral, Mich., in place of 
F. U. O'Brien. Incumbent's commission expires March 31, 1926. 


MINNESOTA 


Berten E. Rollins to be postmaster at Lamberton, Minn., in 
place of A. J. Gebhard, removed. 


MISSOURI 


Everett L. Griffin to be postmaster at Aldrich, Mo., in place of 
E. L. Griffin, Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 
1925. 

Hezekiah K. Harris to be postmaster at Blackwater, Mo,, in 
place of H. K. Harris. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1925. 

Oral G. Brown to be postmaster at Fair Play, Mo., in place 
of O. G. Brown. Incumbent's commission expired November 19, 
1925. 

Robert W. Wiseman to be postmaster at Maywood, Mo., in 
place of R. W. Wiseman. Incumbent's commission expired No- 
vember 23, 1925. 

Edward Becker to be postmaster at Morrisville, Mo., in place 
of Edward Becker. Incumbent's commission expired February 
2, 1920. 

Elsie A. Burch to be postmaster at Parnell, Mo., in place of 
Selma Brashear. Incumbent's commission expired November 
22, 1925. 

NEVADA 

Lucy A. Gates to be postmaster at Eureka, Nev., in place of 

L. A. Gates. Incumbent's commission expired January 17, 1926. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Fred T. Wilson to be postmaster at Alton Bay, N. H., in place 
of F. T. Wilson. Incumbent's commission expired January 18, 
1926. 

Enoch F. Stevens to be postmaster at Raymond, N. H., in 
place of E. F. Stevens. Incumbent's commission expired Au- 
gust 1, 1923. 

Anna M. Rolfe to be postmaster at Salem Depot, N. II., in 
place of A. M. Rolfe, deceased. 


NEW JERSEY 


Edward Iredell to be postmaster at Mullica Hill, N. J., in 
place of Edward Iredell, Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 21, 1926. 


1926 


Edward W. Vanaman to be postmaster at Newficld, N. J., 
in place of R. W. Vanaman, Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 21, 1926. 

NEW MEXICO 

Lucy R. Haynie to be postmaster at Cimarron, N. Mex., in 
place of L. R. Haynie. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
31, 1926. 

Fern I. Brooks to be postmaster at Maxwell, N. Mex., in 
place of F. I. Brooks. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
31. 1926. 

NEW YORK 

Moses W. Drake to be postmaster at Bay Shore, N. Y., in 
place of M. W. Drake. Incumbent's commission expires March 
31, 1926. 

Walter Carr to be postmaster at Chappaqua, N. Y., in place 
of F. H. Bailey. Incumbent's commission expired October 5, 
1925. 

Abram L. Van Horne to be postmaster at Fultonville, N. V., 
in place of A. L. Van Horne. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 31, 1926. 

Charles R. Merrill to be postmaster at Homer, N. X., in place 
of C. R. Merrill. Incumbent’s commission expires March 31, 
1926. 

George A. Case to be postmaster at Honeoye Falls, N. V., in 
place of G. A. Case. Incumbent's commission expires March 31, 
1926. 

Frederick J. Sheldon to be postmaster at Lyons Falls, N. T., 
in place of F. J. Sheldon. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 23, 1926. 

Fred C. Stadler to be postmaster at Pleasantville, N. V., in 
place of F. C. Stadler. Incumbent's commission expires March 
31. 1926. 

Harrison M. Russell to be postmaster at Stantsburg, N. V., 
in place of H. M. Russell. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 31, 1926. 

Perey Burr to be postmaster at West Haverstraw, N. Y., in 
place of Percy Burr. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
31. 1926. 

Albert Van Essendelft to be postmaster at West Sayville, 
N. V., in place of Albert Van Essendelft. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expires March 31, 1926. 

Mortimer F. McKeel to be postmaster at Yorktown Heights, 
N. V., in place of M. F. McKeel. Incumbent's commission 
expires March 31, 1926. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


William E. Linney to be postmaster at Wilkesboro, N. C., 
in place of W. BE. Linney. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 5, 1926. 

ono 


Charles A. Ridgley to be postmaster at Chesterhill, Ohio, in 
place of C. A. Ridgley. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 4, 1925. i 

Rosa M, Fouts to be postmaster at McConnelsville, Ohio, in 
place of R. M. Fouts. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
4, 1926. 

OKLAHOMA 


Herman J. Fleming to be postmaster at Canton, Okla., in 
place of H. J. Fleming. Incumbents commission expired 
November 18, 1925. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


J. Russell Clayton to be postmaster at Bryn Athyn, Pa., in 
place of J. R. Clayton. Incumbent's commission expires March 
31, 1926, 

John O. Whiteman to be postmaster at Claridge, Pa., in 
place of J. O. Whiteman. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 31, 1926. 

Benton C. Myers to be postmaster at Fayetteville, Pa., in 
place of B. C. Myers. Incumbents commission expired Feb- 
ruary 20, 1926. 

Edgar J. Dowling to be postmaster at Gouldsboro, Pa., in 
place of E. J. Dowling. Incumbent's commission expires March 
31, 1926. 

Ethel O. Lakin to be postmaster at Grassflat, Pa., in place 
of E. O. Lakin. Incumbent’s‘commission expired February 28, 
1926. 

Frank R. Jones to be postmaster at Iselin, Pa., in place of 
F. R. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expires March 31, 1926. 

Edith M. Phelps to be postmaster at Ludlow, Pa., in place of 
D. M. Phelps. Incumbents commission expired November 23, 
1925. 

Emma A. Smith to be postmaster at Seelyville, Pa., in place 
of E. A. Smith, Incumbents commission expires March 31, 
1926. 
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Harry M. Allison to be postmaster at Spring Mills, Pa., in 
place of II. M. Allison. Incumbent's commission expired March 
2, 1926. 

John A. Stevens to be postmaster at Three Springs, Pa., in 
place of J, A. Stevens. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 5, 1926. 

Harry P. Medland to be postmaster at Waymart, Pa., in place 
of H. P. Medland. Incumbent's commission expires March 31, 
1926. 

Herbert M. Black to be postmaster at West Sunbury, Pa., 
in place of H. M. Black. Incumbents commission expires 
March 31, 1926. 

Arthur L. Gitman to be postmaster at Montrose, Pa., in place 
of M. E. Birchard, resigned. 

RHODE ISLAND 


Florence E. Booth to be postmaster at Oakland Beach, R. I., 
in place of F. BE. Booth. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 31, 1926. 

Sour CAROLINA 


John W. Hanna to be postmaster at Cross Hill, S. C., in place 
of J. W. Hanna. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
21, 1925. 

William B. Gross to be postmaster at Holly Hill, S. G., in 
place of W. B. Gross. Incumbents commission expired Feb- 
ruary 14, 1026. R 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Mabel M. Linker to be postmaster at Ardmore, S. Dak., in 
place of M. M. Linker. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1925. 

Gottlieb J. Walth to be postmaster at Hosmer, S. Dak., in 
place of G. J. Walth. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
4, 1926. 

TENNESSEE 

Albert F. Adair to be postmaster at Decaturville, Tenn., in 
place of A. F. Adair, Incumbent’s commission expired March 
23, 1926. 

TEXAS 

Gerhard Dube to be postmaster at Bishop, Tex., in place of 
Gerhard Dube. Incumbent's commission expired March 14, 
1926. 

Lee K. McKewen to be postmaster at Huntington, Tex., in 
place of L. K. McKewen. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 29, 1926. 

Martha A. Luecock to be postmaster at Keene, Tex., in place 
of M. A. Luccock. Incumbent's commission expires March 31, 
1926. A 
John E. Clarke to be postmaster at Knox City, Tex., in place 
of J. E. Clarke. Incumbent’s commission expired March 14, 
1926. 

G. Layfayette Hardcastle to be postmaster at Lexington, 
Tex., in place of G. L. Hardcastle. Incumbent’s commission 
expires March 31, 1926. 

Lee Gray to be postmaster at Mabank, Tex., in place of Lee 
Gray. Incumbent’s commission expired March 14, 1926. 

UTAH 


Walter Cannon to be postmaster at St. George, Utah, in place 
of Walter Cannon. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
17, 1926. 

John F. Justesen to be postmaster at Spring City, Utah, in 
place of J. F. Justesen. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 15, 1925. 

VIRGINIA 

Harvey W. Nester to be postmaster at, Fieldale, Va., in place 
of H. W. Nester. Incumbent's commission expires March 31, 
1926. 

Hannah X. Smith to be postmaster at Newport, Va., in place 
of II. Y. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires March 27, 
1926. 

WASHINGTON 


Robert B. Henry to be postmaster at Lakeside, Wash., in 
place of R. B. Henry. Incumbent's commission expired March 
14, 1926. 

George F. Thomae to be postmaster at Retsil, Wash., in place 
of G. F. Thomae. Ineumbent's commission expired March 14, 
1926. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Henry N. Murphy to be postmaster at Anawalt, W. Va., in 
place of H. N. Murphy. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 14, 1926. ; 

James G. Meadows to be postmaster at Hinton, W. Va., in 
place of L. P. Graham, Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 21, 1926. 
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Emmett W. Williams to be postmaster at Stotesbury, W. Va., 
in place of E. W. Williams. Incumbents commission expired 
March 14, 1926. 

WISCONSIN 

Edward K. Cunningham to be postmaster at Berlin, Wis., 
in place of E. K. Cunningham, Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired March 14, 1926. 

Halvor Thorson to be postmaster at Hawkins, Wis., in 
place of Halvor Thorson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 14, 1926. 

Matthew H. Schlosser to be postmaster at Knapp, Wis., in 
place of M. H. Schlosser. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 

Martin A. Hanson to be postmaster at Menomonie, Wis., in 
place of M. A. Hanson, Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 31, 1926. 

Albert H. Anderson to be postmaster at Nelson, Wis., in 
place of A. H. Anderson. Incumbents commission expires 
March 31, 1926. 

Clifford J. Tice to be postmaster at Redgranite, Wis., in 
place of C. J. Tice. Incumbents commission expires March 
31, 1926. 

Arnold E. Langemak to be postmaster at Sawyer, Wis., in 
place of A. E. Langemak. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 14, 1926. 

Milton R. Stanley to be postmaster at Shawano, Wis., In 
place of M. R. Stanley. Incumbents commission expired 
March 14, 1926. i 

WYOMING 

Margaret S. Flatter to be postmaster at Diamondville, Wyo., 

in place of A. M. King, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
To be commander 


27, 1926 


John R. Beardall. 
To be lieutenant commanders 
Hugh G. Eldredge. Powell M. Rhea. 
Leon B. Scott, Theodore E. Chandler, 
Walter M. A. Wynne. Samuel R. Shumaker. 
William J. Lorenz. 
To be lieutenants 
Paul R. Sterling. Harley F. Cope. 
Ferguson B. Bryan. = Joseph J. Rochefort. 
To be licutenants (junior grade) 
William B. Pape. Ralph J. Zinn. 
Orson R. Sutherland. 
To be surgeons 
Francis D. Gibbs. 
Wilbourt E. Greenwood. 
Claude FB. Riney. 
Millard F. Hudson. 
Edwin C. Ebert. 
John T. Stringer, 
John H. Robbins. 
To be dental surgeons 
George C. Fowler. Guy E. Nicholas. 
To be chief pharmacists 
Arthur L. Crowder. 


Jacob W. Troxell. 
Harry S. Harding. 
Francis E. Locy. 

Frank R. Bealer. 
Robert B. Team. 

HWugene D. Hardin. 
Guy B. McArthur. 


Frank R. Bork. 
John H. Reed. 


PoSTMASTERS 


ILLINOIS 
Emma H. Paine, Alpha. 
Gustav II. Beckemeyer, Beckemeyer, 
Lacey D. Irwin, Kane. 
Peter F. Moore, Lake Forest. 
Ray F. Tribbett, Mount Pulaski. 
Henry W. Schilling, Noble. 
Edward F. Guilin, Pawpaw. 


MICHIGAN 
Lewis J. Hough, Flushing. 


Richard Stephenson, Gladwin. * 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Albert ©. Cochran, Andover, 
Dana B. Rounds, Hill. 


NEW MEXICO 
Charles Neustadt, Grant. 
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OHIO 

George P. Phillips, Fayette. 
Orlow H. Wertenberger, Leroy. 
John C. Caldwell, Oxford. 
Florence S. Van Gorder, Warren. 
Benjamin E. Westwood, Youngstown 

RHODES ISLAND 
Henry D. Banks, East Greenwich. 
Samuel Seabury, Tiverton. 
William J. Clemence, Washington, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturpay, March 27, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order 
by the Speaker, 

The Chaplain, Rey, James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Thou who art the Judge of all men and the standard by 
which we are judged, may we be deeply conscious of the in- 
evitable law that “whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.” Do Thou keep us strong of will and make us able 
to endure the discipline of life. Restore unto us the joy of 
Thy salvation, and give us the peace that passeth all under- 
standing. In this knowledge and experience we will rejoice 
and be glad, Establish us in courage and in obedience, and lift 
us above the corroding pressure of weakness and fear. Without 
complaint, enable us to bear the yoke of service and do our 
duty in the spirit of high privilege. When we falter, may 
we hear Thy voice and feel the touch of Thy hand, In the 
name of Jesus. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report 
from the Committee on Rules on House Resolution 189, which 
I ask the Clerk to read, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, this is rather an important 
matter coming up. I think we ought to have a quorum here, 
I make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 


NO QUORUM—CALL OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
nab] makes the point of order that there is no quorum pres- 
ent. Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPRAKER. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Aldrich Esterly LaGuardia Shreve 

Auf der Heide Fenu Lazaro Smithwick 
Bacharach Flaherty Lee, Ga. Sproul, III. 
Bachmann Fletcher Lehibach Stalker 
Barkley Fort Letts Steagall 
Becdy Fredericks pnay Stedman 
Berger Frothingham Linthicum Stohbs 
Itlack, N. X. Funk McLaughlin, Nebr, Sullivan 
Bloom Galllyan MeMillan Swartz 
Bowles Gilbert MacGregor Sweet 

1 8 Glynn Magee, Pa. Taylor, Tenn. 
Bri Golder Michaelson Thurston 
Britten Goldsborough Mills Timberlake 
Brumm Graham Murphy 1 incher 
Byrns Hall, N. Dak, Nelson, Me. Tinkham 
Chapman Hare Norton Upshaw 
Cleary Hastings O'Connor, N. X. vee 
Connolly, Pa. Hudson Oliver, N. v. Vi 

Co Hudspeth Perlman Wainwright 
Golica Johnson, III. Phillips Weller 
Darrow Johnson, Ind, Porter Welsh 
Davey Johnson, S. Dak, Pon White, Me. 
Deal Johnson, Wash, Prall Whitehead 
Dempsey Kendall Quayle Williams, III. 
Dickstein Kiess Ransley , Wood 
Drane Kindred Rouse Wright 
Drewry Kurtz Schneider Yates 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and twenty-two Members of 


the House are present—a quorum, 
Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend further pro- 


ceedings under the call, 
The motion was agreed to. 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burron] 
offers a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


1926 


House Resolution 189 


Resolved, That the bill (II. R. 9341) making appropriations for the 
Wxecutive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and 
for other purposes, with the amendments of the Senate thereto, be 
taken from the Speaker's table; that the Senate amendments thereto 
be disagreed to; that a conference be requested with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon; and that the man- 
agers on the part of the House be given specific authority, as provided 
by clause 2 of Rule XX, to agree to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 19, with or without amendment. 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, as regards the division of time, 
I take it that the gentieman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] 
may Wish to control some time in opposition to this resolution, 
and would it be satisfactory to him if 20 minutes would be 
ussigned to each side? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Yes; that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. BURTON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the debate on this resolution be limited to 40 minutes, 20 
minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD] and 20 minutes by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the debate on the resolution be limited to 40 
minutes, 20 minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Alabama and 20 minutes by himself, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BURTON. I ask further that at the conclusion of the 
debate the previous question may be considered as ordered, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that at the conclusion of the debate the previous ques- 
tion may be considered as ordered. Is there objection? 

Mr. BANKIIBAD. Well, I object to that. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. The gentleman from 
Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, the primary object of this 
resolution is to send to conference House bill No. 9341, making 
appropriations for the Executive Office and sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1927, and for other purposes. 

The ordinary request was made that the House disagree to 
the Senate amendments and ask for a conference. That re- 
quest for unanimous consent was refused. The basis of the 
refusal is a difference of opinion in regard to two amendments 
by the Senate, given on page 34 of the bill H. R. 9341. The 
first amendment, No, 18, reduces the amount to be appropriated 
for the Shipping Board. The House provision was for $18,- 
691,000 for the operations of the Shipping Board, contemplating 
a deficit or that the expenditures would be more than the 
receipts. The Budget estimate was $13,900,000, and that was 
the amount recommended by the Committee on Appropriations. 
But the House, in Committee on the Whole, raised that amount 
to $18,691,000. 

There is another provision in the rule relating to amend- 
ment No. 19 added by the Senate. That amendment is as fol- 
lows: 


To enable the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration to operate ships or lines of ships which have been or may 
be taken back from the purchasers by reason of competition or other 
methods employed by foreign shipowners or operators, $10,000,000: 
Provided, That no expenditures shall be made from this sum without 
the prior approyal of the President of the United States. 


The object of that amendment is twofold, to give notice to 
foreign slippers that the United States intends to continue the 
routes which are now supplied by private shipowners who 
have purchased ships from the Shipping Board in case the 
boats on those lines are surrendered because the lines do not 
prove profitable, The second object is to assure shippers that 
these lines, say, to India, or some point in the Mediterranean, 
may be permanent, so that they can make their contracts in 
reliance upon the continuance of that service. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly, 

Mr. GARNIER of Texas. The gentleman is explaining the 
provisions of the bill. The real purpose of tlie rule, as I 
understand it, is to send the bill to conference and to make 
amendment No. 19 in order. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; and 1 so stated. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. We have plenty of time in the 
House of Representatives at the present time to consider this 
proposition under the general rules of the House, have we not? 

Mr. BURTON. I think the orderly procedure is to send this 
bill to conference. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. No. The orderly procedure is for 
it to go to the Appropriations Committee, have the Appro- 
priations Committee report it back to the House, then go into 
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the Committee of the Whole and pass upon these matters. The 
custom is to send such bills to conference by unanimous con- 
sent; but I was wondering why the gentleman and his asso- 
ciates do not permit the House to consider this proposition 
under the rules of the House, so that the House may deter- 
mine these questions for itself, and that would be the point 
where you might discuss the merits of these changes. 

Mr. BURTON. Whatever the rule may be, the general cus- 
tom is to send these bills to conference; and every reason, 
based upon promptness in the dispatch of business, would 
justify such a course as that laid out by the rule. I think 
thut in a comparatively brief time this question, which is oue 
that will not require very extended discussion, may be sufli- 
ciently presented to the House so we can understand it. Now, 
it is perfectly evident that this amendment No. 19 is, under 
the rules of the House, one that can not be disposed of in 
conference without authority from the House, and I read the 
rule referred to in the resolution: 


No amendment of the Senate to a general appropriation bill which 
would be in violation of the provislons of clause 2 of Rule XXI, if 
said amendment had orlginated in the House, nor any amendment of 
the Senate providing for an appropriation upon any bill other than a 
general appropriation bill, shall be agreed to by the managers on the 
part of the House unless specific authority to agree to such amend- 
ment shall be first given by the House by a separate vote on every 
such amendment. 


I take it the Members of the House are sufficiently familiar 
with clause 2 of Rule XXI: 


No appropriation’ shall be reported in any general appropriation 
bill, or be in order as an amendment thereto, for any expenditure 
not previously authorized by law, unless in continuation of appro- 
priations for such public works and objects as are already in progress. 


Now, whether this appropriation of $10,000,000 would be for 
a public work already in progress it is not necessary to decide, 
but the further provision in the bill— 


Provided, That no expenditures shall be made from this sum without 
the prior approval of the President of the United States— 


is amenable to the rule and is subject to objection. There are 
a number of precedents under which appropriations have been 
made by the House where the expenditure of the appropria- 
tion has been made subject to the approval of the President 
or the appropriation is under the direction or initiative of the 
President. 

Such appropriations in time of war have been very large and 
somewhat numerous. I can recall one of $100,000,000 during 
the Spanish-American War in 1898, and they were quite fre- 
quent during the late war. I call attention to a few in time 
of peace. First, the act for the temporary government of the 
West Indian islands, to be applied under the direction of the 
President. That was an appropriation of $270,000. Next, in 
the oil-lease prosecutions $200,000, the amount to be expended 
under the direction of the President. Next, the prevention of 
actual or threatened epidemics under the Public Health Serv- 
ice, for which there was an appropriation, I believe, of $829,000 
and which was limited by the provision that it should be ex- 
pended with the approval of the President. I am only giving 
you a very few recent illustrations within a few years. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Ohio if it is not a fact that if this bill, in the 
regular course, goes to the Committee on Appropriations and 
that committee reports it back, the House will then haye an 
opportunity to act on all of the amendments which the Appro- 
priations Committee reports back? 

Mr. BURTON. The House would then have that oppor- 
tunity; yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. But the effect of this rule, if 
adopted, will be to cut the House off from that privilege and 
make the conferees agree in advance to this Senate amendment. 
That is true, is it not? 

Mr. BURTON. Well, it gives them discretion. I think the 
intimation is that the majority, at least, of the House con- 
ferces expect to ugree to amendment No. 19. I think I should 
frankly state that to the gentleman. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The general effect, however, 
would be to deny the Honse the privilege of acting upon these 
several amendments independently, a right the House would 
have if the bill goes to the committee. 

Mr. BURTON. As 1 understand, there is no controversy 
whatever on any amendments except Nos. 18 and 19, No. 18 in 
regard to the amount for deficiencies, and No. 19 in regard to 
a kind of insurance fund and giving authority to the Presi- 
dent, I am inclined to think there is no very serious objection 
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to No. 19 giving the right of approval to the President. In 
view of that situation, the controversy being narrowed to two 
amendments, it seems to me the rule is desirable as best adapted 
to promote prompt and efficient transaction of the public 
business. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Is it not a little paradoxical to 
have this rule disagree to all of the Senate amendments and 
then, us suggested by the gentleman, turn right around and in 
effect agree to only the ones that are in controversy? 

Mr. BURTON. That is the usual form, and it is not unusual 
to select out one or two amendments for an agreement. 

Mr. WiNGO. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. BURTON. I will. 

Mr. WINGO. I understood the gentleman to say that the 
conferees would likely agree to amendment No. 19. Is that 
correct, and did I understand the gentleman correctly? 

Mr. BURTON. Well, I have no right to state that with any 
positiveness, but that is my inference from what I hear. 

Mr. WINGO. What is the gentleman’s inference as to 
amendment No. 18? Is the gentleman prepared to state how 
the conferees will act? ; 

Mr. BURTON. I should prefer that the gentleman from 
Arkansas would ask, when he has some time, as he will have, 
the chairinan of the Committee on Appropriations in regard 
to that. I can not speak with the same authority. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield to me for a 
question ? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, The gentleman has said that one of the 
chief controyersies in this matter is with reference to amend- 
ment No. 19. I wonder if the gentleman would yield to some 
gentleman on this side to move to amend the rule with refer- 
ence to that item. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not think so. Here last Tuesday I 
brought in a proposition for an amendment to a rule, and 
vigorous opposition was manifested from the other side. I do 
not think we ought to change that precedent this week. If it 
were to come up next week, possibly, I would not object so 
strongly as to-day. [Applause.] I do not think I ought to be 
asked to do that. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I presume the entire discus- 
sion over amendment No. 19 is the proviso that no expendi- 
ture shall be made from this sum without prior approval by 
the President of the United States, 

Mr. BURTON, Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman has cited in- 
stances of that having been done before. 

Mr. BURTON. It has been done in a number of cases, but I 
quoted particularly several very recent ones. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman cited one about 
the oil prosecutions, where the House thought that was neces- 
sary. I want to ask the gentleman why it is necessary now to 
put in this provision. 

Mr. BURTON. It is regarded as giving greater satisfaction, 
and placing the responsibility on the President, as has been 
done in many very important instances. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. What I wanted to inquire was 
what the money was to be used for that it could not be used 
from the general fund? 

Mr. BURTON. I have already explained that, and as I 
desire to reserve some time, I must ask the gentleman from 
Oklahoma to excuse me. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I should like to be notified 
when I have used 10 minutes, if I use that much time. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I should like to 
have your attention while I am undertaking to explain this 
rule and what we apprehend to be the purpose of its intro- 
duction. It inyolves a consideration of a yery serious ques- 
tion, in my opinion, and that is with reference to making an 
adequate uppropriation for the operation and maintenance of 
our Government-owned merchant marine for the next fiscal 
year. 2 

The distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BURTON] re- 
cited some of the facts leading up to this present controversy 
but in order that the Members of the House on both sides of 
the isle may be informed—and this is in no sense, gentlemen, 
a purtisan question—I think it proper to relate very briefly 
the circumstances leading up to the necessity for the introduc- 
tion of this rule. 

When the independent offices appropriation bill was up for 
consideration in Committee of the Whole, the gentleman from 
Alabama, my colleague [Mr. McDurriz], offered an amend- 
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ment to the provision making appropriations for the opera- 
tions of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, increasing the 
amount recommended in the bill approximately $5,000,000, 
We had a very full and free discussion of that amendment 
upon the floor here. ‘There was a large membership present 
at the time, and finally, after hearing the arguments upon the 
proposition as presented by a good many Members, the 
record will show that the gentleman from Indiana IMr. 
Woop], in charge of the bill, finally stated he would have 
no objection to the adoption of the amendment. This in sub- 
stance is what took place. 

Mr. WOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; briefly. 

Mr. WOO]. What the gentleman states is correct 

Mr. BANKHEAD, If it is correct, I do not care to be dis- 
turbed. 

Mr. WOOD. But it was after it had been announced by the 
chairman of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries that the bill providing a $15,000,000 defense fund 
would not be considered or passed by that committee. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Very well. Whatever may have been 
the gentleman's reasons, either announced or not announced, 
it certainly is the fact he acquiesced in the acceptance of the 
amendment by the committee. 

Gentlemen, the bill then went to the Senute and the Senate 
bill struck out the House amendment on that proposition and 
sent the bill back to the House currying the original appropria- 
tion of $13,900,000 instead of $18,691,000, as provided by the 
House bill. 

Gentlemen, I want to say to you in all earnestness that we 
are insisting on this proposition so seriously because all of the 
evidence from every quarter shows that the amount carried 
in the Senate bill as it now stands is not adequate, is not 
sufficient, and that it will be exhausted in all human prob- 
ability long before the expiration of the fiscal year; and all 
we are seeking to do by an insistence upon the action of the 
House in increasing this appropriation is to see that adequate 
funds are provided the Shipping Board for the operation of 
our merchant fleet. 

Not only did the Sennte decrease the amount of the House 
bill by nearly $5,000,000 but they added on an amendment—I 
do not know for what reason, and I do not know upon whose 
suggestion or recommendation; we have been unable to find 
out anything about it—appropriating $10,000,000 additional to 
that carried in the House bill for the purpose of a so-called 
defense fund. The language of the amendment is: 


To enable the United States Shipping Bourd Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration to operate ships or lines of ships which have been or may be 
taken back from purchasers by reason of competition or other methods 
employed by foreign ship owners or operators, $10,000,000: Provided, 
That no expenditures shall be made from this sum without the prior 
approyal of the President of the United States. 


The Senate bill came back to the House with these two 
amendments. If those of us who want to maintain this appro- 
priation at $18,000,000 had been able to secure from those in 
charge of the bill assurance that the Members of the Houst 
who are so vitally interested in this item would have an oppor- 
tunity to again pass judgment upon it before it was agreed to 
by the conferees, this rule would not be necessary and we would 
not be here to-day, because the matter would now be in com 
ference between the House and the Senate, We were unable 
to secure this assurance from the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Woop], and thereupon*my colleague [Mr. MCDUFFIE] ob- 
jected to sending the bill to conference by unanimous consent, 
solely for the reason we could not secure an agreement to have 
a separate vote upon this item before the Senate amendments 
were agreed to. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Very briefly, because I want to yield time 
to some other gentlemen. 

Mr. SNELL. The question really at issue is whether the 
umount of the appropriation is to be $13,000,000 or $18,000,000? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. When the conference report comes back, if 
the amount is not sufficient, will you not have a chance to vote 
down the conference aud in that way express yourselves on 
this one item? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understand; but those who are familiar 
with procedure in this House know that is not a fair test of 
the strength or weakness of any legislative proposition. 

Mr. SNELL. If that is the only item involved, I do not see 
why it is not a fair test. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I want the Members to understand just 
what is involved here. If it comes back in that shape, we will- 
haye to yote, either up or down, the whole conference report, 
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carrying every item in this great independent offices bill, and 
that is not a fair way to test out the feelings of the individual 
Members of this House upon a separate item of this great 
importance, and that is the reason we are opposing this rule. 

You are proposing to bring in a rule that sets aside the 
existing rules of the House because the Senate amendment is 
not in order. You are refusing to give the House an opportunity 
to exercise its independent judgment on the proposition, and 
you want to put us in the attitude in which we assume the 
responsibility of voting down an entire conference report on 
the independent offices bill. 

Gentlemen, what we ask you to do is to vote against the 
previous question in the first instance, on the adoption of the 
rule, und give us an opportunity to amend it by striking out 
the last four lines, giving the conferees authority to agree to 
the Senate amendment No. 19. If you fail to do that, then 
those of us who are urging this proposition because we want 
to give adequate support and adequate funds for a great gov- 
erumental property—to vote against the rule and let the bill 
go to the Committee on Appropriations, and then give the 
Members of the House a fair opportunity to pass judgment on 
this great question. 

Mr. BREDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I can not. 

Mr. BEEDY. I am in agreement with the gentleman; there 
are some on this side who will take the responsibility of voting 
down the whole thing. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I am glad to hear that; but I have not 
been able to take a tally on that side as to the number of 
gentlemen with the same mind. We want, out of abundance of 
caution, so anxious are we to preserve the integrity of the 
necessary appropriation, to see that this House is not deprived 
of an opportunity of doing so. I warn you, if the rule is adopted 
us now presented for your consideration, you will never have 
an opportunity of voting on this separate item, as far as the 
action of the conferees is concerned, because it is admitted on 
the floor that they are going to acquiesce in all that the Senate 
has done, and that means our last opportunity of securing an 
appropriation which everybody admits, which the chairman of 
the Shipping Board himself will admit, which every member 
of the Shipping Board himself will admit, is necessary, and 
which Captain Crowell, in charge of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, has stated will not be sufficient; that they will spend 
it long before the fiscal year has expired. The answer to that 
is that Congress will be in session next fall and that you can 
come back and get the deficiency appropriation. We should 
meet the issue squarely now. 

Mr. BURTON. If the gentleman will yield, I want to state 
that this morning 1 had a conversation with the chairman of 
the Shipping Board, and he expressed his entire acquiescence 
in the smaller amount of $13,900,000. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. TS ON). 
from Alabama has oceupied 10 minutes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Bynxs!]. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, those who yote against this rule 
are yoting to preserve to this House the right to pass on the 
two amendments to which the gentleman from Ohio and the 
gentleman from Alabama have referred. Those who vote for 
the rule are voting to deny to themselves as independent Mem- 
bers of this House the right to pass upon these two proposi- 
tions. There is no necessity for this rule. The objection which 
was made by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. MCDUFFIE] 
was not a meré captious one; it was simply a request of the 
gentleman from Indiana that if he and his fellow conferees 
found themselves unable to get the Senate to agree to the House 
position on the two propositions that they bring the two amend- 
ments back and give the House an oppertunity to express itself 
one way or the other about it. That was not an unusual 
reguest. It is made frequently and in almost every request 
for a conference on appropriation bills. So I say that the 
adoption of this rule was not necessary. No one desired that 
it go to the Appropriations Committee. All that was desired! 
was that the House should have an opportunity to express 
its conclusion on these two propositions. 

The gentleman from Ohio offered a somewhat novel proposi- 
tion, that because one of the amendments clearly has legislation 
in it, it could not go to conference without a rule. He is 
clearly in error. The rule to which he refers simply provides 
that where there is legislation in a Senate amendment the 
House conferees must bring it back and give the House an 
opportunity to pass on the legislation; that they can not agree 
to it in conference. That was to preserve the rule which pro- 
hibits legislation on an appropriation bill, 


The gentleman 
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- Everybody admits what the gentleman from Alabama says, 
that $13,000,000 is not sufficient for the operation of the mer- 
chant marine during the next fiscal year. 

Mr, MADDEN. Let me say to the gentleman that I do not 
admit it. 

Mr. BYRNS. Everybody in authority except the gentleman 
from Illinois does admit it. The Shipping Board asked for 
twenty-two and one-half million dollars, and the Budget com- 
mittee cut it to $13,900,000, and the committee so recommended. 
The gentleman from Indiana in charge of the bill, when the 
gentleman from Alabama offered his amendment increasing it 
to $18,691,000, stood where he stands now, and it is in the 
Recorp—asked those around him not to vote against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. No; I have not the time: Yet we are told, by 
inference at least; that the gentleman proposes to go into con- 
ference and agree to the Senate amendment cutting out that 
House amendment. If the House put it in, have not you gen- 
tlemen the right to pass upon it and not permit three conferees, 
most probably two, to bind you and to come back here with a 
report and tell you that the Veterans’ Bureau is involved and 
that other great activities of the Government are involved and 
that the report must not be rejected, and thereby put this 
Proposition over, in face of the unanimous opinion of the 
House at that time that $18,000,000 was necessary? I do not 
want to strangle the Shipping Board by an insufficient appro- 
priation. But I am not speaking to that now; I am contend- 
ing that the members should not surrender their rights to 
conferees. 

What more does this do? Amendment No. 19 changes exist- 
ing law. The rules of this House provide that conferees shall 
not agree to Senate amendments containing legislation; yet this 
special rule undertakes to set aside the general standing rules 
of this House and permit the conferees to agree to the legisla- 
tion and deny to you gentlemen aud to me the right to vote on 
that legislation. [Applause.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, the issue is 
whether or not we want to carry out the declarations of the 
merchant marine act of 1920 and the declarations of both plat- 
forms of the two great national parties that our present trade 
services shall be maintained by the Shipping Board or the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation until such time as they can be 
passed to private hands for continued operation under the 
That is the issue. If you 
want to carry out those purposes, you should vote against this 
rule in order that the House may have an opportunity to pass 
upon that identical question. 

Why do they object to the House having the privilege of 
voting upon this separately? If a majority of the House are 
opposed to it, no harm can be done from their point of view. 
If a majority of the House are for the House amendment, 
they should be permitted to say so. What are the facts? The 
original appropriation to the Shipping Board and the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation for carrying on these services was 
$50,000,000 a year. Then that amount was reduced to $36,, 
000,000 and then to $24,000,000 last year, and the recommenda- 
tion this year by the Shipping Board was $22,000,000, and by 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation $18,691,000. 

For some reason, nobody has been able to ascertain why, so 
far as I know, the Budget Director cut that amount to $13,- 
900,000, and the House, after full discussion, unanimously 
adopted an amendment increasing that appropriation to $18,- 
691.000. The Senate struck out the House amendment, leaving 
it at $13,900,000 for operations, but, as has been stated, they 
adopted an additional amendment, No. 19, providing an appro- 
priation of $10,000,000 additional for a defense fund; that is, 
to continue the operation of ships which huve been or may he 
sold and which fail to succeed and are returned to the Ship- 
ping Board. What is the situation? There are now 266 ships 
being operated in our foreign-trade services by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. You propose to appropriate to maintain 
those services during the next fiscal yenr and to pay all of the 
administrative and overhead expenses of the Shipping Board 
and the Emergency Fleet Corporation the sum of only $13,- 
900,000. Understand, that is to maintain the operation of 266 
ships. Then, as 2 gesture, as a pretext to permit such a re- 
duction, they offered this other amendment appropriating 
$10,090,000 to continue to operate ships that may he sold or 
that have been sold and that are turned back, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
mun yield? 
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Mr. DAVIS. No; I have not the time. In the first place, 
under the general operating fund, ships that are brought back 
can be operated, and they have been, because one of the lines 
they sold has been returned, and they are continuing the opera- 
tion, But this $10,000,000 can not be used for any other pur- 
pose, and only 49 ships have been sold that are now engaged 
in the foreign service. Of those, all but 22 have already 
been demonstrated successes. They are operated profitably by 
absolutely solvent companies like the Dollar Line, the Munson 
Line, the Grace Line, and others, so that there is not a chance 
for more than 22 to come back, and, therefore, the appropria- 
tions are all out of proportion. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my 
time, barring 30 seconds, to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MAnppen]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the question before the House 
is very simple. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. McDurrir] 
wants to add $4,750,000 to the bill. He wants us to ngree 
to the Senate amendment which struck out that amount. He 
refused to let the bill go to conference unless we agreed in 
advance to do that—unless we agreed in advance that we 
would bring the item back. That has never been done in any 
case that I know of. The conferees should have the right to 
agree without bringing the item back, and yet the gentieman 
wanted us to have our conferees pledge themselves in advance 
that he should be permitted to dictate the policy when the com- 
mitte of conference came back. 

There are a number of ships for sale. They are likely to 
be sold within two or three weeks. There is a proposal here 
to appropriate $13,900,000 to pay any losses that may be 
created in the operation of the ships. We maintain that $13,- 
900,000 would be enough. We have studied the question. The 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. McDurriz], who is not on the 
Appropriations Committee, who has given no study to the 
question such as we have given, says that it is not enough. 

Mr. McDUFFID. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not yield. The question now is, Are 
you going to take the word of the gentleman from Alabama, 
or ure you going to take the word of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations? 

Then the next question pending is, Shall there be an item in 
the bill, as proposed by the Senate, appropriating $10,000,000 
as a guaranty fund that the ships that may be sold and that 
may come back to the Government, as the result of the in- 
ability of those to whom they have been sold to operate them, 
will be operated by the Government? That is the story, and 
that is the whole story, except that the President of the United 
States in the amendment of the Senate is given the power to 
say when this $10,000,000, or any part of it, shall be expended 
for the purpose for which it is appropriated. 

Do you want any safeguards surrounding the expenditure 
of public money, or do you want to throw the Treasury wide 
open? 

Pr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
Mr. MADDEN. I will not. 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. All right. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want the House to understand that the 
Committee on Appropriations is as much in favor of the suc- 
cessful operation of the ships as anyone can be, and we pro- 
pose if by any chance at the end of next summer there should 
be a deficiency in the fund for the payment of losses in opera- 
tion to supply that loss by additional appropriations, if it is 
said by the responsible officers of the Government that such an 
appropriation is needed. In the meantime, we maintain that 
there are sufficient funds in the appropriation as proposed, and 
that there will be no shortage at the end of the session. [Ap- 

lause.] 

z Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the resolution. 

The question was taken. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. TILSON). 
to have it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

While the House was dividing, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I take it that the announce- 
ment should be made. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. That will not change the status 
if he makes four announcements. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

148 and the nays 121, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and 
nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Will the gentleman yield —— 


The ayes seem 


On this question the yeas are 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas 173, nays 151, 


answered “present” 1, not voting 106, as follows: 
[Noll No. 56] 


Ackerman 
Adkins 
Allen 
Andresen 
Andrew 
Anthony 
Appleby 
Bacon 
Batley 
Barbour 
Beedy 
Beers 
Begg 
Berger 
Bixler 
Boles 
Bowles 
Bowman 
Brand, Ohio 
Brigham 
Browne 
Burdick 
Burtness 
Burton 
Butler 
8 
‘arpenter 
Carter, Calif, 
Chalmers 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Cole 
Colton 
Cramton 
Crowther 
Crumpacker 


rry 
Davenport 
Denison 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dowell 
Dyer 
Na ton 


Abernethy 
Allgood 
Almon 
Arnold 
Aswell 


Ayres 
Bankhead 
Beck 

Bell 

Black, N. Y. 
Ap Tex, 


B 

Brand, Ga. 
Briggs 
Erowning 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Busby 
Canileld 
Cannou 
Carew 
Carter, Okla, 
Collier 
Collins 
Connally, Tex. 
Connery 
Cooper, Wis, 
Corning 


Davis 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dominick 
Doughton 


Aldrich 


Arentz 

Auf der Heide 
Bacharach 
Bachmann 
Barkley 
Bloom 
Boylan 
Britten 
Brumm 
Carss 

Celler 
Chapman 
Cleary 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Coyle 

Cullen 
Durrow 


YEAS—173 
Elliott Kelly 
Ellis Keadall 
Fairchild Ketcham 
Faust cing 
Fish Kirk 
Fitzgerald, 808 Si Knutson 
Fitzgerald, W. T. Kopp 
loss Lampert 
rear Leatherwood 
Free Leavitt 
Freeman Lineberger 
French Luce 
Fuller 
Furlow 
Garber MeLeo 
Gibson MacGregor 
Gifford Madden 
Glynn Magee, N. X. 
Goodwin Magruuy 
Gorman Manlove 
Green, lowa Mapes 
Griest Martin, Mass, 
Hadley Menges 
Hale Merritt 
Hall, Ind. Michaelson 
Hardy Michener 
. on anie 
awloy ontgomer. 
Hersey Moore, Into 
Hickey Morgan 
Hill, Md, Newton, Minn, 
Hoch Newton, Mo. 
Hogg Patterson 
Hooper Phillips 
Houston Pratt 
Hudson Purnell 
Hull, Morton D, Ramseyer 
Huli, William 1, 3 
Irwin Reece 
James Reed, N. X. 
Jenkins Robinson, Towa 
Kuhn Robsion, Ky, 
Kearns Itogers 
Keller Itowbottom 
NAYS—151L 
Douglass Little 
por e Lowrey 
Driver Lozier 
Edwards Lyon 
Eslick McClintic 
Evans McDuffie 
Fisher McKeown 
Gambrill MeReynolds 
Gardner, Ind. McSwain 
Garner, Tex, McSweeney 
Garrett, Tenn, Major 
Garrett, Tex, Mansfeld 
Green, Fla. Martin, La. 
Greenwood Mead 
Hammer Milligan 
Harrison Montague 
Hastings Mooncy 
awes Moore, Ky. 
Hayden Moore, Va. 
IIIII. Ala. Morehead 
Hill, Wash. Morrow 
Howard Nelson, Mo. 
Huddleston O'Connell, N. Y. 
Hull, Tenn. O'Connell, R. I. 
Jacobstein O'Connor, La. 
Jeffers Oldfield 
Johngon, Ky. Oliver, Ala, 
Johnson, Tex. Parks 
Jones Peavey 
eeu Decry 
Ker Pou 
Rincheloe Quayle 
Kunz Quin 
Kvale Ragon 
Lanham Rainey 
Lankford Rankin 
Larsen Rayburn 
Lea, Calif. Need, Ark. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1 
syrns 
NOT VOTING—106 
Davey Goldsborough 
Deal Graham 
Dempsey Griffin 
Dickstein Hall, N. Dak 
Drane Hare 
Drewry Holaday 
Esterly Hudspeth 
Fenn Johnson, III 
Fiżherty Johnson, Iud. 
Fletcher Johnson; S. Dak. 
Fort Johnson, Wash. 
Fredericks Kiefner 
Frothingbam Kiess 
Fulmer Kindred 
Funk Kurty 
Gallivan LaGuardia 
Gasque Lazaro 
Gilbert Lee, Ga. 
Golder Lebibach 


Sanders, N. L. 
Scott 
Sears, Nebr. 
Seger 
Simmons 
Smith 
Snell 
Sosnowski 
Speaks 
Sproul, Kans, 
Stephens 
Strong, Kans. 


MeLaughlin, Mich. Strong, Pa, 
MeLaughitn, Nebr. Strother 


Summers, Wash, 
Swoope 

Taber 

Temple 
Thatcher 
Thompson 

T Udon 


way 
Vestal 
Vincent, Mich, 
Folgt 


Walters 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Wheeler 
White, Me. 
White, Kans, 
Williams, II. 
Williamson 
Winter 
Wolverton 
W. 


ood 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Yates 


Romjua 
Rubey 
Rutherford 
Sabath 


Sanders, Tex, 
Sandiin 
Schafer 
Schneider 
Sears, Ela. 
Shallcnberger 
Sinclair 
Rpearing 
Stevenson 
Sumners, Tex. 
Swank 

Swing 
r Colo. 
Taylor, W. Va. 


Underbin 
Underwood 
Vinson, Ga, 
Vinson, Ky: 
Warren 
Weaver 
Wefald 
Whitehead 
Whittington 
Wililams, Jex. 
Wilson, La. 
Wilson, Miss, 
Wingo 
Woodrum 
Wright 


Letts 
Lindsay 
Linthicum 
Meladden 
MeMillan 
Atngee, La. 
Mills 

Norni 
Aturphy 
Nelson, Me. 
Neison, Wis. 
Norton 
O'Connor, N. X. 
Oliver, N. X. 
Parker 


-Perkins 


Periman 
Porter 
Pratl 
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Ransley Stalker. Taylor. Tenn. Vare 

Reid, III. Steugall Thurston Wainwright 
Rouse Stedman Timberlake Weller 
Shreve Stobbs Tincher Welsh 
Sinnott Sullivan Tinkham Woodruft 
Smithwick Swartz Updike Zihiman 
Somers, N. Y. Sweet Upshaw 

Sproul, III. Taylor, N. J. Vaile 


So the previous question was ordered. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 
. Vare (for) with Mr. Byrns (against). 
. Sinnott (for) with Mr. Cullen (against). 
„ Mills (for) with Mr. Drane (against). 
„Darrow (for) with Mr. Gasque (against). 
„Fenn (for) with Mr. Steagall (against). 
. MeFadden (for) with Mr. Bloom (against). 
. Letiibach (for) with Mr. Linthicum (against). 
r. Esterly (for) with Mr. Cleary (against). 
. Funk (for) with Mr. Gallivan (against). 
. Shreve (for) with Mr. Lee of Georgia (against). 
„ Sproul of IIIInols (for) with Mr. Sullivan (against). 
. Graham (for) with Mr. Griffin (against). 
. Murphy (for) with Mr. Barkley (against). 
. Johnson of Illinois (for) with Mrs, Norton (against). 
. Sweet (for) with Mr. O'Connor of New York (against). 
„ Ransley (for) with Mr. Upshaw (against). 
. Golder (for) with Mr. Deal (against). 
. Brumm (for) with Mr. Boylan (against). 
. Aldrich (for) with Mr. Auf der Heide (against). 
. Bacharach (for) with Mr. Lindsay (against). 
. Kiefner (for) with Mr. Smithwick (against). 
„ Taylor of New Jersey (for) with Mr. Prall (against). 
Mr. Welch (for) with Mr. Drewry (against). 
. Coyle eror) with Mr. Chapman (against). 
. Kiess (for) with Mr. Falmer (against). 
. Connolly of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Weller (against). 
. Tincher (for) with Mr, Davey (against). 
. Wainwright (for) with Mr. Stedman (against). 
Kurtz (for) with Mr. Goldsborough (against). 
Ir. Britten (for) with Mr. Hudspeth (against). H 
Cooper of Ohio (for) with Mr. Somers of New York (against). 
. Magee of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Fletcher (against). 
. Morin (for) with Mr. Celler (against). 
. Perkins (for) with Mr. MeMillan (against). 
. Frothingham (for) with Mr. Oliver of New York (against). 
. Porter (for) with Mr. Lazaro (against). 
r. Reid of Illinois (for) with Mr. Kindred (against). 
Mr. Stalker (for) with Mr. Dickstein (against). 
„ Johnson of South Dakota (for) with Mr. Gilbert (against). 
Mr. Timberlake (for) with Mr. Hare (against). 
„ Johnson of Washington (for) with Mr. Carss (against). 
. Perlman (for) with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin (against). 
. Dempsey (for) with Mr. LaGuardia (against). 
. Fort (for) with Mr. Quayle (against). 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, did the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. VARE, vote? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. He did not. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no” and would vote 
“no” on the passage of the bill. I have a general pair with 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania and desire to withdraw my 
vote of no“ and answer “ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). The question is 
on the passage of the resolution. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Would it be in order to de- 
mand a division of the resolution, so that we may have a 
separate vote on the last four lines? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I maintain there is only one 
question in the resolution, and it is not divisible. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is haying the mat- 
ter looked up. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield? I 
understand the gentleman wants a division from line 9 down? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. If the Speaker will hear me for a moment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, my idea is that 
the rule contains different substantive propositions; that 
that part of the rule beginning with the first word of line 9 
down to the end contains a distinct substantive proposition. 
I am merely submitting it as a parliamentary inquiry, and I 
am submitting it as a thing that is running through my mind 
whether or not it is proper to have a division? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the Chair desires me to 
yield. I stated a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I was wondering if the gentleman ever 
heard of dividing a bill or section of a bill. Now a division 
comes on a motion that is submitted, but this is no motion; it 
is a resolution or a bill, and there is only one section to this 
resolution, 


Mr. Speaker 
For what purpose does the 


For a parliamentary inquiry. 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, in response to the gen- 
tleman I will say I have heard of it. 1 hold in my hand the 
Manual, paragraph 725—— 

Mr. DOWELL. What page? 

Mr. GARRETT of Temessee. This particular manual I hold 
in my hand, on page 314 this statement is made: 


If a report from the Committee on Rules contains substantive prop- 
ositions, a separate vote can be had on cach proposition. 


It cites thereunder the ruling of Speaker Cannon, April 8, 
1908, Sixtieth Congress, first session, page 4509; the ruling of 
Speaker Clark, April 18, 1912, page 5006; and a ruling by 
Speaker Gillett, January 18, 1924, page 1142. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that while the two 
portions of the resolution may seem to be distinct they are 
The object of this rule is to place in the con- 
ferces the power to provide for deficiencies in the management 
of the ships of the United States, those that are now controlled 
by the Shipping Board or the Emergency Fleet Corporation and 
those that have been sold and may be returned. We can not 
disguise the fact that the disagreement between the gentlemen 
on the other side aud those on this side is confined to these 
two propositions: First, the amount to ber appropriated, whether 
it be $13,900,000 or something in excess of $15,000,000, is to meet 
any deficit in the operation of the ships; second, for a defense 
fund of $10,000,000, to be available in case ships are returned 
by the purchasers because of failure to make payments or to 
operate them profitably. They both in fact refer to the same 
general proposition, As has been stated in this discussion, the 
umount of loss on ships returned could be taken from the 
amount appropriated for deficiencies. I trust I make myself 
clear on that point. Thus they really both pertain to the same 
subject. 

Suppose, for instance, that the conferees should be instructed 
to disagree to the Senate amendment No. 18, and thus secure 
the larger amount, over $18,000,000. That might make it de- 
sirable to diminish the $10,000,000, and vice versa, if the 
$10,000,000 should be cut in two and reduced to $5,000,000, that 
might impose an additional burden on the fund for deficiencies. 
Thus I say, both as a parliamentary matter and in view of 
the practical object in view, you can not divide them. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, just a word as to the par- 
liamentary inquiry, as to whether the last four lines are not, 
as a matter of parliamentary construction, divisible. Unless 
the last four lines of the resolution upon examination of the 
Chair are found to set up a separate substantive proposition 
from that which precedes it then the propositions are not 
divisible. But I submit to the Chair that the language Incident 
to the last four lines sets up a procedure that is in contraven- 
tion of the ordinary rules of procedure for sending bills to con- 
ference. The last four lines, if the Chair will pardon me, 
undertake to.make a departure from the ordinary rules of send- 
ing a bill to conference and provide a method by which a viola- 
tion of the rules of the House is effected, which is prohibited, 
making Senate amendment 19 in order. So it seems to me 
that setting up a vehicle by which the ordinary rules of the 
House are entirely set aside and bringing in an extraordinary 
procedure for the purpose of violating the standing rules of the 
House, it does present a substantive proposition in itself, and 
is therefore divisible. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is ready to rule. 
It bas been held in order many times by many Speakers that 
a report of the Committee on Rules is divisible if it contains 
more than one substantive proposition, and it seems to the 
Chair that there are two substantive propositions in this reso- 
lution. The first part of the rule provides for the sending 
of the bill to conference, and the second is to make in order 
a conference report if it includes Senate amendment No, 19. 

The Chair thinks there is no doubt but what there are two 
distinct propositions, and that it is divisib!~ 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I ask for a division of the 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
the gentleman desires the resolution to be divided, as follows, 
down and including line 8 in the first proposition, and the 
balance of resolution in the second. The Clerk will report the 
first substantive proposition according to this division, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 9341) making appropriations for the 
Executive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and 
for other purposes, with the amendments of the Senate thereto, be 
taken from the Speaker’s table; that the Senate amendments thereto 
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jhe disagreed to; that a conference be requested with the Senate on the 
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‘disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 


that part of the resolution just read by the Clerk. 
` The first part of the resolution was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bal- 


ance of the resolution. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


And that the managers on the part of the House be given specific 
nuthority, as provided by clause 2 of Rule XX, to agree to the amend- 
with or without amendment. 


The question 


| 


ment of the Senate No, 19, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


to the second part of the resolution. 


The question was taken; and on a division 


is on agreeing 


(demanded by 


Mr. BANKHEAD) there were—ayes 136, noes 96. 


' Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
jyeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 168, nays 


Mr. Speaker, 


152, answered “present” 1, not voting 110, as follows: 


| 
t 


‘Ackerman 
Adkins 
Allen 
Andresen 
Andrew 
Appleby 
rents 
tacon 
Salley 
sarbour 
Needy 
pl 


} eler 
Boles 
|Howles 
Mowman 
tees Ohio 


Srigham 
srowne 
Zurdiek 
Nurtness 
‘Burton 
iButler 
Lampbe 1 
Carpenter 
Carter, Calif. 
Chalmers 
Chindbiom 
Christopherson 
langue 
Cole 
Colton 
Stace 
Crowther 
Crumpacker 
Curry 
jDavenport 
enison 
Jickinson, Towa 
Jowell 
yer 


Abernethy 
Allgood 
Anon 
Arnold 
Arman 


‘A 
Jankhead 


rowning 
uchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Busby 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carew 
Carss 
‘Carter, Oxla. 
Collier 
Collins 
Connally, Tex, 
‘Cooper, Wis. 
Corning 
Cox 
,Criap 
Crosser 
Davis 
ckinson, Mo. 
Dominick 
VDoughton 


Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, Tex, 
Jones 

Kemp 

Kerr 
Kincheloe 
Kuna 

Kvale 
Lampert 
Lanham 


{Roll No. 57] 
YEAS—168 
Enton Kelly 
Eliott Kendall 
Ellis Ketcham 
Fairchild Kiefner 
Faust King 
Fish Kirk 
Fitzgerald, Ros Se 3 
Fitzgerald, W Kop 
Foss Leatherwood 
Free avitt 
Freeman Lineberger 
ne Luce 
Fause NeT aughii ih 
urlow c b 
Garber oo ia = 
Gibson M aed regor 
Gifford Madden 
Goodwin Magee, N. Y. 
Gorman agrady 
Green, Iowa Manlove 
Griest a 
Hadley Martin, Mass, 
Hale enges 
Hall, Ind. Merritt 
3 N. Dak. Michaelson 
Tardy Michener 
Feet Miller 
Hawley Montgomery 
Jersey Moore, Ohio 
. Morgan 
Newton, Minn, 
Boden Newton, Mo. 
Hogg Patterson 
Hooper Phillips 
Houston Pratt 
Hudson Purnell 
Hull, William E. Rameeyer 
Irwin Rathbone 
Jenkins Reece 
Kahn Reed. N. Y. 
Kearns Robinson, Iowa 
Keller Robsion, Ky. 
NAYS—152 
Douglass Lankford 
Doyle Lea, Calif. 
ver ae, Ga. 
Edwards Little 
Eslick Lowrey 
Evans Lozier 
Fisher 4 — 
Fulmer McClinttc 
Gambrill McDuflie 
Gardner, Ind. McKeown 
Garner, Tex. MeKeynolds 
Garrett, Tenn, McSwain 
Garrett, Tex, McSweeney 
Gasque Major 
Green, Fla Mansfield 
Greenwood Martin, La. 
Hammer Mead 
Harrison Milligan 
Hastings Montague 
awes Mooney 
Hayden Moore, Ky. 
Hill, Ala. Moore, Va 
ll, Was Morehead 
Howard Morrow 
Huddleston Nelson, Mo. 
Hull, Tenn, Nelson, Wis. 
Jucobstein O'Connell, N. Y. 
Jeffers O'Connell, R. I. 


O'Connor, Lu. 

Oldfield 

Oliver, Ala, 
ks 


Rogers 
Rowbottom 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Seger 
Simmons 
Smith 

Snell 
Sosnowski 


Strother 
Summers, Wash. 
Swing 

Swoope 


Taber 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Tilson 


estal 
Vincent, Mich, 


Walters 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Wheeler 
White, Kans, 
White, Me, 
Williams, III. 
Williamson 
Winter 
Wolverton 
Wood 


Woodruff 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 


Rankin 
RAJDU rn 
Ark, 


y 
Rutherford 
Sabath 
Sanders, Tex, 
Sandlio 
Schafer 
Schneider 
Sears, Fin. 
Shallenberger 
Sinclair 
Spearing 
Stevenson 
numer Tex, 


‘Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, W. Va, 


Wefald 
Whitehead 

Whittington 
Williams, Tex. 
Wilson, I. a. 
Wilson, Miss, 
vanko 


Woodrum 
Wright 


I ask for the 


Marcu 27 


ANSWERED “PRESENT "—1 


Byrns 
NOT VOTING—110 

Aldrich Flaherty Lazaro Smithwick 
Anthony Fletcher Lehibach Somers, N. L. 
Auf der Heide Fort Letts Sproul, Ill. 
Bacharach rear Lindsay Stalker 
Bachmann Fredericks Linthicum eagall 
Barkley Fi . McLaughlin, Nebr. Stedman 
Berger Funk McMillan Stobbs 
Bloom Gallivan Magee, Pa, Sullivan 
Boylan Gilbert Mills Swartz 
Britten Glynn Morin Sweet 
Brumm zolder Murphy Taylor, N. J. 
Celler Goldsborough Nelson, Me Taylor, Tenn, 
ee Graham Norton Thompson 

ee Griffin O'Connor, N. Y. Thurston 

e Hare Oliver, N. X. Timberlake 
Connolly, Pa, Holaday Parker Tincher 
Cooper, Ohio Hudspeth Perkins Tinkham 

58 0 Hull, Morton D. Perlman Underhill 
Cullen James Porter Tipshaw 
Darrow Johnson, III. Prall Valle 
Davey Johnson, Ind. Quayle Vare 
Deal Johnson, S. Dak, Tansley Walowright 
Dempse Johnson, Wash. Reid, III. Weller 
Dickstein Kiess Rouse Welsh 
Drane Kindred Scott Yates 
Drewry Kurtz Sears, Nebr. Zibiman 
Esterly LaGuardia Shreve 
Fenn Larsen Sinnott 


So the second part of the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Vare (for) with Mr. Byrns 8 
Mr. Sinnott e with Me R (agains rel: 
Mr. Reid of Illinois (for) with Mr. 1 ugainst). 
Mr. Mills (for) with Mr. ee aint 
Mr. Fenn (for) with Mr. Steagall 5 
Mr. Lehlbach (for) with Mr. Linthicum (against). 
Esterly (for) with Mr. Cleary 3 5 5 
Mr. Funk (for) with Mr. Gallſvan (agains 
Mr. Sproul of Illinois (for) with Mr. Stiivan’ (against). 
Mr. Graham (for) with . Griffin (agana t). 
Mr. Murphy (for) with Mr. Dashes S against). 
Mr. Johnson of Illinois (for) with orton 8 
Mr. Sweet (for) Mr. O'Connor of New York (against). 
Mr. Ransley (for) with Mr. Upshaw Inst) 
Mr. Golder (for) with Mr. Deal (aga 
Mr. Brumm (for) with Mr. Boylan (against 
Mr. Aldrich sor with Mr. Aut der Helde ano. 
Mr. Bacharach (for) with Mr. Lindsay (again 
Mr. Taylor of New Jersey (for) with Mr. Prall Naeh 
Mr. Welsh (for) with Mr. Drewry (agal pen 
Mr. Coyle (for) with Mr. Chapman nth Me: 
Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania (for) wit Me, weller (against), 
Mr. Tincher (for) with Mr. Davey (again 
Mr. 5 (for) with Mr. S SAAD 
Mr. Kurtz (for) with Mr. Goldsborongh 
Mr. Britten (for) with Mr. Hudspeth (asain 
Mr. Cooper of Ohio (for) with Mr. Somers of New York (against), 
Mr. Magee of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Fletcher (against). 
Mr. Morin (for) with Mr. Celler (against). 
Mr. Perkins (for) with Mr. McMillan (against). 
Mr. Frothingham (for) with Mr. Oliver of New York (against), 
Mr. Porter (for) with Mr. Lazaro ee 
Mr. Stalker (for) with Mr. Dickstein (against). 
Mr. Jobnson of South Dakota (for) with ur. Gilbert (against). 
Mr. Timberlake (for) with Mr. Hare (against). 
Dempsey (for) with Mr. LaGuardia (against). 
Mr. Anthony (for) with Mr. Quayle (against). 
Mr. Fort (for) with Mr. Connery N 
Mr. Kless (for) with Mr. Larsen (against 
Mr. Shreve R with Mr. Bloom (against). 
Mr. Yates ( Kor) with Mr. Smithwick 5 
Mr. Darrow (for) with Mr. Frear (against). 
Mr. McLaughlin or Nebraska (for) with Mr. Berger (against). 


The result of the yote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. McDUFTIE. Mr., Speaker, I present a privileged 
motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama presents a motion, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Motion by Mr. McDorrin: Mr. Speaker, I move that the managers 
to be appointed on the part of the House for the consideration of 
this bill in conference be, and they are hereby, instructed not to 
agree in conference to Senate amendment No. 18. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
that motion. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I object to the gentleman 
speaking on it. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. But I have the privilege of making a 
parliamentary inquiry, have I not? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Tes. 
state it. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I wanted to ascertain whether or not 
that motion was debatable, and I thought it was, that a mo- 
tion to instruct conferees is debatable unless the previous 
question has been ordered, and it is a privileged motion, as I 
understand it, unless managers on the part of the House have 


fuga nst). 


The gentleman will 
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been appointed. Therefore, I submit to the Speaker that it 
is a debatable motion. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the gentleman the 
previous question has been moved and there can not be 
any debate under the gentleman’s inquiry at all. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
submitted a parliamentary inquiry which, I think, should 
be considered at this time. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman from Alabama can submit a 
parliamentary inquiry. I concede that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is all the gentleman from 
Alibama has done. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE, Mr. Speaker, I thought I was recognized 
and want to be heard. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair simply recognized 
the gentleman for the purpose of making a parliamentary 
inquiry. This question has been brought to the attention of 
the Chair before and there is only one ruling the Chair has 
been able to find on this proposition, and that was by Speaker 
Clark on February 28, 1913. 

Mr. CANNON. If tlie Chair will permit, Speaker Clark did 
on that occasion rule that the motion was not debatable. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that this 
is all out of order, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Spenker, I make the point of order 
that the motion for the previous question is out of order in 
view of the parliamentary situation suggested by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. McDurrie], 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. I think the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. McDurritz] had the right to make his parlia- 
mentary request, and the Chair was endeayoring to answer it, 
but is willing to listen for a moment to what the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CAN NON] has to say in regard to the de- 
cision referred to. 

Mr. CANNON. Speaker Clark made that decision very 
hurriedly and later on took it under advisement. The reason 
which he gave on that occasion was that if debate was per- 
mitted on a motion to instruct conferees, it would indefinitely 
prolong the discussion of the question and give opportunity for 
filibustering. Of course, we know—and after consideration he 
so decided—the House haying at hand the previous question 
and the motion to lay on the table, can protect itself at any 
time, 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. BEGG. Suppose the Chair were to rule that debate was 
in order, under what rule would debate follow? 

Mr. CANNON. Under the hour rule. Now, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the question of debate on the previous question is not before 
the House. 

Mr. WINGO. And I make the point of order, Mr. Speaker, 
you can not have but one point of order pending at a tiine. 

Mr. DOWELL. The motion for ordering the previous ques- 
tion is now made, and that question should be put to the 
House without debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has a right to 
make a parliamentary inquiry, and the Chair is trying to get 
some information in order to properly decide the matter. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] 
is not making a parliamentary inquiry; he is making a speech. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the Chair must put the question when it is made on the pre- 
vious question, and a parliamentary inquiry can not prevent 
the Speaker from putting that question before the House, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. I think that recognition for a 
parliamentary inquiry is entirely in the discretion of the 
Chair. 

Mr. DOWELL. Not when a motion for the previous question 
is before the House. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; it is. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
rules. 

Mr. BEGG. If the Speaker will permit, I would like to 
direct the Chair's attention to the fact that the parliamentary 
inquiry made has nothing to do with the question before the 
Tiouse, and, consequently, under the suggested ruling of the 
Chair, gentlemen could rise in their seats and propound parlia- 
mentary inquiries to the Chair all afternoon and in that way 
postpone a vote on the previous question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would not permit 
that. There has been only one parliamentary inquiry submit- 
ted to the Chair and the Chair thinks he has a right to decide 
it nnd will decide it very shortly if the gentleman will permit. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Is not the gentleman from Mis- 


The Chair thinks so and so 
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souri discussing the point of order which the Chair has before 
him for consideration? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
a point of order. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. CANNON. If I may be permitted to proceed, Speaker 
Clark decided this point authoritatively in one of the last de- 
cisions he made as Speaker of this House 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. What I would like to inquire is how can the 
gentleman from Missouri talk to a point of order under a par- 
liamentary inquiry made by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is ready to rule 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, certainly the gentleman—— 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Regular order! 

Mr. WINGO. Well, I will make a point of order that will be 
in order. I make the point of order the previous question is 
not in order because it is not necessary. The motion is not 
debatable. On that point of order the gentleman from Missouri 
disagrees with me, and he can certainly be heard on that point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks that is dis- 
eretionary with the Chair, and at the present time and to a 
limited extent the Chair is willing to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. WINGO. I think it is understood that every Speaker 
has exercised his discretion to shut off debate only when it is 
evident that tactics aré adopted for purely dilatory purposes. 
Nobody can accuse the gentleman from Missouri of ever adopt- 
ing dilatory tactics in this House. The only dilatory tactics 
have been those of gentlemen who do not want him to be heard. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I will not take up much of the 
time of the House, but I believe such interest has been created 
on this point that I should call attention to the fact that an 
authoritative decision has been rendered on this identical 
question and has remained unchallenged since the Sixty-fif@i 
Congress. In the closing days of that Congress conferees 
brought in a conference report on a bill validating war con- 
tracts. The report was called up by Mr. Dent, of Alabama, and 
Mr. Foster, of Illinois, made a motion to instruct conferees. 
The debate on that occasion was participated in by some of the 
most eminent parliamentarians of the House, Mr. Mann, of 
Illinois, Mr. Cannon, of Illinois, Mr. Crisp, of Georgia, and 
others. Mr. Cannon, of Ilinois, first announced that he de- 
sired to make a motion to instruct conferees, but later yielded 
for that purpose to Mr. Foster, of Illinois, who moved to in- 
struct the conferees. ‘The question as to whether the motion 
was debatable was then raised by Mr. Cannon, and Speaker 
Clark held that the motion to instruct conferees is debatable 
under the hour rule unless the previous question is ordered. 
He then recognized Mr. Foster, of Illinois, for one hour. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair wishes the gentle- 
man would let the gentleman from Missouri conclude. 

Mr. DOWELL. But I desire to make a point of order. The 
question now is upon the motion of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Beca] who made the motion for the previous question. 
The Chair recognized him. He made the motion and he was 
in order and there is no debate upon that question. This is 
entirely out of order, and the Chair should put the motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There has been a point of order 
made against that, as the Chair understands it. 

Mr. DOWELL. Did the Chair recognize such a point of 
order? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I have concluded. I merely 
desired to call attention to the fact that the decision referred 
to was subsequently overruled. Of course, the question imme- 
diately before the House is one of recognition. [Cries of 
„Rule!“ „Rule!“ 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my point of order in 
order to Jet the Chair rule on the main question. 

Mr. DOWELL. The only question before the House is on 
the motion for the previous question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on ordering the 
previous question. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
GARRETT of Tennesse) there were—ayes 139, noes 105. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 167, nays 143, 
answered“ present“ 1, not voting 120, as follows: 


A parliamentary inquiry; not 


[Roll No. 58] 

YEAS—167 
Ackerman Andrew Bailey Berger 
Adkins Appleby Barbour Bixler 
Allen Arentz Beers Roles 
Andresen Bacon Begg Bowles 
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Rowman 
Brand, Obio 
Brigham 
Browne 
Rurdick 
Burtness 
Burton 
Campbell 
Carpenter 
Carter, Calif, 
Chalmers 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 

Cole 

Colton 
Cramton 
Crowther 
Crumpacker 
Curry 
Davenport 
Denison 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dowell 


Fairchild 
Faust 
Vish 


Fitzgerald, Roy G. 
Fitzgerald, W. T. 


Loss 
Free 
Trench 
Fuller 
Furlow 


Abernethy 
Allgood 
Almon 
Arnold 
Aswell 
Ayres 
Bankhead 


Bland 
Blanton 
Rowling 


Box 
Erand, Ga. 
Browning 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Rusby 
Cantleld 
Cannon 
Carew 


Carss 

Carter, Okla, 
Collier 

Collins 
Connally, Tex, 
Cooper, Wis. 
Corning 

Crisp 

Crosser 

Davis 
Dickinson, Mo, 
Dominick 


Aldrich 
Anthony 

Auf der Heide 
Bacharach 
Bachmann 
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Briggs 
Britten 
Brumm 
Butler 
Coller 
Chapman 
Cleary 
Connery 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Olio 
Cox 

Coyle 

Cullen 
Darrow 
Davey 

Deal 

Drance 
Dempsey 
Dickstein 
Drewry 
Kisterly 
Fenn 
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Garber Luce Smith 
Gibson Mciradden Snell 
Gifford McLaughlin, Mich. Sosnowski 
Glynn McLeod Speaks 
Goodwin MacGregor Sproul, Kans. 
Gorman Madden Stephens 
Green, lowa Migee, N. Y. Strong, Kans, 
Griest Magrady Strong, Pa. 
Hale Manlove Strother 
Hall, Ind, Mapes Summers, Wash. 
Hall, N. Dak. Murtin, Mass. Swoope 
Hardy Menges Taber 
Haugen Merritt Temple 
Hawley Michaelson Thatcher 
Hersey Michener Thompson 
Hickey Miller Tilson 
Hill, Md. Montgomery Tolle 
Hoch Moore, Ohio Treadway 
Hogg Morgan Updike 
Hooper Newton, Mo. Vestal 
Houston Parker Vincent, Mich. 
Hudson Patterson Voigt 
Hull, Willim E. Pratt Walters 
Irwin Purnell Wason 
Jenkins Rumseyer Watres 
Kahn Rathbone Watson 
Kearns Reece Wheeler 
Keller Recd, N. Y. White, Kans. + 
Kelly Reid, III. Williams, III. 
Ketcham Robinson, Iowa Williamson 
Kiefner Robsion, Ky. Winter 
King Itogers Wolverton 
Kirk Rowbottom Wood 
Knutson Sanders, N. Y. Woodrufk 
Kopp Scott Wurzbach 
Leatherwood Sears, Nebr. Wyant 
Leavitt Seger Yates 
Lineberger Simmons 

NAYS—143 
Doughton Lea, Calif. Romjue 
Douglass Lee, Ga. Rubey 
Doyle Little Rutherford 
Driver Lowrey Sanders, Tex. 
Edwards Lozier Sandlin 
Bslick Lyon Schafer 
Evans McClintic Schneider 
Fisher McDuffie Sears, Fla. 
Fulmer McKeown Shallenberger 
Gambrill McReynolds Sinclair 
Gardner, Ind, McSwain Spearing 
Garner, Tex. Major Stevenson 
Garrett, Tenn, Mansfield Sumners, Tex. 
Garrett, Tex, Martin, La. Swank 
Green, Fla. Mead Taylor, Colo. 
Greenwood Milligan Taylor, W. va. 
Hammer Montague Thomas 
Harrison Moore, Ky. Tillman 
Hastings Mooney Tucker 
Hawes Moore, Va. Tydings 
Hayden Morehead Underhill 
Hill, Ala. Morrow Underwood 


Hitl, Wash. 
Howard 
Huddleston 
Jacobstein 
Jofers 


Nelson, Mo. 
Nelson, Wis. 
O'Connell, N. X. 
O'Connell, R. I. 
O'Connor, La. 


Vinson, Ga. 
Vinson, Ky, 
Warren 
Weaver 
Wefald 
White, Me, 
Whitehead 
Whittington 
Williams, Tex, 
Wilson, La. 
Wilson, Miss, 
Wingo 
Wright 


Rayburn 
Rouse 
Subutn 
Shreve 
Sinnott 
Smithwick 
Somers, N. Y, 
Sproul, III. 
Stalker 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stobbs 
Sullivan 
Swartz 
Sweet 

Swin 

Taylor, N. J. 
Taylor, Teun, 
Thurston 


Johnson, Ky. Oldfield 
Johnson, Tex. Oliver, Ala. 
Jones Peavey 
Kincheloe Peery 
Kunz Quin 
Kvale Ragon 
Lanham Rainey 
Lankford Rankin 
Larsen Iteed, Ark. 

ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1 

Byrns 
NOT VOTING—120 

Flaherty Kindred 
Fletcher Kurtz 
Fort LaGuardia 
Vrear Lampert 
Fredericks Lazaro 
Freeman Lelilbach 
Frothingham Letts 
Funk Lindsay 
Gallivan Linthicum 
Gasque McLaughlin, Nebr. 
Gilbert MeMillan 
Golder McSweeney 
Goldsborough Magee, Pa. 
Graham Mills 
Saa roun 

adley urphy 
Hare Nelson, Me. 
Holaday Newton, Minn. 
Hudspeth Norton 
Hull, Tenn. O'Connor, N. X. 


Hull, Morton D. 
James 

Johnson, III. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, S. Dak. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Kemp 

Kendall 

Kerr 

Kiess 


Oliver, N. Y. 
Parks 
Perkina 
Perlman 
Phillips 
Porter 


Quayle 
Ransiey 


So the previous question was ordered. 


Timberlake. 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Upshaw 
Vuile 


Vare 

Wainwright 
Veller 

Welsh 


Woodrum 
Ziulman 


do 
~I 
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The following pairs were announced: 


On 


. Fenn 
„ Lehibach (for) with Mr. 


this vote: 


Vare (for) with Mr. Byrns (against). 
Sinnott (for) with Mr. Cullen (against). 
Mills tron with Mr. Drane (against). 
for) with Mr. Steagall (against). 
vinthicum (against). 
Esterly (for) with Mr. Cleary. (against). 
Funk (for) with Mr. Gallivan (against). 
Sproul of IIlinois (for) with Mr. Sullivan (against). 
Gruham (for) with Mr. Griffin (against). 


. Murphy (for) with Mr. Barkley (against). 


Johnson of Ilinois (for) with Mrs. Norton (against). 


Sweet (for) with Mr. O'Connor of New York (against). 
„ Ransley (for) with Mr. Upshaw (against). 


Golder (for) with Mr. Deal (against). 


Mr. Brumm (for) with Mr. Auf der Heide (against). 


. Porter 
Stalker (for) with Mr. Dickstein (against). 
Johnson of South Dakota (for) with Mr. Gilbert (against). 
. Timberlake (for) with Mr. Hare (against). 


Aldrich (for) with Mr. Boylan. (against). 


. Bacharach (for) with Mr. Lindsay (against), 


Taylor of New Jersey (for) with Mr. Prall (against). 
Welsh (for) with Mr. Drewry (against). 


. Coyle (for) with Mr. Chapman (against). 
r. Connolly of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Weller (against). 


Tincher (for) with Mr. Davey (aginst). 


Wainwright (for) with Mr. Stedman (against). 


Kurtz (for) with Mr. Goldsborough (against), 
Britten (for) with Mr. Hudspeth (against). 


„ Cooper of Ohio (for) with Mr. Somers of New York (against). 
Butler (for) with Mr. Rayburn (against). 


Freeman (for) with Mr. Lampert (against). 


„ Hadley (for) with Mr. Parks (against). 


Magee of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Fletcher (against). 


„Morin (for) with Mr. Celler (against). 
. Perkins (for) with Mr. MeMillan (against). 
A B date (for) with Mr. Oliver of New York (against). 


for) with Mr. Lazaro (against). 


. Dempsey (for) with Mr. LaGuardia 
Mr. Anthony (for) with Mr. Quayle (aga 


ust). 


Mr. Fort (for) with Mr. Connery (against). 
Mr. Shreve (for) with Mr. Bloom (against). 


Mr. Darrow 
Mr. Kendall 


for) with Mr. Frear (against). 
for) with Mr. Briggs (against) 
Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska (for) with Mr. 


Mr. Kiess (for) with Mr. Mooney (against). 


Mr. Perlman 
Mr. Zihlmun 


for) with Mr. Smithwiek (against). 
for) with Mr. Gasque (against). 


Mr. Phillips (for) with Mr. Kindred (against 


Mr. Taylor of Tennessee ( 


Mr. James (for) with Mr. Sabath (against). 


Mr. Fredericks (for) with Mr. Woodrum (against) 
„Johnson of Washington (for) with Mr. Cox 
(for) with Mr. Hull of Tennessee (against). 
m (for) with Mr. Kerr (against). 
Mr. Valle (for) with Mr. McSweeney (against). 


Mr. 
Mr. Swing 
Mr. Tinkha 


le ! 


Kemp (against). 


). 
for) with Mr. Pou (against). 


against). 


Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to vote “no.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Was the gentleman in 


Hall listening when his name should have been called? 


Mr. BRIGGS. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


qualify. 


I was not. 


The gentleman does n 


The result of the yote was announced as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
tion of the gentleman from Alabama to instruct the conferees. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. McDurrie) there were—ayes 91, noes 150. 


Mr. MCDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 145, nays 164, 


answered “present " 1, not voting 121, as follows: 
[Roll No. 591 


YEAS—145 
Abernethy Crisp Howard Moore, Va. 
Allgood Crosser Huddleston Morehead 
Almon Davis Jacobstein Morrow 
Arnold Deal Jeffers Nelson, Mo. 
Ayres Dickinson, Mo. Johnson, Ky. O Connell. F. Y. 
Bankhead Dominick Johnson, Tex. O'Connell, t. 1. 
Beck Doughton Junes O'Connor, La. 
Beody Douglass Kemp Oldfield 
Bell Dayle Kerr Oliver, Ala. 
Black, N. X. Edwards Kincheloe Teavey 
Bland slick Kyale Peery 
Blanton Evans Lanham guie 
Bowling Hisher Lankford Ragon 
Box Fulmer Larsen Rainey 
Brand, Ga. Gambrill Lea, Calif. Rankin 
Briggs Gardner, Ind. Lee, Ga, Rayburn 
Browne Garner, Tex. Lowrey Reed. Ark, 
Rrowning Garrett, Tenn, Lozier Romjue 
Buchanan Garrett, Tex. Lyon Rubey 
Bulwinkle Gasque McDuflie Rutherford 
Canfleld Gibson McKeown Sanders, Tex. 
Cannon Green, Ein. Mekeynolds Sandlin 
Carew Greenwood McSwain Schafer 
Carss Hammer Major Schneider 
Carter, Okla. Harrison Martin, La. Sears, Ila. 
Collier’ Hastings Mond Shallenberger 
Collins Hawes Milligan Sinclair 
Connally, Tex. Hayden Montague Smithwick 
Cooper, Wis. Hill, Ala. Mooney Speaks 
Coruing Hill, Wash. Moore, Ky. Spearing 


the 


ot 


The question is on the mo- 


1926 


Stevenson 
Sumners, Tex. 
Swank 

Swing 

Taylor, Colo. 
"Taylor, W. Va. 
Thomas 


Ackerman 
Adkins 


Bowles 
Bowman 
Brand, Ohio 
Brigham 
Burdick 
Burtness. 
Burton 
Campbell 
Carpenter 
Carter, Calif. 
Chalmers 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 


Crowther 
Crumpucker 
Curry 
Davenport. 


enison 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dowell 

Dyer 

Eaton 


Aldrich 
Andresen 
Anthony 
Anwell 
Auf der Heide 
Bacharach 
Bachmann 
Barkley 
Hloam 
Boylan 
Britten 
Brumm 
Busby 
Rutter 
Celler 
Chapman 
Cary 
Conner, 
Cennollx, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cox 

Coyle 
Cullen 
Darrow 
Davey 
Dompsey 
Dickstein 
Drane 
Drewry 
Driver 
Esterly 
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Tillman Warren Wilson, La. 
Tucker Weaver Wilson, Miss, 
Tydings Wefald Wingo 
Underhill White, Me. Wright 
Underwood Whitehead 
Vinson, Ga. Whittington 
Vinson. Ky. Williams, Tex. 
NAYS—164 

Elliott Kelly Rowbottom 
Ellis Ketcham Sanders, N. I. 
Fairchild Kiefner cott 

ust Kirk Sears, Nebr. 
Fish 1 es Begar 
Pitzgeralg, Roy 0 mmons 
Kitzgerald, W. T. Leatherwood Smith 
Foss Lineberger Snell 
Free Luce Sosnowski 
French McFadden Sprom, Kans. 
Fuller MeLaugblin, Mich. Stephens. 
Furlow McLeod Strong, 
Garber MacGregor Strong, Pa, 
Gifford Madden Strother 
Glynn Magee, N. Y. Summers, Wash. 
Goodwin Magrady Swoope 
Gorman Manlove "Taber 
Green, lowa Mapes ‘Temple 
Griest Martin, Mass. Thateber 
Hale Menges Thompson 
Hall, Ind. Merritt Tilson 
Hall, N. Dak. Michacison Tolle 
Hardy | Micheuer Treadway 
Haugen Miller Updike 
Hawley Montxomery Vestal 
Itersey Moore, Ohio Vincent, Mich, 
Hickey Morgan Walters 
Hill, Md. Newton, Minn. Wason 
Hoch Newton, Mo. Watres 
logg Parker Watson 
Lhooper Patterson Wheeler. 
4 Pratt White, Kans. 
Hudso Purnell Williams, JIL 
Tul, 8 D. Ramsezer Williamson 
Hull, William E. Nathbone Winter 
Irwin Reece Wolverton 
James Reed, N. Y. ood 
Jenkins Reid, In. Woodruff 
Kahn Robinson. Iowa Wurzbach 
Kearns Mobslon, Ky. Wyant 
Keller Rogers ates 

ANSWERED “PRESENT "—1 

Ryrns 
NOT VOTING—121 

Fenn Lampert Rouse 
Iflaherty Lazaro Sabath 
Fletcher Leavitt Sbreve 
Fort Lehibach Sinnott 
Frear Letts Somers, N. T. 
Fredericks Lindsay Sproul, III. 
Freeman Linthicum Stalker 
Frothingbham Little Steagall 
Funk MeClint Stedman 
Ganiyan Meran tki, Nebr. Stobbs 
Gilbert MeMillan Sullivan 
Golder Me Sweeney Swartz 
Goldsberough Magee, Pa. Sweet 
Graham Mansfield Taylor, N. J. 
Griffin Mills Taylor, Tenn. 
Hadley Merin Thurston 
Hare Murphy Timberlake 
Holaday Nelson, Me. Fincher 
Hudspeth Nelson, Wis. Tinkham 
Hull, Tenn. orton Upshaw 
Johnson, III. O'Connor, N. L. Vaile 
Johnson, Ind. Oliver, N. Y. Vare 
Johnson, S. Dak. Parks Voigt 
Johnson, Wash. Perkins Wainwright 
Kendall Perlman Weller 
Kiess Phillips Welsh 
Kindred Porter Woodrnm 
King Pou Zinlman 
Kunz Fral 
Kurtz Quayle 
LaGuardia Ransley 


So the motion to fnstruct the conferees was rejected. 
The following pairs were announced: 


On this vote: 


. Byrns (for) with Mr. Vare (against). 

. Cullen (for) with Mr. Sinnott (against). 

. Drane 15 with Mr. Mills (a. 
(for) 8 Mr. wee 

Lehlbuch (against). 


„ Steagal 
Gallivan 


„ Sullivan 


Mr, 


Mr. Pral) (for 


Mr. er er (os 
Mr. Davey (for 
Mr. 


. Hudspeth 
Somers of 


„ Linthicum (for) with 
0 Cleary (tor) with Mr. Esteri 
with Mr. Fun galnt 

with Mr. Sproul ilinois (against). 
. Griffin (for) with Mr. . (agai 

7 Barkley tor} 

Mrs. Norton (for 


for) 


. Upshaw (for 


. Drewry (ior) with Mr. 
i ed ea (for) with Mr. Co 
} with Mr. Conno 


Lampert (for) with } 


with Mr. 


ubst). 
against) 


aaa 


with Mr. Murphy (a saree . 
with Mr. Johnson o 
O'Connor of New York (for) with Mr. Sweet (aguinst), 
with Mr. Ransley (ngainst). 
Aut der Heide (for) with Mr. Brumm (against). 
. Boylan (for) with Mr. Aldrich 8 

. Lindsay (for) with Mr. Bacharach 
Taylor of d 
Welsh (against). 
ee (against). 


(ggainst). 
ew 


Illinois (against). 


Jersey (against). 


ly of Pennsylvania (against), 
with Mr. Tincher fagainst}. 


25 with Mr. Britten (a 


w York (for 


against), 


t). 
J yt Ais Cooney of Ohio. (ORAID 
r. Freeman (against). 


; Stedman (for) with Mr. Wainwright (against). 
. Goldsborough (for) with Mr. Kurtz ( 


Mr. Parks (for) with Mr. Hadley (against). 
Mr. Fletcher (for) with Mr. Magee of Pennsylvania (against). 
Mr. Celler (for) with Mr. Morin (against). 
Mr. McMillan (for) with Mr. Perkins (against). 
at. Oliver of New York (for) with Mr. 5 (against). 
r. Lazaro (for) with Mr. Porter (against 
. Dickstein (for) with Mr. Stalker nden 
. Gilbert (for) with Mr. Johnson of South Dakota (against). 
„ Hare (for) with Mr. Timberlake (against). 
D 5 (for) with Mr. Dempsey (against). 
uayle (for) with Mr. Anthony (against), 
„ Counery (for) with Mr. Fort pares ). 
Bloom (for) vanr Mr. Shreve 5 
. Frear (for) with Mr. Darrow (against 
„ Kindred (for) with Mr. Phillips N 
Lou (for) with Mr. Taylor of Tennessee „ 
Mr. Woodrum tor) with Mr. Fredericks (against). 
. Cox (for) with Mr. Johnson of Washington (against). 
Ir. MeSweeney (for) with Mr. Vaile (against). 
. Aswell (for) with Mr. Butler. (against). 
. MeClintie (for) with Mr. Golder (ngainst 
. Mansfield (for) with Mr. McLaughlin c of N (against). 
. Driver (for) with Mr. Zihiman (against). 
. Little (for) with Mr. Kendall (against). 
r. Hull of Tennessee (for) with Mr. Perlman (against). 
. Kunz (for) with Mr, Tinkham (against). 
Sabath (for) with Mr. King 3 
r. Busby (for) with Mr. Kiess maara 
. Nelson of Wisconsin (for) wit Mr Neben of Maine (against). 
Voigt (for) with Mr. Stobbe (aguinust). 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Spenker, I wish to vote “aye.” 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Tirson). Was the gentle- 
man in the Hall listening when his name should have been 


called? 


Mr. ASWELL. I was not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman does not qualify. 

‘The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Chair 
will appoint the conferees. 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed as conferees on the part of the House 
Mr. Woop, Mr. Wason, and Mr. SANDLIN. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendments 
bills of the following titles: 

II. R. 2830. An act to legalize a wharf and marine railway 
owned by George Peppler in Finneys Creek at Wachapreague, 
Accomac County, Va.; and 

II. R. 7732. An act amending act of March 4, 1925, for the 
relief of employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bills of the following titles, in which the coneur- 


' rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 


II. R. 7482. An act to provide for conveyance of certain lands 
in the State of Michigan for State-park purposes; and 

II. R. 9688. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
construction, maintenance, and operation of a bridge across 
Sandusky Bay at or near Bay Ridge, Ohio. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following order: 

Ordered, That the bill (H. R. 7823) to authorize the building of a 
bridge and approacbes thereto across the Potomac River between Mont- 
gomery County, in the State of Maryland, and Fairfax County, in the 
State of Virginia, be returned to the House of Representatives in 
accordance with its request. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House ef 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 3595. An act to authorize the exchange of certain patented 
Jands in the Grand Canyon National Park for certain Govern- 
ment lands in said park. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Senate bills of the following titles were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred to its appropriate committees, as 
indicated below: 

$.554. An act for the relief of Frank Grygla; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 3595. An act to authorize the exchange of certain patented 
lands in the Grand Canyon National Park for certain Govern- 
ment- lands in said park; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

II. R. 3925. An act to amend an act entitled An act to enable 
the people of New Mexico to form a constitution and State 
government and be admitted into the Union on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States“; 
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H. R. 7732. An net amending act of March 4, 1925, for the 
relief of employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. ; 
and 

II. R. 2830. An act to legalize a wharf and marine railway 
owned by George Peppler in Finneys Creek, at Wachapreague, 
Accomac County, Va. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 

Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they hud presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

II. R. 8910. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Barry, State of Missouri, to coustruct a bridge across 
the White River; 

H. R. 8909. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Barry, State of Missouri, to construct a bridge across 
the White River; 

II. R. 8598. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
police jury of Morehouse Parish, La., or the State Highway 
Commission of Louisiana, to construct a bridge across the 
Bayou Bartholomew at or near Point Pleasant, in Morehouse 
Parish; 

II. R. 8514. An act granting the consent of Congress to Mis- 
souri State Highway Commission to construct a bridge across 
Black River; 

II. R. 8040. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
reconstruction, maintenance, and operation of an existing bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Fort Benton, Mont. ; 

II. R. 7741. An act to construct a bridge across the Choctaw- 
hatchee River, near Geneva, Geneva County, Alu., on State 
Road No. 20; and A 

II. R. 3925. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
enable the people of New Mexico to form a constitution and 
State government and be admitted into the Union on an equal 
fovting with the original States.” 


THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Trnson). Under the special 
order of the House the Clerk will call the Private Calendar. 


CHARLES WALL 


The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 1944) for the relief of Charles Wall. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to appoint 
Charles Wall a lieutenant commander in the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force, class 3 (in which grade and force he served honorably 
during the World War), and to retire him and place him upon the 
retired list of the Navy with the retired pay and emoluments of that 
grade. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 8, after the word grade, Insert: ‘Provided, That no 
back pay, allowances, or emoluments shall become due because of the 
passage of this act.” 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 
Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, there are a number 
of bills of this kind on the calendar, and I do not think it any use 
for anybody to try to stop them. Some are meritorious and some 
are not. I want to call the attention of the House to what 
you do in these bills and then the responsibility rests with the 
House. 

In every one of these cases we are putting the judgment of 
the House as to promotion, assignment, and retirement above 
the judgment of the institution created by law to do that thing. 
We are substituting the judgment of the House for the judg- 
ment of that department. 

Now, I think there might be extenuating circumstances where 
an injustice would be done if there was no remedy beyond 
the law. But I think the number of bills we are putting 
through of this kind ought to cause the House to give serious 
consideration as to whether or not we ourselyes are not doing 
an injustice. The House ought to consider whether or not it is 
not violating in a way all the legal machinery for handling that 
class of cases. 

I am not even saying that that applies in this case, I shall 
not take the time to make a statement on every case. I think 
it is a serious proposition and ought to be indulged in only 
when the House has all the facts—when we undertake to pro- 
mote a lieutenant in the Army to a captain, or if a captain 
make him a major, and in the Navy give him a rank that he 
has not been able to qualify under the law, we ought to have 
all the facts that enter into the case. I want to emphasize 
again that conditions might arise whereby an officer might have 
an injustice done him under the law. I do think, however, that 
every Member of the House ought to give serious study to these 
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bills, because the first thing we know we will have a surplusage 
of officers and will destroy tlie effect of the machinery which 
we have created in the Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps 
for the regulation of promotions. i 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. There is not a single bill from the 
Naval Affairs Committee that does what the gentleman says— 
that is, grant some higher promotion than the man is entitled to 
now, 

Mr. BEGG. Of course, I have a lot of confidence in the gen- 
tleman from Georgia and in what he knows about the Naval 
Affairs Committee. He las probably forgotten more about 
that than I will ever know. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I think the gentleman is mistaken 
about that, but I do not want the House to get the idea that the 
Naval Affairs Committee is bringing in bills promoting officers, 
because not a single bill which that committee has reported 
seeks to do that thing, We are trying to give them an op- 
portunity in certain cases to present claims before a medical 
board. This officer was cited for distinguished service in fight- 
ing off a German submarine. If gentlemen will look into these 
cases, they will find some merit in each one of them. 

Mr. BEGG. I am not discussing that; I am willing to have 
the House act; but I would rather have the responsibility upon 
the House than upon myself, I am not discussing the bill 
which the gentleman has in mind except as one of a class. To 
make the case parallel, as I see it, suppose some institution 
outside of Congress were to come into the Congress and pick 
somebody and say he should be placed on a committee higher 
than he stands now. That, to me, is parallel to what we are 
doing here, We have a perfect right to do it, but the serious- 
ness of doing it is what I call to the attention of the House. 
I am perfectly willing to abide by the decision of the House. 

Mr. BEBDY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the motion. 
I want to ask the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VINSON] a 
question, if he will give ine his attention. I know that there is 
merit in practically all of these bills and there is in this bill, 
but, for instance, what is the injury here? I do not find any 
specific evidence in the record. Why all the doubt as to 
whether the injury was incurred in the service or not? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I shall ask the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Lea], the author of the bill, to answer the 
question. 

Mr. LWA of California. Mr. Speaker, this particular man 
Was qualified for this rank under the general law of 1921. He 
was broken down in health, completely so, in the service, and 
he has lost his right because he did not apply within the time 
that the law provided. 

Mr. BEEDY. Broken down in health is a pretty gexera? 
statement. What was the matter with him, and what proba 
his health down? SAH 

Mr. LEA of California. He broke down in the service in 
command of a ship that had, among other things, a Agut with 
a submarine. His health broke down completely. The exam- 
ining board finally found it was a disability incurted in line of 
duty. He is now rated as totally permanently dsgoled by the 
Veterans’ Bureau. ; 

Mr. BEEDY. That was not the first finding, was it? 

Mr. LEA of California. That was not the frst finding, but 
it was the ultimate finding. 

Mr. BESEDY. What was the question bout it? 

Mr. LEA of California. Whether or nat the disability was 
incurred in line of duty. 

Mr. BEEDY. What was the trouble—indigestion, nervous 
breakdown, or what? 

Mr. LWA of California. I do not know the details of that. 
He broke down completely, and to-day he is a poor, ruined, 
tottering man. . 

Mr. BEEDY. I believe we ought to give these boys the 
benefit of the doubt, but I think where we are proceeding along 
the lines to which my friend from Ohio [Mr. Brac] has directed 
attention, the House ought to be given the benefit of all of the 
evidence. There is no evidence here, so far as I can determine, 
of just what caused the breakdown of this man’s health, 

Mr. LBA of California. That was the finding of the board 
in the Navy Department. 

Mr. BEEDY. Was it something that he did while on shore? 

Mr. LBA of California. While he was in command of a ship. 

Mr. BEEDY. What happened while he was in command of 
that ship? 

Mr. LEA of California. 
taken from the service, and he has never recovered. 
total permanent disability rating. 

Mr. BEEDY. Do I understand that during the engagement 
with this submarine something happened to him? 

Mr. LEA of California. It was subsequent to that time. 

Mr. BEEDY. Where? 


He broke down, so that he had to be 
He has a 
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Mr. LDA of California. While he was in the service in 1919. 

Mr. BEEDY. During the engagement, or what about it? 
Let us have some more information about it. 

Mr. LEA of California. All I know about how it originated 
is what the department states in its letter; that this man was 
in the seryice for about two years, and then he incurred this 
disability and went to a hospital and stayed there a consider- 
able length of time, and finally his term of enrollment expired. 

Mr. BEED T. It is not a pleasant duty to try to bring out 
this evidence or to in any way seem to oppose these bills, but I 
call the gentleman's attention to the fact that the department 
Says this is bad legislation. There was a great question as to 
whether this disability occurred in the line of service. Frankly 
I want to line up in the gentleman’s favor, but I can not find 
anything to warrant it. 

Mr. LEA of California. How can I come here and give the 
gentleman information about a man’s physical condition 
when we have the certificate from the examining physicians 
of the Navy Department? What higher evidence does the gen- 
tleman require? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If the gentleman will read the 
record carefully he will ascertain that his disability is so 
great at this time that he is receiving a total permanent dis- 
ability rating from the Veterans’ Bureau. That shows clearly 
the manner of his disability. 

Mr. BEEDY. What is it? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. He is now rated as permanently 
and totally disabled by the Veterans’ Bureau. As to the char- 
acter it is immaterial. 

Mr. SMITH. Answering the gentleman's question, attention 
is invited to the lower part of page 2; you will observe the 
following sentence from the letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy to the chairman, as follows: 

During the perlod from August, 1918, to December, 1919, he was ex- 
amined by five different boards of medical survey, and found to be 
unfit for duty by reason of a disabillty which was reported not to have 
been incurred in the line of duty. 


Mr. BEEDY. Exactly; not incurred in the line of duty. 
That was the verdict of five examinations, and now we have 
only one statement that disability was incurred in the line of 
duty, and 1 say it is a very questionable situation in my mind. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Maine has expired. 

Mr. BEEDY. I ask for five additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The gentleman from Georgia has just 
stated this man is rated as totally disabled by the Pension 
Bureau. That is an indication, and one that can hardly be 
questioned, that the man’s disability is of service origin. Oth- 
erwise he would not receive any compensation from the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. 

Mr. BHEDY. That is true; but in the meantime it has 
developed safter five examinations that disability was not in- 
curred in the line of seryice. It seems to me a highly doubtful 
case, so much so I consider it my duty to bring out further 
evidence, and I have pot yet been able to get anybody to say 
what the matter was or when the trouble started. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Evidently they have been able to satisfy 
the Veterans’ Bureau in this case. 

Mr. BEEDY. I think the House is entitled to the same kind 
of evidence to satisfy it fully that the Veterans’ Bureau has, 
and we have not got it. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Is it not a fact the Veterans’ Bureau does not 
rate a man as of total disability unless he incurred it in the 
line of service? 

Mr, BEEDY. Unless they think so; yes; but I do not 
understand 

Mr. UPDIKE. Would not the fact that the man has been 
rated as totally disabled by the Veterans’ Bureau indicate it 
was In the line of duty? 

Mr. BEEDY. To my mind, yes. 

Mr. UPDIKE. That is the best evidence to be presented. 

Mr. BEEDY. Once more I will ask somebody on the floor 
to tell me what is the matter with this man, when it happened 
and how it happened, and not ask me simply to accept some- 
body else's conclusion. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Does the gentleman himself believe that is 
material, what particular thing is the matter with him, as 
long as the Veterans’ Bureau says he was totally disabled in 
the line of duty? 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes; I want evidence, inasmuch as the House 
Is asked to take further action in this matter. I do not want 
tto accept somebody else’s conclusion, when 
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Mr. LEA of California. Will the gentleman accept the final 
determination of the medical board appointed by the Navy De- 
partment? 

Mr. BEEDY. I should be very glad to have that conch- 
sion presented to the House in this report, with the facts on 
which it is based, so we might act intelligently upon it. 

Mr. LEA of California. That is the determination of the 
naval board in this case? 

Mr. BEEDY. Please do not misunderstand me. As long as 
we are going to proceed to consider all these bills—and I am 
taking up this time on this bill, as I do not wish to take up 
so much on the others—I think the House ought to be careful 
to get all of the evidence possible in order to reach a proper 
conclusion. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman from Maine will permit, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from California a question. 
Is this man a temporary officer or was he a Regular Army 
officer or naval officer, and if he was a regular naval officer 
Why did he have to have a special measure—— 

Mr. LEA of California. He was in the Naval Reserves and 
came within the terms of the act of 1921, but did not apply 
until after the period had expired. 

Mr. BEGG. Why did he apply; was it because he had five 
naval cxamining boards render a decision adverse to him, 
namely, that his disability was not due to line of service? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If the gentleman will permit, bis 
enrollment in the Naval Reserve expired in 1921. Five 
boards—or so many boards, I do not know exactly—had 
passed on him and held his disability was not in line of duty. 

Mr. BEEDY. I yielded to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I thought the gentieman from 
Ohio had concluded. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr, Speaker, I want to call the attention of 
the House to the conclusion of the letter written after all this 
evidence that we have been discussing was under considera- 
tion by the Secretary of the Navy. He said in a letter dated 
December 17, 1925: 

In view of the fact that this legislation is indlyidnal in character 
and not for the general good of the naval service, this department 
recommends that the bill H. R. 1944 be not enacted. However, the 
department would not be opposed to the enactment of general legisla- 
tion authorizing the retirement of officers in the Naval Reserve Force 
and former officers of the temporary Navy who are physically disabled 
by reason of disability Incurred in the line of duty during the period 
from April 6, 1917, to March 3, 1921. If such general legislation 
were enacted, Mr. Wall would be entitled to consideration thereunder. 


In other words, the passage of this bill would create a 
precedent for a lot of other cases. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. No. That precedent has been set a 
hundred times heretofore by this House. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out 
the last two words. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RAMSEYER). Tle gentle- 
man from Oklahoma moyes to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I want to say that this 
bill discriminates in favor of the officer and against the enlisted 
man. I want to interpose the same objection to this bill that 
I interposed against a similar bill the last time this calendar 
was considered. 

The Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation have 
reported a bill to the House that takes into consideration 
just this kind of cases, and I think in deference to that com- 
mittee we should first dispose of their bill, although in my 
judgment I do not believe that the House will act favorably 
upon that bill. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If the committee of the House is 
not going to pursue a general policy, then I should think that 
these committees ought not to bring in separate bills for sepa- 
rate individuals. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Exactly. In this particular instance 
the only argument that was urged in favor of the bill before 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation was that 
we have set a precedent and we are discriminating against 
these men whom we have excluded now because we have given 
others the benefit of special legislation. Now, you are enacting 
more special legislation. I do not believe that an officer is 
entitled to any more than an enlisted man for disability. In 
addition, as a matter of fact, I do not think that in many cases 
the officer is entitled to as much, because physical disability 
in the case of an officer is not the actual handicap that it is 
to many enlisted men. 

Mr. LEA of California. Do you not- recognize the fact that 
at this session the House has passed several bills of this same 
kind? 
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Mr. MONTGOMERY. Yes; but not since this particular 
bill was reported out of committee. 

Mr. LEA of California. We are not establishing a precedent 
by the passage of this bill, because we passed two of this kind 
ou the last Private Calendar day. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Two wrongs or three wrongs or four 
Wrongs or five wrongs do not make a right. I think this bill 
is wrong fundamentally. 

Mr. LEA of California. The gentleman is in favor of gen- 
eral legistation taking care of this class of men, is he? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. No, sir. I am opposed to it. I think 
it is the most unfair thing that is being considered by Congress 
at this time. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman state why? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Because it is a crass discrimination 
against the enlisted personnel in fayor of the officers. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman tell the House just 
how it discriminates against the enlisted man? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I will tell you just how it works. 
Here are two men of the same age, one an officer and one an 
enlisted man. Say they are both permanently disabled. If 
the officer is retired on his retirement pay, he gets about $150, 
while the enlisted man gets only $100. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. How much would this particular man 
get under his retired pay? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Of course there is a difference be- 
tween the officer and the enlisted man, but you can not show 
any discrimination between them. 

Mr. BEGG. That is the regular service. This is not the 
regular service. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. In the Naval Reserve the officer 
recovers more than the enlisted man. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BERDY. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In the bill that has been 
frumed by the Committee on World War Veferans’ Legislation 
there is no provision made for the emergency naval corps ofti- 
cer or marine officer who was disabled but not retired before 
the act of 1921, so that in this particular bill before the House 
this man would not be included in that general legislation 
framed by the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, may I have five addi- 
tional minutes? 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. That is correct. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. So that if this emergency offi- 
cers’ retirement bill should be passed the way it now is, there 
would be a discrimination in favor of the Army officer as 
against these emergency Marine Corps and naval officers who 
were discharged from the service after the retirement pro- 
vision had been repealed. Is that not correct? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. That is right. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Certainly there is no reason 
at all for discrimination of that kind. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I want to call the gentleman's at- 
tention to this fact, as I understand it: There are just a few 
ot these emergency Marine Corps and naval officers that did 
not take advantage of the provision in the general law. ‘There 
ure some eighteen hundred temporary Army officers shouting 
that they were discriminated against when Congress allowed 
this privilege to the Marine Corps and naval officers. When 
the bill that has been framed by the World War Veterans' 
Legislution Committee is taken up I do not believe it will 
pass. If we allow this to go through, then these elghteen 
hundred men will continue to shout “ Discrimination!” 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. There is no inconsistency 
involved in the advocacy of a general measure taking care of 
the Regular Army officer even if it would deprive a Marine 
Corps Officer or a naval officer of the same benefit? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I say that the idea is wrong in- 
herently and intrinsically and natively 1 say we should not 
ndd to it. If this bill goes through and if the general bill 
to which I have referred goes through, I shall not raise any 
objections to future individual bills of this nature, but I do 
think it would behoove us to pause and wait in order to see 
what is going to be done with the general bill. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. But the gentleman does think 
that if the Congress should include Army officers in accordance 
with this bill that the bill ought to be amended so as to 
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include naval officers and Marine Corps officers who have been 
left out of the measure? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY, Yes. But I think the thing Congress 
ought to do is to repeal the law it has already enacted. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Tue gentleman will concede that the 
general legislation he mentions will not cover cases like this 
in the Nayy and Marine Corps? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. No; but this particular case adds 
another entity to the only argument thut is made for what 
I consider very unwise legislation. The only thing they base 
their claims on is the fact that a precedent has been set and 
we should continue to follow the precedent. We are continu- 
ing to set precedent after precedent, precedent after precedent, 
und add more and more to this argument the 1,800 temporary 
emergency oflicers are urging at this time. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY, I will be glad to yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. WINGO. There was so much confusion that I do not 
know whether I correctly understood the gentleman. Am I 
correct in my understanding that he said he was in fayor of 
equal pay for the officer and enlisted man? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Oh, no, 

Mr. WINGO. I understood the gentleman to say that. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I said this, for the information of 
the gentleman from Arkansas: That I think the enlisted man 
is entitled to the same gratuity from the Government that a 
temporary officer receives for any disability that is incurred in 
service. 

Mr. WINGO. Right on that point, If he is entitled to the 
same gratuity as an officer, why is he not entitled to the same 
pay as an officer? What is the moral distinction between pay 
and gratuity? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I think there is this distinction: There 
is a difference in the service of an enlisted man and an officer 
while in the service, but when they are disabled and when they are 
sent back to their own people, they are not a part of our Navy 
or of our Army, and then they stand just exactly on the same 
footing. I said this when the calendar was considered before 
and a similar bill was being considered, and I say it now, if an 
enlisted man and an officer should go on the battle field and 
the fortune of war should dictate that they should both lose 
their lives, they most certainly would go to the same heaven 
or to the same hell, and where God Almighty makes no distine- 
tion I do not think Congress should. [Applause.] 

The SPRAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma has again expired. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the question 
that the gentleman from Arkansas has asked, it is well enough 
that we refer to our general pension laws. Let us take the 
pension laws as they affect the Spanish-American War yeterans, 
The gentleman from Arkansas is well aware that an officer who 
served in the Spanish-American War as a volunteer or as an 
emergency officer and is on the pension roll now gets identically 
the sume pension from the Government for equal disability as 
a private soldier gets. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. In a moment. It has been the his- 
toric policy of this country from the days of the Revolution 
to make these pension benefits identically the same for the 
private soldier as for the officer. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will in a moment, 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from Texas may think I agreed 
with the argument of the gentleman from Oklahoma, but 1 
merely asked him for information, and he satisfied me when he 
brought the Lord and Congress together, I am always for the 
Lord. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Now, Mr. Speaker, let us go further. 
Let us take the Civil War veterans. We all know that when 
a Civil War veteran makes an application for a pension, re- 
guardless of whether he was an officer or whether he was a 
private soldier, he stands upon identically the same plane, and 
there has been a bill pending before committees and knocking 
at the doors of Congress for 50 years endeavoring to put the 
officers who served in the Civil War upon the retired list and 
pay them Army retirement pay instead of pensious. The Mem- 
bers are all familiar with that; but Congress has declined to 
enact any such law. 

Mr. SMITH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. The gentleman is mistaken in regard to pen- 
sions always being uniform, regardless of rank. As a matter of 
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fact, up until May 1, 1920, when Congress passed the service 
pension law, there was quite a difference between the pension 
allowed for the same disability to a private soldier and to an 
officer, and the same distinction applied to the widow of a 
. private and the widow of an officer. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, Will the gentleman inform me what 
the difference was. I confess I had always understood it was 
the other way. I wish the gentleman would tell us what the 
difference was, in my time, 

Mr. SMITH. There were different rates, according to the 
rank of the men. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
difference? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. In the case of widows the pensions 
varied from $12 per month for a private’s widow to $30 per 
month for the widow of a lieutenant colonel and officers of 
higher rank, <A captain’s widow received $20 and a major's 
widow $25, and these rates now prevail in the Regular Army. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. At the present time and under the 
present law? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; at the present time, applicable to widows 
of Regular Army officers, 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman is talking about Regular Army 
officers? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The gentleman is talking about Regu- 
lar Army officers, is he not? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; and enlisted men as well. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am talking about enlisted men and 
officers who were members of the Army in the Civil War and the 
Spanish-American War and not members of the Regular Army. 
If I am in error I want to be corrected, but that is my under- 
standing. I contend that the present law is that all receive 
identically the same pension benefits. I know of no distinction 
Whatever made between officers and enlisted men. 

Mr. SMITH. ‘That is true, but only since May 1, 1920, when 
Congress passed the service pension law. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Is it not true that under our Veterans’ Bureau 
act those men get no more than a private for the same dis- 
ability? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. They do not get any more. 
fits are the same, and ought to be. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I would like to make this further sug- 
gestion, that ever since the Civil War the officers have been 
urging this sort of retirement pay? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, That is my understanding. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. If we have been wrong, let us correct 
that wrong and correct the Civil War pension system, too. Let 
us be consistent. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BEEDY. This man is already getting the treatment 
which is accorded others by the Veterans’ Bureau. Is the gen- 
tleman able to inform the House just how much it would in- 
crease his retirement pay if we granted him this rating which 
he is asking. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. My understanding is he would get 75 
per cent of the pay of a lieutenant commander in the Navy, 
which would probably give him an annual compensation benefit 
of about $2,800 or $3,000. 

Mr. BENDY. In addition to what he is already receiving? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. No; in lieu of what he is now re- 
ceiving. 

Mr. LEA of California. It would be $2,250, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am glad to be corrected. The re- 
port filed by the Committee on Naval Affairs did not show 
what the retirement pay would be. 

Mr. BEEBDY. His retirement pay now amounts to what? 

Mr. LEA of California. He is getting from the Veterans’ 
Bureau $1,200. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Titson). 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
10 words. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, much has been said 
here in reference to the disability of this man. I want to ask 
the Members of this House how many individual Members have 
got a single case through the Veterans’ Bureau, of total disa- 
bility, where the man has not had service connection and 
where his disability has not been connected with the service? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 


Can the gentleman tell us how much 
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Mr. UPDIKE. In just a moment. It makes no difference 
what disability this man has, it makes no difference what the 
nature of his disability is: 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPDIKE. In just a moment. The question is how he 
got the disability and is it connected with the service. If it 
is, he is entitled to the pension. 

In this particular case this man is asking to be placed upon 
the retired list at an additional grade at the measly sum of 
$2,250 a year. I do not think any soldier who served in any 
branch of the service during the war would begrudge this 
soldier $2,250. 

Mr. BEGG und Mr. BEEDY rose. 

Mr. UPDIKE. I now yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BEGG. Then, following the logic of the gentleman, he 
is in favor of giving eyery disabled soldier $2,250? 

Mr. UPDIKE. Not exactly that. 

Mr. BEGG. I am in favor of every soldier getting the same 
as any one soldier. 

Mr. UPDIKE. It has been proven in this case that this man 
was injured in line of duty. 

Mr. BEGG. Well, regardless of that fact, there are plenty of 
boys under the Veterans’ Bureau down here who have been 
injured in line of duty and who are getting $100 a month. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Surely, 

Mr. BEGG. If you are going to pick out one of these men and 
give him an advanced grade and additional retirement pay, why 
not do the same thing for all of them. 

Mr. UPDIKE. But the gentleman from Ohio has stood on 
the floor of this House when other similar bills have passed 
und has made no objection. 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, no; the gentleman from Ohio never voted for 
a single one of them. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. But they have gone through the House. 

Mr. UPDIKE. You have made no effort to prevent their 
passage through the House; and why discriminate in favor of 
the Army as against the men who were in the Navy or the 
Marine Corps? 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman will permit, I do not think the 
gentleman has correctly explained what I have done. I have 
never lent my acquiescence or my vote to a single one of these 
measures in this Congress or in any other Congress since I 
have been here, and I do not expect to. If the Congress wants 
to enact general legislation and give these privileges to all of 
them, and if a majority of the Members are for it, then that 
is all right, but I generally am not in favor of doing this for 
just one of them. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Every man has the same opportunity, never- 
theless, to lay his cuse before the Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Oklahoma rise? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Indiana a question. The gentleman and I served in the 
same company during the war as enlisted men. 

Mr. UPDIKE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman had already yielded the floor and can not now 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. UPDIKE. I would be glad to yield if I had the floor. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. The gentleman from Indiana and I served in the 
same company during the war as enlisted men, I was at the side 
of the gentleman when he was wounded in battle, and I want 
to ask him whether he is in favor of letting an enlisted man 
have only $1,200 a year, when he is totally disabled, and pay 
officers $2,200 a year when they make the same sacrifice? That 
is what the gentleman is advocating. Does the gentleman want 
to tell his old friends and his old comrades he does not think 
they should have the same treatment and consideration from 
the Government that the officers have? 

Mr. UPDIKE. I do not think that is a fair question. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Chair being in doubt, the 
House divided; and there were—ayes 36, noes 34. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, that is close enough to have 
tellers. I ask for tellers. 


The question is on the passage 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
demands tellers. As many as are in favor of taking this vote 
hy tellers will rise and stand until counted. fAfter counting.] 
Not a suflicient number and tellers are refused. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no 
qnorum on the vote. Mr. Speaker, we can get at it in another 
way. I move to strike out the enacting clause. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I understand, but a motion to strike out 
the enacting clause is in order at any time. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr, Speaker, I make the point of 
order the House is dividing. h 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The House is đividing now on 
the question of the passage of the bill, and the ayes haye east 
36 votes and the noes 34. 

Mr. BLANTON, I shall not foree a roll call, so I withdraw 
the point. 

So the bill was passed. 


WILLIAM C. GRAY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 5059) for the relief of William C. Gray. 
The Clerk read the bill, us follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is hereby authorized, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint Chief Machinist 
William C. Gray, United States Navy, a Lieutenant on the active list 
of the Navy to date from August 3, 1920, and to take rank next after 
Lieut. James Madison Ober, United States Navy: Provided, That he 
shall be considered as haying been appointed in the grade of Heutenant 
in accordance with the provisions of section 4 of the act of Congress 
approved June 4, 1020 (U. 8. Stat. L., vol. 41, ch. 228, p. 835): Pro- 
vided further, That the sald Chief Machinist William C. Gray shall not 
be entitled to any Increase In pay or emoluments prior to the passage 
of this act. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to eall your attention, gentlemen, to the direc- 
tion in which we are drifting. By a vote of 36 to 34 you have 
just made fish of one and fowl of another. You have granted 
the pay of $2,250 to one man who was disabled, while in other 
cases just as meritorious you are granting pay of $1,200 a year. 

I want to call attention again to a significant fact. It was 
my colleague from Texas [Mr. Brack] who took this floor 
in September, 1917, against the great Interstate Commerce 
Committee which had reported almost unanimously the bill 
known as the war risk insurance measure. That bill, when it 
wus originally brought into the House, contained provisions 
which would have given compensation benefits to the depend- 
ents of u private soldier who was killed in the service Which 
would have been equal to a policy of insurance of approxi- 
mately $10,000. To the dependents of a captain killed in the 
service, compensation benefits equal to a policy of Insurance of 
816,000 or $17,000 would have been paid, and so on up to the 
general. Uuder the terms of the bill as then written the com- 
pensation benefits to the dependents of a general would have 
been equal to a policy of insurance of at least $35,060. It 
was my colleague from Texas that took the floor and called 
attention to the fact that it was unjust and inequitable, and 
lie mide a fight and succeeded in putting in an amendment 
to the bill by a tremendous vote of the House, which said that 
when a man gave his life for his country, whether a general 
or a private, he was worth just as much to his widow as 
another, and each one of them should be paid equal benefits. 
That was the work of my colleague from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. 

Now by a vote of 36 to 34 we have just passed a bill which 
grants $2,250 to one disabled man when in the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau are hundreds of men totally disabled to whom we pay 
only $1,209 a year. 

Mr. UNDERHILE. 
on that bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. F yoted against it, and I will say 
that I am consistently opposed to every one of these measures 
which seeks to make a discrimination. I do not believe there 
ought to be any distinction between a private and an officer 
when it comes to receiving compensation benefits at the hands 
of the Government for injuries which they have received in 
a common cause. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. 
wrong, I apologize. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I have never voted in favor of one 
of these measures of the kind I bave mentioned, and I am glad 
to have the gentleman from Massachusetts understand my 
attitude. He und I usually agree on matters of this kind, and 
Tam glad we agree iu this instance. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, gentlemen, I want to call attention to 
what is in this bill, Are you going to ignore what the Secre- 


How did the gentleman’s colleague yote 


I agree with the gentleman; and if I am 
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tary of the Navy and the department says about this legisla- 
tion? When our friend from California was asked about his 
bill a moment ago he said he knew only what fhe department 
had recommended. What does the department recommend in 
this bill? Secretary Curtis D. Wilbur, who has been a dis- 
tinguished chief justice of the Supreme Court of California, 
now Secretary of the Navy, says: 


This department has always been opposed to the enactment of legis- 
Jation seeking to advance an officer in grade or rank, except possibly 
for some notably meritorious or highly distinguished conduct In battle. 
The case of Chief Machinist Gray does not fall within that category, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Texas has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for fiye minutes more. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks that his time be extended for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SWING. Reserving the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I want to say that there are 250 bills on this Private 
Calendar, and if we all took time to debate them at length we 
would not get through, but with self-restraint in debate I think 
we are going to be able to get through with most of the bills. 
However, I will not make any objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection, 
and the gentleman from Texas will proceed. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
F would like to ask the gentleman from Texas a question. He 
objected to the Barnegat Light bill which passed the Senate 
because it involved the transfer of Government property to the 
State of New Jersey. He has not withdrawn his objection to 
that and I can get no statement from him. So I am pleased 
to extend the gentleman's time providing he will allow me the 
same courtesy. 

Mr. BLANTON. When the Barnegat proposition comes up, 
I am going to keep the gentleman from passing that bill if he 
puts it on that ground, because I make no deals of that kind 
on the floor, 

Mr. Speaker, am I recognized or not? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection, 
and the gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to read further from what the Sec- 
retary of the Navy says. He says: 


The case of Chief Machinist Gray does not fall within that category. 


There was no meritorious service, no distinguished service, 
and what else does he say? 


In view of the foregoing and because of the fact that this proposed 
legislation is not for the general good of the naval service, the depart- 
ment recommends that this bill be not enacted. 


What are you going to do? Just run right over him? IIe is 
the head of your Navy Department. Whither are we drifting 
on this situation? If this Naval Affairs Committee continues 
to bring in these bills indiscriminately as they have been doing 
for the last two years, we are going to watch them carefully, 
They are reporting too many of them. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am about through, but I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I would like to ask the gentleman if it is 
possible for him to watch these bills any more carefully than 
he has been doing for the last year or two? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; it is. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I do not think it is. 

Mr. BLANTON. I thank the gentleman, for I consider that 
a compliment. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. The bill that is before us is for the purpose of advanc- 
ing Chief Machinist William C. Gray to the rank of lieu- 
tenant. Some years ago, shortly after the war, I think in 1919 
or 1920, we advanced some 1,200 chief warrant officers or 
warrant officers to the rank of lieutenant. They were ad- 
yaneed by undergoing an examination. Mr. Gray failed, not in 
his examination, but on account of supposed disability to re- 
ceive that ndvaneement. I have here a letter from his superior 
officer, Mr. Joseph F. Daniels, commander, United States Navy, 
retired, which letter reads as follows: 5 

N JAMESTOWN, R. I., February 8, 1924. 
To: Chief Machinist W. C. Gray, United States Navy. 
Subject: Appointment as lieutenant, United States Navy. 
Heference: Your letter of January, 1924. 

1. A survey of your record by the examining board of July, 1920, 
showed notations to the effect that you were physically incapacitated 
for all performance of duty, and this, if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, was the controlling reason why the board did not recommend 
your advancement to a permanent lieutenancy at the time, 
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2. I remember yonr case very well and, as a member of the board, I 
voted in the negative in connection with your advancement at that 
time, basing my view on the notations on your record, I did not 
know you personally nor of your abilities and had only the simple ree- 
ords of the department before me. 

3. Later it was my pleasure to have you serve under my command on 

the U, S. S. Denebola, and there I found that had there been any dis- 
ability such as to prevent you from doing all the duties of your grade 
as well as those of a licutenant, these disabilities were wholly removed 
in so far as I could determine, basing my view on your ability to actu- 
ally perform the duties in question. 

4. From experience gained in intimate contact with you while serv- 
ing under my command, I feel fhat it would be a matter of simple 
justice to reopen your ease and advance you to the grade of lieutenant 
of the corresponding time as those officers occupying a place on the 
Navy list and of your grade at the time of the examination. 

5. I feel, viewing the matter from another standpoint, you deserve 
the sympathy and help from oflicers under whom you served. Assuredly 
you must have felt some sense of dissatisfaction with all things naval 
to see other officers of your time and grade placed over you. If you 
did feel any dissatisfaction, 1 am sure you did not show it. My per- 
sonal knowledge of the case is that you served loyally and whole- 
heartedly, even if you lebored under a sense of injustice. I assure you 
that had I known of your ability to perform the duties of your office 
in the splendid manner in which I now know you are capable of doing, 
my vote for your advancement to the grade of lieutenaut would bave 
been in the affirmative. 

G. I am sure the Navy Department never willingly permitted an in- 
justice to any of its servants. I am equally sure that it shall not 
Jong permit an injustice to continue once it knows the facts in the 
case, and particularly since you have demonstrated your ability to actu- 
ally perform the duties of your office, and that it shall not be long 
before you are properly rewarded for services rendered. 

7. You have my best wishes for a speedy advancement wholly earned 
and deserved. 

JoserH F. DANIELS, 
Commander, United States Navy (Retired). 


The fact is that Cengress passed a law which permitted the 
Naval Reserve oflicers to come within the retirement act for 
disability the same as regular Navy officers. Naval Reserve 
officers, therefore, are entitled to retirement for disability in- 
curred during the war. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, under the law these naval 
officers of the reserves are entitled to retirement. If any mis- 
take has been made that mistake was made by the Congress 
in passing that law which allows the Naval Reserves to ob- 
tain this retirement. Notwithstanding the remarks of my 
friend from ‘Texas [Mr. BLANTON], the Committee on Naval 
Affairs has gone into these bills very thoroughly. Under the 
Jaw these men would be entitled to this retirement, but there 
are certain technicalities and lack of proper action that have 
occurred which prevent them from coming within the law. 
The result is that you will never get from the Navy Depart- 
ment or the Secretary of the Navy a favorable recommenda- 
tion on any cases of this kind, because they do not come di- 
rectly under the law. While it would be justice to do it, yet 
the policy of the department must be adhered to, and that is 
to report unfavorably on all bills of this nature. The subeom- 
mittee that investigated and reported these bills are aware of 
that fact. We reported favorably on them notwithstanding 
they were not approved by the Navy Department. If it is 
the sense of Congress that we should not report favorably 
upon bills except upon the approval of the Navy Department, 
I am sure the members of the naval subcommittee will be 
glad to be so guided. 

Mr, LEA of California. 
yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

Mr. LEA of California. Is it not true that the Secretary 
of the Navy has favored general legislation to take care of 
these cases? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

Mr. LEA of California. 
everyone deserves it. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will say to the gentleman that general 
legislation has been recommended to the committec, but the 
committee thought best, instead of general legislation, to go 
into every case individually and find out the merits of the 
particular case, 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


And therefore if all deserve this 
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Mr. WINGO, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. As I understand, the gentleman’s committee 
takes the position that the Navy Department, of course, is 
bound by the letter of the law. 

Mr. STEPHIENS. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. And they assume that where equity is to be 
done that is the province of the legislative body. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Absolutely. 

Mr. WINGO. And the gentleman’s committee thinks it 
would be better for the Public Treasury to go over each one 
of the cases and be sure that it is based on equity and set 
aside the technicality than it would be to pass a general law 
that would permit some people technically to come in that 
could not make a claim equitably before the committee with 
a special bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is our position. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, that the committee can hold 
it down better by requiring each case to stand upon its own 
merits and to show there is particular merit in the ease than 
to broaden it by the general law and let some in who would 
come in but whose equities would not entitle them to come in 
under the present situation, 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is the position. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. In other words, when the 
Navy refuses the request, this is the only process that a man 
can employ to get redress. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Absolutely, because the Navy Department 
can not grant equity in these cases. 

Mr. CONNELL of New York. And so the man has to 
come to Congress? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes; and that places us in this position, 
of considering the bills and recommending their passage. If 
it is the feeling of Congress that we should not report these 
bills, I am sure that the committee would be very glad not to 
do it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman knows that he and my 
friend, Mr. Vinson of Georgia, would be the last two men in 
the House that I would criticize. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I believe so. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was just commenting on the great num- 
ber of these bills that the committee was bringing in here. 

i Mr. VINSON of Georgia. We have only three on the calen- 
dar, 

Mr. STEPHENS. We reported quite a number in the last 
Congress. They went through the House but did not get to 
the Senate. Therefore, we had these bills, which passed the 
House but failed to be considered in the Senate, reported out 
by our committee the beginning of this session. These are the 
bills that appeared on the calendar this session and have been 
considered thus far by the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. We spent practically all of the Jast calen- 
dar day on your bills. 

Mr, STEPHENS. Which indicates that our committee has 
han on the job and at work attending to the business of the 
Jouse. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I think quite generally I am 
in favor of all of these bills the committee has reported here, 
but I suggest there are only a few of us here and most of us 
seem to be in a very contentious frame of mind. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, no! 

Mr, HOWARD. You wait now. [Laughter.] Mr. Speaker, 
I recall how it was that when we elected our splendid Speaker 
that he made a nice talk to us and asked everyone of us to 
help conduct the business of this House in an orderly and con- 
stitutional manner. I am one of those who promised to help 
him. I did not say it loud, but I said it to myself, that I would 
help him in every way I could. Now, a great deal of complaint 
has been made, and we have been pretty severely castigated 
this afternoon for passing a bill with less than 75 votes. I 
just want to direct the attention of the House that we are not 
being true to our promise to the Speaker to help him conduct 
the business in a constitutional manner. That is all. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

[Cries of “ Vote! “] 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, before the vote I feel it my duty 
to call the attention of the House to this fact. Originally 
when the board passed on this man’s case, as Secretary Daniels 
says is his recollection four years subsequently, that if his 
memory is correct the consideration which determined the vote 
was the physical disability of the man. Is there in this record 
any evidence whatever that his physical ability is sufficient to 
qualify him to perform the duties in the rank and grade under 
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which he now desires to qualify except the statement in a | Waterway with the Mississippi River and the Gulf Intracoastal Water- 


letter written in 1921 from the commanding officer of the 
steamship Kansas, which is as follows: “ He was recommended 
to promotion to the grade of lieutenant for which he was held up 
on recount of physical disability which apparently no longer 
exists." No examination of him has since been made. No 
official hoard ever passed on his present physical condition. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. He is in the service 

Mr. BEEDY. Is he performing the duties of this grade under 
which he now desires to be retired? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: He is. 

Mr. BEEDY. I think I have accomplished my purpose in 
rising; the Hause has the information. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments 
to the bill (H. R. 9341) making appropriations for the Bxecu- 
tive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, and for other purposes, disagreed to by the House of 
Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Honses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. WARREN, Mr. Swoor, and Mr. OVERMAN 
as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION AND SURVEY OF THE EASTERN SECTION 
OF THE PROPOSED ATLANTIC-MISSISSIPPL CANAL 


Mr. GREEN of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing House 
Memorial No. 6, of the Florida Legislature, being a memorial 
to the Congress of the United States of America asking that 
the preliminary examination and survey of the eastern section 
of the proposed Atlantic-Mississippi Canal be authorized, from 
Apalachicola, Fla, via St. Georges Sound, and across the 
northern portion of Floridu to Fernandina, Fla., on Cumber- 
land Sound. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Florida 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I object. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, why can not the gentle- 
man present it in the regular form? I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman does not understand that. 
This is a short memorial from the gentleman's State legisla- 
ture asking Congress to do something. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Why not present it in the usual manner? 

Mr. BLANTON. He is trying to do that here. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Cun not he drop it in the basket? 

Mr. BLANTON. He wauts the gentleman from Massachusetts 
to rend it in the morning. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. What is the memorial on? 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. It is a memorial to the Congress of 
the United States of America asking that the preliminary 
examination and survey of the eastern section of the proposed 
Atlantic-Mississippi canal be authorized from Apalachicola, 
Fla, via St. Georges Sound, and across the northern portion of 
Florida, to Fernandina, Fla., on Cumberland Sound. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. GREEN] 
asks unanimous consent to extend bis remarks by incorporating 
therein the memorial referred to. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If it is a matter of general legislation, I 
have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
to extend ny remarks in the Recorp, I insert a memorial of 
the Florida Legislature to the Congress of the United States 
asking that the preliminary examination and survey of the 
eastern section of the proposed Atlantic-Mississippi Canal be 
authorized. 

The memorial Is as follows: 


House Memorial No. 6 to the Congress of the United States of America 
asking that the preliminary examination and survey of the castern 
section of the proposed Atlantie- Mississippi canal be authorized, froin 
Apalachicola, Fla., via St. Georges Sound, and across the northern 
portion of Florida to Fernandina, Fla., on Cumberland Sound 


Whercas the Improvement and development of our harbors and rivers 
to meet the ever-growing demands of the commerce of the country, both 
coastwise and inland, is not only the duty but the proper function of 
the Federal Government; and 

Whereas the construction of a barge canal from Cumberland Sound, 
Ga.-Vla., to St. Georges Sound, Fla., will link the Atlantic Intracoastal 


way extending westward from New Orleuns, and thus completing the 
Inland waterway from Cape Cod to the Rio Grande, and furthermore, 
linking, through the Mississippi River, the Great Lakes with the At- 
lantie Ocean at a port never closed by ice, and which wonld be of 
untold advantage and valne to the commerce of the Mississippi Valley.“ 
the Chattahoochee Valley, and to the Nation; and 

Whereas by routing a barge canal up the St. Marys River: and 
thence to St. Georges Sound some portions of existing rivers and 
streams in that section might be utilized and thus require the digging 
of only about 100 miles for such canal; and 

Whereas the construction of this, canal would reduce the distance 
between the Mississippi River and Cumberland Sound some 500 miles 
and avoid the dangerous sttalts of Florida, thus saving time and posa- 
sible destruction of shipping to the extent of millions of dollars; anil 

Whereas the legislature of Florida in 1921 created a permanent 
commission, designated the Florida State Canal Commission (ch. 8578, 
Laws of Florida, Acts of 1921), to secure the resurvey and construction 
of this project, and this proposed barge cam: has been Indòrsed and 
approved by the Mississippi Valley Association (comprising 27 States), 
the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, the Southern Commercint 
Congress, and many other organizations; and 

Whereas under the river and harbor act of March 3, 1925, there was 
an appropriation and ullotment for the preliminary examinations and 
survey of the waterway from Norfolk to Beaufort Inlet, N. C., also 
waterway from Charleston to Winyah Bax, 8. C., as well as the water- 
wuy between Beaufort, N. C., and Cumberland Sound, thus completing 
the entire inland-waterway surveys of the Atlantic coast from Boston 
to Florida; and 

Whereas an appropriation was also made, under the river and harbor 
act aforesaid, for the intracoastal waterway from New Orleans, La., to 
Galveston, Tex.; and 

Whereas the preliminary examination and survey of the western see- 
tion of the proposed Atlantic-Mississippi Canal, from New Orleans, La., 
to the Apalachicola River, Fla., vin Mobile Bay and Pensacola Bay, was 
authorized by the river and harbor act of March 8, 1925, for the pur- 
pose of securing a depth suitable to the economical operation of self- 
propelled barges; and sald act further authorized the survey to be con- 
tinued to Columbus, Ga., with the view of establishing barge service 
between Columbus, Ga., and New Orleans; and the inland route from 
Mobile Bay, Ala., is now open for barge trafic to New Orleans; and 

Whereas the cost of the construction of a barge canal from Cumber- 
land Sound, via St. George’s Sound, to Mobile Bay would not compare 
with the permanent benefits to general commerce to be gained there- 
from: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Florida, That the Sen- 
ators und Representatives from the State of Florida in the Congress of 
the United States be, and they are hereby, respectfully requested and 
urged to make every effort to have the preliminary examination and 
survey made of the northern route across Florida from Cumberland 
Sound to St. George's Sound, and thence to the Apalachicola River, 
Fla., to definitely locate the route of the Atiantic-Mississipp! Canal so 
as to provide an all-inland route through existing rivers, sounds, and 
bays between Cumberland Sound and the Apalachicola River, there to 
connect with tlie western section of this project extending to the Mis- 
sissipp! River at New Orleans: Be it further 

Resolved, That the seeretary of state of the State of Florida be re- 
quested to furnish each of the Senators and Representatives aforesald 
a copy of this memorial, and that he also send a copy of this memorial 
to the President of the United States, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Secretary of War. 

Approved this 14th day of May, A. D. 1928. 

Joux W. Martin, Governor. 


STATE or FLORIDA, 
Orrien or Secretary OF STATE. 
I. H. Clay Crawford, secretary of state of the State of Florida, do 
hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of House Memortal No, 6, as passed by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida (regular session, 1925), as shown by the enrolled memorial on 
file in this office. 
Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of Florida at 
Tallahassee, the capital, this the 20th day of March, A. D. 1926. 
LSK. J II. CLAY CRAWFORD, 
Secretary of State. 


WILLIAM C. GRAY 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the time time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. 
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The question was taken; and there were—ayes 44, noes 14. 
So the bill was passed. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


THOMAS VINCENT COREY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 6202) for the relief of Thomas Vincent Corey. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, cic., That so much of section 6 of the naval appro- 
priation act, approved July 12, 1921, as provided that the application 
for retirement of officers of the Naval Reserve Force and temporary 
pilicers of the Navy who have heretofore incurred, or who may here- 
after incur, physical disability in liue of duty in time of war, shall be 
filed with the Secretary of the Navy not later than October 1, 1921, 
be, and hereby is, waived in the case of Ensign (temporary) Thomas 
Vincent Corey, United States Navy, inactive, and his enge is hereby 
authorized to be considered and acted upon under the remaining pro- 
visions of said section if his application for retirement is filed not 
later than 60 days from the approval of this act. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. I move at the end of the bill to 
strike out the period, insert a colon, and add the following: 
“ Provided, That no back pay, allowances, or emoluments shall 
become due because of the passage of this act.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Black of Texas: At the end of the bill 
strike out the period, insert a colon, and add the following: “ Pro- 
vided, That no back pay, allowances, or emoluments shail become due 
because of the passage of this act.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was agrecd to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. 

I want to ask the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], 
wLo reported this bill, why a report on this bill from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy was left out of the committee report? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will state to the gentleman from 
Texas that the report that T haye—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I have the report that the gentleman filed 
‘here on January 5, 1926. It leaves out the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy on this bill. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I can not answer the gentleman 
as to why it is left out. There is no intention to conceal any- 
thing. All the facts are set out in the report as submitted to 
the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, the gentleman in his report does give 
us this inkling of what the report contains. He says: 


Although the letter from the former Secretary of the Navy, under 
date of February 7, 1924, states that there is nothing of record in the 
department to show that Mr. Corey suffered any physical disability 
while on active duty in the Federal service except a statement on 
his part that he incurred some stomach disorder, the following affidavits 
from some of the leading citizens of Richmond County, State of New 
York, show conclusively that Mr. Corey was in perfect health when 
he entered the naval service, and his medical record (which is 
hereby made u part of this report) will show that Mr. Corey was fre- 
guently in the hospital. 

That shows that the Secretary of the Navy reported that 
there was no record of any disability. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I would state to the gentleman 
from Texas that that is what the record shows, and it is stated 
in here. So far as the Secretary’s report to the committee is 
concerned, it was to the effect that there is no hospital record 
showing that the man was treated at all. But, as a matter of 
fact, the record discloses that he was admitted to the hospital. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope for the benefit of the few Members 
who do look into these bills that the one acting for the various 
committees in reporting these bills will put in all of the evi- 
dence that comes from the department. We ought at least to 
have that before us; and when the Secretary of the Navy makes 
reports we, who yote these bills into laws, ought to have the 
right to see those reports, 

I realize that this bill can not be stopped. There is a well- 
oiled machine here composed of Democrats and Republicans 
who have bills on this calendar who are voting together. They 
are standing together here. It is a matter of self-preservation 
to them. We ruster 34 votes against 36, The Members who 
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have bills on this calendar have two majority here, and 
therefore it is useless for us to try to stop them. This bill 
will be passed. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
the last word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, in reference to the 
statement of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], the 
report discloses the attitude of the department. The attitude 
of the department was that there was no record. But, as a 
matter of fact, the hospital records of the Navy Department 
are to the contrary. This is what this bill does: This bill 
merely gives this man an opportunity to appear before a 
medical board, and if he can convince the medical board, then 
the bill operates in his favor. But he has got to go before a 
medical board to be examined and have it shown by examina- 
tion that he was injured in line of duty. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. All he has to do is to prove 
to the medical board that he has got this disability. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago some Members 
were very ambitious to work here on Saturday afternoon until 
dark. I suggest to the floor leader that we either have a 
quorum or go home. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It is now 5 o'clock. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. You do not want to penalize the ambi- 
tious spirits that are here, do you? 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman is personally interested, I 
would be willing to stay here until midnight to go through 
the calendar. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Can the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut tell us what is his purpose with reference to the Private 
Calendar? 

Mr. TILSON. It is my hope that these bills may have an 
opportunity for consideration. It seems to me, from the ex- 
perience of this afternoon, that the plan which we have been 
carrying out to-day has not worked very well. Some other 
plan will probably have to be insisted upon, possibly unani- 
mous consent, but evidently, with all the bills on this calendar, 
it would take us several weeks to complete them at the rate 
we have been going this afternon. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman from Connecticut 
yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I think this, that some of the bills 
we have had before us this afternoon were of the kind about 
which there would be a contest. I think if you go down to the 
next bill you will bave passed those bills about which there 
is any contest and some greater headway will be made. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman from Connecticut yield 
to me? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. I should like to ask the floor leader if there is 
any reason why he should not say to the House, “ Yes; we are 
going through the Private Calendar“? 

Mr. TILSON. That is my intention, to give an opportunity 
for the consideration of these bills, and I tried to do it to-day. 

Mr. CURRY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSGN. Yes. 

Mr. CURRY. Of course, we can go flirough the Private 
Calendar on the proposition of unanimous consent; but are we 
going to get an opportunity to consider these bills and vote on 
them? 

Mr. TILSON. I am not certain. If we should take an hour 
on each one of these bills it is only a question of arithmetic to 
show the impossibility. Therefore, I do not wish to make a 
promise that I am going to give consideration to all of these 
Private Calendar bills. It can not be done at the rate we are 
doing it this afternoon. 

Mr. CURRY. That is exactly what I expected. 

Mr. TILSON. Weil. that is true. 

Mr. CURRY. Of course, if three or four Members on both 
sides of the aisle take up an hour and do not observe the five- 
minute rule, but speak three or four times on each bill, we can 
never get through. But there is no good reason in the world 
why we could not consider all of these bills and vote on them 
if they will confine themselves to the time that is permitted 
under the rules, namely, five minutes. One man talked 45 min- 
utes on one bill when he was entitled to only 5 minutes. Of 
course, the committees ought not to be expected to waste all of 
their time in considering these matters and go into the details 
of reporting these bills if two or three men get up and by talk- 
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ing more than the time allotted to them stop their passage. 
There may be some bills which ought not to pass, but every bill 
that is reported from a committee should be given considera- 
tion. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. And voted up or down. 

Mr. CURRY. Yes. I do not think it is fair to the calendar 
to have a few people take up so much time when they are under 
the five-minute rule. They could say what they have to say in 
opposition to a bill or in favor of a bill in five minutes and then 
let us vote. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
for a suggestion? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. To-day was set aside for the consideration 
of the Private Calendar, but it was half past 3 before time 
wis given for the Private Calendar. Only three bills, and 
those of a controversial nature, have been considered. Having 
passed those coutroyersial bills, if we should continue until 
5 o'clock it is very possible that some appreciable progress could 
be made with the calendar. Under these conditions, and having 
lost three and a half hours of the day that was set aside for 
this purpose, it would seem to me we could stand to continue 
until 5 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. BEGG. 

Mr. REECE. 
ment? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. REECE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask unanimous con- 
sent to amend the report made on the bill H. R. 2676. fi 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to amend the report filed on the bill H. R. 2676. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. - 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman from Ohio withhold 
his point of no quorum for a moment? 

Mr. BEGG, Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Next Friday is the regular day on which 
the Committee on Claims would be allowed to function if we 
were going to hold a session. Can the floor leader tell me 
whether we will adjourn oyer Good Friday or not? 

Mr. TILSON. I can not tell the gentleman, because there 
are a number of things coming up next week, the length of 
time required to consider which is very uncertain. Therefore 
in making up the program for next week I have left consider- 
able leeway. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If we do not have our regular day, will 
the gentleman give the Committee on Claims some other day? 

Mr. TILSON. As I have stated, I hope to give all these 
committees an opportunity to have their bills considered; and 
if the membership of the House will cooperate with the floor 
leader, this can be done. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Since we haye had notice served on us 
that we can not proceed any further to-day, I would suggest 
there are a number of bills on this calendar that have been 
passed through the House two or three times. They affect 
old men, who may die at any time. If we are going to do 
them any good in this session of Congress, the bills shouid be 
sent to the Senate in time to receive consideration in that body 
at this session. I wonder, then, if we can not continue to-day 
any longer? Or, if another half hour is too much to-day, if 
the gentleman from Connecticut will not ask unanimous con- 
sent for a meeting one evening next week for the consideration 
of this calendar, so that these bills may have somewhat of a 
chance in this session of Congress? In this entire session up 
to the present we haye only considered about 50 bills on the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman will bear me witness I have 
attempted on a number of occasions to have consideration given 
these bills. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But the gentleman from Connecticut will 
realize that three and a half hours were taken off of the front 
end of to-day, which was set aside for this calendar, and now 
the gentleman’s assistant, the gentleman from Ohio, is chopping 
off the other end. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
leader will yield to me 

Mr. TILSON. I have not the floor. This is all by unani- 
mous consent, so that the gentleman has quite as much right 
to the floor as I have. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington, Then I ask unanimous con- 
sent to say that some of us have bills we have not had an 
opportunity of bringing before the House in the last 13 or 14 
months, in regard to which there will be no controversy. It 


Will the gentleman from Connecticut yield 


The Clerk will call the next bill. 
Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 
Will the gentleman withhold that for a mo- 


Mr. Speaker, if the floor 
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does not seem quite a fair proposition when we sit here for a 
week or 10 days listening to general debute, and when we ure 
promised we shall have an opportunity of considering these 
bills to-day, that we should be deprived of that opportunity. 
If there are any who are not able to stay, why can they not be 
excused and let us continue for half an hour or so? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, in order to grant the ambitious 
desires of those who wanted to work until 9 o'clock Saturday 
night, I withdraw my point of order, and they can work on 
just as long as they want. 

JOHN H. COWLEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(II. R. 949) for the relief of John H. Cowley. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws, benefits, 
or privileges conferred upon honorably discharged soldiers John H. 
Cowley shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged from the military service of the United States as a private 
serving in the Fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry on the 
Ist day of July, 1865: Provided, That no back pay, bounty, or pension 
shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
Was read the third time, and passed. 


GEORGE HUGHES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(II. R. 5673) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
letters patent to George Hughes. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he fs 
hereby, authorized and directed to issue letters patent to George 
Hughes, of Monticello, White County, Ind., for the following-described 
lands, to wit: Lot 1, section 28, township 28 north, range 3 west, sec- 
ond principal meridian, Indiana, 3.43 acres. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 3, after the word “that,” insert “upon the payment 
therefor at the rate of $1.25 per acre.” 

Page 1, Une 5, strike out “George Hughes“ and insert“ George K. 
Hughes.” 


The SPEAKER. 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “A bill author. 
izing the Secretary of the Interior to issue letters patent te 
George K. Hughes.” 

GRANTING LANDS TO AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 

FOREIGN MISSIONS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (I. R. 
4810) granting and relinquishing title to certain lands in the 
State of Washington to the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacied, ete., That all the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to the tract of land known as the Whitman Mission, 
described as claim 37, township 6 north, range 35 east, Willamette 
meridian, and claim 38. township 7 north, range 35 cast, Willamette 
meridian, containing approximately 646.89 acres, be, and the same nre 
hereby, granted and relinquished to the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, a corporation, its assigns ond successors In 
interest, including equituble owner, and that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior is hereby authorized and directed to execute a proper instrument 
to carry out the purposes of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 12, strike out the word“ owner" 
thereof the word “ owners.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, line 4, after the word “act,” strike out the period, insert 
a colon, and add the following proviso: “Provided, That all mineral 
rights in and to said land are hereby reserved to the United States.” 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. BLANTON: Page 2, line 4, after the word “ act,” 
strike out the period, insert a colon, and add the following proviso: 
“Provided, That all mineral rights in and to said land are hereby 
reserved to the United States.“ 


Mr. BLANTON. There are 640 acres of land, and there could 
be $100,000,000 worth of oil on it. 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


and insert in lleu 


1926 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

< MARY M. PRIDE 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2797) for the relief of Mary M, Pride. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the title of Mary M. Pride In and to frac- 
tional section 13, township 4, range 13 west, east of the Chickasaw 
boundary line, containing 13.81 acres, Colbert County, Ala., be, and the 
same is hereby, quieted und confirmed, and patent therefor shall issue 
to the said Mary M. Pride. 


The following committee amendment was read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the title of Mary M. Pride in and to fractional section 15, 
township 4 south, range 18 west, Huntsville meridian east of the 
Chickasaw boundary line, containing 13.81 acres, Colbert County, Ala., 
be, and the same is hereby, quieted and confirmed, and patent therefor 
should issue to the said Mary M. Pride upon the payment of $1.25 
per acre and the furnishing of a satisfactory abstract of title or other 
evidence showing that the land is free from adverse claims.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed, 


JOHN H. BARRETT ET AL, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (II. 
R. 615) for the relief of John II. Burrett and Ada II. Barrett. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to John H. 
Barrett und Ada II. Barrett, parents of Willett C. Barrett, late lieu- 
tenant, United States Army, the sum of $225,25 in full settlement for 
personal property of said Lieut. Willett C. Barrett lost in transit in 
France following this officer's death. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
wus read the third time, and passed. 


NORA B. SHERRIER JOHNSON 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2761) for the relief of Nora B. Sherrier Johnson. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That upon the payment therefor at the rate of 
$1.25 per acre, the Secretary of the Iuterlor be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, in his discretion, to issue a patent, as hereinafter limited, 
to Nora B. Sherrier Johnson, for the following described lands: Lots 
2, 3, and 4, section 24, township 4 north, range 6 éast, Bolse meridian, 
Idaho, containing 73.03 acres, withdrawn in connection with the Boise 
irrigation project, Idaho: Provided, That there be reserved to the 
United States all oil, coal, or other minerals in the land and the right 
to prospect for, mine, and remove the same: Provided further, That 
the mineral deposits so reserved shall not be subject to prospecting, 
location, or patent, unless and until restored to disposition under the 
mining laws by express order of the Secretary of the Interior. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


PATENTS TO BOYLE COMMISSION CO., 
IDAHO 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4681) providing for the issuance of patents to the 
Boyle Commission Co. for block No, 223, town site of Heyburn, 
Idaho. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and directed to issue a patent under the act of April 16, 
1906 (34 Stat. p. 116), and the act of June 27, 1906 (84 Stat. p. 519), 
to the Boyle Commission Co., for block No. 223, town site of Heyburn, 
Idaho, without requiring any further payments on account of the pur- 
chase price fixed for said land: Provided, That, except for the reduc- 
tion thus made in the purchase price, the issuance of patent shall be 
subject to all the conditions and limitations of the aforesaid acts of 
April 16, 1906, and June 27, 1906. 


Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. Before this can be consummated, as I understand it, the 
department will demand proof that this Boyle Commission Co, 

. is a corporation? 
-Mr. SMITH. Yes. 
Mr. BEEDY. Is it now a corporation? 


ISSUANCE OF HEYBURN, 
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Mr. SMITH. I would not say that it Is, but the department 
in administering the law will secure the {nformation that it 
desires, 

Mr. BEHEDY. It may be the same individual acting in various 
individual capacities. 

Mr. SMITH. That is a matter that the department will look 
into before they settle the account. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


SYLVESTER DE FOREST 


The next business on the Priyate Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7409) to correct the military record of Sylvester De Forest. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension and 
homestead laws and the laws governing the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldicrs, or any branch thereof, Sylvester De Forest shall 
hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably discharged 
from the military service of the United States as a private of Company 
E, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, on the Ist day of May, 
1865: Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage of 
this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Line 10, after the word “ pension,” insert the words “ pay or bounty.” 


The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


MAJ. HARRY WALTER STEPHENSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (II. R. 
8502) authorizing the President to reappoint Maj. Harry Walter 
Stephenson, United States Army, retired, to the position and 
rank of major, Coast Artillery Corps, in the United States 
Army. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to reappoint Maj, Harry Walter Stephenson, 
United States Army, retired, to the active list of the Army after ascer- 
taining that he is qualified for the active service therein; and to com- 
mission him, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, as an 
additional number in the Const Artillery Corps, United States Army, 
in the rank, grade, and position on the promotion list held by him at 
the date of his retirement, November 26, 1922: Provided, That no back 
pay or allowance shall accrue as a result of the passage of this act. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out 
the enacting clause of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, that is going to take some 
time. It is now 10 minutes to 5, and I think that we ought 
to quit. N 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, there seems to be some oppo- 
sition to this bill, and I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be passed oyer and hold its place on the calendar. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I shall not object to 
that, but this is one of the bills that I think ought to be 
contested. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill retain its place on the calendar and be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan has already 
made that request. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill may be passed over and retain 
its place on the calendar. Is there objection? 

Mr. REECE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have no personal interest in the bill whatever, but on ac- 
count of the absence of my colleague and because of the sitna- 
tion at this time I would not feel like agreeing to that request. 
Other bills have been contested this afternoon of just this 
same nature, making practically the same provisions, and 
they have been acted upon. I feel I should object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, it is now 10 minutes to 5. 
I make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan that the bill be passed over and 
retain its place on the calendar? [After a pause. The Chair 
hears no objection. 2 

Mr. REECE., Mr, Speaker, I regret very much that I shall 
have to object. r 

Mr. SNELE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the objection comes too late. f 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair waited for an appreciable time 
and then announced there was no objection, and therefore, the 
bill was passed over. 

Mr. REECE. Mr. Speaker, I made the objection a while 
ago, if I remember correctly. At least, I think I did. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The gentleman from Tennessee objected. 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair understands the situation, 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. REECE] objected when the 
question was first put. The Chair waited for some time 
aguin and then put the question again. He then waited for 
quite an appreciable time, not knowing whether or not the 
gentleman from Tennessee desired to renew his objection. The 
gentleman from Tennessee did not renew his objection. There- 

- fore, the Chair declared that no objection had been heard. If 
the gentleman from Tennessee thinks that under the circum- 
stances, having objected once, he should be recognized to 
object again, the Chair will recognize him for that purpose. 

ong REECE. Mr. Speaker, I certainly do not want to appear 
unfair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Tennessee to object, if he so desires. 

Mr. REECE. Mr. Speaker, I shall not object, but I do think 
that is an unfair request. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next Dill. 


JOHN A. DOUGLAS 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (II. R. 
680) for the relief of John A. Douglas. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers John A. Douglas, who was a member of Company G, Twenty- 
second Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been discharged honorably from the military 
service of the United States as a member of that organization on the 
18th day of February, 1865: Provided, That no back pay, pension, 
or allowance sball be held to have accrued prior to the passage of 
this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


ERNEST F. CHURCH 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(II. R. 616) for the relief of Ernest F. Church. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Ernest F. Church, formerly 
boatswain, United States Naval Reserve Force, the sum of 5249.48, 
for necessary expenses while on naval recruiting duty during March, 
April, and May, 1917. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM FRIES, DECEASED * 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 962) for the relief of the estate of William Fries, de- 
ceased, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this bill involves $35,000, and 
ought not to be passed under this atmosphere but ought to go 
over, and I am forced to make the point of order of no quorum 
at this time. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, this 
postmaster was dead and buried three months before this rob- 
bery. It was a burglary. Five men went in there and bur- 
glarized this safe, blew up this safe, and took these stamps, the 
stamps which were in the custody of the postmaster. The 
new postmaster had not been appointed, and the department 
thoroughly looked over this and absolutely agrees that this 
is a meritorious bill, and I hope the gentleman will not 

Mr. BLANTON. Having called it to the attention of the ma- 
jority floor leader that this bill Involves $35,307.80—if he wants 
to let it go through, all right. I have done my duty in calling 
attention to it. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman always does his duty; but if 
the justice of the claim is clearly established, I should not 
stand in the way because it happens to be a large sum. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have seen the gentleman's party fighting 
here on the floor for two heurs against a $2,000 or $3,000 
proposition. 
` Mr. TILSON. If it were not a just claim, it should be 
fought, even though it were bnt a dollar. 

Mr. BLANTON. But this is $35,000. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield for a moment, please? 

Mr, BLANTON, I yield the floor, 
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Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I want to say for the benefit of 
those here present that I have been over this bill. At no stage 
has anybody ever raised any question about the payment of the 
amount of money involved here. It has never been claimed 
that there was any negligence in caring for the stamps in ques- 
tion. They were kept in a proper safe; the safe was properly 
locked, both the inner and outer doors. At 2 o'clock in the 
morning five burglars broke in and burglarized the safe. The 
postmaster died; the Government, not his estate, should stand 
the loss. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 
have one in the same position. 

Mr. BEEDY. I am taking one bill at a time. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the account of William Fries, formerly 
postmaster at Alton, III., in the sum of $35,307.80, due to the United 
States on account of postage stamps and war revenue stamps which 
were lost as the result of burglary on May 12, 1924, and the sum of 
$35,307.80 is hereby appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated for the payment of said claim. 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, after the figures “ 1924 ™ strike ont the remainder of 
the paragraph. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent Mr. Kirk was granted leave of absence 

for 10 days, on account of sickness in his family. 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. TILSON, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 59 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, March 29, 
1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


I appreciate that because I 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for March 29, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the several committees; 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 
Agricultural relief legislation. 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To amend and supplement the merchant marine act of 1920 
and the shipping act of 1916 (H. R. 8052 and H. R. 5369). 

To provide for the operation and disposition of merchant ves- 
sels of the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration (II. R. 5395). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

414. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1926, $35,000; also a draft of proposed legislation affecting 
an existing appropriation (H. Doe. No. 283); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

415. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a re- 
port from the Chief of Enginecrs on preliminary examination 
and survey of Passaic River, N. J., aboye Montclair and Green- 
wood Lake Railway Bridge (II. Doc. No. 284); to the Commit- 
tee pn Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illus- 
trations, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. UPDIKE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 3763. A 
bill to prevent delay in the promotion of officers of the Navy 
and Marine Corps; without amendment (Rept. No. 677). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on the Public Lands. II. R. 
8048. A bill to provide for the leasing of public lands in 
Alaska for fur farming, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 678). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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Mr. GAMBRILL: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 10732. 
A bill to authorize the construction of necessary additional 
buildings at certain naval hospitals, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 679). Referred to the Com- 
inittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. J. Res. 174. A joint resolution providing that no perma- 
nent bnilding shall be erected in Bast Potomac Park solely for 
touvist-canip purposes pending the selection of a more suitable 
site; without amendment (Rept. No. 680). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs, S. 2479. 
Au act to declare u portion of the battle field of Westport, in 
the State of Missouri, a national military park, and to author- 
ize the Secretary of War to acquire title to same on behalf of 
the United States; with amendment (Rept. No. GSi). Referred 
to the Committee of fhe Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mv. VINCENT of Michigan: Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, H. R. 3859. A bill to validate certain declara- 


tious of intentions; without amendment (Rept. No. 693). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar, 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, ; 
Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Committee on Claims. S. 453. 


An act for the relief of Belle H. Walker, widow of Frank H, 
Wakier, deceased, and Frank E. Smith; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 682). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 530. An act 
for the relief of the owners of the steamship Basse Indre and 
nil owners of cargo laden abourd said vessel at the time of her 
collision with the steamship Housatonic; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 683). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WHEELER: Committee on Military Affairs. II. R. 2255. 
A bill for the relief of Thomas Jefferson Shropshire; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 684). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. ~ 

Mr, JOHNSON of Indiana: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 3378. A bill for the relief of Randolph Foster William- 
son; with amendment (Rept. No. 685). Referred to the Com- 
mittce of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTERS: Committee on Claims. II. R. 4580. A Dill 
for the relief of the Moran Towing & Transportation Co.; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 686). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. II. R. 5275. A 
bill for the relief of Theodore W. Goldin; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 687). Referred to the Committee of the: Whole 


House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
5332. <A bill for the relief of T. Luther Pinder: with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 688). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
Ilouse. 


Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. II. R. 7306. A 
bill to extend the time for institution of proceedings authorized 
under Private Law No. 81, Sixty-eighth Congress, being an act 
for the relief of Henry A. Kessel Co. (Inc.); without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 689). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. KELLER: Committee on Claims, II. R. 7403. A bill 
for the relief of John E. Luby, of New Bedford, Mass.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 690). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims, II. R. 7524. A bill 
for the relief of Neil Mullane; with amendment (Rept. No. 
691). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. II. R. 8564. 
A bill for the relief of Lewis J. Burshia; without amendment 
(Rept, No, 692). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 10767) for the 
erection of a tablet or marker to be placed at some suitable 
point at Alfords Bridge, in the county of Hart, State of 
Georgia, on the national highway between the States of 
Georgia and South Carolina, to commemorate the memory of 
Nancy Hart; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10768) for the erection of a tablet or 
marker to be located at the home place of Nancy Hart in 
Elbert County, State of Georgia, on War Womans Creek, be- 
ing near Dyes and Wills Ferries, and what was then known 
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as Fish Dam Ford on Broad River, to indicate where Nancy 
Hart lived during the American Revolution; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

By Mr. KIRK: A bill (II. R. 10769) providing for a mine 
rescue station and equipment at Hazard, Ky.; to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: A bill (II. R. 10770) to make unlawful 
the acceptance or solicitation of campaign or political funds, 
under certain circumstances, the acceptance of pay for politi- 
cal help, the acceptance of certain Federal positions secured 
by parties after making such payments or donations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (II. R. 10771) granting the con- 
sent ef Congress to the Northern Pacific Railway Co. the right 
fo construct a bridge across the Mississippi River at Little 
Falls, in the State of Minnesota; to the Committee on Inter- 
state aud Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 10772) to amend the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924: to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. SINNOTT (by departmental request): A bill (H. R. 
10773) to authorize acquisition or use of public lands by States, 
counties, or municipalities for recreational purposes; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 10774) to amend section 15 
of an act entitled “An act to amend and consolidate the acts 
respecting copyright,” amended March 4, 1909; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 10775) to provide for the dis- 
tribution of the publications entitled “Diseases of the Horse” 
and “ Diseases of Cattle“; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (II. R. 10776) authorizing States 
to enact quarantine laws; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: A bill (H. R. 10777) to authorize the 
Postmaster General to establish experimental routes for the 
handling of certain farm products under certain conditions at 
certain rates, und for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 10778) to provide retirement 
for licensed officers of the United States Army Transport Serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 10779) to authorize 
the award and supply of service medals to individual soldiers 
as prescribed by Army Regulations for the rendition of certain 
services; to the Comnnittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (H. R. 10780) to reimburse the 
State of Wisconsin for moneys advanced by it on account of the 
United States Government in the mobilizing, recruiting, aud 
mustering: constructing and maintaining mobilization camps 
and equipping and supplying the Wisconsin National Guard for 
the Mexican border service and in the war against Germany; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ZIIILMXN: A bill (H. R. 10781) to fix the amount to 
be contributed by the United States toward defraying expenses 
of the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. BOX: A bill (II. R. 10782) relating to the purchase 
of quarantine stations from the State of Texas; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WELSH: A bill (II. R. 10783) authorizing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Delaware River at or near 
Burlington, N. J.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BYRNS: A bill (II. R. 10784) providing for a Presi- 
dent’s plaza and memorial in the city of Nashyille, State of 
Tennessee, to Andrew Jackson, James K. Polk, and Andrew 
Johnson, former Presidents of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. LITTLE: Joint resolution (H. 7. Res. 216) relative 
to the dam across the Kansas (Kaw) River at Lawrence, in 
Douglas County, State of Kansas; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 5 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Resolution (H. Res. 192) for the consid- 
eration of H. R. 10554 to fix the salaries of certain judges of 
the United States; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 10785) to provide a 
preliminary survey of Neuse River, in North Carolina, with a 
yiew to the control of its floods; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. i 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (II. R. 10786) granting an in» 
crease of pension to Carrie M. Fuller; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 
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By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (HI. R. 10787) for the relief of 
Sterling Morelock; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 10788) authorizing 
payment of reward due Frank J. Snow for apprehension of 
J. K. Giles, alias John C. Laird; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DBAL: A bill (H. R. 10789) to provide for examina- 
tion and survey of Eastern Branch of Elizabeth River, Va., 
with a view to deepening channel; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 10790) for the relief of 
Abraham H. Tompkins; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 10791) granting 
an increase of pension to Susan Hverdon; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 10792) for the relief of 
Lewis W, Crain; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 10793) for the relief of 
George E. Megee; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MORTON D. HULL: A bill (H. R. 10794) granting an 
increase of pension to Annie Richards; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOGBSTEIN: A bill (II. R. 10795) granting a pen- 
sion to Mury Parmele; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

‘Also, a bill (II. R. 10796) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bi (H. R. 10797) granting an increase of pension 
to Catherine Klein; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10798) granting an increase of pension to 
Della E. Fowler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10799) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Connor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10800) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna Kennedy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10801) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Whittleton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10802) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice J. Neal; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10803) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucy A. Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10804) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Seiford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 biit (H. R. 10805) granting an increase of pension to 
Florence Tripp; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEMP: A bill (H. R. 10806) providing for a survey 
of the Amite River, La., with a view to the control of its floods; 
to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. LOWREY: A bill (II. R. 10807) to provide for pay- 


ment of the amount of a war risk insurance policy to the bene- 


ficiaries designated by Lieut. Lewis Wesley Kitchens, deceased ; 
to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 10808) granting a pension 
to Edward F. Reyher; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (II. R. 10809) granting an incrense 
of pension to John W. Beckett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


By Mr. PARKER: A bill (II. R. 10810 anting an increase 
aasi, $ Al 5 sundry other citizens of Hot Springs, 


of pension to Catherine Godett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10811) granting an increase of pension to 
Cornelia J. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. PURNHLL: A bill (H. R. 10812) granting a pension 
to Albert R. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RAGON: A bill (II. R. 10813) for the relief of Finas 
M. Williains; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (II. R. 10814) granting 
an increase of pension to Flora A. Tripp; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 10815) for the relief of J. 
Frank Adams; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. WILSON of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 10816) for the 
relief of the estate of the late Dr. W. A. Cox; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10817) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Chadwick; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10818) granting an Increase of pension to 
Wiley Stewart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10819) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Ann Grice; to the Committee on Pensions. 


‘ PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1518. By Mr. BACHARACH: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Atlantie City, Philadelphia, ete., opposing the passage of House 
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cent party; 


United States, 


Marcu 29 


bills 7179 and 7822, compulsory Sunday observance; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1514. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of the John Stockton 
Woman's Relief Corps, No. 157, New Haven, Mich., urging that 
legislation be enacted at an early date granting increase in 
pension to our Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1515. By Mr. W. T. FITZGNHRALD: Petition of the Ohio 
Livestock Cooperative Association, requesting that no reduc- 
tion be made and if possible an increased appropriation be 
granted Federal market news service, and for eradication of 
bovine tuberculosis; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1516. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Railway Business 
Association, protesting against proposed changes in the or- 
ganization of the Interstate Commerce Commission; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1517. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of H. R. Bygrave, 11 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., recommending early and favor- 
able consideration of House bill 7907, to increase salaries of 
Federal judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1518. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of the Philadelphia Board 
of Trade, opposing Senate bill 2808, amending the interstate 
commerce act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce. 


1519. By Mr. KING: Resolution by the official board of Ver- 
mont Street Methodist Episcopal Church, of Quincy, III., re- 
affirming their support of the eighteenth amendment to the 


| Constitution of the United States and the Volstead Act; to the 


Committee on the Judiciary. : 

1520. By Mr. McDUFFIN: Petition of citizens of Choctaw 
County, Ala., opposing compulsory Sunday observance in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1521. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Abraham & Straus (Inc.), of Brooklyn, N. V., opposing the 
Kendall bill (H. R. 4478) as legislation only benefiting en- 


velope mannfacturers; also opposed to the Merritt bill (II. R. 
3904) and the Vestal bill (H. R. 2649) because the responsi- 


bility and penalty is transferred from the manufacturer or 
vendor, where it rightfully belongs, to the retailer, an inne- 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

1522. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
favoring the increase salary legislation for 
Federal judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1523. By Mr. REED of New York: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of the United States, against compulsory Sunday observ- 


‘ance; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


1524. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of Na- 
tional City, Calif., protesting against the passage of House bilt 
7179, for compulsory observance of Sunday; to the Committee 


on the District of Columbia. 


1525. By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Petition of residents 
ef Saginaw County, Mich., opposing compulsory Sunday ob- 
seryance in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 


District of Columbia. 


1526. By Mr. WILLIAMSON: Petition of C. G. Olson and 
8. Dak., protesting 
against the passage of any bill providing for compulsory Sun- 
day observance in the District of Columbian; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE 
Monpay, March 29, 1926 
(Legislative day of Saturday, March 27, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas obtained the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to enablo 
me to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VIC PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the rolt, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Cameron Ridge Gof 

Bayard Capper Edwards Gooding 
Hingham Caraway Pernild Greene 
lease Copeland Ferris Hale 

Norah Couzens Bess Harreld 
Bratton Cummins Fletcher Harris 
Brookhart Curtis Frazier Hetin 
Broussard Dale George Lowell 
Bruee Tencen Gillett Johnson, 
Butler Din Gliss. Jones, Wash, 
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Kendrick Moses Reed, Pa. Swanson 
Keyes Neely Robinson, Ark, Trammell 
King Norris Robinson, Ind. Tyson 

La Follette Nye Sheppard Wadsworth 
McKellar Oddie Shipstead Waish 
McLean Overman Shortridge Warren 
McMaster Phipps Simmons Watson 
MeNary Pine Smith Weller 
Maytield Pittman Smoot Wheeler 
Means Ransdell Stanficld Williams 
Metealt Reed, Mo. Stephens Willis 


Mr. PITTMAN. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] has been confined to his bed by ill- 
ness for the past 10 days, which accounts for his absence from 
the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. UN- 
Dun wWoop]! is absent on account of illness. I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators having an- 
swered to their names, 2 quorum is present. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to me to enable me to make a statement that will not 
Yequire more than five minutes? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
California. 


I yield to the Senator from 


LANDS IN LOWER CALIFORNIA PENINSULA 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, this morning in the Wash- 
ington Post, in the New York World, and I presume in other 
newspapers a story is printed concerning the acquisition by 
the Japanese of a strip of land 100 iniles long and 40 miles 
wide on the Lower California peninsula. It would be, of 
course, premature for me to comment on the articles at this 
time. They come to us, however, with all the verisimilitude of 
truth, and they deal with a sufficiently grave and important 
situation that we ought to know exactly the facts. I recall 
very distinctly the Magdalena Bay incident, the resolution 
which was adopted at the instance of the late Senator Lodge, 
and the declaration made by the late Secretary of State, Mr. 
Knox. 

At this time, sir, however, without dealing at all with the 
question that is presented, except by way of inquiry, I want 
to ask the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
if he will not at the earliest time convenient call that commit- 
tee together for the purpose of ascertaining exactly what has 
transpired in the matters mentioned? 

Mr. BORAT. Mr. President, I think this is a matter about 
which we should know the exact and full facts. I shall be 
very glad to cl the committee together either to-day or 
to-morrow to discuss the question of how we shall ascertain the 
facts. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 615. An act for the relief of John H. Barrett and 
‘Ada II. Barrett; 

II. R. 610. An act for the relief of Ernest F. Church; - 

II. R. 680. An act for the relief of John A, Douglas; 

II. R. 949. An act for the relief of John H. Cowley; 

H. R. 902. An act for the relief of the estate of William 
Fries, deceased ; 

H. R. 1944. An act for the relief of Charles Wall; 

II. R. 2761. An act for the relief of Nora B. Sherrier 
Johnson; 

II. R. 2797. An act for the relief of Mary M. Pride; 

II. R. 4681. An act providing for the issuance of patent to 
the Boyle Commission Co. for block No. 223, town site of Hey- 
burn, Idaho; 

H. R. 4810. An act granting and relinquishing title to certain 
lands in the State of Washington to the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 5039. An act for the relief of William ©. Gray; 

II. R. 5673. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue letters patent to George K. Hughes; 

II. R. 6202. An act for the relief of Thomas Vincent Corey; 
and 

II. R. 7409. An act to correct the military reeord of Sylvester 
De Forest. 

ENROLLED BHIS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

II. R. 2830. An act to legalize a wharf and marine railway 
owned by George Peppler in Finneys Creek, at Wachapreague, 
Accomac County, Va.; and 
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H. R. 7732. An act amending act of March 4, 1925, for the 
relief of employees of the Bethiehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WARREN presented memorials numerously signed by 
sundry citizens in the State of Wyoming, remonstrating against 
any modification of the prohibition law, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. METCALF presented resolutions adopted by’tlhe House 
of Representatives of the State of Rhode Island, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be 
printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 


State or RHODE ISLAND, ETC., 
TN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
January Session, A. D. 1926. 
Resolution (H. 508) of the house of representatives recommending to 

Congress the passage of legislation to amend the national prohibition 
act, as supplemented, in respect of the definition of intoxicating 
liquor, provided that said bill shall be amended by adding thereto 
a referendum clause requiring that said legislation shall be referred 
to the people for vote thereon 


Whereas there is now pending in Congress Senate bill No. 33, entitled 
“A bill to amend the national prohibition act, as supplemented, In 
respect of the definition of intoxicating liquor“: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the house of representatives respectfully requests 
the Senators and Representatives of Rhode Island in the Congress of 
the United States to give their ardent support to said Senate Bill No. 
33, or legislation with a like purpose, provided that said bin shall be 
amended by adding thereto a referendum clause requiring that said 
legislation shall be referred to the people for vote thereon, and to 
use their efforts to secure the early passage of this legislation by the 
Sennte and House of Representatives of the United States; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be transmitted by the record- 
ing clerk of the House of Representatives to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of Rhode Island in Congress, 

I, Wayne H. Whitman, recording clerk of the house of representa- 
tives, hereby certify the above to be a true copy of the resolution 
passed larch 25, 1926, by the house of representatives. 

Wayne H. WHITMAN, 
Recording Clerk. 

IN THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 25, Des. 

Read and passed. 

Tuomas J. MCGAULEY, Clerk. 


Mr. FLETCHER presented the following memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Florida, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce: 


House Memorial No. 6, to the Congress of the United States of America, 
asking that the preliminary examination and survey of the castern 
section of the proposed Atlantic-Mississipp! Canat be authorized, 
from Apalachicola, Fla., via St. Georges Sound, and across the 
northern portion of Florida to Fernandina, Fla., on Cumberland 
Sound 


Whereas the improvement and development of our harbors and 
rivers to meet the ever growing demands of the commerce of the coun- 
try, both coastwise and inland, is not only the duty but the proper 
function of the Federal Government; and 

Whereas the construction of a barge canal from Cumberland Sound, 
Ga.-Fla., to St. Georges Sound, Fla, will link the Atlantic Intra- 
coastal Waterway with the Mississipp! River and the Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway extending westward from New Orleans, and thus 
completing the inland waterway from Cape Cod to the Rio Grande, 
and furthermore, linking, through the Mississippi River the Great 
Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean at a port never closed by ice, and which 
would be of untold advantage and value to the commerce of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, the Chattahoochee Valley, and to the Nation; and 

Whereas by routing a barge canal up the St. Marys River and 
thence to St. Georges Sound some portions of existing rivers and 
streams in that section might be utilized, and thus require tbe dig- 
ging of only about 100 miles for such canal; and 

Whereas the construction of this canal would reduce the distanco 
between the Mississipp! River and Cumberland Sound some 500 miles, 
and avold the dangerous straits of Florida, thus saving time and the 
possible destruction of shipping to the extent of millions of dol- 
lars; and 

Whereas the Legislature of Florida In 1921 created a permanent 
commission, designated the Florida State Canal Commission (chap- 
ter 8878, Laws of Florida, acts of 1921), to secure the resurvey and 
construction of this project, and this proposed barge canal has been 
indorsed and approved by the Mississippi Valley Association (com- 
prising 27 States), the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, the 
Southern Commercial Congress, and many other organizations; and 

Whereas under the river and harbor act of March 3, 1925, there 
Was an appropriation and allotment for the preliminary examinatious 
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and survey of the waterway from Norfolk to Beaufort Inlet, N. C., also 
waterway from Charleston to Winyah Bay, S. C., as well as the water- 
way between Beaufort, N. C., and Cumberland Sound, thus completing 
the entire inland waterway surveys of the Atlantic coast from Boston 
to Florida; aad 

Whereas an appropriation was also made, under the river and har- 
bar act, aforesaid, for the intracoastal waterway from New Orleans, 
La., to Galveston, Tex.; and 

Whereas the preliminary examination and survey of the western 
section of the proposed Atlantic-Mississippi Canal, from New Orleans, 
La., to the Apalachicola River, Fla., via Mobile Bay and Pensacola Bay, 
was authorized by the river and harbor act of March 3, 1925, for the 
purpose of securing a depth suitable to the economical operation of 
self-propelled barges; and said act further authorized the survey to 
be continued to Columbus, Ga., with the view of establishing barge 
service between Columbus, Ga., and New Orleans; and the inland 
route from Mobile Bay, Ala., is now open for barge traffic to New 
Orleans; and 

Whereas the cost of the construction of a barge canal from Cum- 
berland Sound, via St. Georges Sound, to Mobile Bay would not com- 
pare with the permunent benefits to general commerce to be gained 
therefrom: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Florida, That the Sena- 
tors and Representatives from the State of Florida in the Congress 
of the United States be, and they are hereby respectfully requested 
und urged to make every effort to have the preliminary examination 
and survey made of the northern route across Florida from Cumber- 
land Sound to St. Georges Sound and thence to the Apalachicola 
River, Fla., to definitely locate the route of the Atlantic-Mississippi 
Canal so as to provide an all-inland route, through existing rivers, 
sounds, and bays, between Cumberland Sound and the Apalachicola 
River, there to connect with the western section of this project ex- 
tending to the Mississippi River at New Orleans; be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State of the State of Florida be 
requested to furnish each of the Senators and Representatives afore- 
said a copy of this memorial, and that he also send a copy of this 
memorial to the President of the United States, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the Secretary of War. 

Approved this 14th day of May A. D. 1925. 

Joun W. MARTIN, Governor. 


STATE oF FLORIDA, 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE, 
I, H. Clay Crawford, secretary of state of the State of Florida, do 
hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of House Memorial No. 6, as passed by the Legislature of the State 
of Florida (regular session, 1925), as shown by the enrolled memorial 
on file in this office. 
Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of Florida at 
Tallahassee, the capital, this the 20th day of March A. D. 1926. 
[SPAL.] H. CLAY CRAWFORD, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. EDWARDS presented a resolution of Allentown Grange, 
No. 98, Patrons of Husbandry, of Monmouth County, N. J. 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorn, as follows: 


Whereas there has been introduced at the present session of Con- 
gress, bills providing for appropriation of large sums of moneys for 
constructing aircraft: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of Allentown Grange, No, 98, do 
hereby express our disapproval of any and all legislation which tends 
to spend moneys for construction of dirigibles, 

[SEAL.] CHARLES I. SMITH, Master. 


Mr, EDWARDS also presented a letter from Fred C. Hoch- 
stuhl, secretary of Local No. 16, American Federation of 
Musicians, Musicians’ Mutual Protective Union, of Newark, 
N. J., which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


= Musicians’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE UNION, Locan No, 16, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS, 
Newark, V. J., March 23, 1926. 
Hon. Epwarp I. EDWARDS, 
Senate of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

Hoxonanun Sin: At the twenty-sixth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Musicians, of which this Jocal is a part, held 
at Niagara Falls, N. V., May, 1925, the action of the executive coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor demanding the modification 
of the Volstead Act, to the extent of permitting the use of light wines 
and beer, was indorsed, 

We understand that Congresswoman Kaun of California has in- 
troduced a bill which would carry out this purpose, and this organi- 
zation respectfully asks you to support this bill and any other legis- 
lation of a similar character. 

Very truly yours, 


[spaL.] FreD C. HOCHSTUHL, Secretary. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2709) to amend section 1 of the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1921 (41 Stat. L. p. 1249), entitled “An act to 
amend section 3 of the act of Congress of June 28, 1906,” en- 
titled “An act for the division of the lands and funds of the 
Osage Indians in Oklahoma, and for other purposes” (Rept. 
No. 494) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 7752) to authorize the leasing for mining 
purposes of land reserved for Indian agency and school pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 495). 

Mr. HARRELD, also from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1963) authorizing the 
Citizen Band of Pottawatomie Indians in Oklahoma to submit 
claims to the Court of Claims, reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 497) thereon. 

Mr. ODDIE, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (S. 2238) to amend an 
act approved June 20, 1910, entitled “An act to enable the 
people of New Mexico to form a constitution and State govern- 
ment and be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States, and to enable the people of Arizona to form 
a constitution and State government and be admitted into 
the Union on an equal footing with the original States,” 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
496) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 3759) authorizing issuance of patent to Richard 
Murphy; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

A bill (S. 8760) to amend section 117 of the Judicial Code; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 8761) granting a pension to Robert Law; and 

A bill (S. 3762) granting an increase of pension to S. A. 
Wallace; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3763) for the relief of John Brown; 

A bill (S. 3764) for the relief of the estate of William 
Fries, deceased; and 

A bill (S. 3765) for the relief of Mildred Lane; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 3766) to authorize the sale of the Mesa Target 
Range, Arizona; and 

A bill (S. 8767) to provide for the promotion of certain 
officers in the Regular Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 8768) authorizing construction of dam or dams 
in Neches River, Tex.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BRUCE: 

“A bill (S. 3769) for the relief of Capt. C. R. Insley, Finance 
Department, United States Army (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 85) proposing an amendment 
of the eighteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution relat- 
ing to intoxicating liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by title and 
referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 615. An act for the relief of John H. Barrett and Ada 
H. Barrett; 

II. R. 616. An act for the relief of Ernest F. Church; and 

II. R. 962. An act for the relief of the estate of William 
Fries, deceased; to the Committee on Clnims. 

II. R. 680. An act for the relief of John A. Douglas; 

II. R. 949. An act for the relief of John II. Cowley; and 

H. R. 7409, An act to correct the military record of Sylvester 
De Forest; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

II. R. 1944. An act for the relief of Charles Wall; 

II. R. 5059. An act for the relief of William C. Gray; and 

II. R. 6202. An act for the relief of Thomas Vincent Corey; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 2761. An act for the relief of Nora B. Sherrier John- 
son; 

II. R. 2797. An act for the relief of Mary M. Pride; 

II. R. 4681. An act providing for the issuance of patent to the 
Boyle Commission Co. for block No. 223, town site of Heyburn, 
Idaho; 
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II. R. 4810. An act granting and relinquishing title to certain 
lands in the State of Washington to the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and forother purposes; and 

II. R. 5673. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue letters patent to George K. Hughes; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 


PROPOSED. REFERENDUM ON PROHIBITION 


Mr. BORAH submitted the following amendment, intended 
to be proposed by him to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 81) 
providing for a national referendum upon the modification of 
the national prohibition act, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed: 

On page 2, after line 4, insert the following: 

„First. Do you favor such an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States as will eliminate or wholly repeal the eighteenth amend- 
ment? 

“ Second. If you favor umending the Volstead Act, is it your desire, 
notwithstanding such amendments, that the law remain so as to pro- 
hibit the manufacture and sale of intoxicating beverages in the United 
States? 

“Third. Tf you favor amending the Volstead Act so ns to permit the 
manufacture and sale of light wines and beer, is it your understanding 
that such light wines and beer are to be so limited in their alcoholic 
content as to be nonintoxicating?” 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION 


Mr. JOHNSON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
186), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Immigration, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty-ninth Congress 
to send for persons, books and papers, to administer oaths, and to 
employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per hundred 
words, to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any 
subject which may be before sald committee, the expenses thereof 
to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions 
or recesses of the Senate, 


ADDITIONAL CLERK, OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CUMMINS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
187), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Vice President hereby is authorized to employ 
an additional clerk for the office of the Vice President, to be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate, at the rate of $1,830 per annum, 
uutil the end of the Sixty-ninth Congress. 


DIVORCE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. BLEASI. Mr. President, I have here an article by 
Bishop William T. Manning, of New York, which was published 
in yesterday’s Washington Star, on the subject of divorce, 
which I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recon, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Witvis in the chair). 
Without objection, leave will be granted. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


{From the Evening Star of Washington, D. C., March 28, 1926] 


WIDE-OPEN DOOR OF DIVORCH COURTS IN UNITED STATES BLAMED FOR 
BREAKING OF MARRIAGE VOWS — 


(Dy Bishop William T. Manning, of New York) 


Many questions are asked me about a strict divorce law. Hero are 
two that are typical: Docs a strict divorce law tend to the increase 
of immorality? It does not. The statements that it does so are with- 
out foundation. This is shown by the: experience of South Carolina, 
where divorce is not granted for any cause, and of Canada, where the 
divorce law jis a strict one. In the year 1916 Canada had only 57 
divorces, while “the United States had 112,036. ‘There is no evidence 
that the morals of the people of Canada are unfavorably affected by 
their divorce laws. 

Another question often asked is this: Is not a strict divorce law a 
cruco! and unjust thing to many innocent sufferers? It is not. That 
legislation is most truly merciful and kind which secures the highest 
good of society as a whole. Jesus Christ was the most kind and merci- 
ful teacher who ever stood on this earth. He tells us that for the 
good of all, marriage must be held sacred and says: Those whom 
God hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” 

Constantly we see in the newspapers notices of divorces obtained In 
Paris or elsewhere by those whose names are well known among us 
and who seem to have forgotten their duty to God, to society, and to 
their country. In not a few cases the real reason for the divorce is 
the desire to marry some one else. In many instances the new alliance 
$s not only in mind but is definitely arranged before the divorce is 
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obtained. degradation of such a situation needs no 
comment. 

We have now reached the point at which there is in the United 
States one divorce to every seven marriages. It is growing steadily 
worse, and in many of our States it has gone far beyond this, Statistica 
show, for example, in Olio, 1 divorce for every 5 marriages; in Texas, 
1 to 3.0; in Michigan, 1 to 5.8; in Oregon, 1 to 2.6; while in Nevada 
the statistics show 1,000 divorcees to 900 marriages. 

Plainly this threatens the very existence of the family as an institu- 
tion. It is destroying the meaning of marriage and is making it only 
a temporary arrangement, to be terminated at the whim of either party 
to it. How can a home exist if it is understood that it may be dis- 
solved at any time on the most trivial grounds, and often mercly 
because those who entered into this sacred relation have become bored 
or because one of them wishes to form an alliance with a new partner? 
Homes can not be built and can not endure on such a foundation aa 
that, and a nation can not endure unless it preserves the sacredness 
and stability of the home. 

The wide-open door of the divorce court is itself the grentest cause 
of the increase of divorcee. If divorce were hard to obtain, as it is in 
Canada, great numbers of those who now run to the courts for trivial 
or serious reasons would find that they could overcome these difficulties 
and live their lives together happily. I have been in the ministry 
more than 80 years, in close touch with people of every kind fn fiyo 
different States from the Pacific coast to the Atlantic, and from my own 
experience I am certain that the great majority of those who now seek 
the divorce courts would find it possible, if they knew they must do 
so, to live happy married lives. 

We need an uroused public sentiment, and we must all help to create 
this; we need better laws, and we must all work for these; we need 
more teaching os to the meaning and responsibility of marriage; but, 
most of all, we need the deepening of religion among our people. (Copy- 
right, 1926.) 

INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement 
of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United 
States of America. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the bill now 
before the Senate commonly known as the Italian debt settle- 
ment bill is of very great importance. It involves many con- 
siderations of more far-reaching consequence than the mere 
funding of an international obligation. It is not my intention 
to attempt now an exhaustive discussion of the issues involved 
in the bill. There are, however, some points which it seems 
to me may be emphasized at this time by those of us who feel 
that the Senate has not been furnished with sufficient informa- 
tion to enable us to arrive at an accurate conclusion respect- 
ing the merits of the proposal now before the Senate. 

It will be recalled that the bill received no consideration 
whatever by the Finance Committee of the Senate, but it was 
reported under an arrangement which authorized each member 
of the committee to take his own course on the floor with re- 
speet to supporting or opposing the bill. This very unusual 
proceeding does not conform to the ordinary practice of the 
Senate. Never before, I believe, has a measure of compara- 
tive importance been treated in the way this bill has been 
treated. 

It is our custom to consider at length measures of relative 
insignificance compared with this measure before committees 
to which they are referred. The only information which the 
Senate has been furnished respecting this question is con- 
tained in the address which was delivered here by the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Suoorl on the 25th of March. He is a 
member of the Debt Commission and no doubt has familiarized 
himself with every phase of the question. It has seemed 
to me and it now appears quite extraordinary that the Senate 
should be asked hastily to pass this bill without first en- 
lightening itself fully as to the effects and consequences of 
the measure not alone upon the people of the United States 
but upon the people of Italy and upon the general political 
and economic conditions as they affect European countries. 

The standard which members of the American War Debt 
Commission allege has been established for the settlement 
of claims due the United States on account of war loans to 
European governments, namely, “capacity to pax,“ is to mo 
objectionable in principle and in many respects unsound when 
considered in connection with the purposes of the loans and 
the course of events since the loans were made. This standard 
as presented by the Senator from Utah in his address implies 
that the criticism which British statesmen and others have 
indulged to the effect that the people of the United States 
are avaricious and desire to drive a hard bargain with their 
debtors is well founded in fact. We are told by the Senator 
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from Utah that the settlement. represents every dollar which 
Italy can possibly pay. There is no disposition on the 
part of the American people to act or appear as a Shylock 
toward those nations which were associated with us in the 
conduet of the World War. 

True, we have refused, and rightly refused, to cancel the 
debts, and we have not sympathized and do not sympathize 
will Mie attitude of some of the debtors whose policies at times 
have savored of efforts at repudiation. The Senator from Utah, 
in his very comprehensive address on the subject of the Italian 
debt settlement, which was delivered March 25, I repeat, took 
the position that the pending bill represents every dollar 
which Italy can possibly pay to the United States under the 
most favorable circumstances that reasonably may be antici- 
puted. Moreover, he repeatedly declared “capacity to pay” 
Ay an unassailable basis for such settlements. At puge 6236 
of the Record he declared: 


The Itallan settlement is an excellent example of the application of 
the principle of “capacity to pay.” It the commission had not 
adopted this sound business principle in the adjustment of our foreign 
debts, no settlement of the Italian debt would haye been possible and 
this country would not receive from Italy one cent in Interest or prin- 
cipal on the sums lonned. 


That is to say, if the principle underlying the Italian deht 
settlement as presented here had not been incorporated in the 
pending bill, Italy would never have paid one cent of interest 
or principal on account of its obligations to the United States, 

It must be upparent to everyone that “ capacity to pay“ when 
applied to a period of 62 years is morally and physically im- 
possible of ascertainment. Moreover, it is not altogether con- 
sistent in practical application with those principles of national 
honor which are the chief asset underlying monetary obliga- 
tions due from one government to another. 

Mr. Churchill was shrewd enough to relieve the British Gov- 
ernment from the embarrassment which the exaction of every 
farthing consistent with the Italian “capacity to pay“ implied, 
and announced that it was the policy of the British Government 
also to recognize other considerations of a less mercenary 
character sounding in international good will and friendship. 

There is, of course, a distinction to be kept in mind when a 
comparison is made between the British and American settle- 
ments with Italy. As admitted by Mr. Churchill in his address 
on the British settlement at the time of the entry of Italy into 
the war, she invited and received offers from Great Britain 
and other governments which carried with them the promise to 
cancel the overwhelming bulk of the obligations for advances 
upon the performance of certain conditions by Italy; that is 
to say, before Italy assumed her attitude in the war she ex- 
ucted a promise that the advances which Great Britain and 
some other governments should make to her should be can- 
celed upon a final settlement. 

The debt commission apparently derived from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, the thought that “capacity to 
pay” should be the basis of all settlements. It is not only a 
false and unreliable standard, but it does give credence to the 
claim that the people of the United States have lost sight of 
those finer considerations which prompted us to make the 
advances. We have sacrificed our reputation throughout the 
world for generosity and liberality and have received no con- 
sideration in return for the sacrifice. 

Not only is mere“ capacity to pay ” objectionable for these rea- 
sens, but it is also impracticable of application as clearly ap- 
pears in the case of Italy from circumstances which have al- 
rendy transpired. After we found that $5,000,000 a yeur for 
the first four years represented the maximum amount which 
Italy could pay, taking into consideration her other obliga- 
tious, she entered into an agreement with Great Britain to pay 
that Government approximately $20,000,000 a year, and then 
also negotiated private loans contemplating the payment of 
approximately $10,000,000 annually in addition. 

No one can look forward 62 years, or even 20 years, and an- 
ticipate the approximate ability of Italy to pay, for the simple 
reason thut the factors which will control her reliability as a 
debtor are at this time indeterminable. They depend upon 
fninre events, on the state and progress of European politics; 
on the political policies and industrial enterprises of the 
future; and everyone knows that these can not now be fore- 
told with any degree of reliability, much less with certainty. 

Undoubtedly In compromising a claim regard must be had to 
the resources of the debtor, and in this sense “ capacity to pay“ 
may properly be taken into consideration, but to drive a Dar- 
gain of settlement and justify it on the ground that it repre- 
sents a maximum amount which under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances possible may be obtained is not characteristic of 
the spirit which should prompt the representatives of this Goy- 
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ernment in settling war debts. I do not mean to say that the 
war-debt commission has exacted an unreasonable amount 
from Italy, as the Senator from Utah implies throughout his 
remarks, or that the payments agreed upon actually represent a 
harsh bargain. Quite the contrary, that whieh I complain of 
is the tactlessness of the policy of seeking to justify the settle- 
ment on the ground that it is oppressive to Italy. The Sen- 
ator from Utah in his address his stated repeatedly that the 
problem resolyes itself into a simple question—the question of 
Italy's “capacity to pay.’ 

The investments of the people of the United States in for- 
eign securities publicly offered in this country amount, accord- 
ing to Redmond & Co. and other authorities, to over nine und 
a half billion dollars. The Senator from Utah, on page 6244 of 
his address, declared that these loans will not be päid for 
generations. He made this startling statement: 


I am speaking of private louns—they never will be paid until some- 
thing happens in the world such as the war that hus just buppened, 
transferring the money center of the United States to some foreign 
country; and then they will pass through the same experience. 
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If the holders of foreign securities in the United States had 
given full credence to the theories of the chairman of the 
Finance Committee as just quoted, the market must have re- 
flected un immediate decline. So far as I know everyone has 
expressed astonishment at the declaration of the Senator from 
Utah that the price of payment of the private debts represented 
by loans by Americans to Europeans is another war which 
would transfer the money center of the world from the United 
States to some foreign country. If the Senator from Utah is 
right in that declaration, it is time to stop making loans; it 
is time to ascertain the facts underlying this astonishing con- 
dition. Of course, it is problematical wher and how these 
private loans will be paid; but, sir, it is scarcely more unver- 
tain than whether this settlement, if authorized, will be actu- 
ally carried out. 

The Senator from Utah, on page 6244 of the Ryconb, de- 
clared: 


No one can deny that German reparations will largely provide Italy 
with the means of making the payments required under her debt 
settlements with the United States aud Great Britain. ‘This fs a fact, 
whether we admit it or not. 

I want to say to Senators now that unless Italy receives reparations 
from Germany, she can not pay what she has agreed to pay the United 
States under the debt agreement. 


So, according to the Senator from Utah, the value cf the 
settlement, its effectiveness in so far as the final adjustment of 
the claim is concerned, depends entirely upon whether Germany 
meets the demands upon her for reparations. This means that 
when German breaks down, as she probably will, and fails to 
pay the enormous reparations required of her, when Germany 
defaults to Italy, Italy will default to the United States. No 
other conclusion can be arrived at from the language em- 
ployed by the Senator who advocates this settlement as of im- 
mediate necessity. So we will have accomplished little of 
value by this settlement in so far as recovering the amount 
due from Italy is concerned. 

If $5,000,000 per year the first five years and $12,000,000 
the next four years each represents the maximum amount 
which Italy can pay to the United States, even when she re- 
ceives 10 per cent of German reparations, how can it be ex- 
pected that Germany will ever be able to pay the enormous 
repnrations demanded of her, beginning with approximately 
$625,000,000 a year? 

The total yearly payment by the allied debtors to the United 
States will be much less than one-half the maximum amount 
of reparations which the whole scheme contemplates Germany 
shall pay. That is, the Allies claim that their total ability to 
pay is between two hundred and twenty and two hundred and 
fifty million dollars a year, while they say that Germany alone 
can pay $625,000,000 a year to begin with, and constantly in- 
erease the amount of the payments until they exceed that sum 
by far; this notwithstanding the fact that Germany has lost 
Alsace-Lorraine, with its factory resources, her colonies, and 
Silesia with its resources. 

I make allusion to these facts to show that even when the 
settlement is ratified the probabilities are, if the statement 
of the Senator from Utah can be relied upon, that it will never 
result in a final settlement of the debt question; that it leaves 
the matter subject to revision. 

Who among us does not realize that before many years shall 
pass a readjustment of reparations will be made? Who does 
not know that the same yardstick in the end will be applied to 
both Italy and Germany in determining their ability to pay? 
Who does not realize that radically different yardsticks are 
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now in use, and that Italy could as easily pay $40,000,000 per 
year, for instance, as Germany can pay $600,000,000 or 
$750,000, 000? 

What is the true meaning of this settlement? Whatever 
may be its justiiication, the true meaning of this settlement is 
that the United States is canceling almost three-fourths of 
the Italian debt. The present value, under the refunding 
arrangement contemplated by this bill, at 4½ per cent, is only 
a little more than 26 per cent, a little over one-fourth of the 
full amount. Mr. Mellon, in his statement before the Ways 
aud Menns Committee on January 4, I think, recognizes this 
fiict. He admitted that we are canceling a part of the debt, 
but by some strange mental process he reaches the conclusion 
that the integrity of international obligations is better main- 
tained by so manipulating the figures in the settlement that the 
debtor may be deceived into believing that he has paid his full 
debt by simply returning, after a long period, the principal. 
It is not astonishing that such policies should discredit our 
reputation for frank dealing. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] failed to display that 
rare tictfulness which usually marks his public utterances 
when he declared hopelessly uncollectable the billions which 
Americans have invested in Europeun securities. He did a 
similar thing in his references to the French debt when he 
asserted that under no conditions may France hope for any- 
thing like as favorable terms as have been accorded Italy in 
this bill. That statement by the Senator from Utah accom- 
plished no useful purpose within my knowledge. It did not 
tend to stabilize the franc. The franc has been declining; is 
still going down. When the Senator said— 


I want to assure Senators now personally that no such settlement 
will ever be made with France as has been made with Italy— 


he xnccomplished no useful purpose, but merely added to the 
difficulties which France has encountered in stabilizing her 
exchange; and by what authority does the Senator from Utah 
seek to gain support for this bill by ussuring the Senate that 
it will never be called upon to grant liberal terms to the 
French people? 

Those who are familiar with the history of this contitry, and 
who recall the splendid support which France gave to the 
United States when this Republic was born, are not disposed to 
discriminate against France in favor of Mussolini. I recall, 
sir, that when the fate of this newborn Republic was trembling 
in the balance, and we were lifting our eyes to the hills from 
whence we hoped that help might come, out of the mists of the 
sen came d'Estaing, with thousands of Frenchmen, to our res- 
cue. Throughout the 100 years that have passed since this Re- 
public was established, in part throngh the heroism and sacri- 
fice of French soldiers, every consideration of national honor, 
amity, and good will has prompted the people of the United 
States to deal generously with the people of France. 

The Senator from Utah does not popularize the settlement 
which he says is based upon the capacity of Italy to pay, which 
is characterized by the exaction of every dollar that Italy can 
pay, by telling us that a more severe demand will be made upon 
the French Republic. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. EDGE. Is it not fair to assume that that suggestion by 
the Senator from Utah—as I recall it, it was not a portion of 
his prepared address, though made during the course of his 
address—was based upon the very fundamental argument he 
had been using all the time of the capacity to pay, and that the 
difference between Italy and France would be settled, so far 
as our view was concerned, entirely upon economic conditions? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I have no ob- 
jection to the Senator from New Jersey indulging in any as- 
sumption that addresses itself to his mind. I am addressing 
my remarks at this point to the references made by the Sena- 
tof from Utah. I have not the slightest doubt that when the 
Senator from Utah analyzes the address that he made the other 
day, assisted by the Senator from New Jersey and others, he 
can explain many statements in that address which do not ap- 
peal to my mind as forceful arguments in favor of the bill that 
he has presented. He may be able to explain his declaration 
that we must pursue a policy of encouraging the making of 
private loans to Italy, notwithstanding the fact that the only 
way we can ever collect the loans is by going through another 
war which will transfer the center of power from the United 
States to some foreign country. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, Which implies that the United 
States must be defeated in the war. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Beyond question. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And, having been defeated, of 
course we can not collect anything. If we can not collect it 
now, we can not after we get whipped. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, our debtors may be gen- 
erous to us and treat us with consideration. If the Senator 
from Utah is right, the recovery of these loans must be pre- 
ceded by a national calamity to the United States; and I am 
not enthusiastic in giving my support to a legislative measure 
based on such prophecies. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I should like tò ask the Senator if 
that is a sound policy; or, if that be the inevitable fate await- 
ing us, and we never can collect our debt until the financial 
center has been transferred by some disaster to the United 
States, whether we had not better avert that disaster by now 
contributing enough money to the other countries so that the 
financial center will be removed without having to employ 
arms? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
thing to do. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did the Senator read the speech of Mus- 
solini yesterday, in which he said that loquacious parliamen- 
tariaus must be abolished? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I read it; yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It seems to me to be very discourteous 
to the Senator to refer to him in that way when he has just 
been trying to give Mussolini all the money that America had 
loaned him. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, in the address 
referred to—which I had not at this point in my remarks in- 
tended ta mention—the Italian Premier, commonly called the 
dictator, made a statement of much greater significance, to 
my mind, than the one just quoted by my colleague. It is as 
follows, speaking to his Fascist associates: 


It would be the cheapest 


I am happy to tell you, comrades, that we all, and in the first place 
I myself, attach no Importance to what is said and printed abroad. 
It is qnite logical that the international world of democracy, Uberal- 
ism, and Masonry, and plutocracy without a country should be 
against us, 


A plain defiance of the public opinion of mankind. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that he goes further than that and advises all the other 
countries that their form of government must perish; they 
must have a dictator if they expect to survive? That was his 
conclusion. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. In addition to that, I read in 
the Baltimore Sun and in other newspapers of date Saturday, 
March 27, that the Italian dictator has formed what is called 
in the press an anti-German bloc and proposes to enter into 
an alliance, called in the Sun the Franco-Jugoslay alliance, 
linking Paris with Belgrade. That fact, taken into considera- 
tion with the issue respecting the situation in the Tyrol, does 
not convince me that the present Goyernment of Italy is peace- 
fully minded, 

I recognize the fact—and I shall discuss it in just a few 
moments—that it is not my business or yours to regulate the 
Government of Italy; but in effecting international arrange- 
ments which inevitably influence the political policies of other 
governments, we are entitled to take into consideration the 
effect of our arrangements upon those policies. 

Mr. Churchill, in his address on the British settlement with 
Italy, declared that the British Government regarded the ratio 
of ability to pay between France and Italy as 3 to 1, whereas 
the American commission has spoken of it as 6 to 1. The 
Senator from Utah disclaimed the correctness of this state- 
ment by Mr. Churchill. He has not told the Senate what the 
commission regards as the true ratio. Since no settlement 
with France is at issue, how can the Senator from Utah as- 
sure ‘the public what arrangement will or will not be made 
with France? What is his object in attempting to determine 
that question now? Why does he give needless offense to the 
French people in discussing an issue which daes not involve 
the French? Why does he go out of his way to make a dec- 
laration the only effect of which it to further depress French 
currency? 

DEBT SETTLEMENTS AND POLITICS 

The Senator from Utah (Recor), March 25, p. 6247) ap- 
peals to Senators not to heed political arguments; not to con- 
yert the work of the Debt Commission into a football of party 
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politics. He rises to sublime altitudes of patriotism when he 
declares : 


The interests of the country go before those of the Democratic or 
Republican Party. 


Sir, the minority has not made or sought to make this a 
political issue. But when the Senator from Utah declares that 
the subject is too virtuous to be made the basis of party 
action, he forgets that the Republican National Convention at 
Cleveland did exactly what he condemns when it invited po- 
litical support in the election of 1924 on a party platform 
boasting of the manner in which the interest of American tax- 
payers was safeguarded by the administration in debt settle- 
meuts with Great Britain. The Senator from Utah and the 
Republican Party did not then regard the matter solely as a 
Patriotic issue. The Senator from Utah and others responsible 
for that platform appealed to the voters of the Nation for 
political support on a promise that settlements with other 
debtor nations would be modeled after the arrangement made 
with Great Britain. 

I bhaye not felt disposed nor am I now inclined to ask minority 
Seuntors to do other than exercise their best judgment in reach- 
ing a conclusion as to whether they shall vote for or against 
this bill. I do question the sincerity of the appeal to eschew 
politics when made by the Senator from Utah, beeause he him- 
self has been a party to making debt settlements a political 
issue. He is more than willing that the Republican Party shall 
obtain advantage—political advantage—because of the alleged 
provident settlement with Great Britain. Now he is horrified 
when anyone suggests that his party might be required to take 
responsibility for improyident settlements, such as many be- 
lieve the adjustment with Italy to be. 

Zvery Senator on this side of the Chamber is perfectly 
free to vote on this bill, without political pressure from the 
minority conference. Will the Senator from Utah confess the 
sordid, selfish, partisan, and unpatriotic import of the platform 
declaration of 1924, through which the Republican Party sought 
political support because the administration had effected the 
settlement with Great Britain and pledged itself to consummate 
substantially the same arrangement with other debtor nations? 
When he does that, he will be entitled to appeal to his col- 
leagues to rise above politics when they determine the issues 
in this bill. 

I respectfully suggest that having incorporated the provision 
in the platform of 1924 and sought to take eredit to the Repub- 
lican Party for the adjustment of these debts the party organi- 
zation estopped itself from complaining of opposition based on 
political grounds. 


EFFECT OF THIS SETTLEMENT ON OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS 


This settlement received no consideration by the Finance 
Committee. The only member of that body who had any 
familiarity with the details of the subject when the bill was 
reported was the Senator from Utah, a member of the debt 
commission. It is customary for committees to investigate 
bills before them, even those relating to triviul claims. The 
Senate is without information concerning the settlement, save 
that furnished in the address of the Senator from Utah de- 
livered in this Chamber on the 25th of March. We hear asser- 
tions that to pass the bill will have a wholesome effect on our 
foreign relations and tend to stabilize Italian currency and 
reconstruct Italian industry. It would be helpful if the Senate 
could know more about the effect which this settlement will 
have on the rehabilitation of European business. It is idle 
to talk about economic stabilization when political revolution 
is threatened. A fundamental fallacy in the foreign policy 
of the administration is disclosed in the effort to convince the 
public that business stability in Europe may be entirely sepa- 
rated from political security—political stability. We read in 
the press of allinnces, secret and open; that the dictator of 
Italy is forming combinations which threaten the peace of 
Europe; and we are told that all this is none of our business. 

The United States is invited to a disarmament conference 
to be held in the early future. We will attend thut conference 
under a cloud. Our delegates will be criticized as the repre- 
sentatives of an avaricious and greedy power, indifferent to 
the peace and progress of mankind; concerned only in amass- 
ing wealth. We feel that our country does not deserve this 
odium; that we ought not to be withont influence in the 
disarmament conference, because of the misconception of our 
purposes and policies with respect to the adjustment of inter- 
national debts. It is not clear to me that the immediate 
atification of this settlement will promote either political or 
economic stability in Europe. Some assert that it will ac- 
complish that end. Others avow that it will strengthen im- 
perialism and encourage possible aggressions. It would seem 
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wise to inquire into this subject. Our people would much 
more approve of the cancellation of three-fourths of the Itulian 
debt if the effectiveness of the disarmament conference is 
demonstrated and the peace of the world thereby safeguarded. 
For the execution of this settlement, and of all others that 
have been effected and that may be hereafter mude, depends 
in large part upon the disposition of the debtor nations to 
keep the peace. Whatever may be the good faith of their in- 
tentions in agreeing to pay, these agreements can not be relied 
upon if peace is violated. 

Considering the delays that have already occurred, surely 
history will not condemn us if we take into consideration, in 
whatever arrangements may be effected to collect these war 
debts, subjects which have an intimate relationship to the 
reestablishment of the reputation of the United States for 
generosity and fair dealing, and for the promotion of peace and 
good will. The possible value of this settlement for these 
purposes can be better determined after Italy has displuyed 
her intention in the disarmament conference to contribute in 
the most substantial and certain way possible to her own 
political and economic stabilization. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to a ques- 
tion for information? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator referred to the fact that the 
Finance Committee of the Senate did not take up this bill and 
consider it as it does ordinarily with bills. I was not a mem- 
ber of this body at the time of the British debt settlement. 
What action was taken by the Finance Committee at that 
time in connection with that settlement? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. They made a report to the 
Senate. I think the report went into the subject rather fully, 
as I recollect; 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that we used the House hearings entirely, and also the report 
of the House committee. We have not made any report on 
this settlement because the whole thing was discussed in the 
House pro and con for days, and a report was made in the 
House, and there is not a Senator but WhO 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No report whatever- 

Mr. SMOOT. Wait until I finish. I say to the Senator that 
a report was made in the House, speeches were made in the 
House, and there is not a Senator who did not have a chance 
to read the report and-all the discussions which took place in 
the House. It was discussed for days. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It wus disclosed in the discussion in the 
House, however, that much of the information was secret, 
and the House never had it. 

Mr. RED of Missouri. Mr. President, reference has been 
made to the speech of Mussolini. It is not long, and has such 
a distinct bearing upon this question, and so fully discloses the 
attitude of the present Italian Government, that I think the 
Senate will pardon me if I take five minutes to read it. I 
think every Senator ought to have it in mind. The report 
from which I shall read appears in the New York Times. It is 
as follows: 


Fascism’s seyenth birthday was enthusiastically celebrated to-day 
throughout the nation with imposing ceremonies attended by hundreds 
of thousands of “black shirts.” Premier Mussolini and other members 
of the cabinet reviewed one of the great parades and heard with ap- 
proval the pledges of the Fascists to continue the task of making 
Fascism all-powerful, 


I do not know whether or not I pronounced the name of this 
organization correctly. I understand it is the Italian Ku-Klux 
Klan. I continue the reading: 

In Rome 50,000 black shirts marched to the strains of the hymn 
* Youth” and saluted the duce, while as many more sympathizers 
cheered enthusiastically. Similar celebrations occurred in every large 
city. 

Premier Mussolini delivered a speech at the Villaglor! Hippodrome. 
He told of the fateful meeting In Milan in 1919 and of those who had 
followed him in the struggle for intervention in the early days and 
during war, a meeting which brought about the organization of the 
Fighting Italian Fascists.” 

In that name, Mussolini declared, was embodied the program of 
Fascism, as he had wanted it, and this program still remained the 
same—fight. 

The duce recalled how the newspaper of that time wanted to ignore 
his name, and he was defeated in the elections just at the moment 
when representatives of the old political parties began the process of 
decomposition, 


And now comes his plea: 


“In the face of such demoralization and decomposition,” sald the 
Premier, “ the state, which could not much longer resist the action of 
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exploitation and parasitism of the old parties, did not have the courage 
or was not capable of overcoming these political classes which had 
brought us into the war. 

“These politicians, who during the war often trembled with cow- 
ardice, and who did not give the glorious troops of Italy either triumph 
abroad or triumph at home; these political classes which spoiled In 
unworthy fashion the marvelous treasures of an Italian victory, had to 
be dispersed and annihilated by another revolution, 

DIFFICULTIES OF THE PAST 


“That is what we have done by organizing and realizing the march 


on Rome, which already for some years past has assumed the aspect of | 


a legend. ‘Then enme the fatigues and grave responsibility of govern- 
ment of the nation, a task which was difficult, because around us was 
inaterial nnd moral ruin, together with innumerable problems awaiting 
solution. For a score of years a miracle was expected, because of 
every new man something unusual is looked for. 

“Our task was immense and formidable. Look at this adorable 
Rome as it has developed through our great work —Imperial Rome, the 
soul of the immense Latin world, which but a few years ago slumbered 
under the weight of bureaucracy.” 


I pause to inquire if this wonderful revival has taken place, 
how our friends who made this settlement know that Italy will 
not be able to pay 60 years from this date when it is organ- 
ized as the soul and center of the whole Latin world. 

Mussolini then spoke of the campaign unloosed by his adversaries 
after the Matteotti affair. He asserted that all this had been reduced 
to a few tons of paper printed for a caluminous campaign, which only 
hastened the annihilation of the opposition. 


| 
“Within one year,” he continued, “we have given to the Italian | 


people laws of revolution, laws of national and social reconstruction, 
reorganization of the army, the navy, and the air service. All this in 
a single year.” 


Reorganization of the army and the navy and the air service 
by a nation that can not pay its debts? - 

Mr. SMOOT. It reduced expenses in the reorganization. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Perhaps; and increased the efi- 
ciency of the army and the number of soldiers. 


“Tam happy to tell you, comrades, that we all, and in the first place 
I myself, attach no importance to what is said and printed abroad. It 
is quite logical that the international world of democracy, liberalism, 
and Masonry and plutocracy without a country should be against us. 


“The counter-reyolution which we have crashed at home and which | 


was vainly orgauized abroad is the best proof that we have accom- 
plished a revolution. To the responsible elements of the nation may 
we say: 

ou must also pass through the same process as we. If you want 
to live you must do away with loquacious parllamentarism ; you must 
give the authority to the executive powers,’ ” 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am curious to know whether or not 
Mussolini referred to cloture? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I believe he is a firm advocate of 
cloture. He would close the month of Congress all the time, 
and we only close the mouth of the opposition when we have 
the votes. I read again: 


“You must also pass through the same process as we. If you want 
to live, you must do away with loquacious parliamentarism. You 
must give the authority to the executive powers. If you want to 
Hye, you must face the most serious problem of this century, that of 
the relations between capital and labor—the problem which Fascism 
has solved by plainly placing capital and labor on the same level. 


In the face of a common goal—the prosperity and grandeur of the | 


nation.” 
So he expects both prosperity and grandeur at the same time. 


“You are undoubtedly impatient in the expectation of something.” 
[Cries of “ Yes!" “ Yes!"] “I promised you last year that we would 
have a fine opportunity and I have kept my word. 


* Yes!" “Yes! 1 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, in reading that speech in the 


paper this morning I was curious to know what it was they | 
Ias the Senator from Missouri | 


were expecting so ardently, 
any idea? 
Mr. REED of Missouri. I think it is perfectly plain: 


I promised you last year that we would have a fine opportunity— 


But it does not state what it is— 


and I have kept my word. Will you believe me if I tell you that 
your impatience will be appeased some day? 


That is beautifully vague and indefinite. 


Will you believe | 
me if I tell you that your impatience will be appeased some day? 
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| Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I suppose the Premier had 
| reference to a statement which he made a year ago when upon 
n similar occasion he assured his followers that the time 
would soon come when he would have use for them and they 
would have use for their arms. I presume he bad reference 
to the fact that while he had not carried out that program 
within the year that the time would come when he would. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Perhaps he was referring to what they 

hed just berrowed from this country on the strength of the 
| ratification of the debt settlement. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; he did not do that, because they 
already had it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
about it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; they had heard about it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think he is referring to the fine 
opportunity that will come after the Smoot settlement goes 
through; or perhaps I should withdraw the term “Smoot” 
und call it the Mellon settlement. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; they already understood that. He 
nud already assured them they should not pay America any 
more than they were willing to pay. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the Senator need change it. 
He can refer to it as the Smoot settlement or the Mellon settle- 
ment or the settlement of either of three prominent Democrats 
of the commission. Every one of them agreed to it without 
a question of doubt. If I wanted to tell the secrets of the 
conference 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, do not do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Which it is none of my business to tell, I 
could go even further. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, the American people have no 
right to know what was the moving motive of the settlement. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest that the Senator 
from Utah should go as far as he likes. A 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator now that he re- 
ferred to my speaking of politics or asking that polities be not 
brought into the question. Every Democrat on the commis- 
sion was in favor of the settlement, and the Senator knows 
that and everybody in the United States knows it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. But what has that to do with 
the hypocrisy of an appeal made by a Senator who wrote a 
party platform and ran for office on it, taking credit for his 
party for the adjustment of these debt settlements and asking 
the people to vote for him because of it? 

Mr. SMOOT. So far as that is concerned, no Senator who 
f belouged to the Debt Commission ever wrote a party platform. 
\ Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator repudiates his 

platform. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not repudiated it. I have not said one 
word about the platform, and do not propose to do so, because 
it has nothing to do with the debt settlement. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It would be interesting to 
| have the Senator’s views on the propriety of that plank in the 
platform in view of the fact that he has lectured the Senate 

on the propriety of making politics of this question. Does the 

Senator question the propriety of the Cleveland convention in 

adopting a platform by which it was sought to obtain votes 

from the American electors on the theory that they had made 

a great settlement with Great Britain and were going to make 

the same settlement with other debtor nations? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not remember the plank the platform 
contained on debts, and I do not know that there is any neces- 
sity for referring to it at this time. 

| Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I can read it if the Senator 
will yield to me for that purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Arkansas to read the platform? All of us who are “regulars ” 
over here want to hear it, so that we may be governed accord- 
ingly on this side of the aisle by what the Republican Party 
has determined in respect to the matter. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator from Mis- 
souri permit me to read the plank? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Before the Senator reads it, I should like 
to ask the Senator from Utah why the platform does not bind 
him, as he said? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator said he had no regard for the 
platform. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not say that, either. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What did the Senator say? 

Mr. SMOOT. I answered the question of the Senator from 
Arkansas 

Mr. CARAWAY. But that is not what we are talking 
about now. What did the Senator say? 


Perhaps he was just informing them 
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Mr. SMOOT. I said I did not know what was in the plat- 
form ou that subject. I had not read it and it was not taken 
into consideration at all in the settlement of these debts. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘That is exactly what I said. The Senator 
pledged the American people he would not make a settle- 
ment different from that made with Great Britain, and now he 
says he did not even consider that pledge. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Who expects a Republican 
politician to pay any attention to the pledges of his platform 
after he has been elected? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I notice that the Senator from Utah was on 
the Committee on Resolutions. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I thought so. I said he helped 
to prepare the platform. I assumed he would not have gone on 
the committee on platform and resolutions unless he was going 
to take some responsibility. May I read the platform? 

Mr. JOHNSGN. Yes; please to tell us who are “regulars” 
over here what the platform says. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does the Senutor refer to the fact that the 
other day he was guaranteed by the Senator from Utah to be 
ns good a Republican as the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
REED]? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; when I was guaranteed to be the 
same sort ef a Republican as the Senator from Missouri and 
the Senmtor from Utah, I was perfectly content. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I want to know why my name was 
put in there? Was it purely for the purpose of raising the 
average? [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator yield to me 
to read the plank in the platform? 

Mr. REED of Missouri, I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It reads as follows: 


In fulfilment of our pledge in the national platform of 1920 we 
have steadfastly refused to consider the cancellation of foreign debts. 
Our attitude has not been that of an oppressive creditor seeking inyme- 
diate return and ignoring existing financial conditions. Our position 
has been based on the conyiction that a moral obligation such as was 
incurred should not be disregarded. 

We stand for settlements with all debtor countries similar in char- 
neter with our debt agreement with Great Britain. That settlement, 
achieved under a Republican administration, was the greatest interna- 
tional financinl transaction in the history of the world. Under the 
terms of the agreement the United States now receives an annual 
return upon the $4,090,000,000 owing to us by Great Britain, with a 
definite obligation of ultimate payment in full. 

The justness of the basis employed has been formally recognized by 
other debtor nations. Thirty-five per cent of the total foreign debt is 
now In progress of liquidation. 

Great nations can not recognize or admit the principle of repudia- 
tion. To do so would undermine the integrity essential for interna- 
tional trade, commerce, and credit. 


Mr. President, may I just add to what I have already said 
on the subject that it is an inexplicable code of ethics which 
permits a Senator to write that platform, to scek to obtain 
political advantage of the results of an action which he after- 
wards says is nonpartisan and shall be nonpartisan, and then, 
while inviting political adyuntage for himself and his political 
associntes, express the belief that it is an immoral act for the 
opposition to take advantage of the blunders which are made 
in negotiations for settlement. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It is a strange code of 
ethics, which I do not understand, but it is entirely consistent, 
in my judgment, with the mental processes of the distinguished 
Senator from Utah, 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
me for a moment? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. As a member of the committee which 
drafted the platform which has just drawn the fire of my 
friend, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rorrnson], I am very 
curious to know on what he bases his statement that the plat- 
form was written by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot]. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I base it on the theory that 
the Senator from Utah was on the platform committee 

Mr. CARAWAY. And the Senator from Utah is also on the 
Debt Commission. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And the Senator from Utah 
is also on the Debt Commission, and he never goes on a com- 
mittee or a commission and suffers others to write what he 
regards as false doctrines. The Senator from Utah is usually 
there. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 


The Senator seems to be 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I will inquire now of the 
Senator from Connecticut who wrote that plank of the plat- 
form and whether he repudiates it, as the Senator from Utah 
has repudiated it? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I have not repudiated it at all. 

Mr. BINGHAM. In reply to the latter part of the question 
of the Senator from Arkansas I will say that I repudiate no 
part of the platform, and in reply to the first part of the 
question 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Then the Senator from Con- 
necticut thinks that it was entirely proper for the Republican 
Party to make political capital of this international subject, 
does he? 

Mr. BINGHAM, The Democratic Party had put into its 
platform the statement: 

The Government of the United States for the last four years has 
bad no foreign policy, and consequently it has delnyed the restoration 
of the political and economic agencies of the world. It has imp:tired 
our self-respect at home and fnjured our prestige abroad. It has 
curtailed our foreiga markets and ruined our agricultural prices. 


In view of that fact, if seems to me, in answer to the Sena- 
tor’s question 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And again the memory of 
my good friend, the Senator from Connecticut, is at fault, be- 
cause we all know that that Democratic platform was not 
adopted until after the Republican platform incorporating the 
provision which I haye quoted had already been adopted. 

Mr. BINGHAM, I am certainly aware of that, but 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Wait a minute. The Senator 
sald that the justification for this immoral provision in the 
Republican platform was a similar provision in the Democratie 
platform already adopted. I point out to him the fact that 
the Democratic convention did not meet until after the Repub- 
lican convention had met and adjourned. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Republicans probably knew 
what we were going to adopt. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, yes; or probably they 
knew what we ought to adopt. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missouri 
yield to me? 

Mr. RHED of Missouri. Tes. 

Mr. KING. I take it from what the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BrnaHam] has said that he does believe that his 
party has had a foreign policy of which he approves. I think 
the convention of the Democratic Party was entirely justified 
in the statement in its platform which the Senator has reud. 
The Republican Party has had no foreign policy since tho 
Harding administration and it has none now. They are op- 
portunists and they are drifting and drifting, no one knows 
whither. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator from Utah invites a very 
long reply which I will not ask the indulgence of the Senator 
from Missouri for the time to make but which I should like 
to make. However, if the Senator from Missouri will permit 
me, I should like to ask the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RoB- 
IN SON I. who apparently knows so much more about what goes 
on behind committee doors of a Republican convention than 
does a member of the committee, where he gets his informa- 
tion? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. May TI say that it Is very singu- 
lar that none of the members of the committee who are respon- 
sible for the platform know who wrote it, but all of them seem to 
repudiate it? [Laughter.] Did the Senator write that plank 
of the platform? 

Mr. BINGHAM. To which Senator does the Senator from 
Arkansas refer? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am addressing the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. We all had a hand in it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. We all had a hand in it.” 
At last the Senator from Utah has been convicted out of the 
mouth of the Senator from Connecticut. 

The Senator from Utah is not so ignorant as he professes 
to be on this subject. He “had a hand in it” I knew that 
from the beginning. [Langhter.] 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missourl 
yicid to me? 

Mr. REED of Missourl. Yes. 

Mr. KING. We have been credibly informed npon a number 
of occasions that Charles Beecher Warren claims the parentage 
of that platform; and, in yiew of the many claims which he 
makes to so many things, especially the Mexican policy, and 
having ousted a Seeretary of Sfate and our able representative 
in Mexico, we may believe that his statements have some 
verity. 
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Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, whoever wrote the plat- 
form, when the people caine to the polls on the first Tuesday 
in November it was apparently approved by a very large ma- 
jority. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
ashamed of it now. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator may speak for himself. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Everybody is ashamed of the 
platform and ashamed of the result. 

Mr. BORAH. I think the people uniyersally understood the 
platform to mean that the debt settlements should be made 
upon the standard set up by the English settlement. So far as 
it was discussed at all, that was universally the application 
that was made of the platform; and if the Senator from Con- 
necticut contends that the platform was approved by a large 
majority, we ought to understand that that was the construc- 
tion placed upon it. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
* yield for a question by courtesy of the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. s 

Mr. EDGE. Referring to the statement made that it was 
understood that all settlements should be patterned after the 
British settlement, has there been any evidence of any char- 
acter addneed to demonstrate that, speaking from the purely 
economic standpoint of finances and capacity to pay, the Italian 
settlement is not upon the basis of the British settlement? 

Mr. BORAII. Mr. President, the British settlement was 
never treated before the public or here upon this now full- 
fledged principle of “capacity to pay.” It was stated over and 
over again that, so far as interest was concerned, the interest 
upon our foreign debts would never be reduced below the 
interest which the English were paying, and that was the 
standard which we were talking abont. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, to the best of my recolection—— 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
from Missouri yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey at present, and then I will yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota, 

Mr. EDGE. To finish the observation that I was about to 
make, to the best of my recollection the settlement with Great 
Britain was defended upon the floor on the basis that the 
principal had been paid and accounted for, but that certain 
concessions had been made in the interest to be paid. Every 
settlement sinee that time, so far as I have been able to analyze 
them, has been made precisely on the same formula, concessions 
being made as to interest after an investigation of the financial 
capacity of the country whose obligations to the United States 
were under consideration. Therefore, if the Italian settlement 
is an unfair settlement, then it should be demonstrated and 
proven that the capacity of Italy to pay is greater than that 
demonstrated and presented by the Debt Funding Commission. 

As in the case of Great Britain, so Italy pays the principal 
plus interest, and the agreement with Italy becomes a settle- 
ment on the same basis as that with Great Britain; but Italy 
has been given very large concessions in the matter of interest, 
us has been stated, so that the present value of the debt is 
probably not more than 80 per cent of the entire debt. How- 
ever, to justify protest, it should be demonstrated here, if it 
can be demonstrated, that that analysis of Italy’s capacity to 
pay is an incorrect one and that Italy ean and should pay 
more than the debt settlement provides. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. will the Senator from Missouri 
yield to me? 

Mr. RWED of Missouri. I promised to yield, first, to the 
Senator from Minnesota, who asked me to do so, and I now 
yield to him. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I merely wish to call at- 
tention to the fact that the principle of “ capacity to pay,” to 
the best of my recollection, came in vogue only after the passage 
of the tax bill. We did not hear anything about it at the time 
of the discussion of the tax bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And in foreclosing the loans the Govern- 
ment made to the farmers “capacity to pay“ never was taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Not at all. The capacity of the farmers 
to pay has never been taken into consideration, because, it was 
said, there was no wnanimity of opinion as to what could be 
done for the farmers, and therefore we could do nothing. I am 
very much surprised that the bipartisan steam roller seems to 
have had a monkey wrench thrown into its machinery this 
morning on this proposition. 

I wish to call attention to another matter in connection with 
the Republican platform. When we discussed the question of 


Yes; but everybody is 


To whom does the Senator 
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the World Court the party platforms seemed to be very sacred 
obligations, resting upon all the members of the two great 
political parties, but the plank in the platform relating to agri- 
culture and the plank relating to the settlement of the foreign 
debts seem to have been thrown overboard. The only plank 
that seems to have bound the Republican membership is the 
plank on the so-called World Court. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missouri 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempere. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there has been no settlement 
made with any foreign country, nor, in my opinion, will any 
settlement be made with any foreign country unless the full 
amount of the principal has been recognized. Not only that, 
but every settlement that has been up to date has charged 444 
per cent interest upon the amount of the obligation up to De- 
cember 15, 1922, and 3 per cent interest from that date until 
the date of the settlement. All have been treated exactly alike, 
with the exception of Belgium, as to the pre-war debt of which 
no interést was added, for reasons which will be given when 
the question of the Belgian settlement is presented to the Sen- 
ate for ratification. Up to that point all the debt scttlements 
haye been treated alike. The only difference has been as to 
capacity to meet obligations as to interest and payments upon 
the principal annually. ? 

Of course, I do not want now to take the time of the Senator - 
from Missouri to answer the Senator from Arkansas, but I do 
wish to answer later a number of statements which have been 
made by him. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Senators are interrupting Musso- 
lini’s address which I was reading, but I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah a mo- 
ment ago said that the three Democratie members of the Debt 
Commission favored the settlement of the Italian debt as now 
proposed. ~I want to say to the Senator from Missouri that 
three-fourths of the Democrats of the House of Representa- 
tives, including the minority leader, voted against this settle- 
ment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I want to continue 
reading this speech, which has been sadly interrupted. I do 
not know what gentlemen of the disposition of Mr. Mussoliui 
may do to us for having this loquacious parliamentary display. 
They may attempt to put permanent cloture on us. However, 
I will continne the reading from the point where this almost 
impious interruption occurred: 


Before I say one word about this sentiment, which Is also mine, it Is 
necessary that you become disciplined to the very limit in your daily 
work. The great hour does not strike every moment, and not on all 
clocks. The wheel of destiny turns; wise is the man who watches and 
knows the moment to grasp it as it passes by. 

It is necessary that our divine and adorable Fascist Italy be vigilant 
and firm in the work of peace, and that she adapt herself to the needs 
of work and become systematic, tenacious, aud persevering, 


I agree to that, although I do not agree with the statement as 
to the divine part of this organization. 


I want to correct Italians of some of their traditional faulis—thelr 
ready optimism and the negligence which often follows excessive dili- 
gence, thelr letting go after the first, in the belief that all has been 
accomplished despite the fact that much that should be accomplished 
has not even been begun. 

If Fascism suceeeds in thus forging the Italian character, you may 
rest calm and certain that when the wheel of destiny turns we shall be 
ready to seize it and turn it by our will. [Acclamations.] 

Comrades, in the shadow of our flags which were blessed here by a 
priest of the religion of our fathers, in which we believe, it is beautiful 
to Jive, but it will be still more beautiful, if it is necessary, to die. 


Those statements, Mr. President, in connection with the 
statement made by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran}, in 
connection with the threats regarding the Tyrol, in connec- 
tion with the boastful assertion that the army and the nayy 
and the air forces of Italy are being put in shape, can have 
but a sinister meaning, and when it is added that the state- 
ments come from the lips of u man who has overthrown his 
own government, who has established an absolute dictatorship, 
who has recently asserted that the present absolutely con- 
trolled legislative bodies of Italy shall continue in existence 
without interruption until 1928—I believe that is the year— 
and that then no person will be allowed to occupy a seat in 
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those legislative bodies who does not belong to the Italian 
“KwKlux Klan.” with the unprononnceable name—adding 
them all together only one conclusion can be drawn, and that 
is that the peace of Europe is menaced every hour by this 
Italian dictator and by the armed mob supporting him. Yet 
it is with such a government and at such a time that we are 
asked not only to negotinte a settlement but to sign an act 
of repudiation by which we bequeath and turn over to that 
goyernment some billions of dollars of money that belong to the 
American people, and that we have no more right to turn over 
thin we haye to pick the pockets of the people of the United 
States of America. We have no authority in the Constitution, 
we have no authority in morals, we have no authority that can 
be justified by any principle of logie or common sense. To 
make a settlement with such a government in the nature of a 
benefuction is as monstrous a proposition as has ever been 
heard in this Chamber, where many monstrous propositions 
have been heard. 

The Senator from Utah in his last statement, if we were 
to take it alone, practically said to the American people that 
this settlement proposed that Italy should pay its debt in full. 
The Senator from Utah has left the Chamber, and I regret 
it; but he shall have full opportunity to reply. 

I say that the Senator from Utah knows that his proposed 
settlement is not a payment of the debt in full. He knows that 
it is a practical repudiation on the part of Italy, with our 
consent, of at least three-fourths of the debt. He knows that 
it bears no relation whatever to the British settlement; and I 
am astonnded that the Senator from New Jersey should under 
take to argue that this proposed settlement is the same kind 
of settlement we made with Great Britain and that we ure 
keeping the faith of the pledge of this platform. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. EDGE. Will the Senator enlarge on lis views as to 
why it is not 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why, certainly, 
them. I am about to enlurge on them. 

Mr. EDGE. If I may formulate my question—why he takes 
the position that it is not based financially on the same gen- 
eral proposition as the settlement with Great Britain, in which 
we gave a distinct concession in the matter of interest, and in 
the Italian settlement we again give a distinct concession in 
the matter of interest? We give more with Italy, because Italy 
is unable to pay as much as Great Britain. If that is not 
exactly the same formula, then I should be very glad to hear 
from the Senator in what way it differs. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It simply differs in every way, 
That is the only way in which it differs—just simply in every 
wry. 
in one of which a nation proposes first to pay the principal of 
its debt in full; sccond, to pay 3 per cent interest for 10 years; 
aud, third, to pay 344 per cent interest for the balance of the 
time the loan is to run, and in the other a nation proposes to 
pay one-eighth of 1 per cent of interest, which amounts to a 
practical repudiation of the whole of the principal, then he can 
not do business for me. He can not be my agent. I do not 
want him to administer my estate. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield further to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. EDGE. I think if the Senator will analyze those two 
settlements, notwithstanding the adroit way in which he pre- 
sents the matter, he will see that in cach case they are actually 
and absolutely paying the full principal, plus the same amount 
of interest up to the date of settlement. Then I agree with 
him absolutely that the discrimination, if it is desired to use 
that term, or the difference in interest, is very pronounced. 
Then we are simply faced with one question: Is that interest 
too low in proportion to the actual wealth of the different 
countries, or is it not? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator says that they are 
paying the same amount of interest up to the time of settle- 
ment. Neither of them pays any interest up to the time of 
settlement. 

Mr. EDGE. Oh, I beg the Senator's pardon! They pay 
interest. The actual principal of the debt is very much below 
$2,000,600,000. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Wait a minute. The interest is 
added to the principal debt. They do not pay it. They agree 
thereafter to pay it; and there is u great deal of difference 
between a promissory note and cash, particularly when you are 
dealing with Italy. N 


I will enlarge on 
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Mr. EDGE. I am not sure that the Senator realizes the 
actual basis of the settlement from the statement he has just 
mide. The actual indebtedness of Italy to the United States, 
as nearly as I can recall the figures without consulting them, 
Was something like $1,600,000,000; that is all. It was not the 
$2,042,000,000 which we are now receiving, plus interest of 
some three or four hundred million dollars. The difference 
between $1,600,000,000 and the amount that we are attempting 
to agree to receive represents interest—nothing but interest 
at 5 per cent. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
said? 

Mr. EDGE. 
interest. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
payment under this plan. 

Mr. EDGE. Certainly not. 
Great Britain? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator said that Italy paid 
and Great Britain paid, when, as u matter of fact, neither of 
them paid. They agreed to add it to the principal of the debt. 

Mr. EDGE. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then what are we talking about? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Just one moment, until 1 get 
through with this proposition. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the Senator yield just at that point? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. It is in regard to something he snid a few 
moments ago with regard to the word “identical.” He bronght 
ap a matter that we were discussing with regard to the plat- 
orm 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not want to spend much time on 
a Republican platform. They are an abomination to the Lord 
and a deception to the people; but go ahead. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator said that we had no right to 
make a settlement with another country that was not identical 
with the British settlement, because that is what the platform 
culled for. I should like to read just one sentence of the plat- 
form in that connection. ‘The platform says: 


Certainly; and is not that what 1 
But the Senator says we are not collecting any 
We are not collecting it until we get 


Is not that what we did witli 


We stand for settlements with all debtor countries similar in char- 
acter— 


That is not identical. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, what does the Senator call 
“similar in character"? If I owe my friend from Connecticut a 
hundred dollars and agree to pay him the hundred dollars at 
the end of 10 years with 3 per cent interest, and the Senutor 
from Arkunsas Owes him a hundred dollars and agrees to pay 
one-eighth of 1 per cent interest for 62 years and at the end of 
that time the Senator from Connecticut is to forgive him the 
debt, does the Senator call those two settlements similar? If 
so, he can discover similarity between any two things in the 
world, 

Mr. BINGHAM. It all depends on which Senator is“ broke.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The present valne of the 
British debt settlement, figured on the basis of 4½ per cent, is 
88 per cent plus. The present value of the Italian debt settle- 
ment, figured on the same basis, at the same rate per cent, is 
26.2 per cent plus. I wonder if that is a similar settlement. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why, they both deal with dollars 
and ceuts. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
are similar. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. In that particular they are similar; 
and they are both settlements, and in that particular they are 
similar; but they are not the same settlements by any manner 
of menns. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And they are not similar in 
character within the meaning of that pledge by which the 
Republican Party sought to get votes in their platform. 

Mr. REED of. Missouri. No. According to the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM], if there are two debtors and one 
of them settles with his creditors at 100 cents on the dollar, 
and the other settles at 25 cents on the dollar, they are both 
exactly similar settlements. 

Now, let us see what the American people understood from 
this platform. They understood that a settlement had been 
made with Great Britain by which Great Britain proposed to 
pay every dollar of principal she owed us. They understood 
that Great Brituin was going to pay us 3 per cent interest for 


And in that particular they 
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the first 10 years. ‘They understood that after that Great 
Britain would pay interest at the rate of 3½ per cent; and it 
was argued here on this floor that while England was paying us 
Jess interest for the money we loaned her than we were obliged 
to pay for that very money which we borrowed to loan her, we 
could hereafter refund our bonds and get a lower rate of inter- 
est, and hence get out dollar for dollar with Great Britain. 
That was the argument that was made here upon this floor and 
made repeatedly. 

I opposed the British debt settlement because I said they 
ought to keep their contract with us. Now, who will pretend 
to say that Great Britain was settled with on the ground of 
ability to pay? Who has the temerity to stand on this floor 
and say that the great British Umpire is bankrupt? Who will 
stand here and say that Great Britain has ever repudiated a 
debt? I am no lover of Great Britain, and I am no hater of 
Great Britain; but she is one nation in the world that, when 
she signs a promissory note, intends to pay it. What I objected 
to was that I thought we had been too lenient in the matter of 
interest, and we ought to have exacted from Great Britain the 
interest that we had to pay; and then, if we ever were able to 
fund our indebtedness at a lower rate, I was willing to give 
Great Britain the benefit of that lower rate when that had been 
accomplished. 

But we settled with Great Britain, and the people were told 
that we would settle on similar terms with other nations; and 
now we are told with a casuistry and, I might almost say, a hy- 
pocrisy, that is truly maryelous, that a settlement with Italy is 
on similar terms with the settlement with Great Britain, 
although, as has just been stated by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, the British settlement figures today at 83 per cent 
plus and the Italian settlement at 26 per cent plus; and those 
two things are sald to be similar! You might as well agree 
to trade horses with a man and give him a horse similar to 
his, and get from him a race horse that has just won the Derby, 
and then bring him up a wind-broken, spavined, poll-eviled, sway- 
backed animal, and say it is “similar” to the other horse, 
becuuse they are both horses! 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Coreranp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yicld to the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. We could have canceled every 
dollar of advances made to Italy during the war and based 
the settlement solely on the advances made after the war; and, 
charging interest at the rate of 444 per cent, we would have 
received for the first five years more than five times as much 
as we receive under this settlement, and for the next four 
years more than two times as much as we will receive under 
this settlement. We only loaned of the whole amount some- 
thing over $600,000,000—I think it was $617,000,000—after the 
war had closed. We could have canceled all the remainder of 
it, and have based the settlement on the amount that was 
loaned for the rehabilitation of Italy, and, charging the rate of 
per cent which is usually figured, 4½ per cent, we would have 
had, I repeat, five times as much for the first five years and 
more than two times as much for the next four years as we 
receive under this settlement. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Of course, Mr. President, every- 
body understands this proposition. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
ask a question of the Senator from Arkansas, as to his last 
statement? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. DG. I promise the Senator not to delay him. 
Would the Senator from Arkansas approve the type of settle- 
ment to which he has just referred, that we cancel the loans 
made before the war, and settle those after the war on the 
basis of 4½ per cent? > 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. As a matter of fact, we have 
canceled a large part of this loan, and that is Mr. Mellon’s 
theory. He stated so distinctly, and argued it out in the state- 
ment which has been printed in the Record in connection with 
the speech of the Senator from Utah. We have actually can- 
celed a large part of the loan, and T think that a far more 
intelligent basis could have been obtained than the one that 
was actually used in the settlement, if the Senator is inter- 
ested In my views about the matter. 

Mr, EDGE. I think the Senator will agree that if the Debt 
Funding Commission had proceeded on the policy that all 
debts dating before the armistice should be canceled 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I was illustrating the effect 
of the Italian debt settlement, and of course my remarks had 
reference only to the Italian debt settlement. I stated, and I 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 
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repeat, that we could have canceled every dollar of debt that 
we loaned during the war to help Italy carry. on her activities 
during the war, and based the settlement on the amount that 
we loaned after the war to rehabilitate Italy, charging 414 per 
cent, and would have received more than five times as 
much for the first five years, and more than two times as much 
Se 1 next four years, as this settlement accords the United 

Ates. 5 

Mr. EDGE. I do not question at all the Senator's figures or 
statement— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. My illustration was intended 
to show that this settlement is really a cancellation, not only 
within my interpretation but within the interpretation of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. I bave not his statement before 
me, but I recall that he argued out in that statement that the 
effect of this settlement was to cancel a large part of the loan. 
It is true that it is brought forward as an adjustment by 
which Italy will pay the entire loan, but we understand that 
ae effect of it is to cancel nearly tliree-fourths of the 

ebt. 

Mr. EDGE. Of course, if we cancel the Italian debt on the 
basis that the loan should be canceled as of the time before 
the war, we would have to cancel similar loans with every 
other country if that had been the argument after the war. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, I do not know that it fol- 
lows that we would have to do anything of the kind. I am 
not talking about what we might have done, except in so far 
as it reflects light on the value of this settlement. The admin- 
istration is putting this forward as a great adjustnent in the 
interest of the taxpayers of the United States, and I say again 
and again that under the settlement we in effect cancel every 
dollar of the loan and more, except that which was lonned after 
the war, and we would have gotten more credit with the 
untions of Europe for a liberal spirit in doing what the ad- 
ministration has actually done, if we had canceled a large 
part of the loan, than to come back and try to make the people 
of the United States believe, and try to lead the people of 
Italy into believing, that Italy is paylng its entire debt. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I state how we figured 
that? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amount of the pre-war debt was a little 
over a billion dollars, and the postwar debt was $600,000,000. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Six hundred and seventeen 
million dollars, according to my recollection. Four and a 
quarter per cent on that 

Mr. SMOOT. Would be $2,500,000 a year. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I guess not. It would be 
$25,000,000 and something. The Senator from Utah is remark- 
able in figures, but he can not make me believe that 4½ per 
cent of $617,000,000 is $2,500,000. That is an illustration 
of the vice which runs all the way through this computation. 
Four per cent of $600,000,000 is $24,000,000, and one-quarter per 
cent of $600,000,000 is $1,500,000, and $1,500,000 added to 
$24,000,000 makes $25,500,000, instead of $2,500,000. The Sena- 
tor from Utah can claim that 414 per cent of $617,000,000 
is only $2,500,000 if he wants to, but he can not make it go 
here or anywhere else. It is absurd. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I want to say to the Senator from 
Arkansas that he is entirely wrong. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It is not the first time. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is the new kind of mathe- 
maties that have been adopted by this commission in the 
settlement of debts, and the Senator from Arkansas has not 
learned that multiplication table. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If the Senator from Missouri 
has learned it, I would be glad to have him enlighten me, be- 
cause the Senator from Utah can not do it. How does the 
Senator from Utah figure that 44% per cent of $600,000,000 is 
only 52,500,000? Let him answer that question. 

Mr. SMOOT. My clerk had just handed me the statement, 
and I answered without checking the figures. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I was right when I sald that 
if we had settled for $600,000,000, which is approximutely the 
amount we loaned to Italy after the war, and charged 114 
per cent on it, we would have received more than five times 
as much for the first five years as we will feceive under this 
settlement; and more than two times as much as we will re- 
ceive under this settlement for the next four years. 

Mr. BINGHAM and Mr. HOWELL addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield, and 
if so, to whom? . 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. He has been on his feet for some time. 

Mr. BINGHAM. A few moments before the start of the 
colloquy as to the multiplication table, the Senator used cer- 
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tain language in the earnestness of his debate with regard to 
hypocrisy and casuistry in the interpretation of platforms—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Is the Senator still running 
on that platform? 

Mr. BINGHAM. If other Senators had run on that plat- 
form in 1924, they might have been elected, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I hope they would keep faith with 
the people who elected them better than Senators are doing 
now. 

Mr. BINGHAM. If the Senator will permit me, I would 
like to show that faith is being kept better than he would 
care to admit, for the reference in the platform to this matter, 
speaking of settlements with debtor countries similar in char- 
ucter to our debt agreement with Great Britain, necessarily 
refers to the act of a Republican Congress, approved by a 
Repnblican President on February 28, 1923, in regard to the 
settlement with Great Britain. I would ask the Senator to 
listen for a moment to this paragraph of that agreement. It 
reads: 


Any payment of interest or of principal may be made in any United 
States Government bonds issued since April 6, 1917, such bonds to be 
taken at par and accrued interest—is hereby approved and author- 
ized, and settlements with other governments indebted to the United 
States are hereby authorized to be made upon such terms as the com- 
mission, created by the act of February 9, 1922, may believe to be 
Just. 


I contend that this debt settlement which has been presented 
here on the floor by the Senator from Utah is in accordance 
with the character of the settlement which we made. with 
Great Britain. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Has the Senator been reading from 
the platform or from something extraneous? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am reading from the law approved Feb- 
ruary 28, 1923. : 

Mr. REED of Missouri. You did not have that in your 
platform, did you? When you went out and told the people in 
Connecticut you were going to get as much from these other 
countries as from Great Britain, you did not read that law to 
them, did you? 

Mr. BINGHAM. There is no such statement in that plat- 
form. The Senator may be more wware of what happened in 
Connecticut than I am, but 1 never heard anyone claim 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It is a waste of time to discuss 
anything thut emanates from a Republican conveution. Every- 
body knows they write platforms to catch votes, and everybody 
knows they repudiate the platforms as soon as they get here. 
This is the first time I have ever known of any of them enough 
interested in their platforms to try to prove they had any 
regard for them at auy time. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sourl yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. BORATI. Will the Senator permit me to put in a figure 
about the British settlement in connection with this debate? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Under the plan of the British settlement, had 
we charged the same rate of interest that we did in the British 
settlement, we would have realized in interest $2,030,691,000. 
Under the plan as now agreed to we will realize $365,667,500. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But they are similar 

Mr. BORAH. One moment. The reduction in this plan 
below the British plan is $2,565,073,500. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Neither of those sets of figures 
discloses absolutely the whole truth for this reason—that what 
we collect under the British plan goes at once to liquidation, 
or can go at once to liquidation of our obligation, the stopping 
of interest which we must pay. Money on hand not only 
carns simple interest but it saves the payment of interest and 
hence saves the compounding of interest, and no set of figures 
that omits the compounding of interest due presents a correct 
statement. The fact is that if we had held Great Britain to an 
agreement to pay four and a quarter per cent and had col- 
lected the interest and put the interest to work, at the end of 
66 years it would have amounted to twenty-two thousand million 
dollars. The figures the Senator from Idaho just gave are 
based upon the differences in simple interest without making 
any allowance for interest upon interest. If the interest upon 
ead were computed, the gap would De just that much 
arger. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
ator yield just a moment? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 


Mr. President, will the Sen- 
Certainly, 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. This platform of the Repub- 
lican Party, about which we have heard so much this morning, 
boasted that they were not going to cancel any part of this 
debt; that they had not canceled any part of the debt with 
Great Britain—that was the implication of it. Yet, Mr. Mel- 
lon, in the statement to which I referred in my rémarks on 
January 4, 1926, before the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives, conceded that in the Italian 
settlement we cancel a large part of the loan and.that in 
the British settlement we cancel 20 per cent of the loan. He 
argues it out in detail. It is true that he said that 


Tt has heen felt by the Debt Commission, however, that repayment 
of principal is exsentlal in order that the debtor might feel that it had 
paid its debt in full and that we might know that we had our capital 
returned to us. 


But at the same time he said: 


Now, if we are owed $62 and payment is made to-day, we receive 
the fnil value of our Jean. If payment is made at the rate of $1 
a year for 62 years without interest, we would be conceding a part 
of the debt. What this concession amounts to can be variously esti- 
mated, depending on the rate of discount arbitrarily taken. 


Then further along he said: 
If we figure the present value of the settlement— 
That is, the British séttlement— 

at 4% per cent, we canceled 20 per cent of the debt. 


Mr. Mellon admitted we would cancel part of the debt. 

- Mr. REED of Missouri. If a man loans you $10,000,000 for 
60 years without interest and you pay the principal at the end, 
he has done a great deal better by you than if he lonned you 
the same sum of money at interest and canceled the debt at 
the end. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska, 

Mr. HOWELL, May I submit this view of the matter and ask 
the Senator from Missouri if the Italian debt does not present a 
case of absolute cancellation? Every obligation of Italy that we 
hold bears 5 per cent interest. It is agreed upon. The total 
debt, as presented by the Treasury, is $2,150,000,000. Congress 
directed the commissiou to settle these debts at not less than 
4½ per cent. Congress did that because we were paying and 
are paying now 4% per cent on $13,800,000,000 of war bonds. 
We had to adopt some standard, some taw line, to determine 
whether or not we are cunceling. Congress adopted that 
taw line, and it is 4½ per cent. What is the interest on 
$2,150,000,000 at 414 per cent? It is about $91,000,000 a year. 
That being the case, I ask the Senator from Missouri, if Italy 
pays $5,000,000 a year, and the interest on her debt which 
the American people are paying is $31,000,000 a year, does she 
pay anything on the principal that year? I ask the Senator 
that question, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Clearly she does not. 

Mr. HOWELL. Now suppose in 1951 Italy pays $31,449,000, 
but the interest on her debt is $91,000,000, does she pay any of 
the principal that year? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
interest. 

Mr. HOWELL. If she neyer during the entire 62 years pays 
as much as that $91,000,000, and she does not as a total, has she 
ever paid anything upon her principal? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The question answers itself. Of 
course she could take a book and credit it, but as a matter of 
fact she has not paid. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator makes a mistake in saying “ can- 
cellation of the debt.“ It is a cancellation of the interest. If 
the Senator from Nebraska was owing the First National Bank 
of Omaha a debt of $1,600,000,000, and the accumulated interest 
was $10,000,000 upon the loan, and it had not been paid at 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then how much would he owe? 

Mr. SMOOT. That would depend upon the rate of interest. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But the Senator said there was 
accumulated interest of $10,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say if there was an accumulation of in- 
terest of $10,000,000. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 


with? 
Mr. SMOOT. I said $1,600,000,000. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. And there is accumulated interest 


of how much? 
Mr. SMOOT. We will say $10,000,000. 


Clearly not. She has not paid her 


What was the principal to start 


1926 


Mr. REED of Missourl. 
owe? What is lis debt? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will permit me, then I would 
say—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What is his debt then? Will the 
Senator answer that question? What is the debt that the Sen- 
utor from Nebraska would owe, who came to the bank and 
borrowed $1,600,000,000, and borrowed it at a given rate of in- 
terest, and there is now $10,000,000 of interest accrued? How 
much is his debt? 

Mr. SMOOT. His original obligation was $1,600,000,000. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. What is the debt, then, that morn- 
ing wlien he comes to the bank? 

Mr. SMOOT. His debt for interest is $10,000,000. 

Mr. RED of Missouri. His debt that morning at the bank 
is what I want to know. Will the Senator answer this ques- 
tion frankly? He owes $1,600,000,000 of principal plus $10,- 
000,000 of interest, and his total debt is $1,610,000,000, is it 
not? 

Mr. SMOOT. He is owing the bank that amount of money. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. How is he going to pay it? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the First National Bank calls on the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska and wants to make a settlement, aud he 
says he could not settle the debt, could not possibly pay it at 
the 5 per cent rate of interest and that it would be out of the 
question, the bank would then inquire, “ What can you pay?” 
He would say, “I can not pay anything like this amount. I 
will acknowledge the debt. 1 will give my note for $1,600,- 
000,000, but I can not pay the 5 per cent interest or any part 
of the interest, and the interest is what counts in this matter 
more than the principal and” 
. HOWELL. Would the banker cancel the note? 

. SMOOT. No; and we have not canceled the note. 
. HOWELL. But we are going to cancel the note. 
. SMOOT. No, we are not. 

. HOWELL. And we are going to return the note. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, we are not going to cancel the note, 
will return the old note if Italy gives a new one. 

Mr. HOWELL. And it is proposed to return the 5 per cent 
interest, 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator gave a new note he would want 
the old one, of course. 

Mr. HOWELL. But the Senator is going to return the 5 per 
cent for the new note. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator would not give a new note unless 
the old note was returned. 

Mr. HOWELL. But would the Senator, as a banker, take 
my note at a lower rate of interest with the same terms of 
payment? 

Mr. SMOOT. If I knew the Senator could not pay principal 
and interest but would undertake to pay the principal I would. 

Mr. HOWELL. I have not given any security at all. What 
would the Senator say to me as a banker? He would say, “I 
will hold your paper and if you ever can pay I want you to 
pay. If you can not pay, I am not going to force you, I am 
not going to destroy you, but if you ever can pay, you must 
pay.” 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not know what happens in 
banking institutions many times. I know that many, many mil- 
lions of dollars of indebtedness are settled without any interest, 
aud I know that banks many times have to settle notes for less 
than the principal. 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes, but when the bank settles it gets the 
money for which it settles. It does not settle merely for a new 
promise. 

Mr. SMOOT. But we have strictly adhered to the fact that 
the principal of every obligation they owe at the time should 
be the amount upon which they should pay. Not only that 
but every settlement has been made at 4% per cent interest 
added up to December 15, 1922, and 3 per cent from that date 
until the settlement. The original debt is in the obligation 
of every country, together with the interest added up to the 
time of settlement, and then a less rate of interest there- 
after. There is no principal that was originally borrowed 
that has been canceled, not one cent. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But it is proposed to carry them 
without interest, That is the same as a cancellation, 

Mr. SMOOT. Not without interest. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It is only one-fourth of 1 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. But it is interest. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am told it is only one-eighth of 1 
per cent in the beginning. ‘ 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I wish to state a concrete 
ease, if the Senator from Missouri will permit me. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 


Then how much does the Senator 


We 
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Mr. HOWELL, If I borrowed $1,000 from the Senator from 
Utah for a period of 10 years and each year had gone to him to 
pay him the interest at 10 per cent and had only paid him 
$60 each year instead of $100, then what would be the sit- 
uation? I would say to him, “I have not got any more 
money.” That is all I have paid him for the 10 years, 
Finally at the end of that time I would go to the Senator from 
Utah and say, “I can not pay this loan. As a matter of fact 
I have already paid you the loan,” and if I had insisted that 
K SHA paid the loan he would have said the truth was not 

1 me, 

Mr. SMOOT. No one is disputing the fact that he has not 
paid the principal, because he paid the interest in the mean- 
time, but never paid a dollar on the principal. 

Mr. HOWELL. I ouly paid 60 per cent of the interest in 
the case I supposed. E 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 will assure the Senator, if he wants to see 
some of the notes, that I have held notes that are no good 
whatever and have not paid me as much as the Senator pro- 
poses to pay under his case just stated. It all depends 
on whether we can collect or not. I say that Italy can not 
pay 4% per cent or 3 per cent of her income and maintain 
her government. She can not do it. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then that settles it, 

Mr. HOWELL. Just one statement further and I am 
through: Is there any reason why Italy should not pay in 
the sixty-third year? Why stop in the sixty-second year and 
cancel the debt? Should we not wait until then to determine 
whether we shall cancel the debt? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What is the use of sensible men 
haggling about the terms? What are the facts? We hold the 
obligation of Italy. What is that obligation? It is a promise 
to pay to the United States all of the money we loaned to 
Italy, plus 5 per cent per annum, and when that principal debt 
has run for any period of time—for illustration let us say a 
year—the obligation of Italy then to the United States is the 
principal debt plus the accrued interest. That is the obliga- 
tion of Italy. One is just as much a debt as the other. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator fully. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. All right. We still hold that obli- 
gation; and in order to understand what Italy's debt is to us 
and what Ituly owes us, we take the principal and we figure 
the ‘interest and add the two together. That is Italy's debt 
to us. What is her future obligation? Her future obligation is 
to pay that debt dollar for dollar, interest and principal, and 
continue to pay that interest until such time as she pays the 
debt and pays it all. That is her obligation. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the settlement provided for here. 

1 Mr. REED of Missouri. No; it is not the settlement provided 
or. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at 5 per cent, of course. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator is confused. 
state it aguin. 

Mr. SMOOT. My statement was absolutely correct, with the 
exception that hereafter the rate of interest is lower. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I say Italy's legal obligation to-day 
and her moral obligation to-day is to walk up to Uncle Sam's 
counter and pay over to him all the money we loaned her, with 
5 per cent interest; and if she did that, she would have re- 
deemed her obligation 100 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is impossible for her to do. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. Now Italy says, “We can not pay 
this principal, or we will not pay it, and we do not intend ever 
to pay you this interest we haye agreed to pay you, now or ut 
any other time.” 

Mr. SMOOT. They say they can not pay it, and the debt 
commission agrees they can not. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. They ask us to do what—to change 
this obligation, which is to pay the principal and 5 per cent 
interest, so that they will not bave to pay the principal for 
62 years. 4 

Mr. SMOOT. They pay every year a portion of the principal 
and the interest. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. So that the debt runs for 62 years, 
and during the time it runs, instead of paying 5 per cent inter- 
est, they say they will pay us one-fourth of 1 per cent or one- 
eighth of 1 per cent interest for the first 10 years, and then 
make different payments annually that amount in the end to 
this, that they receive the money for 62 years and pay one-eighth 
of 1 per cent upon the money, aud by crediting to the principal 
the amount of money that is due as interest we in that way 
wipe out the principal. It does not make any difference how 
many times we go around the stump or around the barn or 
how many circumlocutions there may be, the cold truth about 
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the matter is that if Italy settled with us and paid according 
to the obligations of her contract we would receive one sum of 
money, While if she settles according to this new arrangement 
we reccive an entirely different sum of money, to wit, about 
22 or 23 per cent of the sum she has agreed to pay us, 1 do not 
care whether you call it interest or principal or how much 
dodging you do or how often you shift the; figures from one 
column to the other, the fact is we are letting Italy out for less 
than 25 cents on the dollar of her obligation. It does not 
require anything but common sense to understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 1 yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘This is the picture, I will say to the Senator 
from Missourt: Italy is owing us, in round figures, 51,600, 
000,000. We add to that up to the date of settlement 
$400,000,000. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am drawing the picture, and then I will 
nuswer the Senator. At the end of the period, according to 
the terms of the agreement, Italy will have paid us another 
$400,000,000; or, in other words, she will finally have paid us 
the original debt of $1,600,000,000 and $860,000,000 of interest. 

I recognize that that is a small rate of interest; nobody has 
denied that; we frankly admit it; but how is Italy going to 
pay any more and how can we get a settlement out of her to 
pay more. I have not any doubt that if we had not agreed to 
this settlement we could not have obtained any settlement 
from Italy. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is the very question; how is 
Italy going to pay more? How are we going to get more? To 
the end of finding out, I offer the resolution which I send to 
the desk, and I ask unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 185), as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized and directed to Investigate and ascertain 
the ability of the foreign countries indebted to the United States to 
pay and discharge said indebtedness; and be it further 

Resolved, That said committee shall ascertain the extent to which 
individuals, firms, or corporations haye made loans to foreign countries 
indebted to the United States or to the Individuals or corporations of 
said countries, the disposition of the proceeds of such loans, and the 
terms and conditions under which such loans were made, and also to 
ascertain what moneys have been pledged or expended and what or- 
ganizations exist to affect the action of the Government of the United 
States in relation to foreign debts. 

Bald committee shall report at the earliest possible time. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the resolution had 
better go over for to-day. I want to say to the Senator from 
Missouri frankly that I certainly shall be opposed to that reso- 
lution. If the Senate of the United States thinks that the 
Foreign Relations Commitiee can obtain any more information 
or can find out any more than the Debt Commission has found 
out, of course it can adopt the resolution 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Well, let us adopt it. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I do not think, in fact, I am quite sure, 
the Committee on Foreign Relations can not secure better or 
more accurate information than that obtained by the Debt 
Commission, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair nnderstand 
that the Senator from Utah objects to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I ask that the resolution may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will go over. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then, I suppose, the resolution will 
have to come up in the morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will go over 
under the rule. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, what the Senator 
from Utah has just stated is exactly the proposition we have 
before us. The Senator from Utah tells us that the Foreign 
Relations Committee can not find out anything that he does 
not know; but he does not tell us what he knows. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President, I told the Senate in my 
speech what I knew; I gave the facts; but I do not think the 
Senator from Missouri has read the speech. I went into every 
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detail of this subject step by step, telling what the commission 
had done, and I stated the result of our labor. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. But the Senator this morning said 
that there was certain private information which he had. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was as to the political attitude of the 
commission. The Senate does not care anything about that, 
and I do not. The important thing is the facts in the case, 
and all the information collected. That has been furnishea. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I want the facts of the case ard 
something besides the conclusions of the Senator from Utah, 
I have the utmost respect for the Senator from Utah; but 

Mr. SMOOT. The statements I have made are not the con- 
clusions of the Senator from Utah any more than of all the 
other seven members of the Debt Commission, which acted 
unanimously. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not care whether the other 
seven members of the Debt Commission agreed to the report or 
not. I must vote on this proposition and I want the facts. I do 
not want their conclusions. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have given the facts. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. There is one proposition that can 
not be denied by sensible men, and that is that no human being 
can look 60 yenrs into the future and tell the ability of Italy to 
pay its debts at that time. Neither can he look 10 years in the 
future and tell the ability of Italy to pay its debts. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yleld farther to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. And there is not a country in the world which 
is owing the United States that could make a full settlement 
and pay the United States to-day. The gold is not in the world 
to a sufficient amount for that purpose. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is not answering my proposi- 
tion. I say that nobody can tell what will happen 60 years 
from now, and the Senator from Utah replies that something 
can not be done to-day. That is a fine answer as to what will 
happen 60 years from now. 

Mr. SMOOT., That is true; nobody can tell what is going 
to happen 60 yenrs from now; and no honest country, Mr. 
President, will make an agreement to pay, even thongh the 
payments be extended over a period of 60 years, when it knows 
that its resources will not justify the making of any different 
proposition than has been made in this instance and has been 
accepted hy the commission. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Its resources to-day! What would 
the Senator think of a man who went into a bank and wanted 
to borrow a million dollars and who said to the bank, “I can 
not pay that note back to-day, and so I want an agreement that 
I shall have the money at one-eighth of 1 per cent interest and 
then have the principal canceled 10 years from now, because at 
that time I will not be able to pay it” ? What would the Sen- 
ator think of a bank loaning money in that way? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oftentimes a bank does not even get back the 
principal. But conditions are quite different in the case of a 
banker and in the case of a nation. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The bankers always insist upon 
getting the money back. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say the conditions are quite different between 
an individual and a country. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; they are, because in all the 
long range of history no government that expected to stand 
has ever repudiated its debts, while private individuals haye 
done it many times. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure the Senator has not read my 
speech in which I gave the reasons why the settlement with 
Italy was made. There are other questions involved in the 
settlement, Mr. President, other than those brought about by 
the war and our being engaged in the war with our allies. The 
Senator does not think for a moment that these loans would 
haye been made by the United. States if the United States 
had not been interested in the outcome of the World War. We 
were a part of the war, and we assumed obligations, as I said 
in my speech the other day, that no American can disregard. 
Such matters have to be taken into consideration whenever 
a settlement is made. I wish to say to the Senator further 

Mr. REED of Missouri. In other words, the Senator is 
getting around to the point of trying to argue that we ought 
to cancel these debts. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; Mr. President, the Senator knows that I 
have taken no such attitude. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is what the Senator's argu- 
ment means, or else it means nothing. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it does not mean any such thing. I said 
in answer to the Senator from Tennessee before any settlement 
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Was ever made that I never intended to have any caucellation 
of the debts due the United States. “ 

Mr. McKBELLAR. Well, what is being done in this instance? 

Mr. SMOOT. We are not canceling Italy's debt. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is it not true that the Senator does not 
want 2 full cancellation, but that the settlement with Italy 
now proposed means a three-fourtlis cancellation? 

Mr. SMOOT. On the present cash value provided we could 
collect the principal und 414 per cent on every dolar of the 
money loaned by the United States—yes; but that can not be 
done. 

— Mr. McKELLAR. I do not see much difference between a 
three-fourths cancellation and an entire cancellation. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a partial cancellation of interest, but it 
is not a cancellation of principal. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I should like to pro- 
ceed and conclude my remarks, I took the floor from a sick 
bed, where T was confined all last week. I intended to oecupy 
the floor for five minutes when I took it. I wish now, how- 
ever, to make an observation or two, and then I will yield the 
floor. 

I do not understand the last statement of the Senator from 
Utah. There are other things to be considered, says the Sen- 
ator. We were in the war with Italy, says the Senator. If 
that means anything, it means that because we were in the war 
with certain foreign countries we incurred some sort of obliga- 
tion toward those countries which would now lead us to the 
cancellation or partial cancellation of the debts and to treat 
them differently than we would treat an ordinary creditor. 

Now, Mr. President. let us sec how we got into the World 
War and how much we owe Italy. When the war was declared 
in Europe Italy was the sworn ally of Germauy, of Turkey, 
and of Austria. She had agreed to go to their defense in case 
they were attacked; but when they were attacked she held off 
and said she would not immediately go to their defense. Then 
she set up an auction house in which Great Britain ond the 
Entente bid for her support, while the Germanic powers were 
likewise bidding for her support. Italy wanted additional 
territory and benefits, and naturally Great Britain could offer 
her more of Austrian or German territory than Germany or 
Austrin were willing to sacrifice. So, because she was offered 
greater benefits by the Entente, she cast her sword in the 
balance with them, and she has Gollected and received her pay— 
the bloody fruits of the bloody war. The war went on. We 
were standing neutral, as the President thought we onght to do 
and as I think all American people thought we ought to do. 
Aggressions were committed against our commerce on the seas. 
We went into the war, and the records disclose it was for one 
purpose, and that was to vindicate the right of Americans to 
sail the high seas without the let or hindrance of any nation. 
The express grounds und reasons given for the declaration 
were that Germatiy, contrary to her obligations to us as a 
friendly nation, had sunk a number of American vessels and 
had declared that she proposed to pursue an indiscriminate 
submarine warfare upor all vessels unless they pursued certain 
paths which she marked out in the ocean. 

Those were our reusons for war; and we had the perfect 
right legally, if we had wanted to do so, to make peace with 
Germany the day after we declared war, and leave the Butente 
to fight out this war by itself. But, of course, having entered 
the wur we treated them as our associates. We never referred 
to them once, in a single official document, ns allies. They 
were associates; and we carried to them, in the very hour of 
the greatest disaster that ever impended over them, more than 
2,000,000 soldiers and countless equipment for war. From the 
moment we went in we did more than any nation had done up 
to that time. We expended, first and last, in this war, in the 
few months we were in it, close to $50,000,000,000—I believe 
a greater obligation than was incurred by any of these nations 
during the entire war. Then they said to us:“ We can not keep 
our armies in the field, we can not feed our civilian populations, 
unless you do something more. We want you to lend us your 
money“; and we passed three statutes similar in their nature, 
the import of which was that the Secretary of the Treasury 
was nuthorized to issue the bonds of the United States Gov- 
ernment at certain rates of interest and coming due at certain 
specified times and sell those bonds to the American people and 
gather that money into the United States Treasury; and then 
we provided that he should not loan a dollar of that money 
until he had received from foreign governments bonds exactly 
similar to those we had issued and upon which we secured the 
money to lend—bonds that bore the same rate of interest and 
matured at the same time—and we went to the American 
people and we solemnly told them that this money which we 
were borrowing from them to loan to foreign countries. they 
never would be taxed to pay. Not a dollar of it would they 
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ever be taxed to pay. We told them we were loaning the money 
which we obtained from them, and we would collect back from 
the other countries upon bonds exactly similar to those we 
issued to the American people the interest and the principal 
from time to time, so that we could meet the interest upon the 
bonds issued to the American people and finally cancel the 
principal. ' 

That was a pledge to the American people. It was a 
solemn obligation we entered into. But the Secretary of the 
Treasury at the time was confronted by the statement that 
these nations needed the money so quickly that they could 
not wait to print bonds; and accordingly he took from them a 
written obligation specifying that they desired to borrow from 
the United States various sums of money; that upon that 
money they would pay 5 per cent interest, and that they would 
thereafter transmute that general obligation ipto bonds of the 
tes and character that the Congress had proyided should be 
given. 

That is the obligation. That money went to their countries, 
and they did with that money whatsoeyer they saw fit, and it 
enabled them to live through the war. It was American money 
and American valor that constituted the great weight which 
finally tipped the scales in favor of the Entente. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I wish the Senator would discuss this 
phase of the matter before he sits down: The chairman of the 
Debt Commission, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Sscoor], insisted 
that this was all that Italy could pay. At the time this settle- 
ment was concluded they had no knowledge of what Italy was 
going to pay England; did they? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; I suppose not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. At least, England did not know. If we 
had stripped Italy of all her resources, how was Italy able to 
convince certnin financiers in New York that she could repay 
a hundred millions more? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not know; but that, I will say 
to the Senator, is a little aside from what I am discussing. I 
um discussing the obligation that it is intimated we owe to 
Italy. What is the obligation? 

There was Italy, fighting for the spoils of war that she had 
bargained for. She was assigned a certain part of the line to 
hold. There was a debacle. The Italian Army melted away 
one day like dew before the morning sun. The German and 
Austrian Armies swept on, and the ery came for relief from 
Italy, and English troops and French troops and American 
troops were thrown into the breach. Where the British troops 
and French troops were thrown into the breach the American 
troops took their place along the crimson line of the French 
front, and those troops, thus thrown in, saved the capital of 
Italy and sayed Italy from complete destruction, and after 
that time an American statesman rises in his place and says, 
“We owe other obligations“! 

Sir, every obligation that we owed Italy, if we ever owed 
her any, was washed out in the blood of American boys poured 
forth in the gaps of the Italian line where the Italian soldiers 
had turned and fled. I do not say that to reflect upon the Ital- 
ian people. They had had a miserable government. They have 
a more miserable government now, They have to-day in Italy 
what was not tolerated in ancient Rome, for in ancient Rome, 
where dictators first showed their beads under that name, the 
provision was that a dictator might be appointed by legally 
constituted authority to hold power for six months, as I recall 
my history, and ouly for six months. Then he must lay down 
his sword and account to the civil authorities for his conduct. 
But this man, in a time of profound peace, sets up a dictator- 
ship, announces himself as the complete tyrant of Italy, and 
we propose to settle with him upon the terms that we “owe 
something“ to the Italian Government. 

What do we owe, sir? They owe their national life to us and 
to England and to France. I would not say that France and 
England owe their lives to us; but they owe to us a debt of 
gratitude which ought to be remembered a thousand years from 
now by the descendants of the present French and British 
people. 

If they wanted this money in the first instance as a benefac- 
tion, why did they not come here and say: We have not the 
money; give it to us“ ? They did not do so. They signed a 
written obligation. But that is not all that is to be said on 
this question. I care not by what term you designate a mur- 
der; it is murder if the facts show murder. No matter how 
you camouflage this settlement, it is repudiation, because they 
are being let out for about one-fourth of the obligation they 
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have given to us, which we hold, and on which we parted with 
our money. No matter how you set up your books, the cold 
result in the end is that we get about 25 per cent of the amount 
due to us under the obligations which we hold. We get about 
25 per cent, sirs, of the amount of money which we must our- 
selves exact from the taxpayers of America to pay the bonds 
of the United States issued to secure this money. 

When you set up your books I wish you would set up in par- 
allel columns, sirs, the bilions that we borrowed, the interest 
we have paid, the interest we must pay, and the principal we 
must pay; then set up your Italian settlement opposite it, and 
then tell me the two things are similar! Tell me the two things 
äre the same thing when it means the deprivation of our people 
of billions of money—money that they must yet pay out of their 
earnings. 

Why, Mr. President, what a monstrous thing it is—repudia- 
tion by a nation! Russia was our associate, or approximately 
that. She sent her people to the battle front. It is said that 
6,000,000 of them were slaughtered. At last Russia rose 
against the most tyrannical government that has cursed this 
world since the days of the Roman tyrants, and, having set 
up a new government, Russia said she did not propose to pay 
the debts of the old government at least until a settlement 
was had with her for the wrongful invasion of her territory 
when she was at peace with the Entente powers. The great 
reason that was given for refusing to recognize Russia, and 
that is given to-day, is that it is said that Russia has repudi- 
ated her foreign debts; and yet we are proposing now to per- 
mit Italy to repudiate three-fourths of her debt to this country, 
and at the same time we are proposing to tax our people di- 
rectly for the interest and principal which we cancel as to 
Italy. 

In all history national repudiation has been forbidden. Tho 
government that succeeds an overthrown government must as- 
sume its debts. They run down the course of the centuries 
und attach to the generations that are yet to come. Repudia- 
tion of any debt by any government is regarded in interna- 
tional law as an impossibility; so that even as to the Southern 
Confederacy—which was never acknowledged, of course, by 
this country, because it was set up in the form of a govern- 
ment, and was recognized by other governments, the holders 
of the bonds of the Confederacy still assert the right to col- 
lect. I do not think that is sound, because I do not think 
in the true sense it could be said that the Southern Confeder- 
acy ever established itself so that it could be held to be a real 
government in the United States. It was a government of 
war, and that was all, and I say that with all respect to the 
South. Nevertheless, high authorities upon international law 
have held that those bonds of the Southern States still rest 
us an obligation and still must be paid at some time. 

Who is going to look into the future, what seer? What pro- 
phetic vision has this commission that it can look into the 
future and tell us what Italy may be able to pay? Who knows 
intimately and closely what Italy can pay to-day? The com- 
mission has contemplated a settlement somewhat similar as 
to France. We know the negotiations that took place. They 
have not brought the proposals in, but we know what they 
are from the press. We have been favored thus far, thanks 
to the alacrity of the young gentlemen of the press, who man- 
age to find out even when those concerned do not want them 
to find out. The proposal in that case was an enormous cut 
in the French debt, because France could nat pay, and France 
does not balance her budget. Yet everyone of us walks up to 
the captain’s desk every year, four different times, and pays 
un income tax, and those income taxes have been very burden- 
some und verx irksome and have cut deep into the pockets of 
the American people. My understanding is that France has 
not levied an income tax yet. Perhaps the Senator from Utah 
can enlighten me. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; they have levied an income tax. 

Mr. RED of Missouri. How much? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can tell the Senator exactly by looking at 
my figures. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I wish the Senator would give them 
to me. I have been trying to find out for a long time. I know 
their statesmen have been quarreling over there as to whether 
they would have a real income tax, but the French bankers said 
no, and every time they go to levy one the government falls. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘They never raised their taxes during the 
whole period of the war. The peace basis of taxation, that in 
force before the war, prevailed all through the war, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And still prevails? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; it has been readjusted since; but 
during the whole period when other countries were taxing 
themselves to pay for the war, France never raised her taxes. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will find the income taxes of 
Italy, Belgium, France, England, and the United States com- 
pared in my speech at page 6240 of the Recorp. If the Sen- 
ator will yield a moment 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. The income tax on a thousand dollars in 
France is $48.99; in England, nothing; in the United States, 
nothing. On $2,000 the French tax is $174.65; in England, 
$67.50; in the United States, nothing. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Is that under our present law or 
the law in effect before the recent revision? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is under the 1924 law. 
is still more to our advantage. 

On $3,000 the French income tax is $348. Ours is $7.50. 
On $4,000 the French tax is $560.40 and our tax is $22.50. On 
$5,000 the French tax is $828.75 and our tax is about $35. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Go on. Now the Senator is getting 
up to the amounts where we get the money. I know that a 
controversy has raged over the levying of some real income 
taxes in France on the great fortunes, and they have been re- 
pudiated. There is no denial of that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am giving the actual figures of the taxes 
collected in France as compared with those collected in the 
United States. It is true that during the war France had not 
to exceed 10 per cent as an income tax at any time, and it was 
not changed during the war. The Senator will remember that 
I complained of that during the war. But that is quite 
changed now. Italy pays a still higher tax than France. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If they had been collecting the 
same taxes during the war that we were collecting they would 
not have had much trouble with their budget to-day, and we 
would have had our money. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator asked for the taxes on the larger 
incomes, I will just say that they increase right straight up 
to a million dollars. I have the figures as to a million dollars 
here. On a million dollars income in France they collect 
$622,716.40. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. On a million-dollar income? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; or 69.27 per cent. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. When did they levy that? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the last law, which was passed in 1925. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I shall take pleasure in checking 
those figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am sure they are absolutely correct. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. My position in regard to this in- 
debtedness is this: Whether they are able to pay more to-day 
or not is not the question. They ought to pay what they can 
pay to-day. They owe us this money, and we have their obliga- 
tion. Next year they ought to pay what they can then pay, 
and if they collect their German indemnities, they can pay us 
all, and they can pay us as quickly as Germany pays them, 
There is no doubt at all about that. 

I want them to pay the United States, even if they have to 
reduce their armies and reduce their navies and reduce their 
air force. The fact is that no nation can pay its old war debts 
and be constantly preparing for new wars. We have cut our 
Army down to a point that would be absolutely dangerous if it 
were not for our isolated position. We have scrapped a large 
part of our Navy. We haye yielded the opportunity to be the 
first naval power of the world, which was fairly within our 
grasp at the close of the war. We are trying to get the nations 
of the would to disarm, and one good way to make them disarm 
is to make them pay their debts, and then they will not haye 
so much money to spend for armies and navies. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Would the Senator approve a settlement 
with Italy on the basis that she pay us annually not less than 
what is fixed in the annual settlement recommended by the 
commission, and if in the future her condition permits her to 
do more, that she pay more; but that she shall not pay less 
than what is now agreed? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I might answer that in this way: 
Why make such a settlement? They owe us this money. If 
they are honest, they are going to pay every dollar they can, 
If they are dishonest, we might as well find it out. 

I do not hesitate to say, and to say in public, I have seen 
some reports of statements made by statesmen abroad to this 
effect, What is America going to do about it? How is she 
going to collect her debt?” I do not want to reply to that in 
a plain, straight statement. I can say to the nations of the 
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world that there are a good many ways in which America can 
collect her debts, and if we had some red blood flowing 
through the veins of a few American statesmen we would not 
hear so much of that talk across the ocean. 

One way in which France can pay part of her debt is to cede 
to us her possessions in the West Indies, which are of no use 
to her, but which would be of inestimable value to us as out- 
posts to protect our coast and to protect the Panama Canal. 
Every oue of them, to borrow a phrase of Napoleon, is a can- 
non pointed at the heart of the United States. 

I imagine that trade and commerce with the United States 
is of some value to Italy, and I know that if she were threat- 
ened with deprivation of that commerce and of the right to 
borrow money in the United States, Italy would begin to 
understand that even an Italian dictator can not be also a 
dictator to America. 

I know another thing, sir, that any nation which repudiates 
its debt to us now can never make a great war, offensive or 
defensive, while woods grow and waters run, because every war 
is fought, in the last analysis, with dollars, and the nation that 
repudiates a solemn written obligation to another country for 
money loaned it in the hour of its extremity will never be able 
to borrow money, unless it puts up collateral back of every 
dollar, and no nation can do that. 

I know that whenever a nation stands foresworn before the 
world and repudiates her solemn obligations of payment, when 
she desires again to mass her armies and her navies, nay, when 
she desires the money to carry 6n her public works in times of 
peace, she can not borrow that money, for the bankers of the 
world will not loan their money to a dishonest creditor. So we 
are helpless, because we refuse to help ourselves, because we 
listen to the siren song of gentlemen who come over and say, 
“We are impoverished, and we can not pay, and we are never 
going to be able to pay.“ Yet in their own countries those 
gentleman are boasting how they are going again to build 
imperial Rome, how they are going to establish alliances as 
the head and front of some great Latin combination of nations. 

I wish Italy well. I wish her people well. I wish them well 
tob much to want to see them repudiate their honest indebted- 
ness to the United States. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, it is very encouraging to 
note the growing concern of the Congress of the United States 
in the economic condition of the people of the world, and I am 
hopeful that if this concern that has manifested itself in these 
foreign-debt settlements continues to boil, after a while it may 
Voil so high that some of that concern can be manifested by the 
Congress of the United States for our own people. 

Our farmers were also in the war, and when we who repre- 
sent the agricultural West come to Congress and ask for some 
consideration for the farmers, we are always met with a charge 
that we are trying to make a nursing bottle out of the Capitol 
and out of the Government of the United States. As a matter 
of fact, we who represent the agricultural communities take the 
Capitol as we find it. We did not make it a nursing bottle; it 
was a nursing bottle when we came here. 

Its base is founded in the almost inexhaustible resources of 
the United States, and to this nursing bottle have come for 
‘years the manufacturers of the United States. They have 
come here, getting their pap by getting a high protective 
tariff, so that they could fix higher prices on their products 
sold to the American people. 

The railroads, through the transportation act, got access 
to this tremendous nursing bottle that is being constantly re- 
filled by the taxpayers of the country, by haying the Govern- 
ment fix a price on rail transportation, so that they should 
have a fair return upon what is found to be the value of their 
property. This is pap for the railroads. But when we ask 
something of the same character to fix a better price for the 
farmer we are met with the argument or charge of being 
radical and being economically crazy and desiring to make a 
nursing bottle of the Government. 

We only ask for the same treatment that has been accorded 
industry, transportation, and banking. We have not got it. 

Now, it is proposed to make a nursing bottle for the entire 
world out of the capital of the United States. If we can 
afford to nurse the world I am glad we can do it. I am glad 
there is concern for the people of- the rest of the world, but 
it seems to me before we begin nursing the world out of the 
taxpayers’ pocket we ought to give some consideration to the 
people who feed this Nation and raise its food. 

It was said in the debate the other day that we could not 
enact any legislation for the farmer because there was no 
unanimity of opinion as to what was necessary for agricul- 
ture. if we should continue to act here upon that basis, then 
there would be no legislation of any kind, because there has 
always been a difference of opinion as to what kind of legis- 
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lation ought to be enacted on any given subject. The steam- 
roller, which is composed of the machinery of the two parties 
here in Congress, has not hesitated on account of lack of 
unanimity of opinion to pass a tax bill relieving the taxes of 
the rich or to liave the United States adhere to the World 
Court, nor did the steam roller hesitate for a moment when it 
was decided to put upon the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a man by the name of Woodlock, whose nomination was con- 
firmed the other day. The steam roller werks very well when 
the forces in control give the orders for it to go. I hope that 
this by-partisan machine will take some concern for the farm- 
ers of the United States before we begin nursing the entire 
world out of the taxpayers’ pocket. 

I am told that one of these foreign-debt settlements will 
saddle an additional tax burden of over seven million dollars 
on every congressional district in the United States. 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
in order that I may have inserted in the Recorp a letter writ- 
ten by the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. METCALF] 
in connection with the Italian debt-settlement discussion? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr, BINGHAM. I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
written by the junior Senator from Rhode Island may be in- 
serted in the Record at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


[From the Bollettino Finanziario (Financial Bulletin), Washington, 
D. C., March 15, 1926] 


UNITED STATES Sexarn, 
Washington, D. C., March 15, 1926. 
Mr. JOSEPH SCHUYONB, 
President International Exchange Bank, 
Fifth and H Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: In reply to your request of March 11 would say that 1 
am very glad to give my views upon the Italian debt settlement. 

The officials of our Government have gone carefully into the question 
of Italy’s ability to pay back what was loaned to her during the ter- 
rible World War. Representatives of the Italian Government came to 
Washington and met our officials, and in a very short time they agreed 
upon a plan that seemed fair and equitable under the circumstances, 
I belleve great praise is due and should be rendered to both our own 
and the Italian representatives for the capable and honest way in 
which they have arrived at an agreement. 

We must remember that after the war Italy was in a chaotie condi- 
tion; her debt had accumulated; her business was practically at a 
Standstill; taxes were high and a great number of men who had been 
in the army found themselves looking for employment. There soon 
came strikes and mobs, aided probably by communists or bolsheviks, 
Business was very much impeded, and finally, in many cases, the em- 
ployees took complete control of the industries. 

Then came a strong man in Mussolini, who brought order out of 
chaos; who brought back industry; who brought back law and order, 
This is so evident that a friend of mine, recently returned from Italy, 
declared that life and property were safer there to-day than in the 
United States. 

While it is not for us to criticize the government of a friendly 
nation, there is no doubt that the sort of government which cama to 
Italy is a wonderful thing for that country and—I doubt not—a won- 
derful thing for the adjoining countries. So that it is unquestionably 
best for us financially to agree to this settlement, and it is also best 
for the peace of the world, as the sooner all treaties or differences of 
opinion between countries can be amicably adjusted, so much sooner 
will come the improvement of world relations and world trade, 

I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jesse H. METCALF: 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 2673) to amend the act approved June 3. 
1896, entitled “An act to establish and provide for the main- 
tenance of a public library and reading room in the District of 
Columbia.” 

SENATOR FROM IOWA (REPT. NO. 408) 


Mr. CARAWAY. From the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections I submit a report in the case of the contest of 
Steck against Brookhart. 

Mr. STEPHENS. From the same committee also I submit 
the views of the minority relative to the Steck-Brookhart 
contested-election case, - 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wintis in the chair). 
The reports will be received and placed on the calendar. 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF LEGISLATION 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, last Saturday there were 
several questions asked and some discussion had in regard to 
farm legislation. It seemed to me, as I said at the time, that 
I. being chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
of the Senate, should on Monday, if I could obtain the floor, 
briefly state the present situation as I understood it, at least 
so far as the Committee on Agrieulture and Forestry was con- 
cerned, In accordance with that statement I desire to proceed 
briefly at this time. I shall not undertake to discuss any 
remedy or any suggested remedy. I simply want to lay before 
the Senate what I believe to be the correct situation at the 
present time. Neither am I going to express an opinion as to 
which, if any, of the various factions interested in this kind of 
legislation is right or wrong. 

I think it must be conceded by all that the question of 
general agricultural relief is a difficult one to solve. It will 
be found difficult if anyone undertakes to draft or propose 
concrete legislation. While I think the various farm organiza- 
tions ought to be consulted and ought to have an opportunity 
to be heard on any suggested remedy, of course in the end 
the Congress must frame the legislation, and in such legisla- 
tion the administration is likewise interested. While person- 
ally I do not agree with the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
President us to the kind of legislation that ought to be en- 
acted, I want to concede to them, as well as to everybody 
else, honesty of purpose with a desire to do something if it 
can be done. 

There has not been complete agreement among the farm 
organizations. Some of that disagreement has come about 
becnuse of the anxiety of those who really want to bring about 
the enactment of some legislation at this session and are ex- 
tremely anxious, If they possibly can, to agree upon a measure 
that can receive the approval not only of the Congress but of 
the President as well. In order to do that, most of them are 
willing to compromise to a yery great extent upon the concrete 
propositions that shall be included in such legislation. Much 
of the delay and the continued consultation and deliberation 
and meeting of committees and conferences from various ele- 
ments have come about because of that honest anxiety to agree, 
if possible, upon something that can be enacted into law. 
Measures that have heretofore been proposed have not met 
with the approval of the administration or haye not met with 
the approval of the Congress, perhaps it might be said. One 
of the things abont which has hinged a great deal of the dif- 
culty has been the so-called surplus of farm products and 
what should be done with that surplus. I think those who have 
studied the wheat question, for instance, agree that if there 
were no surplus it could be very easily handled, but there is 
a surplus and that surplus, sold on the world's markets, at 
least to a great extent fixes the price of the domestic market 
and therefore those who produce agricultural products suffer 
very low prices, offen not getting the actual cost of production, 

How that surplus shall be handled has been the subject of 
a great deal of disagreement and has perhaps caused more 
delay than any other one thing. The farm leaders have not all 
beeu in accord on the matter. The administration, I think it 
is fair to say, including the President and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, are opposed to any legislation on the matter of 
surplus. The farm leaders and Members of Congress, even 
those who believe we ought to legislate in regard to the 
surplus, were extremely anxious to get some practical measure, 
if it could be had, that would satisfy those objections. 1 
doubt very much whether they can be fully satisfied, but in 
order to show the difficulty and the disagreement that has 
arisen I am going to read some letters from some of the farm 
leaders. The disagreement hinges about the surplus proposi- 
tion as much as any other one thing. 

There was recently held in the city of Des Moines, Iowa, a 
very large meeting composed of delegates from 11 of the Mid 
West agricultural States. They appointed a committee. That 
committee has been in Washington for some time working upon 
a bill. They are in session now with a like committee from 
11 or 12 of the Southern States who are interested in the 
production of cotton, to see if they can get together and pre- 
sent a united front behind a bill that shall provide for the 
principal agricultural produets, including cotton. A great 
many of those cooperative and other farm organizations, being 
extremely anxious to compromise and get something that is 
practical, have been honestly and, I think fairly, for many 
months, some of them for two or three years, studying the 
situation with a view to trying to agree upon something that 
would be practical in the way of taking care of surplus farm 
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products. To show that disagreement and the position of the 
administration upon it that has made it difficult, of course, 
for those who want to get that kind of legislation to get behind 
something that will receive the approyal of the administration 
and at the same time settle the surplus question, must be 
admitted to be quite a difficult thing. 

I want to read a letter written by Aaron Sapiro, who, as 
everybody knows, is one of the leaders in the cooperative move- 
ment and attorney for a large number of cooperative insti- 
tutions. Among others, he is attorney for the National Council 
of Cooperative Marketing Associations, with an office at 1133 
Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 

That is a large organization composed of yarious associa- 
tions of farmers, both cooperative and marketing. Its chair- 
man is Hon. Robert W. Bingham, of Louisville, Ky. Its secre- 
tary is Walton Peteet, who is in Washington. I believe they 
claim to represent something over 600,000 farmers in the vari- 
ous organizations, The attorney for this national council is 
Mr. Sapiro. I am going to read some correspondence that has 
a direct bearing upon the action of this council, and that 
means upon many cooperative and marketing and farm asso- 
ciations throughout the United States, to show what their 
disagreement was. On January 4, 1926, Mr. Sapiro, attorney 
for the national council, wrote to Mr. Walton Peteet, the secre- 
tary of that association, the following letter: 


CHICAGO, January 4, 1926. 
Mr. WALTON PERTEET, à 
1133 Investment Building, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Watron: I must lodge with you a strong formal protest 
against your actlyities in connection with proposed agricultural legis- 
lation at Washington. 

You are not in the same position as any of us, because you are the 
salaried secretary, of our council, and what you do is inevitably and 
unavoidably taken us the expression of the council. 

Last year the council went on record in opposition to all kinds of 
legislation dealing with marketing, except perhaps a kind of bil to 
set up a division in the Department of Agriculture, such as we have 
all recently indorsed. 

That was the last direct word that you could utter. 

Yet you have been goling around with what you call your plan 
for dealing with the surplus, stating that some legislation is neces- 
sary on that subject, and you bave constructed a plan, 

You presented this to a group representing the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and you urged the support and acceptance of it. 

You presented it to several Members of Congress, including Mr. 
Dickinson, and urged his support of it. 

You have sent copies that you call confidential to various persons 
In cooperative associations, urging their study and acceptance of it, 

You have talked with Government officials about it, and have gener- 
ally let Wastiington know that you had a plan. 

All of this has been, in my judgment, contrary to the best sense 
of loyalty to the national council, 

You have gone even further. You have discussed this with officers 
of associations for which I am counsel, and although you knew that 
I was strongly opposed, you had these discussions In my absence, 
where the other side could not be presented to them, 

You bave arranged for a great many wheat associations to be 
present at Washington, and you haye discussed with representatives 
of some of them the necessity for making a fight for surplus legisla- 
tion, such as your own proposed idea, at the Washington meeting. 

In my judgment you have introduced into the prospect of our meet- 
ing at Washington the same kind of back-curtain intrigue that has 
almost proved fatal to organizations like the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 

Personally, I feel that you have done much to burt the standing 
of the council by this sort of activity, 

We had given our word to the President and Secretary Jardine 
that we would support cooperative marketing legislation only, and 
that we were not going to support the so-called “ surplus” legislation. 

To be sure, we have a right to change our minds; but we have no 
right to change our minds without the consent of those to whom we 
gave our word. 

And under any circumstances you, as the one salaried mouthpiece 
of the council, have no right to personal opinions at variance with the 
expressed policies of the council. 

As an individual not connected with the council you could have 
worked out any plan you chose, but as secretary of the council you 
should have been only the servant and mouthpiece of that council. 

Have you not done exactly the sort of thing that you and I agreed 
was the chief reason for the ultimate collapse of Farm Bureau jufu- 
ence at Washington, namely, personal and private intrigue, not repre- 
sentative of the will or desire of the controlling body but representa- 
tive of the machinations of a man favorably located, who kept com- 
mitting the federation to things which it could hardly avold after 
he had committed it? 2 

I think you have damaged our council In another way. 
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We were the one group nt Washington which had no Intrigue; wo 
were the one group on whose word everybody seemed to rely. 

Now, they don't know who represents us; and, they don't know 
what we represent. 

I know that you feel that you have been doing just what Governor 
Lowilen is doing; but you are not Governtr Lowden, either in freedom 
or in prestige. 

Governor Lowden is an institution in the United States, almost like 
the President; and no man ties strings on him. 

tut you are in a representative capacity; and you had no right to 
utter a word or suggest an idea directly at variance with the last 
expressed will of the council, through whose salary and through whose 
olllce you secure whatever prestige you now enjoy at Washington, 

I farther protest against the fact that much of the publicity of our 
conneit from Washington has been colored, either by suggestions on 
“surplus” legislation or by emphasis on the persons who, in your 
judgment, are likely to support “surplus” legislation. 

It may not be your intention, but it does give the impression that 
you ave trying to discount those who may disagree with what you 
think is a proper solution, and that you try to appreciate the im- 
portance of persons solely by reason of their agreement with your own 
iden. 

I protest against this, because you can not be the judge of the im- 
portance of things not yet accepted or not yet approved by the 
national council. 

You are the seeretary of the council—not the creator and ruler of 
the council—and as such secretary, you are in a representative ca- 
pacity and not in an initiative capacity, especially where the council 
bas itself spoken to the contrary. 

I muke this as a formal protest, and if you think it is unfair I sug- 
gest that you send statements to Judge Bingham, Carl Williams, Gov- 
ernor Lowden, Kilgore, Norwood, and Moser, to whom I am sending 
copies of this letter, 

Nevertheless, with kindest personal greetings. 

AARON Sarreo. 

Hon, Robert W. Bingham, 

Governor Lowden. 

Carl Willlams. 

B. W. Kilgore. 

1^. A. Norwood. N 

C. O. Moser. 


That letter, it will be observed, is dated January 4, 1926. 
Mr. Peteet on January 6 wrote a letter to Mr. Sapiro, evidently 
before he had received this letter. Mr. Peteet’s letter is on the 
same subject and I will read it: 

[Personal] 
TANUARY 6, 1926, 
Mr. Aaron Sarmo, 
1698 Straus Building, Chicago, Tt. 

Dran Aaron: Profiting by recent experiences with misleading reports 
aimed at straining our personal friendship, I am going to take precau- 
tions against a repetition with reference to the forthcoming discussion 
about “the surplus,” 

You will recall telling me last summer of a conversation on the sub- 
ject with Governor Lowden and asking me to phone him about a con- 
ference he planned to have at his home. 

J called Governor Lowden on the phone and he told me of his plans 
to have a few cooperative leaders meet a fow “surplus” advocates. 
While I was in Canada he issued the invitations, and I stopped off in 
Chicago on my return and met with the group, which included Bing- 
ham, Lowden, Williams, Wallace, and myself, and Peek, Davis, and 
Hirth, 

We all agreed on the need for something to be done, but could not 
decide what that should be. Late in the afternoon, on the impulse of 
the moment, I offered a tentative suggestion, which met with some favor. 
I didn't advocate my own suggestion, but merely offered it for discus- 
sion, The group asked me to consider it further and to reassemble the 
conference nt an curly date, 

We met about two weeks later and spent an entire day considering 
my suggestion. It was thought so well of that by request Judge Bing- 
ham called a meeting of our executive committee at Philadelphia to 
consider it, and I was instructed to invite the presidonts of a num- 
ber of important cooperatives to meet with us. 

Judge Bingham could not attend the Philadelphia meeting, but a 
number of coffon and tobacco men were present, in addition to mem- 
bers of the committee, 

After an entire day of discussion it was evident that while all were 
interested in the subject nobody was ready to approve anything and 
the meeting adjourned with the understanding that the subject would 
be studied. 

Later I became convinced that my Chicago suggestion was imprac- 
tical in some of its phases and dismissed the subject from my mind. 

Still later, in response to urging from some members of the original 
conference, I took the subject up again and wrote the memorandum 
which I gave you. > 
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I showed this memorandum to a number of friends, not as a reasoned 
and complete plan, but as my individual contribution to the discusston 
of a subject of timely interest. I have been extremely careful to say 
that my memorandum did not represent the opinion or policy of the 
national council and that because of my position I could not become a 
champion of the ideas presented, even if they should stand the test of 
my own further examination of them. (And some of them have not 
stood that test, although some of them have.) 

To everybody with whom I have talked on this subject I have em- 
phasized the fact that the national council had not approved any plan, 
and have quoted our resolutions of last year, 

In thinking about the subject and in considering plans I have done 
no more than my ussociates in the two Chicago conferences and in the 
Philadelphia meeting of our committee, 

I am writing this narrative to forestall the ubiquitous busybody who 
Seems to be always at hand to foment discord between us. 

Now, just one further personal word. * The surplus” is in the air, 
and I suppose it will be discussed at our meeting next week. The 
relation it has assumed toward cooperative marketing makes this 
imperative. 

I shall have nothing to say on the subject until the national council 
has declared its policy, I am even going to “leam back“ and not 
express an opinion on what that policy should be. 

My memorandum has been discussed quite a bit; and if T were a 
delegate and not an employee of the council, I would probably have 
something to say—and I doubt if you and I would disagree on many 
points. 

The fact that I have written a memorandum, which may become a 
subject of discussion, may lead some men to assume that I am secretly 
or otherwise trying to get some kind of indorsement for it from tho 
national council, No matter what others may think, you will know 
that I am not doing any such thing. < 

I wish T could discuss the economics and philosophy of this entire 
subject with you, but that will have to watt for a more convenient 
time, 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am 

Your friend, 
Watton. 


On January. 7, 1926, Mr. Peteet wrote another letter after 
he had received the first letter of Mr. Sapiro, which is as 
follows: 

JaxNxuAnx 7, 1026. 
Mr. AAnox SAPIRO, 
1608 Straus Building, Chicago, IU. 

Dear AARON : Your letter of January 4, protesting against what you 
refer to as my “activities Im connection with proposed agricultural 
legislation at Washington" was received a few hours after I had writ- 
ton to you on the same subject. As that letter is a rather specific 
answer to many charges in your letter, I am sending a copy of it to 
the men to whom you sent your letter. 

There are, however, several other things in your letter which call 
for reply by me. For convenience, I will enumerate and reply to them 
in this order: 

“1, That I have made a plan for dealing with the surplus and have 
sought support for it from farm leaders, Government officials, and 
Members of Congress.” 

What IT have done is to continue the study begun in the two Chicago 
conferences and the Vhiladelphia meeting of our executive committee. 
A copy of the minutes of that meeting is attached and fully support 
this statement, 

The results of this study wore embodied in a memorandum which 
I sent to Chairman Bingham, yourself, and other members of our 
committee. It is more of an economic study of a problem in coopera- 
tive marketing and general agriculture than a specific plan for legis- 
lation, and was intended to provoke thought and study by those to 
whom it was sent or shown. The legislative feature was suggestive 
only and I have since modified my own views on that. 

I did not endeavor to have the American Farm Bureau convention 
indorse it. On the contrary, I expressly asked my friends in that 
body not to permit it to be considered. 

I have not asked Congressman Dickixsox or any other Member to 
support it. On the contrary, I expressly asked Mr. Dickinson not to 
use it in the preparation of legislation. I did not go to Mr, DICKIN- 
sox with it. He asked me to talk with bim on the subject, and I ex- 
pressly told lilm that the National Council had taken no action on 
legislation since its last convention and was not to be considered as 
in any way approving any plan. I also told him, and have told all 
others with whom I have discussed the matter, that the ideas ex- 
pressed in my memorandum were suggestive and tentative only and 
that I might myself abandon them after further study and thought. 
So far from trying to commit the National Council to a particular 
plan, I have not committed myself to anything. All that I have done 
is to study a question of concern to cooperatives and openly and 
frankly discussed: it with officers and directors of the National Council 
and a few other farm leaders. If that constitutes disloyalty to the 
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National Council, 1 must plead guilty, but all the while L thought I 
was serving the best Interests of the council. 

“2. That I have discussed the matters in my memorandum with 
officers of associations for which you are counsel, in your absence.” 

I have discussed these things with Doctor Kilgore and Mr. Moser, 
of the American Cotton Growers Exchange, Mr. Orr, of the Texas Cot- 
ton Association, and by letter with Mr. Harry Williams, of the Texas 
Cotton Association, Mr. Stealey, of the Oklahoma Cotton Association, 
and Mr. Wilson, of the Tobacco Growers Association. It happens that 
these men are my persona! friends as well us responsible leaders of 
cooperatives. 1 did not ask their support of a plan but sought to get 
their opinion on a question of interest to thelr own associations as 
well as the general cooperative movement. My correspondence and 
discussion with these gentlenien has been in no respect different from 
my correspondence and discussion with Judge Bingham, Governor 
Lowden, and other officers of the National Council, 

It did not occur to me that it was an impropriety to approach these 
gentlemen on this subject without consulting you as counsel for their 
organization. 

Further, I did not go to them officially, but In every case personally, 

“3, That I have arranged for a great many wheat associations to be 
represented at our annual meeting and have discussed with them the 
necessity for making a fight for surplus legislation.” 

That statement is absolutely untrue. I have made no greater effort to 
have wheat associations represented at our meeting than I have made 
to have other cooperatives represented. Six of the nine wheat pools 
are members of the council. All others have been invited, just as all 
nonmember cooperatives have been invited. 

I have not discussed with any wheat association representative the 
necessity for making a fight for approval of surplus legislation at our 
annual meeting. I don't even know how the wheat pools stand on the 
subject and have not even heard that anybody would make a fight for 
surplus legislation at our meeting. I know, of course, that the Indiana 
pool favors surplus legislation by Congress, and that at least one other 
pool has in the past opposed such legislation. 

I baye made no inquiry, direct or otherwise, to learn how any member 
stands on any question that may come before our meeting next week. 

4. That I have violated ‘our word to the President aud to Sec- 
retary Jardine that we would support cooperative-marketing legislation 
only, and that we were not going to support the so-called “ surplus” 
legislation.’ ” 

I did not know that any such pledge had been made by the National 
Council to the President and Secretary. In any event, I have not vio- 
lated It, if it was made. Secretary Jardine has told me several times 
that he recognizes the necessity for doing something about the surplus 
and has Invited me to discuss the subject with him, and 1 have told him 
that the subject has not been considered by the National Council since 
our last annual meeting. 

5. That I have been imitating Governor Lowden, which is improper 
and unbecoming In one of my station.” 

I am at a loss to know what to say here. I am not conscious of 
having tried to imitate anybody. The only point of similarity between 
Governor Lowden and myself is a common desire to give serions thought 
to the problems of agriculture and endeavor to make a contribution to 
the welfare of farmers, Your entire reference to Governor Lowden and 
myself in this connection is a gross impropriety and is not called for 
by any construction or interpretation of the facts in the entire matter 
under consideration. 

6. That I have colored publicity by ‘suggestions on “ surplus” 
legislation or by emphasis on the persons who, in your (my) judgment, 
are likely to support surplus legislation.““ 

That statement is not true in fact or Inference, as the records of 
this office will prove. You are the only speaker on the program who 
I have had any way of knowing would discuss the “surplus,” and you 
told me of your intentions in New York some weeks ago. 

Of course I understand that your reference is to Governor Lowden, 
although you do not name him. In the first place, Governor Lowden 
hus not been given more publicity than other speakers, although it is 
usually customary to “play up men of his standing and prestige to 
secure attendance. I have not done that. In the next place, I do not 
know what Governor Lowden will talk about and declined your sugges- 
tion to consult him on the subject in adyance, 

7. That I have misconceived my duties as secretary and by back- 
stage intrigue’ here in Washington haye brought discredit on the 
National Council.” 

That is the most serious of your charges and the one that I shall 
answer most briefly. 

All your statements in reference to my motives und purposes are 
untrue, 1 have not impaired the prestige of the National Council in 
Washington or elsewhere. I may have believed that my position as 
secretary carried higher responsibilities than you think attached to the 
position, but I will not contend for my opinion on that point, 

As this is a formal and not a personal letter, I will not reply to the 
many unnecessary and uncalled-for personal references, 
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1 shall present this correspondence to the executive committee when 
it meets ju Washington next Tuesday morning; and if the committee 
shares your views, I will, of course, tender my resignation. 

Very truly yours, 
WALTON PETEET, Secretary, 

The next is a telegram dated January T: 

{Western Union telegram] 
LOUISVILLE, Kr., January 7. 
WALTON Perret, 
1133 Investment Building, Washington, D. C.: 

I am astonished and shocked to learn that vou have been presenting 
some plan dealing with legislation affecting the so-called surplus to 
officials of other organizations, to Government officials, and to Members 
of Congress. You knew that the national council, in whose employ you 
are, had specifically gone on record against all kinds of legislation 
dealing with marketing except Just such a bill as has already Decu 
presented as the administration measure. In addition, you are fully 
informed of the fact that representing the national council I had taken 
that position with the President and with the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture and Commerce, I am wiring to-day to the President and to 
these two secretaries repudiating your activities so far as the national 
council] is concerned. You owe it to the council and to me personally 
to remove as far as you can the impression of bad falth on the part 
of the council and myself which your unauthorized and unwarranted 
activities have created. 

R. W. BINGHAM., 

The next is another telegram, which is also dated January 7: 

{Straight message] 
JaNvARY 7, 1926. 
Judge R. W. Bixcuam, 
Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky.: 

Sapiro’s letter, on which your telegram is evidently based, grossly 
misstates and misrepresents my activities here. I have not committed 
or sought to commit the national council on any subject of Icgislation. 
Both the President and Jardine know that I have not, and your tele- 
gram to them places me in an untenable position. Am mailing reply 
to Saplrp's letter. ; 

WALTON Pererr. 


The next is snother telegram of January 8: 
[Vostal Telegraph] 
Lovisvitte, KY., January 8. 


WALTON PETEET, 
183 Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 

Your message received. It goes without saying that I wish to do 
neither you nor anyone else any Injustice and I shall be glad to con- 
sider anything you have to say on the subject. However, although 
I am ready now to concede you did not represent your action as that 
of the national council, at the same time as secretury of the organiza- 
tion it was inevitable that your activities should have been construed 
as the act of the council, thereby laying us open to the charge of 
bad faith, 

N. W. BINGHAM. 


The next is a letter to Judge Bingham, dated January 8, 
1926, as follows: : 

JANUARY 8, 1926. 
Judge R. W. BINGHAM, 
Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

Dean Junge BinguamM: The shock and astonishment expressed in 
your telegram of yesterday is not greater than my own upon recviy- 
ing it. 

I have done none of the things you mention and your telegrams to 
President Coolidge and Secretary Jardine have done me a serious in- 
justice. 

I have sent you a copy of my letter to Sapiro, upon whose unwar- 
ranted and offensive statements your telegrams were evidently bused, 

It only remains for me to add that 1 have continued a study of 
marketing problems begun with you and the other gentlemen who met 
in Chicago last summer, Following the meeting of our executive 
committee In Philadelphia, which you instructed me to call, I have 
kept you fully advised of all that I have done. 

If you will refer to my letter to William Hirth, of Missouri, of 
November 14, copy of which was sent you, you will find that I advised 
against calling a meeting of cooperatives to consider surplus legisia- 
tion, while recognizing the importance of continued study of the prob- 
lem. I wish you would turn to that letter and read it again, 

On December 16 I wrote you again and inclosed a memorandum 
which developed out of the discussion at the Chicago conferences 
in which you participated. In that letter I sald: 

“You will, of course, understand that I am not seeking to make 
this a national-council proposal; it is merely my personal contribution 
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to the consideration of a subject which is now engaging the attention 
of miny thoughtful men, 

“I think this subject deserves more thought from cooperative 
leaders than it has received. My observation is that just as soon ng a 
cooperative reaches a size which makes it a real factor it runs into 
the problem of yearly surpluses and is immediately confronted with 
the choice of demoralizing the market by selling its entire supply 
during the year, or carrying a portion over into the next year, 
with disastrous results to membership morale, 

“We can never have stability in agriculture so long as one year’s 
price is determined entirely by that year’s supply, and likewise it will 
always be impossible to adjust one year’s supply to one year's demand. 
This drives us to consider some way by which the full effect of one 
year's surplus or shortage may be spread over a longer period. ‘This I 
have sought to do without doing violence to Mfetime convictions and 
without undertaking in any manner to suspend or repeal the law of 
supply and demand, 

“Something like this plan is sorely needed by the tobacco coop- 
eratives, and will be needed by the cotton association when they get a 
little larger.” 

I wrote this letter to you as chairman that you might know what I 
was doing, and I expected that if you disapproved my further study of 
these problems, or thought it would in any way embarrass the council, 
that you would promptly advise me. 

As these letters indicate, I have not sought to commit the national 
council to any program or plan, I have times without number told 
those who inquired about the national council's policy that it was ex- 
pressed in the resolutions of our last convention and bad not been 
changed, 

Having begun a personal study of the surplus problem and Its rela- 
tions to the cooperatives in association with you and other officers of 
the council, I am not conscious of any impropriety in haying continued 
that study. I have kept you fully advised and have at no time sought, 
cither directly or Indirectly, to commit the national council to any 
policy, nor have I indorsed or endeavored to influence legislation on 
any subject except Secretary Jardine’s cooperative marketing bill. 

I am deeply hurt by your telegrams to President Coolidge and Secre- 
tary Jardine and your direct accusation of bad faith. I will leave to 
your sense of fairness the undoing of that grievous wrong. 

I will, of course, be prepared to turn my office over to the executive 
committee when It meets in the national council offices Tuesday morning 
at 9.30. 

Very truly yours, 
WALTON PETERET, Secretary. 


Here is a copy of the minutes that be says were inclosed: 


MINUTES OF MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
PARMERS’ COOPERATIVE MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS HELD IN BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN HOTEL, PHILADELYMIA, THURSDAY, JULY 23, 1925 


In the absence of Chairman Bingham, who was detained by serious 
illness, Mr. Lowden presided. 

There were present Committeemen F. O. Lowden; C. O. Moser; B. W. 
Kilgore; E. W. Benjamin, representing John Lawler; R. E. Cooper; 
W. II Settle; B. E. Chaney; G. A. Norwood; A. R. Rule. In addition 
the following representatives of members were present. John Manley, 
of the Oklahoma Wheat Growers Association; Ernest Downie and 
W. W. Young, of the Kansas Wheat Association; C. L. Stealey, of the 
Oklahoma Cotton Growers Association; Secretary Peteet, and Director 
of Information Robin Hood. 

Letters and telegrams regretting inability to attend were read from 
Arron Sapiro, C. G. Henry, U. B. Blalock, A. E. Markham, L. Gough, 
Andrew Querbes, D. L. Ray, Dan Wallace, Curt Anderson, and others. 

The secretary read the call for the meeting as follows: 

“By direction of Chairman Bingham I have to-day sent telegraphic 
notice of a meeting of the executive committee of the national council 
at the Ben. Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Thursday, July 23, at 10 a. m. 

“The purpose of this meeting as stated in my telegram, is to con- 
sider some important phases of a national policy for cooperatives 
with special reference to export marketing and plans to prevent non- 
members of cooperatives from defeating their aims. 

“Chairman Bingham, Goyernor Lowden, myself, and other near-by 
members of the executive committee have given long and serious study 
to the proposals which will be submitted to this meeting. In our judg- 
ment they are vital to the welfare of agriculture and the entire coop- 
erative-marketing movement. 

“Time is of great importance in our consideration of these measures 
and delay might defeat the alms we have in view. 

“Chairman Bingham has asked me to urge every member to attend 
even at the sacrifice of less important engagement. 

“As quickly as it can be prepared, I will send to each member u 
memorandum of the proposals to be considered. Please treat this as 
strictly confidential until the meeting of the committee. 

“In view of the importance of these matters we are inyiting the 
presidents of a number of cooperatives, particularly those handling 
cotton, tobacco, and wheat, to be present and give us their advice,” 
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Further outlining the purpose of the meeting, the seerotary read a 
confidential memorandum which had been sent to members of the com- 
mittee, a copy of which is attached to these minutes. 

Chairman Lowden explained that this meeting was in fact a confer- 
ence called for the purpose of developing the opinions of the national 
council on various proposals which are being considered by other 
groups relating to agricultural legislation. He stated that none of 
the officers of the council were committed to the plan under considera- 
tion, but that he felt we should carefully examine all proposals; he 
urged that the discussions be frank and open and that the discussions 
be held as confidential pending final agreement upon anz point. 

The entire day was deyoted to analysis and discussion of the pro- 
posals contained in the attached memorandum. The consensus of 
opinion was that more time was required for the various interests rep- 
resented in the meeting to consider the effect of these proposals 
upon their organizations, and it was unanimously agreed to refer the 
entire matter to the committee on policy of the national council for 
further examination and study, and that in the meantime those present 
would continue to study and think about the plan, 

The national council was commended for its activity in studying the 
large national problems of cooperatives and for calling this meeting and 
bringing into conference cooperative leaders to share with its exeou- 
tive committee the responsibility of reaching right decisions upon 
them, 

WALTON Perret, Secretary. 


Mr. President, outside of some personal disagreement be- 
tween Mr. Sapiro and the secretary of the council, which I 
should be glad to omit if I could because I think it has 
nothing to do with the subject under discussion, I think that 
discloses at least how this large organization has been for 
a long time earnestly and very zealouly trying to bring about 
n solution of this problem; and they concede, as far as this goes, 
that they haye not reached a solution. It shows, too, that this 
large organization—one of the largest—has had a definite 
agreement with the President and with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that they will support only the kind of legislation that 
was included in the cooperative bill which has passed the 
House and which is pending before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry of the Senate, and also would oppose any 
legislation on the so-called surplus; and I wanted the Senate 
to know it. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska a question, 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BLEASH. I would like to ask the Senator if he would 
have any objection—if he knows—to stating to the Senate the 
amount of salary Sapiro and the other officers of this asso- 
ciation receive. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know what Sapiro’s salary is, nor 
do I know what the salary of the secretary is. 

Mr. BLEASE. I asked the question because down in my 
section of the country it is understood that the salaries amount 
to more than the association itself is worth financially. I 
want to find out something about that. 

Mr, NORRIS. I do not want anybody to get the idea that 
I am complaining against the Secretary of Agriculture because 
he holds that we should not legislate in regard to the surplus, 
It is a two-sided question. Any man who studies it must 
admit that. I am not finding fault with the Secretary or the 
President or anybody else for feeling that such legislation 
should not be passed. There are many Members of Congress 
and many farmers who feel that way. Personally, I believe 
we ought to legislate on the question; but that is only my 
individual opinion. 

I only wanted the Senate to know, because of the questions 
that were asked on Saturday, that almost everybody interested, 
no matter which side of the question he fs on, is at least study- 
ing it. I do not think that is enough; I believe the Committee 
on Agriculture of the Senate will bring in a bill and that we 
will be called upon to vote on the question before this session 
is ended. I have no doubt of that. I have not much of an 
idea as to what the bill will contain, but I think it is the 
general opinion that we ought to pass on the question one 
way or the other. We ought to legislate on the surplus ques- 
tion. We ought to decide it on the floor of the Senate, it seems 
to me. 

The Committee on Agriculture of the Senate, I think, has 
been very diligently working on various agricultural subjects, 
but they have not had hearings on this because, as I have 
shown by this correspondence, the people whom we are most 
desirious of hearing have not been ready yet to be heard. 
Some of them are not now ready. We heard some representa- 


tives this morning from the so-called Des Moines conference, 


We will hear more of them to-morrow morning. But they. 
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were not ready to suggest a full program, becanse of the con- 
ference they were haying with representatives from the Sonth- 
ern States on the question of cotton. ‘They have been working 
all the time, partially to try to meet the opposition of other 
people who, I think, they concede are just as honest in their 
opposition to the various ideas as they are in being in favor of 
them. I do not believe there can ever be an agreement on this 
surplus legislation, although those in favor of it have modified 
their proposals, taking out the sharp corners which are the 
most objectionable to those who are opposed to the legislation. 
Yet the substance still remains in every proposal that relates 
to the surplus. So the committee will have to determine, 
after they haye heard the men on both sides of the question; 
then later on I presume the Senate and the House will have to 
determine, and the President will have to determine, Whether 
we will have a law on the surplus, so-called, and if so, what it 
shall be. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. I would like to ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture if, in considering this problem, the com- 
mittee is reflecting at all upon the fact that there are farmers 
east of the Mississippi River and north of the Ohio River? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; we know there are a few. 

Mr. MOSES. I am very glad to hear that. I suppose those 
few are entitled to same consideration. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose they are. 

Mr. MOSES, I hope they will get it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Although they—but I will not say what I 
Was about to say. 

Mr. MOSES. Say it. 

Mr. NORRIS. 1 was going to say that the existence of 
those few had not been called to the attention of the com- 
mittee by Senators. 

Mr. MOSES. I am now drawing the attention of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture to the fact that there are 
farmers in that section of the country. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is reminding me that there are 
some in New Hampshire. I knew that before, althongh the 
Senator himself had not mentioned it to me. 

Mr. MOSES. I had not becanse I had not had an oppor- 
tunity prior to this time, but I now call it to the Senator's 
attention, and 1 hope that he will recall the fact, when the 
legislation is drafted, that those farmers pay Federal taxes 
and are entitled to some consideration. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hepe so. I do not believe there is anyone 
on the committee who wants to be unjust. I heard no intima- 
tions from any source that any member of the committee 
wanted to be unjust to any farmer in one locality as compared 
with farmers in another. 
~ Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact, along the lines the Senator from Ne- 
braska has been discussing this afternoon, that about three or 
four years have elapsed since we passed the legislation which 
invited and brought about the organization of cooperative- 
marketing associations throughout the cofintry, and coopera- 
tive organizations have been organized to take care of, or to 
attempt to take care of, the different staple crops of this coun- 
try. Some of the details in some of the organizations will not 
be workable in others, but they have now come to the point 
where, after three or four years of operation, the diflicuities 
have made themselves manifest. One of the prime difficulties 
is the so-called surplus. I would like to use one illustration 
before the Senate to show just what the problem is, and how 
it should be met, and how, either through Federal aid or 
through some other practical aid, it should be adjusted. 

Our Department of Commerce is charged with the duty of 
giving out a stutement as to the supply and distribution of 
our several staple crops. In reference to cotton, it so happens 
that approximately since they have been in operation the so- 
called surplus of cotton—that is, the amount curried over 
from one consumption year into another—has averaged about 
3,000,000 bales. Three million bales of the old crop have been 
carried over to add to the production of the new crop. It 
averaged 3,000,000. It was through some years a smaller 
amount, but the average for about 30 years was about 3,000,000 
bales. 

Inquiry was made as to whether that indicated the excess 
of production oyer consumption, and perhaps the thoughtless 
reply was that it did. ‘Then the rejolnder was made that if 
that were true, in the 30 years we ouglit to have 90,000,000 bales 
surplus, whereas we have no surplus save about the ordinary 
3,000,000 bales carried over, which indicated, of course, that 
there were years in which there was a little more produced 
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than could be consumed, as the market then stood; but the 
next year there would not be enough produced, nd the accumu- 
Inted surplus of the previous year entered into consumption and 
disappeared, 

Take this year. It is claimed by the Census Bureau that 
we have made 16,000,000 bales of cotton, just ubout equal to 
the biggest crop ever made before in the history of cotton 
production. The result, of course, is a sharp, acute decline in 
the price of cotton, because of the so-called surplus for the 
consuming year from August 1 to August 1. 

Possibly next year the production of American cotton may 
fall far short of that, and the world, getting into an era of 
peace ngain, with depleted shelves and a lack of manufactured 
articles, may consume and will consume all the surplus. In 
-the meantime, the producers of cotton will be affected with 
a disastrous drop in the price in 1926, when every bale is 
needed for the world supply over a comparatively short period 
of years. That is true of wheut production, and it is true of 
cattle production. 

The problem for us to meet is, How shall we so adjust the 
financing of the so-called surplus? Surplus“ is really a 
misnomer; it ought to be called a supply fer future require- 
ments. Just as the merchant puts in a stock of goods which 
he proposes to distribute over a period of months, we are pro- 
ducing in America a steck of cotten which, distributed regard- 
less of any present market but over a period of consumption, 
has consumed every bale ever produced by America, if we 
can devise a means by which the stock of cotton can be so 
financed that the perpendicular drop shall not be so disas- 
trous when we have more than the immediate amount required, 
but shall curve gradually, according to the law of supply and 
demand, in the long run, in the use of cotton. ‘The same ap- 
plies to wheat. 

One of the problems which confronted the cooperative asso- 
ciations is how to secure their stocks of wheat and cotton and 
cattle so that the supply and the demand may meet in order 
that the lean year may draw from the plethora of the fat 
year and carry on without this disaster. 

J understand the representatives of the cooperatives are meet- 
ing to-day for the purpose of getting at the problem of the 
wheat man, the problem of the enttleman, and the problem 
of the cotton man, the principle underlying them being iden- 
tically the same, but the marketing differing because of the 
perishable nature of cattle and to a certain extent of wheat, 
cotton being almost indestructible when kept away -from the 
weather. In my State there was a baie of cotton 52 years old. 
There was no indication of perished fiber or deterioration in its 
value. So that problem is not as difficult as the other. 

The difficulty is, first, to get control of the major part, the 
larger per cent of the commodity, and the next is a method 
of financing the country over so that the law of supply and 
demand shall not be restricted to 12 months but shall be spread 
out over u period of years, so that the producer shall not be 
mude to suffer the disasters incident to our present system, 

There has been no dereliction on the part of the members 
of the Agricultural Committee, or of those who have made a 
special study of these matters in the Senate. We are doing 
now what we should do; that is, allowing those who have 
earnestly grappled with this problem in a practical way to 
meet and fairly define the difficulty, and then come to us to 
frame such legistntion as will meet the situation and put agri- 
culture back upon its feet. We can not go on as we are now, 
The difference between the returns for agricultural products 
and manufactured products that the farmer has to buy is so 
great that it is ruining the farmer; it is bringing untold dis- 
aster to every part of our commercial life. 

No one is able to tell just what will be the result if we 
do not practically lay aside every other question and face this 
as a national problem that we must adjust. We are not dealing 
with the same clement on the farm to-day that we dealt with 
20 yeurs ago. The universal spread of education is making 
the man on the farm as cosmopolitan as the man who lives in 
town. He is going to understand, as some of us have already 
understood, that the only aristocracy in a Government such as 
ours is the great aristocracy of brain equipment. When a man 
on the farm realizes that he is putting as much brain in his 
business and more labor and getting less out of it, we may 
have something else than evolution. It is our duty here and 
now to study earnestly our banking and currency law and see 
whether we have so adjusted it as to meet the requirements 
of the sale turnover of the agricultural interests of the country. 

It is said that the farmer only turns over his investment 
once in 12 mouths. He does nothing of the kind. He only 
turns it over once in 24 months. It takes 12 months to make 
the supply which must be distributed in the subsequent 12 
months. We haye not a single provision in our banking and 


currency law to meet the needs of the Dasic and fundamental 
industry of the country. We here and now, before this session 
of Congress adjourns, should see to it that such legislation 
Shall he enacted as will provide a credit for the things the 
farmer produces, if net for the farmer, and that cattle and 
cotton should be bankable assets upon which the man who 
produces them shall have the identical favors shown him that 
are given on prime commercial paper of 30 or 60 or 90 days. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wiens in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Carolina yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr, FRAZIER. I would like to ask the Senator from South 
Carolina if he does not think it would be absolutely necessary, 
before the farmers can be put on their feet as le said, to do 
nway with the gambling and manipulating of the markets by 
the gamblers in cotton, wheat, and everything else? 

Mr. SMITH. I want to reply to the Senator in this way: 
If the farmers of the country can by any means get control of 
their products, the gambler can gamble on tissue paper to his 
heart's content, but when he buys the farmer’s products he 
will pay the farmer's price. I do not want to go out and cut 
off a limb or rub a little salve on a pimple to cure smallpox. 
I want to give this great agricultural crowd a dose of vaccina- 
tion. I want to vaccinate the farmer against disaster, and 
the way to do that is to give him the power to finance and 
control the prices of his own products, Then the gamblers 
of the different exchanges and elsewhere can play on paper 
und as much us they please, but when they buy the wheat they 
will pay the price. We do not have any gambling in shoes, in 
cloth, in the staple articles that pass through the secondary 
process, such as cotton and wool, because the man who sells 
the shoes and the cloth is organized to the point where he 
fixes his price. Anyone can gamble on the price of shoes and 
sell a $10 pair of shoes for delivery at less than is asked 
for them, but he will cancel his contract or get his shoes at a 
loss to himself. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, is it not the Senator's con- 
tention, then, that the markets are now so adjusted that the 
unrestricted gambling in farm products has affected very mate- 
rinlly the price of both grain and cotton? 

Mr. SMITH. There is no doubt about it in the world, and 
if it rnins in Kamchatka it will break the price of cotton a 
cent a pound. 

Mr. CARAWAY. In the matter of wheat, in March the price 
of wheat broke 15 cents a bushel on the rumor that Livermore, 

Who was playing golf down in Florida, was selling out his 
holdings. 

Mr. SMITH. Precisely. 

Mr. FRAZIBR. It is not the law of supply and demand that 
changes the prices. 

Mr. SMITH. No; it is not. It is not that at all. God knows 
I have done all I could in my limited way to help the situation. 
I happen to be the author of what is known as the cotton 
futures act. I had hoped that by restricting the method of 
handling cotton on the great exchanges we would benefit the 
situation, and we did to a certain degree. But back of it all 
is the proposition that men must take care of their own busi- 
ness. You and I know that accademically and theoretically 
the farmer is as free to act as the manufacturer, but practi- 
cally we know it is not true. First he has to gamble with the 
clements. He can not tell how much he will make or what will 
be the quality of the thing he does make. That is not true of 
the artificial producer, namely, the manufacurer. He can tell 
to the inch or to the yard or to the pound not only the quan- 
tity but the quality of the thing he will produce. He can tell 
when he will produce it. But the producer of the raw mate- 
rial waits upon a power that is beyond him and beyond you 
and me. We must take that into consideration in enacting 
our economic laws in reference to the farmer. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I wish very much it were true, as the Sen- 
ator has said, that the manufacturer could always count on a 
sale of his product and on a demand for it; but in the part of 
the country from which I have the honor to come 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, I did not say that. Iam afraid the Sena- 
tor misunderstood me. I said the manufacturer could tell to 
the yard or the inch or the pound what he was going to pro- 
duce, and that the quality and quantity was under his control. 

Mr. BINGHAM. But not the demand. 
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Mr. SMITH. I said nothing about that question. I said 
that he had control of his output, both as to quality and quan- 
tity, and if the demand is not sufficient he cau curtail his pro- 
duction on short notice. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Would the Senator suggest any means 
whereby we could control the fashions, which are set in Paris, 
so that the manufacturers of textiles in New England might 
have the same market for dry goods that they had before the 
fashions were changed? 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no; I do not want to change tlie fashions. 
They suit me exactly as they are. I like them just as they are 
und do not want to haye them changed. [ 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, will tlie Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield? 

Mr. KING. As I came into the Chamber a moment ago, I 
understood the Senator's contention to be that greater credit 
should be extended to the agriculturists. 

Mr. SMITH. No. The Senator wants to get off on that 
same inquiry that I have heard here time and time again why 
the farmer can not get along with the credit he now has. He 
has too much credit, it is said, and the philosophy of that pro- 
posal is the philosophy of the story of Pat, who was riding an 
old horse so poor that every time he took a step he reeled. 
Somebody said, “ Pat, why in the name of God do you not put a 
little more flesh on that horse?“ Pat replied, “The devil take 
him. He can hardly walk with what he has now. What 
would he do with any more?“ [Laughter.] That is the phil- 
osophy of those who say the farmer is getting more credit now 
than he knows what to do with. -He is not getting the right 
sort of credit. 

Mr. KING. The Senator did not permit me to ask what I 
intended to ask, namely, whether he feels that the present farm- 
loan law is functioning as best it may in the interest of the 
farmer or whether he is suggesting an amendment to it or 
any amendment to the Federul reserve system in the interest of 
agriculture? 

Mr. SMITH. I think the most frightful commentary on our 
agricultural situation is the necessity for a farm-loan bank. 
Take up the record of every State in the Union and it will be 
found that it is almost an interminable list of the farmers who 
liate bad to mortgage the very capital they have in order to 
live at all. Then we supplemented that with the intermediate 
credit act, and I invite any of you to go into one of those 
institutions and see just what are the process which the man 
who makes the aggregate of our food crops and our textile 
crops has to go through in order to have the privilege, without 
profit to himself, of feeding us. 

I want to use an illustration to show the attitude of the law 
of heredity, the movement of habit. I introduced a bill in the 
Senate some time ago providing for the Government to lend 
$5,000,000 to the land banks for the purpose of aiding the 
farmers in that unprecedented drought region to meet the in- 
terest due on their land mortgages where the mortgages were 
sufficient to cover the extension. The reason why I asked for 
the appropriation was in order that the sale of the bonds might 
not be jeopardized by the land bank itself extending the time 
of payment of the inferest. That bill is still hanging in the 
committee. In another committee, of which I am a member 
and of which the Senator from Texas [Mr. MAYFIELD] is a 
member, a bill has been considered to reduce the rate of in- 
terest on the bonds and debts which the railroads owe this 
Government from 6 per cent to 4 per cent on $300,000,000, 
which means a practical remission to the railroad of $6,000,000. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. That measure is in the interest of agri- 
culture, is it not? 

Mr. SMITH. Which measure? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. The measure to reduce the interest on the 
indebtedness of the railroads. If that interest rate is reduced 
will it not enable them to reduce their operating expenses, and 
will they not then be in a position to reduce their rates on agri- 
cultural products? 

Mr. SMITH. Is the Senator talking seriously, or does he 
think that any relief whatever would come to agriculture by 
remitting $6,000,000 in interest to the railroads? 

But let me come back to my parallel. This is occurring 
right here in the Senate, which is charged with the public wel- 
fare. 


Mr. CUMMINS: Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator said his bill is hanging in a 
committee somewhere? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Where is the other bill hanging? 

Mr. SMITH. It is not hanging; it is just awaiting the time 
for us to report it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is the Senator for it? 

Mr. SMITH. No; I am not, unless what is claimed in favor 
of the bill is true in regard to farm loans, and then I think I 
would be for it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand the two bills are hanging in 
just the same way in the committee. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no. IL think mine has the prospect of 
hanging a long time, and the other one has the prospect of just 
waiting until the “ boys“ cam get around the table and do 
something about it. e 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator aught to be frank about it. 

Mr. SMI'FH, I am. 

Mr. CUMMINS. One bill iş pending in what committee? 

Mr. SMITH. In the Banking and Currency Committee. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And the other bill is pending where? 

Mr. SMITH. In the Interstate Commerce Committee. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Neither bill has been reported? 

Mr. SMITH. No. The prospects for one are very bright 
and for the other very dark. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Which one has the bright prospects? 

Mr. SMVUPH. The railroad bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, I did not understand that. I rose 
really to ask the Senator another question. He has mentioned 
very eloquently and very freely agricultural products, wheat, 
cotton, and, eattle. Has he omitted by intention or simply in- 
advertently corn and hogs? 

Mr. GLASS. And what is the matter with tobacco? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Aud also potatoes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to know; because we are very 
much interested in corn and hogs in our part of the country. 

Mr. SMLUEL I use these three products as an illustration, 
anu I presume that the others will get ubout the same treat- 
ment, 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the Senator is not very much interested 
in them. 

Mr. SMITH, Iam just as much interested in the production 
of corn and of tobacco as-is any other man who produces any 
farm product. I know that this is a question to be laughed 
at and. scorned on this floor. God help any man who has the 
temerity to stand. here and try to bring to the Senate a realiza- 
tion of the real problem which coufronts the producers of our 
agricultural commodities. Of course he is considered a blather- 
skite und a demagogue.. However, the Senator was present in 
committee when it was stated that the reason why we should 
reduce the interest on the indebtedness of the railroads was that 
the Government could get money at 4 per cent and that it should 
nol make a profit out of the railroads; therefore, the Govern- 
ment onght to remit 2 per cent and let the railroads have it 
at 4 per cent. Now, by the same token, if the condition of 
ugriculture in this country has reached a point where it may 
not be benefited by the leeal banks, where it may not be 
resuscitated by the application of ordinary financial methods, 
it is my duty and your duty to see to it that every legal and 
right method should be used to try to put it on its feet again. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I quite agree with that; and 
T am going a good deal further than is the Senator from 
South Carolina before we get through with agricultural legis- 
lution. I hope the Senator from South Carolina is not assum- 
ing that I am opposed to the legislation for the relief of 
agriculture which will be proposed in the Senate before we 
are through. However, I was wondering whether the Senntor 
from South Carolina was studiously excluding the two prod- 
nets in which my own State has more interest than in any 
others? 

Mr. SMITH. The reason I mentioned those three products 
was that a greater percentage of them is exported tlian is 
exported of other products. The export problem is one that 
very vitally affects the domestic product. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Now let us see as to tliat. It is true of 
cotton, it is true of wheat, but what proportion of our eattie 
are exported? 

Mr. SMITH. We had the statistics before the committee this: 
morning, but I ean not repeat them now offhand. When I 
Bald “ cattle,” however, the word “livestock” would have been 
a more accurate expression. I think. we export a great deal 
of our meat products of cattle, hogs, and sheep. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We export only something like 8 or 10 
per cent of them. 
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Mr. SMITH. Perhaps that is true; I should not attempt to 
try to recall the exact figures: I should have said “meat 
products“; I should not have said “cattie.’ That was rather 
unfortunate phraseology. I should have expressed myself 
more accurately if I had used the term “livestock” or ment 
products.” As I have said, the reason I mentioned those prod- 
ucts was because a greater percentage of them is exported 
thun of the other commodities. Whatever is produced and con- 
sumed within our country does not present the vexed problem 
which is presented by the surplus products: which have got to 
be shipped abroad and which meet world competition. As a 
matter of course, we must find some method by which the 
surplus from year to year muy be taken care of. Somebody is 
taking care of it; the Senator from Iowa knows and I know 
that somebody carries the surplus cotton; somebody carries 
the surplus tobacco; somebody carries the surplus wheat. In 
carrying that surplus and in having thie power to fix the price, 
as a matter of course, whoever carries that surplus penalizes 
the producers of America. every time they produce abundantly. 
They have got to pay the penalty for being foolish enough to 
provide for the lean year that may follow. They are penalized 
the moment the purchaser of thelr commodities: finds that they 
have produced more than will meet the demand of that con- 
suming year, which consuming year is a purely conventional 
and arbitrary term, for the spindles are like Tennyson's 
brook—“ Men may come and men may go, but” they “go on 
forever“; whereus production of the crop depends upon each 
12 months. So the consuming year can not be compared with 
the producing year, and we ought to take cognizance of the 
fact that consumption grows apace all the time, while produc- 
tion is subject to the exigencies of each season. 

I merely rose this afternoon, Mr. President, to call attention 
to. the fact that, as 1 see it, the hope for agriculture in this 
country is a well-thought-ont, well-worked-ont system of coop- 
eration; and we must work it out. I do not believe that it can 
be worked out without some radical aid—mark the terminology 
I use—some radical. aid om our part. We are all afraid of 
precedents, but we ought to be more afraid of certain conditions 
thun we are of establishing precedents, 

Mr. FRAZIBR. Mr. President, what necessity is there for 
our establishing further precedents? Have we not already 
established abundant precedents in our legislation in favor of 
the railroads and manufacturing industries of the country? 
What do we want with precedents? 

Mr. SMITH. I repeat that I believe we have now arrived at 
a point where we must radically come to the aid of disorganized 
and helpless agriculture—L mean “helpless” in the sense of 
competing with the markets of the world—and at least teach it 
what it may do and what it can do in terms of its own power. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF ITSLY TO THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate, as in Committee cf the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (II. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement 
of the indebtedness of the Kingdom, of Italy to the United 
States of America. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have received a number of 
telegrams and letters from citizeus of Arizona urging me to 
vote in fuvor of the measure providing for the Italian debt 
settlement. I ask that they may be printed in the Recorp and 
lie on the table. 

There being no objection, the telegrams and letters were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the Ruconp, 


as follows: 
Proentx, Aniz., February 25, 1926. 


Hon, Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

We believe that the confirmation of the Italian debt settlement will 
be of benefit to the citizens of Arizona. The production of copper in 
this Stute is directly affected by the export of copper, which, in turn, 
Is affected by the credit of the national who buys copper. The ronin- 
taining of copper production in Arizona is certainly In the best inter- 
ests of this State. Would appreciate your uslug your efforts to secure 
confirmation of Italian debt settlement. 

Henny G. Boten, 
President Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association. 


PHOENIX, Anız., February 26, 1926. 
Senator Hryay F. ASHURST, 
Senate Chambers, Washington, D. 0.: 
The citizens of this city sincerely belleve you should support Itallan 


‘debt settlement as presented by the Senate Finance Committee. 


Italy uses great quantities of copper at present, and if thelr finances 
are cut off our State will suffer, which means all business will suffer, 
We urgently pray for your support, 
C. B. FLYNN; 
President Mesa District Chamber of Commerce. 
O. S. SrarLxX. 
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PItonxtx, Ariz., February 27, 1926. 
HEN AT F. Asncunst, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The Italian debt settlement now before the Senate scems to be of Im- 
portauce to the mining industry of Arizona, As an economic problem, 
the sheepmen are interested in the continued operation of the mines, 
and for this reason request that you support the Italian debt settle- 
ment, 
~ =- A, A, JOHNS, 

President Arizona Woolgrowers’ Association. 


INSPIRATION CONSOLIDATED COPPER Co., 

OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

i New York, February 2}, 1926. 

Hon, Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

My Drar Senator: Personally I am very strongly of the opinion 
that we should accept the debt settlement recently arrived at with 
Italy for two reasons: The first is that if we don't we will ultimately 
get less; and the second is that it is essential for Europe to get its 
debts settled before the countries can properly get established and 
obtain credit for the purchase of supplies, which largely come from this 
country. 

Arizona is especially interested. The copper exports for the last 
half of last year were only three-fourths of the exports for the first 
half, and the foreign market is stagnant at the present ‘time. It is, 
as you know, the top few per cent of demand above or below normal 
production that really makes the price of copper, and if Arizona is 
going to pick up it sadly needs a greater export demand and a conse- 
quent reasonable pricé for copper. Since the first of this year the 
falling off has continued, and the exports are lower than the average 
rate for the last half of last year. This situation is serious, and if it 
can not be corrected it will force curtailment of copper production in 
eur State and elsewhere, with a consequent decrease in employment 
and the injurious depressions that follow. 

I take the liberty of presenting to you my views, and hope in study- 
ing this very important question they may be of some service to you. 

Yours very truly, 
L. D. RICKETTS. 


FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ., February 28, 1926—1L50 a. m. 
Hon., Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

We respectfully request your earnest support to the passage of the 
Hialian debt settlement now before the Senate. -We believe it will in a 
large measure benefit basic industries of Arizona. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


MIAMI, ARIZ., February 26, 1926. 
Hon. Henry F. Asnunsr, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Understand that Italian debt- settlement question is soon to be taken 
up by Senate. Large part of the copper exported in 1925 was taken 
by Italy, and prospects are for them to take a greater tonnage in 1926 
provided the’ debt settlement is satisfactorily arranged, and it is of 
utmost importance to copper producers of this State that that plan 
under consideration may be ratified, and I trust you may be able to 
use your best efforts to further this program. 

J. H. HENSLEY, Jr., 
Mine Superintendent, Miami Copper Co, 


BISBEE, AnIz., February 26, 1926. 
Ion. Hexay F. ASHURST, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Bisbee Chamber of Commerce very strongly urges that you lend 
the influence of your efforts to the support of the legislation now 
before the Sengte in reference to the debt settlement with Italy. As 
you know, Arizona is producing 42 per cent of all domestic copper, and 
in order that export copper business be increased European countries 
must receive credit from the United States settlement of Germany's 
financial problems immediately reflected itself In copper demand. 
Prosperity in Bisbee district and entire State depends upon stimula- 
tion of copper demand. Please wire us your opinion regarding final 
passage. 

GEORGE Jay, 
President Bisbee Chamber of Commerce, 


PRESCOTT, ARIZ., February 26, 1926. 
Hon. Henry F. Asnurst, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Exporting copper has fallen off rapidly. Italy has taken half total 
production Arizona, Believe Arizona faces serious economic problem 
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unless treaty proposing Italian debt settlement approved by Senate. 
If copper mining curtailed as result nonapproval, all Arizona will 
suffer. Urge your favorable action. 

YAVAPAI County CiraMner or COMMERCH, 

IIAnur W. Hear, President. 

Puoentx, Aniz,, February 26, 1926, 
Hon. Henry F. Asuunsr, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. G.: 

Success of Arizona agriculture is tied up with the continued opera- 
tion of the mines. For this reason we believe they are justified in 
asking ratification of the Itallan debt settlement, so as to support 
purchasing of copper for export. We believe Arizona will benefit by 
prompt settlement, and therefore ask your support. 

ARIZONA Farm Bureau FEDERATION, 
Gro, M. Brige, President, 
WALTER STRONG, Secretary. 


PHOENIX, Aniz., February 26, 1928. 
Senator HEN ux F. Asuurst, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Arizona is vitally affected by the output of its copper mines. Tho 
copper output is at present reduced because of lack of export demand. 
Europe is in need of copper, but unable to buy because of debt que 
this country. In order to relieve the copper situation we urge that you 
give every possible support to the passage of the Italian debt settle- 
ment new before the Senate. 

ARIZONA PACKING Co. 
DOUGLAS, ARIZ., ebruary 26, 1926, 
Senator Mansy F. Asnunsr, 
Washington, D. O.: 

This association convinced failure to indorse Italian debt settlement 
would work great injury to copper industry of Arizona, Therefore our 
organization will greatly appreciate your support. 

ARIZONA WHOLESALE PRODUCE ASSOCIATION, 
Joun F. Barker, President. 
Georce E. Buxton, Sceretary. 


PuHoENtx, ARIZ., February 26, 1926, 
Hon, HENRY F. ASHURST, 
United States Sonate, Washington, D. O.: 

We are informed that the Italian debt settlement is now before the 
Senate, and that continuance of copper purchases by Italy is largely 
dependent on approval of same. In view of vast importance to all 
interests in Arizona of maintenance of good demand for copper, we 
respectfully urge that you give every support possible to passage of 
Italian debt settlement. 

BEARDSLEY INVESTMENT Co, 


— 


Tucson, ARIZ., February 25, 1926. 
Hon, HENRY F. ASHURST, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Please support legislation now before Congress on debt agreement, 
United States and Italy, Same of importance to our State. Italy Jarge 
buyer of copper, 

A. H. CONDRON, 
Secretary Tucson Chamber of Commerce. 


CLARKDALH, ARIZ., February 26, 1926, 
Hon. Henry F. Astivnst, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Referring to Italian debt settlement, we are advised favorable action 
this bill by Senate will have favorable effect on copper export business, 
While I have been following press reports concerning this bill, I am 
naturally in no position to pass upon it, but would appreciate your 
giving consideration to it from viewpoint of copper exports and other- 
wise, and if consistent support it. 

Roper? H. TALLY. 


GLOBE, ARIZ., February 26, 1926, 
Hon, Hunxry F. Asuvrst, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Economic situation of your constituents engaged in producing copper 
in Arizona absolutely demand that the exportation of metal be not 
interfered with by making the Italian debt settlement a purely pe- 
litical issue. We appeal to you to use your best efforts to defeat this 
proposal, 

Grose LUNCHEON CLUD, 
F. A, WOODWARD, President. 
W, A. SULLIVAN, Secretary. 
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Hon, Henny F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Representing a group of your Democratic constituents, I appeal to 
you to consider the economic effect of making the Italian debt settle- 
ment a purely political issue. Italy takes 300,000,000 pounds of copper 
a year, and our Industry, just struggling out of a five-year depression, 
needs this market badly. Get back to ancient and honorable issues 
that made our party great. ‘Tariff for revenue only; and, above all, 
State rights. 


MIAMI, ARIZ., February 26, 1926, 


Dr. Joux Ð. BACON. 


PHOENIX, Aniz., February 26, 1926, 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The importance of confirming in the Senate Italian debt settlement 
has been brought to the attention of Arizona. Every citizen of this 
State is interested in the sale of the excess production of copper 
abroad. The export of copper has fallen off in an alarming degree 
during the past eight months, and in the last two months the loss has 
become dangerous. We belleve that the credit which will be avail- 
able to Italy, based on the settlement before the Senate, will allow the 
increased purchase of copper. Every citizen and every industry of 
Arizona is dependent in great measure on the continued operation at 
large production of our copper mines. The directors of industrial 
congress, representing all industries, have voted for confirmation of 
this settlement and have instructed me to wire you, placing the matter 
wholly in your hands as our representative, asking that you give 
the matter your very earnest consideration as a support to the eco- 
nomie development of the State. 

ARIZONA INDUSTRIAL CONGRESS, 


(Signed) P, G. SPILLSBURY, President. 


INSPIRATION, ARIZ., February 25, 1926, 


Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

I understand the Italian debt question will be up this week for 
consideration, Italy purchased a large tonnage of copper in 1925, and 
the prospects for American producers making heavy exports of copper 
to that country In 1926 are better than last year, provided the debt 
question can be disposed of. It is of the greatest importance to the 
mining interests of this State that the proposed agreement be ratified, 
and we sincerely hope that your influence can be exerted in that 
direction. 

T. H. Oprten, 
DOUGLAS, ARIZ., March 29, 1926, 
Senator ASHURST, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

We feel that the Italian debt settlement proposition should be ap- 
proved by Senators representing Arizona. We feel that the copper in- 
easy will be greatly benefited should this settlement be made. 

DOUGLAS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND MINES, 
By Rex RICE, President, 


Ray, ARIZ., March 3, 1926. 
Senator HENRY F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

We believe that settlement of Italian debt is of great Importance 
to the copper industry of Arizona, as for reasonable prosperity it is 
essential that foreign sales be maintained and increased if possible. 
Postponement of the Italian debt settlement will undoubtedly hurt 
our foreign business and bring about depression in the Industry which 
will not only be detrimental to ourselves but to all other industries in 
the State of Arizona who either are dependent upon the copper industry 
in some measure or who themselves haye foreign market to sustain. 

W. S. Boyp. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., March 3, 1926, 
Senator HENRY F. ASHURST, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your support in securing the early passage of the Italian debt settle- 
ment before the Senate is of very vital importance to every citizen of 
this State in its effect upon the operation of the copper-mining in- 
dustry of Arizona, and will, we, believe, be heartily appreciated by all 
those who bave at heart the interests of Arizona. 

PRATT GILBERT Co. 


FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ., March 1, 1928. 
Senator HENRY F. ASIURST, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
I bope you can consistently support confirmation Italian debt set- 
tlement. I believe it will be for best interests our country. 
T, A. RIORDAN, 
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PHOENIX, ARIZ., March 1, 1926. 
Senator Asuvnsr, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

The general business Interests of Arizona are so dependent on the 
purchasing power of the mines and are so interested in every policy of 
betterment that we earnestly ask you to favorably consider and give 
your support to the passage of the Italian debt settlement before the 
Senate. 

W. S. Mason. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., March 2, 1926, 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sim: We understand the Italian debt settlement is now before 
the Senate for confirmation. 

As I understand it, this settlement has the approval of Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, also the administration. For that reason 
we belleve it would be to the best Interest of the State of Arizona to 
approve this settlement, Unless foreign countries can receive credit 
from the United States we will be unable to export to those countries, 
and this will particularly effect Arizona, for the reason that we are, as 
you know, very large producers of copper and must depend on foreign 
demand to keep our mines operating. 

This is our sincere viewpoint, and we trust you will give it your 
serious consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
ARIZONA Grocery Co., 
By Gro. W. MICKLE. 


SOUTHWEST METALS Co., 
Humboldt, Ariz., March 2, 1926. 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: Permit me to respectfully call your attention to the 
important bearing on the copper industry of our State of the ratifica- 
tlon of the Italian debt settlement agreement proposed by the present 
administration. 

Without an increasing copper trade the copper market is certain to 
go still lower and the industry of Arizona is at present in a very 
precarious condition, where any further depression in the market may 
cause reduction in output or entirely shutting down of certain mines 
with the resuitant unemployment of labor and general hardship upon 
the community. 

Our own company, being a comparatively high-cost producer, will 
be among those who will feel this situation most keenly, and we 
believe that the prosperity of this State as well as of other States 
producing copper is very largely dependent upon the purchasing power 
of Europe, which can only be stabilized through ratification of the 
present agreements for funding debts to the United States. 

Yours yery respectfully, 
G. M. COLVOCORESSES, 
General Manager. 
ORDER FOR RECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a 
recess until 12 o'clock noon to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, 
and that order is entered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. After 1 hour and 10 
minutes spent in executive session, the doors were reopened 
and (at 5 o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the 
order previously entered, took a recess until to-morrow. Tues- 
day, March 30, 1926, at 12 o'clock m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 29 
(legislative day of March 27), 1926 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Joe L. Hinson, East Tallassee. 
Harry L. Jones, Bay Minette. 
Henry M. Gay, Lanett. 
Arthur G. Smith, Opelika. 
Joseph J. Langdon, Reform, 
Dona M. Dees, Repton. 

OALIFORNIA 
Thomas J. Durfee, Bieber. 
Robert L. Abell, San Joaquin. 
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CONNECTICUT 
William S. Tifft, Seymour. 
DELAWARE 


Mark L. Davis, Milford. 
Josiah D. Robbins, Milton. 


IDAHO 


Norman O' Donneil, Elk River. 
Benjamin O. Braham, Kellogg. 
INDIANA 
Hurley J. MeAlister, Kingman. 
Herbert K. Laramore, Knox, 
Joseph A. Spears, Loogootee. 
IOWA 
Sid J. Backus, Algona, 
Harry C. Graves, Madrid. 
Laura M. Smith, Montour. 
Lowrie W. Smith, Seranton. 
Glenn F. Shortess, Truer. 
KANSAS 


Clarence C. Cramer, Dighton. 
K. Leanor Lee, Portis. 


KENTUCKY 


Francis A. Wiseman, Cecilia, 
Albert R. Hornback, Sonora. 


MAINE 
William C. Bryant, Lewiston. 
Robert A. Alexander, Saco. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Russell E. McKenzie, Foxboro. 
Samuel F. Brown, Indian Orchard. 
Harry E. King, Millis. 
Thaddeus B. Fenno, Westminster. 
MISSOURI 
Russell E. Worth, Bogard, 
Lewis FE. Nicholson, Green Ridge. 
Avery P. Blankenship, Holcomb. 
James P. Scott, Kahoka. 
Henry Dodge, New London. 
NEW JERSEY 
Otis F. Lee, Ocean Grove, 
NEW YORK 
Wilbur A. Van Duzee, Gouverneur. 
Harold W. Smith, Great Neck. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Marion B. Preseott, Ayden. 
Jethro A. Hooper, Elizabeth City. 
Otis M. Davis, Fremont. 
Robert F. Blevins, Jefferson. 
Walter H. Finch, Kittrell. 
Christopher H. Mattoeks, Maysville, 
Mack H. Brantley, Spring Hope. 
OKLAHOMA 
Richard H. Bowser, Blanchard, 
LeRoy K. Butts, El Reno. 
James W. Elliott, Fairland. 
Joseph J. Atteberry, Gould. 
Carl O. White, Okemah. 
Albert L. Snyder, Three Sands. 
Dan Voorhees, Walters. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Joseph F, Dolan, jr., Bala-Cynwyd. 
Daniel L. Kauffman, Oley. 
Edwin S. Burgham, Parnassus. 
John F. Harshey, Penn. 
Philip W. Hunt, St. Davids, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sherman T. Wickre, Andover. 
Cornelius N. Troolen, Astoria. 
Samuel G. Mortimer, Bellefourche. 
Fred Boller, Beresford. 
Harry E. Kjenstad, Brandt. 
Frank Bowman, Eagle Butte. 
Cecil L. Adams, Frankfort. 
Harley H. Cable, Hudson, 
Robert C. Van Horn, Kennebec. 
Lyman J. Bates, Lake Preston. 
Henry W. Knutson, Leola. 
Sidney N. Dorwin, Midland. 
Mary G. Bromwell, Mount Vernon, 


Melville C. Burnham, Murdo. 
Glenn H. Auld, Plankinton. 
Harry M. Burdon, Rockham, 
Mary V. Breene, Seneca. 
James Gaynor, Springfield, 
John D. Smull, Summit. 
TEXAS 
Charles E. Wood, Alto. 
James W. Griffin, Desdemona, 
Hugo Simon, Farmersville. 
Wilmer D. Randolph, Menard. 
Stanford P. Rosette, Mission. 
Hugh D. Burleson, Streetman. 
John Plummer, Thurber. 
UTAH 
Julius S. Dalley, Kanab. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

J. Carlin Hustead, Meadowbrook. 
William N. Cummins, Red Jacket. 
James D. Huber, Reedsville. 
Robert R. Church, Winding Gulf. 
Mamie H. Barr, Winfield. 

WISCONSIN 
Charles J. Anderson, Clayton. 
John T. Johnson, Hollandale. 
Albert W. Priess, Maiden Rock. 

WYOMING 
Charles M. Hett, Thermopolis. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mopar, March 29, 1926 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was called to order 
by the Speaker. . 

The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Consider and hear us, O Lord, and harken unto the voice of 
our supplication. Thou dost for us exceedingly abundantiy 
more than we can ask or think; we therefore praise Thee with 
grateful hearts. As we pass through the doorway of this new 
week, we are reminded of Him who was the despised and 
rejected of men; a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. 
By all the pains and afflictions borne and suffered for us, do 
Thou hear our solemn litany. Gracious Lord God, listen to our 
prayer, as low we bow in Thy holy presence, confessing our sins 
and renewing our vows. Muy we, too, be chastened and moved 
with generous pity. Give us the faith and strength that cast 
out sin and that purify the heart. Direct this Congress to-day 
and shadow our country with Thy infinite presence. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, March 27, 1926, 
was read and approved.. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its Clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed, with amendments, bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 9795. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice, and for the judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and for other purposes; and 

II. R. 8190. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Colorado River near Blythe, Calif. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
the following concurrent resolution, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 7 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the statue of Crawford W. Long, presented by the State of 
Georgia to be placed in Statuary Hall, is accepted in the name of tha 
United States, and that the thanks of Congress be tendered the State 
for the contribution of the statue of one of its most eminent citizens, 
illustrious for his distinguished hunranitarlau service. 

Resolved further, That a copy of these resolutions, suitably en- 
grossed and duly authenticated, be transmitted to the Governor of 
Georgia, 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the Houso 
of Representatives was requested: 

S. 3361. An act to purchase lands for addition to the Papago 
Indian Reservation, Ariz. 
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SENATE BILLS AND RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Senate bills and resolution of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their appro- 
priate committees as indicated below: 

S. 2663. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
cooperate with the States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington in allocation of the waters of the Columbia River 
and its tributaries, and for other purposes, and authorizing an 
appropriation therefor; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, 

S. 3361. An act to purchase lands for addition to the Papago 
Indian Reservation, Ariz.; to the Cominittee on Indian Affairs. 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 7 

Resolved by the Senate (the Mouse of Representatives concurring), 
That the statue of Crawford W. Long, presented by the State of 
Georgia, to be placed in Statuary Hall, is accepted in the name of the 
United States, and that the thanks of Congress be tendered the State 
for the contribution of the statue of one of its most eminent citi- 
zens, illustrious for his distinguished humanitarian service. 

Resolved further, That a copy of these resolutions, suitably en- 
grossed and duly authenticated, be transmitted to the Governor of 
Georgia— 
to the Committee on the Library. 

FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on Senate bill 2673, to amend the act approved June 3, 
1806, entitled “An act to establish and provide for the mainte- 
nance of a free public library and reading room in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the conference report. 

The conference report was read. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
2673) to amend the act approved June 3, 1896, entitled “An 
act to establish and provide for the maintenance of a free 
public library and reading room in the District of Columbia,” 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the House amendment, 
insert the words “within the limits of appropriations first 
made therefor”; and the House agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its amendment numbered 2. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 3, and agree to the same. 4 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 4, and agree to the same. 

F. N. ZIHLMAN, 

Oscar E. KELLER, 

Tuomas L. BLANTON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Anrnun CAPPER, 

W. L. Jones, 

WILHAu II. KI Nd, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing yotes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 2673) to amend the act approved 
June 3 1896, entitled “An act to establish and provide for the 
maintenance of a free public library and reading room in the 
District of Columbia, snbmit the following written statement 
in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conferees and recommend in the accompanying conference 
report: 

On No. 1: The bill as passed by the Senate authorized the 
hourd of library trustees to rent suitable buildings or parts of 
buildings for use as branch libraries and distributing stations. 
The House amendment restricted the expenditure for such pur- 
poses to “the limits of appropriations therefor.” The Senate 
recedes from its disagreement to this amendment, with the fur- 
ther amendment, however, that the expenditures of the library 
trustees for quarters for branch libraries shall be limited to 
appropriations first made therefor. This is an additional safe- 
guard against unwarranted expenditures, making clear the in- 
tent of the House amendment; and the House agrees. 
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On No. 2: The House struck from the bill the provision allow- 
ing persons living outside of the District of Columbia, but hav- 
ing regular business or employment or attending school in the 
District, the free use of the District public library. In view of 
congested living conditions in the District of Columbia, necessi- 
tating the residence in near-by Maryland and Virginia suburbs 
of many people permanently employed in the District both by 
the Government and business firms, und also in view of the 
fact that within the last few days the House has refused to 
repeal the act permitting certain children living outside the 
District of Columbia to attend District schools, the House hus 
receded from its amendment. Residents of adjacent counties 
of Maryland and Virginia who are not employed or attending 
school in the District of Columbia may gain the privilege of 
withdrawing books from the District library only by payment 
of fees fixed by the board of library trustees, 

On Nos. 3 and 4: The bill as passed by the Sennie per- 
mitted the library trustees to spend, at their own discre- 
tion only, for the support of the library, the fees obtained from 
library users residing outside the District, and also the fees 
resulting from fines and penalties collected for loss of or injury 
to books and their retention beyond the period fixed by library 
regulations. These fees amount to a substantial sum, and inas- 
much as the District Commissioners include in their annual 
estimates for appropriations such sums as are necessary for 
the proper maintenance of the library, the House felt that the 
fees should be turned over to the District. Accordingly the bill 
was amended by the House so that after June 30, 1027, all fees 
collected by the library shall be paid weekly to the collector of 
taxes of the District of Columbia for deposit in the Treasury of 
the United States to the credit of the District. Such small sum 
as the library may need for the purpose of making change in 
the collection of fees and penalties, and for the purchase of 
small pamphlets, ete., can be provided, under proper restriction, 
in the annual appropriation. The Senate recedes from its dis- 
agrecment to these amendments. 

FREDERICK N. ZIHLMAN, 

Oscar E. KELLER, 

THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
Managers on the part of the Mouse. 


The SPEAKER. 
ence report. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Maryland yield to me five minutes? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I do. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to 
speak for five minutes out of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes out of order. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, last week I published a com- 
munication from Gen. Frank T. Hines, Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, showing that Frederick A. Fenning, 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia, is guardian or com- 
mittee for 75 veterans of the World War who are of unsound 
mind and now incarcerated in insane asylums, and Director 
Hines stated that Commissioner Fenning was receiving 10 per 
cent of their estates and 10 per cent of their monthly income. 

And I called attention to the fact that Commissioner Fenning 
is receiving a salary of $7,500 from the District and the United 
States, and is supposed to give all of his time to the duties of 
his office, and that he is also furnished an automobile and its 
gas, oil, and upkeep. 

And at the same time I printed a statement from the auditor 
of the District Supreme Court showing that Commissioner 
Frederick A. Fenning is guardian or committee for 132 persons 
of unsound mind, whose accounts come through his office. 

And I published a statement from Dr. William A. White, 
superintendent of St. Elizabeths, a hospital for the insane, 
that Commissioner Fenning is guardian or committee for 103 
persons confined in St. Elizabeths. 

I haye now pending before the Committee on Rules a con- 
current resolution providing for the appointment of a joint 
committee of the House and Senate to investigate this business 
conducted on the side by Commissioner Fenning and to ascer- 
tain just how much money he is making off of these wards of 
the Government, and just how many he is keeping their own 
loved ones from administering their affairs, and to report. on 
same back to Congress. 

To my great surprise, on Thursday, March 25, 1926, I saw in 
the Washington Star on its front page the following: 

Fenning practice O. K'A by Coolidge; precedents cited. 
knew of private business and saw no bar to continuation, 
Congress given as examples, By J. Russell Young. 


The question is on agreeing to the confer- 


will the gentleman from 


President 
Lawyers in 


1926 


The above are headlines. And from the body of the article 
I quote the following excerpts: 

When President Coolidge appointed Frederick A. Fenning to succeed 
Captain Oyster as Commissioner of the District he was fully aware 
of the nature of Mr. Fenning's law practice and had no objection to 
his continuing it. ‘ 

As is his custom in making appointments of a more or less im- 
portant nature, President Coolidge went very thoroughly into Mr. 
Fenning’s record and the nature of his practice in this city. 

From an unquestionable source it was made known to the writer 
that Mr. Fenning, while answering the President's questions about 
himself, very frankly told him of his handling the so-called lunacy 
cases, and that the latter agreed to accept the appointment with the 
understanding that he would continue this work. The President was 
represented as having no objeetion. 

At the time Mr, Fenning’s appointment was made public he issued a 
public statement, in which he said, with other things, that he intended 
to continue bis law office in the Evans Building, 

> PRIVATE BUSINESS NOT BANNED 

Although President Coolidge is represented as not being in the least 
disturbed by the present fight directed against Commissioner Fenning 
by Members of Congress because of his being the legal guardian of a 
number of mentally incompetent World War veterans, those who know 
him well feel very certain that he will support the commissioner if 
developments mike it necessary. 

White House authorities can not see where the law has been violated 
or where Commissioner Fonning bas acted with any impropriety by con- 
tinuing his legal work. 

It is claimed also that a Commissioner of the District of Columbia 
hag just as much right to give attention to his private law practice 
while in office as have Members of Congress who are lawyers. In this 
connection it is stated that one Member of Congress who intends to 
mike a speech very shortly in defense of Commissioner Fenning will 
call attention to the fact that there are more than 170 Members of 
Congress who make frequent trips back to their home towns to try law 
cases, 


I feel sure that the President of the United States has been 
misquoted. I do not believe that he authorized the above state- 
ment. Surely the President of the United States would not 
take the position thut all of the acts of Commissioner Fennning 
are ethical and proper. And surely the President would not 
stand in the way of a proper investigation of St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, wherein the recent grand jury of the District of Co- 
lumbia intimated that there were many persons held there who 
are of sound mind and when such grand jury recommends that 
Congress investigate it. 

Since I have been in Congress I have refrained from prac- 
ticing law and have refrained from connecting myself with any 
law firm, but I have given all of my time to the Government. 
I could make fully $10,000 per year in the law practice, but 
I do no law practice whatever. The duties of my oflice require 
all of my time both when Congress is in session and in vaca- 
tion, and I give all of my time to the people. 

I would hardly mention such a newspaper report intimating 
a wrong position taken by the President were it not for the 
fact that again, on last Saturday, March 27, 1926, there ap- 
peared a second article in the Washington Star, from which I 
quote the following excerpts: 


Fenning's course known to chief—Law practice might be continued, 
President told appointee. By J. Russell Young. y 


The above are headlines. I now quote from the body of the 
article the following excerpts: 


The White House has let it be known officially that the President had 
no objection to Frederick A. Fenning continuing his legal work when 
he appointed the latter to the Board of District Commissioners, 

IGNORES PART OF QUERY 

The President's attitude was made known at the biweekly conference 
of the President and the newspaper correspondents at the White House 
late yesterday afternoon, in answer to a question as to the President's 
attitude toward the fight being made on Commissioner Fenning by sèv- 
eral Members of the House, and if he knew of the nature of Mr. Fen- 
ning’s law practice and.approved his continuing it. 

In making this known officially at the White House the President's 
spokesman pointed out that President Coolidge had no personal objec- 
tion to Mr, Fenning continuing his private work. 

SPOKESMAN IS CANDID 


While the President's spokesman answered candidly, he did not go 
into any great detail. He therefore omitted stating specifically whether 
the exact nature of Mr. Fenning’s law work was divulged during their 
conference at the White House. The President's spokesman did state, 
however, teat the President could not at this time definitely recall all 
the details and could not at this late date repeat the exact conversation, 
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However, there was no uncertainty in the mind of the President about 
agrecing to Mr. Fenning continuing his outside work. 


I do not believe the President of the United States authorized 
the above statement. I do not believe that such will be the 
attitude of the steering committee of the Republican Party on 
this floor and in this Congress. I do not believe that such reso- 
lution of inquiry will be blocked. T have waited since Saturday 
for the Republicans of this House to deny the foregoing, and 
I am disappointed that they have not yet denied it, 

I know that Commissioner Frederick A. Fenning is a promi- 
nent Republican, and that he filled an important position here 
in the local Republican headquarters here in Washington dür- 
ing the last campaign, and that his close political and personal 
friend, Mr. Edward F. Coliaday, is reputed to have been the 
Republican national committeeman of the District of Columbia, 
and we all know that Mr. Colladay has been putting in his 
time here in this Capitol, in the House Office Building, and in 
the Senate Office Building attempting to block an investigation 
of Commissioner Fenning and attempting to crente sentiment 
to protect him. 

But I have too much respect for the President of the United 
States and for the steering committee of the Republican Party 
here in Congress to believe that they would protect Conimis- 
sioner Fenning and prevent an investigation into his business 
and the just rights of these many wards of this Government. 

And I feel sure that the Committee on Rules will promptly 
report my concurrent resolution and allow this investigation 
to be made. I will guarantee that I will show them numerons 
cases where Commissioner Fenning hus made large sums 
of money out of the estates of these helpless wards of the 
Government. 

Commissioner Fenning is appointed to his office by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Such appointment is “ by and with 
the consent of the Senate,“ and has to be confirmed by the 
Senate of the United States. This Government pays part of 
his salary. The District of Columbia is the seat of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States. 

Section 5498, page 1065, of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States provides: 

Every officer of the United States, or person holding any place of 
trust or profit, or discharging any official function under, or in con- 
nection with, any executive department of the Government of tho 
United States, or under the Senate or House of Representatives of 
the United States, who acts as, an agent or attorney for prosecuting 
any claim against the United States, or in any manner, or by any 
means, otherwise than in discharge of his proper official duties, aids 
or assists in the prosecution or support of any snch claim, or receives 
any gratuity or any share of or interest in any claim from any claim- 
ant against the United States, with intent to aid or assist, or in con- 
sideration of having aided or assisted, in the prosecution of such 
claim, shall pay a tine of not more than $5,000 or suffer imprisonment i 
not more than one year, or both. 


Now I shall be able to show that out of claims against the 
Veterans’ Bureau, against the Navy Department, and against 
the War Department, for wards of this Government, Commis- 
sioner Frederick A. Fenning has received for himself 10 per 
cent of their estates und of their incomes, and that the aggre- 
gate of such amounts totals an enormons sum of money. 

I am sure that neither the President of the United 
nor the Republican steering committee of this Honse 
approve any policy that would incite a violation of the 
law. 

Let me cull your attention to the fact that Commissioner 
Frederick A. Fenning's brother, Mr. Karl Fenning, since the 
4th day of last November, 1925, has been an assistant to the 
Attorney General of the United States, and has each month 
drawn from the Department of Justice $775 per month, and 
that prior to the 4th day of November, 1925, he was employed 
in the United States Patent Office at $467 per month. 

Now notice: He appeared February 11, 1926, before the Com- 
mittee on Patents, of the House of Representatives, and I read 
from page 39 of the hearing before that committee, which oc- 
eurred on February 11, 1926, and let us see what he says, this 
Mr. Karl Fenning. Does he say he is an Assistant Attorney 
General who since Noyember 4 has been drawing from this 
Government a salary of $775 a month? No. Here is what he 
says: 

Mr. Chairman, I am a patent lawyer of Washington— 


When at that very time and for several months before he had 
been drawing a salary of $775 a month in the Department of 
Justice. He said further: 

I am chairman of the committee on laws and rules of the American 
Patent Law Association, I appear here to state that this association 


States 
would 
ubove 
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$s composed of between 500 and 600 members in the United States, 
from the Pacific const to the Atlantic, 


That was on February 11 of this year, stating that “he is a 
patent lawyer” when for several months he had been Assist- 
ant Attorney General of the United States drawing a salary 
of $775 2 month. Now listen, and let me quote him further: 

‘here is no question, and we must admit, that there is some feeling 
among the profession, and I think among the public generally, that a 
patent attorney is not the most desirable man in the world. His pro- 
fession generally ts bad, so much so that never in my own mind have 
I called myself a patent attorney. I have called myself a patent 
lawyer. 

Why did he not tell that committee that he was an Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States drawing a salary of 
‘$775 per month from the Government? 

Your Committee on Rules ought to report the resolution to 
have an investigation, 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report on the bill S. 2673. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


CONSENT CALENDAR z 


Under the order of the House the Consent 
The Clerk will call the first bill 


The SPEAKER. 
Calendar is in order to-day. 
on the Consent Calendar. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE SUSQUEHANNA RIVER 


The first business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8794) granting the consent of Congress to the counties of Lan- 
caster and York, in the State of Pennsylvania, to jointly con- 
struct a bridge across the Susquehanna River between the bor- 
ough of Wrightsville, in York County, Pa., and the borough of 
Columbia, in Lancaster County, Pa. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the counties of Lancaster and York, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
to jointly construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Susquchanna River at a point suitable to the in- 
terests of navigation, the western approach of said bridge being in 
the borough of Wrightsville and the eastern approach in the borough 
of Columbia, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906, 

See. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act Is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments : 

Page 1, Une 8, strike out the word “ being" and insert the words 
“to be.” 

After line 4, on page 2, insert: 

“Sec. 2. If tolls are charged for the use of the bridge constructed 
under authority of this act, the counties of Lancaster und York may 
so adjust the rate of tolls to be charged as to produce sufficient 
revenue to maintain, operate, and repair the bridge and repay the 
original cost of constructing the same, including any interest paid on 
borrowed money and discounts necessarily required in financing such 
original construction, and shall after the repayment thereof, but in 
no event to exceed 25 years from completion thereof, maintain and 
operate such bridge as a free bridge.” 


Line 15, page 2, strike out the figure “2” and insert the figure“ 3." 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the committee I 
desire to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the 
matter sent to the Speaker's table as an amendment and as a 
substitute for the other committee amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Denison: Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and Insert the following: 

“That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the counties of 
Lancaster and York, in the State of Pennsylvania, their successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Susquehanna River at a point suitable to the inter- 
ests of navigation, between the borough of Wrightsville and the bor- 
ough of Columbia, in accordance with the provisions of the act enti- 
tled ‘An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,’ approred March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and 
limitations contained in this act. ‘The construction of such bridge 
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shall not be commenced nor shall any alteration in the plans for the 
same be made either before or after its completion until the plans and 
specifications for the bridge or for the alteration in the plans thereof 
have been submitted to the Secretary of War and Chief of Engineers 
and approved by them as being adequate for the volume and weight of 
traffic that will pass over it. 

“Sec. 2. If tolls are charged for the use of such bridge in fixing 
the rates of toll, the same shall be so adjusted as to provide as far as 
possible a sufficient fund to pay for the cost of maintaining, repairing, 
and operating the bridge and its approaches and to provide a sinking 
fund sufficient to amortize the cost of the bridge and its approaches 
together with any interest that shall accrue on money borrowed for 
that purpose within a period of not to exceed 30 years from the com- 
pletion thereof. After a sinking fund sufficient to pay the cost of con- 
structing the bridge and its approaches, Including interest that shall 
accrue on any money borrowed for that purpose, shall baye been pro- 
vided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated free of 
tolls, or the rates of toll shull be so adjusted as to provide a fund of not 
to exceed the amount necessary for the proper care, maintenance, and 
operation of the bridge and its approaches, An accurate record of the 
cost of the bridge and its approaches, the expenditures for operating, 
repniring, and maintaining the same, and of the daily tolls collected, 
shall be kept and shall be available for the information of all persons 
interested, 

“Src. 3, The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved.” 


The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
In a case of this kind would not the amendment reported by 
the committee be In the nature of a perfecting amendment and 
under our procedure should it not be disposed of first? 

The SPEAKER, The Chair would pnt the question on the 
committee amendment, but it seems to be a useless procedure 
under the circumstances. However, the gentleman is techni- 
cally correct. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the procedure is changed by unani- 
mous consent, I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. If there is no objection, the Chair will 
put the question on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

There was no objection. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


CONSTRUCTION OF A ROAD ON THE LUMMI INDIAN RESERVATION, 
WASH. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 61) to authorize an appropriation. for the construction 
of a read on the Lummi Indian Reservation, Wash. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed without prejudice. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, and I shall not object, I was wondering when those 
who have bills on the calendar further down will be given 
a chance to be heard. This is about the fifth time and we 
never reach our bills. 

Mr. HADLEY. I am not asking to take any time. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I am not going to object, but next 
time it will haye to be called again and the same thing will 
happen. I thought that possibly at some later date we could 
arrange, as we have done in previous Congresses, to give the 
other Members an opportunity to be heard. I withdraw my 
reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SALE AND CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS ON THE KAW RESERVA- 
TION, OKLA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7083) authorizing the sale and conveyance of certain 
lands on the Kaw Reservation in Oklahoma. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
seut that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 


1926 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

SUPREME COURT REPORTS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 8657) to amend sections 226, 227, and 228 of the Judi- 
cial Code, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid-. 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, since the last Consent Cal- 
endar day I have looked up this matter, and I find there is 
an entirely different regulation over there respecting this mat- 
ter than there was at the time the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Jomnson] made his report against it, and I therefore 
withdraw the objection made the last time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 226 of the Judicial Code is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 226. The salary of the reporter shall be fixed by the Supreme 
Court or the Chief Justice, payable in monthly installments, and shall be 
in full compensation for the services required by law. He shall also 
be allowed stationery, supplies, equipment, office rent, and necessary 
professional and clerical assistance, in the discretion of the court or 
the Chief Justice. The salary of the reporter and all other expenses 
in connection with the maintenance of his office shall be paid from the 
appropriations of the Supreme Court of the United States.” 

Sec. 2. That section 227 of the Judicial Code is hereby amended to 
Tread as follows: 

"Src, 227. The reports provided for in section 225 shall be pre- 
pared, printed, bound, and issued within eight montbs after said deci- 
sions have been rendered by the Supreme Court, and within that period 
the Attorney General shall distribute copies of said Supreme Court 
reports to such officials, offices, and institutions of the Government as 
ure on the date of the approval of this act entitled to receive them, 
together with such other officials, offices, and institutlons as may be pro- 
vided for in the annual appropriations acts. In connection with the 
annual Budget the Attorney General shall estimate the amount needed 
to furnish the number of reports authorized by law and submit a list 
of officials, offices, and institutions of the Government applying for 
reports In addition to those authorized by law and certifying such 
reports are needed for official use, and shall also estimate the amount 
needed to furnish such reports. There shall be no distribution of 
reports during any fiscal year In excess of the amount appropriated 
for such purpose. The clerks of the courts (except the Supreme 
Court) shall in all cases keep the reports for the use of the courts and 
the officers thereof. All reports issued under authority of this section 
shall remain the property of the United States and shall be preserved 
by the officials to whom allotted and by them turned over to their 
successors in office.” 

Sec. 3. That section 228 of the Judicial Code is hereby amended to 

“read as follows: 

“Sec. 228. The cost of furnishing the bound volumes and pamphlets 
under the requisition provided for In section 225, and required for 
official distribution under section 227, shall be charged to the proper 
appropriation of the Department of Justice. Copies of reports for sale 
to the public by the Superintendent of Documents shall be provided in 
accordance with the joint resolution of Congress approved May 11, 
1922 (42 Stat. L. p. 541): Provided, however, That applicants for pur- 
chase shall not be limited in the number of copies allowed them upon 
the ground of their buying for the purpose of research at a reasonable 
profit.“ 

Suc. 4. That te provisions of this act shall be effective as of July 
1, 1926. Of the appropriation for printing and binding for the Su- 
preme Court of the United States for the fiscal year 1927, $25,000 is 
hereby transferred to the appropriation for printing and binding for 
the Department of Justice and the courts of the United States for the 
fiscal year 1927, and the appropriation for the salary and expenses of 
the reporter of the United States Supreme Court for the fiscal year 
1927 is hereby transferred to the appropriation for salaries, United 
States Supreme Court, for the fiscal year 1927, and the amounts so 
transferred shall be applicable toward the execution of this act. Such 
sums as may be necessary to carry Into effect the provisions of sec- 
tions 225, 226, 227, and 228 of the Judicial Code as amended by this 
act are hereby authorized to be appropriated annually out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Amend the title so as to read: “ To amend sections 226 and 228 of 
the Judicial Code, and for other purposes.” 


With the following committee amendments: 


On page 1, lines 5 and 6, strike out the words “ fixed by the Supreme 
Court or the Chief Justice payable ” and insert in lieu thereof “ $8,000 
per annum, payable out of the Treasury,” 
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On page 1, line 7, strike out the word“ and“ and insert the word 
“which,” and in line 11 strike out the words “The salary of the 
reporter and.” 

On page 2, line 1, strike out the words “all other“ and insert the 
word “ the.” 

On pages 2 and 3, strike out all of section 2 of the bill. 

Page 3, line 5, strike out the figure “3” and insert the figure “ 2." 

One page 3, line 11, strike out the words “ Copies of reports for sale 
to the public by“ and strike out the remainder of the section down to 
line 18, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

»The Public Printer shall print such additional bound volumes and 
pamphlet copies of the United States Supreme Court reports as may 
be required for sale to the public by the Superintendent of Documents 
at the cost of printing and binding, plus 10 per cent, without limit as 
to the use, number of copies to any one applicant, or resale at a rea- 
sonable profit.” Z 

Page 3, line 19, strike out the figure“ 4“ and insert in lieu thereof 
the figure “3” and in line 25 strike out the words“ salary and.“ 

Page 4, lines 7 and 8, strike out the words “as amended by this 
net.“ 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “To amend sec- 
tions 226 and 228 of the Judicial Code, and for other purposes,” 


PROPOSED COLUMBIA BASIN IRRIGATION PROJECT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 8129) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
cooperate with the States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington in allocation of the waters of the Columbia River 
and its tributaries, and for other purposes, and authorizing an 
appropriation therefor, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to inquire of the gentleman introducing the bill 
the necessity for this novel departure in the matter of irriga- 
tion legislation? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a suggestion I have to make to the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. SUMMERS]? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It may in part cover what the gentleman 
from New York wants. y 

Reserving the right to object, the bill as it stands, whatever 
the ones who drafted the bill may have intended, seems to 
carry with it the implication thut the great Columbia Basin 
project has the approval of Congress and that Congress is 
committed to it. As I understand, what the gentleman from 
Washington wants is, first, to extend the act referred to in 
section 3, which was an act passed Murch 4, 1925, permitting 
a compact or agreement between the States of Washington, 
Idaho, Oregon, and Montana respecting the disposition and 
apportionment of the waters of the Columbia River and its 
tributaries. 

This act gaye authority for those States to form a com- 
pact and it is feared they will not be able to come to this 
agreement within the time limit of the act. I am suggesting 
to the gentleman from Washington that no one would have 
any objection to the extension of the time within which they 
may conform to the act of March 4, 1925, which is provided 
by section 3. A 

Section 4 authorizes an appropriation of $25,000 for all the 
things relating to this act. This would involye the Secretary 
of the Interior in these negotiations of the States as to the 
compact and the question of the formation of an irrigation 
district for a project which has not yet been approved by the 
Congress, and so forth. 

My suggestion to the gentleman from Washington—and I 
hope it will haye the approval of the gentleman from New 
York and others—is this: There would be no objection to this 
bill if the gentleman would confine it to the two things which 
he seems to need and omit the other things that are not so 
manifestly needed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And objectionable. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Some of us no doubt would object to them, 

First, agree to section 3, which extends the time of the act 
of March 4, 1925, relating to the compact between the States; 
then, amend section 4 so as to authorize an appropriation of 
not more than $25,000, but restrict it to the same language that 
appears in the oroginal appropriation of $100,000 for investiga- 
tion of the feasibility of the Columbia Basin project and use 
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the same language on this additional appropriation of not 
more than $25,000 that appears in the original authorization of 
5100, 000. In other words, not expand this thing in any direc- 
tion except to give them a little more time for the compact 
and a little more money for the investigation of the feasibility 
‘of the project. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. They want to include power 
possibilities pertaining to any project that may be constructed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly. If it develops there are power 
possibilities there, under the law of the gentleman's State, 
who would develop and control that power? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The power possibilities are 
controlled, of course, by the Federal Power Commission. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I mean as to the rates. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield 
further, my suggestion as to the matter of including the power 
yossibilities is this: It does not seem to me, out of the Federal 
‘Treasury at this time, we want to authorize an appropriation 
for a general investigation of the power possibilities of the 
Columbia. The original appropriation was in this language: 


For investigation of the feasibility of irrigation by gravity or pump- 
ing, water sources, water storage, and related problems on the Colum- 
bia River and its tributaries, including Columbia Basin project, $100,000. 


I would understand that under the terms of that act such 
investigation of power possibilities as was a necessary and 
proper adjunct of the irrigation project would be a necessary 
und proper subject of investigation; and, if the gentleman is 
willing to keep the same language as the present appropriation 
carries, I see no objection, but to authorize a general investi- 
gation of power possibilities without regard to irrigation seems 
to me a subject we ought not to go into just now. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It is not the desire to in- 
yestigate the power possibilities except as they relate to the 
feasibility of irrigation. So the suggestion of the gentleman 
‘from Michigan is entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. CRAMTON. We seem to harmonize the situation just 
now, but may I ask the gentleman this question: The Senate 
nas already committed itself to a bill similar to the one we 
have before us. It is very possible that this might go to the 
Senate, and if the language we agree upon should be disagreed 
to there this bill might come back in a form that is not 
agreed to by some of us here, and the conference report 
‘might come up then. Does the gentleman think that such a 
settlement as we are suggesting would be reasonably satisfac- 
tory to the Washington delegation in the other body? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I think it would be satis- 
factory. I think they would accept it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Such a suggestion as I have intimated 
eliminating the other part would be agreeable to the gentleman 
from Washington? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Les. 

Mr. CRAMTON. With that understanding I have no objec- 
tion to their having all the time they want for the compact 
and the authorization for the appropriation. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Washington wants 
his bill passed; why does he not agree to the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. SUMMERS cf Washington. I have agreed to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, étc., That, in order to assure an adequate water supply 
for the Columbia Basin irrigation project in the State of Washington, 
the formation of a proper district organization under the laws of the 
sald State and the completion of any further investigation that in the 
opinion of the Secretary of the Interior may be necessary, the Sceretary 
is authorized and directed to cooperate with and assist the States of 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington in negotiating an agreement 
or compact for the allocation of the waters of the Columbia River and 
its tributaries in accordance with the act of Congress of March 4, 1925; 
to advise and assist in the formation of the proper district organiza- 
tion under the laws of the State of Washington, and to complete any 
further economic or other investigations including power possibilities 
that the Secretary may deem necessary to anthorize construction of 
the necessary works for the reclamation of the lands embraced in said 
Columbia Basin irrigation project. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike ont section 1. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Summers of Washington: Strike out all of 
fection 1. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to strike out section 2 without reading it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to strike out section 2 of the bill without 
reading it. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
arona consent to change the number of “section 3" to “ sec- 
tion 1.“ 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk, continuing the reading of the bill, read as follows: 


Suc. 3. That the provisions of the act of March 4, 1925, entiled 
“An act to permit a compact or agreement between the States of 
Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Montana respecting the disposition 
and apportionment of the waters of the Columbia River and its tribu- 
taries, and for other purposes,“ be continued and extended, and the 
said States are hereby authorized to negotiate or enter into a compact 
or agreement and report to Congress, In accordance with the provisions 
of the said act, not later than December 1, 1027, 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the spelling of the word 
“ entitled ” in line 6, section 3, will be corrected. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 4. That the Secretary of the Interlor is hereby authorized to do 
any and all things necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this 
act, and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $25,000, 
to be expended under the authority and direction of the Secretary ot 
the Interior under the provisions of this act. 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the number of “section 4” be changed to 
“section 2.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I offer the 
following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Summens of Washington: After the word “act,” 
line 21, page 3, insert a new section to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of not 
more than $25,000 for investigations of the feasibility of irrigation 
by gravity or pumping, water sources, water storage, and related prob- 
lems on the Columbia River and its tributaries, including the Colum- 
bia Basin project.” 


Mr. BLANTON. I make a point of order on that; it is not 
germane and it is not in accordance with the tentative agrec- 
ment that the gentleman and I had a little while ago. It was 
to be $25,000 in ‘section 2 of the bill, and section 4 should be 
limited to the purposes of the former act. There was nothing 
said about adding another $25,000. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It does not add any $25,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; it does. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will yield. 
earries no authorization. Section 4 carries an authorization 
of $25,000. It is available for all the purposes of the act. 
Now, the amendment that has been sent up and has been read 
is a substitute provision to strike out the old section and in- 
sert a new section. It authorizes not more than $25,000, and 
then uses the language of the original $100,000,000 appropria- 
tion net. 

If the amendment offered by the gentleman would state that 
it is a substitute for section 4, which has now become section 
2, that it eliminates section 4 in the bill, there would be no 
objection, and that would be in accordance with the agreement, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to offer the language which has been read as a 
substitute rather than as an amendment: 

Mr. BLANTON. As a substitute for section 4 in the Dill, 
which has become section 2. 

Mr. CRAMTON. To make it perfectly clear, I shall read 
what he offers in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. BLANTON. It has already been read. I understood it. 
The gentleman does not have to read it. All we want to know 
is that it is a substitute for section 4. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the clerk will again 
report the amendment, 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the 
amendment by adding the word “completing,” so that it will 
read “for completing investigations.” 


Section 3 


1926 


“The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


After the word “ for,“ in the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Semmens], insert the word * completing.” 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, may we not have the amend- 
ment reported as it would read if the amendment of the gentle- 
mun from Texas were agreed to? 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the amendment of the gentleman from Washington, as pro- 
posed to be amended by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SUMMERS of Washington, as amended by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack: Strike out on page 3, begin- 
ning in line 15, the remainder of the page, all of section 4, and insert: 

“Swe. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated the sum of not 
more than $25,000 for completing investigations of the feasibility of 
irrigation by gravity or pumping, water sources, water storage, and 
related problems on the Columbia River and its tributaries, including 
the Columbia Basin project.” 


The SPEAKER. The questfon is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Washington, as amended by the amendment 
of the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill as umended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended to conform to the text. 


ASSAULT UPON LETTER OR MAIL CARRIERS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4458) providing for punishment of assaults upon letter 
or mail carriers. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? n 

11855 LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr, GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Okla- 
homa withhold his objection for a moment until I have oppor- 
tunity to make a statement? 

Mr. MCKROWN. Certainly. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I reserve the right to object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, this bill was prepared by the 
Department of Justice and introduced by me at the request 
of former Attorney General Stone, now a Justice of the Supreme 
Court. In amending a law in reference to the Postal Service, 
this provision regarding mail carriers was inadvertently 
omitted, Mr. Stone stated. Also the same thing is presented in 
& letter received from the Post Office Department. In addition 
to that, there are a number of complaints that have been called 
to the attention of the committee where mail carriers have 
been assaulted recklessly and their lives imperiled, and they 
have no redress, owing to local prejudice or matters of that 
sort. ‘They have no oppertunity to go into the United States 
courts for redress. This act simply restores a section of the 
law inadvertently omitted and gives the opportunity to have 
these cases heard in the United States courts. s 

Mr. McKBOWN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM, Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN, The gentleman knows that these men have 
just as much protection in the State courts as any other citi- 
zen has in a State court, and the gentleman further knows that 
there is no reason why if a citizen assaults the driver of one 
of these mail wagons or a letter carrier, he should he tried 
in the Federal court, Yet, on the other hand, if a driver of 
a mall wagon or one of these carriers assaults a citizen, he 
will be tried in a State court. There is no reason why there 
should be that distinction aud thus give these fellows the right 
to run everybody off the street and out of the way. 

Mr. GRAGAM. I think the picture that the gentleman pre- 
sents about driving everybody off the street is very much exag- 
gerated. This does not give any such power. This is a 
proper provision of the law. It is a fundamental right that 
the National Government have the power to protect its in- 
strumertalities or ugencies. There is no part of the Govern- 
ment that is of greater importance than the Postal Service, 
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and there should be no objection or complaint about trying 
in the Federal court one whe maliciously attacks a letter 
carrier. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr, Speaker, will the gentlemam yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. I am not a lawyer and may be altogether 
wrong, but in reading the bill over the thought struck me 
that if some postal employee were to become abusive to me 
and insulting, the only alternative left for me would be to run 
away, aud I have not been in the habit of doing that. It seems, 
if this bill is passed, that the only thing I could do would be to 
run away. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Well, the gentleman would have no more 
occasion to run under those circumstances than he would have 
to run now if the same course of conduct is pursued by the 
postal employee. ‘This simply allows the United States court 
to try bim according to the law and to the evidence; nothing 
more. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Suppose a postal employee came to the 
gentleman’s house and insulted some female relative in the 
house and your son knocked him out. Your son would have 
to be tried in a Federal court. The postal employees are most 
of them splendid fellows, but you haye—— 

Mr. GRAHAM. Why should it not be tried in a Federal 
court? 

Mr. BLANTON. He ought to be tried in the Pennsylvania 
courts if it is in Pennsylvania, and if it is in Texas he ought 
to be in the Texas courts. He should not have a special privi- 
lege of having it heard fn the Federal court. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I have nothing further to edd. The bill 
was introduced at the request of the Department of Justice. 
It is bucked by the Postmaster General, and the instances of 
abuse which hinder and interrupt the service of the mail are 
given in the report. The matter is entirely in the hands of the 
House. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MeKHOWN. Mr. Speaker, I object, 


STATUTES OF LIMITATIONS, OKLAHOMA, IN -REFERENCE TO SUITS 
INVOLVING INDIAN TITLES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 4761) to amend section 9 of the act of May 27, 1908 
(35 Stat. L. p. 312), and for putting in force, in reference to 
suits involving Indian titles, the statutes of limitations of the 
State of Oklahoma, and providing for the United States to join 
in certain actions, and for making judgments binding on all 
parties, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPHAKIER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the bill is a matter of a great deal of importance and I would 
not feel like taking the responsibility of thoroughly indorsing 
it, but I am advised by gentlemen in whom I have confidence 
and I am influenced by the report of the department to believe 
there is need of legislation on this line. I notice the Depart- 
ment of the Interior suggested a number of amendments, and 
they seem to have been accepted by the committee, amendments 
which are before us, with the exception of one as to time limit 
on page 5, line 3, where it says “20 days,” and the department 
suggests 60 days. I am under the impression that 20 days is 
a pretty short time, and I think the suggestion of the depart- 
ment as to 60 days certainly could not hurt any and ought to 
be adopted. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the gentleman 
from Michigan, permit me to say, if you will notice we added 
an amendment, “or within such extended time as the trial 
court in its discretion may permit.“ Let me say to the gentle- 
man from Michigan we had the question up before the Senate 
committee, where we had an extended hearing, and the Indian 
Bureau there was represented by Mr. Meritt, and his attention 
was invited to that, and after an explanation Mr. Meritt said 
he saw no objection to that language in view of the amend- 
ment. Now, the reason why we did not want to change the 20 
days to 60 days was it would permit the Federal law to change 
State procedure. Now, the State procedure is 20 days, and 
therefore, in order not to chauge the 20 days to 60, we put in, 
if the gentleman will notice, line 4, page 5, “or within such 
extended time as the trial court in its discretion may permit,” 
and also lines G and T, “or any extensions thereof.“ Now, that 
permits an extension of time in any case where the Govern- 
ment thought it ought to haye more time to investigate and 
can apply to the local court for an extension, and, of course, 
upon u proper showing an extension would be granted. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. When, would the application have to be 
made, within the 20 days or any time within 60 days? 

Mr. HASTINGS. It would have to be made within 20 days. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I suggest that it is not so important that 
it has to be strictly in accord with your State practice. Con- 
ditions are entirely different. As to one who is handling his 
own affairs you can get him there in the 20 days, but this is 
where some Indian's rights are inyolyed and the Federal Gov- 
ernment has charge of them, and the agent of the Five Ciy- 
ilized Tribes has a tremendous amount of business on his 
hands and might not be in touch with this particular proposi- 
tion. How could they give them notice and not be in tonch? 
I suggest it would help them if you change from 20 to 60 days, 
and retaining also the committee amendment you would have 
it in pretty good shape— 

Mr. HASTINGS. But let me say that the difficulty is this: 
If the case is instituted and the 20 days expire and no motion 
to remove is filed and the court term comes on, nobody would 
know whether to set down that particular case for trial or not 
if the time were 60 days. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Well, my experience and observation are 
that in two-thirds of the cases they do not know whether they 
nre going to be tried or not. But I want to suggest this to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. This is an act establishing a limita- 
tion to cut off the rights of individuals, and you had better be 
overgenerous rather than too strict. . 

Mr. HASTINGS. The third section does not establish a Jimi- 
tation. That is section 2. I do not think that the gentleman 
from Michigan would want to change a State procedure by an 
act of Congress. I want to state to the gentleman that I 
argued this amendment with the Senafe committee. We made 
a careful study of this particular provision, and I went into 
the reasons why I did not think that particular amendment 
proposed by the bureau should be adopted, and after an ex- 
tended hearing the Senate committee unanimously ordered the 
bill favorably reported out. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman knows that I would give 
preference to the views of the gentleman from Oklahoma over 
some authorities he mentions. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Meritt, of the bureau. was called 
upon, and he said that in view of the fact that all the pleadings 
have to be served on the superintendent, and inasmuch as they 
have probate attorneys, and inasmuch as the amendment per- 
mits an extension of time 

Mr. CRAMTON. Would you rather have it go over? I shall 
have to object to-day. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I hope the gentleman will not do that. 

Mr, CRAMTON. I do not want to take up the time unduly. 
If the gentleman will agree to have it go over 

Mr. HASTINGS. Let me say to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan one more word: This Vill as amended does not affect 
any tribe in Oklahoma except the Five Civilized Tribes. The 
committee reported this bill with the present amendment, after 
an extended hearing en year ago, and after extended hearings 
this year the Indian Committee has unanimously reported out 
this bill with these amendments. I call upon the chairman of 
the Indian Committee to verify that. The Senate committee 
after an extended hearing, has gone over this bill and unani- 
mnously reported it as amended. 

This amendment is only a question of procedure, but it is 
an important one. It is an effort by Federal legislation to 
change the court procedure within a State, and I am sure the 
gentleman from Michigan ought not to want that done, and I 
do not believe he will further object. I let it go over at the 
request of the gentleman from Michigan two weeks ago. It has 
been on the calendar since February 23. It affects no other 
Indians except the Five Civilized Tribes in eastern Oklahoma. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman state that Mr. MERITT 
accepted it with the amendments you have here? 

Mr. HASTINGS, I will state positively that he was inquired 
of in reference to it. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. One objection the gentleman 
has not called attention to is that we have but two terms of 
the district court in Oklahoma annually. Suppose this goes 
over from September to March, and 

Mr. CRAMTON. My friend from Oklahoma will agree with 
me that they would not be happy unless they had some few 
cases pending. But I shall not object. 

The SPEAKNHR. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the first section, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 9 of the act of May 27, 1908 (35 
Stat. L. p. 312), entitled “An act for the removal of restrictions on part 
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of the lands of allottees of the Five Civilized Tribes, and for other 
purposes,” be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 9. The death of any allottee of the Five Civilized Tribes 
shall operate to remove all restrictions upon the alienation of said 
aHottee’s land: Provided, That hereafter no conveyance by a full- 
hood Indian of the Five Civilized. Tribes of any interest in lands 
restricted by section 1 of this act acquired by inheritance or devise 
from an allottee of such lands shall be valid unless approved by the 
county court haying jurisdiction of the settlement of the estate of 
the deceased allottce or testator: Prorided further, That if any ment- 
ber of the Five Civilized Tribes of one-half or more Indian blood shall 
tile leaving issue surviving. born since March 4, 1906, the homestead 
of such deceased allottee shall remain inalienable, unless restrictions 
against alienation are remoyed therefrom by the Secretary of the In- 
terior for the use and support of such issue, during their Ute or 
lives. until April 26, 1931; but if no such issue survive, then such 
ullottee, if an adult, may dispose of his homestead by will free from 
restrictions; If this be not done, or in the event the issue hereinabove 
provided fur die before April 26, 1921, the lund shall then descend to 
the heirs, according to the laws of descent and distribution of the 
State of Oklahoma, free from all restrictions: Provided, That the 
word issue“ as used in this section shall be construed to mean 
child or children: Providcd further, That the provisions of section 25 
of the act of April 26, 1906, as amended by this act, are hereby made 
applicable to all wills executed under this section: And provided fur- 
ther, That all orders of the county court approving such conveyances 
of such land shall be in open court and shall be conclusive as to the 
jurisdiction of such court to approve such deed: Provided, That all 
conveyances of full-blood Indian heirs heretofore approved by the 
county courts shall be deemed and held to conclusively establish the 
jurisdiction of such courts to approve the same except where more 
than one such conveyance of the same interest in the same land has 
heen made by the same Indian to different grantees and approved by 
county courts of different counties prior to the passage of this act, 
and except that this proviso shall not affect and may not be pleaded 
in any suit brought before the approval of this act.” 

With committee amendments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 4, strike out “a " and insert“ any.“ 

Page 3, line 6, strike out, ‘of’ and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ by.” 

The SPHAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments to the section. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the next section. 

The Clerk read the section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. The statutes of limitations of the State of Oklahoma are 
hereby made and declared to be applicable to and shall have full 
force and effect against all restricted Indians of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, and of any other Indian tribe in Oklahoma, and against the 
heirs or grantees of any such Indians, and against all rights and 
causes of action heretofore accrued or hereafter accruing to any such 
Indians or their heirs or grantees, to the same extent and effect and 
in the same manner as in the case of any other citizen of the State 
of Oklahoma, and may be pleaded in bar of any action brought by or 
on behalt of any such Indian, bis or her heirs or grantees, either in 
his own behalf or hy the Government of the United States, or by any 
other party for bis or her benefit, to the same extent as though such 
action were brought by or on behalf of any other citizen of said 
State: Provided, That no cause of action which heretofore shall have 
accrued to any such Indian shall be barred prior to the expiration 
of a period of two years from and after the approval of this act, even 
though the full statutory period of limitation shall already have run 
or shall expire during said two years’ period, and any such restricted 
Indian, if competent to sue, or his guardian, or the United States 
in his behalf, may sue upon any such cause of action during such two 
years’ period free from any bar of the statutes of limitations. 


With a committee amendment to the section, as follows: 


Page 3, line 18, after the word “Tribes,” strike out the words 
“and of any other Indian tribe in Oklahoma.“ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. Any one or more of the parties to a suit in the United 
States courts in the State of Oklahoma or in the State courts of Okla- 
homa to which a restricted member of any Indian tribe in Oklahoma, 
or the restricted heirs or grantees of such Indian are parties, as 
plaintiff, defendant, or Intervyener, and claiming or entitled to claim 
title to or an interest in lands allotted to a citizen of the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes or other Indian tribes of Oklahoma, or the pro- 
ceeds, issues, rents, and profits derived from the same, may 
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serve written notice of the pendency of such sult upon the 
United States district attorney for the district in whieh the suit 
is pending, and the United States may appear tn said cause within 20 
days thereafter, and after such appearance or the expiration of said 
20 days the proceedings and judgment in said cause shall bind the 
United States and the parties thereto to the same extent as though no 
Indian land or question were Inyolved. The notice served on the 
United States district attorney shall be accompanied with a certified 
copy of all pleadings on file in the suit at the time the notice is 
served, and shall be signed by a party to the action, or bis or her 
counsel of record, and shall be served by the United States marshal 
aud due return of service made thereon: Provided, That within 20 days 
after the service of such notice on the United States attorney the 
United States may be, and hereby is, given the right to remove any 
such suit pending in.» State court to the United States district court 
by filing in such suit in the State court a petition for the removal 
of such suit into the sald United States district court, to be held in 
the district where such suit is pending, together with the certified copy 
of the pleadings in such suit served on the United States attorney as 
hereinbefore provided, It shall then be the duty of the State court to 
accept such petition and proceed no further In said suit. The said 
copy shall be entered in the said district court of the United States 
within 20 days after the fillng of the petition for removal and the 
defendants and interveners in said suit shall within 20 days thereafter 
plead, answer, or demur to the declaration or complaint in said canse, 
and the cause shall then proceed In the same manner as if it had been 
originally commenced in sald district court, and such court is hereby 
given jurisdiction to hear and determine said suit, and its judgment 
may be reviewed by certiorari, appeal, or writ of error in like manner 
as if the sult had been originally brought in said district court. 


With committee amendments, as follows: 


Page 4, line 18, strike out the words “any Indian tribe“ and insert 
“the Five Civilized Tribes.” 

Page 4, line 22, after the word “ Tribes,“ strike out the words “or 
other Indian tribes of Oklahoma.” 

Page 4, line 25, after the word “ the,” strike out the words “ United 
States district attorney for the district In which the suit is pending" 
and insert“ Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes.“ 

Page 5, line 4, after the word “after,” Insert “or within such ex- 
tended time as the trial court In Its discretion may permit.” 

Page 5, Une 6, insert, after the word“ days,“ “or any extension 
thereof,” 

Page 6, line 10, strike out the words“ The notice served on the 
United States district attorney shall be accompanted with a certified 
copy of all pleadings on file In the suit at the time the notice is served, 
and shall be signed by a party to the action, or his or her counsel of 
record, and shall be served by the United States marshal and due 
return of service made thercon ” and insert“ Duplicate original of the 
notice shall be filed with the clerk of the court in which the action is 
pending and the notice shall be served on the Superintendent for the 
Five Civilized Tribes or, In case of his absence from his principal 
office, upon one of his assistants, and shall be served within 10 days 
after the general appearance in the case of the party who causes the 
notice to be issued. The notice shall be accompanied by a certified copy 
of all pleadings on file In the suit at the time of the filing of the dupli- 
cate original notice with the clerk and shall bo signed by the party to 
the action or his or her counsel of record and shall be served by the 
United States marshal and due return of service made thereon, showing 
date of receipt and service of notice. If notice is not served within 
the time herein specified, or if return of service thereof be not made 
within the time allowed by law for the return of service of summons, 
alins notices may be given until service and return of notice ts had, and 
in no event shall the United States be bound unless written notice is 
had as herein specified.” 

Page 6, line 10, after the word “the,” strike out the words“ United 
States attorney“ and insert “ Superintendent for the Five Civilized 
Tribes, within such extended time as the trial court in its discretion 
may permit.” 

Page 6, line 19, after the word “the,” strike out the words “ United 
States attorney” and insert “Superintendent for the Five Civilized 
Tribes.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments to the section. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McKxown: Pago 6, line 22, after the 
word “sult,” strike out the words the said copy shall" and insert 
“the United States shall cause said copy to.” 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, this amend- 


ment is necessary in order to make this law comply with the 
usual removal laws on the statute books. It does not do any- 
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thing except to provide that the United States shall remove 
eases over to the Federal court. I offer this amendment be- 
cause I want it distinctly understood that I do not propose to 
be responsible if these matters are left in the State court and 
no removals made to the United States court, thereby having 
the litigation delayed. I offer the amendment, and I call your 
attention to it. I do not assume any responsibility if the 
amendment is left out. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I do not think this amend- 
ment is necessary, and I sincerely hope it will not be adopted. 
This bill affects titles in Oklahoma. It has been carefully 
prepared, and it has been unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. It has been unanimously reported 
by the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs exactly as it has 
been reported by the House committee. I hope that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma, my colleague, 
will not be adopted. I do not think it is necessary, because In 
lines 12 and 13 we find this language: 


The United States may be, and hereby is, given the right to remove 
any such suit pending in a State court to the United States district 
court. 


So it is incumbent upon the Government of the United States 
to remove it, and unless they do remove it, of course, the suit 
will not be removed, but will remain fn the State court. ; 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman answer this question: 
Suppose the papers are not remoyed to the Federal court within 
the 20 days? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then there is no removal, and the Gov- 
ernment is the only one to remove it. 

Mr. MCKEOWN, The gentleman knows that after a motion 
to remove has been filed that the State court is powerless to do 
ENa 1 ai until that matter is sent back to it by the Federal 
court 

Mr. HASTINGS. I disagree with my colleague. The case 
would be transferred to the Federal court, and the duty is 
upon the Government to see that the papers are transferred. 
I think the amendment umnecessary. 
ent McKEOWN. Well, I will leave it to the lawyers in the 

ouse: 

Mr. HASTINGS. I hope the amendment offered by the gen- 
teman will not be adopted, and I ask for a vote. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. McKeown) there were—ayes 4, noes 40. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. McKEOWN Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on this bill. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKDR. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF WARRANT GRADE OF PAY CLERK IN THE UNITED 
STATES MARINE CORPS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8725) to establish the warrant grade of pay clerk and 
the commissioned warrant grades of chief marine gunner, chief 
quartermaster clerk, und chief pay clerk in the United States 
Marine Corps. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to ask the gentleman the necessity of 
these fancy titles in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed without prejudice and retain its place 
on the calendar. 

Mr. COYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman to withhold 
that request for a moment, if he will. The bill is very simple 
and is very easily explained. I believe I can explain it. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is one matter we desire to look into 
further, so I ask the gentleman to let it go over. We are 
going to have another day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

PERSONNEL OF THE PROHIBITION UNIT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8821) to place under the civil service act the per- 
sonnel of the Treasury Department authorized by section 38 of 
the national prohibition act. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair obseryes that this bill was ob- 
jected to on March 15, with consent that it retain its place on 
the calendar. That would involve three objections. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Two objections are heard and a third is 
required, [After a pause.] The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That the personnel of the Treasury Department 
authorized by section 88 of the national prohibition act shall be ap- 
pointed under the rules and regulations prescribed by the civil service 
net: Provided, That after six months from the passage of this act the 
incumbents of positions hereby made subject to the competitive re- 
quirements of the civil service act may only be retained in their re- 
spective positions as the result of their names being reached for cer- 
tification under the competitive requirements of the civil-service rules 
unless they have been already appointed In the manner prescribed by 
the clyil-service rules, 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuanpta: On page 1, Jine 8, after the 
word “competitive,” insert the words “examinations and,” 


Mr, LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, After I explain my amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I was going to state that in my judgment 
it is not necessary but it will not hurt anything, and I have no 
objection so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The only reason I insert those words is 
that I fear after this bill becomes a law there will be tre- 
mendous pressure brought to bear to cover in the agents now 
in the service, and they may comply with the eivil-service re- 
quirements by permitting them to fill out a blunk and rate them 
on the application blank. 

I believe there ought to be an intellectual test, so that we 
will get a higher standard of men than are now in the service. 
I urge my amendment in all sincerity, because I believe it is 
absolutely necessary that the very letter of the law of the 
civil service be followed and that these men be put to both 
a moral and an intellectual test. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would not want to admit that the amend- 
ment which the gentleman has offered would have the effect 
of requiring exclusively a mental examination, but the purpose 
of the bill, as well as the language used in the bill, which 
was suggested to me by the Civil Seryiee Commission, will 
operate to place those now in the service on exactly the same 
basis for appointment as those outside. They must within 
six months conform to the act as to examination and other 
requirements and not only pass but secure a place on the 
eligible register. I think the gentleman’s language does not 
add anything to the civil service law. These men would have 
to take such examination as is prescribed for these officials 
under that law, and that is all we desire. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. At least the amendment will show it 
is the intention of this House that they submit to an exami- 
nation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Such examination as shall be prescribed 
by the Civil Service Commission under the law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Should not something be put in here with 
respect to their moral fitness for the position, as well as their 
intellectual qualification? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The Civil Seryice Commission will rate 
them on that, 

Mr. STEPHENS. I agree with the gentleman's proposed 
amendment. I have noticed out in the State of Ohio the head 
of prohibition enforcement there has said it is necessary to 
appoint criminals, 

Mr. HUDSON. Those who had been criminals. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Oh, well, had been criminals—I call them 
criminals yet. They were criminals, and he appoints them as 
Prohibition agents because he claims they are better qualified 
to eatch other criminals. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows that a man with 
a criminal record could not get on the police force of his city 
or of my city, and they succeed in running down-criminals. I 
am willing to giye the drys all the opportunity they want to 
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enforce this law, and I will vote for any measure that comes 
up to give them an opportunity to enforce the law, if it is en- 
{forcible, and I believe we should start right here and clean up 
the bureau. ’ 

Mr. STEPHENS. I agree with the gentleman, and I think 
there should be prescribed moral as well as intellectual quali- 
fications, 

Mr. HUDSON and Mr. HILL of Maryland rose. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield first to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. HUDSON. I am agreeable to the gentleman’s amenil- 
ment and belleye in it, but I want to call the gentlemin’s 
attention to the fact that these men must come under the law 
of the civil service and we can not here amend the law of the 
civil service. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; but we make it clear that under the 
civil service law 

Mr. HUDSON. No; we simply state the intention. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why, I took an examination 20 years 
ago for the position of interpreter, and the only test I had 
was to submit two letters of people who spoke the language 
for which I was seeking to qualify, and I was appointed in 
that way. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That was in New York City, 
was it not? / 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. 

Mr. HUDSON, Is the gentleman criticizing the civil-service 
methods? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, 

Mr. STEPHENS. 
last word, 

I would like to ask the gentleman who just had the floor 
whether it is necessary to provide for some examination as to 
the moral standing of those who are now in the service. It is 
my idea they should undergo an examination. s 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will say to the gentleman from Ohio, 
they will have to qualify, and under the civil-seryice rules 
such men as the gentleman has in mind could not qualify. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Those now holding positions? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes; they will have to qualify in every 
way. 

Mr. STEPHENS. 
proposed amendment? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA, 

Mr. STEPHENS. Then I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman from Ohio will yield, the 
bill as reported contemplates and proyides that those who are 
now in the service must take the same examination and submit 
to the same requirements of the civil service law as those not 
now in the service. 

Mr. STEPHENS, 
other things? 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
service may be. ; 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The provision in this bill beginning 
with the words “provided, that after six months” is identical 
with a bill introduced by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
Mr. Trnkrram], and this shows that the language of both bills 
is intended adequately to cover the question which has been 
raised, but I think in order that there should be no difficulty 
about the matter, when we come to pass the Tinkham bill 
under its present guise, as we will do in a few minutes, we 
should adopt the amendment suggested by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The gentleman has not proposed an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; the amendment is pending. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
STEPHENS]. 

Mr. Speaker, we find ourselves in a strange situation. Here 
is u prohibition bill introduced by a prohibition Member, our 
friend from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. When one more objec- 
tion could have stopped it, we find the “wet” gentleman from 
Baltimore [Mr. HILL] not objecting, we find the“ wet” gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LAGuarpra] not objecting, and we 
find the “wet” gentleman from New York [Mr. Brack] not 
objecting, when the objection of either one of them would haye 
stopped it. 

This is a strange situation. This bill is an indictment, and 
this situation is an indictment, of the present Prohibition Unit. 
It is an indictment of the administration upon whom the respon- 
sibility rests to enforce the law, 


No; but this will make it clear. 
Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 


Is that the purpose of the gentleman's 


Exactly. 


And that includes their morals as well as 


Whatever the requirements of the civil 
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‘What are the present conditions? 
employ such men as it wants to employ und reject those it does 
not want. It can use a fine-tooth comb all oyer the United 
States among the 110,000,000 people and select its enforcement 
officers, employing, if it wants to, only strong “drys” who 
will enforce. Here is a proposition to do away with all such 
special selections. This bill makes all employees come through 
the civil service. This shows the present Prohibition Unit 
is not satisfied with its present enforcement officers, and is will- 
ing that in the future they shall now come through the civil 
service. That is what the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaGuanrpta] knows, and that is what his collengue [Mr. BLACK] 
knows, and that is what Mr. Hirt of Maryland knows, and 
naturally they are willing. They know they can get some 
wets appointed through the civil service under these examina- 
tions. The wets can stand examinations the same as the drys. 

Mr. STEPHENS. . And stand a better examination. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘That is what they know, aud that is why 
they sit here and let this bill pass. 

Let me tell my friend, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CramrTon], something else he is walking into this “wet” trap 
on. When you once get these “wet” men in through the civil 
seryice, how are you going to get rid of them when you find 
out they are standing in with bootleggers? You can not get rid 
of them except by trial. Under the civil service law you have 
got to go through a civil-service trial, and I would like to see 
you get rid of one of them with a few wet Senators backing 
them up at the trial. 

Mr. BLACK of New York and Mr. LAGUARDIA rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I can not yield right now. 

There is an attempt to break down this law made here on 
the floor every day, and I am not going to be a party to any 
of them. I have the highest regard for the gentlemen from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton], and for our other colleague from 
Michigan [Mr. Hupson] and for Wayne Wheeler, all of whom 
are renowned “drys” and have approved this bill. They have 
done splendid work in the prohibition cause, but they are now 
walking into a “ wet" trap and can not sce it. 

Mr. BEEDY. Does the gentleman Oppose this bill; 
think it is bad? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have no confidence in it. I would be for 
it if I thought it would fulfill its purpose and help prohibition 
enforcement. 

Mr. BEEDY. When it only needed one more objection, why 
did not the gentleman object to it? 

Mr. BLANTON. I promised my prohibition friend [Mr. 
Cramton] that I would not. I wanted to give the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] a chance, as he believes this 
will benefit enforcement. I will support any proposition he 
thinks is going to help. If it does not help, I have warned him 
of what I believe to be a “wet” trap. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman could have saved him from the 
trap by objecting. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know it; but nothing can be worse than 
the present situation. This administration is not enforcing 
prohibition. If he sees any way to benefit the cause, I am with 
the gentleman; but I want to say that if this does not benefit it I 
am going to be one of the first to help repeal the law and find 
some way to get prohibition agents who will enforce it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire on this day, 
when so many bills are pending, to take any particular time in 
nrgument, but in view of the suggestion made by the gentleman 
from ‘Texas I think I should say something. This bill is in the 
same text as was included in the reorganization bill for the 
Prohibition Unit which was introduced by me and which passed 
this House overwhelmingly in the last Congress, 

Now in reference to what my friend says, let me say that this 
bill is urged by General. Andrews, a man who has a real job, 
in charge of Federal enforcement, who has ability and who in 
my judgment, from my contact with him, has a real sincere 
determination to make a success of it. He says this bill will 
help. It is indorsed by all the dry organizations, and I am 
willing, if I defer to some one else, to follow their judgment 
rather than to be deterred by the fact that my friend from 
New York and my friend from Maryland and several others 
are also for it, they occasionally vote right. I am glad to see 
they do occasionally, and I hope they will do it more often in 
the future. I agree with the gentleman from Texas that noth- 
ing could be worse than under the present political domination 
that controls so many appointments. We will not get the mil- 
leuninm under the civil service, but we will secure some im- 
provement, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows that I haye sup- 
ported prohibition enforcement. 


does he 
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Mr. CRAMTON. I ‘will say the gentleman from New York 
has been an outstanding example among the wets in giving 
us support for helpful legislation. I have never known him to 
oppose anything in the way of appropriations or otherwise. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Michigan 
mentions the fact that prohibition agents are appointed through 
political influence. It has been my experience that prohibition 
agents and those connected with the service have not been ap- 
pointed by the influence of either of the great political parties, 
but are appointed solely upon the recommendation of the anti- 
suloon organization, 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
ten better results. 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is true in the State of Ohio. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed und read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


DISPOSITION OF ASPHALT, GILSONITE, ETOC., ON PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(II. R. 5385) to provide for the disposition of asphalt, gilsonite, 
eluterite, and other like substances on the public domain. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SVEAKER. This bill requires three objectors. 
objection? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr, COLTON. Mr. Speaker, if there are three who desire to 
object, I wish they would reserve their objection for two or 
three minutes while I make a statement. 

Mr. BHGG. Mr. Speaker, I shall object. I do not know 
whether there are three objectors or not, but I desire to take a 
moment or two to make a short statement. My reason for 
objecting to this bill is that it seems to me entirely too im- 
portant to be passed without discussion or debate. If the 
matter were argued out, I might vote for the bill. Ido not know. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, that is my view. This is a matter 
of very great importance. I would like to have an opportunity, 
as would others, to express my views and find out just what is 
intended by the legislation, The committee will have an oppor- 
tunity to bring it ont on Calendar Wednesday, and I hope the 
gentleman from Utah will defer making any speech until that 
time, 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to take any 
munecessary time. If I had two minutes, I think I could 
expliin it so that there would be no objection to the bill, if 
lack of information is the cause of the objection. 

Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Do I understand that the gentleman from 
Utah asks that the bill be passed over at this time? 

ae BEGG. I would object to that. 

. COLTON. It would automatically go off the calendar, 
pus ti remains on the Union Calendar and will be considered 
on Calendar Wednesday. The bill is a good one, and I shall 
state at the proper time the source of the objection. It would 
be out of order now, and I shall not ask for the time, as it 
would do uo good. 

The SPEAKER. Three objections have been made, and the 
Clerk will report the next bill. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE ACT AND THE PERSONNEL OF THE PROHIBITION 
UNIT 


If that had been true, we would have got- 


Is there 


Mr. HIEL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks upon the Cramton bill, just passed, 
to place under the civil seryice act the personnel of the Treas- 
ury Department authorized by section 38 of the national prohi- 
bition act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, with practical unanim- 
ity and without even a division the House has just passed 
II. R. 3821, a bill to place under the civil service act the per- 
sonnel of the Treasury Department authorized by section 38 
of the national prohibition act. This bill, after the words 
“provided that after six months” is identical with a bill in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM]. 
I called attention to the fact that a predecessor of the pending 
bill was introduced by Mr. TIN KHAN in the Sixty-seventh 
Congress and advocated by those of us who believed that re- 
gardless of the demerits of the experiment in national prohibi- 
tion that the appointment of officials of the Federal Govern- 
ment who are charged with the duty of enforcing any of the 
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police laws of the Government should not be made in any 
way upon political consideration. I was rather amused when 
this pending bill was discussed to note that certain of the 
adherents of the Anti-Saloon League became rather dubious 
about the merits of the pending bill because of the reason 
that some of us who were opposed to the Volstead Act advo- 
cated its passage. 

The gentleman from Ohio, Colonel Srerrens, called atten- 
tion to the fact that in Ohio prohibition agents are appointed 
through political influence. He said: 

It has been my experience that prohibition agents and those con- 
nected with the service have not been appointed by the influence of 
either of the great political parties, but are appotnted solely upon 
the recommendation of the Anti-Saloon League organization, 


Until, in 1910, I became United States Attorney for Mary- 
land, I was for many years the Maryland member of the 
executive committee of the National Civil Service Reform 
Association. I was one of those who agreed with Colonel 
Roosevelt in the necessity for putting the Government business 
on the basis of efficiency and merit rather than upon a former 
theory which made of public service merely a matter of 
partisan polities. I succeeded, as the Maryland member of 
the executive committee of the National Civil Service Reform 
Association, that very great advocate of merit and competition 
in the publie service, Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte who, having 
labored for many years on this matter, was promoted from 
the executive committee to be an officer of the national associa- 
tion. I am deeply interested in the application of the merit 
system to public service, and I was interested actively in this 
matter many years before anyone could have conceived that 
the Federal Government would attempt to take over the police 
powers of tho States, as it has done by the Volstead Act. I 
have consistently refused to make auy recommendations or 
in any way participate in the appointment of prohibition agents 
and I have constantly advocated the placing of this service 
under the ciyil service act. It is unnecessary to refer to the 
scandals that have taken place in the prohibition service. 

The temptations to which prohibition agents are exposed 
are of such a nature that it is very difficult for them to be 
resisted. Every year millions of dollars are being made be- 
cause of the Volstend Act; every year these millions of dollars 
are being made illegally because many of the people of this 
Nation consider the Volstead Act a dishonest and immoral law. 
The only fear I haye in placing the prohibition personnel under 
the civil service is that the teniptations of Volsteadism may 
break down the splendid civil service of the Government, for 
which men like Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Mr. Charles J. Bona- 
parte, President Eliot, of Harvard, and various other men 
labored for decades. 

This legislation will place the appointment of prohibition 
officers on the basis of competitive examinations. It will re- 
moye them not only from the sphere of ordinary politics, but 
it will remove them from the control of the Anti-Saloon Leagne, 
and will eliminate certain disagreeable conditions which have 
been recently exposed in various parts of the country. 

When the laws of the United States are not enforced respect 
for the Constitution and for all Federal laws is greatly de- 
creased. The open violations of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments to the Constitution in certain States bas been di- 
rectly responsible for the disrespect for other portions of the 
Constitution and the Federal law. 

Neither party politicians nor Anti-Saloon League politicians 
should control the appointment and operations of prohibition 
agents. I have always fought against such practice, and I hope 
that the passage of this bill will do something to raise the 
standurd of the personnel of the prohibition forces. 
AGRICULTURAL LANDS IN TONGUE RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION, 

MONT. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 9558) to provide for allotting in severalty agricultural 
lands within the Tongue River or Northern Cheyenne Indian 
Reseryation in Montana, and for other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, docs 
the gentleman who introduced the bill apprehend that this 
$10,000 will come out of the tribal funds? 

Mr. LEAVITT. There is not a sufficient tribal fund. The 
development of these Indians was held back because of the 
situation that exists, and this is a forward step to make 
them seif-supporting. If there were tribal funds ayailable, the 
payment could be made from that fund, but I do not think 
there are sufficient funds. The following is a letter which I 
received a day or two ago: 
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Wasnixdrox, D. C., March 22, 1926. 
Hon. SCOTT LEAVITT, 
Chairman House Committee on Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Leavrrr: As representative of the Northern Cheyenne 
Indians I desire to have II. R. 9558, a bill providing for allotting in 
severalty agricultural lands within the Tongue River or Northern 
Cheyenne Indian Reservation in Montana, passed by the House in the 
form reported by the House Committee on Indian Affairs. ‘Tlils bill 
is now on the calendar, and is the one referred to in my letter of 
the 15th asking that action by the House be postponed for the time 
being. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joux STANDSINTIMBER. 

I approve of the above. 

Evcenn FISHER. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There wus no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he iy 
hereby, authorized to cause to be prepared a complete roll containing 
the names of all Indians ascertained to have rights on the Tongue 
River or Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation in Montana, which 
roll, when approved by him, shall be final and conclusive evidence of 
the right of any Indian of that reservation to an allotment of land 
thereon, The Secretary of the Interior shall also cause to be, pre- 
pared, in such manner as he may deem advisable, a list of the lands 
of said Indian reservation, exclusive of timbered lands, which may be 
used advantageously for agricultural purposes, withont detriment to 
the use of the remaining tribal lands for grazing purposes: Provided, 
That as soon as practicable after the approval of sald tribal roll, and 
after the approval of said list of agricultural lands, the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized to make allotments in severalty to 
the duly enrolled Indians in areas not exceeding 80 acres to any indi- 
vidual, from the lands appearing on said approved list; which allot- 
ments shall be made under such regulations as he may preseribe and 
trust patents shall be issued therefor of the form and legal effect 
authorized by the act of February 8, 1877 (24 Stat. L. p. 388), as 
amendod by the act of May 8, 1906 (34 Stat. L. p. 182). 

Sec, 2. That prior to making the allotments as authorized herein 
the Secretary of the Interlor shall cause an examination to be made by 
representatives of the Geological Survey of all lands included on said 
approved list as available for allotting, for the purpose of determining 
the mineral character thereof, also their power or reservoir possibilities; 
and It any of the land shall be found to contain coal or other minerals: 
Provided, hawever, That only the surface thereof may be allotted, and 
all minerals on said lands are hereby reserved for the benefit of the 
tribe: Provided further, That at the expiration of 50 years from the 
date of the approval of this act the coal or other mincral deposits of 
said allotments shall become the property of the respective allottces 
or their heirs or assigns. 

Src. 8. That there Is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to pay the expenses 
of making the tribal roll, of compiling the list of lands suitable for 
allotting, for the necessary surveys and classifications, and all other 
expenses in connection with the allotment work. 


The following amendments were severally reported and sey- 
erally agreed to: 


Page 1, line 9, after the word “reservation,” insert the words 
“upon sald roll.” 

Page 2, lines 23, 24, and 25, strike out the semicolon after the 
word “possibility” and the words “and if any of the land shall be 
found to contain coal or other minerals.” 

Page 2, line 25, strike out the word “thereof” and insert in lieu 
thercof the words “ of any lands in this reservation.” 


The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT DECATUR, ALA, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(II. R. 3797) to increase the limit of cost of the publie building 
at Decatur, Ala. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. ‘This bill requires three objectors. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be tt enacted, etc., That the limit of cost fixed by existing law 
(37 Stat. 873) for the publie building and the site thereof at Decatur, 
Ala., be, and the same is hereby, increased from $05,000 to $70,056; 
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find the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby further authorized, in his 
discretion, to expend not exceeding $5,656 in reimbursing those, or 
their legal representatives, who contributed toward the cost of con- 
structing said building of two stories, as first planned, instead of as 
originally contracted for. And such reimbursement may be made from 
any appropriation provided for stid building. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

APPEALS IN ADMIRALTY CASES 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
989) to amend section 129 of the Judicial Code relating to ap- 
peals in admiralty cases. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enucted, etc., That section 129 of the Judicial Code is hereby 
amended by adding thereto the following: 

In all cases where an appeal from a final deeree In admiralty to 
the circuit court of appeals is allowed an appeal may also be taken to 
said court from an interlocutory decree in admiralty determining the 
rights and liabilities of the parties: Provided, That the same is taken 
within 15 days after the entry of the decree: And provided further, 
That within 20 days after such entry the appellant shall give notice of 
the appeal to the appellee or appellees, but the taking of such appeal 
shall not stay proceedings under the interlocutory decree unless other- 
wise ordered by the district court upon such terms as shall seem just.” 


The bill was ordered read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF SOIL SCIENCE 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the House 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 147) authorizing and requesting 
the President to extend inyitatious to foreign governments to 
be represented by delegates at the International Conference of 
Soil Science to be held in the United States in 1927. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and requested to extend invitations to forelgn governments to be repre- 
sented by delegates at the International Conference of Soll Science to 
be held in the United States in 1927, 


Mr. EATON, Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 5, strike out the word “ conference 
gress." 


The SPEAKER. 
ment. 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to ask the gentleman from New 
Jersey why this change? 

Mr. EATON. It is at the request of the gentlemen who are 
putting this congress through, They found the name was“ con- 
gress” instead of conference“ after the bill had been before 
our committee. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title of the joint resolution was amended to read as 
follows: “A bill authorizing and requesting the President to ex- 
tend invitations to foreign governments to be-represeuted by 
delegates at the International Congress of Soil Science to be 
held in the United States in 1927.“ 


CENTRAL BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL MAP OF THE WORLD 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint res- 
olution (H. J. Res. 149) to provide for membership of the 
United States in the Central Bureau of the International Map 
of the World. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of tle resolution? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
call the attention of the gentleman from Ohio with reference 
to the fee of 150 francs. We uppropriate here a fee of $30, a 


and Insert the word“ con- 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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trivial amount. It would not take $80 to buy 150 francs. 
Ought we not here to appropriate a sum equivalent? 

Mr. MADDEN, It is an authorization. If it is an appro- 
priation, I am going to make the point of order, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I withdraw my objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, cte., That to enable the United States to become a member 
of the Central Bureau of the International Map of the World thera 
Is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $30 for the pay- 
ment of a contribution by the United States toward the expenses of 
the said bureau for the calendar year 1926. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read the 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolution 
Was passed wus laid on the table. 


CONGRESS TO BE HELD IN CITY OF PANAMA, JUNE, 1926 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res, 150) to provide for the participation of 
the United States in a congress to be held in the city of Panuma, 
June, 1926, in commemoration of the centennial of the Pan 
American Congress, which was held in the city of Panama in 
1826. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, et, That the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized to appoint delegates to enable the United States to partici- 
pate in the Pan American Congress to be held in the city of Panama 
in June, 1926, in commemoration of the centennial of the Pan American 
Congress which met in that city in June, 1826, and for the expenses 
of the United States in participating in such conference, including the 
travel and subsistence expenses of such delegates (notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other act), and such miscellancous and other expenses 
as the President shall deem proper, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $1,500. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read the 
third time, was rend the third time, and passed. 

A motion to recousider the vote by which the joint resolution 
was passed was laid on the table. 


FREE PUBLIC BATHING BEACH, SANTA BARBARA COUNTY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 2519) to enable the board of supervisors of Santa Barbara 
County to maintain a free public bathing beach on certain 
public lauds. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it cnacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interlor is authorized, 
in his discretion, pou application by the Board of Supervisors of Santa 
Barbara County, Calif., to issue to such board, for the benefit of such 
county, n free permit authorizing the use, improvement, and mainte- 
nance of all that portion of NE. 4 NE. , NW. 4 NE. , SH. % 
NW. . SW. 44 NE. 4. SE. % NE. , see. 20, and SW. 144 NW. , 
sec, 21, T. 4 N., R. 28 W., San Bernardino meridian, lying south of the 
main slough as its north boundary and the beach line of the Santa 
Barbara Channel as its south boundary, such area being approximately 
24 acres, for a free publie bathing beach, under conditions which will 
allow the fnllest use of the land for recreational purposes. Such permit 
shall remain in full force and effect as long as the county complies 
with the conditions thercin and maintains such land as a free public 
bathing beuch. Such jaud shall not be subject to the mining laws of 
the United States, in the absence of an express order of the Secretary 
of the Interior restoring the land to such laws with such restrictions 
and limitations as the said Secretary may prescribe. 


The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. s 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


EXTENSIONS OF TIME UNDER OIL AND GAS PERMITS 


The next business on the Cousent Calendar was the bill (S. 
2461) to grant extensions of time under oil and gas permits. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, would not one year’s extension be sufficient to give some 
one else a chance? 
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Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, those wlio advocate this meas- 
ure say in some cases it wonld not be sufficient time. It fs left 
entirely to the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior and I 
understand from the report that the Secretary first suggested 
one year, but subsequently withdrew his objection to a two-year 
Provision. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I would sooner see the bill go through 
taking the discretion away from the Secretary of the Interior 
so as to offer all claimants an equality and avoid any possi- 
bility of favoritism, but it seems to me one year ought to be 
suflicient time, if they do not qualify in that time to release 
the land. 

Mr. COLTON. I think if the gentleman understood the con- 
ditions fully iu some parts of the country, he would not object. 
It is often very difficult to get the necessary capital and 
equipment to make the necessary development. Companies 
have spent large sums of money in development work and 
great hardship may result if more time is not granted for 
the purpose of further exploration. I feel sure this bill will 
not be abused if we extend the time two years, 

It takes money and courage to go out into many sections of 
our country and prospect for ofl in unknown territory. Men 
heed encouragement in this work and I hope the gentleman 
will not object. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it onacied, ete., That any oil or gas prospecting permit issued 
under the act entitled “An act to promote the mining of coal, phos- 
phate, oll, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public domain,” approved 
February 25, 1920, or extended under the act entitled “An act to 
nuthorize the Secretary of the Interior to graut extensions of time 
under oil and gas permits, and for other purposes,“ approved January 
11. 1922, may be extended by the Secretary of the Interior for an 
additional period of two years, if he shall find that the permittee 
has been unable, with the ‘exercise of reasonable diligence, to begin 
drilling operations or to drill wells of the depth and within the 
time required by existing law. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: ` 


Amendment offered by Mr. Sixxorr: At the end of Une 8, page 2, 
strike out the period, Insert a comma and the following: “or has 
drilled wells of the depth and within the time required by existing 
law, and has failed to discover oll or gas, and desires to prosecute 
further explorations.” 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, this amendment was suggested 
by the Department of the Interior. It permits the Secretary 
to give one who has drilled a well to the depth required by 
law—that is, within 2,000 feet—if he desires to prosecute fur- 
ther developments, an opportunity to do so. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. Upon application to the Secretary of the Interior, and sub- 
ject to valid intervening rights and to the provisions of section 1 of 
this act, any perunft which has already expired because of lack of 
anthority under existing law to make further extensions, may be 
extended for a period of two years from the date of the passage of 
this act. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of 
the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 

EMERGENCY APPOINTMENTS, PUBLIC LAND SERVICE 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9038), authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to dele- 
gate to supervisory officers the power to make temporary and 
emergency appointments. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
in order to ask a question. I imagine that this bill is to permit 
the Secretary of the Interior to confirm unauthorized actions 
of certain employees of his department; otherwise why does 
it contain the closing sentence, which says: 


Is there objection. [After a pause.] The 
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to make temporary or emergency appofntments of persons for duty in 
the field, subject, however, to later confirmation thereof by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 


If he makes a temporary appointment, why should he have to 
confirm it later? It is already an appointment. Why does it 
need confirmation? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The temporary appointments now, of course, 
are invalid, and any appointment that a subordinate wonld 
make in the field would be subject to contirmation by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. In the interim the appointee would 
be a de facto officer. I put the same question to the depart- 
ment—the same question that the gentleman from Texas put 
to me. I had the same thing in mind. 

Mr. BLANTON. In other words, it is to make lawful that 
which up to this time bas been unlawful? — 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it to give them a post facto standing? 

Mr. SINNOTT. It might have that effect. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman want to do that? 

Mr. SINNOTT. That is really the object of the bill. They 
can not make the appointments at all now, and they are not 
being made, and have not been since the decision of the 
comptroller. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, the gentleman himself watches these 
things very closely, and if he is willing to let it go by, I shall 
not make any objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior may by appro- 
priate regulation delegate to supervisory officers the power vested in 
him under section 169 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
to make temporary or emergency appointments of persons for duty in 
the field, subject, however, to later confirmation thereof by the Sec- 
retary of the Interlor. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
wis ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 


DISCHARGE OF PERSONS UNDER 21 YEARS OF AGE FROM THE NAVAL 
SERVICE AND MARINE CORPS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (II. 
R. 8183) to authorize the discharge of any person under 21 
years of age enlisting in the naval service or Marine Corps 
withont the written consent of the parent or guardian. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPRAKER. This bill requires three objections. 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. a 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That hereafter upon the presentation of satis- 
factory evidence as to his age and upon application for discharge by 
lis parent or guardian presented to the Secretary of the Navy within 
six months after the date of his enlistment, any man enlisted after 
the passage of this act, in the naval service or Marine Corps, under 
21 years of age who has enlisted without the written consent of his 
parent or guardian, if any, shall be discharged with the form of dis- 
charge certificate and the travel and other allowances to which his 
service after enlistment shall entitle him. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Page 2, line 1, after the word “any,” strike ont the remainder of 
line 1, all of line 2, and all of line 3, and insert shall be discharged, 
the character of discharge to be determined from his service record, 
and shall be paid travel allowance of 5 cents per mile, or furnished 
transportation and subsistence, from the place of discharge to the 
place of acceptance for enlistment.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 2, line 8, after the 
word “enlistment,” insert “ Provided, That if the enlistment id made 
under an assumed name, application for such discharge may be made 
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within six months after the parent or guardian acquires knowledge of 
the enlistment.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. All laws and purts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
wus read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the next bill. 


EQUALIZE PAY OF CERTAIN RETIRED OFFICERS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 5840) to equalize the pay of retired officers of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetie Survey, 
and Public Health Service. : 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I wish to say that in reading the report on this bill I 
tind that 761 retired officers of the Army will be affected and 
that it would involve an increase of $415,000 in their retired 
pay per annum; that the retired officers of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey who would be affected would be 8, at an 
additional cost of $6,830; that 14 retired officers in the Publie 
Health Service would be affected, at an additional cost of 
$12,000; and that 183 officers of the Coast Guard would be af- 
fected, at an additional cust of $38,615. The report filed by the 
Committee on Military Affairs does not give any figures as 
ito the officers of the Navy, but since the filing of the report I 
have secured that information from the Secretary of the Navy. 
He reports to me that the enactment of this bill would entail 
n total increase in pay for the retired officers of the Navy of 
approximately $284,489 the first year. It is estimated, the 
Secretary says in his report to me, that by reason of the deaths 
of retired officers this amount would be reduced at the rate of 
approximately 244 per cent per year. 

For the Marine Corps the total increased cost would be ap- 
proximately $16,986 for the first year. Therefore, when we 
tuke into cousideration all the retired officers of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Public Health Service, Coast Guard, and 
Geodetic Survey we find that the adoption of this bill would 
entail an additional increase for the first year of $774,100. ‘The 
amount of increase each year thereafter over present expendi- 
tures would probably diminish at the rate of 3 or 4 per cent 
per annum. Just how much would be the entire cost it is hard 
to estimate because the bill, of course, would be in effect as 
long as any of the officers were living. I assume it would cost 
an additional amount of probably $10,000,000 or more over that 
which will otherwise be expended for retirement pay under 
existing law. 

I think it is too important a bill to take up on unanimous- 
consent day, and so I object. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I withhold it, so the gentleman from 
Ohio can make a statement of his views. At this point I wish 
to extend my remarks briefly, leave having been granted me 
this afternoon to do so. 


TOTAL AMOUNT RETIREMENT PAY THESE OFFICERS ARD NOW RECEIVING 


After this bill had been brought to my attention several 
weeks ago, I thought it would be of interest to the House to 
ascertain the total amount of retirement pay which the officers 
affected by this bill are now receiving. Therefore I requested 
the Seeretary of War, Secretary of the Treasury, Commandant 
of the Coast Guard, Director of the Geodetic Survey, and the 
Secretary of the Navy to give me information as to their re- 
spective services. They have done so. The total amount which 
the 761 retired officers of the Army affected by this bill are 
now drawing is $2,332,957.50. This is slightly in excess of an 
average of $3,000 per annum to each retired officer. 

The 14 retired officers of the Public Health Service are draw- 
ing a total of $43,200 per annum, which is also slightly in ex- 
cess of $3,000 per annum to each retired officer, 

The 178 retired officers of the Coast Guard are now receiving 
total retirement pay per annum of $348,764, which is an 
average of about $2,000 per annum to each retired Coast Guard 
officer, 
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The Secretary of the Navy in answering my inquiry did not 
give me separate information as to the total amount of retire- 
ment pay now being paid to the officers affected by this bill. 
He did, however, give me information as to the total amount 
paid annually to all the retired officers of the Navy and Marine 
Corps, including those affected by the terms of this bill On 
that point he said in his letter to me: 


The aggregate amount estimated to be required for pay of officers 
on the retired lst of the Navy for the next fiscal year is $4,314,900. 
For the Marine Corps, $485,328. These are the amounts carried in the 
appropriation bill and will probably be slightly over. 


So while I can not give the exact figures of the average 
amount which the retired officers of the Nayy and Marine 
Corps affected by this bill are now receiving I think we may 
safely say it is an average of around $3,000 cach per annum, 

Therefore, for the reason that I believe these retired oMcers 
are now receiving generous treatment at the hands of the 
United States Government and that the passage of this bill 
would entail an additional expenditure of more than $700,000 
the first year and large amounts each year thereafter, though 
in diminishing sums as the years go by, I shall feel it my duty 
to object to the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr, SPEAKS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House. 
this bill passed the Senate twice and was favorably reported 
by the House Military Affairs Committee in the Sixty-eighth 
Congress, but failed of enactment by reason of the legislative 
congestion. It was again introduced in both House and Senate 
this session and has been favorably reported by the Military 
Committees of each branch. 

There is nothing complicated about the measure. Its only 
purpose is to correct an injustice and recognize an obligation 
conclusively established by the record. It is recommended by 
the Secretary of War, and the Budget commissioner states it is 
within the President’s economy program. It will not require 
an appropriation at the present time, the understanding being 
that Whatever increased expense may follow will be absorbed 
by the regular military appropriations. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr, SPEAKS. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Of course, if it is absorbed, that 
means that the amount thus absorbed should otherwise be 
turned back into the Treasury, because it is undisputed that 
the enactment of this will entail an additional expense of 
approximately $774,000. 

Mr. SPEAKS. But it will constantly decrease, and rapidly, 
because of the age of the men. However, that question, in all 
fairness, should not enter into consideration at all. It is 
merely a question of justice and equity. You may conscien- 
tiously believe that the retirement system is wrong, but you 
can not justify discrimination. If you wipe it off the books, 
all officers should be accorded the same treatment. You may 
feel that the rates are too high and ought to be reduced, but 
the reduction should apply relatively to all officers occupying 
retired status, 

The retirement law came into existence in 1867. In 1870 it 
was perfected, and the act of that year has been used as the 
basis and principle for all retirement legislation and remained 
practically intact until 1922. 

During more than half a century this equitable provision 
has remained in the law and has been regarded as an obliga- 
tion, namely: 

That hereafter all officers retired should have the same pay and 
emoluments as are now allowed, or may hereafter be allowed, to ofi- 
cers retired from active service. 


Clearly the intent of the law was that whatever the changes 
might be, whether the rate should be increased or decreased, 
they should apply to all officers alike. When the new pay bill 
was enacted in 1922 it passed both the House and the Senate 
earrying that provision, but in conference an amendment was 
inserted which I am quite sure was not fully understood by 
the Members generally in either body. It deprived these old 
retired officers of just compensation. It was in violation of 
a form of contract under which they entered the service, and 
retirement expectancy with equal benefits was offered as a re- 
ward for continued faithful and efficient service. : 

The amendment of 1922 provided that an officer retired on 
July 1 should receiye a higher rate of pay than another officer 
of the same grade and length of service who was forced to 
retire June 30, or one day earlier. As a result of this arrange- 
ment officers with 40 years of splendid service to their credit 
are receiving less compensation than others of the same grade, 
but whose period of service aggregates only 25 years. I have 
in my hand a list containing the names of four retired colonels. 
The first served 40 years and 10 months, was a major general 
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in the World War, but retfred as a colonel. The other three 
served as colonels during the war, retiring with that rank. 
Oue had 26 years to his credit, another 27, and the last 32 
years. Tlie three receive an average of 3600 each in excess 
of the allowance granted the distinguished officer who served 
through Indian compaigns, the Spanish-American, the Philip- 
pine insurrection, and the World War, and whose length of 
service exceeded theirs by periods ranging from 8 to 14 years. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPHAKS. Les. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What pensions do these colonels receive? 

Mr. SPEAKS. I hope the gentleman from New York will not 
undertake to confuse the question by introducing extraneous 
matter. It is not in the nature of a pension. As a reward for 
long and faithful service these officers were promised that upon 
retirement they should receive three-fourths of their active 
service pay for the remainder of their lives. The question is, 
Shall this well-understood compact be made good by Congress, 
and shall all retired officers of the same grade and length of 
Service be paid equally, according to the terms under which the 
service was rendered? 

Mr. BEEDY. Will not the gentleman give us the total pay 
in these cases? 

Mr. SPEARS. T will do so. The only reason for hesitating is 
that I did not want to inject that question into the discussion 
and have the real matter at issue sidetracked. Considered on 
its merits this bill could be disposed of in 10 minutes, because 
the element of justice is so apparent and conclusive that you 
can not disregard: it in fairness. 

Now, I will give you the figures. While I have the names, 
it is not necessary to mention them. Colonel A, retired in 1925 
with 26 years’ service, receives $4,200; Colonel B, retired in 
1926, with 27 years, receives $4,350; Colonel C, retired October, 
1922, with 82 years’ service, receives $4,500, while Colonel D, 
retired May, 1920, with 40 years and 10 months’ service credit, 
receives $3,750. So it will be seen that as a result of this 
unfair retirement law provision Colonel D, with more than 40 
years’ service, receives $750 less compensation than Colonel ©, 
whose length of service aggregates but 32 years. 

Mr. ARENTZ. And that was because he was retired before 
June 30, 1922, instead of one day afterwards, 

Mr. SPEAKS. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman permit an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. SPEAKS. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I do not wish to interfere with the 
gentleman's discussion, but, as I stated, despite the instances 
the gentleman cites, this bill is of such importance it ought not 
to come up on consent day, and I intend to object. If the 
gentleman wants to extend his remarks, it is perfectly all 
right 

Mr. SPEAKS. T do not care to extend my remarks, but I 
do want to ask the gentleman from Texas, whom I regard 
very highly and who, I appreciate, plays an important pärt 
here, to give a single reason based on fairness and justice why 
this bill should not be considered now. 

Mr, BLACK of Texas. If the gentleman will permit 

Mr. SPEAKS. I do not want an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am not discussing the merits of 
the bill; I am simply giving the gentleman my reason for 
objecting. It is too important a bill to come up on consent 
day. We ought to consider bills of this kind maturely and with 
plenty of time for their consideration. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Other bills of importance are being con- 
sidered under the consent rule, and the question I am asking 
the gentleman from Texas is what reasonable excuse the 
gentleman can give for objecting to this bill and depriving these 
officers of the opportunity of having their claims passed upon 
by the House. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, 
details, giving my reasons 

Mr. SPEAKS. I want the gentleman to go into details, 

Mr, BLACK of Texas. In the first place, in the Army pay 
bill of 1922, Congress declared its legislative policy to be that 
officers retired before the enactment of the bill should not be 
included by the bill. That is one reason. The next reason is 
that the United States has the most liberal retirement law in 
the world 

Mr. SPEAKS. That does not enter into it. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. And these retired officers, as I can 
show from the figures, are now receiving most generous treat- 
ment at the hands of the Government. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I agree to that. In reply to the gentleman, 
take the case of Colonel D, whom I have cited here, with 40 
years and 10 months of active service covering all wars and 
activities during that period of time. He was serving under a 


If the gentleman wants me to go into 
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specific arrangement, a moral contract at least, that when he 
did retire any rates fixed by this Congress, whether high or 
low, should apply to him just as to every other officer, and the 
gentleman is absolutely ignoring that moral obligation when he 
objects to this bill coming up. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Well, I do not admit the moral obli- 
gation. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Will the gentleman from Texas please assign 
some reason? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I think I have done that already. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I do not think so, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I do not want to take up any more 
time of the House. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


PURCHASE OF LANDS BY M’MINNVILLE, OREG. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8534) to amend an act entitled “An act to alter and 
amend an act entitled ‘An act granting lands to aid in the con- 
struction of a railroad and telegraph line from the Central 
Pacific Railroad, in California, to Portland, in Oregon, approved 
July 25, 1866, as amended by the acts of 1868 and 1869, and to 
alter and amend an act entitled ‘An act granting lands to aid 
in the construction of a raflroad and telegraph line from Port- 
land to Astoria and McMinnville, in the State of Oregon, ap- 
proved May 4, 1870,.and for other purposes.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
purchase by the city of McMinnville, Oreg., of certain lands formerly 
embraced in the grant to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. and 
revested in the United States by the act approved June 9, 1916," ap- 
proved February 25, 1919 (40 Stat. L. p. 1153), be amended by elimi- 
nating therefrom the lands described as follows: 

„Southwest quarter of the southwest quarter of section 3, and north 
half of the southeast quarter of section 13, all in township 3 south, 
range 6 west of Willamette meridian in the State of Oregon,” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “A bill to amend 
an act entitled ‘An act to authorize the purchase by the city of 
MeMinnville, Oreg., of certain lands formerly embraced In the 
grant to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. and revested in 
the United States by the act approved June 9, 1916, approved 
February 25, 1919 (40 Stat. 1153).” 


ISSUANCE OF DEEDS TO CERTAIN INDIANS OR ESKIMOS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9508) to authorize the issuance of deeds to certain In- 
dians or Eskimos for tracts set apart to them In surveys of 
town sites in Alaska, and to provide for the survey and sub- 
division of such tracts and of Indian or Eskimo towns or 
villages. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MADDEN). 
tion to the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That where, upon the survey of a town site pur- 
suant to section 11 of the act of March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. p. 1095), 
and the regulations of the Department of the Interior under said 
act, a tract claimed and occupied by an Indian or Eskimo of full or 
mixed blood, native of Alaska, has been or may be set apart to such 
Indian or Eskimo, the town-site trustee is authorized to issue to him 
a deed therefor which shail provide that the title conveyed is inahen- 
able except upon approval of the Secretary of the Interior: Pro rided, 
That nothing berein contained shall subject such tract to taxation, 
to levy and sale in satisfaction of the debts, contracts, or abilities of 
the patentee, or to any claims of adverse occupancy or law of pre- 
scription: Provided further, That the approval by the Secretary of 
the Interior of the sale by an Indian or Eskimo of a tract deeded to 
bim under this act shall yest in the purchaser a complete and unrestricted 
title from the date of such approval. 

Sec. 2. That whenever the Secretary of the Interior shall determine 
that it would be to the interest of the Indian or Eskimo occupant of 
land described in the preceding paragraph, he is qutborized to extend 
the established streets and alleys of the town site upon and across 
the tract, and the deed issued to such occupant under this act shall 
reserve to the town site the area covered by such streets and alleys 
as extended. 


Is there objec- 
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Sec. 3. That whenever he shall find nonmineral public lands in 
Alaska to be claimed and occupied by Indians or Eskimos of full or 
mixed blood, natives of Alaska, as a town or village, the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to have such lands surveyed into lots, 
blocks, streets, and alleys, and to issue a patent therefor to a trustee, 
who shall convey to the individual Indian or Eskimo the land sọ 
claimed and occupied, exclusive of that embraced in streets or alleys: 
Provided, That any patent or deed to be issued ander this section shall 
he subject to all the provisions, limitations, und restrictions of section 
1 of this net with respect to Indian and Eskimo claims to land occu- 
pled by them within the limits of town sites established or to be 
established under said act of March 3, 1891. 

Sec, 4. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to prescribe 
uppropriute regulations for the administration of this act, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


RESERVING LANDS IN COOS COUNTY, OREG., FOR PARK PURPOSES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 8817) reserving certain described lands in Coos County, 
Oreg., as public parks and camp sites. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman 
a question. We have been letting his bills go by here too 
frequently. 

Mr. HAWLEY. This is the first one for a long while. 

Mr. BLANTON. I offered no objection to the grant of lands 
to the Indians and the Eskimos. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Those are not my bills. 

Mr. BLANTON. But how about this one? 

Mr. HAWLEY. In the southwestern part of the State of 
Oregon there is a tree known as the myrtle tree, that grows 
only there and in the Holy Land. On the lands described in 
the bill are certain large groves of these trees, which the county 
authorities in Coos County agree to take care of under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior 

Mr. BLANTON. How many acres does this bill involve? 

Mr. HAWLEY. As I remember, a little more than 440 acres. 

Mr. BLANTON. Not over 240 acres? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think about 440 acres, providing three or 
four camp sites selected around large groves of these trees. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman is not going to come 
back later and ask the Government to maintain and improve 
these lands and parks? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The county Seo assured me they 
would maintain them. The Government will be put to no 
expense whatever. 

Mr. BLANTON. And there is no expectation of coming here 
and asking the Government in the future to build up and 
Improve these parks? 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the county can not maintain them, they 
will revert and become a part of the public domain without 
any further action. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is that provided in the bill? 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is the effect of the bill. The Govern- 
ment does not part with ownership of the lands at ail. The 
bill provides that the county authorities may, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, Improve and operate these 
lunds as camp grounds as long as they pay for their mainte- 
nance, 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall not object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the northeast quarter northwest quarter, 
lot 1, section 7, township 28 south, range 9 west, the southwest 
quarter northeast quarter, north half southeast quarter, section 5, 
township 27 south, range 11 west, the west half southwest quarter, 
section 5, the south half northwest quarter, section 11, township 28 
south, range 11 west, the south half southeast quarter and ‘east 
half southwest quarter, section 35, township 27 south, range 12 
west, Willlamette meridian, Coos County, Oreg., formerly a part 
of the Coos Bay military wagon road grant, subject to valid existing 
rights aud as to lands withdrawn for water-power purposes to all 
the provisions of the Federal water power act of June 10, 1920 (41 
Stat., L. p. 1063), and to the cutting and removal of the merchant- 
able timber on the northeast quarter southwest quarter, section 35, 
township 27 south, range 12 west, pursuant to a sale thereof here- 
tofore made, be, and the same hereby are, reserved and set apart as 
public parks and camp sites for recreational purposes and to pre- 
serve the rare groyes of myrtle trees thereon, such lands to be placed 
under the cure, control, and management of the county court of Coos 
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County, Oreg., in accordance with such rules and regulations aa the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe: Provided, That all the ex- 
pense of such care, control, and management shall be paid by the said 
county court. 

Src, 2. The sald county court may make necessary rules and regula- 
tions governing the use of such lands and may charge such reason- 
able fees as may be necessary to provide funds for the upkeep, care, 
and protection of such reserved lands and the myrtle trees thereon, the 
said regulations and fees chargeable to be approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior before becoming effective. 


With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, Une 10, strike out“ Williamette” and insert“ Willamette.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


NATIONAL GAME PRESERVE, SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 8120) to create within the San Bernardino National 
Forest, in Riverside County, Calif., a national game preserve 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture, and to 
authorize an exchange of Government land for privately owned 
land within the area of said preserve. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be re- 
ported for information. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby created within the San 
Bernardino National Forest In Riverside County, Calif., for the protec- 
tion of game animals, and as the recognized breeding place therefor, 
the Tahquitz national game preserve, which shall include the follow- 
ing lands: Sections 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, and 85, township 3 
south, range 3 east, San Bernardino meridian; soctions 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 33, 84, 35, 
and 36, township 4 south, range 3 east, San Bernardino meridian; and 
sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 24, township 5 south, 
range 3 east, San Bernardino meridian; but the establishment of this 
reservation shall not interfere with any entries or withdrawals mado 
prior to passage of this act. 

That until the official survey shall be extended to cover the area of 
sald ganre preserve its boundaries are hereby fixed by monuments, 
courses, and directions, as follows: 

“ Beginning at the northwest corner of section 28, township 3 south, 
range 3 east; thence in a southerly direction up the ridge between tho 
branches of Snow Creek to the summit of Mount San Jacinto; thence 
in a southerly direction along the summit of the main ridge to Marion 
Mountain; thence to Tahquitz Peak; thence in a southerly direction 
along the summit of the main ridge to Antsell Rock; and thence fol- 
lowing the ridge to the intersection of the east boundary line of the 
Cleveland National Forest in the southeast corner of section 24 of town- 
ship 5 south, range 3 east; thence in a northerly direction along the 
boundary Une of said national forest to the northeast corner of sec- 
tion 1, township 4 south, range 3 east; thence in a northwesterly 
direction along the boundary line of said national forest to point of 
beginning.” 

Sec. 2. That the lands included in sald game preserve shall con- 
tinue to be parts of the national forest, and nothing contalned in this 
act shall prevent the Secretary of Agriculture from permitting other 
uses of said lands under and in conformity with the laws and rules and 
regulations applicable thereto so fur as any such use may be consistent 
with the purposes for which said game preserve is established. 

Sec. 3. On lands within the game preserve established in section 2 
of this net hunting, pursuing, poisoning, killing, or capturing by trap- 
ping, netting, or any other menns, or attempting to hunt, pursue, kill, 
or capture ony wild animals or birds for any purpose whatever upon 
the lands of the United States within the Umits of said game pre- 
serve shall be unlawful except as hereinafter provided, and any person 
violating any provision of this section or any of the rules and regula- 
tions made under the provisions of this act shall be decmed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction in any United States court, 
be fined in a sum not exceeding $500 or be imprisoned for a period 
not exceeding six months, or shall suffer both the fine and imprison- 
ment, in the discretion of the court. 

Sgc. 4. The Secretary of Agriculture shall execute the provision of 
this act, and he is hereby authorized to make all needful rules and 
regulations for the administration of such game preserves in accord- 
ance with the purpose of this act, including regulations not in contra- 
vention of State laws, for hunting, capturing, or killing predatory ani- 
mals, such as wolves, coyotes, cougar, and other species destructive to 
livestock or wild life within the limits of said game preserve, 

Src. 5. Upon the recommendation of the Secretary of Agriculture 
the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, authorized in his dis- 
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cretion to accept, on behalf of the United States, title to any lands 
in private ownership within the boundaries of the game preserve 
established hereby, and in exchange therefor may Issue patent for 
national forest land or unappropriated public land of the United States 
within the State of California of equal yalue. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
I want to ask the gentleman from California if the amend- 
ments suggested by the Secretary of the Interior are satis- 
factory. 

Mr. SWING. They are satisfactory. 

The Clerk rend the committee amendments, as follows: 


Page 2, line 6, strike out the word “entries” and insert In lieu 
thereof the words “ existing right.” 

Fage 2, line 7, change the period after the word “act” to a colon 
and add the following proviso: “ Provided, That all the land within 
the exterior houndary of the aforesaid tract shall first become the 
property of the United States.” 

Fage 2, strike out all of lines 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25, and insert in Heu thereof * That where 
the Government survey has not been completed the aforesaid descrip- 
tion shall be deemed to refer to and be determined by lines projected 
from the official survey.” 

Page 4, line 1, strike out the words “not in contravention of State 
laws.” 

Page 4, line 10, strike out the word“ in“ and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ make.“ 

Page 4, line 11, after the word “therefor” strike out the remainder 
of the line and all of Hnes 12 and 13 and insert in lieu thereof “ under 
the provisions of the act approved March 20, 1922 (42 Stat. p. 465).” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. - 
AMENDING SECTION 18 OF THE IRRIGATION ACT OF MARCH 3, 1801 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 6729) to amend section 18 of the irrigation act of March 
8, 1891, as amended by the act of March 4, 1917. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
until the committee amendments are reported. 

The Clerk read the committee amendments, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6729) to amend section 18 of the Irrigation act of 
March 3, 1891, as amended by the act of March 4, 1917 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 18 of what is generally known as 
the irrigation act of March 3, 1891, as amended by act of March 
4, 1917, be, and is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 18. That the right of way through ‘the public lands and reser- 
vations of the United States is hereby granted to any canal ditch com- 
pany, Irrigation or drainage district formed for the purpose of irriga- 
tion or drainage, and duly organized under the Jaws of any State 
or Territory, and which shall have filed, or may hereafter file, with the 
Secretary of the Interior a copy of its articles of incorporation or, if 
not a private corporation, a copy of the law under which the same is 
formed and dne proof of its organization under the same, to the extent 
of the ground occupied by the water of any reservoir and of any 
canals and laterals and 50 feet on each side of the marginal limits 
thereof, or such additional Jand on each side of the marginal limits 
thereof as the Sceretary of the Interior may find necessary for the 
preper operation of said Irrigation or drainage canals or reservoirs; 
Also the right to take from the public lands adjacent to the line of 
the canal or ditch, material, earth, and stone necessary for the con- 
struction of such canal or ditch: Provided, That no such right of way 
shall be so located as to interfere with the proper occupation by the 
Government of any such reservation, and all maps of location shall 
be subject to the approval of the department of the Government hav- 
ing jurisdiction of such reseryation; and the privilege herein granted 
shall not be construed to interfere with the control of water for irri- 
gation and other purposes under authority of the respective States or 
Territories.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was rend the third time, and passed. 
GRANTING PUBLIC LANDS TO THE COUNTY OF KERN, CALIF., FOR 

PUBLIC-PARK PURPOSES 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8916) granting public lands to the county of Kern, 
Calif., for public-park purposes. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That there is hereby granted and conveyed to 
the county of Kern, State of California, for public-park purposes and 
for the use and benefit of said county, the following-described lands in 
county of Kern, State of California, or so much thereof as said county 
may desire, to wit: 

Those certain drilling sites in naval petroleum reserve No. 2, com- 
prising approximately 2 acres each, known und designated as drilling 
sites Nos. 9, 10, 17, and 18, in the town site of Ford, according to the 
map of the town site of Ford, which comprise the southwest quarter, 
the west half of the southeast quarter, and the southeast quarter of 
the southeast quarter of section 12, township 32 south, range 23 cast, 
Mount Diablo meridian, approved on July 31, 1923, by the Commis- 
_slouer of the General Land Office. 

That such conveyance shall be made of sald land to said county of 
Kern, State of California, by the Secretary of the Interior, upon the 
payment by said county for said land, or such portion thereof as it 
may select, at the rate of $1.25 per gere, and patent Issued to said 
county for the said land selected, to have and to hold for public-park 
purposes; and the grant hereby made sball not Include any lands 
which at the date of issuance of patent shall be covered by valid cxist- 
ing bona fide right or claim initiated under the laws of the United 
States: Provided, That there shall be reserved to the United States, 
its grantees or lessees, all oil, coal, and other mineral deposits that 
may be found in the land so granted and all necessary use of the said 
land for prospecting for and extracting the same: Provided further, 
That said county shall not have the right to sell or convey the land 
herein granted, or any part thereof, or to devote the same to any 
other purpose than as hereinbefore described; and that if said land 
shell not be used for public-park purposes, the same, or such purts 
thereof not so used, shall revert to the United States. 


Mr, BLANTON. 
ment: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 26, strike out the period and insert a colon, and insert 
the following: “ Provided further, That the reservation to the Govern- 
ment proyided for herein shall be stipulated In the patent.” 


Mr. BLANTON. The bill does not require that it be done, 
and it should be done because sometimes it is omitted. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I think that would be in the patent, any- 
way. 

Mr. BLANTON. Some patents do not contain it and people 
have to come back and look it up. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


Ts there objection? 


Mr. Speuker, I offer the following amend- 


RETIREMENT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(II. R. 8995), to amend the national defense act approved 
June 3, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920, relating 
to retirement. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr, BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, will the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Wurzpacn] agree 
to the same amendment we agreed upon at another session of 
the House? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I have no objection. 

Mr, BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There are three objections, 
and the Clerk will report the next bill. 


SALE OF PUBLIC LANDS AT BOOTH LAKE, WIS, 


The next business on the Consent Celander was the bill 
(S. 1876) providing for the sale and disposal of publie Jands 
within the area heretofore surveyed as Booth Lake, in the 
State of Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard and the 
Clerk will report the next bill. 
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CANCELING WATER-RIGHT CHARGES ON SBUFORD-TRENTON AND 
WILLISTON IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 7819) to cancel water-right charges and release liens 
on the Buford-Trenton and Williston irrigation projects, North 
Dakota, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
his objection for a moment. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withhold the objection. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, the situation here is that Con- 
gress provided for the abandonment of this irrigation project 
by an act passed here requiring that it be sold. It was sold, so 
that the Government is not now delivering water or in a posi- 
tion to deliver water to these farms. ‘The only thing that is 
done by this bill is to clear the title to the land. 

Mr. BLANTON. And yet these lands are benefited by the 
money that the Government has spent in that vicinity. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Undoubtedly, to some extent. 

Mr. BLANTON. What the Government has spent can be 
utilized in the future. 

Mr. LEAVITT. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. These people are canceling all of their 
dues for water rights which they owe the Government. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. This irrigation project consisted largely of 
a coal inine, electric lines, and a pumping station. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. Does the gentleman know how much 
the Government has spent upon it? 

Mr. SINCLAIR, About $800,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. And these people agreed to refund that. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. They agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. And this bill cancels their obligation to the 
Government? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. But the Government has canceled its obli- 
gation to these people, and has decided that the project was not 
n proper project to have. They have sold the means of sup- 
plying the water to the people, and that leaves the people with 
these ditches of no value to them without water. 

Mr. BLANTON. And yet the gentleman will not contend 
that what the Government has sold there has been an absolute 
waste. 

Mr. LEAVITT. It is of no use without a water supply. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are they not going to have a private water 
supply? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. No; and there never can be a water supply. 
It was a pumping arrangement, and the Government withdrew 
from it. It was largely an experimental matter. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are not these ditches and dikes to be used 
under the pumping arrangement? 

Mr. SINCLAIR, Oh, no; the pumping arrangement, the 
mines, and the electric-light wires have all been sold to a pri- 
vate concern. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, if the new floor leader from 
Ohio [Mr. Brac] and the watch dog from Michigan [Mr. CRAM- 
aTON] are willing to let this go by, very well. I shall not stand 
in the way. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. 
mends it. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman from Ohio ought to 
know what is going on. ‘ 

Mr. BEGG. What has the gentleman from Texas got up his 
sleeve? I think the bill is all right, 

Mr. BLANTON, Very well. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
hereby is, authorized to cancel water-right charges of any and every 
kind in connection with the Buford-Trenton and Williston irrigation 
projects in North Dakota constructed under the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. L. p. 388), and acts amendatory thereof 
or supplementary thereto, and to release or consent to the release of 
any and all liens however created and now existing against lands of 
said projects on account of said water-right charges, 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior js authorized to do any and all 
things necessary to give full effect to the provisions of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


The Secretary of the Interior recom- 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1250) to amend an act entitled “An act donating publie 
lands to the several Stutes and Territories which may provide 
colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts,“ 
1 yEU July 2, 1862, as amended by the act approved March 
3, 1883. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
desire to ask the gentleman from Washington a question. As 
I understand it, this bill proposes to amend the original law 
and permit the proceeds of the sales of these lands to be in- 
vested in bonds rather than in stocks? 

Mr, HILL of Washington, That ts one provision. 

Mr. BEED T. And the moneys are to remain unimpaired 
drawing interest, and are ultimately to be used in the establish- 
ment of colleges? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Ves. 

Mr. BEEDY. I presume that whoever considered this propo- 
sition realized that when you compel trust money to be inyested 
in bonds for a long period of time you are working a great 
injustice to the cestui que trust. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. I understand the gentleman's sug- 
gestion, but I understand that the word “ bonds” in this bill is 
substituted for the word “stocks” in the present act, for the 
reason that“ stocks“ as used in the act really means“ bonds.“ 

Mr. BHEDY. It seems to me that the language should em- 
brace both stocks and bends. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. The act sought to be amended 
names United States stocks and State stocks and other stocks. 
That is in the original act. 

Mr. BEEDY. What does the gentleman mean by United 
States stocks? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. That was in the original act. 
I construe it to mean bonds, that is my interpretation, that it 
means United States bonds and State bonds, and the bill pro- 
poses to amend the net by using the more apt word “ bonds” in 
lieu of the word “stocks.” 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The purpose is to have an absolutely safe 
investment, with no fluctuation, bringing in a certain amount of 
revenue. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. That is the object of it. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman realizes that it is now con- 
sidered by conservative bunkers that when trust funds are to 
be invested their investinent should be distributed among bonds 
and stocks? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. 
of the act. 

Section 4 of the original act as amended by the act of 1883, 
the part involved here, reads as follows: 


That all moneys derived from the sale of bonds aforesaid by the 
States to which the lands are apportioned, and from the sales of 
land scrip hereinbefore provided for, shall be invested in stocks of 
the United States or of the States or some other safe stocks; or the 
same may be Invested by the States huving no State stocks, in any 
other manner after the legislatures of such States shall have con- 
sented thereto, and engaged that such funds shall yleld not less than 
5 per cent upon the amount so invested, and that the principal thereof 
shall forever remain unimpaired. 


Mr. BEEDY. I desire to say to the gentleman, I want to 
help him in passing this bill in such form as will be most 
beneficial. It is a pretty important bill and any proposed 
amendment is an important amendment. We ure soon to haye 
another day for this calendar. I object to its present con- 
sideration, Later I would like to propose an amendment which 
may prove helpful. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. 

Mr. BEEDY. I object. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill under consideration be passed without prejudice anil 
retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

SALE OF LANDS AT BOOTH LAKE, WIS. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I desire to prefer a unanimous con- 
sent request. The bill on the calendar, No. 201, just two bills 
preceding this one I objected to, and I think I was in error 
in the objection I offered. I would like to ask unanimous 
consent to take up Calendar No. 201 or S. 1876. 


I will state the exact language 


I have no objection. 


Is there objection? [After a 
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The SPHAKER pro tempore. 
quest of the gentleman from Ohio? 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 1876) providing for the sale and disposal of public lands 
within the area. heretofore surveyed as Booth Lake, in the State of 
Wisconsin. ; 

Rie it enacted, ctc., That on the survey of any public lands found to 
exist within the area heretofore surveyed as Booth Lake, in section 13, 
township 4 north, range 17 east, fourth principal meridian, in the 
State of Wisconsin, the village of East Troy, the town of East Troy, 
and the town of Troy, all in Walworth County, Wis., shall have a 
preference right to purchase such lands so surveyed for a period of 
GO days after the filing of the official plats of such surveys, at $1.25 
per acre, to have and to hold same as joint tenants for park purposes: 
Provided, That nothing herein contained shall have the effect of defeat- 
ing the legal rights of any other person, or persons, which may have 
attached to such lands, or any part thereof. 

The Secretary of the Interior is nuthorized to make all necessary 
rules and regulations to carry this act into effect. 


The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. i 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CERTAIN LANDS IN POWELL TOWN SITE, SHOSHONE RECLAMATION 
PROJECT, WYOMING 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 1169) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to convey 
certain lands in Powell town site, Shoshone reclamation project, 
Wyoming, to Park County, Wyo. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to cause a patent to issue conveying 
blocks 3, 4, 5, 14, 15, 16, and the east half of blocks 6 and 13, town 
site of Powell, on the Shoshone reclamation project, Wyoming, to Park 
County, Wyo., in trust for use as a county fair grounds; but in said 
patent there shall be reserved to the United States all oil, coal, and 
other mineral deposits within sald lands and the right to prospect for, 
mine, and remove the same, à 

See. 2. The conveyance herein is made upon the express condition 
tbat within 30 days of the receipt of any request therefor from the 
Secretary of the Interior the county clerk of Park County, Wyo., shall 
submit to the Secretary of the Interior n report as to the use made 
of the land herein granted the county during the preceding perlod 
named In such request, showing compliance with the terms and con- 
ditions stated in this act; and that in the event of his failure to so 
report, or in the event of a showing in such report to the Secretary 
of the Interlor that the terms of the grant have not been complied 
with, the grant shall be held to be forfeited, and the title shall revert 
to the United States, and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and empowered to determine the facts and declare such 
forfeiture and such reversion and restore sald land to the public 
domain, and such order of the Secretary shall be final and conclusive, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER WITHIN THE DISTRICT OF HANA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4799) to authorize and provide for the manufacture, 
maintenance, distribution, and supply of electric current for 
light and power within the district of Hana, on the island and 
county of Maul, Territory of Hawaii. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving tho riglit to 
object, I would like to ask the gentleman the necessity of the 
act of Congress to incorporate this company, and also the 
advisability of granting a perpetual franchise to this particular 
company. 

Mr. JARRETT. This has been passed by our legislature, but 
we have to come to Congress to get a permit to have a fran- 
chise. This is not an exclusive franchise—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I understand; but it is perpetual. 

Mr. JARRETT. Oh, yes. à 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I suggest that it go over for a week. 
Otherwise I shall be constrained to object. 

Mr. BEGG. I will say to the gentleman from New York that 
I had the seme reaction to this bill that he had the frst time 


Is there objection to the re- 
{After a pause.]! The 
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I read it over, and I notified the Delegate from Hawaii, and 
he came over and brought with him the act of their legislature. 
I am thoroughly satisfied that the interests of the publie in 
Hawaii, where this is, are amply protected. 

I may add that I have met the Governor of Hawaii, and I 
do not believe there is a higher grade man in the world than 
he, and I would take his word absolutely. He advocated this 
bill. Congress did not convene until two years. It was neces- 
sary to extend the time. a 

And I want to call attentfon to this fact, that Hawail is a 
long ways from here. They can not act without our permis- 
sion. A proposition of this kind in the States can be remedied! 
by ourselves. They have been waiting for nearly three years, 
and they have been deprived of the use of electric current 
while we are making up our minds. Upon those grounds, and! 
knowing, as I do myself, that the rights of the people, or the 
consumers, have been amply provided for, plus the added fact. 
that it is not a monopoly, and they can grant other franchises 
if they want for similar purposes, I do not think we shall be 
doing any damage to let it go. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, this has already gone for three 
years. I ask unanimous consent that it be passed over now 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mappen). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 
ni SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 

CLARENDON COMMUNITY SEWERAGE co. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill, 
(II. R. 3921) to authorize the Secretary of War to enter into 
an agreement with the Clarendon Community Sewerage Co., 
granting it a right of way for a trunk-line sewer through the 
Fort Myer Military Reservation and across the military high- 
ways in Arlington County, Va., and to connect with the sewer 
line serving such reservation. 

The title of the bill was read, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of War, if in his opinion it 18 
not inconsistent with the interests of the Government, is authorized 
to enter into an agreement with the Clarendon Community Sewerage 
Co., a corporation existing under the laws of the State of Virginia, 
granting it a right of way for a trunk-line sewer through the Fort 
Myer Military Reservation and across the military highways in Arling- 
ton County, Va., and to connect with the sewer line serving such reser- 
vation, such agreement to be Umited to a period of five years and to 
be at any time revocable within the discretion of the Secretary. 


With committee amendments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 4, after the word “ Virginia,” Insert “subject to such 
terms and conditions and providing for such compensation to the 
United States as may be agreed to by the Secretary of War and the 
Clarendon Community Sewerage Co.“ In line 9, after the word 
“years,” strike out the words “and to be at any time revocable 
within the discretion of the Secretary“ and insert “renewal from 
time to time thereafter for five-year perlods, within the discretion of 
the Secretary of War, upon terms and conditions acceptable to bim, 
and revocable at any time within the discretion of the Secretary of 
War.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendments, 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be Inid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next bill. 

USE OF RAILWAY TRACKS AT ARMY SUPPLY BASE, SOUTH BROOKLYN, 
N. Y. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
1486) to authorize the Secretary of War to lease to the Bush 
Terminal Railroad Co. and to the Long Island Railroad the use 
of railway tracks at Army supply base, South Brooklyn, N. X. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I want to call my colleague's attention to the fact that 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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there is an action pending against the United States Govern- 
ment for $300,000. What assurance are we going to have that 
this action shall be discontinued, together with the waiving of 
other claims which these two companies claim to have against 
the United States Government? 

Mr. BOYLAN. If the gentleman will be good enough to 
rend the letter of the Secretary of War, Secretary Davis, he will 
find that the suit will not be proceeded with until any hope that 
an amicable arrangement can be made is abandoned. The suit 
was filed merely to protect against the statute of limitations. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I know there is a suit pending at the 
present tine. But the word of the Secretary is not law. They 
are going to waiye other claims. It seems to me that suit 
ought to be discontinued. 

Mr. BOYLAN, It will be discontinued before the lease is 
signed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What assurance have you of that? 

Mr. BOYLAN, He will safeguard the rights of the Govern- 
ment, The Secretary of War will not sign a lease that will 
not protect the Government in every way. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I would like to have more assurance 
than that. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. This is merely discretionary. ‘This is 
to give the terminal company a compensating right for the 
railroad taken from them at the time of the war. If the gen- 
teman will notice, the Secretary is authorized in his discretion 
to enter into and execute a contract, and the fair inference— 
although it is not stated in his letter, is that it will be granted 
upon that condition—the fair inference is that the Secretary 
will not exercise the authority vested in him unless the inter- 
ests of the Government are entirely protected, which, of course, 
would necessarily involve a general release of all the claims 
arising out of this transaction. 5 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then would the gentleman object to 
inserting in line 8 after the word “States” the words “and 
discontinuance of any action aguinst the Government?” 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. This is not my bill. 

Mr. BOYLAN. This is Senator Wapvsworrtn’s bill. 
see any objection to that. But I think it will be superfluous. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, I can sleep more comfortably at 
night if that amendment is put in. I want to take every safe- 
guard possible. I know these interests in New York. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I object. n 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
objects. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman mean it will 
stay on the calendar? If he does, I shall be forced to object. 
If he menns it goes to the foot of the calendar, that is all 
right. 

Mr. BOYLAN. If that is the understanding, I shall have to 
accept it, of course. 

Mr. BEGG. We thrashed that out the other day. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I accept it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent that the bill may be allowed to remain 
at the foot of the calendar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimonus consent that 
II. R. 5840 retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent that II. R. 5840 be allowed to retain its 
place on the culendar. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. The same objection goes there, Mr. Speaker, 
If it takes its place at the foot of the calendar, I shall not 
object. I intend to protect the tail end of this calendar, so it 
will come up at some time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman from Ohio 
accept the suggestion of his colleague from Ohio? 

Mr. SPEAKS. I can arrange that without his consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The request of the gentleman 
from Ohio is that H. R. 5840 remain at the foot of the calendar. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EQUIPMENT FOR USE OF UNITED CONFEDERATE VETERANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 180) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
lend tents and camp equipment for the use of the reunlon of 
the United Confederate Veterans, to be held at Birmingham, 
Ala., in May, 1926. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 


I do not 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Ts there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senate Joint Resolution 59, which has been favorably 
reported by the committee and is on the calendar, be substi- 
tuted for the House joint resolution and considered in lieu of it. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent that Senate Joint Resolution 59 be 
substituted for House Joint Resolution 180 and considered in 
lieu thereof. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is it 
an identical resolution? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It is: substantially the same. 

Mr. BEGG. Wherein does it differ? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The committee has reported the Sen- 
ate resolution with an amendment by which the House reso- 
lution is substituted for the Senate resolution, and this is to 
dispose of any parliamentary tangle that might arise between 
the House and the Senate, 

Mr. BEGG. That is the point the gentleman from Ohio had 
in mind. In other words, the resolution which will be passed 
is the same as this one? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It is the same as this; yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, ete, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized. to lend, at his discretion, to the entertainment committee 
of the United Confederate Veterans, whose encampment is to be held 
at Birmingham, Aln., in the month of May, 1926, 3,000 cots, 3,000 bed 
sacks, and 6,000 blankets: Provided, That no expense shall be caused 
the United States Government by the delivery and return of said 
property, the same to be delivered at such time prior to the holding of 
said encampment as may be agreed upon by the Secretary of War and 
the chairman of said entertainment committee: Provided further, That 
the Secretary of War, before delivering sald property, shall take from 
Said chairman of the entertainment committee a good and sufficient 
bond for the safe return of said property in good order and condition, 
and the whole without expense to the United States. 


With a committee amendment: 


Strike out all of Hne 3, page 1, down to and including line 9 on 
page 2, and insert in lieu thereof the following: “That the Secretary 
of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to lend, at his discretion, to 
the reunion committee of the United Confederate Veterans, for use 
in connection with the Thirty-sixth Annual Reunion of the United 
Confederate Veterans, to be held in Birmingham, Ala., on May 18 to 21, 
1926, such tents and other camp equipment as may be required at sald 
reunlon: Provided, That no expense shall be caused the United States 
by the delivery and return of said property, the same to be delivered 
to said committee at such time prior to the holding of sald reunion as 
may be agreed upon by the Secretary of War and Val J. Nesbitt, gen- 
eral chairman of said reunion committee: And provided further, That 
the Sceretary of War, before delivering said property, shall take from 
said Val J. Nesbitt a good and sufficlent bond for the safe return of 
said property in good order and condition, and the whole without ex- 
pense to the United States.“ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
to the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “ Joint resolution 
authorizing the Secretary of War to lend tents and camp equip- 
ment for the use of the reunion of the United Confederate Vet- 
erans, to be held at Birmingham, Ala., in May, 1926.” 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was pussed 
was laid on the table. 

House Joint Resolution 180 was laid on the table. 


PROTECTION OF THE WATERSHEDS OF NAVIGABLE STREAMS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 9039), to amend section 8 of the act approved March 1, 
1911 (36 Stats. p. 961), entitled “An act to enable any State 
to cooperate with any other State or States, or with the United 
States, for the protection of the watersheds of navigable 
streams and to appoint a commission for the acquisition of 
lands for the purpose of couserving the navigability of naviga- 
ble rivers.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEPDY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
should like to ask the gentleman from Oregon a question, 
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How does it happen that we haye been proceeding under this 
Jaw for 15 years and have just waked up to the fact that we 
can not proceed under it any longer? 
© Mr. HAWLEY. Vormer Attorneys General have held that 
when the proceeding had come down to the point of the issu- 
ance of a final decree, the Secretary of Agriculture could pay 
into court the required amount and then the decree would be 
issued, but the present Attorney General's office holds that 
since the law requires the Government to take complete title 
the Secretary can not pay until after the decree has issued. 
That brings the thing up to this point: Until the money is paid 
tiie decree can not issue and the decree can not issue until 
the money is paid, and that made an impasse. At the present 
time they have to have two men in court, when the transac- 
tion is being completed, to go along together in the matter, 
end that is an expensive process. This provides a method by 
which the Secretary can puy and the Attorney General can 
‘approve the title and no further difficulty will arise. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the act approved March 1, 1911 (36th Stat. 
p. 961), is hereby amended by adding to section 8 thereof the follow- 
ing language: 

“Provided, That in condemnation proceedings, heretofore or here- 
after prosecuted, for the acquisition of lands under this act, in which 
a decree is entered vesting title thereto in the United States upon pay- 
ment of the award into the registry of the court, the Seeretary of 
‘Agriculture is authorized to make such payment when advised by the 
Attorney General that the proceedings and the decree are regular.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
owas laid on the table. 


LEO SHEEP Co., OF RAWLINS, WYO. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (8. 
1462) permitting the Leo Sheep Co., of Rawlins, Wyo., to con- 
vey certain lands to the United States and to select other lands 
in lieu thereof in Carbon County, Wyo., for the improyement 
of the Medicine Bow National Forest. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the report before us shows that the Secretary of the Interior, 
‘so far as he has any information before him is concerned, 
recommends that this bill be not enacted, It relates in part 
to lands for the administration of which the Secretary of the 
‘Interior is responsible. It seems to me that without a pres. 
entation of the case to the Secretary of the Interior that per- 
mits him to view the transfer with favor the bill ought not to 
pass. I am obliged to object unless there is some later expres- 
sion from the department. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. I am not quite clear, but is it not so amended 
that it pertains to lands wholly within the forest reserves? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is no amendment in the bill before 
us. It is very possible that if the gentlemen who are interested 
in the bill would present their case to the Secretary of the 
Interior a favorable report might be secured. Under present 
conditions I am obliged to object, Mr. Speaker. 


FISHERIES OF ALASKA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(II. R. 9210) to amend section 1 of the act of Congress of 
J une 6, 1924, entitled “An act for the protection of the fisheries 
of Alaska, and for other purposes.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
Delegate from Alaska a question. My information is that 
every attempt to conserye the fish in the gentleman's Territo- 
rial waters is being enforced against the little native fisher- 
man, while the big cannery Companies can go ahead and do any- 
thing they like. I fear the danger of further encroachment 
upon these rights and I believe we should go slow in passing 
any more legislation of this kind. I would like to get the 
gentleman's views on the subject. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, this bill is a simple 
amendment to the act of 1924 that would permit the taking of 
fish for bait and prohibit the taking of fish at that time for 
any other purpose. Under the law the Secretary's regulations 
must be general. He would have the authority to close any 
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area of water for the preservation of the fish, but he could not 
close that area to fishing for any special purpose, nor could he 
open it for any special purpose. The use of bait in the halibut 
fisheries in the North Pacific Ocean is a yery important feature 
of the industry and this would simply give them permission to 
take bait at all times, but would prohibit the taking of these 
herring for other commercial uses. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the gentleman is aware that a most 
pathetic appeal was addressed to the Congress only a short 
time ago by the native fishermen. They are suffering under 
the practice now in existence in the gentleman’s Territory, 
while the others seem to have carte blanche in going ahead 
and doing anything they desire. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Alaska this question. Three years ago Argo salmon sold here 
at 20 cents a can, two years ago it sold at 25 cents a can, the 
latter part of last year it sold at 35 cents a can, and this year 
it has already gone up to 87 cents a can. Can the gentleman 
explain just why that is? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think the particular quality the 
gentleman speaks of 

Mr. BLANTON. I am speaking of just one quality, Argo 
salmon, known all over the world. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I was referring to that particular 
quality of salmon, which is red salmon, and I think the demand 
to-day is so much greater than the supply that the price has 
increased. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. And the control of the supply has been 
tightened up. That is what has caused the rise in price. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The injustice that was done to the 
native fishermen applies entirely to the fishing for salmon and 
would haye no application in the ease of herring because the 
nano people have nothing to do with that branch of the 

shing. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will state to the gentleman from 
Alaska that when I was deputy attorney general of New York 
State I was charged with the enforcement of a similar law 
and when I went into the gentleman’s territory down on Long 
Island, as long as I was prosecuting the little fishermen, there 
was no objection, but the moment I started prosecuting the 
oyster companies, they had the law repealed. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That applies the United States over 
and the world over to-day. I do not think that applies only 
to New York, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I shall objeet for the 
present. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish the gentleman would withdraw 
his objection. This is really an important measure and would 
give the halibut fishermen an opportunity to secure bait. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard, 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, a moment ago I objected to 
the bill S. 1462, which is No. 210 on the Consent Calendar. 
It is in charge of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. WINTER]. 
The difficulty was lack of information. The gentleman is 
absent. I do not like to take advantage of his absence, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill may be passed over with- 
out prejudice and hold its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It goes, of course, to the foot 
of the calendar? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not make that reqnest. I ask that it 
be passed over without prejudice and retain its place on the 
calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent that the bill S. 1462 may be passed 
over withont prejudice, retaining its present place on the cal- 
endar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FISHERIES OF ALASKA 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. Speaker, I make the same request 
with respect to the bill H. R. 9210, which is No. 211 on the 
Consent Calendar—that it may retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alaska 
asks unanimous consent that Calendar No. 211 may be passed 
oyer without prejudice and retain its place on the calendar. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. EDWARDS. I object. 


" DAM ACROSS THE POTEAU RIVER, FORT SMITH, ARK. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4080) granting the consent of Congress to the city of 
Fort Smith, Sebastian County, Ark., and the Fort Smith water- 


Mr. Speaker, 
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works district of said city to construct, maintain, and operate 
a dam across tle Poteau River. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

ONE WUNDEED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF 
BENNINGTON, VT. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (II. J. Res. 176) establishing a commission for the 
participation of the United States in the observance of the 
ene hundred and fiftieth anniversaries of the independence 
of Vermont and the Battle of Bennington, and authorizing an 
appropriation to be utilized in connection with such observance. 

Phe Clerk read the title to the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this joint resolution be passed without prejudice and go to 
the foot of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Vermont? 

There was no objection, 


TO ACQUIRE A TRACT OF LAND FOR A LANDING FIELD NEAR LITTLE 
ROCK, ARK, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1144) authorizing the Secretary of War to acquire a tract 
of land for use as a landing field at the air intermediate depot 
near the city of Little Rock, in the State of Arkansas. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserying the right to 
object, I want to ask the gentleman from Arkansas why it is 
proposed to purchase this expensive and fertile land for an 
aviation field. Is it not possible to buy other land not so ex- 
pensive? It seems a waste to purchase this good land for 
that purpose if you can acquire other land near by that will 
nuswer the purpose. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Let me say to the gentleman from New 
York that I had the same scruples when the matter was before 
the committee and held the matter up for some time. Here 
is the way it appeared to me: You will see that there are 
certain amendments in the bill that were made on my motion 
in committee. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have read the amendments. 

Mr. McSWAIN. It does not specify a particular tract of land. 
It came in with the preposition to buy a particular tract of 
land, but after the famous Fort Bliss case I insisted that this 
proposition be changed, so under the amendment it may in- 
clude any land, ond if there is cheaper land the Secretary of 
War can purchase it. It must be manifest to the gentleman 
from New York, who is familiar with aviation matters, that 
the land to be purchased must be immediately adjacent to the 
present landing field, because you can not in landing a plane 
skip over an intermediate ownership. For that reason it must 
be adjacent, and the land that is near Little Rock, or in the 
suburbs, is high-priced land. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWALN. I yield if I have the right to. 

Mr. BEGG. The United States Army is in the process of 
selling some land out there now which cost two or three times 
us much as this and is not going to get half as much money. 
I can not understand how land is valued there at $1,663 an 
acre. I have been there. It is a beautiful little city. 

Mr. RAGON. I will say this in reply to the gentleman from 
Ohio: He is referring to the Picrch acid plant. It was estab- 
lished during the war for the manufacture of picric acid. 
The Government asked the citizens of Little Rock for the do- 
nation of certain land, and they donated over $300,000 for the 
purchase and improvement of a certain tract. The plant was 
completed just at the termination of the war and was never 
operated. 

As the gentleman from Ohio suggests it has recently been 
sold at a junk price of $400,000, so I have been informed. 
The people of Little Rock therefore have nothing to show for 
the $300,000 they generously and patriotically gaye at the sug- 
gestion of their Government. Situated adjacent to this pro- 
posed landing field is the air intermediate depot, the area of 
which is only 51 acres, including the space occupied by three 
large hangars and also the large depot with two railroad tracks 
running through, and houses for the personnel. That leaves 
very little ground for the purpose of landing. The President 
of the United States recently designated this as a location for 
un aero squadron, 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. What equipment has the Government 
there in the Air Service? 
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Mr. RAGON. It has 12 planes now, as I recall, in the Air 
Service. I do not know what personnel goes with it, the gen- 
teman from New York understands that better than I do. 
They have a depot and supplies. I saw recently there 3,800 
Liberty motors in one of the warehouses. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman will see in line 
6 of the amendinent that $100,000 is appropriated to buy not 
to exceed 75 acres. Under that proposition he could buy two 
acres for $106,000. 

Mr. RAGON. That was inserted by the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. McSwarn}. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But under that he could buy 
five acres and pay $106,000 for it. 

Mr. RAGON. The War Department has made survey and 
this 6644 acres is the tract they desire to buy but this provi- 
sion was put in ut the suggestion of the gentleman from South 
Carolina. ; 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That leaves it to the discretion 
of the officer and he could buy five acres or one acre for 5100, 
000. It says “the sum of $100,000 is appropriated for the pur- 
chase of net to exceed 75 ucres of lund,” and so forth. 

Mr. RAGON. The tract they wish to purchase contains 661% 
acres. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. This ought not to go through 
in this way. 

Mr. RAGON. I can give the gentleman the reasons for 
this language. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McSwain] made the suggestion in the committee that he did 
not think we ought to specify any particular tract of land. I 
took the matter up then with the War Department and at 
the suggestion of General Lord, in the Secretary's oflice, it was 
there changed to comply with that. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I think I can explain in a 
moment to the gentleman from Wisconsin that it would be 
highly improper for Congress to undertake to authorize the 
purchase of a particular tract of land. My proposition was 
to do the very thing that is evidently in the mind of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brac], to wit, to leave it open to 
the world so that anybody who has Jand adjacent to the 
landing field can come in and one owner can bid against 
another just as was the case with Fort Bliss. In that biil 
they specified a particular tract of land to be purchased for 
$366,000. By an amendment which I offered myself we threw 
it open to the world. Various landowners came in and bid 
against one another and we bought 900 more acres of land 
at a saving of over $250,000. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
not less than 66 acres? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Oh, yes. I will agree to that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. McSWAIN, Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The report that accompanies the bill shows 
it is not intended to open it to the world. A particular piece 
of land is contemplated. It says that an option was taken on 
this tract of land for $100,000. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I did not write the report, but that is the 
principle of legislation that I am seeking to enforce. I agree 
to the suggestion of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] 
that it be amended to read “not less than 6624 acres.” 

Mr. CRAMTON., The report of the War Department con- 
tains this language: 


I am pleased to inform you that the acquisition of this tract, it it 
can be accomplished without direct charges against the already limited 
War Department appropriations, is very desirable from a military 
standpoint. 


In the original form of the biH that was true; but in its 
present form it is not trne. It is an authorization which, when 
it finally is appropriated for, will stand as a direct chargo 
agninst the “already limited War Department appropriations.” 
I submit that the report shows that the department, If they 
read the bill, would be opposed to it in its present form. I ask 
the question whether, if this bill passes, it will be satisfactory 
to and be understood by the gentleman from Arkansas that it 
is merely an authorization? 

Mr. RAGON. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And in the event that the department does 
not include it in its estimates, if it thinks other items are of 
more importance, as it intimates here is the case, if he would 
feel the Appropriations Committee was obliged to recommend 
the appropriation? 

Mr. RAGON. I feel the same as the gentleman does on that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


Does not the gentleman mean 
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Mr. RAGON. Tf the gentleman is going to object, I want to 
Ray something else about it. 

Mr. BEGG. 1 shall give the gentleman all of the time he 
wants to say anything, but I shall have to object. 

Mr. RAGON. Do I understand that the gentleman will 
object anyway? 

Mr. BEGG. I do not think that land is worth $1,600 an acre 
is Little Rock. I think it is a poor business deal for the 
Government. We just authorized the Army to sell $10,000,000 
worth of property last week, and here is a bill permitting them 
tu spend money, and they want to go and buy 66 acres of land 
for $100,000. 

Mr. RAGON, 

Mr. BEGG. Certainly. 

Mr. RAGON, Lasked the gentleman the other day, and I am 
not quoting anything but that which is proper 

Mr. BEGG, Oh, the gentleman can go ahead and tell the 
whole story. I am sorry that my friend from New Jersey, 
Mr. Perkins, is not here; if he were here, I would leaye the 
respousibility to him. 

Mr. RAGON. I have been trying to leave it to him for 
two weeks, though it is not his fault any more than it is mine. 
At the suggestion of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bree] and 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PERKINS] that this per- 
haps was an exorbitant price, I wrote to several bankers—— 

Mr, BEGG. Let me make this suggestion: Mr. PERKINS 
knows two things much better than I do. He knows real 
estate, because he is in that business. He knows real-estate 
yalnes in the proximity of a large city like New York. He 
knows more about aircraft perhaps than any of us. Let us 
pass this over until next consent day and see if he will not be 
here. I can not let it go by at this time, but if Mr. PERKINS 
says that it ought to go by I shall not object. 

Mr. RAGON. If the gentleman is going to object, of course, 
I shall have to do that, but at the suggestion of the gentleman 
3 wrote down to the head of every banking institution in Little 
Rock, including the Federal reserve, and I have their letters 
and would be very glad to show them to the gentlemen. 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, I could get the same thing from every busi- 
ness man in Sandusky if I wanted to sell 60 acres of land to 
the Government for $100,000. I will let this go by if the 
gentleman will guarantee the Government the same per acre 
value for the 400 acres that they have to sell there. 

Mr. RAGON, But it has been already sold. They have sold 
property down there that the citizens of Little Rock bought 
and paid $300,000 for, and the War Department and the Budget 
Director both thought it was nothing more than right and 
justice for them to use a part of the purchase price of the 
Picron plant in buying these 66 acres that the War Depart- 
ment so badly needs. - 

Mr. BEGG. They ought to have kept some of the land we 
let them sell last week. 

Mr. RAGON. They could not doit. That is 5 miles ont 
in the country, and it is not fit for landing purposes. 

Mr. BEGG. If my friend Perkins says that it ought to pass, 
I shall not object, but until I can see him I shall have to 
object. I thought he would be here to-day. 

Mr. RAGON. Let me understand. I do not want this Dill 
to go to the foot of the enlendar. The gentleman can make 
what order he wants if he does not send it down to the foot 
of the calendar. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman has had his hearing 

Mr. RAGON. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice and retain its place 
on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
quest of the gentleman from Arkansas? 
The Chair hears none. 


THE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM 


Mr. FORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPBAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to extend his own remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Speaker, last Thursday during general de- 
bate I made some suggestions for the handling of the agricul- 
tural problem. My attention was called Saturday to the follow- 
ing quotation from the New York Herald-Tribune’s account of 
my remarks: 

In the World War perlod he was in Washington associated with 
Herbert Hooyer In the Food Administration. Mr. Forr’s close asso- 
ciation with Secretary of Commerce Hoover lends to the impression 
that Indirectly he was speaking for the Coolidge administration when 
he presented his program. 


Will the gentleman permit me to explain it? 


Ts there objection to the re- 
[After a pause.] 
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My purpose in making the speech was to show to the Bast 
that the problein was both real and national and to the West 
that easterners were awakening to that fact. It can not be 
necessary for me to assure the House that the responsibility 
for suggesting an administration plan on so important a sub- 
ject would never be delegated to a new Member. In order that 
there may be no question in any outside mind upon this point, 
however, I wish to state without reservation that the plan was 
drawn in its entirety by myself and was submitted to the 
House without suggestion from or approval by Mr. Hoover 
or any other administration representative or responsible Re- 
publican leader. 

At the same time J can not deny that my association with 
Mr. Hoover has provided a high aud continuing inspiration for 
serious and sympathetic effort to contribute toward the solution 
of the farm problem. 

FISHERIES OF ALASKA 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill H. R. 9210, Calendar No. 211, be allowed to take 
its place at the foot of the calendar. 7 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause,] The Chair hears none. 

TITLE TO POST-OFFICE SITE AT DONORA, PA. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 252) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
accept title to a site for the post office at Donora, Pa., which 
excepts and reserves natural gas and oil underlying the land. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask a question and 
I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEM- 
PLE] asked me to look after the bill, he being called home on 
Saturday. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is this somebody trying to give a site? 

Mr. BEGG. No; in Donoru, Pa., when the town site was 
sold the man who made the deed reserved all minerals, coal 
and oil, and then in the deed provided nobody could ever drill. 
When they came to sell fo the Government—this does not cost 
n cent—the Government found out it could not get a clear 
title. There was that reservation and it has prevented drilling 
or mining. And all this bill does is to permit the Secretary of 
the Treasury to take title. 

Mr. BLANTON. Subject to that? 

Mr. BEGG. To the old reservation. 

Mr. BLANTON. The old reservation permitted entry for 
the purpose of drilling? 

Mr. BEGG. No; it is an absolute prohibition against drilling 
or mining. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the Government accepts this subject to 
the warranty alone, would it be possible for the holders of the 
original title ever to come in and do any drilling? 

Mr. BEGG. No; they are precluded by the deed they gave. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is in error, The reply 
to the gentleman’s query is whether the original owners could ~ 
mine under the surface. Yes; they can under the laws of 
Pennsylvania 

Mr. BLANTON. The original owner could, 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman from New York will accept 
the statement of Doctor TEMPLE, whom we know will not de- 
ceive any of us, he made the flat statement that when the man 
who donated the land for the town site made the reservation 
of mineral, oil, and coal, he also put in a proviso they never 
could establish either mining or drilling. 

Mr. BLANTON. Any of the yvendees? ‘ 

Mr. BEGG. Nobody. That is the statement. The gentle- 
man knows how it is in a town where they mine under the 
town and have caye-ins and all of that. The man who do- 
nated this title for Donora provided that he and nobody else 
in the future could ever mine under that title. 

Mr. BLANTON, I have a city in my district, Breckenridge, 
Tex., where every other town lot las a drill on it for an oil 
well, pumping, and so forth. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
mining proposition. 

Mr. BEGG. You can not even sink an oil and gas well in 
the corporate limits. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. And if you undertake to mine 
coal that runs near the surfuee——" 

Mr. BEGG. It can not be done. 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall not object on the statement of 
Doctor TEMPLE. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? Of what advantage would be a reservation of the 
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original grantor unless if there should be a violation he could 
go in and exercise the right of mining there? What use is the 
reservation if he can not do that? 

Mr. BEGG. The man, of course, is dead and gone long ago, 
and the reservation was to protect the little city in the future 
from anybody coming in and undermining the town. 

Mr. COOPHR of Wisconsin, As I understand it, I will say 
to the gentleman from Olio—and my understanding comes 
from. the reading of this report and this letter from Secretary 
Mellon, which contains the following: 


Reference is made to the request contained in your letter of the 
2Qist ultimo for report in connection with H. R. 252, to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to accept a title for a site for a post- 
office at Douora, Pa., which excepts and reserves natural gas and 
oil underlying the lind. 


Of what use is such a reservation unless under such cond!- 
tions as would enuble somebody to avail himself of it? If 
there is a violation of the conditions, in ninety-nine cases out 
of one hundred the original grantor or his vendee or heirs has 
the right to go on that. 

Mr. BEGG. I will answer the gentleman from Wisconsin 
in this way: I have some property in my State that I can 
use, according to the provisions of the deed, only for a specilic 
purpose, and I must erect a certain type of building on it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, no. 

Mr: BEGG. Let the gentleman wait for just a moment. The 
original owner evidently had pride in the fact that he was 
setting aside this land for a town site, with the reservation in 
the deed to the holders of it that under no consideration or at 
any time could there be drilling or mining on that property. 
Ordinarily if a man buys u lot, it is his; and I can drill on it, 
perhaps in the city of Washington, but elsewhere not. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, This provides for acquisition 
of a site, and reserves all natural gas and oil underlying the 
site, but it provides that no well shall be drilled. 

Mr. BEGG, That is in the original transfer. 

Mr. COOPER of ‘Wisconsin. If the next owner should get 
the land, he might dig in under. 

Mr. BEGG. Suppose you had sold me a piece of property 
with a reservation in it and I transfer the land to another 
man and he would transfer back to me. How could you 
abrogate the provision in the deed that there should be no 
drilling? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It appears from the statements 
of the department and the postmaster that all Jand in that 
section where Donora is situated are subject to the reserva- 
tion covering the underlying oil or gas. 

Mr. BEGG. It is only for the purpose of use and beauty. 
The original man wanted to preserve the beauty of the city by 
keeping out of it oil derricks. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Is not the purpose of this bill solely to 
force the Government to acquire a plece of property that has 
some qualification? 

Mr. BEGG. Certainly. 

Mr. STEPHENS, Under the law the Government would not 
have the right to do that. This is to make a transfer with 
these reservations. That is all this bill does, and that is all 
there is in it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
reservations? 

Mr. STEPHENS. You can not get a title in any other way. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. This is the first time in my 
experience thut I have known the Government of the United 
States to accept anything on which to erect a public building 
except a title in fee simple, without any reservation whatever. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. The Government then can never own outright 
its post-office site In Donora, because every foot of land there, 
aceording to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE], 
has that reservation on it. In 1918 we appropriated $75,000. for 
the building and site. We never wiil get it unless we permit 
the Secretary of the Treasury to accept title with this reser- 
vation. 

Mr. COOPDR of Wisconsin. Why could not the State of 
Pennsylvania or the State legislature pass an act excepting 
sites to be owned by the Government ef the United States for 
a public building? 

Mr. BEGG. I can not answer the gentleman. I would like 
to have the opinion of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Err]. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. There is nothing peculiar about this. This 
is not the first time this question has come up. The Govern- 
ment has heretofore accepted titles of this kind in many in- 


Is the title perfect that has 
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stances‘ in the mfuing country. The fact is that in many 
of these places the mineral right is owned by one person and 
the surface right is owned by someone else. That is the case 
in Donora, Pa., where the surface rights may be held by one 
Set of owners and the mineral rights by another. There is only 
one way we can get title to the ground for the use of this post 
office, and that is a title with this clause in it. The Government 
has accepted titles of this kind in numerous cases heretofore, 
185 that Is the only kind of a title the Government can get 
ere. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read äs follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the provision of the public bullding act, ap- 
proved March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. p. 876), which authorized the acquisi- 
tion of a suitable site for a post office at Donora, Pa., be, and the same 
hereby is, amended hy adding the following proviso: 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, 
accept a title which excepts and reserves all the natural gas and oll 
underlying the said land, but provides that no wells shall be drilled 
on the same for either, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk wil report tlie next one. 


FEDERAL BUILDING SITE, CENTERVILLE, IOWA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bin 
(H. R. 3971) to correct and perfect title to certain lands and 
portions of lots in Centerville, Iowa, in the United States of 
America, and authorizing the conveyance of title in certain 
other lands, and portions of lots adjacent to the United States 
post-office site in Centerville, Iowa, to the record owners thereof, 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and empowered to convey by quitelaim deed to the 
record owners of the narth 60 feet of lot 4, block 3, Shield's addition 
to the city of Centerville, Iowa, all the right, title, and interest of the 
United States of America, in and to a strip of land off the rear of the 
post-office site in said city; such strip to extend along the south side 
of said site and abutting on said lot 4, and be of sufficient width, ap- 
proximately 8 feet 4 inches, to include all that portion of said site that 
is encroached upon by the residence standing on the north 50 feet of 
lot 4 aforesaid; Provided, however, That the city of Centerville, in 
order to correct an apparent street encroachment by the said post ofice 
or Its approaches, and to confirm and establish the lot lines of the said 
site as at present laid out and occupied, shall vacate and convey to tho 
United States a strip of Iand off the south side of West Maple Strect 
adjacent to the said post-office site, which site is known and described 
as lot Land the east half of lot 2, block 3, In Shield’s addition to Cen- 
terville, Appanoose County, Iowa, such strip to extend along the entire 
north side of said site and be of sufficient width, approximately 8 feet 
4 inches, to include ali that portion of West Maple Street apparently 
encroached upon by the post-oflice building or its approaches as afore- 
said. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bil. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


PUBLIC LANDS IN THE CITY OF ALTUS, OKLA, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 9559) granting certain public lands to the city of Altus, 
Okla., for reservoir and incidental purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as fellows: 

Bo it endeted, etc., That lot 12, section 4, lot 2, section 9, lot 8, see- 
tion 10, and lot 6, section 28, township 8 north, range 20 west, Indian 
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meridian, Oklahoma, containing approximately 60.76 acres, be, and the 
same are hereby, granted to the city of Altus, Okla., for reservoir and 
incidental purposes, upon condition that the city shall make payment 
for the land at the rate of $1.25 per acre within two years after the 
approval of this act: Provided, That there shall be reserved to the 
United States all oil, coal, or other mineral deposits found at any time 
in the land and the right to prospect for, mine, and remove the same 
under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may 
prescribe: Provided further, That the grant herein is made subject to 
any valid existing claim or easements, and that the lands hereby 
granted shall be used by the city of Altus, Okla., only for reservoir or 
incidental purposes; and if the lands or any part thereof shall be 
abandoned for such use, said lands or such part shall revert to the 
United States, and the Secretary of the Interlor is hereby authorized 
and empowered to declare suchen forfeiture of the grant and to restore 
such premises to the public domain if at any time he shall determine 
that the city has for more than one year abandoned the land for the 
uses herein indicated, and such order of the Secretary shall be final 
and conclusive, and thereupon and thereby said premises shall be 
restored to the public domain and freed from the operation of this 
grant. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

EASEMENT ON PUBLIC LAND IN NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR, 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (II. R. 
9832) granting an easement on public land to Legion Post No. 8, 
Nebraska City, Nebr. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MORE- 
HEAD] if he would be willing to accept an amendment to this 
bill that does not change it in any way, in my judgment, but 
makes it a little plainer. On page 2, at the end of line 5, make 
it a period instead of semicolon, Strike out line 6 and line 7 
down to the word “Provided,” and then on page 2, line 11, 
after the word “act,” insert: 


or if sald building is used for any other purpose than herein set forth. 


It merely is specific in its reversal to the United States. I 
think it was intended that in case the building was not used 
for that purpose it should go back to the United States. It 
seemed to me there was a question at stake, and this amend- 
ment does not change the use of the building in the least. 

Mr. MOREHEAD., I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 18 
hereby, authorized and empowered to grant an easement to American 
Legion Post No. 8, of Nebraska City, Nebr., for the use, without 
expense to the United States, of a strip of land off the Federal build- 
ing site fronting 72 fect on the south side of First Corso Street, and 
extending southwardly, of that width, along the east side of Ninth 
Street, 120 feet, to the public alley bounding sald site on the south, 
being all of lot 6 and the west 24 feet of lot 5, in block 92, Nebraska 
City, Nebr., for the purpose of erecting thereon a building for the use 
us a meeting place by the American Legion Post No. 8, of Nebraska 
City, Nebr., and the local Natlonal Guard companies of the State of 
Nebraska; sald easement to continue so long as such building shall 
be used for the purpose stated: Provided, however, That said easement 
shall cease and determine, and the custody and control of said parcel 
of land shall revert to the United States if said bullding is not erected 
thereon within fiye years from the date of this act: And provided fur- 
ther, That the design and construction of the said building shall be 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment: At the end 
of line 5, strike out the semicolon and insert a period. Strike 
out line 6 and line 7 down to the word “ Provided,” and then 
on page 2, line 11, after the word “act,” insert “or if said 
building is used for any other purpose than herein set forth.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brad: Page 2, line 5, after the word 
“ Nebraska,” strike out the semicolon and insert a period. Strike out 
all of line 6 and line 7 down to and including the word “ stated,” and 
in line 11, after the word “act,” strike out the colon, insert a comma, 
and add or if said building is used for any other purpose than herein 
set forth.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MOREHERAD. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the title. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Morerieap moves to amend the title, as follows: Strike out the 
words “Legion Post No. 8“ and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“Adam Schellinger Post No. 8, American Legion, Department of Ne- 
braska,”’ 


The motion was agreed to. - 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


DONATION OF LAND TO THE CITY OF JUPITER, FLA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (II. 
R. 8903) to donate to the town, municipality, or city of Jupiter, 
Fla., for park purposes, the abandoned tract or tracts of land 
formerly used as a life-saving station. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 7 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill retain its place at the foot of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the bill may be passed without prejudice and 
retain its place at the foot of the calendar. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will say to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Sears] that I am objecting to a number of these bills 
through policy. š 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. If the gentleman from Ohio has 
no objection to it, I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. BEGG. I have an objection to it as it is. I want to 
ask the gentleman from Texas and also the gentleman from 
Florida what they would think of this amendment, Strike out 
everything after section 1 and then insert: 


Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior shall cause the said lands 
described in section 1 to be appraised and when sald appraisal haa 
been approved by him he shall cause the above-described lands to be 
sold at public auction to the highest bidder on such terms as he may 
prescribe, at not less than the appraised value thereof, first having 
given not less than 60 days’ public notice of the time, place, and 
terms of sale immediately prior to such sale by publication in at least 
one newspaper haying a general circulation in the section of tho 
country in which the lands are situated and in such other newspapers 
us he may deem advisable. If the above-described lands are not sold 
because of lack of bidders then the Secretary of the Interior shall be 
authorized to sell the same at private sale for cash at not less than 
the appraised value, 


Would the gentleman from Texas object to that amendment, 
and also the gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. BLANTON. I think it is a good amendment. 

Mr. BEGG. What does the gentleman from Florida think 
about it? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. If the gentleman will put in a previ- 
sion that not less than 5 acres shall be reserved for park 
purposes—— 

Mr. BEGG. I will say to the gentleman from Florida, I 
will not agree to put that in. I can not understand why the 
United States Government should buy or donate a 5-acre park 
for this town, They do not do that for any town in my State 
of Ohio, and consequently I think they should sell all of it. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection be- 
cause I think the gentleman can get his amendment through. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman from Florida will accept my 
amendment then I shall not object. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. The gentleman from Ohio does not 
understand Florida. Of course, in Florida we are used to hav- 
ing the Government impose on people from Georgia and Ohio 
and other places. 

We have already sold in Florida over $3,000,000 worth of 
land and this money has gone into the United States Treasury. 
We are trying to reserve parks and I think after selling over 
$3,000,000 worth of land, and after haying given to Michigan 
something like 1,500 acres of land at $1.25 an acre for park 
purposes, that 5 acres is not unreasonable. 

Mr CRAMTON. Will the gentleman from Florida yield? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman from Florida misunder- 
stands my purpose in rising. I want to support the gentleman, 

Mr. SHARS of Florida. I did not object to the Michigan bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I want to suggest to the gentleman from 
Olo this consideration. If the Government wants to seii this 
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land in Florida, haste perhaps would be the essence of the 
transaction before the Florida bubble shall burst. 

Mr. BEGG. I am perfectly willing to let them sell it. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. The gentleman from Michigan need 
not worry about Florida. We have been living for a good 
many years without much assistance from the Government, and 
while a good many people from Michigan would like to see the 
bubble burst, people from Michigan and Ohio are still wise 
enough, some of them, to go to Florida. 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to say to the gentleman from Flor- 
jda that after listening to his colleague talk about how much 
money they have made, as well as listening to the gentleman 
himself a time or two state how rich they are and what a 
wonderful place it is to live in, I think they should be a little 
embarrassed in usking the Government to give them 5 acres 
of Tand. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. We have listened to the people of 
Ohio and other States begging and have given them so much 
we have ceased to be modest. 

Mr. BEGG. You have never given Ohio 5 cents. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Let me suggest to the gentleman from 
Ohio that this not only would reserve 5 acres for park pur- 
poses but for school purposes and other public purposes, and 
it appears to me that now would be a good time to sell this 
land. 

Mr. BEGG. I am in favor of selling it. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. And without intimating that there 
may be any deflation in land values, I think it would sell better 
when the Secretary of the Interior cuts it up into lots as the 
law provides, 

Mr. BEGG. I do not think the United States Goyernment 
wants to go into the retail business of a realtor. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. That is what is provided and I would 
say to the gentleman I think it would sell better if there was 
reseryed something for public purposes. 

Mr. BEGG. I suspect if we were to allow it to be divided 
up, the net return to the Federal Government would be several 
thousand dollars less than it would be if sold in one tract. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, the gentleman is in error there be- 
cause if you are going to sell this land as one large tract, it 
will only be possible for some big concern to go down there 
and bid on it, whereas if you cut it up into lots, the little fellow 
will have a chance to bid. In addition to that, I would like to 
call the gentleman’s attention to the necessity of giving this 
Small town of Jupiter some ground on the seashore. 

Mr. BEGG. They have a mile and a half of such ground. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is in error about that. 
They haye not any there. I have the map right here. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I hope the gentleman from Ohio 
will not object. 

Mr. BEGG. I shall not object if the gentleman will state he 
will accept my amendment. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida.. In fairness to the committee I could 
not accept the gentleman's amendment. This is not just the 
bill I want. j 

Mr. BEGG. Then I shall have to object. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. That is the privilege of the gentle- 
man from Ohio, because if he insists I must object to the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. 

Mr. BEGG. Then I object, Mr. Speaker. 


BOARD OF VISITORS, UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9276) to provide for the membership of the Board of 
Visitors, United States Military Academy, and for other pur- 
poses. : 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserying the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to ask the gentlemen who are sponsors for 
this bill if they will accept an amendment, on page 2, line 4, 
striking out the words “and the superintendent of the academy.” 

It seems to me when the Board of Visitors make their in- 
spection of the ucademy there should be no notice given to the 
superintendent, so they can inspect the camp just as it is run 
every day and not find it on dress parade, with everything pre- 
pared for their visit. I see no necessity of informing the super- 
intendent of visits, 

Mr, WAINWRIGHT. I may say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to ask the gentleman a question 
abend of that, if I may. Why limit the membership on the 
Board of Visitors to two committees of the House? A member 
of some other committee may be just as much interested, and 
no doubt is. I think while it is perfectly proper that either of 
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these committees or both of them shonld be represented on the 
Board of Visitors others should not be entirely precluded, 
Last year I was placed on the Board of Visitors, and I en- 
joyed the experience. I think, perhaps, I did a little godd. 
Under this provision I would be forever foreclosed. There 
is no money in it. I did not even put in my expense account 
personally. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman could not, under the law. 

Mr. BEGG. Yes; I understand you ein. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It says here that you can not. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I am not sponsoring this 
bill, but I do not see here the gentleman who prepared the 
committee report. As one who is very much interested in the 
matter and as one member of the committee, I am glad to 
answer all the questions I can. My impression was that this 
bill was to bring the proyisions of law now existing as to 
visitations of the Military Academy up to date. As a matter 
of fact, as I understand, there has been no regular visitation 
recently. 

Mr, BEGG. I think there is a visitation every year, 

Mr, WAINWRIGHT. 1 was under the impression it had 
been rather neglected. ) 

Mr. BEGG. No; my colleague here from Maryland last 
year—— 

Mr, HILL of Maryland. If the gentleman will yield, that 
was the Naval Academy. This is with respect to the Military 
Academy. 

Mr. BEGG. Does not the same apply to the Military 
Academy? When I said I was on the Board of Visitors, I had 
reference to the Naval Academy. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. If the gentleman will yield, I think 
the situation has been a little different. Apparently, the exist- 
ing law provides in reference to the Miltary Academy at 
West Point that the visit must be made during the sessions of 
Congress, and it has been difficult to find Members who are 
willing to go while Congress is in session. Consequently, 
there has been great difficulty in having anybody 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will permit, I know 
that the chairman of the committee, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Morin], has made several trips up there, and is 
constantly watching the situation. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, if the gentlemen will 
permit me to giye an answer to the two questions, answering 
first the question of my colleague from New York in regard 
to the superintendent of the academy being notified, as a for- 
mer inspector general myself, I think the principle the gentle- 
man suggests is a very good one, that there should not neces- 
sarily be an advance notice of an inspection. 

The most effective inspections are those that are made un- 
announced, Therefore, so far as I am personally concerned, I 
see no objection to the proposed amendment, 

With regard to the suggestion raised by the gentleman from 
Ohio, it is a fact, as I understand {t—and I say it with some 
little deprecation because I have not been very closely in touch 
with it—bnt as I understand the practice of the Board of Visi- 
tors, a regular visitation to West Point by a committee of Con- 
gress has been rather neglected in the last few years. And 
this measure is for the purpose of reestablishing that salutary 
practice. I do not suppose that anybody will controvert the 
proposition that there is no Government activity which may 
be more properly visited by Members of Congress than the 
Military Academy at West Point, not only for the benefit of the 
academy but for the benefit of the visitors who can not fail to 
derive an inspiration from their visit to that inspiring Govern- 
ment activity. 

The basis of this bill is a provision of existing law in an ap- 
propriation act of 1912, as a basis; but it adds to it a pro- 
vision that members of the Committee on Appropriations shall 
be included in the personnel of the board, which practice has 
not been followed heretofore. 

Mr. BEGG. May I be permitted to ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. If the gentleman will induige me a 
minute before he puts another question 

Mr. BEGG. This is not another question; it is the same 
question from another angle. I agree that we ought to visit 
this institution officially and I agree with the gentleman from 
New York that there onght not to be any blowing of trumpets 
to announce our coming. But does not the gentleman believe 
that the Board of Visitors onght not to be composed wholly 
of members of the Military Affairs Committee? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I think there might well be a repre- 
sentation from outside. 

Mr. BEGG. I concede that, but I believe the House ought 
to haye its membership represented on it. 
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Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I can see no reason why it should 
be restricted to members of the two committees. I think it 
would be a good plan to have one or two members from the 
general membership of the House. Heretofore it was the pur- 
pose to visit the uecademy only at the time of commencement 
when everything was on dress parade and it was more or less 
of n function. The intention now is that the committee shall 
not be restricted to that time but thut the board shall. visit 
the academy during the period of academic work so that they 
can make n real inspection. I think we all agree that a real 
inspection cun be much better made at some other time than 
during conunencement exercises, 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman will yield I would like to 
ask him when was the practice changed. When I was a mem- 
ber of the Military Affairs Committee we went not at com- 
mencement time but during the working year just as the gen- 
tleman says is unti¢ipated under this bill. When was that 
practice changed? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. As I understood, the visitors for the 
last few years haye visited during commencement time. 

Mr. TILSON., I served ou the board twice and we always 
went during the term year and not at commencement time. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The gentleman from Connecticut will 
recognize that I stuted in the beginning that I was endeavor- 
ing in the absence of the sponsor of the bill to make the best 
explanation I could. 

Mr. BEGG. What would the gentleman say about an amend- 
ment to this effect: On page 1, line 5, strike out the word 
Seven“ where it says “seven members of the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the House,“ and insert the word * three“; 
ond then in line 7, after the word “ Representatives“ insert 
“and four Members of the House appointed by the Speaker.” 
In other words, give the body of the House a representation. 
J do not think it best to centralize everything in a few com- 
mittees and leave the rest of us out in the cold. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I will state that I am not authorized 
to speak for the Committee on Military Affairs that reported 
the bill in this form. It is within the discretion of the House 
to do us it sees fit. Personally I am inelined to broaden out 
the personnel, 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman will yield, what is the pur- 
pose of sending these men to West Point? Is it to give them a 
pleasant junket? Is not the only purpose, the real purpose, of 
sending them there to gain information for legislation here- 
after, for legislation and appropriation? I think it is well to 
broaden it so ns to include members from the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations, but I can see no reason for broadening it 
so us to send a miscellancous assortment of Members of the 
Honse who are not on either committee. It seems to me it 
ought to be confined to the legislative Committee on Military 
Affairs and the Subcommittee on Appropriations, 

Mr. STEPHENS. Muay I say that the Military Committee 
surely has a subcommittee on West Point. 

Mr. BEGG. I think it has, 

Mr. STEPHENS. The Naval Affairs Committee has a sub- 
committee ou Annapolis. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. West Point is included in the Sub- 
committees of the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. STEPHENS. It seems to me that it is the function of 
that subcommittee to visit West Point and inyestigute. I can 
see no particular reason why there should be any other. 

Mr. BEGG. My answer to the floor leader and all of the 
others is that I belleye the greater the dissemination of in- 
formation and the spread of enthusiasm. which can permeate 
this House membership, the better for the institutions and the 
country. That was my sole reason. So far as that is con- 
cerned, nobody ever need go there. The head of the Military 
Academy will come down here whenever he wants anything. 
Gentlemen need not worry about that. Unless the sending of 
a committee up there is for more than just to see the Institu- 
tion, I think they better stay at home and save the money. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I agree with the gentleman that it would 
probably be good policy to have members of the House visit 
these places and inspect them as much as they can. 

Mr. BEGG. The membership gets a good deal of informa- 
tian und a geod deal of the spirit of enthusiasm. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The broader you make it, the better it is 
for the service. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Perhaps it would be better if we had 
four membors from the committee and three from the House. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I have always found my good friend 
from Ohio very accurate, I served with him a good many 
yeurs. A few moments ago indirectly he indorsed what my 
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good colleague and friend from Michigan [Mr. CANTON I said 
about the bubble bursting in Florida. 

Mr. BEGG. No; I did not say anything about it. I hope 
it does not burst until we get rid of our property. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Then the gentleman is in on it? 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, I mean the Government. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. The gentleman said that the Gov- 
ernment never assisted Ohio. In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of March 16, 1926, on page 5503, I find a letter from the Treas- 
ury Department dated Washington, February 4, 1926, and 
signed by Garrard B. Winston, Undersecretary of the Treasury, 
addressed to Rogert G. Sraarons, House of Representatives. 
From that letter I find that Ohio has $2,007,260.34, which she 
has had since 1887, and that the Government of the United’ 
States enn not get it back. 

Mr. BEGG. And the gentleman will also find that Ohio has. 
paid for about a third of his highways down there in Florida. 
While the gentleman is looking, he better look for that. I meun 
on the Federal highway scheme. 

Mr, SEARS of Florida. The gentleman is less well informed 
than I thought he was, becuuse Florida hus practically paid 
for her own reads by bond issues. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion: of the bill? 

Mr, HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I shall object unless they are 
willing to accept the amendment which has been proposed so 
that it includes the common herd in the House. I have a 
friend on the Indian Committee who wants to go on this trip. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. If the gentleman from Nebraska will 
yield, we are just trying to formulate an amendment that will 
meet the objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. The regu- 
lar order is, Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. With the understanding that they will accept 
the amendment there will be no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. The Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Le it enacted, eto., That hereafter the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Military Academy shall consist of fye members of the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate, seven members of the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the House of Representatives, and 
five members of the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Rop- 
resentatives, to be appoluted by the respective chairmen thereof; the 
members so appointed shall visit the United States Military Academy 
at least once annually at such time or times as the chairmen of said 
committees shall appoint, and the members from each of said commit- 
tees may visit suid academy together or separately as the respective 
chairmen of sald committees may clect; and the superintendent of the 
academy and the members of the Board of Visitors shall be nolified of 
such date by the chairmen of the sald committees: Provided, That 
members chosen by the respective chairmen of the said committees 
who have been reelected to the Senate or House of Representatives 
may continue to serve as members of the Board of Visitors and visit 
the United States Military Academy notwithstanding the expiration of 
Congress. The expenses of the members of the board sball be their 
actual expenses while engaged upon their duties as members of said 
board and thelr actual expenses of travel. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brad: Page 1, lino 5, strike out the word 
“seven” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ five.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agrecing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BEGG. Also the following amendment, Mr. Speaker: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bu: Line T, page 1, after the word 
„Representatives“ insert “and four other Members of the House to 
be appoluted by the Speaker.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA :- Page 2, Une 4, after the semi- 
colon, strike out the words “and the superlutendent of the academy.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agrecing to the amend- 


ment. 
The amendment was agreed to, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which T send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON : Page 2, line 14, after the word 
“travel,” strike out the period, insert a colon and the following: 
“ Provided, That only one visit for any one calendar year shall be 
authorized herein,” 


Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask recognition on that, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to speak for n moment myself, and 
then I will yield. The Military Academy is right up here on 
the Hudson not very far from New York, It is not so very far 
from here. You can reach it in two days easily from Wash- 
ington in an automobile. Members go there both by train and 
by automobile. A great many Members go there. They are 
always received courteously. We are here providing for an 
official visitation by na subcommittee from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, a subcommittee from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, © subcommittee from the Senate, and a subcom- 
mittee from the general membership of the House, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT The gentleman is wrong about it, en- 
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tirely wrong. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know there is a provision in this bill 
which affects some four different subcommittees, because the 
provision says they may divide themselves up und go whenever 
they please, separately if they desire. according to the will of | 
the chairman. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. 
rect a misapprehension ? y 

Mr. BLANTON, 1 can read the English language. and that 
is what the bill says. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT, The gentleman is wrong. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the bill say they can go separately 
if they want to do so? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. That they can go as sepurate com- 
mittees, that is to say as the representatives of the two House 
committees at the direction of the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. For instance the subcommittee from the 
Committee on Appropriations can go if it wants to, can it not? 
Yes; and the subcommittee from the Committee on Military 
Affairs can go separately if it desires? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. A subcommittee from the Senate can go 
by itself if it wants to, can it not? And the four Members 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Beco] has provided for in his 
amendment to be appointed by the Speaker can go by them- 
selves if they want to under the provisions of this bill, There 
are four different committees which can visit the academy. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. BLANTON. I think one visit a year is enough. | 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I think the gentleman should change 
his proposed amendment in this respect, that no member of this 
Board of Visitors may visit the academy under the authoriza- 
tion of this act more than once. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is what I am trying to do. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. But the gentleman does not do it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman offer that as n sub- 
stitute? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I do not care to mutilate the bill. T 
think that suggestion is preferable if the gentleman is going 
to insist upon his amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, to meet the objection of the 
former Assistant Secretary of War I ask unanimous consent to 
modify the amendment so that it shall read: 


Will the gentleman allow me to cor- 


Provided, No member provided for herein shall visit said academy 
officially more than one time during any calendar year under this | 
authorization. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Now. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleraan yield for a moment? | 

Mr. BLANTON. Iam ready to yield the floor. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I want to point out something. The 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Morin], I know goes up to West Point 
ut least once a month, and surely the gentleman does not want | 
to take his official character awny. | 

Mr. BLANTON. There is nothing to keep him from going. | 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He goes as chairman of the committee | 
and looks after things and goes at his own expense. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not think it is necessary that each 
visit be ofticial—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows in the summer time 
it is an entirely different condition at the Point from at this 
time. There are the drills and 
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Mr. BLANTON. each year is 
enough. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


I think one official visit 


Page 2, line 14, after the word “travel,” strike out the period, 
insert n comma, and add the following: “That no Member under this 
nuthorization shall visit said aeudemy officially more than once during 
any calendar year.” 


The SPEAKER. 
ment. ~ 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I offer another amend- 
ment. In line 7, page 1, change the word “five” to “ three.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York offers un 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 
thereof the word 


Mr. FILSON. Mr. Spenker, I hope the gentleman will not 
Propose that amendment, There are just five members on the 
subcomunittee that is in charge of the War Department appro- 
priation bill, and if the entire committee wishes to go there 
surely they ought to be allowed to do so. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. My purpose in offering the amendment 
was to avoid the enlargement of the membership of the com- 
inittee, 

Mr. TILSON. I do not think that matters, and it seems to 
me that the five members of the subcommittee having in charge 
this military appropriation bill ought to go if anybody goes; 
the whole subcommittee ought to go, and it seems to me the 
gentleman ought to withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON, My experience in these things has been 
that the difficulty is in getting enough to go. It is doubtful 
if we ever get five to go at one time, but they ought to have 
the right to go. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the amend- 
ment, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the amendment is with- 
drawn. The question is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
wis read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next Dill. 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


7, strike ont the 
“three.” 


word “five” and insert in lieu 


SANTA BARBARA, ANGELES, SAN BERNARDINO, 


NATIONAL FORESTS 


AND CLEVELAND 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the IIII 


(II. R. 4070) to provide cooperation to safeguard endangered 


agricultural and municipal interests and to protect the forest 
cover on the Santa Barbara, Angeles, San Bernardino, and 
Cleveland National Forests from destruction by fire, and for 
other purposes, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
unless some gentleman wants to say something on the bill, I 
am going to object to its present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I object. 

The SPEAKER, Objection is heard. 
the next one. 


The Clerk will report 


SCHOOL LANDS IN THE STATE OF IDAHO 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint reso- 
Intion (II. J. Res. 171) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to approve the application of the State of Idaho to certain lands 
under an act entitled “An act to anthorize the State of Idaho 
to exchange certain lands heretofore granted for public-school 
purposes for other Government lands,“ approved September 22, 
1922. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tiow of this resolution? 

There was no objection. i 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resoiution. 

The Clerk read as follows: ‘ 
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Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 171) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to approve the application of the State of Idaho to certain 
lands under an net entitled “An act to authorize the State of Idaho 
to exchange certain lands heretofore granted for public-school pur- 
poses for other Government lauds,” approved September 22, 1922 


Whereas under an act of Congress entitled “An act to authorize the 
State of Italo to exchange certain lands heretofore granted for public- 
school purposes for other Government lands,“ approved September 22, 
1922, the Seeretary of the Interior was authorized to exchange certain 
lands referred to and described in said act with the State of Idaho for 
other lands therctofore granted to the State and subsequently included 
within the boundaries of the national forests; and 

Whereas under a decision of the Supreme Court of the State of 
Idaho it appears that the exchange of lands authorized can not be 
carried into eert; and 

Whereas the said land, in pursuance of action of the Secretary of the 
Interior, is not now subject to entry under any law; Therefore be it 

Resolved, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to approve the application of the State of Idaho to apply 
the said lands to any or all of the State grants not heretofore satisfied, 
in quantity sufficient to complete such grants, and in part satisfaction 
of the school-land grant to the State In lieu of lands to which the 
State has not acquired title because of withdrawals for mineral or other 
purposes. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Page 2, line 5, strike out the word “said” and after the word 
“lands” insert “described in an act entitled ‘An act to authorize the 
State of Idaho to exchange certain lands heretofore granted for public- 
school purposes for other Government lands,“ approved September 22, 
1922.“ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the resolution as amended. 

The resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the three 
“whereases ™ which appear in the resolution. That will make 
it appear in better legislative form. 

Mr. SPEAKER. Without objection, the“ whereases” will 
be stricken out. 

Mr. BLANTON. By saying “the whereases“ do you mean 
each one of these paragraphs? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; those three, 
clause. 

Mr. BLANTON, 
page 2? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘That is, from the title of the resolution 
down to line 1 on page 2? 

Yr. FRENCH. That is right; from the title of the resolu- 
tion down to line 1 on page 2. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the “ whereases” will 
be stricken ont. 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the joint resolu- 
tion as amended was passed was ordered to be laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 

ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 10128) to change the title of Deputy Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States to Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

The SPEAKER. 
the next one. 

MINENG OF POTASH ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 5243) to promote the mining of potash on the public 
domain, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? X 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I notice that this is a department bill, in which certain amend- 
ments haye been inserted by the committee. Can the gentle- 
man from Oregon | Mr. Stnnorr] give us some information as 
to the attitude toward those amendments? 


down to the enacting 


Under the enacting clause down to line 1, 


T object. 
Objection is heard. The Clerk will report 
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Mr. SINNOTT. The department is favorable to the amend- 
ments. The first amendment was in the bill. The bill passed 
the House at the last session of Congress, and this is prac- 
tically identical with that bill. Judge Finney was present 
when the amendment was perfected. I may say that he sug- 
gonted another amendment which I have bere and which I will 
offer. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am not going to object, but I want to 
suggest to the gentleman from Oregon that section 5 involves 
a type of legislation that is not very satisfactory; in fact, I 
do not know that it is possible for you to legislate so that a 
certain section of the bill will inelnde deposits of potassium. 
If so, it would be a very casy way to produce potassium. 
However, the sections as amended, if you purport to do that, 
ought to be set out; but I am not going to object on that 
ground. 

Mr. SINNOTT. It is a sort of omnibus section, carrying all 
of the precautionary proyisions contained in the oil leasing act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to 
grant to any qualified applicant a prospecting permit which shall give 
the exclusive right to prospect for chlorides, sulphates, carbonates, 
borates, silicates, or nitrates of potassium in lands belonging to the 
United States for a period of not exceeding two years: Provided, That 
the area to be included in such a permit shall not exceed 2,560 acres 
of land in reasonably compact form: Provided further, That the pros- 
pecting provisions of this act shall not apply to lands and deposits in 
or adjacent to Searles Lake, Calit., which lands may be leased by the 
Secretary of the Interior under the terms and provisions of this act. 

Src. 2. That upon showing to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
the Interior that valuable deposits of one of the substances enumerated 
in this set has been discovered by the permittee within the area 
covered by his permit, and that such land is chiefly valuable therefor, 
the permittee shall be entitled to a lease for any or all of the land 
embraced in the prospecting permit, at a royalty of not less than 2 
per cent of the quantity or gross value of the output of potasslum 
compounds and other related products, except sodium, at the point 
of shipment to market, such lease to be taken in compact form by 
legal subdivisions of the public land surveys, or if the land be not sur- 
veyed, by survey executed at the cost of the permittee in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, 

Sec. 3. That lands known to contain valuable deposits enumerated 
in this act and not covered by permits or icases shall be held subject 
to lease by the Secretary of the Interior through advertisement, com- 
petitive bidding, or such other methods as he may by general regula- 
tions adopt, and in such arenas as he shail fix, not exceeding 2,560 
acres; all leases to be conditioned upon the payment by the lessee of 
such royalty as may be fixed In the lease, not less than 2 per cent of 
the quantity or gross value of the output of potassium compounds and 
other related products, except sodium, at the point of shipment to 
market, and the payment in advance of a rental of 25 cents per acre 
for the first calendar year or fractlun thereof; 50 cents per acre for 
the second, third, fourth, and fifth years, respectively; and $1 per 
acre per annum thereafter during the continuance of the lease, such 
rental for any year being credited against royalties accruing for that 
year, Leases shall be for a period of 20 years, with preferential right 
in the lessee to renew the same for successive periods of 10 years 
upon such reasonable terms and conditions as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Interior, unless otherwise provided by law at the 
expiration of such periods. In the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Interior the area involved in any lease resulting from a prospecting 
permit may be exempt from any rental in excess of 25 cents per acre 
for 20 years succeeding its issue, and the production of potassium 
componnds under such a lease may be exempt from any royalty in 
excess of the minimum prescribed in this act for the same period, 

Sec. 4. That prospecting permits or leases may bo issued under the 
provisions of this act for deposits of potassium in public lands, 
also containing deposits of coal or other minerals, on condition that 
such other deposits be reserved to the United States for disposal under 
appropriate laws; Provided, That if the interests of the Government 
and of the lessee will be subserved thereby, potassium leases may 
include covenants providing for the development by the lessce of 
chlorides, sulphates, carbonates, borates, silicates, or nitrates of 
sodium, magnesium, or calcium, associated with the potassium de- 
posits leased, on terms and conditions not inconsistent with the 
sodium provisions of the act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. L. p. 
437). 

Sec. 5. That the general provisions of sections 1 and 26 to 38, 
inclusive, of the act of February 25, 1920, entitled An act to pro- 
mote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on 
the public domain,“ are made applicable to permits and leases under 
this act, the first and thirty-seventh sections thereof being amended 
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to include deposits of potassium, and section 27 being amended 80 
ag to prohſbit any person, association, or corporation from taking or 
holding more than one potassium permit or lease in any one State 
during the life of such permit or lease. 

Sec. 6. That the act of October 2, 1917 (40 Stat. L. p. 297), en- 
titled “An act to authorize exploration for and disposition of potas- 
sium,” is hereby repealed, but this repeal shall not affect. valid claims 
existent at date of the passage of this act and thereafter maintained 
in compliance with the laws under which initiated, which claims may 
be perfected under such laws, including discovery, 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 8, Hue 11, after the word “ leases" Insert the words “ under 
this act.” 

Fage 4, in line 7, after the word 
“aluminum.” 

On page 4, Une 11, after the parenthesis insert a colon and the follow- 
Ing language: “Provided further, That where valuable deposits of min- 
eral now subject to disposition under the general mining laws are found 
jn fissure veins on any of the lands subject to permit or lease under 
this act the valuable minerals so found shall continue subject to the 
disposition under the said general mining laws, notwithstanding tho 
presence of potash therein.” 

On page 4, line 24, after the word “ potassium,” strike out the comma 
and the remainder of line 24, all of line 25, and on page 5 strike out 
lines 1 and 2. 


The SPEAKER. 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. SINNOTT, Mr. Spenker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SIN Nor: On page 5, line 5, after the 
word “affect,” Insert the following: pending applications for permits 
or leases prior to January 1, 1926, or.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was rend the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
GENERAL LEASING ACT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 7372) to amend section 27 of the general leasing act 
approved February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. L. p. 437). 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Re it enacted, cte., That section 27 of the general leasing act ap- 
proved February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. L. p. 437), is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

That no person, association, or corporation, except as herein pro- 
vided, shall take or hold coal, phosphate, or sodium leases or permits 
during the life of such leases or permits in any one State exceeding 
in aggregate acreage 2,560 acres for cach of said minerals; no per- 
son, association, or corporation shall take or hold at one time oil or 
gas lenses or permits exceeding in the aggregate 7,680 acres granted 
hereunder In any one State, and not more than 2,560 acres within 
the geologic structure of the same prodncing oll or gas ficld; and 
no person, association, or corporation shall take or hold at one time 
any interest or interests as a member of an association or associa- 
tions or as a stockholder of a corporation or corporations holding a 
lease or leases, permit or permits, under the provisions hereof, which, 
together with the area embraced in any direct holding of a lease or 
leases, permit or permits, under this act, or which, together with any 
other interest or interests as a member of an association or associa- 
tions or as a stockholder of a corporation or corporations holding a 
lease or leases, permit or permits, under the provisions hereof 
for any kind of mineral leases hereunder, exceeds in the aggre 
gate an amount equivalent to the maximum number of acres of the 
respective kinds of minerals allowed to any one lessee or permittce 
under this act. Any interests held in violation of this act shall he 
forfeited to the United States by appropriate proceedings instituted 
by the Attorney General for that purpose in the United States dis- 
trict court for the district in which the property, or some part thereof, 
is located, except that any ownership or interest forbidden in this 
act which may be acquired by descent, will, Judgment, or decree may 
be held for two years aud not longer after its acquisition: Provided, 
That nothing herein contained shall be construed to Umtit sections 18, 
18a, 19, and 22 or to prevent any number of lessees under the pro- 
visions of this act from combining their several interests so far as 
may be necessary for the purposes of constructing and carrying on the 


“magnesium,” insert the word 


The question is on agrecing to the com- 
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business of a refinery, or of establishing and eonstrueting as a com- 
mon carrier a pipe line or lines of railroads to be operated and used 
by them jointly in the transportation of oll from thelr several wells, 
or from the wells of other lessees under this act, or the transporta- 
tion of coal: Provided further, That any combination for such pur- 
pose or purposes shall be subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interlor on application to him for permission to form the 
same: And provided further, That If any of the lands or deposits 
leased under the provisions of this net shall be subleased, trustced, 
possessed, or controlled by any device permanentiy, temporarily, 
directly, Indirectly, tacitly, or In any manner whatxoever, so that they 
form a part of, or are in anywise controlled by any combination in 
the form of an wnlawful trust, with consent of lessee, or form the 
subject of any contract or conspiracy in restraint of trade in the 
mining or selling of coal, phosphate, ofl, oil shale, gas, er sodium 
entered into by the lessee, or any agreement or understanding, writ- 
ten, verbal, or otherwise to which such lessee shall be a party, of 
which his or its output is to be or become the subject, to control the 
price or prices thereof or of any holding of such lands by any mar- 
vidual, partnership, association, corporation, or control, in excess of 
the amounts of lands provided in this act, the Jease thereof shal! be 
forfeited by appropriate court proceedings. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 3, line 11, after the word “coal,” insert: “or to increase the 


acreage which may be acquired or held under section 17 of this acts 
Provided further,“ 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to recénsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

ALLOTMENT ro LIVING CHILDREN ON THE CROW RESERVATION, MONT, 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 8313) to allot living children on the Crow Reservation, 
Mont. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interlor ts herehy au- 
thorized to allot lands in severalty to children of the Crow Tribe, now 
living, not heretofore allotted, from any Suitable lands belonging to the 
tribe now available for allotments, or which may become available, 
including any Crow lands heretofore opened to entry and sale: Pro- 
vided, That the areas allotted shall he as authorized by the general 
allotment act of February 8, 1887 (24 Stat. L. p. 388), as amended. 

Sec. 2. All minerals, including oil und gas, on any of the Jands 
allotted hereunder are reserved to the tribe, and may be leased for 
mining purposes in the same manner as other allotted lands of the 
reservation on which the mineral rights are so reserved: Provided, 
That the form of patent shall be as prescribed In the general allot- 
ment Jaws, ond there shall be included therein all Hens and other 
charges against these allotments the same as provided fn the Crow 
allotment act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. L. p. 751). 

Sec, 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$5,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, of the tribal funds of 
the Crow Indians of the State of Montana for surveys aud other ex- 
penses connected with the allotments to be made hereunder. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
PAYMENT OF INSURANCE PREMIUMS FOR PROTECTION 

PROPERTY 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 9099) authorizing the use of the funds of any tribe of 
Indians for payment of insurance premiums for protection of 
the property of the tribe against fire, theft, tornado, and hail. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. ` 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideri- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject: 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, if there is going to be some 
objection, I make the point of no quorum. It is now quarter to ñ. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not think the gentleman wants n call of 
the House. Will he not withhoid his point for the present? 

Mr. BLANTON. There is to be some other business trans- 
acted after we get into the House. The Speaker has promised 
to recognize a gentleman over here, and you want to quit by 
5 o'clock, do you not? 

Mr. BEGG. We are in the House now? 
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The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas Insist on 
his point of order? À 
Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. 
moment? d 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

REFERENCE ÔF A RILL 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to make a statement 
touching the reference of a bill introduced this morning, 
House bill 10820, by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Mitts}. The bill is— 

To provide for the payment of the awards of the Mixed Cliims Com- 
mission, the payment of certain cluims of German nationals against 
the United States, and the return to German nationals of property 
held by the Alien Property Custodian, 

It is evident that there are two committees which have juris- 
diction over certain portions of this bill, the Committee on 
Ways and Means and the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
committees and other members, and has arrived at an under- 
standing which he thinks will facilitate the consideration of 
the matter. 

‘he Chair understands the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce does not waive its jurisdiction in the mat- 
ter, but some arrangement will be made for the two commit- 
tees to cooperate, and the Chair refers the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Meany- 

ADDITIONAL JUDICIAL DISTRICT IN GEORGIA 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, on March 5 I introduced a bill 
seeking to create a new judicial district in Georgia. This bill 
was referred to the general Judiciary Committee and to the 


1 insist on the point of order of no quorum, 


Will the gentleman witlihold it for a 


Department of Justice for consideration and report. A subcom- | 
| of that explanation. 


mittee of the Committee on the Judiciary this morning held 
hearings on the bill, and at the request of the subcommittee I 
am reintroducing the bill with an amendment transferring one 
division to another district. 
amendments suggested. I did this at the suggestion of the sub- 
committee. 


The subcommittee meets to-morrow morning at 9.30 o'clock | 
and will consider this bill when reintroduced and reprinted, | 


The Department of Justice also asked me to rush the matter, so 
they could get a copy Of the bill to-morrow morning. We have 
had a good deal of publicity in Georgia on the bill and we want 
to retain the number that the bill now bears. Its number now 
is 10055. 
given a star number 10055 and reprinted under that number, 

The SPEAKER. 
tleman from Georgia? 

Mr. BEGG., 
getting some information from the Speaker. 
without violating every rule of the House. These numbers, as I 
understand it, are indicative of the number of bills since the 
beginning of the Congress. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. In a moment. If there is no mix-up Hable to 
come from this procedure, so far as I am personally concerned, 
I do not think I would object, but I can not see any reason why 


this should be done, because if some one should ask for the bill | 


by the number of 10055 they would be liable to get the old bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair to his knowledge has never seen 
this procedure attempted before. Of course, the Chair thinks 
it could be done by unanimous consent, und does not care to 
express an opiniou as to whether it should or should not be 
done, 

Mr. BEGG. Iam not asking the Chair to express an opinion. 
a particular order, and the bill gets this number of 10055 be- 
cause it is the ten thousand and fifty-fifth bill introduced. 
Undoubtedly this would make two bills of that number, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
bill it is reprinted under a star number and keeps its own 
number. 

Mr, BEGG. This is not a mistake in the printing of the 
bill. This is a new bill, and every committee in amending bills 
does the very thing every day that the gentleman has stated 
here. 

Mr. BLANTON. But this is simply for the purpose of meet- 


The Chair has consulted the chairmen of these | 


I wish to ask unanimous consent that this bill be | 
Is there objection to the request of the gen- | 


1 reserve the right to object, for the purpose of | 
Can we do this 
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mittee want it done, so why can it not be done by unanimous 
consent? ` 

Mr. BEGG. Then if we send down to the document room for 
II. R. 10055 we are liable to get the old bill, 

Mr. BLANTON. If you sent for star number 10055 you 
would get this new bil 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman from Georgia yield for 
a question? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. 

Mr. CRANMHTON. Why would it not serve the convenience of 
every one, without creating confusion, if consent was given for 
the reprinting of this bill for the nse of the committee, showing 
the amendments that the gentleman desires, and then when the 
committee makes its report, they will report the original bill with 
such umendments us they desire. Why is not that sufficient? 

Mr. LARSEN. That would be confusing, I will say to the 
gentleman from Michigan, and I do not see why there should 
be any objection. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I think it wonld facilitate mat- 
ters if the sentleman would withdraw his objection. 

Mr. BEGG. I have not made any objection, I simply want 
to know whether we are going to get into all kinds of trouble 
about this or not. 

Mr. YATES. <All we are trying to do is to help Georgia get 
throngh its bill here. 

Mr. BEGG, Let me ask the gentleman a question. Wherein 
will Georgia be handicapped in the passage of the bill, whether 
this bill has the number 10055 or 10056? 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman will perhaps think this a 
rather funny answer, but I think the bill is so well known in 


| Georgia thut it goes by that number, 


Every time there is a mistake in a printed | 


ing some objections that some members of the committee have | 


to it, as I understand it, and I also understand that the chair- 
man of the committce wants it done, the members of the com- 


| it passed by the House before the Christmas holidays. 


| necessity of introducing n new bill? 
There are also a few other minor | 


Mr. BEGG. If they are so used in Atlanta to it that they go 
by its number Instead of its name, I will not object, in view 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will yield, what is the 
Why can it not come out 
of the committee with the gentleman's amendments as com- 
mittee amendments? 

Mr. LARSEN, We have already had one number, and we 
do not want to get too many numbers. There is no safety iu 
numbers in Georgia tn a matter of this kind. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Why could it not be reported out with 
committee amendments? 

Mr. LARSEN. I do not see that it will hurt anything to 
handle it in this way. It is really the same bill, and all we 
want to do is to retuin the same number. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, regular order. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
object— 

The SPEAKER. The regular order has been demanded. Is 
there objection to the request of the gentleman from Georgin? 

There was no objection. 

THE MERITS OF THE TAX BILL 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask nnanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Town [Mr. Green] may be permitted 
to extend his remarks in the Record by printing u speech that 
he made on March 10 over the radio on the merits of the new 
revenue law. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] may extend 
his remarks in the Ryconu by printing a speech that he made 
over the radio on March 10. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, GREEN of lowa. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
granted upon request of my colleague, Mr. Thompson, of Ohio, 


the right to 


I am just asking the Chair if the numbers are not assigned in | I herewith present au address which I delivered over the radio 


ou March 10, 1926: 


I do not care to disenss the authorship of the revenne bill just 
adopted, although I had considerable to do with it myself, nor shall 
I make any comparison of the bill with the original Mellon plan. 
The morits of the new Hill must be determined upon its own provi- 
sions, which I wish to briefiy expluin and hope to be able to amply 
justify this evening. 

The occasion of the bill was a surplus of revenue, and, having more 
revenues than was necessary to carry on the Government, it neces- 
sarily followed that taxes ought to be reduced. This was apparent a 
year age, and accordingly I made preparations in advance of this 
Congress for a plan of tux reduction to he presented to it. In order 
to carry out this purpoxe arrangements were made whereby the Ways 
and Means Committee should mect in advance of the session of Con- 
gress, prepare a revenue bill to be presented to the House, and have 
All of these 
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arrangements were filly carried out. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee met and had hearings, at which were represented people of all 
classes, including business men, representatives of labor and farm or- 
ganizations, tax experts, and noted cconomists. After hearing their 
views the Ways and Means Committee spent about five wecks in prepa- 
ration of the bill, which was introduced in the House on the opening 
day of Congress and passed the House on schedule time. This un- 
precedented action enxbled the Senate to take up the bill and have 
it adopted by both Honses in time for the reduction in the income 
taxes to apply to the returns which are now being made on the taxes 
of last year. 

Coming now to the nature of the Dill as finally passed, I would 
fay that, in the maim, it is the House bill, although there was one 
provision of the Senate bill which was inserted, to which I was very 
much opposed and to which I shall refer further on. The bill reduced 
taxes In an amount variously estimated from $550,000,000 to $400,- 
660,000, depending upon the year for whieh the estimate is made, for 
all the effects of the DHT will not be felt by the Treasury until several 
years after its enactment. ‘This Jarge reduction, made within two 
yeurs of other large reductions in taxation, shows the economy of the 
prosent administration and the disposition of Congress to, as rapidly 
as possilile, lessen the burdens of taxation npon the people. 

In olden times taxes were imposed in such a manner that they were 
paid almost entirely by the poor and those of moderate means. Gradu- 
ally it has come to be secn that this method not only impoverished the 
individual but rendercd him no longer capable of production, and 
thereby decreased the total wealth of the State, and that in the long 
run grenter revenue could be derived from n more just and merciful 
as well ns a more enlightened policy of a more cqual distribution of the 
bordens of taxation. The modern doctrine is that taxes should be 
imposed in accordance with ability to pay. In these days it ought to 
be apparent that tuxes should not be imposed in such a manner as to 
increase the burden to those who are already struggling to meet what 
we now consider the necessaries of lte or to unduly limit opportu- 
nities for education and social Improvement. For the State to do so 
is to injure its greatest and best asset—a useful and productive citizen. 
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Moreover, such a conrse so decreases buying power as to depress busi- 
ness. On the other hand, taxes upon business may casily be made so 
onerous as to discourage enterprise and actually hinder production, 
thereby Jnjuring not only the taxpayer but the whole Nation. Even | 
the most wealthy ean be taxed until the inducement to preserve and 
Increase thuir capital is lost. Such action is always economic folly. | 
At the same time it must be Kept In mind that wealth can not be accu- 
muluted without the protection of the Government, and in proportion 
as it has been accumulated the grenter the benefits which have been | 
received by its owners. Here aguin is justification of the principle 

that taxes should be lald in accordance with ability to pay, | 

The great merit of the present bill is that it follows this principle, 
which is at once humane, scientific, und in accordance with sound 
economics, It neither oppresses the poor or the man of moderate 
means, nor does it make excessive demands upon the wealthy. No 
citizen can rightly complain that he is unduly burdened by the taxes 
of this bill, for it imposes no tax upon anyone which le can not 
easily pay. Two million three Lundred thousand people of small means 
have found their income ‘taxes remoyed entirely. A married man with 
an income of $4,000 finds his income tax has been reduced about 75 | 
per cont. A married man with an income of $5,000 will find his tax 
reduced abont 60 per cent, d 

Much has been said about the bill being a rich man's bill. The 
Income taxes on the extremely wealthy have been greatiy lowered, | 
hut us long as we permit the issuance of tax-exempt bonds (to which | 
I am very much opposed) it is difficult to enforce high rates of 
nurtaxes when there are so Many avenues of escape. Moreover, there 
are few who advocate or believe in a system of tuxing the rich when 
we have no need of the reveune, 

These great reductions in the Income tix made it impossible to 
make reductions in other taxes which otherwise might seem advisable. 
No reduction could be made in the corporation taxes unless more 
money was raised from the income tax than is provided in the bill, 
and if the rate on corporation profits had been lowered, it would have 
merely resulted in those who held corporate securities paying more 
in their Income tax. It may be said that the tax on corporation 
profits instead of being lowered is raised, but this arises from the 
repeal of the capital-stock fax on corporations, this tax being shifted 
over to the tax on profits. Under this plan some corporations will 
pay less and others more but the most of the corporations about the | 
same. I did not favor the plan, as I thought the rates on small 
corporitions should be Jowered, but it makes little difference In the 
final result. 

Many other taxes were greatly reduced or repealed. 
nuisance taxes have been entirely abolished. Stamp taxes have mostly 
been taken off. The exemption for admission taxes bas been raised 
to include the T5-ccut tickets. ‘The only consumption taxes left are 
those on luxuries, Uke tobacco, and semiluxuries, like automobiles. 


The so-called 


The tax on ‘the latter has been greatly reduced, so that en the 
chenp automobiles the tax is little more than nominal. All owners of 
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automobiles now get back more benefit In the Federal appropriations 
for good roads than is pald through the automelitle taxes. The reduc- 
tion on earned incomes was extended up to $20,000 very properly, 
as I think, becanse earned incomes are something that can not be 
hidden and always pay taxes to the full amount. Besides this, the 
man who is earning his Income is to a certain extent using up his 
enpital, for when his physical and mental vitality is gone his Income 
ceues. i 

Some taxes were greatly simplified, and a joint commission was 
created to determine what could further be done in this direction. The 
taxpayer that has been illegully nssessed will no Jonger find it neces- 
sary to pay the tax and sue to get it back. Under the new law he cnn 
take un appeal directly to the Hoard of Tax Appeals, and proceedings 
will be suspended until bis appeal is determined, The time for making 
additional assessments hes been shortened. It ought to be limited to 
two years, but until the bureau gets nearer up with its work this can 
not be done. 

The great contest on the bill arose over the estate taxes. For more 
than a year a strong movement, supported by active propaganda and 
well financed, has been going on for the repeal of the Federal in- 
heritance taxes. The object of many who supported this movement 
was to obtain for the several States the opportunity to use the in- 
heritance tax so as to Increase their revenues and decreuse the property 
taxes which now so heavily oppress the farmer and other owners of 
real estate everywhere, This purpose was entirely legitimate, but the 
ultimate object of the vast majority of those who were secking the 
repeal of Federal estate taxes was to do away with all iuberitance 
taxes, This appeared very plainly when they came to give thelr reasons 
for their opposition to the Mederal Inheritance tax in the hearings 
before the committee. The State of Florida had already abolished the 
inheritance tax and was advertising that fact far and wide as a 
premium or bonus for the extremely wealthy to take up a nominal 
residence within its borders and thereby escape all inheritance taxes 
whatever. Other States were preparing to follow the example of 
Florida, and it became evident that if the Federal inheritance tax was 
abolished that no State could impose more than u nominal tax on 
large estates, for if they did an casy method of escape was provided 
through a change of residence, All this fitted in with the plan of 
those who sought to abolish all inheritance tuxes whatever, and the 
first movement in the game was to get rid of the Federal inheritance 
tax. Congress, however, wisely, as I think, refused to abolish the 


| Federal Inheritance tax under these conditions, but in order to prevent 


duplication of Federal and State inheritance taxes it did provide that 
the State inheritance taxes would be credited upon the Federal tax 
to the extent of SO per cent thereof, This plan enables the various 
States to make use of the inheritance tnx and also the Federal Govern- 
ment to derive some revenue therefrom, as it should. 

The cousiderations which support the estate tax are so numerous 
that I win not undertake to state any but some of the most important 
at this time. It does not operate in any way to check ambition, 
initiative, or efficiency. Nothing is more absurd than to say that it is 
a tax on the dead. It is not a tax on the dead; it is a tax on the 
living, who have received something for nothing—a tax upon Inck and 
good fortune rather than on work either of the hand or the brain. The 
inheritance tax ts a fair tax, for ft only asks wealth to pay its fair 


| proportion of taxes, and it always leaves an abundance for those who 


have been the recipients of the bounty of the decedent. The stories of 
the bardships it has inflicted, so far as the Federal tax is concerned, 
have never been substantiated by any facts, even under the heavy tax 
of the present law. Still Jess is anything of that kind likely to oceur 
under the rates of the new bill. There is an exemption of $100,000, 
and the next $50,000 only pays a tax of $500. An estate of $10,- 


| 000,000 would pay an average tux of only a little over 13 per cent. 


This country has far more estates of great magnitude than any other. 


| One estate alone, if we consider all that je possessed DY the family, is 


m 


growing at the rate of about $200,000,000 a year. hese greut estates 
consist principally of personal property—that is, stocks, bonds, and 
mortgages—which during the lifetime of the owner have largely escaped 
taxation. There can be no more just and equltahle tax, and if it is 
abolished, the revenue that Is now raised thereby must be produced 
from direct taxes on property, which always adds to the cost of living 
and bears unfairly and disproportionately on the poor aud those of 
smuüll means, Another very important consideration is that the only 
practical method of reaciiing tax-exempt securities—the Issuance of 
which I would prevent if I could—is through the inheritance tax. 

Many men of great wealth have been paxlug Mttle or no tax to 
support the National Government, that of thelr State, their county. 
their city, or ‘their schools. In such cases their estates at lenst should 
pay something. There is nothing in the claim that the Federal Gov- 
ernment docs not need any money from this tax, About the only fault 
that could be found with the present bill is that it reduces tuxes too 
much and may not leave enough revenue for the proper functioning 
of the Government. It would be perfectly casy and impose no haril- 
hip on anyone to raise from inheritance taxes a much larger amount 
than the wew bill will produce from that source, aud if in the future 
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it should be found necessary to levy any additional taxes we could 
easily raise a much larger sum by this method without the payment 
being felt by any except those who would already have far more 
money than they could put to any legitimate use. 

There is one provision in the new bill to which I strenuously ob- 
jected. This was the retroactive provision which reduced the taxes 
on estates coming under the 1924 law to the rates provided under 
the 1621 act. It was said that the rates of the 1924 act were too 
hich aad that the estates that came within the two years covered 
by it oysht not to pay a higher rute than those under the previous 
law, as well ax a much higher rate thun those coming under the new 
law. Time does not permit me to state my objections to this pro- 
vision. It was the only one to which 1 had serious objections, 
aithsugh there were other respects in which I would have change 
the datats of the binn if I bad been writing it alone. The bill is a 
composite of the views on taxation of n number of men who had 
been engaged in studying that subject for many years. It was the 
best that could be obtained under the circumstances out of the con- 
flict between the House and the Senate. On the whole, it is a good 
bill, and will be of great benefit to the American people. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
makes the point that no quortn is present. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Ar. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (ut 4 o'clock and 55 
minutes p. m.) the Honse udjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
March 30, 1026, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee henrings scheduled for March 30, 1926, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

Agriculture relief legislation. 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend paragraph (d) of section 14 of the Federal re- 
serye act, as amended to provide for the stabilization of the 
price level for commodities in general (H. R. 7885). 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.15 a. m.) 

Proposing the withdrawal of diplomatic recognition of Mex- 
ico until such time as the policies and conduct of the said goy- 
ermment in relation to educational and religious institutions of 
all creeds and nationalities justify u resumption of relations 
(H. Con. Res. 14). 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 

Legislation relative to labor disputes in the coal-mining 
industry. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
(10 a. m.) 

To provide for the acquisition of a site and the construction 
thereon of a fireproof office building or buildings for the House 
of Representatives (H. R. 9009). : 

COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
i of water from Lake Michigan into the Chicago 
ver, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

416, A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926, amounting to $445,000 (H. Doc. No. 285) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

417. A letter from the Public Printer, transmitting a list of 
miscellaneous papers und records in the Government Printing 
Office which liave no permanent value or historical interest 
and for the destruction of which authority is requested; to the 
Committee on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers. 

418. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926, amounting to $10,785,400 (H. Doc. No. 286) ; to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Committee on Ways and Means. 
H. R. 10501. A bill to repeal section 806 of the revenue act 
of 1926; without amendment (Rept. No. 694). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
Mr. MICHENER: Committee on the Judiciary. II. R. 8119. 
A bill to amend an net entitled “An act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” approved 
July 1, 1898, aud acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto; with amendment (Rept. No. 695). Referred to the 
House Calendar, 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. S. 8662. An act creating the offices of 
| assistants to the Secretary of Labor; without amendment 
| (Rept. No. 697). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
| House on the state of the Union, 
| Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. II. R. 4001. 
| A bill to relieve persons in the military and naval services of 
| the United States during the war emergency period from claims 
| for overpayment at that time not involving fraud; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 698). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. II. R. 4532. 
A bill to create a national military park at Cowpens battle 
ground; with amendment (Rept. No. 699). Referred to the 
| Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
Mr. MORIN: Committee on Military Affairs. II. R. 10827. 
A bill to provide more effectively for the national defense by 
| increasing the efliciency of the Air Corps of the Army of the 
United States, and for other purposes; without amendment 
| (Rept. No. 700). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
„House on the state of the Union. 


COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 


RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

| Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. II. R. 8456, 

| A bill for the relief of Gagnon & Co. (Inc.); with amendment 

| (Rept. No, 696). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

House, 
| Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1537. 
| A bill for the relief of Rebecca R. Sevier; without amendment 
| (Rept. No. 701). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
| House. 

Mx. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. II. R. 1983. 
A bill for the reliof of John J. Waters; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 702). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 4614. A bill to correct the military record of George 
Adams; with amendment (Rept. No. 703). Referred to the 

| Committee of the Whole House. 

| Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 

| 6143. A bill to correct the military record of William J. Bodi- 

| ford; with amendment (Rept. No: 704). Referred to the Com- 
| mittee of the Whole House. 

| Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 

6790. A bill for the relief of Philip A. Hertz; without amend- 

ment (Rept. No. 705). Referred to the Committee of the 

Whole House, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Committee on Military Affairs, 
II. R. 10226. A bill to correct the military record of John P. 
Daley; without amendment (Rept. No. 706). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MORROW: Committee on Claims. S. 554. An act for 
the relief of Frank Grygla; with amendment (Rept. No. 707). 
| Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
| Mr. CELLER: Committee on Claims. II. R. 4193. A bill for 

the relief of the Rochester Merchandise Co.; with amendment 

(Rept. No. 708). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

House. 

Mr. BULWINKLE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 10020. A 
bill for the relief of William Knabe; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 709). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


REPORTS OF 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Militar 
Afairs was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H.“ 
R. 9735) for the relief of W. H. Ryan, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on War Claims. 
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PUBLIC BILES AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause à of Rule XXII. public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

Gy Mr. MILLS: A bill (II. R. 10820) to provide for the pay- 
ment of the awards of the Mixed (aims Cominission, the pay- 
ment of certain claims of German nationals against the United 
States. and the return to German nationals of property held 
by the Alien Property Custodian; to the Committee on Ways 
and Menns. 

By Mr. GRATTAM: A bill (H. R. 10821) for the appointment 
of certain additional judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BERGER: A bill (II. R. 10822) to repeal the espio- 
nage act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 10823) to safeguard the dis- 
tribution and sale of certain dangerous, canstic,.or corrosive 
acids, alkalies, und other substances in interstate and foreign 
commerce; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 10824) to protect the public 
against misbranding of anthracite coal, against loss and injury 
through passing of on the public, under certain established 
trade names, of coal which does not correspond to the grade 
Sizes which have become identified in the publice mind by long 
use and Adapted to existing grate requirements, and generally 
to prevent such misbranding, uneconomic waste, and unfair 
enhancement of cost in coal consumption; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: A bill (H. R. 10525) to amend section 
77 of the Judicial Code to create a middle district in the State 
of Georgia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (H. R. 10826) for the relief of 
agriculture and providing for the preparation and distribution 
of explosives to settlers for clearing and reclaiming cut-over 
forest land areas; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (II. R. 10827) to provide more effee- 
tively for the national defense by increasing the efficiency of 
the Air Corps of the Army of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10828) to enable members of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps who have interrupted the course of 
training prescribed in the act of June 4. 1920, to resume such 
training and amending accordingly section e of that act; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10829) to authorize the issuance and with- 
holding and secrecy of pateuts essential to national defense; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. KUNZ (by request): Joint resolution (II. J. Res. 
217) providing for the observance of the one hundred and fit- 
tieth anniversary of the adoption of the design of the American 
flag; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Resolution (II. Res, 
193) providing for the consideration of H. R. 1548, for the 
retirement of disabled emergency officers; to the Committee on 
Rules. d 

By Mr. FISH: Resolution (H. Res, 194) requesting informa- 
tion from the Secretary of Commerce conceruing the produc- 
tion and cost of anthracite coal; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 


MEMORIALS 


Under cluuse 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: Memorial of the 
House of Representatives of the State of Rhode Island, recom- 
mending to Congress the passage of legislation to amend the 
national prohibition act, as supplemented, in respect of the 
definition of intoxicating liquor, provided that said bill be 
amended by adding thereto a referendum clause requiring that 
said legislation shall be referred to the people for vote thereon; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALDRICH: Memorial of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Rhode Island, recommending to Congress 
the passage of legislation to amend the national prohibition 
act, us supplemented, ip respect of the definition of intoxicating 
liquor, provided that said bill shall be amended by adding 
thereto a referendum clause requiring that said legislation 
shall be referred to the people for yote thereon; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 10830) to extend the 
benefits of the employer's liability act of September 7, 1916, to 
Julius L. Taylor; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. APPLEBY: A bill (H. R. 10831) granting a pension 
to John Harrison Lang; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BEEDY: A bill (H. R. 10832) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph M. McGovern; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 10833) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary E. Upton; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, $ 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 10834) granting an in- 
crense of pension to Rosalia B. Blanchard; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BATON: A bill (H. R. 10835) granting au increase 


of pension to Sallie F. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 10886) granting 
an increase of pension to Elizabeth A, McDonald; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG: A biil (H. R. 10837) granting an increase of 
pension to Harriet Billings; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLADAY: A bill (H. R. 10838) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jobn Bolland; to the Committee on Inyalld 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 10839) for the relief 
of II. X. Coflield; to the Conimittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10840) granting 
nn increase of pension to Surah Ann Scott; to the Comumitteo 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LYON: A bill (II. R. 10841) for the relief of John 
Thomas Wilkins; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MeKHOWN: A bill (H. R. 10842) authorizing pre- 
liminary examinations and surveys of sundry streams with a 
view fo the control of their floods, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Flood Control, 

By Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 10843) 
granting an increase of pension to Paulina Harris; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 10844) granting a pen- 
sion to Ellen Baget; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 10845) granting an increase 
of pension to Emily E. Cassel; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 10846) granting an increase of pension to 
Henrietta Stine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, u bill (II. R. 10847) granting un increase of pension to 
Emma J. Poleman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RANSLEY: A bill (H. R. 10848) for the relief of 
Christopher P. Rhodes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAYBURN: A bill (H. R. 10849) authorizing pre- 
liminary examinations and surveys of sundry streams with a 
view to the control of their floods, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. SCHAFER: A bill (H. R. 10850) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah Sloan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SEARS of Florida: A bill (H. R. 10851) granting 
a pension to Mary Kimmel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bin (II. R. 10852) to extend the 
provisions. of the act of Congress approved Muy 22, 1920, en- 
titled “An act for the retirement of employees in the classi- 
fied civil service. and for other purposes,” to Soloman Hop- 
kins; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10853) to extend the provisions of the 
act of Congress approved May 22, 1920, entitled “An act for 
the retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and 
for other purposes,“ to Axel E. Johnson; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. THURSTON; A bill (H. R. 10854) granting a pension 
to Amelia G. Ballou; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: A bill (II. R. 10855) granting un increase 
of pension to Sarah C. Swagert; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (II. R. 10856) fixing the term of sorv- 
ice of Welton W. Pratt during the Civil War; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETG. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
1527. Petition of the Board of Regents of the State University 


Wel. 


of New Mexico, opposing Senate Joint Resolution 46, givirg 
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consent to an amendment to the constitution of the State of 
New Mexico; to the Cammittee on the Public Lands. 

1528. By Mr. BOWLES: Petition of the city government of 
Chicopee, Mass., protesting aguinst the eighteenth amendment 
and the Volstend Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1529. By Mr. BURTON: Petition of Lodge No. 355, Slov. 
Nar. Podp. Drustvo Ystrajnost, Fairport Harbor, Olio, pro- 
testing against the adoption of legislation providing for the 
registration of aliens; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

1530. Also, petition of Dyer Corps No. 84, Department of 
Ohio Women's Relief Corps praying for the passage of the bll 
for the relief of the Civil War veterans and widows; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

1531. By Mr. DAVEY: Petition of 129 citizens of Ohio, pro- 
testing against House bills 7179 and 7822, compuisory Sunday- 
observance bills; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1582. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Estabrook & Eaton, 
Boston, Mass, protesting against legislation permitting of 
parecel-post shipments of cigars from Cuba; to the Committee 
on the Post Ofiice and Post Reads. 

1533. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of the Philadelphia Board 
of Trade, opposing House bill 10, providing for the metrie 
system as a single standard of weights and measures in the 
United States; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures, 

1534. Also, petition of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, 
favoring House bill 3991, prohibiting the sending of unsolicited 
merchandise through the mails; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

1535. By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of Veterans’ Association 
of Federal Employees, nayy yard, New York, urging that more 
Government vessels be sent to that yard to be repaired and re- 
conditioned at that yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

1536. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition signed by 780 citi- 
zens of California, protesting against House bill 7179 or other 
compulsory Sunday observance legislation; to the Committee on 
the District of Colunibia. 

1537. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of Niagara County Preserving 
Corporation, in opposition to House bill 10302; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, 

1338. Also, petition of New York State Conservation Com- 
mission, re amendment of plant quarantine act; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

1539. Also, petition of the Senate of the State of New York, 
in favor of legislation granting increased pensions to veterans 
of the Spanish War, Philippine insurrection, Chinn relief expe- 
dition, and to their widows and minors; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

1540. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of New Mexico Lodge, 
Slovene National Benefit Society, protesting ugainst the Aswell 
bill, to provide for the registration of alicus, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

1541. Also, petition of the New Mexico Cattle & Horse 
Growers’ Association, indorsing Senate bill 575, the Gooding 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1542. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Warce- 
housemen’s Association of the Port of New York, opposing the 
passage of Senate bill 66, known as the free port bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1543. Also, petition of the Custodian Employees, Federal 
Building, Chicago, III., favoring the passage of the Britten bill 
(II. R. 3006); to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1544. Also, petition of Alexander S. Drescher, chairman of 
the select committee of the Brooklyn Bar Association, Brook- 
lyn, N. V., favoring the passage of House bill 7907 to increase 
the salaries of Federal judges; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1545. Also, petition of the Gen. George A. Garretson Camp, 
No. 4, Cleveland, Ohio, favoring the passage of House bill 98, 
now House bill 8132, to increase pensions of Spanish war vet- 
erans, their widows, and dependents; te the Committee on 
Pensions. 

1546. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of San 
Diego, protesting against the passage of House bill 7179 for 
the compulsory observance of Sunday; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

1547. Also, petition of certain residents of Escondido, Callf., 
protesting against the passage of House bill 7179, for the com- 
pulsory observance of Sunday; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

1548. Also, petition of certain residents of California, pro- 
testing against the passage of House bill 7179, for the com- 
hulsory observance of Sunday; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, 
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1549. Also, petition of certain residents of Riverside. Calif., 
protesting against the passage of House bill 7179, for the com- 
pulsory observance of Sunday; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

1550. Also, petition of certain residents of San Bernardino, 
Calif., protesting against the passage of House bills 7170 and 
7822, and similar bills, for the compulsory observance of Sun- 
day; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1551. Also, petition of certain residents of California, protest- 
ing against the passage of House bill 7179,-for the compul- 


‘sory observance of Sunday; to the Committee on the District 


of Columbia. 


SENATE 
Turspay, March 30, 1926 
(Legislative day of Saturday, March 27, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'dlock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

Mr. HOWELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will eall the roll. 

The legistative Clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ntors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald La Follette Robinson, Ark. 
Bayard Ferris MeKellar Robinson, Ind. 
Bingham Fess McLean Sheppard 
Blease Fletcher MeMaster Shipstead 
Eorah Frazier McNary Shortridge 
Bratton George Mayteld Simmous 
Erookhart Gillett Means Smith 
Broussard Ginge Metcalf Smoot 
Bruce Gor Moses Stanfield 
Butier Gooding Necly Stephens 
Cameron Grecne Norris Swanson 
Capper Hale Nye Trammell 
Caraway Harreld Oddie Tyson 
Copeland Harris Overman Walsh 
Couzens Heflin Pepper Warren 
Cummins Howell Vhipps Watson 
Curtis Johnson Pine Weller 
Dale Jones, Wash, Pittman Wiliams 
Deneen Kendrick Ransdell Willis 
Edge Keyes eed, Mo. 

Edwards King Reed. Pa. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yicld to the Senator from Massachusetts? 
Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 
TRANSFER OF MONTANA ELK TO MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on Saturday last the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Watsu] offered a resolution making in- 
quiry with referéuce to the transportation of elk from Mon- 
tana to Massachusetts. I have two refcrences to the matter 
which I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the RECORD, 
being statements which give an explanation of the transporta- 
tion and which reply in essence to the inquiry which the Sen- 
ator from Montana made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement and newspaper clipping are as follows: 

Manrcit 25, 1026, 
Memorandum re disposal of surplus elk at the bison range 


The national Vison range, near Moiese, Mont., was established by 
act of Congress which was signed hy President Roosevelt on May 23, 
1908, It was established primarily for placing thereon a herd of buffalo 
in order to perpetuate this species of big-game animais which at that 
time was threatened with extinction, The American Bison Socicty, 
which organization originated the plan for the creation of this preserve 
and were largely instrumental in carrying it forward to success, pre- 
sented to the Government a nucleus herd of buffalo for the range. This 
herd consisted of 37 animals, 34 of which were purchased by the 
bison society with funds amounting to approximately $10,000, which 
were raised by subscription through the combined efforts of the officers 
und members of the society, and 3 were donated—2 by the Conrad 
estate, from which the other buffalo were purchased, and 1 by Mr. 
Charles Goodnight, of Texas. Three animals from the Blue Mountain 
Forest Association herd, New Hainpshire, were later donated to the 
range, making a total of 40 animals in the herd. The range was 
fenced during 1909, and the buffalo were turned out on the preserve 
on October 17, 1909. In 1911, 7 elk were taken to the range from 
Jackson Hole, Wyo., and in 1912 and 1913, 14 additional elk were 
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brought to the preserve from Jackson Hole. In 1916 the elk herd was 
increased by the transfer of 26 animals from Yellowstone Park. Deer, 
antelope, and mountain sheep were also placed on the range. The 
decr, antelope, and mountain sheep, however, are comparatively few in 
numbers, but the herds of buffalo and elk increased very rapidly, 80 
that in 1924, 1,808 animals were on the range (an area of approxi- 
mately 18,000 acres, or 29 square miles), including 675 buffalo and 
approximately 500 elk. The range was being overgrazed, and perma- 
nent jury to the forage on the preserve was threatened by the large 
number of animals feeding thereon. It therefore became necessary to 
reduce the number of animals. We have disposed of some buffalo, but 
as the range was established primarily for the buffalo it was deemed 
advisable to remove as many of the elk as possible, and at one time the 
Biologen Survey considered killing them and selling their meat on 
acconnt of the great dificulty and expense involved in capturing them, 
However, a protest was made to the biren on behalf of the sportsmen 
of Montana, some of whom thought that the elk should be used for 
restocking purposes tu that State. The Riologtenl Survey thoreupon 
offered to give all the elk on the refuge to the State of Montana to be 
used for planting on anttable localities In the State, provided the State 
was willing to go to the expense of constructing the necessary fences 
and corrals with which to capture the animals, This proposal was 
carefully considered ly the sportsmen of the State, as well as by the 
game commission, It was decided, however, that the State was not 
in a position to meet this expense, and the bureau was notified, there- 
fore, that so far as the State was concerned the elk might be disposed 
of as we saw fit. The game commission, moreover, gave the bitreau a 
regiflar game-farm license; in other words, we were advised that they 
wished to place no obstacle whatever In the way of disposing of these 
elk on the bison range. 

When the State of Montana decided that they could not handle the 
animals, the bureau thereupon concluded to accept the offer of the 
Elk Breeding and Grazing Association, of Middleboro, Mass., to 
purchase these elk, the entire expense of capturing to be borne by the 
purchaser. It was estimated in January of this year that there were 
probably 700 elk in the range, and 388 of these were shipped to Massa- 
chusetts in February, 1925. We have not had a complete report 
froin the associntion regarding expenses incurred In this undertaking, 
but It is understood that they have expended something like $15,000 
for this purpose. We have been advised by the association that it 
intends to sell these elk to public and private parks, zoos, and simllar 
institutions, using the surplus bulls for meat purposes, and we are 
informed that they have orders for more live elk than they can fur- 
nish. This company hus a fenced area at Middleboro, Muss., and we 
understand that the acreage already controlled by the company is sur- 
rounded by large tracts of land that can be obtained at a very Jow 
rate, so that all the Tand needed to support the animals can be secured 
and they can be taken care of without difficulty, 


[From the Boston Herald, Sunday, March 28, 1926] 


DEMANDS INQUIRY ON ELK IN MASSACITUSETTS—MONTANA SENATOR 


VOICES CHARGES DENIED AT MIDDLEBORO 

WASHINGTON, Murch 27—The fate of the 400 head of elk shipped 
recently from a Federal reservation in Montana to Massachusetts was 
inquired Into to-day by Senator Warst, Demoerat, Montana, 

He declared he had information that 21 of the animals died en 
route and that “all or some of the remaining were slaughtered on 
reaching their destination,” 

He introduced a resolution calling on the Secretary of Agriculture 
to report to the Senate. 


Mipprenono, March 27.—The herd of elk brought here for breeding 
purposes from Montana two months ago Is in “exceptionally fine 
condition“ and “not one animal has been slaughtered.” Maurice 
Jones, treasurer of the Elk Breeding and Grazing Association (Inc.), 
told the Associated Press to-night. 

“In all,” he said, “we lost just 27 animals from the time we 
started rounding them up in Montana to the present date. Some died 
on the train, as would be only natural in moving a large number 
of wild animals. The only clk that have been ‘slaughtered’ are two 
we shot because of Injuries they received on the train.” 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I should like to understand 
what was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. BUTLER. I offered for the Record a memorandum 
from the Agricultural Department with reference to the sub- 
ject matter of the inquiry, which was made by the Senator 
from Montana on Saturday last, relating to the fransporta- 
tion of elk from Montana to the State of Massachusetts, to 
individuals there, and also a newspuper clipping relating to 
the same subject. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hower] will permit me, this seems to be a rather 
extraordinary procedure. I introduced a resolution calling 
upon the Secretary of Agriculture to give the Senate infor- 
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mation concerning a matter of public interest. An objection 
was made to my request for the immediate consideration of 
the resolution, and it went over under the rule. A recess was 
taken until yesterday and a recess was taken last night until 
to-day, so the resolution could not be laid before the Senate 
as a resolution coming over from the preceding day. Now 
the Senator from Massachusetts presents a memorandum from 
the Secretary of Agriculture in relation to the particular sub- 
ject; that is to say, we get the information which we were 
seeking not in the ordinury way but through the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, I have no desire to be critical at all in the 
mutter. I venture to say that the procedure is not open in 
any wise whatever to the criticism to which it has been sub- 
jected in the public press. I had hoped that the resolution 
would be passed without any objection; that the Department 
of Agriculture would give us the entire facts in the usual and 
regular wax, and that the matter would go to the press and 
satisfy the public mind in relation to the subject. 

A representative of the Biologicul Survey called me on the 
telephone and fold me about the matter. His explanation 
seemed to be reasonably satisfactory; but I said it would be 
very much more valuable to the public if it came in answer to 
the resolution in the regular way and were allowed to be given 
to the public in that manner. I presume probably the memo- 
rundum now offered by the Senator from Massachusetts gives 
all the information which the resolution would have elicited 
if it had been adopted, but I submit that it is not the way to 
do business in this body. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I assume the information is 
quite as accurate as if the name of the Senator from Montana 
had been attached to it instead of the name of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, 

Mr, BUTLER. Mr. President, I desire to make one observa- 
tion about the criticism offered by the Senator from Montana. 
Included in his resolution was a statement that the elk wero 
transferred from Montana to the State of Massachusetts. Per- 
haps I did not properly interpret the resolution at the time, but 
I liad the impression tlint it was a matter in which the State 
was Interested. I did not know »t the time that the transfer 
was made at the request of private indigiduals. I later found 
upon inquiry that that was the fact, and it seemed to me only 
fair under the circumstances that the fact should be made pub- 
licly known in the same way the matter was called to the 
attention of the Senate. 

It did seem to me, when the matter was originally brought to 
the attention of the Senate through an official request for an 
investigation, that it was a matter which the Senator from 
Montana could have ascertained very easily if he had per- 
sonally communicated with the Department of Agriculture. 
I certainly did not intend to offend against the courtesies of 
the Senate, but it seemed to me that the matter ought to be 
cleured as soon as possible and not drag along and haye a mis- 
understanding continue from day to day. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to say that I had no desire to have the 
information for my own private satisfaction or to allay any 
curiosity that I had in the matter. I wanted the information 
that it might be given to the public. Of course, I could un- 
doubtedly have gone to the Depurtment of Agriculture or writ- 
ten a letter to the Department of Agriculture and satisfied 
myself, but of what consequence would that be? 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator would have received the infor- 
mation, and if he afterwards desired to make it public, he could 
have done so. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous consent at this time that my 
resolution be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the resolution? 

Mr. WALSH. The resolution is one calling upon the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to furnish certain information concerning 
the shipment of elk from the State of Montana to the Stato 
of Massachusetts. 

Mr. MOSES. T object, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. WALSH. I will avail myself of the first opportunity 
to move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
resolution, 

LOAN OF TENTS AND CAMP EQUIPMENT TO CONFEDERATE VETERANS’ 
REUNION 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yicld to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN, I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to Senate Joint 
Resolution 59. This joint resolution grants permission to the 
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‘onfederate veterans to use Army cots, bed sacks, and so 
forth, at their reunion, which is to be held in May, 1926. Simi- 
Jur joint resolutions have been passed cach. year by the Sen- 
ate and the House. It is necessary to pass the resolution as 
early as possible. So I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the amendments of the House of Representatives and I desire 
to move that the Senate concur in the House amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the House amendments may be read. 

Mr. WARREN. Let the amendments be read so that we 
may see what they are. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 59) authorizing the Secretary of War to lend 
3,000 cots, 3,000 bed sacks, and 6,000 blankets for the use of the 
encampment of the United Confederate Veteraus, to be held at 
Birmingham, Ala., in May, 1926, which were to strike out all 
after the resolving clause and insert: 


That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to lend, 
at his discretion, to the reunion committee of the United Confederate 
Veterans, for use in connection with the Thirty-sixth Annual Reunion 
of the United Confederate Veterans, to be held in Birmingham, Aln., 
on May 18 to 21, 1026, such tents and other camp equipment as may 
be required at said reunion: Provided, That no expense shall be 
caused the United States by the delivery and return of suid property, 
the same to be delivered to sald committee at such time prior to the 
holding of said reunion as may be agreed upon by the Secretary of 
War and Val J. Nesbitt, general chairman of said reunion committee? 
Aud provided further, That the Secretary of War, before delivering 
said property, shall take from said Val J, Nesbitt a good and sufficient 
bond for the safe return of said property In goed order and condition, 
and the whole without expense to the United States. 


And to amend the title so as to read: “Joint resolution au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to lend tents and camp equip- 
ment for the use of the reunion of the United Confederate 
Veterans, to be held at Birmingham, Ala., in May, 1926.“ 

Mr. IIEFLIN. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to concurring in the House 
amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendments of the House of Representatives. 

The amendments were concurred in. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY FUND 


Mr. STANFIELÐ. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I ask unanimous consent to submit to 
the Senute the fifth annnal report of the board of actuaries 
of the civil service retirement and disability fund, accompanied 
by a letter from the Secretary of the Interior to the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] and a letter from the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions. I ask that these communications may be 
published as part of a Senate document, and that a thousand 
additional copies of the document muy be printed for the use 
of the Senate document room. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, such reports are printed by the 
Civil Service Commission, nre they not? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I think not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Congress appropriates money for that purpose. 
If we begin to print such reports as public documents, every 
department of the Government will be here asking that the 
Senate pay for the printing. It hus been a universal rule of 
the House of Representatives and of the Senate not to print 
departmental documents, The departments have the right to 
print them and the money is appropriated for their printing. 
There is no necessity whatever of haying them printed by the 
Senate as public documents. The rule in regard to such print- 
ing is as I have stated. 

Mr. MOSES. What was the request? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I have made a request for the printing 
of the report of the board of actuaries of the civil service re- 
tirement and disability fund. 

Mr. MOSES. Speaking for the chairman of the Committee 
on Printing, who is not present, and from my Own experience 
as chairman of that committee, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] also having been chairman of that committee at one 
time, I desire to say that the Senator from Utah has exactly 
stated the practive of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Oregon that 
if we undertake to establish such a precedent here there will 
be no end to requests of a similar nature. Three or four years 
ago we discontinued the printing of such reports by the Senate, 
in spite of the pressure which was brought to bear. I have 
no doubt whatever the reports ought.to be printed, but the 
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Civil Service Commission has received an appropriation for 
the purpose of printing all such reports. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I will withdraw the request for the 
present. 

Mr. STANFIELD subsequently said: I ask unanimons con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a letter. from the Secretary 
of the Interior to the chairman of the Committee on Civil 
Service pertaining to the civil-service retirement fund, and a 
letter from the Commissioner of Pensions. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 29, 1926, 
Hon. JAMES CovuzEns, 
Chairman Committee on Ctotl Service, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran Senarorn Covuzexs: I am transmitting herewith the fifth 
annual report of the board of actuaries of the civil-service retirement 
and disability fund, dated March 24, 1926, containing a yuluation of 
the present fund, based on actuarial data compiled during the past 
few months; the cost of cerfaln proposed plans amending the existing 
system; and a plan recommended by the actuaries to correct what 
they believe to be defects in the present system. This is the first 
report based upon what appears to be accurate actuarial data that the 
board has submitted. 

In viewing the conclusions of the actuarics It would seem apparent 
thut they are based upon several bypotheses so closely connected with 
administrative policy that the rule of expediency, as well as mathe- 
matics, should be considered in determining the future of civil retire- 
ment. 

The actuaries base their estimates upon an annual increase In tho 
pay roll of 3 per cent, or about 100 per cent in 30 yeurs, which is 
problematical, 

The mortality tables are those used when retirement was established 
in 1920, and it is probable that the system has not been in operation 
long enough to determine thelr authenticity as a basis for accurate 
future estimates. 

So lang us the optional retirement feature is malntained, it is ap- 
parent that there is no way of ascertaining definitely the number of 
annuitants who will be added to the roll annually. A fixed age of 
retirement is necessary to accuracy. 

The actuaries apparently base interest accruals upon 4 per cent 
compounded annually, whereas the experience in the past six years 
has shown that a little more than 4½ per cent has been realized, and 
it Is understood that insurance companies and other private fiscal 
agencies secure even a greater return. The basis of 4 per cent ob- 
viously increases the expense to the Government and to the employees 
and is a factor in considering the share of the Government's eventual 
participation, 

Many who would liberalize retirement legislation belleve that the 
fund should be maintained on a mutual basis; that is, that the con- 
tributions of employees should be used as at present in paying aunul- 
ties, with the Government in the background as guarantor of the 
solvency of the fund. It is only the part of wisdom for the Govern- 
ment to sense its ljabilittes under such an arrangement and the 
probable time when it will be called upon to contribute to any defi- 
ciency, The experience of the past six years in accounting the fund 
has demonstrated that changed conditions can alter the most careful 
forecasts as to how long it may be when the Government must par- 
ticipate. 

At the present time there is over $53,000,000 on hand in the retire- 
ment fund, having been dedacted from employees’ salaries. Averwuils 
now average about $1,500,000 per month, and drafts upon the fund 
to pay annuitants and other expenses are about $850,000 a month, or 
practically half of the fund's income. 

estimated accretions to the fund, before the passage of the present 
law, Lave been greatly augmented by increased salaries to postal em- 
Ployees; increases under the reclassification act; the deeision of the 
Attorney General bringing within the scope of the Jaw those with a 
civil-service status holding excepted positions; and the original assnimp- 
tion by the actuaries that practically every participant would become 
a beneticiary upon reaching the retirement ages prescribed in the law. 
The time when Federal appropriation may become necessary to sup- 
plement the fund has accordingly been greatly extended, 

In making Its valuation of the present plan the actuaries do not 
state the period during which the fond will probably be self-supporting 
and the approaching time when it would probably be necessary for the 
Government to appropriate to this fund. This period bas been vari- 
ously and unofficially estimated in the past to be anywhere from 10 
to 25 years. It was hoped that in making its appraisal of the present 
fund the board would be willing to state a definite opinion on this 
subject, a point around which many controversies baye waged by pro- 
ponents and opponents of a more liberal retirement system. 

The actuaries seem to conclude that the Government has been 
evading its responsibility and has been “ dissipating” the contribu- 
tlons of the employces, 
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Any implication in the report that by paying annuities from em- 
ployees’ contributions the fund has not been administered in nceord- 
ance with the statutes, or as Intended by Congress after extended 
discussion prior to the enactment of the present retirement law, is 
without foundation. The act directly provides that the fund shall be 
supported by the employees themselves, so far as possible from their 
contributions, and implies that the Government, if and when the time 
Urrives, shall make up any deficiency by appropriations from the Gen- 
eral Treasury. To this extent Congress did not adopt the theory pro- 
pounded by the actuaries in this report that appropriations should be 
made by the Government simultancously with contributions by the em- 
ployees, 

In determining the status of the present fund the actuarles propose 
that the Government shall henceforth make annual appropriations in 
advance of the actual needs of the fund, to place it upon a perma- 
nently self-supporting basis. They further include this plan of an- 
nual appropriations by the Goverument in their estimates of the cost 
of systems proposed by Congress and themselves, I may say that the 
department is unwilling to subscribe to the theory that the Government 
should make an appropriation to the retirement fund in advance of 
actual needs. The Government is in the position of guarantor of the 
fund and being the foundation of our economic structure does not 
need to give bond or make deposit to insure specifie performance of its 
obligations. If a Uke theory were extended to other Federal activi- 
ties, it would follow that the Government should carry insurance on 
its buildings, maintain a depreciation account against its property, or 
give bond for specitic performance as a contractor. 

Certain proposals of the actuaries are satisfactory to the depart- 
ment, but others would involve administrative difficulties. I approve 
the provision for a uniform retirement age, and the extension of the 
optional retirement feature to the Government and employee alike, so 
that compulsory retirement may be enforced at the minimum age if 
the exigencies of the service or the effectiveness of the employee de- 
mands, 

I do not belleve that the Government should initiate a policy of 
sequestering funds based upon hypothetical conditions which may never 
eventuato, and which would tax the General Treasury, 

Another feature of the proposed bill which the department Is un- 
willing to approve is the setting up of an involved and expensive 
system of accounting by the Comptroller General. If such records are 
necessary they should be maintained either by the Bureau of Pensions 
or an officer of the Treasury Department. 

The payment of annuities should not, in my opinion, be extended 
to the widow or other relative of a deceased employee, but should 
terminate at the death of the annuitant. 

Employees retired on account of disability should have equal benefits 
with those retired on account of age. 

It should be remembered that this retirement fund was not intended 
to be a gratuity or a charity to ex-employecs in want, but instead. as 
having been held in trust against final separation from service, That 
the Government should eventually be called upon to contribute any 
part of this annuity is, 1 believe, unfortunate. The salaries of its 
employees should warrant monthly deductions sufficient to revolve this 
fund nud to avoid the appearance of a beneficence—a policy perhaps 
akin to that of industrial Insurance, 

Ordinary business acumen would suggest that the annual percentage 
levy on carnings should be proportionate to the salary, and aunuities 
should bear definite relation to deductions, or premiums paid, The 
higher salaries will bear it, and habits of living will have been estab- 
lished before retirement, demanding larger Incomes. 

As the direction of the first step is more important than its length, 
a smaller maximum increase would appear to be Indicated, but definite, 
leglslated Increase of annuitics is due to retired Government servants. 

Very truly yours, 
Henerr Work, 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT Or THE INTERIOR, 
Berkav Or PEXSIONS, 
OFFICE or run COMMISSIONER, 
Washington, March 27, 1926. 
The honorable the SECRETARY or run INTERIOR, 

Dran MR. SECRETARY: Section 16 of the act of May 22, 1920, which 
provides for retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and 
for other purposes, makes provision for the appointment of a board of 
actuaries, “ whose duty it shall be to annually report upon the actual 
operations of this act, with authority to recommend to the Commis- 
sloner of Pensions such changes as in its judgment may be deemed 
liecessary to protect the public interest and maintain the system upon 
a sound financial basis. It shall be the duty of the Commissioner of 
Pensions to submit with his annual report to Congress the recom- 
mendations of the board of actuaries.” 

In harmony with the provisions of the act aforesaid, I am handing 
you herewith for transmission to Congress the fifth annual report of 
the board of actuaries, 

Respectfully, WINFIELD SCOTT, 
Commissioner, 
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Mr. STANFIELD. I submit the report of the actuaries of 
the civil service retirement fund, and ask that it may be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Clyil Service. 

The VICH PRESIDENT, Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
withont amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 980. An act to amend section 120 of the Judicial Code re- 
lating to appeals in admiralty cases; 

S. 1169. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey certain lands in Powell town site, Shoshone reclamation 
project, Wyoming, to Park County, Wyo.; 

S. 1876. An act providing for the sale and disposal of public 
lands within the area heretofore surveyed as Booth Lake, in 
the State of Wisconsin; and 

§. 2519. An act to enable the board of supervisors of Santa 
Barbara County to maintain a free public bathing beach on 
certain publie land. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 2461) to grant extensions of time ander oil and gas 
permits, with an amendment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 59) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to lend 3,000 cots, 3,000 bed sacks, and 6,000 blankets 
for the use of the encampment of the United Confederate 
Veterans, to be held at Birmingham, Ala., in May, 1926, with 
amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate, 8 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolutions, in whieh it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

II. R. 252. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to accept a title to a site for the post office at Donora, Pa., 
which excepts and reserves natural gas and oil underlying 
the land; 

II. R. 3794. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
counties of Lancaster and York, in the State of Pennsylvanin, 
to jointly construct a bridge across the Susquehanna River 
between the borough of Wrightsyille, in York County, Pa., and 
the borough of Columbia, in Lancaster County, Pa.; 

II. R. 3797. An act to increase the limit of cost of public 
building at Decatur, Ala. ; 

II. R. 3821. An net to place under the civil seryice act the 
personnel of the Treasury Department authorized by section 
88 of the national prohibition act; 

H. R. 3921. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
enter into an agreement with the Clarendon Community Sewer- 
age Co., granting it a right of way for a-trunk-line sewer 
through the Fort Myer Military Reservation and across the 
military highways in Arlington County, Va., and to connect 
with the sewer line serving such reservation ; 

II. R. 3971. An uct to correct and perfect title to certain 
lands and portions of lots in Centerville, Iowa, in the United 
States of America, and authorizing the conveyance of title to 
certain other lands, and portions of lots adjacent to the United 
States post-office site in Centerville, Iowa, to the record owners 
thereof, by the Secretary of the Treasury; 

H. R. 4761, An act to amend section 9 of the act of May 
27, 1908 (35 Stat. I. p. 312), and for putting in force, in refer- 
ence to suits involving Indian titles, the statutes of limita- 
tions of the State of Oklahoma, and providing for the United 
States to join in certain actions, nnd for making judgments 
binding on all parties, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 5243. An act to promote the mining of potash on the 
public domain; 

II. R. 6729. An act to amend section 18 of the irrigation act 
of March 3, 1891, as amended by the act of March 4, 1917; 

H. R. 7372. An net to amend section 27 of the general leasing 
act approved February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. L. p. 487); 

II. R. 7819. An net to cancel water-right charges and re- 
lease liens on the Buford-Trenton and Williston irrigation 
projects, North Dakota, and for other purposes ; 

II. R. 8120. An net to create within the San Bernardino Na- 
tional Forest in Riverside County, Calif., a national game pre- 
serve under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and to authorize an exchange of Government land for pri- 
vately owned land within the area of said preserve; 

II. R. 8120. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to cooperate with the States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington in allocation of the waters of the Columbia River 
and its tributaries, and for other purposes, and authorizing an 
appropriation therefor; 
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H. R. 8183, An act to authorize the discharge of any person 
under 21 years of age enlisting in the naval service or Marine 
Corps without the written consent of the parent or guardian; 

II. R. 8313. An act to allot living children on the Crow Reser- 
vation, Mont. ; 

II. R. 8534. An net to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the purchase by the city of McMinnville, Oreg., of cer- 
tain lands formerly embraced in the grant to the Oregon & 
California Railroad Co. and revested in the United States by 
the act approved June 9, 1916,” approved February 25, 1919 
(40 Stat. p. 1153); 

II. R. 8657. Au act to amend sections 226 and 228 of the 
Judicial Code, and fer other purposes; 

II. R. 8817. An act reserving certain described lands in Coos 
County, Oreg., as public parks and camp sites; 

II. R. 8916. An act granting public lands to the county of 
Kern, Calif., for public park purposes; 

II. R. 9038. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to delegate to supervisory officers the power to make tempo- 
rary and emergency uppointments ; 

II. R. 9039. An act to amend section 8 of the act approved 
March 1, 1911 (36 Stats. p. 961), entitled “An act to enable 
any State to cooperate with any other State or States, or with 
the United States, for the protection of the watersheds of navi- 
gable streams and to appoint a commission for the acquisition 
of lands for the purpose of conserving the navigability of navi- 
gable rivers”; 

II. A. 9276. An act to provide for the membership of the 
Board of Visitors, United States Military Academy, and for 
other purposes ; 

II. R.9508. An act to authorize the issuance of deeds to cer- 
tain Indians or Eskimos for tracts set apart to them in sur- 
veys of town sites in Alaska, and to provide for the survey 
and subdivision of such tracts and of Indian or Eskimo towns 
or villages; 

H. R. 9558. An act to provide for allotting in severalty agri- 
cultural lands within the Tongue River or Northern Cheyenne 
Indian Reservation in Montana, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 9559. An act granting certain public lands to the city 
of Altus, Okla., for reservoir and incidental purposes; 

II. J. Res. 147. Joint resolution authorizing and requesting 
the President to extend invitations te foreign governments to 
be represented by delegates at the International Congress of 
Soil Science to be held in the United States in 1927; 

H. J. Res. 149. Joint resolution to provide for membership 
of the United States in the Central Bureau of the Interna- 
tional Map of the World; 

II. J. Res. 150. Joint resolution to provide for the partici- 
pation of the United States in a congress to be held in the city 
of Panuma, June, 1926, in commemoration of the centennial 
of the Pan American Congress which was held in the city of 
Panama in 1826; and 

II. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to approve the application of the State of Idaho 
to certain lands under an act entitled “An act to authorize the 
State of Idaho to exchange certain lands heretofore granted 
for public-school purposes for other Government lands,“ ap- 
proved September 22, 1922. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Mr. WARREN presented resolutions of Hudson Lodge, No. 
183, and Glencoe Lodge, No. 563, of the Slovene National Bene- 
fit Society, in the State of Wyoming, protesting against the 
enactment of proposed legislation providing for the registra- 
tion of aliens, which were referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

Mr. KENDRICK presented a petition of sundry members of 
the Stockmen’s and Ranchmen’s Protective Association and 
permittees of the Washakie National Forest, in the State of 
Wyoming, praying that no land in the Washakie National 
Forest or public lands adjacent thereto be withdrawn from the 
grazing of domestic livestock, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recoxp, without reading, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce a telegram embodying a resolution adopted by the 
city council of Cleveland, Ohio, protesting against the diver- 
sion of the water from Lake Michigan to the Chicago Drain- 
age Canal. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

[Western Union telegram] 
CLEVELAND, Onto, March 29, 1926. 
Hon, FRANK B. WILLIS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

The city council of the city of Cleveland at its regular meeting to- 

night unanimously adopted the following resolution: 
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“Resolved, That the council of the city of Cleveland enters its most 
solemn protest against the proposal to allow a diversion from Lake 
Michigan of 5,250 cubic feet per second for the channel of the Minois 
River as grossly In excess of the amount needed for navigation pur- 
poses and Involving grave injury to every city on the Great Lakes.” 

F. W. THOMAS, 
City Clerk of Cleccland. 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I present and ask consent 
to have printed in the Record and referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee resolutions adopted by the post commanders and adju- 
tants of the American Legion, Department of Arizona, with 
respect to certain needed changes in veteran legislation which 
I think deserve earnest consideration on the part of the 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas pulmonary tuberculosis is a disease of slow progress cither 
for improvement or retrogression; and 

Whereas repeated examination of tuberculous veterans are detri- 
mental to their physical health and the ease of mind so important in 
such cases; and 

Whereas the slow progress of the disease makes examinations at 
short intervale unnecessary and undesirable; and 

Whereas the regulations of the Veterans’ Bureau do not permit a 
sufficient lapse of time between examinations of tuberculous bene- 
ficlaries : Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the post commanders and adjutants of the American 
Leyion, Department of Arizona, in conference assembled at Phoenis, 
Ariz., February 20, 1926, That they unanimously recommend that any 
veteran who has been shown to have a tubercular disease of com- 
pensable degree, and who has been hospitalized for a period of one 
year, and who in the judgment of the director will net reach a condt- 
tion of arrest by further hospitalization, and whose discharge from 
hospitalization will not be prejudicial ta the beneficiary or his family, 
and who is not, In the judgment of the director, feasible for training, 
shall, upon his request, be dischurged from hospitalization and rated 
as permanently totally disabled, said rating to continue for a period of 
three years; and be it further 

Resolved, 'That anyone who has heretofore been granted a rating of 
permanently and totally disabled should not be required to be re- 
examined for a period of five years from the beginning date of such 
rating; and be it further 

Resolved, That any ex-seryice man who heretofore has been or here- 
after shall be rated as permanent and total, and immedintely prior 
thereto was rated as temporary and total, be rerated as permanent 
and total from the beginning date of his said rating of temporary 
and total; and be it further 

Resolved, That copy of this resolution be furnished to all Members 
of Congress representing the State of Arizona in Congress now as- 
sembled, to the Director of the United States Veterans“ Bureau, and to 
the President of the United States, and that they be urged to include 
the provisions of this resolution in the soldiers“ legislation now pend- 
ing in Congress. 


Mr. BRATTON. By the courtesy of the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Howetr] I ask unanimons consent to have inserted 
in the Recorp and referred to the Public Lands Committee two 
telegrams and a statement relating to Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 46, entitled 

Joint resolution giving and granting consent to an amendment to 
the constitution. of the State of New Mexico providing that the 
moneys derived from the lands heretofore granted or confirmed to that 
State by Congress may be apportioned to the several objects for which 
said lands were granted or confirmed in proportion to the number of 
acres granted for each object, and to the enactment of such laws and 
regulations as may be necessary to carry the same into effect. 


There being no objection, the telegrams and statement were 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys and 
ordered to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 

ALBUQUPRQUE, N. Mex., March 7, 1926, 
Senator Sam G. Brarrox, 
The Scnate Chamber, Washington, D. 0.: 

I respectfully request that this message be rend aloud in full and be 
printed as part of the official record at hearing Monday of Senate 
bill 46, relating to proposed constitutional amendment in New Mexico, 
and, in fact, affecting income from oil found recently and mainly on 
lands of State University of New Mexico, As citizen, taxpayer, and 
as president of University of New Mexico I earnestly protest recom- 
mendation or passage of this resolution 46, and on these tive grounds: 
First, the mensure proposes a bad national precedent; second, it would 
canse diversion in part of educational funds to noneducational pur- 
poses, sich as river improvement, hospital penitentiary; third, ednea- 
tion in common schools is vitally dependent upon quality of higher 
institutions, and this act affects unfavorably all public colleges of this 
State; fourth, coupled with action of New Mexico State Land Office 
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the amendment would cause loss of 97 per cent of interest on moncy 
derived from oil lands given to the State by Congress for the ex- 
clusive use of the university. Finally, I submit thnt this measure in 
its actual results is not well understood by the people of New Mexico 
or of the Nation. It lias not been voted upon by the electorate of 
this State. I believe it should not pass without searching Investiga- 
tion and study. 
Davin S. Hint, 
President State University of New Mevico. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., Maroh 27, 1926. 
Senator Sam G. Brarron, 
The Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

The undersigned, the board of regents of the State University of 
New Mexico, respectfully ask your immediate aud thougutful considera- 
tion of Joint Itesolutiton 46, now pending in Congress, and which 
nffects a proposed constitutional amendment in New Mexico, which 
amendment should not be confused with any other measure with regard 
to lands in New Mexico and now before Congress. Will you there- 
fore please have this message made part of the record both in the 
Senate and in the House of Representatives at an carly hour? Our 
six reasons for protest are these: (1) The measure proposes a bad 
national precedent; (2) it would cause diversion in part of educational 
funds to noneducational purposes, such us river improvement, miners’ 
hospital, penitentiary county bonds; (3) education in common schools 
is yitally dependent upon quality of higher institutions, and this act 
affects unfavorably all public colleges of this State and other States 
similarly situated; (4) the amendment would cause loss to the uni- 
versity of 97 per cent of the interost on moneys deriyed from oil lands 
given to the State by Congress for the exclusive use of the university ; 
(5) the original intention of Congress to endow the university with 
specific sources of revenue from land grants for the definite purposes 
of higher education would be defeated, and this principle applies to all 
other specific endowment by land grants from Congress—pooling of 
incomes from lands will not bring about the original results desired 
and guaranteed to higher education by Congress; (6) this measure has 
not been voted upon by the people of New Mexico, and In its actual 
results Is not well understood by the people of New Mexico or of the 
Nation, 

NATHAN Jarra, 

A. A. SRDILLOo, 

J. X. REDY, 

Frances E. NIXON, 

Cranies II. LEMBKE, 
Regents of the University of New Mezico, 


STATEMENT IN BKHALF OF THE REGENTS OF TILE UNIVERSITY OF NEW 
` MEXICO IN CONNECTION WITH SENATE RESOLUTION NO, 46 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., Maroh 4, 1926. 


To the Public Lands Committee of the United States Senate: y; 

The undersigned appear as attorneys and agents of the board of 
regents of the University of New Mexico In opposition to this Joint 
resolution. Tue opposition of the university is upon two grounds: 
First, because the resolution is belleved to be an attack upon the uni- 
versity and an attempt to deprive it of moncy or property to which it 
is justly entitled. In the second place, it Is urged that the resolution, 
if passed, would be wholly illegal and would not accomplish the ulti- 
mate result intended, 

The need for an institution of higher learning in New Mexico was 
first recognized by the Congress of the United States by its act of 
July 22, 1854 (see. 6), under which two townships of the public lands 
were reserved for the purpose of the establishment of a university in 
the then Territory of New Mexico. By the act of Congress of June 21, 
15898, the reservation made In 1854 was granted to the Territory of 
New Mexico for university purposes, and an additional grant of 
65,000 acres and all saline lands was also made for the same purpose. 
The next grant for university purposes was by the act of 1910, com- 
monly known as the enabling act, This contained a grant of 200,000 
acres for university purposes. By both the act of 1898 and the act of 
1910 otber grants to other institutions, purposes, or things were made. 
We show the purpose, acreage, etc., of all these grants in a schedule 
thereof made Exhibit A to this statement. It will be noted that the 
land granted for all purposes is 12,055,508.55 acres. Pursuant to the 
terms of the two acts, the lands bave been all selected for the different 
purposes and selections approved, such approval having substantially 
the sanre effect as a patent. 

Until a year and a half ago the revenue or money derived from these 
grant lands consisted almost entirely of rental for grazing purposes 
aud moneys derived from the sale thereof. The great bulk of the land 
sold was grazing land, and brought the minimum price of $3 or $5 
per acre. With some minor differences, the Income or money realized 
for the benefit of the different purposes or objects of the two grants 
has been the same, in proportion to the size of the different grants, 
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until a little more than a year ago, when a small off field was dis 
covered in township 18 south, range 28 east, New Mexico principal 
meridian, which has resulted in oll royalties from State lands in such 
township, 

Under the act of. 1898 lands had been selected for university pur- 
poses in such townskip to the extent of approximately 14,680 acres, 
which were clear listed on July 18, 1903. Ou has been discovered 
on the greater part, if not all, of this 15,680 acres. In accordance 
with the plan laid down in both thé granting acts of Congress, the 
royalties realized and to be realized from these lands would go tuto 
the permanent or current funds of the university, subject, however, to 
legislative control as to the expenditure thereof, This situation has 
arisen entirely through accident, unless the intervention of divine 
providence in behalf of a small, poor, struggling, but ambitious insti- 
tution may be credited. This has excited the cupldity of other Institu- 
tions or of persons in charge of other projects supported or endowed 
by Federal grants of lands. The result has been the passing by the 
New Mexico Legislature of Joint Resolution No, 19, which proposes to 
change the whole scheme or plan of the original Federal grant of lands. 
This resolution was prepared, caused to be introduced, and fostered 
in its passage by persons or institutions having in view the getting 
for themselves of a part of the oil royalties which the university had 
been so fortunate as to acquire. To accomplish this result, the pro- 
ponents of the proposed constitutional amendment seek to have Con- 
gress consent to a general pooling of the different land grants to the 
State of New Mexico. 

In the form which this question now reaches Congress it carries with 
it at least the semblance of being the expression of the desire of a 
majority of the people of New Mexico, speaking through their legisla- 
ture. In considering the matter, the true situation and object sought 
to be accomplished should, we believe, be kept in view. 

It is urged in behalf of this plan that it is necessary in order to 
preserve the original proportions between the different purposes of the 
grants. We answer this by saying that this is not the real purpose. 
We say that tle object sought by the proponents of this scheme Is to 
take away from the university something which good fortune has 
brought it and to acquire the same for themselves. The university 
strenuously objects to this procedure and appeals und asks for fair 
play; for a square ileal, It asks that it be permitted to keep what 
fairly and legally belongs to it aud that Congress do not lend its aid 
to the schema to deprive the university of this small good fortune, 

In thelr anxiety to acquire this property the persons fostering the 
scheme have even overreached themselves. The results to the univer- 
sity would be disastrous and the benefits to the institutions or things 
fostering this legislation and needing funds will be negligible. This 
statement is explained by the following considerations: 

Within the developed oil field there Is as much or more common 
school land as university. Hence the common schools will receive as 
much or more oll royalties as the university under the present status. 
Added to this is the fact that the original grant of lands for common 
schools in New Mexico is nearly twice, as to number of sections, that 
of the grants to any other State except Arizona and Utah. The com- 
mon schools are amply and generously provided for in New Mexico, 
both by grants of lands and the power to levy general and local taxes, 
Contrasted with this, the university is supported by legislative largess 
and a grant of land of only approximately 300,000 acres, as compared 
to a grant for common schools of approximately eight and one-half 
million acres. The total acreage of Federal land grants in New 
Mexico is a little over 12,000,000 acres. The grant to the university 
is about 310,000 acres and to common schools about eight and one-halt 
million acres. Under the system proposed the university would get 
about 0.025 and the common schools 0.70 plus. The extent of partici- 
pation in oil royalties, expressed in approximate percentages of other 
institutions or purposes, would be: 


Pave SLY spas yee ESE v eS 0. 01 

Agricultural college — 2 

Permanent water reservolrs 2 04 

Improvement of Rio Grund 008 
Insane asylum „% — 004 
School of miues = 10 
Deaf and dumb school ~ 001 
Reform school = . O04 
Normal schools 8 
Institution for 2 = «0% 
Mines hospital — 008 
Military institute = VOLS. 
Penltentiury a= 9012 
Deaf, dumb, and blind. — PAOR 
Charitable, penal, and reform institution- ain, VOOR. 
Santa Fe and Grant County bonds „4 083 


Stated shortly, the great benefit of this proposed amendment would 
be to the common schools, which are already geuerously and amply 
provided for, and the percentage of benefit going to the proponents of 
the scheme would be yery small, indeed. Instead of preserving a 
proper proportion between the original objects or purposes of the grant, 
this scheme would only increase the proportion of the common schools 
which received 70 per cent of the graut In the first plate and need no 
further aid now. 
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The second ground of objection to this resolution js to a large degree 
teebnical, but arises out of the anxiety and hurry of the persons for- 
mulating this plan. Senate Joint Resolution No. 46 in form is a con- 
sent by Congress that Joint Resolution No. 10 of the 1923 New Mexico 
Legislature be submitted to a vote of the electors. We contend that 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 46, even if passed, would be futile for 
the reason that Joint Resolution No, 10 Is so defective as to constitute 
no authority for the submission of the constitutional amendment pro- 
posed thereby to the electors of New Mexico. This contention is based 
upon the following considerations : 

We believe that a condition precedent to action by the New Mexico 
Legislature in the way of a resolution proposing an amendment to the 
New Mexico constitution with reference to the compact with the 
United States is the permission of the United States through an act 
of Congress. As a preliminary premise It can be stated that this 
proposed amendment constitutes a change or amendment of Article 
XXI. “Compact with the United States,“ of the New Mexico consti- 
tution. This is clearly correct for these reasons: The enabling act. 
section 10, provides in effect that any money derived from lands 
granted for a specific purpose shall be placed in the fund established 
for such purpose and never diverted to another purpose. By section 
9, Article XXI. of the New Mexico constitution the State and its 
people consented to all the terms and conditions of the grant of 
lands provided for in the enabling net. In effect, the terms and con- 
ditions of the grant of lands were written into the constitutlon. 
The proposed amendment would change these terms and conditions. 

Article XIX of the New Mexico coustitution contains the procedure 
for the amendment thereof. Section 1 is general in its nature and 
appears to have been followed for the purpose of the resolution under 
consideration. It is, however, not applicable to the situation. 4 
resolution proposing to amend the constitution relative to the com- 
pact with the United States must conform to section 4 of Article 
XIX, This section 4 is as follows: 

“When the United States shall consent thereto the legislature, by 
a majority vote of the members in each house, may submit to the 
people the question of amending any provision of Article XXI of 
this constitution on compact with the United States to the extent 
allowed hy the act of Congress permitting the same, and if n 
majority of the qualified electors who vote upon any such amendment 
shall vote In favor thereof, the said article shall be thereby amended 
accordingly.” 

As already stated in our opinion, this makes congressional action a 
condition precedent to the Initiatlon of a constitutional amendment of 
this character by the legislature. A careful analysis of the language 
used demonstrates this, It is provided that when the United States 
consents, the legislature may submit the amendment to the people. 
This certainly implies that Congress must first act as a condition 
precedent to any action by the State. It might be urged that the 
mere order of action is not material and that all that was intended 
Was concurrent action by the State and the United States. Refer- 
ence to the balance of this section shows this argument to be not well 
taken. It is provided that the legislature can only propose an amend- 
ment to the extent of the consent or permission of Congress. How 
can the legislature act until the limits of the amendment they are 
empowered to submit are first fixed by Congress? 

As an Illustration it can be easily supposed that a certain member 
or certain members of the New Mexico Legislature might vote one way 
on a joint resolution initiated by that body and another and different 
way on a joint resolution Initlated by Congress and containing limi- 
tations which were not agreeable. In other words, the provision that 
Congress must first consent before any State legislation has or might 
have the effect of changing the result of the vote by the State legis- 
lature and hence must be followed. 

Further, it might be suggested that the American scheme of govern- 
ment does not permit Congress to thus control or dictate to a State 
as to the amendmeyt of its constitution, This Is generally true, but 
when it is considered that the amendment has to do with the com- 
pact of the United States with the State, the reason for the right is 
apparent, At the time the United States granted and confirmed these 
lands to the State it was under no legal obligations so to do. It was 
in the position of either making the grant or not, and bence had the 
clear right to dittate any terms in connection therewith. This it did, 
and not only attached certain trusts and conditions but required the 
State to accede thereto in its constitution and also place in its con- 
stitution section 4 of Article XIX, preventing an amendment upon the 
subject matter unless the United States should first consent thereto. 

The effect of the whole transaction was to create a solemn and 
binding contract or compact supported by a consideration between the 
United States and the State, The State has no legal or moral right 
to violate this contract. It is to be noted also that Article XIX on 
amendments was drafted by the Congress of the United States and its 
passage or inclusion in the State constitution made a condition to 
statehood. z a 

In closing we direct the attention of the committee to the testimony 
of George S. Downer before a subcommittee of the Committee on 
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Public Lands pursuant to Senate Resolution No. 347, found at page 
3640 of part 13 of the hearing held by such committee, which has to 
do in part with the question presented in Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 46. 
Respectfully submitted. 
DOWNER & KELEBER, 
Ry Groxce S. Downer, 


Exhibit A 


Purna e Foaie | mowa 
Acres Acres 
Common schon 0 8, 404, 000 
Public: dudin fore — 32, 132, 000 
Unlversity 8 n 300, 598. 55 
Agricultural college. 100, 000 250, 000 
Permanent water reserve. 500, 000 500, 000 
Improvement of Rio Grande 100, 000 100, 000 
Insane asylum.....-....... 50, 000 50, 000 
School of mines 50, 000 200, 000 
Deaf and dumb school. Soo 50,000 
Reſorm school SO OGD) | se Ses es ad 
Normal schools 100, 600 300, 000 
Institution for blind. De 50,000 
Mines hospitsl . 60, 000 100, 000 
Military institute. --| 50,000 150, 000 
Penitentiary__._.._... 3 50, 000 150, 000 
Deaf, dumb, and bun 100, 000 
Charitable, penal, and reform Institution 3 100, 000 


Santa Fe and Grant County bonds. = 


1 Sections 16 and 36 of each township. 
Sections 2 and 32 of each township. 
32 townships reserved In 1884. 

‘All saline lands. 

š Withdrawn. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 3268) authorizing 
repayment of excess ‘amounts paid by purchasers of certain 
lots in the town site of Bowdoin, Mont., reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 499) thereon. 

Mr. GOODING, from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, submitted a report (No. 500) to accompany the bill 
(S. 2465) to amend the act entitled “An act to regulate foreign 
commerce by prohibiting the admission into the United States 
of certain adulterated grain and seeds unfit for seeding pur- 
poses,” approved August 24, 1912, as amended, and for other 
purposes, heretofore reported by him without amendment. 

Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them severally without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon: 

A bill (S. 2339) to amend section 27 of the general leasing 
501% February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. L. p. 487) (Rept, No. 


A bill (II. R. 187) making a grant of land for school pur- 
poses, Fort Shaw division, Sun River project, Montana (Rept. 
No. 502) ; 

A bill (II. R. 6855) providing for the acquirement by the 
United States of privately owned lands in San Miguel, Mora, 
Taos, and Colfax Counties, N. Mex., within the Mora grant, 
and adjoining one or more national forests, by exchanging 
therefor lands or timber within the exterior boundaries of any 
national forest situated within the State of New Mexico or 
the State of Arizona (Rept. No. 503); and 

A bili (II. R. 8646) providing for a grant of land to the 
county of San Juan, in the State of Washington, for recrea- 
tional and public-park purposes (Rept. No. 504). 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9398) to amend 
an act regulating the height of buildings in the District of 
Columbia, approved June 1, 1910, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 505) thereon, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED , 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 8770) establishing additional land offices in the 
State of Montana; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 3771) granting certain public lands to the town 
of Jupiter, Fla., for a public park; to the Committee on Publie 
Lands and Surveys. 


1926 


By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 8772) to amend naturalization procedure; to the 
Committee on Immigration, 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 3773) granting a pension to Mary E. Alger (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3774) to permit meetings of societies, benevolent, 
educational, etc., organized under the laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be held outside of said District; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 3775) granting an increase of pension to Claudius 
B. Gillis (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WELLER: 

A bill (S. 3776) granting six months’ pay to Beatrice A. 
Gildart ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 3777) for the relief of John Bowie; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3778) relating to length of service of certain pro- 
fessors of mathematics in the Navy; and 

A bill (S. 3779) for the relief of Charles Wellesley Berring- 
ton; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 3780) granting an iner reuse of pension to Louada 
Lucas (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 8781) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
©. Hyland (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRELD;: 

A bill (S. 3782) to establish a Federal farm advisory council 
and a Federal farm board, to aid in the stabilization of prices 
of agricultural commodities through cooperative associations, 
and for the equitabie distribution of the costs and benefits, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 3783) granting an Increase of pension to Alice A. 
Haines; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3784) for the relief of the owner of barge Con- 
solidation Coastivise No. 10; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 8785) for the amendment of the plant quarantine 
act of August 20, 1912, to allow the States to quarantine 
against the shipment therein or through of plants, plant prod- 
ucts, and other articles found to be diseased or infested when 
not covered by a quarantine established by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 8786) to enable members of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps who have interrupted the course of training 
prescribed in the act of June 4, 1920, to resume such fraining 
and amending accordingly section 47e of that uct; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3787) incorporating the National Institute of 
Social Sciences; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 3788) to provide for the acquisition of a site and 
the erection thereon of a public building at Gassaway, W. Va.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 8789) granting a pension to Margaret A. Roush; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 86) approving the plan and 
design for a memorial to Theodore Roosevelt submitted by 
the Rooseyelt Memorial Association; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

AMENDMENT OF RULE XXXVHI 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, through the courtesy of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HoweLL] I send to the desk a 
resolution which I ask may lie on the table. I desire to have 
the resolution rend, however, and printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 188), as follows: 


Resolved, That paragraph 2, Rule XXXVIII, of the standing rules of 
the Senate be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows, 
to wit: 

“2, All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator 
when acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifica- 
tions of the person nominated shall be kept secret; also all votes upon 
any nomination shall be kept secret until the injunction of secrecy is 
removed by the Senate. If, however, charges shall be made against a 
person nominated, the committee may, in its discretion, notify such 
nominee thereof, but the name of the person making such charges shall 
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rot be disclosed, The fact that a nomination has been made, or that 
it has been confirmed or rejected, shall not be regarded as a secret, 
and the making public by a Senator of bis own vote shall not be deemed 
a violation of the injunction of secrecy.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie on the table. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I also ask that there may 
be published following the resolution an article from the Bal- 
timore Sun which I send to the desk. I do not ask that the 
article may be read, but merely that it may be published in the 
RECORD, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 


[From the Baltimore Sun] 
SENATORIAL SECRECY 


Thomas II. Woodlock is an unfortunate man. For months his nomi- 
nation to the Interstate Commerce Commission was resisted because 
he was alleged to be a tool of the big financial interests. Few men 
named to that commission have endured such merciless search of 
thought and deed as that to which he was subjected b his critics in 
the Senate, On Friday he was confirmed by a large majority, which 
might have been taken as a splendid vindication had the decencies been 
observed; but, as a matter of fact, the majority was given him under 
circumstances that must have been extremely humiliating to him, 

That is not all. While sympathy may go to Mr. Woodlock from 
those who opposed and those who favored, ordinarily clean citizens and 
self-respecting Senators must feel that they, too, have been shamed by 
the manner in which the confirmation was made and by the subsequent 
refusal of the majority of the Senate to cast light upon It. No more 
cowardly business has been seen in Congress In many a moon. The 
secret vote on the nomination was cowardly; the subsequent desperate 
efforts to preserve the secrecy, going so far as refusal to permit a 
single Senator to tell his constituents how he voted, was contemptible, 
And the spectacle pictured in our Washington dispatch of Senators an- 
swering a quorum call and then dodging into the cloakrooms while the 
matter was being discussed was disgusting. 

It would be idle to draw morals from this performance, An idiot 
could see that the majority of the Senate has weakened respect for 
the Government. 


Mr. PITTMAN. I will state that I shall call up the resolu- 
tion to-morrow as coming over from a preceding day. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXXVI 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I offer the resolution which 
I send to the desk, and I ask to have it rend and lie on the 
table. 

The resolution (8. 
the table, as follows: 


Resolved, That paragraph 4, of Rule XXXVI, of the“ Standing Rules 
of the Senate,” be, and the same is hereby, amended by adding the 
following proviso ut the end thereof: 

“ Provided, That nothing herein contained shall prevent any Senator 
from stating, when asked to do so by his constituents, or any one 
of them, how he yoted on the confirmation of the nomination of any 
person or persons.“ 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


Res. 189) was read and ordered to lie on 


The following bills and joint resolutions were severally read 
twice by title and referred as indicated below: 

II. R. 8687. An act to amend sections 226 and 228 of the 
Judicial Code, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

II. R. 3794. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
counties of Lancaster and York, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
to jointly construct a bridge across the Susquehanna River 
between the borough of Wrightsville, in York County, Pa., 
and the borough of Columbia, in Lancaster County, Pa.; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

H. R. 3821. An act to place under the civil service uct tho 
personnel of the Treasury Department authorized by section 
38 of the national prohibition act; to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 

II. R. S183. An act to authorize the discharge of any person 
under 21 years of age enlisting in the naval service or Marine 
Corps without the written consent of the parent or guardian; 
to the Committee of Naval Affairs. 

II. R. 9039. An act to amend section 8 of the act approved 
March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. p. 961) entitled “An act to enuble 
any State to cooperate with any other State or States, or 
with the United States, for the protection of the watershed of 
navigable streams and to appoint a commission for the ac- 
quisition of lands for the purpose of conserving the naviga- 
bility of navigable rivers”; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 
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H. R. 8313. An act to allot Living children on the Crow 
Reservation, Mont.; and 

II. R. 9558. An act to provide for allotting in severalty 
agricultural lands within the Tongue River or Northern Chey- 
cone Indian Reservation in Montana, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 3921. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
enter into au agreement with the Clarendon Community 
Sewerage Co., granting it a right of way for a trunk-line 
sewer through the Fort Myer Military Reservation and across 
the military highways in Arlington County, Va., and to con- 
nect with the sewer line serving such reservation; and 

II. R. 9276. Au act to provide for the membership of the 
Bourd of Visitors, United States Military Academy, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 232. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to accept u title to a site for tle post office at Donora, 
Pu., which excepts and reserves natural gas and oil under- 
lying the land; 

II. R. 3797. An act to increase the limit of cost of public 
building at Decatur. Ala.; and 

II. R. 3971. An act to correct and perfect title to certain 
lands and portions of lots in Centerville, Iowa, in the United 
State of America, and authorizing the conveyance of title in 
certain other lands, and portions of lots adjacent to the United 
States post-office site in Centerville, Iowa, to the record owners 
thereof, by the Secretary of the Treasury; to the Committee 
en Public Buildings and Grounds. 

II. R. 6729. An act to amend section 18 of the irrigation act 
of March 3. 1891, as amended by the act of March 4, 1917; 

II. R. 7810. An act to cancel water-right charges and relense 
liens on the Buford-Trenton and Williston irrigation projects, 
North Dakota, and for other purposes; and 

II. R. 8129. An net authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to cooperate with the States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington in allocation of the waters of the Columbia River 
and its tributaries, and for other purposes, and authorizing an 
appropriation therefor; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

H. R. 5243. An act to promote the mining of potash on the 
public domain; = 

H. R. 7372. An act to amend section 27 of the general leasing 
act approved February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. L. p. 437); 

II. R. 8120. An act to create within the San Bernardino 
National Forest in Riverside County, Calif., a national game 
preserve under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and to authorize an exchange of Government land for privately 
owned land within the area of said preserve; 

II. R. 8534. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the purchase by the city of McMinnville, Oreg., of cer- 
tain lands formerly embraced in the grant to the Oregon and 
California Railrond Co. and revested in the United States by 
the net approved June 9, 1916,’ approved February 25, 1919 
(40 Stnt. p. 1153); 

II. R. 8817. An act reserving certain described lands in Coos 
County, Oreg., as public parks and camp sites; 

II. N. 8910. An act granting public lands to the county of 
Kern, Calif., for public park purposes; 

II. R. 9038. An net euthorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to delegate to supervisory officers the power to make temporary 
und emergency appointments; 

H. R. 9508. An act to authorize the issuance of deeds to cer- 
tuin Indians or Eskimos for tracts set apart to them in surveys 
of town sites In Alaska, and to provide for the survey and 
subdivision of such tracts and of Indian or Eskimo towns or 
villages; 

II. R. 9559. An act granting certain public lands to the city of 
Altus, Okla., for reservoir and incidental purposes; and 

II. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to approve the application of the State of idaho 
to certain lands under an act entitled “An act to authorize the 
State of Idaho to exchange certain lands heretofore granted 
for public-school purposes for other Government lands,” ap- 
proved September 22, 1922; to the Committee on Publie Lands 
and Surveys. 

II. J. Res. 149. Joint resolution to provide for membership of 
the United States in the Central Bureau of the International 
Map of the World; and 


H. J. Res. 150, Joint resolution to provide for the participa- 


tion of the United States in a congress to be held in the city of 
Panama June, 1926, in commemoration of the centennial of the 
Pan American Congress which was held in the city of Panama 
in 1826; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
‘sideration of the bill (II. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement 
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of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United 
States of America. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, in connection with our for- 
eign debt settlements I haye made a number of zalculations 
which I will use in connection with my remarks at the present 
time, some of which I have previously used. They are ap- 
proximately correct. I have been unable, possibly, to eliminate 
all errors, though I know of none of any moment except in 
conuection with paragraph 7 of the Table I introduced into the 
current CONGRESSIONAL Record on page 3216. The last sum 
mentioned in that paragraph should have been approximately 
$14,269,000,000. The trouble in this case was an error in the 
multiplier, one being used for 62 years instead of one for 43 
years, 

In a table to which I will hereafter refer enumerating the 
various debts and the interest deficits resulting from the settle- 
ments made the total, instead of being $105,617,000, is some 
$265,000 short, based on the present worth of the debts afforded 
by the Treasury Department. However, beyond this correction, 
which does not materially affect the conclusions drawn in view 
of the great sums involved, careful checking has disclosed no 
marked corrections to be applied to the figures given, and I 
feel that they present a fair picture of the situation from my 
point of view. 

Mr. President, I wish to compliment the senior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Saroor] upon his clear and exhaustive statement 
respecting the labors of the United States Foreign Debt Com- 
mission, the premises adopted thereby, and the method by 
which it has arrived at its conclusions. Particularly do I ad- 
mire the manner in which he has presented the case of Italy, 
in every feature thereof. Naturally, I hesitate in placing 
myself in opposition to such knowledge and ability, and I do 
so with the utmost respect for the distinguished Senator and 
his work. 

My views in connection with our foreign debt settlements 
are in some respects diametrically opposed to those of the 
senior Senator from Utah. He insists, for instance, that the 
settlements thus far made with debtor nations provide for 
the payment of the principal of their obligations. On the 
other hand, I insist, based upon the rules of partial payments 
understood by every schoolboy, that as the total payments 
in every case are not sufficient to pay interest at the minimum 
rite specified by Congress, and which we are paying upon the 
major portion of our great war debt, it must be clearly evi- 
dent that, upon this legally prescribed and manifestly just 
basis, no principal is ever to be paid, and hence that every 
debt agreement thus far made and recommended by the Debt 
Commission provides for cancellation. 

Mr. President, in the course of my remarks I propose to 
show that the echo of the last gun fired in the Great War 
had scarcely died away when a project was initiated in Europe 
for the cancellation of every one of our war debts. It pene- 
trated the chancelleries of that continent, it stalked to the 
peace table, it reached across the Atlantic and clasped lands 
with our international bankers, it intrigued our trade asso- 
ciations and chambers of commerce, it instituted a subtle 
and all-envyeloping propaganda, that worked while many of 
us slept. 

Following such a barrage, the British Debt Commission finally 
came to Washington, and the cancellation project, as remark- 
able as it may seem, actually triumphed. The British settle- 
ment provides for cancellation, pure and simple. It was 
justified upon the new, high-sounding theory of “ability to 
pay.” Then followed a debacle—provisions for the cancellation 
of 10 more of our foreign debts; the “ability to pay“ theory 
working in favor of certain other nations, but when its appli- 
cation would have been favorable to the United States it was 
forgotten, on the ground that having canceled Britain's debt, 
that of our strongest debtor, we could hardly ask any other 
nation to accept less favorable terms. 

As an exaniple, it lins been reported, and not denied to my 
knowledge, that Prince Bibesco, the former Rumanian minister, 
was recalled as a consequence of his insistence that his country 
could and should pay its debt of $47,000,000 in full. Yet the 
settlement now before the Senate provides for cancellation, 
although Rumania includes 122,000 square miles, 17,509,000 
people (both doubled as a result of the war), and its interest- 
bearing war debt, including the amount dne the United States, 
is but $27,000,000. West Virginia has but a fifth of the area 
and an eleyenth of the population, and yet its share of our 
interest-bearing war debt, on a population basis, is almost 
identical, $266,500,000. Were Rumunia'’s debt as great in pro- 
portion, it would total $3,185,000,000. 

Mr. President, the purpose of my remarks is to protest against 
these cancellations—not that I insist that the annual payments 
provided for in each case should be necessarily increased. No, 
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Mr. President; what I protest against is the determination now 
us to whether these debts should be canceled at the end of 62 
years. If it is necessary to take such action then, I say 
“Amen,” but in justice to the American people the question of 
cancellation should not be determined now, when no living man 
can foresee what 62 years may bring forth. 

Again, Mr. President, my purpose is also to protest against 
such concealment of these cancellation facts from the people 
of the United States as is involved in the persistent statement 
that the principal of these debts is to be paid, lest, through 
ignorance, we deprive them of the lesson that this experience 
should teach. And, finally, I again protest that if such sacri- 
fices must be matle, the peoples of the debtor nations should 
know the facts, free from any such negation om American 
sources as such statements imply. 

Apparently political expediency is causing some European 
statesmen to charge the ills of their peoples to our insistence 
upon the repayment of these debts, with a resultant resentment 
and a confirmation of previous prejudices quite natural under 
the circumstances. This injustice should be combated with 
every possible resource. If we must make such further sacri- 
fices, the facts of these cancellations should be made clear to 
these debtor peoples without being confused by statements, 
from official sources in this country to the effect that we 
are compelling them to pay the principal of these loans. They, 
or at least a great majority, do not understand accounting and 
interest, and such statements mean but one thing to them— 
payment to the Jast penny. 


THE CANCELLATION 


Mr. President, the armistice that ended the Great War had 
been scarcely concluded when there was set on foot one of the 
most audacious projects recorded in the history of international 
relations. It had for its objective the cancellation of the in- 
debtedness of the Allies to the people of the United States. 

Under date of December 4, 1918, Mr. Irwin Laughlin, coun- 
selor of the United States Embassy in London, communicated 
with the Secretary of State in part as follows: 


The chancellor [the British Chancellor of the Exchequer] revived 
suggestions made before of the possibility of cancellation of all 
loans made by one associated government to any other for the conduct 
of the war. I stated that so far as I know such an idea had never for 
a moment heen entertained by you, and the subject was dropped. Simi- 
lar suggestions in unofficial but important quarters are not Infrequent 
in London and Paris. + 


About three months later, March 8, 1919, Assistant Secretary 
of the United States Treasury Rathbone wrote Mr. Enrico 
Alliata, financial secretary of the Italian Embassy in Wash- 
ington, in part as follows: 


I learn that at a meeting of the financial drafting committee 
appointed by the executive council of 10 at the Peace Conference the 
representative of your Government proposed as one of the financial 
questions affecting peace the reapportionment and consolidation of 
war debts. While I understand that the drafting committee did not 
report this question as one to be dealt with in the peace treaty, I 
understand that it did report to the exeeutive council as a question 
which had been raised “ interallied agreements as to the consolidation, 
reapportionment, and reassumption of war debts." 

I need not dwell on my surprise at the position taken on behalf of 
your Government, und T have to state most emphatically that the 
Treasury, which, as von are aware, is clothed Wy the Congress with 
full authority to deal with foreign loans which it has made, will not 
assent to any discussion at the Peace Conference or elsewhere of any 
plan or arrangement for the release, consolidation, or reapportionment 
of the obligations of forcign governments held by the United States. 

You will appreciate aso that the Treasury can not contemplate con- 
tinuance of advances to any aled government which is lending its sup- 
port to any plan which would create uncertainty as to its due repay- 
ment of advances made to it by the United States Treasury. * + + 


On the same duy Assistant Secretary Rathbone also ad- 
dressed the following to Mr. Edouard de Billy, the French 
deputy high commissioner in this country: 


My Dran Mr. DE Ditty: I learn that at a meeting of the financial 
drafting committee appointed by the executive council of 10 at the 
Peace Conference one of the allied governments having proposed as one 
of the financial questions affecting peace the reapportionment and con- 
solidation of war debts, this proposal was strongly supported by the 
representatives of your Government, Mr. Klotz taking the position that 
this question must be discussed while the delegates of all the powers 
are in Paris. % 

I need not dwell on my surprise at the position taken by Mr. Klotz 
on behalf of yonr Government, particularly in view of your letters of 
December 27, 1918, and February 5, 1919, as to which I testified before 
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the Ways and Means Committee of the Monse of Representatives of 
the Congress at the recent hearing on the Victory Liberty bond pill. 

I have, however, to state most emphatically that the Treasury 
* * * will not assent to any discussion at the Peace Conference, 
or elsewhere, of any plan or arrangement for the release, consolidation, 
or reapportionment of the obligations of foreign governments held by 
the United States. ’ 

You will appreciate also that the Treasury can not contemplate 
continuance of advances to any allied government which is lending its 
support to any plan which would create uncertainty as to the due 
repayment of advances made to it by the United States Treasury, 


Under date of Jnly 25, 1919, Mr. Ben R. Strong, governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, wrote from London 
to Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Leffingwell in part as 
follows: 


I gather by Implication that there is a feeling here that we should 
try and have some cancellation of debt all around. It was too in- 
definite for me to suggest any particulars, and it is hard to say how 
such a cancellation could take place without an actual reduction 
in Indebtedness due us, which is not to be contemplated, In my 
opinion. * * * 


In a letter dated November 18, 1919, from Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Rathbone, addressed to Mr. B. P. Blackett, 
of the British Treasury in London, the insistent drive for can- 
cellation was referred to as follows: 


I note that the chancellor attaches great importance to the ultimate 
settlement along broad lines of the general question of Intrrallicd 
indebtedness, Just what is meent by that expression I do not know, 
but feel confident there Is no such question now under discussion or 
consideration, The United States Treasury has in no wise changed 
the views it has expressed or modified the position that it has taken 
in the past and regards the several obligations of the various allied 
governments held by the Government of the United States as repre- 
senting the debt of each to the United States. Indeed, under the 
present statutes only congressional action would authorize the Treas- 
ury to take a different position. 

BRITISH FORMAL PROPOSAL 

A few weeks Inter, in February, 1920, Mr. Blackett, repre- 
senting the British Treasury, addressed Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury Rathbone in part as follows: 


. e + It has been the view of the British Government that the 
existence of a vast mass of intergovernmental indebtedness not only 
involves very grave political dangers, but also forms at the present 
time a most serious obstacle to the recuperation of the world, and 
particularly of continental Europe, from the Immense strain and sut- 
fering caused by the war. They have more than once suggested infor- 
mally to representatives of the United States Treasury that steps 
should be taken by the two Governments in concert to find some large 
solution of this problem, and, as you are aware, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer expressed himself ready to take any steps toward relieving 
the governments which are debtors to the British Government of the 
burden of thelr debts, which the United States Treasury might feel 
able to propose in regard to the obligations of the governments which 
it holds. These suggestions have not hitherto been placed on formal 
record, and it is for the purpose of formal record that they are men- 
tioned here.. * * 


The following is a memorandum dated February 21, 1920, 
for President Wilson respecting cancellation and signed by 
Assistant Secretary of State Davis: 

As you are aware, efforts beginning with the peace negotiations 
wore made to bring about a cancellation of our debts ogainst the 
allied governments, but the question was not presented in such a 
definite way as to require us to take any formal action. Much to 
the surprise of the Treasury, in connection with negotiations which 
have been under way with the British Treasury regurding the funding 
of short-time obligations of the allied governments into lons-time 
obligations and the extension of the interest accruing thereon during 
the next two or three years, the question has been formally raised 
by the British Treasury both in a communication to Mr. Rathbone and 
also In a message from the Chancellor of the Exchequer sent through 
the British Embassy In which, among other questions, the chancellor 
in effect, invites the American Treasury to a consideration of a general 
cancellation of all intergoyernmental war debts, 

Before his departure for a three days’ absence Secretary Houston 
approved the inclosed reply, which he proposes to send to the chan- 
cellor, if it meets with your approval. + + 


The message from the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer referred to by Mr. Davis 
contains the following statement: 


As to the general cancellation of intergoverumental war debts sug- 
gested by you, you will, 1 am sure, desire that I present my views no 
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less frankly than you have presented yours. Any proposal or move- 
ment of such character would, I am confident, serve no useful pur- 
pose. On {he contrary, it would, I fear, mislead the people of the 
debtor countries as to the justice and efficacy of such a plan and arouse 
hopes, the disappointment of which could only have a harmful effect. 
1 feel certain that neither the American people nor our Congress, 
Whose action on such a question would be required, is prepared to 
look with favor upon such a proposal. 

Apparently there are those who have been laboring for some time 
under the delusion that the inevitable consequences of war can be 
nvoldod. z < e 

This Nation has nelther sought nor recelved substantial benefits from 
the war. On the other hand, the Allles, although having suffered 
greatly in loss of lives and property, have, under the terms of the 
treaty ef peace and otherwise, acquired very considerable accessions 
of territories, populations, economic, and other advantages. It would, 
therefore, seem that if a full account were taken of these and of the 
whole situation, there would be no desire nor reason to call upon 
the Government of this country for further contributions. 


CANCELLATION DRIVE UNDETERRED 


The European chanecellories continued persistently to work 
for cancellation, notwithstanding the attitude of the Secre- 
tury of the Treasury, which was evidenced by the following 
excerpt from a communication dated May 25, 1920, forwarded 
by the American ambassador, Wallace, at Paris, addressed to 
the Secretary of the Treasury: 


* „ * Wave just received the following letter from chancellor: 
“The cabinet has this morning given prolonged and careful considera- 
tion to the proposals which have been discussed between us for the 
treatment of British Indebtedness to the American Government and 
the parallel treatment by both the United States and Great Britain 
of the debts due to them by France, Italy, and other allied govern- 
ments. Since 1 had my last meeting with you the discussion between 
the Prime Ministers of France and Great Britain at Lympne have, on 
the fritfative of the French, resulted in on agreement that in order 
to provide a solution for the economic dificuliies which are gravely 
weighing upon the general situation of the world and in order to 
mark a definite beginning of the era of peace the settlement of the 
debts between them and the other European allies should proceed on 
parallel lines “— 


That is, cancellation— 


“with such of the reparation debts of the Central Empire.. 

“ Discussions on the subject took place at an earlier (2) between 
President Wilson and the Prime Minister, and the Prime Minister pro- 
poses now to resume these discussions and will send a communication 
on this subject for the President's consideration. „ 


After quoting this letter from the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Ambassador Wallace concludes his communication 
to the Secretary of the Treasury as follows: 

In view of practical refusal of British Government to further 
negotiate on these points— 


That is, that the question relating to the debt of the British 
Government to the United States Government must be settled by 
these two Governments alone— 


there is nothing more that can be done here 


In Paris— 


so far as questions with British are involved, and in view of sudden 
turn taken by these negotintlons— 


That is, refusal to continue negotiations respecting refund- 
ing, and so forth— 


I believe it would be inadvisable for me to attempt negotiations here— 


In Paris— 
with other countries. 


Thus it is evident that, so obsessed had become the Euro- 
pean governments with the idea of a general cancellation, and 
the possibility of ultimately converting thereto the United 
States, that the British treasury terminated negotiations for 
refunding its demand obligations in the hands of the United 
States Treasury, that had been going forward between the ofi- 
cals of the two countries. The following, in part, is the com- 
munication, again urging cancellation, which the British Pre- 
mier addressed to President Wilson on August 5, 1920: 

BRITISH PREMIER ADDRESSES PRESIDENT WILSON 
I come now to the other question I wish to write to you about, and 
that is the knotty problem of interallled indebtedness. * * The 
British Government has stood steadily by the view that it was vital 
that Germany's Habilities should be fixed at a figure which it was 
within the reasonable capacity of Germany to pay, * * % After 
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great difficulties with tiis own people M. Millerand found himself able 
to accept this vlew— but he pointed out that it was impossible for 
France to agree to accept nothing less than it was entitled to under 
the treaty, unless its debts to its allles and associates in the war were 
treated in the same way. 

This declaration appeared to the British Government eminently fair. 
But after careful consideration they came to the conclusion that it was 
Impossible to remit any part of what was owed to them by France cx- 
cept as part and parcel of all-nround settlement of Interallied Indebted- 
ness. + è Accordingly, the British Government has informed the 
French Government that it will agree to any equitable arrangement 
for the reduction or cancellation of interallied indebtedness, but that 
such an arrangement must be one which applies all around. * * + 


The closing paragraph of this quotation from Premier Lloyd- 
George's letter to President Wilson renders clear that the Brit- 
ish Government was actually spurring for time to the end of 
allowing nothing to interfere with the cancellation project on 
foot. It runs as follows: 


There is one other point which I should like to add. When the 
British Government decided that it could not deal with the question of 
the debts owed to It by its allles except as part and parcel of an all- 
around arrangement of interallied debts, the Chancellor of the Nx- 
chequer told Mr, Rathbone that he could not proceed any further with 
the negotiations which they had been conducting together with regard 
to the postponement of the payment of interest or tho funding of 
Great Britain’s debts to America. I should Hke to make it plain that 
this is due to no reluctance on the part of Great Britain to fund its 
debt, but solely to the fact that it can not bind itself by any srrance- 
ment which would prejudice the working of any interallied arrangement 
which may be reached in the future. If some method can be found 
for funding the British debt which does not prejudice the larger ques- 
tion, the British Government would be glad to fall in with it. 


On October 11, 1920, Secretary of the Treasury Houston ad- 
dressed Mr. Davis, the Assistant Secretary of State, as follows: 


My Dear Davis: I inclose herewith a draft of a letter for the Presi- 
dent's consideration, covering the financial part of the Prime Minister's 
letter to the President. I believe you bave gone over the substance of 
this very carefully with Mr. Kelly. I think we ought immediately to 
connect what the State Department has to say with this aud send a 
complete letter to the President. 


The letter in question, prepared by Secretary Houston, con- 
tained the following: 


I turn now to the problem of interallled indebtedness which you 
raise. I must deal with this matter with great frankness, as I am sure 
you wish me to do. It is desirable that our position be clearly under- 
stood, in order to avold any further delay in a constructive settlement 
of reparations, which may arise from the hope that the debts to this 
Government can form a part of such settlement. * * 

No power has been given by the Congress to anyone to exchange, 
remit, or cancel any part of the indebtedness of the allied governments 
to the United States represented by their respective demand obligations. 
It would require congressional authority to authorize any such dealing 
with the demand obligations, and, as stated in the letter of November 
18, 1919, from Mr. Rathbone, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
to Mr. Blackett, of the British Treasury, the Congress has the same 
authority to authorize any disposition of obligations of the British 
Government held by the United States, whether represented by demand 
obligations or by obligations having a fixed date of maturity. It is 
highly improbable that either the Congress or popular opinion in this 
country will ever permit a cancellation of any part of the debt of the 
British Government to the United States in order to induce the British 
Government te remit, in whole or in part, the debt to Great Britain 
of France or any other of the allled governments, or that it would con- 
sent to a cancellation or reduction in the debts of any of the allied 
governments as an inducement toward a practical settlement of the 
reparation claims, * * * 

You will recall that suggestions looking to the cancellation or ex- 
change of the indebtedness of Great Britain to the United States 
were made to me when I was in Paris. Like suggestions were again 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the early part of the 
present year. The United States Government by its duly authorized 
representatives has promptly and clenrly stated its unwillingness to 
accept such suggestions each time they have been made, and has 
pointed out in detail the considerations which caused its decision. 
The views of the United States Government have not changed, and 
it is not prepared to consent to the remission of any part of the debt 
of Great Britain to the United States. * * œ 

It is felt that the funding of these demand obligations of tuo 
British Government will do more to strengthen the friendly relations 
between America and Great Britain than would ans other course of 
dealing with the same, * * * 

The long delay which has occurred in the funding of the demand 
obligations is already emburrassing the Treasury, which will find 
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itself compclicd to begin to collect back and current interest if speedy 
yrogress is not made with the funding. Unless arrangements are 
completed for funding such loans and in that connection for the 
deferring, of interest, in the present state of opinion here, there is 
likely to develop a dangerous misundorstanding. I believe it to be 
highly important that a British representative with proper authority 
proceed to Washington without delay to arrange to carry out the 
obligation. of the British Government to convert its demand obliga- 
tious held by our Treasury into long-time obligations, * * ¥* 


From the foregoing it is evident that the idea of the exist- 
ence of a cancelation project is no illusion. At the outset 
rumors respecting the drive seemed fantastic and were not 
taken seriously in this country. The very audacity of the 
idea inyolved misled the public. It seemed incomprehensible 
that those whom we had aided by unparalleled credits and who 
were still applying for and receiving loans on the surety of 
their solemn obligations to repay should accept such additicnal 
credits while planning to avoid repuyment, 

However, such scens to have been the case, as we can trace 
the propaganda due to this cancellation project practically 
from the date of the armistice, and yef our monthly loans. con- 
tinued for nearly two years thereafter, sometimes exceeding 
$300,000,000 per month. As indicated, the development of this 
project went forward with a persistence that seemed born of 
complete confidence of ultimate success. 

The suggestions of cancellation appeared, os we have shown, 
at the peace conference in the form of “reapportionment and 
consolidation of war debts as a financial question affecting 
peace.” We have shown also that the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer approached our Treasury Department upon the sub- 
ject without equivocation, and finally that Mr. Lloyd-George, 
the British Premier, formally addressed President Wilson in 
reference thereto. 

Following the development of this audacious enterprise, one 
is almost inclined to believe that President Wilson was in- 
trigued into such a consideration of the treatment of the inter- 
allied indebtedness along “broad lines” as to have aroused 
hope that the United States ultimately would consent to a gen- 
eral cancellation. 

TROPAGANDA AT HOME 


In this country a subtle publicity campaign was gradually 
developed, and it soon became apparent that the international 
bankers group favored partial, if not total, cancellation. In 
November, 1919, J. P. Morgan & Co. were appointed the agents 
of the British Treasury, and the British Government's account 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of New York was closed. 

It was intimated to the business interests that our four or 
five bilions of private foreign credits might be jeopardized 
and our foreign trade injuriously affected if the war loans 
made to Rurope by all the people of the United States were 
not treated in a generous, forgiving spirit. The various trade 
bodies and chambers of commerce throughout the country 
promptly began to reecho such sentiments. 

In the meuntime the governments of the debtor nations, 
taking advantage of the reluctance of the United States Treas- 
ury to formally demand payment of their demand obligations, 
deferred or took no action respecting refunding negotiations 
suggested by our officials. Though the real reason for such com- 
plaisance and nonaction was not generally rendered apparent, 
the British Premier did not camouflage. IIe, at least, frankly 
wrote President Wilson that his Government could not bind 
itself by an arrangement which would prejudice the working of 
un interallled agreement which might be reached in the future. 
In short, he did not propose to do anything that would inter- 
fere with the cancellation prograin on foot, in the ultimate 
success Of which he evidently had confidence. Stalling was 
apparently the stratagem adopted. 

Naturally, so far as the United States was concerned, the 
situation was disquieting. Interest due and unpaid was run- 
ning into the hundreds of millions. Of course it was our 
funeral, not that of eur judgment-proof debtors. It was for 
us to walk the floor, not they. 

In short, a situation had been developed ealenlated to make 
Unéle Sam listen to reason—and he did. In February, 1922, 
Congress authorized the refunding of the foreign debts due us 
into bonds maturing within 25 years and bearing interest, not 
at 5 per cent—the rate of interest stipulated in connection 
with all of the demand obligations held by the Treasury—but 
at 414 per cent, the rate of interest we were then and are now 
paying on some $13,800,000,000 of Liberty and other bonds out- 
standing, from the proceeds of which these loans were made. 


CUBA PAYS IN FULL 
Cuba set an example by making the final payment upon her 


debt of $10,000,000 several years ago, together with 5 per cent 
interest, the rate fixed in her original obligations, Then came 
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Great Britain, but not to comply wlth the terms of its con- 
tracts, as did Cuba. Uncle Sam was made to listen to more 
reason. Our Debt Commission reported to Congress that Great 
Britain was not willing to agree to such terms, and presented 
a settlement to which the British would agree, to wit: On the 
basis of the 4½ per cent interest we were and are now paying 
on some $13,800,000,000 of Liberty bonds outstanding, Great 
3ritain would agree to pay but 3.7 per cent interest upon the 
face of her debt annually for 62 years, and then the debt, 
amounting to about $4,715,000,000, was to be canceled. 

The Debt Commission recommended that these terms be ar- 
cepted, President Coolidge supplemented this recommendation, 
and Congress acted in accordance therewith, Of course, such 
action precipitated a debacle in our debt settlements. Having 
canceled the debt of the greatest empire in the world—our 
richest and ablest debtor—how could we do differently with 
the lesser nations? 

Since then four other settlements have been made and ap- 
proved by Congress, all providing for cancellation, and now 
there is pending for action by Congress six additional settle- 
ments, also providing for cancelation, 

In short, of the 12 vations involved in these settlements that 
obtained loans from the proceeds of the Liberty bonds that our 
people were asked to buy until it hurt, every one ts relieved 
of ultimate payment by cancellation except Cuba. Onur island 
neighbor was too hasty; she should have waited until Great 
Britain had played her tramps. 

This fruition of the cancellation project initiated just after 
the armistice should go down in history as one of the greatest 
triumphs of European diplomacy. At the time of its incep- 
tion no one in this country would have dreamed of its ulti- 
mate success. Had the probability of the cancellation of our 
war loans been suggested by a heckler to a four-minute man 
of the war and postwar days, when exhorting his fellow citi- 
zens to borrow money at the bank with which to buy Liberty 
anil Victory bonds, he would have replied with scorn that the 
suggestion could come from none but a disloyal pacifist or a 
traitor. And yet it has all come to puss. 

Unfortunately, the people of the United States do not realize 
the truth respecting these cancellations, and are in danger 
of losing one of two possible compensations because of such 
ignorance, to wit, the lesson which the experience should 
teach. 

The trouble is they have been Julled into a state of com- 
plaisance by assurances that the principal of these loans is 
to be paid. 

Neither do the people of the debtor nations realize the truth. 
Just as complacency has been instilled in our people, so las 
prejndice against Americans been confirmed in their minds by 
the very same assurances; that is, that they must pay their 
great debts to us. 

“Of course, it must be true,” they conclude, “for do not 
American statesmen boast to their people that we must pay?’ 

In short, the further compensation resulting from these can- 
collations that should come to us—a kindly appreciation of our 
nction by debtor peoples—has been sacrificed to the theory that 
the American people should be chloroformed by quieting assur- 
ances into an acquiescence respecting certain governmental dis- 
positions where complete and full knowledge might cause irra- 
tional reactions involving untoward political consequences. 

EVERY DEBT CANCELED 

Mr. President, I shall now address myself to the proposition 
that the settlement of every war Ioan thus far recommended by 
the United States Foreign Debt Commission provides for can- 
cellation, and, in addition thereto, the imposition upon the 
American people of a huge anual deficit in interest that we 
must pay upon these canceled loans for years to come. 

There seems to be a disposition to imply, in connection with 
an interest-bearing debt, that there is a difference between tlie 
obligation to pay interest and the obligation to pay the prin- 
cipal of the loan. Munifestly there is no ground for any such 
distinction, Everyoue knows that the right to foreclose a mort- 
gage because of failure to pay the principal is not superior 
to the right of foreclosure because of the failure to pay interest. 

Therefore any suggestion that the inferest which foreign 
nations agreed to pay when they borrowed proceeds from our 
Liberty and Victory bonds should receive special consideration 
as a matter of right, with a view to a reduction, Is without 
foundation, As a matter of equity a reduction in an interest 
rate only could be urged where a profit was accruing therefrom 
to the creditor nation. Thus, though the people of the United 
States should borrow money on taxable bonds bearing 4144 per 
cent interest and loan it at 5 per cent to associated nations, as 
in the case of the Great War, there would be no grounds of 
mere right to appeal for a reduction in the interest rate, thongh 
there might be grounds for appealing to our conscience. How- 
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ever, as to whether that appeal was justified would depend 
wholly upon our discretion. 

Every war loan mide by the United States was represented 
by definite obligations, and the rate of interest agreed to or 
acquiesced in by the debtor nation was 5 per cent. That this 
was a just rate based upon tlie cost to the United States Gov- 
ernment of the money loaned can hardly be questioned, as the 
rate of interest paid by the Government on the bonds Issued, 
following our entry into the Great War, has averaged for the 
last four years some 4.4 per cent. And yet about a quarter of 
these bonds were absolutely free from taxation, while the 
remainder were only subject to a Federal income tax, and then 
only where the amount of such bonds held exceeded some 
$5,000. 

Büt this was not the only expense incurred by the Govern- 
ment in borrowing this money. There was an overheud ex- 
pense, and a portion of such expense will continue so long as 
our Government bonds are outstanding. Therefore the rate 
of 5 per cent interest fixed for these louus was but fair, as held 
by our Treasury authorities, 

Thus, quoting from a Treasury communication: 

On October 31, 1918, the Treasury advised the representative of 
each foreign government which had recelved cash advances that the 
mattor of the rate of interest on their obligations had received the 
careful consideration of the Secretary of the Treasury, and In view 
of the tax-exemption features of the United States bonds, which had 
been issued providing the money to loan to the allied Governments, 
and other costs attendant upon the raising of this money, the con- 
clusion had been reached that, taken as an entirety, the cost of this 
money to the United States was approximately 5 per cent, 


It is pertinent in this connection to observe that none of the 
debtor nations are entitled even to appeal to our conscience for 
a more favorable rate of interest than will bo necessary to 
sell bonds of this Government at par, subject to every form 
of taxation, becnuse no provision is contained in the demand 
obligations, afforded for these foreign loans, that they should 
be free of taxation if held by a subject of a debtor nation, 

Moreover, in the refunding agreements thus far made the 
refunding bonds to be issued, or that may be hereafter issued, 
are to be subject to taxation if held by the subject of a debtor 
nation. This is evident from the following clause, common to 
all, appearing in the refunding agreement with Great Britain: 


The principal and Interest of all bonds Issued or fo be issued here- 
under shall be exempt from all [tritish taxation, present or future, so 
long as they are in the beneficial ownership of the United States or 
of a person, firm, association, or corporation neither domiciled nor 
ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom, 


Of course, it would be very desirable for the United States 
Government to dispose of the refunding bonds it has, or is to 
receive, to citizens of the debtor nations. But what rate of 
interest would these respective issues, if taxable, have to bear 
in order to sell at par? Five and one-half per cent bonds of 
Great Britain, due in 1937, are now quoted on about a 5 per 
cent basis, while the bases in the case of the securities of all 
the other debtor nations are much higher. 


IMPORTANCE OF INTEREST 


Again this fact shonld be kept clearly in mind: The right 
to collect interest may be the most important right in con- 
nection with a loan, and it is always the case so far as long- 
time loans are concerned. In the case of a 5 per cent mort- 
gage loan payable in five years the relutive importance of the 
interest on a compound basis is something over 27 per cent, 
as compared with the loun, but should the mortgage run for 
62 years, the period covered by the debt settlements thus far 
made by the Foreign Debt Commission, the interest on the 
same basis would amount to nearly twenty times the principal of 
the loan. Expressed concretely, the interest on a 5-year mort- 
gage of $1,000 would amount, on the basis stated, to $276.28; 
on n 62-year loan, of the same amount, to $19,593.80. Thus a 
creditor, as between the Interest and the principal on a 5-year 
loan, would, of course, prefer to sacrifice his interest rather 
than his principal, but in the case of a 62-year loan the mort- 
gagee would naturally say, “Forget the principal, but give 
me my interest.” 

Therefore, in negotiating a loan for so long a period as 62 
years, these considerations should be kept clearly in mind; 
that Is, that the principal of such a loan is a minor matter; 
the interest the all-important factor. Hence, in connection with 
a refunding operation covering 62 years, the assurance that 
proyision has been made for at least getting back the principal 
of the loan should arouse suspicion at once, lest we ultimately 
find such assurance to be about as comforting as that of a 
small boy in my native town who, haying fired the family barn, 
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rushed to his father with the cheering news that he had saved 
the pitchfork. 

Especially are these considerations respecting long-time loans 
of vital moment where a loan represents borrowed money upon 
which interest must be paid, as in the case of our war bonds 
outstanding. 

This is true because if the total payments made by any one 
of the nations in our debt are not sufficient to pay interest on 
the bonds from the proceeds of which the loan was made, then, 
und in such cuse, the people of the United States must make 
up the difference. 

THE BRITISH SETTLEMENT 

No one better understood the importance of interest when 
they came to negotiate than the representatives of Great 
Britain, They fully realized that on the basis of a 62-year 
period of payment the interest rate stipulated was the all- 
important matter; that the principal was of secondary momeut, 
althongh that principal totuled about $4,715,000,000. 

I am not familiar with what took place at the conference be- 
tween the representatives of the two Governments when that 
debt settlement was negotiated, but I can imagine. 

As already stated, Congress had authorized settlement upon 
the basis of not less than 4½ per cent. In yiew of the result 
it is to be presumed that the British delegates were instructed 
to refuse to pay such a rate of interest, or that upon due 
protestation our Debt Commission conceded a lower rate, not- 
withstanding the instructions of Congress. 

Whereas this debt exceeded four billions, let us consider what 
the settlement meant with reference to each million dollars 
thereof. We may presume that our representatives demanded 
4% per cent interest—that is, $42,500 a year for every million 
dollars of the loan, together with a final payment of the mil- 
lion dollars. The British delegates declined the proposal, und 
after much negotiation agreed that they would pay a total 
amount over 62 years suc’ that when divided by 62 would equal 
about $38,000 per annum for each million dollars the British 
Government owed our people. But how about the payment of 
the million dollars at the end of the 62 years? This the Brit- 
ish delegates elther refused or our commission willingly agreed, 
as it subsequently recommended, that after paying this $38,000 
for 62 years the million dollars should be forgotten—that is, 
canceled. 

In short, if anyone will take a peuell and divide by 62 the 
total puyments that Great Britain has agreed to make under 
the debt settlement, it will be found that the quotient thus ob- 
tained amounts to only about 3.8 per cent of the debt. Hence, 
as no other payments are to be made whatever, of course the 
debt Is to be canceled, 9 

But this is not all. The payments to be made by Great 
Britain are not equal annual payments. On the contrary, 
smaller payments are made in the early years of the 62-year 
period, and the larger payments toward the other end of the 
scale. Now a dollar due without interest at the end of a 
period of time is not worth as much as a dollar in hand. How- 
ever, its present value can be easily determined, and in this 
manner, by the necessary calculation, the total payments to be 
made by Great Britain can be reduced to equal annual pay- 
ments. Doing this, upon the assumption that money is worth 
444 per cent, the rate of interest we are paying upon most 
of our outstanding Liberty and other bonds, it will be found 
that what Great Britain really agreed to do was: not to pay 
3.8 per cent per annum as above indicated, but abont 3.7 per 
cent per annum. In other words, the debt settlement which 
we made with the greatest empire on earth, our richest and 
ablest debtor, provided that she should pay 3.7 per cent in- 
terest upon her debt for 62 years aud then, without paying 
another cent, the $4,715,000,000 of principal is to be wiped off 
the slate; that is, cunceled—and this, notwithstanding a fact 
that should particularly challenge our attention: about $1,605,- 
000,000 of this canceled debt is due to loans made Great Britain 
after the armistice—after the war was over. 

Thus not only is the British debt to be canceled but, in 
addition, the American people must make up the difference be- 
tween 3.7 per cent and 414 per cent, the interest we are now 
paying on the larger portion of our national debt, or a deficit 
of abont $26,000,000 per annum, on account of this one set- 
tlement alone. The total of this deficit for 62 years wonld 
be about $1,596,000,000 without interest. With interest at 3½ 
per cent, compounded annually, it amouts to $5,472,000,000, 
Add to this the canceled debt and the total cost of this loun to 
the American people on this basis approximates $10,188,000,000. 

CANCELLATION DEBACLE BEGUN 

Having thus settled with our richest and ablest debtor, the 
debacle began. Of course, there was nothing to do but afford 
equal or better terms to the lesser nations. As a consequence, 
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similar settlements were made with Finland, Hungary, Lith- 
uania, Poland, Esthonia, and Latvia, the last two now await- 
ing action by Congress. In each of these cases the debtor 
nation has agreed to pay the equivalent of 3.7 per cent an- 
nunlly upon the amount of its debt for 62 years, and then the 
debt is to be canceled. Two other settlements now also before 
the Senate are those with Czechoslovakla and Rumania. In 
each of these cases the amount to be paid is less, to wit: 3.4 
per cent annually for 62 years, with final cancellation. 

Why more favorable terms should haye been afforded Ru- 
mania is not clear, in fact, it is not understandable, as that 
nation doubled its territory and population as a result of the 
war, its Inhabitants now numbering more than 17,500,000, 
located in a region of Europe enjoying a remarkably fertile 
soil and great natural resources. Moreover, this debt was less 
than $47,000,000, or only about $2.75 per inhabitant. 

It is reported upon excellent authority that Prince Bibesco, 
the Rumanian minister to this country, urged that his country 
was able to pay in full and should do so. However, it appeared 
that other interested nations took umbrage at this attitude, in- 
sisting that such a recognition of war obligations would be a bad 
precedent at a time when Uncle Sam had been reduced to such 
a mellow, sentimental, and amenable state of mind respecting 
his foreign debts. As a consequence Prince Bibesco has been re- 
called, although he had served his country here in Washington 
with marked ability and distinction. However, he had run coun- 
ter to the almost consummated cancellation project—that was 
enough, and such conduct has ended his career in Washington 
for a time at least. In evidence of these facts I ask to have 
read at the desk an article by that eminent publicist and 
newspaper correspondent of Washington, Mr. Frederick Wil- 
linm Wile. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Winans in the chair). 
The clerk will read the document offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Prince Antoine Bibesco's friends in Washington—whose name is 
leglon—have thrown amazing light on the real reasons for the Ru- 
manian miuister's recall from the United States. The reasons are 
directly concerned with the recent Rumanian debt-funding arrange 
ments in Washington. Prince Bibesco wanted his country to pay the 
United States In cash in full and at once, 

According to his friends here, Bibesco contended that the Rumanian 
treasury was able to do this. It owed America $44,128,000, Including 
principal and accrued Interest, compared to the $106,000,000 Rumania 
owes Great Britain, and the 1,132,000,000 francs it owes France, But 
M. Titulesco, the Rumanian minister to Great Britain, who conducted 
the recent negotlations at Washington, was without instructions from 
Bucharest to effect a cash settlement here. 


ANXIOUS TO APPEASE FRANCE 


It Is understood that the Rumanian Government's objections were 
based on a desire not to offend France. Not only is Rumania heavily 
in Franco's debt but there are military understandings between the 
two countries that naturally would deter Ramanian statesmen from 
doing anything that wonld cause disagreeable comment at Paris. There 
was the further consideration in the French mind, of course, that 
France herself had not yet come to any kind of debt terms with 
America. z 

At any rate, M. Titulesco demurred stermy to Prince Bibesco's cash- 
settlement proposal, and the Bucharest anthorities sustained Titu- 
lesco's position, It was an open secret in official, diplomatic, and society 
cireles that there wus a rift in the Rumanian Inte during the negotia- 
tions in Washington, The debt mission was quartered at a hotel, and 
it saw Jitte or nothing of the officials at the legation. There was one 
formal dinner party, at which the Prince and Princess Bthesco were 
hosts to their compatriots, but the usual round of entertaining which 
marked all debt-mission activities in Washington when other countries 
were conducting them suddenly ecased. The secret, Bibesco'’s intimates 
assert, is that which is herein for the first time.publicly disclosed. 

The Rumanian debt was finally funded for a grand total of $44,- 
590,000, of which some $8,000,000 was unpaid interest. In addition 
to the money she owes America, Great Britain, and France, Rumania’s 
* interallled“ debts include 151,000,000 francs owed Italy and 24,- 
000,000 frances owed Belgium. It is supposed that the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment had all of these obligations in mind, though particularly the 
French debt, when it did not see its way to nccode to Prince Bibesco’s 
proposal for a cash settlement with the United States. 

Tew foreign diplomats stationed at Washington in recent years 
achieved the widesprmad popularity acquired by Prince Bibesco and 
his wife. They have been bere since February, 1921—nenrly five years. 
The minister's wife (formerly Elizabeth Asquith, daughter of the one- 
tine Prime Minister of Great Britain and his famous consort, Margot 
Asquith) is one of the most brilliant intellects that has ever sein- 
tillated across the Washington horizon. 

* s — * * s s 
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Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, we next come to the two 
other settlements now before the Senate—those with Belgium 
and Italy. In the case of Belgium, that country has agreed to 
pay but 2.1 per cent upon its debt for a period of 62 years, 
and then its debt is to be, likewise, canceled As a result the 
American people must make up a deficit in interest, of in ex- 
cess of $10,000,000 per year, or a total, without interest, for the 
62 years, of about $632,000,000. With 314 per cent interest 
added to these deficit Increments, plus the canceled debt, the 
loss to the American people on account of this transaction will 
total more than $2,647,000,000. 

One of the chief excuses made for this remarkable settle- 
ment is that President Wilson promised the representatives of 
Belginm when he was in Europe that he would recommend to 
Congress that no interest should be ever charged on $171,780,000 
loaned to Belgium prior to the armistice. 

The irony of all this is evident when we recall how little 
obligation this branch of Congress felt in counection with other 
assurances respecting recommendations to Congress made by 
President Wilson while sojourning in Paris. Can it be that 
we are now to establish the precedent that financial commit- 
ments by n President shall be deemed sacred by Congress? 
Sentimental reasons for leniency might well be urged in behalf 
of Belgium, but certainly not this excuse, with any validity 
whatever. 

THE ITALIAN SETTLEMENT 

The most remarkable settlement proposed by our Foreign 
Debt Commission is that with Italy. As has been previously 
stated, the interest rate authorized by Congress was 4½ per 
cent, or $42,500 per million of Italy's $2,150,000,000 indebted- 
ness, together with the ultimate payment of the principal sum. 
From the terms of the settlement recommended, we may deduce 
that the Italian representatives refused to consider any such 
proposal, as Congress is now called upon to ratify an agree- 
ment that provides for the payment, not of $42,500 per million 
but the equivalent of $11,200 per million, with a provision that 
after such payment for 62 years, the million dollars is to be 
canceled, 

But that is not all. In addition to the cancellation of this 
great debt about $801,000,000 of which was due to loans made 
after the war, the American people must make good the differ- 
ence between 414 per cent, borne by $138,800,000,000 of our war 
bonds outstanding, and 1.1 per cent; agreed to by the Italians, 
or something more than $67,000,000 per annum, amounting for 
the 62 years, withont interest, to $4,154,000,000. With interest 
at 3½ per cent, which is the basis upon which all life insurance 
policies are written, the total deficit for the whole period is 
$14,240,000,000. Add thereto the canceled debt, and we hare a 
total loss to the American people on account of this transac- 
tion of $16,390,000,000. Moreover, in this settlement it is pro- 
vided, just as in the case of Great Britain, that the securities 
afforded are only free of taxation by Italy when the beneficial 
ownership is in the Government of the United States, a person, 
firm, or association, neither domiciled nor ordinarily resident in 
Italy, or a corporation not organized under the laws of Italy. 

However, in the refunding settlement recently made by Italy 
with Great Britain, no such restrictions were provided, the 
corresponding clause in that case reading as follows: 


The payments due under all bonds Issued in accordance with this 
agreement shall be made without deduction for, and shall be exempt 
from any and all taxes and other public dues, present or future, imposed 
by or under authority of Italy or any political or local taxing authority 
within Italy. 

BRITISH-AITALIAN SETTLEMENT 


This settlement is justified upon the theory of “ability to 
pay,’ which is not recognized in commercial affairs except 
under bankruptey practices where the debtor divests himself of 
his entire assets in favor of creditors. The recent refunding 
of Italy's indebtedness to Great Britain has also been cited as a 
justification of tliis settlement. However, the cases are in no 
Wise parallel. While Italy's debt to Great Britain was at least 
one-third more than that of the United States, under the Lon- 
don pact Italy lad certain claims on Great Britain which 
must have been taken into consideration, and hence the actual 
claim of Great Britain against Italy was undonbtedly much less 
than Italy’s indebtedness to the United States. In evidence of 
this fact I quote the following letter to President Wilson from 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Davis under the date of 
February 23, 1920: 

My Dran Mn. PRESIDENT: With reference to my memorandum of 
February 21, inclosing a proposed reply to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer regarding the cancellation of intergovernmentol war loans, I 
desire to submit for your further information the following consid- 
eration: 
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Without sny specifie proof, I have for some time suspected that the 
loans made by England to France and Italy have not the samo stand- 
ing as our Joans to the Alles. I recall that Mr. Lloyd-George told me 
England could not afford to force those countries to pay her. Article 
XI of the pact of London states that— : 

“Ttaly shall receive a military contribution corresponding. to her 
strength aml sacrifices.” 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Will the Senator read the last 
sentence again? 

Mr, HOWMLL (reading)— 

Ituly shall receive a military contribution corresponding to her 
streneth and sacrifices, 

I do not know what this means. It may mean corresponding 


flunnejal assistance to Italy during the war or after the war or both, 
In either case it most probably bas a direct relation to the obligations 


of the Italian Governinent now held by the British Government, and | 


it muy well be that the British desire a general caucetiation of inter- 
governmental war debts as a means of dischatging secret treaty pro- 
visions, If such Is the case, the British might thus in great part at 
our Oxpeuse discharge their treaty obligations. 

Article NIV of the pact of London provides that “ Great Britain 
undertakes tu facilitate for Italy without delay and on favorable condl- 
tions the conclusion of a loan in the London market amounting to not 
less than £50,000,000." 

The reference herein to immediate finnnelal assistance may well Indi- 
ente that Article XI referred to general financial assistance on a larger 
scale. 


That Mr. Davis's suspicions und inferences were well-founded 
is evident from the following excerpt from a speech in the 
British House of Commons by Mr. Winston Churchill, Chan- 
collar of the Exchequer, explaining Britain's recently negoti- 
ated debt settlement with Italy: 


I ought to say that the cabinet, in leaving me a very wide discre- 
tion in these negotiations, directed me to have regard, among other 
things, to the whole question of our relationship with Italy, both 
before, during, and since the war, which, us you know, has been one of 
unbroken friendship and cordial cooperation In many fields. Also it 
must be remembered that there have been on various occasions tentative 
discussions with the Italian Goverument and other British Govern- 
ments on the question of debt repayment, which, while they In no way 
legally tie onr hands, found at-any rate no counterpart in the relations 
between the United States and Italy. At the time of the proposed im- 
minent entry into the war very considerable offers were made to Italy 
which earried with them, subject to numbers of conditions which have 
not been fulfilled, the principle of the virtual cancellation of the over- 
whelming bulk of the obligations, and although it was never argued 
by Italy that anything of a legal nature or of n detinite and final 
nature had taken piace, yet at the same time we have felt hound to 
consider what had happened in the intervening perlod, which found no 
parallel in Italian-American relations, as a factor which must reason- 
ably be borne in mind. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I wish the Senator would read the 
latter part of that again. I do not catch that. 
Mr. IHOWELL (reading)— 


At the time of the proposed Imminent entry [of Italy] into the war 
vory considerable offers were made to Italy which carried with them, 
subject to numbers of conditions which have not been fulfilled, the 
principle of the virtual cancellation of the overwhelming bulk of the 
obligations, and although it was never argued by Italy that anything 
of n legal nature or of a definite and final nature had taken place, 
yet, nt the same time, we have felt bound to consider what had hap- 
pened in the intervening period, which found no parallel in Italian- 
American relstlons, as a factor which must reasonably be borne in 
mind, 


Reduced to annual equal installments, the total payments to 
the United States amount to about $24,300,000 annually, The 
average payment made by Italy to Great Britain is somewhere 
between $22,000,000 and $24,000,000 a year, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braskn yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator upon what basis he 
calculates the average payment of the British debt? He says 
it is $22,000,000. 

Mr. HOWELL. It is between twenty-two and twenty-four 
million dollars a year. I will give the Senator my reasons 
therefor. I find that I have gotten a little ahead of the orderly 
presentation of my remarks. 

Great Britain secured peculiarly favorable terms from Italy. 
For instance, the British are to have in their hands $108,- 
114,000 in gold, belonging to Italy, as security, This gold is to 
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be gradually paid to Italy between 1928 and 1987, when Italy's 
payments terminate, provided Italy is not in arrears, 

Mr. REND of Missouri. How much is the gold? 

Mr. HOWELL. One hundred and eight million one hundred 
and fourteen thousand dollars. Moreover, Great Britain is to 
pay no interest whatever upon this gold. Assumiug, as we 
have previously, that money is worth 4½ per cont, Italy's pay- 
ments are approximately as follows, compared with those to 
be made by Italy to the United States: 


United 
States 


Great 


cae Britain 


First -| $5, 000, 000 | $14,335, 000 
Second -| 6,000,000 | 24,075, 000 
Third. 6.000,00 25,971; 000 
Fourth Ree 5.000. 000 24, 776, 009 
Sinn 5.000,00 24. 363.000 
Sei 14.621,00] 25, 167,090 
Seren 8 14, 706, 000 24,754, 000 

Total In 7 Fears — 54, 327,000 | 161, 441, 000 


After the seventh year the payments to the United States 
gradually increase, whereas in the case of Great Britain they 
decrease by regular steps to $21,915,000 in 1986, the last pay- 
ment in 1987 being $10,958,000, 

Reduced to annual equal installments Italy's total payments 
to the United States amount to about $24,300,000 annually; 
the average allowance made Great Britain is somewhere be- 
tween $22,000,000 and $24,000,000 a year. 

The strong point of the British settlement is that they begin 
to get an average payment immediately, backed up by n gold 
guaranty of about $108,000,000, The weukuess of the Ameri- 
can settlement is that the large payments are way at the 
other end of the senle, the British receiving some 50 per cent 
of total payments during the first 31 years, we but 26 per cent. 
Great Britain realized that a bird in the hand was worth two 
in the bush, and not only did she secure such an advantage 
but in addition she provided that any securities afforded as a 
result of the refunding arrangement should be exempt from 
any taxation by Italy or any authority within Italy, no matter 
in whose hands the securities might ultimately rest. 

ELEVEN SETTLEMENTS NEGOTIATED 

Thus far the United States Debt Commission lias negotiated 
refunding arrangements with 11 natlons, and a twelfth, Cuba, 
bas already paid her debt in full with 5 per cent interest, as 
agreed in her original obligations. In these 11 cases the total 
payments in each instance falls short from 27 to 79 per cent 
of enough to pay 5 per cent interest, the rate agreed upon in 
connection with demand obligations. Therefore, on this basis 
there is nothing to be paid upon the principal, and hence the 
principal in each case is canceled, 

Again, the total payments of eyery kind and nature agreed 
upon fall short Hkewise from 13 to 78 per cent of enough to 
pay 434 per cent interest upon these debts, the rate borne by 
the major portion of our war bonds. Therefore, upon a 444 per 
cent basis there is nothing to be paid upon principal, and hence 
it is evident that the principal of each debt is canceled. 

Reducing, upon the basis of 44% per cent, all payments in 
each case to equivalent equal annual installments, payable over 
a period of 62 years, we have the results set forth in the 
accompanying table. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert this table in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 

The tnble is as follows: 


E 


Annnal 
deficit in 
interest that 
must be paid 
by United 


Amount of 
debts 
canceled 


Interest 
Debts refunded) rate on 
debts 


Country 


States 

Great Britain $4, 715,311, 000 3.7 | Total debt... $25,747,000 
Esthonin 2.222... 3 14, 143, 000 3.7 d 77, 000 
Finland... $ 9, 191, 000 3.7 49, 009 
Hungary. 3 1, 985, 000 3.7 11, 000 
Latvia ý 5, 894, 000 83.7 31, 000 
Lithuania. <i 6, 217, 000 8.7 36, 000 
Poland - 182, 325, 000 3.7 694, 000 
Rumania... =A 46, 915, 000 3.4 377, 000 
Czechoslovakia. 4 123, 855, 000 3.4 1, 034, 000 
Belgium % 483, 426, 000 2.1 10, 194, 000 
Italy. „61 2, 150, 151, 000 1.1 67, 067, 000 

7, 739. 443, 000 2. $7, 739, 443, 000 | 105, 617, 000 
Sab ts ee ..-| | 10,000,000} do Debt ald. Nothing. 


1926 
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(1) In column B is enumerated the amount of cach debt as of date | of using the average anuual annuity, we should compare the present 


of refunding, including unpaid interest to the nearest thousand dol- 
lars, as per statements afforded by the Treasury Department, 
(2) In column C js the calculated uniform rate of interest in each 


case that the debtor nation will pay on its debt for 62 yenrs, provided | 


that is total payments of every kind and nature are applied on account 
of interest only. 

(3) The amounts set forth In column E represent the additional 
sum that the Government must pay annually in cach case to make up 


the difference between the rate of interest set forth in column C and | 


the 444 per cent interest that must be paid upon outstanding Liberty 
and otber bonds issued to make these loans. 


Mr. HOWELL. This table shows that the total debts thus far 
refunded amount to $7,789,443,000, all of which is canceled; 
and in addition thereto the people of the United States must 
foot an interest deficit of $105,617,000 annually for years to 
come. 

This deficit In interest payments for the 62 years totals 
without interest $6,548,254,000, Add this to the canceled debts 
and we have an apparent loss to the American people on ac- 
count of these transactions of $14,287,697,000. Adding interest 
at 342 per cent, compounded annually, to the yearly deficit 


increments, the loss, together with the canceled debts, becomes | 


S530, 188,336,000. 

The loss noted as a result of the inclusion of 814 
compound interest is not merely of academic interest, It is a 
mesure of realities, for many life insurance companies 
throughout the country, some with assets increasing above 
$200,000,000 per annum, write insurance and annuity contracts 
guaranteeing results, based upon their ability te carn upon 
their funds, continuously 344 per cent compound interest. 

Finally, should the Government determine to maintain taxa- 
tion and pay off our war debts in 48 years, the loss without 
interest would be reduced by little more than half, while cur 


per cent 


loss at 344 per cent interest would amount to $14,270,000,000. | 


However, the money would be gone forever, whereas it might 
otlierwise be earning interest. 
“ABILITY TO PAY” THEORY 

Mr. President, in passing I wish to refer to the theory of 
“ability to pay” that, it is urged, has been the guiding star of 
our Foreign Debt Commission in negotiating these debt settle- 
ments, From a partial analysis of certain cases it would ap- 
pear that the star has been an itinerant comet rather than a 
fixed luminary whose vagaries of movement in the firmament 
of the Debt Commission has no counterpart in the history of 
such celestial visitors to our solar system. For instance, it did 
not seem to be within telescopic vision when the British and 


Belgian debt settlements were made; it blazed forth in connec- | 


tion with the Italian arrangement, but mysteriously disap- 
peared when the debt of Latvia was refunded, 

In the statement of Secretary Mellon before the Ways and 
Meaus Committee of the House on January 24 of this year 
the following excerpts appear: 


INDICES OF BUDGET, TRADE, AND INCOME 


The eomparative burdens of the war-debt settlements of England, 
Belgium, and Italy are a fair test of the adequacy from an American 
standpoint of the Italian settlement, It must be remembered that 
Italy owes Great Britain 25 per cent more than it owes the United 
States, and any American settlement will probably have to be followed 
by an English settlement on substantially a proportionate basis. There 
are three principal factors in the finances of any country which fur- 
nish indices by which a comparison of the weight of a now fiscal bur- 
den can be measured, These are the total budget, representing what 
all instrumentalities of government collect from the people; the total 
foreign trade, which has a bearing on the capacity to transfer pay- 
ments abroad; and the total national income, which is the ultimate 
source of a country’s capacity to pay, If we apply these indices to 
the three settlements, we obtain the following comparison: The British 
American settlement calls for an annual average payment equivalent to 
4.6 per cent of the total British budget expenditures; the Belgian set- 
tlement, 3.5 per cent, and the Italian settlement to America alone, 
5.17 per cent, and to America and Great Britain 11.47 per cent of 
Italy’s total budget expenditures, The British settlement calls for an 
annual average charge corresponding to 1.0 per cent of the total British 
foreign trade. ‘This figure is 0.88 per cent with Belgium. Italx's 
average payment to the United States is 2.87 per cent of Its total 
foreign trade, and the combined payments to the United States 
and Eugland 6,52 per cent of its total foreign trade. Great 
Britalu's average annuity represents 0.04 per cent of its national 
income; Belgium's 0.80 per cent; Italy to the United States alone, 
0.907 per cent; and to the United States and Great Britain, 2.17 
per cent of its total national income. If we averaged the three in- 
dices, the comparative Italian burden of war debts would be repre- 
sented by 6,72, the British 2.4, aud the Belgian by 1.75, If, instead 


value of the settlements with the sum of these three indices—the 


| totul budget, the total foreign trade, and total national income for a 


year of each of the countries—the burden of the British settlement 
represents 11.7 per cent of this sum, the Belgian settlement 
7 per cent, and the Italian war debts to the United States and 
England combined 19.8 per cent. * Consideration must be 


| given in these comparisons to the income and standard of living in 


Italy, which are lower than in either England or Belgium and very 
much lower than in the United States, and which, therefore, would 
make the same burden relatively higher in Italy thin in other 
countries. F 


It is evident that the indices above referred to were quoted 
by Secretary Mellon to justify the terms afforded Italy, and 
he does so by showing that the comparative Italian burden 
of wer debts may be measured by the figures 6.72, whereus a 
comparative burden of war debts in the case of Great Britain 


is but 2.4, mid in the case of Belgium but 1.75. Thus it is 


evident that Great Britain's comparative burden of war debts 
is but little more than a third of that of Italy, while in the 
case of Belgium it is but a little more than a fourth of that 
of Italy. Then he proceeds to show that the burden of the 
British settlenient with this country is measured by 11.7 and 
that with Belgium by 7, whereas the settlement of the Italian 
wur debts to the United States and England combined repre- 
sents 19.8 per cent, 
BRITAIN, BELGIUM, LATVIA, AND OTHERS ESCAPE THEORY 

Surely he makes out a case for Italy, but in doing so he 
frankly acknowledges that the same rule of ability to pay 
was not applied to Great Britain and Belgium that wus applled 
by the Debt Commission to Italy. In other words, that the 
Debt Commission bore down harder upon Italy than it did 
upon either Great Britain or Belgium, 

Why was this leniency shown to Great Britain and Belgium 
as compared with Italy? Why did the Debt Commission agree 
to a settlement with Great Britain that should not only pro- 
vide for the cancellation of its debt, but, in addition, the im- 
position of a great burden upon the people of the United States 
in the way of un interest deficit on account thereof and a 
relatively greater burden in the cause of the Belgian settlement, 
while also providing for the cancellation of that debt? 

Thus, Mr. President, it is evident that if the “ability to pay” 
comet was in sight at the time the British and Belgian debt 
settlements were made, it was not in the same degree a guiding 
light as it was when the Italian debt settlement was made. 

In short, Mr. Mellon admits that the Foreign Debt Commission 
was harder on Italy than on either Great Britain or Belgium. 
And from a consideration of Secretary Mellon's indices it is 
evident that had the commission been as exacting with Great 
Brituin and Belgium it would not have recommended the 
cancellation of these debts and imposed a tremendous interest 
deficit upon the American people. But we need not stop here 


| for evidence that ability to pay is rather an excuse than a 
GREAT BRITAIN, BELGIUM, AND I'TALY—ABILITY TO PAY—COMPARISON OF | 


valid reason for the Debt Commission's action and recommenda- 
tions, Consider Latvia, a little nation fronting on the Baltic, 
adjacent to Poland. It is about the size of the State of West 
Virginia, but has a population of 2,500,000 people, about 1,000,- 
000 more inhabitants than West Virginia. It has three ex- 
cellent ports along the Baltic, among which is Riga. It is 
favored with natural resources; its people are industrious, of a 
high character, and already prosperous; it has balanced its 
budget, its currency is one of the most stable in Europe, the 
country being upon a gold basis. The debt of Latvia was for 
supplies furnished ufter the war. It was also indebted to 
France aud Norway, but these obligations have been paid in 
full. Its debt to the United States was but $5,894,000, and its 
total national debt, including this indebtedness, is less than 
$11,000,000. 

And yet, Mr. President, our Debt Commission refunded this 
debt on the basis of the payment of 3.7 per cent interest an- 
nally for 62 years, whereupon the debt is to be canceled. 
Where was the theory of ability to pay in this case? It was 
absolutely absent. The Latvian settlement is a ridiculous 
settlement. The payment of such a small indebtedness should 
neyer haye been extended over 62 years with a final provision 
that our people should cancel the principal of the loan. 

As evidence of all that I have stated I submit in part a 
statement by the Latvian minister to this country, made imme- 
dintely following the close of the negotiations and issued by the 
Treasury Department. It runs in part as follows: 


When Latvia proclaimed her independence on the 18th of November, 
1918, while her territory was still under the occupation of the Bolshe- 
vist troops and the German armies, her treasury was entirely empty 
and she had nothing but a strong national will and consciousness of 
her just cuuse, * * + 
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In the years following the liberation of the country energetic efforts 
were made to organize the state and to create the proper executive 
departments In order to meet the various requirements of the devas- 
tated country. In 1920 the constituent assembly was elected on the 
basis of universal suffrage for citizens of both sexes, and the constitu- 
tion was claborated declaring that Latvia shall be an independent 
democratic Republic. * * Ry compulsory Imitation in state ex- 
penditure, by an observation of the strictest economy in all depart- 
ments, and an increased taxation the stability of the Latvian currency 
was achieved. It was still more consolidated by a money reform intro- 
ducing the gold basis for the currency system, Since 1922 the mone- 
tary unit is lats, and hence only the Bank of Latvia shall have the 
right to issue bank notes in lats. As the emissions of the Latvian 
bank notes are largely covered (about 200 per cent) by gold and stable 
foreign currencles, the Latvian monetary unit, Jats, Is not exposed to 
finetuations and is therefore considered as one of the most stable 
currencies in Europe. * * + 

Now Latvia is in a position to meet her international financial obli- 
gations. She has paid off ber debt to France and Norway and started 
funding of her debt to this country and to Great Britain. Latvia's 
national debt is about ten or eleven million dolars—for example, five 
or six dollars per capita. 


I have the greatest respect for the members of our Foreign 
Debt Commission, and regret to be in opposition to their views, 
but, Mr. President, it is time we thought of the people of the 
United States and abdicated the pleasures of acting the part 
of Santa Claus to Europe. 

MEANING OF OUR WAR DEBT 


It is almost impossible for one to appreciate the meaning 
of 2 $1,000,000,000, and when it comes to $20,000,000,000, the 
approximate amount of our national debt, the mind is lost. 
However, a comprehension of our great burden does come home 
to one when the debt is apportioned among the States. Thus 
Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, Iowa, North Carolina, and 
Virginia have about the same population as Latvia, yet while 
Latvia's total debt is less than $11,000,000, the portion of our 
national debt fulling to the lot of each of these States on 
a population basis is approximately $430,000,000. Ohio's 
share is more than $1,000,000,000; Illinois, $1,200,000,000; 
Pennsylvania, $1,600,000,000 ; New York's nearly $2,000,000,000, 
Why, Mr. President, the share of my State, Nebraska, depend- 
ent upon agriculture, is $236,000,000. And yet, Mr. President, 
Latvia, whose shure on a corresponding basis would be $455,- 
000.000, but whose actual national debt is less than $11,000,000, 
including what she owes the United States—Latvir has been 
aceorded a settlement that calls for payments equivalent to but 
3.7 per cent per annum on her debt of $5,894,000, and then, at 
the end of 62 years, the debt is to be canceled. In view of 
all the circumstances, the grotesqueness of this settlement 
grows upon one with a study of the following table, 

Mr. NERLY. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. Can the Senator think of any good reason why 
our Foreign Debt Commission should have abated the amount 
of the Latvian debt to this country in view of the fact that 
Latvia paid France and Norway in full? 

Mr. HOWELL. There was only one reason, just one: They 
had settled with Great Britain on a basis of cancelation of 
Great Britain's debt. Great Britain was the greatest Empire in 
the world, our richest debtor. They had not the face to ask 
Latvia to pay more in proportion than Great Britain paid. 

Mr. NEELY. Had the settlement with Latvia to which the 
Senator has referred been made at the time the distinguished 
Senator from Utah |Mr. Sstoor] and his collaborators drafted 
the platform which was adopted by the Republican National 
Convention in Cleveland in the year 19247 

Mr. HOWELL. The Latvian settlement is one of the settle- 
ments now pending before the Senate. 

Mr. NEELY. Then it was not one of the settlements to 
which the Republican convention pointed with pride, or of 
which it boasted as a great Republican achievement? 

Mr. HOWELL. It could not have been. I want to call the 
attention o: the distinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEP- 
PARD] to the fact that the proportionate part of our war debt 
that belongs to Texas on the basis of her population is $848,- 
600,000. I would like to call the attention of the distinguished 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] to the fact that Wash- 
ington’s share of our national debt on the same basis is 
$247,000,000. I also wish to call the attention of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epse] to the fact 
that on the same basis New Jersey's share of our war debt is 
$574,000,000. 

Mr. EDGR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL, I yield for a question. 
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Mr. EDGE. Representing the great State of New Jersey in 
part, I am quite convinced that the people of New Jersey will 
consider that a very good investment. 

Mr. HOWELL. It is a good investment for whoever is for- 
tunate enough to own Uncle Sam's bonds, but for the United 
States that owns tne obligations of these foreign govern- 
ments—no. Forty per cent of each of the amounts to which 
I refer is the share of the canceled debts thus far negotiated 
for each of these States. í 

I might ask the Senator from New Jersey if he thinks that 
the people of New Jersey look with any degree of complacency 
upon the fact that their share of our national debt is nearly 
$600,000,000? 

Mr. EDGE. 1 did not catch the question. 
to have the Senator repeat it. 

Mr. HOWELL. I will ask the Official Reporter to read the 
question. 

The Official Reporter read as follows: 


I might ask the Senator from New Jersey if he thinks that the people 
of New Jersey look with any degree of complacency upon the fact 
that their share of our national debt is nearly $600,000,0007 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, the people of New Jersey, as do 
the people of every other State in the Union, ask no priority 
in patriotism for themselves. The people of the great State of 
New Jersey met that obligation willingly, and met any sacri- 
fice it entailed just as willingly; and I am quite sure they will 
not criticize, generally speaking, any credit which we feel it 
wise and proper to give the Kingdom of Italy, still recognizing 
the fact that their Government owes them this great amount 
of money. 

Mr. HOWELL. I must say that whereas the people of New 
Jersey were second to none in the performance of their duty 
during the war, I can not imagine that they will look with any 
degree of satisfaction upon the fact that their share of our 
national debt which has been canceled thus far, or is proposed 
to be canceled under the pending settlement, amounts to 
$240,000,000. 

Mr. EDGE. I do not want to interrupt the Senator unduly, 
but I feel quite confident that the people of New Jersey look, 
just as I am sure the people of practically every State in the 
Union do, a little further than the question of the cancellation 
or the comparative cancelation brought ubout by the settle- 
ment. They look to what the results will probably be and 
should be from an international business standpoint. That is 
the view of the motor manufacturers. That is the view of the 
farmers as evidenced by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
ASHURST] in placing in the RECORD yesterday letters from vari- 
ous organizations in his State. All realize the necessity of 
foreign trade. In the view of business development, or in my 
business experience at leust, the settlement of a debt with a 
debtor can not always be considered simply from the standpoint 
of the dollars and cents immediately involved. In these settle- 
ments I think the future and what we can reasonably expect 
in helping to stabilize the countries of the world must be 
considered in order that the results will redound in splendid 
dividends to the business men of the State of New Jersey and 
of every other State in the Union, 

Mr. HOWELL, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recor without reading the table to which 
1 have referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 

United States war debt apportioned among the 

proportion to population 
[1920 census] 


I would be glad 


Without objection, it is so 


various States in 


Popula- | Popula- 
Stat 9855 tion to tion per | Proportion 
a Square | nearest | square | of war debt 

mules) 1,000 mile 
51,998 | 2,348, 000. 45.8 8127, 338, 000 
113, 95 334, 000 2.9 60, 788, 000 
53,335 | 1, 752, 000 33.4 318, 884, 000 
158, 297 | 3, 427, 000 22.0 623, 714, 000 
103, 918 940, 000 9.1 171, 080, 000 
4, O05 1, 381, 000 288.4 251, 42, 000 
2,370 3, 000 113.4 40, 585, 000 
70 433,000 | 7, 202. 9 70, 716, 000 
6 968, 000 174.7 176, 176, 000 
£9, 265 , 895, 000 40. 4 527, 072, 000 
K3, S88 432, 000 8.2 78, 624, 000 
56,665 | 6.485, 000 115.7 | 1, 180, 270, 000 
36,354 | 2,950,000 81. 3 533, 260, 000 
80.147 404, 000 43.2 437,524, 000 
82. 158 1, 769, 000 21.6 321, 988, 000 
40, 593 „417.000 00.1 459, 594, 000 
48,506 | 1,799, 30.6 327, 418,000 
33, 040 25.7 150, 775, 000 
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United States war debt apportioned among the various States in 
proportion to population—Continued 


Popula- | Popula- 


Area 


tion to tion per | Proportion 
Btate eter neatest | square | of war debt 
rà 1,090 mile 


„ie 1. 450, 000 145.8 | $263, 900, 000 
Massachusetts 3, 552. 000 479. 2 701, 064, 000 
Michigan 3, 668, 600 63.8 667, 576, 000 
Minnesota 2. 357, 000 209. 5 434, 434, 000 
Mississippi 1, 791, 000 32.6 325, 962, 000 
Missouri.. 3, 404, 000 49. 5 610, 528, 000 
Montana. 549, 000 28 99, 918, 000 
Nebraska.. 1, 296, 000 | 14.9 235, 872, 000 
Nevada ogedi, 77, 000 | Sf 14, 014, 000 
New Hampshire. 443, 000 49,2 80, 626, 000 
New Jersey.. 3,156,000 120.0 574, 392, 000 
New Mexico 360, 000 2.9 65, 520, 000 
New York. 10, 384, 000 217.9 | 1, 890, 070, 000 
North Carol 2, 559, 000 52.3 465, 738, 000 
North Dakota.. #47, 000 9.2 117, 754, 000 
CON gets CE eg 5, 759, 000 141. 4 | 1, 047, 978, 000 
Oklahoma. 2, 028, 000 29,2 369, 096, 000 
Ororo 2 ti S 783, 000 | 8 2 142, 506. 000 
Pennsylvania... 8, 720, 000 | 194.5 | 3, 587, 040, 000 
Rhode Island 604, 000 | EGO. 4 109, 928, 000 
South Carolina... 1, (4, 000 | 55.2 306, 488, 000 
South Dakota 637, 8. 3 115, 934, 000 
Tennessee.. 2, 338, 000 56.1 425, 516, 000 
‘Texas. 4, 663, 000 17.8 #48, 666, 000 
Utah 449, 000 6.6 S1. 718, 000 
Verm 352, 000 38, 6 64, 064, 000 
Virgini 2, 309, 000 57. 4 420, 238, 000 
Washington.. 1, 357. 000 20.3 246, 974, 000 
West Virginia.. 1, 464, 000 60.9 266, 448, 000 
Wisconsin = 56,068 | 2. 632, 000 47.6 479, 024, 000 
Wong. ee 97. 914 194, 000 2.0 35, 308, 000 
i 


| 


Mr. HOWELE. Mr. President, I realize that the Latvian 


settlement is relatively Of small moment, as it merely involves 


something less than $6,000,000, and I have cited it merely as | 


evidence that the theory of “ability to pny” has been at most 


only partially followed; that this settlement was probably made | 


to conform with the British settlement merely as a matter of 
routine. 
SANTA CLAUS AGAIN 
Again, consider the settlement with Esthonin, a nation just 
north of Latvia, with 1,800,000 inhabitants and 23,000 square 
miles of territory. Like Latvia its budget is also balanced, 
and its total national debt, but $3,000,000, in addition to its 


obligations due the United States, which were fixed by the | 


Debt Commission at about $13,831,000. However, to reach this 
figure the commission agreed to an initial cancellation of 
$2,380,000, about $1,900,000 thereof being excused upon the 
following grounds: The Esthonian Government purchased cer- 
tain supplies from the United States. That country’s officials 


shipped them by the British steamer E. uss, but failed to 


insure the cargo. The steamer was lost. It was thought to 
have encountered a floating mine. The only fault of the 
United States Government in the premises was that it had 
furnished the money to buy the supplies, but that was evl- 


dently thought sufficient to justify the cancellation of the | 


purchase price of the cargo. 

Of course, this portion of the initial cancellation only 
amounted to about $1,900,000, a bagatelle in connection with 
Uncle Sam's rôle as the Santa Claus to Europe, and it may 
be argued that it is of no particular moment, as the debt is to 
be canceled anyway, aud hence the only advantage otherwise 
accruing to the United States would be the receipt of 3.7 per 
cent ou this $1,900,000 for 62 years. 

But why, Mr. President. should the Debt Commission ever 
have agreed to a rate of 3.7 per cent in connection with this 
small loan when the people of the United States must pay 
4% per cent for years to come upon the bonds from the pro- 
eceds of which these automobiles and other supplies were pur- 
chased? Why should not the Debt Commission have insisted 
at least upon the amortization of this debt in 62 years with 
4½ per cent interest? It only would have cost Esthonia an- 
nually an additional 7 cents per inhabitant. Did the theory 
of “ability to pay” dictate this settlement, or were we not 
merely good fellows, drifting along with the current—doing a 
routine job? 

ADDITIONAL COST OF PAYMENT IN FULL 

In this latter Hight consider the settlement with Finland, 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Hungary. Had our Debt Commission 
insisted upon the following additional annual payments per 
inhabitant of these countries, respectively, for the 62-year 
period of payment, their debts would have been paid in full, 
together with 4% per cent interest—without any cancellation 
whatever: 

Finland, less than 2 ½ cents per inhabitant. 

Latvia, about 2 cents per inhabitant. 
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Lithuania, less than 11⁄4 cents per Inhabitant. 
Hungary, less than one-quarter of a cent per inhabitant. 
Can it be possible that the Debt Commission in their caleula- 
tions respecting “ability to pay” were so certain of their ac- 
curacy that they could not justify insisting upon the addition 
of one-quarter of a cent per inhabitant to the annual payments 
proposed by Hungary? No, Mr. President, there was no such 
confidence, for we haye the statement of Secretary Mellon, a 
| member of that commission, to the following effect: 
The capacity of n nation to pay over a long period of time is not 


subject to mathematical determiuation. It is and must be largely a> 
matter of opinion. 


What, then, must we conclude respecting this high-sounding 
| theory of “ability to pay“? It is rather a high-sounding ex- 
| cuse—not a valid reason—for these cancellations. 

REFUNDING BONDS UNSALABLE 

| 


And as to the business details of these debt settlements, 
what is the purpose of the following provision in the Italian- 
debt settlement? 
Italy will issne to the United States at any time, or from time to 
time, at the request of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States in exchange for any and all of the bonds issued hereunder and 
held by the United States, definitive engraved bonds in form suitable 
| for sale to the public in such amounts and denominations as tho 
| Secretary of the Treasury may request, in bearer form, with provi- 
| Sion for registration as to principal and/or in full registered form, 
and otherwise on the same terms and conditions as to dates of issue 
and maturity, rate or rates of interest, If aux, exemption from 
| taxation (subject to taxation, however, if owned by Italian subjects), 

payment in obligations of the United States issued after April 6, 
1917, and the like, as the bonds surrendered on such exchange, 
and that if requested by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States it will use its good offices to secure the listing 
of the bonds on such stock exchanges as the Secretary of the Treas- 
| ury of the United States may specify. 


It must bé recognized that this provision indicates fore- 
thought and wisdom on the part of our Debt Commission, for 
it would be indeed a happy solution in connection with our 
foreign debts if securities in such form could be issued and 
sokt to the citizens of debtor countries, thus relieving our 
Government from any attempted pressure by threats of repu- 
diation of the securities held by our Treasury that might 
be made in connection with future international developments. 

But, Mr. President, although such a provision in one form 
or another finds place in the various debt-refunding agree- 
ments, its advantages are neutralized in the ease of Italy, for 
instance, by the fact that such bonds wonld be taxable when 
held by an Italian subject and that the rates of interest pro- 
vided, varying from a minimum of one-eighth to a maximum 
| of 1 per cent, would render such bonds practically unmarket- 
able, as those who might buy such long-time investments would 
do so for income, and the income on such bonds afforded by 
Italy would amount, per $1,000, to but $1.25 annually prior to 
1940 and would not reach $10 until after 1960. 

ABILITY-TO-PAY THEORY AND THE FARMER 

Mr. President, under the direction of the United States Gov- 
ermment has been established the Federal land bank system. 
The bonds issued by that system are free of all taxation of 
every kind, and yet they must bear 4½ per cent interest to sell 
ut about par. The farmers who borrow such funds are paying 
5% per cent for loans in 10 of the 12 regional land banks. Due 
to the injustice which our farmers suffer from our one-sided 
economic system, numbers of foreclosures have been instituted 
by these land banks, and many farmers are doomed to lose 
their all. What of the theory of ability to pay in these cases? 
Such a plea would evoke a smile in any court in this country. 

Mr. President, ip our commercial practices we know no such 
theory. ‘rue, if a debtor goes to a bank and shows that he is 
| unabie to pay, oftentimes the bank authorities will say to him, 
“Well, we will not press yon, but pay when you can”; and if 
he ever can pay, he pays, unless he turns over all his assets to 
his creditors und secures a discharge from bankruptcy. 

Why should we deal with nations differently than we deal 
with each other respecting obligations to pay? I am not here 
urging that the United States should necessarily make harder 
terms respecting payment from year to year than these debt 
settlements provide, but I do insist that these debts should not 
be canceled at the close of 62 years. For instance, in the case 
of Italy, does the Debt Commission mean to have us understand 
that the payments provided for will exhaust Italy at the end 
of 62 years? If not, why should she not make another payment 
the sixty-third year und the sixty-fourth year and the sixty- 
fifth year, if she is able to do so? Would that be more than 
justice to the American people? 
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Some one might say, “ Would you impose an almost perpetual 
debt upon a people?” Mr. President, in 1688 the British debt 
was $3,500,000; it began to grow, and at the close of the 
Napoleonic wars it was relatively greater in comparison to 
Britain’s wealth than her present debt. And yet during all 
those years, carrying such burdens, Great Britain became the 
leading nation in the world. Consider France with an indebt- 
edness in the neighborhood of two or three hundred millions 
in 1815. From that time on she has continuously added to her 
debt with no serious attempt to reduce it. d 
Mr. President, I can neither vote for the refunding arrange- 
ment with Italy, nor for any of the other refunding settle- 
ments awaiting action by the Senate. I believe in the applica- 
tion of business methods to the conduct of public affairs—that 
in dealing with the funds and other assets of the people we 
should apply the same rules that prudence dictates in private 
business transactions. In my opinion, these agreements provid- 
ing for cancellation do not accord with such standards, 

Moreover, in closing, I must again emphatically protest against 
the statements that have been and are being sent broadcast to 
the effect that the principal of these great debts are to be paid. 
These statements conceal from the majority of the people, un- 
- fumillar with accounting and interest, the real facts, It may 
serve political expediency, but we should serve the broad, sound 
policy that a self-governing people must be informed in respect 
to their affairs lest, as a Nation, we be robbed of the invaluable 
compensation that the lessons of experience should teach. 

Finally, in justice to the people of the United States, the fact 
of these unparalleled cancellations should not be merely not 
concealed, but, on the contrary, given the widest possible pub- 
Ijeity, not only in this country but especially throughout Europe, 
that the peoples of the debtor nations may not be deceived— 
may know the sacrifices we are making—if they must be made. 

Mr. EDGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 2 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of, a quorum is 
suggested. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Edwards Keyes Recd, Mo. 
Bayard Fernald King Reed, Pa. 
Hingham Ferris La Follette Robinson, Ark. 
Rlease Fess McKellar Robinson, Ind. 
Torah Fletcher MeMaster Sheppard 
Bratton Frazier MeNa Shipstead 
Brookhart George Mayfield Shortridge 
Broussard Gillett Means Smith 

Brace Glass Metcalf Smoot 

Butler Got Moses Stanfield 
Cameron Gooding Neely Stephens 
Capper Hale Norris Swanson 
Caraway Ifarreld Nye ‘Tyson 
Copeland Iforris Oddie Wadsworth 
Couzens Hetlin Overman Walsh 
Cnhmming Howell Pepper Werren 

Curtis Johnson Phipps Wheeler 

Dale Jones, Wash. Pittman Wiliams 
Edge Kendrick Raunsdell Wilis 


Mr. HEFLIN. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Minois [Mr. DENKEN] is in attendance upon the joint commit- 
tee on the leasing of Muscle Shonis. 

Mr. McMASTER. I wish to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Norgeck] is unavoidably absent 
from the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, long before I became a Member 
of this distinguished body I had the pleasure of being associated 
with a business organization. It was rather an important busi- 
ness, with interests reaching into various sections of the world. 
I learned in those early days in business—and the fact became 
more and more emphasized as I acquired a broader opportunity 
to witness the result—that most of our financial difficulties in 
the business world were caused by a false appraisement of credits 
or profits. More businesses have been wrecked, Mr. President, 
because of carrying on the credit side of the ledger open ac- 
counts as assets, hoping against hope that some day they would 
be liquidated and could be classed as receipts than from almost 
any other cause. Long ago I became convinced that the only 
safe business method to pursue—and what applies to the ordi- 
nary going business concern should apply, even if it does not 
always apply, to governments—was never to deceive yourself 
as to assets or as to anticipated revenue. 

I look upon the settlement of the Italian debt as mainly a 
business proposition. I recognize that associated with it is 
a certain sentimental side, and properly so; important con- 
siderations of international comity; also a proper appraisement 
of the value of international commerce and trade, and, after 
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all is said and done, I hope that, back of it all, a desire for a 
continuance of friendly relations with a friendly power. 

There is not any question in my mind, Mr. President, but 
that the Italian settlement, as indorsed by three-quarters of 
the Government, is a liberal one but likewise a proper one, 
and I will stop for the moment to define more clearly that 
expression. First, it was proposed by the debt-funding com- 
mission unanimously; second, approved by the President of 
the United States; third, ratified by a decisive majority of the 
Tiouse of Representatives; and is now before us for the fourth 
end final action with three affirmative actions that have gone 

efore. 3 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howetr] exhaustively and 
well, from his angle and viewpoint, attempted to demonstrate 
that the settlement is in effect a cancellation. I have no 
objection to that term if he prefers it. I recall that the dis- 
tinquished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rozinson] yesterday 
used the same expression, and quoted the Secretary of the 
Treasury. In my judgment, words mean little in this settle- 
ment. Call it a cancellation, call it a discount, call it a refund; 
it makes absolutely no difference so far as admitting the set- 
tlement as it is presented to us is concerned. 

Yes; it is a reduction of approximately 75 per cent of the 
debt; but while I think it relatively unimportant, E contend 
in approaching these settlements the Debt Funding Commission 
are entirely justified in taking the position that they have se- 
curcd the principal or the promise to pay the principal in its 
entirety plus established rates of interest to the date of 
agreement. 

Much has been said of the British settlement. It is being 
used by the opposition as an argument against the ratification 
of the Italian settlement. I can see absolutely no justifiable 
ground for that contention. True, the British Government has 
secured larger payments on its debt for the first five years. 
The payments, as I recall without consulting the exact figures, 
are about three times the payments which we receive for those 
years. If we are to believe that Europe is headed straight 
for almost complete financial destruction, then there is not 
any question in the world but that the British settlement is 
more favorable than ours, simply because for the first five 
years they receive these more substantial payments. But some- 
how, with all the gloomy picture that bas been presented to us, 
with all the difficulties of those nations across the sea, with all 
the changes of governments which have taken place, especially 
in the great Republic of France and in some others, I still feel 
quite optimistic and confident that just us we have had our 
difficulfies—of course on a much smaller scale—and overcame 
them, so will those great countries in Europe, going through 
yarions vicissitudes, meeting crisis after crisis, but funda- 
mentally sound, with splendid national spirit and splendid 
peoples, emerge from their difficulties, and ultimately Europe will 
assert the position that we should hope and do hope she will 
assert among the nations of the world, speaking on this ques- 
tion particularly from an economic and finnnecial standpoint. 
Therefore our settlement may have been very far-sceing on the 
part of our negotiators, beeause, compared with the British 
settlement, it means in effect that the United States Govern- 
ment will receive ultimately, if the bill is paid, very much more 
pro rata to the loan than will Great Britain. 

The payments from Italy to Great Britain have a present 
value on a 4½ per cent basis of $450,000,000, which represents 
16 per cent of the debt funded. In the Itallan-American settle- 
ment the payments have a present value of $528,000,000 on a 
4½ per cent basis, or 26 per cent of the debt funded; in other 
words, 10 per cent more than in the case of Great Britain. 

Great Britain loaned Italy about $2,600,000,000 and is to 
receive back $1,346,000,000. We loaned Italy $1,600,000,000 
and are to receive buck in round figures $2,400,000,000. 

It is true that Great Britain holds $100,000,000 of Italian 
gold which bas been discussed and referred to so frequently 
here. This it is to return to Italy over the 62-year period and 
on this it pays no interest. The amount, howeyer, is rela- 
tively small in comparison to the loan and would not have the 
effect of increasing the present value of the British settlement 
as a whole beyond that of the American settlement and, of 
course, would not make the British-Italian settlement the 
equivalent of the Italian-American settlement, taking into con- 
sideration the much larger debt of Italy to Great Britain. 

Taking the two debts and calculating their interest for the 
period of funding at the same rate of interest the debt to 
Great Britain is about 25 per cent in excess of the debt to 
America, The net of the thing is that we get our debt back 
with about 50 per cent in addition for accrued and current 
interest. Great Britain gets back about 68 per cent of the 
original debt and no interest. 
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That is a complete compnrison of the TGritish-Italian settle- 
mont with the American-Italian suggested settlement. 

Much has been said about the formula of capacity to pay, 
and considerable criticism has followed. I do not know by 
what other form, by whatever name you should term it. Cer- 
tulmy it is the method which has been employed through all 
time in regard to debit and credit in commercial organizations. 
Certainly it is the method employed between the banks and 
their customers. Certainly it is the method employed between 
the conimercial man, the manufacturer, and his customers. So, 
in my judgment, should it be the method employed between 
great governments. 

There is another side to this settlement that I want to refer 
to briefly, and I think it is entirely proper that we should give 
it consideration along with the capacity to pay. It might be 
termed the sentimental side, bat I do not consider it alone 
from the sentimental standpoint, unless sentiment is synony- 
mons with duty. ~ 

We entered the war in April, 1917. We immediately bent 
every energy to meet the colossal obligation we had taken to 
ourselves. The entire country became a cauldron of war-time 
activity, as it were, and every possible energy was devoted to 
the common cause; but with it all it was approximately 14 
months before this Nation was able to have a single American 
soldier ou the other side ready for combat. Immediately after 
we entered the war, through an act of Congress, our allies in 
arms very naturally and properly sent representatives to this 
country. We could help them only in one manner while we 
were preparing our armies, and that was, of course, financially, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr, President, the Senator 
‘does not forget that we helped them very materially with our 
Navy from the very beginning of the war. 

Mr. EDGE. Of course; but, speaking generally, while the 
Navy, of course, did help them, what they wanted was our 
troops on the other side. This was not a naval war to any 
great extent. It required 14 months to get our troops there, 
In the meantime, through several acts of Congress, we author- 
jzed the loan of billions of dollars, the first loan, as I recall it, 
being three billions of dollars. They were fighting our war 
then. It was our war just as much as it was their war. In 
place of our troops they had our money, I have never taken 
the position, and do not want to be misunderstood now, that 
because of this common cause in which we were engaged 
these debts should be canceled. I do, however, take the posi- 
tion, and that is the reason why I have referred to it as a 
condition which justified consideration along with capacity 
to pay, that the character of the loans put them in such a 
class that I do not think the American Government should 
split hairs, as it were, as to whether a settlement, after it has 
been carefully considered and recommended by the commis- 
sion, represents alone the full capacity to pay. I believe it 
does, but the other facts merit consideration. 

We delegated to the Debt Commission this responsibility. 
Originally, however, we passed legislation which required inter- 
est at 4½ per cent, as I recall, and that the debt should not 
extend over a period longer than 25 years. We soon realized 
that such a debt settlement was impossible, and we changed it 
until finally the present law was passed, which delegated to 
this nonpartisan commission the responsibility of negotiating 
settlements of the loans and bringing them to the attention of 
Congress for ratification or otherwise. 

Unless we have very substantial reasons beyond those that 
I have heard advanced, it seems to me that we are in duty 
bound to accept these recommendations. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. There has been, so far as I know, very little, if 
any, criticism upon the settlement with Great Britain; and yet, 
if we count the concession of interest at 3 per cent for the 
first 10 years and 3½ per cent thereafter as a concession from 
the 414 per cent which the Liberty loans carried, that would 
be a concession of 20 per cent. 

Mr. EDGE. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. In other words, it would be a settlement of the 
British debt on the basis of about 80 per cent. I have not 
heard any serious criticism of that. If that settlement was 
based upon ability to pay, as I understand it was, when we 
recall that Italy has no natural resources outside of her labor 
and her water power and her silk, no copper or iron, a terri- 
tory half as large as France, and a population equal to that 
of France, or thereabouts, and when we recall that we haye 
cut off by our legislation the revenue from immigration, 
which heretofore was such a lucrative item, it would seem to 
me that if there was justice in the British settlement there is 
justice in this Italian settlement. 
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That is the way in which I look at it, and T am one who does 
not want to see any cancellation of the debt. I understand 
that the plan is to collect the principal in full, with 434 per 
cont interest on the principal up to 1922 

Mr. SMOOT. December 15, 1922. 

Mr. FESS. Counting that as a part of the principal; and 
all we are doing is making a concession on the interest. It 
pemn to me that that is a reasonable, common-sense point of 
view. É 

Mr. EDGE. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if he 
has estimated the amount of Ure interest which we will collect 
from Italy below the amount which we will collect from Great 
Britain? 

Mr. FESS. No; it would he very large, though. 

Mr. BORAH. It is $2,565,000,000. 

Mr. FESS. The interest charge on the British debt, as I 
understand, would be the difference between $11,000,000,000, 
which ts the sum of both, and $11,600,000,000, 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is right. 

Mr. EDGR. Mr. President, as the Senator from Ohio hag 
correctly stated, the discount in the settlement with Great 

3ritain is approximately 18 to 20 per cent; that to Italy, 
approximately 75 per cent. Following the thought, which I 
um very glad he gave me, it seems to me the opposition to this 
settlement should be founded upon a demonstration that Italy 
is better able to pay a greater sum than 25 per cent than 
Great Britain was to pay a greater sum than 80 per cent. We 
have already accepted the principle of capacity to pay. We 
ratified the British settlement in the Senate on February 16, 
1923; we then indorsed the principle of capacity to pay. Ac- 
cording to the record which I have before me, that settlement 
was ratified by a vote of 70 in the affirmative to 13 in the 
negitive. ; 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I have not gone into this fully, but I have under- 
stood that Italy is suffering a heavier local taxation than any 
other county in Europe, outside of Britain. 

Mr. EDGH. There is no question about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The taxation in Italy to-day is even higher 
than the taxation in Great Britain. 

Mr. EDGE. Twenty per cent of the entire national income 
of Italy is paid in taxation, and if we do not subtract the sub- 
sistence for the life of the people of the nation, which is the 
first charge, it would be in the neighborhood of 38 per cent of 
the national income of the entire country, which condition has 
never been paralleled, to the best of my knowledge, in any 
country in the world. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the feature of this discussion 
this afternoon which seems to me a little difficult to understand 
is how the fact to which the Senator alluded, the time of our 
entering the war so late in the struggle, and the lapse of 14 
months before we got our soldiers on the other side, has any- 
thing to do with this matter at all, if we are collecting the lust 
red cent Italy can pay. 

Mr. EDGE. Judging from the criticisms of the settlement 
on the part of the opposition, we are not collecting the last 
red cent that Italy can pay, but Italy, apparently, from that 
viewpoint, should pay a hundred cents on the dollar. 

Mr. BORA. But judging the mutter from the standpoint 
of the Senator who is arguing, and the able Senator from 
Utah, who presented the matter in the first instance, if their 
figures be correct and their logic sound, we are collecting every 
red cent she can pay. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that I agree 
with that. I will be delighted if Italy is able to make the 
payments on her obligation to the end. I know that unless 
conditions in Italy improve, and unless she produces more 
goods to export than she ever has produced in the past, it will 
be mighty bard for her to keep up the payments provided for. 

Mr. EDGE. The Italian commission that was sent here, 
deputized by their Government to represent the country, ac- 
cepted this settlement. I assume they accepted it with the 
confident feeling that they could meet the obligation as made, 
or they would not have accepted it. As to its being the last 
red cent Italy can pay, as I said at the outset—and I think 
the Senator from Idaho was in the Chamber at the time— 
I have not such a pessimistic feeling of the future of Euro- 
pean nations, even recognizing, as I do, their present difi- 
culties; but I consider that the settlement is just. I have 
high regard for the Italian people. 

Mr. BORAH. This debt and the other debts have been set- 
tied, so I am told, under the rule of capacity to pay. The 
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advocates of the settlement contend that they have secured 
in this settlement all that Italy is able to pay. 

Mr. EDGE. That muy be true. 

Mr. BORAH. And they contend that they secured all that 
Great Britain was able to pay. If that is true, then the ad- 
vocutes of this settlement are not in a position to invoke the 
argument that we were behind in doing our part in the war. 

Mr. EDGE. I do not think it is apart from the discussion 
to refer to some of the arguments we have listened to for the 
last few days, namely, that we were unfair to our own tax- 
payers, and that we were giving Italy something that we should 
not give them. I have referred to the sentimental side in 
passing as one of the incidents which I think, speaking per- 
sonally, should be taken into consideration in addition to the 
term “capacity to pay.” ` 

Mr. BORAH, I do not desire to enter into a discussion of 
it, but I think Italy is the last country in the world that would 
want to open up the question of entering the war. 

Mr. EDGE. I do not propose to attempt to analyze the in- 
dividual services of the different allies who were engaged in 
the war. As nearly as I can recall, Italy at least made the 
supreme contribution of somewhere near a million men killed 
in battle. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. They lost 841,000 killed. 

Mr. EDGE. Eight hundred and forty-one thousand killed, 
and something like a million wounded or incapacitated in 
seme way or other. So I am not prepared personally to at- 
tempt—aud would not do so if I were—to subdivide the stand- 
ards of patriotism or the sacrifices made by the different allies 
who were associated with us in those two or three horribie 
years. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jer- 
say yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. May I say, before the Senator leaves that, 
that I am willing to adopt that rule, bnt if the question of 
the tardiness of the United States in discharging her duty 
in the war is to be raised, then I propose to go into the facts. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EDGR. I xield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think that question onght to be 
raised. 1 certainly did not raise it, and I do not think there 
is any necessity of raising it. But the Senator from New Jer- 
sey, I suppose, is referring to it virtually in answer to what 
was said yesterday on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. EDGE. I did not raise it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that. 

Mr. EDGE. Except as to individual responsibilities, I have 
simply referred very proudly to our contribution as I see it, 
and I will do that at every opportunity. 

I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL. I presume the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey is very familiar with the settlement with Italy. 
Does he feel that the terms are such that Italy will be ex- 
hausted at the cud of 62 years of payment? 

Mr. EDGE. I might answer that by referring to the re- 
marks made by the distinguished Senator from Arkansas in 
discussing this question yesterday, at which time he said that 
no one could tell what the situation would be 20 years from 
now, much less 62 years from now. I absolutely agree with 
him. That is one of the reasons, among others, why I say 
that from a purely business standpoint we would be very 
careless in our handling of the financial obligations of the 
country if we did not get the ‘siguature on the dotted line to- 
day, when we bave a proposition before us, What will hap- 
pen in 62 years I can not prophesy. 

Mr. HOWELL. But Italy has already promised to pay 
$2,150,000,000, with the signature on the dotted line. Why 
should her signature on a new dotted line be worth any 
more? 

Mr. EDGE. 
speculation. 
extent. 

Mr. HOWELL. Does the Senator feel that the United States 
Debt Commission made such hard terms with Italy that Italy 
will be exhausted, after paying us what she has agreed to pay, 
at the end of the 62 years? 

Mr. EDGE. I have already answered that, that it is im- 
possible for me to say, or even prophesy, and I will not at- 
tempt to prophesy the financial condition of Italy at the end 
of 62 years. The Senator has asked me the same question 
twice. 

Mr. HOWELL. I am not asking the Senator what he thinks, 
but I would like to know if he feels that the Debt Commission 
made the terms so hard that Italy will be exhausted? 


So far as the future is concerned, it is pure 
I do not attempt to engage in speculation to that 
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Mr. EDGE. I can not think for the debt commission. I am 
merely accepting the result of their negotiations—what they 
considered a fair settlement. I do not know whether they 
think it is the last penny Italy can pay or not, and 1 do not 
think anyone can know, as far as the future is concerned; and, 
of course, much depends on the future, so far as this settlement 
is concerned. 

Mr. HOWELL. But I understand that the Senator is de- 
fending the Debt Commission, and therefore he certainly onght 
to have some opinion as to the justness of the action of the 
Debt Commission. 

Mr. EDGE. I think I have expressed that opinion quite 
clearly. 

Mr. HOWELL. Then the Senator thinks that that settie- 
ment they have made is jnst? 

Mr. EDGE. To Italy and to the United States. 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. EDGE. If it represents,*as they say very positively it 
does, a fair settlement, in view of all the conditions, I accept 
their judgment and view, and I absolutely defend the settle- 
ment. I make that statement unqualifiedly. Is there anything 
more the Senator would like to have on that question? 

Mr. HOWELL. Would the Senator defend it if he thought 
it was oppressive? 

Mr. EDGE. I would not defend it if I thought it was abso- 
Intely unfair to Italy; but, of course, if it was absolutely 
unfair to Italy, Italy would not have accepted it. 

Mr. HOWELL. In other words, then, Italy accepted what 
she considered was a fair settlement, that would not exhaust 
her in the 62 years? 

Mr. EDGE. I assume so. 

Mr. HOWELL. Then does not the Senator think Italy might 
pay us something more in the sixty-third year without being 
oppressed? 

Mr. EDGE. I think that is entirely aside from the question, 
I am sorry I can not yield to the Senator for questions that 
go almost into the next century. Neither he nor I will be here 
then to discuss them. 

Mr. HOWELL. Does the Senator mean to say that he can 
not foresee what will take place in 62 years? Italy might be 
in position to pay in the sixty-third year. If she is, does he 
think we ouglit to cancel the debt and refuse to collect for the 
people of our country? 

Mr. EDGE. No; I can not answer for 62 years, so I will let 
it remain at that and continue with my remarks, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that the first offer Italy made contemplated 
payment in 77 years, and if we had agreed, of course, they 
world have wanted the same amount of money fixed, to be 
spread over that many more years. That would have been a 
detriment rather than an advantage. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. In other words, 
her payments over 77 years? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, 

Mr. HOWELL. The Debt Commission insisted on 62 years? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes: the same as with all other settlements. 

Mr. HOWELL. Does the Senator feel that the Debt Com- 
mission exhausted Italy with that settlement? 

Mr. SMOOT. As a member of Debt Commission I would 
not want to exhaust Italy. She has to live as well as other 
countries and America is not going to exhaust her, The set- 
tlement calls for the payment on the part of Italy of every- 
thing possible for her to pay up to the end of the period 
in our judgment. Nobody can tell what will happen in 62 
years. 

Mr. HOWELL. Might she not pay something after the end 
of the 62-year period? 

Mr. EDGE. Not if she had already settled her debt. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we could get Italy to pay more than that, 
but we can not do it. 

Mr. HOWELL. Now, let me ask this question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Kine in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New Jersey yield further to the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. EDGH. I shall have to insist on proceeding. The 
Senator from Nebraska, it seems to me, is going around in a 
circle, He addressed the Senate for some two hours to-day 
und expressed his views fully. I want to be courteous, but I 
can not yield the floor for a colloquy which it seems to me 
does not get us anywhere. I do not want to talk about what 
may perhaps happen 62 years from now. 

Mr. HOWELL, I yielded to the Senator from New Jersey. 


Italy wanted to extend 
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Mr. EDGE. And I have yielded to the Senator from Ne- 
braska for the last 10 minutes. I will continue to yield if he 
will close his colloquy promptly. 

Mr. HOWELL. I have just one question to ask the Senater 
from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senutor from Nebraska for that purpose? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. HOWELL. I want to ask the Senator from Utah if 
the delegates from Italy notified the Debt Commission that 
“you must take this or nothing” ? 

Mr. SMOOT. We were two weeks trying to get them to 
adapt this plan. This is the very last penny that we could get 
out of Italy and still come to an agreement. 

Mr. HOWELL. Then tell the people of the United States 
that Italy said, “Take this or we repudiate.” That is what 
you ought to tell the people. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say simply in reply to the Senator from 
Nebraska, that if we do not agree to this settlement it will be 
u long time before we can get anything out of Italy. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, right in that connection let me 
say that the assumption seems to be that Italy is very anxious 
thut this settlement should be ratified. I have no inside 
knowledge in the matter at all and I am speaking entirely from 
my own personal opinion, but I am inclined to the viewpoint 
that Italy would not be at all disappointed if the Senate 
failed to ratify the agreement, If half we hear about Italy 
and her internal difficulties and politics is true, then Italy 
might as well save the $5,000,000 a year, small as the amount 
is; Italy might as well save these further payments because 
even though they may change Governments, Italy is not going 
out of business, 

With this proposed settlement and the President and the Debt 
Commission and the House haying ratified it, if in the wisdom 
of the Senate of the United States we repudiate it, just what 
is our position? 

Italy will not have any explanation to make. Italy will 
not find it necessary to make any apologies whatever. She 
has done her part. How ean we reopen negotiations with the 
Kingdom of Italy after a thing of that kind happens, if it 
should happen? We would be in the position of failing to 
ratify for reasons assigned that in my judgment in no way 
meet or measure up to the great importance of the problem. 
The reasons assigned are primarily based on happenings in 
italy domestically speaking, and a policy on the part of their 
Premier, which has furnished the burden of the opposition to 
the ratification of the settlement. I know little about Italy’s 
internal affairs. I know that that is a matter entirely her 
own business. I recognize that it might be a matter concern- 
ing us, but in that event there is always the usunl way through 
the State Department to discuss and consider international 
developments which may in some way or another affect the 
peace and tranquillity of our own country. 

But that is not the situation in Italy to-day—nothing like it. 
So far as I can glean from the newspapers, notwithstanding 
some of the utterances here, they have a very stable Govern- 
ment over there. I do not like to muke comparisons, but cer- 
tainly their Government has lasted for several years, and we 
can not say that of some of the other European governments. 
At any rate, that is their affair. We are alone trying to settle 
an obligation with a debtor. 

Frequently references have been made to the German repara- 
tions, that they must be paid in order that Italy may pay her 
obligation to Great Britain, and, if this plan be ratified, to us. 
Some doubt has been expressed by the Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. Roptnson] as to whether the reparations will be met as 
they are now expected to be met. In this connection, it seems 
to me, it would be very pertinent, in coming to a decision as 
to whether we are going to ratify or not ratify the agreement, 
to suggest that a brief review of the German reparations would 
net be ont of place. 

We all remember the time following the war when Lloyd- 
George, following a conference, returned to England and made 
speeches in the House of Commons to the effect that Germany 
must pay every dollar of whatever the reparations were finally 
determined to be. Then from that day on various conferences 
were held and the reparations commission, appointed under 
the Versailles treaty, functioned. As I recall it, finally in 
1921 they decided that Germany should pay in the neighborhood 
of 132,000,000,000 gold marks, or $31,000,000,000, That was in 
1921. That plan failed. Finally our own distinguished Vice 
President, heading a commission, worked out a new plan, a 
plan that has received the international approval of financiers 
and governments, but found it necessary, in order that Ger- 
many could get back to work and payments be made, to reduce 
the $31,000,000,000 to something in the neighborhood of a little 
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over $10.000,600,000, although I believe the principal debt. is. 
still under consideration. In other words, that represented a 
cut of approximately 6634 per cent, a reduction of two-thirds 
of the amount decided on only two or three years before. Our 
representatives have followed in all these debt matters the 
same principle there involved. 

I do not know, in answer to the technical question of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HowELL], whether the proposed 
settlement with Italy is too severe or is not too severe, although 
economic conditions would seem to justify it. We have no way 
of knowing except through the acceptance of recommendations 
made by the commission, but we do know that Italy's repre- 
sentatives accepted it. It seems to me that should answer 
questions as to their earnest hope and desire and determination 
that they will meet the obligations presented in the settlement. 

Of course comparison is freqnently made, and it is an- 
alluring one, of the difference between one-tenth or one-eighth 
of 1 per cent, representing the interest on Italy's debt, and the 
414 per cent which our taxpayers average in interest on the 
money lonned to the Government and secured by Liberty bonds. 
It is a very attractive comparison, receiving a certain amount 
of approval. But notwithstanding all these other facts, not- 
withstanding Italy is paying to-day 38 per cent of her national 
income, excluding subsistence, to carry on as a government, 
notwithstanding the fact that her exports only amount to one- 
half the total of her imports, notwithstanding the fact that 
she can never have, of course, under those conditions a favor- 
able balance in trade, notwithstanding the fact that she has 
comparatively and relatively speaking very litile opportunity 
from an agricultural standpoint to meet the necessities of her 
own citizens, notwithstanding the well-known fact that the 
standard of living in Italy permits only a few cents a day for 
subsistence—notwithstanding all these facts, we still hear that 
the settlement is unfair to the American taxpayer because of 
this difference. 

The American taxpayer is represented to a great extent by 
the American producer. As far as I can learn the American 
producer is frankly for this settlement. One letter has been 
brought to my attention recently from the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. As everyone knows, they represent one 
of our greatest lines of export. The letter reads: 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE CHAMBER OF COMMERCH, 
New York, March 10, 1926. 
Hon. Wann E. Epan, 
United States Senate, Washtngton, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR: Ratification of the Italian debt settlement is 
extremely desirable from the standpoint of American industry, in the 
judgment of the members of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, composed of practically all of the motor-car manufacturers 
of the United States. 

This conclusion was reached at a full meeting held {n New York on 
Thursday, March 4, and the writer was directed to convey the cham- 
ber’s viewpoint on the subject to you and to ask your favorable con- 
sideration of the bill. 

It is fhe feeling of the members that the interest of the United 
States has been fully protected by the distinguished gentlemen compris- 
ing the Debt Funding Commission, and their judgment that this was 
the best settlement which could be made should be taken. 

In a general way, our members further believe that American pros- 
perity largely depends upon the ability to dispose of our surplus abroad, 
This means that we have a real interest in the stabilization of Europe, 
one of our largest customers, and in the increase in the purchasing 
power of her people. Prompt settlement of the war debts is an inte- 
gral part of this stabilization, and consequently our members are 
hopeful that favorable action will not be unduly delayed. 

Very truly, 
Atrrep Reeves, General Manager. 


I will go from the automobile centers of the country, which, 
however, touch practically all sections of the country, to Ari- 
zona. The Senator from that State [Mr. Asuurst] only yes- 
terduy placed in the Recorp—and I shall not repeat them for 
that reason—six or eight letters and telegrams from residents 
of his State representing packing companies, chambers of 
commerce, the copper-mining interests in his State, the Ari- 
zona Farm Bureau Federation, all of which are of the same 
tenor, to the effect that the settlement of these debts will in- 
crease American trade. Of course, it is perfectly obvious that 
if the Italian exports are approximately $100,000,000 a year, as 
they were before the war and have been since the close of the 
war, and imports from our country to that country are $200,- 
000,000 a year, that if we can help stabilize conditions over 
there we will have a balance of $100,000,000 a year to our 
credit. The Southern States, as I recuil the figures, without 
going into details, sold in proportion more of their cotton 
than perhaps any other one single commodity in the country, 
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They are looking for markets. The only way they can get near 
to a maximum of prosperity, in my judgment, from a purely 
business standpoint is through such settlements, They are in 
the interest of American business. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator might add that there were 
$91,000,000 of cotton exports to Italy for 1925 as against an 
entire importation of $102,000,000. 

Mr. EDGE. I am glad to have the later figures, which I 
did not have. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jer- 
sey yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. EDGE. I yleld. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Is the argument, then, that is advanced 
that the settlement is thoroughly beneficial to American trade? 
Is that the argument, am I to understand? 

Mr. EDGE. I am combining with a number of points which 
in my Judgment make the settlement desirable, the fact that it 
lielps American trade. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If we can help American trade with this 
settlement, why not have a better settlement and help Ameri- 
ean trade more? Then why not cancel the debt and help 
American trade even more? 

Mr. EDGE. Does the Senator prefer a better settlement to 
the United States or a canceling of the debt? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Do I prefer what? 

Mr. EDGE. I understood the Senator to ask why not have 
u better settlement or why not cancel the debt; and I am ask- 
ing him which he prefers? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Why not have a settlement better for Italy 
and have more trade or why not cancel the debt and have still 
more trade? If the argument is that if this settlement is 
made we will have more trade with Italy, then why not have 
n better settlement with Italy and have still more trade with 
Italy? 

Mr. EDGE. Simply heeause it has been decided, and I think 
wisely so, that we should not cancel our foreign debts. I think 
the Senator from California and, in fact. all Senators, so far as 
I know, have always felt that our foreign debts should not be 
canceled in their entirety, even though such action might give 
foreign countries u little more money; but that does not in any 
way remove or affect the argument that if we settle on what 
we consider a fair basis—and that, of course, we believe is the 
character of settlement presented here which we are defend- 
ing—then the fact that we are helping to stabilize Italian cur- 
rency and the further fact that that will enable them to be, 
perhaps, in u better position to deal with American exporters 
is certainly not in any way outside the question and is entirely 
a factor to be considered, 

Mr. JOHNSON, Mr. President 

Mr. EDGE. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think the Senator is quite right; that is 
an element to be considered; but the idea occurs to me that if 
we are a little generous and make some money by it, we can 
be more generous and make yet more money by it. I am won- 
dering, therefore, following logically to its conclusion the argu- 
ment of the Senator, why we should not settle even on a more 
generous basis than that which has been proposed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from New Jersey yield to me? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Peunsylvania. If I correctly understood the 
arguments which have been made, they were not that the 
degree of reduction that was made was at all correlated with 
the improvement in trade that was to be expected. There was 
not any such sliding scale of reduction in interest and improve- 
ment in trade as the Senator from California implies, 

Mr, JOHNSON. I thought possibly there might be. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But the argument, if I under- 
stood the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hoa] and the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Saroor] correctly was that 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am delighted to have the Senator from 
Pennsylvania interpret the arguments of the Senator from 
New Jersey and the Senator from Utah. I grant his ability 
to do both. 

Mr. EDGE. If my statement was so difficult of understand- 
ing, I am very glad to have it supplemented by the Senator 
from Penusylyania. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
I am sure. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am not undertaking to inter- 
pret or expound the doctrine of cither Senator, but merely to 
tell the Senator from California—I know he is waiting to hear 
it—what my understanding has been. - 

v. JOHNSON. Indeed, I am waiting to hear the Senator 
his understanding, and I know his statement will be 


The Senator from Pennsylvania is assisting, 
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Illuminating. I meant that seriously, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And in plain language it is 
this: It is like a merchant who is in difficulty. and has to take 
care of his existing debts before he can provide for going 
ahead. He has got to balance his operating expenses and 
also his income; that is an internal matter. That is why 
Italy had to balance her budget. But the foreign debt of a 
government is like the existing debt of the merchant to a bank 
or outside creditors. The important thing in the resumption 
of his future trade is not the measure on which he settles but 
the fact of settlement. Italy can not expect to have credit 
until her debt to us and her debt to Great Britain are settled 
on some terms. What those terms are does uot directly affect 
the extent of the business Italy can do with us in the future, 
but it is vital that there be a settlement of that foreign debt, 
just as vital as it is that there be a balancing of her budget. 
Granting that those two things are uccomplished, then Italy 
is in a position to go ahead. That will benefit us because of 
her increased industrial activity. I know the Senator from 
California really meant his suggestion seriously. 

Mr. JOHNSON, I think the explanation of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is a very excellent one from the standpoint of 
Italy; I think the Senator voices the situation in Italy most 
excellently. I am not quarreling with what is said by the Sen- 
ator. He is stating the Italian position udmirably. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I should like to 
answer the last suggestion of the Senator from Californin. I 
do not think that we ns the American Senate have any business 
to consider this question from the Italian point of view. I 
think our attitude ought to be wholly selfish. We are here to 
represent American interests. The Itallans look after their 
own interests quite adequately. I think we ought to be in- 
tensely, everlastingly, and utterly selfish in this matter. It is 
beenuse I believe that from a selfish standpoint this settlement 
is for our best interest that I advocate it. If I have correctly 
understood the Senator from New Jersey, that is the position 
which he is urging. 

Mr. EDGE. Amidst interruptions I am endeavoring to make 
that clear. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator from Pennsylvania has given a 
very good Interpretation of the argument of the Senator from 
New Jersey. It is a doctrine to which I will not subscribe 
for an instant, and it is not the theory upon which I hope ulti- 
mately to address myself to the pending matter, I will not 
subscribe, either, to the doctrine that was announced by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] the other day, that we should 
take the last farthing in any settlement or that we should go 
the utmost limit in squeezing a debtor, nor will IT subscribe to 
the idea that we should be wholly and utterly selfish in settling 
these debts. 

Mr. EDGE. If I may ask the Senator from California a 
question, then, as I analyze his position, there is only one con- 
clusion to be drawn, and that is that he wants such a settle- 
ment as he would term fair to both the creditor and the 
debtor? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Unquestionably that should be so. 

Mr. EDGE. That is exactly what we are trying to bring 
about. 

Mr. JOHNSON. No. I do not understand it so at all. On 
the one haud, the Senator from New Jersey is making an 
argument concerning the benefits to be derived by trade. 

Mr. EDGE. That would follow any settlement, 

Mr. JOHNSON. On the other hand, the Senator from Utah 
is making the argument of “capacity to pay” and taking the 
last cent that may be obtained from our debtors. 

Mr. SMOOT. The last cent according to capacity to pay. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Very well. Then let me ask the Senator, 
und I beg the indulgence of the Senator from New Jersey; if 
he prefers I Should cease, I will do se— 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Just what does the Senator from Utah 
mean by “capacity to pay“? Perhaps we will save time by 
having an answer to the question now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will answer the Senator's question by quot- 
ing a statement made by the War Debt Commission in its an- 
nual report for 1925. This is what they have to say about it 
and this is the attitude of the commission: 

Nor does the principle of capacity to pay 


Mr. JOHNSON. I beg the pardon of the Senator from New 
Jersey for interrupting. 

Mr. EDGE. I will grant a reasonable time for the colloquy. 
If the Senator from Utah can give a definition of the term 
“capacity to pay” to the satisfaction of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia it would be a good job. 


[Laughter,] 
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Mr. JOHNSON. If the Senator could settle that for me at 
the present time it would be a very excellent thing for me. 
Mr. SMOOT. The quotation is very brief: 


Nor does the principle of capacity to pay require the foreign debtor 
to pay the full limit of its present or future capacity. It must be per- 
mitted to preserve and improve its economic position, to bring its 
budget into balance, to place its currency and finances on a sound basis, 
and to maintain and, if possible, to improve the standard of living of 
iis citizens. No settlement which is oppressive and retards the recov- 
ery and development of a foreign debtor is to the best interest of the 
United States or of Europe, 


That is the position of the Debt Commission with reference 
to the term “ capacity to pay.” 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, may I ask a question there? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. The definition of “capacity to pay“ as given 
by the Senator from Utah covers so many items, including the 
questions of policy and a number of elements which enter into 
successful national life, that may I ask him in including all 
these things, who passes finally on the question of “ capacity 
to pay?“ How could the Debt Commission, never haying been 
there, not being familiar with the situation, and not haying 
studied the circumstances upon the ground, place its judgment 
against the judgment of the commission coming from Italy as 
to Italy’s capacity to pay? Did it not necessarily follow that 
we took the judgment of the delegation from Italy as to“ capac- 
ity to pay?” $ 

Mr. SMOOT. No; we had 13 volumes of facts. 

Mr. BORAH. I have read those. 

Mr. SMOOT. We had 13 volumes of facts from Italy, and 
the commission checked up very carefully all of the statements 
made in those 13 volumes. 

Mr. COUZENS. With whom were they checked up? 

Mr. SMOOT. Through our State Department and through 
our Commerce Department. 

Mr. COUZENS. But they were checked up with Italy, were 
they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. They were all made public, and not only that, 
but the same reports were made to every country in the world. 
The balances that we used are the very balances that were 
used in the statements furnished to England, and France, and 
Germany, and every other country in the world. 

Mr. JOHNSON. What was the date of the settlement with 
Italy, if you please? 

Mr. SMOOT. The agreement was entered into on November 
14 last. 

Mr. JOHNSON. At that time the commission determined 
the capacity of Italy to pay the sums that are provided in this 
particular settlement? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. ‘Those sums being in the first years of the 
settlement $5,000,000 a year; that is correct, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON. In January following Italy made a settle- 
ment with Great Britain. When the American Debt Commis- 
sion was determining the capacity of Italy to pay, did it take 
into consideration the settlement that she made subsequently 
with Great Britain? 

Mr. SMOOT. We knew very well that Italy was to settle 
with Great Britain. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Was that fact taken into consideration? 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely; there is no doubt about it at all, 
and I so stated in my remarks to the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON. In January when the settlement was made 
between Great Britain and Italy, Great Britain evidently 
thought that Italy’s capacity to pay was fourfold greater than 
the American Debt Commission thought it was in Noyember. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Did not Great Britain in the present year 
take fourfold as much from Italy as we did? 

Mr. SMOOT. That involves the question as to what settle- 
ment would be made between Italy and England. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. According to present values the American 
settlement is better than the English settlement. In making 
that statement I am not considering the last payment, or the 
middle payment, or the first payment, but, taking the present 
yalue of the debts, the settlement of Italy with America is a 
better settlement than the settlement made between Eugland 
and Italy. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That depends upon the point of view. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘There is not any point of view. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; there is. 

Mr. SMOOT. It depends upon arithmetic, 
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Mr. JOHNSON. No. 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it does. Any man can figure exactly 
what the values of the debts are and the percentages. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It is not a question merely of dollars and 
cents, because the Debt Commission have taken into considera- 
tion the stability of the Italian Government, its possibilities 
in trade, exactly as Mr, Winston Churchill took those fuctors 
into consideration when he demanded in the settlement of the 
British debt fourfold as much as the United States demanded. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what the Senator says; that is his 
opinion. 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; that is what Mr. Churchill said. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
been yery kind. 

Mr. EDGE. 
colloquy. 

Mr. GLASS. We have gotten away off and have not gotten 
any nearer the point of view. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. EDGH, I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask the Senator from 
New Jersey a question. In the discussion of the term “ capacity 
to pay,” does he refer wholly to the economie conditions of 
Italy, present and prospective? 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, the Debt Commission of course 
had yery much more opportunity than could any individual 
Senator to arrive at a conclusion in that connection. To an- 
swer the question of the Senator I have followed the report 
of the Debt Commission and attempted with considerable care 
to check up the various economic conditions that would enter 
into “ capacity to pay,” and I am convinced that the ‘settlement 
proposed by the American commission and accepted by the 
Italian commission is a fair representation of Italy's “ capacity 
to pay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think that is a very fair answer. Now 
let us assume, if the Senator pleases, that Italy is in a better 
financial condition than she is actually in to-day. Let us 
assume that the economic conditions there, so far as the wage 
of labor is concerned aud so far as her industries are con- 
cerned, are not nearly so near bankruptcy as they are to-day. 
Would it follow from that assumption that Italy is any more 
able to pay than she now is? 

I am trying to get at a definition of the term “capacity to 
pay.” I understand that that term is limited by the commis- 
sion and by the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to the 
present and prospective economic conditions in Italy. 

Mr. EDGE. I so understand it; yes. That is all they could 
consider—the present and prospective conditions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is there not another definition that we 
could give to the words “ capacity to pay“? 

Let us assume, if the Senator from New Jersey will, that the 
currents of trade are running strongly against Italy and in 
fayor of the United States, and, if you please, other countries. 
Let us assume that the balances of trade are such that it re- 
quires dollars in United States money to pay United States 
debts. Let us assume that it is necessary for Italy to procure 
American dollars to pay American debts. If Italy is not in 
position, by reason of international exchange and international 
credits, to procure American dollars to pay American debts, 
then would it not be just as true that she has not the capacity 
to pay, not because of her impoyerished condition, but simply 
because she can not pay; she can not get dollars to pay? And 
might we not interpret the term “capacity to pay“ not only in 
the light of her impoverished condition but also in the light of 
her inability to procure the necessary exchange to make the 
payment? . 

Mr. EDGE. I assume, and I believe I am correct in the 
assumption—if not, the Senator from Utah will correct me, as 
he is a member of the commission—that in arriving at this 
settlement the future must have been rather more important 
than the present, from the simple fact that the settlement ex- 
tends over a period of 62 years, and the balance of trade must 
be balanced by something coming over from Italy. It can not 
be anything but currency, or its equivalent, because of her ad- 
verse trade condition. " 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Italy must pay, and she must pay in 
American dollars, and she must get in America a credit of gold 
which she can not get regardless of the economic conditions 
which exist in Italy, or she must give us goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise; and she can not throw them in over a high tariff wall 
unless we are willing that those goods should come; or she must 
borrow money in America and leave that money here as a credit 


I think the Senator from New Jersey has 


I do not think we are getting far with this 
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to satisfy internatlonal exchanges. Would it not follow, then, 
that the present economic condition of Italy is not the neces- 
gary and the only true index of her capacity to pay? 

Mr. EDGE. Quite so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And might it not follow that she could be 
In a much more prosperous condition than she is in to-day and 
yet not have capacity to pay? 

Mr. GLASS. And it might follow that if vou should tear 
down your high tariff walls she could exchange goods with this 
country. 

Mr. SMOOT. And throw our workmen out of employment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It would of course follow that if the tariff 
walls were broken down to any extent our labor and our indus- 
tries would have to be on a par with those in Italy. 

Mr. EDGE. I think the Senator from Missouri invited that 
exchange with the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a minnte? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield to the Senator from Michigan, 

Mr, COUZENS. 1 should like to ask the Senator if he does 
not think the British settlement was a much shrewder settle- 
ment than the settlement we propose to make, because of the 
fact that they did not have to contemplate the future so much 
as this settlement contemplates it? 

Mr. EDGE. Perhaps so. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me call the Senator's attention to the fact 
that Great Britain lent Italy $197,000,000 more than this coun- 
try did and received $1,084,000,000 less; and the early payments 
on the British debt will not nearly take care of the amount of 
money that was loaned to Italy by Great Britain over that 
lonned by the United States, 

Mr. COUZENS. But the Senator overlooks the fact that he 
is assuming that all of these debts are going to be paid, when no 
one that I know of assumes that that is the case. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator heard what I had to say 
about that matter the other day, and I have not changed my 
mind a particle on that point; but the commission could not 
make that assumption in any kind of a settlement, and we did 
not make that assumption. 

Mr. COUZENS. But the point I am trying to make is 
that the British Government got its money while it was young, 
while it was carly; in other words, they got it ahead of us. 

Mr. SMOOT. But they advanced more than we ever did. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, let me answer that. I have 
heard that statement so often. Let us grant, for the sake of 
argument, that that really helps the opposition to oppose final 
ratification, 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EDGE. In a moment. In other words, let us grant 
that Great Britain put it all over us, because they receive ap- 
proximately $15,000,000 a year for the first five years, and we 
$5,000,000 a year, and because the opposition infers that Italy 
is going to the merry bow wows, and in a few years there will 
not be any Italy, and there will not be any Italian Govern- 
ment; that the British statesmen, Winston Churchill and per- 
haps some others, made little circles around American states- 
men, All right; let us accept that, if that is any real gratifica- 
tion to Senators who oppose this settlement; but what are we 
going to do about it after all is said and done? 

I that is the view, criticize our commission if you like, 
though, after analyzing the entire American settlement, which 
I have already put in the Record, in comparison with the 
British settlement, demonstrating that we are finally receiy- 
ing much more than Great Britain is receiving, and having 
confidence even if others have not in the future solidarity of 
Italy, I believe that in the long run our settlement will prove 
itself much the wiser settlement. True, I should have been 
glad to see a larger payment per year for the first five years. 
We did not get it. Are we proposing to refuse to ratify this 
settlement, however, Simply because in the judgment of some 
people those additional few million dollars in the next five 
years have made the settlement unworthy? ‘That is all I can 
kee to this argument of comparison between the settlement 
with Great Britain and the settlement with the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr. REED of Pennsylvania addressed 
the Chair. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jer- 
sey yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield first to the Senator 4rom Missouri. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the Senator is quite correct in 
saying that if these two obligations are reduced to their 
present worth we haye made a much better settlement than 
the English made, 

Mr. EDGE. There is no question about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Thirty-nine per cent better. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. A much better settlement on present 
worth and these extensions; but then I should like to ask 
this question; Is it not a fact that the Britisi Government at 
the beginning of the war owned something like $20,000,000,000 
in foreign securities, and that the British people owned prob- 
ably $15,000,000,000 more, so that the amount of foreign securi- 
ties held by the British Government itself and by British 
investors amounted to about $35,000,000,000? 

Mr. EDGE. I do not recall. I accept the Senators figures 
as being correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Those were about the figures, I think. 
That enormous sum accrued and accumulated in the hands of 
the British Government and in the hands of British investors 
as a result of long years of trade supremacy, did they net, and 
as a result of the purchase by the British Government and 
by the British people of these foreign obligations to satisfy 
credits and exchanges during the years? The same position 
now exists with respect to the United States, the United States 
Government owning about twelve billions and American in- 
vestors owning about nine and a half billions, making some 
$21,000,000,000 which we now hold. If that condition con- 
tinues to exist, and the trade balances continue to run in 
favor of the United States, these loans to foreign countries 
and to Italy will surely be made without reference to this 
debt settlement; will they not? In other words, is this. debt 
settlement absolutely necessary to the stabilization of domestic 
conditions in Italy; and if we do not make this settlement 
would it result in the inability of Italy to continue to borrow 
money when the rate continues to be high? 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator’s question is rather a long one as 
to the latter part of it, at least. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The latter part is the principal part. 

Mr. EDGE. In response to the latter part of the question, in 
my judgment a failure to ratify the settlement will be very 
unfortunate from the standpoint of the interest of the United 
States, for one major reason that I have already referred to 
severul times in the course of my remarks, that we are ex- 
porting to that country twice as much as is being imported, and 
naturally it is rather difficult to continue trade exchanges 
with a country where financial understandings are in such a 
chaotic condition. 

Secondly, the Senator speaks of the ability of Italy to bor- 
row. We need not worry about that. If Italy’s finances and 
security are such that she can borrow, she does not have to 
come to America. If we fail to agree on a settlement she will 
go to Great Britain, because she has already made a settlement 
with Great Britain. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator knows the charge that is 
continually made that the purpose of this settlement is to fix 
and fund a first mortgage through a long period of payments 
so as to enable Italy, the first mortgage having been settled, 
to borrow as against a second mortgage. ‘That argument has 
been made against the settlement. It would not follow if we 
did not make the settlement that Italy could not borrow just as 
frecly from the United States as she could borrow if we did 
make the settlement. 

Mr. EDGE. If she did not borrow from the United States 
she could borrow from Great Britain, as I have stated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would it not be true that she could con- 
tinue to borrow? 

Mr. EDGE. Quite true. 

I yield now to the Senator from Michigan, if he still desires 
to question me. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, the Senator has put in the 
Recorp a statement fixing the present value of this settlement; 
and the Senator from Utah emphasizes the fact that it is 39 
per cent better, as I recall, than the British settlement. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, the principal. 

Mr. COUZENS. That, however, is all fairy talk, because 
the reduced present value does not mean anything if you can 
not sell it at present value. In other words, the point I tried 
to make was that the British settlement is so much better than 
our settlement because they are getting a settlement in hand, 
while we are talking about reducing a G2-year debt to present 
value, and the present value can not be sold; so how can you 
determine a present value when you can not get anything 
for it? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is upon the basis of a fixed rate of inter- 
est. Of course, the Senator knows that. Not only that, but 
that is used only for comparison; that is all. 

Mr. EDGE. If that is all we have to defend in this scttle- 
ment, I have no fear in regard to its ultimate ratification. I 
have already suggested that there is an idea in the minds of 
some Senators, and perhaps in the minds of some citizens, that 
the Brilish settlement is a littie more desirable. Speaking 
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from the standpoint of the next five years, I believe it is; but 
to me that is a minor mutter in comparison to the many other 
advantages I huve attempted to discuss, and that should be 
brought into the picture. 

Now, Mr. President, 1 want to conclude, if I may, without 
further interruption. I always like to be interrupted, where 
the interruptions are constructive, and I think most of these 
juterruptions have been constructive; but, on the other hand, 
they do divert one from his trend of thought. 

I have been trying to ascertain—I will conclude in 15 min- 
utes—-just what the opposition to this ratification really is. 
I have listened to the three speeches made in opposition to 
it. I wanted to try to answer, as far as I could, any concrete 
objections. The address made by the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rowrnson] dwelt to a great extent upon the political 
viewpoint, the political side, which, while interesting, does not 
appeal to me as being the most important from the standpoint 
of our immediate responsibility. 

Both political parties can, if they desire, participate in 
the ratification of these settlements; and, judging from previ- 
ous roll ealls on the British settlement, and this follows that 
policy, I assume this will follow. 

It is not for me to volunteer a suggestion, much less a 
prophecy, as to what the result might be if the future political 
importunce of the settlement now before us were the question; 
but T am convinced personally that the American people are 
for this settlement. The American people are quite prepared 
to accept any losses represented. ‘There is continually pre- 
sented to the American people the difference between the in- 
terest they collect from their government and the interest we 
are collecting from other governments. I believe the American 
people are looking at this from a much broader standpoint than 
trying to figure out the difference between 2.7 per cent or 1.8 
per cent, and 4½ per cent. I am convinced the people of this 
country if they want to analyze it from a business stand- 
point—and it has many other sides which we haye discussed 
to-day—will recognize the fact that a very large proportion 
of this money which they advanced came back to this country 
in the purchase of ammunition and supplies, and of course rep- 
resented distinct profits to all classes and type of business 
men; represented income to the Government itself, in the form 
of income taxes paid on those profits to the Government dur- 
ing the years 1917 and 1918. So, from the cold-blooded busi- 
ness standpoint, if an argument is to be made based on the 
difference between 1.8 per cent and the 4½ per cent, If it were 
possible, though of course it is not, to actually compute the 
various negotiations in this exchange, I am inclined to the 
opinion that it would be found that this country has already, 
through its increased business, reaped a profit on those loans. 

Anyhow, beyond all that—and I rather apologize for spending 
so much time in discussing the material side—there comes to 
me the broader vision, the picture of a rejuvenated Europe. 
We are just as much interested in that accomplishment as is 
any individual country in Europe. There comes to me the 
realization of the wonderful blessings we have enjoyed in our 
country compared with ail those other countries. When we 
recognize that the United States to-day, with the one excep- 
tion of Great Britain, is the only country that has been able to 
reduce its taxes since the war, While practically every other 
country has increased them, we cau well afford to be generous 
in making a settlement. I should object to wiping out the debt 
entirely; that would not be fair to them; that would not help 
stabilize their currency or put them on their feet financially 
and economically, as would the policy of having them pay what 
‘they can fairly pay, with the further understanding that for a 
term of years they shall meet set obligations. That plan always 
helps a debtor. The Debt Commission, in my judgment, have 
settled this difficult international task, coupled not alone with 
finances but with questions of comity and of friendly relations, 
in a splendid, masterful manner, and if the only opposition— 
and I have been trying to analyze the opposition—is that Great 
Britain for a few years gets a little more money than we do, 
or that there is a difference between the interest we collect and 
the interest we pay, or that Mussolini and all Italy are pre- 
paring, in a Napoleonic manner, to rule the world, frankly, Mr. 
President, I am not impressed with the arguments advanced. 
Agreed upon by a commission consisting of three Cabinet offi- 
cers, members of the opposition party of the other House, and 
our own distinguished colleague in the Senate, and approved by 
the President of the United States, we must give the commis- 
sion credit for doing the best they could-and for properly repre- 
senting the United States. 

We must give them credit for using their ability and their 
brains and their knowledge and their initiative and their 
energy and their loyalty to check up these reports which are 
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now questioned in arguments and debates on the floor of the 
Senate. I know, and anyone-can find it out, if he wishes to 
get the facts, by going to the Department of Commerce, or to 
the Treasury Department, that the statements presented by 
the countries seeking settlement have been carefully checked 
up. No one has denied, as far as I have been able to hear, 
that there is anything deceiving in these reports. Opponents 
of the settlement have simply inferred, “How do you kuow 
they are correct?” Nothing has been advanced, to the best 
of my knowledge, that disputes one single economic fact pre- 
seuted by the Government of Italy. Her army has been re- 
duced. Italy is the only country in Europe which to-day 
spends less for her urmy, according to the statistics furnished 
us, which I believe to be correct, than she did in 1914, before 
they entered the World War. Just think of it, Italy to-day, 
with increased wages and increased subsistence and mainte- 
nance costs, is actually, in net value of currency, spending less 
for the army than she was spending before the big conflagra- 
tion broke. 

They imposed 100 per cent excess taxes following the war. 
They haye reduced their expenditures for publie improvements 
and public works to an absolute minimum. I am not going to 
repeat the statistics furnished by the Senator from Utah as 
to income tax, as to governmental policies in regard to finances. 
and as to balancing budgets. It has not been disputed that 
these are the facts, and upon that basis our commission have 
formulated a recommendation for the Senate. What other 
question has been brought up in opposition? Mussolini? He 
is apparently supported by his countrymen, 

That the settlement is unfair to the American taxpayer? I 
have tried to meet that and with as few illustrations as 
would seem to be necessary. That England received a trifle 
better settlement, so far as the first year is concerned, and an 
infinitely poorer settlement so far as the 62 years are con- 
cerned? That has been exhaustively discussed not alone by 
myself but by various other Senators. The interpretation of 
the term “capneity to pay,” which seems to furnish much 
ammunition for attack? We could use some other term than 
“capacity to pay,” but after all is said and done, I never 
heard any creditor approaching a debtor, if he or she or the 
country is known to be struggling financially, when they did 
not proceed upon the basis of capacity or ability to pay. A 
banker or a business man will, in the course of his experience, 
grant many poor credits. What does he do? I said at the 
outset that, so far the business man is concerned, he does one 
thing; he makes the best settlement he can, and he does not 
fool or deceive himself. This commission has made the best 
settlement it can. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. I trust the Senator from New Jersey will not 
withhold any fact or statistics. He can observe how enger we 
are to get information on the subject. 

Mr. EDGE. I thank the Senator. I agree with him that 
perhaps there is no necessity for getting excited about this 
matter, I am sure he agrees with me that the right is on our 
side, and that it is not necessary to indulge in further statistics. 

Mr. GLASS. It depends on what the Senator means by “our 
side.“ I think the right is on my side, 

Mr. EDGE. I am entirely satisfied, without knowing at all 
the feeling of the Senator from Virginia, to make a guess, 
which I will not make out loud. 

I am just wondering, if we should fail to ratify the settle- 
ment, how we can possibly assert the position that we have 
accomplished anything for the American taxpayer; how we can 
possibly feel that we have bettered our position before the 
countries of Europe, and certainly no one will assert we have 
no concern; how it will in any way contribute in the future to 
a situation which will be of more benefit to our country. I De- 
Heve we will have great difficulty in explaining to the American 
people just why we should repudiate the settlement and delib- 
erately write off, for the present at least, two and a half billion 
dollars, for that is what it would amount to. We have pro- 
ceeded with all these settlements on ability to pay, Italy’s 
financial condition has not been disputed or any real effort 
made to question her presentation. To fail to ratify would be 
indefensible. 

Mr. SMOOT. Task unanimous consent that when the Senate 
finishes its business to-day it shall take a recess until 12 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand there is no one who desires to 
speak on the debt settlement this afternoon, and I desire to 
submit a request for unanimous cousent. 


The Chair 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I may say to the Senator that 
I desire to speak for a few moments in regard to the debt set- 
tlement sometime this afternoon, 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 


OHIO RIVER BRIDGE NEAT LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Mr. BINGHAM submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Honses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (II. R. 
9599) granting the consent of Congress to the city of Louisville, 
Ky., to construct a bridge across the Ohio River at or near said 
city, having met, after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

hint the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and ugree to the same with an amendment 
us follows: In lieu of the language contained in the Senate 
amendment insert the following: 

“That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the city 
of Louisville, Ky., or to any board or boards, commission or 
commissions, which may be duly created or established for the 
purpose, to construct, maintain, and operate a highway or com- 
bined highway and railway bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Ohio River at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigition, extending from some point between Third and 
Twelfth Streets in the city of Louisville, Ky., across said river 
to a point opposite on the Indiana shore, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the con- 
strnction of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 
1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations in this act. 
The construction of sueh bridge shall not be commenced, nor 
shall any alterations in such bridge be made either before or 
after its completion, until plans and specifications for such con- 
struction or alterntion shall have been submitted to the Sec- 
retary of War and the Chief of Engineers aud approved by 
them as being adequate from the stundpoint of the volume and 
weight of traffic which will puss over it. 

“Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the said city of 
Louisville or such heard or boards, commission or commissions, 
all such rights and powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, 
condemn, appropriate, occupy, possess, and use real estate and 
other property needed for the location, construction, operation, 
and maintenance of such bridge and its approaches and ter- 
minal as are possessed by bridge corporations for bridge pur- 
poses in the States in which such real estate and other property 
ure located upon making proper compensation therefor, to be 
ascertained according to the laws of such States: and the 
proceedings thereof may be the same as in the condemnation 
and expropriation of property in such States. 

“Sec. 3. The said city of Louisville, board or boards, com- 
mission or commissions, is hereby authorized to fix and charge 
tolls for transit over such bridge and the rates so fixed shall 
be the legal rates until changed by the Secretary of War 
under the authority contained in such act of March 23, 1906. 

“Sec, 4. In fixing the rates of tolls to be charged for the 
use of such bridge, the same shall be so adjusted as to provide 
as far as possible a sufficient fund to pay for the cost of 
maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge, and its ap- 
proaches, to piy an adequate return on the investment, and to 
provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the cost of the 
bridge and approaches within a period of not to exceed 30 
years from the completion thereof. After a sinking fund 
sufficient to pay the cost of constructing the bridge and its 
approaches shall have been proyided, such bridge shall there- 
after be maintained and operated free of tolls, or the rates of 
toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund of not to exceed 
the umount necessary for the proper care, maintenance, and 
operation of the bridge and its approaches. 

“Sec, 5. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is 
hiereby expressly reserved.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


W. L. JONES, 
In ANT BINGHAM, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Morris SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
E. E. Denison, 
O. B. Burrness, 
TILMAN PARKS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
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MISSISSIPPI AND OHIO RIVER BRIDGES AT CAIRO, JLI» 
Mr. BINGHAM submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of fhe Senate to the bill (II. R. 
9007) granting the consent of Congress te Harry E. Bovay to 
construct, maintain, and operate bridges across the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers at Cairo, III., having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do re e nd to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the text of the bill, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the language 
contained in the said amendment insert the following: 

“That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the Cairo 
Bridge & Terminal Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate two highway or combined highway and 
railway bridges and approaches thereto; one across the Missis- 
sippi River at a point suitable for connecting the city of Cairo, 
III., with State Highway No. 16 in the State of Missouri, und 
the other bridge to be located over the Ohio River at a point 
suitable for connecting the city of Cairo, III., with the gravel 
highway from Wickliff to Paducah, in the State of Kentucky, 
and each of said bridges shall be located at a point suitable to 
the interests of navigation, in accordance with the provisions 
of the act entitled ‘An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters, approved March 23, 1906, and 
subject to the conditions and limitations contained in this act. 
The construction of such bridge or bridges shall not be com- 
meneed, nor shall any alteration in such bridge or bridges be 
made either before or after their completion, until the plans 
and specifications for such construction or alteration have been 
submitted to the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers 
and approved by them as being adequate from the standpoint of 
the volume and weight of trafic which will pass over it. 

“Ske. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the said Cairo 
Bridge & Terminal Co., its successors and assigns, all such 
rights and powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, 
appropriate, occupy, possess, and use real estate and other 
property needed for the location, construction, operation, or 
muintenance of such bridges, approaches, bridge terminals, 
works, and appurtenances as are possessed by railroad corpora- 
tions for railroad purposes or by bridge corporations for bridge 
purposes in the State in which such land and property is 
sitnated, npon making proper compensation therefor, to be 
ascertained according to the laws of such State, and the pro- 
ceedings therefor may be the same ans in the condemnation or 
appropriation of property for railroads, or for bridges in such 
State. 

“Sec. 3. The said Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co., its succes- 
sors and assigns, is hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls 
for transit over such bridge or bridges and the rates so fixed 
shall be the legal rates until changed by the Secretary of War 
under the authority contained in such act of March 23, 1906. 

“Seo. 4. After the date of completion of such bridge or 
bridges is determined by the Secretary of War, either the 
State of Kentucky, the State of Illinois, the State of Missouri, 
or any political subdivision of cither of such States, within or 
adjoining which such bridge or bridges is or are located, or 
any two or more of them jointly, may at any time acquire and 
take over all right, title, and interest in such bridge or bridges 
and approaches, and interests in real property necessary there- 
for, by purchase, or by condemnation in accordance with the 
law of either of such States governing the acquisition of pri- 
vate property for publie purposes by condemnation. If at any 
time after the expiration of 20 years after the completion of 
such bridge or bridges they are acquired by condemnation, the 
amount of damages or compensation to be allowed shall not 
include good will, going value, or prospective revenues or 
profits, but shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost 
of constructing such bridge or bridges and approaches, less a 
reasonable deduction for actnal depreciation in respect of such 
bridge or bridges and approaches, (2) the actual cost of acquir- 
ing such interests in real property, (3) actual financing and 
promotion costs (not to exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the 
cost of construction of such bridge or bridges and approaches 
and the acquisition of such interests in real property), and (4) 
actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

“Sec. 5. The said Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co., its succes- 
sors and assigns, shall, immediately after the completion of 
such bridge, file with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized 
statement showing the actual original cost of constructing 
such bridge or bridges and approaches, including the actual cost 
of acquiring Interests in real property and actual financing and 
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promotion costs. Wituln three years after the completion of 
such bridge or bridges, the Secretary of War shall investigate 
the actual cost of such bridge or bridges, and for such purpose 
the said Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co., its successors and as- 
signs, shall make available to the Secretary of War all of its 
records in connection with the financing and construction 
thereof. The findings of the Secretary of War as to such 
original cost shall be conclusive. 

“Sec. 6. If such bridges or either of them shall be taken 
over and acquired by the States or political subdivisions 
thereof under the provisions of section 4 of this act, the same 
may thereafter be operated as toll bridges; in fixing the rates 
ef toll to be charged for the use of such bridges, the same 
shall be so adjusted as to provide as far as possible a sufficient 
fund to pay for the cost of maintaining, repairing, and operat- 
ing the bridge and its approaches, to pay an adequate return 
on the cost thereof, and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to 
‘amortize the cost thereof within a period of not to exceed 30 
years from the date of acquiring the same. After a sinking 
fund sufficient to pay the cost of acquiring such bridge and its 
approaches shall have been provided, the bridge shall there- 
after be maintained and operated free of tolls or the rates of 
toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund not to exceed the 
umount necessary for the proper care, repair, maintenance, and 
operation of the bridge and its approaches. 

“Sec. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all 
the rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is 
hereby granted to the said Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co., its 
‘successors and assigns, and any corporation to which such 
right, powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or trans- 
‘ferred, or which shall acquire the same by mortgage fore- 
closure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered to 
exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein directly 
upon such corporation. 

“See. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is 
hereby expressly reserved.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the title of the said bill and agree to the 
“same. 

W. L. Jones, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
TIRAM BINGHAM, 
MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
E. B. DENISON, 
O. B. BURTNESS, 
TILMAN PARKS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
SUITS INVOLVING INDIAN TITLES 


Mr. HARRELD. I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of Senate bill 1225, to amend section 9 of 
the act of May 27, 1908 (35 Stat. L. p. 312), and for putting in 
foree, in reference to suits involving Indian titles, the statutes 
of limitations of the State of Oklahoma, and providing for the 
United States to join in certain actions, and for making judg- 
ments binding on all parties, and for other purposes. I want 
to make a statement in regard to the bill. 

This is a measure peculiarly applicable to Oklahoma. It 
would put into effect the statute of limitations in regard to 
Indian titles in that country, and it has the unanimous in- 
dorsement of the entire Oklahoma delegation in Congress. 
After a painstaking investigation by the Department of the 
Interior, it was approved by them on the theory that it will 
be beneficial to the Indians by making the titles more perfect 
in Oklahoma. ‘There is a unanimous report from the com- 
mittee fayoring the bill. A similar bill was passed by the 
House on yesterday, and I understand that it is on the desk of 
the Vice President at this time. 

I ask that it be laid before the Senate and taken up for 
immediate consideration and that it be substituted for the 
Senate bill and passed. 1 

Mr. SMOOT. I presume it will lead to no discussion? 

Mr. HARRELD. I do not think it will. I ask unanimous 
consent that a similar House bill which is upon the Vice Presi- 
dent's table be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a bill from the House of Representatives, which will be read. 

The bill (H. R. 4761) to amend section 9 of the act of May 27, 
1908 (35 Stat. L. p. 312), and for putting in force, in reference 
to suits involving Indian titles, the statutes of limitations of the 
State of Oklahoma, and providing for the United States to join 
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in certain actions, and for making judgments binding on all 
parties, and for other purposes, was reid the first time by its 
title and the second time at length, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 9 of the act of May 27, 1908 (35 
Stat. L. p. 312), entitled “An act for the removal of restrictions on 
part of the lands of allottees of the Five Civilized Tribes, and for other 
purposes,” be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 9. The death of any allottee of the Five Civilized Tribes shall 
operate to remove all restrictions upon the alienation of said allottee's 
land: Provided, That hereafter no conveyance by any full-blood Indian 
of the Five Civilized Tribes of any interest in lands restricted by sec- 
tion 1 of this act acquired by inheritance or devise from an allottee of 
such lands shall be yalid unless approved by the county court having 
jurisdiction of the settlement of the estate of the deceased allottee or 
testator: Procided further, That- it any member of the Five Civilized 
Tribes of one-lalf or more Indian blood shall die leaving issue surviv- 
Ing, born since March 4, 1900, the homestead of such deceased allottee 
shall remain inallenable, unless restrictions against alienation are re- 
moved therefrom by the Secretary of the Interior for the use and sup- 
port of such issue, during their life or lives, until April 26, 1931; but 
if no such issve survive, then such allottee, If an adult, may dispose of 
his homestead by will free from restrictions; if this be not done, or in 
the event the issue hereinabove provided for die before April 26, 1931. 
the land shall then descend to the heirs, according to the laws of 
descent and distribution of the State of Oklahoma, free from all restric- 
tions: Provided, That the word ‘issue’ as used in this section shall 
be construed to mean child or children: Provided further, That the 
provisions of section 23 of the act of April 26, 1900, as amended by 
this act, are hereby made applicable to all wills executed under this 
section: And provided further, That all orders of the county court 
approving such conveyances of such land shall be In open court and 
shall be conclusive as to the jurisdiction of such court to approve such 
deed: Provided, That all conveyances by full-blood Indian heirs hereto- 
fore approved by the county courts shall be deemed and held to con- 
clusively establish the jurisdiction of such courts to approve the same 
except where more than one such conveyance of the same interest 
in the same land has been made by the same Indian to different 
grantees and approved by county courts of different counties prior to 
the passage of this act, and except that this proviso shall not affect and 
may not be pleaded in any suit brought before the approval of this act.” 

Sec. 2. The statutes of limitations of the State of Oklahoma are 
hereby made and declared to be applicable to and shall have full 
force and effect against all restricted Indians of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, and against the heirs or grantees of any such Indians, and 
against all rights and causes of action heretofore accrued or here- 
after accruing to any such Indians or their heirs or grantees, to the 
same extent and effect and in the same manner as in the case of any 
other citizen of the State of Oklahoma, and may be pleaded in bar of 
any action brought by or on behalf any such Indian, his or her 
heirs or grantecs, either in his own behalf or by the Government of 
the United States, or by any other party for his or her benefit, to 
the same extent as though such action were brought by or on behalf 
of any other citizen of said State: Provided, That no enuse of action 
which heretofore shall have accrued to auy such Indian shall be barred 
prior to the expiration of a period of two years from and after the 
approval of this act, even though the full statutory perlod of limita- 
tion shall already have run or shall expire during said two years’ 
period, and any such restricted Indian, if competent to sue, or his 
guardian, or the United States in his behalf, may sue upon any such 
cause of action during such two years’ period free from any bar of 
the statutes of limitations. 

Sec, 3. Any one or more of the parties to a sult in the United 
States courts In the State of Oklahoma or in the State courts of 
Oklahoma to which a restricted member of the Five Civilized Tribes 
in Oklahoma, or the restricted’ helrs or grantees of such Indian are 
parties, as plaintiff, defendant, or intervenor, and claiming or entitled 
to claim title to or an Interest in lands allotted to a citizen of the 
Five Civilized Tribes or the proceeds, issues, rents, and profits de- 
rived from the same, may serve written notice of the pendency of 
stich suit upon the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes, and 
the United States may appear in said cause within 20 days thereafter, 
or within such extended time as the trial court in its discretion may 
permit, and after such appearance or the expiration of said 20 days 
or any extension thereof the proceedings and judgment in said cause 
shall bind the United States and the parties thereto to the same 
extent as though no Indian land or question were inyolved. Dupli- - 
cate original of the notice shall be filed with the clerk of the court iu 
which the action is pending and the notice shall be served on the 
Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes or, In case of his absence 
from his prinċipal office, upon one of his assistants, and shall be 
served within 10 days after the general appearance in the case of the 
party who causes the notice to be issued. The notice shall be accom- 
panied by a certified copy of all pleadings on file in the suit at the 
time of the filing of the duplicate original notice with the clerk and 
shall be signed by the party to the action or his or her counsel of 
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record and shall be served by the United States marshal and due 
return of service made thereon, showing date of receipt and service 
of notice. If notice is not served within the time herein specified, 
or if return of service thereof be not made within the time allowed 
by law for the return of service of summons, alias notices may be 
given until service and return of notice is had and in no event shall 
the United States be bound unless written notice is had as herein 
specified: Provided, That within 20 days after the service of such 
notice on the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes or within 
such extended time as the trial court in Its discretion may permit 
the United States may be, and hereby is, given the right to remove 
any such suit pending in a State court to the United States district 
court by Ming in such suit in the State court a petition for the 
removal of such suit into the said United States district court, to 
be held in the district where such sult is pending, together with 
the certified copy of the pleadings in such suit served on the 
Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes as hereinbefore provided. 
It shall then be the duty of the State court to accept such petition 
and proceed no further in said suit. The sald copy shall be entered 
in the sald district court of the United States within 20 days after 
the fillng of the petition for removal and the defendants and inter- 
venors in said suit shall within 20 days thereafter plead, answer, or 
demur to the declaration or complaint in said cause, and the cause 
shall then proceed in the same manner as if it had been originally 
commenced in said district court, and such court is hereby given juris- 
diction to hear and determine said suit, and its Judgment may be 
reviewed by certiorari, appeal, or writ of error in like manner as if the 
sult had been originally brought in said district court. 


Mr. HARRELD. I ask that the House bill be put on its 
passage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. IIARRELD, the bill (S. 1225) to amend sec- 
tion 9 of the act of May 27, 1908 (35 Stat. L. p. 312), and 
for putting in force, in reference to suits involving Indian 
titles, the statutes of limitations of the State of Oklahoma 
and providing for the United States to Join in certain actions, 
and for making judgments binding on all parties, and for 
other purposes, was indefinitely postponed. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE NEAR LOUISIANA, MO. 


Mr. BINGHAM. I ask unanimous consent to submit a re- 
port from the Committee on Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report will 
be received. 

Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port favorably with an amegdment in the nature of a substi- 
tute the bill (H. R. 8918) granting the consent of Congress for 
the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River at 
or near Louisiana, Mo., and I submit a report (No. 506) 
thereon. This is a bridge bill in the regular form, and I ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration: 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment of the Committee on Commerce was to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and in lieu thereof 
to insert: 


That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to Charles G. 
Buffum, Andrew J. Murphy, Lloyd Stark, and W. J. Garner, their 
heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Mississippi River 
at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, beginning at or near 
the city of Louisiana, Pike County, Mo., and extending to a point oppo- 
site, in Pike County, III., in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the 
conditions and limitations contained in this act. The construction 
of such bridge shall not be commenced, nor shall any alteration in 
such bridge be made either before or after its completion, until plans 
and specifications for such construction or alteration have been 
submitted to the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers and 
approved by them as being adequate from the standpoint of the 
volume and weight of traffic which will pass over it. 

“Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the sald Charles G. Bufftum, 
Andrew J. Murphy, Lloyd Stark, and W. J. Garner, their heirs, legal 
representatives, and assigns, all such rights and powers to enter 
upon lands and to acquire, condemn, appropriate, occupy, possess, 
and use real estate and other property needed for the location, con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of such bridge and its ap- 
proaches and terminals as are possessed by bridge corporations for 
bridge purposes in the States in which such real estate and other 
property are located upon making proper compensation therefor, to 
be ascertained according to the laws of such States; and the pro 
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ceedings thereof may be the same as in the condemnation and ex- 
propriation of property in such States. 

Sec. 3. The said Charles G. Buffum, Andrew J. Murphy, Lloyd 
Stark, and W. J. Garner, their heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns are hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit over 
such bridge and the rates so fixed shall be the legal rates until 
changed by the Secretary of War under the authority contained in 
such act of March 23, 1906, 

Sec, 4. After the date of completion of such bridge, as determined 
by the Secretary of War, either the State of Missouri, the State of 
Ilinois, any political subdivision of either of such States within 
which any part of such bridge is located, or any two or more of 
them jointly, may at any time acquire and take over all right, title, 
and interest in such bridge and approaches, and interests In real 
property necessary therefor, by purchase or by condemnation in 
accordance with the law of either of such States governing the 
acquisition of private property for public purposes by condemnation, 
If, at any time after the expiration of 15 years after the completion 
of such bridge it Is acquired by condemnation, the amount of damages 
or compensation to be allowed shall not include good will, going value, 
or prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum 
of (1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge and approaches, 
less a reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in respect of such 
bridge and approaches; (2) the actual cost of acquiring such inter- 
ests in real property; (3) actual financing and promotion costs (not 
to exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost of construction of such 
bridge and approaches and the acquisition of such interests in real 
property), and (4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

Sec. D. The said Charles G. Buffum, Andrew J. Murphy, Lloyd Stark, 
and W. J. Garner, their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns shall, 
immediately after the completion of such bridge, file with the Secre- 
tary of War a sworn itemized statement showing the actual original 
cost of constructing such bridge and approaches, Including the actual 
cost of acquiring interests in real property and actual financing and 
promotion costs. Within three years after the completion of such 
bridge, the Secretary of War shall Investigate the actual cost of such 
bridge, and for such purpose the said Charles G. Buffum, Andrew 
J. Murphy, Lloyd Stark, and W. J. Garner, their heirs, legal repre- 
sentatives, and assigns shall make available to the Secretary of War 
all of its records in connection with the financing and construction 
thereof. The findings of the Secretary of War as to such actual orig! 
nal cost shall be conclusive. 

Sec. 6. If such bridge shall be taken over and acquired by the 
States or political subdivisions thereof under the provisions of sec- 
tion 4 of this act, the same may thereafter be operated as a toll 
bridge; in fixing the rates of toll to be charged for the use of such 
bridge, the same shall be so adjusted as to provide as far as possible 
a sufficient fund to pay for the cost of maintaining, repairing, and 
operating the bridge and Its approaches, to pay an adequate return 
on the cost thereof, and to provide a sinking fund sumelent to amor- 
tize the cost thereof within a period of not to exceed 30 years from 
the date of acquiring the same, After a sinking fund sufficient to 
pay the cost of acquiring such bridge and its approaches shall have 
been provided, the bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated 
free of tolls or the rates of toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a 
fund not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper care, repair, 
maintenance, and operation of the bridge and Its approaches. 

Sree. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act Is hereby granted 
to the said Charles G. Buffum, Andrew J. Murphy, Lloyd Stark, and 
W. J. Garner, their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, and any 
corporation to which such rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, 
assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire the same by mort- 
gage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered to 
exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein directly upon 
such corporation. 

Sec. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed, 


AUTOMOBILE PERMITS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of Order of Business 266, Senute 
Joint Resolution 56. It simply extends the time for automobile 
permits for one year from the 31st day of the present mouth, 
There will be no permits in effect in this city unless we have 
immediate action on the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMITH. The measure refers only to permits in he 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. CAPPER. That is all; and it only extends the time of 
those permits for one year. 


1926 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objeetion, the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 56) 
to amend an set entitled “An act to provide for the regulation 
of motor-vehicle traftic in the District of Columbia, increase 
the number of judges of the police court, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 8, 1925, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 


Resolved, eto., That section 7 of the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the regulation of motor-yehicle traffic in the District of Columbia, 
iucreuse the number of judges of the police court, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 3, 1925, be, and the same hereby is, amended 
by striking out the figures 1926" as they appear in subdivision (d) 
of said section 7 and Inserting in lieu thereof the figures “1927.” 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Rexo] wishes to address the Senate on the unfin- 
ished business. I shall ask unanimous consent to proceed with 
the calendar after he concludes his remarks. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement 
of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United 
States of America. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I intend to 
speak at greater length on the debt settlement to-morrow or on 
Thursday, but it seemed to me important that to-day’s RECORD 
should not be closed without some reference to two or three 
matters which were touched on in the course of the discussion 
to-day. I realize that the Senate is tired and that no souls 
are converted after 4 o'clock, but I do not want the RECORD 
of to-day’s proceedings to go out without some mention of 
these matters. 

In the first place, there has been some talk to-day as to 
whether our attitude toward these debts should or should not 
be a selfish one. I express the opinion that our concern is 
solely with the interests of the United States; that the Italian 
commissioners and the Italian Parliament which ratified the 
debt settlement are presumed to take care of the interests of 
Italy. I think there is no room for any sentimentalism on our 
part about the interests of other lands. We are here to repre- 
sent the United States, and we are sent here to be selfish. 
That selfishness should, of course, be an enlightened selfishness 
and should be tempered with the spirit of fair play which 
always has tempered American negotiations, I wanted that 
thought to appear as an expression of my views because in 
the colloquy that took place there was something said about a 
selish attitude. 

Furthermore, there was a discussion in the course of the 
afternoon about the comparative merits of the British settle- 
ment and our own. I did not want to interrupt the speaker 
any more than he had been interrupted, but I think we ought 
to carry the thought in our mind that Great Britain needs 
money to-day for her governmental expenses much more than 
we do; that she is harder put to it than we are to balance 
her budget; and that she can afford and she prudently did 
afford to surrender large future payments to get the benefit of 
these increased present installments. That thought has not yet 
been suggested, but I believe, in contrasting the two settle- 
ments, we ought to bear in mind the difference in the condi- 
tions between their treasury and ours. 

Finally—and this is the last subject I want to bring up— 
another statement was made which I think ought not to pass 
unchallenged, and that was the statement thut after April, 
1917, the Allies were fighting our war for us for more than a 
year. It is just such remarks as that, Mr. President, that give 
rise to the present spirit of criticism in Europe against the 
United States. The truth is they were not fighting our war 
for us. They were fighting their own war for themselves. 
The truth is that we came to their aid very promptly with our 
Navy. The mine barrages thut were sowed by our Navy in 
the Adriatic and the North Sea were of the greatest value to 
every one of the allied and associated powers, and we lost no 
time getting over there and sticking to it. I thought and still 
think we were very slow in setting about our preparations for 
war after war had broken loose in Europe. 

But to continue what I was saying, I do not think that it 
lies in the mouth of any European country to criticize us on the 
score that they were fighting our war and that we were sitting 
back here getting rich and making no effort to defend our- 
selves. When it is considered what we did in the way of send- 
ing our Navy over, when it is considered what we did in the 
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way of shipbuilding, when it is considered what we did in the 
way of sending supplies, and when it ig considered that the men 
we did send in 1918 tipped the balance in favor of the Allies, it 
can not be said by anybody that we did not fight our own war 
and fight it adequately. I yield to nobody in admiration for 
the gallant stand that was made by France and Belgium, the 
splendid fighting that was done by the Italian troops under 
the most terrific circumstances, and the fine determination and 
courage shown by Great Britain, but I can not sit quietly here 
and allow it to be said that those countries fought our war for 
us. They wanted us to send our men over there to them in 
1917 to be filled into the companies and the batteries of the 
British and French regiments, losing their identity as Ameri- 
cans and becoming merely French and British replacements. 
We refnsed very properly to do it. We conserved our men here 
and worked up their training, and when we did send them over 
at the rate of 10,000 a day they turned the balance in favor of 
the Allies, and everybody in France admitted it at the time. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. EDGE. I did not hear the first part of the statement of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. I imagine he is referring to 
some extent to something I said in the course of my remarks. 
Certainly there can not be any difference of opinion, and I am 
quite sure there is none, between the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania and myself as to the contribution on the part of tho 
United States of our troops just as soon as it was possible to 
get them abroad. Iam sure there is equal appreciation on the 
part of the Allies on the other side. But at the same time it is 
true, is it not, that it was about 13 or 14 months, as nearly as 
I can recall, after declaring war, before the actual troops 
arrived? 

It would be an entirely wrong inference, if that is what the 
Senator had in mind, although I am sure he has not, that it 
was referred to from either the viewpoint of our failure, as 
we never failed, or the viewpoint of Nuropean criticism. It 
was simply a statement of fucts. During that time we were 
loaning this money, and during that time it was our war. Per- 
haps the term “fighting our war” was not most appropriate, 
but at the same time they were fighting, and we were at war 
and we were fighting through preparation. I do not think there 
can be any reason for any difference in meaning. That is my 
only object in interrupting the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not think there is any 
difference in meaning between the Senator from New Jersey 
and myself, but it did not seem to me that we ought to leave 
room for the possibility of a misunderstanding about what he 
and I both mean. Neither of us thinks, I kuow, those coun- 
tries were fighting for us in any such sense as to create an 
obligation on our part now to permit them to default in their 
obligations to us for the money that we loaned to them. The 
Senator did not mean it in that sense of the word, I am sure. 

Mr. EDGE. I do not think the Senator said it so that it 
could properly be so interpreted. I said, or intended to say, it 
was entirely proper to take into consideration, when we were 
considering the capacity to pay, that for 14 months we were 
unable to do more than help in furnishing supplies and ammu- 
nition. I think that is approximately what I said. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. After 14 months of preparation 
the greatest military expedition that the world has ever seen 
wus sent 3,000 miles across the ocean, and we sent them 
equipped, and we kept them equipped to fight in the greatest 
war ever waged. I do not think that America has any reason 
to blush or feel any sense of peculiar obligation to her allies. 
We do not claim that we won the war. That would not be 
intelligent. The phrase has been used too often. But everyone 
will admit that America’s participation was decisive, and the 
long and short of it is that it had nothing whatsoever to do 
with the debt question or the debt settlement. 

I favor the settlement because I believe it is fair to the 
United States and fair to the taxpayers of the United States 
and reasonable to Italy. I believe it is the best that an intelli- 
gent American selfishness would dictate, and similarly I think, 
although it does not concern us in the least, that it is the best 
an intelligent Italian selfishness would dictate for Italy. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word 
in commendation of the latter part of the remarks of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], those remarks which 
dealt with our attitude during the World War, and express 
my yiew that no American ought to indulge in expressions of 
depreciation concerning this country's attitude then, and that 
no foreigner has the right to indulge in any such expressions. 
I deem that to-day the remarks of the Senater from Pennsyl- 
yania were singularly timely, and I join in them. I reeall 
those dark days, sir; I remember the first time that we sent 
troops abroad; I remember how we preserved an American 
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Army over there; and I pay my meed of pralse to John J. 
Pershing for keeping In the field in France himself an Ameri- 
can Army and having that American Army perform its duty 
in the American way. 

I resent, sir, the remarks of men across the sea speaking of 
our attitude during the war, stating that this country devoted 
itself merely to making money, and indulging in those animad- 
versions of which we read so much of late. 

I resent more, sir, any American citizen or any American in 
the Congress of the United States who deals in derogatory 
fashion with the American attitude in 1917 or in 1918. As has 
well been said by the Senator from Pennsylvania, we did a 
job in those days in ferrying across 3,000 miles of sea an Army 
such us never before had been gotten together on this continent 
of ours, ferrying them across and having them answer the 
call to arms that we made in April, 1917. We did a job, sir, 
in 1918, of which America may well be proud. 

There is no desire to detract from the credit that is given 
any nation on the face of the earth; there is no desire on our 
part to decry the bravery of any people on the face of the 
eurth in that great cataclysm; bat no man in America and no 
man abroad has the right to speak in disparaging terms of 
America’s attitude in 1917 or of the deeds of American sotdiers 
in 1918. 

I am delighted that the Senator from Pennsylvania spoke a 
word upon that subject. I merely add my word to his. No 
man who is a chancellor of an exchequer of another country 
us a right to refer dispuragingly to the attitude of America in 
those years or to refer to the selfishness of this land. We 
acted with an unselfishness unparalleled in history. Though 
in a country remoyed 3,000 miles from the scene of activity, the 
scene of bloodshed, we came to the aid and rescue of the Eng- 
lish and the French. Acting thus, let no man in the future 
from abroad without resentment by America speak of our 
attitude in terms other than he ought; and let no man on the 
floor of the Senate or on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives hereafter refer to America’s attitude in 1917 except as 
an American should. We did our duty in those days as Ameri- 
cans in the American way, just as we will always do our duty 
in every crisis as Americans in the American way. 

CONSIDERATION OF THE CALENDAR 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate may proceed to the consideration of unobjected 
bills on the calendar from now until 5 o'clock, beginning where 
we left off the consideration of the calendar at the last call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. At what order of business on 
the calendar was the consideration suspended at the last call 
of the calendar? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The consideration of the calendar 
was suspended at Order of Business 282 when the calendar 
was last under consideration. 


CLERK OF SUPREME COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (II. R. 3834) to amend section 65 of the act entitled 
“An act to establish a code of law for the District of Colnm- 
bia,” approved March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory thereof 
and supplementary thereto, was announced as first in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, what change 
in the present law does this bill propose to make? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have had an 
opportunity only to look at the report on the bill, in which it 
is stated: 

It is necessary that the office of clerk of the court be filled at all 
times, in order that the court's work may be uninterrupted, and for 
this reason the chief justice of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia has recommended in the letter hereinafter quoted that the 
present law be amended by adding the following words referring to the 
powers of the court: 


Here is the change proposed in the law 


and in the event of a vacancy in the office of clerk may designate one 
of the assistant clerks to act as clerk of the court until the vacancy 
shall have been filled: Provided, That if such vacancy occurs in vaca- 
tion, such designation may be made by the Chief Justice, if in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or, in his absence, by the senior Associate Justice of 
said court then in said District. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The proposed change relates 
merely to matters of procedure in the court? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I understand, it does, 
report further states: 

Such amendment of the code will permit temporary designation of 
one of the assistant clerks to act as clerk of the court until the vacancy 
can be lled by appointment, an authority that the court should have. 


The 
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That seems to be the whole purpose of the bill, according to 
the report. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 


I have no objection to the 


follows: 


Be tt enacted, eto., That section 65 of the Code of Law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, be, and the same hereby is, amended so as to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 65. The general term of said court shall be open at all times 
for the transaction of business; and said court, by orders passed in 
general term, may regulate the periods of holding the special ternis, 
fix the number of said terms, und alter the same from time to time, 
as public cenyenience may require; may direct as many terms of any 
of the speclal terms to be held at the same time as the public business 
may make necessary; may assign the several justices from time to 
time to the respective special terms; may establish written rules rogu- 
lating pleading, practice and procedure, und by said rules make such 
modifications In the forms of pleading and methods of practice and 
procedure prescribed by existing law as may be deemed necessary or 
desirable to render more simple, effective, inexpensive, and expeditious 
the remedy in all suits, actions, and proceedings: Provided, That said 
rules shall not become effective until 30 days after the date when they 
are adopted and spread upon the minutes of the said general term: 
And provided further, That said court in general term shall not have 
power to make or establish rules regulating pleading,. practice, or pro- 
cedure in equity which are incousistent with the rules in equity here- 
tofore or hereafter adopted by the Supreme Court of the United States; 
may appoint a clerk and in the event of a vacancy in the office of 
clerk may designate one of the assistant clerks to act as clerk of the 
court until the vacancy shall have been filled: Provided, That if such 
vacincy occurs in vacation, such designation may be made by the 
chief justice if In the District of Columbia or In his absence by the 
senlor associate justice of sald court then in said District. Said 
court in general term may appoint an auditor and also a crier and a 
messenger for each court in special term and all other officers of the 
court necessary for the due administration of Justice, with the excep- 
tion of all officers and employees in any manner connected with the 
probate term, and also United States commissioners; may hear charges 
of misconduct against any judge of the municipal court and remove 
him from office for cause shown; may admit persons to the bar of 
said court and censure, suspend, or expel them; and may pass all other 
orders not inconsistent with existing laws which may be necessary to 
the effective administration of justice in said court, but sball not hear 
any cause in general term: Provided, That the general term may as- 
sign more than one justice to a special term for the trial of a iven 
case,” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATLONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I present a conference report on the 
War Department appropriation bill, and if it is not in viola- 
tion of the unanimous-consent agreement reached just a mo- 
ment ago I now ask unanimous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The conference report will be read. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8917) making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary 
activities of the War Depurtment for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1927, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 4, 
6, 9, 17, 18, 19, 20, 27, 29, 31, 32, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, and 42, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 5, 8, 16, 21, 24, 25, 26, 35, 43, 
44, 45, 46, 49, 50, and 51, and agree to the same.“ 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13 and 
ngree to the same with an amendment as follows: Yn lieu of 
the mutter inserted by sald amendment insert the following: 
“ Not exceeding $800,000 may be used from the ‘ Military post 
construction fund’ created in the act approved March 12, 1926, 
for construction of permanent barracks at Camp Lewis, Wash., 
without reference to sections 1136 and 3734, Revised Statutes “; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14 
and agree to the same with an umendment as follows: On page 
26 of the bill, lines 14, 15, and 16, strike out the words “ pro- 
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ceeds of the sales of surplus real estate not heretofore covered 
into the Treasury” and in lieu thereof insert the following: 
“* Military post Construction fund’ created in the act approved 
March 12, 1926, without reference to sections 1136 and 3734, 
Revised Statutes"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, 
und agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $3,329,812"; and the Senate agree 
tg the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $049,605"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 33, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $350,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, 
and agree to the same with un amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $900,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 3, 7, 10, 11, 12, 22, 28, 30, 34, and 48. 

J. W. WADSWORTH, Jr., 

W. L. JONES, 

WX. J. HARRIS, 

Thomas F. BAYARD, 
Manayers on the part of the Senate. 


D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 

II. ID. BARBOUR, 

FRANK CLAGUE, 

Ben JOHNSON, 

T. W. HARRISON, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the report, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Mr. President, I should like 
to have the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs 
make an analytical statement of the effect of the agreement 
reached by the conferees. I think it will be helpful to the 
Senate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, as the bill passed the 
Senate it carried an aggregate of appropriations of $343,- 
153,000—I am leaving off the odd figures—while, as reported 
from the conference committee, the bill carries $342,600,000. 

The principal reduction made in the bill as it passed the 
Senate is one of $988,000 in the item “pay of the Army,” the 
result of which will be to decrease the number of places in 
the enlisted personnel occupied by noncommissioned officers, 
such as sergeants and corporals. 

Another important reduction in the Senate bill is the elimina- 
tion, to which the conferees felt themselves forced to agree, of 
the appropriations for holding the annual national rifle matches 
ut Camp Perry. The items for that activity aggregated in 
round figures $450,000, 

The other important proposals adopted by the Senate were 
in the main accepted by the House conferees. 

I can go through the bill item by item, if the Senator from 
Arkansas desires, but if that is a sufficient sketch of the prin- 
cipal changes made in conference, I will not further detain 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, 
the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


TREE NURSERY IN ANACOSTIA PARK, p. d. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The next bill on the calendar will 
be stated. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2853) to authorize the transfer to the juris- 
diction of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia of a 
certain portion of the Anucostia Park for use as a tree nurs- 
ery, Which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Director of Public Buildings and Pub- 
lic Parks of the National Capital is hereby authorized and directed 
to transfer to the jurisdiction of the Commissioners of the District 
~of Columbia the following-described United States land, being a part 
of Anacostia Park, for use as a tree nursery, viz: Beginning at the 


The question is on agreeing to 
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northeast corner of parcel 239/1 (sewage- disposal plant), thence 
running with the northern line of said parcel, south 88 degrees 25 
minutes 30 seconds west, 152.39 feet to the southeast corner 
of that part of section B assigned to the Army Air Service, and shown 
by map on file in the United States Engineer Department designated 
“File B-88-66," and dated March 14, 1921; thence running with 
the eastern line of sald portion of section B north 0 degrees 5 minutes 
20 seconds east 1,284.25 feet to Intersect the outer face of the sea 
wall on the left bank of the Anacostia River, said point of intersee- 
tion being the northeast corner of the aforementioned portion of sec- 
tion B as assigned to the Army Alr Service; thence leaving said por- 
tion and running with the outer face of the sald sea wall, and de- 
flecting to the right with the are of a circle the radius of which is 
696.2 feet, northeasterly 581.06 feet to a point of tangency; thence 
still with said outer face south 71 degrees 50 minutes 54 seconds east 
521.32 feet, more or less; thence leaving the said sea wall and run- 
ning due south 1,598 feet, more or less, to intersect the original 
high water line of the Anacostia River; thence with said Une north 
68 degrees 11 minutes west 167.61 feet, north 56 degrees 9 minutes 
west 109.13 feet, north 57 degrees 56 minutes west 95.86 feet, north 
46 degrees 38 minutes west 173.47 fect, north 47 degrees 31 minutes 
west 180.57 feet, north 63 degrees 47 minutes west 83.82 feet, south 
89 degrees 56 minutes west 155.05 feet, north 82 degrees 31 minutes 
west 127.50 feet to the eastern Une of the above-mentioned parcel 
239/1; thence with said eastern line north 18 degrees 2 minutes east 
19.99 feet to the beginning, containing 34.5 acres, more or less, all as 
shown by survey book 50, page 152, of the records of the office of the 
surveyor, District of Columbla. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
mun of the committee a question, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The chairman of the committee 
has been called to Baltimore. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator from Washington 
whether this land is for the so-called arboretum? 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I do not think so. The arbore- 
tum is not mentioned in the report. I will read a brief para- 
graph from the report which will explain the purpose of the 
bill. > 

Mr. KING. The Senator has in mind the fact that there 
uns been a considerable effort made to establish a so-called 
arboretum, . 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; but this hill does not cover 
that. I will read a brief extract from the report, as follows: 


The effect of the passage of this bill will be to authorize and direct 
the Director of Publle Buildings and Public Parks of the National 
Capital to transfer to the jurisdiction of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia a part of Anacostia Park for use as a tree 
nursery. The tract to be conveyed contains approximately 35 acres 
of land and is located near Bolling Field. It is now occupied ax a 
tree nursery, under temporary authority granted to the District Cim- 
missioners. ‘The District already has an investment in the nursery 
of nbout $20,000, including a large number of young trees, fences sur- 
rounding the tract, water mains, roads constructed, a work shed, aud 
a barn. 


The bill is recommended by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict and is also recommended by Colonel Sherrill, who was 
formerly in charge of public buildings and grounds. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


recall 


RILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 2981) to amend section 553 of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. At the request of the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Carrer], the chairman of the committee, I 
will ask that that bill may be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3300) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the war with Spain, 
the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedition, to 
certain widows, minor children, and helpless children of such 
soldiers and sailors, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there are some cognate measures 
that ought to be considered, and it will take a greater time to 
consider them than is available under the 5-minute rule. So 
I will ask that the bill may be laid aside temporarily. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

TERMS OF DISTRICT COURT IN OKLAHOMA 

The bill (S. 1962) to amend section 101 of the Judicial 
Code, as amended, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I inquire In 
what particular does that bill amend the Judicial Code? 

Mr. HARRELD. I will say to the Senator that it merely 
changes the time of holding court in various towns in the 
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western district of Oklahoma and is requested by ‘the judge 
of the district. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, 
tion to the bill. 

There being no objection, the ‘Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That the act of Congress approved February 
36, 1025, amending section 101 of the Judicial Code as amended, 
is hereby amended as follows: 

That the terms of District Court for the Western District of Okla- 
homa shall be held at Oklahoma City on the first Monday of Janu- 
ary, at Enid on the first Monday of March, at Guthrie on the first 
Monday of May, at Mangum on the first Monday of September, at 
Lawton on the first Monday of October, and at Woodward on the 
first Monday of November: Provided, That suitable rooms and accom- 
modations for holding court at Mangum are furnished free of ex- 
pense to the United States: And provided further, That the district 
judge of said district or, in his absence, a district judge or a circuit 
judge assigned to hold court in said district may postpone or adjourn 
nny of said terms by order made in chambers at any other place desig- 
nated as aforesaid for holding court in said district. 


‘The ‘bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, und passed. 

GARBAGE-REDUCTION PLANT ‘FOR THE DISTRICT 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (S. 2323) to provide for the acquisition of 
property in Prince William County. Va., to be used by the 
District of Columbia for the reduction of garbage, which 
was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That In order that the service of the collection 
of garbage in the District of Columbia may be continued without future 
interruption, the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby 
authorized to purchase all of the property now used for the reduction 
of such garbage and located in Prince William County, Va., and leased 
from John E. Baker and the estate of Daniel Baker, comprising ap- 
proximately 25 acres, and in addition thereto 40 acres, more or less, 
of lund adjacent thereto, as selected by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. s 

Sec. 2. That in the event that a price can not be agreed upon be- 
tween said commissioners and the property owners in interest for the 
purchase of said land or any part thereof, with the improvements 
thereon existing, then all or such part thereof as is not purchased is 
hereby declared to be, and the same hereby is, condemned and appro- 
printed to and for the use of the United States of America, to be used, 
operated, and controlled by it, through the Commissioners ot the 
District of Columbia as its agents, and said commissioners as such 
agents be, and they hereby are, authorized and directed to take charge 
und possession, in the name of, for, and by the authority of the 
United States of America, on the Ist day of July, 1926, of all of the 
property ‘hereinbefore referred to or described, and to use the same for 
the reduction of garbage of the District of Columbia. 

Srv. 3. That in the event the property hereinbefore referred to and 
described, or nny part thereof, is not purchased, and is condemned, as 
herein provided, it shall be the duty of the Attorney General, upon the 
request of ‘the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, to file, in 
the name of the United States, appropriate proceedings, and the 
United States circuit or district courts of the district wherein 
such real estate is located, shall have jurisdiction of proceedings for 
such condemnation, and appeals may be had from such courts as other- 
wise provided for by law, 

Sec. 4. The practice, pleadings, forms and modes of proceedings 
shall conform, as near as may be, to the practice, pleadings, forms and 
proceedings existing at the time in like causes in the courts of record 
of the State of Virginia, any rule of the court to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Sec. 5. That for the purpose of carrying Into effect the provisions 
ok this act the sum of $10,200 is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
out of the revenues of the District of Columbia, and said sum or such 

amount thereof as may be necessary, in tho event of condemnation, 
{shall be paid into the registry of the court wherein such proceedings 
are instituted for the satisfaction of damages awarded and the ex- 
penses of such proceedings in condemnation, said fund to be subject 
to the order of the court. At the conclusion of such proceedings, the 
remaining balance, after the satisfaction of awards and costs, shall be 
returned to the District of Columbia. 


The bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

REDUCTION OF FREIGHT RATES IN EMERGENCIES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 3286) to authorize reduced ‘freight rates in 
cases of emergency, which was read, as follows: 


Very well, I have no cbjec- 
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Be it enacted, ctc., That paragraph (1) of section 22 of the inter- 
state commerce act, as amended, be amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “ Nothing in this act shall pre- 
vent any carrier or carriers subject to this act from giving reduced 
rates for the transportation of property to or from any section of the 
country with the object of providing relief in case of earthquake, flood, 
fire, famine, drought, epidemic, pestilence, or other calamitous visita- 
tlon or disaster, if such reduced rates have first been authorized by. 
order of the commission (with or withaut a hearing); but in any such 
order the commission shal! define such section and shall specify the 
period during which such reduced rates are to remain in effect.” X, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, this seems to be a very important 
measure, aud I should like to have some explanation of it from 
some member of the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
MAyrienp] ‘introduced the bill, which is designed to relieve com- 
munities which might be visited by unprecedented drought or 
other calamities. It was desired to give the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the power to lower freight rates on certain 
commodities for the relief of those who might live in a district 
affected in such a way. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, supplementing 
what the Senator from South Carolina has said, the bill relates 
to the carriage of freight in case of earthquake, flood, dire, 
famine, drought, epidemic, pestilence, or other calamitous vis- 
itation. It merely authorizes the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to reduce rates of ‘transportation under such condi- 
tions in order that relief may be afforded. I think the bill is a 
meritorious one. 

Mr. SMITH. It allows a reduction in freight rates to the 
particular district which may be affected. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. Under a ruling of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission they can not grant such relief to a stricken ter- 
ritory without granting the same favor to all parties within 
the shipping district, and the purpose of the bill is to amend 
the law so as to enable the commission to relieve the district 
which may be particularly affected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and ‘passed. 

MINNESOTA RIVER BRIDGE AT OR NEAR SHAKOPEE, MINN. 


The bill (II. R. 8950) granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Minnesota to construct a bridge across the Min- 
nesota River at or near Shakopee, Minn,, was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been -reported from the Committee on Com- 
merce with au amendment, on page 2, line 4, after “1906,” to 


insert: 


Provided, That such ‘bridge shall not be constructed or commenced 
until the plins and specifications thereof shall have been submitted 
to und approved by the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers 
as being also satisfactory from the standpoint of the volume and 
weight of the trafic which will pass over it. 


Mr. BINGHAM. ‘Mr. President, I move to amend the com- 
mittee amendment in line 7, page 2, by striking out the word 
“ satisfactory ” and inserting the word “adequate.” 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Cuter Crunk. On page 2, line 7, it is proposed to:strike 
out “satisfactory” and insert „adequate.“ 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 


‘amendment was concurred in. 


The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the will to 
be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time and passed. 


RENO INDIAN COLONY, NEVADA 


The bill (S. 1989) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior, 
to purchase certain land in Nevada to be added to the present 
site of the Reno Indian colony, and authorizing the appro- 
priation of funds ‘therefor, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the other day 
we passed a bill, my recollection is, that had for ‘its purpose 
something like this. I do not know whether it was this bill 
or whether it was an independent measure. I will ask ‘the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harrerp] about that. 

Mr. HARRELD. Which bill does the Senator refer to? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Order of Business 816, Senate 


bill 1989, for the purchase of a tract of land in order to securo 


water for the Indians. My recollection is that a bill for that 
Whether or not it was a 


ent bill I am not prepared to say. 
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Mr. HARRELD., Tf the bill may be passed over for the pres- 
ent, I will look into it. I was looking at another bill at the 
moment this one came up. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
porarily. 

Mr. JONES of Washington subsequently said; Mr. President, 
I have examined Senate bill 1989, and I am satisfied that it is 
a different bill from the one which was passed the other day. 
I can see no objection to the bill, so I withdraw my request 
that it be passed over. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Re it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to purchase a certain deseribed tract of land, con- 
taining approximately 8.42 acres, situated In section 7, township 19 
north, range 20 east, Mount Diablo meridian, in Nevada, the proper 
description and area of said tract to be definitely determined by metes 
and bounds: Provided, That the said land when purchased shall be 
added to and beconre a part of the site for the Reno Indian colony 
heretofore purchased by the Government: Provided further, That the 
sum of $4,300 is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, said appropriation, 
or so much thereof as may be needed, to be used in purchasing the tract 
of land hereinbefore described, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


Very well; let it be passed over 


The bill will be passed over tem- 


INSURANCE OF INDIAN PROPERTY 

The bill (S. 2530) authorizing the use of the funds of any 
tribe of Indians for payments of insurance premiums for pro- 
tection of the property of the tribe against fire, theft, tornado, 
and hail was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with amendments, on page 1, line 6, after the word 
“tornado,” to strike out the word “and,” and in the same line, 
after the word “ hail,’ to insert “earthquake, and other ele- 
ments and forces of nature,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That hereafter the funds of any tribe of Indians 
under the control of the United States may be used for payments of 
insurance premiums for protection of the property of the tribe against 
fire, theft, tornado, hail, earthquake, and other elements and forces of 
nature. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, before this bill 
passes will the chairman of the committee explain it? 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, for some time the Indian 
Office has been insuring the Indians’ property and paying the 
premiums out of the funds belonging to the respective tribes. 
Recently, however, the Accounting Office objected to that and 
questioned the authority of the Indian Office to make these pay- 
ments of insurance on Indian property. There are a great 
many school buildings and things of that sort that need pro- 
tection, and the department requests that this bill be passed to 
protect them and make it possible to insure them, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Do the tribes affected want 
this done? 

Mr. HARRELD. They have never objected. It has always 
been the custom to make these payments, and they have never 
objected. It is only the accounting oflicer who is making the 
objection. : 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. We heard an appeal here 
recently about reimbursable appropriations, about authorizing 
appropriations to be expended and to be made reimbursable. 
I shall not object to the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. HARRELD. I think it would be a calamity if they 
were not given authority to insure the property. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The auditor holds that there 
is no authority of law now for it? $ 

Mr. HARRELD. That is what the accounting ófficer holds. 
This is to give them authority to use tribal funds for that 
purpose. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. How does it happen that the 
question is raixed after the practice has been pursued for so 
long a time? 

Mr. HARRELD. We have not had an accounting officer 
very long. I refer to the Comptroller General. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very well. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
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LOCATION AND EXTENT OF POTASH DEPOSITS 


The bill (S. 1821) authorizing joint investigations by the 
United States Geological Survey and the Bureau of Soils of 
the United States Department of Agriculture to determine the 
location and extent of potash deposits or occurrence in the 
United States and improved methods of recovering potash 
therefrom was announced as next In order, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, that is a very important bill. 
Let it be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

JOSEPH MAYHEW 


The bill (S. 856) for the relief of Joseph Mayhew was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized to issue a patent to Joseph Mayhew, of Bowdoin, Mont., for 
the northwest quarter of the southwest quarter and lot 12 of section 
5, township 30 north, range 32 east, Montana principal meridian, sub- 
ject to a lien to the United States for the payment of the construction 
and operation and maintenance charges for the Milk River project, 
Montana, and subject also to the right of way reserved to the United 
States for ditches and canals under the act of August 30, 1890 (26 
Stat. p. 391): Provided, That prior to the issuance of such patent 
the said Joseph Mayhew and all other parties having an interest in 
or a len upon the north half of the southeast quarter and the south- 
west quarter of the southeast quarter of section 6, township 30 north, 
range 82 east, Montana principal meridian, shall release the United 
States from liability on all present or future claims for damage by 
secpage to said land in said section 6: And provided further, That 
nothing herein sball be construed as an admission that sald claims 
for damage by seepage would be valid, if the United States were liable 
to suit thereon, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT FOR PROTECTION OF FOREST LANDS, ETC. 


The bill (S. 3108) to amend section 2 of the act of June 7, 
1924 (43 Stat. L. p. 653), as amended by the act of March 3, 
1925 (43 Stat. L. p. 1127), entitled “An act to provide for the 
protection of forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded 
areas, for the extension of national forests, and for other pur- 
poses, in order to promote the ‘continuous production of timber 
on lands chiefly suitable therefor,’ was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let the bill be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the second sentence of section 2 of the act 
entitled An act to provide for the protection of forest lands, for the 
reforestation of denuded areas, for the extension of national forests, 
and for other purposes, in order to promote the continuous production 
of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor,” approved June 7, 1924 
(48 Stat. L. p. 653), as amended by the act of March 3, 1925 (43 
Stat. L. p. 1127), is further amended by striking out the words “ and 
for which in all cases the State renders satisfactory accounting“ and 
substituting the following: “and the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to make expenditures on the certificate of the State forester, 
the State director of extension, or similar State official having charge 
of the cooperative work for the State that State and private expendi- 
tures as provided for in this act have been made,“ so that section 
2 as amended will read as follows: 

“Src, 2. If the Seeretary of Agriculture shall find that the system 
and practice of forest-fire prevention and suppression provided by any 
State substantially promotes the objects described in the foregoing 
section he is hereby authorized and directed, under such conditions as 
he may determine to be fair and equitable in each State, to cooperate 
with appropriate officials of each State, and through them with private 
and other agencies therein, in the protection of timbered and forest- 
producing lands from fire. In no case other than for preliminary 
investigation shall the amount expended by the Federal Government 
in any State during any fiscal year, under this section, exceed the 
umount expended by the State for the same purpose during the same 
fiscal year, including the expenditures of forest owners or operators 
which are required by State law or which are made in pursuance of 
the forest-protection system of the State under State supervision, and 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to make expenditures on 
the certificate of the State forester, the State director of extension, 
or similar State official having charge of the cooperative work for the 
State that State and private expenditures as provided for in this net 
have been made. In the cooperation extended to the several Stites 
due consideration shall be given to the protection of watersheds of 
navigable streams, but such cooperation may, in the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, be extended to any timbered or forest-pro- 
ducing Jands or watersheds from which water is secured for domestic 
use or irrigation within the cooperating States.” 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask if this bill 
authorizes an appropriation from the Federal Treasury? 

Mr. SMITH. It merely amends existing law. I will state 
that this bill, as I recall it now, came before the committee, 
and it provided for the cooperation of the Government along 
the same lines that they had worked in the purchase of the 
nutional forests, but it was for the purpose of promoting refor- 
estation and the protection of young forests. It had a unani- 
mous report from the department; and, as the bill sets forth, 
it simply calls for the same cooperation that has heretofore 
existed between the National Government and the State Gov- 
ernments in fire-protection and in the attempt to reforest. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Perhaps I can put the question In 
another way. Does this bill change existing law in such 
fashion as to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to con- 
tribute Federal funds to the matter of fire protection upon 
private property in the States? 

Mr. SMITH. I should like to read, for the information of 
the Senate, the first few lines of the communication that was 


| This is from the Act- 


sent down in reference to this matter. 
ing Secretary, Mr. Dunlap: 

I am transmitting herewith a proposed bill designed to permit a 
more efficient cooperation between the Department of Agriculture and 
tue States in the administration of the first five sections of the act of 
June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 653), known as the Clarke-McNary Act. 


It does not change existing law at all, except to clarify it 
and make the cooperation between the two governments more 
‘effective. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think that the provisions 
of the bill contemplate that the Secretary of the Interior, 
through the proper forest agencies, will be anthorized to aid 
jin suppressing fires and in protecting young timber? and that, 
lof course, would involve a considerable expense. It seems to 
me it is a call upon the Federal Treasury for a sum the amount 
of which Is entirely indefinite. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no; this is merely to perfect a method of 
jaccounting. It is more of a bookkeeping proposition than it 
is a proposal to add to or subtract from any of the activities 
of the States. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, allow me to remark that the 
act of 1924 which is amended .undoubtedly contemplutes an 
expenditure of Federal funds in connection with State funds; 
but, as stated by the Senator from South Carolina, this bill 
does not authorize the expenditure. This bill merely amends 
the act of 1924 in relation to the method of making proof. 
Ir. SMITH. It is simply a method of perfecting the system 
of bookkeeping and making more cilicient the process of coop- 
eration. 

! The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
‘Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The bill (S. 1609) to inerease the pensions of those who have 
lost limbs or have been totally disabled in the same, or have 
‘become totally blind, in the the military or naval service of 
the United States, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there are a number of pension 
bills here, and requests have been made that we take them all 
up together at the appropriate time, so I ask that this bill be 
laid aside temporarily. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will 
withdraw his objection. This bill does not give as large pen- 
‘sions to the old soldiers who have lost arms and legs as we 
now give to veterans of the World War. The rates on which 
the bill is based are the minimum rates, but it is not a question 
lof a new policy. It is not as though we were asking to have 
‘a new policy inaugurated. We are merely asking to have 
justice done to the soldiers of previous wars in order that they 
may have the same allowance for the same type of disability— 
the loss of arms, legs, hands, or feet—as was granted to the 
minimum classes of veterans of the World War. 

I trust the Senator will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I supplement some- 
257 that the Senator from Connecticut has said about this 
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! The Committee on Pensions studied this matter pretty care- 
fully in at least two long meetings. We had before us repre 
sentatives from the Veterans’ Bureau who described to us in 
‘great detail the system under which the World War veterans’ 
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act provides compensation for the different classes of injuries 
sustained by soldiers of the last war. Then we made as close, 
a comparison as possible between the two groups, as it were 
soldiers of the last war and veterans of the wars dealt with in 
this bill—with the result that the committee, in adopting amend- | 
ments to this bill, came just as close as possible to putting the 
pensions for these different classes and kinds of injuries. in 
both sets of wars on an absolute purity. In some instances wo 
found that the veteran of the Spanish or Civil War was get-| 
ting a little bit more for his injury than the veteran of the 
World War was getting for the same injury. In other cases he 
was getting less. We have tried, so far as this bill could do! 
so—and I think the chairman of the committee will bear me, 
out, the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norsuck], the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Neety]—to put the whole thing on a 
parity, and I think this bill represents the best solution we 


can get. 
Mr. NEELY. I second the Senator’s statement. 
Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 


New York a question? I note that we passed over Senate bill 
3300, granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the war with Spain, and so forth. Are our 
pension bills separate bills as to the various wars, or have we 
an omnibus bill in which all the pensions for soldiers are 
included? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Spanish War veterans have always 
been considered in a separate statute, the Civil War veterans 
in a separate statute, the Indian war veterans in a separate 
statute, and the World War veterans in a separate statute. 

Mr. SMITH. So that this bill that we passed over pertains 
only to the wars enumerated in its caption? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; the Spanish War, the Philippine 
insurrection, and the China relief expedition. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator from Utah said that we would 
consider these pension bills separately. I think this body 
ought, as early as may be, to take up the Spanish-American 
War veterans’ pension bill and take some action on it, because 
I consider that the soldiers of that war have recelved less 
recognition at the hands of our Government than any others 
who have ever fought for the American flag. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. NEBLY. The bill before the Senate Is the result of a 
prolonged and painstaking effort made by the Committee on 
Pensious to obtain for the maimed veterans of the Civil War 
and Spanish-American War compensation for specific injuries 
received in line of duty equal to the compensation now being 
paid to our World War veterans for similar disabilities. 

In other words, the object of the pending measure is to pro- 
vide equality of relief for the yictims of equal injuries re- 
gardless of the war in which such injuries were inflicted. 

Manifestly, the soldier who lost an eye or an arm or a leg 
in 1863 or 1898 is entitled to be treated as liberally by the 
Government as the soldier who 55 years or 20 years later 
suffered a similar loss. 

In behalf of justice will not the able Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kixa] withdraw his objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr, President, the thing to which I wanted to 
call the attention of the Senate was this: I do not suppose 
the soldiers of America in the World War were ever called 
upon to undergo what the soldiers of the Spanish-American 
War had to undergo, not so much in the glory of the battle 
field ond in the sufferings incident to the fighting, as in the 
miserable treatment they got in camps, and the food they had 
furnished them; and, as has been suggested, the lack of medi- 
cal treatment, the embalmed beef they had to eat, the ravages 
of typhoid, and all the diseases that were incident to a con- 
gested mass of people. Yet we have totally failed to recognize 
the hardships they bore. 

Another thing, it must not be forgotten that the Spanish- 
American War soldier was 100 per cent volunteer. Those men 
vyolunteered*to go into that war, and did their duty in camp 
and on field, but have received practically no recognition on 
the part of the Government. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask a question of 
the Senator from South Carolina. I am as greatly interested 
in the general legislation for the benefit of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can soldiers as the Senator can possibly be, and also in legisla- 
tion for the Civil War veterans; but the Senator does not 
understand, does he, that this bill would interfere with the 
measure proposed for the relief of veterans of the Spanish- 
American War? This does not affect them at all. There Is 
ah reason why the Scnator should not support this bill like- 
wise. 
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Mr. SMITH. I was not interposing any objection to the 
bill that is now before us, but we should not have passed over 
the Spanish-American relief. We ought to have considered 
that bill this very afternoon, and if it grants the proper relief, 
should have passed it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would like to ask a question of the 
Senator from New York. Did I understand the Senator to 
indicate that this bill did not apply generally to persons en- 
gauged in all wars in the naval and military service of the 
United States generally? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
the World War. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is there that excludes those engaged 
in the World War? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Soldiers of the World War are not 
treated on the pension rolls at all. We haye an entirely dif- 
ferent system for taking care of compensation for injuries of 
World War veteraus. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is no doubt in the Senator’s mind, 
then, that the passing of this bill would not be construed to 
include the veterans of the World War? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all. 

Mr. KING. As I understand, the bill under consideration 
is one for the relief of persons in the Spanish-American War, 
und perhaps other wars, who have received injuries? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certain specific injuries whieh are 
mentioned in the bill. 

Mr, KING. It does not deal with any other class of cases? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all. It applies to the very 
severely injured, most of them amputation cases, 

Mr. KING. Those who received injuries in the line of duty? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, yes. - 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to if. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, preceaded to 
consider the bill, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions with amendments, en page 1. line 3, to 
strike out the word “passage” and to insert in lieu thereof 
the word “approval”; on line 8, to strike out “$85” and to 
insert in lieu thereof “$65”; on page 2. line 2, to strike out 
“$90” and to insert in lien thereof “$75”; on Une 3, page 
2, after the word “month” and the semicolon, to insert the 
words: “that all persons who in like manner shall have lost 
one hand or one foot and in addition thereto shall have Tost 
n portion of the other hand or foot shull receive a pension 
at the rate of $85 a month“; on line 7, after the word “ foot,” 
to strike out the words “or shall have lost one hand or one 
foot and in addition thereto shall have lost a portion of the 
other hand or foot,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the approval of this act 
all persons now on the pension roll, and all persons hereafter granted 
a pension, who, while in the military or naval service of the United 
States and in line of duty, shall have lost one hand or one foot, or 
have been totally disabled in the same, shall receive a pension at 
the rate of $65 per month; that all persons who in like manner shall 
have lost an arm at or at any point above the elbow, or œ leg at or 
at any point above the knee, or have been totally disabled in the 
same, shall receive a pension at the rate of $75 per month; that 
all persons who in like manner shall have lost one hand or one foot 
nud in addition thereto shall have lost a portion of the other hand 
or foot shall receive a pension nt the rate of $85 a month; that all 
persons who in like manner shall have lost one band and one foot 
or shall have been totally disabled in the same, shall receive a 
pension at the rate of $100 per month; and that all persons who 
in like manner shall have lost both arms or both legs, or have been 
totally disabled in the same, or shall have lost the sight of both 
eyes, shall receive a pension at the rate of $125 per month. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH. Before this bill passes, may I ask the Senator 
from New York if it includes soldiers who have suffered these 
disabilities, regardless of the war they were in? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. All wars except the World War. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, originally I introduced Senate 
bill 98, the Spanish-American War bill, which included those 
taken care of in the bill we have just passed, and in Senate bill 
3200, Order of Business 287. 

The two classes were separated, with the idea that one hill 
could pass sooner than the other, I now ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to Senate bill 3300, and that we take that up for 
consideration. One bill is as meritorious as the other. When 
the bills were separated the chairman. of the Committee on 
Pensions, with my consent, introduced the bill known as Senate 


It applies to all but those engaged in 
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bill 3300, and the bill we have just passed was also introduced. 

I listened with interest to what was said with regard to the 
Spanish War veterans. There is no pension legislation of any 
kind that has ever passed the Congress of the United States 
which is as meritorious as Senate bill 3300, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that we proceed to its consideration. 

Mr. KING. I have heretofore objected to the consideration 
of the bill, and with the limited time now before us I renew my 
objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF SOIL SCIENCE 


Mr. NORRIS. I ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
the joint resolution which was sent over from the House to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the joint 
resolution (II. J. Res. 147) authorizing and requesting the 
President to extend invitations to foreign governments to be 
represented by delegates at the International Congress of Soil 
Science to be held in the United States in 1927, which was read 
the first time by its title and the second time at length, as 
follows: 


Resolved, cte., That the President be, and he is herchy, authorized 
and requested to extend Inyitations to foreign governments to be rep- 
resented by delegates at the International Congress of Soil Science to 
be held in the United States in 1927. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Committee on Agriculture 
has heretofore reported a joint resolution identical with the 
one just read and it was passed by the Senate. It seems that 
instead of taking up in the House the Senate resolution, as 
should haye been done, the House passed a resolution of its 
own, which is now before us. I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as In Committce of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


TRANSFER OF SURPLUS BOOKS FROM NAVY DEPARTMENT TO INTERIOR 
DEPARTMENT 


The bill (S. 569) to authorize the transfer of certain surplus 
books from the Navy Department to the Interior Department 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 

ollows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized to transfer such books as may not be required for the uses of the 
Navy Department to the Interior Department as the Secretary of the 
Interior may consider useful for educutional purposes at the Indian 
school at Santa Fe, N. Mex., and other Indian schools throughout the 
United States, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

MILTON F. NICHOLSON 


The bill (S. 2033) to provide for the advancement on the 
retired list of the Navy of Milton F. Nicholson was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, 

CHABLES DAVID GUTHERIDGE = 

The bill (S. 2746) to correct the naval record of Charles 
David Gutheridge was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I would like to have the author of the bill make 
an explanation. Is this u ease of desertion? 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is a case where a boy attached to the 
ship Camden disappeared in a Spanish port. The Government 
has reached the conciusion that he was actually drowned. This 
is to correct his record. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee 
on Naval Affairs with amendments, on line 5, to strike out the 
word “Gutheridge” and to insert in lieu thereof the word 
„„Guthridge“; on line 7 to strike out the word “ Gutheridge” 
and to insert in lien thereof the word “ Guthridge,” so as to 
make the bill read: 

Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to review the naval reeord of Charles 
David Guthridge, seaman second class, United States Navy, and to 
remove the charges of desertion against the said Charles David Guth- 
ridge and to grant him an honorable discharge, 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The hill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in, 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to correct the 
naval record of Charles David Guthridge.” 

GRANT OF LAND TO KEY WEST, FLA, 

The bill (S. 3269) to grant to the city of Key West, Fla., a 
tract of land belonging to the United States naval hospital at 
that place, was considered as in Committee of the Whole and 
was read, as follows: 

Re it cuacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hercby, authorized to convey to the city of Key West, Fla. all right, 
title, nnd interest of the United. States In a certain tract of land 
nbout 10 feet wide and 200 feet long, extending along White Street, 
between Seminary Street aud United States, and at present inclosed 
within and constituting a part of the grounds of the United States 
naval hospital at Key West, Fla., for the purpose of permitting said 
White Street to be increased to a width of 45 feet: Provided, That the 
said city of Key West shall pay all expenses in connection with moving 
nnd reerecting the conerete wall now inclosing the hospital grounds 
along said White Street and constructing a new sidewalk abutting the 
Baid street: Provided further, That the Secretary of the Navy is 
further authorized to execute on behalf of the United States all instru- 
ments necessary to accomplish the aforesaid purpose. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

NATIONAL ARBORETUM 

The bill (S. 1640) authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to establish a national arboretum, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

NATIONAL FORESTS 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 37) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate with Territories and other 
possessions of the United States under the provisions of sec- 
tions 3, 4, and 5 of the act of Congress entitled “An act to 
provide for the protection of forest lands, for the reforestation 
of denuded areas, for the extension of national forests, and 
for other purposes, in order to promote the continuous produc- 
tion of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor,’ was an- 
nounced as next in order, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let the report be read. 

Mr. KING. Let the report be read, or let there be an ex- 
planation of the joint resolution. It seems that there is no 
limit fixed and nothing to indicate the extent of the cooper- 
ation, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the act of 1924 provided for 
cooperation between the Government of the United States and 
the States in reforestation. This joint resolution provides that 
the Government shall cooperate with the local governments or 
Territories and other possessions of the United States on ex- 
actly the same terms as they cooperate with the States, It 
extends the operation of the law, which originally should have 
embraced those matters. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the joint resolution, which was read, as follows: 


Resolved, cte., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized 
to cooperate with Territories and other possessions of the United 
Stutes on the sume terms and conditions as with States under sections 
3, 4, and 5 of the act of Congress entitled “An act to provide for the 
protection of forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, for 
the extension of national forests, oud for other purposes, in order to 
promote the continuous production of timber on lands chiefly suitable 
therefor,” approved June 7, 1924. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ANDREW RADEL OYSTER CO. 


The bill (S. 2335) for the relief of the Andrew Radel Oyster 
Co. was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill bad been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on line 6, before the word “damage,” to 
strike out the word “the” and insert the word “alleged,” so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the United States Court of Claims be, and 
it is hereby, authorized and directed to hear and determine the claim 
of the Andrew Radel Oyster Co. for compensation for alleged damage 
sustained by the said Andrew Radel Oyster Co. by reason of the de- 
struction of certain oyster beds located in Raritan Bay, about 2 miles 
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southwesterly of Old Orchard Light, by a dredge of the United States 
War Department, on June 19, 1023. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I would like to have the Senator from Colorado 
state the amount of the claim. 

Mr. MEANS. We had hearings on this matter, conducted by 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bayarv] aud myself, at 
which there appeared a representative from the War De- 
partment and others interested. The amount of the damages 
will he determined by Government officials, through examina- 
tion, There is a question of fact which will have to be de- 
termined. The committee could not determine that, so did not 
proceed with the investigation to the extent of seeking to de- 
termine the amount of the damages. 

Mr. KING. I was just wondering if any claim had been 
submitted in dollars and cents by the claimant. 

Mr. MEANS. A claim was submitted in the House some 
time ago which was exorbitant and exaggerated, and was put 
through the House in some way, I think for $200,000. But in 
fll the hearings there was no attempt made to find the amount 
of the damages. 

Mr. KING. From the investigations made by the Senator 
from Colorado and by the Senator from Delaware, did the 
Senator reach the conclusion that a tort had been committed, 
that there was negligence on the part of the Goyernment? 

Mr. MEANS. Yes. The Government engincer from New 
York said there had been no notice of the approval of the 
Government vessel, and the evidence showed that they ruth- 
lessly went right across the oyster bed. These parties rented 
different oyster beds from the State of New York, and from the 
evidence it appears that a Government vessel had ruthlessly 
gone across the oyster bed itself and destroyed it. 

Mr. KING. I hope proceedings will be taken against the 
officer in charge of the boat. I think he should be compelled 
to respond in damages. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Is it expected that the Court 
of Claims shall send their findings to Congress? 

Mr. MEANS. Oh, yes. That is the reason we say “alleged 
damages.” We allow no judgment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. ‘There is nothing in the reso- 
lution that requires that. The resolution simply provides: 


That the United States Court of Claims be, and it is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to hear and determine the claim— 


And so forth. It does not provide that they shall report 
their findings to Congress. 

Mr. MEANS. That has always been customary, I am in- 
formed, This form of bill is identical with others which have 
had a like object, and the court reports its findings back to 
Congress. We did not put in the word “determine” because 
we did not want the court to render a judgment. That is a 
matter for Congress to pass upon after the claim comes back. 
We did not want them to ascertain so much to be due and 
then have the claimants come back and say, “ You have no 
authority to pass on this.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have seen bills heretofore in 
which the court was expressly directed to report its findings 
to Congress, and I thought probably that was the usual form 
when it was desired that there should be a report to Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill is in Committee of the 
Whole and open to further amendment. 

There being no further amendment, the bill was reported to 
the Senate as amended, and the amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for à third reading, 
read the third time, aud passed. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXXVII 


Mr. PITTMAN. I ask consent to have placed in the RECORD 
a notice to take up the resolution to amend paragraph 2 of 
Rule XXXVIII of the Standing Rules of the Senate to-morrow 
morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. Prrraan’s notice is as follows: 


Notice is hereby given that, in accordance with Rule XL. of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, I will, on Wednesday, March 31, 1926, 
during the morning hour, or as soon therenfter on that date, or as 
soon thereafter on any subsequent morning hour or date, ask the 
Chair to lay down for consideration a resolution this day introduced 
by me and read to the Senate proposing to amend paragraph 2, 
Rule XXXVIII, by substituting a new paragraph for said paragraph 2 
in the words set forth in said resolution as read, and upon sald resolu- 
tion being laid before the Senate I will move the adoption of the reso- 
lution as an amendment to suid paragraph 2, Rule XXXVIII. 


Without objection, the notice will 
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The purpose of such amendment is to permit the Senate, at any 
time, to remove the injunction of secrecy with regard to the votes by 
Senators upon any «and all nominations referred to in said Rule 
XXXVII, and further to provide that the making public by a Senator 
of his own yote upon any such nomination shall not be deemed a 
violation of the injunction of secrecy. 

The full text of the amendment is as follows, to wit: 

“ Resolved, That paragraph 2, Role XXXVIII, of the standing rules 
of the Senate, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows, 
to wit: 

“2. All Information communicated or remarks made by a Senator 
when acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifica- 
tions of the person nominated shall be kept secret, also all votes 
upon any nomination shall be kept secret until the injunction of 
gecrecy Is removed by the Senate. If, however, charges shall be made 
against en person nominated, the committee may, in its discretion, 
notify such nominee thereof, but the name of the person making such 
charges shall not be disclosed. The fact that a nomination has been 
made, or that it has been confirmed or rejected, shall not be regarded 
ns a secret, and the making publice by a Senator of his own vote shall 
not be deemed a violation of the injunction of secrecy.” 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I haye been out of the Cham- 
ber attending u meeting of the joint committee on the leasing 
of Muscle Shoals. I now ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of Senate concurrent resolution No. 4, which 
provides for payment of the expenses of the committee. I 
have an amendment pending which reduces the amount from 
$10,000 to 85.000. It provides for the payment of expenses not 
to exceed $5,000, and half of the expense is to be borne by the 
House of Representatives. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the concurrent resolution? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I have been objecting to the 
resolution, but I aim going to leave the responsibility on the 
Senate as to whether or not a committee appointed by the 
House and Senate for the simple purpose of receiving bids on 
the plain question of managing or leasing Muscle Shoals, shall 
be permitted to expend $5,000 or $10,000 to aid the comniittee 
in arriving at what is a bid under that resolution. I have 
objected, but I do not want to put myself in a position where 
it would seem that I was captious about the matter. I do not 
think that such an expenditure is justifiable. I do not believe 
it is proper that we should appoint a committee to receive bids 
and then be asked to make an appropriation to enable them to get 
other people to understand for them what a bid means, when 
the resolution itself provides what the bid shall be. I do not 
see any reason whatever why we should spend any money for 
purposes outside of the clear expression of the resolution 
which was fought for so bitterly and passed. 

Mr. HETLIN. The committee has had to have a clerk and 
we have also had to have a stenographic reporter. We are 
having certain statements taken down that we felt it was 
necessary to preserve. As the bidders come before the com- 
mittee we want to interrogate them fully and we want to pre- 
serve all statements they make so that there can be no ques- 
tion about what was said. If there are provisions which we 
think ought to be in the bid, we want to ask if they will not 
put them in the bid, and we want to have a record of their 
reasons for granting or refusing our request so that we can 
report to the Senate exactly what was done. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
lina. 

Mr. SMITH. Are we to accept the stenographie report or 
are we to accept the bid? 

Mr. HEFLIN. We are going to accept the bid, of course. 

Mr. SMITH. Let the bid speak for itself. We do not care 
what the people may have said; what we want to know is, 
what is the proper form of bid. The bid will speak for itself. 
We do not have to accept it or reject it merely on the basis 
of a stenographie report. Let the honest man or corporation 
proposing to lease this property state in black and white what 
is proposed to be done so that there will be no equivocation 
about it. Why should we hire men to take down stenographi- 
cally everything they say? We are not going to pass on the 
stenographic report; we are going to pass on what they offer 
in their bid. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does not the Senator think it will be proper 
for the Senate to know exactly what each bidder said during 
the negotiations before the committee with references to his 
bid? ` 

Mr. SMITH. I think it will be helpful to the Senate when 
we get the contract to know what it proposed to do and what 


I yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
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is the financial standing of the bidder, but that can be ascer- 
tained without the expenditure of $5,000. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The committee may not expend even a thou- 
sand dollars. The House is to pay one-half of the expense. 
We have proposed to amend the resolution so that there will 
not be an engineer employed. I do not believe the expenses 
will be over $1,000 or $1,500, but we have put on a limitation 
of $5,000, and the House is to pay one-half of the expense, 
whatever it is. 

It would seem to me that the Senator's objection is a reflee- 
tion on the committee. We have six members of the commit- 
tee, tliree from the House and three from the Senate, and those 
members of the committee ought to know what they need in 
order to investigate the matter which they have been appointed 
to investigate. I do not see why Senators should object to pass- 
ing a resolution providing for a small expense fund for the 
committee. The Senator himself permitted the special com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the Tariff Commission the 
other day, headed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son], to have a resolution passed providing for an expenditure 
of $10,000. 

Mr. SMITH. That is a different proposition. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Every committee appointed has some expense 
connected with it. We have written letters to more than a 
hundred people, sending them copies of the resolution and ask- 
Ing if they wanted to bid. 

Mr. SMITH. But the committee did not pay anything for 
that. That mail was franked. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But we must have a clerk, and we have had 
some other expenses that have to be paid. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the concurrent resolution? 

Mr. SMITH. I think I shall have to object this afternoon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate procced to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the Senate (at 5 o’clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a recess until 
to-morrow, Wednesday, March 31, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Eerecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 30 
(legislative day of Marth 27), 1926 
ASSISTANT SOLICITOR TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Harry K. Daugherty to be Assistant Solicitor. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS REAPPOINTMENT 

Hugh Samuel Johnson to be brigadier general, reserve. 

N Whelen to be lieutenant colonel, Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

Charles Russell Insley to be major, Finance Department, 

Montgomery Taft Legg to be major, Finance Departinent. 

James Asa Marmon to be major, Finance Department. 

Clarence Eugene Brand to be captain, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Leslie Eugene Bowman to be captain, Quartermaster Corps. 

Alonzo Patrick Fox to be captain, Infantry. 

Hugh Joseph Gaffey to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Horace Benjamin Smith to be captain, Infantry. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 

John Allison Worrell, jr., to be first lieutenant, Medical Corps. 
c Edwin Christian Sorensen to be first lieutenant, Medicai 

orps. 

Stuart Gross Smith to be first lieutenant, Medical Corps. 

APPOINTMENTS BY TRANSFER IN THE ARMY 

Oscar Alfred Axelson to be first lieutenant, Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

Frank Sayles Bowen to be lieutenant colonel, Field Artillery. 

Albert Gilmor to be major, Coast Artillery Corps. 

POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

Leander Isbell, Albertville. 

George W. Buck, Thomaston. 

\ ARKANSAS 

James H. Elkins, Blytheyville. 

Edwin C. Widener, Delight. 

Benjamin W. Allen, Hamburg. 

Ida Burns, Heber Springs, 
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Edward L. Hamilton, McCrory. 
James F. Rieves, Marion. 
Grace P. Stark, Marked Tree. 
John Q. Skipper, Morrillton. 
Henry Bringman, Pine Bluff. 
William O. Roberts, Sheridan. 
Lagar E. Hudspeth, Texarkana. 
COLORADO 
Eugene S. Vories, Walsenburg. 
HAWAIL 
Joseph S. Ornellas, Koloa. 
IOWA 
Edward F. Glau, Charter Oak. i 
Lou A. Brink, Clarence. 
KANSAS 
Clarence E. Sells, Effingham. 
William R. Logan, Eskridge. 
Wilber F. Bomgardner, Palco. 
Reuben W. Walquist, Savonburg. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Frederick L. Smith, Haydenville. 
MINNESOTA 
Cecil R. Campbell, Ellendale. 
Robert B. Forrest, Lake Wilson, 
Maxwell W. Johnson, Milroy. 
Berten E. Rollins, Lamberton. 
MISSOURI 
Everett L. Griffin, Aldrich. 
Hezekiah K. Harris, Blackwater. 
Oral G. Brown, Fair Play. 
Robert W. Wiseman, Maywood. 
Sdward Becker, Morrisville. 
Elsie A. Burch, Parnell. 
MONTANA 
Leontine M. Tureo, Absarokee. 
James N. Starbuck, Valier. 
NEBRASKA 


Lillian M. Longan, Bartley. 
Francis E. Davis, Homer. 
Edward A. Walker, Stuart. 
NEVADA 
Lucy A. Gates, Eureka. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Fred T, Wilson, Alton Bay. 
Enoch F. Stevens, Raymond. 
Anna M. Rolfe, Salem Depot. 
NEW MEXICO 
Elizabeth A. Gumm, Carrizozo. 
NEW YORK 
Moses W. Drake, Bay Shore. 
Walter Carr, Chappaqua. 
Abram L. Van Horne, Fultonyille. 
Charles R. Merrill, Homer. 
George A. Case, Honeoye Falls. 
Frederick J. Sheldon, Lyons Falls. 
Fred C. Stadler, Pleasantville. 
Harrison M. Russell, Staatsburg. 
Perey Burr, West Haverstraw. 
Albert Van Essendelft, West Sayville. 
Mortimer F. MecKeel, Yorktown Heights, 
NORTH CAROLINA 
William E. Linney, Wilkesboro. 
OHIO 
Charles A. Ridgley, Chesterhill. 
Rosa M. Fouts, McConnellsville. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Arthur A. Butz, Alburtis. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
John W. Hanna, Cross Hill. 
Mason ©. Stroud, Great Falls. 
William B. Gross, Holly Hill. 
: : TEXAS 
Gerhard Dube, Bishop. 
Lee K. MeKewen, Huntington. 
Martha A. Luccock, Keene. 
John E. Clarke, Knox City. 
G. Lafayette Hardcastle, Lexington, 
Lee Gray, Mabank. 
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UTAH 
Walter Cannon, St. George. 
John F. Justesen, Spring City. 
WASHINGTON 
Leonidas I. Wakefield, ling. 
George M. Mathis, Granger. 
Austin I. Dickinson, Riverside. 
Andrew J. Diedrich, Valley. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Henry N. Murphy, Anawalt. 


James G. Meadows, Hinton. 
Emmett W. Williams, Stotesburx. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, March 30, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O God, our help in ages past and our hope for years to come, 
with one accord we offer Thee the homage of our grateful 
hearts. So lead us that our aim shall not be to succeed in life, 
but to succeed in living. For this high purpose we beseech 
Thee to take Thy rightful place in our thought and practice. 
Sustain us by Thy wisdom, and may we never leave our peace 
of mind and joy of soul to the mercy of events. Let the sweet 
tokens of Thy presence bring peace and satisfaction to all our 
breasts. May our labors be characterized by firmness, strength, 
and confidence, and always with the deepest concern for our 
country and good will to all. We pray in the name of Him who 
is the way, the truth, and the life. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
CRAWFORD W. LONG, M. D. 


Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for two minutes. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I rise to call the 
attention of the membership of the House to the fact that this 
afternoon at 3 o'clock in Statuary Hall will occur the cerc- 
mony of the unveiling of a life-sized statue of Dr. Crawford 
W. Long, of the State of Georgia. The Stute of Georgia con- 
tends, and it is generally recognized throughout the world, 
that Doctor Long was the original discoverer of the use of 
ether as an anesthetic in surgery. He was born in Madison 
County, Ga., and thereafter for many years resided in Jack- 
son County in the same State in which county on March 30, 
1842, he performed the first operation in which the use of 
ether was employed. He nds for many years and died in 
Athens, Clarke County, Ga., where I live. His two daughters, 
Mrs. Frances Taylor Long and Miss Emma Long, residents of 
Athens, will be present and will unveil the statue. Doctor 
Long has done more, in my judgment, for the relief of the 
human race than any other person, living or dead, since the 
birth of Christ. A cordial invitation is extended to all Mem- 
bers who can be present at the ceremonies, 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

II. R. 2830. Au act to legalize a wharf and marine railway 
owned by George Peppler in Finneys Creck, at Wachaprengue, 
Accomac County, Va.; and 

II. R. 7732. An act amending act of March 4, 1925, for the re- 
licf of employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak to the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, is the gentleman willing to say 
on what subject? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. I want to resent an imputation cast 
upon the two Senators representing my State in the Congress 
of the Nation. A foul charge has been laid against them. 

Mr. RANKIN. By whom? 

Mr. HOWARD. On the floor of this House. 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, E think the Senate is quite 
able to take care of itself; therefore I object. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. Speaker, we are confronted with some- 
thing like an emergency, The business in order to-day may 
probably take more time than to-day. To-morrow is Calendar 
Wednesday. It seems to me that a matter of such great im- 
portance as an impeachment proceeding, which we ure about to 
consider, ought not to be-interrupted in case it is not finished 
to-day; I therefore ask uhnanimotis consent that Calendar 
Wednesday business to-morrow be suspended for such time as 
may be necessary to complete the impeachment proceeding, 

Mr. MILLER. And, then, do I understand that Calendar 
Wednesday business will follow immediately after the impeach- 
ment procecding is concluded? 

Mr. TILSON. My suggestion is that the Calendar Wednesday 
business be suspended until the business upon which we are 
about to enter is completed. If the impeachment proceeding 
should be completed early to-morrow, the remainder of the day 
might well be used for Calendar Wednesday business, 

Mr. SCHAFER. What committee would have the floor to- 
morrow? Is it not the Agricultural Committee: 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. That committee will have its turn and 
will lose nothing by it. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Does not the gentleman think that the 
agricultural problems of the country are just as important as 
an impeachment procecding? j 

Mr. TILSON. This is a constitutional matter, I would re- 
mind the gentleman, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will permit, IT am not quite sure but that because it is a con- 
stitutional matter it would take precedence over Calendar 
Wednesday business in any event. 

Mr. TILSON. I am not at all certain abont it myself. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think undoubtedly the im- 
peachment proceeding is going to require more than to-day. 
I think there is no question about that. No one can tell how 
much of to-morrow will be required. Unless there is something 
very pressing that the gentleman knows of, and which I do 
not, I venture to suggest that he ask unanimous Consent to 
dispense with Calendar Wednesday business. 

Mr. TILSON. Very well, Mr. Speaker; I modify my re- 
quest us suggested. I think it would be better. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then we will not be on tenter- 
hooks as to whether Calendar Wednesday business is going 
to come up. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that Calendar Wednesday business in order 
to-morrow be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, the matter coming before the 
House in a few moments is of very considerable importance. 
Therefore, I make the point of order that there is no quorum 
present, i 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska makes the 
Point of order that there is no quorum present, The Chair will 
count, [After counting.] One hundred and sixty-five Members 
present, not a quorum. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their numes: 


[Roll No. 60] 


Mr. ‘TILSON. 


Aldrich Jelaherty Lee, Ga, Snell 

Auf der Heide  Frear Letts Somers, N. X. 
Britten Fredericks MeDuMe Sosnowski 
Hrumm Freemun MeMillan Sproul, III. 
Carter, Calif. Funk Mansticld Stengall 
Celler Galllyan Michaelson Sullivan 
Chapman Hammer Mooney Swoope 
Cleary Hare Morin Taylor, Tenn, 
Connolly, Pa. Hangen Newton, Mo. Tolley 
Crowther Hudspeth Perlman Upshaw 
Crumpacker Hull, Tenn. Phillips Vu re 

Curry Hull, William E. Iteed. N. Y. Wofald 

Teal Johnson, III. Robsion Welsh 
Dempsey Johnson, 8. Dak. Rouse Whitehead 
Drane Kindred Schneider Winter 
Drewry Kirk Seger Woodruft 
Iesterly Kunz Shreve Wright 
Fitzgerald, Roy G. Lazaro Smithwick 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and forty-eight Members 
have answered present, a quorum, 
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Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the enll, 

The motion was agreed to. 

CONDUCT OF GEORGE W. ENGIISIT 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the report 
of the Committee on the Judiciary of the House upon the 
matter of the conduct of George W. English, United States dis- 
trict judge for the eastern district of Illinois, and ask that the 
report be rend. Mr. Speaker, before reading ; 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire the entire report 
to be rend or the resolution and articles of impeachment? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Well, there seemed to'be some desire ex- 
pressed on the part of some Members to have the report read 
when it was presented to the House. Jf there is desire on the 
part of the membership to hear the whole report I do not wish 
to enter aux objection, although I think the discussion will 
cover everything in the report, and we might very well only 
have the resolution and articles of impeachment read, s 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, the request was 
when the gentleman presented the report that it be inserted 
in full in the Rrconb. That has been done. I know of no 
desire now to have the report read again. 1 think the articles 
might be read. 

The SPEAKER. It occurs to the Chair, if the gentleman will 
pardon him, that the report would not be read except by ungui- 
mous consent. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Then I shall only ask for the reading of the 
resolution and articles of impenchment. I think the report 
itself has been in the hands of Members a sufficient time for 
them to read it. 

Mr. WINGO. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes, sir. 

Mr, WINGO. Would it not be well to have the whole record 
made up together here in this record? Why not ask that at 
this point the report be printed without being read. 

Mr. GRAHAM. It has been printed. 

Mr. WINGO. 1 mean printed as part of the proceedings, so 
your record will have some continuity to it. 

Mr, GRAHAM, It has been printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp also. 

Mr. WINGO. I know, but I om talking about the record of 
the proceedings of to-day. I think it would be of value in the 
future if you had your resolution read and let the report be 
printed in the Recoro following that, so as to make up the 
complete record of to-day, 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, as the report has been printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Record already, I move that we dispense 
with the further reading of the report and that the resolution 
be presented to the House, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Resolved, That George W. English, United States district judge for 
the eustern district of IIIinols, be impeached of misdemeanors in 
office; and that the evidence heretofore taken by the special com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives under House Joint Resolution 
347 sustains five articles of impeachment, which are hereinafter ret 
out; and that said articles be, and they are hereby, adopted by the 
House of Representatives, and that the same shall be exhibited to the 
Senate in the following words and figures, to wit: 

ARTICLES OF IMPEACHMENT OF run HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN THE NAME OF THEMSELVES 
AND OF ALL oF THR PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AGAINST Gror W. ENGLISH, Wo Was APPOINTED, DULY QUALI- 
FIED, AND COMMISSIONED TO Serve DURING Goop BEHAVIOR IN OFFICE 
AS UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT or 
ILLINOIS, OS May 3, 1918 


Will the gentleman yield? 


ARTICLE I 


That the said George W. English, haying been nominated by the 
President of the United States, confirmed by the Senate of the United 
States, duly qualified and commissioned, and while acting as the 
district Judge for the eastern district of Illinois, did on divers and 
various occasions so abuse the powers of his high office that he is 
hereby charged with tyranny and oppression, whereby he has brought 
the administration of justice in said district in the court of which 
he is Judge into disrepute and by bis tyrannous and oppressive course 
of conduct is guilty of misbehavior falling under the constitutional 
provision as ground for impeachment and removar from office, 

In that the said George W. English, on the 20th day of May, 1922, 
at a session of court held before him as judge aforesaid, did willfully, 
tyrannically, oppressively, and unlawfully suspend and disbar one 
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Thomas M. Webb, of East St. Lonis, a member of the bar of the 
United States District Court for the Eastern District of IIIinois, with- 
out charges having been preferred against him, without any prior 
notice to him, and without permitting him, the said Thomas M. Webb, 
to be heard in his own defense, and without due process of law; and 
atro, 

In that the said George W. English, judge as aforesaid, on the 15th 

day of August, 1922, in a court then and there holden by him, the 
said George W. English. judge as aforesaid, did willfully, tyranically, 
oppressively, and unlawfully suspend and disbar one Charles A. Karck, 
of Enst St. Louis, a member of the bar of the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Tilinvis, without charges haying 
been preferred against him, withont any prior notice to him, and 
without perniitting him, the said Charles A. Karch, to be heard in 
his own defense, and without due process of law; and also in that the 
snid George W. English, judge as aforesaid, restored the said Karch 
to membership of the bar in said district, but willfully, tyrannically, 
oppressively, and unlawfully deprived the said Charles A. Karch of 
the right to practice in said court or try any case before him, the 
End George W. English, while sitting or holding court in said enstern 
district of Minois ; and also, 

In that the said George W. English, judge as aforesaid, on the 
Ist day of August, 1922, unlawfully and deceitfully issued a sum- 
mous from the said district court of the United States, and had the 
same served by the marshal of said district, summoning the State 
sheriffs and State attorneys then and there in the said eastern dis- 
trict of IInnols, being duly elected and qnalified officials of the 
soverelgn State of Tllinois, and the mayor of the city of Wamac, 
also a duly elected and qualified municipal officer of said State 
of Illinois, residing in said district, to appear before him in an 
imaginary case of “the United States against one Gourley and one 
Daggett,” when in truth and fact no such case was then and there 
pending In said court, and in placing the said State officials and 
mayor of Wamac in the jury box, and when they came into court 
in answer to sald summons then and there in a loud, angry voice, 
using improper, profane, and indecent language, denounced sald officials 
without any lawful or just cause or reason, and without naming any 
act of misconduct or offense committed by the said officials, and 
without permitting said oficials or any of them to be heard, and 
without having any lawful nuthorily or control over said officials, and 
then and there did unlawfully, improperly, oppressively, and tyranni- 
cally threaten to remove said State officials from their said offices, and 
when addressing them used obscene and profane language, and there- 
upon then and there dismissed said officials from his said court and 
denied them any explanation or henring; and also, 

In that the said George W. English, judge nforesaid, on the 8th day 
of May 1922, in the trial of the case of the United States v. Hall, then 
and there pending before said George W. English, as judge, the sald 
George W. English, judge as aforesaid, from the bench and in open 
court, did willfully, unlawfully, tyrannically, and oppressively, and 
intending thereby to coerce the minds of the jurymen in the said court 
in the performance of their duty as jurors, stated in open court and 
in the presence of said jurors, parties and counsel in said case, that 
if he told them (thereby then and there meaning sald jurymen) that a 
man was guilty and they did not find him guilty that he would send 
them to jail; and also, 

In that the said George W. English, Judge aforesaid, on the 15th 
day of August, 1922, willfully, unlawfully, tyrannically, and op- 
pressively did summon Michacl L. Munie, of East St. Louis, a member 
of the editorial staff of the East St. Louis Journal, a newspaper 
published in East St. Louis, and Samuel A. O'Neal, a reporter 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, a newspaper published at St. Louis, 
in the State of Missouri, and when said Munie and the said O'Neal 
appeared before him did willfully, unlawfully, tyrannically, and op- 
pressively, and with angry and abusive language attempt to coerce 
und did threaten them as members of the press from truthfully pub- 
lishing the facts in relation to the disbarment of Charles A. Karch 
by sald George W. English, judge as aforesaid, and then and there 
used the power of his office tyrannically, in violation of the freedom 
of the press guaranteed by the Constitution, to suppress the publica- 
tion of the facts about the official conduct of snid George W. English, 
judge aforeszid, and did then and there forbid the said Munie and 
the suid O'Neal to publish any facts whatsoever in relation to said 
disbarment under threats of imprisonment; and also 

In that the said George W. English, judge aforesaid, on the 15th 
day of August, 1922, at East St. Louis, in the State of Illinois, did 
nolawfnlly summon before him one Joseph Maguire, being then and 
there the editor and publisher of the Carbondale Free Press, a news- 
paper published in Carbondale, in snid eastern district of Illinois, 
and then and there, on the appearance before him of said Joseph 
Maguire in open court, did violently threaten said Joseph Maguire 
with imprisonment for haying printed in his said paper a lawful 
editorial from the columns of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, a newspaper 
published at St. Louis, in the State of Missouri, and in a very angry 
and improper manner did threaten -said ‘Maguire with imprisonment 
for having also printed some lawful handbills—sald handbills having 
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no allusion to said judge or to his conduct of the said court—and 
then and there did threaten this member of the press with imprison- 
ment, : 


Wherefore the said George W. English was and is guilty of a course 
of conduct tyrannous and oppressive and is guilty of misbehavior in 
office as such judge, and was and is guilty of a misdemeanor in office. 


ARTICLE 11 


That George W. English, judge as aforesaid, was guilty of a course 
of improper and unlawful conduct as said judge, filled with partiality 
and favoritism, resulting in the creation of a combination of control 
and manage in collusion with Charles B. Thomas, referee in bank- 
ruptcy, in and for the eastern district of Illinois, for their own interests 
and profit and that of the relatives and friends of said George W. 
English, judge as aforesaid, and of Charles B. Thomas, referee, the 
bankruptcy affairs of the eastern district of IIlinols. 

In that said George W. English, judge as aforesaid, corruptly did 
appoint and continue to appoint said Charles B. Thomas, of East St. 
Louis, in said State of Illinois, a member of the bar of the district 
court of the United States in and for said district, as sole referce in 
bankruptcy in sald district, with all of the advantages and preferments 
of said appointment, notwithstanding he tben and there well knew 
that said eastern district was a great conrmercial district of 45 counties, 
nearly 300 miles long, with a large yolume of business In bankruptey, 
and that the said volume of business would necessarily take all the 
time and attention of any appointee as referee in bankruptcy to per- 
form properly the work and duties of said office, and well knew at 
the time of said appointments that said Charles B. Thomas was 
practicing in all the courts, both civil and criminal, in said eastern 
district of Illinois, be, the said Charles B. Thomas, through said ap- 
pointment as sole referee in bankruptcy and the favors in connection 
therewith extended to him by said George W. English, judge aforesaid, 
built up a large and lucrative practice; and that notwithstanding 
the size of the eastern district of Illinois, the volume of bankruptcy 
business therein, and the large practice of said Thomas, referee 
aforesaid, did then and there give said referee in bankruptcy enlarged 
duties and authority by unlawfully changing and amending the rules 
of bankruptcy for said eastern district for the sole benefit of snid 
George W. English, judge aforesaid, and tbe said Charles B. Tuomas, 
sole referee aforesaid, as follows: 

“It is hereby further ordered that the following rule be, and the 
same is hereby, made and adopted as a rule of this court in bank- 
ruptey, to be effective in all cases from and after this date, namely: 

“All matters of application for the appointment of a receiver, or the 
marshal, to take charge of the property of the bankrupt or alleged 
bankrupt, made after the filing of the petilion and prior to its being 
dismissed or to the trustee being qualified, shall be and are hereby 
referred to the referee in bankruptey for bis consideration and action; 
and the clerk will enter such order of reference as of course in each 
case; and the referees of this court heretofore or hereafter appointed 
are hereby authorized and empowered to appoint receivers, or the 
marshal, upon application of parties in interest, in case the referee 
shall find same is absolutely necessary for the preservation of the 
estate, to take charge of the property of the bankrupt, and to exor- 
cise all jurisdiction over and in respect to the actions and proceedings 
of the receiver or marshal which the court by law may exercise. 
After adjudication, where the referce deems it necessary for the pro- 
tection of the estate, he nray make such appointment on his own 
motion, 

“And it is hereby further ordered that all special rules and general 
orders heretofore entered or adopted be, and they are hereby, set aside 
and annulled in so far as they in any way conflict with the provisions 
of the above rule and general order. 

“Wor the purpose of transacting the business of the court of bank- 
ruptcy, it is ordered that the referee [meaning then and there said 
Charles B. Thomas] be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
procure and maintain suitable offices for the transaction of said busi- 
ness, and to suitably furnish and equip same for said purpose; that 
the referee be, and he is hereby, further authorized and directed to 
employ such clerks, stenographers, and court reporters or any other 
assistance which he finds and deems necessary tor the proper manage- 
ment of said court and offices and the administration of bankrupt 
estates; to install telephones; to procure and keep on hand needed 
stationery, and gencrally to provide all such other and further office 
equipment proper to transact business of the referee; and 

“It is further ordered that in the event that the charges for 
referce’s expenses authorized by any and all of the rules of this court 
to be charged against the estates administered before the referce do 
not amount to a total to pay the expenses which the referce has in- 
curred or for which he may have pald or obliguted himself to pay, the 
referee be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to make a charge 
against the bankrupt estates administered before him, in as equitable 
pro rata share as the nature and circumstances will permit, sufficient 
in amount to meet the deficit existing by reason of the referee's re- 
celpts from expenses or charges authorized by this and other rules 
being less than the total expenses incurred by the referee.” 
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Said amendments of the rules of court were then and there made 
with the intent to favor and prefer said Charles B. Thomas and did 
thereby give said Charles R. Thomas the power and opportunity to 
appoint his friends aud members of his family and the family of said 
George W. English, judge aforesaid, to receiverships, and to use said 
office of referee as aforesaid for the improper personal and financial 
henefit of sald George W. English, judge aforesaid, and said Charles B. 
Thomas, referce aforesaid, and the friends and families of both. 

The said Thomas, in pursuance of said unlawful combination and by 
authority of said rule and order aforesaid, and with the full knowledge 
and approval of said George W. English, Judge aforesaid, did rent and 
furnish a large and expensive suite of rooms and offices in said East 
St. Louis near the said judge's chamber, In the Federal building in said 
East St. Louis, occupied by said George W. English, Judge aforesaid, 
at the expense and cost of the United States and of estates in bank- 
ruptey by virtue of said rule and order; 

And the said Charles B. Thomas then and there, with the full knowl- 
edge and consent of said George W. English, judge aforesaid, did 
wrongfully and unlawfully create and organize a largo and expensive 
office force supported by and paid for ont of the funds and assets of 
estates in bankruptcy as aforesaid, and then and there did hire and 
provide a large number of clerks, stenograpbers, and secretaries, at the 
cost and expense of the United States and the funds and assets of the 
estates in bankruptcy as aforesaid ; 

And the said Charles B. Thomas did then and there hire and place 
in said offices, with the knowledge and approval of the said George 
W. English, judge aforesaid, one George W. English, jr., the son of 
the aforesaid Judge English, at a large compensation, salary, and 
fees, paid out of the funds and assets of the estates in bankruptey, 
in and under the charge and control of said Thomas, referee aforesaid ; 

And the said Charles B. Thomas, referee aforesaid, did further 
confer npon said George W. English, jr., appointments as trustee and 
receiver and appointments as attorney for trustees and recciyers in 
estates in bankruptcy ; 

And said Referee Charles B. Thomas then and there, with the 
knowledge, consent, and assistance of the said George W. English, 
Judge aforesaid, did hire und place in the said office and make a part 
of said organization one M. II. Thomus, son of said Charles B. 
Thomas; and one D. S. Leadbetter, son-in-law of said Charles B. 
Thomas; and oue C. P. Widman, son-in-law of said Charles B. Thomas; 

And the said Charles B. Thomas, referee aforesaid, did then and 
there wrongtully and unlawfully pay to all of the persons last afore- 
said large salaries, fees, and commissions, and did likewise confer upon 
snid persons appolutmeats as trustees, receivers, and masters in 
estates in bankruptcy, with the full knowledge, consent, and approval 
of said George W. English, judge aforesaid; 

And said George W. English, judge aforesaid, in order further to 
carry out and make effective said improper and unlawful organization, 
did appoint one Herman I'. Frizzell, United States commissioner in 
nud for said eastern district of Ilinois, and said commissioner did 
occupy free of charge the said offices of Charles B. Thomas, referee 
aforesaid, and did receive from said Charles B. Thomas, as said 
referee, large and valuable fees, W silaries, appointments 
as trustee, receiver, and master in estats in bankruptcy with the 
knowledge aud consent of the said George W. English, judge aforesaid ; 

And the said George W. English, judge aforesaid, did further 
allow and permit the said Charles B. Thomas, referee aforesaid, to 
appear as attorney and counsel before said Commissioner Frizzell in 
divers and sundry criminal cases; and then and there, further to 
carry out and make effective the said unlawful and improper com- 
bination, the said George W. English, judge aforesaid, with full 
knowledge of the premises, did improperly and unlawfully consent 
and approve the appointment by the said referee, Charles B. Thomas, 
of one Oscar Hooker, of said East St. Louls, as chief clerk in said 
offices of snid referce, and thereby the said Hooker did receive from 
said Charles B. Thomas, referee aforesuid, large aud yaluable fees, 
salaries, appointments as trustee, receiver, and master, and as attor- 
ney for trustees and recelyers in bankruptcy estates; 

And, further, the suid George W. English, judge aforesaid, did im- 
properly allow and permit said Hooker, as the agent of a bonding 
company, to furnish surety bonds for said George W. Euglish, jr., the 
son of George W. English, Judge aforesaid, and also surety bonds for said 
Herman P, Frizzell, said United States commissioner, and surety bonds 
for said M. H. Thomas, son of said Charles B. Thomas, as aforesaid, 
and surety bonds for D. I. Leadbetter and said C. P, Wideman, sons- 
in-law of said Charles B. Thomas, in all matters of trusteeships and 
receiverships to which they were appointed by said Charles B. Thomas, 
referee aforesald—the said Oscar Hooker, George W. Euglish, jr., D. S. 
Leadbetter, C. P. Wideman, and Herman P, Frizzell being then and 
there without property or credit; 

And, then and there, further to carry out and make effective said 
unluwful and Improper combination, the said George W. English, judge 
as aforesaid, with full knowledge of the premises, did improperly and 
unlawfully allow said Charles R. Thomas, referee as aforesaid, to 
organize and incorporate from his office force and employees n corpo- 
ration known as the Government Sales Corporation, organized and 
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incorporated November 27, 1922, for the object and purpose of fur- 
nishing appraisers in bankruptey estates and auctioneers in the sale 
and disposal of assets of estates in baukraptcy, the said Government 
Sales Corporation being then and there made up and composed, organized, 
and formed of incorporators und directors from the familles and 
friends of said George W. English, judge aforesaid, and said Charles 
B. Thomas, referee aforesaid, and from said office force of said Thomas, 
referce aforesalid ; 

The said George W. English, judge aforesaid, well knowing the facts 
and premises, then and there did willfully, improperly, and unlawfully 
take advantage of his said official position as judge aforesaid, and did 
aid und assist said Charles B. Thomas, referee aforesaid, in the estab- 
lishment, maintenance, and operation of sald unlawful and improper 
organization as above set forth, for the purpose of obtaining improper 
and unlawful personal gains and profits for the said George W. Eng- 
lish, judge aforesaid, and his family and friends; 

Wherefore, the said George W. English was and is guilty of a 
course of conduct as aforesaid constituting misbehavior as such judge 
and was and is guilty of a misdemeanor in office. 


ARTICLE IM 


That George W. English, judge aforesaid, was guilty of misbe- 
havior in office in that be corruptly extended partiallty and favoritism 
in divers other matters hereinafter set forth to Charles B. Thomas, 
said sole referee in bankruptcy in the said eastern district of Ilinois, 
and by his conduct and partiality as judge brought the administration 
of justice into discredit and disrepute, degraded the dignity of the 
court, and destroyed the confidence of the public In its integrity; 

In that in the matter of the case of East St. Louis & Suburban Co. 
et al. r. Alton, Granite & St, Louis Traction Co., pending before 
George W. English, judge as aforesaid, upon the petition for, appoint- 
ment of receivers for said Alton, Granite & St. Louis Traction Co., 
the said George W. English, judge as aforesaid, did improperly and 
unlawfully refuse fo appoint the temporary receivers suggested by 
counsel for the parties in interest In said case unless said Charles B. 
Thomas was appointed attorney for the receivers; that by reason of 
the condition imposed by George W. English, judge aforesaid, the 
counsel for the parties in interest in sald case did agree to the ap- 
pointment of said Charles B. Thomas as counsel for said temporary 
receivers at a salary stipulated by said Charles B. Thomas of $200 a 
month; and thereupon the said George W. English as judge, improp- 
erly, corruptly, and unlawfully appointed said Charles B. Thomas as 
attorney for the temporary recelvers and approved of the payment of 
said salary by an order entered in said case as of August 11, 1920; 
and that subsequently, to wit, on January 20, 1921, George W. Eng- 
lish, judge aforesaid, did issue an order making the temporary re- 
ceivers permanent and that the said Charles B. Thomas, as attorney 
and counsel for the receivers, be paid the sum of $350 per month and 
that the further sum of $500 per month additional be paid to said 
Charles B. Thomas for his services and responsibilities in assisting 
the receivers in the control and management of said receivership prop- 
erties, making a total salary of $850 per month, and that said salary 
should be retroactive from October 1, 1920; that the services of said 
Charles B. Thomas, both as attorney for the receivers and for assist- 
ing in the management of the receivership properties, were not re- 
quired or necessary, and thereby an additional burden upon the re- 
ceivyership properties was imposed which said George W. English, jndge, 
aforesaid, well know; that this salary of $850 per month was con- 
tinned to be paid to ssid Chares B. Thomas for a long period of 
time, to wit, from October 1, 1920, to January 1, 1925, making the 
total amount recelved under snid order by said Charles B. Thomas 
$45,350; that the said appointment of said Charles B. Thomas was 
made by George W. English, judge aforesaid, with the intent wrong- 
fully and unlawfully to prefer and show partiality and favoritism to 
said Charles B. Thomas, to whom George W. English, judge aforesaid, 
was under obligations, financial and otherwise; and, also, 

In that in the case of Handelsman v, Chicago Fuel Co, pending 
before him, George W. English, judge as aforesaid, did improperly 
und unlawfully appoint said Charles B. Thomas as one of the receivers 
in said case and then end there did improperly order, direct, and fix 
the compensation and salary of said Charles B. Thomas as said re- 
ceiver at the rate of $1,000 per month; and did then and there im- 
properly and unlawfully appoint said Herman P. Frizzell, United 
States commissioner for said eastern district of Illinois and chief 
clerk in the office of said Thomas as referee in bankruptcy, to be 
attorney for the suid recelyer Charles B. Thomas, and then aud there 
did improperly fix the salary and fees of said Frizzell as said attorney 
at the rate of $200 Her month; that all said acts of said English as 
judge aforesaid were done with the unlawful and improper intent 
unlawfully to favor avd prefer said Thomas and benefit the said 
organization, 

In that on the 15th day of Anguat, 1924, at a session of court then 
holden by George W. English, judge as aforesaid, in the matter of 
Gideon N. Heuffman et al. v. Hawkins Mortgage Co., in bankruptey, 
did improperly and unlawfully allow and permit said Charles B. 
Thomas, referee as uforesaid, to appear and conduct said case as attor- 
ney und counsellor at law in behalf of Morton S. Hawkins, one of tho 
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hankrupts in sald case, In vlolntlon of the statute of the United States 
that forbids a referee to practite as an attorney or counsellor at law 
in any bankrupter proceedings, and afterwards, to wit, on the 27th 
Any of August, 1924, George W. English, Judge as aforesaid, did again 
freproperly and nulawfully allow and permit said Charles B. Thomas, 
referee ds aforesnid, to appear before him and practice as un attorney 
in behalf of sal bankrupt, Morten S. Hawkins; that said unlawfal 
nets were willfully permitted in order to favor said Charles B. Thomas 
in obtaining from said Morton S. Huwbins, a fee for bis services of 
$2,500, which was then and there paid to said Charles B. Thomas by 
saub Morton S. Hawkins, all with the full knowledge and consent of 
George W, English, judge as aforesaid; and, also, 

In that on the 18th day of May, 1922, after conviction by a jury 
of one F. J. Skye, in a ease before George W. English, judge as afore- 
suid, involving the crime of selling and possessing intoxicating liquors, 
the sald George W. Euglish, ag judge, did impose a sentence upon 
eiit Fi J. Skye of imprisonment in jail for four months and the pay- 
ment of wx fine af $500; that on the trial the said F. J. Skye was 
represented by one Charles A, Karch; that after such conviction 
and sentence said Charles A. Karch took an appeal to the United 
States Cirenit Court of Appeals for the Seyenth Circuit in behalt of 
bis client and fled an appeal bond in due course; that subsequently 
to the appeal said F. J. Skye discharged said Charles A. Karch as 
attorney and retained Charles B. Thomas, referee aforesaid; that on 
July 5, 1022, said F. J. Skye, by his attorney, said Charles B. Thomas, 
abandoned his appeal to the circuit court of appeals and filed a 
metion for a stuy of the sentence of Imprisonment, which motion, 
Alter hearing, George W. English, judge as aforesald, did allow and 
did. stay the sentence of imprisonment until December 31, 1922; and 
on June 7, 1923, George W. English, judge as aforesaid, did order 
said jail’ sentence vacated and said stay of execution and commit- 
ment to jail of said F. J. Skye made permanent, rellcving said F. J, 
Skye from imprisonment ond only obligating him to pay a fine of 
$500; that sald F. J. Skye paid to said Charles B. Thomas, $2,500 
as a fee in said case; that sald vacation of the jall sentence and the 
permanent stay of execntion and commitment was granted by George 
W. English, judge as aforesaid, without the presence of said Charles B. 
Thomas in court and without any investigation of the affidavits filed 
tn support thereof, and was done willfully, improperly, unlawfully, and 
with intent to prefer and show favoritism to said Thomas, to whom 
sail George W. English, judge as aforesaid, was under obligations, 
financial and otherwise; and, also, 

In that in the case of Hamilton v. Egyptian Coal Mining Co., George 
W. English, judge as aforesaid, did arbitrarily and unlawfully and 
without notice remove from office the duly appointed receiver in said 
case, and with intent improperly to prefer and favor Charles B. Thomas, 
aforesaid, did then. and there appoint the said Charles B. Thomas in 
plice of the removed receiver; that this removal of the receiver was 
made on July 11, 1924, with the Intent to prefer unlawfully the said 
Charles B. Thomas, to whom. the said George W. English, judge afore- 
said, was under great obligations, financial and. otherwise; and, also, 

In that om or about March, 1924, at a hearing before George W. 
English, judge aforesaid, in the case of- Wallace v. Shedd Coal Co,, 
George W. English, judge aforesaid, did appoint Charles B. Thomas 
us un attorney, for the receiver (one F. D. Burnard), when in truth 
und in fact no attorney for said recciver was needed, and afterwards, 
to wit, on or about August, 1024, said George W. English, judge as 
aforesaid, did arbitrarily and improperly remove from office said F. B. 
Barnard as such receiver and then and there did improperly appoint as 
recelver in place of sald Barnard said Charles B. Thomas; that the 
removal of sald receiver and the appointment of said Charles B. 
Thomas was made with the intent te corruptly prefer sald Charles 
II. Thomas, to whom said George W. English was under great obliga- 
tions, financial and otherwise; and, also, 

In that on or about the 27th day of June, 1924, at a hearing held by 
lim, George W. English, judge as aforesaid, in the ease of Ritchey 
et al. v. Southern Gem Coal Corporation, George W. English, judge 
as-aforesaid, did then and there improperly appoint Charles B. Thomas, 
nforesaid, one of the receivers in said case and then and there unlaw- 
fully did order and decree that said Charles B. Thomas, as said 
receiver, should have as his salary the exeessive and exorbitant sum 
cf $1,000 per month; that said act of George W. English, judge afore- 
gaid, in the appointment of said Charles B. Thomas as receiver afore- 
said and in the fixing of sald exorbitant salary was all done by George 
W. English, judge as aforesaid, with intent to prefer unlawfully said 
Charles B. Thomas, to whom said George W. English was under 
great obligations, financial and otherwise; and, also, 

In that on or about the 24th day of October, 1921, at East St. Louis, 
in the State of Ilinois, George W. English, judge as aforesaid, wrong- 
fully, improperly, and unlawfully did accept and receive from said 
Charles B. Thomas, sole receiver in bankruptcy aforesaid, the sum 
of $1,435, which was applied toward the purchase price of an automo- 
bile that had been purchased by George W. English, judge as afore- 
said; that said sum of money was Improperly and unlawfully accepted 
and received by the sald George W. English from the said Charles B. 
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Thomas as a return or in recognition of the favoritism and partiality 
extended by George W. English, judge as aforesaid, to Charles B. 
Thomas, aforesaid; and, also, 

In that George W. English, fudge as aforesaid, at a term of court 
held by said judge for the eastern district of Illinois in the case of 
the Southern Gem Coal Corporation in receivership, did receive and 
approve the report of Charles B. Thomas, as one of the receivers in 
said case, for the first six months of said receivership; tliat in said 
report to George W. English, Judge as «aforesaid, said Charles B. 
Thomas: stated that he had during those six months spent all of his 
time in Chicago looking after the interest of said Southern Gem Coal 
Corporation in receivership; and then and there George W. English, 
Judge as aforesaid, did reccive and approve said report; that with 
full knowledge that said referee, Charles B. Thomas, was neglecting 
his duties as referee in bankruptcy in his office at East St. Louis in 
spending six months of his time 290 miles away from his office at 
Eust St. Louis, George W. English, judge as aforesaid, did then and 
thero, despite this knowledge and these facts, approve said negligence 
on the part of said Charles B. Thomas and said neglect of duty without 
criticism or rebuke by then and there reappointing him for another 
term. 

Wherefore the sald George W. English was and is guilty of misbe- 
havior as such judge and was and is guilty of a misdemeanor in office, 


ARTICLE IV 


That George W. English, while serving as judge as aforesaid, in 
the District Court of the United States for the Eastern District of 
IIltnols, did in conjunction with Charles B. Thomas, sole referee in 
bankruptcy aforesaid, corruptly and improperly handle and control 
the deposit of bankruptcy and other funds under his control in said 
court, by depositing, transferring, and using said funds for the pe- 
cuniary benefit of himself and said Charles B. Thomas, sole referee in 
bankruptcy, thus prostituting his official power and Influence for the 
purpose of securing benefits to himself and to his family and to the 
said Charles B. Thomas and his family; . 

In that George W. English, judge us aforesaid, on or about Decem- 
ber, 1918, did designate the First State Bank of Coulterville, in the 
State of Illinois, to be the sole United States depository of Vank- 
ruptey funds within said district; that sald bank was sitnated a 
great distance from Bast St. Louis, the office and place of business 
of Charles B. Thomas, said referee in bankruptcy; and that then and 
there one J. E. Carlton, a brother-in-law of George W. English, judge 
nforesald, was a large stockholder and director and cashier of sald 
bank: und that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, was a depositor, 
stockholder, and director fn sald bank; that said improper act of 
George W. English, Judge as aforesaid, in designating sai bank, tended 
to scandalize the court in the administration of its bankruptcy Dusi- 
ness; and, also, 

In that on or about July, 1919, George W. English, Judge as afore- 
said, at a hearing then bad before him, in the case of Sanders v. 
Southern Traction Co,, in which certain assets had been sold for the 
sum of $400,000, did willfully and unlawfully order and decree that 
of said sum of $400,000 tBe sum of, to wit, $100,000 should be de- 
posited in the Merchants Stute Bank of Centralia, III., a United States 
depository of bankruptcy funds, sajd deposit to draw no interest; that 
said deposit wns made in said bank as ordered and that George W. 
English, Judge us nforesaid, was then and there n depositor, stock- 
holder, and director in said bank; that said order and deposit of funds 
was mide for the benefit of himself, George W. English, Judge as afore- 
said, aud for his personal gain and profit and for the benefit of his 
family and friends, to the great scandal of the said office of judge 
aforesald, and all tending to bring the administration of justice in said 
court into distrust and contempt; and, also, 

In that George W. English, Judge as aforesaid, on or about October 
1, 1922. and Charles B. Thomas, sole referee In bankruptcy aforesaid, 
did make and enter into the following improper and unlawful agrec- 
ment with the officers of the Drovers National Bank of Enst St. Louis, 
to wit, that in considerntion that said bank would employ one Farris 
English, son of said George W. English, as cashier in sud bank at 
a salary of $1,500 per your, that George W. English, judge as afore- 
said, and Charles B. Thomas, referee aforesaid, would make and desig- 
nate said bank as a Government depository of bankruptcy funds with- 
out interest thereon, and that funds from estates in bankruptey and 
recefyerships should thereafter largely be sent to and deposited in said 
bank, and that George W. Euglish, Judge as aforesaid, and Charles I. 
Thomas, sole referee as aforesaid, and said Farris English would be- 
come depositors in said bank and then and there would purchase shares 
of stock therein as follows: 

George W. English, judge as aforesaid, 10 shares: said Farris Eng- 
lish, 10 shares; and said Charles B. Thomas, 50 shares, at $80 per 
share; that in pursuance of said agreement said Farris English was 
hired as cashicr at said salary of $1,500 per year and entered upon 
this employment; that George W. English, Judge as aforesaid, in pur- 
snance of said agreement, did designate said bank to be a Government 
depository of bankruptcy funds, and said George W. English and said 
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Parris English ond satd:Chavies B. Thomas, in pursuanee of snid agree- 
mont, did become depositors in said bank, and the said George W. 
Euglish, judge as -aforesald, the said Charles B. Thomas, referee as 
aforesaid, did make 17 transfers of bankruptcy funds from the Union 
Trust Co, of East St. Louis and cause the same to be deposited in said 
Drovers National Bank without interest to the aggregate amount of 
$100,000, and then and there George W. English, judge ns aforesaid, 
| did receive and pay for his said 10 shares of stock and also for the 
Stock of his son, said Farris English; that the said improper acts were 
done and performed by George W. English, judge as aforesaid, with 
the wrongful and unlawful intent to use the influence of his said office 
us judge for the personal gain and profit of himself, said George W. 
English, and for the unlawful and improper and personal gain of the 
family and friends of the said George W. English; and, also, 

In that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, on or about the 
Ast day of April, 1924, with the knowledge and consent of Charles B. 
Thomas, referce in bankruptcy aforesaid, did make and enter into the 
following improper and unlawful agreement with said Union Trust 
Co, a Government depository of baukruptcy funds, to wit, that if said 

Inion Trust Co. would then and there employ one Farris English, the 

son of George W. English, judge aforesaid, at a salary of $200 per 
month, he, siid George W. English, judge aforesaid, with said Charles 
IB. Thomas, would ‘become depositors in said Union ‘Trust Co., and 
that he, the said George W. English, and said Charles B. Thomas 
would cause to be removed from the Drovers National Bank of Bast 
St. Louis the bankruptcy funds deposited there and would deposit 
the same in said Union Trust Co. and that said Union Trust Co. 
should pay to said Farris English, in addftion to his said salary of 
$200 per month, interest ou said bankruptcy funds from time to time 
on deposit in said Union Trust Co. at the rate of 3 per cent on monthly 
balances, and for this consideration George W. English, judge as 
aforesaid, further did agree with said Union Trust Co. that while 
said agreement continued said funds. should not be withdrawn and 
deposited in any other Government depository, and thereupon said 
Farris English was employed by said Union Trust Co. under said 
agreement and remained in the services of sald company for 14 
months and drew out of said company during this sald period, in 
addition to his salary of $200 per month, the sum of $2,700 as inter- 
est on bankruptcy funds; that the bankruptcy funds were withdrawn 
from said Drovers National Bank and deposited in the said Union 
Trust Co. under said agreement; that George W. English, judge as 
aforesaid, and Charles B. Thomas, referee in bankruptcy aforesaid, 
did then and there become depositors in said Union Trust Co., the 
said George W. English did then and there use his influence as judge 
for the udlawful and improper personal gain and profit to himself, 
family, and friends; and, also, 

In that George W. English, judge as aforesald, did improperly 
designate the Merchants State Bank, of Centralia, III., to be a Gov- 
ernment depository of bankruptcy funds, in which bank he, the said 
George W. English, and he, the said Charles B. Thomas, were then 
nnd there depositors and stockholders, and George W. English was 
then and there a director; and, also, 

In that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, on divers days and 
times prior to the 7th day of April, 1925, and while George W. 
English, judge as aforesaid, and Charles B. Thomas, referee in bark- 
ruptey aforesaid, were each depositors and stockholders and George 
W. Bnglish a director of said Merchants State Bank, of Centralia, 
III., and while said bank was a Government depository of bankruptcy 
funds, did borrow from said bank without security, at a rate of 
interest below the customary rate, sums of money from time to time 
amounting in the aggregate to $17,200, and that during said time 
prior to the 7th day of April, 1925, Charles B. Thomas, said referee 
jn ‘bankruptcy did borrow from sald bank without security and at a 
rate of interest below the customary rate sums of money to the total 
of $20,000; that sald sums were loaned and said loans were renewed 
from time to time and carried by said bank to the said George W. 
English and said Charles B. Thomas, by reason of the use of the 
official influence of George W. English, judge as aforesaid, nnd Charles 
B. Thomas, sole referee in bankruptcy aforesaid, and by reason of said 
bank having been made and continued as a United States depository 
for bankruptey and other funds without interest; that said George W. 
English, judge as aforesaid, and Charles B. Thomas, sole referee in 
bankruptey aforesaid, acting in concert with officers and directors of 
said Merchants state Bank of Centralia, III., did borrow with said 
directors sums of money in the total equal to all of the surplus, assets, 
and capital of sald bank and at a low rate of interest and without 
security. 

Wherefore the said George W. English was and is guilty of a course 
of conduct constituting misbehavior as such judge and that said 
George W. English was and is guilty of a misdemeanor in office. 

ARTICLE v 

That George W. English, on the 3d day of May, 1918, was duly 
appointed United States district judge for the eastern district of 
Tiiinois, and has held such office to the present day. 

That during the time in which said George W. English has acted 
as such United States district judge, he, the said George W. English, 
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at divers times and places, has repeatedly, In his judtelni canavity, 


| treated members of the bar in a manner coarse, Indecent, arbitrary, 


and tyrannical, and has so conducted himself iu court and from the 
bench us to oppress and hinder members of the bar in the faithful 
discharge of their sworn duties to thelr clients, and to deprive such 
clients of their right to appear and be protected in their Uberty and 
property by counsel, and in the above and other ways his conducted 
himself in a manner unbecoming the high position whieh he bolda 
and thereby did bring the administration of justice in his said court 
into contempt and disgrace, to the great scandal and reproach of 
the said court. 

That said George W. English, as judge aforesaid, during his said 
term of office, at divers times and places, while acting as such judge, 
did disregard the authority of the laws, and, wickedly meaning and 
intending so to do, did refuso to allow parties lawfully in suid court 
the benefit of trial by jury, contrary to his said trust and duty as 
judge of said district court, against the laws of the United States, 
and in ylolation of the solemn oath which he had taken to udminister 
equal and impartial justice. 

That the said George W. English, as judge aforesaid. during his 
said term of ‘office, at divers times and places, when asting as such 
judge, did so conduct himself in his said court, in making decivions 
and orders in actions pending in his said court and before him as sald 
judge, as to excite fear and distrust and to inspire a widespread belief, 
in and beyond said eastern district of Illinois that causes were not 
decided in said court according to their merits but were decided with 
partiality and with prejudice and favoritism to certaln individuals, 
particularly to one Charles B. Thomas, referee in bankruptcy for sald 
eastern district, A 

That the said George W. English, as judge aforesaid, during his 
sald term of office, at divers times aud places, while acting as said 
judge, did improperly and unlawfully, with intent to favor and prefer 
Charles B. Thomas, his referee in bankruptcy for said eastern district, 
and to make for said Thomas large and improper gains and profits, 
continually and habitually prefer said Thomas in his appointments, 
rulings, and decrees. 

That said George W. English, as Judge aforesaid, during his sald 
term of office, at divers times and places while acting as sald judge, 
from the bench and in open court, did Interfere with and usurp the 
authority and power and privileges of the sovercign State of Illinois, 
and usurp the rights and powers of said State over its State officials, 
and set at naught the constitutional rights of said soverelgn State of 
Illinois, to the great prejudice and scandal of the cause of justica 
and of his said court and the rights of the people to have and receivo 
due process of law. 

That said George W. English, as Judge aforesald, during his sald 
term of office, at divers times and places, did, while acting as sald 
judge, unlawfully and improperly attempt to secure the approval, 
cooperation, and assistance of his associate upon the bench In sald 
eastern district of Illinois, Judge Walter C. Lindley, by suggesting to 
said Walter C. Lindley, Judge as aforesaid, that he appoint George W. 
English, jr., son of said George W. English, Judge os aforesaid, to 
recciverships and other appointments in the sald district court for 
said eastern district of IIlinols, in consideration that said George W. 
English, judge as aforesaid, would appoint to like positions in his 
said court a cousin of sald Judge Walter C. Lindley, and thereby 
unlawfully and improperly avold the law in such case made and 
provided; all to the disgrace and prejudice of the administration of 
Justice In the court of George W. English, judge as aforesaid. 

That said George W. English, as judge aforesald, during his sald 
term of office, at divers times and places, did, while serving as sald 
Judge, seek from a large railroad corporation, to wit, the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Co., which had large trackage In said eastern district 
of Illinois, the appointment of his son, George W. English, jr., as 
attorney for said railroad. 

All to the scandal and disrepute of said court and the administra- 
tion of Justice therein. 

Wherefore, the said George W. English was and is guilty of mis- 
behavior as such judge and of a misdemeanor in office. 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have an under- 
standing as to time before the discussion begins, I have con- 
ferred with the minority of the committee, those who preseut 
the minority report, and it was suggested that four hours a 
side with the time under the control of myself for the majority 
report and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Bowrrxo!] for 
the minority report. I think we might be able thoroughly and 
efficiently to get through with the discussion in three hours on 
a side. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, 
I should like to make this as a countersuggestion: That this 
debate run on to-day, and let us see when adjournment time 
comes this afternoon where we are, and ‘that we do not fix at 
this time a limit on debate, but with the experience we will 
have to-day take up that matter and determine to-morrow in 
the event that we do not finish to-day. 
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Mr. GRAHAM. Well, I will interpose no objection to that 
suggestion, providing the time is given out on that side by the 
gentleman from Alabama [r. BowttnG] and on this side by 
myself. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, a number of gentlemen on this side of the House who 
are in favor of the adoption of this resolution have indicated 
to me they wanted to speak to the resolution and want time. 
Has the chairman any suggestion to make in regard to that 
situntion? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Well, with the understanding that the time 
is under the control of each side; otherwise we would be con- 
fronted by the rule that whenever a man was recognized he 
would be recognized for an hour. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. May I suggest to the chairman, 
provided an assurance be given to the gentlemen on this side 
that would make it clear to them that they would have equal 
opportunity in a division of the time between those in favor of 
the resolution and those against it? 

Mr. GRAHAM. T think that is true. This is not a political 
case or one in which politics should enter. It is not one in 
which sides should be recognized for the majority and minor- 
ity, and everybody ought to have an opportunity to express 
himself fairly on this question. I am perfectly willing to say 
that of the time allotted to me I shall confer with my friend 
from Texas [Mr. SumnNers] and see that the time is fairly used 
by all desiring to speak. 

Mr. SUMNBERS of Texas. Reserving further the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, at the suggestion of those interested in 
securing time on this bill, I may say there are now pending 
requests for time, und as I understand from the gentleman's 
statement that fact is taken into consideration by the chair- 
man in the statement he has made in relation to the equitable 
division of the time. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that during to-day the debate be equally 
divided between the affirmative and the negative, and that he 
control one-half of the fime and the other half be controlled 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Bowrrne]. Is there 
objection? 75 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRISP. This is a grave and important matter. For- 
tnnately, the House never has had occasion often to try these 
impeachment proceedings, and I think it would be well to have 
un understanding of the parliamentary procedure. Under 
clause 6 of Rule XVI when the House is called upon to vote 
upon a resolution containing substantive propositions, at the 
request of a Member it is divisible and the House can yote on 
each distinct proposition separately. My inquiry is, Will it 
not be the right of the House to have a separate vote on each 
of these five articles of impeachment if a demand be made for 
a separate vote? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is clearly of that opinion if 
the demand is made for a separate vote. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I agree with the gentleman that this is a 
most important question; but we are not sitting on the final 
trial of this gentleman but more in the nature of a grand 
inquest, which will present accusations which will be tried, 
and the sole power to try them is vested in the Senate. How 
much time does the gentleman from Texas wish? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It is impossible, Mr. Speaker, to 
know at this time how much it will take to cover the outlines 
of the situation. At this time I would ask for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I assign to the gentleman from 
Texas 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, I believe that each member of the special committee, 
each member of the Committee on the Judiciary, and each 
Member of the House appreciates the solemn responsibility 
which rests upon the membership of this House at this time. 
Not only is the official place of an individual involved, but of 
necessity there is involved the question of the standard ot 
official and personal conduct approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in which body resides all the power of the people 
in the first instance to control the great body of the Federal 
Judiciary of the Nation. 

The action of the House in regard to this particular matter 
will establish a precedent which will not only influence, con- 
sciously and unconsciously, the judges on the Federal bench, 
but will influence the determination of other Houses, other Con- 
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gresses, in determining whether or not Federal judges shall 
be permitted to do those things which it is insisted have been 
established by testimony that Judge George W. English, Fed- 
eral judge for the eastern district of Illinois, has been guilty of, 

It is not my purpose, gentlemen, at this time to cover in 
detail the evidence in this case, but I do hope to render to 
this House the assistance which will accrue to the House, 
if the House shall early in the proceedings get the picture 
which the gentlemen got who were charged in the first in- 
stance with the responsibility of making this investigation, 

Covering the high points of this proceeding up to this time, 
it will be recalled that something more than a year ago com- 
plaint was brought to the House in regard to the conduct of 
Judge George W. English. Part of the basis of that complaint 
went directly to the Committee on the Judiciary of the House, 
and part of it to the Committee on Rules. By surrender on the 
part of the Rules Committee, the matter was consolidated in 
the Judiciary Committee of the House. It became the duty of 
the Judiciary Committee of the House to make a preliminary 
examination and to report back to the House. The Judiciary 

sommittee of the House made that preliminary examination, 
and reported back to this House that in the judgment of that 
committee the matter should be investigated. The House, act- 
ing upon that report, and because we were approaching near 
the end of the session, created a special committee. That com- 
mittee went to the city of East St. Louis, summoned witnesses, 
and took testimony, and at that meeting the report was made 
which you gentlemen have examined—embraced in the first 
volume of the report of the testimony. 

That committee was composed of seven members. At the con- 
clusion of the investigation on the part of that committee six 
of those members were conyinced that the conduct of Judge 
George W. English demanded the interposition of the constitu- 
tional powers of the House of Representatives. One member 
did not join in that report. He was unavoidably detained a 
part of the time away from the hearings. That report was 
made to this House by the special committee and by this House 
was referred to the full committee. The full committee took 
the matter under examination, and at the conclusion of its 
examination this majority report resulted. 

I was not present during the formation of that report, being 
detained on account of a severe attack of the fin, but it is my 
information from the record and from gentlemen here that of 
that committee of 23, as it is now constituted, all of the mem- 
bers thereof except 5 were in favor of impeachment. Three 
gentlemen have presented minority views and one gentleman of 
that committee has made a separate statement to the House. 
I have not been privileged to ascertain exactly the other de- 
termination. 

I crave the indulgence of the Honse, because I know this is 
all pretty dry, but I am doing my very best to give you the pic- 
ture as it has presented itself to me. 

That brings the proceedings with regard to this matter to 
this House on this day. The agencies of the House have dis- 
charged their duty and the responsibility comes here to-day. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the law of impeachment, but 
I will make a few general observations which I belieye will 
not come under challenge. 

It is conceded, as I understand it—and if not conceded, it is 
a fact—that in order to justify an impeachment under the 
provisions of the Constitution with regard to high crimes and 
misdemeanors it is not necessary to establish that any indict- 
able offense has been committed. I assume that statement will 
not be challenged. 

It is rather interesting in the examination of the precedents 
to discover the wide range of cases and the wide range of 
circumstances under which impeachments have resulted. We 
might take, perhaps, a few minutes to examine the relation- 
ship of the power of the House and the place which impeach- 
nient holds as it is related to our plan and philosophy of 
government. 

Of course, it is understood that the process of impeachment 
was a part of the governmental system of this people long be- 
fore their ancestors came to this country. We get into con- 
siderable coufusion when we conceive our system of govern- 
ment as haying originated upon this continent. All the rights 
and the privileges under an unwritten Constitution were 
claimed by the American colonists long before any dispute 
arose between the American colonists and those who lived on 
the other side of the ocean—the privileges of Magna Charta, 
the Bill of Rights, the Petition of Rights, the Articles of Settle- 
ment, the acts of the long Parliament, all of them. They 
‘claimed the protest which preceded the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was that the constitutional rights of the Colonies 
were being violated. 
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The Colonies went to war in order to preserve their rights 
under that Constitution, and when they acquired their inde- 
pendence it is not a remarkable thing that they wrote into their 
Constitution with regard to impeachment this provision of the 
law of the House of Commons, It is called the law of Parlia- 
ment, but really it originated in the House of Commons, when 
the House of Commons was the spokesman and agent of the 
‘people who were fighting their way to the right of control 
against the tyranny of the kings. So when our Constitution 
was written it was provided therein that the people through 
their representatives could hail a public magistrate to the bar 
of the Senate, there to answer for his offenses. 

I believe that the conception, and indirectly the philosophy 
and place, of impeachment in our system is as clearly stated 
by Burke in the impeachment of Warren Hastings as can be 
found in the English language, and I beg leave to read very 
briefly from that statement. Speaking of impeachment Mr, 
‘Burke said: 

It is by this process that magistracy, which tries and controls all 
other things, is itself tried and controlled. Other constitutions are 
satisfied with making good subjects; this is a security for good gov- 
ernors. It is by this tribunal that statesmen who abuse thelr power 
ure accused by statesmen and tried by statesmen, not upon the niceties 
of a narrow jurisprudence but upon the enlarged and solid principles 
of state morality. 


Gentlemen, the question before this House is not whether 
this Fedêral judge in a single instance shall have done a thing 
{for which he may be haled before a court but whether or 
not the course of the man’s conduct is violative of State and 
public morality. That is the big question here. 

With regard to the personnel of the two branches of Con- 
gress, the Members of this branch each two years go back to 
their constituents, who have the power of removal from office 
without cause assigned. Senators must go back also. There 
is the power of popular control at the ballot box. The chief 
of the executive branch of the Government, the President, 
must go back to the body of the people each four years, and 
there is the power of remoyal without even a cause assigned. 
There is the power of the people to control and to insure gov- 
ernmental integrity in those two branches, But when you come 
to the judiciary branch of the Government and the only power 
of the,people to control rests here in the body at the other 
end of the Capitol. The same governmental philosophy which 
requires that there shall be integrity of conduct and a 
proper exercise of judicial and governmental power in the judi- 
ciary branch of the Government applies there as here; the 
same obligation that rests here rests there, and the same gen- 
eral power of control of necessity must obtain. 

Let us examine the details of this case as briefly as pos- 
sible, because I do not want to take up too much of your time 
now. Let me give you a picture. Now, gentlemen, in order to 
understand this case you must have the conception that each 
of the incidents’ detailed by this record make up a part of 
the picture; they make up a part of a situation, and they go 
to test the fitness of Judge English to hold the position which 
he now holds. 

It is charged by the Judiciary Committee of the House that 
Judge George W. English has been guilty of high crimes and 
misdemeanors in that he has exercised and been guilty of 
tyranny on the bench. Now, gentlemen may say this is only 
ene instance or two instances, but these instances, which 1 be- 
lieve are put in detail in this record, are pictures of the soul 
of the man and are determinative of his fitness for the po- 
sition. 

I want to direct your special attention—and perhaps in that 
I can give you a somewhat general picture—to the trans- 
actions of Judge George W. Unglish with regard to Karch, 
an attorney practicing at his bar and ex-United States district 
attorney. My distinguished colleagues who present minority 
views do not seem to be impressed by that conduct. In sub- 
stance these are the salient facts. On the day when the incident 
occurred Karch appeared in behalf of certain individuals who 
were asking the right of trial by jury where constructive con- 
tempt had been charged. I am going to state, as nearly as I 
can, all of the facts. I can not yield for interruptions unless 
1 misstate the facts, but if 1 do I would appreciate being 
interrupted, because I certainly have no purpose to do that. 
Judge English had announced privately and bad announced 
from the bench that he did not believe the defendants under 
those circumstances had the right of trial by jury and that 
that part of the act of Congress known as the Clayton Act 
granting jury trial. was unconstitutional. Karch, so the judge 
says, had spoken in behalf of that right on that morning. 

Now, here is the pieture. Here is the judge on the bench 
nud here is the attorney at the bar. Judge English says he 
Jooked down and he saw Karch looking at him up through 
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his eyebrows in a menacing sort of way. Ho said, in sub- 
Stance, “Mr. Karch, you have not any more business here; 
get out.” I do not undertake to quote the exact language. 

No charge had been filed against him. The crime which 
Karch up to that time had been guilty of had been in asking 
for a right in behalf of his clients and a privilege in behalf of 
his clients that the Congress of the United States had said they. 
had the right to have: Karch says that Judge English said that 
a lawyer who would ask fer a jury trial under circumstances 
of that sort evidenced a lack of confidence in the court, in- 
sulted the court, and was not ethical in his attitude. The judge 
did not like that. The judge on the bench said he was looking 
at him up through his eyebrews. The judge says he saw a 
revolver in Karch's pocket. But nobody else saw it, Anyway, 
Judge English told Karch to get out of the court room. Karch 
got up and said, “I am standing on my constitutional ’—and 
that is as far as he got. The man on the bench said to the 
marshal, “Take him out.“ The marshal got hold of him and 
started to take him out. 

As he was being taken out of the court room, hustled out by 
the marshal, the judge on the bench engaged in a wordy 
brawl with him. He said in substance,“ Now, hereafter, when 
we meet we will meet not as judge to lawyer, but as man to 
man.“ Karch replied, “You had better begin it now,” or 
words to that effect, and then the judge brought him back 
and without trial, without complaint, he struck his name from 
the roll of those who had the right to practice at that bar. 
This is not all. This is not the end of his pursuit of Karch. 
After a while Karch began to send his friends to the judge, 
because it was a judgment of death against Karch in so far 
as the right to practice his profession before that court was 
concerned. Karch sent men to see the judge, and finally he 
filed an application, I assume, for a mandamus before the 
circuit court. Without pursuing those details further, it re- 
sulted in a suggestion to Karch that he was going the wrong 
way; finally a committee was appointed by Judge English of 
Judge Thomas, Judge Kramer, and another to investigate. 
There is one detail I have overlooked—no; I will come to that 
in a moment, and it is a very interesting one. They deter- 
mined in favor of the restoration of Karch; the report was 
turned over to Thomas for delivery to Judge English. Judge 
English testifies he never saw it, but it is an interesting coin- 
cidence that a short time after Thomas got the report Karch 
was restored to his right to practice in that court, but how? 

As I remember, it is 180 miles from East St. Louis to where 
Judge Lindley held court regularly. Judge English reinstated 
Karch all right, but Karch soon learned that Judge English 
would not try any cases in which he was employed. 

Judge English offered as his excuse that he was so prejudiced 
against Kareh he was afraid he could not give justice to a 
litigant at his bar whom Karch represented. In that statement 
he confesses, it seems to me, his unfitness for judicial position. 

This disbarment occurred in 1922. As late as 1924, when 
Karch had a case, which, as I remember it, was to be tried at 
Cairo, a lawyer by the name of Webb being associated with 
him, Judge English heard that Karch was in the case, and he 
sent for Webb. Webb swore before the committee that Judge 
English said to him: 

I won't try a case in which that —— — — 
sents parties. = 


I hate to quote that language, but that is in this record. 

That is a part of the picture, and you are going to be asked 
to-day by your judgment to underwrite that conduct and estab- 
lish it as a proper procedure and method of conduct on the part 
of the Federal judges, not only in the eastern district of Ii- 
nois but in every district of the Nation. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

am: SUMNERS of Texas. If I bave misstated the facts, I 
yield. 

Mr. KING. I want to inquire whether Judge English, as 
the judge before whom he was tried, had any proof before him 
through years of association in the State legislature with Karch 
as to whether he was a —— — — or not. [Laughter.] 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. My friend asks a question. This 
is a solemn hour, gentlemen; a solemn hour for English, and a 
solemn hour for the country. 

I have never heard it said with regard to rights under the 
Constitution of the Nation that any man clothed with authority 
and power has a right to do with regard to one citizen what he 
can not do with regard to any other, and whenever you cease 
to make effective the constitutional guaranties with reference 
to the worst man of the Nation, the best man is not safe. 
[Applanse.] 

There is no evidence in this record that Karch was not a fit 
man, and if Karch was guilty by character or conduct which 
unfitted him to stand before that bar, the processes of the law 
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determine how he ought to have been proceeded with, and a 
judge on the bench who knows the law and who usurps the 
power of a fair and impartial committee has in his heart those 
elements of tyranny which when carried into effect constitute 
the highest crime and misdemeanor against a free people. 

That is not the only incident. ‘That is one particular in- 
stance, and I will give you another that occurred along about 
the same time. 

The SPEAKER. 
expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
Chairman. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield the gentleman an additional one- 
half hour, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is not the only incident. A 
man by the name of Webb, a high-class attorney—you men who 
are lawyers and you men who are not lawyers get this—Webb 
had been out of the city of East St. Louis, where he practiced 
law. When he got back home he received information that a 
man incarcerated in the jail wanted to see him. Webb went 
to the jail to see this man. He inquired if there was any 
process under which he was held. He inquired of the custo- 
dian, the chief of police, who had him in control. He said there 
was none. Then what else did Webb do? Webb sent for the 
district attorney to ascertain If there was any process there. 
He told him there was none. His information was that the 
man had been tried three or four days before in the Federal 
court and had been discharged, and that he was being held 
there because of some telegrams that had been sent in by 
officers in other sections of the State. He then said he was 
going to file an application for a writ of habeas corpus, and the 
judge, against whom not one word appears in this record, dis- 
charged this man upon a writ of habeas corpus, the most sacred 
writ known to the whole system of government. [Applause.] 

This man on the bench, whom they say is not a tyrant on the 
bench, sent for Webb, whom he had known for a long, long, 
long time. I say, gentlemen, in the light of all human experi- 
ence, that any man fit to be a judge at least would have said 
to Mr. Webb, “ Explain this.” 

Now, gentlemen, he had Webb before the bar, and any man 
who would not haye asked the attorney at his bar, a reputable 
man, how it happened, has that in his heart which would make 
him unfit to hold judicial power. I challenge anybody to dis- 
pute that statement. He said to him: 


Mr. Webb— 


I will not detail the lecture he gave the man there, the 
victim of a judge’s crime, but he said: 


Mr. Webb, I don't want to hear a word from you now; go off and 
write a statement and swear to it, and take ull the time you want 
and bring it In here and I will consider it, and in the meantime you 
are disbarred. 


Webb said that the judge said: 

You are disbarred. 

But the judge says he said: 

Your name is stricken from the roll of reputable attorneys. 


The only crime Webb had been guilty of was to file an ap- 
plication for a writ of habeas corpus in behalf of a man incar- 
cerated whom those in custody of him had no charge against, 
and who was discharged by regular judicial procedure. That 
was in the summer about the 15th of June, and Webb's name, 
according to the testimony of Judge English, remained stricken 
from the bar of that court until the November term of court, 
when it was restored, just at Christmas. 

Another incident touching upon the question of official 
tyranny. Gentlemen, if we want respect for the courts of this 
country, we have got to make the courts respectable. The 
reds can not do anything to hurt our courts; it is the man 
on the bench only who can destroy our courts. [Applause.] 

Now, they had trouble over there; they had a strike. It is 
charged in the majority report that Judge English unlawfully 
used the processes of his court to bring in State officials, to 
whom. he administered a vile and abusive tirade. 

We sometimes say that we have a dual system of govern- 
ment with lines of cleavage appropriately and sharply drawn, 
with independent official responsibility lodged in the officials 
of each, but this judge on the Federal bench sent the processes 
of his court, his marshal, out to a number of officers, the sheriff, 
and prosecuting attorneys of three counties in southern Illinois, 
und brought them into his court room for what he called a 
conference, 

They came into the court room—he did not even speak to 
the men whom he knew personally among them, but he said 
to them, “Sit there in the jury box. You take a seat in the 


The time of the gentleman from Texas has 


I ask for time to conclude, Mr. 
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jury box,” and then he proceeds to give them, according to 
their statement, a most abusive talk, 

I do not know what the yiew of my friends back there is, 
but my position is that it was none of the business of the 
Federal judge to bring in State officers by the process of his 
court und undertake to lecture them. [Applause.] It was a 
usurpation of power intolerable in a Government like ours, 
If he can do that, why can not every other Federal judge do 
it. Then do you not reduce the position of State oflicers to 
vassalage, to the power and tyranny of Federal judges? These 
are strange times, gentlemen. A few years ago such a usurpa- 
tion of power on the part of a Federal judge would have 
stirred the deepest indignation everywhere. Now we talk 
about the rights of the States, the independent sovercienty of 
the States, but in this Chamber gentlemen condone this illegal, 
tyrannical usurpation of power. 

In the minority report these words appear. Listen to them? 


A fair conclusion of all the evidence is that Judge English told the 
marshal to ask the State attorneys and the sheriffs for the three coun- 
ties mentioned to come to his court or office for a conference with bim 
in regard to maintaining order, 

They came, but the record shows no summons issued. If subpeenas 
had been issued, they would have been a matter of record and readily 
produced, They are not found in the record of the evidence. 


That is the statement made by my colleagues who are op- 
posed to impeachment. It is made in the minority repart. Four 
witnesses came before our committee. 

Let us see what the sworn testimony is. 
page 67 of the record: 


I was called by summons. I do not remember now whether that was 
served by a resident or deputy United States marshal in Centralia or 
whether it was by a gentleman from Bast St. Louis; but the deputy 
United States marshal served it on me, as I remember. 


Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I wish the gentleman would wait 
for a moment. 

Mr. HERSEY. On page 86 of the record, the testimony of 
Mr. House, the attorney where he was subponaed 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texus. I wish gentlemen would not inter- 
rupt me. I have that citation here. Mr. House did testify, He 
was one of those who was summoned. I read from the tes- 
timony: 


How did you come to be in this court at that time? 

Mr. Houser. In response to a subpena from the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Illinois, * * * ‘The subpana 
called for 10 o'clock * * * the subpoena * * + was read to me 
hy the deputy United States marshal, (1) was to appear as a witness 
in the case of the People of the United States against, I think, Marion 
S. Gorley and Lester O., Baggett. 


Mr. WEAVDR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas.. If I have misstated the testimony. 

Mr. WEAVER. The indictment charges that no such case 
existed. It may have been a witness in some case. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. But the gentleman has just stated 
in his report: 


A fair conclusion of all the evidence is that Judge English told the 
marshal to ask the State’s attorney and the sheriffs for the three 
counties mentioned to come to his court or offices for a conference with 
him in regard to maintaining order. They came, but the records show 
no summons issued. If subponges had been issued, they would have 
been a matter of record and readily produced. They are not found in 
the record of the evidence, 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. WEAVER. Our position about the matter is that it is 
hazy in regard to how these officers were brought into court; 
that if any actual subpcenaes has been issued at the request 
of Judge English there would have been an official record, but 
they did not appear in this evidence. That is our statement. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. But the gentleman uses the words: 


A fair conclusion of all the evidence is that Judge English told the 
marshal to ask the State's attorneys and the sheriffs of the three 
counties mentioned to come to his court or offices for a conference 
with him In regard to maintaining order, 


Mr. Dew testified, 


The gentleman states that there were no subpmnas issued— 
no service. That is the statement of the minority here. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, would my good friend yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I regret I can not. 

Mr. KING. Merely for information. I want to know what 
counties these men came from, 
Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 

elose. 


There are three counties very 
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Mr. KING. Are they In the vicinity of Herrin? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. About 50 miles away, I under- 
stand. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. One of them is 100 miles away. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, The gentleman will pardon me. 

Mr. YATES. It is merely to ask a question in respect to a 
statement that the gentleman has made. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. No. I would like to make a con- 
nected statement with regard to this matter, and then I will 
be very glad to yield later. 

Mr. YATES. There was u case on the docket of that name. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Thus far we have the testimony 
of Dew, who said he was summoned by a United States marshal, 
and we have the testimony of House, who said the subpoena 
Was read to him by a deputy United States marshal to appear 
as a witness in this case stated. In order to emphasize the 
matter, I asked him: 


How were you summoned to appear? 
He answered: 


By subpena, with the seal of the United States court, served by a 
deputy United States marshal, called at my home at 11.80 o'clock at 
night, while I was away. He came with the subpoena and asked my 
wife where I was. He said he wanted to see me at 9 o'clock in the 
morning. 


Mr. Murray, another witness, was asked: 


How did you come to go or have to go to Judge English's court 
that day? 

Mr. Murray. I was away from my home in the afternoon, and on 
the night of that day I was advised by several messages that the 
United States marshal had been there and wanted me; that he wanted 
me in court the next morning without fail. I came in on an early 
train, and the marshal served me. 


He was further asked: 


It was a process issued by the clerk of the court? 
Mr. MURRAY. Yes, 


Of course, Mr. Speaker, if the majority of the committee 
had been able to draw the conclusion from that testimony 
which the eminent gentlemen of the minority have drawn, we 
would agree with their findings, but the majority draw the 
conclusion that the judge on the bench issued processes out of 
n case, brought these men under the false pretense that they 
were to be used as witnesses in that case, put them in the jury 
box, and proceeded to lecture them as though they were a 
bunch of pickpockets. And yet it is said there is no evidence 
of tyranny here! 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Before the gentleman leaves that let 
me suggest one omission on the part of the gentleman, that 
the prosecuting attorney, Dew, swore he went to the clerk's 
office and collected fees for attendance. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, I believe that is right. 

Mr. YATES. I understood the gentleman to make the state- 
ment, on page 86, Mr. House, one of the State’s attorneys sum- 
moned, a man of 17 years’ experience, said: 

There were some orders taken, as 1 recall, in the case of the people 
of the United States v. Gourley & Daggett—some orders affecting those 
men, 


I understood the gentleman to say there was no such case on 
the docket? 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I did not; I did not make that 


statement. 
Mr, HOLADAY. Will the gentleman yield for a question of 
fact? 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I will. 
Mr. HOLADAY. I notice on page 12 of the majority report, 
which I believe the gentleman signed, he says: 


To appear before him in an imaginary case of “The United States 
against one Gourley and one Daggett,’ when in truth and fact no such 
case was then and there pending in said court, 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I do not regard that as of im- 
portance whether or not the court picked out some case and 
issued a process, or whether or not there was no case on the 
docket. These men were not summoned to testify in that court 
in any case. It was an unlawful, tyrannical usurpation of 
power of a Federal judge exercised over the oflicials of the goy- 
ernment of a sovereign State. So much for that. I want to 
direct attention to another disclosure made by this record, which 
has impressed me as being of some importance. I am impressed 
that this record shows Judge English not only capable of the 
tyrannical exercise of power, but of manufacturing a defense. 
The Karch case has been referred to. Judge English swore that 
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he saw the butt of a revolver in Karch's pocket before he or- 
dered him out of the court room and just before the disbarment 
of Karch. Nobody else saw the gun. Three lawyers, the com- 
mittee which examined in reference to the matter, were con- 
vinced Karch did not have any gun. Karch said he never had a 
gun in his life, and Judge English did not say a word about it 
at the time. 

The testimony all shows that Judge English had a very 
keen animosity toward Karch, especially at that time. He 
ordered him out of the court room. As a matter of common 
sense, of all known experience in such situations, is not the 
mind bound to conclude that if Judge English had seen Kareh 
with a gun, he would have called it to the attention of the 
marshal? He would have had Karch disarmed, even if he 
had had no concern for his own safety. He would not have 
overlooked the opportunity to haye the marshal take a gun 
off of this man whom he was disbarring and denouncing: in 
open court, Certainly no sentiment of generosity deterred the 
judge. When Karch was at the bar of the court just before 
the sentence of disbarment, the judge, according to his own 
testimony, denounced Karch as a crook, and things of that sort. 
Do you not know that if at that time Karch had had a revolver 
in his pocket, as the judge swore he had previously seen at some 
stage of that proceeding, the judge would have said, Mr. 
Marshal, tuke that revolver off of that man.“ He did not do 
that. Why? Is not the only logical conclusion that he did not 
do it because Judge English neither saw a gun nor thought he 
saw a gun on Karch in the court room that day. It is not only 
the matter of integrity of statement which is presented and of 
fairness to one over whom an officer has arbitrary power, but 
of integrity of testimony under oath. I hesitate to make these 
statements with regard to a man in high official position, but 
the duty incident to my position in this matter requires me to 
do it. I will pass now to the general relationship of Judge 
English. 

Judge English was judge on the bench. Judge Thomas was 
referee in bankruptcy. Judge English's son, Thomas's kinfolk, 
and a group of their associates made up sort of a general 
organization. I can not go into the details of this transaction. 
Judge Thomas was referee in bankruptcy. 

The testimony in this case tends to show that Judge Thomas 
had all he could do to take care of his office. The evidence in 
this case shows that Judge Thomas and English were very, 
very intimate in their relationship. Judge English appointed 
Judge Thomas to various lucrative receiverships. The record 
in the cases themselves tends to show that the services of Judge 
Thomas in reference to them were requested by the parties in 
interest. But we have one particular receivership where the 
curtain is torn aside and you can see what really went on be- 
hind the scenes und how he happened to be appointed with 
regard to the Alton, Granite & St. Louis Traction Co. The 
record shows that he was appointed first as attorney at $200 
a month. Theu the limit of it was raised to $350 a month, and 
then he was given $500 a month additional as a sort of special 
connsel and adviser. Judge English upon his oath swore that 
the appointment was made at the earnest solicitation of the 
parties in interest. That testimony is found at page 59) of 
the record, and so it appears that way in so far as the record 
is concerned. 

It was at the earnest solicitation in so far as the record of 
the case made in Judge English’s court is concerned, but 
there was additional light shed on this matter which helps to 
reveal how it renlly came about that Judge Thomas was pull- 
ing down $850 per month on this receivership and $1,000 per 
month in another receivership. Judge Thomas got $10,000 for 
participating in Judge English's court while a patent-right 
case was being tried. He was not a patent attorney. Patent 
attorneys were trying the case, but somebody thought it was 
worth $10,000 to have Thomas in the case. 

You will understand why a man by the name of Skye, who 
had been convicted before Judge English's court for violating 
the prohibition law and was given five months in jail, why 
somehow or other it entered into Skye’s bootlegging mind to 
hire Thomas and fire Karch.” You will understand how those 
things happened. Here is what Mr. Pope, one of the attorneys, 
testified in regard to how Judge Thomas got into this case with 
regard to which Judge English swore “At their special and 
urgent request I appointed Judge Thomas” (p. 590). 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. $ 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield to the gentleman 30 minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Here is how that happened: The 
Alton Granite Co. was the concern in distress. The parties in 
interest applied to Judge English for a receivership. They 
wanted two men by the name of Sawyer and Allen to be re- 
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řccivers. The attorneys saw Judge English at his home at 
Urbana and presented the petition, and Judge English agreed 
with them that the order should be made. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield to the gentleman 10 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Thomas was in town and Judge 
‘Thomas and Judge English were getting ready to go fishing the 
next day; and Thomas evidently was not just fishing for trout 
‘only. And somehow or other that night, after Judge English 
had meditated over it, he sent a message to the lawyers to hold 
the thing up until they could see him again. ‘They came to see 
chim again and Judge English suggested that he would like 
Judge Thomas to be employed as counsel for the receiver 
as a master in chancery, a personal representative of the judge. 
| What is in this record, gentlemen, at page 876. Judge English 
igwenrs that at the request and solicitation of these men this 
was done, but the lawyer in the case swears they were held up 
in the granting of the order by the judge in order to get 
Thomas appointed. Of course, Judge English had to explain 
that he was pretty busy. He had confidence in Judge Thomas, 
and he wanted somebody to help him. Two thousand four 
hundred dollars per year was agreed on as Judge Thomas's 
‘compensation. A little later on they raised Judge Thomas's 
salary to $850 a month and made it retroactive. 

You can understand why in another case Judge Thomas was 
appointed associate receiver of a property at $1,000 a month, 
‘and of another at $1,000 a month. Judge Thomas was a handy 
man in that court. When this case of Keys, to which reference 
has been made, came up and Keys was convicted and given a 
fine and jail penalty Karch was representing him. But he 
discharged Karch and employed Judge Thomas. A motion was 
filed with Judge English to suspend execution on the jail fea- 
ture. Later, when this bootlegger appeared at the bar of the 
court for final action on this motion he did not even bring his 
lawyer with him. The only man that appeared there to help 
Keys out—and this is particularly interesting, too—was the 
‘assistant district attorney, who testified to Karch’s threats 
against Judge English. He appeared there, not to challenge 
or question the affidavits made by the physicians in regard to 
‘the physical condition of this defendant, who was trying to 
escape jail on account of physical condition, but he appeared 
there to let the judge know that, in his judgment, they were 
reputable doctors who had certified to this man's condition; and 
by a queer coincidence he was the only living man at the time 
of the hearing in St. Louis whom Judge English claimed had 
told him that Karch had threatened the judge. The two others, 
Judge English testified had recently died. 

With this assistant district attorney’s nid and with the 
Judge on the bench Thomas was so certain how things would 
come out that he was not even present. Skye never went to 
1 Thomas got a fee of $2,500, and when the committee was 

n St. Louis, Skye was running two drug stores. I am just 
covering some of the high points. 

This record not only shows the existence of a bankruptcy 
ring with an organization centering around the referee's office, 
extending on down even to an agency supplying bonds and 
auctioning the property of bankrupts, but this record shows 
that bankruptcy funds were deposited and shifted around to 
the benefit of the judge himself and at least one member of 
his fumily. I will not go into the details of the creation of the 
five depositaries for bankruptcy funds in that district and 
the building up of funds here and there where Judge English 
or Judge Thomas had stock or were borrowing large sums 
of money or had relatives. It may be stated, however, that 
that was the custom with regard to those funds. I desire 
to call attention to one particular instance and only to that 
part of the testimony which is necessary to disclose the atti- 
tude and policy to which I have referred. 

The Union Trust Co. was represented by a Mr. Ackerman 
as a solicitor for deposits. At page 308 of the record he 
testified as to a certain negotiation between himself and 
Judge English with regard to deposit of bankruptcy funds 
und the employment of Farris English in the bank, He testi- 
fied, page 308, that Judge EngMsh said referring to Farris 
English: 

I want him to haye a remunerative job; not to start at the bot- 
tom. * * Now, we could not expect to put that boy ahead of 
Bumebody else and have him draw a salary that he thinks he ought 
to have and what I would like for him to haye, but there are bank- 
ruptey funds and things of that kind. We can increase those deposits 
and in that way things would be wholly satisfactory both ways. 


As a result of the negotiation Farris English was employed 
in the bank, the deposits were incrensed, and the deposited 
bankruptcy funds were used by Farris Euglish to increase his 
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compensation from the bank. It was during this employment 
that Farris English began to receive 3 per cent on the bank- 
ruptey deposits in this bank (page 752 of the record) amount- 
ing in the aggregate during 11 or 12 months to some $2,700. 

Judge English denied knowledge of this arrangement, but it 
worked out all right along the line of not putting Farris Ung- 
lish ahead of somebody else, and the bankruptey funds took 
care of the situation. 

Judge English agrees substantially with Mr. Ackerman's 
statement, except that after they had concluded the discussion 
or negotiation and Judge English had discovered that Acker- 
man was more interested in getting the deposits than in get- 
ting the son, Judge English quotes himself as saying, But do 
not understand you are getting my boy with that proposition.” 

I will quote the judge, page 592. This is what Judge English 
testified he said on the oceasion testified to by Mr. Ackerman: 


I do not want him [Farris] where his compensation is not snficient 
for his maintenance, neither do I want him to go merely by a place 
being made for him, 


He (Ackerman) said: 


“What about the increase in the deposits in the bank?” That fs 
what he was more interested in than that other matter of employment. 
I said, “ Well, Ed, I have told you that I expected to make your bank 
the one depository in East St. Louis, and if your deposits do not in- 
crease thereby I will be badly deceived, but do not understand that 
you are getting my boy by that proposition.” That was the conversa- 
tion that Mr. Ackerman and I had. 


Judge English has another son, a lawyer. The attorney for 
the Missouri Pacifle Railroad Co. died, and Judge English, the 
judge on the bench who had jurisdiction over this property, 
went across into St. Louis to see the general counsel of this com- 
pany, whom he testified he did not know, and he asked for the 
job for his boy. Gentlemen may think that is all right. He did 
not expect to get the position upon the established qualifications 
of his son for the service. The son did not go. It was the 
judge going to ask for the position from the general counsel of 
the railroad company concerning matters of which the judge 
had jurisdiction. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
again expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman five addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. One other incident, gentlemen. 
Over in Centralia was another bank thut was a depository of 
the Federal Government for bankruptcy funds. Judge English 
had in that bank when the committee examined him with regard 
to this matter an indebtedness unsecured of $17,200. Upon that 
loan he was paying interest at a rate which was 1 per cent 
less than that charged the ordinary customer. 

I submit this, gentlemen—although I have not the time to 
discuss all the details—that the record in that case clearly 
demonstrates that Judge English would not have been granted, 
as a matter of safe banking, a loan of $5,000 but for the fact 
that he was the Federal judge and had control of bankruptcy 
funds, 

Now, gentlemen, I have not at all covered this case, but I 
hope I have helped. No one incident makes up the picture. 
I assume you have read the record in this case, Other gentle- 
men will discuss all of these matters in detail, and it may be 
that circumstances will develop under which it may seem 
to be my duty to discuss some of these matters more in detail. 

I have no interest in this matter. I hope I have no interest 
in this matter which is not common to every man here; but, 
gentlemen, when I consider the possibilities of this House of 
Representatives by its judgment establishing as a standard 
of official conduct to be permitted the standard of conduct 
established by Judge George W. English, I then am able to 
appreciate the tremendous importance of the case at bar. I 
thank you for your consideration. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM. I wish the gentleman from Alabama would 
use some of his time now. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield one hour to the gentle- 
manu from Indiana [Mr. Hickey]. [Applause.] 

Mr. HICKEY. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, it is 
difficult to follow a speaker so gifted as my friend, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. SumnNers]. He is always interesting, 
always eloquent, and always seems to have a rich store of 
imagination from which to draw. Many of the things he has 
stressed in this case, I am forced to say, have been drawn 
entirely from imagination. 

Before I go into a discussion of the evidence T think it might 
be well to refer to the origin of this case and point out its in- 
fluence upon the members of the subcommittee who investi- 
gated it. I wish to say that I haye the highest regard for 
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the members of the subcommittee, Unquestionably, they were 
actuated by the highest motives. That does not, however, pre- 
clude possibility of error. This case was instituted by one of 
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the most powerful newspapers of the Nation, the Post-Dispatch | 
| many chapters of crime to his credit. 


of St. Louis. The Post-Dispatch presented the charges to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes], and he brought them 
to the attention of the House. 

A joint resolution was subsequently passed by the House and 
Senate, authorizing the taking of testimony during the vaca- 
tion period of 1925. The subcommittee of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee went to East St. Louis for the purpose of taking testi- 
mony. When they reached St. Louis, what did they find? 
Officials of the Post-Dispatch were on the job with an attorney, 
and they remained with the committee members during the 
entire proceeding. The Post-Dispatch assumed charge of the 
proceedings, furnished most of the testimony, advised the sub- 
committee on the legal angles, and becaine the real prosecutor 
in the case. Unconsciously, in my judgment. members of the 


subcommittee were unduly influenced by this contact with and | 


attitude of the Post-Dispatch. 

Now, we all have a mental picture of what a judge should 
be. We would have in our ideal jurist the quintessence of 
patience, open-mindedness, learning, and sagacity, and he 
would be of capacity sufficient to handle the vital matters that 
daily press for attention. 

But we all know that many jurists do not measure up to 
the ideal. This is life. 

Litigation is extremely heavy in this country; the average 
judge, as you know, is everlastingly confronted with many 
perplexing and vexing problems. My distinguished friend from 
Texas has painted verbal pictures in an effort to present con- 
ditions in the court of Judge English. I want for a moment 
to call your attention to this man now before the House and 
cite some of his duties, some of the things he has been obliged 
to meet in connection with these dutles. 

Judge English, as far as the record discloses, is a man of 
more than ordinary ability, From the time of his appointment 
until this proceeding was instituted, he had disposed in his 
court of approximately 6,500 cases. In addition to that num- 
ber, there were many bankruptey cases that came before him; 
consequently, in passing upon the questions involved in this 
case, I want you to take into account the volume of business 
that this man handled and handled efficiently. He disposed of 
something like 3,300 criminal cases and from 3,200 to 3,500 
civil cases. 

They brought to the bar of this House, from this great 
number of cases, only two complaints. And let me say in pass- 
ing that during the seven years I have been a Member of the 
House I have become firmly convinced that this body is the 
fairest forum in all the world. [Applause.] 
view evidence in the record during the brief time allotted 
to me, I haye every confidence it will be given fair considera- 
tion, That is all we want, nothing more. 

There is no complaint in this record by a bar association 
or by lawyers, excepting Webb and Karch, and this notwith- 
standing his wide range of judicial activities, including trials 
in New York, Chicago, and other districts. Of all the litigants 
who came to the court of Judge English, numbering more 
than 6,500, in addition to the bankruptcy cases, not a single 
person is here to-day to register complaint against him. 
not this a remarkable record? The only complaints on this 
record are those of two lawyers and the Post-Dispatch, along 
with the complaints of county officers, who were summoned 
before him for the sole purpose of securing help to maintain 
law and order. 

I will endeayor to cover the points developed by the able 
gentleman from Texas. I will take them up in their order. 
The first proposition concerns the disbarment of Mr. Webb. 

I agree with Mr. Sumnenrs that a lawyer has u vested right in 
his profession; that he ought not to be disbarred without hear- 
ing and without trial; that he should be given every oppor- 
tunity to present his defense to the court when complaint is 
made against him; but I further believe that a lawyer is an 
officer of the court and that the duty rests upon him to uphold 
the law just as much as such duty rests upon the court. 

Let us now take this Webb case and get away from tears and 
sobs and florid rhetoric. What do we find? Webb himself 
says he came home; he had been trying a case in one of the 
State courts, and he found a notice on his desk from an un- 
known source asking him to secure the release of Dressed- 
up Johnny,“ a notorious criminal. Everything I say in connec- 
tion with this I take from the record, and this statement of 
fact is to be found in the record at page 45. Webb had received 
this notice from this unknown source to the effect that a 


So, when I re- 


Is | 


| from Chicago and Peoria to hold the man, 
| fully cognizant of the trial in Judge English's court and was 
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criminal was being held by the Federal conrt and was in the 
custody of the chief of police of Bast St. Louis. This criminal 
went under the nume of “ Dressed-up Johuny.’ His true name 
was Johnny Gardner. So far as the record discloses, he had 
He resembled in numer- 
ous Ways the famous criminal in Connecticut, Gerald Chapman, 
who has made such a desperate fight for life, this In the face 
of his disregard for the life of a fellow, 

This man, Johnny Gardner, was on trial in Judge English’s 
court charged with the robbery of a post office. That is the 
undisputed evidence. One of his confederates had indicated 
he would be a witness against Gardner in the trial, but for 
some mysterious reason when the case came up the confed- 
erate refused to testify. Thus it became the duty of the judge, 
for lack of evidence, to order the discharge of this criminal. 
The court remanded him to the custody of the United States 
marshal, who-delivered him to the chief of police of East St. 
Louis. The reason, and I presume the controlling reason, why 
Judge English did not discharge this man when the evidence 
failed was because he had telegrams from different civil au- 
thorities asking that he retain him in custody until they could 
take him in hand. There is no dispute on this score. This 
man Webb came home from the trial, went to his office, and 
there received a message that some one at Peoria wanted him 
to secure the discharge of the Federal prisoner. He also was 
advised by the chief of police of Hast St. Louis of requests 
Of course, he was 


a Federal prisoner. His conduct in securing his release was, 
to say the least, sharp practice. 

Now, considering the high standard of a judge, let us con- 
sider the high standard of a lawyer. If any member of the 
Congress should be asked to secure the release of a notorious 
criminal, would he, without complete investigation, proceed by 
habeas corpus to effect the release of this man, the criminal? 
It is unthinkable. The conduct of Mr. Webb was reprehensible. 
Webb knew he was employed by a confederate of the prisoner, 
This is clear. He secured the man’s release. Then whut did 
the man do? He immediately attempted to roh a bank, was 
caught, tried, and is now in the penitentiary. This is the 
character for whom my friends plead. 

Do you not think it was the duty of Judge English to in- 
vestigate the conduct of Webb? It would seem to me Judge 
English would have been remiss in his duty had he not made 
due investigation. I may say, too, before I leave this matter, 
that after Mr. Webb had been brought before the bar he told 
the judge when the latter asked him to file an answer that ho 
realized the proceedings were in order and that he would file 
an answer in the course of a few days. 

In my opinion, the reason Webb delayed filing answer was 
because he was at loss how to explain his conduct. If he had 
filed an answer that morning, it is my opinion the court would 


have permitted him to remain a member of the bar. 


Let us now come to the case of Karch, another case that the 
gentleman from Texas emphasizes, and I crave the attention 
of the House to this matter. In dealing with this case it is 
essential that we consider the summoning of the county officers. 
I think the Karch case and that of the county officers are 
closely related. 

There was a big railroad strike in southern Illinois, the 
strike of the shopmen. Nearly 1,200 railroad men were out, 
along with 800 miners. A very lawless condition existed. 
Feeling was tense, bitter. Many people, according to the 
record, were armed. This situation existed only a few miles 
from Herrin, where a great massacre had occurred 10 days 
before. The railroad companies applied to Judge English for 
an injunction in order to guard property, to protect life, and 
to keep the roads open so the mails could be carried. The 
civil officers, and especially the sheriffs, had appointed strikers 
as deputies. One man had been killed. Through thorough in- 
vestigation, the judge learned of the crisis. 

He dispatched his marshal to the scene. These are all facts 
of record. A terrible condition prevailed. So Judge English 
called these civil officers into consultation with respect to main- 
taining law and order. j 

I will take your time for a moment to read a brief excerpt 
from the testimony of one of the district attorneys who was 
present at that time as evidence that there was no arbitrary 
conduct on the part of the judge; to show that his purpose was 
to protect life and property and to maintain order, and nothing 
more. Gentlemen, if you vote impeachment of this man, simply 
because he had a compelling desire to maintain law and order, 
it will be the first time in history that such action has 
been taken on such grounds. I want to read a brief excerpt 
from the testimony of State’s Attorney Murray, one of the 
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county officers and a witness for the prosecution. 
What he has to say. This is from page 93 of the record: 


Mr. Murray. Well, I tried not to remember anything that happened 
there as much as I could, and the thing got out of my memory pretty 
woll, but yesterday I refreshed my memory somewhat by reading an 
jarticle that nppenred in the paper—I think it was the same day or the 
next day. He stated at the outset that he had called us In to bave a 
‘Qieart-to-heart talk with us. I remember that. 


Mr. STOBBS. Did the gentleman finish reading the para- 
graph, all the conversation? 
| Mr, HICKEY. I will say it is not my purpose to read the 
jentire record. If the gentleman wants to read it he is at 
liberty to do so. 

Mr. STOLBS. Does the gentleman think it quite fair to 
give the substance and not give the whole of the conversation? 
lr. HICKEY. The language speaks for itself. Now, I will 
continue with what Murray said: 


i Well, he said something about those men who were involved in the 
‘shooting of this negro by some fellows who had been deputized by 
tue sherif of Clinton County. On the night before this occurrence 
it seemed they had been appointed special officers for the village of 
{Wamac to see that people carrying concealed weapons or weapons were 
|apprehended, and it seemed that they confiscated the weapons and 
‘prrested them, and that those men were endeavoring to do that when 
tuey became Involved in the killing of this negro. 


That is from page 95. This gives you some notion of the 
Rituation that existed in that country. A great strike was on. 
Property was being destroyed, a man had been killed, and all 
‘of this was charged to the manner in which civil officers were 
handling the situation. 

Applications were made for the arrest of persons charged 
With contempt, for the violation of the injunction issued by 
Judge English. More than 500 persons were cited to appear 
before the court. Mr. Karch appeared for the most of these 
‘contemnors and asked for a jury. The question of their right 
to a jury was in dispute. Judges and lawyers from all sec- 
tions held different opinions. Judge English told Mr. Karch 
that he was in doubt as to their right to a jury. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman kindly repeat that? 

Mr. HICKEY. He said he would grant jury trials to all who 
applied for it. However, he denied a jury in not a single ease 
of the 500 who had applied. The court had a very heavy 
calendar. I suppose he was naturally disturbed to find so 
many applications. It would be next to impossible for him to 
pass upon so many jury cases. 
| Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKEY. No; I decline to yield at this time. There 
had been some feeling between Karch and the court growing 
out of transactions that occurred covering a period of years. 
The United States district attorney or the assistant district 
uttorney and others had reported to Judge English that Mr. 
Karch had made a statement that the judge should be killed; 
that a criminal, a client of Mr. Karch, bad threatened to kill 
Judge English, but through the influence of Mr. Karch he had 
induced the man to take no action. Ile said he never would 
do it again. These matters had been brought to the attention 
of the judge. 

On the particular day when the disbarment occurred Mr. 
Karch and a lawyer named Moran, of Ottawa, III., appeared 
before the court, asking for juries in contempt cases, notwith- 
standing the fact it was an equity term and not a proper time 
to ask for a jury. In all Federal courts there is an arraignment 
day, and on this day one who enters a plea of not guilty goes 
at once on the jury calendar, as a matter of course. Mr. 
Karch knew this, and yet he appeared and filed a written mo- 
tion asking for a jury in these cases and made a lengthy 
argument. After the court had granted his client a jury he 
took his seat at some distance fram the bench. 

He and his associate began to talk and created sufficient 
noise to annoy the court. He also laughed frequently. I pre- 
sume this was an effort to tantalize and aggravate the court. 
That is the only conclusion one could draw. Surely this was 
gross misconduct by Karch. It may be possible that in this 
instance the court acted hastily. However, this was a judicial 
matter, aud in every impeachment trial in this country it has 
been held by the Senate that such an action was not im- 
peachable. In the Swayne case, for instance, it was so held. 
There were several similar cases, and the Senate decided in 
peach case that the matter was not impeachable, on the ground 
lit was of a judicial character and error of judgment was not 
ground for impeachment. 

Should this House proceed to investigate all the judicial 
acts of our Federal judges, such as the actions in question, we 
would never adjourn. If Mr. Karch was dissatisfied with the 
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ruling, he had the right of appeal. After tlie disbarment took 
place a committee of reputable lawyers, namely, Mr. Thomas, 
Judge Kramer, and Mr. Baxter, was named to investigate. 
Judge Kramer was chairman of the local bar association and 
at one time was president of the State bur association. ‘This 
committee investigated the case fully and reported misconduct 
on the part of Karch, but recommended that he be restored to 
practice. Finally, the court took afirmative action on this 
recommendation. 

There is another angle to this case, and I do not know 
whether the geutleman from Texas [Mr. Suarnens] touched 
upon it or not. I refer to the conduct of the court toward a 
lawyer named Ely. Mr. Ely was examining a jury in a crimi- 
nal case upon their voir dire. Ely states the court objected to 
some of the questions he propounded to the jurors. It is said 
that the judge said be would send the jurors to jail should 
they decide contrary to his charge if he charged upon the 
evidence. The judge avers that he never made such a state- 
ment. He says further that he never charged orally on the 
evidence since he has been on the Federal bench. I may say 
to those lawyers who come from States where judges are per- 
mitted to charge on the evidence that it is my understanding 
that in Illinois the charge always is in writing. Judge English 
was au Illinois lawyer and naturally continued to observe the 
practice of his State. On that point I call attention to the 
testimony of Mr. Burnside, Mr. Burnside was United States 
district attorney who had charge of the case. He testified that 
no such language was used by the court to his recollection. 
That is found on page 780 of the hearings. Mr. Speaker, I 
notice that the chairman of the committee [Mr. GRAHAM] is 
looking for the testimony. You will find on page 790 of the 
record that Mr. Burnside said under oath that to his recollec- 
tion he did not recall that the judge made such a statement. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HICKEY. Yes. 

Mr. LEA of California. I notice on page 27 of the minority 
report it is stated that Judge English states that he does not 
recall the instance. Did he state that or did he deny that he 
made the statement? 

Mr. HICKEY. My recollection of the testimony is that he 
denied ever making the statement, although it may be that he 
did not recall making the statement. My best recollection of 
the testimony is that he denied making the statement. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKEY. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. With reference to pages 93 and 94 of the 
record, where Judge English is charged with using profanity 
and vulgar language, is there any testimony contradicting that 
in the record? 

Mr. HICKEY. There is very positive testimony contradict- 
ing it. \ 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman please call attention 
to it? Is there anywhere a denial of that use of vulgarity on 
the part of Judge English? 

Mr. HICKEY. Judge English said that he never used the 
name of God in vain in his life—that he possibly may have 
used the word “damn,” but that was the extent of his pro- 
fanity. Somewhere in the record when this matter was under 
investigation the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER], 
a member of the subcommittee, asked one of the oflicers 
if he recollected the use of profane language at the time 
those civil officers were before the court, and this particular 
man—lI do not happen fo have his testimony available—stated 
that he heard no such language, and he was one of the civil 
officers before the court. 

Mr. KING. And it does not appear here, even if he did use 
the word “damn,” that he used it in open court, does it? 

Mr. HICKEY. Not so far as the record discloses. The 
enemies of Judge English have stated that he did use such 
language and those who are friendly to Judge English state 
that he did not. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The witness whose testimony the gentle- 
man just quoted, Mr. Murray, says on page 94: 


He used the words “—— — — ——," “——,” — — ——," 
and so forth. 


Mr. HICKEY. Where does the gentleman find that? 
Mr. GRAHAM. On page 94 of the record. That is the gen- 


tleman's witness. 

Mr. HICKEY. Oh, I beg the gentleman's pardon. He is 
not the gentleman's witness. He is a witness of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. The gentleman brought him before the 
committee. I took the testimony most unfavorable to the re- 
spondent to present to this House. I knew the charge was 


groundless and so I wanted to show I was correct, 
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Mr. GRAHAM: Will the gentleman pardon me for a mo- 
ment? I did not mean to say that. he was the gentleman’s 
Witness, hut merely to say that it was his testimony which the 
gentleman quoted to show that nothing improper had taken 
place. 

Mr. HICKEY. I quoted his testimony to show that Judge 
Onzlish did not abuse those civil officers when they came before 
him, but that he asked them to join him in maintaining law 
aud order, That is why I quoted that testimony. Of course, 
the enemies of Judge English have made charges that he used 


vulgar language. y 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKEY. I decline to yield; I have not the time. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman from Indiana in- 
dulge me for a moment? The record to which we are now 
referring goes further than a mere charge of using vulgar lan- 
guage. It is the testimony that when he brought these officers 
before him, in his lecture of the officers he used vulgar and 
profane language. 

Mr. HICKEY. We come next to the question of bankruptcy, 
but in eai T wiil say to my friend from New York [Mr, 
YPameonrmn] that there is a confliet of testimony upon the qnes- 
tion of whether Judge English used profane lungunge or not, 
but the extent of his profane language. even from the lips of 
his enemies, is that he used the word “damn” and some other 
offensive terms that could hardly be called profanity. I would 
say that it was vulgarity, rather than profanity. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKEY. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Is it not perfectly proper for Judge English to 
address these officers and converse with them in their native 
tongue? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HICKEY. I may say, in answer to the distinguished 
gentleman from IIlinois, there is much evidence in the record 
to indicate that civil officers were not overly choice of language 
down along the Mississippi River. 

Mr. DYER. Well 

Mr. HICKHY. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. DYER. Surely the gentleman does not mean the west 
side of the river? 
Mr. HICKEY. 

Webb. reside. 

Mr. GRAHAM, He means Mr. RIxd's side. 

Mr. HICKEY. This is a rough district, and there is evidence 
in the record, I admit, they were rough fellows. I think one 
witness, I have forgotten his name, the chief of police of East 
St. Louis, spoke of some men from one of the counties and 
made the statement they all carried firearms; that it was the 
custom down there to carry firearms. They wanted to be ready 
for action if it were necessary and a fight was in the offing. 

Now E come to the question of the bankruptcy proposition. 
Mr. Suseners seemed to emphasize that and F want to say 
a few words about it. They charge in this record or in their 
specification of charges that English should be impeached 
because he appointed one referee, and then they charge that 
he should be impeached because he appointed Thomas. Let 
me tell the Members of the House that, from the time the 
bankruptey law was passed down to the day that Judge Eng- 
lish was appointed, there never bad been but one referee in 
this district. And yet they ask you to impeach him for that. 
I further want to call your attention to the fact that under 
the judge's act of 1922 an associate judge was appointed for 
that district, Judge Lindley, a high-grade man, an able man, 
and from the time of his appointment down to this hour there 
never has been a change in respect to the number of referees. 
Judge Thomas resigned in January, 1925, and Judge English 
appointed, with the consent of Judge Lindley, the ex-United 
States district attorney for that district, namely, Mr. Burn- 
side. Now, just a word on this bankruptcy proposition. Under 
the law the administration of bankruptcy matters is under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Justice, Every so often the 
investigators from the Department of Justice: examine the 
reports of the referees. 

Every lawyer present here to-day is also aware of the fact 
that in asset estates the trustee is selected by the creditors, 
and that the court has nothing to do with the selection of a 
trustee. Now, my friends, I want to call your attention to the 
complaint made against these banks which were selected as 
depositories, and in this connection I want to advise you that 
never before until Judge Dnglish was appointed did they have 
but one depository in this district. And yet they want to im- 
peach him for having but one referee: 

T want to call attention to tlie depositories. 


I mean the other side, where Karsh and 


Understand 


this is a sparsely settled district. The largest city is the city: 


of East St. Louis, and according to the last Federal census 
this city has a population of something like 66,000. So- Judge 
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English concluded to designate several depositories. He named 
the safest banks in the entire district, the Merchants Bank of 
Centralia, the Union Trust Co. of Bast St. Louis, the First 
National Bank of Carmi, and the Virst National Bank of 
Coulterville. These were well distributed over the distriet for 
tlie convenience of people who had business with the referee 
in bankruptcy. The Merchants State Bank of Centralia was 
capitalized at $100,000. It had deposits of $1,195,56U.78. 1 
take this from the Bankers’ Report wherein it is rated as u 
bank of high standing. 

The Union Trust Co., of Hast St. Louis, has a capital stock 
of $600,000, and it has depesits of $4,706,983.83, the most sub- 
stantial bank in that city, and yet they ask you to impeach 
this man because he named such banks as depositories. The 
First National Bank of Carmi is located in a very small town, 
and naturally its capital stock Is not large, but it has $100, 000 
of capital stock and its deposits are $687,230. The First Na- 
tional Bank of Coulterville, another depository, has a capital 
stock of $25,000 and deposits of $315,090. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKEY. I will. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I am just curious to ascertain 
just why Judge English did not offer this man Thomas as a 
witness. 

Mr. HIOKEY. The committee, as I understand—I do not 
know how true it is—the subcommittee, though Thomas was 
before it during the entire proceeding, neglected to call him. 
You can ask some member of the subcommittee why he was 
not called; do net ask me. They were the proseeutors in this 
ease out there, the investigators: 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK, Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HICKEY. Yes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Judge Thomas was not called by Judge 


English? 
Mr. HICKEY. No. He was not called by either side. 
Mr. DOMINICK. Judge English had opportunity to offer 


testimony, bad he not? 

Mr. HICKEY. I suppose either side could have offered it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. He had opportunity to offer it? 

Mr. HICKEY. Yes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the We yield to 
me? 

Mr. HICKEY. I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Thomas was not in court at all the 
last day? He and English were joined together in these 
charges. Judge English did not call him, and he was not 
called. Judge English did not see fit to call him, and he was 
not called. 

Mr. BOWLING. This record shows that a motion was made 
by the subcommittee to call him, and it was not put fer some 
reason. 

Mr. HICKEY. That is my information; that a member of 
the subcommittee requested that Judge Thomas be called, but 
the majority of the committee opposed it, and he was not 
called. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr, HICKEY. I yield to the gentleman from Tilinols. 

Mr. YATES. This is in support of the gentleman's state- 
ment. On page 800 of the record Mr. MICHENER said: 


Mr. Micnenrr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask counsel on either 
side a question. Mr. Dennis, as attorney representing the proponents 
of these charge, do you desire to call Mr. C. B. Thomas as a witness? 

Mr. Dennis, The reason why I do not is that I understand, in view 
of the investigation that we hnve learned has taken place, that we 
would be endangering, probably, the Government's cause, if it has a 
cause, against C. B. Thomas. For that reason L have refrained fror 
calling Mr. Thomas. He could volunteer if he wauted to. 


It was not his action. 

Mr. HICKEY. That is very enlightening. 

Mr. REID of Ilinois. Myr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HICKEY. Yes: 

Mr. REID of Mlinois. Will you state to the House whether 
or not any corrupt action is shown in the entire record? 

Mr. HICKEY. I will say to the gentleman from Dlinois that, 
in my opinion, there is none. I do not find any corrupt action 
in the entire record. 

Mr, RIP of Illinois. Did any litigant lose anything by 
rcason of any corrupt action on the part of the judge? 

Mr. HICKEY. The record shows that no litigant in Judge 
Englisli's court ever recoived unfair trentment. The record also 
shows that in respect to bankruptey matters they were investi- 
gated by the Department of Justiee, and a report is in this 
record here by Plato Mountjoy that everything was done in the 
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handling of these estates that could reasonably be done; that 
they were carefully and prudently handled. He commends 
highly the referee. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKEY. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Is the gentleman from Indiana going to 
discuss the charge that was made by the majority and that 
was made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SumNeEns] to the 
effect that Judge English's son recelved 3 per cent on certain 
deposits in certain banks belonging to bankrupt funds? 

Mr. HICKEY. I expect to if I have time. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I wanted to know if that is controverted. 
Was that controyerted? 

Mr. HICKEY, I do not know what the gentleman means by 
* conutroverted.” 

Mr. HASTINGS. Is it denied by the minority that Judge 
English's son received 3 per cent on funds on deposit? 

Mr. HICKEY. That is a matter that sooner or later is to be 
gone into. There is not a particle of evidence in the record 
to show that Judge English ever knew of the arrangements 
that his son had with the bank with respect to salary. 

This is the situation, as I take it. This man was employed at 
$150 a month. That was initial salary. And, by the wax, in 
pussing I want to say that this young man is very capable and 
competent. I wish I had time to put in the Recorp what nu- 
merous persons have said about him. He worked in the 
Riggs National Bank here at one time, and worked in other 
banks. He took a course in the University of Illinois to pre- 
pare him for work of this kind. His initial salary was $150 a 
month, and three months afterwards it was raised to $200. 
Then he complained, and the head of the bonding department 
of the bank said to him: 


Why don't you come into our department and sell bonds and solicit 
deposits and things of that kind? If you do, we will pay you a com- 
mission on it. 


He did. 

Mr. TILLMAN rose. 

Mr. HICKEY. According to that arrangement, the head of 
the bonding department said: 


In connection with the deposits that you get we will consider the 
bankruptcy fund on deposit as a part of the money you bring the bank. 


So it was a salary arrangement. The officers of the bank— 
I think there are seven of them who testified—ench and every 
man testified that this arrangement was never brought to the 
father’s attention, 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IMCKEY. I will yield first to the gentleman from 
Arkansas, who has been standing for some little time. Then I 
will yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rip] 
asked the question as to whether or not it had been proved that 
any litigant ever lost any money. 

Mr. HICKEY. I will not yield for an argument. 

Mr. TILLMAN, Is it not proved beyond question that 
Thomas's fees in the Alton Granite Co, case alone amounted to 
$43,000? 

Mr. HICKEY. The fees of Thomas in the different receiver- 
ship cases were based on the character of the work he did. 
You have a specification in here that Judge Thomas was ap- 
pointed by Judge English in the Chicago Fuel case, when as 
a matter of fact he was uppointed by Judge Lindley. He was 
appointed on the recommendation of the lawyers in the case, 
and in nearly every case where this man was appointed receiver 
lie was appointed on the recommendation of the lawyers. You 
enn read the record, and you will find that in everything he 
did in these receivership cases he acted in good faith and in 
the interest of the properties. All told, there were three or 
four receiverships to which he was named by English, 


Mr. STRONG of Kansas aud Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota 
rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. HICKEY. I will yield first to the gentleman from 
Kansas. 


Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I see in the record that Miss 
Grace C. Thayer, who testified she was the stenographer of the 
referee in bankruptcy, Thomas, said she had often seen money 
paid by Thomas to Judge Euglish. 

Mr. HICKEY. I will say to my friend from Kansas—and I 
do not yield any further, because the gentleman can speak in 
his own time—that the committee that preferred those charges 
did not cousider this charge of enough consequence to even refer 
to It. 
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Mr. STRONG of Kansas. 
would like to explain that. 
Mr. HICKEY. There are many things I would like to ex- 
plain had I the time. I will now yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. What action did Judge English 
take when he ascertained that his son was getting a per- 
centage from Goyernment funds in the bank in which the son 
was employed? 

Mr. HICKEY. I will say to my friend from Minnesota that 
he had severed his connection with the bank long before it 
came to the attention of Judge English. My best recollection 
is that he had very little knowledge, or possibly no knowledge, 
of the subject until shortly before those proceedings were in- 
stituted. Bankruptcy funds are not Government funds. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKEY, Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Does the gentleman believe the 
alr can ever be properly cleared until Thomas testitles? 

Mr. HICKEY, I will say to my friend from New York that 
if I had had charge of those proceedings, in the interest of fair 
play to everybody, in the interest of justice, 1 should have 
called Thomas to testify. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKEY. Yes; and this is the last time I shall yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman had done that, he would 
have incurred the danger of giving Mr. Thomas an immunity 
bath by calling him before the committee, and that is the 
proposition, I suppose, with which the committee was con- 
fronted. 

Mr, HICKEY. Of course, that is a debatable question. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman yield for a tinal question? 

Mr. HICKEY. Yes, 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Retp] asked 
a very vital question. That was whether any litigant or any- 
body had lost a dollar through this man’s transactions. 

Mr. HICKEY. I will answer no. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. HICKEY. I do not yield further, as I have only a few 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am seeking information, 

Mr. HICKEY. I realize that, but the gentleman can get his 
information from the record which he has in his hand. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Of course, I can do that, but 
I thought the presentation of the case was for the purpose of 
giving information. 

Mr. HICKEY. If I can be given more time, I shall be 
very glad to answer any questions that any gentleman may 
propound. But it does seem to me from all of the facts in this 
case that this proceeding is not justified. We are all answer- 
able to our conscience for what we do here. It seems to me 
it would be a great injustice to the respondent and a great 
mistake on the part of the House to send this cuse to the 
Seunte unless we are reasonably certain of misconduct in- 
yolying mornl turpitude. And I find nothing in the record 
to support such a contention, 

Those of yon who have rend the record of impeachment 
proceedings must know that in the history of the country but 
very few judges have been impeached. During the past 60 
years I think two is the number, one of whom, Judge Hum- 
phreys, was impeached during the Civil War for treason. 
He made no defense; he did not appear before the Senate; 
it was a period during which the feelings of people were 
aroused and possibly had he appeared in his own defense 
before the Senate he would not have received fair considera- 
tion! The case of Archbald is the other case, and he was 
guilty of gross dishonesty in office. On the other hand, the 
cases of Peck and Swayne failed in the Senate, and the charges 
against Swayne were of a gross nature as compared with the 
mistakes—and they are nothing more than mistakes—mere 
fly specks, in the record against this man. Several cases of 
disbarment were urged in the Swayne case to bring about his 
impeachment, but on each separate specification the Senate 
voted no. The same may be said of Judge Peck, another case 
tried before the Senate. Here again they urged impeachment 
because of certain disbarment cases. They failed. I am going 
to call your attention to one of those cases. A case had been 
tried before Judge Peck and a decision rendered adverse to 
certain litigants. It related to certain Jand leases. 

The judge had been severely criticized for the decision he 
und rendered and so he published in a paper of St. Louis a 
statement in defense of his decision. One of the unsuccessful 
lawyers in the cuse answered the judge’s letter. He haled him 
before the court, disbarred him, sent him to prison and fined 


I thought probably the gentleman 
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him. I believe that Is a correct statement. If not, I will be 
very glad to be corrected. The Senate in that case held that 
it was a juiicial matter within the discretion of the judge 
what action he should take under all of the circumstances und 
if the decision was wrong the lawyer had his remedy; he could 
appeal, So there is not the least likelihood of the Karch 
charge and the Webb charge being sustained in the Senate 
shonld this case go there, which I can not believe will happen 
as it is not warranted by the evidence; and I wish to say, my 
friends, that in my opinion the judge did not act arbitrarily in 
the light of the evidence that is in this record. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion at 
that point? 

Mr. HICKEY. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The gentleman referred to the Peck case. 
There was one charge in that case, but it was not disbarment. 
It was a matter of committing a man for contempt, a totally 
different procedure. 

Mr. HICKEY. it was practically the same as in this case. 

Mr. GRAHAM. No; it was a commitment for contempt. 

Mr. HICKEY. And I will say to my friend from Pennsyl- 
vania, he can argue from his own point ef view when he gets 
the floor. Reviewing all the record in this case, it does seem 
to me thut Judge English has a record for efficiency most 
praiseworthy, and is an upright, hardavorking judge, with 
exceptional capacity for dispatching business and an honest 
desire to uphold the law. I thank you, gentlemen. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

MESSAGE FROM TILE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9007) granting the consent of Congress to Harry E. Bovay to 
construct, muintain, and operate bridges across the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio Rivers at Cairo, Til. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagrecing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 9599) granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Louisville, Ky., to construct a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near said city. 

The message also announeed that the Senate had passed, 
without amendment, the Dill (II. R. 4761) to amend section 9 
of the act of May 27, 1908 (35 Stat. L. p. 312), and for putting 
in foree, in reference to suits involving Indian titles, the 
statutes of limitations of the State of Oklahoma, and providing 
for the United States to join in certain actions, and for making 
judgments binding on all parties, and for other purposes. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BULL 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I present, for printing under 
the rule, conference report ou the bill (HI. R. 8917) making 
appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activities of 
the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
und for other purposes. 


IMPEACHMENT OF JUDGE GEORGE W. ENGLISH 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
teman from Arkansas [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, criticism has been made of 
the St. Louis Post- Dispatch because it has permitted the use 
of its columns for the publication of facts and circumstances 
tending to bring about an investigation into the official and 
personal conduct of the respondent, Judge George W. English, 
of the eastern district of Illinois. This journal devoted much 
space and spent considerable money in this investigation. I 
am unable to find that in doing so it was actuated by any 
improper motive. Indeed, I believe that it was inspired by a 
lofty purpose. It is an independent and a fearless sheet and 
the country would be blessed in a peculiar way if more of its 
great papers would wndertuke and carry on crusades for the 
betterment of the public service and for the exposure of wrong- 
doing in high places. The New York World and the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, valuable newspaper properties, were acquired, 
promoted, and conducted for many years by the great journal- 
ist, Joseph Pulitzer. He was foreign-born, came here a poor 
immigrant, but became a public-spirited, prominent, and nat- 
uralized American. He had a high conception of the work 
a newspaper should perform and requested his boys to con- 
tinue to publish the newspaper properties which he left them 
and to follow the course that he pursued in the conduct of 
these journals. I quote below one of his instructions or ideas 
as to how a paper should be conducted: 
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I know that my retirement win make no difference in its cardinal 
Principles [the Post-Dispatch]; that it will always fight for progress 
und reform; never tolerate injustice or corruption; always fight dema- 
gogues of all parties; never belong to any party; always oppose priri- 
leged classes and publie plunderers; never luck sympathy with the 
poor; always remain devoted to the public welfare; never be satisfied 
with merely printing news; always be drastically independent; never 
be afraid to attack wrong, whether by predatory plutocracy of preda- 
tory poverty. 


This sublime sentence approaches the level and dignity of 
one of the Ten Commandments. I shall always respect Pulitzer 
for the two paragraphs copied below which appeared in the 
uee h 55 made to a great audience in Cooper Union on October 

1876: 


I stand here to say that the war is over, and it is time that it 
should be. ‘To-day, when the South is wronged, I do not hesitate to 
enlist for it. The enemy of the Government is he who disgraces a 
position of public trust. 

The southern people belong to us, and we belong to them. Their 
interests are our interests; their rights should be our rights; their 
wrongs should be our wrongs. Their prosperity is our prosperity. We 
are one people, one country, and one Government; and whoever en- 
denvors to array one section against another and endeavors to make 
the ‘union of all people impossible is a traitor to his country. 


The Post-Dispatch continued to publish charges against 
Judge English and during the latter part of the Sixty-eizhth 
Congress, Hon. Harry’ Hawes, a brilliant Member of the House 
from St. Louis, conceived it to he his duty to call the attention 
of the House to the fact that editorials and various news items 
appearing in this paper contained charges of a very serious 
nature against Judge English, so he filed a resolution before 
Congress, suggesting an investigation. The House authorized 
a special committee to make the investigation after the ad- 
journment of the Sixty-eighth Congress, and this committee 
proceeded to carry out the instructions of the House. 

I heard every syllable that came from the witnesses intro- 
duced on both sides, and I joined with the majority of the 
members of this special committee, and with a majority of the 
full committee in recommending impeachment. I believe that 
the testimony taken altogether proyes that Judge English is 
guilty of impeachable offenses. The Constitution provides that 
the Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. 


All civili officers of the United States shall be removed from office on 
impeachment for and conviction of treason, bribery, or other high 
crimes aud misdemeanors, 

The judges * * + shall hold their offices during good behavior. 


You will note that there is no limitation as to the nature or 
extent of the crimes, misdemenors, and misbehaviors in office. 

The adjudicated cases of the Senate, State tribunals having 
jurisdiction over impeachment cases, and the Euglish Parlia- 
ment all agree that an offense in order to be impeachable need 
not be indictable either at common law or under any statute. 
When the Constitution says that judges shall hold their offices 
during good behavior it means that as long as they behave 
themselves they can not be disturbed. If a judge is to hold his 
office during good behavior, when his behavior ceases to be good 
he can be impeached. This is the only way he can be removed. 
If he refuses to hold court, or dons the cap and bells of the 
clown or jester on the bench, walks the streets with dissolute 
companions, lives a corrupt and debauched life, is guilty of acts 
of tyranny, uses foul language from the bench, he may not be 
indicted for such offenses, yet the only way to remove him is by 
impeachment. Certainly impeachinent is a proper remedy in 
this kind of a case. It has been proven that Judge English did 
more serious things than these. 4 

It is true much of the evidence against this officer is circum- 
stantial. The Inw writers say that circumstantial evidence is 
legal evidence and is the proof of such facts and circumstances 
that tend to and do connect the individual charged with the 
offense charged. The strength of circumstantial testimony in 
this case, and this obtains in all cases depending upon circam- 
stantial evidence, lies in the fact that a large number of diim- 
aging facts against this official are proven and are independent 
of each other and occur in widely different places, but they all 
point with unerring certainty to unworthy, suspicious, and im- 
proper personal and official conduct on the part of this judge. 
Personally, circumstantial evidence is more convincing to my 
mind than direct proof. Circumstances ordinarily can not lie, 
while witnesses do lic. $ 

With a party of my friends I slept one night several years 
ago on the banks of War Eagle, a fishing stream in my dis- 
trict. When we retired the river was clear and low, not a 
cloud was visible during the night, nor did a drop of rain fall 
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where we were. At daylight next morning the stream was 
muddy and driftwood was floating down its rapidly moving 
current, It lad risen 2 or 8 feet during the night. This was 
caused by what is termed a “head rise.” In other words, it 
had rained near the headwaters of the stream. Now, if a hun- 
dred ministers had sworn befcre our party that they had been 
statioued at intervals along that river, up to its very source, 
and that it had not rained a drop anywhere along that stream 
for the past two or three days, I would have disbelieved the 
ministers and would have believed the silent witness of the 
tawny, swollen stream, knowing that this circumstantial testi- 
mony was absolutely credible. 

Judge English might not be impeached, perhaps, for any one 
or two acts of misconduct, clearly proven, but when you con- 
sider them altogether it makes u case against him strong as 
proof of Holy Writ. The Senators who will try him if he is to 
be tried will undoubtedly convict him. 

I think I am not unreasonable when I look for exemplary 
conduct in our judges. Fortunately, the plain people of the 
country have great confidence in an officer occupying an ex- 
alted judicial position. That speaks well for the judiciary and 
speaks well for the people. Samuel judged Israel wisely and 
well, and we reverence him because of his record. Portia laid 
down the law to Shylock with proper judicial wisdom and 
dignity. We revere John Marshall and respect him not only 
for his wonderful legal ability but will never forget that he 
sald that— 


the greatest curse an angry God can inflict upon a sinning and an 
erring people is an ignorant, corrupt, and dependent judiciary. 


A Federal judge appointed for life, provided with a good 
salary, should be an ideal man and officer. Because of his 
power, he should be generous to his foes and fair to the weak 
and the poor. He should be— 


one who softens the hard rigor of the laws, blunts their keen edge, and 
grinds their harpy claws, He who the sword of justice wields should 
be as holy as severe, 


He should be absolutely just. Justice should bend to neither 
side. A judge should be possessed of both honor, merey, and 
probity of mind. He should not take advantage of his regal 
power to punish his enemies or to oppress the weak, It has 
been written: 


Plate sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks; 
Arm it with rags, and a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it. 


This record shows that during the strike the wealthy rail- 
road corporations seemed to have no complaints against this 
Federal judge. The judicial frown, black as a thunder cloud, 
threatened only the penniless strikers, their defenders, and 
sympathizers. Prominent railroad lawyers are now of counsel 
for him, which is their right and his right. [Applause.] 

George W. English had not had an extensive law practice. 
Upon the recommendation possibly of Mr. McAdoo, in a branch 
of whose department he was an official, and possibly at the 
request of a few labor leaders, he was placed on the Federal 
bench by one of the really great men of his day, Woodrow 
Wilson. It occurs to me that a lawyer bearing a commission 
from one of our greatest Presidents would haye been much 
impressed by the appointment; that he would exert himself to 
make a record worthy of the distinguished scholar and states- 
man who thus favored him. Judge English did not seem to be 
greatly impressed by the occurrence, On cross-examination I 
put these questions to him: 


Mr, TILLMAN. You were appointed by Woodrow Wilson, were you 
not? $ 

Judge ExNatisn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TILEMAN. A man whom you and I much admired, one of our 
really big Presidents? Didn't you feel somewhat puffed up and pleased 
_at receiving an appointment from such a distinguished President? 
Weren't you impressed with the importance and dignity of the position 
given you by him? 

Judge ExcLisH. Was I puffed up? 

Mr. TL MAN. Well, were you? 

Judge Enouisu. I do not know. 
he is puffed up. 

Mr. TILLMAN. A lawyer and a Federal judge appointed by Woodrow 
Wilson would naturally appreciate the dignity and importance of the 
place, would he not, and strive to do good work? 

Judge ExGLISH, I suppose he ought to feel the weight and responsi- 
bility. Because of his having been appointed by any particular indl- 
vidual President I do not think should enhance his pride to the office, 
however. 

Mr, TILLMAN. You do not think so? 


I do not think anyone can tell if 
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While I was still in my thirties the governor of my State 
appointed me to the district bench and I recall the effect that 
the appointment had upon me. I concluded that my personal 
conduct ought to be above reproach and I endeavored to make 
it so. Prior to this appointment I was in the active practice of 
the law and had my share of enemies among the members of 
the bar, and I know that I exerted myself to be entirely fair, 
just, and courteous, particularly to my enemies, and in fact to 
all others, 

It never occurred to me that I should use my position to op- 
press or wrong anyone and I went out of my way, I think, to 
be agreeable to everyone, particularly to those whom 1 did 
not count as my friends. I indorse the principle that fortune, 
power, and station have great responsibilities and that men 
in office should be alive to the duties of protecting the humble, 
the poor, and the unprotected. When knighthood was in 
flower, the feudal barons professed and practiced high devotion 
to this ideal. I can not understand how a Federal judge of 
the proper caliber and the right kind of a heart; with au- 
thority to send men to jail, to strip them of their property; 
with greater power than a king; in fact, can take advantage 
of his position, enjoying as he does immunity from attack 
and threaten and bluster and storm at litigants, witnesses, or 
attorneys; arm himself with a pistol, hurl epithets, challenges, 
and insults promiscuously at those whom he seeks to brow- 
beat and intimidate. 

Now, let me catalogue a few things which I consider at 
least misdemeanors committed by Judge English. He im- 
properly, offensively, tyrannically, and unlawfully disbarred 
Thomas W. Webb und Charles A. Karch without permitting 
either of them a trial or fo be heard in his own defense. It 
is admitted by his counsel that he had no legal right to do 
this. 

While on the bench in the presence of a large andience, 
using angry, profane, and indecent language he arbitrarily 
und offensively abused and insulted Messrs. Dew, House, Mur- 
ray, State attorneys; Knies and Beasley, sheriffs; and Mayor 
Campbell, stating to them— 


that he did not give a ——, because he was not afraid of the 


Such chaste, clean, dignified verbiage! 


I don't know what you men's politics are; whether you are Republi- 
cans or Democrats. I do not give a A 


A lofty, judicial sentiment, judicially expressed. 
said: : 


I will be if you are going to pass the buck to this court, 
I have power to call out a thousand men to enforce my injunctions, 
and if you do not cooperate, I will remove every one of you from 
office. 


Mark you, another Daniel, come to judgment. 

This judge improperly attempted to induce Judge Lindley, 
another Federal judge, to recognize and appoint his son, George 
W. English, jr., to receiverships and other appointments in con- 
sideration that he, Judge George W. English, would appoint to 
like positions a cousin of Judge Lindley. Judge Lindley 
promptly declined the invitation. 

Judge English forfeited his right to further service on the 
bench when he stated; 


I will not try any case where Mr. Karch appears as counsellor or 
attorney. I will not try any cases when that 
appears as an attorney. 


The tenth grade should have been present to get a lesson in 
official deportment and to observe real official dignity, when 
the court delivered himself of this classie utterance. 

I call attention of the House to the fact that the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, haying a circulation of 30,000 in the district 
over which Judge English presided, both editorially and in its 
news columns, published the most serious charges against this 
judge and yet he did not cite the editor or manager before him 
for contempt, did not bring suit against the paper, which is a 
solyent and wealthy one, but he did summon before him 
Michael L. Munie, who was a member of the editorial staff of 
the East St. Louis Daily Journal, and by abusive language in- 
timidated and threatened said Munie for publishing truthful 
facts and news in connection with the disbarment of Charles A. 
Karch. He pursued the same course toward Joseph Maguire, 
editor of the Carbondale Free Press, and tyranically threat- 
ened Maguire with imprisonment for reprinting in his small 
paper an editorial from the Post-Dispatch, 

A judge should grace the bench. Was this judge gracing 
the bench while he daily uttered words as foul as a sewer, wis 
guilty of vulgarity and gross impropricties in public and in 


He also 
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open court? Did he adorn the bench while denouncing and 
abusing officers and men in his court, using profane and in- 
decent language like the following: 


I do not give a I am not afraid of the I WII 
if you are going to pass the buck in this court. If you 
mouth shut, your wife will be a widow for a 
long, long time. I will not try a case with that 
appearing K attorney, That 
hut it over on me, I would kill him, —— —— ——. 


All hgil the spurred boot and the mailed fist judicially. 
Shades of John Marshall, Taney, Lamar, and the long line of 
departed jurists, who look down on us and pity us, and won- 
der if this is typical of modern judges or will be tolerated. 
[Applause.] 

I now come to more serious charges. It is proven beyond 
question that C. B. Thomas and this judge were very close in 
their personal and official relationships. Thomas was the cen- 
tral figure of the bankruptcy ring, complained of by the people 
of eastern Illinois. Thomas, through appointments made by 
Judge English, beggared many estates committed to his care, 
and his enormous fees arising out of his professional services 
amounting in the aggregate to forty or fifty thousand dollars 
per year were approved by Judge English and often fixed 
heforehand by the court. Judge English would appoint Thomas, 
fix his fee at so much per month, and the estate would not be 
settled for years, a Jarge part of it, if not all of it, consumed by 
court cost and fees. Judge English approved improper and 
excessive charges in the way of fees for his referee, Thomas. 

The proof shows conclusively that this Federal judge caused 
to be placed in the bank at Centralia, III., $100,000 or more of 
bankruptcy funds. Using his position as a pursuasive in- 
fluence, it would seem he borrowed from the State bank at a 
very low rate of interest, less than borrowers generally were 
charged, $17,200, with no other security except his wife, neither 
of whom had any property except a home in East St. Louis. 

The conduct of Judge English, in vacation, in discharging 
from a jail sentence J. F. Skye, convicted of violating the liquor 
laws, has an ugly look. Skye had paid C. B. Thomas a fee of 
$2,500. Thomas himself, amicus curim, high-priced lawyer, 
was not present in court when this action was taken. 

I want to call the attention of the House to the testimony 
of Mrs. Grace Thayer. Mrs. Thayer was an unwilling witness 
and friendly to the respondent. She, duly subpwnaed, at first 
failed to appear before-the subcommittee. She was taken away 
by one Mayberry, a party friendly to Thomas and Judge Eng- 
lish. She was taken by Mayberry to his father’s house in the 
country, where she had never been before and where she stayed 
from Friday until Sunday. Mayberry was an employee in 
Thomas's office. 

Now, this woman testified that she saw Thomas divide a sum 
of money with English which two men paid him. She under- 
stood Thomas defended them before Judge English. She says 
these men had frequently been in Thomas's office. She under- 
stood this to be a fee, and these men handed Thomas a roll of 
bills and he at once handed Judge English half of the roll. 
Judge English flatly denies this. One or the other committed 
perjury. 

In weighing testimony the law books say that we must con- 
sider the interest that parties haye to be affected by the verdict 
to be rendered in the tribunal where the controversy is being 
tried. No one contends that Mrs. Thayer had any interest in 
the case. Judge Euglish had the greatest interest a man can 
have in the determination of the proceedings. 

Judge English, under oath, contradicted a large number of 
witnesses who seemed to haye no interest to be affected by 
the verdict of this House or the Senate in case the judge is 
tried before the last-named tribunal. 

Tn this connection I here quote from page 632 of the hearings 
before the special committee of this House: 


Mr. TILLMAN. Now, you have testified that a great many witnesses 
who have appeared before this committee and testified under oath have 
not stated facts, have you not? For instance, you stuted that Mrs, 
Thayer did not see you receive a portion of a sum of money that was 
paid in to Mr. Thomas in her presence and in your presence. You say 
that is not true? 

Judge Enerisu. That is absolutely not true. 

Mr. ‘TILLMAN. Has Mrs. Thayer anything against you? 

Judge ENGLIsH. I am not advised. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Can you imagine why that woman would come in here 
before this committee and commit perjury? 

Judge Eyevisn. Yes, sir; but my imagination might be wild. 

Mr. TILLMAN. But you can not imagine why she would do that, can 
you? 


be 
do not keep your 


conld not 
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Judge Knevisn. Yes, sir; I can Imagine why. 

Mr. TILLMAN. But you do not knew why? 

Judge ENGLISH. No, sir. 

Mr. TILLMAN, Yet you say that she committed perjury here against 
you, although you can give no reason why she should do so. 

Judge ENGLisu, I am telling you that I never reccived from Judge 
Thomas one penny or any other amount, and hence she could not have 
seen it. 

Mr, 'T1tuumMans. So you would put Mrs. Thayer in the Ananias Club. 
Then you said that Mr. Karch did not tell the truth in many instances. 
Is not that trne also? 

Judge ENciisu. Where our statements are at yariance he is wrong, 
1 think. 

Mr. ‘TILLMAN. Then the State's attorneys and sheriffs have testified 
here to a certain state of facts, and you say that their statements are 
not true, 

Judge ENGtisn. I have given you my recollection of it, and that is 
the best answer I can make—that is, where they are at variance with 
me, of course, I think they are wrong. 

Mr. Tiruaran. Can you state any reason to the committee why they 
would commit perjury here against you? 

Judge Exctisn. Yes, sir; they perhaps felt aggrieved at me because 
they thought I was attempting to chastise them or scold them, which 
was absolutely not true. 

Mr. TiLuax. But under oath they have sworn to certain material 
statements flatly at variance with statements that you have made 
here, Can you tell the committee why they should come here and com- 
mit perjury? 

Judge Enciisn, 1 am not telling the committee anything about why 
they should do so. 

Mr. TILEMAN. I know, but that follows if they have testified to a 
state of facts that is not true. Mr. Munie stated that you exhibited a 
gun in his presence, and you say you did not. 

Judge Enaitsn. I say I did not. 

Mr. TILEMAN. Now, there could not be any mistake or difference in 
impressions or difference in versions about that. 

Judge Exams. No, sir; there could not be any mistake about that 
at all. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Do you know of any reason why Mr. Munie should 
commit perjury? There is a flat contradiction between you, and one 
or the other committed perjury. S 

Judge Exotisit. I know that Mr. Munic did not like me. 

Mr. TILEMAN. Do you say that he did commit perjury? 

Judge Excuisu. I do not know whether he deliberately did it or not. 
The poor old fellow, von know, has been out of shape for quite a long 
while after he attempted that lawsuit. I can not tell you what is in 
the poor old fellow’s mind. 1 only know what I am advised. 

Mr, TILLMAN. You say that he swore to that which was not true? 

Judge Exeuisn. Yes, sir. 

Mr, TiLLNMAN. So you dump him in the Ananias Club. Do you place 
Mrs. Thayer or Mr. Munie at the head of the Ananias Club? Perjury 
is a serious felony. 


If anything further were needed to prove beyond a reason- 
nble doubt that this Federal judge committed misdemeanors 
that justify impeachment proceedings and impeachment, I em- 
phasize the single fact of his actions in the matter of appoint- 
ing Thomas, on his own motion, in the case of the Alton, 
Granite & St. Louis Traction Co. receivership case. Mr. Polk, 
a high-class, reputable, and ethical lawyer of St. Louis, testified 
that he and his cocounsel and client had agreed upon the re- 
ceivers for the properties involved, and he said these re- 
ceivers were competent to bandle the estate, and this part of 
the matter seemed to have been satisfactorily settled. Judge 
English said that the receivers agreed upon were satisfactory 
to him. Later, Polk was summoned by Judge English to come 
to Urbana, and Judge English told him that he wanted to ap- 
point some one in the case to act in an advisory capacity, 
some one to whom he could look as his personal representative. 
Polk asked him who it was he had in mind, and he said C. B. 
Thomas, of East St. Louis, was his referee in bankruptcy, 
had assisted him in other matters of this nature, and that he 
would like to have Thomas to serve in the capacity he out- 
lined. Volk asked what salary Thomas expected acting in 
such capacity. English said Thomas was just starting on a 
fishing trip—it seems that Judge Thomas fished a good deal— 
and that they weuld later discuss the salary to be paid Thomas. 
Thomas's salary was fixed at $2,400 per annum in this advisory 
capacity, although Polk did not think he was needed, and only 
yielded, according to his own statement, because he was afraid 
not to yield, showing the small confidence this reputable lawyer 
had in this Federal judge. 

Thomas had no technical knowledge of operating these prop- 
erties, and his appointment was flagrantly indefegsible. But 
the worst is yet to be told. 
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Polk had yielded to Thomas's appointment at $2,400 per year. 
Polk said that he believed that the receivership would not be 
granted unless he so yielded. The receivership lasted for four 
or flye years, and Judge English, without any proper reason 
for so doing, raised Thomas's salary from $200 per month in 
this case to $4,200 per year, giving him an additional fee as 
attorney of $5,000, totaling $9,200, and Polk stated that he was 
not consulted about this raise. Polk testified further that he 
criticized the raise and thought it was unjustified. Polk said 
English forced Thomas upon them, and he resented the action, 
as he should haye done. So, from October 1, 1920, to January 
1. 1925, Thomas, under English's orders, received in this case 
alone $43,250—an outrage. Now, this action of the judge by 
itself, standing alone, is ample to justify the Senate in remoy- 
img him from the judgeship. 

I haye net particularly stressed the judge's tyranny. But 
never since the days of Bloody Jeffreys of England has there 
existed such a judicial tyrant as the evidence shows Judge 
English to have been. Americans hate tyranny, and the most 
Unteful of all tyrants is the judicial tyrant. Jefferson said: 


I have sworn upon the altar of God eternal hostility against every 
form of tyranny over the mind of man, 


This is wholesome American sentiment. This judicial 
tyrant, red and ruthless in his kingly power, threatened, bullied, 
stormed, swore, insulted, and intimidated all whom he disliked, 
espec ially the weak and those unable to fight back. Booted 
and spurred and armed with a pistol, he raved, disbarred, 
threatened to send to jail those whose actions did not suit 
him. I commend to Judge English and to tyrants like him 


tho wholesome principle adopted, believed in, and observed 


during the days of chivalry, the doctrine embraced in the 
motto “noblesse oblige.’ This gracious doctrine did much to 
excuse and justify the existence of the fendal nobility during 
the Dark Ages. It recognized the principle that power, rank, 
and place impose duties and obligations as well as they confer 
privileges. It carries with it the idea that men in official 
position should recognize the double duty of administering a 
trust faithfully; at the same time retain the public confidence. 
The officer's honesty and integrity must be unquestionable. He 


must be impartial and just to all, and particularly generous 


and helpful to the weak and unprotected. [Applause.] 

Noblesse oblige.” This chivalric doctrine sbould appeal to 
every officer clothed with the power that a Federal judge en- 
joys, and should prompt him to be merciful, polite, courteous, 
und just to the lowly, rather than to put his fron heel on the 
neck of every helpless man he chances to dislike. 


He who the sword of justice wields should be considerate as well as 
severe. 


If but one virtue adorns the judicial officer, it should be an 
obsession for clean-handed justice. If we are beset with an 
unworthy Federal judiciary, we may expect a fatal weakening 
of the strongest bulwark of our national existence. The judi- 
cigry should be honorable and as far above suspicion as was 
the wife of Cesar. If you fling even the appearance of dis- 
honor, unfnirness, and injustice upon our judges, you discredit 
the whole judicial structure, 

The ermine of a judge should be like a delicate white 
flower. It will not bear a soil. The light that beats on him 
is flercer than ever beat upon a throne. If his judicial ermine 
is spotted and stained, it should be stripped from him. Upon 
his brow dishonor and official cowardice ought to be ashamed 
to sit. He must not only woo honor, he must wed it. The 
judicial officer should wear the white flower of a blamciess 
life and with striet integrity and high purpose he should 
possess patience, dignity, kindliness, and gravity. 

Edmund Burke said: 

I put the judges in the place of first importance. 
justice that holds the community together. 


On the whole, America has been fortunate in her high ju- 
dicial oflicers. Let me count our rosary in this regard: Mar- 
shall, Taney, Lamar, White, Holmes, Brandeis, McReynolds, 
und Taft, every one of whom, either in the spirit land or 
here on earth, will blush for the membership of this House 
and for the Senate if this judge is not removed from the high 
position he has failed to honor. 

A police judge in a village of 500 people would be recalled 
if his conduct was as bad as the conduct of Judge English. 
I am a Democrat, so is Judge English, but this is a bigger 
question than that. If he is impeached, a Republican will be 
appointed in his place, but this is a bigger question than 
that. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to make a statement. 
The Chair his been in doubt on one or two occasions this after- 


Tt is public 


jmoon whether he should permit the use of certain language 
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even by way of quotation. The Chair at the time realized, 
of course, that the members of the majority of the committee 
might think the use of this language would be material in 
describing an individual. The Chair hopes that it will not be 
used further during this debate and suggests also that those 
words be stricken from the Rucorp. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILLMAN, I think the Speaker will remember I 
stated when I put the speech in the Record that I intended to 
strike out those words. 

The SPEAKER. There were other occasions besides that to 
which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KING. Will the language also be stricken out of the 
evidence in the ease and in the report of the committee? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that has any- 
thing to do with the use of langnage on the floor of the House. 

Mr. CONNALLY of ‘Texas. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of ‘Texas. Without taking any exception 
to the Chairs views as to striking from the printed Recorp 
what has already happened, it seems to me the Chair ought to 
make clear his ruling so that we may know as to how far it 
shall be regarded ns a precedent in the future. The House, 
as I understand it, at the present moment is proceeding ns an 
inquisitorial body, somewhat as a grand jury, as in a semi- 
Judicial proceeding; and if we have unpleasant matters in 
court, the court can not avoid its duty because they are un- 
pleasant, and if it becomes necessary in this Chamber for 
Members to properly present this case or to quote the testi- 
mony in the record to nse unpleasant and offensive language 
to establish the truth, I think the House ought to hear it. It 
is neither wise nor safe to censor the evidence. We must 
hear it, good or bad, because it is the evidence. Ifitis suppressed 
or colored, it is no longer the true evidence in the case. 1 
sympathize with the Chair's position, and I know he is 
prompted by the best motives, by a sense of delicacy and con- 
sideration for the gullerles. I think it is well for the House 
and Chair now to understand that the ruling of the Chair 
ought not to be regarded as a precedent in the future which 
might operate to exclude competent evidence, because when we 
are dealing with a matter of this kind, serious and important 
as it is, we want to know the truth, whatever it may be, and 
those who come here to hear these proceedings of course do so 
at their own risk, [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks his ruling ought to be 
regarded as a precedent as far as these proceedings in the 
House are concerned. If the Chair should be officially advised 
that the use of this language is actually necessary, he might 
order the galleries cleared. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The Chnir's ruling, as I understand it, is 
that under the rules of the House language that is not parlia- 
mentary should not be used; but that does not prevent the 
consideration of whether or not a particular judge whose case 
we are trying used the language or not? 

The SPEAKER. Not at all. It is simply the use of certain 
language on the floor of the House. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I want to enter my approval of 
the course the Speaker has taken. Members of this House, if 
they desire to know what the language is, can read the record, 
and I thoroughly indorse the course the Speaker pursued. 
Applause. ] 

Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. Speaker, I recognize the fact that the 
Speaker's ruling is one that needs no indorsement, and hence I 
will ask the other side if they will not present another speaker, 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 35 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HOLADAY]. 

Mr, HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
it is after serious thonght that I have decided to take the floor 
and say what I intend to say to you. This case arises from 
my own district. I know Judge English. I know personally 
most of the witnesses that have been called at this hearing, I 
have carefully read the testimony that was presented to this 
committee, and out and beyond that testimony I know certain 
circumstances and certain facts which no doubt the committee 
did not learn, or they would have presented them to this House; 
and they are facts that I believe this House should know, as I 
believe they will haye an important bearing on the decision of 
this matter. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes. 

Mr. HWRSUY. In doing that will the gentleman cite the | 
record? 
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Mr. IIOLAD AT. When T do I will specifically cal! the gentle- 
man's attention to them and tell where they may be found in 
the official record; und I think the gentleman will appreciate 
them when he receives them. 

Mr. HERSEY., Have you called the attention of the com- 
mittee to these facts? 

Mr. HOLLADAY. No, sir: I never did. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I think that raises a rather 
important question that probably we ought to have an inter- 
pretation upon. I am not speaking because I have my mind 
made up on this case at all, because I have not. ‘The gentleman 
is giving notice that it is his purpose to present certain facts 
outside the record for the consideration of the House, in order 
that we may know the full situation in reference to this 
matter; that it is his purpose not only to discuss the evidence 
taken by the committee but also to give to the House the bene- 
fit of knowledge which he individually has and which is not a 
matter of record bearing on this case. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Perhaps when I come to that the gentle- 
man can object if he then cares to. I want to discuss xt this 
time article 1. These articles of impeachment that are pre- 
sented to this Mouse for action consist of five articles, and 
according to the parliamentary procedure that was announced 
at the beginning of this session to-day the House will be 
called upon to yote upon those articles separately. I am going 
at this time to confine my remarks entirely to article 1. What 
is article 1? I read: 


That the said George W. English, having been yominated by the 
President of the United States, confirmed by the Senate of the United 
States, duly qualified and commissioned, and while acting as the 
district judge for the eastern district of Minois, did on divers and 
various occasions so abuse the powers of his high office that he is 
hereby charged with tyranny and oppression, whereby he has brought 
the administration of justice in said district In the court of which 
he is judge into disrepute und by his tyrannous and oppressive course 
of conduct is guilty of misbehavior falling under the constitutional 
provision as ground for impeachment and removal from office. 


Now, you will notice that this investigation, covering seven 
years and six months of Judge English's incumbency in office, 
undertukes to set out that he has, during that time, pursued a 
certain course of conduct that has brought him within the 
imponuchable class. That is the charge, and it will be the 
charge which the managers on the part of this House will 
present to the Senate, and be called upon to prove before the 
bar of the Senate, 

What constitutes that course of couduct? What has this 
committee found, able and industrious as they have been, 
painstaking and careful in their work? They have investi- 
gated the course of Judge English during seven years and six 
months; they had assisting them a great daily newspaper; 
they had, anxious to impeach this man, certain forces of law- 
lessness, certain gangs of lawbreakers that you may rest as- 
sured would have presented to the committee and did present 
to that committee every act that they thought would deface the 
record of Judge English. 5 

What instances did they find? They found and enumerated 
six specific cuses covering a course of seven years and six 
months. And what is the first? That Judge English did will- 
fully, tyrannically, oppressively, and unlawfully suspend and 
disbar one Thomas M. Webb. 

Now, what are the facts? There was in the United States 
district court at St. Louis one Gardner, identified here as 
“Dressed-up Johnny Gardner“ —and this is outside of the 
record. Why was he so identified? In order that he might 
be distinguished from another Gardner that was in the same 
gang, to wit, “ Zanesville Johuny.” 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Spenker, 1 want to enter a protest 
against the gentleman asserting as a fact before the House, 
that which has not been taken in the record. This case must 
stand on the record, 

The SPEAKER. Does the Chair understand that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylyania makes a point of order? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. This is not a proceeding, as the Chair 
views it, where men are bound by the record alone. The Chair 
regards the presentation of facts, whether in the record or not, 
that are perfectly germane to the subject to be in order. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. HOLADAY. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. SumNers] 
said he wanted to paint for you the picture of Judge English 
and those surroundings. I want to help him paint that pic- 
ture so that this House may see the soul of Judge English and 
see that picture and surroundings as they are in the State of 
Illinois. And the remarks I shall make in reference to the 
State of Illinois and the conditious that exist there are made 
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in shame and with regret. But, gentlemen, (here is not any- 
thing to be accomplished by undertaking to hide the truth, and 
I expect to show to you what the conditions were at the time of 
these occurrences. 

“ Dressed-up Johnny Gardner“ was on trial. 

The eyidence failed and the judge ordered the jury to acquit 
him. Dressed-up Johnny Gardner is well known; he is an 
internationally known crook and is of the snme gang us one 
Gerald Chapman, who has an engagement with the sherif at 
Hartford, Conn., next Monday. He was well known, Let me 
show to you that Webb, this attorney, knew who Dressed-up 
Johuny Gardner was. Webb is an able, shifty criminal at- 
torney, and he knew the entire record of Dressed-up Johnny 
Gardner, Š 

Now, here is a theme that I hesitate to talk about, but I 
believe, in the interest of fair play, it should be said, One of 
the gentlemen who has preceded me has referred to Webb as 
one of the leading and reputable attorneys of that community. 
I hesitate to say it, but just to draw the picture, I would refer 
all of the Members who are interested to the case of the 
People v. Gerold, 265 Illinois Supreme Court Reports, at page 
448, where the conduct of this man Webb was criticized in a 
scathing opinion and he was disqualified from practicing and 
prosecuting the case that was then in question. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Just what does the gentleman 
mean by the fact that Webb was disqualified from appenring 
in the vase? What case and what wus the nature of the 
disqualifies tion? . 

Mr. HOLADAY. The question was this: Webb's brother was 
the State's attorney of St. Clair County; Edward Gerold was 
city treasurer. Thomas M. Webb had been his private attorney 
for some 15 or 20 years; Gerold was indicted for withholding 
city funds; instead of his brother, who was the State's at- 
torney, prosecuting the case, Thomas M. Webb, after he had 
conferred with the defendant, conferred with him day after 
day, and the defendant was relying on him to defend him up 
to a short time before the trial, when Webb said to him. “I 
can not defend you because I have promised my brother I 
would not defend anyone while he is State's attorney,’ but he 
still continned to confer with him. and when the time came for 
the trial Thomas M. Webb appeared as the prosecuting attorney 
aud over the objection of the defendant prosecuted him and 
he was convicted. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. The same Webb? 

Mr. HOLADAY. ‘The same Webb, ves, that Judge English fs 
neeused of dishbarring. The case went to the supreme court, 
and in that decision of the Illinois Supreme Court they found 
that this man Webb was guilty of reprehensible conduct and 
sent the case back with the order that he was not to participate 
in the ease, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Now, if the gentleman will 
yield further, that would seem to dispose of the professional 
reputation of Webb; but how does that justify the action of the 
judge in committing him for contempt for suing out a writ of 
habeus corpus, which he certainly had a right to do? 

Mr. HOLADAY. I will come to that, but I am just painting 
this picture. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Do I understand correctly that all the 
gentleman has stated about Webb is outside of this record? 

Mr. HOLADAY. It is in the record of the Supreme Court 
of the State of Illinois. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. But is it outside of the record in this 
case? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes; it is outside of the committee record. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. I want to say to my friend from Illinois, 
althongh I understand the decision by the Speaker to be en- 
tirely correct—and it could not be otherwise, under the rules 
of this Honse—regarding the liberty of debate, that as to my 
own vote in this case I Shall disregard everything that is said 
outside of the record. 

Mr. MICHENER. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes; I Will yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. I think the gentleman said that this case 
was reported in Two hundred and sixty-fifth Hlinois. How long 
ago was that? 

Mr. HOLADAY. 1 think that was in 1913. 

Mr. MICHENER. Then I hope the gentleman will discuss 
Judge English's statement of Webb at the time he disbarred 
him, wherein he snid to Webb that he was one of the best and 
most respected attorneys at that bar; that his past had heen 
beyond question, and that he should go away back, take his 
seat, and think over the past, his standing in the community 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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as u lawyer, as an attorney, and compare that with his conduct 
ju connection with Dressed-up Johnny Gardner. Will the gen- 
teman discuss that? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes; I am going to read that, and I have 
the book open at the place, [Laughter.] Now, gentlemen, I 
huve attempted to paint the picture. Webb perhaps was within 
his legal rights, although down in my own heart I have an 
abiding conviction that Webb, at the time he called up the 
jailor and sted out this writ of habeas corpus, knew exactly 
all the circumstances; he is such an alle and shrewd criminal 
lawyer that I believe and have no doubt but what he knew ub 
the circumstances, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. HGLAD ANY. Certainty. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman says he has no 
doubt that Mr. Webb knew all the facts. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes. . 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. He admitted it under oath, and 
the testimony is on page 45. Not only that, but he said he 
consulted with the State's attorney and told him exactly what 
he was going to do In applying for the writ of habeas corpus. 
‘What is on page 45, 

Mr. HOLADAY. He consulted with the State’s attorney, who 
in {llinvis is the prosecuting officer; but he did not consult 
With the United States district attorney's office, 

3ut be that as it may, Judge English, knowing all of these 
cirenmstances and upon learning that this desperado was out of 
the custody of the court, wrote a letter to Webb aud asked him 
to come in. 

They talk bont the disbarment proccedings. I am now read- 
zug from page 570 of the record, which is the official committee 
transcript. Judge English said: 


Mr, T. M. Webb, I had notice sent to you, which doubtless you ré- 
ceived, in an fuformal way for the purpose of not making it appear 
that there was ju any wise an attempt made to humiliate you, re- 
garilless of what might have been said of such notice to come here at 
p.320 this morning. 

I wish to advise you the purpose of that notice was to advise you 
J require at your bands a fall statement of facts of every act and 
evecy word that you performed and said in connection with the release 
of United States Prisoner John Gardner, allas “ Dressed Up. Johnny.” 
on May 8, 1922, from the Kast St. Louis jail, and who was at that time 
a prisoner of the United States. 

I hove no Inclination at this time to listen to any statement you 
have to make, hence T require ut your hands a full and detailed written 
Etutement Of everything that transpired within your knowledge or 
by your advice or consent and what knowledge you may have had 
ralntlve to each particular from the time of your connection until 
his final transportation across the river out of the jurisdiction of this 
court, 


Now, I come to the statement which the gentlomun from 
Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] asked me to discuss. I will read it 
s0 all the Members may understand: 


Will the gentleman yield? 


In doing this 1 want to verify certain {Information that I have 
ready received, which of itself js of a most rellable character, and in 
deing this T would suggost that you, as I would do if I were in your 
Place, in my mind I wonld go back in my past life, in my memory 
Where my self-respect was at a great advantage over the present condi- 
tion, and from that time make a complete Investigation of myself, of 
my conduct, and of my thoughts and regard for the tribunal which 
has granted you the privilege of practicing your profession, which you 
go ably lave done, and so enable you to tell the story às it is in your 
wind, This miy be of your own choice, however, as to time. Until 
you shall have ied that story with the clerk of this court and the 
sume uns been by me yerlfied you will be suspended from practicing 
your profession in this court. That is all I have to say to you, Mr, 
Wobb. 

Mr. Wrenn. That is perfectly all right. 
plete statement within n few days. 

Judge Erarisit. Take all the time you desire. 


There is the official transcript of what occurred. He was 
suspended until he had filed this report. A few days later, 
perhaps two or three wecks—becanse Webb himself asked for 
un extension of time—he came in and filed his statement, and 
Uis defense was that at the time time he applied for this writ 
of habers corpus he did not knew that Gardner was wanted 
by the United States authorities; that he had inquired of the 
Stute sheriff and of the city police oificials and they had 
informed him that so far as they knew he was simply being 
held until officers from some other points could come. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Was this man Garduer ever 
rearrested by order of Judge Wnglish? 


I will file a full and com- 
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Mr. HOLADAY. No, sir; Mr. Webb took him in his ma- 
chine down to the street car on the edge of the river and he 
went across the river into Missouri. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. And Judge English made no 
effort through the United States authorities, marshals, or 
others, to apprehend him? 

Mr. HOLADAY. No, sir; beeanse there 
charges against him in the Federal court. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Then Webb was right in secur- 
ing his release, was he not? 

Mr. HOLADAY. That is an immaterial question. He was 
released. Webb was hired to get the man out on the bricks, 
and as a good criminal attorney he put him back on the 
bricks; that is all. 

Mr. HICKISY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes: 

Mr. HICKEY. I will state to the gentleman from New 
York that this man, Dressed-ip Johuny Gardner, was later 
arrested for a bank robbery and was convicted and is now in 
the penitentiary. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, 
to this arrest? 

Mr. HICKEY. But he knew his record. He had the right 
to hold him since he had such a request from the chief of 
police of Chicago and Peoria. The law gives him that 
right. 

Mr. HOLADAY,. I do not know that it makes any difference 
what particular crime Dressed-up Johnny was arrested for. 
If he was not Arrested for that one, they would have got him 
the next day for some other crime. 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield for a correction 
there? I will call the gentleman's attention to the argument 
of the attorney of Judge English, Mr. Campbell, before our 
committee on this matter on page 

Mr. HOLA DAT. I decline to yield any further. 
man is calling my attention to an argument. 
speaking about the facts. 
lave only a little time. 

Whether or not Judge Unglish used the best judgment is 
another question. Here is a notorious criminal that he had 
ordered to be held until the sheriff of an adjoining county 
could come after him. He had been released. He called this 
attorney in and said: 


I require at your hands that you make a written report, and until 
you do that you are suspended. 


Webb could have made that report the next afternoon if he 
had wanted to. He came in and asked a further extension of 
time. He pleaded as his defense that he was ignorant of 
the fact he was wanted or was being held by the United States 
authorities, whereupon Judge English accepted his explanation 
and his name was restored to the list, or rather the suspension 
was lifted. That is all there is to that. 

The next question is with reference to the disbarment of 
one Charles Karch und the ordering from the courtroom of 
Karch and an attorney by the name of Moran. > 

Gentlemen, I do not want the Members of this House to un- 
derstand that in all particulars I indorse everything that Judge 
Dnxlish did. I might not agree with him as to the method he 
adopted in handling some particular situation, but the question 
is whether or not there has been auything in his conduct that 
is impeachable. He is charged with the disbarment of Charles 
Karch. The suspension extended over several months. I do 
not know the exact number of months. 

Now, what are the circumstances? Let us get the picture. 
I want to put a little more color into the picture that the 
yentiemau from Texas started so that you may understand. 
The evidence is that there was bitter feeling on the part of 
this man Karch toward Judge English and that it had ex- 
tended back over some months. If it were not going too far 
out of the record I could tell you the history, but that goes 
back into Ilinois affairs that are not material here. The evi- 
dence is that there had been brought to Judge English by 
Judge Bandy, of ndwards County, by Mr. Walcott, who was 
the assistant district attoruey, by Cooper Stout, the United 
States marshal, information that Karch had applied vile names 
to him such as we have heard bandied on the floor this after- 
noou; that the question of the assassination of Judge English 
by a gang of thieves that were making their headquarters in 
St. Louis had been discussed in the barrooms; that one of 
these men had threatened to kill English and that Karch had 
told him that he should not do it; but Karch said afterwards 
that he was sorry, or that perhaps he had made a mistake in 
so advising this thug. Now, what kind of a man is Karch? 
The evidence in this case shows, and I think I am justified in 
coming to that conclusion, that Karch was profane, that he 


were no other 


Had that crime been committed prior 


The gentle- 
I have been 
I decline to yield further, because I 
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was in the habit ef drinking, that he had upon many occasions 
made disrespectful and threatening remarks about Judge 
English. 

That is the evidence. There is some dispute, but I think 
we may fairly draw that conclusion. On this particular day 
he was there in the court room with this man Moran who was 
his partner in this particular case. Now get this picture. 
Here he was making these threats, applying these vile names, 
with this feeling, with this man Moran, and the situation which 
has been described here two or three times this afternoon arose. 
Do T commend Judge English for all that he did on that 
occasion? No; I do not; I think he used poor jndgment. T 
think it was a mistake. But, gentlemen, there were extenu- 
ating circumstances. 

Now I hesitate to go into the character or reputation of 
this man Karch, but let me say, without making public, that 
when the managers on the part of the House come before 
the Senate they must vouch for him, and in the records of 
the Department of Justice, upon his attitude during the war 
and his separation from office, there will be some things that 
will be embarrassing to the managers on the part of the House. 

What about. this man Moran by the side of him that was 
ordered out of the court room? Since that hour when he 
was ordered from the court room this man Moran has. been 
indieted for defrauding a client, has been tried by a jury in 
his own county, and has been sentenced to the penitentiary, 
and these proceedings occurred in Coles County, III. 

But I want to give the House all the facts, and let me say 
that the case was reversed by the Supreme Court, and whether 
it has been tried again I do not know. I understood there 
were several indictments and that he had left the county. 
But that is the painting, that is the picture, that is the condi- 
tion that I believe to be somewhat extenuating. Remember 
that these three lawyers upon whose account Judge English 
is sought to be condemned are not entirely with clean hands 
und spotless skirts. The Supreme Court records of IIIinois 
say nay, nay. The criminal records of Coles County, III., 
guy nay, nay. The records of the Department of Justice say 
nay, nay. 

We now come to charge 3 in article 1 with reference to what 
Judge English said upon the occasion when he had called the 
sheriffS and the State’s attorneys, and let me say to you gentle- 
men, as a citizen of Hlinois, that I indorse every word and 
every step that Judge English took in this matter. [Applause.] 
It is the one bright spot in the black history of that section of 
Illinois. Now let us paint the picture a little further. Let us 
get the setting; let us get the surroundings. Go back into the 
records of this House, when a few years ago, if my memory 
serves me right, there was a special committee appointed to go 
to the city of East St. Louis and investigate a riot, murders, 
and other crimes committed there. I believe I am correct 
about that. There may be some in this Chamber to-day that 
served on that committee. Let us go down to the end of that 
section. of IIlinoeis where we had had a Herrin massnere, a dis- 
grace to the State of IIlinois and a disgrace to the United 
States. There is no use to deny it, and I make no attempt to 
condone; it is the bitter truth. In between these what is the 
condition? Now I want to come to the record, and I want to 
real just the condition that existed in that locality imme- 
diately preceding and innnediately after this action upon which 
Judge English is accused of speaking too harshly to these men. 
When you have visualized this picture I want to read from the 
stenographic report what Judge English said to these State 
officials. I say to you that I indorse everything he said, and 
F believe every law-abiding citizen will indorse it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tlinois has 
expired. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 30 
minutes more. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Now, just a little local color in this pie- 
ture about the conditions that the Federal courts were facing 
in Illinois at this time. I want to read from the testimony of 
John J. Barry, chief of police of the city of East St. Louis, on 
page 102. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman was going to read the 
stenographic report of what Judge English said to the State 
officials. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I will do that, but I want first to get the 
picture thet surrounded it. 

Upon this occasion Mr. Barry, chief of police, testified as 
follows: 


I dispatched police officers to the Federal building—in East St. 
Louis—where there was almost a gun fight, but it was prevented by 
the deputy marshals. The police officers immediately placed those 
men under arrest and brought them to the police station, 
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Then Mr. Dennis, the attorney for the Post-Dispatch, asked a 
question: 


Can you give the committee some idea of about how many? 
Mr, Barry. Well, I think there were probably 12 or 15 citizens 
arrested, and we found about 25 or 30 guns on them. 


That is two guns to the man. This was in response to a 
telephone message to the chief of police to go to the protection 
of the Federal court. In other places in the record it is shown 
where the United States deputy marshals searched everybody 
as they went into the courthouse, 

I want to read a little further from the testimony of one of 
the deputy marshals, Mr. Holmes, from page 109 of the record. 
He was being examined by Mr. Dennis, the attorney for the 
Post-Dispateh, and the testimony is as follows: 

Mr. Dennis. Tell the committee what was taking phice there at 
that time when the chief of police was called. 

Mr. Houses. At that time there were three automobile loads of 
men, as nearly as could be ascertained—I only saw one and the others 
got away—drive up apparently with the intention of attacking the 
witnesses who were appearing in the United States court during that 
term. One of the deputies from Vandalia 

Mr. O'Hanx. A deputy marshal? 

Mr. Hopes. Les, sir; from Vandalia, called my attention to the 
fact that there was something golng to happen. He saw it from the 
window, and he said, “Get your guns,“ which we all did, and went 
out. We disarmed this one load, or one automobile load of men, and 
brought them up into our office. Then Mr. White told Chief Burry 
and he took charge of them from that time en. . 


That is the condition that existed in the immediate vicinity 
of the Federal court. I call attention now to the report of 
Hugh E. Smith, a deputy marshal, to be found at page 740, 
and with this I will about have completed the picture, and then 
I am going to give you the steuographic report of what Judge 
English said. Mr. Smith was a deputy United States marshal, 
wio had been stationed down near Carbondale, where the strike 
was, and where some United States marshals were out pro- 
tecting property or enforcing au injunction. That testimony 
is as follows: x 


Mr. SMITH, I told Judge English that It was just after the Herrin 
scrape down there, and there was talk 

Mr. Hersey. No; no. 

Mr. Sire. I was telling you what I said to the judge. I told 
him there was some talk, some rumor, that miners were coming up 
from Williamson County to help the shopmen out. 

Mr. Hersey. Fifty miles away? 

Mr. Siri. About 40 or 50; somewhere around there; yes. 

Mr. O'HArs. Go ahead. What else did you tell him? Did you tell 
him anything about barricades and the shooting? 

Mr. Suri. Both shops were barricaded. I told him they were 
both barricaded, and that it was a nightly occurrence of pickets 
firing into both shops, and fellows on the inside were firing back. 
There was one Friday night when there were about 300 shots fred 
into the Illinois Central shops. I reported that to him. 

Mr. O'Hare. Did you report to him how many there were on 
strike? 

Mr. Suvi. Yes, sir; I reported to him that there were 1,200 
miners on strike, and 800 shopmen—400 from ench shop; about 
2,000 men there in Centralia that were on strike. 

Mr. O'Hare. Go ahead with anything else you said to him. 

Mr. Surrn. I also reported that the local authorities had ap- 
pointed—the three counties, Washington, Marion, and Clinton, and 
in Centralia—they had appointed three deputy sheriffs to each county, 
and they had appointed strikers as deputy sheriffs; fellows out on 
strike were appointed deputy sheriffs. I reported that to the judge. 

Mr. O'Hare, What else did you report to him? Did vou report to 
him the killing of that man? 

Mr. Sarr. I brought the man in. 

Mr. O'ffang. The dead man, you mean? 

Mr. Suir. No; 1 brought the man in that did the killing—two 
men. : 

Mr. Hersey. Was he a deputy sheriff? 

Mr. SMITH. He was a deputy sheriff; yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Hare, Tell what it was you told the judge. 

Mr. Souris. I told the judge that things were getting critical there, 
and they were getting no support from anybody except the chief of 
police, E. C. Kalem 


Can vou see the picture? Remember the riots in East St. 
Louis a few years ago; remember the Herrin mnssacre, 40 
miles on the other side; remember the armed men drawing up 
in front of the Federal court, two revolvers to a man, to murder 
United States witnesses. Remember this strike was on. Here 
comes u deputy United States marshal and reports to Judge Eng- 
lisit that the condition there is critical; that there is talk that 
a thousand men were coming from Herrin. Gentlemen, if some 
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steps had been taken in advance we to-day would not have 
against our fair State the black mark of Herrin; but the steps 
were not taken, This report cume to Judge English. He called 
in the State's uttorneys and sheriffs of those three counties. 
Those three counties corner up together, and the town of 
Wamuc is situated in the three counties. The man that had 
been murdered was standing in one county. The man that 
shot him wis over in the other county. The States attorneys 
and sheriffs of these respective counties were passing the buck 
one to another as to who should prosecute him. That is the 
picture of civil affairs and the lack of law and order as they 
existed in Illinois on that day. So the judge called them in; 
und now listen to what he said, and this is on page 582 of the 
record. 


Mr. ALMON. Was that taken down at the time that he 
made the statement? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes. 


Mr. DOMINICK. I call the attention of the gentleman to 
the fact that this does not purport to be a stenographie state- 
ment of what he said. At the close of the statement on page 
583 Judge English himself says that that is practically or at 
lenst substantially all that he said, which clearly shows that 
it was not taken down by a reporter at the time, 

Mr. HOLADAY. I was under the impression that it was. 

Mr. BOWLING. I think the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Doxrxick] is right. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I thought a private stenographer was there 
and took down the statement. 

Mr. DOMINICK. There was a difference of testimony along 
that line. Some of the State's attorneys thought his state- 
ment had been taken down, but I think the judge afterwards 
said that no stenographer was present and that his statement 
was not taken down. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Everyone who was there agreed that he 
said what is stated here, but there is some dispute about 
whether he said anything more or not. Some of the witnesses 
say that he used language that was barred from the RECORD 
a few moments ago, and others deny it. That is in dispute. 
But the evidence is undisputed that here is the language that 
he used, and instead of undertaking to impeach Judge English 
for using that statement I think we should extend to him a 
vote of thanks. At least, I know that is the feeling of all of 
the law-abiding citizens of the State of Illinois. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
viold for a suggestion? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It is admitted thnt that is what 
Judge English on the trial of the case said he said, but I do 
not believe it is admitted that that is what was said at the 
time. 
~ Mr. HOLADAY. I think it is admitted that he said this, 
and there is a claim that he said something more in addi- 
tion. Let us read this. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It is admitted that he said he said this. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes; that is admitted. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And that is the only thing that is ad- 
mitted, 

Mr. HOLLADAY, 
admitted, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
of “Read it!“ “Read it!"] 

Mr. HOLADAY. Here is what he said to the State's attor- 
neys and to the sheriff, This is the doctrine upon which he is 
sought to be impeached: 

You bave out there a condition of civil war which seems apparently 
beyond the control of the present force as it is exercising its duty. 
You gentlemen may not realize the responsibility that is resting upon 
you and cach of you, and I hope to be able to advise you to the extent 
that you wake up to the situntion aud assist in, if not take over 
wholly, the protection of life and property out there in that com- 
munity. There was a man killed by one of the men who has been 
commissioned as a deputy sherif by one of you gentlemen, and, also, 
hy another man who was acting as marshal or chief of police, or as n 
membor of the police force, of the yillage of Wamge. You men are 
responsible to the people of the State of Iingis for the trust that is 
reposed in you. You have nat, so far as I know, been guilty of any act 
of commission, but your guilt, if any at all, must he one of omission; 
but omission, if indulged in to a sufficient extent, becomes equal to an 
act of commission. The State's attorneys are the principal and chief 
law officers of the counties and upon them devolves the responsibility 
of issuing or having issucd all writs of prohibition of violations of the 
law. The sheriffs are the ministerial officers, and it is their duty to 
serve such writs and to apprehend all alleged offenders, 


No; that is not the only thing that is 


That is all that I admit. [Cries 
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A fallure to do any of those things amounts to an act of commis- 
sion, You men seem to be asleep, but 1 hope to wake you up to a 
realization of what your duties and responsibilities are. Some men 
who are elected to office, for fear of offending their constituency, are 
oblivious to their duties and refuse, for fear of offending, to do their 
duty. If any of you men come within that class, your constituents did 
a damned poor job when they elected you, 


{Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Let me complete his statement. Now, that 
may be a little strong, but, gentlemen, I contend, and I think 
we will all agree that there was an unusual situation existing: 
and if by using that word, the word that it has been suggested 
was in their native tongue and they understood, if by using that 
language he was able to prevent a recurrence of another Herrin 
massacre, I say he is to be commended. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. I will. 

Mr. MICHENER. In reference to that statement—the gentle- 
man’s statement, as I understood him—that that was a steno- 
graphic report—— 

Mr. HOLADAY,. I nm informed I was not correct in that. 

Mr. MICHENER. Now, as a matter of fact, does not the 
record show this: That there was no stenographic statement 
taken; that one of the witnesses testified there was a stenog- 
rupher called in-—— 

Mr. HOLADAY. I will say to the gentleman from Michigan 
I stand corrected. I thought this was the occasion when the 
Judge’s private stenographer was called in, but members of the 
committee say that was ona different occasion. 

Mr. HICKEY. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. HOLADAY, The mayor of the village of Wamae was 
there with the sherift and State's attorneys. Judge Unglisu 
said to the mayor: 


The blood of this man who was killed In your city Is upon your hands, 
because you had deputized men whom you knew were not attempting to 
enforce the law, but were seeking to foll those who would perform their 
daily labor and earn their bread in the sweat of their faces. I have 
heen in responsible positions more or less during my entire active life, 
and I know what it means to enforce the law. I have been Invested 
by the Government of the United States with the responsibility of ad- 
ministering the Jaw as T sce best, and, as It is required at my hands, T 
shall perform that full measure of duty if it costs me my Ife. God 
Almighty gave me a strong physical body, a falir mind, and a good intent 
to perform, and I will do this to the full limit of my power, If you 
men refuse, that is your responsibility, If you get in the way and ob- 
struct, I will see that the orders of this court are obeyed and fulfilled 
if it takes 1,000 men as special officers of this court. 


What were the orders of this court? That those men who 
were there working in lawful employment should be protected 
in their lives, a thing that was not done at Herrin. He con- 
tinnes: 

I will send them out there and see that life and property are pro- 
tected, and if you gentlemen get in the way you will be treated exactly 
us any other offenders might be. You have, as I have said to you 
gentlemen, a state of civil war out there; you are to-day threatened 
with a mob of 1,000 or more men from Herrin, only 50 or GO, miles 
away, where they bave only in the past three months demonstrated 
what a mob will do in the massacre of twenty-odd people. If that 
comes abont, gentlemen, no one knows what will be the result. 


Now you will hear the threats about the widows and 
orphans of these State's attorneys. Listen to what he says: 

You men and many others may leaye your wives widows and your 
children orphans. ‘That has been the experience of the past few months 
in this adjoining community. 

There are to-day in Herron several widows and orphans 
because the people in authority failed to perform the duties of 
their office. 

T am going to prevent that if God sives me power to enforce the 
law. It is up to you, gentiemen. 

Here is something that is seriously objected to— 

If you have got the nerve, the willingness, the guts, or whatever 
you are a mind to call it, get on the side lines and assist, if you will 
not take the lead. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield right there? 


Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman read the next two 
lines from the direct testimony of Judge English? 


Mr. HOLADAY (reading) 

That is practically, or at least substantially, gentlemen, all that I 
said. I never used the name of God in vain; I called no one 
either there or elscwhere upon the bench. ` 


1926 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will fhe gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLLADAY. I will. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. On the day this alleged statement was 
made, had the constituted authority of the State of Minois 
abdicated? 

Mr. HOLADAY. I believe that question was in dispute. 
You know while that question was being discussed the massa- 
cre occurred at Herron. [Applause.] It was not a proper time 
to discuss that question. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I want to ask the gentleman if Federal 
judges are expected to police the State of Minois? 

Mr. MOLADAY. I did not catch the gentleman's question. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Are Federal judges expected to adminis- 
ter the police laws of the State of Illinois: 

Mr. HOLADAY. They are not expected to; but when our 
swn county authorities fall down and refuse to perform, and 
the Federal court comes in and protects life and property, I, 
for one, as a citizen of Illinois, commend the court for that 
action. [Applause.] 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a 


question? 
Mr. HOLADAY. Ves, sir. 
Mr. BLANTON. When the State anthorities and State peace 


ofticers fail to uphold the law, and fail to protect the life and 
liberty and property of the people, and there is virtually a 
civil war going on, and there is an appeal by citizens to the 
Federal court for extraordinary process to protect life and 
liberty and property, has not the Federal judge the moral and 
legal right to invite and call in conference the State officers 
and tell them what he intends to do if they do not protect 
human life and property? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Well, I hope be has. Anyway, he did that 
thing, aud life and property were protected, and I am glad he 
did. [Appiause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I believe there are those here who would 
uphold him in that respect. But there are some things that 
are worrying the minds of some of us. What about his action 
with respect to his referee in bankruptcy? That is one very 
serions charge that is bothering many of us. 

Mr. HOLADAY. At this time I am discussing only article 1. 
1 want to finish article 1. According to many people who are 
thoroughly in favor of impeachment, there is the outstanding 
charge of article 1, that he exceeded his authority, that he 
usurped the State rights. I say to you, gentlemen, whether 
technically he usurped the State rights or not, I indorse and 
commend him fer what he did. 

We now come down to the fourth, and that is that the judge 
was oppressive and unfair to a lawyer who was defending 
a man known by the name of “ Cat-eye” Walker. Gentlemen, 
I do not think that amounts to very much, but I just want to 
call your attention to it. “Cateye” Walker was on trial, I 
think, for interstate freight theft, and there seems to have been 
a rather young attorney over from St. Louis who was very 
much interested and was going to considerable pains, properly 
so, in the defense of his client. He had asked a question, and 
objection to it had been made and sustained, and he had asked 
the same question over two or three times about what a jury- 
man would do. This was when the jurymen were being quali- 
fied. He was asking a question about what a juryman would 
do if he believed a certain thing from the evidence, but tlie 
judge would instruct him to do another thing; in other words, 
what he would do in case he believed from the evidence, or the 
lack of evidence, that a man was innocent, but the judge would 
instruct to find the man guilty? That question was asked and 
objected to, and the objection sustained, and there was some 
little bickering, and finally Judge English said 

A MEMBER. Cite the page. 

Mr. HOLADAY. That is on page 399. I am now going to 
quote the language from the testimony of Mr. Ely, the lawyer. 
Now get this. It has been charged that he told a jury that if 
they did not find a man guilty, he would send them to jail. 
What did he say? Here is what Judge English said, replying 
now to this attorney (p. 399): 

“When I tell a jury in this court that a man is guilty, 
they will convict him or find him guilty ”—or words to that 
effect—“ or I will send the jury to jail for contempt of court.” 

He does not say, “I will do that,’ but he remarked to this 
attorney, “If I ever do tell a jury to find a man guilty and 
they do not do it, I will send them to jail.” But further on in 
his testimony he says never at any time did he ever instruct 
a jury in that way, or ever think of doing it. As a matter of 
tact, I think it was more of a side remark made to this 
young attorney. There was no threat. The man was acquitted 
and that was all there was to it. 
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Gentlemen, there scems to be some kind of propaganda 
or something that rather misstates the facts or misleads the 
people. We now come down to the fifth count of article 1. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Under the law of Illinois docs a judge have 
the right to instruct the jury as to the facts in a case and ex- 
press an opinion upon them? 

Mr. HOLADAY. No. This is a Federal judge. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the gentleman unders tand ne a 
Federal judge can instruct a jury to find a man guilty 

Mr. HOLADAY. No; I do not. ` 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the gentleman understand that if 
they do not find him guilty, in the event he so instructs them, 
he would have authority to send them to jail? 

Mr. HOLADAY. I suppose that if a Federal judge said to 
a jury, “ You go out and find this man guilty or you will he 
in contempt of court,” the jury would be in contempt of court 
if they did not find him guilty; but I have never known of a 
judge doing that. 

Mr. STEVENSON. As I understand it, that was merely a 
hypothetical question that the defendant's attorney was putting 
to the jurors, “If the judge instructs you to find a man gullty, 
will you do it or not?” 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes; something like that. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The judge told him nothing of that 
kind, would be tolerated, but if I tell them to find a man guilty 


I will put them in jail if they do not do it. However, sup- 
pose a man goes on the stand and admits he is guilty? The 


judge would have to instruct the jury to find him guilty, would 
he not? i 

Mr. HOLADAY. We now come to the fifth count, in 
which it is charged that Judge English “ willfully, unlawfully, 
tyrannically, and oppressively summoned Michael L. Munie 
and Samuel O'Neal.” This is a rather double-barreled count. 
They charge him with tyranny and oppression in summoning 
these people into his office, and then in the second clanse 
indict him for what he said to them after they were in his 
office. How did they get in there? I want to call your atten- 
tion to that. On page 33 Mr. Munie testified be had been coy- 
ering the court as a reporter for several years; that one day 
while he was there in the court, covering his beat, the judge 
called him into his chambers. That is the way Munie got in. 
Now, the other man is O'Neal, and let us see how O'Neal 
got in. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, I yicld the gentleman 10 ad- 
ditional minutes, 

Mr. HOLADAY. How did O'Neal get into the anced 
I read from O'Neal's testimony, on page 39: 


The following Monday, after the printing of the article on Sunday, 
I went into his chambers on Monday morning, in attempting to obtain 
a statement from him with reference to the filing of this petition, and 
Mr. Munie was in there at the time. 


This tyranny of taking these two reporters into his private 
office consisted of saying to one of them, “T want to see you in 
my office,” and the other one walked in unsolicited in the usual 
course of his business. And what did he say to them? Did he 
threaten to send them to jail? Here is what he said at the 
time, as found on page 39: 


He sald he would have to consider whether he would send us to jail 
or not; that we were in contempt of court. The conversation, of 
course, was an extended one. He lectured me and Mr. Munie about the 
printing of the article, and when we left we did not have any—i did 
not know what further proceedings were going to take place. I did not 
know what was going to happen, But that is all that ever came out 
of it at that time. There was no order citing us for contempt ever 
issued. 


Then there is one more count with reference to Joseph Ma- 
guire, but the evidence is not as strong in the Maguire count 4s 
it is against Munie and O'Neal, so I will not take the time of 
this House to go into it. . 

Gentlemen, I want to say in conclusion—as I stated in the 
beginning—that this House must vote on these articles of im- 
peachment article by article. It is our duty net to send to the 
Senate for trial any charge that we do not believe the managers 
on the part of the House can sustain. That is only common 
sense. Here is a charge of a long and oppressive course of 
conduct, with six specific instances mentioned. Two or three 
of them, possibly five of the six, are not subject to any criti- 
cism, and Judge English is to be commended for at least one 
cf them. He may have erred In his judgment as to ope. Do 
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we want to go before the body at the other end of the Capitol 
undertaking to impeach n man because he has taken steps to 
prevent another Herrin massacre? Gentlemen, when the proper 
lime comes I intend, if the opportunity presents itself, to offer 
an amendment to these articles of impeachment striking out 
article 1, and I beg of you to give serious consideration to that 
motion. 

I thank you, gentlemen. [Applause.] 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-night it shall be to meet to-morrow 
morning at 11 o'clock instead of 12 o'clock noon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-night it 
shall adjourn to meet to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. YATES. I object, Mr. Speaker. We have nothing in the 
world more important than this matter. What is the rush? 
It has been more than a year since this matter was started. 

Mr. TILSON. Is not that the reason we need more time for 
its consideration, if the gentleman please? 

Mr. YATES. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to “object, 
are we going to adjourn now? 

Mr. TII. SON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER.. Is there objection? 

There was no objeetion. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RIVERS 

Mr, DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
for printing under the rules on the bill (H. R. 9007) granting 
the consent of Congress to Harry E. Bovay to construct, main- 
tain, and operate bridges across the Mississippi and Ohio 
Rivers at Cairo, III. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER AT LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
for printing under the rules on the bill (II. R. 9399) granting 
the consent of Congress to the city of Louisville, Ky., to con- 
struct a bridge across the Ohio River at or near said city. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBHLL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that the committee had examined and found troly 
enrolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

S. 089. An act to amend section 129 of the Judicial Code, 
relating to appeals in admiralty cases; 

S. 1169. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey certain lands in Powell town site, Shoshone reclamation 
project, Wyoming, to Park County, Wyo.; 

S. 1876. An act providing for the sale and disposal of public 
lands within the area heretofore surveyed as Booth Lake, in 
the State"of Wisconsin; 

S. 2519. An act to enable the board of supervisors of Santa 
Barbara County to maintain a free public bathing beach on 
certain public land; and 

S. 2673. An act to amend the act approved June 3, 1896, cn- 
titled “An act to establish and provide for the maintenance of a 
free public library und readivg room in the District of Co- 
lumbia.” 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimons consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Linesercerk, until end of the session, on account of important 
business, 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 25 
minutes p. m.) the House, in accordance with its previous order, 
adjourned to meet to-morrow Wednesday, March 31, 1926, at 


11 o'clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for March 81, 1926, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several Gommittees: 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 
Agriculture-relicf legislation. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To amend paragraph (d) of section 14 of the Federal re- 


serve act, as amended to provide for the stabilization of the 
price level for commodities in general (H. R. 7895). 
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COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.15 a. m.) 

Providing for the appointment of a diplomatic representative 
to the National Republic of Georgia (H. J. Res. 195). 

Proposing the withdrawal of diplomatie recognition of Mex- 
ico until such time as the policies and conduct of the said 
government in relation to educational and religious institu- 
tions of all creeds und nationalities justify a resumption of 
relations (II. Con. Res. 14). 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Legislation relative to labor disputes in the coal- mining in- 
dustry. 

COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 
(10.30 a. in.) 

Diversion of water from Lake Michigan into the Chicago 
River. 

COMMITTEE ON LAROR 
(10 a. m.) 

To divest goods, wares, and merchandise manufactured, pro- 
duced, or mined by convicts or prisoners of their interstate 
character in certain cases (II. R. 8653). 

COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To extend the civil and criminal laws of the United States 
to Indiuns (H. R. 7826). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

419. A letter from the Sceretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Mngineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Sabine-Neches Waterway and Port 
Arthur Canal, from Orange and Beaumont, Tex., to the Gulf, 
authorized by the act of March 8, 1925 (H. Doe. No, 287); to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed, with illustrations. 

420, A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination 
and survey of deeper waterway from the Great Lakes to the 
Hudson River suitable for vessels of a draft of 20 or 25 feet 
(H. Doc. No. 288); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 10775. A 
hill to provide for the distribution of the publications entitled 
“Diseases of the Horse“ and “Diseases of Cattle“; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 710). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. VESTAL: Committee on Patents. II. R. 6252. A ill 
amending section 52 of the Judicial Code; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 713). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, VESTAL: Committee on Patents. II. R. 10202, A bill 
granting an extension of patent to the ae Daughters of the 
Confederacy; without amendment (Rept. No. 714). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. VESTAL: Committee on Patents. H. R. 10735. <A bul 
to prevent fraud, deception, or improper practice in connection 
with business before the United States Patent Office, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 715). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 10399. A 
bill to extend the time for the exchange of Government-owned 
lands for privately owned lands in the Territory of Hawaii; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 716). Referred to the Committec 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary, H. R. 10701. 
A bill to provide for the distribution of the Supreme Court 
reports and amending section 227 of the Judicial Code; with- 
out amendment (Rept, No. 717). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 10782. A bill relating to the purchase of quarantine sta- 
tions from the State of Texas; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 718). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. S. 2296. An 
act authorizing insurance companies or associations or frater- 
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nal or beneficial societies to file bills of interpleader; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 719). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BACON: Committee on the Library. S. J. Res. 30. A 
joint resolution authorizing the establishment of a commission 
to be Known as the Sesquicentennial of American Independence 
and the Thomus Jefferson Centennial Commission of the 
United States, in commemoration of the 150th anniversary of 
the signing of the Declaration of Independence and the 100th 
auniversary of the death of Thomas Jefferson, the author of 
that immortal document: with amendment (Rept. No. 720). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, 

Mr. CURRY: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 9211. A 
Dill to prescribe certain cf the qualifications of voters in the 
Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 728). Referred to the House Calendar. 
COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. II. R. 819. 
A bill for the relief of James C. Simmons, alias James G. 
Whitlock; without amendment (Rept. No. 711). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 7712. 
A bill for the relief of Joseph W. Jones; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 712). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. SCOTT: Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. H. R. 7973. A bill to provide American registry for the 
Norwegian sailing vessel Derwent; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 721). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 5074. 
A bill for the relief of George D. Vedder; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 723). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 7352. 
A bill for the relief of Lester Cooley; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 724). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
Homse. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 8552. A 
bill for the relief of Herman Wagner, alias Henry Burnett; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 725). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 9234. 
A bill to change the military record of Thomas Dowling, alias 
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James Murphy; without umendment (Rept. No. 726). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 9667. 


A bill for the relief of Columbus P. Pierce; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 727). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

3y Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 10857) granting the consent 
of Congress to the Interstate Bridge Co., of Lansing, Iowa, to 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi River at Lansing; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WELSH: A bill (H. R. 10858) compelling the deliv- 
ery of mail aftey examination to those held as prisoners in 
county prisons, county jails, and other places of confinement, 
before and awaiting trial; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LETTS: A bill (II. R. 10859) to provide for the 
transfer of certain records of the General Land Office to States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 10860) to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to dispose of certain lighthouse reser- 
yations and to increase the efficiency of the Lighthouse Service, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEATHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 10861) granting 
pensions to certain soldiers who served in the Indian wars 
from 1859 to 1898, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 10862) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to prevent the extermination of 
fur-bearing animals in Alaska, and for other purposes“; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 10863) to amend the acts 
relating to personal property in the District of Columbia, pro- 
viding a penalty for failure to make returns, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
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By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 10864) granting the consent 
of Congress to compacts or agreements among the several 
States or any of them in respect of flood control, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 10805) to provide a permanent 
government for the Virgin Islands of the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, ELLIOTT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 218) to pro- 
vide for an inquiry as to the alleged circulation and transporta- 
tion of obscene, indecent, and lascivious written, printed, and 
pictorial mutter; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mrs. NORTON: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
18) creating a joint committee to investigate prohibition in all 
its phases; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLAGUE: A bill (H. R. 10866) granting a pension to 
Amelia Owen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (II. R. 16867) for the relief of 
Adeline Mulvey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 10868) granting an increase 
of pension to Baxter Hogan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 10869) granting an in- 
erense of pension to Mary B. Gleason; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (II. R. 10870) granting a pension 
to Martha H. French; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 10871) granting an increase 
of pension to Carrie B. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10872) granting an increase of pension to 
Valina Larose; to the Committee ou Invalid Perisions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10873) granting an increase of pension to 
Hattie E. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10874) granting an increase of pension to 
Georginnnia Murray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10875) granting an increase of pension to 
Helen P. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCOTT: A bill (H. R. 10876) to provide for a sur- 
vey of the harbor at Mackinaw City, Mich., with a view to its 
improvement for navigation; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10877) granting a pension to George W. 
Van Wagoner ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a Dill (II. R. 10878) granting an increase of pension to 
Lillian Willard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: A bill (II. R. 10879) granting a pension 
to Mary A. Drakeley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 10880) granting a pension to 
Anna Watson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (II. R. 10881) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary J. Littlefield; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10882) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma . Graham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10883) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriett D. Carey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 10884) for the relief of E. L. 
Lipshutz; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10885) for the relief of Abe Blumenthal; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10886) granting a pension to John Joseph 
Inwalle; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10887) granting a pension to Francies E. 
Wilcox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10888) granting an increase of pension 
to Alan G. MacArthur; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. UPDIKE: A bill (H. R. 10889) granting a pension 
to Douglas D. Powell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10890) granting a pension to Ida M. 
Loucks; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON; A bill (II. R. 10891) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary S. Watkins; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: A bill (H. R. 10892) granting a pen- 
sion to Nathaniel Ellison; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GLYNN: Resolution (H. Res. 196) authorizing pay- 
ment of six months’ salary and funeral expenses to Francis 
M. Sullivan on account of the death of Mary C. Sullivan, late 
employee of the House of Representatives; to the Committee 
on Accounts, 
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By Mr. MacaRH¹H0G OR: Resolution (II. Res. 197) for the pay- 


ment of additional compensation to the clerk of the Committee 


ou Claims; to the Committee on Accounts. 


compensation to the clerk of the Committee on the Judiciary ; 
to the Committee cn Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under Gause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 


on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1552. Petition of National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers, Soldiers Home, Calif., in reference to provisions of the 
bill H. R. 10240; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

1553. By Mr. CAREW: Petition of the New York State 
Prison Commission, re alien criminal deportation; to the Com- 
inittee ou Immigration and Naturalization, 

1554. By Mr. DARROW: Petition of the Philadelphia Board 
of Trade, favoring the passage of House bill 8052, amending 
the merchant marine act of 1920 and the shipping act of 1916; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Pisheries. 

1555. Also, petition of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, urg- 
ing the enactinent of the bill providing for registration of 
aliens; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

1556. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, urging favorable action on proposed legisla- 
tion to increase the salaries of Federal judges; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1557. Also, petition of U. J. Hoffman and others, favoring 
the enactment of House bill 5000; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

1558. Also, petition of custodian employees of Federal build- 
ings, urging favorable action on House bill 5906; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

1559. Also, petition of Izaak Walton League of America, 
urging support of House bill 4079; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

1560. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of John K. Howard, of 
Gaston, Snow, Saltonstall & unt, Sbhawmnt Bank Building, 
Boston, Mass., recommending early and favorable consideration 
of House bill 7907 to incrense salaries of Federal judges; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1561. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of the citizens of Texas 
County, Okla., against the compulsory Sunday observance bill 
(II. R. 7179 and 7822) or any other national religious legisla- 
tion which may be pending; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

1562. By Mr. HERSEY: Petition of Mrs. Mary Drake Jenne, 
Etun, Me., romoustrating against the passage of the Copcland- 
Bloom bul; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1563. By Mr. HILL of Maryland: Petition of Edgemoor Citi- 
zens’ Association, of Montgomery County, Md., protesting 
against any measures providing for the construction of the pro- 
posed belt-line railroad, and particularly against favorable con- 
sideration of House bill 7823 and Senate bill 2796; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1564, By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of the sixth dis- 
trict of Michigan, protesting against House bill 7179, known 
us the Sunday observance bill; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

1565. By Mr. LEATHERWOOD: Petition of Women's Re- 
lief Corps, Grand Army of the Republic, Departinent of Utah, 
requesting Congress to increuse the pensions of Civil War 
veteraus and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

1566. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Norman T. A. Mun- 
der & Co., Baltimore, remedying postal situation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1567. Also, petition of the H. J. McGrath Co., Baltimore, 
opposing House bill 10562; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

1568. Also, petition of Schloss Bros. & Co., Baltimore, oppos- 
ing the truth in fabrics bill”; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1569. Also, petition of George E. Kieffner, Baltimore, favor- 
ing House bill 8708; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 

1570. Also, petition of Gilbert Bros. & Co., Baltimore, Md., 
opposing House bill 9196; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1571. Also, petition of Rouse, Hempstone & Co.; Western 
Maryland Dairy, Baltimore, Md.; Finance Co. of America, Bal- 
timore; Daniel Miller Co., Baltimore; Southern Supply Co., 
Baltimore, favoring passage of House bill 8119; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, - 
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1572. By Mr. MOONEY: Petition of certain commercial 
business concerns of Cleveland, Ohio, indorsing the Kelly- 


| Capper bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
Also, resolution (H. Res. 198) for the payment of additional 


merce. 

1573. Also, resolution of City Council of Cleveland, unani- 
mously adopted, protesting diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan by the city of Chicago; te the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

1574. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Immigration Restriction League (Inc.), Brooklyn, N. V., op- 
posing the passage of Senate bill 1001; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

1575, Also, petition of the Dykes Lumber Co., of New York, 
favoring the passage of House bill 8119, to eliminate fraud 
through bankruptcy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1576. Also, petition of the United Spanish War Veterans, 
Department of New York, favoring the passage of House bill 
98, now House bill 8132, to increase pensions of Spanish War 
veterans, their widows, and dependeuts; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

577. By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: Resolution of 
the Union of Holy Name Societies of the Diocese of Providence, 
R. I., protesting against the religions persecution and bol- 
shevism now being carried on in Mexico; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

1578. By Mrs. ROGERS: Petition of citizens of Andover, 
Mass., indorsing Hense bill 4023, Civil War pensions; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1579. By Mr. RUBEY: Petition of citizens of Greene County, 
Mo., opposing compulsory Sunday observance; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

1580. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of the members of the 
Board of University and School Lands of the State of North 
Dakota, in favor of the passage of legislation to safeguard the 
interests of the purchusers of school lands containing minerals; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

1581. By Mr. SMITH: Petition of 179 citizens of Burley, 
Idaho; 38 citizens from Pocaicllo, Idaho; and 348 citizens from 
Twin Falls, Idaho, protesting against any amendment to the 
Volstead Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1582. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of San 
Bernardino, Calif., protesting against the passage of House bill 
7179, for the compulsory observance of Sunday; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE 
Wennespay, March 31, 1926 
(Legislative day of Saturday, March 27, 1926) 

The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

Mr. COPLLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald Kendrick Reed, Pa. 
Bayard Ferris Keyes Robinson, Ind. 
Uingham Hleteher King Sheppard 
Blease Frazier McKellar Shipstéad 
Borah George McLean e Shortridge 
Bratton Ginett MeNary Simmous 
Brookliart Glass Mayfield Smith 
Broussard Gof Means Smoot 
Bruce Gooding Metenit Stanfield 
Butler Greene Moses Stephens 
Cameron Hale Necly Swanson 
Capper Harreld Norris ‘Trammell 
Caraway Harris Nye Tyson 
Copeland Harrison Oddie Wadsworth 
Couzens Heflin Overman Walsh 
Curtis Howell Phipps Warren 
Title Johnson Pine Wheeler 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Wiliams 
Edge Jones, Wash. Ransdell Willis 


Mr. HARRISON. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Enwarns] is necessarily absent on public Dusi- 
ness and that the Senator froin Rhode Island IMr. Gerry] is 
detained from the Senate by illness, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a guorum is present. The Senator from 
New York IMr. Corsano] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

Mr. COPELAND, I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. HEFIAN, I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration vf the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 4), 
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providing for clerical and stenographic help for the Muscle 
Shoals committee. The Senator from South Carolina [Xr. 
Smiru} has withdrawn his objection. 

There being no Objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the concurrent resolution, which had been reported from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, with an amendment to strike out all after the 
resolving clause and insert a substitute. 

Mr. HHFLIN. I sent to the desk three amendments to the 
committee substitute, which I ask may be adopted. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendments will be stated. 

The Cur CLERK. On page 2, line 9, strike ont the words 
“a ciyil engineer as technical adviser and”; in line 10 strike 
out the word other“; and in line 18 strike out the numerals 
“$70,000 and insert in lieu thereof “$5,000,” so as to make the 
concurrent resolution read: 

Resolved, ete., That the Joint Committee on Muscle Shoals created 
by House Concurrent Resolution 4 of the Sixty-ninth Congress hereby 
is authorized in furtherance of the purposes of said resolution to 
summon engineers, experts, and other witnesses to testify under oath; 
to employ such clerical and expert assistants as may be deemed neces- 
sary, to employ a stenographer at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 
hundred words to report such hearings and proceedings as may be 
held in connection herewith, the recommendations and findings of 
the joint committce to be submitted in conformity with the provisions 
of House Concurrent Resolution 4. The expenses incurred hereunder 
to be paid one-half from the contingent fund of the Senate, but not 
to excecd the sum of $5,000, and one-half from the contingent fund 
of the House of Representatives, 


The amendments to the amendment were agreed to. 
The amendment as amended was agreed to, 
The concurrent resolution as amended was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXXVII 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to me? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Yesterday I gave notice in writing, which 
is found at page 6582 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, that to-day 
I would call up the resolution (S. Res. 188) which was read 
and appears in the Recorp at page 6553, proposing certain 
amendments to paragraph 2 of Rule XXXVIII of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate. If the Senator from New York desires to 
proceed with his speech, I shall not ask to take it up now. 
Inasmuch as this is the same legislative day as yesterday 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think the resolution ought to 
go over until to-morrow, because there has been no adjourn- 
ment, and consequently no new legislative day since the reso- 
lution was introduced. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will agree that it may go over until to- 
morrow. I understand we will have a new legislative day 
to-morrow. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why can we not have an agreement to take 
it up to-morrow whether we adjourn to-day or not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator if he will not allow the 
resolution to go over, because to-morrow I think we will take 
an adjournment. 

- Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator means that we will adjourn 
to-day? 

Mr. SMOOT, 
until Friday. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to make an inquiry before we 
make any agreement with reference to this matter. I do not 
know what the understanding is, but there is a contested- 
election ease, a privileged question, which can be called up at 
any time, and any agreement which may be made ought to be 
entered into with an understanding of that situation. We 
ought not to make any agreement that will displace the con- 
tested case. Why ean we not take up the resolution to-day? 
If the Senator wants to wait an hour or two, we can take it 
up later to-day. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am ready to take it up at any time. I 
simply want to suit the convenience of the Senate as much as 
possible. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask the Senator not to call it up to-day. 
I told two or three Senators that it would not come up this 
morning because this is the same legislative day as yesterday. 
So far as I ain personally concerned, I am willing to take it 
up to-morrow; but the chairman of the committee having 
charge of the unfinished business would like to have the reso- 
lution go over until Friday. I understand that the contested- 
election case may come up at any time. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I suggest that we have an understanding 
that the matter will come up on Friday morning. 

Mr. CURTIS. There will be an adjournment to-morrow. 


No; to-morrow. Let the resolution go over 
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Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is the intention. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Very well; that is all right. 

Mr. BINGHAM subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the reception at this time of a resolu- 
tion, and for the printing in the Recorp of the resolution and 
certain sections of the Connecticut statutes in connection there- 
with. I ask unanimous consent that when the resolution 
offered by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirtsran] and that 
offered by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BLEASE], 
regarding a change of the rules, are considered, this resolution 
may be considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
hears none. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to have the suggested amendment 


Is there objection? The Chair 


read. 
Mr. BINGHAM. May I say a word before the resolution is 
read? The statutes of the State of Connecticut for a great 


many years have recognized the principle that when the gover- 
nor nominates a person for a very high office, it is wise, and 
in accordance with history and with the study of human 
nature, that the votes shall be in secret and held in such a way 
that no one may know how Senators vote, so that one Senator 
would not know how another sitting next to him voted, and 
the vote can never be revealed. 

The sections of the statutes to which I refer are as follows: 


CONNECTICUT STATUTES, REVISION OF 1918, CHAPTER 2: 
APPOINTMENT OF JUDGES 

Sec. 51. Governor to nominate judges: No person shall be appofnted 
Judge of any court of common pleas or district court unless he has 
been nominated thereto by the governor, 

Sec. 52. Nominations to be tabled and referred: Every nomination 
made by the governor to the general assembly for a judge of tha 
supreme court of errors, superior court, court of common pleas, or 
district court shall lie upon the table and be printed in the calendar of 
the house where it is introduced for three consecutive legislative days 
after its introduction, and shall thereupon be referred, without debate, 
to the joint standing committee on the judiciary, who shall report 
thereon within six legislative days from the time of reference. 

Src. 53. Inferlor court Judges, nomination, reference: Every nomina- 
tion made in either brauch of the general assembly for judge of any 
town, city, borough, or police court shall be by the introduction of a 
resolution making such appointment, which resolution shall lie upon the 
table and be printed In the calendar of the house where it is introduced 
for three successive legislative days after its introduction, and shall 
thereupon he referred, without debate, to the joint standing committee 
on the judiciary. 

Sec. 54. Ballot when required: All appointment of judges of any of 
said courts shall be by concurrent resolution, and the action upon the 
passage of each resolution in each branch of the general assembly, ex- 
cepting those relating to the appointment of judges of town, city, 
borough, or police courts shall be by ballot, upon which shall be written 
or printed the word “ yes" or “no,” aud no resolution shall contain 
the name of more than one nominee, 


The principle of keeping such votes secret, which has long 
been recognized in Connecticut, and which has resulted in our 
having on our supreme court and the superior court and the 
courts of common pleas, I venture to say, without disregarding 
the rights and privileges of any other State, as high a class of 
men and as distinguished judges as ure to be found in any 
State in the Union, has worked out so well in the case of the 
State which I have the houor in part to represent that 1 
suggest the advisability of an amendment to our rules proyiding 
for a similar provision, and in order that Senators may have an 
opportunity to debate it I offer the resolution which I have sent 
to the desk and ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 190) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the first sentence of paragraph 2 of Rule XXXVII 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate be amended to read as follows: 

“All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator when 
acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifications of 
the person nominated, also all votes upon any nomiuation, shall be 
kept secret, and when so ordered by a majority of the Senators pres- 
ent the vote shall be by ballot upon which shall be written or printed 
the word ‘yes’ or no.“ 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over, under 
the rule. 


NOMINATION AND 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chat- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a 
bill (II. R. 9832) granting an easement on public land to Adam 
Schellinger Post, No. 8, the American Legion, Department of 
Nebraska, Nebraska City, Nebr., in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 
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The message also announced that the Honse had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 9599) granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Louisville, Ky., to construct a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near said city. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (EL R. 9007) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, and operate 
bridges across the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers at Cairo, III. 


ENROLLED RILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had aflixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

8.989. An act to amend section 129 of the Judicial Code, 
relating to appeals in admiralty cases; 

S. 1169. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey certain lands in Powell town site, Shoshone reclamation 
project, Wyoming, to Park County, Wyo. 

S. 1876. An act providing for the sale and disposal of public 
lands within the area heretofore suryeyed us Booth Lake, in 
the State of Wisconsin; 

S. 2519. An act to enable the board of supervisors of Santa 
Barbara County to maintain a free publie bathing beach on 
certain public land; and 

S. 2673. An act to amend the act approved June 3. 1896, en- 
tifled “An act to establish and provide for the maintenance of a 
free public library and reading room in the District of Co- 
lumbia.“ 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have a resolution adopted by the 
Utah Chapter of the American Mining Congress at its annual 
meeting in Salt Lake City, indorsing Senate bill 156, intro- 
duced by Mr. Prrrstax, which directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to complete silver purchases under the Pittman Act 
of April 23, 1918. I ask that the resolution may lie on the 
table. 

The VICE 
table. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am also in receipt of a com- 
munication from the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
and Commercial Club of Salt Lake City, Utah, dated March 
27, 1926, transmitting copy of a resolution which apparently 
wus adopted by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
at its fourteenth annual meeting, in which support is given to 
Senate bill No. 1623, having for its object the quieting of title 
to school lands granted to varions States. The letter also 
states that this resolution was adopted by the board of gov- 
ernors of said chamber of commerce and commercial club. I 
ask that the resolution be referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It is so ordered. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a letter in the nature of a memorial 
from L'Ordre des Forestiers Pranco-Americains of Woonsocket, 
R. I., protesting against the passage of the so-called Curtis- 
Reed bill, creating a Federal department of education, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor, 

He also presented a petition of Division No. 867, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, of Waterbury, 
Conn., praying for the passage without amendment of the so- 
called railway labor bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, 

He also presented a telegram and a paper in the nature of 
petitions from Local No. 147, Post Office Clerks, of Hartford, 
and the Connecticut Branch, National Association of Postal 
Supervisors, of New Haven, both in the State of Connecticut, 
favoring the passage of the so-called civil-service employees’ 
retirement bill, which were referred to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 

He also presented a memorial of Centennial Lodge, No. 100, 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows, of Naugatuck, Conn., remon- 
strating against the passage of the so-called Kendall bill (H. R. 
4478) to prevent the Goyernment from printing stamped en- 
velopes with return addresses in the corner, which was re 
ferred to the Committee en Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented letters in the nature of petitions from the 
Civitan Club and the Advertising Club, both of Bridgeport, 
Conn., praying for the passage of the public buildings bill and 
especially the construction of a new post-office building in the 
city of Bridgeport, Conn., which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also presented papers in the nature of petitions from 
Carl Shurz Unit, No. 22, Steuben Society of America, of Hart- 


PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie on the 
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ford; the New Britain German School Society of New Britain, 
and the N: B. Turners’ Society, of New Britain, all in the 
State of Connecticut, favoring the passage of legislation pro- 
viding for the return of appropriated alien property to its 
rightful owners, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented papers in the nature of petitions of 
Frederick A. Hill Camp, No. 15, United Spanish War Veterans, 
of Stamford, and United Spanish War Veterans, of New 
Britain, both in the State of Connecticut, favoring the passage 
of legislation providing for increased pensions to Spanish- 
American War veterans and their widows, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented papers in the nature of petitions of C. L. 
Russell Post, No. 68, Grand Army of the Republic, of Thomas- 
ton, and the Woman’s Relief Corps, Buckingham Corps, No. 
30, auxiliary to the Grand Army of the Republie, of Norwalk, 
both in the State of Connecticut, favoring the passage of 
legislation providing for increased pensions to Civil War veter- 
aus and their widows, which were referred to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. MEANS (for Mr. Denren), from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 962) for the 
relief of the estate of William Fries, deceased, reported ir 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 507) thereon. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I ask permission to report without recom- 
mendation from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
the bill (S. 45-4) to prevent the sale of cotton and grain in future 
markets, and I submit a report (No. 508) thereon. 

I merely want to call attention to the fact that the report 
is made. I hope to get early consideration of the measure. 
In view of the contention which has been made that the future 
markets reflect conditions ii world prices I would like an 
opportunity, while the present stock market is in such condi- 
tion as it now is, to show that that idea is an utter fallacy. 

Mr. CUMMINS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1642) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an additional district judge for the eastern dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 509) thereon, 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them each with an amendment 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1490) to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional judge of the District Court of the United States for 
the Western District of New York (Rept. No. 510); and 

A bill (II. R. 6730) to detach Fulton County from the Jones- 
boro division of the eastern judicial district of the State of 
Arkansas and attach the same to the Batesville division of the 
eastern judicial district of said State (Rept. No, 511). 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them each with amendments and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 227) to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the district of Connecticut (Rept. 
No. 512); and 

A bill (S. 475) to authorize the President of the United 
States to appoint an additional judge of the District Court of 
the United States for the Southern District of the State of 
Iowa (Rept. No. 513). 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 1645) to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the middle district of Pennsylvania, 
reported adverscly thereon. 

Mr. McLEAN, from the Committee on Banking and Cnr- 
reney, to which was referred the bill (S. 2606) to prohibit 
offering for sale ns Federal farm-loan bonds any securities 
not issued under the terms of the farm loan act; to limit the 
use of the words “ Federal. “United States,” or “reserve,” 
or a combination of such words; to prohibit false advertising; 
and for other purposes, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 514) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 66) authorizing the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond to contract for and erect in the 
city of Baltimore, Md., a building for its Baltimore branch, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
515) thereon, 

Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 1930) to author- 
ize the Postmaster General to readjust the terms of certain 
screen-wagon contracts, and for other purposes, reported it with 
amendments. 

Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 565) limiting the 


creation or extension of forest reserves in New Mexico and 
Arizona, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 516) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them each with amendments and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2584) to promote the development, protection, and 
utilization of grazing facilities on public lands, to stabilize the 
range stock-raising industry, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
517); and 

A bil (S. 073) granting certain lands to the city of Ogden, 
Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply system of 
said city (Rept. No. 518). 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


sills were introduced, read the first time and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3790) to provide for transfer of jurisdiction over 
the Conduit Road, in the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WHESLER: 

A bill (S. 3791) to make additions to the Absarokee and 

Gallatin National Forests and the Yellowstone National Park, 
and to improve and extend the winter feed facilities of the elk, 
antelope, and other game animals of Yellowstone National 
Park and adjacent land, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

Ry Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 3792) to correct the military record of James 
Harvey Niver, deceased; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

A bill (S. 3793) *granting the consent of Congress to the 
Vicksburg Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the city 
of Vicksburg, Miss. ; and 

A bill (S. 3794) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Natchez-Vidalla Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, 
und operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the 
city of Natchez, Miss.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

AMENDMENT TO LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. STANFIELD submitted on amendment to increase the 
compensation of janitor under the office of Sergeant at Arms 
and Doorkeeper of the Senate from $1,520 to $2,040, intended 
to be proposed by him to House bill 10425, the legislative appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL PROHIBITION ACT 


Mr. EDGE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 34) to amend the national prohibition act, 
as supplemented, in respect to the issuance by physicians of 
prescriptions for intoxicating liquors, which was referred to 
the Commiitee on the Judiciary and ordered to he printed. 

He also submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 3118) to amend the national prohibition act, 
as supplemented, with respect to the definition of intoxicating 
liquor, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary 
and ordered to be printed. 

JOUSE BILL REFERRED 

The bill (II. R. 9832) granting an easement on public land to 
Adam Schelinger Post, No. 8, the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Nebraska, Nebraska City, Nebr., was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON TUBERCULIN TESTS AMONG DAIRY ANIMALS 

Mr. CURTIS (for Mr. McKintey) submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 8), which was e to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry : 

Resolved by the Senate (ihe House of Representatives concurring), 
That a joint committee of Congress to consist of three members of 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate, to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate, and three members of the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House of Representatives, to be 
appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, is hereby 
authorized to investigate (1) the reliability, efficiency, and necessity 
0 using tuberculin tests among dairy and breeding animals for eradi- 
cation of the disease of tubereulosis; (2) the methods used by veterl- 
nariang in applying such tests; (3) the use and expenditure of public 
‘funds in connection with such tests; (4) whether or not the tuberen- 
Josis germ is transmitted from animals afflicted with tuberculosis 
trough milk and milk products to a human being; (5) the effect 
of Pasteurization of milk on the tuberculosis germ; and (6) whether 
the tuberculin testing of dairy and breeding animals is n means of 
preseryation and economy among herds. Dor the purposes of this 
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resolution such committee is authorized to hold hearings and to sit 
und act at such times and places within the United States; to employ 
such experts and clerical, stenographic, and other assistants; to re 
quire by subpena or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, papers. and documents; to administer 
such oaths and to take such testimony and make such expenditures 
as it deems advisable. The cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. 
The expenses of such committee shall be paid one-half from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate and one-half from the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives. The committee shall make a final re- 
port to the Congress as to its findings at tho beginning of the second 
regular session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, together with recom- 
mendations for such legislation as it deems necessary. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY FUND (S. DOC. NO. 89) 


Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, I again renew my request 
made on yesterday for unanimous consent to present to the 
Senate, with a view to its printing, the fifth annual report of 
the board of actuaries of the civil service retirement and 
disability fund. The senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
objected to my request on yesterday under a misapprehension, 
The report of the actuaries is submitted to the Senate in con- 
formity with law. I ask that the report may be printed as a 
Senate document and that 2,000 extra copies may be ordered 
printed for the use of the document room. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, after my objection to the print- 
ing of the report as.a public document on the statement that 
it was a departmental document, I examined the report and 
ascertained that it was submitted to the Senate in accordance 
with law. Therefore, there is no objection whatever to having 
it printed as a public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report will 
be printed as requested. 


OIL AND GAS PERMITS 


Mr. CAMERON. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to Senate 
bill 2461. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bayar» in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 2461) to grant extension of time under 
oil and gas permits, which was on page 2, line 2, after the word 
“law,” to insert the following: “, or has drilled wells of the 
depth and within the time required by existing law, and has 
fuiled to discover oil or gas, and desires to prosecute further 
exploration.” 

Mr. CAMERON. 
House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TRANSPORTATION OF MONTANA ELK TO MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I would like to ask unanimous 
consent at this time for the consideration of Senate resolution 
184, which I offered the other day with reference to the ship- 
ment of elk from Montana to Massachusetts. It is merely 
asking for information from the Department of Agriculture. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Bortrr] submitted a 
memorandum which he had received from the Department of 
Agriculture in relation to this matter in which the department 
states that the bison range is overstocked, and undoubtedly 
that is correct, and it becomes necessary to make some (lisposi- 
tion of the excess elk. The department made the shipment 
of 400 head to the State of Massachusetts, 21 of them dying 
en reute. The meinorandum further states: 


We have not had a complete report from the association regarding 
expenses Incurred in this undertaking, but it is understood that they 
have expended something like $15,000 for this purpose. We have 
been advised by the association that it intends to sell these clk to 
public and private parks, zoos, and similar institutions, using the 
surplus bulls for meat purposes, and we are informed that they huve 
orders for more live elk than they can furnish. This company has a 
fenced area at Middleboro, Mass., and we understand that the acreage 
already controlled by the company is surrounded by large tracts of 
land that can be obtained at a very low rate, so that all the land 
needed to support the animals can be secured and they can be taken 
care of without difficulty. 


Let me say that if that is the sitnation everybody will com- 
mend this enterprise for the disposal of the excess clk, but, 
frankly, Mr. President, the Boston newspapers, copies of which 
I have on my desk here, tell in the most elaborate way about 
this shipment of elk. I read from the Boston Globe of Mon- 
day, February 22, 1926, as follows: 


Percy R. Jones, of Middleboro, president of the association, Is in 
charge of tue shipment with an ofMcial of the Franklin Park Zoo, 


I move that the Senate concur in the 
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Boston, as expert adviser, At the Nemmskat range, where already 
there Is a nucleus of a herd, the elk will be kept, bred, and fattened 
for the market. 

The Elk Breeding and Grazing Asseciation, which last year took over 
the partnership of E. B. Jones & Sons here, claims to be the only firm 
in the world which fs raising elk on a commercial basis for the pur- 
pose of marketing the meat, The land was fenced in November, 1924, 
and the first bord of nine elk was brought here from Rushville, III., 
carly In 1925. Officials of the association claim that elk thrive on less 
food than any other member of the deer family or any other animal 
near their size, are immune to disease, ‘dress heavier“ than any other 
anlinal, and yield a meat far superior to any other on the market. 

“Elk meat can be produced in many sections of this country at less 
per pound than beef, mutton. or pork,’ President Jones said in ex- 
plaining the purpose of his company. * By laboratory tests it is shown 
that elk meat bus one-third more nerve and energy bnilding qualities 
and one-third loss fattening qualities than beef, mutton, or pork, thus 
making it most desirable as a substitute for them.” 


All of which has led to the conclusion that these elk were 
shipped to the State of Massachusetts, there to be fattened and 
put upon the market. If that is the fact, we ought to know 
abont it. The resolution, however, Mr. President, calls not only 
for the facts contained in this memorandum but also asks what 
plan the Department of Agriculture has in contemplation for 
the future disposition of these elk. If the department is going 
to raise clk on the bison range and then sell them for com- 
mercial purposes, the Senate ought to know it, so that we may 
act accordingly. I ask that the resolution be laid before the 
Sevute. 

Mr. BUTLER rose. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no objection to the adoption of the 
resolution. Has the Senator from Massachusetts any objection 
to its adoption? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I certainly have no objection 
to the adoption of the resolution at the present time. I should 
like to add, however, an observation which I have received in 
the form of a telegram from the president of the Elk Breeding 


and Grazing Association, which I desire to have included in“ 


I read the telegram, which is as follows: 
MIDDLEBORO, Mass., March 31, 1926. 


the RECORD. 


Senator WiLLIAM M. BUTLER, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Regarding shipment of elk from Montana to my company in Massa- 
chusetts, which is the Elk Breeding and Grazing Association (Inc.) in 
Massachusetts. Not one elk has been killed of all elk shipped here on 
range. Have never killed any elk except one, 2-year-old male, raised 
here on home range, which was for our own table use. All elk are 
for breeding purposes, as shown by the name of our company. I have 
orders on hand for more live elk than I can raise for several years to 
come. Any further data you wish I will bring In person or forward by 
wite. a 

* Percy R. Joses, 
President Eik Breeding and Grazing Association. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 184), sub- 
mitted by Mr. Watsu on the 27th instant, was read, consid- 
ered, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Seerctary of Agriculture be directed to transmit 
to the Senate information concerning the alleged shipurent of 400 head 
of elk from the United States bison reserve, near Moiese, Mont., to the 
State of Massachusetts, the death of 21 thereof en route, and the 
slaughter of all or some considerable portion of those arriving alive at 
their destination, with copies of any contracts pursuant to which such 
shipment was made, and to report what representations, if any, were 
made concerning the disposition of animals inducing such contract, 
together with a statement of any plan of the department, matured or 
in vontempiation, for the disposition of any portion of the herd on the 
said reserve, with a view to the limitation of the number grazed 
thereon, 

INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement 
of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United 
States of America. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, there is pending before the 
Senate the proposed Italian debt settlement. I desire to address 
the Senate briefly on that subject particularly and on the 
European debt settlements in general. 

Mr. President, in considering any problem involving nations 
it is natural to hark back to one particular historical event. 
To each of us that event marks the beginning of a new era. 
I shall never forget driving Into New York City from the 
peaceful valley where I live in the country. I learned of the 
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sinking of the Lusitania. That event brought hoine to me a 
realization of what the war was to mean to the citizens of the 
United States. 

At the very beginning of the turmoil a friend of mine said, 
“All the world will pay for this war.” At nat time it did 
not seem possible that the terrible events of war could hap- 
pen, and that the misery and unhappiness which have pre- 
vuiled since could actually come to vex a whole world. 

It is true all the world has paid for this war, and it con- 
tinues to pay. It is paying not alone in money but it is paying 
in grief and heartburnings. It is paying in misunderstandings 
and the consequences of misunderstandings 

In affairs of this sort there is a psycholxzy which can not 
be disregarded. So long as there are discussions, incrimina- 
tions, and recriminations there can be no happiness in the 
world. Until there is happiness and contentment the spirit of 
vengeance and hatred will live. 

The war is over in that cannon are no longer fired and men 
are no longer killed in the trenches. But the war will not be 
over in reality until the nations have gone harmoniously to 
work and until international accord replaces the uncertainties 
of the present. 

It may be patriotic, it probably is patriotic, to hate your 
enemy during a war. I can not see, however, how the cuuse 
of patriotism is served by continuing to hate those against 
whom we fought and to pass on to another generation the spirit 
which was ours during the height of the conflict. If there 
is anything in Christianity, we should practice its admonition 
to “love your enemies,” especially when those enemies are van- 
quished ones. 

While the conflict was on, it was easy to coax from the 
pockets of our people the funds needed to bring success to the 
combined armies. We gladly furnished money to all of our 
allies and associates; and when we were supplying it so freely 
we never asked whether or not it was to be returned to us. 
Had the question been raised then, there is no doubt there 
would have been a loud cry against any effort to impose harsh 
terms upon our debtors. Indeed, we did not consider them our 
debtors; we looked upon them as our partners in the efforts 
we made to preserve democracy. 

Unfortunately the alliances of necessity mean little when 
the need is past. The brotherhood which was so real in the 
stress of war has been disregarded since the declaration of 
peace. 

Every business man knows that orders are rarely received 
from those who owe him money. The surest way for a pro- 
fessional man to lose his client is to permit a bill to run so 
long thut it has become a matter in dispute. It makes for good 
business to have an oceasional adjustment of all differences aud 
to haye the books balanced on occasions, Even though the 
business or professional man may lose something of his paper 
profits, the settlement brings new business with the possibility 
of larger profits. 

In international matters it is tremendously important that 
there should be good feeling between the nations. The streams 
of trade and commerce coincide with the streams of affection 
and respect. It is unlikely that any nation will encourage 
commerce with another if it recognizes undue harshness in the 
settlement of an international account. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, we made a settlement with 
Great Britain in 1923 upon the basis of “capacity to pay,“ and 
a few days since the Chancellor of the British Exchequer most 
severely criticized the United States, and the English press 
has since that time expressed bitter fecling toward the United 
States. So we did not gain anything in the way of good feeling 
by settlement with Great Britain on the basis of “capacity to 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in my judgment, there will 
not be any good feeling until these debts are adjusted and 
actually paid. It seems a natural feeling to hate a rich man if 
he has mortgages upon your property. 

Mr. BORAH. Not unless the rich man is trying to oppress 
or make ill use of his wealth. A rich man is not hated simply 
because he is rich. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator may be right; however, since 
he is on the floor I should like to ask the Senator from Idaho: 
Does he think that our foreign debtors are going ever to make 
full settlement on the payments which have been promised? 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator mean a full payment of the 
debts which were originally contracted or as they are now 
proposed to be settled? 

Mr. COPELAND. As they are now going to be adjusted. 
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Mr. BORAH., I am compelled to say, from the campaign 
which has been begun in England, that I think the program for 
cancellation is now on. Our settlements seem to be one step 
further toward cancellation or repudiation. 

Mr. COPELAND. Before I conclude these remarks I shall 
enlarge upon my conviction that the debt settlements never will 
be made in full, even as they have been adjusted by the Debt 
Commission and passed upon by the Congress. However, I will 
speak of that Inter. 

Mr, FLETCHER. 
ator? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senutor from Florida? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If that is true, what Is the use of going 
through with this performance? If that is the basis of the 
Argument, there is no use to propose any settlement. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will withhold that ques- 
tion until a little later in my discussion, I will give him what 
I think is the answer; and if I do not, I shall be glad to have 
him renew the question. 

I am convinced, Mr. President, that America is envied for its 
wealth, Wealth attracts antagonisms and opposition. This is 
just as true in international matters as it is in personal ones. 
Envy often Degets hate. It is doubtful if this Nation has a 
real friend in the entire family of nations. 

This may be a matter of indifference to many, but to me it 
seems terrible beyond words to think that a great democracy 
like America, founded on the principles of liberty and fra- 
ternity, should so conduct herself as to receive, if net to merit, 
the antagonism of every other nation on the face of the earth. 
America bas the respect which comes from her power. Other 
nations would hesitate to run counter to her wealth and re- 
sources. But when it comes to real affection and a willingness 
to fight and die in her support, I doubt if there is a European 
nation that can be counted a friend of ours. 

if this be true, why is it so? What is wrong with us in our 
dealings with other nations that we can not command their 
friendship? If we have a real desire to change their attitude, 
what must we do to be in better standing among the peoples 
of the earth? 


THE RETURN OF GERMAN PRIVATE PROPERTY 


Frankly, I think if we continue to show so grasping a spirit 
in our internationul dealings that we shall deserve the ostra- 
cism which will be ours. In this connection permit me to 
enumerate a few of the evils growing out of the World War, 
evils which, in my opinion, have bad a tendency to lower the 
respect in which every Joyal American would have his country 
held. Let me speak first of the property of German citizens 
held by the Alien Property Custodian, 

It I am rightly advised, we hold in the neighborhood of a 
billion dollars worth of property belonging to private citizens 
of the German Empire. A small part of this great possession 
has been returned, but, in violation of treuty rights and the 
laws of nations, we are retaining property which we have no 
legal or moral right to possess. 

Distinguished Americans prepared the treaty upon which 
the rights of German aliens are founded. Our cominissioners 
were Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, and Thomas Jefferson. 
Nowhere in human annals can be found names more compelling 
to Americans. The doctrines of these men are taught in every 
honsehold and will continue to be till the end of time. 

They negotiated the treaty with Prussia in 1785. Renewed 
in 1789, it was extended in 1828. These treaties and others 
bind us morally, at least, and were undoubtedly operative when 
the World War began. 

May I quote Article XIII of the treaty of 1785 which reads 
as follows: 


If war should arise between the two contracting parties the 
merchants of either country then residing in the other shall be 
allowed to remain nine months to collect their debts and settle their 
affairs, and may depart freely, carrying off all their effects, without 
molestation or hindrance; and all women and children, scholars of 
every faculty, cultivators of the earth, artisans, manufacturers, and 
fishermen unarmed and inhabiting unfortified towns, villages, or 
places, and in general all others, whose occupations are for the com- 
mon subsistence and benefit of mankind, shall be allowed to continue 
their respective employments, and shall not be molested in their 
persons, nor shall their houses or goods be burnt, or otherwise 
destroyed, nor their fields wasted by the armed force of the enemy, 
into whose power, by the events of war, they may happen to fall; 
but if anything is necessary to be taken from them, for the use of such 
armed force, the same shall be paid for, at a reasonable price. 


Also, let me read you the last paragraph of Article XXIV 
of this treaty: : 


Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
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And it is declared, that nei“ vetense that war dissolves all 
treaties, nor any other whatever, shall be considered as annulling or 
suspending this and the next preceding article; but, on the contrary, 
that the state of war is precisely that for which they are provided, 
and during which they are to be as sacredly observed as the most 
acknowledged articles in the law of nature and nations. 


A layman would say that the language of these treaties 
means what it says. If so, German nationals were guaranteed 
protection against seizure of their property. 

Nothing can be more abhorrent than the thought that inter- 
national war is a private affair. It is bad enough to demand 
human life as a price of war, but when the war is over who 
shall say that trusting strangers within our gates shall be 
despoiled? To put it mildly, it is a violation of hospitality 
inexcusable in the home life or national life of any people. 

There was a brief period in the very early days of the 
Republic when our Supreme Court appeared to believe that 
the law of nations did not forbid confiscation of an enemy's 
private property. But very shortly, the great Chief Justice 
Marshall, In an opinion reported in Seventh Peters, page 51, 
declared that— 


that sense of justice and of right, which Is recognized by the whole 
civilized world, would be outraged if private property should be gener- 
ally confiscated and private rights annulled. 


By no rule of law or decency cun the private property of 
individuals be used to reimburse claims against the German 
Government. To do this is to confiscate the property and to 
take it by the right of force, 

The war is over. As one evidence of this fact, as I see ft, 
the property in the hands of the Alien Property Custodian 
should be returned forthwith to its real owners. ; 

Neediess to say, I favor a prompt payment of the awards of 
the American and German Mixed Claims Commission. Con- 
gress should take action at this session, as I believe it will, as 
ye pavo reason to believe from what we have seen in the papers 
o-day. 

7 THE ITALIAN DEBT 

Following this, I turn to another cause of friction. 
relates to the proposed settlement of the Italian debt. 

I regret to see that the attitude of the Democrats in the Sen- 
ate toward this settlement has been misunderstood. It is not a 
party matter, and when the vote is taken I am sure Democrats 
as well as Republicans will be numbered among the supporters 
of the settlement. 

I am fully aware of the situation as regards Mussolini. I 
know that many of our citizens are in opposition to the dic- 
tator. They are unwilling to have any glory added to the 
laurels already captured by that remarkable man. : 

I have no interest in Mussolini. It is Italy’s business to 
accept or reject his style of control. Italy’s sovereignty is her 
own. Whether Mussolini is good or bad has nothing to do 
with this settlement. If I were governed by prejudice alone, 
I should probably be against the dictator and anything he 
wants. A dear friend of mine wired me: 


The settlement of the Italian debt should not be negotiated while 
Mussolini is in power. 


Why not, forsooth? Because, he said: 
While I believe that America onght to be very lenient with the 


Italian debt, yet to have this settlement now would be to help Mus- 
solint, 


But I can not see what Mussolini has to do with this matter. 
Tn our settlement of the Italian debt we are dealing with the 
Italian people. Whether Mussolini did or did not close the 
Masonic ledges, whether be is a Catholic or a Protestant, 
whether he has imperialistic notions or not, whether he is cruel 
or kind, whether he is a success or a failure as an economist— 
these things have nothing to do with the question of adjusting 
our claims against this sovereign nation. In the nature of 
things Mussolini will disappear from the stage ere long, but the 
Italian people and the Italian nation will continue thelr career. 
It is with these we are dealing, not with king, prince, or die- 
tator. This is not Mussolini’s settlement; it is the decision of 
the American Debt Commission. 

It is admitted that when we were pouring out money like 
water we delnged Italy with the golden flood. As a people we 
did not know or care whether we would ever get back a cent. 
In every theater and movic, in every mart of trade, in every 
church and school, our citizens, rich and poor, pledged them- 
selves to the purchase of Liberty bonds. We did not know 
where the money was going. It might be for guns, powder, 
or for bread and meat; we did not care. Our Government 
asked for money, and we gave it. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

Mr, COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 


This 
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Mr. DILL. I understood the Senator to say that when we 
loaned this money we did not care whether or not we got a 
cent of it back. I may have misunderstood him, but that is 
what I understood bim to say. 

Mr. COPELAND. In effect I said that. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator on second consideration, I think, 
will hardly try to maintain that position, in view of the fact 
that we demanded the bonds of Italy at 5 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. When I used the word “we” in this con- 
nection, I was speaking of the American people, not the 
officials, I may say to the Senator from Washington that 
when he and I were approached individually to buy Liberty 
bonds we did not ask what rate of interest was going to be 
charged the people on the other side who were getting this 
money. We bought the bonds because our Government wanted 
the money. We did not know what it was for. We did not 
know that the Government was ever going to get it back. We 
never gave a thought to that particular thing. 

Mr. DILL. I must disagree with the Senator's statement 
that we did not expect to get it back. We went out on the plat- 
forms of the country und urged the people to buy bonds, and 
told them they would get every dollar of the money back again 
with a rate of interest. It was understood and known every- 
where that this money that was being loaned to foreign coun- 
tries was to be repaid and that our Government had taken the 
precaution to get the bonds of those countries, 

Mr. COPELAND. It was known by our people that the 
money they loaned to our own Government would be paid back 
ut a rate of interest; but the people who bought these bonds— 
und the Senator was among them—did not know or care 
whether the money loaned abroad was ever coming back to the 
United States or not. We were in a war and determined to win 
it, and we never gave a thought to such matters at that time. 

Mr. DILL. I can only say that I must disagree with the 
Senator. We did know that we were getting these bonds, and 
we did expect them to be paid. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, there may have been an en- 
tirely different spirit in the section of the country where the 
Senator lives. I can speak only for my part of the country. 

Mr. DILL. No; I was in the city of Washington and around 
the town at that time. 

Mr. COPELAND. In any event, Mr. President, we learned 
after a while, I may say to the Senator from Washington, that 
foreign governments had borrowed billions of our funds. Of 
course, most of the money never left America. We kept it in 
return for our products. 

Mr. FLNTCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor and suggest that of course he keeps in mind the fact that 
a large portion of this debt is for money borrowed after the 
war was over. 

Mr. COPELAND. 

Mr. FLETCHER. A large portion. 

Mr. COPELAND. About a billion dollars was borrowed be- 
fore the war and during the war; about six hundred millions 
after the war; so that the larger part was the money which we 
loaned under the circumstances I have recited. I may say, too, 
that that money, both that we loaned before the war and after 
the war, was spent largely for our products, and profiteers in 
America made millions—billions, I suppose—out of the money 
which was spent here, the money of all the nations repre- 
sented ; not only Italy but others. The citizens of England and 
France and Belgium and Italy never had any of this money. 
In each instance it was loaned to carry on the common war- 
fare, and to this end was expended largely in the United 
States. If the war profiteers were honest with the tax col- 
lector, they returned 60 per cent of their profits in taxes to the 
Government.” In this way our country got back more than 
half the money loaned to Italy during the war. 

The war is over. Years ago it ended, but still we haggle over 
the terms of settlement. We have made a few settlements, und 
appareutly we are agreed as a people upon the terms applied 
in those adjustments. è 

For reasons, some of them unworthy a tolerant people, we 
are hesitating about the Italian settlement. I can not under- 
stand it. The Debt Commission hus studied the resources of 
the Italian Government. It agreed with the Italians on terms 
of settlement. By an overwhelming vote the House agreed to 
the terms. Why does the Senate hesitate? 

If I am rightly advised, the Italian commission stated to the 
United States commission that Italy lost 652,000 men in the war, 
and that 458,000 were disabled; Italy received territory but no 
valuable colonies out of the war; Italy's share of reparations 
is 16 per cent as against 52 per cent for France and 22 per 
cent for Great Britain; Italy imposed a war profits tax of 100 
per cent and a capital tax; Italy's burden of taxation is 88 
per cent of her net income; Italy lus almost no raw materials, 
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and must import practically all; Italy's adverse balance of 
trade has been large; finally, her Industries ul not keep pace 
with the demands of her own population. 

If these statements are true, and they were accepted by our 
commission as statements of fact, Italy makes a very strong 
appeal to our g-nerosity. More than this, our producers and 
manufacturers have a direct interest in a speedy and accept- 
able settlement. If selfishness alone were to determine our 
uction, it would seem to me that the part of wisdom would be 
to settle our accounts on terms which will leuve a good taste 
in the Italian mouth. Trade and commerce between these 
nations are essential to the prosperity of that country aud ours. 

Have you considered what Italy buys from us? 

Here are some of the items and their yalues in money for 
purchases in 1925: 


DRT ae hae eer ee ⁰˙0 igs tote 8 5, 05 
NWA teat ta eee PEERS Serene ea wae wer en 0.946099 
CCC 613 
Kerosene oll 281 
nnr!!! :::..... ME PTE Tw 459 
Lubricating oil 636 
Tin plate. 462 
Zinne 985 
Copper O74 
Motor trucks and auto: 


Southern pine 
Tobe 28 427 
Snoop: ONN pe eRe -=~ 91, 492, 606 
One-half of our total exports to Italy came from the Southern 
States during the year 1925. A quarter of the bwance came 
from our farms and another quarter from American mines. 
Chief of our imports from Italy are things we do not produce 
at all, or else we do not produce thein in quantities to meet the 
demands of our citizens. Among these are: 
Raw: UK 
Olive l 


Italian cheeses. 
gardine 


- $12, 120, 815 
10, 551, 461 
8, 575, 617 
3, 000; 000 
1, 607. 786 
2, 267, 778 

'The total imports from Italy in 1925 amounted to $102.204,- 
980, This is in marked contrast to our sales to her of an 
amount in excess of two hundred millions. To be exact, our 
Italian exports in 1925 amounted to $205,149,578. 

I was very much surprised at the statement made by the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] the other day, in which he 
pointed out what he thinks we could do if Italy did not pay 
this debt: 


I imagine that trade and commerce with the United States is of 
some value to Italy, and I know that if she were threatened with 
deprivation of that commerce and of the right to borrow money In 
the United States, Italy would begin to understand that even an 
Italian dictator enn not also be a dictator to America, 


Americans are the ones interested in trade and commerce 
with Italy, because we send to Italy twice as much as we buy 
from her, The adverse balance of trade uguinst Italy is over 
$160,000,000 per year. 

This means that Italy’s adverse balance of trade has ex- 
ceeded one hundred millions annually. During the perlod of 
the payments proposed by the settlement, Italy’s adverse trade 
balance will mount to the vast sum of $6,000,000,000. 

THIS 18 NOT AN ECONOMIC PROBLEM SOLELY 


There are some problems which can not be dealt with by 
the hard rules of mathematics or solved by statisties. “An 
eye for an eye” aud “a tooth for a tooth.“ may be a practice 
justifiable to the followers of some schools of thought. But 
when we deal with debter nations, nations made debtor by the 
cruel fate of our common war, we must not be too exacting. 

There are childless fathers and mothers in Italy, there are 
husbandless wives in that peninsula, there are fatherless chil- 
dren. Who are they? They are the brothers und sisters of 
those who mourn in America. 

These sous und husbands and fathers died for us. They died 
in holding a line against a common foe. In mountain fastness, 
in flooded valley, on defenseless plain, they were struggling 
for what Americans believed then and still believe was the 
cause of humanity. 

Are we now to count the dollars and demand to the last 
cent the money we gave to Italy without thought of return? 
Have we turned misers? What has become of our manhood 
and our Christian ideals? 

For shame, America! 


Cast out these unworthy thoughts! 
Turn back, Americans! Let us show the world that we are 
made of kinder stuff! Let us prove to the children of Italy 
that Americans place gratitude fur above the love of money ! 

What do you know about Italy? Because she has pro- 
duced great pictures and great statuary, great things in litera- 
ture and science, do you imagine she is rich? Italy is rich 
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in music and beauty and inspiration, but in commercial and 
general prosperity she is poor as a church monse. 

Have you visited the slums of her cities, have you inspected 
the food upon her tables? Have you studied her death rate and 
the struggles of her babes to make the grade of life? 

Have you observed the toil of her peasants, cultivating the 
mountain sides to grow a meager crop which will be sold for a 
petty sum? 

Where is the money to come from to meet the vast sum she 
has promised to pay? The pennies of her school children will 
make thie first payments. 


WILL THE DEBT SETTLEMENTS BR CARRIED OUT? 


— 


One of the fond hopes of the present-day American statesmen 
is that the settlements we have made with foreign nations are 
to be carried out to the letter. Some may believe this, Mr. 
President, but I do not. 

I am familiar with the figures of the Treasury and the state- 
ment of Mr. Coolidge in his last presidential address. We are 
told that our national debt must be paid within 25 years, be- 
cause with added interest it will cost much more at the end 
of 62 years. The President considers it will be almost dou- 
bled by such delay. These figures can not be disputed if the 
terms made with our debtors are carried out to the letter. 

make no claim to prophetic vision, but I ventnre to predict 
that within two or three years after the liquidation of our 
national debt further payments on the part of European nations 
will cease. We will be appealed to to cancel those debts because 
we have paid our own. There will be no possible excuse, it will 
be urged, to go on taking their money after our own debts have 
disappeared, 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. Then the Senator wants us to understand that 
this is simply a temporary arrangement for a few years, to 
satisfy the people that they are to get their money, when in 
reality they will never get it? 

Mr. COPELAND. I would not put it in quite that way. As 
I am going to say a little later in a more formal way, I say 
now: I think we made a great mistake in undertaking to pay 
our nitional debt in 25 years. We could have extended it 
over a period of 62 years and had a very much greater tax 
reduction than the Democratic Party has just given the people. 
But when we have paid our own people, when we have paid 
our own debts, as it is now the purpose of the Treasury to do 
in 25 years, there will, in my judgment, be an irresistible ap- 
peal for relief by the people on the other side, because they 
will still be in abject poverty, if I know anything about it. 

Mr. DILL. Does the Senator know whether or not the 
members of the Debt Commission agree with him that after 
the American people have paid their war debts the payments 
of foreign countries, such as Italy, are to cease? 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume that the members of the War 
Debt Commission do not take this view. ; 

Mr. DILL, I ask the Senator that question because I note 
in this morning’s Washington Post this statement concerning 
Secretary Hooyer’s statement yesterday: 


While the Senate was continuing its discussion of the Ttalian agree- 
ment Secretary Hoover, who is a member of the American Debt Com- 
mission, sald that failure of the Senate to ratify the settlement 
would sot be objectionable to Italy. 

“The Italians probably will be glad if we don't pass it,“ he said. 
“They would be relieved of all moral obligations.” 


In other words, Italy agreed, when she got this money, to 
repay us the money at 5 per cent interest, and gave her bonds 
for that purpose. Now, we are to surrender those bonds and 
take an agreement to pay a very small part—about three- 
fourths—of what would really be due under the original agree- 
ment, and the Senator tells us that in a few years even a large 
part of that will not be paid. 

Mr. COPELAND, That is my judgment. 

Mr. DILL. It is my judgment, too; and that is why I am 
against this settlement. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON, If that is true, does not the Senator think 
that Great Britain has put it all over the United States in the 
terms of the settlement Great Britain made with Italy, for the 
reason that Great Britain will get from Italy, during the first 
20 years, §139,000,000 more than the United States will receive? 

Mr. COPELAND. If it is the purpose of Congress to extort 
evory dollar possible from Italy, I would say that England did 
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„put it all over the United States,“ but I do not want our 
country to be put in the same shoes. I do not want to put it 
over Italy. If I had my way—and I speak for nobody else— 
I would be more generous, infinitely more generous, than the 
American Debt Commission has been. 

Mr. DILL. Then I take it the Senator is in favor of practi- 
eally canceling this debt of Italy? 

Mr. COPELAND. Spenking only for myself, Mr. President, 
we could not buy friendship and trade and commerce any more 
cheaply than by canceling this debt, and some others 1 might 
name. 

Mr. DILL. Does not the Senator think it would be much 
better to try to help buy the peace of Europe, if we are going 
to cancel the debt, than to try to buy trade and commerce, 
While Mussolini builds up armies? 

Mr. COPELAND. I have always regarded the Senator from 
Washington as a brave man. I am amazed that he should be 
afraid of Mussolini. 

Mr. DILL. I am not afraid of Mussolini, but I am afraid 
that if we give him more money he will plunge Europe into 
another war, 

Mr. FLETCHER. 

Mr. CobHELXND. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I feel constrained to suggest to the Sen- 
ator that the friendship which you have to buy is not very 
trustworthy or sincere friendship. The Senator used the ex- 
pression “buying friendship.“ I think the experience of mian- 
kind generally shows that the sort of friendship that has to 
be bought can not be depended on. But 

Mr. COPELAND. Just one moment. The word I used was 
the wrong word. Let me correct my statement. America 
could not win friendship is a better way. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that is better. But in connection 
with this talk about relieving Italy of a moral obligation by 
refusing to accept this compromise of about 29 per cent of her 
debt, relieving her of interest entirely for five years, and then 
after that demanding one-eighth of 1 per cent for n period of 
some 10 years, I believe, and after that one-quarter of 1 per 
cent interest—it seems to me that is quite far-fetched. The 
ouly way I know of by which a debtor can relieve himself 
of the legal as well as the moral obligation to pay interest is 
for him to come forward and tender the full amount of his in- 
debtedness in gold to his creditor, If the creditor refuses to 
accept it, then the debtor can say he does not have to pay any 
interest after that and wants to be relieved. But a proposition 
like this is entirely different from tendering the entire amount 
of the indebtedness and offering to pay. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, we have befcre us for con- 
sideration just one proposition. The Italian Debt Commission 
and the American Debt Commission met together and gave con- 
sideration to all the factors involved in the settlement. Upon 
that Debt Commission the Democratic Party was represented as 
well as the Republican. After going into al! the matters in- 
volved, taking into account everything which could have auy 
possible relationship to the settlement, this commission of 
Italians and Americans agreed upon a settlement. It was a 
settlement which was accepted by the House of Representa- 
tives. It is before the Senate now for us to accept or reject. 
Speaking for myself, I am convinced, not alone from the state- 
ment of the chairman of the Committee on Finance, but frem 
the statements made by other members of the comunission, 
that this settlement is all we can get. I saw an editorial this 
morning which said, in effect, “ When you have taken the 
pound of flesh, why give consideration to wnetber you misit 
not get 17 ounces?” It is the best settlement nnd the only set- 
tlement which offers. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question before he proceeds further? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. , 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator said he is in favor of con- 
coling the debt. Does the Senator take into account the Tact 
that over $500,000,000 of this amount wus loaned to Italy after 
the armistice? 

Mr. CARAWAY. It was $617,000,000. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; $617,000,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. I might say that that is what I do take 
into account and that is all I take into acconnt. It is that 
particular matter which justifies me and makes it possible 
for me to salve my conscience to the acceptance of the plan 
proposed for settlement, because there was money which we 
did give Italy after the war. I take it that the amount of 
money we are getting back, if we get it all, will reimburse us 
for that loan at least. 

Mr. President, in spite of the arguments to which I have lis- 
tened and in spite of the usual arguments to the contrary, I have 
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not changed m opinion that it would make for international ac- 
cord to have the settlement of ovr own obligations coincide 
with the settlements abrond. American taxpayers would ap- 
preciate the additional tax reductions which could be given if 
the payment of the national debt were spread ont over the 
longer period. But with present and prevailing views it is 
useless fo discuss this idea. 

The point I want to make is that ultimately, as I see it, we 
are going to be exceedingly generous to all our debtors. We 
will be shamed into concessions at the end of 25 years and the 
payment of our own debt. If there is real prospect of this, 
why not be generous to the limit now? 

I predict that Engiend aud Belgium will never pay one-half 
the money provided for in their settlements with our Treasury, 
anid that the ultimate remission of the debts will be with our 
full consent. 

I wonder if we should bemoan this. Let me say to the Senn- 
tor from Florida [Mr. Frercuen] that I am using the right 
word now, that we never won national friendship more nobly 
than we did by our generons treatment of China after the 

zoxer disturbanee. Every one of those Chinese students edu- 
cated in America at the expense of our generosity is a walking 
advertisement af American ideals. 

Every good deed is as bread cast upon the waters. If we 
are kind to Italy now she will forget that we have shut out 
her wines, limited the admission of her olive oil and grapes, 
within a month closed our gates to her straw hats, and reduced 
her immigration quota to the very minimum. If we have been 
economically and socially harsh in our dealings with her in 
any of these matters, we can show that in financial matters 
awe are not seeking to take from her the last lira in the 
settlement of a debt incurred for a common cause. 

YUGOSLAVIA 


May I add, Mr. President—and I hope the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor} will listen to this carefully—that our Debt Com- 
mission is negotiating with another nation. Yugoslavia seeks 
a settlement. 

I pray that America, in dealing with this nation, too, will 
hear in mind her necessity. If you have traversed Yugoslavia 
us I have, you know how poor are its people. They can not 
produce enough to pay great sums. Their backs are broken 
with their present tax burdens, We must be generous with 
them. 

To my mind any terms more seyere than those imposed upon 
Italy would be unfair and unjust to Yugoslavia. This strug- 
gling country and Italy are in a class entircly separate and 
apart from Great Britain and France. Their ability to pay is 
jniinitely less. I hope the Senator from Utah will bear that in 
mind when the time comes to deal with Yugoslavia. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has had it in mind for a long 
time. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am very happy to hear that, because 
having traversed Yugoslavia I know the condition of her 
affairs, and I think it would be a great pity if harsh terms 
were imposed upon her. 

CONCLUSION 

I leave it to others in the Senate to discuss in detail the 
economics of the situntion. But from some knowledge of how 
the people live and struggle in southern Europe, I plead with 
Seuntors to obey the dictates of their hearts in making these 
settlements. Turn aside from cold figures and lift your eyes 
to the human aspects of the problem, 

i know what will be said—that the struggling masses of 
America should not be faxed to lessen the burdens of atien 
nations. But, Senators, no matter how poor are the sluin 
dweHers of American cities, no matter what the degree of 
selflenial practiced by the wage earners of this couutry, no 
mutter what the burdens of the taxpayers of the United States, 
our conditions are far and away superior to those of Italy. 
The food, the housing, the clothing, the privilege of education, 
and the hope of advancement for the American family, are a 
hundred times better than for the southern European family. 

I plead with you to remember that the war is over. Let us 
adjust matters with German citizens, with the Italians, the 
Yugoslavs, and, as soon as, possible, with the French. Let us 
put the sordid things of the war behind us. Let us contribute 
to the contentment and peace of the world. Our sacrifices will 
be hardly real, because in our riches we will barely kuow we 
laye made sucrifices. ut generous treatment accorded these 
countries will bring from each nation an outburst of gratitude 
and joy which will more than repay us for what, in the last 
analysis, is our bounden duty to brothers and sisters across the 


seas, 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tyson in the chuir). The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Bate Jones. Wash, Ransdel 
Bayard Dit Kendrick Reed, Pa, 
Bingham Laden Keyes Robinson, Ark, 
Blease Ferris King Sheppard 
Borah Fletcher MeKellar Smith 
Bratton Frazier MeLenn Smoot 
Brookhart Goorge McNary Stephens 
Broussard Gillett Mayfield Swanson 
Bruce Glass Mesns Trammetl 
Butler Got Metcalf Tyson 
Cameron Gooding Moses Walsh 
Capper Hale Neely Wheeler 
Caraway Hatreld Nye Williams 
Copeland Harris Oddie Willis 
Cunzens Harrison Overman 

Cummins Heflin Phipps 

Curtis Howell Pittman 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, 2 quorum is present. 

Mr. REED of Pernsylvania. Mr. President, I give notice 
that to-morrow at the first opportunity I shall speak briefly on 
the question of the debt settlement with Italy. 


FARM BELIEF LEGISLATION 


Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, on yesterday I introduced a 
bill along the lines of farm relief. I wish now to say just a 
few words about it. 

Mr. President, the bill I yesterday introduced in this body, 
Which shall hereafter be referred to as S. $732, is a modification 
of the so-called Dickinson agricultural bili—H. R. 6563—yet it 
differs materially from that measure. The Dickinson bill pro- 
poses to deal with the so-called “surplus” of any agricultural 
commodity. This bill, in effect, proposes to deal with any 
“unneeded” part of such commodity. It is seldom that we 
have a real surplus in any commodity. The disorderly way in 
which farm products are marketed frequently gives rise to the 
impression that a surplus exists, when in fact it does not exist. 
It is just as disastrous to stability of market prices to have a 
lack of orderly marketing as it is to have a surplus. It is the 
purpose of S. 3782 to permit the Federal farm board, which it 
is proposed to create, to act when prices are depressed by lack 
of orderly marketing as well as when they are depressed by 
the actual existence of a surplus. It seems to me that this is 
a very desirable change. It does not attempt to change the 
machinery established by the Dickinson bill; neither does it 
propose to change the method outlined therein for raising funds 
by the collection of an “equalization fee” to finance the farm 
board in its efforts to stabilize prices, acting through coopera- 
tive associations. l 

For the most part the changes in the Dickinson bill proposed 
herein have as their author Mr. C. L. Stesley, general manager 
of the Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Association, one of the lead- 
ers in the cooperative movement among the cotton growers. 
He has been connected from the first with the Oklahoma Cotton 
Growers’ Association, Which now has more than 60,000 menm- 
bers und has done much to aid in holding up prices of cotton 
by orderly processes in marketing and otherwise. His views 
are worthy of consideration, and I am not only offering this 
bill because I believe it an improvement on the Dickinson bill 
but because I have a high regard for Mr. Stealey’s views on the 
subject. 

This bill provides for tle farmer ownership of any part of, 
the crop that is not immediately salable for any reason and 
prevents expert dumping at an inopportune time as well. The 
Government has nothing to do with it, except the Federal 
farm board, a governmental agency, is charged with the duty 
of raising a fund by collecting the equalization fees and using 
same to assist the cooperative associatlons in carrying any 
surplus or any part of the crop which is likely to glut the 
market and depress the market price. It is donbtful if we 
have ever had a surplus of farm products. It Is u fact that all 
farm products ure consnmed sooner or later. The so-called 
“surplus crops” are usually nothing more nor less than that 
part of the production of any year which must be held in check 
until the demand therefor becomes immediate and such a de- 
mand develops for it as to result in the offer of a reasonable 
price, That is what this modifled Dickinson bill does. It does 
all that the Dickinson bill dees, and much more, and affords, 
in my judgment, the best vehicle for reform along this line of 
any bill yet proposed atming at the same purpose. 

I helieve the farmer capable of working out bis own destiny 
if given a fair chance. He should be helped by the Govern- 
ment to help himself. This bill does not put his affairs in 
the hands of a governmental agency, but directs that the gov- 
ernmental agency—the Federal farm board—shall allow him 
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throngh his cooperative associations to keep his business of 
nundling his crops in his own hands, extending assistance to 
them in doing so, not in a paternalistic way, but in a helpful 
way, and that is all the farmer wants. Oklahoma for the last 
two years has been second to Texas in the production of cotton 
and third of all the States in the production of wheat. Both 
the cotton growers and wheat growers of that State are well 
organized into cooperative associntions. They are vitally in- 
terested in knowing what the Congress intends to do for them. 
They are asking for no price fixing laws. They want Govern- 
ment aid in marketing their crops, and this bill will fit both 
their present demands and needs. The bourd organized there- 
under would have power to gather statistics so badly needed 
in their efforts to limit production, to market produets orderly, 
und to recommend from time to time steps that should be taken 
in the interest of the farmer by Congress and by the farmer 
himself and by the various farm organizations. 

I commend it to the consideration of the Senate and the 
general public. 

Mr. President, this is all I care to say in connection with the 
bill at this time, except I wish to add that the Agricultural 
Yommittee of the Senate is from day to day now holding hear- 
ings on several farm-relief measures. I am a member of that 
committee, and I expect to present the bill on which I have 
spoken to that committee to be considered in connection with 
the various other bills providing for farm relief which are 
pending before the committee. I shall, perhaps, have something 
further to say in reference to the bill later. 

THE MATERNITY AND INFANCY ACT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the period for which ap- 
propriations were authorized under the maternity and infancy 
act of November 23, 1921, will end with the fiscal year terminating 
June 30, 1927. The Secretary of Labor, after consultation with 
the President and the Bureau of the Budget, has recommended 
to Congress the continuance of appropriations under the act for 
two additional years, the President having advised that the pro- 
posal was not in conflict with his financial program. In his let- 
ter of reconnnendation to Congress the Secretary of Labor stated 
that the work was just getting under way in the States, that it 
would be very wasteful of expenditures already made if the appro- 
priations were not extended at this time, that there was no more 
serious waste than the unnecessary deaths of infants and of 
mothers in childbirth, and that the cooperation of all agencies, 
both public and private, in reducing this unnecessary loss of life 
wus therefore justified. He called attention to the fact that 
the provisional figures of the vital-statistics division of the 
Census Bureau had shown a substantial drop in the infant- 
mortality rate in the United States hirth-registration area 
since the enactment of the maternity aud infancy law, but that 
our infant death rate is still higher than in Australia, the 
Netherlands, Norwuy, Sweden, the Irish Free State, and that 
no State in the United States has as low a rate as New 
Zealand—that it was evident, therefore, that the United States 
could not afford to slacken its effort to reduce the infant death 
rate. He pointed out the fact that 43 States and the Territory 
of Hawaii were cooperating with the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor under the proyisions of the act. He 
added that action was necessary at the present session for the 
purpose of Budget estimates next autumn and in order that 
State legislatures meeting in January, 1927, might know what 
funds would be available. Bills have been introduced by the 
chairmen of the Interstate and’ Poreign Commerce Committee of 
the House of Representatives and of the Senate Committee on 
Sducation and Labor, respectively, in accordance with the 
suggestion of the Secretary of Labor, these bills authorizing 
the continuance of the annual appropriation of $1,240,000 for 
the fiscal years of 1928 and 1929. 

The maternity and infancy act was the outgrowth of studies 
and investigations by the Children’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor. Those studies and investigations revealed an ap- 
palling degree of mortality and invalidism among the mothers 
of America in connection with the most important and sacred 
of all human functions, that of reproducing and preserving the 
race. They revealed deuths of infants or their condemnation 
to permanent weakness and disease on an alarming scale. It 
was found that nearly 20,000 mothers and almost 200,600 in- 
fants under 1 year of age were dying in the United States 
every year from lack of proper knowledge as to the hygiene 
of maternity and infancy. Reports from the birth-registration 
arca of the United States showed that from 1915 to 1920 the 
death rate of mothers from causes relating to maternity was 
increasing. It was shown that the death rate of mothers in 
the United States from these causes was the highest for 
any nation in the world for which recent figures could 
be obtained, and that seven foreign countries had infant 
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death rates lower than the United States. It was shown that 
other nations and numbers of cities, both in our own and other 
countries, had realized the necessity of educational action to 
prevent or minimize such deplorable conditions within their 
own limits and had instituted plans which were saving the 
lives and bettering the physical condition of thousands of 
mothers, thousands of infants, improving the standards of 
treatment and care, steadily lowering the death rate for 
mothers and children. The health department of the city of 
New York had inangurated a system of information and con- 
sultation centers, supervised by qualified nurses and physicians, 
with the result that hundreds of mothers had been saved from 
death or invalidism and that the infant death rate of that 
crowded metropolis had been reduced until it was probably the 
lowest of any city on earth: It was well understood that for 
many years the General Government liad been developing, col- 
lecting, and distributing data for the preservation and care of 
animal life and plant life. Were human beings of less impor- 
tance than plants and animals? 

Tn the national campaign of 1920 both the Republican and 
Democratic nominees for the Presidency, Warren G. Harding 
and James M. Cox, favored legislation for the protection of 
maternity and infancy. The Democratic national platform of 
that year specifically urged cooperation with the States for 
the protection of child life through infancy and maternity care. 
Supporting the maternity bill which was enacted by Congress 
on November 23, 1921, were the Women's National Republican 
Committee; Women's National Democratic Committee; League 
of Women Voters, successor to the historie Women's 
National Suffrage Association; a former chairman of the 
National Woman's Party; National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; National Congress of Mothers and Parent Teacher 
Associations ; National Women's Christian Temperance Union; 
League of American Pen Women: Association of Collegiate 
Alunund; Women's Press Club; Council of Jewish Women; 
nutional board of Young Women's Christian Association; 


Continental Congress of Daughters of American Revolu- 
tion; National Association of Deans of Women; National 
Women's Association of Commerce; National Consumers’ 


League; National Organization for Public Health Nursing; 
National Child Welfare Association; National Council of 
Women; Service Star Legion; American Child Hygiene Asso- 
ciation; Woman's Fonndation for Health; National Women's 
Trade Union League; Life Extension Institute of New York; 
superintendent's department of National Education Associa- 
tion; New Mexico Child Welfare Board; Legislative Council 
of California; Colorado Children’s Bureau; Colorado Eastern 
Star; Colorado Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic; 
North Dakota Votes for Women League; Women’s Education 
Club of Toledo; New Orleans Infant Welfare Association; 
Chicago Visiting Nurse Association; Twentieth Century 
Mother's Club. Newport. Tenn.; Cocke County Red Cross Chap- 
ter, Newport, Tenn.; Portland Equal Franchise Lengue, Port- 
land, Me.; Social Service Club, Flagstalf, Ariz.; Fulton County 
Tuberculosis Committee, Johnstown, N. V.: Denver Women's 
Christian Temperance Council; Childress-Collingsworth-Donley 
Hall County Medical Society, Clarendon, Tex.; director and 
trustees of the Blizabeth MeCormick Fund. 

In both Houses the bill received large majorities of all 
parties. 

Mr. W. F. Bigelow, editor of Good Housekeeping, took a deep 
interest in the measure, and gave it vital assistance. 

In the annual report of the Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
for the fiscul year ending June 30, 1925, may be found a sum- 
mary of what lins been accomplished by this legislation since 
its enactment. In thut report it is set out that the work under 
the maternity act in the States necepting it embraced: 

(1) Better infant care through the teaching of mothers. 

(2) Better care for mothers through education as to the need 
and yalne of skilled supervision during pregnancy, child birth, 
and the lying-in period. 

(3) More widespread medical and nursing facilities, so that 
adequate maternity und infancy supervision would be available 
to wil who needed it. 

It is further stated that during the fiscal year 1925 the 43 
States operating under the act held 10,802 child-health confer- 
ences; that 278,016 infants and children of preschool age had 
been examined; that 622 children’s health centers and 57 per- 
manent prevatal centers had been established; that 3,581 pre- 
natal conferences had heen held with 35,997 women in attend- 
ance; that midwife classes had been conducted in 19 States 
with an attendance of 15,011, and that 8,047 women had com- 
pleted the midwife course of instruction. 

The 43 States now operating under the maternity act are: 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, 
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Vivica, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Towa, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevuda, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, North Carolina. North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, Wisconsin, uud Wyoming. To this list 
should be added the Territory of Hawail, 

It also appears from this report that special work bas been 
undertaken in Tennessee, Georgia, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, and 
Now Mexico at the request of State authorities by the technical 
Staff of the maternity and infant hygiene division of the Chil- 
dren's Buream; that in Tennesse a statistical study wis mude 
to show infant and maternal mortality rates as affected by the 
typo ef attendant at birth; that in this study loss rates as 
well as neonatal death rates were secured, inasmuch as the 
stillbirth rate as weil as the neonatal and maternal mortality 
rates are all influenced by the care received by the mother 
before and at the time of the birth of the child. In New Mexico 
a study was made of conditions affecting the health of mothers 
in two counties representing widely different conditions, the 
one having a Mexican population, the other an entirely Bnglish- 
pen king population. A study was made in Idaho of birth reg- 
istvation and causes of infant deuths, while in Utah und Nevada 
help was given hi organizing a nursing program. In both Ten- 
ressee und Georgin conferences were held on Important phases 
of childbirth, 

The report discloses that on October 8, 9, and 10, 1924, a 
conference of Stute directors of maternity and infant hygiene 
vas held in the offices of the Childress Burenu at Washington, 
that represeutatives of 36 States cooperating under the mater- 
nity act and of one State not cooperating were present, and 
that the eonference considered ways and means of extending 
and improving the work. The conference requested the Chii- 
dren's Eurenu to formulate standards of child care and pre- 
xatal care to be used by the State ageucies. Accordingly. at 
the instance of the buvean a group of prominent obstetricians 
formulated a set of prenatal standards, covering obstetrical 
examinations and the care and advice which every expectant 
mother should receive. Furthermore, a set of standards to 
be emploved by physicians conducting infant aud preschool con- 
ferences was Arawn up by the bureau's advisory committee, a 
committee appointed by the American Pediatrie Society, the 
pediatric seetion of the American Medical Association, and the 
American Child Health Association, this set of standards in- 
cluding directions to physicians and nurses for the general 
conduct of such conferences, an outline for the child's personal 
und family history, and a schedule for six complete physical 
examinations, 

It will be seen at once that the work under the maternity 
Jaw is of the highest human value and significanee. It is purl 
fying the very sources of human life, developing and strength- 
ening the foundations of healthful and happy existence. 

Too much cean not be said in praise of Miss Grace Abbott, 
Chief of the Children's Bureau, and her predeeessor, Miss Julia 
Lathrop, for their able aud sympathetic administration of this 
grent work. 

The report points out that the studies of the Children’s Bu- 
renu demonstrate that a very high percentage of the deaths of 
mothers in connection with childbirth is due to preventable 
canses, and that it is very essential that efforts to prevent un- 
necessary deaths of this character be continued. The report 
adds that in work of this kind the United States is behind 
many other countries; thut successful methods of conducting 
prenatal clinics haye been demonstrated under the maternity 
act; that a beginning has been made in getting action of this 
lind under way in some communities; and that much more 
could be accomplished in this direction. 

0 e it would be well at this point to describe the act 
scit. 

It provides that certain sums shall be paid to the States for 
the purpose of cooperuting with them in promoting the wel- 
fare and hygiene of maternity and infancy. For the fiscal year 
ending Jane 39, 1921, it authorized a Federal appropriation of 
$480,000 to be equally apportioned umong the States, and for 
ench subsequent year through a period of five years the sum of 
$249,000 to be similarly apportioned without condition. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, it authorized for the use of 
the States under the provisions of the act an additional sum 
of $1,000,000, and annually thereafter for a period of five years 
un additional sum not to exceed $1,000,000. From these addi- 
tional sums it apportioned $5,000 to cach State without refer- 
ence to population, and the remainder to the States in accord- 
ance with the proportion of their population to the total popu- 
lation of the States as shown by the last preceding census—all 
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payments from the additional sums to be conditioned on the 
appropriation of equal amounts by the States accepting the act. 

The act establishes a board of umternity aud infaut hygiene, 
consisting of the Chief of the Children’s Burean, the Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health Service, and the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

The Children's Bureau of the Department of Labor is in- 
vosted with the administration of the act, except as is other- 
wise provided, the Chief of the Children’s Bureun to be the 
executive officer. It is made the duty of the Children’s Bu- 
reau to make or cause to be made such studies, investigations, 
und reports as would promote the eflicleut administration of 
the measure. 

To secure the benofits of the appropriations authorized by 
the act a State is required, through its logisintive authority, to 
accept the provisions of the act and designate or authorize the 
creation of a State agency with which the Children’s Bureau 
is empowered to cooperate, provided that in a State having a 
child-welfare or child-hygiene division in its State agency of 
health such State agency is required to adininister the act 
through such division. 

The Children’s Bureau is authorized to use for annual ex- 
pense of administration not more than 5 per cent of the addi- 
tional sums provided by the act, and out of the amount so 
alloted for expense to employ such assistants, elerks, and other 
persons in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, to be taken 
from the eligible Hsts of the Civil Service Commission, to pur- 
chase such supplies, material, equipment, office fixtures, and ap- 
paratus, and to incur such trayel and other expense as the 
bureau might deem necessary to the purposes of the act. 

A State desiring to cooperate is required by its agency al- 
ready described to submit to the Children’s Bureau dctailed 
plans for carrying out the act within such State, the plans to 
be subject to approyal of the board of maternity and infant 
hygiene. The act requires that the plans submitted by a State 
shall provide that no official or agent or representative of the 
State, in carrying out the proyisions of the act, shall enter any 
home over the objection of the parents, or either of them, or the 
person standing in loco parentis or having custody of a child. 
The act provides further that if the plans of a State are in 
conformity with the act and reasonably appropriate and ade- 
quate to carry out its purposes they must be approved by the 
board and that due notice of such approval must be sent to the 
State agency by the Chief of the Children's Bureau. 

It is next provided thut no official, agent, or representative of 
the Children’s Bureau shall by virtue of the act have any right 
to enter any home over the objection of the owner thereof, or 
to take charge of any child over the objection of the parents, 
or either of them, or of the person standing in loco parentis 
or having the custody of the child; that nothing in the act shall 
be construed as limiting the power of a parent or guardian or 
person standing in loco parentis to determine what treatment 
or correction shall be provided for a child or the agency or 
agencies to be employed for such purpose. 

It is provided further by the act that within 60 days after 
any appropriation authorized by the act shall have been made, 
and us often thereafter while such appropriation remains unex- 
pended as changed conditions may warrant, the Children's Bu- 
rean shall ascertain the amounts that have been appropriated 
by the legislatures of the several States accepting the act and 
shall certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the umount to 
which each State is entitled. Such certificate is to state (1) 
that the State has through its legislative authority accepted 
the act and designated or authorized the creation of an agency 
to cooperate with the Children's Bureau, or that the State has 
otherwise accepted the act in accordance with its provislons; 
(2) that the proper agency of the State has submitted to the 
Children’s Bureau detailed plans for carrying cut the act and 
that such plans have been approved by the board of maternity 
and Infant hygiene; (3) the amount appropriated by the State; 
and (4) the amount to which the State is entitled from the 
United States Government. 

Each State agency cooperating under the act is required to 
make such reports concerning its operations and expenditures 
as prescribed or requested by the Children’s Bureau. The Du- 
reau is given authority, with the approval of the board of 
maternity aud infant hygiene, to withhold in its discretion, 
and required on request of a majority of said board to with- 
hold any further certificate whenever it shall be determined 
that a State agency has not properly expended the money paid 
to it or the moneys required to be appropriated by the State 
for the purposes and in accordance with the provisions of the 
act. The certificate may be withheld until such time or on 
such conditions as the Children's Eurenn, with the approval of 
said board, may determine, aud when the certificate is so with- 
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held the State agency may appeal to the President of the 
zuited States, who may either affirm or reverse the action of 
the bureau with such directions as he deems proper, provided 
that before the certificate may be withheld the chairman of 
said board is to give notice in writing to the authority desig- 
nated to represent the State, stating specifically wherein said 
State has failed to comply with the act. 

It is stipukited in the act that no portion of the moneys ap- 
portioned under it for the benefit of the States shall be applied, 
directly or indirectly, to the purchase, erection, preservation, 
or repair of any building or buildings or equipment, or for the 
purchase or rental of any buildings or lands, and that no such 
money or moneys required to be appropriated by any State for 
the purposes and in accordance with the provisions of the act 
shall be used for the payment of any maternity or infancy 
pension, stipend, or gratuity. 

The Children’s Bureau is required to perform the duties 
assigned to it by the act under the supervision of the Secretary 
of Labor, and the Secretary is required to include in his annual 
report to Congress a full account of the administration of the 
act and of the expenditures it authorized. 

In the final section it is provided that the act shall be con- 
strued as intending to secure to the various States control of 
the administration of the act within their respective limits, 
subject only to the proyisions and purposes of the act. 

The maternity act establishes an information service of meas- 
ureless benefit to the American people. It is based on the 
principle already embodied in the cooperation of State and 
Nation in connection with other subjects. 

For many years the National Government has been collating 
and diffusing information as to the economic, intellectual, and 
social development of the United States, thereby performing 
an educational function of highest worth. No action on the 
part of State or Nation has more completely met the acquies- 
cence and approval of the masses, or is more clearly within 
the range of legitimate governmental authority, than the col- 
lection and dissemination of educational data and statistics, 
both separately and by joint arrangement. 

Thomas Jefferson, in his first inaugural address, included 
the diffusion of information among the essential principles 
of our Government. And what could be of profounder national 
and local importance, of more fundamental relationship to the 
yery structure of our federated Republic, to all its units, large 
and small, than the diffusion of knowledge involving the wel- 
fure of the mother and the child? The act having this object 
in yiew, the maternity act, makes no effort to override or to 
destroy State jurisdiction. Euch State has the right to ac- 
cept or to reject its terms. On acceptance the State develops 
nnd administers its own plans in its own way for the accom- 
plishment of the net within its borders, the General Govern- 
ment reserving only such jurisdiction as assures substantial 
conipliance with the provisions of the measure, any difference 
on this point to be decided by appeal to the President. 

The act does not seck to compel anyone to accept the in- 
formation it makes ayailable through bulletins, health con- 
sultation centers, trained nurses, and reputable physicians. 
An especial effort is made to place the service within the 
reach of rural sections where hospitals, nurses, and physicians 
are difficult to reach. 

It can not be said that this act discourages individual 
initiative. On the contrary, it is in the interest of individual- 
ism, because it puts individuals in position to develop their 
own powers and to utilize their opportunities. If the indí- 
vidual is handicapped by mental and physical defects due to 
lack of proper care during the periods ef prenatal growth, 
of birth, and infancy, may he or she be said to possess an 
adequate or an equal chance to make the most of life? If 
the mother is weakened and wounded, frequently beyond all 
cure, in connection with the custody and production of human 
life, may she be said to retain a just and proper chance to 
perform the sacred ministry of motherhood or to make the 
most of her existence? In this age of towering living costs 
there are thousands, hundreds of thousands, of families so 
near the line of bare subsistence that they can not obtain 
the requisite knowledge, treatment, or attention for mother 
and child in some of the most perilous hours human beings ever 
know. 

The maternity act embodies and protects the very essence of 
individual right and opportunity in that it endeavors to protect 
the potential capacity to exercise them at the very threshold of 
existence when life and the life that issues from it are virtually 
helpless and in unquestioned need of sympathy and aid. Among 
the first and most fundamental of all human rights is the right 
to a normal birth. Equally important and essential is the right 
of motherhood to a normal, sound, and healthful expression, 
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INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement 
of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United 
States of America. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

14 75 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald Keyes Robinson, Ind. 
Bayard Ferris King Sackett 
Bingham Fletcher Mekellar Sheppard 
Please Frazier McMaster Shipstead 
Borah George MeNary Shortridze 
Bratton Gillette Mayheld Simmous 
Brookhart Glass Means Smith 
Broussard Gof Metcalf Smoot 
Bruce Gooding Neely Stanfield 
Butler Hale Norris Swinson 
Cameron Hurreld Nye Trammell 
Capper Harris Oddte Tyson 
Caraway Harrison Overman Wadsworth 
Copelaud Heflin Phipps Vrish 
Couzens Howell Pine Wheeler 
Cummins Johnson Pittman Williams 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Willis 

Dill Jones, Wash, Reed, Pa. 

Edge Kendrick Robinson, Ark. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-four Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, if there is no one else 
who desires to discuss the Italian debt settlement et this time, 
und if there is nothing else to come before the Senate, I shall 
proceed, 

As the years lengthen, the world will appreciate more the 
big part America played in the great World War. History will 
not record any country that gaye so unselfishly and acted 
more putrioticaly in humanity's behalf than did America. 
She sent 2,000,000 of her brave boys across the seas and raised 
an armed force of four and a half million splendid young men, 

The business interests of America permitted themselves, with 
a high sense of patriotism, to be regulated in every imaginnble 
way and to be taxed in very large amounts. I think some 
industries were taxed for war necessities between 80 and 90 
cents on the dollar. 

The laboring man of the country put his strong arm to the 
wheel and played his part. ‘The agricultural interests of the 
country responded by enlarging their fields and in working 
many more than the usual number of hours a day, and they 
produced as they had never produced before. Every element 
in the country—including the wemen—responded enthuslas- 
tically to the war and war necessities. 

Before we entered that great conflict, there had been an 
agreement among the allied nations that each would finance 
itself. When we did enter, because of the depreciation of the 
medium of exchange and the necessity of purchasing here large 
amounts of munitions and food supplies and other things, 
our Government, at the instance and call of the European 
allies, arranged large loans, amounting to some $10,000,000,000, 

Jf some such arrangement to enable the allied countries to 
make purchases had not been made by this Government, none 
of those countries would have been able to purchase as much 
as they did upon such good terms as they got, and through that 
arrangement millions of dollars were saved to our allies in the 
money which was used to buy munitions and other necessities 
of war. 

When we Ioaned the money to our allies there were few 
people in this country, if any, who did not believe that if vic- 
tory should perch upon onr banners, every cent, including 
interest, would be repaid in time. Notes were given, due in 
five years, drawing 5 per cent Interest. 

I could not, no matter how I might speak, exaggerate the 
great benefits that accrued to the ullied countries from the 
loans we made to them, but following the war and victory this 
country adopted a policy which some may defend and others 
criticize, but it is a matter of history that it was a policy of 
isolation, of drawing within ourselves, like the turtle. and 
refusing to sit in economic conferences or otherwise with the 
nations of the world. Of course that policy may have seemed 
a wise one to some distinguished statesmen, but as a result of 
it we saw our trade gradually wenkened and our commerce 
almost disappear. Our influence among the nations of the 
world has waned, but the gratification of American statesmen 
to try out a policy of isolation has survived. 

Perhaps if we had taken a bigger part, and had brought peo- 
ples closer to us, and had not been so spineless, but had sat at 
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the council table, and had given to the countries of the world 
our counsél and our advice when sought, we would have held 
ou to our trade to a higher degree than we have. Perhaps our 
influence to-day would be greater than it is, and we would not 
now being an outeast nation among the powers of the world. 

At any rate, following that policy, we said nothing about our 
debt, we paid no attention to the debt that was owing to us, 
but adopted a policy of trying to raise as much as we could in 
America from the taxpayers by levying taxes in every form. 
Some thought that a high income tax and surtax, and taxes on 
eyery kind of article sold in this country, taxes such as 
nuisance taxes, should be imposed. They had their way, and 
those taxes were imposed, and they have been kept on the books 
for many, many years. 

Others thought that in addition we ought to impose a very 
high protective tariff, so that our further dealings with foreign 
nations would be clipped, and the American people would pay 
more taxes. So their gratification has come about, if there 
was glory in putting it over, and the people have been im- 
posed npon by this additional character of taxation. 

During all of that imposition of tax after tux upon the 
American taxpayer, we fingered with our thumbs, we looked 
across to the east, but made no attempt to collect our debts. 

That was a great reservoir that might haye been tapped. 
Tt would have given relief to the American taxpayer and would 
have checked or greatly diminished the imposition of the taxes 
necessary to float bonds that carried an interest rate of 4 and 
44% per cent. 

I can not say that I can compliment the high statesmen who 
have steered our old ship of state for the last half decade. 
I am very much of the opinion that, if we had been more 
courageous aud had been willing to look beyoud the horizon and 
liad plhyed a man’s part—the part that this Nation has always 
played from the beginning of our Government until now—we 
would have been able not only to reduce taxes more quickly and 
in larger amounts, but we would be on better terms with the 
nations of the world. 

Great Britain, acting under her usual and customary policy 
_ of trying to maintain her national integrity and high untionul 
honor, was the first to respond to the invitation of this country 
to begin negotiations in order that her debt might be funded. 
I was not particularly enamored of the settlement with Great 
Britain. I voted for it because I thought it might stabilize 
world conditions and might help the trade and commerce of 
our country, I was willing to reduce the interest rate to some 
extent and even to extend the time of payment, even if it 
should have been 62 years, for the good of the world and the 
betterment of trade and commerce and mankind in general, 

The Senate adopted the resolution approving that debt settle- 
ment. We were led to believe in that settlement, and it was 
voiced not once but numerous times by the proponents of the 
British debt settlement, that we were then establishing a prece- 
dent that was to be followed in the funding of our debts with 
our other European allies. No one had any idea then that any 
statesman representing the Senate or this Government in the 
future would have the audacity fo come here and adyocate the 
ratification of a debt settlement on different terms from those 
discussed and adopted at that time. 5 

Indeed, there was started in this conntry a propaganda 
to cancel our foreign debts. It was taking root. Certnin 
business interests—for business purposes, as they said, but 
for selfish reasons, as we knew—were trying to get a start in 
the mutter of the cancellation of our debts. They cared noth- 
ing about the proposition that men who were without means 
during the war days had gone into their pockets and sacrificed 
to the last farthing in order that they might respond in the 
purchase of Liberty bouds und war thrift stamps to help win 
the war. They cared nothing about the proposition that the 
American taxpayer for five years hud been paying this high 
interest charge of 4 and 4% per cent. But for their own 
selfish aggrandizement they concocted the scheme and set in 
motion the machinery to crystalize public opinion in the coun- 
try for the cancellation of our foreign debts. 

But our friends on the other side of the aisle and at the other 
end of Pennsylyania Avenue, astute as they are and politically 
wide awake all the time, thought it would be a popular thing 
for their spelibinders to go to the country and for their news- 
papers to write editorials to the effect that the old Republican 
Party was against the cancellation of a single cent of a Euro- 
pean debt. Speech after speech was made upon the floor of 
the House of Representatives and in this forum and out upon 
the hustings, and in every way the views of the Republican 
leadership were sent broadcast that the Republican Party 
was agginst the cancellation of any debt. It struck a popular 
chord in America. The taxpayers were led to believe that the 
Republican Party under the present leudership were their 
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friends, so they patted them on the back and said, “We agree 
with you.” When the British debt settlement came on and wus 
ratified just on the eve of the national campaign and these 
dignified and astute politicians and statesmen of the Gran 
Old Party met at Cleveland, they thought that one of the 
most popular provisions that might be written into the Cleve- 
land platform would be to incorporate the achievements of 
the administration with respect to the funding of the British 
debt and the policy that the Grand Old Party wonld follow 
8 years to come with respect to the funding of the other 
debts. 

So they wrote into the platform that which has been rend 
to the Senate in the last day or two, and I would like to heur 
it read to the Senate every hour up to the time we vote upon 
the bill that is now pending. I would like to burn it into the 
hearts of every American taxpayer. I would be glad to have 
it read, so it would reveal the hypocrisy—I mean the political 
hypocrisy—of certain distinguished statesmen who urged the 
people to believe at that time in that campaign that never, as 
long us the Republican Party should control this Government, 
would it deyiute from the terms written in the British debt 
settlement, It was a plain and simple statement. I want my 
friend from Utali [Mr. Smoor], who sits here at this time so 
complacently listening, and who perhaps was a member of the 
resolutions committee, though 1 do not know, to listen care- 
fully to the reading of this plank. In those Republican con- 
ventions he always is one of the high leaders and occupies a 
high place on the bourd. In that particular conyention I know 
he was one of the great leaders, because no political trick 
could be manufactured in which the various plans were to be 
put together smoothly that he was not the builder to lay “the 
corner stone.” If he was not on the platform committee, he 
was certuinly on some other committee that might oil the 
machinery in order that the steam roller might run more 


smoothly. I ask my friend in patience to listen to this again. 
Mr, SMOOT. The Senator does me too much credit alto- 
gether. 


Mr. HARRISON. No; I do not. The Senator is modest in 
that statement. He deserves all the credit for writing this 
plank in the platform. and he also deserves a great deal of 
the discredit of writing this funding debt agreement. Here is 
what the Republican platform provided: 

We stand for settlements with all debtor countries similar in char- 
acter with our debt agreement with Great Britain, 


Could anything be more simple? Could there be anything 
plainer? 

We stand for settlements with all debtor countries similar in char- 
acter with our debt agreement with Great Britain. That settlement 
achieved under Republican administration was the greatest interna- 
tioual financial transaction in the history of the world. Under the 
terms of the agreement the United States now receives an annual 
return upon the $4,600,000,000 owing to us from Great Britain with 
a detinite obligation of ultimate payment in full. 


So if the Senator was on the resolutions committee he was 
writing a eulogy about himself, and the American people had 
a right to believe that the Republican Party would redeem that 
pledge. They never dreamed there would be any other agree- 
mont written npon any other terms. When little Poland came 
in, devastated us she was, the same terms were accorded 
Poland that were imposed upon Great Britain. Poland was 
given 62 years in which to pay and was given an interest rite 
of 3 and 3½ per cent. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I listened to the argument that was made 
with some degree of forcefuluess and some degree of zenlous- 
ness yesterday that the Italian debt settlement was similar to 
the settlement with Great Britain. I am not certain but what 
the distinguished Senator from Utah has the same idea. I am 
nnable to see it; but possibly the Senator from Mississippi 
could take up the difference before he concludes and demon- 
strate whether they are alike or whether they are dissimilar. 
Yesterday the Senator was not present and did not hear the 
debates that occurred; but as 1 understood the proposition 
advanced, it was that we were to receive all of the principal 
in one case und that we are to receive all of the principal in 
the other case, and therefore the settlements are alike. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I expect to discuss the difference 
between the propositions before I shall have concluded. 

So the American people had the right to expect that these 
distinguished gentlemen would live up to that platform. Of 
course, that was an expectation that was not well founded, 
because past history reveals few instances when the distin- 
guished gentlemen leading the Republican Party have ever 
lived up to their promises, 
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So little Poland came in owing us money. Poland was in 
dire distress at that time, but a settlement was made and the 
terms were written the same as were written with Great 
Britain. The interest rates are the same. The length of time 
for settlement, 62 years, is just the same. Then came Czechio- 
slovakia and Hungary and Lithuania and other little countries 
over there, all wrought by the arm of war, all in a very de- 
plorable condition financially, as well as otherwise, and we 
gave to them the same terms that we imposed upon Great 
Britain. Thus far well and good. The Republicans were liv- 
ing up to the terms of their platform and the’ expectations 
of the American people. If the distinguished leaders of the 
Republican Party in the campaign of 1924 had taken any 
other position, if they had written into their platform that we 
were going to fund our debt with Italy by exacting payment 
of only 27 cents on the dollar, or from some other countries 
in less amounts, they would not have had a corporal's guard 
vote in the election that followed. It was one of the con- 
tributing causes that gave them their tremendous vote in the 
presidential campaign. No one can measure it differently. No 
one can say that if it had not been for that provision In the 
plank of the Republican platform they would not have lost the 
election. We must assume that the American taxpayer ex- 
pected them to live up to the promises made in connection 
with the British debt settlement. 

Then came Belgium. The promises were not lived up to 
with respect to Belgium, because it was said that we are un- 
der some moral obligation to carry out some promise made by 
Mr. Wilson at Versailles with respect to Belgium. It was the 
first time that some gentiemen I know of had a desire or 
showed the slightest inclination to live up to some of the moral 
obligations of America’s representatives at Versailles. 

They funded the debt of Belgium upon somewhat different 
terms than those imposed upon Poland and Czechoslovakia and 
Greut Britain. They charged no interest with respect to Bel- 
gium upon the prearmistice debt and imposed it only upon the 
postarmistice debt. But at that we propose to collect from 
Belgium 55 per cent of the debt, Yet in the Italian proposition 
we are confronted with the situation that, even though Italy 
borrowed $617,000,000 after the armistice, they are to be re- 
lieved from the payment of any interest on all the debt until 
1930, and then begin to pay only one-elghth of 1 per cent, and 
pay that for the next 10 years. 

Can anyone defend the showing of more favoritism to Italy 
than was shown to Belgium? Was not Belgium overrun by the 
enemy's army? Were not her factories closed and demolished? 
Were not her fields made to lie in idleness? Were not many 
more of her heroic sons, in proportion to population, killed upon 
the battle field than were those of Italy? Yes, that is all true; 
und yet the great patriotic statesmen representing this Gov- 
erument seck to show a greater favoritism to Italy and a dis- 
crimination against Belgium. There is but one course for us 
as i Government to pursue in our dealings with foreign coun- 
tries, and that is to treat all nations alike and discriminate 
against none, nor show favoritism to any. By pursuing that 
policy we shall not become entangled in any international 
rolls; but when through the negotiations of our debt com- 
mission and by act of Congress we undertake to show favorit- 
ism for one country at the expense of another we are bound 
to get into trouble, and that is what we are now abont to do. 

No interest is to be charged until 1930 upon the $2,042,000,000 
debt which Italy owes us; but beginning in 1930 we are going 
to collect from the Italians one-cighth of 1 per cent. That is a 
great rate of interest. The American taxpayer during and 
since the war has been paying 4½ per cent upon the money 
that he lomed to Italy, for it is the money of the American 
tixpayer after all. While during all the years until 1930 the 
Itmian taxpayer will be released from the payment of all inter- 
est charges, the American taxpayer will be paying 414 per cent. 
Then during the next 10 years, until 1940, when the Italian 
taxpayer will be paying but one-eighth of 1 per cent, the 
American taxpayer up in the great State of North Dakota and 
down in my State of Mississippi as well, and all over this 
country, will be paying 4½ per cent interest. Then from 1940 
to 1950, while the Italian taxpayer will be paying but one- 
fourth of 1 per cent interest, the American taxpayer out in the 
State of California will have to pay 4½ per cent interest upon 
the Government debt; und so on down the line. 

On the $2,042,000,000 which we loaned to Italy, of which $617,- 
000,000 was loaned after the armistice, we are upon the present 
worth to receive five hundred and some odd million dollars, 
and we are to give to the Italian taxpayer over $1,500,000,000. 
‘ven though we exacted from Great Britain and are collecting 
from Great Britain 82 per cent on present worth, thereby con- 
ceding to Great Britain 18 per cent, and while we are collect- 
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ing from Czechoslovakia, from Hungary, from Lithuania, and 
from Poland 82 per cent, conceding to those little countries 18 
per cent, we are to collect, under the terms of the agreement 
with Italy which we are asked to ratify, only 27 per cent, and 
we are conceding to the Italian taxpayer 73 per cent. 

I do not care how eloquent the distinguished Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] may be, I do not care how persnasive he may 
be in his power of speech, he can not convince the American 
people that there is any justice or any equity in the proposi- 
tion that we should release Italy from the payment of 73 
per cent of her debt. Go to your people if you want to explain 
to your constituents in the coming election, but you will never 
convince them either of the righteousness or of the justice 
of this particular measure. i 

Mr. President, in a very able speech delivered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rreen] some weeks ago, 
he read from the advertisement of the New York bankers who 
were trying to float bonds in order to loan $100,000,000 to 
Italy. That negotiation was taking place at the same time the 
distinguished Senator from Utah and his colleagues were sit- 
ting around the table negotiating this debt settlement with 
Italy. The Senator from Utah will recall, the Senate will 
recall, and the country will recall the glowing picture which 
was painted by Morgan & Co. and the other bankers of New 
York when they made to Italy that loan of $100,000,000 and 
obtained their 7 per cent commission, which loan is also carry- 
ing, I believe, a 7 per cent interest rate. Do Senators think 
that those distinguished financiers would be lending that money 
if they did not think that Italy had the ability and the 
capacity to pay? 

Is it fair for the Italian negotiators to come here and for 
the American statesmen, our representatives upon the Debt 
Commission, to agree to terms of settlement with Italy that 
will deprive the American taxpayers of all interest on the 
Italian debt until 1930, we then to receive one-eighth of 1 per 
cent for 10 years, and then one-fourth of 1 per cent, and then 
one-half of 1 per cent for 10 years, and so on down the line, 
and at the same time see Italy borrowing money and obligat- 
ing herself to pay 7 per cent interest and 7 per cent commis- 
sion for negotiating a private loan of $100,0U0,000? If Sena- 
tors can explain that to their constituents and get away with 
it, then they have a greater power of specch and greater lucidity 
of expression than I believe they have, or else their con- 
stituents are a little bit more dumb than I think they are. 
Where did Morgan & Co. get the information about Italy's 
ability to pay and present prosperous condition upon which 
they based their statements if not from the same sources that 
negotiated for Italy this settlement? 

It is unbelievable that they told one story to our commis- 
sioners as to Italy’s condition and another to these bankers, 
Ah, sir, believe me, my experience tells me that before bankers, 
and especially New York bankers, float loans they investigate 
the collateral very thoroughly. I have no reason to believe 
otherwise in this instance. Then, again, while that was going 
on, while the wool was being pulled over the eyes of my dis- 
tinguished friend from Utah and his colleagues representing 
this Government in the negotiation, Great Britain, through her 
statesmen, was negotiating with Italy for a settlement of the 
debt which was owing to her. Wise statesmen as they are, 
they were looking after the interests of Great Britain. It has 
been stated upon this floor and has been heralded to the coun- 
try through the press that we are getting a more liberal settle- 
ment and better treatment from Italy than Great Britain 
received from Italy. That is not true; the facts do not justify 
the statement; the agreements themselves contradict that as- 
sumption. Now, let us see about that. 

There is a great difference between what the statesmen 
representing America stood for in negotiating this settlement 
and those representing Great Britain in negotiating the settle- 
ment which that country niade with Italy. We were willing 
merely to get them to sign some kind of a paper on a dotted 
line; we were willing for them to pay at any time within 62 
years; we were not interested in how much they were to pay 
during the first five years; we were not interested in how much 
they were to pay during the next 10 years or the 10 years fol- 
lowing that period; but we were interested, according to the 
terms of the agreement in collecting the money, or part of it, 
in 62 years, and the greater part of it was to be collected 
during the latter 30 years of the agreement. Great Britain's 
statesmen, perhaps, had in their minds what the distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. Coretanp] spoke of to-day. The 
Senator from New York spoke candidly; he spoke frankly; he 
spoke what a great many who favor the ratification of this 
agreement believe in their hearts to be the truth, and that is 
that there will be a cancellation of the Italian debt and that 
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we should not exact anything from them. We can get along 
without the money, they think. I sometimes wonder, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if our viewpoint is not in some way or other formed 
according to the number in our States that come from the 
coutitry with which we are dealing. If the population of my 
State was mace up of 90 per cent of Italians, it would not change 
my viewpoint, because I think it is time for the American 
Government to look after the American taxpayer a little bit 
und not Dave its eyes blurred by looking after the Italian tax- 
“payer. Aud, sir, do not forget that the Italians in this country 
Will not favor Italy as against the United States. They love 
their mother country, but real Italians love America the more. 

So our statesmen were trying merely to get un agreement 
under which the money would be collected in 62 years, not car- 
ing how much might be collected during the first five-year 
period or the succeeding 10-year period or during the follow- 
Ing 20 years, 

The representatives of Great Britain, on the other hand, were 
trying to collect as much as they could as quickly as they could. 
They thought, perhaps like my friend from New York, that in 
25 years all the nations which owe forelgn debts are going to 
lay down on the job; that none of them will be able to pay; 
that then there will have to be a reaccounting, and that the 
debts then will have to be canceled. I myself do not believe 
that. I believe that every great power in the world has enough 
regard for its financial obligations to make every legitimate and 
reasonable effort to pay its debts as it goes along, and I believe 
that, whatever terms of settlement may be made by this Goy- 
ernment with Italy, with Belgium, and with other nations, they 
will be met in time. There may be a default for a year or two, 
but it is provided in the agreement that if there shall be a 
default for a year, then the interest rate to be applied shall be 
414 per cent. Great Britain in her agreement also makes a 
similar provision. She believes that, perhaps, Italy may de- 
fault for one year or perhaps two years, just as is contem- 
plated in the agreement made between Italy and the United 
States, but during the time of that default, while America is to 
collect 414 per cent interest, Great Britain says in that instance 
she shall receive 5 per cent. That is one of the differences be- 
tween the agreement negotiated between Italy and Great Brit- 
ain, on the one hand, and the United States and Italy, on the 
other. Incase of default we will get 4½ per cent interest during 
the time of default, while Great Britain will get 5 per cent. 

This, however, is only one of the reasons why the agreement 
negotiated between Great Britain and Italy is so much better 
than that negotiated between the United States and Italy. 
During the first 10 years of this agreement, comparing the 
Italian-American agreement with the Italian-British agreemeut, 
Great Britain will collect $113,000,000 more than will this 
Governmeut of ours. In other words, while the taxpayer of 
Great Britain is being relieved to that great amount, the 
American taxpayer is forced to rely upon the contingencies 
and conditions of the future to the amount of $113,000,000 
more than is Great Britain. That is where the English put it all 
over us. That is where the Italian commissioners put it all over 
the distinguished commissioners representing this Government. 

When is it that we need the money? The more we can col- 
lect now the better it is for the American taxpayer. If our 
terms of settlement were as favorable as Great Britain's, in 
the course of two or three years more there would be no ques- 
tiou but that we could again reduce the taxes of the American 
taxpayer. But now, if we rely upon Italy, we must defer tax 
reduction for many, many years to come, 

So the two differences that I have pointed out, if it pleases 
the distinguished Senator from California, between the Italian- 
British settlement and the Italian-American settlement are, 
first, if default is made in the payment we get 4½ per cent, 
while Great Britain gets 5 per cent; second, Great Britain 
under her agreement in 10 years will collect $113,000,000 more 
than will the United States during the same length of time. 
Not until the year 1946, 20 years from now, will this Govern- 
ment collect more money from Italy than will Great Britain, 
Until that time, during the ensuing 20 years, Great Britain 
will be collecting more every year from Italy than will the 
United States; and the debts due to the two countries do not 
yary greatly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no! 

Mr. HARRISON. Great Britain's debt is a little more. 

Mr. SMOOT. Thirty-nine per cent more. 

Mr. HARRISON. One is $2,042,000,000, 
$2,972,000,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 


the other is 
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Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator from Mississippi addressed me 
just now in distinguishing between the British settlement with 
Italy and our settlement with Italy. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON. It was not that to which I referred when 
I interrupted the Senator a brief period ago. He then was 
reading the Republican platform, and I called his attention 
to the fact that yesterday the insistence was here by those who 
sponsor this settlement that there is no difference between our 
settlement with Great Britain and our settlement with Italy; 
and because I am so anxious to follow with meticulous care the 
Republican platform I was asking the views of the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON, It was very adroit in the distinguished 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], in an attempt to get out, to 
say that we collect all the principal from Italy and we collect 
all the principal from Great Britain; but we relieve Italy of 
the payment of practically all the interest and collect it all 
from Great Britain, That is the way in which they say we are 
collecting the whole amount and treating both alike. There is 
not any business man in America, in computing a debt that 
is from seven to nine years old that carries with it a 5 per 
cent interest rate upon the principal, who would not figure the 
interest charges as u part of the debt. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
further, I quite agree with what the Senator says; but he can 
readily understand how perturbed I am when I realize what 
the Senator says and when I realize also that this side of the 
Chamber and all of us who are regular are not following the 
Republican platform. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, I pointed out the two main 
differences between the Italian-British settlement and the 
Italian-American settlement; but there is another difference 
between those settlements that is of higher import than that, 
that was more influential in getting the signatures of the 
representatives of Great Britain than either of the other propo- 
sitions. That was that £22,000,000 in gold were placed in 
London to the credit of the Government of Great Britain by 
Italy in 1915, which, under the terms of the British-Italian 
settlement, must remain in Great Britain upon certain condi- 
tions. There is more than $100,000,000 of Italian gold in Great 
Britain which since 1915 Great Britain has had the use of; 
their interest charges are 5 per cent; and when you figure the 
amount of that, it amounts to over $116,000,000. 

Ab, but the settlement says that this money is to remain 
there, and under certain conditions certain parts of it are to 
be released to Italy year after year; and then in the Italian- 
British settlement it is provided that Italy can default upon 
her payments for two years upon certain conditions. She can 
fail to meet the requirements of the settlement for two years 
in succession; but it says that in the event that Italy should 
avail herself of that provision and should default, then that 
this money shall not be released to Italy, but that Great Britain 
shall retain it. So if there are defaults upon the part of Italy 
with Greut Britain—and we have every reason to believe that 
there may be some defaults sometimes for certain reasons 
which may arise—this $100,000,000 in gold shall remain in 
Great Britain, for the use of Great Britain, drawing 5 per cent 
interest, to the great betterment of her debt settlement. 

Did we have from Italy the deposit of any money here? Not 
a cent. Did Italy place here, in 1915, £22,000,000 in gold? No. 
Haye we the use now, even though we give this liberal settle- 
ment to Italy, of $100,000,000 of Italian gold? No. Is there 
anything that came from this discussion that shows that our 
representatives made any effort to have Italy deposit in Wash- 
ington to the credit of this Government any amount of gold? 
Not a word that I have heard of. Nothing crept out in the 
Finance Committee tonching that matter. Why not? 

The British were smart enough to do it. They have taken 
cure of the situation. 

I do not know what the explanation of my good friend from 
Utah is. I did not have the pleasure of listening to his speech. 
I do not know whether he touched upon that particular part of 
this controversy or not; but I do know that Great Britain has 
the best of the settlement when it is compared to our settle- 
ment. I do know that in this settlement we have treated un- 
fairly the American taxpayer. We ure releasing, upon the 
basis of present worth, over a billion and a half dollars to Italy 
which the American taxpayer must pay. 

Why, already in the discussions in some of the foreign coun- 
tries we hear this kind of talk, and we will hear more of it 
just as soon as we ratify this proposed settlement: 


Italy's debt bargain with America. Mr. Churchill's hint. 
* $ * $ $ * * 
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Ironically enough, Italy's pleasure over what is generally regarded in 
British quarters as a Überal settlement on America’s part has been 
execeded by the anger of the Belgian press. 


We concede to Belgium 45 per cent. We collect from Belgium 
55 per cent. We concede to Italy 73 per cent. We collect from 
Italy 27 per cent. No wonder that the statesmen of Belgium 
nre talking about this unfavorable treatment as against Bel- 
gium in favor of Italy. 

This article says further: 

Italy's pleasure over what is generally regarded in British quarters 
ns a liberal settlement on America’s part has been exceeded by the 
anger of the Belgian press, Belgium is paying America on far different 
terms. It appears to be dificult tor a creditor to please all his debtors 
When he differentiates among them, 


And yet that thought evidently never entered the minds of 
the distinguished representatives of this Government who nego- 
tinted this debt settlement. 


Only British opinion appears to be unmoved so far as America is 
concerned, although Great Britain has so far pald to America about 
n million times more than all America's other debtors put together. If, 
however, America should in the future— 


This is Mr. Churchill's hint 


If, however, America should iu the future decide to apply to Great 
Pritain the Jenient staudards she applies to her other debtors—and 
there are those who see a hint of that in the Italian settlement—then 
British opinion will no doubt be duly grateful. 


I know what the views of my distinguished friend from Utah 
are. He says that France will never get as lenient terms as 
Italy. He says that they will never stand for any revision of 
these terms that have been given to Great Britain and to Bel- 
gium and to Czechosiovakia and to Poland and the other coun- 
tries. But here is a hint in the House of Commous from Mr. 
Winston Churchill that says that Belgium will push to have a 
change in the terms of her agreement and hints that they hope 
that the Americans in time will be more lenient with Great 
Britain. 

Al, Mr. President, by ratifying this agreement we are be- 
coming enmeshed in international difficulties. We will be ap- 
pealed to by every country whose debt we have already 
funded to change those terms. What are we going to say to 
Polund when Poland comes here and pleads, showing her 
ability to pay, comparing it with that of Italy, showing how 
prosperous Italy is, giving a glowing picture, as was given by 
the New York bankers, of Italy's ability to pay; showing that 
before the war Italy was the eighth power in merchant marine, 
and that to-day she has grown until she is the fourth power 
in merchant marine; showing the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lurs that are invested in the great water-power possibilities of 
that country; showing the 40,000,000 people of that nation; 
showing her skilled labor and all of those healthy conditions? 
What are we going to say to little Poland, that was hurt by 
virtue of the war, whose condition is not good, when her 
people appeal to us and say, ‘You settled with us on the 
basis of collecting 82 cents on the dollar, giving us 62 years, 
it is true; but you are collecting from Italy only 27 cents out 
of the dollar and giving them 62 years in which to pay.” 
What answer are you going to make to Poland? What 
answer are you going to make to Czechoslovakia when her 
representatives come here? Will you not have a spark of 
linmanity left in you? Will you not be moved to treat all 
nations the same and equally? Why should we discriminate? 
There is no national justice in it. 

I submit to you, Mr, President, that the best thing the Senate 
of the United States can do is to defeat the ratification of this 
settlement; and even if it takes four or five years to enter into 
negotiations with them, it is much better to leave this settle- 
ment open a while than to agree upon terms that are discrim- 
inatery to the other little powers with which we have already 
agreed. The economic conditions of countries change quickly. 
There can be little doubt that if Italy to-day is in the plight 
that the proponents of this settlement express she will be in a 
better condition later on. Wisdom dictates in this instance a 
delay rather than a ratification upon present terms. 

That is the wise course to pursue. That is what ought to be 
done. 

Ah, but some say, “ Let us get it out of the way.“ 
of the way for what? 

There is to-day at the head of the Italian Government a man 
who threatens the world, who has put his iron heel upon all of 
those who would rise to combat his policies. Like flames of fire 
belching forth he threatens Germany with disaster unless she 
will do his bidding. He talks fight; he dreams fight; he makes 
war upon organizatious that are trying to better humanity and 


Get it out 
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help the world; he drives them into exile If they dare to 
speak a word of criticism either of him or of any of nis 
policies. He is mad in his war-crazed methods. He is a 
dictator of the worst brand. He wants big armanients. Ile 
thinks of wars. He dreams of empires. He glorifies in the 
thought of seeing Rome, that once matchless city, sit again 
upon her seven hills, dictating to the world. Fund this debt, 
help his credit, help him to borrow some more money in Wall 
Street, help him enlarge his armies, help him to go forth aud 
make good his threats of war on Germany and other coun- 
tries. In doing so are you aiding the peace of Europe? Are 
you helping mankind? No. You are adding to the confused 
state of feeling that now exists in European countries. 

Do you really want to help them become rehabilitated over 
there? That is what yon say. That is why you say you have 
given these lenient terms; you want Italy to get upon her 
feet. There never was such dire hypocrisy proclaimed as that, 

The gentlemen who want to extend these lenient terms to 
Italy are the same gentlemen who have built the tariff walls 
of this country so high that Italy can not send her products 
to us and sell them here, How can Italy get upon its feet 
when, although it is said we are trying to hold out a helping 
hand, at the same time we keep from here the goods from 
that country which they have to sell to us. € 

The distinguished Senator from Utah, who now asks us 
to ratify this agreement transferring a billion and a half 
dollars from the taxpayers of Italy to the taxpayers of 
America, is the one who led in this body to impose a tariff 
of 60 per cent to 90 per cent upon silks and wearing apparel 
that we used to import from Italy. That is not all—S$22 to 
$44 per ton on hemp, 40 per cent on tomato paste, 45 per 
cent on cotton fabrics, and 98 per cent upon lemons. Oh, if the 
wall were loweretl a little bit so that the people of Italy coula 
sell to us some of the silk and some of these other necessities 
that are needed here and which is costing the American people 
so much now, how it would relieve them, how it would help 
them, how it would quicken and hasten the settlement of their 
debt to us, and at the same time give some relief to our 
consumers. 

Yes; that is the kind of policy we have, and that is a wise 
policy, is it not? It takes big statesmen to do that—to want 
to help them, and at the same time erect walls that will injure 
them. 

Ah, Mr. President, I think of the disturbed condition of agri- 
culture in your State and in Iowa and in the other States of 
the great Middle West; I recall how those who use to produce 
a bumper crop of corn were gladdened by it and were able to 
pay their debts and be happy and contented and how they 
are now forced to sell such a bumper crop at a very much 
lower figure than it costs to raise it, and yet those people 
are asked by the distinguished Senators from their sections 
to ratify an agreement which will place on them a large part 
of the taxation which should be borne by the Italian people. 

Let those who vote for the ratification of this agreement go 
back to their people and explain why they are looking after 
the Italian taxpayer instead of the American taxpayer, 

I realize how very difficult is the task of assisting agricul- 
ture. I know what a big, hard problem it is to sclve. I know 
one way it could be helped in connection with this debt settle- 
ment, and I would like to see such a provision written into 
the settlement. I would like to see some term written into 
the Italian debt settlement, as well as into every other debt 
settlement, to the effect that if those people should buy agri- 
cultural products from the farmers of America, that in return 
we would give them a certain percentage of credit upon their 
indebtedness to us. I would like to see written into those 
agreements a proposition that we would reduce the tariff on 
silks, and on lemons, and on a lot of other things that are 
produced and made in Italy, which our people need and are 
crying for. If that should be done, it would help to sustain 
agriculture in the West, in the South, and in the East, and 
at the same time it would improve conditions in Italy so that 
the Italians might be more quickly rehabilitated, so that they 
might get upon their feet, and be able to pay us, as well as the 
other countries of the world. The same argument applies to 
the other countries. 

But that is not desired. Senators just want to get this out 
of the way. Then they want to go before the country and 
say, “Oh, we claim a great achievement. We funded the 
Italian debt settlement, the British debt settlement, the Bel- 
gian debt settlement, and all the others.“ But, sirs, tell the 
American taxpayer, when you go to him, how you have failed 
to look out for his interests, how you have tried to help Mus- 
solini in his mad rage toward war preparations and future 
wars. How you have assisted him in his fight against good 
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citizens and the destruction he would wrought against the 
Masons and other good and well-meaning organizations. 

Mr. President, this Italian debt agreement should go back 
to the Committee on Finance. It has no place yet in this body. 
It came before the Finance Commiftee—and I speak of it be- 
cause I happen to be a member of that committee—but it was 
not discussed for half an hour. Nobody knew anything about 
it except the Senator from Utah, and he would not tell us, 
or did not tell us. I do not know why he wanted to keep it 
smothered in his own brain. I do not know what secret there 
was about it. But Senators wanted to rush it out, to get it out 
quickly. k 

We ought to send it back to the Committee on Finance. We 
onght to have before us the expert witnesses and every piece 
of information we can get; first, with respect to the ability 
of Italy to pay. We should call before us those bunkers of 
New York who heralded through the country in glowing pie- 
tures the great ability of Italy to pay while they were floating 
that $100,000,000 bond issue. Let us have the facts. They 
can not hurt anyone. If the facts warrant what this com- 
mission has done, it will be all right, the agreement will be 
reported out, and you have the votes. But let us not rush 
through a matter in which the American taxpayer is inter- 
ested to the amount of $2,042,000,000 without it having been 
considered one hour in the committee haying the matter in 
charge. 

Mr. McCKERLUAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator spoke of the $100,000,000 
bond issue. Has the Senator any facts he could give us with 
respect to who the purchasers of those Italian bonds were? 
How were they sold? Were they sold under a guaranty from 
Mr. Morgan? Were the banks required to take them, or were 
they divided out among the banks? Are there any secret agree- 
ments about those bonds? 

Mr. HARRISON. Just to show the Senator how lopsided 
this whole thing is and how adroitly the hand of my distin- 
guished friend from Utah works, we knew nothing in the Com- 
mittee on Finance about that loan until the matter came in on 
the floor of the Senate. It seemed to arise all at once. That is 
n matter which should be investigated. The Committee on 
Finance is the committee to investigute it, and whether Sen- 
ators intend to vote finally to ratify this settlement or not, they 
should- vote for the motion to recommit the matter to the 
Finance Committee for further consideration. 

If that would do nothing else, it wonld at least relieve my 
distinguished friends on the other side and other distinguished 
friends that I see here from the embarrassment of going back 
to their constituents in the coming campaigu and telling them 
how they transferred $4,500,000,000 from the Italian taxpayer 
to the backs of the American taxpayers. It will excuse and 
release them from having to explain why it is that better terms 
were given Great Britain by Italy than were given to the 
United States. So I want to save my friends to that extent. 

When the motion is made I hope the Senate by a large 
majority will send this bill back to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from New Jersey yesterday 
afternoon attributed to America no part in the war except 
selfish interest, as I gathered from the terms of his speech. He 
thought we were tremendously indebted to Italy because Italy 
had been fighting our war. If those are substantially the facts, 
we should have been more indebted to Great, Britain than to 
Italy, should we not, because Italy waited quite a long time 
before she got into the war? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. Not only that, but Italy acquired 
lands by virtue of getting into the war. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was amused at a statement of one of the 
members of the Debt Commission in the House, who said that 
Italy got merely a readjustment of her border—nothing of 
value. Does the Senator from Mississippi understand that to 
be the fact? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not; aithough all the Committee on 
Finunce are up in the air as to this whole proposition. My 
friend from Utah is the only one who seemingly knows any- 
thing about it, aud what he knows he will not tell us. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It was disclosed in the House that the 
settlement was made upon secret documents and that the com- 
mission was not privileged to reveal those secrets to the House. 
Did they reveal them to the Committee on Finance?“ 

Mr. HARRISON, No. The Committee on Finance did not 
get anything at all. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. The committee got no more than America 
got by this debt settlement. 

Mr. HARRISON, No. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It got absolutely nothing. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, of course a mere Connecticut 
Yankee is at a great disadvantage when he attempts to follow 
the ringing periods and the magnificent rhetoric of the brilliant 
orator who has just preceded me. I only wish that I had his 
power of expression and his command of English in order that 
I might have the privilege of presenting the other side of the 
case in such a convincing and eloquent manner as he has pre- 
sented his side of the ease. 

The Senator from Mississippi has shown most tender so- 
licitude for those of us who have to run this fall. I appreciate 
his interest in our welfare. Of course, I am reminded of the 
Latin maxim spoken on the fioor of the Roman Senate many 
centuries ago: 


Timeo Danaos ct dona ferentes— 


I fear the Greeks, even when bearing gifts. I am a little bit 
afraid of this tender solicitude of his, and his anxiety that 
Senators on this side in favor of the Italian debt settlement may 
endanger their chances of coming back to this body, due to their 
support of this measure. In so far as his solicitude for the 
supporters of the bill is genuine, I thank him for it. Perhaps 
it is the same kind of solicitude which led him not so many 
years ago to say things in Madison Square Garden about the 
candidate of the Republienn Party, in his fear thut the Nation 
might be led into a disaster at the polls later on. If the solici- 
tilde then expressed, which led to a Republican victory, is the 
same kind of solicitude which he now expresses, I have to thank 
him most sincerely. 

The Senator has exhibited great solicitude also for the 
Republicun platform, and as one of those who had the misfor- 
tune, according to some of my friends on the other side of the 
aisle, to have something to do with the writing of that plat- 
form, I desire to cali his attention to the fact that the other 
day when he was not present in the Senate certain remarks 
were made and certain explanations offered which would show 
that what he has just said was said under a misapprehension. 
T platform in regard to these foreign debt settlemenis said 
that— 


Our attitude has not been that of an oppressive creditor seeking 
Immediate return and ignoring existing fnanclal conditions. 


In other words, if I, as a member of the committee which 
prepared it and of the convention which adopted it, have any 
knowledge of the matter at all, there was a clear impliention 
in those words in the platform of the fact that existing finau- 
cial conditions of the countries involved were to be taken into 
consideration, just as in dealing with our own personil cred- 
rs we take into consideration their existing financial con- 
ditions. 

Tue next sentence in the platform reads as follows: 


Our position bas been based on the conviction that a moral obliga- 
tion such as was incurred should not be disregarded, 


In other words, while we Republicans steadfastly refused to 
consider the cancellation of the debts and insisted on the recog- 
nition of a moral obligation, at the same time we insisted that 
existing financinl conditions" be not ignored. 


We stand for settlements with all debtor countries slmilar in char- 
acter with our debt agreement with Great Eritain. 


Similar in character. 

I would like to refer for a moment to an act passed by a 
Republican Congress and approved by a Republicun President 
n few months before that platform was written in which the 
agreement with Great Britain was recoguized and in which we 
find these words 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr, BINGHAM. Will the Senator permit me to finish the 
Sentence first? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. BINGHAM, In which we find these words: 


That settlements with other governments indebted to the United 
States are hereby authorized to be made upon such terms as the com- 
mission created by the act of February 9, 1922, may believe to be just. 


“ May believe to be just,“ Mr. President, does not mean that 
they were to be identical in terms, in interest, and so forth; 
the platform means that we were not to ignore existing 
financial conditions and that we were to authorize the com- 
mission to make such settlement as it believed to be just. Now 
I shall be glad to yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. From what was the Senator reading? 
Was that the act? 
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Mr. BINGHAM. That was the final act as passed. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator overlooked that part of the 
act which says: 

Provided, ‘That nothing contained In this net shall be construed to 
authorize or empower the commisslon to extend the time of the pay- 
ment of any such bonds or obligations to the United States of America 
froin any foreign government beyond June 15, 1947, or to fix a rate of 
interest at less than 44, per cent per annum. 


Mr. SMOOT. I think that was the original act. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Connecticut was not reading 
from the original act. 

Mr. HARRISON. That act was changed when we ratified 
the agreement with Great Brittin, which carried an interest 
rate quite dissimilar in character from the Italian interest 
rate. 

Mr. SMOOT, I was not referring to thut. The Senator from 
Mississippi was not reading from the act from which the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut read. 

Mr, BINGHAM. What I was reading from was a later act 
of Congress amending the original act. I assume that it is 
generally conceded that a later act takes precedence over the 
earlier one. The later act specifically authorized the commis- 
sion to make terms which it believed to be just. The Republi- 
can convention, in passing on that plank of the platform spe- 
cifically referring to the agreement, assumed that the future 
agreements with foreign countries would be in accordance with 
what was “believed to be just” and would not necessarily be 
identical with any other agreement. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may L ask the Senator from 
Connecticnt another question? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Following his very complimentary refer- 
ence to me, I want to get myself straight with respect to the 
Senator's position. because I consider him one of the ablest 
and most eloquent of Senators, and certainly the greatest his- 
torian in this body. I do not want my idol to fall down. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. I based my argument upon what he said. 
The Senator does not intend to say that the terms of the 
Italian agreement conform to that part of the platform which 
he read and which he wrote and which provided that— 


We stand for settlements with all debtor countries similar in char- 
ucter with our debt agreement with Great Britain. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Similar in character,” certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator think the Italian debt 
settlement is similar in character to the British debt settle- 
ment? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly it is similar in character, 

Mr, HARRISON. I compliment the Senator! 

Mr. BINGHAM. It has been claimed on the other side of 
the Chamber that there are certain Senators of the Democratic 
Party who knew more about what was meant by our platform 
and more about what we said when we were running on it 
than we did ourselves, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecti- 
cut yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am curious to know who ever claimed 
to know anything about what was meant by the Republican 
platform? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I shonid like to put my good friend, the 
Senator from Arkansas right, so he will not be in an embar- 
russing position, because he was not here—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, yes: he was here when the Senator 
said they adopted the platform because they did not want the 
Democrats to adopt it, even though the Senator's convention 
was more than a month in advance of the Democratie con- 
vention. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am sorry my good friend the junior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas has misquoted me. I did not say it was 
adopted because of the Democratic platform. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator said it was adopted in just 
that way. 5 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
not object. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
what happened. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator will remember that I did not 
say this plank had been adopted because the Democratic plat- 
form had been adopted. J would not be quite so short in 
memory as that. What I said was that if the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] objected to this kind of thing 


I would like to finish if the Senator does 


I would like the Senator to state really 
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being mentioned in a platform, he was inconsistent beeause 
of the fact that the very same sort of thing was mentioned 
in the Democratic platform, which, of course, was written and 
adopted later. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; the Senator said justification for the 
Republican platform was found in the Democratic platform. 

Mr. BINGHAM, Justification for that kind of thing. What 
Is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 

Mr. CARAWAY. But the goose in this instance attempted to 
tuke all of the sauce, 

Mr. BINGHAM. The truth is, Mr. President, that if there 
was justification for the Democratic Party to mention tho 
matter in their platform, there was certainly ample justifica- 
tion for the Republicans to mention the very same thing in 
their platform. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
yield for a question? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. As I understand it, the Re- 
publican plank was adopted more than a month before the 
Democratic convention began and several months before the 
Democratic convention finished. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think the Senator from Connecticut would 
agree to that statement because the time has absolutely no 
value to him, and doubtless that is as the Senator from Penn- 
sylvanin remembers it. I know it is not worth while 
arguing with a Republican about his platform, becnuse he does 
not know who wrote it, he does not know what it means, and 
he does not know why it was written. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Of course the Senator is judging by his 
experience with his own party's platform. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was judging by what the Senator from 
Connecticut said about it. He does not know who wrote it, 
and he does not know why it was written. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If anybody does understand the 
Republican platform, it should be our Democratic friends, be- 
cause they certainly had a lesson about it administered to them 
in November, 1924. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If we had understood it we would have 
known more about it than the Republicans admit they know 
about it, because no Republican will admit that he understands 
this very plank about which the Senator from Connecticut was 
talking. He said that a debt settlement forgiving three-fourths 
of the debt is similar to a settlement where we collect every 
dollar. If 25 per cent is similur to 100 per cent, the Senator is 
riglit, and that is Close enough for the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. May I now refer again to the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi and his able oration to which we have 
just been listening? He made a very great appeal to the citi- 
zens and taxpayers of the country to vote in the coming elec- 
tion against those of us who favor the settlement because the 
taxpayers have to pay 4½ per cent on the money borrowed 
by the United States and loaned to Italy, whereas to Buropean 
debtors we are giving a smaller rate of interest—very much 
less in certain instances. The Senator's argument, in the first 
place, is based upon the assumption that in our loans to Italy, 
us made by the ndministration when his party was in control, 
bonds bearing certain definite rates of interest were to be 
received and accepted between the two Governments, whereas, 
unless I have been misinformed upon the subject, there were 
no bonds passed bearing any definite rates of interest. It was 
more or less a “gentleman's agreement.” If that is the way in 
which the Democratic Party, when it is in power, carries on 
its relations in loaning the peoples’ money, I am rather sur- 
prised that they did not borrow the money from the people of 
the United States on the same sort of “gentlemen's agreement“ 
and tell them that they would pay whatever rate of interest 
would be convenient under the circumstances. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, may I ask the Sénator a 
question? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator had been Secretary of the 
Treasury at that time, would he have loaned the money to 
Italy? 

Mr. BINGHAM. At that time I was engaged in the Air 
Service and in the Army and not in studying or attempting to 
know about the financial affairs of the Allies. It would be 
perfectly impossible for me to answer a hypothetical question 
of that kind, knowing as little about it as I did at that time. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is the reason why I asked the ques- 
tion. I did not want the Senator to put himself in the atti- 
tude of criticizing the Government for providing money to pay 
the armies at the front in order to win the war. In other 
words, I assume that he would have done just as those direet- 
ing the Goverument's affairs did at that time, namely, to loan 
the money and take their notes at 5 per cent. 


Mr. President, will the Senator 
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Mr. BINGHAM. Tt does seem it might haye been done in 
a little more businesslike way. But I do not desire to eriti- 
cize, because I realize they were acting as they deemed best 
at that time. 

A point the Senator from Mississippi made in his argument 
is that this money, which was loaned to Italy for the purpose 
of enabling it to carry on the war, should be paid in its en- 
tirety and should bear the same rate of interest that we are 
paying on our bonds, and that if anything less than that hap- 
pens we are defrauding the people of the United States who 
loaned the money to the Government and to whom it must be 
repaid. If that argument should be carried out to its logical 
conclusion, we would find that it was perhaps necessary for us 
to usk Italy also to pay the money which we are pledged to 
raise from year to year to pay the disabled veterans for 
wounds which they suffered while fighting in Italy, to pay the 
yery large amount which will have to be paid for many years 
to come toward those of our soldiers who lost their health 
in the war and who were wounded, and so on. Furthermore, 
if carried to its logical extreme, we would oblige Italy to re- 
turn to us life for life all the lives that we lost in Italy whiie 
figliting with Italy on the other side of the world. It does 
not seem to me that the Senator's argument shows that benevo- 
lence, that sense of justice and fairness to one of our lute 
allies in the war which we have a right to expect. 

The Senator from Mississippi referred also to his desire 
that there should be no favoritism shown toward any country. 
I assume that he had in mind this sentence in Washington's 
farewell address in which he said: 


A passionate attachment of one nation for another produces a va- 
riety of evils. Sympathy for the favorite nation, facilitating the iliu- 
sion of an imaginary common interest In cases where no real common 
Interest exists, and infusing into one the enmities of the other, be- 
trays the former into a participation in the quarrels and wars of the 
latter without adequate inducements or justifications. It leads also 
to concessions to the favorite nation. 


I assume that the Senator from Mississippi had something of 
that sort in mind when he made that reference. As a matter 
of fact, If one looks the situation over he finds there has been 
no passionate attachment of our Nation for another. Actually 
we have not engaged in what Washington once called“ antipa- 
thies against certain nations” or “ passionate attachments“ for 
others. It is not due to any passionate attachment for Italy 
that we recommend a settlement of the debt with her which is 
more favorable than that with other countries. It is out of a 
sense of justice, un attempt not to crush her to the ground, but 
to enable her to meet her moral obligations in the payment of 
the debt in so far as she can do so, and not to crush her to 
such an extent that she can no longer borrow any money to 
carry on the public works that she needs. 

Tt seems to stick in the crops of certain Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber that after the settlement of this 
debt had been allowed, Italy was then able to borrow some 
money. It seems to be their opinion that we should be wring- 
ing the last drop of blood from Italy and cutting out of her 
the pound of flesh, so that in paying it she must die and her 
credit be destroyed and she be unable to borrow another penny 
from anyone. What an attitude to take, Mr. President, on 
the part of the benevolent American Government! It seems to 
me that the fact that she was able to borrow money after 
this arrangement had been made is a very good argument 
to show that the arrangement was a just one, one which would 
enable her to get on her feet. I take it that the present de- 
velopment of her water power and of other industries which 
Italy needs and for which she must borrow capital are neces- 
sary for ner welfare and for the payment of her debt at all. 

In closing I should like to refer to a preceding sentence in 
Washington's Farewell Address. It seems to me that our 
friends on the other side who are so much in opposition to the 
settlement would do well to remember these words from Wash- 
ington, in which he said: 


Observe good faith and justice toward all nations; cultivate peace 
and harmony with all. 


Mr. President, do the Senators who oppose this measure 
wish us to go to war to collect this debt? How are we going 
10 collect it in its entirety if we do not go to war? The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot], representing the 
Debt Commission, told us that this is the best Italy can do. I 
belieye that to be true. If we are to collect any more we have 
got to do it by going to war. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, 
yield for a question there? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
going to war to collect debts. 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


We have heard much about 
Could we, if we went to war, 
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obtain any better control over Italy than the Allies obtained 
over Germany by the treaty of Versailles? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Of course not. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And is it not true that the 
Allies, acting under that treaty and trying to collect the repara- 
tions which they claimed were due them, have still had to 
take into account the capacity of Germany to pay, just as we 
have taken capacity to pay into account in making these 
amicable settlements? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Absolutely. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Connecti- 
cut yleld to me? 

Mr. BINGHAM, Certainly. 

Mr. EDGE. A moment ago, ns I was about to leave the 
Chamber, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Haratson], as 
I recall, in muking a comparison between the British debt 
settlement and the Italian debt settlement emphasized what 
has been so frequently emphasized that the two settlements, 
one involving n discount of some 82 per cent and the other a 
discount of some 23 per cent, were not similar in character. 
The Senator from Connecticut has read from the platform, 
but without necessarily bringing the platform into the matter 
at all I should like to have some one on the other side of the 
Chamber at some time demonstrate by facts or figures that 
the two debt settlements are not similar in character, having 
in mind the difference in economic conditions. 

Mr. HARRISON rose. 

Mr. EDGR. If the Senator will permit me to finish the 
question, which I ask in all seriousness, let ine say that, from 
my study of the situation and of the economic and financial 
condition of Italy, as presented here with exhaustive facts 
and figures by the Senator from Utah, I am convinced that 
the Italian settlement, so far as capacity to pay can be ascer- 
tained by a study and a check up, is on a similar basis with the 
settlement negotiated with Great Britain. Certainly I think 
no one will question that there is not a distinet difference 
between the resources and financial ability of Great Britain 
to pay us compared with the resources and financial ability of 
the Kingdom of Italy. I think rather than indulging in 
general suggestions that the settlements are not similar in 
character, that some evidence should be brought here to dis- 
prove the findings of the figures that have been presented in 
defense of the Italian settlement. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Connecticut yield to me? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, there is no use to bring figures 
here when the Senator hears a proposition laid down and then 
leaves the Chamber. If the Senator had listened to me a while 
ago, he would have understood that I tried to show how the 
merchant marine of Italy had increased and how her water 
powers had been developed; but, of course, what we are after 
is to have this proposition sent to the committee so that we 
may get some facts. The Senator says the facts were given 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]; but nothing at all 
was given to the committee; nobody appeared before the com- 
mittee, and there was only about a half hour's discussion. We 
ought to have some facts on the subject. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from Mississippi 
is a member of the committee, is he not? Did he ask for any 
information which was not furnished? i 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Mississippi was there and 
did not ask a question that I did not answer. 

Mr. HARRISON. I reserved the right to oppose the bill 
and asked that the matter be delayed in the committee. I 
stated that we had no information on some of the questions 
involved; that there were some difficulties as to the agreements, 
including the Belgian settlement, but that there was no objec- 
tion to reporting them. 

Mr. SMOOT. There was no objection to any of the agree- 
ments. I was authorized to report them by the unanimous voto 
of the committee, with the understanding—and it was so stated 
by the Senator from Mississippi himself—that when this bill 
was reported to the Senate he reserved the right to oppose it 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is substantially true; I reserved 
the right to oppose the bill on the floor of the Senate; cvery 
other member of the minority reserved the right to do so; and 
the Senator from Utah knew that we were going to fight this 
proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, I knew it. 

Mr. HARRISON. And the Senator knew that we ought to 
have some facts; but the Senator gave us no facts. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah gave all the informa- 
tion that was asked. The House of Representatives had made 
its report upon the bill, as the Senator from Mississippi knows. 
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Senators had hal ample time to read all that was said upon 
both sides of the question in the House of Representatives 
together with the House report. 

Mr. HARRISON. Nothing was given to the House of Rep- 
resontutives that has not been given here in the debate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the Senator from Mississippi 
has read my remarks at all; I do not think Le has even cas- 
ually locked over them. 

Mr. HARRISON. I rend the first speech the Senator from 
Utah made. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
subject. 

Mr. HARRISON. I heard the Senator travel around a good 
deal on this question, and I heard the Senator in committee 
explain it in a way. Of course, the Senator's last speech was 
made only the other day, and I have not had the opportunity 
to read it all. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought so. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I do not have the pleasure of 
heing a member of the Finance Committee, but I found no 
difficulty whatever in securing from the Treasury Department 
such facts as were essential to a study of the two settlements. 
So far as their divergence is concerned I am not sure that they 
should not be much further apart in view of the respective 
economic and financial conditions of Italy and Great Britain. 
To me the result of my study of Italiun conditions was abso- 
Intely appalling. 5 

This matter came before the Senate originally at the open- 
ing of the present session Inst December or very shortly there- 
after. Certainly every Senator recognized its great importance. 
I have no criticism of the Senator if, as he says, he has been 
busy with other matters; but to make the general charge con- 
tinnally that these two settlements are in any way out of har- 
mony from the staudpoint of financial and economic conditions, 
without one word of proof or demonstration to back up the 
assertion, seems to me to be a very poor method of argument. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question by the courtesy of the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am very near the end of my remarks, but 
I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON, I wish to inquire of the Senator from New 
Jersey if he has compared the ability of Italy to pay with the 
ability to pay and the condition of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
the other smalier countries which, under agreements negotiated, 
will have to pay us 82 per cent? 

Mr. EDGE. Not so minutely as I have in the case of Italy, 
because I recognized that the Italian debt settlement was the 
question immediately before us. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does not the Senator think that he should 
do that? 

Mr. EDG. Yes; and I hope that I may have an opportunity 
to do so and that the Senator from Mississippi will join me in 
that study. 

Mr. HARRISON. I may say to the Senator that, while I am 
a member of the Finance Committee, I bave been unable to get 
auything from the Treasury Department about this proposi- 
tion. The Secretary of the Treasury came before the com- 
mittee, but he was there, as I recall, for only a short time. 
He did not give us any facts but simply his opinion, as the 
Senator has giyen us his opinion, Of course, it is not very 
hard for some Senators on the other side to make up their 
minds and to find something that will excuse them for voting 
for the pending measure. It is not very hard to convince the 
Senator from New Jersey of the lack of ability to pay on the 
part of Italy. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, something has been said about 
evidence of ability to pay. There is evidence before us respect- 
ing Italy's ability to pay for 62 years, but what evidence is 
there before us as to her ability to make another payment 
upon this debt in tho sixty-third year and the sixty-fourth 


That is the only speech I have made on this 


year? Why should this debt be canceled at the end of 62 
years? Does the settlement provide for the exhaustion of 
Italy? 


Again, there is evidence, presented by the Senator from Utah, 
to the effect that the Italian settlement is harder upon Italy 
than the settlement with Great Britain is upon Great Britain, 
He afforded that evidence in the form of indices. It will be 
found in his statement before the Finance Committee, and it 
was cited by me yesterday in my remarks. He made a case for 
Italy upon the ground that the settlement with that nation 
was more severe than the settlements with either Belgium or 
Great Britain, 
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Mr. REED of Pennsyivania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Connecticut permit me to ask the Senator from Nebraska 
a question? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainty. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. I realize we are encroaching 
upon the time of the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. We nre not under cloture, 

Mr. REED of Penisylvania. The concluding payments of 
principal on the Italian debt will be about $80,000,000 a year, 
if I recall the sums accurmtelx. Does the Senator think for one 
moment that a country in the position in which Italy finds her- 
self will be able to pay those sums out of current revenue and 
in addition pay out of current revenue four and a half million 
pounds annually to Grent Britain? When the Senator talks 
about payment in the sixty-third year, does not the Senator 
realize as a business man that necessarily those high payments 
toward the cud of the sixty-second-year period must be met out 
of borrowed money and that Italy will in faet be paying on 
these debt settlements for generations yet to come? Necessarily 
that is so. And so when we talk of this ending in 62 years we 
ure blinding ourselves to what is obylously the fact, that the 
amounts must be raised by government financing, which will 
be a burden on Italy and her revenues down into the centuries. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, all the Italian payments re- 
duced to equal annual installments inyolye the payment of 
about $24,300,000 a year, 

Mr. SMOOT. An annuity. 

Mr. HOWELL. An annuity of $24,300,000 a year. If we had 
asked for what Great Britain asked, there would not have been 
the payment of $50,000,000 in the last year. Great Britain gets 
un annuity of between $22,000,000 and $24,000,000 a year for 
62 years. What our debt commission did was to provide that 
Italy should pay $5,000,000 the first year, while Great Britain 
secured $14,000,000; for the next year Italy pays us $5,000,000 
and pays Great Britain about $23,000,000; and for the third 
year she pays Great Britain about $24,000,000 or $25,000,000 
and still pays us $5,000,000. Therefore it is the act of the debt 
commission in fixing the largest payment as Italy's last pay- 
ment, which the Senator from Pennsylvania invokes as a reason 
why Italy can not make additional payments. 

It must be admitted that if Italy is unable to pay she will not 
pay, but if she is able to pay, all we shall get upon this debt 
is 1.1 per cent interest annually for 62 years and then the debt 
is to be canceled. 

What I insist is that we do not need necessarily to make 
Italy’s payments greater than have been provided, but wo 
should not provide for the cancellation of that debt at the end 
of 62 yenurs, as no man can teil what will occur during the 
intervening years or in what position Italy will be at that time. 
That is practically a statement made by Secretary Mellon be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Would the Senator advocate 
our settling our debt on the same terms the British settled 
theirs? 

Mr. HOWELL. I pointed out yesterday that under the Lon- 
don agreement Great Britain promised to furnish supplies and 
money in proportion to Italy's participation in the war and her 
sacrifices, I also pointed out yesterday that just two or threa 
days ago the Chancelior of the Exchequer of Great Britain 
said npon the floor of the House of Commons that there was no 
parallel between the relations of Great Britain with Italy and 
that of the United States with Italy. As a matter of fact, he 
practically admitted, and Lloyd-George, while Premier, admitted 
that they could not demand or enforce payment by Italy. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then the Senator means by 
that to Imply that he would not recommend the settlement of 
our claim against Italy on the British basis? 

Mr. HOWELL. What I mean is this: Great Britain’s claim 
against Italy was less than ours. 

I care not what the figures are, or what the financial rec- 
ords shows. Lloyd-George suggested as much and stated it in 
effect, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer of Great Britain 
the other day in the House of Commons stated as much; and 
yet Gredt Britain receives or has in its hands $108,000,000 of 
gold security for the payment of its debt, and if Italy falls 
to pay at any time that gold is not to be paid over to Italy. 
Mr. President, in the first seven years we receive from Italy 
about $54,000,000, if I remember aright, and Great Britain 
receives §161,000,000. In the first 31 years we receive but 
about 26 per cent of what Italy agrees to pay us, and Great 
Britain receives 50 per cent. 

ae REED of Pennsylvania and Mr. EDGE addresscd tho 
Chair. 

Mr. HOWELL. As to a comparison of these terms, I should 
prefer to have Great Britain's settlement to-day. She knew 
that a bird in the hand was worth two in the bush; but the 
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trouble with our Debt Commission, I am sorry to say, is that, 
us I stated yesterday, it has assumed the attitude of a Santa 
Claus toward Europe. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
necticut yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BINGIIAM. Mr. President, I should like the privilege of 
concluding my remarks very briefly without any further argu- 
ments for or against, in order that I may not seem to be holding 
the floor longer than is becoming a yery young Senator. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the answer to the 
proverb just quoted by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
ow is another proyerb that “half a loaf is better than 
no bread.” We are offered this settlement as the best that 
a commission composed of brilliant members of both parties 
and the ablest Secretary of the Treasury we have seen in 
many years could make for the country to which they are 
devoted. No one questions their devotion to America. No 
one questions their absolute impartiality. No one would accuse 
any one of them of being partial to one foreign government 
over another, This commission, having worked hard for their 
country, have obtuined the best half loaf which they can obtain. 
Those who are opposing this settlement seem to prefer no 
bread or else war. 

It is perfectly silly to say that we can collect this debt 
by war. No nation ever went to war successfully to collect a 
great debt. Certainly America last of all would ever desire to 
xo to war for the sake of collecting its debts. Our commis- 
sion has made the best possible settlement in connection with 
justice and a due regard to what the people can pay. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that there has been a disposi- 
tion on the part of one or two of those who have been arguing 
against this settlement to indulge in remarks with regard to 
governments with which we are at present on terms of amity 
and concord which are not likely to produce peaceful relations 
in the future or to a friendly attitude toward our citizens who 
travel those countries or who are desirous of doing business 
with them or toward our ambassadors and ministers who of 
necessity must carry on our relations with them. I have on 
this floor within the last few weeks seen a Senator with one 
hand make a gesture in favor of peace and against war and 
with the other hand ‘sow dragon's teeth.“ Had I not been so 
young and inexperienced in this body, I should then have risen 
und moved that we go into executive session, in order that any 
remarks of that nature which the Senator might desire to make 
might not be spread brondcast throughout the world to stir up 
animosity against this Government. 

We have a provision in our rules for executive sessions and 
for secrecy when we deal with treaties. I assume that the 
renson for that provision of the rule is in order that Senators 
may very properly express their minds freely and frankly with 
regurd to what they believe to be the attitude of foreign nations, 
in order that we may arrive at a proper arrangement with 
them. It never has been our practice, however, to discuss 
those treaties in public, and it seems to me to be very unfortu- 
nite that in the discussion of this settlement one or two of 
our Members should have been led into expressing personal 
opinions to which they have a perfect right, but which are not 
inclined to sow for us the seeds of peace, but rather the seeds 
of war. 

Finally, I would remind Senators of those words of Wash- 
ington in his Farewell Address, in which he says: 


Observe good faith and justice toward all nations; cultivate peace 
and harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin this conduct, 
and can It be that good policy does not equally enjoin it? It will be 
worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant period, a great nation, 
to give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel example of a people 
always guided by au exalted justice and benevolence. 


Mr. President, have we in the proposal bronght to us by the 
Debt Commission a “too novel example” to suit some of those 
who nre here? 

In the words of Washington: 


Who can doubt but in the course of time and things the fruits of 
such u plan would richly repay any temporary advantages which might 
he lost by a steady adherence to it? 


In other words, Mr. President, the golden rule, which I take 
it is more likely to be the general motto which the people of 
this country desire to see adopted in their private affairs and 
in their public affairs than any other single rule—the rule 
that we should do to others as we would that others should do 
to us—should be our guide in this particular, If we were in 
the situation of Italy, pictured as it has been so graphically 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor! in his able exposition 


Does the Senater from Con- 
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of the reasons which led the commission to arrive at the results 
at which they did arrive, certainly we should wish to be treated 
with justice and benevolence. 
I hope that when the vote is taken om this question we can 
jee in with the ideas recommended in Washington's Farewell 
ress: 


The experiment, at least, is recommended by every sentiment which 
ennobles human nature. 


Mr. BLEASD. Mr. President, I should like to ask my friend 
from Connecticut when he fell so deeply in love with Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address? It must have been after he voted 
for the League of Nations court. , 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Connecticut if he would favor a more liberal settlement with 
Italy than the one proposed in this bill? ` 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the answer to that question 
would have to be based on expert knowledge, to which I do not 
pretend. 

Mr. COUZENS. Does not the Senator think that, based on 
the record made by the Senator from Utah, the settlement is 
really too harsh? 

Mr. BINGHAM. No, Mr. President. I think if the Senator 
from Michigan had been here during the earlier part of my 
speech, before the long colloquy took place, he would realize 
that it is my opinion that the commission arrived at an ex- 
tremely just settlement. 

Mr. COUZENS. It is not too harsh, in the Senator's opinion? 

Mr. BINGHAM, So far as I am able to judge, certainly not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I hope the Senute will pardon 
me if I take up another subject, different from the Italian 
settlement, and read something pertaining to the failure of one 
of our great railroads. It may have some indirect connection 
with the Italian debt settlement; and if it does, its lesson will 
be apparent. We are all interested in our transportation sys- 
tem, and we are all interested in the facts in regard to the 
failure and to the employment of a receiver for the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. 

This Is an article, Mr. President, appearing in the Nation 
for March 3, 1926, and is written by the well-known newspaper 
correspondent and magazine writer, William Hard. He shows 
us Just how we and our railroads cau escape from failure. It 
is entitled: 


BENITO AND I SAVE THE Sr. PAUL—A STIRRING CHAPTER IN 


NATIONAL HIGH FINANCE 
By William Hard 


WASHINGTON, February T. 

The trouble with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. is 
that it owes $55,000,000 to the United States Government and has to 
pay 6 per cent annually on it. This conres out at $3,300,000 annually. 

My accounting department has figured ont that the interest which 
the St. Paul pays the Government is 15.11 per cent of its annual 
fixed charges. If we can get rid of this difficulty, we sball be well on 
our why to getting the St. Paul out of bankruptcy and ont of the hands 
of recelvers. 

I have seen how it can be done. 

My first step is that I shall sell the St. Paul to Benito Mussolini. 
He is the man who has the big drag with the American Government. 
His policies endear him to the American Government. On behalf of 
his other property, Italy, he has been able to get most advantageous 
terms from the American Government, 1 shall sell the St. paul 
to him. 

In the meantinye, at Rome, I shall have explained to him the St. 
Paul's “capacity to pay.” This is like numerous other phrases in 
diplomacy, and it therefore means incapacity to pay. One of the 
greatest permanent nssets that a country can now have is a temporary 
incapacity to pay. When J explain to Mussolini the St. Paul's in- 
capacity to pay he will at once see what a valuable property it is if 
owned by a Buropean government. 

I will then organize a St. Paul debt-funding commission. When 
certain of our American States repudiated some of their dehts they 
called it adjusting them. That was a poor word. It indirectly Im- 
plied some reduction. Funding is a much nobler word and wore dip- 
lomatic, It implies that you will pay all you owe, and yet you don't. 
It is in the highest traditions of diplomacy. It says the maximum and 
comes across with the minimum. 

So I shall have a St. Paul debt-funding commission. But I shall 
then put in the word which will turn the trick. I shall call it—and it 
will be—the Italian St. Paul debt-funding commission, 

I shall sail from Genoa. What notice would be taken of me it 1 
started from Minneapolis? None. So I shall start from Genoa. I 
shall have with me numerous titled personages. One of the present 
difficulties of the St. Paul is that it has no counts or princes. 1 shall 
bring counts and princes in profusion, 
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As I Imve Genoa on the Benito Caesare, I shall send out a radio 
faying that complete proofs of the St. Paul's incapacity to pay are 
lying in the hold of the ship, all written out in the Italian language. 
They never were conyincing in English to our Treasury Department, 
but you .ought to see them in Italian! In Italian they are on abso- 
lute knock-out. Bankruptcy In English leaves you cold. Bankruptey 
iu «ny foreign langunge makes any American official break down 
and ery. 

I shall arrive in New York. There I shall consent to attend a lunch 
given by the organization entled the American Friends of St. Paul 
Trredenta. At this lunch I shall make a speech. In my peroration I 
shall say: 

“The world is now one. The ase of isolation has passed. Everybody 
now hasa right to live off everybody else. In the days of oxcarts you had 
to pay your debts. Now you can go across the Atlantic in five days. This 
makes overything different. Now the prosperity of one is the pros- 
perity of all. Nothing reduces anybody's prosperity like paying debts. 
So the paying of any debt by anybody is a direct attack on the pros- 
perity of everybody else. What we must seck is a free world, free from 
‘ail Mose discordant notes which tin now have made the whole human 
race look forward with terror and demoralization to the first of the 
next month. That is what we must seek, and to that great and lofty 
cause I here and now dedicate the whole remainder of my life.” 

Cheered by the applause which this speech will elicit, I shall proceed 
to Washington. There I shall be photographed on the steps of the 
Treasury with Mr. Mellon. No previous emissary from the St. Paul 
has ever been photographed on the steps of the Treasury with Mr. 
Mellon. But 1 shall come from Genoa. 

Also there will be dinner parties given for me by the charmingest 
hostesses in Washington. They paid no attention to the woes of the 
St. Paul when forwarded to Washington from Minnesota. I will suc- 
ceed in pourlug into thelr ears all the woes of the St. Paul through 
my counts and princes from the Eterni City. Thus also, in talk after 
dinner, I shall for the ‘first time get the woes of the St. Paul fully into 
the minds and pens of this country's most distinguished political 
writers. I shall for the first time make the St. Paul fashionable. 1 
shall then approach Mr. Mellon and say: 

suggest that the St. Paul pay its 855,000,000 over n period of 
62 years and that instead of paying 6 per cent all the time dt pay no 
per cent at all during the first 5 years, and then one-cighth of 1 
per cent during the next 10 years, and then one-fourth of 1 per cent 
during the next 10 years, and so on, until we come to the last 7 years 
of the 62-year period, when actually the St. Paul will pay 2 per 
cent.” 

Why such terms?“ Mr. Mellon will say. 

“Why?” I will rejoin indignantly. “ Why, because you gave those 
terms to Benito last time; and ‘this time, with the St. Paul, he is 
much more bankrupt thin he ever was with Italy.” 

“ Certainly,” Mr. Mellon will say. “I catch the point. 
demand is bare justice. You shall have it.” 

I will then give out an interview proclaiming Mr. Mellon's victory. 

My accounting department has figured out what I shall thus save 
to the St. Paul by getting for it the justice that has been accorded to 
Italy. I shall save for it $3,200,000 in each of the next 5 years and 
from approximately $2,500,000 to $2,000,000 in each of the remaining 
57 of the fixed 62-year period. 

Mussolini and I will ‘then take a modest tip of $5,000,000 apiece for 
our services; and I will then sell the St. Paul back to its original 
owners, 
pletely ready to confer abounding prosperity upon the great North- 
west, Uy merely Itallanating this railroad for a short space of time 
I.shall have solved the greatest industrial economic problem in America. 

The President of the St. Paul, under my directions, will then do his 
best to imitate Mussolini in every way. 
part of the money which Mussolini and I have saved for him and will 
spend it.on buying black shirts for his toughest employees and on giving 
eastor oil to Senator Frazrer, of North Dakota, and on assassinuting 
Senator Susa, of Minnesota. 

As for me, I shall take my $5,000,000 and Jend It to the St. Paul at 
B per cent. If Mussolini can pay real interest rates to Morgan & Co. 
ufter being rescued by Mr. Mellon, the St. Paul can pay real interest 
rates to me after being rescued by me. 

Then Dwight Morrow will ask to leave Morgan & Co. and join me. 
Then I will dine with the President any time. So everything will au 
work out in a beautiful circle, and the St. Paul will be in as high 
society as if it were a foreign government, aud the farmers of the 
Northwest will be bappy, and I shall be fixed for life, 

The only wany to get ahend dn this world is by lending a helping 
hand. The only way to climb upward in this modern changed world 
Ja by self-sacrifice. Just a little self-sacrifice by the taxpayers of the 
Tilted States will make the St. Paul solvent and me rich and tliem- 
selves prosperous. 

Is there any catch in this argument? Where is it? I defy any 
really modern thinker to find it. 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I wish to say to my col- 
league that, as remarkable as it may seem, this suggestion has 
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already been seriously proposed. I have just come from a 
meeting of the Interstate Commerce Committee, which is now 
considering a bill providing that the interest which the St. Paul 
and some other roads are paying on loans from the Government 
shall be reduced one-third, and one-half of that one-third, or 
one-sixth, shall go to the stockholders and the other sixth shall 
be paid to the United States, just as it has been heretofore, 
but at the end of 40 years it is estimated that this one-sixth, 
with interest, will cancel the debts. In other words, the stock- 
holders of the St. Paul Railroad and of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford haye developed the same kind of a plan 
that is proposed by Mr. Hard, and we have been seriously con- 
sidering it in committee, and the Senate is liable to have a bill 
embodying that plan reported for passage. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to ask my colleagne if now, 
since I have laid this plan before the Senate, he could not take 
it to the Committee on Interstate Commerce and get that inter- 
est lowered just a little bit. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the close of business to-dny the Senate shall take a recess 
until 12 o’clock to-morrow, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


MEXICAN LAND LAW 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, there has been considerable dis- 
cussion of late concerning the effect of a statute recently en- 
acted in Mexico dealing with land matters, and under which it 
is claimed the lands of foreigners are confiscated or at least 
expropriated. I had not seen, until I obtained a copy of the 
New York Times containing the statement, the text of the law 
as interpreted by the Mexicans. In the issue of the New York 
Times of Monday, March 28, there is found a translation made 
by the Foreign Office of Mexico of that law. Im view of the 
fact that so many Americans are claiming that their lands have 
been confiscated or that steps are being taken for their expro- 
priation, I think it is important that the translation of the 
the statute by the Mexican officials themselves should be known 
to the people. I therefore ask that it may be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Murch 29, 19201 
THE ‘TEXT OF THE LAND LAW 

Recently the New York Times correspondent came into possession 
of an official Mexicnn transiation of the so-called alien land law. 
The translation was made in the foreign office In Mexico City, It tells 
its own story: 

1. No forcigner may acquire direct domain over lands, waters, and 
their accessions in a strip 100 kilometers along the frontiers and 50 
from the seaboard, nor be a participant in Mexican societies which 
acquire such domain in the same strip. 

2. In order that a foreigner may form part of a Mexican society 
which has or acquires domain of lands, waters, and their accessions 
for concessions of the exploitation of mines, waters, and combustible 
minerals within the territory of the Republic he must fulfll the re- 
quirements stipulated In the said fraction 1 of article 27 of the con- 
stitution; that is, making an agreement before the department of 
foreign relations to consider himself a national (Mexican) with re- 
spect to the part of the properties which corresponds to him in the 
society and therefore not to inyoke the protection of his government 
in so far as refers to them under the penalty if he fails to comply 
with the agreement of losing to the benefit of the nation the proper- 
ties which he has acquired or may acquire as a participant in the 
society in question. 

3. Referring to Mexican societies which have rural properties with 
agricultural ends, the permit referred to in the previous article shali 
not be granted when by acquisition to which the permit refers there 
remains In the hands of foreigners 50 per cent or more of the totalities 
in the society. 

MAY HOLD ‘LANDS UNTIL DEATH 

4. The foreign persons who represent from a time prior to this 
law becoming effective 50 per cent or more of the total Interest in 
any kind of societics which possess rural properties for ogricultural 
ends muy conserye them until their death when dealing with a 
pliysical personality and for 10 years when dealing with those of 
moral personality. The disposition of this article does not nfifect the 
colonization contracts celebrated by the Federal Government prior to 
its becoming effective. 

5. The rights, object of the present law, not included in the previ- 
ous article and legally acquired by foreigners prior to the becom- 
ing effective thereof, may be conserved by the present owners until 
their death. 

6. When any foreign person should have to acquire by Inheritance 
rights, whose acquisitions are prohibited to foreigners by the law, 
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the Department of Forelgn Relations shall give permission for the 
adjudications to be made and the corresponding documents registered. 
In case any foreign person should have to adjudicate to himself, by 
virtue of a preexisting right, acquired in good faith, the Department 
of Foreign Relations may grant permission for such adjudications. 

In both cases the permissions shall be granted with the proviso 
that the right in question be transferred to a person capacitated 
(Mexican national) according to the law, within a period of five 
years from the death of the author of the Inheritance in the first 
case, and of the adjudication in the second case. 

7. The foreigners who have any rights which are the matter of this 
law acquired prior to the going into effect thereof shall make a 
declaration before a Department of Foreign Relations within a year 
following the promulgation of the present law with the understanding 
that, if they do not do so, it will be considered that the acquisition 
Was made after the promulgation of the law. 

8. The acts executed and the contracts celebrated contrary to the 
prohibitions contained in this Jaw shall be null ipso facto. The fail- 
ure to fullill articles 4 and 6 shall give rise to the auctioning of the 
properties therein mentioned. 

9. This law does not repeal the restrictions established by special 
laws for foreigners to acquire rights in the territory of the Republic. 

10, For the purposes of this law leases of Immovable property for 
periods greater than 10 years to the extent which may be strictly 


necessary for establishment and services of the industrial, petroleum, 


or other object, not agricultural, of the enterprise, shall not be con- 
sidered alienations, without prejudice to that disposed of by special 
laws. 
11. The executive shall regulate the dispositions of this law. 
Transitory: This law will become effective from the date of its 
promulgation, 


Mr. CURTIS. 
unobjected bills on the calendar may be considered until 5 
o'clock, beginning where we left off yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. The clerk will state the first bill on the calendar, 
beginning ut the point where the call of the calendar ceased 
on yesterday. 


THE CALENDAR 


J. J. REDMOND AND J. R. M'NUTT 
The bill (S. 1455) for the relief of J. J. Redmond and J. R. 
McNutt was announced as first in order, and was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole and read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay J. P. Redmond the sum of 
$45 and J. R. McNutt the sum of $40, said amounts having been 
heretofore allowed them by the Navy Department and the nppro- 
priation from which these sums might have been paid having lapsed 
by statutory limitation. 

Sec. 2. That the said sums of $45 and $40 be, and the said sums 
sre hereby, appropriated for the said purpose out of any money not 
otherwise appropriated, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- | 


dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 1729) to authorize the payment of an indemnity 
to the Government of Norway ou account of the losses sus- 
tained by the owners of the Norwegian bark Janna as a result 
of a collision between it and the U. S. S. Westwood was an- 
nounced as next in order. A 

Mr. MOSES. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


The bill (S. 1731) to authorize the payment of an indemnity | 


to the Government of Sweden on account of losses sustained 
by the owners of the Swedish steumship Olivia as a result of 
a collision between it and the U. S. S. Lake St. Clair was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. MOSES. Let that bill go over, too. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1732) to authorize fhe payment of an indemnity 
to the Government of Norway on account of the losses sus- 
tained by the owners of the Norwegian steamship John Blumer 
as a result of n collision between it and a barge in tow of 
the U. S. Army tug Britannia was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MOSES. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

DANISH STEAMSHIP “ MASNEDSUND ” 

The bill (S. 1733) to authorize the payment of an indenmity 
to the Government of Denmark on account of losses sustained 
by the owners of the Danish steamship Masnedsund as the 
result of collisions between it and the U. S. S. Siboney and the 
United States Army tug Vo. 27, at St. Nazaire, France, was 
announced as next in order, 
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Mr. KING. I would like to have the Senator from Delaware 
Mr. BAYARD], who reported the bill, make an explanation of it. 

Mr. BAYARD. This is a bill authorizing the payment of 
indemnity to the Government, of Denmark. It is a matter 
negotiated by Secretary of State Hughes during his incumbency 
in office and is recommended by the President for passage, It 
comes within the President's financial program. The details 
are all set forth in the report. It is in the nature of an 
admiralty claim for damages. 

The bill was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That there is hereby authorized to be paid to the 
Government of Denmark, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, as a matter of grace and without reference to the 
question of liability therefor, as full indemnity for the losses sustained 
by the owners of the Danish steamship Masnedsund, or any other 
parties pecuniarily interested, as a result of collisions between it and 
the U. S. S. Siboney on November 12, 1918, and the United States Army 
tug No. 27 on November 15, 1918, at St. Nazaire, France, the sum of 
$4,772.97, as recommended by the President In his message of May 31, 
1924. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN POSTMASTERS 


The bill (S. 1792) for the relief of Chris A. Chulufas; 
William Alexander; Frank M. Clark; George V. Welch; Grant 
W. Newton; William T. Hughes; Nellie L. Tandy; Lucy V. 
Nelson; Frank A. Gummer; Charles E. Mulliken; Leo M. Rusk; 
Fred Falkenburg: Meary E. Kelly; William C. Hall; Rufus 
I. Stewart; Hugo H. Ahif!; Panl J. Linster; Ruida Daniel; 
Faye F. Mitchell: Dollie Miller; Alfred Anderson; Gustavus 
M. Rhoden; Marie L. Dumbauld: estate of Fred Moody, de- 
ceased, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KING. I would like to have an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. The bill refers to losses of various post- 
masters because of the failure of banks. The postmasters are 
uot permitted to carry their funds in personal accounts, but 
must carry them in the nume of the department. In every in- 
stance the funds were so carried except in the first-named case. 
The committee has recommended that that item be stricken 
out. The Postmaster General in recommending the passage 
of the bill states that postmasters should not be held personally 
liable for the loss of funds occasioned through bank failures 
| when they have made use of a bank which was, to the best of 
their knowledge, solvent aud where the loss was not due to 
| negligence or fault on the part of the postmaster. The Post- 
master General recommends that the amounts, with one ex- 
ception, be allowed, 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator upon what 
theory any liability should attach? The Government has de- 
posituries in the various States and cities, and it would seem 
to me that where national banks. which are national deposi- 
taries, are available and the postmasters do not utilize them, 
they onght to be held responsible. If the Government requires 
them to deposit the funds in banks in their own towns, and 
that is a requisite of the department, it is a different proposi- 
tion; but it does seem to me that the Government does not 
adopt the loose method of saying to n postmaster, “ You may 
deposit your money in any bunk, and if the bank proves to 
be insolvent or if there shall be a catastrophe and the bank 
fails, then the Government will stand the loss.” I do not 
think such a policy as that would be wise. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator will note that all together 
there are 16 items or 15 allowed items. Six of those losses re- 
sulted through failures of national banks, All the others were 
State banks. They were in little towns where there were no 
national banks. A man could not carry the money in his pocket, 
and hence he put it in a bank. With one exception, everyone of 
the accounts was carried under the rule of the department 
requiring that they should be carried in an account and depos- 
ited in the name of the Post Office Department by So-anid-so, 
postmaster. All of those banks had been approved and passed 
upon by the Post Office Department. We are familiar with the 
situation in the West, where there were so many failures be- 
canse of conditions which prevailed. It seemed almost like an 
epidemic to have such a great number of failures. But the 
cases have been gone over very carefully, and I am sure the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. MEANS], who personally reported 
the bill, has gone into the matter very fully. I have not any 
doubt at all the bill is perfectly just and shonld be passed. 

Mr. KING. We have had measures presented to the Senate, 
aggregating hundreds in number since I have been here, by 
officers of the Government who were custodians of publie 
i funds. It was claimed by many of them that the funds were 
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stolen or that, without fault upon their part, they were lost. 
We have had many officials embezzle funds and their superior 
oflicers have asked to be relieved from responsibility, although 
they took no pains whatever to have themselves indemnified it 
there should be a violation of law or any dishonesty upon the 
part of those who had the money in charge. I haye taken the 
position consistently that the Government of the United States 
ought to be protected, If persons are custodians of funds they 
ought to be held responsible for the funds committed to their 
care. It is a sacred trust. 

I have not auy sympathy with the lax methods which have 
been adopted by some of the departments and by many of the 
officials and agents of the Government, as a result of which the 
Government has lost thousands and thousands of dollars. I 
think if a postmaster puts money in a bank he ought to be 
responsible and ought to know whether the bank is solvent or 
not. The Senator says many of them are in little towns in 
which the money ts collected and deposited. There are no large 
sums collected in a few days in a little town. It is evident, if 
there is any considerable amount lost, that the losses would be 
the accumulation of weeks or months, and it wonid be negli- 
gence, in my opinion, to accumulate funds in little towns 
extending over a long period of time. 

Mr. WALSH. That is not the rule as applied to anyone 
else holding trust funds. Tf a trustee of trust funds deposits the 
funds in a bank of good repute, the bank, of course, is held 
liable for auy loss that occurs. The county treasurer deposits 
county funds in a bank and he chooses a perfectly reputubie 
bank and if the funds are lost, he is not chargeable. 

Mr. KING. That is not the rule in many States. 

Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, may I suggest that two-thirds 
of these nmounts have been lost by having been deposited in 
national banks. The Governnient itself is supposed to protect 
the depositors by proper examination of these banks. All of 
the large sums were deposited in national banks that failed. 
The postmasters could do no more than to select a national 
bank in which to place the funds, believing they would be pro- 
tected, and that is the case in over half of the items and over 
two-thirds of the total amount. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, may I address a question to 
my colleague? 

Mr. MEANS. Certainly. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Is it not a fact that the postmasters, in- 
stead of selecting the banks, act under an order of the Post- 
master General to keep their funds in certain banks, designated 
by the department itself? 

Mr. MEANS. I am glad my colleague made the inquiry. 
The custom is for the banks to be selected by the Postmaster 
General and approved by him before any fuuds are deposited. 

Mr. WALSH. The postmaster in my home city becomes tie 
depositary for almost every other postmaster in the State, <All 
such funds are deposited in his name and it would be simply 
intolerable to hold him personally responsible for the loss of 
any such funds. 

Mr. COPELAND. I may say that in every case the bank 
account has been assigned to the Postmaster General and in the 
State banks it is a preferred account, so undoubtedly most of 
the money will be recovered. Senators will note that with 
two exceptions the mmounts are small. It seems to me only 
right and just that the bill should be enacted in order that 
relief may be given these postmasters who have done exactly 
what the department required. 

Mr. WALSH. It seems to me the only possible solution of 
the matter is to require the postmaster to take security from 
the banks with which he deposits the funds. But that would 
seem to be an impracticable thing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mon- 
tana please be kind enough to repeat his last observation? I 
conld not hear it at this distance. 

Mr. WALSH. I submit that when a postmaster selects a 
perfectly reputable bank he ought not to be held responsible 
for funds lost by the failure of that bank. The oniy way would 
le to provide by law that the postmaster must take security 
from the bank in which he deposits funds, That practice is fol- 
lowed to some extent in the deposit of State and county funds. 

Mr. KING. Is it not a fact that the Government requires 
security from banks where the postmasters are depositing postal 
savings? My understanding is a postmaster acting for the Gov- 
ernment requires security from the bank. 

Mr. WALSH. So he does. 

Mr. KING. Of course, & we can get security for postal- 
savings funds, we could obtain security for the deposit of other 

funds. It is simply a matter of policy or regulation if it is 
not requited. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments of the committee 
will be stated. 3 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with amendments, on page 1, line 4, to strike ont “Chris A. 
Chulufas, late postmaster at Lozeau, Mont., in the sum of 
$110.17, due the United States on account of loss of postal 
funds resulting from the failure of the American Bank & Trust 
Co., Missoula, Mont.” ; on page 2, line 3, to strike out “$258.57 ” 
and insert $584.34"; line 7, to strike out $2,017.73" and in- 
sert $2,012.12"; in line 11, to strike out “$972.22” and insert 
“ $970.59"; in line 15, to strike out “ $172.45" and insert 
* $253.56"; in line 19, to strike out “$94.77” and insert 
8119.13“; in line 22, to strike ont“ Nellie L. Tandy, late post- 
master at San Juan, Tex., in the sum of $189.96, due the United 
States on account of loss of postal funds resulting from the 
failure of the San Juan State Bank & Trust Co., San Juan, 
Tex.” ; ou page 3, line 2, to strike out “ $210.00" and insert 


“ $278.79"; line 13, to strike out *“ $2,986.29" and insert 
*$2.085.63 "; line 20, to strike ont “ $45.90" and insert 


“$45.70; line 24, to strike out “$139.75 " and insert “ S151"; 
on page 4, line 3, to strike out “ $470.85” and insert $476.64"; 
line 7, to strike out “3113.33” and insert ‘‘ $40.99”; line 10, 
to strike ont * $530.15" and insert “$531”; line 14, to strike 
out 5151.09“ and insert “$153”; line 18, to strike out 
“ $363.53” and insert “ $670.29"; on page 5, line 1, to strike out 
5860.91“ and insert “ $32.54"; line 4, to strike out ‘ $970.05” 
and insert “ $984.70"; line 8, to strike ont “ $187.23” and insert 
“= $191.56"; and, in line 13, to strike out “$801.42” and insert 
“$641.14,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to credit the accounts of William 
Alexander, late postmaster at Hayward, Wis., in the sum of $584.34, 
due the United States on account of the loss of postal funds resulting 
from the failure of the First National Bank of Hayward, Wis,; Frank 
M. Clark, late postmaster at Wells, Miun., in the sum of $2,012.12, due 
the United States on account of loss of postal funds resulting from 
the failure of the First National Bank of Wells, Minn.; George V. 
Welch, late postmaster at Phillip, S. Dak., in the sum of $970.59, due 
the United States on account of the loss of postal funds resulting 
from the failure of the First State Bank of Phillip, S. Dak.; Grant W. 
Newton, late postmaster at Canadian, Okla., In the sum of $253.56, 
due the United States on account of loss of postal funds resulting 
from the failure of the Fidelity National Bank, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
William T. Hughes, late postmaster at Fort Cobb, Okia., in the sum of 
$119.15, due the United States on account of the loss of postal funds 
resulting from the failure of the Caddo County Bank of Fort Cobb, 
Okla.; Lucy V. Nelsen, late postmaster at Joplin, Mont., in the sum 
of $278.79, due the United States on account of the loss of postal 
funds resulting from the failure of the First State Bauk of Joplin, 
Mont.; Frank A. Gummer, late postmaster at Gildford, Mont., in the 
sum of $392.76, due the United States on account of the loss of postal 
funds resulting from the failure of the Gildford State Bank of Gildford, 
Mont.; Charles E. Mulliken, late postmaster at Hingham, Mont., in the 
sum of $850, due the United States on account of loss of postal funds 
resulting from the failure of the Farmers State Bank of Hingham, 
Mont.; Leo M. Rusk, late postmaster at Pocatello, Idaho, in the sum 
of $2,985.68, due the United States on account of loss of postal funds 
resulting from the failure of the Bannock National Bank, Pocatello, 
Idaho; Fred Falkenburg, late postmaster at Scotland, S. Dak., in the 
sum of $126, due the United States on account of the loss of postal 
funds resulting from the failure of the Scotland (S. Dak.) State Bank: 
Meary E. Kelly, lute postmaster at Keller, Okla., in the sum of $45.70, 
due the United States on account of loss of postal funds resulting from 
the failure of the State National Bank of Ardmore, Okla.; William C. 
Hall, late postwaster at Murtaugh, Idaho, in the sum of $151, due the 
United States on account of the loss of postal funds resulting from the 
failure of the Bank of Murtaugh, Murtaugh, Idaho; Rufus L. Stewart, 
late postmaster at Jennings, Okla., in the sum of $476.64, due the 
United States on account of the loss of postal funds resulting from 
the failure of the Oklahoma State Bank of Jennings, Okla.; Hugo II. 
Ablff, late postmaster at Grandmound, Iowa, in the sum of $40.99, due 
the United States on account of the loss of postal funds resulting from 
failure of the Peoples Savings Bank, Grandmound, Iowa; Paul J. 
Linster, late postmaster at Sisseton, S. Dak., in the sum of $531, dne 
the United States on account of loss of postal funds resulting from the 
failure of the Guaranty State Bank of Sisseton, S. Dak.; Ruida Daniel, 
late postmaster at Moore Haven, Fla., in the sum of $153, due the 
United States on account of the loss of postal funds resulting from 
the failure of the Everglades State Bank, Moore Haven, Fla.; Faye F. 
Mitchell, late postmaster at Wanette, Okla., in the sum of $670.29, 
due the United States on account of the loss of postal funds resulting 
from the failure of the Security State Bank of Wanette, Okla.; Dollte 
Miller, late postmaster at Booker, Tex,, in the sum of $357.61, due the 
United States on account of loss of postal funds resulting from the 
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failure of the Edwards Natfonal Bank of Booker, Tex.; Alfred Ander- 
son, late postmaster at Manchester, S. Dak., in the sum of $52.54, due 
the United States on account of loss of postal funds resulting from the 
fallure of the Farmers State Bank, De Smet, S. Dak.; Gustavus M. 
Rhoden, late postmaster at McClenny, Fla., in the sum of $984.70, due 
the United States on account of the loss of postal funds resulting from 
the failure of the Banker County State Bank, McClenny, Fla. ; Marie L. 
Dumbauld, late postmaster at Shaw, Colo., in the sum of $191.36, due 
the United States on account of the loss of postal funds resulting from 
the failure of the Farmers State Bank, Bovina, Colo.; estate of Fred 
Moody, deceased, late postmaster at Warroad, Minn., in the sum of 
$641.14, dne the United States on account of loss of postal funds 
resulting from the failure of the First National Bank of Warroad, 
Minn.: Provided, That the said late postmasters shall assign to the 
United States any and all claims they may haye to dividends arising 
from the liquidation of said banks. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 
of William Alexander, Frank M. Clark, George V. Welch, 
Grant W. Newton, William T. Hughes, Lucy V. Nelson, Frank 
A. Gummer, Charles E. Mulliken, Leo M. Rusk, Fred Falken- 
burg, Meary E. Kelly, William C. Hall, Rufus I.. Stewart, 
Hugo H. ANI, Paul J. Linster, Ruida Daniel, Faye P. Mitchell, 
Dollie Miller, Alfred Anderson, Gustavus M. Rhoden, Marie 
L. Dumbauld, estate of Fred Moody, deceased.” 


ODELON RAMOS 


The bill (S. 2594) for the relief of Odelon Ramos was con- 
sidercd as in Committee of the Whole and was read as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etec., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any moncy in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Odelon Ramos the sum of 
$5,000, as compensation for the death of his son, Jose Maria Ramos, 
a minor, who was killed in Bexar County, Tex., on June 5, 1924, 
when two United States Army airplanes collided. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without omendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

JOHN T. WILSON 


The bill (S. 8077) for the relief of John T. Wilson was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I should like to have some explanation of that 
bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, this was a case where the 
Veterans’ Bureau had leased property at San Antonio, Tex., 
for four years, and the lessor made a number of expenditures 
en the strength of the contraet; but the Government diseon- 
tinued its contract at the expiration of three years, causing a 
loss to the lessor. The Veterans’ Bureau reports that the 
lessor did sustain a loss equivalent to one year's rental, and the 
Committee on Claims have recommended that he be paid that 
amount. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, It proposes to pay 
to John T. Wilson $12,153 in full settlement for damage suf- 
fered by him on aceount of the failure of the United States 
Government to pay bim rent in accordance with the under- 
standing between him and the Government. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


LEGAL REPRESENTATIVES OF THE ESTATE OF HENRY 
DECEASED 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2602) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of the estate of Henry H. Sibley, deceased. It proposes 
to pay to the legal representatives of Henry H. Sibley, deceased, 
$161,242.50, in full settlement of his claim against the United 
States for the use of a patented invention in the manufacture 
of a tent known as the Sibley tent, 

Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, I think it only fair, Inasmuch 
as these claims come before the Committee on Claims, of which 
J am chairman, to call the attention of Senators to the fact 
that, while I favor the bill and favor the action of the commit- 
tee in reporting it, an identically similar bill was indefinitely 
postponed by the action of the Senate in 1917. I think Sena- 
tors should know the facts before they pass on the bill, other- 
wise some Senator might think me derelict in my duty if I did 
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not call thelr attention to them. I think the justice of this 
claim is absolutely indisputable, but I now make this statement 
lest some one might hereafter inquire why I did not call to 
the attention to the Senate the fact that in 1917, as I have 
stated, an identically similar bill had been indefinitely post- 
poned by action of this body. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over, Mr. President. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, unless the Senator from Utah 
has some knowledge of the bill and some particular reason for 
asking that it go over, I hope he will withhold his objection. 

Mr. KING. I will withhold the objection for any expla- 
nation, 

Mr. GLASS. Does the Senator from Utah know of any 
reuson why the bill should not be passed? 

Mr. KING. There are many bills that I know no reason why 
they should not be passed, but under the five-minute rule it is 
impossible to ascertain the facts and to diseuss such bills as 
they should be discussed. Does the Senator from Virginia 
know of any reason why the bill should be passed? 

Mr. GLASS. I do, or I should not be speaking about the bill. 

Mr. KING. Then I shall be glad to have the Senator explain 
the bill, and I will withhold my objection until he does ex- 
plain it, 

Mr. GLASS. That is all I want. Mr. President, I have been 
for nearly 26 years a Member of one branch or the other of the 
Congress of the United States, and this is the only bill for a 
claim that I have ever been willing to champion, because it is 
so manifestly just. This claimant was for a period of 28 years 
un officer In the Army of the United States. He invented and 
patented a conical tent. Subsequently he sold a one-half inter- 
est in the patent to a fellow Army officer. The Civil War came 
on, and this particular officer, Henry II. Sibley, in 1861 resigned 
his commission in the United States Army and enlisted in the 
Confederate service. He subsequently was pardoned by the 
President of the United States, which, according to the deci- 
sions of the courts, constituted a complete removal of any bar 
against him in any legal proceeding. His fellow Army officer, 
Lieut, William W. Burns, when the contract was challenged, 
earried the case into courts and through all of the courts from 
the lowest to the highest, including the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and won his case. He was paid in full by the 
Government for his half interest in that patent. Now the 
heirs of this other Army officer, Henry H. Sibley, put in their 
claim for their half payment. The Senate on one occasion 
passed an identically similar bill, and on several other occa- 
sions such a bill was favorably reported from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Claims but not acted on. Those, in brief, are the 
facts. The report goes into the case quite in detail and may 
be examined by any Senator who wishes to discuss the bill. 

Mr, STEPHENS. Mr. President, may I say just a word in 
connection with this claim? I made the report on the bill from 
the Committee on Claims, and I took as the basis of my report 
a favorable report that was made by former Senator Crawford, 
of South Dakota. Ile investiguted the case and made a full 
statement of all the facts in connection with the transaction. 
I think it was in that report that he stated that the claim had 
heen before the Senate several times and that a favorable 
report had been made upon it at several sessions of Congress. 
As I remember, former Senator Hoar, of Massuchusetts, made 
a favorable report, aud five or six other Senators at various 
times submitted favorable reports on a similar bill. I may say 
that, as I now remember, only one Senator who made a favor- 
able report on this bill came from the South. Therefore it can 
not be argued that any one of those Senators, except perhaps 
the one to whom I have referred, was influenced by the fact 
that this is a Virginia claim. 

This case was finally referred to the Court of Claims, and 
that court submitted findings of fact. ‘The findings of the court 
are set out in the report. As the chairman of the committee, 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Means], said n moment ago, 
there can be no question as to the justness of this claim. It is 
an honest debt and should be puid. The money has been kept 
from the claimant entirely too long. 

It is true, as the Senator suggested, that on one occasion a 
similar measure was indefinitely postponed, but, of course, we 
know that that is not binding on this body at all. 

I feel, as has been stated, that this is a just claim, and no 
real objection, so far as I have found, has been offered against 
its payment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. STEPHENS, I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does the amount proposed to be paid include 
interest or does it merely cover the principal? 

Mr, STEPHENS. It does not include interest; it merely 
covers the principal, i 
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Mr. KING. And it is the same amount which the other 
partner received? 

Mr. STEPHENS. The other partner received the identical 
sum which it is provided shall be allowed to the claimants in 
this instance. The two men were equal partners. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and pissed. 

W. R. GRACE & co. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 496) for the relief of W. R. Grace & Co., 
which was read, as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to W. R. Grace & Co., of New York City, the sum of 
$4,356.35, being the amount which the said W. R. Grace & Co, paid 
to the collector of customs of New York City as customs duties on 
certain shipments of cauchillo gum, aggregating 35,401 pounds, im- 
ported into the United States during the calendar years 1918 and 1919, 
in excess of the amount of the proper duties which should have been 
paid upon such shipments of cauchillo gum as a nonenumerated un- 
manufactured article under paragraph 385 of the tariff act of 1913, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. KING subsequently said: Mr. President, was Senate bill 
496, Order of Business 342, passed? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. It was, 

Mr. KING. I will enter a motion to reconsider that action 
later. 

Mr. MOSES. 
now. y 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, perhaps the Senator from 
Utah will explain his objection to the bill now. 

Mr. KING. Then, Mr. President, I move to reconsider the 
votes whereby the bill was ordered to a third reading and 
passed for the purpose of calling attention to a statement that 
I see in the report. I know nothing about the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the votes 
whereby the bill was ordered to a third reading and passed 
will be reconsidered. 

Mr. KING. As Senators know, these bills come here in 
large numbers, and we do not have time to examine them ex- 
cept as they are hurriedly passed. On page 2 of the report I 
find a letter written by the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Mellon, in which he states: 

With respect to the merits of the claim I have to state that while 
the importers have paid more duty than was under the court’s deci- 
sion in similar cases held to be due on this class of merchandise, they 
failed to protect their interest In the manner provided by law and 
are In the same situation as many other importers who through neg- 
ligence, ignorance, or indifference have failed to make proper protests. 
If this claimant had taken the proper action, the excess duty collected 
would have been refunded by the department, 


As I understand the situation—and, of course, I do not pre- 
tend to know much about the facts in the case—aun amount 
was paid upon the theory that a certain schedule or standard 
of tariff duty applied to the particular commodity. No protest 
wis made. The time for appeal passed, and then later the 
claim was preferred. As Secretary Mellon said, if this im- 
porter had taken the proper steps required by law to be taken, 
or hud availed himself of the avenues which the law provides 
for rectification of errors, he could have been reimbursed. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, it is very natural that 
the Senator should have this feeling. This was during the 
war when there was a shortage of chicle, and so they brought 
in a quantity of cauchillo. Believing that the rate was the 
same for cauchillo as for chicle, Grace & Co, paid the duty. 
They had a 30-day period in which to make a protest that they 
had overpaid; but in the rush of time, in the war period, they 
did not discover that there was this difference in schedule 
between cauchillo and chicle, As Mr. Mellon says in his letter, 
if they had made the protest, the money would have been 
refunded at once, , 

This matter was fully explained in the Sixty-cighth Congress. 
I had a similar bill here at that time, and the Senate took 
the view that the claim was a very just one, that this amount 
had been paid in ignorance of the real duty upon cauchillo, 
and that a refund was proper; and that is exactly the posi- 
tion which is taken by the Secretary of the Treasury. He says: 

If this claimant had taken the proper action— 


That is, within 30 days— 


I suggest that the Senator enter the motion 


the excess duty collected would have been refunded by the department. 
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So, now that the thing has been brought fo the attention of 
the Congress, it is right that the refund should be made. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator read the preceding paragraph, 
please? 5 

Mr. COPELAND, 


It appears that no protest was filed by W. R. Grace & Co. against 
the collector's liquidation of any of these entries, as provided for 
under paragraph N, Section III, of the tariff act of October 3, 1913, 
nor does it appear why the company failed to avall itself of its 
remedy by protest as provided for in said paragraph N. 


Certainly: 


To go back to paragraph N, it says that this must be done 
within 30 days. 

Mr. SMITH. The point is this: Did they actually pay more 
than the duty required by law? 

Mr. COPELAND. They did. 

Mr. SMITH. Very well. It is not a question of time, then. 
It is a question of what is due. ; 

Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, an Important thing has been 
overlooked there I think; and that is that the matter was not 
definitely determined until the Court of Customs Appeals de- 
cided the question. This bill is based upon the decision of the 
Court of Customs Appeals, which held that these commodities 
should be enumerated separately, and therefore the importer 
would be entitled to the 10 cent rather than the 15-cent rate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the outstanding fact in 
this case is that the Government holds some $4,000 or more 
which belongs to Grace & Co. 

Mr. SMITH. That is right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘The claim is admitted; and in claims like 
this, where there is no recourse to the courts, and where 
the harsh rules of law will not apply, if by inadvertence or 
mistake Gr otherwise those harsh rules can not avail to give 
assistance to a claimant his only recourse is to have legisla- 
tion just like this to give him that which is justly his. 

Mr, TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I reported the bill on the 
part of the committee, and I desire to say that the statement 
made by the chairman of the committee is entirely correct. 

This was a case in which the claimant paid this duty upon 
a certain Classification, that classification being fixed by the 
customs officer. I am not sure that he paid it under protest 
at the time; but, anyway, the matter was litigated and went 
before the Court of Customs Appeals, as stated by the chair- 
man. While this matter was pending the statute of limita- 
tions ran, and when the court determined that the commodity 
had been placed in the wrong classification unfortunately this 
claimant had not instituted any proceedings in the way of 
formal legal claim, and the statute barred him. The Govern- 
ment, however, received the money; it had no right to receive 
it; and it is only by this technicality that the claimant can 
be precluded from his rights. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator makes a statement that I do not 
find in the letter of Mr. Mellon. Is it a fact that Grace & Co, 
did avail themselves of some statute and bring a suit for this 
amount? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Grace & Co, did not, but some other com- 
pany did. Some other company contested the matter in the 
courts. 

Mr. KING. But not Grace & Co.? 

Mr, TRAMMELL. Not Grace & Co. The contest in the 
courts Was instituted by some other person paying duty upon 
the same classification, and he contested the classification. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And it was held in that case 
that the Government was not entitled to the money? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It was. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It follows that in this particu- 
lar case the Government has received money to which it was 
not entitled. . 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is the situation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. This bill is on the basis of a 
great many others that come here. I think the Senator from 
Florida is right. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the Court of Customs Ap- 
peals held that this merchandise was assessable at 10 cents, and 
they had paid 15 cents. In the meantime the accounts of the 
collector were settled, and the Treasury can not pay back tho 
amount of the overpayment. 

Mr, TRAMMELL, That is the fact. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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INDEMNITY TO OWNERS OF SWEDISH STEAMSHIP “ OLIVIA” 
Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, on talking with the Senator 
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I do not know why the words referred to by the Senator 
from Montana are employed; but I presume it is not desired to 


from New Hampshire [Mr, Moses] I find that he is willing to admit liability. 


withdraw his objection to the consideration of Order of Busi- 
ness No. 335, being Senate bill 1731, which was passed over a 
few moments ago. I ask unanimous consent to return to that 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1731) to authorize 
the payment of an indemnity to the Government of Sweden on 
account of losses sustained by the owners of the Swedish steam- 
ship Olivia as a result of a collision between it and the U. S. S. 
take St. Clair. It proposes to pay to the Government of 
Sweden, as a matter of grace and without reference to the ques- 
tion of liability therefor, as full indemnity for the losses sus- 
tained bye the owners of the Swedish stenmship Olivia, or any 
other parties pecuniarily interested, as a result of a collision 
between it and the U. S. S. Lake St. Clair on September 8, 1918, 
un amount equivalent to £7,672.2 on the date of the approval of 
this act, as recommended by the President in his message of 
May 31, 1924. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I notice in the bill now before 
the Senate, and some other bills of similar churacter, it is 
recited— 

That there is hereby anthorized to be paid to the Government of 
Swelen, aut of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
us a matter of grace and without reference to the question of lability 
therefor— 


And so forth. 

‘re report of the facts shows that there is an absolute lin- 
bility upor the part of the United States, or would be if the 
United States were a private individual; that is to say, a ship 
owned by the United States, through the fault of the master 
or other navigator collided with a ship belonging to a citizen 
or subject of the state in whose favor the appropriation is 
made, Why is that langunge, “as a matter of grace and with- 
wut reference to the question of liability therefor,” inserted? 
As I rend it, F thought we were merely making a kind of present 
to the Government of Sweder out of the kindness of our hearts 
simply becruse they asked us to do so. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I think the words referred to 
Dy the Senator from Montane embody the diplomatic phrase 
nsunily employed by the State Department in negotiating such 
matters. In this particular instance the negotiations were 
carried on by Mr. Hughes, while he was Secretary of State, 
as an accommodation between the two Governments, and it 
Was on his report that the President recommended the pay- 
ment of this claim. I can not otherwise explain the use of 
tint langnage. 

Mr. WALSH. It seems to be entirely contradicted hy the 
report, for, according to the report, it Is not at all a matter of 
grace without reference to lability., because the report dis- 
closes that there is a perfectly legal obligation upon the part of 
the United States to pay this money. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The amount proposed to be appropriated 
merely covers the losses actually sustained. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; and sustained by the fault of the repre- 
sentatives of the United States. Perhaps the Senator from 
Now Hampshire. who is familiar with matters of this kind, 
can elncidate this question, 

Mr. MOSES. No, Mr. President: I am not familiar with tle 
elaim to which the Senator from Montana is referring. I have 
some familiarity, however, with other claims presented by the 
Government of Norway, and, so far as I am eoncerned, it 
mikes not the slightest diference what the language of the 
proposed legislation may be, if I can prevent it, those bills 
are not going to be passed until that Government has ren- 
dered some sort of satisfaction to certain American citizens 
who have daims pending against it, but who have been treated, 
us I believe, most unjustly, and who for three years have been 
unable to obtain any satisfaction whatever. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, ordinarily in the case of a 
collision between ships, except where the negotiations are con- 
dneted through diplomatie channels, we authorize the claimant 
te go inte the Court of Clahns, and the amount of damage and 
linbility is established in court. 

In such cases as this I understand the State Department 
examines the claim, and if satisfied that a certain amount is 
due sends the papers, with a recommendation, to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, That was the praetice for several 
years. That committee, however, reached the conclusion that 
such cases had better go to the Committee on Claims; so that 
now all claims of this kind are referred to that committee, 


Mr. MOSES. In addition, that practice in the Committee; 
on Foreign Relations obtains with reference to all sorts of 
claims, as for example, we have had claims presented by con- 
sular oflicers and other foreign representatives who have snf- 
fered by reason of fires or disasters or as a result of war, and 
such claims have been transmitted by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. SWANSON. There might be other claims for damages 
growing out of such accidents, and I suppose the language was 
used in order not to confess liability as to cases that might 
arise in the future, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third rending, read the third 
time, and passed. 


JohN PLUMLER, ADMINISTRATOR 


The bill (S. 1341) for the relief of John Plumlee, adminis- 
trater of the estate of G. W. Plumlee, deceased, was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Seeretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay to John Plumice, administrator of the estate of 
G. W. Plamtee, deceased, of Chattanooga, Fenn., out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,275, such sum 
being the amount which was paid by the said G. W. Phimee in his 
lifetime to the collector of internal revenue for the district of Ten- 
nessee for certain land owned by J. A. Cunningham in Hamilton 
County, Tenn., which was sold under a warrant of distraint issued by 
the collector of internal revenue for the collection of delinquent taxes 
aud penalties due the United States, whieh lung was never delivered 
by the United States into the possession of the said G. W. Plumlee in 
his lifetime nor into the possession of the said John Plumlee, ad- 
ministrator, 

See. 2. That payment of such sum of money to John Plumlee, ad- 
ministrater, shall be made upon condition that the heirs of the said 
G. W. Flumlee, deceased, deliver, prior to the payment, a quitclainy 
deed to the collector of internal revenue for the district of Tennessee 
conveying to the United States all the right, title, and interest of such 
heirs in the land. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


DANIEL S. GLOVER 


The bill (S. 1515) to extend the benefits ef the employees’ 
compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Daniel 8. Glover, 
was considered as In Committee of the Whole and was read, 
us follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the United States Employces’ Compensation 
Commission shall be, and it is hereby, authorized and directed to ex- 
tend to Daniel S. Glover, on account of the results of an injury sus- 
tained January 28, 1913, while in the performance of duty as an 
eniployee of the navy yard at Washington, D, C., the provisions of an 
net entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering Injuries while in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes,“ approved September 7, 1916. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think there 
ought to be an explanation of why compensation is proposed 
to be provided in this case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This bill was introduced by the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson}. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, this bill denis with a case 
where a man had an eye put out while he was working for 
the Government. At the time of the accident the disability 
Wis not total, but it got worse and worse, and finally it became 
absolnte—na total disability. The accident happened in a 
naval torpedo station, where the claimant was employed. He 
could not get relief under the employees’ compensation act 
because it was passed subsequently. The blindness came on 
some time afterwards because of an accident thut occurred 
prior to the passage of the act, and this amount is not paid by 
the Government, It is paid out of the compensation fund pro- 
vided by these people, who pay a certain percentage of their 
salaries under the compensation act. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not under- 
stand that the compensation is taken care of in that way. his 
comes under the employees’ compensation act; does it not? 

Mr. SWANSON. Under that act this man would get so much 
a month. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Yes; but the point I have in 
mind is this: 1 have introduced a bill to take care of those 
who, while in the Government service, were injured prior to the 
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passage of the employees’ compensation act, so as to make the 
act apply to them. I have not been able to get any action on 
that bill yet. I really think that Government employees who 
were injured one, two, three, or even four years before we 
passed the employees’ compensation act, if they were injured in 
accordance with the terms of that act, should be entitled to 
compensation under it; that they should be permitted to come 
in under the net. I haye not been able to get action on that 
general bill, aud here is a particular measure, and I was won- 
dering how it happened. 

Mr. SWANSON, If the Senator will permit me, the man’s 
eye was hurt before October, 1916, when this law became 
operative. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
fore. 

Mr, SWANSON. Tes; three years before. The evidence 
shows that the eye got worse and worse, and was treated re- 
pentedly, and he finally became totally blind after this act be- 
came operative. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not especially objecting to 
this bill. I was just wondering why we can not get action on 
general legislation taking care of all of those who were injured 
before that thine. 

Mr. SWANSON, If the general cases are entitled to it, this 
is certainly a deserving case, where a blind man can not get a 
living because lie lost his eye while in the service of the Gov- 
ernment. i 

Mr. JONDS of Washington. Did he lose both eyes? 

Mr. SWANSON. I-think he lost the sight of both eyes. The 
other one was hurt so thet he could not do any work, as the 
Senator will see if he will read the report. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have not had time to read it. 
I have not had an opportunity to do it. 


He was injured in 1913, three years be- 


Mr. SHORTRIDGH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I think le lost the sight of one eye 
only. 8 

Mr. SWANSON. But my recollection is that it affected the 


other one very sertously. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The main thing I had in mind 
was, if we apply this law in one case, why not pass a general 
law applying it to all those who were injured who were in the 
employ of the Government beforehand? 

Mr. SWANSON, I have no objection to that, but I do not 
see why in this special case we should delay justice. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not objecting to the Sena- 
tors bill. I am not going to object to it either, because I 
think people who were injured in that way ought to have their 
compensation under this law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate as 
in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the 
Senate, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


HARRY SIMPSON 


The bill (S. 1522) to extend the benefits of the employees’ 
compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Harry Simpson was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission shall be, and it is hereby, authorized and directed to 
extend to Harry Simpson, on account of the results of an injury 
sustained March 9, 1015, while in the performance of duty as an 
employee of the navy yard at Norfolk, Va., the provisions of an act 
entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees of the United 
States suffering injuries while in the performance of their duties, 
and for other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, here is another 
bill of the same nature. What are the facts in this case? 

Mr. SWANSON, ‘The facts in this case are that this man had 
his hands hurt and afterwards was dismissed from the Navy. 
His condition became such that he could not do his work. The 
accident happened in 1915, about a year prior to the operation 
of the law of 1916. He worked on until 1921, using one hand on 
light work. Then when it became necessary to dismiss people 
in the navy yard he was dismissed, and the Secretary of the 
Navy and those who examined the case have recommended 
that he ought to be paid compensation, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the chairman of the Claims Committee, or the committee 
that would have charge of legislation of this kind, if any con- 
Sideratiou is being given to the matter of general legislation 
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bringing all persons who are injured in the way required by the 
compensation act under the compensation act? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, may I make an inquiry of 
the Senator? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
information myself. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The provisions of Senate bill 1515, which 
has just heen passed, and Senate bill 1522, which is now 
under consideration, are similar. The purport of this bill is to 
bring within the intendment of the act of September 7, 1916, 
an injury that occurred prior to that time. I call the attention 
of the Senator from Virginia to the form of the bill itself, that 
the provisions of this future act shall be made retrouctive with 
respect to this particular case, so as to bring this particular 
case within the intendment of the general law. I understand 
that the objection raised by the Senator from Washington is 
that there was no general law to cover the case of either Simp- 
son or Glover at the time they sustained their injuries, and that 
the effect of this bill, as of the previous bill just considered, is 
fo make the provisions of this act retroactive in a particular 
case. 

I call the attention of the Senator to the form which the bill 
takes. We ure not really making it retroactive, What we are 
really doing is appropriating a sum of money for the benefit of 
one Glover. The exception which you make from the general 
law seems to me to be objectionable. Does not the Senator 
think so? 

Mr. SWANSON. No; 1 do not. The act of September, 1916, 
as the Senator has said, applies to people who are subsequently 
injured. This man was injured a year before. He worked 
after that. He was not retired from the Navy. Ile had to do 
light work on account of his hand being hurt, or cut off. This 
simply applies the act to him, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My point is that the injured person 18 not 
entitled to the benefits of the compensation act, and that he 
would become entitled to the benefits of that act by the retro- 
active provisions of this proposed law. 

The VICA PRESIDENT. The Chair will have to call atten- 
tion to the rule allowing Senators to speak only once, and for 
five minutes, upon any question. 

Mr. JONDS of Washington. I would like to ask the chairman 
of the committee a question, not particularly with reference to 
this bill, but as to whether or not the committee Is giving any 
consideration to legislation looking toward taking cure of those 
who may have been injured in the Government service prior to 
the passage of the compensation act. 

Mr, MEANS. Nothing of that kind has yet been considered, 
and no such bills are now before us. The Committee on Claims 
passed a rule that all bills which were reported fuvorably at 
the last session of Congress, and passed by the Senate, would 
be put upon the calendar. That is why I personally am not 
familiar with those bills. Al new bills which have been 
reported I, as chairman, am personally famillar with and can 
speak upon, but those which came in a group by reason of the 
rule I can not explain, nor am I familiar with those particular 
bills. There is at present nothing before the committee con- 
templating action such as the Senator suggests. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I know that I introduced a bill 
in the last Congress to take care of cases of this kind, and I 
thought I had introduced it in this Congress, though I can 
not be sure that 1 did. One or two claims were brought to 
my attention where the parties were injured prior to thg 
passage of the compensation act, and I thought they should bo 
taken care of, but I thonght that all persons should be taken 
care of; and I know that lu the last Congress I introduced a 
general bill. 

I have no objection to this bill; I think it is meritorious, so 
far us that is concerned. But I think it ought to be mado 
general in its application, so that anyone who was disabled in 
the Government employ, even prior to the passage of the com- 
pensation act, should be eligible to come under it. I have no 
objection to this bill; I merely wanted to find out whether 
the committee was considering the matter of general legislation. 

Mr. MEANS. If such a bill is before my committee, I will 
look into it and give it my attention. 

While I am on my feet and Senators are listening, mny I say 
to Senators who have introduced bills of this character that the 
House Committee on Claims have determined that no bills will 
be passed which antedate the Spanish-American War. The 
attention of Senators will be called to such bills by me, and 
there is hardly need for us to spend so much time on those 
bills when there are Senators urging us to give consideration 
to new bills, there being over 600 Senate bills already before tho 


Certainly. I am inquiring for 
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committee, and we are meeting and giving them as careful con- 
sideration as we can. I will take the new bills in preference to 
the old bills, because of the probability of the old bills being 
ignored in the other body, which must consider them. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

JOHN F. WHITE AND MARY L. WHITE 
The bill (S. 1555) for the relief of John F. White and Mary 
L. White was considered as in Committee of the Whole and 
was read, as follows: 


He it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of Indian Affairs is 
authorized and directed to hear the claims of John F. White and Mary 
I., White, of Riverton, Wyo., for compensation for damage and injury 
to the property and persons of said claimants and of their children 
sustained in an automobile accident on August 7, 1918, in the Shoshoni 
and Arapahoe Indian Reservation, Wyo.. and the sum of $13,200, or so 
much thereof as the Commissioner of Indian Affairs muy deem neces- 
rary to pay such claims, is hereby appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, it does seem to me that these per- 
sous are entitled to compensation. The only question is whether 
it is wise and proper to leave it to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to hear these claims, to sit as a judge and jury. It 
seems to me these people ought to go to a court or to some 
judicial tribunal. I do not object, but I call attention to that 
fact. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
that the bill does not authorize the payment of a fixed amount, 
The amount to which these people are entitled is left to the dis- 
cretion of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. There scems 
no reason to doubt, as the Senator from Utah has suggested, 
that they are entitled to certain damages. All of the facts set 
out indicate that they are. This bill merely gives authority to 
the commissioner to examine into the facts and to make pay- 
ment accordingly. I can not conceive of him awarding any 
damages over and above the amount to which they are clearly 
entitled. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, this enforces the view which 
some of us entertain that there ought to be some general legis- 
lation providing for the determination in the courts of causes 
of action of this character. I would like to ask anyone why 
a controyersy of this character should not be determined in 
the United States District Court for the District of Wyoming. 
We propose to put it up to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
to try this question. It is claimed that there was a defectivé 
road on the reservation, under the care of the superintendent, 
and that the accident resulted from that cause. 

The superintendent, I observe, insists that the claimant, 
John F. White, was guilty of contributory negligence. There 
is a question of negligence and contributory negligence, and 
the amount of damages which should be recovered. We con- 
fess that we are not able to determine those questions, and 
of course we are not. Why should those parties be compelled 
to come before the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to make a 
case when they could make it just exactly as well out in the 
State of Wyoming, before the court there, which would hear 
the testimony and make findings of facts? It would not be 
necessary even to make an appropriation to pay anything. The 
report on the facts could be sent to Congress. The facts should 
be determined by some court rather than by a committee here 
which is burdened with a lot of other duties and can not pos- 
sibly give proper consideration to these questions? 

I know how averse some Senators are to having these claims 
against the Government of the United States determined by a 
court, but we are taking altogether too much time away from 
things which should really engage our attention instead of 
determining these matters, which are really for adjudication by 
a court. Let some one tell me a good reason why the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs is better equipped to determine 
the facts of this matter than the district court for the district 
of Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I want to ask the Senator from Montana 
whether it has been the custom uniformly to settle these cases 
in the courts? : 

Mr. WALSH. No; it has not. 
be so. 

Mr. KENDRICK. According to the evidence here there is 
no question but that the injury was suffered, and there is no 
question as to the negligence of those authorized to protect 
this road. This bill was reported favorably by the committee 
at the last session of Congress but failed to receive action in 
the Senate. As already explained, it does not authorize the 
payment of any particular, specified amount. It is only rea- 
sonable to believe, under the suggestion that changes be made 


I am insisting that it should 
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in the bill, that the commissioner will exercise every discretion 
in his power in settling the claim on an equitable basis. 

Mr. KING. I notice that the bill provides for $13,200. 

Mr. KENDRICK. It provides that the commissioner shall 
pay such part of that amount as he considers just and equi- 
table. á 

Mr. KING. I think this is very unwise legislation. If he 
were authorized to find the facts and report them to Congress 
with a recommendation as to what he found would be a just 
amount, there could be no objection, but it does seem to me 
very unwise to say that we appropriate not exceeding $13,200, 
aud that he is to find up to that amount and to pay it with- 
out any further action or the approval of Congress. 

Mr. KENDRICK. He would not have the power to pny any 
more than would be sufficient to meet the situation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I notice in the report that 
the Secretary of the Interior recommends that the bill be 
amended so that it will appear on the face of the bill thut the 
damages to be recovered are to be recovered as the resnit of 
an accident that occurred on account of the condition of the 
road. I notice the Senator has not offered the suggested 
amendment but asks for damages on the broad ground of the 
automobile accident on a reservation. Does not the Senator 
think the bill should be amended? 

Mr. KENDRICK. As I understand, the language that was 
objectionable to the Secretary of the Interior has been stricken 
out of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think this bill 
should be amended in line 11, that the words “ authorized to 
be” should be inserted. It purports actually to appropriate 
the money? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have no objection to that amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. After the word “hereby” in 
line 11, I move to insert the words “authorized to be.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, this is a bill which was 
reported at the last session of Congress favorably, with cer- 
tain proposed amendments. Under the rule which was adopted 
by the Committee on Claims, all bills reported favorably at 
the lust session of Congress were to be reported at this session 
without further action or consideration on the part of the 
committee. Under that rule, the clerk of the committee, of 
course, submitted a report covering all bills theretofore favor- 
ably reported. This bill should be amended, as suggested in 
the report, as referred to by the Senator from Missouri. I 
remember discussing the bill, und the committee was of the 
impression that it shonld be confined entirely to this accident. 
I would like to have it amended in that particular. Can the 
Senator from Missouri call attention to the amendment which 
was proposed when the report was made? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, My understanding is that the amendment 
proposed is found on the bottom of page 2 of the report, in 
next to the last paragraph, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, let me remark thut the amend- 
ment suggested by the Secretary should come in line 8, after 
the figures “1918,” and should read, “ which occurred because 
of the failnre to repair a road.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I propose that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

ESTATE OF ALPHONSE DESMARE, DECEASED 


The bill (S. 2483) for the relief of the legal representatives 
of the estate of Alphonse Desmare, deceased, and others was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I would like to have an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was going to ask the Senator 
from Louisiana how much is involved in the bill and if he will 
not give us u brief explanation of it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I can not tell exactly what amount is 
involved. Certain cotton was seized by the Federal forces dur- 
ing 1863, which was sold, and the proceeds passed to the credit 
of the Government and ure new in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. The report shows very clearly that these people were 
loyal 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 5 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the time allotted for the consideration of bills on the 
ealendar has expired. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 
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The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executiye session the doors were reopened, and the Senate 
(at 5 o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.), under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, April 1, 
1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by. the Senate March 31 (legts- 
lative day of March 27), 1926 
FOREIGN SERVICE 
FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS, UNCLASSIFIED 
Dale W. Maher, of Missouri. 
Edward J. Sparks, of New York. 
William Clarke Vyse, of New York. 
VICE CONSULS OF CAREER 
Dale W. Maher, of Missouri. 
Edward J. Sparks, of New York. 
William Clarke Vyse, of New York. 
Unrrep States MARSHAL 
Edgar C. Snyder, of the District of Columbia, to be United 
States marshal, District of Columbia. A reappointment, his 
term expiring April 6, 1926. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Eerecitive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 31 (leg- 
islative day of March 27), 1926 
COLLECTOR or INTERNAL REVENUE 
Galen H. Welch, to be collector of internal revenue. for the 
sixth district of California, 
POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Charles S. Catlin, Saticoy. 
Shirey S. Abeel, Sebastopol. 
INDIANA 
Hal T. Kitchin, Greensburg. 
Orpheus M. Dickey, Shoals. 
MICHIGAN 
Jolin N. Kart, Augusta. 
Fred U. O'Brien, Coral. 
NEW JERSEY 
Fred D. Matteson, Berlin. 
Raymond W. Losey, Blairstown. 
Charles G. Melick, Milford, 
Wdward Iredell, Mullica Hill. 
Edward W. Vanaman, Newfield. 
John H. Stegmann, Westwood. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
John H. Bolton, Fairmount. 
OKLAHOMA 
Herman J. Fleming, Canton. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Florence E. Booth, Oakland Beach. 
WISCONSIN 
Edward K. Cunningham, Berlin, 
Halvor Thorson, Hawkins. 
Matthew H. Schlosser, Knapp. 
“Martin A. Hanson, Menomonie, 
Albert H, Anderson, Nelson, 
Arnold E. Langemak, Sawyer. 
; WYOMING 
Margaret S. Flatter, Diamondville. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespar, March 31, 1926 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O God, our heavenly Father, morning, noon, and evening 
Thon art pouring forth those affections which bestow lappi- 
ness upon our homes; blessed be Thy excellent name. At Thy 
touch the better feelings of our natures are moved and the 
epheres of cur usefulness are enlarged. Do Thou awaken in us 
those aspirations that lift toward God and evoke the very best 
that is iu us. O bring all peoples everywhere to a high plane 
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of understanding and «self-control. Holy Spirit come forth 
from the bosom of the infinite God and hover over our land 
until all laws and all institutions shall feel Thy presence aud 
be directed by Thy wisdom and inspired by lasting verities of 
Thy Holy Word. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the Point 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
point that uo quorum is present. Evidently there is no quorum 
present. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed, the Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their names: 

{Roll No. 611 


Abernethy Dempsey Kendall Ransley 
Altrich Douglass Kerr Rathbone _ 
Anthony Drane Kindred Robsion, Ky, 
Auf der Holde Drewry Kirk Rogers 
Ayres Hdwards Kunz Rutherford 
Barkley Esterly Lankford Shreve 
Needy Fitzgerald, Roy G. Larsen Sinclair 
Bell Faherty Lee, Ga. Sosnowski 
Lorger Toss Lindsay Sproul, III. 
Bixler Frear Linthicum Steagail 
Black, N. X. Fredericks Lyon Strong, Pa. 
Rloom Freeman Nebume Sullivan 
Britten Funk McLaughlin, Nebr: Swoope 
Burdick Gallivan NMeswaln Tinclier 
Butler p Gambrill Magee, Pa. ‘ucker 
Carter, Okla, Golder Mansfeld Tydings 
Chapman Green, Towa Mengea Updike 
Cleary Hammer Michaelson Upshaw 
Connolly, Pa. Harrison Mooney Vare 

Cox Hawley Newton, Mo. Vinson, Ca. 
Crisp Hudspeth O'Connor, N, L. Voigt 
Crowther Hull, Wiliam E. Phillips Walters 
Crumpacker Johnson, III. Pou Whitehead 
Curry Johnson, S. Dak, Vrall Wood 
Davey Keller Ragon Wright 
Deal Kelly Rainey Zihlman 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and twenty-seven Members 
jiave answered to their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr, TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 


NOTICE OF EARLY HOUR OF MEETING 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to make a brief state- 
ment, It has been suggested to the Chair that it might be de- 
sirable on days when the House meets at a different hour 
than the usual time to notify Members by sending a call in 
advance of the hour of meeting. The Chair thinks the sug- 
gestion is n good one and will direct, until further notice, 
that the belis be rung for a quorum call 15 minutes before 
the House meets. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATA 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate bad passed withont amendment bill 
and resolution of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 3834. An act to amend section 65 of the act entitled 
“An act to establish a code of law for the District of Colum- 
hia,” approved March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory thereof 
and supplementary thereto; and 

H. J. Res, 147. Joint resolution authorizing and requesting the 
President to extend inyitations to foreign governments to be 
represented by delegates at the International Congress of Soil 
Science to be held in the United States in 1927. 

The message also announced that the Senate lad passed with 
amendments bills of the following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

II. R. 8050. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota to construct a bridge across the Minnesota 
River at or near Shakopee, Minn. ; 

II. R. 8918. An act granting the consent of Congress for the 
construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
Louisiana, Mo.; 

The messuge also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 8917) making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
and joint resolutions of the following titles, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 
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S. J. Res. 59. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lend cots; 

S. 569. Ar act to authorize the transfer of surplus books from 
the Navy Department to the Interior Department; 

S. 856. An act for the relief of Joseph Mayhew; 

S. 1609, An act to increase the pensions of those who have 
lost Umbs or have been totally disabled in the same or have 
become totally blind in the military or naval service of the 
United States; 

S. 1962. An act to amend section 101 of the Judicial Code as 
amended ; 

S. 1989. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
purchase certain land in Nevada to be added to the present site 
of the Reno Indian colony and authorizing the appropriation 
of fumis therefor; 

S. 2323. An act to provide for the acquisition of property in 
Prince William County, Va., to be used by the District of 
Columbia for the reduction ef garbage; 

S. 2835. An act for the relief of the Andrew Radel Oyster Co.; 

S. 2530. An act authorizing the use of the funds of any tribe 
of Indians for payments of insurance premiums for protection 
of the property of the tribe against fire, theft, tornado, and hail; 

S. 2746. An act to correct the naval record of Charles David 
Gutheridge ; 

S. 2853. An act to authorize the transfer to the jurisdiction 
of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia of a certain 
portion of the Anacostia Park for use as a tree nursery ; 

S. 3108. An act to amend section 2 of the act of June 7, 1924 
(43 Stat. L. p. 658), as amended by the act of March 3, 1925 
(43 Stat. L. p. 1127), entitled “An act to provide for the pro- 
tection of forest lands for the reforestation of denuded areas, 
for the extension of national forests, and for other purposes, 
in order to promote the continuous production of timber on 
lands chiefly suitable therefor"; 

S. 3269. An act to grant to the city of Key West, Fla., a tract 
of land belonging tə the United States naval hospital at that 
place; 

S. 3286, An act to authorize reduced freight rates in cases of 
emergency ; 

S. J. Res. 37. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to cooperate with Territories and other posses- 
sions of the United States under the provisions of sections 3, 4, 
and 5 of the act of Congress entitled “An act to provide for the 
protection of forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded 
arenas, for the extension of national forests, and for other pur- 
poses, in order to promote the continuous production of timber 
on lands chiefly suitable therefor"; and 

S. J. Res. 56. Joint resolution to amend an act entitled “An 
act to provide for the regulation of miotor-vehicle ‘traffic in 
the District of Columbia, increase the number of judges of the 
police conrt, and for other purposes,” approved March 8, 1925. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 59) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
lend 3,000 cots, 3,000 bed sacks, and 6,000 blankets for the use 
of the encampment of the United Confederate Veterans, to be 
held at Birmingham, Ala., in May, 1926. 

SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


Senate bills and Senate joint resolutions of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

8. 2853. An act to authorize the transfer to the jurisdiction 
of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia of a certain 
portion of the Anacostia Park for use as a tree nursery; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 3108. An act to amend section 2 of the act of June 7, 1924 


(43 Stat. L. p. 653), as amended by the act of March 3, 1925 
(43 Stat. L. p. 1127), entitled “An act to provide for the pro- 


tection of forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, 
for the extension of national forests, and for other purposes, in 
order to promote the continuous production of timber on lands 
chiefly suitable therefor”; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 3269. An act to grant to the city of Key West, Fla., a tract 
of land belonging to the United States naval hospital at that 
piace; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 3286. An act to authorize reduced freight rates in cases 
of emergency; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

S. J. Res. 37. Joint resolution authorizing the Seeretary of 
Agriculture to cooperate with Territories and other posses- 
sions of the United States under the provisions of sections 
3, 4, and 5 of the act of Congress entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the protection of forest lands, for the reforestation of 
denuded areas, for the extension of national forests, and for 
other purposes, in order to promote the continuous production 
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of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor”; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

S. J. Res. 56. Joint resolution to amend an act entitled “An 
act to provide for the regulation of motor-vehicle traffic in 
the District of Columbia, increase the number of judges of 
the police court, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 
1925; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 1989. An act to authorize the Secretary of tlie Interior to 
purchase certain land in Nevada to be added to the present 
site of the Reno Indian colony, and authorizing the appropria- 
tion of funds therefor; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 2323. An act to provide for the acquisition of property in 
Prince William County, Va., to be used by the District of Co- 
lumbia for the reduction of garbage; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

S. 2835. An act for the relief of the Andrew Radel Oyster 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2530. An act authorizing the use of the funds of any tribe 
of Indians for payments of insurance premiums for protection 
of the property of the tribe against fire, theft, tornado, and 
hail; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

$.569. An act to authorize the transfer of surplus books 
from the Navy Department to the Interior Department; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 856. An act for the relief of Joseph Mayhew; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 


AIRCRAFT FOR THE NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present for printing under the 
rule a privileged report from the Committce on Rules. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution (H. Res. 199) providing for the consideration of 
II. R. 9690, a bill to authorize the construction and procurement of 
aircraft and aircraft equipment in the Navy and Marine Corps and 
to adjust and define the status of the operating personnel in connec- 
tion therewith. 


The report was referred to the calendar and ordered printed. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the order of the House, the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappren] 
for 20 minutes. 


REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES E. FULLER 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, to-day is the 
seventy-seventh birthday of my colleugue, the Hon. CHARLES 
E. FULLER, of Illinois. [Applause.] He has been a member of 
this House for nearly a quarter of a century. It has been my 
privilege to know Mr. Futuer for more than 40 years. During 
that period I have had great pleasure in watching his prog- 
ress. Ile was born on a farm not far from where I live in 
Illinois. His father and mother came to Illinois from Ver- 
mont in the early history of the State. He is what might be 
ealled a “typical Yankee.” He has all the attributes of a 
great American, 
He has stood for the things that were intended to promote 
the well-being of America and Americans. He has been often in 
public life and has made a great record wherever he has served. 
He has been elected to office eighteen times by the people 
of Illinois, indicating that they have confidence in his judg- 
ment and his integrity. He is one of the most powerful men in 
public life in our State. He is the type of man that young 
men look up to with admiration and as a worthy examplar. 
He has an eloquence that is seldom surpassed and uses his 
voice and his genius for the promotion of the publie welfare. 
[Applanse.] 

I recall being a candidate for the Senate once myself, in 
1896, and I traveled around the State with Mr. Funn, wlio 
made the speeches in that campaign, telling the people about 
my fitness for the position to which I aspired. I felt rather 
safe under his guidance because of his sound judgment. He 
always looks forward, never backward; he deals with problems 
not only of this day but of the next and many that are to come. 
He is a farsecing man. He has vision, he has views, and he 
has courage and integrity. 

He never trims his sails to meet a passing breeze; he stands 
four-square before every wind that blows and expresses his 
opinions without fear of the effect of those opinions upon his 
political welfare. No man who has served in publie office is 
more deserving of the confidence and the thanks of the people 
of his State and Nation than Cyartes E. Furier. [Applause.] 
It is a great privilege to stand here before the Representatives 
of the American people and tell the truth about a man who so 
deserves it as Crartes E. Furrer docs. The people of Mi- 
nois know Mr. Futter. While in recent years, because he has 
not been very well, Mr. FULLER has not taken an active part 
on the floor of the House vocally, yet he is one of the most 
effective legislators who ever served in the House. He is 


He has lived close to the soil all his life. 
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the friend of the old soldiers and has done more to promote 
their comfort than uny other man I ever knew. [Applause.] 
He has knowledge and experience of inestimable value in the 
transaction of the public business and always uses that knowl- 
edge and experience to promote the best good of the Nation. 

Ile stands in the affection of the membership of this House 
us few men have ever stood. He is close to the hearts of us 
null, regardless of politics. The people of his State will be 
proud to know that this House has paused for a few moments 
in the transaction of its everyday business to pay tribute to 
this worthy man, to his service, to his integrity, to his genius, 
to his Americanism. They will be proud to know that he has 
been singled out on this, his seventy-seventh birthday, by the 
greatest legislative body in the world as worthy of the tribute 
which is being paid to him by the House of Representatives. 

O Cuarney FULLER, this is a proud day for me. It ought 
to be a proud day for you and for your family. Few men are 
privileged to liaye a tribute paid to them by the House of 
Representatives. Although all men who serve here deserve a 
tribute, yet few men have called themselves to the attention 
of the House in such a way as to have the House call the 
attention of the Nation to the man as it is being called to you 
to-day. We are glad you sre here; we are glad we are here 
to celebrate this seventy-seventh anniversary with you. We 
wish you long years of happy life yet to come, and that every 
day will bring new sunshine and happiness in your home and 
your heart. We bid you Godspeed in the efforts that you make 
on behalf of the public. We thank you for the devotion you 
have given to the public interest, the unselfishness with which 
you have served the Nation, and we trust that when the time 
comes for God to call you hence that later, if we should happen 
to be longer here than you, we shall join you where sorrow 
is never to be known. [Applause.] 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RIVERS AT CAIRO, ILL, 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
upon the bill (H. R. 9007) granting the consent of Congress 
to the Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate bridges across the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers at Cairo, 
III., and ask unanimous consent that the statement be read in 
Hien of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois calls up a 
conference report and asks unanimous consent that the state- 
ment be read in lien of the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. 
R. 9007) entitled “An act granting the consent of Congress 
to Harry E. Bovay to construct, maintain. and operate bridges 
across the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers at Cairo, III.,“ having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
und do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disugreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the text of the bill, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the language contained in the said amendment, 
insert the following: 

“That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the 
Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co., its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate two highway or combined 
highway and railway bridges and appronches thereto; one 
across the Mississippi River at a point suitable for connecting 
the city of Cairo, III., with State Highway No. 16 in the 
State of Missouri, and the other bridge to be located over the 
Ohio River at a point suitable for connecting the city of Cairo, 
III., with the gravel highway from Wickliff to Paducah, in 
the State of Kentucky, and each of said bridges shall be 
located at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, in 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,’ 
approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and 
limitations contained in this act. The construction of such 
bridge or bridges shall not be commenced. nor shall any altera- 
tion in such bridge or bridges be made either before or after 
their completion, until the plans and specifications for such 
construction or alteration have been submitted to the Secre- 
tary of War and the Chief of Engineers and approved by them 
as being adequate from the standpoint of the volume and 
weight of traffic which will pass over it. 

“Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the said Cairo 
Bridge & Terminal Co., its successors and assigns, all such 
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rights and powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, con- 
demn, appropriate, occupy, possess, and use real estate and 
other property needed for the location, construction, operation, 
or maintenance of such bridges, approaches, bridge terminals, 
works, and appurtenances as are possessed by railroad cor- 
porations for railroad purposes or by bridge corporations fez 
bridge purposes in the State in which such land and property 
is situated, upon making proper compensation therefor, to be 
ascertained according to the laws of such State, and the pro- 
ceedings therefor may be the same as in the condemnation or 
appropriation of property for railroads or for bridges in such 
State. 

“Sec. 3. The said Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co., its sue- 
cessors and assigns, is hereby authorized to fix and charge 
tolls for transit over such bridge or bridges, and the rates so 
fixed shall be the legal rates until changed by the Secretary 
of War under the authority contained in such act of March 
23, 1906. P 

“Sec. 4. After the date of completion of such bridge or 
bridges, as determined by the Secretary of War, cither the 
State of Kentucky, the State of Illinois, the State of Missouri, 
or any political subdivision of either of such States, within 
or adjoining which such bridge or bridges is or are located, 
or any two or more of them jointly, may at any time acquire 
and take over all right, title, and interest in such bridge or 
bridges and approaches, and interests in real property neces- 
sary therefor, by purchase, or by condemnation in accordance 
with the law of either of such States governing the acquisition 
of private property for public purposes by condemnation. If 
at any time after the expiration of 20 years after the com- 
pletion of such bridge or bridges they are acquired by con- 
demnation, the amount of damages or compensation to be 
allowed shall not include good will, going value, or prospective 
revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of (1) 
the actual cost of constructing such bridge or bridges and 
upproaches, less a reasonable deduction for actual deprecia- 
tion in respect of such bridge or bridges and approaches, (2) 
the actual cost of acquiring such interests in real property, 
(3) actual financing and promotion costs (not to exceed 10 per 
cent of the sum of the cost of construction of such bridge 
or bridges and approaches and the acquisition of such interests 
in real property), and (4) actual expenditures for necessary 
improvements. 

“Sec. 5. The said Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co., its successors 
nud assigns, shall, immediately after the completion of such 
bridge, file with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized state- 
ment showing the actual original cost of constructing such 
bridge or bridges and approaches, including the actual cost of 
acquiring interests in real property and actual financing und 
promotion costs. Within three years after the completion of 
such bridge or bridges, the Secretary of War shall investigate 
the actual cost of such bridge or bridges, und for such pur- 
pose the said Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co., its suecessors and 
assigns, shall make available to the Secretary of War all of 
its records in connection with the financing and construction 
thereof. The findings of the Secretary of War as to such 
original cost shall be conclusive. 

“Sec. 6. In such hridges or either of them shall be taken 
over and acquired by the States or political subdivisions thereof 
under the provisions of section 4 of this act, the same may 
thereafter be operated as toll bridges; in fixing the rates of 
toll to be charged for the use of such bridges, the same shall 
be so adjusted as to provide as far as possible a sufficient fund 
to pay for the cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating 
the bridge and its approaches, to pay an adequate return on 
the cost thereof, and to provide a sinking fund suflicient to 
amortize the cost thereof within a period of not to exceed 30 
years from the date of acquiring the same. After a sinking 
fund sufficient to pay the cost of acquiring such bridge and its 
approaches shall have been provided, the bridge shall there- 
after be maintained and operated free of tolls or the rates of 
toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund not to exceed the 
amount necessary for the proper care, repair, maintenance, and 
operation of the bridge and its approaches. 

“Sec. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all 
the rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is 
hereby granted to the said Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co., its 
successors and assigns, and any corporation to which such 
right, powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or trans- 
ferred, or which shall acquire the same by mortgage fore- 
closure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered to 
exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein directly 
upon such corporation. 

“Seo. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is 
hereby expressly reserved.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 
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Amend the fitle so as to read: An act granting the consent 
of Congress to the Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, 
maintain, and operate bridges across the Mississippi and Ohio 
Rivers at Cairo, III.“ 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the title of the said bill and agree to the 
same, 

E. E. DENISON, 
O. B. BURTSESS, 
TILMAN Darks, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
W. L. JONES, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Hiram BINGHAM, 
MORRIS ÑHEPPARD, 
Managers on ihe part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bil (H. R. 9007) grauting the consent of 
Congress to Harry E. Bovay to construct, maintain, and oper- 
nte bridges across the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers at Cairo, 
III., submit the following written statement-explaining the effect 
of the action agreed on: 

On No. 1: The Senate struck out all of the House bill after 
the enacting clause and inserted the Senate bill. The managers 
on the part of the House have receded from their disagreement 
to fhe Senate amendment and have agreed to the same with 
certain amendments, as follows: 

1. Before the word “bridges,” in line 3 of the bill, insert the 
following words: “highway or combined highway and rail- 
way.” The effect of this amendment to the Senate amendment 
is to grant the consent of Congress for the construction either 
of a highway or a combined highway and railway bridge as 
may be desired. 

On No. 2: The second amendment to the Senate amendment 
reinserts in the bill the section of the original House bill grant- 
ing the right of eminent domain to the builder of the bridges, 
so that it will have the right to condemn real estate or other 
property eititer in the State of Missouri, Kentucky, or THinois 
for the purpose of acquiring the necessary approaches to the 
bridge. 

On No. 3: This amendment amends the Senate amendment by 
inserting a separate section which provides that if the bridges 
or cither of them shall be taken over and acquired by the States 
of Tilinois, Kentucky, or Missouri, or their political subdivi- 
sions under other provisions of the bill, the same may there- 
after be operated as toll bridges, but in fixing the rates of toll 
to be charged for the use thereof the tolls shall be so adjusted 
as to provide as far as possible a suficient fund to pay for the 
cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridges and 
their approaches and to pay an adequate return on the cost 
thereof and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the 
cost of the bridges within a period of not to exceed 30 years 
from the date of acquiring them. And after a sinking fund 
sufiicient to pay the cost of acquiring such bridges shall have 
been provided, they shall thereafter be maintained and oper- 
ated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall be so adjusted as to 
provide a fund not to exceed the amount necessary for the 
proper care, repair, maintenance, and operation of the bridges. 

This amendment is in harmony with the views of the House 
committee which would require that all toll bridges, either 
when originally constructed or when acquired from private 
owners by recapture, shall ultimately become free bridges. 

On No. 4: The title of the House bill has been amended so 
as to substitute for the name of Harry E. Bovay the name 
“Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co.” After the House bill was filed 
Mr. Bovay became no longer connected with the project, and 
the Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co. was incorporated for the pur- 
pose of constructing the bridges. The last amendment corrects 
the title so as to conform to the body of the act, making the 
Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co. the grantee of the franchise. 

E. E. DENISON, 

O. B. BurtNess, 

TILMAN PARKS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 
BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER AT LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
upon the bill (H. R. 9399) granting the consent of Congress to 
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the city of Louisville, Ry., to construct a bridge across the 
Ohio River at or near said city, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois calls up ‘a 
conference report and asks unanimous consent that the state: 
ment be real in lieu of the report. Is there objection? - 

There was no objection. 

The Cierk read the statement of the conferces. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (II. R. 
9599) entitled “An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Louisville, Ky., to construct a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near said city,” having met, after full and free 
eonference, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
thelr respective Houses as follows: 

That the Mouse recede from its disagreement to the mmend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the language contained in the Sen- 
ate amendment insert the following: 

“That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the city 
of Louisville, Ky., or to any board or boards, commission or 
comnilssions, Which may be duly created or established for the 
purpose, to construct, maintain, and operate a highway or com- 
bined highway and railway bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Ohio River at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation, extending from some point between Third and 
Twelfth Streets, in the city of Louisville, Ky., across said river 
to a point opposite on the Indiana shore, in accordance with the 
provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to regulate the construc- 
tion of bridges over navigable waters,’ approved March 23, 
1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations contained in 
this act. The construction of such bridge shall not be com- 
menced, nor shall any alterations in such bridge be made either 


before or after its completion, until plans and specifications for 


such ‘construction or alteration shall have been submitted to 
the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers and approved 
by them as being adequate from the standpoint of the volume 
and weight of traffic which will pass over it. 

“Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the said city of 
Louisville or such board or boards, commission or commissions, 
all such rights and powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, 
condemn, appropriate, occupy, possess, and use real estate and 
other property needed for the location, construction, operation, 
and maintenance of such bridge and its approaches and ter- 
minal us are possessed by ‘bridge corporations for bridge pur- 
poses in the States in which such real estate and other property 
are located upon making proper compensation therefor, to be 
ascertained according to the laws of such States; and the -pro- 
ceedings thereof may be the same as in the condemnation und 
expropriation of property in such States. 

“Sec, 3. The said city of Louisville, board or boards, com- 
mission or commissions, is hereby authorized to fix and churge 
tolls for transit over such bridge, and the rates so fixed shall, 
be the legal rates until changed by the Secretary of War under 
the authority contained in such act of March 22, 1906. 

“ Seo. J. In fixing the rates of tolls to be charged for the use 
of such bridge, the sume shall be so adjusted as to provide as 
far as possible a sufficient fund to pay for the cost of maintain- 
ing, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches, 
to pay an adequate return on the investment, and to provide a 
sinking fund sufficient to amortize the cost of the bridge and 
approaches within u period of not to exceed 30 years from the 
completion thereof. After a sinking fund sufficient to pay the 
cost of constructing the bridge and its approaches shall have 
been provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and 
operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall be so adjusted 
as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary 
for the proper care, maintenance, and operation of the bridge 
and its approaches. 

“Seo. 5. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is 
hereby expressly reserved.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

I. D. Denison, 
O. B. Burrness, 
TILMAN PARKS, 
Managers on the purt of the House. 
W. L. JONES, 
Hiram BINGHAM, 
Duncan U. FLETCHEM, 
Morris SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT - 
he managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagreeing yotes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (II. R. 9599) granting the consent 
of Congress to the city of Louisville, Ky., to construct a bridge 
across the Ohio River at or near said city, submit the follow- 
ing written statement explaining the effect of the action 
agreed on: 

On No. 1: The Senate amendment struck out all of the House 
bill after the enacting clause and inserted the Senate bill. 
The managers on the part of the House have agreed to the 
Senate amendment with the following amendments thereto: 

1. Before the word “ bridge,“ in line 4 of the Senate amend- 
ment, insert the following words: “highway or combined high- 
way and railway"; the effect of this amendment is to make 
it plain that the consent of Congress is granted to the city 
of Louisville to build either a highway bridge or a combined 
highway and railway bridge as the city may wish. 

On No. 2: The second amendment to the Senate amendment 
is the reinsertion in the bill of the original section of the 
House bill granting to the city of Louisville the right of emi- 
nent domain, so that it can condemn property either in the 
State of Kentucky or of Indiana if it desires to do so. 

On No. 3: The third amendment to the Senate amendment 
is the insertion of a provision requiring the city of Louisville 
to so adjust the tolls from the bridge as to provide a sufficient 
fund to pay for the cost of maintaining, repairing, and operat- 
ing the bridge, and to pay an adequate return on the invest- 
ment and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the 
cost of the bridge within a period of not to exceed 30 years 
from its completion; and after a sinking fund sufficient to 
pay the cost of constructing the bridge shall have been pro- 
yided thereafter the bridge shall be maintained and operated 
free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall be so adjusted as to 
provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the 
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proper care, maintenance, and operation of the bridge and its 


approaches. 

This amendment is in accordance with the policy of the 
House committee which would require that all ton bridges, 
whether operated by private capital or by municipalities, shall 
ullimately become free bridges. 

E. B. DENISON, 

O. B. BURTNESS, 

TILMAN PARKS. 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was ngreed to. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I missed the roll call in honor 
or our colleague, Mr. CHARLES E. FULLER, and rise to ask if 
there is any way in which I cain be recorded present? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman is now re- 
corded as present. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I should like to break into 
the Recorp in the same way in order that I might be shown 
to haye been present. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to make the same 
statement. 

Mr. COX. And the same is true of myself, Mr. Speaker. 
CONDUCT OF JUDGE GEORGE W. ENGLISH 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished business is the considera- 
tion of the articles of impeachment against Judge George W. 
Inglish. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, in December of 1924 representa- 
tives of a St. Louis newspaper called upon me in my office 
in this city and asked me to bring to the attention of the 
House the conduct of Judge George W. English. I asked why 
this was not called to the attention of the Congressman repre- 
senting that district in Illinois, and I was told that his term 
of office would expire and that this matter would extend into 
the Sixty-ninth Congress. 

I was familiar in a way with the condition of this court. 
Columns of newspaper articles and editorials had appeared 
for nearly a year arousing the interest of that entire com- 
munity. The conduct of the court was a publie scandal. 
However, I insisted that newspaper charges were not proof, 
and I required these men to bring me written statements and 
uflidayits before I would direct the attention of the House te 
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this matter. And then when T did bring it before the House 
it was in the form of a resolution calling for an investigation 
that might exonerate, that might cause a reprimand, that 
might cause an impeachment. I did not care whether it was 
un exoneration or a reprimand or an impeachment, but an in- 
tolerable condition existed close to my door. 

I would like the House to follow me for a few moments 
as to the careful way in which this case came finally to your 
attention, Presenting my resolution I was forced, aud prop- 
erly, to make a prima facie case. before your Committee on 
Rules, and then after your Committee on Rules had heard this 
discussion the matter was heard before the full Judiciary 
Committee of the Sixty-eighth Congress in a preliminary in- 
vestigation. Hearing witnesses twice before the Committee 
on Rules and the whole Committee on the Judiciary, prima 
facie evidence hud to be produced. 

It resulted in the preparation of a resolution by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary asking for an investigation, and that 
resolution required the joint action of Congress—the House 
and the Senate and the President of the United States. 

The committee sent its subcommittee of seven to the city 
of St. Louis to conduct its investigation. 

Here I desire to contradict the statement made by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Hickey] that a Post-Dispatch attorney 
was waiting to proceed with this case. 

Quite the contrary. Judge English was represented at that 
hearing in the court room at St. Louis by three of the ablest 
lawyers in Illinois, and the subcommittee had counsel at no 
time. 

A mistake had occurred. It was expected that an Assistant 
Attorney General would be there to present the evidence, and 
he was not there, and the committee actually had to adjourn 
overnight to secure the employment of a lawyer. That lawyer 
went into the presentation of this case with only 12 hours’ 
preparation. 

The committee held hearings in St. Louis for over a week. 
They held hearings in East St. Louis and Centralia. They held 
hearings in the city of Washington. Aud finally the committee 
of seven, representing various sections of the United States, 
men without prejudice or bias, came in with a report for im- 
peachment, unsigned by only one member. That member was 
called away by the death of a friend and did not hear all of the 
evidence, 

That is as nearly unanimous a report as could be secured. 
These were the men who heard Judge English testify. They 
were the men who looked Karch in the face and Webb in the 
face. They heard the testimony und they weighed by the 
personal conviction that comes with personal contact, report- 
ing their conclusions to the full Committee on the Judiciary in 
voluminous testimony of over 1,000 pages. Not content with 
that unanimous report by your subcommittee, Judge English 
asked the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary the 
unusual privilege of argument before the whole Judiciary 
Committee. The chairman of this distingnished committee, 
having in mind the sanctity of Federal tribunals and desiring 
to be not only fair but more than fair, granted these great 
lawyers three days in which to argue this matter before the 
full Judiciary Committee. One argued the law, one the facts, 
and an old gray-haired attorney put the heart throb in his 
final speech. There was no response to this, excepting some 25 
minutes’ time which was accorded to me. 

This is the record so far of the preliminary hearing before 
your Rules Committee, a preliminary hearing before the Judi- 
ciary Committee, the report of your subcommittee, and finally 
what now confronts this House: A demand for impeachment, 
approved by 19 of 23 members of this great committee. Only 
three join in a minority or a dissenting opinion. 

One, the gentleman from Illinois, Governor Yates, dissents, 
and his dissent is a condemnation, if you read the last line of 
his statement. 

You ask me why, because a newspaper started this story, I 
should have brought it to the attention of the House. I did it, 
gentlemen of the House, because it is the only remedy. 

There are over 5,000 municipal and State judges in the 
United States. They can be removed by the mayors of the 
cities; in some cases they may be removed by the governor of 
the State, and in some cases they may be remoyed by im- 
peachment; but in every case there is an expiration of the 
term of office, when the people may apply their remedy by 
defeating a corrupt or incompetent judge for reelection. 

Two hundred and twenty-five Federal judges serve the peo- 
ple of the United States. They hold office during good be- 
havior. 

Aud the House of Representatives alone can say when the line 
between good and bad behavior has been crossed, 


A man might be insane as a Federal judge and incarcerated 
in an asylum, and he could not be removed without impeachment 
in this House. 

He might be charged with burglary and incarcerated in a 
penitentiary, but unless he resigned this House would have to 
act to bring about liis removal by impeachment. 

I heard arguments on this floor yesterday that were not a 
discussion of testimony. They were made as though the case 
(were being. tried. We are not trying this case. A board of 
managers will present the facts produced in this evidence, and 
then distinguished counsel for the judge and distinguished coun- 
sel from the House will argue these facts, both pro and eon. 

What concerns me more was the picture that was given to 
this House yesterday of the administration of justice in that 
‘district. There was something said about riots that took place 
in Bast St. Louis during the war. Frequently the awful thing 
of the Herrin massacres was paraded before this House. The 
gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. Horapay] made a splendid pres- 
entation of his case. He created an Impression upon the minds 
of this House about the men standing outside of the Federal 
court windows; he described the taking of guns away from 
these men, and the House was under the impression that that 
was in connection with a strike. It had nothing to do with a 
Strike. It was a gang fend between men in Herrin, part of 
whom were charged with crime and part of whom were un- 
officially trying to punish that crime. 

And if there is only one thing that this judge ever did he 
should be impeached for his acts that followed. 

The chiet of police surrounded these men. He arrested them. 
Wie locked them up in jail and took away their revolvers; 
und the judge called up the chief of police, elected by the 
citizens of East St. Louis, and his message, according to the 
‘testimony of a disinterested lawyer happening to be in the 
court room, was, Pell that blankety-blank to release these 
men and give them back their guns.” 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
hhas expired. $ 

Mr. HAWES. I shall have to have some more time, Mr. 
‘Speaker. I will go through as quickly as I can. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will give the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. HAWES. That will not do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Ten minutes. 

Mr. HAWES. All riglit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri is recognized 
for 10 minutes more. 

Mr. HAWES. Upon the order of this Federal judge—who 
was pictured to you as a man who wanted order in East St. 
Louis—the guns were restored to the gangsters, the guns on 
both sides, and the picture which you had presented to you 
that these gangsters were men arrested in a strike is not true. 
They had nothing to do with the strike. 

But this Federal judge called upon the chief of police of one 
of our great cities and ordered him to release these men and 
restore their firearms to them. 

A strike was in progress, but it had nothing to do with the 
Herrin situation. There was little disorder; there was one 
killing; there was delay about the arrest for the killing because 
it took place at the junction of three counties, and the authori- 
ties of the three counties were uncertain for a time as to who 
should make the arrest. 

So, first, the chief of police of a municipality is ordered 
to release his own prisoners and restore their weapons to them. 

Next, we find the sheriffs of three counties, each elected by 
the sovereign vaters of the country; the prosecuting attorneys 
of three counties, each elected by the sovereign voters of those 
counties; and the mayer of a little city called in and put into 
the jury box and lectured with vile language by this Federal 
judge. 

The gentleman from Illinois rend to you a splendid stump 
speech about law and order. He was under the impression for 
a while that it was made from stenographer's notes, but that 
was not correct. It was a speech prepared by English a year 
after these occurrences took place. 

Mr, Speaker, there is a phrase that some men use, a phrase 
which brings in a men’s mother. It is a phrase that in certain 
sections of our land no man can use without smiling unless he 
expects to be shot. It is a phrase that will cause the smallest 
man to fight a giant. I have described it enough. 

If you have gone through this evidence, you will find this 
judge, this disciple of Blackstone aud this representative of 
justice and fairness, using that pbrase in the court room fre- 
quently, in Lis chambers frequently, and outside of his cham- 
bers frequently, the language of a bully and a blackguard 
coming from the mouth of a Federal judge. 

What attracted the attention of this great newspaper to this 
situation? 
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It was the conduct of the judge in bringing into his court 
officers of sovereign counties of the State of IIlinols. This 
paper condemned that conduct. This paper circulates through 
the city of Hast St. Louis, having the largest circulatiou of any 
paper there. 

A little newspaper, eking out a small existence, had the 
temerity to reprint the editorial from the great newspaper 
which had financial responsibility and which had really defied 
this judge. 

When this little paper appeared this judicial tyrant called in 
the little editor and humiliuted him and let the big paper go. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWES. Not now. When I am through I will. 
not interrupt the gentleman. 

Mr, HOLADAY. I want to call the gentleman's attention to 
a mistike in the testimony. I do not think the gentlemun 
wants to misquote the testimony. 

Mr. HAWIS. I will correct it or give the gontleman an 
opportunity to do so. Now, gentlemen, passing from this 
strange idea of a Federal judge, who thinks he can call in a 
chief of police and tell him what to do, the mayor of a city 
and tell him what to do, and circuit attorneys und county 
sheriffs and tell them what to do, we come to the matter of 
disbarment. 

Unfortunately, everyone engaged in this controversy is a 
Democrat. The judge is a Democrat; Karch is a Democrat 
und an ex United States district attorney; Ely was an assistant 
attorney of the United States; Webb is a Democrat; und I am 
a Democrat. e 

So, when men from the South like Jonn N. TIMAN and 
Harron W. SuMNERs come in here with this report and in 
addition to the report appeal to you on the floor of the House 
there can be no politics in this proceeding. It is their desire 
to restore justice and dignity to this court. [Applause.] 

Members of the committee will discuss with you this after- 
noon the bankruptey ring and the payment of the Judge's own 
son of interest on bankrupt deposits. But I can say in passing, 
this man Thomas, who was the favorite receiver and who was 
the crown prince of the local legal fraternity in Judge English's 
mind, when this investigation began resigned from all em- 
ployment that came to him through the courtesy of the judge. 
He was afraid? If he was an honest man wiy did he do this? 
Gentlemen stated that a report had been made upon the con- 
duct of Thomas's office. 

No such report was made except where it related merely to 
the details of bookkeeping, of how his office was conducted, of 
whether his records were kept straight. It passed on his effi- 
ciency as a bookkeeper and that is all. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missourl 
has again expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman 10 adji- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. HAWES. I will close, Mr. Speaker. I wish I had more 
time, but permit me to say in conclusion that from the earliest 
periods of English history the power of impeachment was em- 
ployed not only to remove a man from office guilty of a erime, 
not only to remove a man from office for misbehavior, which 
is n branch of crime, but it was used to remove from office a 
man guilty of official misconduct. 

I say without fear of contradiction, that in all the cases, 
from the first to the last, no judge impeached by this House 
ever had as many and as diversified and serious charges made 
against him as are presented against this man. 

The House may be confused on the subject. They may think 
that the words “high crimes and misdemennors” are used in 
the ordinary acceptation of those words, but that is not cor- 
rect. A judge may be an honest man; he may be an able man; 
but if he appeared in the court room, arrayed in the garments 
of a clown, and did things that brought that court into con- 
tempt; if outside of the court he was a drunkard; if outside of 
the court his language was (hat of the barroom; and if outside 
of the court his conduct was such as to besmirch the court and 
put the administration of justice in danger, this remedy of 
impeachmeut would be the only one to remove liim from ofice, 

The Federal judiciary has been under an assault in this 
country. I have defended the courts and I am one who will 
yote for the fullest increase in their salaries. 

I appeal to you not only for justice to the poor man who 
comes into court, but I appeal to you in the name of over 200 
Federal judges to remove this man and to remove this stain 
that clings to them because a man of his character represents 
our Government. 

I shall refer to but two other things. I haye told you how 
this judge undertook to direct the chief of police und the sov- 
ereign officers of counties. 
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I call your attention now to the case of Webb, disbarred by 
him, eulogized by the judge and eulogized by his counsel before 
the Judiciary Committee. 

The facts are that a man had been acquitted in this judge's 
court; he had been released and he was no longer in his eus- 
tody: he was placed in the custody of State authorities, and 
this lawyer Webb, excreisiug his rights as a lawyer, applied for 
a writ of habeas corpus before a State court for this man’s 
release, 2 man who was not even under the jurisdiction of 
Judge English. 

In the case of Kareh, an ex-United States attorney, who 
sought to exereise his legal rights in asking that contempt cases 
that took place outside of the courtroom be tried by a jury. 

It irritated the judge, because he wanted all the protection 
of the law he could secure for his: clients, 

He was disbarred und the judge said he made a threatening 
motion as to draw a gun. Nobody saw that imaginary gun but 
Judge Bnglish; no attaché of the court, no newspaper man, and 
Karch testified he never carried a. gun in his life and English 
knew he did not have a gun. It was an afterthought. Anger 
had seized him in the court room and he punished the man 
because he would not accept his interpretation of the law; and 
his interpretation of the law was wrong and has since been so 
decided by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

L hoard. some special appeals yesterday. I heard a man as- 
sailed here that could not answer. I heard those things for one 
man, but I ask the Representatives in the American Congress, 
who alone can take to the bar of the Senate the conduct of a 
tyrant or the conduct of a corrupt judge, to take such action, 
so that the Senators may exercise tlie one remedy placed in our 
Constitution, to Keep our courts clean and wholesome, that 
justice may be had by all classes of our people. [Applause.] 

Mr, BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman. from IIIinois [Mr. Horapay}]. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman who has just 
preceded me has referred to what the evidence was with refer- 
ence to the remarks of Judge English to the chief of police of 
East St. Louis. I am inclined to think the gentleman has re- 
ceived his information from the newspapers rather than from 
the official record, and I shall read 12 lines without further 
comment. I read from near the bottom of page 103 of the com- 
mittee hearings, where Mr. Denis, the attorney for the Post- 
Dispatch, is examining Burry, who was the chief of police. 


Mr, Dennis, Can you give the language that the judge used when 
you were before him at that time? 

Mr. Barry. In a very gentlemanly manner he explained to me that 
a Government witness was under the protection of the court from the 
time he left his home until he got back. 

Mr. DENNIS. What else? What was the rest of his conversation? 

Mr. Baunv. I can not recall what the judge had to say. I can not 
repeat the conversation. * 

Mr. Dennis. I wish you would tell the committee whether at that 
time the judge spoke to you in an angry manner or otherwise? 

Mr. Barny. No, sir; he did not speak to me in an angry manner. 

Mr. DENNIS. I forget whether you said von complied with that last 
request of his or not, to return this property and the guns taken off of 
these men. 


Mr. HAWES. Will the gentleman please turn, while he has 
the record in his hand, to the back part of the record and read 
the testimony of Mr. Troy, who heard the judge say, Tell 
that to give those guns back to the boys,” 
Read that into the Rxcorp. * 

Mr. HOLADAY. I am reading the evidence of the man to 
whom you say the remark was addressed. 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLADAY. I yield: 

Mr: MILLS. I would like to ask the gentleman, who is 
familiar with the record, whether it is not the fact that as a 
result of the pe ormance of Mr. Webb's alleged as a lawyer, 
he did not succeed in releasing a well-known criminal before 
the Chicago authorities could get there, as a result of which a 
bank wus robbed before the man was finally apprehended? 

Mr. HOLADAY. I think that is probably correct. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I understand at this point the 
time used by each side is about equal, and I would like to as- 
certain whether we can agree upon a limitation of the time 
of debate so as to measure out the time proportionately to those 
who: desire to speak. 

Mr. BOWLING: Mr. Speaker, my idea of the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is this. In view of the supreme 
importance of the case and of the deep interest this House is 
taking in the debate, as well as their evident desire for more 
information concerning it, and the further fact we used the 
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session of yesterday in debate and were addressed by only 
four Members, I believe, and considering also the requests for 
time which I have on this side that would take up the rest of 
this day if granted, I would suggest that we do to-day what 
we did yesterday and let the debate run along through the day 
and see where we are when adjournment comes. I really be- 
lieve that practically all of the debate can be closed to-day aud 
we can then take the matter up to-morrow and limit further 
debate. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I have no desire to press the matter. I 
thought perhaps if we could reach some understanding with 
reference to those who are desirous of speaking, we could then 
give notice to everybody as to when the debate would be closed. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will have to put that in the 
form of a request. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that until the House takes further action 
the debate shall be equally divided between himself and the 
gentleman. from Alabama. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. MceSwatn], who has a 
request to make. 

Mr. MeSWAIN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I can not contribute anything to the issues of this particular 
controversy, but I think it is timely that we should now con- 
sider the sacredness. of the judicial office and of the ideals of 
the judicial character, and for that reason I ask permission 
to extend my remarks by including three short extracts from 
the life and services of Sir Matthew Hale, who, 266 years ago, 
was appointed chief justice of the King's bench of Great 
Britain, as found in volume 1 of Lives of the Lord Chancellors 
by Lord Campbell. They are very brief extracts, one con- 
taining only 18 sentences. 

The SPK. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Rycorn in 
the manner indicated: Is there objection? 

Mr. RAMSHYDR. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
in a matter of supreme importance like this I think the RECORD 
should show exactly what transpired here. There should be no 
extension of remarks. preceding the vote on the impeachment 
resolution, In that way the Recorp will show what actually 
transpired and was said before the final vote. 

In order to preserve the Record for the future, so that stu- 
dents of questions of this kind can see exactly what trans- 
pired, I hope gentlemen will not ask permission to extend their 
remarks. Of course, they can revise their remarks. I hope 
the gentleman from South Carolina [r. McSwain] will witii- 
draw his request to extend his remarks. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to modify my re- 
quest, in the interest of the reasoning presented, and ask per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the Recorp following the vote 
on the resolution. 

Mr. RAMSBYER. I shall not object to that. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from IIlinois [Mr. ARNOLD]. 

Mr, ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
district which I represent lies wholly within the eastern judi- 
cial district of Ilinois. Before I was elected to this body I 
was engaged in the practice of law for something over 20 
years. My practice, of course, was mostly in the State courts, 
and like most lawyers who practice in a town of about 5,000 
people occasionally we would get into the Federal courts and 
into the bankruptcy courts. 

I practiced in the Federal courts in that district while the 
Hon. Francis M. Wright, the predecessor of George W. English, 
was presiding judge, and after Judge English was appointed. 
I have practiced some in the bankruptey courts both before 
and after Judge English went on the bench and under Judge 
Thomas as referee in bankruptcy. * 

When I read the report of the charges as to the condition of 
affairs as painted by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch in that dis- 
trict I was amazed—amazed for the reason that my observa- 
tions and my experience in that court were so different from 
the reports that were broadeast by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
that I wondered if those conditions could exist and I be enr 
tirely ignorant of their existence. I determined in my own 
mind that E would not reach a conclusion in the matter until 
1 knew more about it. 

After this House took action at the last Congress providing 
for a subeommittee to go ont and investigate as to facts, I 
determined then that T would wait until that committee had 
reported and then I would go through the eyidence yery care- 
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fully and reach a conclusion from the evidence submitted to 
us. I have gone through that evidence very carefully. I have 
read every word of it, and I am frank to say to you gentle- 
men that after having gone through this evidence as carefully 
as I could I am of the conyiction that there was no miscon- 
duct or corruption in office that warrants impeachment charges. 

Now, I was very much impressed with the words of the 
eloquent gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]; and I want 
to say to you gentlemen that I concede second place to no 
man in my respect for courts and in my desire that our courts 
be kept absolutely pure and undefiled. I believe in an honest 
judiciary; I believe in an incorruptible judiciary, I believe 
that an honest. incorruptible judiciary is essential to the secu- 
rity of the American people. [Applause.] 

But, gentlemen, there is another element that should receive 
our cousideration just as essential as purity, and that is the 
question of independence in the judiciary. I have not heard 
that matter mentioned in this debate. But I believe that if 
our judiciary realizes the fact that the House of Representa- 
tives will lend a willing ear to attacks by the newspapers 
or any other agency und will humiliate judges and amoy and 
harrass them by bringing them to the bar of impeachment on 
charges Other than willful misconduct, amounting to official 
corruption, shown by substantial proof, and not left to insinua- 
tion and conjecture, courts will be unconsciously swayed from 
their true course of exact justice to all and their independence 
seriously impaired. They would be more inclined to heed popu- 
lur clamor, although it might sway them somewhat from the 
twie course of justice, if the true course would arouse the 
ire of interests or agencies of the press that could get the ear 
of the legislative branch of government and annoy and harrass 
them by impeachment charges. You can not eliminate the 
human element from judges, and we would not if we could. 

Now, gentlemen, let me call your attention for a few mo- 
ments particularly in answer to the gentleman from Missouri. 
I have a very high regard for the gentleman and his opinion, 
but there is an element that should be taken into consideration 
here, and that is the fact that a newspaper on some uccount— 
I know not what—became dissatisfied with the action and con- 
duct of George W. English und started out in a merciless attack 
on him and pursued him to the portais of this body. I do not 
think there is anything wrong in the press of the country call- 
ing attention of the public to conditions in the country that 
are not what they ought to be, with a view of having those 
conditions remedied by the proper tribunal. I think that is a 
part of the duty of the public press and commendable; but, gen- 
tlemen, in this connection let me call attention to the fact that 
this newspaper goes fur beyond that. 

It has assumed the rôle of prosecutor, and all the agencies at 
its command have been bent in that direction. The committee 
that was appointed to investigate the matter went out to East 
St. Louis to take the testimony. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
was so greatly interested in this case as prosecutor that at its 
own expense it hired a former United States district attorney 
nnd paid him. I am informed, 82.500 to prosecute this case. 1 
tun informed it filed with the committee a long list of charges 
and accusations and furnished a corps of reporters, advisers, 
aud investigators in un endeavor to discredit Judge English and 
establish the charges made. Not only that, but after this coin- 
mittee had reported. after the committee had taken this evi- 
dence, when it was being considered by the subcommittee and 
full Committee on the Judiciary, my friend from Missouri 
seems to take exception that the attorneys for Judge English 
shonld be permitted to go before that committee to argue the 
case openly before the cominittee and present Judge English’s 
case. Yet the Post-Dispatch surreptitionsiy or otherwise pre- 
sented a printed brief and argument to that committee, and no 
complaint on that score is made. [Applause.] š 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does the gentleman attribute improper 
motives to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch; and if so, what are 
they? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, every man on this floor must 
draw his own conclusion as to the motives of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. In my judgment, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
exceeded the bounds of ordinary newspaper duty when it 
ceased to be an informer and became a prosecutor. [Applause.!] 
Zy chance I happened to get hold of that brief. I understand 
that it has been furnished to the members of the committee or 
of the subcommittee. I have read over the brief, and I here 
say to you gentlemen that this brief teems with inaccuracies 
and misrepresentations of the facts und evidence. So much for 
that. Therefore I do not see why the attorneys for Judge 
English should be censured for presenting Judge English’s side 
of this case before the committee, 
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I understand that that committee went out as a fact-find- 
ing committee, and if they did go out as a fact-finding com- 
mittee, it was their duty to get evidence from whatever 
sources they could get it that would throw any infermation or 
light on the situation. I shall not say anything in this con- 
nection about the failure to call Judge Thomas before that 
committee but shall say a little more in connection with the 
Statement of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] as to 
the breakdown of luw in that section, and what I state is 
taken from the record. During Judge English’s time on the 
bench he has had 3,337 criminal cases before him. Judgment 
has been rendered in 2,287 of them. In all those cases there 
have been but 125 acquittals. One thousand and fifty cases 
were nolled by the district attorney, and the defendants were 
convicted in 2,162 cases, I wonder if it is the men in that 
category who are after Judge English in this case? I call 
further attention to the fact that there were 254 freight-steal- 
ing cases tried before Judge English, and that of the 254 cases. 
of that kind tried there were convictions in 240 cases and 
acquittals in 14. It seems to me from that record that the 
law has been pretty well administered and taken care of In 
that district, and I believe gentlemen will agree with me that 
there are times when it takes a man of nerve“ on the bench 
to protect life and preserve property. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman 
permit me to ask him a question? h 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes: § 

Mr, MOORE of Virginia. I have been a little disappointed 
that the record contains such meager evidence on the ques- 
tion of character, which I think is very important in a case 
of this sort. I shall ask a question which perhaps the gentle- 
man may not wish to answer. Suppose this matter is trans- 
ferred to the Senate and the gentleman is subpmnaed as a 
witness and questioned as to the general reputation of Judge 
English during his knowledge of him as a citizen and a judge, 
and the general reputation of Mr. Thomas as a lawyer und a 
citizen in the estimation of the people who have known him 
and who have had transactions with him, what wouid the 
gentleman say? 

Mr. ARNOLD. In answer to the gentleman I shall say that 
I answered the question in the beginning of my remarks as 
to Judge English when I said that the reports that came to me 
in the newspapers were so at variance with what my ex- 
perience and observations were when I was before the court 
that I was amazed that a report of thut kind should be broad- 
cast. Judge English is n man of determination and excellent 
character, I have never heard the motives of Judge English 
questioned in all of the time that he has been presiding on the 
bench until the time of these charges. The record does not 
show where he has been unduly influenced from any source. 
In further answer to my friend from Virginia, I believe the 
gentleman will agree with me that if Judge Euglish was the 
vile creature he is painted here, complaint would have been 
made by the bar associations of that section of the country, 
and the reputuble lawyers of that section of the country 
would have appeared before that subcommittee, revealed the 
conditions if they were bad, and asked that action be taken to 
put him off the bench. [Applause.] 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yicld? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 7 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I concede that that would be 
material, but it also seems to me rather interesting why the 
bar association has not been here appearing on behalf of his 
character if it is as the gentleman would have us believe it. 
They do not seem to be appearing in the case on either side. 

Mr. ARNOLD. If the bar associations take the view that 
I take—and I am a member of my local bar association and u 
member of the State bar nusseciation, then they will conclude 
that nothing is shown here in this record that would necessi- 
tate any outside defense of Judge English. [Applanse.] It 
is very easy to take a mass of testimony of something over a 
thousand pages, go through it und pick out isolated sections 
of it, and place an interpretation on it that leads to an entirely 
different conclusion than if the entire evidence is considered, 
and we should consider the whole of the evidence. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON. There is a part of the question of the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Moore] that the gentleman has not 
answered. What has the gentleman to say in reference to the 
reputation as he knows it of this man Thomas for honesty and 
integrity? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I have known Judge Thomas since he has 
been a referee in bankruptcy. I have never heard his honor 
or his character questioned or his judicial acts assailed until 
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this haze of insfnnations was brought about in this connection. 
I have looked through this record carefully to see whether or 
not there is any justification for that. Judge Thomas has been 
referee since Judge English was appointed. Gentlemen know 
that a referee's office is directly under the Department of Jus- 
tice and examined by agents of the Department of Justice. 
That office was gone into very earefully by Mr. Mountjoy, an 
examiner under the Department of Justice, on the 19th of 
August, 1924. That is just a short time before this matter 
arose. On page 682 of the record there is a letter from Rush L. 
Holland, Assistant Attorney General, to Judge English. The 
objections made there ure merely the formal objections that 
are usually found by examiners as in cases of national-bank 
examiners. After they go through the bank they go back and 
make a few suggestions and send them out for the board of 
directors to go over. There is nothing wrong shown by that 
letter of Judge Holland to Judge English, in which he calls 
attention to conditions in the referee's office. Merely some sug- 
gestions. In the report from Mr. Mountjoy to the Department 
of Justice touching the conduct of the referee's office, at page 
684 of the record, is to be found the following: 


All the work is done that can be done as soon as the papers come 
to him. Meetings are held promptly. Adjudications*are made and 
notices sent out at once. Sometimes county trustees delay the work 
for a while. He has eficient clerks, who send ont notices promptly. 
Trustees’ accounts sre checked up through Mr. Oscar Hooker, the chief 
clerk, wlio is a practical accountant. Dividends are declared promptly, 
and final meetings are always held in all cases and upon proper notice. 


Now let me call attention further; on page 687 you will 
find what is said about Mr. Hooker, chief clerk of the referee's 
oflice, and other commendatory remarks, I will not take time 
to read it, but simply enll it to your attention. Now then, as 
to what the agents of the Department of Justice think about 
JIndge Thomas. On page 688 it says: 


Jndge Thomas is universally allowed to be a man of ability, and 
since he has been referee he has not practiced as attorney and counselor 
at law in bankruptcy proceedings. He has not purchased, directly or 
indirectly, any property of an estate in bankruptcy, nor was he guilty 
of any other acts of impropriety or any violation of law in connection 
with the discharge of his official duties; nor, as far as I know, is there 
any evidence of collusion among referee, trustees, and attorneys. He 
has published two pamphlets for attorneys and trustces in bankruptcy, 
and these pamphlets seem to have real merit. 


If that is the judgment of the officials of Government after 
having thoroughly examined his office in detail, it ought to 
satisfy the House. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I will. 

Mr. DOMINICK. In connection with the report which has 
been read in which the exuminer said that he had not appeared 
in bankruptcy court, is it not a fact that the record in this 
case shows, and it is uncontradicted, that Judge Thomas was 
appointed or at least did appear as an attorney in a bank- 
ruptey case before Judge Anderson in Indianapolis? Is it not 
a fact? 

Mr. ARNOLD. It is not a fact. Here is the situation. It 
is true in part only, and I will explain the matter if the 
gentleman will permit. 

Mr, DOMINICK. I will be glad for the gentleman to state 
wherein my statement of the record is incorrect. 

Mr. ARNOLD. All right. This was not a bankruptey pro- 
eceding to which the gentleman refers. It was a proceeding 
before Judge Anderson in Indianapolis, Ind., entirely out of the 
jurisdiction of Illinois. An ancillary proceeding for the pur- 
pose of enjoining certain parties from disposing of assets pend- 
ing an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. Understand, there 
had been no adjudication in bankruptcy in this case, and an 
ancillary proceeding was pending to restrain the waste of as- 
sets. A restraining order had been issued, and the question 
‘was on modification of the restraining order. Judge Thomas 
was employed, went to Indianapolis, and assisted in resisting 
modification of the order. Now, then, let me state further than 
that. Judge English—it has been charged here that Judge 
Thomas used undue influence and authority over the court, and 
I know what is in the minds of some gentlemen. They are 
going to jump at the conclusion without any justification, in 
my judgment, that Thomas was employed in this case for the 
purpose of getting some undue advantage through his supposed 
relations with Judge English, who had been called down to 
Indianapolis by Judge Anderson to hear that particular ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. In a moment. A great many lawyers were 
engaged. Let me call your attenticn to this fuct that after the 
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matter was argued and gone through with there was only 
about 10 per cent of the original restraining order permitted to 
stand, so if Judge Thomas had the influence over English it is 
claimed it would have been all sustained. That very fact 
shows that Judge Thomas did not exercise any undue influence 
over Judge English any more than any other lawyer. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I will. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The gentleman stated this was in another 
State. Does the gentleman mean that makes any difference 
in regard to the right to practice in bankruptey by a referee— 

Mr. ARNOLD. Strictly speaking I expect not, but I imagine 
this further, that there would not be a lawyer or a referee 
who would ever think about an infraction of the law by going 
over to a foreign State to help a client in a restraining order 
in a case where no adjudication in bankruptey had been made. 
g MT: GRAHAM. Will the gentleman permit one more ques- 

on? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes, sir. 4% 

Mr. GRAHAM. Does not the gentleman think it would have 
some bearing in his judgment to read that part of the evidence 
that shows that Judge Anderson when he returned and took 
charge of that case, he decided the order, when he yery severely 
reprimanded Mr. Thomas and ordered him out of the case, 
which was a. bankruptcy case? 

Mr. ARNOLD. In answer to that I will say that I do not 
care to make any comments as to Judge Anderson’s statements. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yicld there? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman mentioned the 
fact. that this Indianapolis proceeding was ancillary, 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Was the main action a bank- 
ruptcy proceeding originating in Illinois? 

Mr. ARNOLD. No. It originated in Indiana—the bank- 
ruptcy case. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. WEAVER. I call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that there was pending an involuntary proceeding in bank- 
ruptey. The proceeding had not been determined, so that it 
was not a bankruptcy proceeding. . 
1 15 ARNOLD. I thank the gentleman. Well, I must hasten 
along. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. ; 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. I wish to ask the gentleman a 
question. with respect to the influence that Judge Thomas was 
supposed to wield over Judge English. Could the gentleman 
tell us of other cases in which he appeared as counsel for 
litigants? 

Mr. ARNOLD, During all the time that Judge English was 
on the bench he, Thomas, had in English's court 36 cases. In 
those 36 cases 33 were convictions, and the usual and ordinary 
Sentences were imposed in the case of other convictions in these 
cases, Of those 36 cases there were 25 pleas of guilty and 
there were 8 jury trials, and of the 8 jury trials there were 2 
aequittals. 

Now, gentlemen, you may take the record—and it is here 
before you—and you will find out that by comparison of the 
sentences imposed in the cases that Judge Thomas was in and 
in the cases that he was not in the sentences were just as 
severe in the Thomas cases as in the other cases. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does that apply to the cases where they 
pleaded guilty? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. The record will show it. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes, 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman lives in Hlinois and per- 
haps ean tell us of the attitude of other attorneys there, Can 
you tell us from your personal knowledge of the attitude of 
the bar in Illinois in reference to Judge English’s ability and 
fitness? What do they think about it? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I have not heard any lawyer express him- 
self as saying that he thought English was gnilty from what 
he individually knew about it. They did not know what this 
evidence would show, and they were in the same attitude I was, 
that if Judge English were corrupt he should be impeached, 
and I will vote to impeach him just as quickly as I would vote 
to impeach any other man. [Applause.] The lawyers out 
there, so far as I know, would require proof that he is corrupt 
before they would condemn him, 
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Now, gentlemen, let me call your attention particularly to 
article 2 in the articles of impeachment. In urticle 2 they 
set forth that Judge English, for the purpose of bullding 
up a baukruptcy ring and for the purpose of placing Thomas 
in a position where he could exploit litigants in his court 
for the benefit of Thomas and English and Thomas's friends 
aud English's friends and relatives, changed the rules of 
court that were then in effect in that district as to the author- 
ity of the referee in bankruptey. Let me call your attention 
to the fact—and you will find the two rules of court, the 
old and the new, set out on page 3 in the statement of facts 
or the majority report—if you will examine that report, you 
will find there is only this difference: Judge English in the 
order substituted provided that all matters of application for 
receivership in bankruptey eases be referred generally to the 
referee; in other words, he made a standing order author- 
izing the referee in bankruptcy to appoint receivers when it was 
necessary for the preservation of the estate. 

Under the order as it was, when a petition for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver in bankruptcy was presented to the court 
the court liad the right and authority—and usually did, if not 
always—simply refer the matter to the referee pro forma. 
Now they say, because this order was made that would apply 
in all cases, without a special order in each case, Judge English 
intended thereby to prefer Judge Thomas and make possible 
the building up of a bankruptcy ring. 

Ah, gentlemen, let me call your attention to this fact—let us 
see what the bankruptcy law says. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I prefer not to yield, but I will yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Do I understand you to say that this is the 
only change wrought by the rule? 

Mr. ARNOLD. That is not the only change wrought by the 
rule, but I propose to show here before I get through that 
the bankruptcy law does confer upon the referee all the au- 
thority that Judge English gave him in the order complained 
about. This is the fact of the matter. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Did the bankruptcy law confer on the court 
the power to say to Judge Thomas that he could establish a 
very large office and office. force, and if in a particular case, 
if there was not money enough to pay the costs, they could 
assess those costs on all the other bankruptcy cases that came 
within his jurisdiction? Is that the authority of law of the 
United States? 

Mr. ARNOLD, If I had time I could show that all the 
authority that is vested in courts of bankruptcy with three ex- 
ceptions is yested by the law in referees In bankruptey, and 
that those three are these: A referee has not the right to 
ndjudicate a petition; a referee has not the right to confirm a 
composition; a referee has not the right to grant discharges. 
And outside of those three things the referee may do whatever 
a court of bankruptcy may do. Let me prove it to you, I 
do not find the reference in my notes, but I can find it for you 
in the bankruptey act, Let us go to section 38 of the bank- 
ruptey act, covering jurisdiction of referees. Now, gentlemen, 
this is an important part in this connection, for this reason: 
The majority of the committee here has made the charge that 
as a basis for a bankruptcy ring Judge English substituted one 
order for another and thereby Thomas and his confederates 
were permitted to profit unduly. Upon that foundation is their 
superstructure of all the alleged wrongdoing and the charges 
that they hurl against Judge English colluding with Thomas in 
bankruptey matters in article 2. 

Mr. AYRES, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. > 

Mr. AYRES. Quite a few of us here would like to hear what 
the gentleman says particularly at this point, but there is so 
much buzzing going on all around that we can not hear it, 

Mr. ARNOLD, It is my position and contention, gentlemen, 
that if the foundation crumbles away in this charge in the 
second article of impeachment, then there is nothing upon 
which to base their additional charges in the second article 
of impeachment; and I will go further and say this, that if the 
committee that formulated these articles of impeachment, in 
their judgment of the law and the conditions and the facts in 
the case, were so fallible as to erect a superstructure that must 
topple over by reason of the crumbling of the foundation, 
then we have the right to assume that their judgment is 
equally as fallible in other articles of impeachment assigned 
and to call upon them to bring strict proof before the House 
to establish the merits of the charges. 

The gentleman from Missouri made the plea that we vote to 
sustain the committee. I am willing to sustain the committee 
whien it is right, but I do not intend that any committee or any 
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man shall do my thinking for me or reach my conclusions. 
[Applause. ] 

I am going to show von, gentlemen, that the law Is just as 
broad as the order which Judge English made, and that Thomas 
had the authority coniplained of without the order of Judge 
English. I will refer to the jurisdiction of referees in the 
bankruptcy act, section 38. They are empowered to— 


(4) Perform such part of the duties, except as to questions arising 
out of the applications of bankrupts for compositions or discharges, ag 
are by this act conferred on courts of bankruptcy and as shall bo 
prescribed by rules or- orders of the courts of bankruptcy of their 
respective districts, 


Now, then, that gives the referees as much authority as 
courts of bankruptcy have. Let us go back and see what nu- 
thority courts of bankruptcy have. Among others, section 2, 
to— 


(3) Appoint receivers or marshals upon application of parties in 
interest; in case the court shall find it absolutely necessary for the 
preservation of the estnte to tuke charge of the property of bank- 
rupts after the filing of the petition and until it is dismissed or the 
trustee is qualified, 


Further notice: 


(5) Authorize the business of bankrupts to be conducted for limited 
periods by receivers, marshals, or trustees, if necessary, lu the best 
luterest of the estates, and allow such officers additional compensation 
for such services as provided in section 48 of this act. 


Now, gentlemen, by that you will see that a referee has as 
much authority, except in the three instances I have men- 
tioned, as a court of bankruptcy itself, and the power to law- 
fully do the things Thomas did under the English order by 
courts of bankruptcy is not questioned. 

Now, let us turn to section 22 of the bankruptey act: 


After a person has been adjudged a bankrupt the judge may cause 
the trustee to proceed with the administration of the estate or refer it 
generally to the referce or specially with only limited authority to act 
in the premises or to consider and report upon specified issues, 


There is the authority of the court to refer a case to the 
referee either generally or specially, and because Judge 
English entered an order referring this case to the referee in 
his court generally you say it was done for the purpose of 
committing wrongs and permitting wrongs to be committed in 
the referee's court. 

Now, gentlemen, let me say this to you: If the authority 
that Judge English conferred upon Thomas by that order was 
no greater than the authority that Thomas had under the 
general law, then there is no foundation for the specifications 
in article 2, and this House should ignore them. I further 
submit that if the judgment of the committee was so fallible 
on that proposition, we may assume that the judgment of the 
committee may likewise be fallible on other specifications. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Les. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does the gentleman know 
whether the practice that was followed by Judge English and 
the referee prevails in any other jurisdiction in the United 
States? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I will say to the gentleman that it does, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Can the gentleman state where 
it does prevail? : 

Mr. ARNOLD. No; TI can not say where it does preyall. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It was rather noyel to me, and 
that is the reason I asked the question. 

Mr. ARNOLD. But how does custom enter into this when 
we haye positive law? That is the thing I can not understand, 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. To this extent: It does seem 
to me there is still a question as to the right of the Judge to 
authorize a referee to maintain that expense and to carry on 
that sort of a general establishment and to charge it up to the 
various estates, and the question of custom would enter into it 
as to whether it is a proper interpretation of the law. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Now, gentlemen, I must hasten along; but 
let me call your attention a little further to this proposition in 
connection with this matter. You will observe that the 
referee has all the authority that courts of bankruptcy may 
have, and in addition to that such authority as may be con- 
ferred upon courts of bankruptcy by orders of bankruptcy, 
Let me call your attention to General Order 35 of the Supreme 
Court of the United States: 

The compensation of referees prescribed by the act shall be in full 
compensation for all services performed by them under the act or 
under these general orders, but shall not include expenses necessarily 


Incurred by them in publishing or mailing notices, in traveling, or in 
perpetuating testimony or other expenses necessarily incurred In the 
performance of thelr duties under the act and allowed by special order 
of the judge. 

In any case in which the fees of the clerk, referee, and trustee are 
not required by the act to be paid by a debtor before fling his petition 
to be adjudged a bankrupt, the judge, at any time during the pendency 
of the proceeding in bankruptcy, may order those fees to be paid out 
of the estate. 


There you have it, and the authority vested in Thomas by 
Judge English was not any bronder than Thomas had under 
the law. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
ther? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The expression there is “the 
estate.” It does not put all of the estate into one lump fund 
anil then take money from one estate to meet the deticiency 
in another. 

Mr. ARNOLD. It is the universal practice in courts of 
bankruptcy to make a certain overhead charge for expenses, 
office rent where it is necessary, clerk hire, stationery, notices, 
and things of that kind, and apportion thut expense among 
the estates fairly and equitably. That has been recognized 
in the general practice of our bankruptcy courts since they 
were instituted. 

Now, gentlemen, I would like to discuss that matter a little 
longer with you, but I want to take some time in discussing 
the proposition laid out in article 4 of the articles of impeach- 
ment. It is charged that Judge English designated certain 
banks in which he was interested as .depositories for bank- 
ruptey funds. Take the case of the Coulterville bank, the first- 
montioned in that article. That bank was designated as a 
depository on June 14, 1918. Judge English became the owner 
of 21 shares out of a possible 250. The report of the examiners, 
both the Mountjoy report and the Zimmerman report, which 
were made about the time Thomas resigned, show that the 
deposits in this bank were no greater proportionately than the 
deposits in any other bank, taking into consideration the capital 
and surplus, 

I want to call your attention further to this fact, that every 
hank that was designated as a depository gave a good and 
sufficient bond, and no estate and no man ever lost a dollar 
through the making of any of these deposits in the designated 
depositories. But it is claimed that because Judge Euglish 
had twenty-one two-hundred-and-fiftieths of the stock of this 
bank and designated it as a depository he should be impeached. 
Gentlemen, you will not find any place in this record where 
Judge English profited unduly by designating this bank as a 
depository. 

Now, what is the situation as to the Merchants State Bank 
of Centralia? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin, 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. By depositing bankruptcy funds 
in this bank, was there any loss to the bankruptey funds in any 
way? 

Mr. ARNOLD. None in this bank or in any other bank. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Was there anything unusual 
about it except that he was a stockholder in the bank? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Absolutely nothing unusual, and that is the 
only charge they make here. I believe probably somebody in 
the bank was related to him in some way or related to Thomas; 
I do not know just how it was, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, My understanding is there was no in- 
terest paid to the bankruptcy estates, 

Mr. REID of Illinois. They do not pay such interest. 

Mr. ARNOLD. That is not paid anywhere. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the interest was paid to English's 
son. 8 

Mr. ARNOLD. I will come to that later. I will show what 
the situation was there if I can only get enough time to get 
to it. 

Now, the second assignment is with respect to the $100,000 in 
the Merchants State Bank of Centralia. Gentlemen, let me call 
your attention to the fact that this $100,000 consisted of funds 
from the case known us the Southern Traction case and was 
not a bankruptey case. That was a receivership case. There 
was a foreclosure of a mortgage, The property was sold and 
a great amount of money had been realized from the sale of the 
property. A certain portion of that money was to be deposited 
in the Belleville bank and in the Centralia bank, and inasmuch 
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Will the gentleman yield fur- 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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as it was not to be used in the closing of the estate for some 
time on account of prolonged litigation, the court ordered that 
those funds should be invested in Liberty bonds, and they were 
invested in Liberty bonds and the interest on the Liberty bonds 
was accounted for by the master in chancery in those cases to 
the estate; and yet it is said that because he ordered that 
$100,000 be deposited in the Centralia bank, in which he had 
some minor interest—he had 12 shares out of 1,000, which 
would be 1.2 per cent. It is argued that because he had 1.2 
per cent of the stock of the Centralia bank and ordered this 
$100,000 placed there and invested in Liberty bonds, he has 
committed an impeachable offense, because he had some slight 
interest in the bank. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
ruption there? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. T also understand from the record 
that those bonds were purchased at about 80 cents on the dollar 
and, of course, subsequently advanced to par, and the estate got 
the benefit. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes; the estate reaped the benefit of that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it not also true that those funds when 
they were deposited in these banks and remained as deposits 
drew no interest in behalf of the bankruptcy estate? 

Mr. ARNOLD, That is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY, And by investing them in Liberty bonds 
that enabled the estate to collect interest which they would not 
have collected otherwise? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes; but this case involying the $100,000 was 
a receivership case and not a bankruptcy case. 

I want to call your attention to the fact that in all the banks 
that were designated as depositories and in which bankruptcy 
money was placed no Interest was paid to the estate and it is 
not customary throughout the country for a bank to pay in- 
terest ou bankruptcy funds. I think this disposes of that propo- 
sition. 

Mr. RAGON. I would like the gentleman to yield for a ques- 
tion right there if he will. 

Mr. ARNOLD. All right. 

Mr. RAGON. As I understand it, Judge Thomas and Judge 
English both live in East St. Louis? 

Mr. ARNOLD. They do now. 

Mr. RAGON. One of the gentlemen charged here yesterday 
that approximately $40,000 had been borrowed by these two 
men from this bank, which had a capital of only $100,000. That 
is u rather amazing loan. If the gentleman can contribute any- 
thing toward clearing that up, if that is the fact, I would like 
to hear it. : 

Mr. ARNOLD. Judge English borrowed $10,000 from the 
Centralia bank with which to buy a home in East St. Louis. 
The money was used for that purpose. Judge English's wife 
signed the note at the Centrulia bank along with Judge Iinglish. 
The title to the property was in Judge English's wife's name. 
There was some other money borrowed by Judge English from 
the Centralia bank, amounting in all to something like $17,000, 
But let me call your attention further to the fact that in addi- 
tion to the personal security of Judge English and his wife, they 
required Judge English to take out an insurance policy, so 
that the face of that policy payable at death would be for the 
use of the bank in liquidating this indebtedness. That is the 
situation with respect to that matter. 

As to the amount of money he had borrowed from that bank, 
that is a matter between the bank and Judge English. What 
right have we to question the bauk in extending credit to Judge 
English? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Illinois has expired. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman from 
Illinois 30 minutes additional. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAGON. I grant you that is entirely personal as between 
Judge English and the bank, but I want to know why it is a 
man would go from Hast St. Louis to Centralia to negotiate 
such a loan. Did he formerly live at Centralia? 


Will the gentleman permit an inter- 


Mr. ARNOLD. Judge English was raised in Hamilton 
County. He practiced law down there. He went to the legis- 


lature from that part of the country. Along about 1911 or 1912 
he moved to Centralia. He became interested in this bank and 
bought some stock in the bank. 

Mr. RAGON. That was before he was judge? 

Mr, ARNOLD. That was before he was judge. Then when 
he was appointed tax attorney in the Internal Reyenue Bureau 
he sold that stock and came to Washington. Now, under- 
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stand, he was living in Centralia and connected with that bank 
before he came to Washington as tax attorney. After he went 
back he repurchased that 12 shares of stock. They were all his 
friends. He was on the board of directors there for a time. 

They knew his bonor and his integrity; they knew that he 
was & Federal judge; they knew what his salary was; they 
knew that he would hold that position during life or good 
behavior; and I submit to you, gentlemen, that it was good 
credit risk to loan that amount of money with the collateral 
that was put up with it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, Is the gentleman sure about 
the life-insurance policy being put up as security? I had an 
impression that it was made payable to the widow. 

Mr. ARNOLD. It was put up as security for this note. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It seems to be that that is 
rather important, 

Mr. ARNOLD. At any rate, the bank officials testified that 
they had the insurance policy as security for the loan, but in 
what forin it was put up I do not know. 

Mr. BROWNING, Will the gentleman state whether that 
loan was ever paid? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Not long ago the home was sold in St. Louis, 
nud the money he obtained from the sale went to the Bank of 
Centralia and paid that indebtedness, He had a little bank 
stock, and he sold that and got the money and paid off the 
rest of his indebtedness, and to-day Judge English stands as a 
man without a dollar’s worth of property and without a roof 
to cover his head. Talk about corruption! And yet they insist 
that he ought to be impeached because he did his duty as he 
saw it. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Certainly, 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman from Illinois is very familiar 
with the record, and 1 have not had a chance to read it, 
ulthough I have read some of it, I would like for him to teil 
the House if there is any evidence that brings knowledge heme 
of Judge English that his son was receiving 3 per cent interest 
on bankruptcy deposits of this bank. 

Mr. RAGON. Before the gentleman gets to that there is 
another question I desire to propound in connection with this 
matter he has been discussing. The gentleman has made a 
good explanation of Judge English’s action as to the loan from 
the bank of Centralia. How was it that Mr. Thomas was 
able to negotiate all these loans up there? k 

Mr. ARNOLD. These fellows were all from southern IHi- 
nois, Hamilton County; they were friends and some migrated 
up as far as Centralia. They had business connections. to- 
gether and some went up as far as Bast St. Louis. They knew 
each other from boyhood days. Men do business with men 
that they know generally, not with men they do not know. 

Mr. BOWLING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I will 

Mr. BOWLING. The record shows that Thomas put up 
collateral for every cent he borrowed, and, in addition, if the 
bank loaned Thomas money without any investigation or 
knowledge on the part of English, how can English be called 
upon to answer for what the bank did with Thomas? 

Mr. ARNOLD, That was Thomas's personal matter; and if 
he borrowed and put up collateral to satisfy the banks, why 
should Judge English be held responsible for the relation be- 
tween Thomas and the bank? 

Mr. RAGON. I um propounding these questions for infor- 
mation. Au intimate relation is charged here between the two 
men, and, if I understand it, both of them lived in East St. 
Louis. I can understand why they secured a loan in East St. 
Louis; but if Thomas lived in East St. Louis, why did he not 
go to a bank in Hast St. Louis instead of going to Centralia? 
Did he ever live in Centralia; did he have any business con- 
nections there? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I do not think he lived there, but these people 
up there were his friends. He had had business relations with 
them, and that is the reason he would go to Centralia to get 
credit by putting up collateral. 

It is charged here in this record that it was a great crime 
for Judge English to borrow money at 5 per cent, and there- 
fore he ought to be impeached becuuse he did borrow money 
at 5 per count of a bank that he had a little stock in, aud a 
bank that had been designated a depository and had on deposit 
some bankruptcy funds. Let me call your attention to the fact 
that 5 per cent is the legal rate of interest in Illinois. Why 
magnify the fact that there is something crooked because a 
mau borrowed money at a legal rate of interest? Of course, 
it may be 6 per cent or it may be T per cent by express contract, 
but there is nothing wrong in a bank loaning to an old friend 


Will the gentleman yicld? 
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of theirs where the security was absolutely ample; there was no 
crime in borrowing money at 5 per cent. 

Mr. BOWLING. If the gentleman will yield, in connection 
with the loan of the bank to Thomas, on page 856 of No. 2 of 
the hearings, I would like to read the testimony of Mr. Veach: 


Mr. Veacu. After Doctor Richardson became president of the Mer- 
chants State Bank, in their discussion between them, Doctor Richard- 
son disclosed the fact to George W. English that C. B. Thomas owed 
the Merchants State Bank directly, and as we considered it, indirectly, 


$20,000. Judge English blew up when he fonnd that. It made him 
sore, He said, “ The loan is not safe, and you ought not to make it, 


and he must pay it. If he does not, I will sell my stock and cancel 
it as depository and get out of the bank.“ 


As a result he was pressed by the bank and paid it, 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. What time did that happen? 

Mr. ARNOLD. That happened before the impeachment pro- 
ceedings ; I do not know just when. When Judge English found 
out that the bank had extended credit to Thomas to that ex- 
tent, he objected to it, and as a result of that the bank called 
Thomas's loan. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. HOLADAY. The question was asked about Judge 
Thomas borrowing this money at the bank. Previous to his 
appointment as referee he was county judge, and lived in one 
of those towns down there. I do not know whether it was the 
county in which this town is located or not. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. AYRES. We are not so much interested in what Judge 
Thomas did. We would like to have the gentleman answer the 
question in respect to Judge English. 

Mr. ARNOLD. It is charged here that Judge English cor- 
ruptly arranged with the Union Trust Co. of Bast St. Lonis, 
whereby the bank was to employ his son in some capacity in 
the bank and pay to his son 3 per cent interest on bankruptcy 
deposits. I say that any man who reads the evidence with.an 
open and clear mind must reach the conclusion that the evidence 
does not sustain the charge. What are the facts? We have a 
man named Ackerman, a man who had known Judge English for 
quite a while. He was walking down the street with Judge 
English one day. Judge English's boy was out of a job. Judge 
English asked Ackerman if he knew where his boy might get 
connection In a bank. He told him that the boy had been in 
the Riggs National Bank in Washington for some time and 
that after that he had gone to the University of Ilinois and 
had taken a special course in commerce and banking; that he 
had some other experience as a banker and he would like to see 
his boy get a place where he could develop Into a banker. 
After walking down the street a little while Ackerman nnd 
Judge English parted and Judge English said to Ackerman, 
“Come duwn to my chambers some time and we will talk it 
over.” He went down there and they did talk it over. What 
was the result? I have it here on pages 591 and 592 of the 
record. I shall not take the time to read it to you, but will 
direct your attention to it without reading it. You will find 
there that Judge English told Ackerman that he was anxious 
that his boy should get connected up in some way with a 
bank. Ackerman proposed to the judge that he increase the 
bankruptcy deposit in the bank of the Union Trust Co. Who 
was Ackerman? Ackerman was a solicitor for the Union 
Trust Co. He was not a bank official, but was a solicitor of 
new accounts and a bond salesman. The thing that was upper- 
most in Ackerman’s mind, of course, was to get additional de- 
posits for the Union Trust Co. 

At this time and for a long time prior thereto the Union 
Trust Co. had been designated as a depository and at that time 
had funds of the bankruptcy court in its possession and had 
had quite a large amount for some time. Judge English said 
what was the natural thing to say, that he expected there 
would be an increase in the bankruptcy deposits because he was 
considering having but one depository in East St. Louis. He 
suid that the bank was manned by capable officials, had a gqod 
capital and surplus, and naturally, Mr. Speaker, if there should 
he but one depository, the bankruptcy funds would increase. 
Let me tell you why he was going to have but one depositery. 
The Droyers National Bank, which was the other depository, 
was in failing circumstances. It had heen noised about East 
St. Louis for n year or more that the bank was in danger of 
insolvency. Judge English knew it, and perhaps knew that it 
would be only a question of time until that bank would no 
longer be a depository. Within three months after Judge Eug- 
lish had this conversation with Ackerman in his office that 
bank did go. It was taken over by the Comptroller General 
and it neyer has opened its doors since that time. The bank- 
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ruptey funds did begin to climb in the Union Trust Co., and 
why should they not begin to climb? There was but one de- 
posifory then. The evidence in this record is uncontradicted 
that there was not a transfer from the Drovers National Bank 
to the Union Trust Co. after that except one. That is the 
uncontradicted evidence, and the increase in the deposits there 
was due to the fact that the moneys of the new estates, as 
they would come in, were deposited in the Union Trust Co. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD, I shall be glad to answer any question the 
geutleman has to ask after I get through. Ackerman took 
the mutter up with the bank as to the employment of Farris 
English. Judge English specifically told Ackerman that he 
must understand that this boy, if he went into that bank, 
was not going with the understanding that the bankruptcy 
funds would be increased, and that evidence is uncontradicted. 
Ackerman took the matter up with the bank officials. The 
bank officials thought the mutter over and decided that they 
would employ Farris English and told Ackerman to tell the 
boy to come down and they would talk it over with him. He 
went down and they talked the matter over and he was em- 
ployed by Mr. Schlafly, an official of the bank, at a salary of 
$150 a month, with the understanding that his salary should 
be increased a little later on. Farris English thought that 
his knowledge and experience in the banking business was such 
that he should demand more money than that. He did not like 
the idea of being put on a book job. He wanted an official 
job in the running of the bank. Farris English went in there 
and for a period of 14 months after he went into that bank 
not a penny was paid on bankruptcy deposits. The time 
finally came when Farris English thought that he ought to 
have more money, He was raised to $200 a month, and still 
was dissatisfied. He wanted more money and insisted that 
they pay him more money, but the hands of the bank were 
tied. They could not pay him more money, because to do so 
would be to prefer him over some other employees and that 
would disorganize the office force. 

He became very insistent when they told him they could not 
pay any more money. Finally he told them that he could 
not possibly live on the salary he was getting, and he would 
have to get out and get some more money. Now I am not jus- 
tifying what Farris English did in this matter or what the 
bank did, but there were some extenuating circumstances as 
fur as the boy was concerned. Ile was married, he had a wife, 
he had one child. Another child was born or about to be born, 
and his expenses were very heavy; a great amount of sickness 
in his family. He could not possibly meet his bills on the sal- 
ary he was getting. He thought he ought to receive more 
money and could earn more money outside of the bank, and the 
bank officials then got together and talked among themselves 
and arrived at a decision to pay Farris English 3 per cent in- 
terest on bankruptey funds with the understanding that Farris 
English was to be transferred to bond salesman and as solicitor 
for new accounts. Now I want to call attention to this fact, 
gentlemen. They say to you that there was corruption on the 
part of Judge English, that he had in mind collecting interest 
on bankruptcy funds when he made an effort to get his boy 
into that bank. If that were true, would Judge English have 
permitted that condition to run along for 14 months after the 
boy began employment in the Union Trust Co. and not a penny 
paid on bankruptcy deposits during that time? Payment of 
interest would have begun when Farris began to work if it was 
premranged. It absolutely controverts the finely wrought out 
scheme to conyict this man on suspicion und conjecture, 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York also rose. 

Mr. ARNOLD. In a moment. Now let me supplement this 
further. The first check Farris English got on bankrupt de- 
posits, 3 per cent, began on the Ist of April, 1924, and while 
he remained in the employ of the bank, in addition to getting 
his $200 a month salary, he got 3 per cent interest on the bank- 
ruptey fund as long as he stayed there, which was until the 
Bist day of December, 1924, when he resigned. and after that 
time no interest was paid on bankruptcy funds. He stepped 
down and out, severed his relations, and that was the end of it 
and the end of interest on the funds. Now I call attention to 
this fuct: 

The committee has sought in every way possible—and I think 
they were justified in doing it—to show in some way that Judge 
English had knowledge of this fact. The record in this case, 
gentlemen—and I say it on my reputation as a lawyer and a 
Member of this House—the evidence in this case absolutely 
shows that Judge English knew nothing about that arrangement 
until after the boy had quit his employment, some two or three 
weeks after that. The matter came up in some way and the 
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boy told his father about it, and his father asked him what he 
did that for. And the boy said he did it because he needed the 
money. ‘The boy said he concealed the matter from his father 
because he knew if his father knew it he would stop it at once. 
That is the record in the case. Every bank official examined 
on that proposition tell you in their testimouy that Judge Eng- 
lish knew nothing about the arrangement as far as they knew. 
That is the fact about it. Judge English says he knew noth- 
ing about it until his son came and told him about it, and his 
sou further testifies that he did not tell Judge Thomas about 
it, and the officials of the bank testified—you will find it in the 
record—that they went to Judge Thomas before that in an effort 
to build up the deposits of the bank and offered to pay Judge 
Thomas 3 per cent interest on bankruptey funds, and Judge 
Thomas told them that he did not accept interest on bank- 
ruptey funds; that is was not right, and he refused it. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. He suggested a job as counsel? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Suppose he did. Is it a crime to try to get 
a job? I have been in that position myself. What is wrong 
if his employment by the bank would not interfere with his 
business? Why should not he take it? 

Mr. KINCHELON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I will 

Mr. KINCHELON, How much did this boy supplement his 
salary by reason of drawing 3 per cent interest on these de- 
posits? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Around $300 a month. 

Mr. CRISP. How many months? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Nine months, amounting to 52.700, all told. 

Mr. CRISP. The record I read confirms exactly what the 
gentleman has snid. Did any witness testify in this record 
that Judge English had knowledge of his son receiving interest 
on these bankruptcy funds? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Absolutely no witnesses testified to that fact. 
On the contrary, they testified he did not know it. You have 
positive evidence he did not know it; and now, because a man 
in the beginning attempted to show a little fatherly interest 
in his son by assisting him in getting a position, it is sought to 
crucify him on the cross of impeachment. It is sought to 
brand him in infamy and write against his record a stain 
that can never be effaced. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. 

Mr. ARNOLD. I will. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Some of you gentlemen have 
made such a gallant defense of Judge English that I am begin- 
ning to doubt I am with the committee. 

Mr. ARNOLD. I never have been, I will say to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. And anyway there is nothing to 
me -very exciting abont any of these charges except the judge's 
connection with Thomas. Would the gentleman be willing to 
suspend judgment on this case until the Committee on the 
Judiciary cap examine Thomas and get his evidence? 

Mr. ARNOLD, There is no question but that the committee 
ought to have called Judge Thomas In this case to give what 
light he could to clear up any suspicious circumstances that 
might linger there; and if Judge English is guilty of fraud and 
corruption and guilty of misconduct in office of an impenchuble 
nature, he ought not to stain the judicial ermine by continuance 
on the bench. From the evidence on which the committee asks 
us to vote impeachment charges I must vote against it. It is 
the dictate of my best judgment. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOEH. Can the gentleman tell us whether there 
is any reason why he was not called? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Some members of the committee suggested 
that he be called, and others objected, and as the result Thomas 
was not called. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. He sat in the committee? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes; he sat in the committee all the time, 
nearly, and the committee not only did not call him but said in 
the record that they did not want to call him. And now they 
ure bringing in a record before this House seeking to take 
advantage of discrepancies that might have heen dissipated if 
they had called Judge Thomas. They are usking us to act in 
the dark and to destroy Judge English on suspicion and in- 
Sinuntions wholly lacking the dignity of substantial proof of 
impeachable churges. My sense of fair play repels the idea. 
[Apphiuse. ] 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield for another question? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes, 


Will the gentleman yield? 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from IIIInois 
has again expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 45 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. HERSEY]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LEHLBACH). 
man from Maine is recognized for 45 minutes. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, it 

is. a serions and solemn thing to impeach a judge of the Fed- 
eral court of the United States. I do not know how you feel, 
but 1 do know something of how the great majority of out com- 
mittee fecl. I want this thing settled. For a year I have been 
oppressed by it, and I have had the idea that I might find some 
way to excuse this judge and let him go. Since I have been 
in this Congress there have been before my committee two 
impeachments. T am pleased to say that I joined in reports 
exonerating those men, among them a judge of the Federal 
court. 
I want to give you the view this afternoon of 18 men ont of 
2%. I want von to read their names in the list of the Judiciary 
Committee and say if they are men of standing in their pro- 
fession as lawyers and men whose judgment you will take. 

Mr. REID of IIlinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. No; not now. 

Mr. REIÐ of Illinois. Who is on trial? 

Mr. HERSEY. Not Thomas, nor the Judiciary Committee, 
nor any of the Representatives of IIlinois. 

Mr. REID of IIlinols. It is Judge English. 

Mr. HERSEY. He is not on trial. It is simply a question 
of whether there is evidence ‘enough in this case to send it 
on to the Senate. We ean not try English or condemn him. 

I want to call your attention right here-—including the gen- 
tleman from IIIinois—to the minority report in this case, 
where it says: 


Having dissented from the majority view, we feel ft our duty to 
‘outline to our collengues some reasons for not joining in the majority 
report. The evidence in the case is voluminous, covering nearly 1,000 
printed pages, and necessarily all the Members of the House will not 
thaye the ‘time or opportunity to study this evidence and judge of its 
probative cliaracter and force. 


We will not have time to discuss it. That is true. I want 
to call your attention to some of the evidence in this case, 
concerning which, if you sit down with your conscience and 
sleep nights, and say The Judge ought to go free,” all right; 
but IT want you to do that intelligently. 

There .came into this House in the fall of 1924 charges 
against George W. English, presented by the gentleman from 
Missouri, who talked here this.afternoon [Mr. Hawes]. They 
were charges made by ‘the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, a great 
newspaper; and I want to say here and now that in following 
this evidence for a whole year I have been convineed that the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch spoke the truth, and nothing but the 
truth, There was a committee appointed from this House on 
Jannary 28, 1625. That committee was a committee of investi- 
gation, because Congress was about to expire. That committee 
Was composed of the following: 

W. D. Bors, Iowa, chairman; CHARLES A. CHRISTOPHERSON, 
of South Dakota; myself; Eart C. MICHENER, of Michigan; 
IIXTroN W. SUMNERS, of Texas; JohN N. Tinuman, of Arkan- 
Sus; and Roya H. WELLER, of New York. While some of you 
gentlemen spent your time at home or at the seashore, we 
sweltered in the heat of East St. Louis and Centralin. 

One year ago yesterday this committee was in St. Louis and 
Nast St. Louis on this investigation. What did we find at 
St. Louis? I want you to keep it in your mind what we found 
when we got there. We had no lawyers. We bad no agents to 
investigate this case and present evidence. We went into the 
Federal court room on the morning, a year ago yesterday, and 
we fonnd there three of the most distinguished lawyers of East 
St, Louis and a distinguished lawyer of Danville, III., the home 
of Uncle Joe Cannon. Sitting behind those lawyers was Judge 
English. They had three months in which to prepare the case 
und defend him against ‘the charges Which have been brought on 
this floor. They had every chance to call witnesses and make 
their defense. 

J want to say as to those attorneys, distinguished men, great 
lawyers, for Judge Euglish, that they never thought it neces- 
sary to do anything that has been done here in this Congress 
for Judge English, to make the pleas for the defense that have 
been attempted to be made here, to try to exclude things that 
have been attempted to be excluded here. We investigated the 
ease according to the record, and I am going to stay with the 
record. We said: 


Where ure the witnesses? Who defends the case that we are about to 
hear? 


The gentle- 
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ilish upon the bench. 
presented to us, and we went out to Centralia, St. Louis, and 
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We were there as n court, not as prosecutors. We said to Mr. 
Hawes, who made the charges: 


You and the Post-Dispatch get together and come into court in the 
morning with your witnesses. Weare not prosecutors. We will cxam- 
ine those witnesses and the evidence you present or we will go home. 


They got together and overnight telegraphed up country, as 
they call it, and brought in a lawyer. He asked for a little 
recess in order that he might go out and consult the first wit- 
ness. That recess was granted, and we were then given a list 
of witnesses, as furnished by Mr. Hawes and the Post-Dispatch, 
and we sent out our summons for the witnesses they wanted to 
appear. Then, gentlemen, this unfortunate situation arose. 
The evidence went in, as you miglit say, in a helter-skelter way. 
You know—and I direct this to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Rem] as a lawyer—that if you put your case in in a 
logical way things are very much better for your case. That. 
is especially true if you know your witnesses, know what they 
are going to testify to, and you put your case in in a logical way. 
But what did they do? They put their first witness on as 
to one point; then the next witness on some other point, and 
the next day on some other point, and for 10 days the evidenee 
went in in that way. So it is no wonder that men come into 
this House, this court, and say, “We can not understand this 
ease by reading it from the record.” The committee did not 
understand it then. However, when the evidence went in we 
did our best to get all of the facts out of the witnesses and 
get all of the facts that were given to us. After spending 10 
days in that procedure we went home, and the result of those 
10 days appears in this first volume of evidence. It covers the 
testimony of 55 witnesses and covers six years of Judge Png- 
Then on July 10 and 11 new evidence was 


East St. Louis for the purpose of examining the affairs of the 
Merchants State Bank of Centralia. We spent two days 
there. That appears in the second edition of the evidence, 

That was not all. Last fall, before Congress met, every 
member of the subcommittee received from the attorneys of 
Judge English a brief of 50 printed pages covering the law and 
the evidence in the case, 

Was that all? On December 1 of last year, when Congress 
was about to meet, we held hearings on some more new evi- 
dence, and at those hearings the defendant, Judge English, 
and his counsel appeared. That went into another pamphlet 
of evidence. 

Was that all? We held a meeting of our snbcommittee after 
Congress met and went over the evidence thoroughly. Then 
we presented n unanimous report, signed by those who heard 
the whole case. The report was us follows: 


Said special committee having inquired into the official conduct of 
the suid George W. English, beg leave to report that in their opin- 
fon, based upon the testimony taken, the said George W. English, 
United States judge of the eastern district of the State of IIlinois, has 
been guilty of acts which in contemplation of the Constitution of the 
United States are high crimes and misdemeanors requiring the interpo- 
sition of the constitutional powers of the House of Representatives of 
the United States. 

Dated this 19th day of December, A. D. 1925, 

Wu. D. Bors. 

Eann: C. MICHENER. 

Citas, A, CHRISTOPHERSON, 
Ina G. Hersey. 

Joun N. TILLMAN. 
Harron W. SUMNERS. 


That report was sent by the Speaker to the full Judiciary 
Committee of 23. What happened next? On January 12 there 
appeared before our committee Judge English and his three 
attorneys. They spent two days in arguing that ease on the 
law and the evidence, and that made a volume of 118 pages 
more, 

I want to say to you gentlemen that when this case goes to 
the Senate there is nothing new that Judge English can fur- 
nish in his defense. He has answered every charge here and 
his attorneys have done the same thing. Mhe case has heen 
fully tried, us far us he is concerned, and it has never been 
tried by anybody who is a prosecutor. 

Gentlemen, this evidence has not been hastily considered. 
The full committee of 23 spent over.a week in executive session. 
We shut the doors, and we argued the whole matter. The 
full committee heard the subcommittee, Every member had 
the right and privilege of giving his views to the full committee 
and arguing every point in the case. After that full argu- 
ment 18 men out of the 23 yoted out the articles of impeach- 
ment which are now before you. 

There has been something said during the course of this 
debate about the law; some have said that there was no 
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crime committed; that Judge English is not guilty of any high 
crimes under the Constitution. Let us settle that right here 
und ascertain what the law is thut is applicuble to this class 
of Cases, 

I will rend from Hinds’ Precedents. The Inw seems to be 
well settled that in the meaning of the Constitution a judge 
may be impenched for offenses and official misconduct that 
are not indictable, Upon this point the decisions of the courts 
and the precedents of Congress have been collated. 

Then he goes on to say: 


In each of the only two cases of impeachment tried by the Senate 
in which a conviction resulted, the defendant was found guilty 
of offenses not indictable either at common law or under any Federal 
statute, and in almost every case brought offenses were charged in the 
articles of impeachment which were not indictable under any Federal 
atatute, and in several cases they were such as constituted neither 
a statutory nor a common-law crime. ‘The impeachability of the 
offenses charged tn the articles was, in most cases, not denied. In one 
case, however, counsel for the defendant insisted that impeachment 
wonld not lle for any but an Indictable offense, but after exhaustive 
urgument on both sides this defense was practically abandoned. The 
cases, then, seem to establish that Impeachment is not a mere mode of 
procedure for the punishment of indictable crimes; that the phrase 
“high crimes and misdemeanors" is to be taken not in its common 
luw but in its broader parlinmentury sense and is to be interpreted 
in the light of parliamentary usage; that in this sense it Includes not 
only crimes for which an indictment may be brought, but grave political 
offenses, corruptions, maladministration, or neglect of duty involving 
moral turpitude, arbitrary and oppressive conduct, and even gross 
improprieties by judges and high officers of state, although such offenses 
le not of a character to render the offender liable to an indictment 
either at common law or under any statute. Additional weight is 
ndded to this interpretation of the Constitution by the opinion of emi- 
nent writers on constitutional and parliamenary law and by the fact 
thut some of the most distinguished members of the convention that 
framed it have thus interpreted it. 


Mr. KINCHELON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I want to get the gentleman's idea about 
this, because it has been running through my mind since this 
first started. We all know the function of a grand jury, either 
Federal or State, and that is what we are here. We know 
they are justified in returning an indictment against a de- 
fendant if they have reasonable grounds to believe from the 
evidence—and reasonable grounds only—that there has been 
an offense committed. In view of the precedents, which I know 
the gentleman has examined, is that the same attitude this 
House should take; or should we, before we vote for the im- 
peachment, have to be convinced that this man, from the evi- 
dence, has been proven guilty beyond a reasonable doubt? 

Mr. HERSEY. Let me give you the rule. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. That is what I want. 

Mr. HERSEY. The rule is not that you must find him guilty 
beyond all reasonable doubt in this House or even in the Sen- 
ate. There should be a preponderance of evidence which satis- 
fies you, just as in a civil case, because thls is a semicriminal 
and not wholly a criminal case. If you are satisfied by a pre- 
ponderance of evidence which satisſles your mind that the 
Senate would convict upon these charges when presented to 
the Senate, which has the power to try them, then it is your 
duty under your oath to send them on to that body. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield just there? 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Would it not be the duty of a Member of 
the House to vote to send this case on even though there was 
a doubt in his mind as to whether or not the Senate would 
conviet? 

Mr. HERSEY. I do not want to say that. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I mean if the Member was honestly in 
doubt as to the outcome. 

Mr. HERSEY. How a man reading this evidence and care- 
fully considering the evidence as well as the law can haye 
any doubt I can pot understand. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The gentleman has already stated that 
it is impossible for some Members of the House to have 
studied all the evidence In this case, and I find myself in 
doubt as to whether this man is guilty of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors or not. 

Mr. HERSEY. Then, is not the gentleman willing to take 
the opinion of the majority of the committee that has studied 
this matter? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Of course I am, and I am going to do so 
unless I am convinced this man is not guilty. 

Mr. HERSEY. Gentlemen, let me hastily give you a state- 
ment of the facts from the record, and do not interrupt me, 


please, unless I am stating something that is not tho fact, 
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George W. English, United States district Judge of the 
eastern district of Hlincis is 00 yenrs old, is married. has n 
wife and four sons. In November, 1891, he was admitted to 
the State bar of Illinois, and a few years later he was at- 
mitted to the District Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Illinois. He had a very limited practice 
in the State courts and very little, if any, in the district 
courts of the United States when he left the practice of his 
profession. 

In July, 1914, through the political influence of Charles B. 
Thomas, of Bast St. Louis, III., he obtained a situation in tho 
United States Treasury Department at Washington, D. C., at 
a salary of about $3,000 per year. He was not permitted to 
appear in cases in the Federal courts. Those were taken care 
of by the Department of Justice. His work was largely 
clerical and added nothing to his knowledge of Federal law or 
practice. 

He remained in this department at Washington four years 
and during that time had no experience or practice in the 
Federal courts. 

Through the influence and work of his old friend Thomas, 
who, in the meantime, had become quite a politician, he was 
appointed by President Wilson United States district judge 
for the eastern district of IIlinois to fill a yacancy caused by 
the death of the late Judge Francis Wright. 

On May 9, 1918, he qualified as judge and entered upon his 
duties in that district. The eastern district of Ilinois is a 
great commercial section of the State. It has many larg 
cities and runs north from East St. Louis very nearly to 
Chicago. 

Opposite to the great city of St. Louis and across the Missis- 
sippi River within this district is the city of East St. Louis, 
and within a dozen years it has risen from a small town to 
about 100,000 inhabitants. The termini of the Big Four Rail- 
road and 11 other railroads, a wonderful manufacturing city, 
with great corporations and commercial interests. 

In the Federal courts this district has a strong and learned 
bar, great lawyers who are proud of their profession and 
jealous of its rights, perogatives, and standing. 

As to the qualifications of Judge English for a Federal judg- 
ship at the time of his appointment, I call your attention to 
pages 648-649 of the record. On cross-examination I asked the 
judge the following questions: 


Mr. Hersey. From the time that you began to practice in the United 
States court up to the time you went to Washington, how extensive 
was your practice in the United States court? 

Judge ENatistt. I had a very limited practice; very limited. 

Mr. Hersey. Civil and criminal, both? 

Judge ExcLISH. Yes. Cairo was the nearest point, 86 miles from 
my home, and there is only a small amount of business ever transacted 
by the United States court at Cairo. 

Mr. Hersey. It was a small practice in the United States court? 

Judge ExGLISH, Very small, indeed; yes. I recall now only one 
important law case—or civil case, as you call it—with which I was 
ever connected, and then I was only employed specially. 

Mr. Hersey. Then you went to Washington and stayed four years? 

Judge Encutsu, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hxnszr. From 1914 to 19187 

Judge EnGttsn. Practically four years. Well, I was in the city of 
New York from January until April. 

Mr. Hersey. You were engaged in the Internal Revenue Department? 

Judge EnGrisr. Yes. 

Mr. HERSEY. And, of course, during that time you did not practice 
much in the Federal courts? 

Judge Excrisn. No. I was not permitted to appear in those cases, 
because the Department of Justice always took care of them. 

Mr. Hersey. And while you were at Washington you were appointed 
to the bench? 

Judge ENatistt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HERSEY. So from the time you were admitted to the Federal 
court bar, Judge, you had had practically no practice in that court up 
to the time you became judge? 

Judge Exdtasu. A very limited amount, as I say, although I becamo 
quite conversant with the procedure in the Federal court. 

ír. Hmensry. So you came to the bench without any long experience 
as a trial lawyer in the Federal courts? 

Judge ENcLisH. That fs true. 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
for a question? 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
but is that the question before us? 
being an attorney. 

Mr. HERSEY. I can sec what is in the gentleman's mind. 
I want to show the connection with something that occurg. 


Will the gentleman yield 


That is very interesting, 
I ask for information, not 
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further on, and I want to ask this question: How could a 
lawyer with practically no knowledge of Federal law or pro- 
cedure, not having ever practiced to any extent in the Federal 
court, receive the appointment of Federal judge for the east- 
ern district of IHinois? 

Now, that question is going to be answered 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It seems to me that ques- 
tion might very well have been raised at the time of the 
appointment, but I did not know that question was before 
us at this time. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 

Mr HERSEY. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Conld that have unconsciously 
influenced the ventleman’s opinion against him? 

Mr. HERSEY. No. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Because the gentleman became 
convinced he, perhaps, did not possess the qualifications proper 
for the office. ` - 

Mr. HERSEY. Let me state here that I am giving the 
House the benefit of an investigation. I want you to get a 
picture of Judge English and I want you to keep that picture 
in mind. The only way I can present this picture to you is to 
show that he stood there appointed to a position for which he 
was unfit by his education and practice. It is not anything 
against him, and I do not say it is anything against him. 

Now, how did he come to be appointed? When the attorney 
for Judge English, Mr. Campbell, was before us a few days 
ago, in the course of his argument Mr. Campbell said, and I 
quote this from the record: 

Mr. CAMPBELL, Judge Thomas and Judge English had lived in 
neighboring countries, Hamilton and Johnson counties, in southern 
Illinois, for a great many years. They had been the closest kind 
of personal and political friends. And in Judge English’s campaign 
for the legislature, back 15 or 20 years ago, or along in that neigh- 
borhood, they were in the same senatorial district. Judge Thomas had 
been a great political friend in carrying Hamilton County for Judge 
English when he was a candidate for the legislature. 

During the campaigns for the position for Federal judge, which 
lasted for a year and a half before the appointing authorities could 
determine it in our district, Judge Thomas had been untiring in his 
labors for the appointment of Judge English. He had been the closest 
kind of personal and political friend. 

They continued that friendship, I am frank to say to you, at East 
St. Louis, 


It was a most unfortunate appointment made in the stress 
of the World War. Here stands Judge English, a lawyer 
totally unfitted by education, training, or experience for that 
great office. Here is his campaign manager, Thomas, a shrewd 
politician whose efforts for a year and a half—Cainpbell said 
had been untiring in behalf of the judge. ‘Thomas could say, 
“I own the judge for I made him.” 

Judge English when he entered upon his duties had not only 
put himself under great obligations to Thomas but he had, as 
a judge, laid upon him a great task for which by education, 
training, and experience he was wholly unfitted. H honest, 
courteous, dignified, just, und with due regard for the rights 
of others and the importance of his judicial position, he might 
have become a great judge and have had at this time the re- 
spect and confidence of the bar and of the people of his 
district. 

He has been United States district judge for six years up 
to the time charges were filed against him, which are now 
being investigated. Let us follow him through these six years 
on the Federal bench and see if there is anything in his offi- 
cial acts and conduct that demands his impeachment. 

The charge in article 1 is as follows: 


That the sald George W. English, having been nominated by the 
President of the United States, confirmed by the Senate of the United 
States, duly qualified and commissioned, and while acting as the 
district judge for the eastern district of Illinois, did on divers and 
various occasions so abuse the powers of his high office that he is 
hereby charged with tyranny and oppression, whereby he has brought 
the administration of justice in said district in the court of which he 
is judge into disrepute and by his tyrannous and oppressive course of 
conduct is guilty of misbehavior falling under the constitutional provi- 
sion as ground for impeachment and removal from office. 


The first thing we come to in this connection is the disbar- 
ment of Thomas W. Webb, and I have just a word to say 
about that in passing. I have not the time to argue it. I 
want vou to get in your minds the fact that Judge English 
himself spoke very highly of Webb and his attorneys in every 
argument they made to us, spoke of Webb as a man of char- 
acter. Let us see what the record says about Webb: 

In the summer of 1922 Thomas W. Webb was an attorney at 
law residing in East St. Louis, where he had lived for 22 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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years. He was an attorney of ability, experience, and char- 
acter. He had practiced law 31 years, been a member of the 
bar of the United States District Court of the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Illinois for 20 years and a member of the bar of the 
circuit court of appeals. He had an extensive practice in all 
these courts, both civil and criminal. 

Returning from Belleville, the county seat of St. Clair County, 
where he had been trying a case, he was informed by his 
office at East St. Louis that there was a man in jail at Fast 
St. Louis that wanted to see him. He went down to interview 
the chief of police and found a man there by the name of 
John Gardner, He had been tried by Judge English for some 
alleged offense and had been discharged becanse there was no 
evidence to convict him, and the only process the chief of 
police had to hold him in jail was a telegram from the chief 
of police of Chicago that he was wanted there, and so forth. 
There was no warrant against him and no legal process of any 
kind. Acting as his attorney, Webb applied for a writ of 
habeas corpus to the city court at East St. Louis, which had 
jurisdiction. Webb notified the State's attorney and had him 
present in court to represent the State. 

The judge of the city court, after hearing the case, decided 
that the prisoner could not be held upon this telegram, and 
there being nothing else against him he was discharged. Some- 
time later Attorney Webb received from the clerk of Judge 
English notice that on a certain day he should appear before 
Judge English to show cause why he should not be held in 
contempt of court. Attorney Webb took with him Bruce A. 
Campbell, a distinguished lawyer, of East St. Louis, and to- 
gether they went before Judge English. There was a large 
attendance in the court room, both attorneys and the public; 
the court was in session with English upon the bench. When 
English saw Webb he said: 

“Mr. Webb, will you come forward to the bar?“ Webb went for- 
ward to the bar, and then Judge English said, “ Mr. Webb, no doubt 
you received a letter from the clerk of this court requesting your ap- 
pearance here on this occasion?” Webb said, “T did, your honor.“ 
English said, “I resorted to that method of getting you here rather 
than to have the marshal bring you here, and to that extent save 
you embarrassment. You will be disbarred from further practice in 
this court until you have filed with the clerk of this court a written 
statement of your connection with the so-called Dressed-up Johnny 
Gardner matter.““ 


He further said: 

You may take all the time you want in preparing that statement. 
I want it in detail and I want it under oath. I suggest that you go 
back somewhere by yourself and meditute upon the long number of 
years and months of time in which you hive expended your efforts 
and energies to bring you to the position you now occupy in this court 
and in the State courts as ene of the best lawyers there is, and see if 
you can square your conduct in all these years us such prominent 
attorney with your conduct in the Johnny Gardner matter; and I 
repeat, you may take all the time you want to do that, 


Webb being much humiliated in court before the people and 
his friends of the bar, said: 

Your honor, may I sny something. 

Judge English leaned forward upon the bench and with em- 
phasis said: 

I do not know whether yon may or not. 
to say? 


Webb paused a moment and thinking it over, said, “ Nothing,“ 
and later after another pause he said, “I will file the statement 
immediately with you,” aud he did. 

About six weeks after that he recelyed a letter from the 
clerk of Judge English's court, stating that he had been rein- 
stated to practice law in that court. In the meantime Webb 
had lost much business and many clients, and was exposed to 
humiliation by being disbarred and expelled from the court as 
a member of the bar. 

What had Webb done that he should be disbarred? He went 
before the judge of the city court and had a prisoner released 
under a writ of habeas corpus. All the prisoner was being 
held on was a telegram which Judge English says he got from 
Chicago, he thinks, asking him to hold the prisoner for some- 
thing else. He attempted to hold him two days under that 
telegram after he had been found not guilty. Then he sent 
his marshal down to the jail to bring him up to his court, 
Judge English says and his attorney says, to have him dis- 
charged. Do not get that out of your mind. Al! he was going 
to do was to send for Dressed-up Johnny, bring him up to his 
court, and discharge him. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. HERSEY. There had been nothing further received 
from Chicago or anywhere else, 


What is it you want 
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Mr. REID of Illinois. Is there anything in the record to 
show he was not going to turn him over to the officers who 
had come to apprehend him? 

Mr. HERSEY. I will read you from the statement of Judge 
Nnglish’s own attorney, Mr. Campbell, made before us: 


In a couple of days, nobody having appeared, Judge English sent for 
Dressed-up Johnuy to discharge him. 


I am quoting from the record. I am not going outside of the 
record at all. 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman yield? Did not Webb get 
him out inside of 24 hours? 

Mr. HERSEY. I do not know. I did not figure the time. 

Mr. MILLS. I think the record will show. 

Mr. HERSEY. This record says in a couple of days. 

Mr. MILLS. The judge sent for him in 48 hours, but he 
was gone because Web) had got him out on a habeas corpus. 

Mr. DOMINICK. If the gentleman will yield, my recollec- 
tion is, and it is uncontradicted, that Webb stated that he had 
been out of the city and he was sent for to look after this 
prisoner four or five days after he had been placed there. 

Mr. HERSEY. That does not amount to anything. Do not 
he fooled by anything of this kind. There was a man in jail. 
Webb got him out by habeas corpus. He went to the district 
attorney and asked him if he had anything against him, and 
he said no. He asked the jailer if there was anything against 
him, and he said no, he did not know why he was there. Ile 
had been discharged from Judge Euglish's court and was in the 
custody of the chief of police of East St. Louis; then Webb got 
him out on habeas corpus. 

Judge English was angry because Webb got the prisoner out 
before he, Judge English, had an opportunity to discharge him. 
Was that anything to disbar a man for? They were both after 
the same thing—Webb was for discharging, and Judge English 
was also after him to discharge him. What does it matter 
that Webb got ahead of him? Webb did not know anything 
about it. Now, do not get this mixed up. I will read from 
Campbell's argument a little further. This is Campbell's argu- 
ment before our committee. You will find it on page 17 of the 
argument. Now listen, gentlemen. ‘his is from Campbell, 
English's attorney. He says: 

There Is nothing within the strict line of the duty of a lawyer that 


can be said against Mr. Webb's action in suing out the writ of habeas 
corpus. 


Nobody ever claimed until they got on the floor of the House 
that there was anything wrong in the conduct of Webb except 
Judge English himself. His was not even a flimsy excuse for 
this act of Judge English. There is no explanation except 
that of a weak, selfish, tyrannical judge, who does not recog- 
nize the rights of a member of the bar; who, “clothed in a 
little brief authority,” says he was my prisoner, and no one had 
a right to discharge him but me. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will tle gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I think it is quite important, in 
view of what the gentleman from New York has said, to haye 
the facts brought out. As to the statement that this man was 
discharged in 24 hours on a habeas corpus, the testimony is 
on page 45, and it is uncontradicted, where he says: 


We have in custody a man by the name of Gardner, who had been 
tried three or four days before that in the Federal court by Judge 
English and had been discharged by Judge English because the eyi- 
dence did not warrant a conviction, 


Mr. HERSEY. That is right. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Does the gentleman from Maine mind 
telling the House whether Judge English had issued an order 
discharging the prisoner from custody or not? 

Mr. HERSEY. No; Judge English had found him not 
guilty in the case. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Not from custody? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He had no jurisdiction over him. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Yes he had. 

Mr. HERSEY. In two days nobody having appeared Judge 
English sent for Dressed-up Johnny to discharge him. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Then he had not been discharged 
before from custody? 

Mr. HERSEY. Judge English testified that he was found not 
guilty. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. He was not discharged from custody, 
but discharged from that ease? 

Mr. HERSEY, The gentleman can put it technically in that 
Way. A 

Mr. REID of Ilinois. That is substance and not tech- 
nicality. 
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Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. I will. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I want to suggest to my colleague—1 
do not know what the practice is in ail jurisdictions, but I 
suggest to the gentleman that this man Dressed-up Johnny 
was tried for a post-office offense in Judge English's court 
which had Federal jurisdiction. He was acquitted. Judge 
English simply remanded him to jail to await a telegram or a 
response to a telegram asking that he be held not for a Fed- 
eral offense but for a State offense. He was in jail in pursu- 
ance of no commitment, no mittimus, no legal paper, warrant, 
or authority, simply a mere ipsi dixit of Judge English. That 
may be the practice in Illinois, but it is not in the bulk of the 
States of this Union. [Applause.] I submit further that it is 
not only not the practice in the bulk of the States of this 
Union but it is oppressive tyranny to hold people without a 
mittimus without legal authority. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. Oh, do not let us spend so much time on 
this. There is one fact that has not been brought out yet. 
For a hundred years the courts of the United States have 
decided, the supreme court in almost every State of the Union, 
that no lawyer can be disbarred or suspended without a hear- 
ing on charges filed against him, and I have a lot of cases 
here that I would like to cite. Put that alongside of the other. 
Judge English not only had no right to suspend or disbar him 
at that time, and I am speaking of the Webb case. It is said 
that he was honest about the matter. If he was honest about 
the matter, when Webb had filed his answer to these charges 
and he said six weeks after, “I reinstate you,” what would 
he have done? How did he do it? Did he do it like a judge 
should do it? No; he told the clerk to send him a notice that 
his name had been put back on the roll. Should he not have 
said to, Webb, “ You are a distinguished lawyer; I made an 
error in disbarring you in public; I disgraced you and humili- 
ated you and would not even give you a chance to answer, and 
I want you to overlook this in me in making that error.” That 
standing by itself might be explained, but yeu can not do it 
when a few days afterwards something else happened, and that 
is the disbarment of Karch. That all goes to show a course of 
conduct in this judge which we claim condemns him. Some of 
you gentlemen haye been arguing about a little incident here 
and there, taken out of its connection, and you say that that 
of itself does not amount to much, but put all these together 
until you get 28 different charges against this judge's conduct, 
and then see what you think about it. 

I would like to stop here and defend the character of an 
attorney who has been charged on the floor of this House with 
being a convict and who had no chance to protect himself. 
What do you think of a defense that is driven to such des- 
peration that it would come before this body and outside of 
the record attempt to ruin the character of a man that Judge 
English himself restored to practice at the bar, and that the 
great bar of the State of Illinois has no charges against? 
Would they not have made them in St. Louis before our com- 
mittee if Judge English had anything to show that this man 
was not a proper person to practice law? He discharged 
Karch, and you know it was for only one reason, and that was 
that Karch disputed with him as to whether the statute was 
constitutional when the Clayton Act gave these men who were 
dragged into court the right of trial by jury. He went to the 
representatives of the railroads and said that this was the last 
time that he would ever grant n jury trial to the strikers. 
That is the only reason that he disbarred Karch, and all this 
other stuff is nonsense. It is no defense here at all. He dis- 
barred Karch and told him to get out of his court and to stay 


out. Have you any idea at all about a judge who will break 
a law yesterday and then to-day? Does that mean anything 
to you? 


1 think it is proper right here now to quote from the highest 
court in the land, the Supreme Court of the United States, 
19 Wallace, 405, in the matter of Ex parte Robinson. Robin- 
son was disbarred. That is a leading case and has neyer been 
overruled. The judge of a district court summoned an attor- 
ney to show cause why he should not be punished for con- 
tempt of court. He had done a good many things that perhaps 
put him in contempt. He appeared before the judge. The 
judge ordered him to answer in writing to these things under 
the rule. Robinson replied that he would not answer to any- 
thing. In his defense the judge said that the attorney in his 
response and in his tone and manner was angry, disrespectful, 
and defiant of the court, and the court thereupon ordered the 
clerk to strike his name from the roll of attorneys and the 
marshal to remove him from the bar. That is a stronger case 
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than the case of Karch. The attorney took that up to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and Mr. Justice Field, an 
honored judge of the Supreme Court, whose memory every 
lawyer respects, said this: 

Before a judgment disbarring an attorney is rendered he should 
have notice of the grounds of the complaint against him and ample 
opportunity of explanation in his defense. This is a rule of natural 
Justice smd should be equally followed when proceedings are taken to 
deprive him of his right to practice a profession as when they are 
taken to reach his real or personal property. And such has been the 
general, if not the uniform, practice of the courts of this country and 
of England. There may be cases undoubtedly of such gross and out- 
ragoous conduct in open court on the part of the attorney as to justify 
very ‘summary proscedings for bis suspension or removal from office, 
but even then he should be heard before he is condemned. The prin- 
ciple that there must be a citation before hearing, and hearing or 
opportiuiity of being beard before judgment, is essential to the security 
of nli private rights. Without its observance no one would be safe 
from oppression wherever power may be lodged. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. For a brief question. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. I just wanted to know if the committee 
Was going to pursue the rule to impeach all these other Fed- 
eral judges who strike lawyers from the roll. 

Mr. HERSEY. I think we will try one case at a time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Maine has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes more to the 
gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. HERSEY. I know what to take up—the second charge 
of tyrannical, oppressive, and improper conduct of Judge Eng- 
lish in the unlawful disbarment of Charles A. Karch. 

Charles A. Karch is a well-known attorney of East St. Louis 
and bas lived there since September 1, 1913. He is 50 years 
of age and has been a practicing attorney since October, 1899. 
He is not only a member of the State bar of Illinois, but also a 
member of the District Court of the United States for the 

astern District of Illinois, and was three times a member of 
the Tllinois Legislature. He was United States attorney for 
the eastern district of Illinois, apponted by President Wilson, 
and after retirement as United States attorney he practiced 
law chiefly in the United States courts for the eastern district 
of Ilinois. He had established a large practice in the district 
courts. He appeared in more criminal cases than any other 
lawyer at that bar. He had also been admitted to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh District in September, 1914, 
and had appeared in that court in 18 or 14 different cases. 
He is a man of the highest character and reputation. Up to 
the time of his disbarment he was in very high standing among 
the members of the bar and the people of Illinois and Missouri. 

In July, 1922, there was a strike of railroad shopmen, which 
was principally confined to Chicago and vicinity. A United 
States district judge at Chicago issued an injunction against 
the striking shopmen, and Judge English himself had issued 
some kind of an injunction, whether with or without any au- 
thority we do not know. 

Prior to August 15, 1922, many strikers were cited before 
Judge English for contempt of his injunctions and Karch 
represented in thelr defense the organization of railroad shop- 
men as their attorney. It was his duty to appear when they 
were arrested and look after their rights in court. For some 
weeks prior to August 15, 1922, Karch had appeared before 
Judge English almost daily, representing these alleged viola- 
tors of law as shopmen charged with violating some injunc- 
tion. In these several cases the plea of not guilty was usually 
entered and a written motion for a trial by jury, and that in 
the meantime they might give ball until a time was set for trial 
by the court providing a Jury. 

It was about August 13. 1922, that Judge English, on appli- 
cation of Karch for a jury trial and bail, said to Karch, “I 
doubt whether these men are entitled to a jury trial under the 
Clayton Act.” 

Judge Edward C. Kramer, now one of the counsel for Judge 
English, was present in court and indicated to Judge English 
that in his opinion they, these respondents, were entitled to 
trial by jury under the Clayton Act. The judge was very 
angry, but entered the order as requested by Karch at that 
time. 

On August 14, the next day, lie called Karch and other coun- 
sel engaged in the defense of these men into his private cham- 
bers. Some of these lawyers called in with Karch were rail- 
road attorneys representing the railroads and asking for in- 
junctions. When they had been seated in his chambers Judge 
English said in substance that he had been granting jury trials 
to these men, but that he would probably change his attitude 
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very shortly; that he was of the opinion that the Clayton Act 
was unconstitutional so far as it provided for jury trials for 
these men, and that some day when a sleek-looking walking 
delegate came before him charged with contempt he would rule 
and give his reasons for holding that the Clayton Act was 
unconstitutional. 

He further said that these applications for a jury trial came 
with very bad grace, in his judgment; that they tended to clog 
the courts and were more or less an evidence of lack of confi- 
deuce on the part of the judges. Karch retired from this 
conference. 

The next day, August 15, 1922, Karch again appeared before 
Jndge English representing defendants Hooper and Miller, of 
Mattoon, IN. They were charged in a criminal information 
with having violated the injunctions issued on behalf of cer- 
tain railroads. They were arraigned and plead not guilty, and 
Karch filed a written motion asking for a jury trial in their 
behalf, and that in the meantime they be admitted to bail. 
These motions set out statements of fact which, upon their face, 
put the defendants within the strict letter and spirit of the 
Clayton Act, which provided for jury trials. English entered 
the order for trial and bail, and then said, in substance: 


This is the last time I will honor counsel's request for a jury trial. 
I have repeatedly informed couusel, from the bench and in chumbers, 
that these applications for jury trial came with bad grace, and that 
the court feit that any luwyer that would ask for jury trials intended 
doliberately to Insult the court; that no ethical lawyer would do it. 


William Moran, of Mattoon, III., an attorney, was associated 
with Karch in the defense of these men, and after this speech 
from the bench Karch and Moran seated themselves in the 
court room. Judge Kramer began to read to the court an 
original bill in equity which he had just filled asking for 
another injunction in behalf of some railroad. Judge Bng- 
lish exhibited anger and with red face pounded his desk and 
asked Judge Kramer to suspend, Judge Fnglish then ad- 
dressed himself to Mr. Karch aud Mr. Moran, in substance, as 
follows: 


There are two attorneys In this court room who have completed the 
work they were required to do in this court for the day, and their 
presence is no longer desired. Counsel has a habit of tantilizing the 
court— 


And addressing Karch he said: 


He had repeatedly demanded jury trials when he knew that the court 
did not care to extend them or allow them, and I now command these 
attorneys—I mean you, Mr. Karch—to get out of this court room and 
stay ont, 


Mr. Moran immediately withdrew from the court, and Karch 
said, addressing the court: 


Your honor, I believe I am within my rights to remain. 


Judge English then turned to the United States marshal 
and said: 


I order you to take Mr. Karch out of this court room. 


The marshal took Karch by the arm and led him out of the 
room. When they renched the door of the court room leading 
into the general hallway, English in a loud voice suid to 
Karch, in substance: 


Now you are without this court room, and again I say to you to stay 
out, and from this day hence, whenever and wherever I meet you, we 
will meet as man to man. I know what kind of a man you are. I 
have observed your performances here. I am a man of affairs. I know 
how to meet men like you and situations such as this one. 


Karch said: 

Why don't you do it now? 

Qnglish then said: 

Mr. Marshal, bring this man back before the bar of the court. 


Karch was brought back to the bar, and English said in sub- 
stance: 


Karch, I am on to you; I know all about the crooked business you 
have been doing, and 1 hereby disbar you from practicing in this court. 
Mr. Clerk, you will enter a formal order striking the name of Charles 
A. Karch from the rolls of attorneys whom are permitted to practice 
in this court. 


He then ordered the marshal to take Karch outside the court 
room; the order of disbarment wus entered, and Karch was 
disbarred. 3 

Kurch, thus being deprived of his practice before the court us a 
means of support for himself and family, set about to get rein- 
stated, and to do so he appealed to Judge Thomas, the referee 
in bankruptcy, whom he knew to be a great friend of Judge 
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English and could get favors where nobody else could. Thomas 
promised he would intercede, but so far as Karch knows he did 
nothing. After this Karch wrote personal letters to the judge 
uppealing to him to retract, and also sent to the judge his 
counsel, Judge Chester H. Krum, but all this proved of no 
effect. In his letters to the judge, Karch recalled the incident 
and appealed to the judge to give him a public hearing or 
inform him in what way he was in contempt of court; and if 
the judge could point out to him any act of discourtesy or un- 
ethical practice or improper conduct of which he was not con- 
scious, he would apologize to him in open court or privately or 
make any amends that Judge English would suggest. He 
received no reply. 

Judge Thomas informed Karch that he was going at the 
matter wrong; that he ought to file in Judge Euglish's court a 
formal application for reinstatement, asking for a rescission of 
the order. Karch thereupon filed a pleading or document of 
that character with the clerk in Judge English's court and 
mailed Judge English a copy, but he received no reply. This 
was in August. In October or November of that year English 
wrote a note to Karch to come to his office. Karch came in 
person, and English said to him in substance: 


I want to talk to you about your application for reinstatement that 
you have filed, That is not the proper way to proceed; to slap some- 
thing on the files here. There ought to be a method evolved by which 
you ure to be tried on this application and by which the facts would be 
investiguted. 


Kareh said; 
Well, 1 will subscribe to any system that you suggest. 


Snglish said: 

I can not be the counsel, witness, and the judge at the same time. 
Von ought to know better than that, but I have a way out. I. will 
appoint a committee of lawyers of high standing, reputable lawyers in 
the city of East St. Louis, and I will refer the matter to them. I will 
inform them of a thing or two I think they ought to know. 


And without consulting Karch he thereupon appointed Judge 
E. C. Kramer, now one of Judge English's counsel; Judge 
Thomas, his friend; and Samuel W. Baxter, an attorney of East 
St. Louis. as the third man. 

Judge English then said: 

I know what this committce is going to do. It will be like the 
Dutch judge's verdict, who was willing to hear all the evidence but 
will finally decide in favor of the plaintiff. 


The committee took the matter under consideration, and in 
about four or five weeks the committee made a report exoner- 
ating Karch and recommending his reinstatement, and this 
report was adopted by the committee and delivered to Judge 
Thomas to be delivered to Judge English. 

Judge English thereupon wrote a letter to the committee 
discharging them from making any report and taking the 
position that be would not be bound by their findings. Karch 
thereupon prepared a petition addressed to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cirenit at Chicago 
for a writ of mandamus requiring Judge Euglish to reinstate 
him as a member of the bar, upon which no action was taken. 

After consulting with his counsel, Karch was satisfied that 
the circuit court had no jurisdiction but that he should apply 
direct to the Supreme Court of the United States. Judge Eng- 
lish indicated to counsel for Karch that he, Judge English, 
did not want this matter taken to the Supreme Court and 
that if Karch would dismiss bis petition in the circuit court 
und not take the matter to the Supreme Court he would rein- 
state him. 

Karch dismissed his petition, and 10 days afterwards he 
was reinstated as a member of the bar by English. 

At the time of the reinstatement of Karch Judge English 
said that while he would reinstate him as a member of the 
bar that he would not allow him to practice before him in his 
court, and that if he had any cases to try he would have to call 
in some other judge to try them. 

At the October term of, the district court for the eastern dis- 
trict of Illinois, 1922, held before Judge English, Karch ap- 
peared for the defense of one Doctor Killene, who had been 
indicted. When English saw Karch in court as counsel he 
iminediately discontinued the case and sent all the witnesses 
home. He then called Thomas M. Webb, an attorney who 
was associated with Karch in the defense of Killene, into his 
private chambers. English was very angry and excited and 
said to Webb, “Is Mr. Karch associated with yon?” Webb 
said “ Ves.“ English said, “I will not try any case where Mr. 
Karch appears as counselor or an attorney. The case will be 
continued until the next term, and you may go home.” 
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English said further to Webb at that time that he would not 
try any case where that = — — — — appears as 
an attorney. Down to the present time Karch has not been 
allowed or permitted to appear as counsel in any case before 
snc English, although on the record he is in good standing at 
the bar. 8 

What was done with Karch? After he was disbarred he 
presented a writ in the circuit court and then changed it to 
the Supreme Court, so as to have the Supreme Court issue 
a mandamus to put him on the roll again. What did Judge 
English do? He sent for him, got him to come to his chambers, 
and sat down and talked with him about the matter and made 
an agreement with him that If he would withdraw his appeal 
to the Supreme Court—he did not want the Supreme Court to 
get hold of this thing—he would reinstate him. That was a 
solemn agreement and the Judge should have kept it the same 
as you and I would keep our agreements, especially in a matter 
of this kind. 

Karch withdrew the appeal, dismissed it, and he was rein- 
stated, us the Judge said. Then what did he say to him? I 
have not got that just now, but you remember the record. He 
said, “ You can not appear any more in my court. I reinstate 
you, but you will have to get some other judge to try your 
cases; I will not try them.” And, gentlemen, do you know 
what that meant? Karch was living in East St. Louis, a city 
of 100,000 inhabitants, and had been there a great many years. 
The evidence shows he had a big clientage, that his family was 
there, bis practice was there, and the evidence shows—I wish 
I had more time to quote it to you—that Judge Lindley, an 
associate, tried one case in East St. Louis. The cases of East 
St. Louis were all tried by Judge English. What did that 
mean? It meant he was suspended from the bar and never 
could practice where he had his home or else he could leave 
the country. Have you got any responsibility here to-day? 
Karch is unable to practice in his home city. 

The fact is that Judge English, out of prejudice, hatred, 
and malice toward Karch, disbarred him. This appears in 
his statement to Webb that he would not try a case when he 
appeared as attorney. It further appears in the testimony of 
Judge Lindley, who testified, page 395: 

He (English) told me that he did not feel that he could do justice 
in Karch's cases; that he felt he had a prejudice against him. 


On page 397, Mr. TILLMAN, of our committce, asked Judge 
Lindley the following question: 


Mr. TILLMAN. Judge, are you influenced in the slightest degree by 
the fact that you do not like an attorney, and do you in any way 
consider that you are prejudiced against his client because of that 
dislike? 


Does this mean anything to yon Are you going to say to 
Karch,“ Get out from East St. Louis and from the bar. Either 
go to some other country and establish a practice for yourself 
and family if you can, but English remains on the bench?” 
Can you reconcile that with your conscience and your oath? TI 
can not. Now I must hurry on this question of conduct. 
There were three members of the press brought in, and he 
threatened them with jail if they published even the facts 
about the reinstatement of Karch or his appeal. He put these 
little papers in fear of imprisonment, but would let them go off 
if they did nothing more of the kind. 

Now, just a word about the State's attorneys and sheriffs. 
Gentlemen, I want to say is: We saw these men. The com- 
mittee saw these three sheriffs and these three State's attor- 
neys, with the mayor of this city—men who have been in 
office many years, reelected by their people. They were good 
lawyers, many of them ex-district attorneys. They came 
before us and testified as to what took place there in Judge 
English’s court and on the bench; und now, gentlemen, you 
have got to accept their testimony or you have got to accept 
the testimony of Judge English. There is no other way out 
of it. 

Mr. BOX. May I interrupt the gentleman? Did I correctly 
understand the gentleman to say that Judge English threat- 
ened those three newspaper men with heavy punishment if 
they published the facts about the trial of Karch? 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. Read the record—I have ot it here 
and if it goes in the Recorp to-night, so you can read it to- 
morrow morning, I wish vou would do it. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Did they violate any injunction 
in what they did? 

Mr. HERSEY. No; just publishing the news of the day. 
I next call your attention to the arbitrary conduct of Judge 
English on the bench, as to county and State officials, as 
follows: 
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In August, 1922, by a special summons served by his marshal, 
Judge English summoned the State's attorneys and State's 
sheriffs of the counties in the eastern district of Illinois and 
the mayor of the city of Wamac, III., to appear before him in 
the Federal court to be held at East St. Louis on the 8th day 
of August, 1922, to testify in the case of the United States 
against one Gourley and one Daggett. The following ap- 
peared: The State’s attorney of Marion County, the State’s 
attorney of Clinton County, the sheriff of Marion County, the 
sheriff of Clinton County, the sheriff of Washington County, 
and the mayor of the city of Wamac. 

At 10 o'clock a. m. the court opened in the usual manner, 
with Judge English upon the bench. About 40 persons were 
present in the court room, and also many members of the bar. 
The judge ordered these officials so summoned to take the 
juror chairs to the left of the bench, the State’s attorneys in 
the front seats, and the sheriffs behind. This was done. 
Judge English then arose und said in substance that these offi- 
cials had not been doing their duty in enforcing this injunc- 
tion, that some persons had criticized him, and he did not 


give a ——, because he was not afraid of the — 8 
He suid: 

I do not Know what you men’s politics are, whether you are Repub- 
licans or Democrats, and I don't give a - 

He said: 


Unless you proceed to enforce the law better, I will have you re- 
mored from office and put others in your places who will perform your 
duties. 


Ile began to walk back and forth from behind the bench, 
pounding his desk and rapping it, further said: 


I will be —— if you are going to pass the buck to this court. 


Ile was in a rage and kept up for some time this tirade. 
said: 

I have power to call ont a thousand men to enforce my injunction, 
and if you do not cooperate I will remove every one of you from office. 


I will not go further on that. This is a conference, my 
brothers say here. It was heard yesterday it was a confer- 
ence. That is the only time they were allowed to explain. 
Now further— 


Jolin Knies, from Breese, Clinton County, III., sheriff of that county, 
was then pointed out by the judge, who said, “Sheriff! Knies, some of 
these days you will get an awful damage suit. The mere fact that 
you appointed a striker, a man, as a deputy, Is enough to violate this 
injunction of mine.” Knies said, “I did not.“ English said, “If you 
don't keep your damn mouth shut, your wife will be a widow for a 
long, long time.” 


He then left Knies and started in on Lucien Beasley, sheriff 
of Marion County, and said— f 

Now, that is the only time they were allowed to explain, 
and when he opened his mouth and said he did not do the thing 
the judge said: 


If you don't keep your damn mouth shut, your wife will be a widow 
for a long, long time. 


Then he turned to Beasley 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman permit, did anyone else 
support that testimony? 

Mr. HERSEY. They all supported it. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. The three State's attorneys all 
testified? 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. He turned to Lucien Beasley, sheriff 
of Marion County, and said: 


It I were you, Lucien Beasley, I would go to the Mississippi River, 
with that tin star that you have got on, and jump in and drown 
myself. 


He 


He said much more in an angry and tyrannical manner, and 
without asking any explanation or permitting any reply dis- 
missed them all. 

Charles F. Dew, of Centralia, III., Marion County, attornéy 
at law and State’s attorney for that county since 1920, after 
the court had dismissed these States officials, went to the 
chambers of Judge English. He knew Judge English well, 
but found the judge raging in his chambers and acting as 
though he was going to assault him. There were a good many 
railroad attorneys in the chambers that he knew. He asked 
Judge English what he had done, or had not done, that he was 
the occasion of this lecture. The judge advanced upon him in 
a threatening way, put his fist upon the table, and said: 


I will send you to jail the first thing you know if you try to in- 
timidate this court. 
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He said: 


Judge English, I want to ask you for Information, and I am will- 
ing to give any. 


Judge E. C. Kramer, who was present, interfered and called 
down the judge. soothed him, but Le gave him no further in- 
formation, and Dew left the room. 

Can you excuse this kind of work, in open court, in the 
presence of the public? In open court, in the presence of the 
public, from his place upon the Federal bench, he used angry, 
loud, improper, profane, and indecent language and abuse in 
denouncing’ these State officials, so deceitfully summoned by 
him, without any right, power, or authority over them. In 
open court and from the Federal bench he tyrannically 
threatened these State officials with imprisonment and re- 
moval from oflice when he knew he had no power to do either. 
In open court, and from the Federal bench, he unlawfully, 
tyrannically, and falsely represented to these State officials 
that he had power to call out a thousand men to enforce his 
injunction, and that if they did not cooperate with him he 
would remove every one of them from office. 

What tyranny, what usurpation, what falsehood, what ma- 
licious and improper abuse of his high office! And then to 
deny to those officials any explanation or reply in their own 
defense, to unlawfully humiliate them before the public, and 
then dismiss them from his august presence as guilty culprits 
unworthy of his further notice or consideration! Such official 
misconduct tends to lose the respect for the courts and brings 
necessary the laws of the land and the cause of justice into 
contempt. 

For such improper, unlawful, and tyrannical conduct, for 
such usurpation of judicial power, for such profane, vulgar, 
and indecent language from the bench Judge English ought 
to be impeached. 

I have not time to go over all these matters of tyrannical 
conduct on the bench, but there is one instance I will stop 
long enough to refer to. The judge said, in the trial of Hall 
to the jury: 


It I instruct a jury to find a man guilty and they do not find him 
guilty, I will send the jury to jall. 


Mr. LARSEN. Is there evidence to support that statement? 

Mr. HERSEY. Ely testified to it, and the judge does not 
deny it. 

I want for just a moment now to go into this bankruptcy 
matter. There is a series of charges here in article 2. Some 
one has discussed the rules here this afternoon that he en- 
acted. The bankruptcy law, we should remember, is in the 
organic law; you know that, gentlemen, as lawyers. Additions 
to laws are made in orders by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the courts haye decided that anything that may be 
added to these rules and orders must not be in conflict with 
the organic law. They fix the compensation charges of the 
referee and the compensation of all his officers. Here was 
Judge English giving unlimited power to the referee. Yor 
what? To promote this great bankruptcy ring. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Does the gentleman claim that the law I 
quoted this afternoon does not authorize the referee to do 
what I said it did? 

Mr. HERSBY. Yes; but the gentleman did not come any- 
where near the law. [Laughter.] 

Now, just a word more, gentlemen. Remember now; do not, 
forget this: At the time of the appointment of Thomas, Thomas 
resided in Mast St. Louis. Judge English resided 70 miles 
away, at Centralia. As soon as they got this rule throngh and 
established their bankruptcy ring Judge English moved from 
Centralia down to East St. Louis and established his home 
across the street from the home of Thomas. Do not let these 
things go out of your mind. Thomas commenced to provide a 
suite of offices in a magnificent building there, with an office 
for himself and for the clerical force, and a big court room for 
the referee, and that was two blocks away from the chambers 
of Judge English. Then he put into that office his son, George 
English, and gave him fees and salary and appointed him to 
recelverships and trusteeships. Keep in mind the fact that 
he put in there his two sons-in-law and his own son, M. II. 
Thomas. Judge English took another, one Frizzell, who re- 
signed from his court, as clerk, and took him into the office of 
Thomas and had him appointed United States bail commis- 
sioner. He used the same room that Thomas occupied as a 
court room, and Thomas brought before that bail commissioner 
to fix bail and decide whether defendant should be discharged 
or held; and there sat Frizzell, his clerk, the bail commissioner, 
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to decide whether the defendant should go or not, and Thomas 
Was the attorney for the defendant, 

He took one Hooper and made him his head clerk, and got 
Tlooper appointed as the head of a big bonding concern, and he 
put in his son and his clerks und appointed them as receivers. 
He established what was called the Government Sales Corpora- 
tion, took the incorporators out of the office, and put in his 
sons and sons-in-law and his clerks as a corporation to assess 
and appraise estates and then sell them at auction. 

Mr. REID of IIlinois. You do not mean Judge English's 
son-in-law? 

Mr. HERSEY. No. Judge English's son, George, jr., was 
under age, studying law, and Thomas appointed him as at- 
torney for a certain trustee, so that he could draw down an 
income; and he had another man, a friend, to receive the 
checks, because the boy could not legally receive them. He was 
Unt a boy, Judge English's son. 

I have not the time to go into that looting. The evidence 
shows that thousands and thousands of dollars were approved 
`~ by Judge English in final accounts that were overcharges by 
that ring. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HERSEY. Les. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman tell me the name of the 
witness who testified to that? I want to read it to-night. 

Mr. HERSEY, Well, if you will read the testimony of one 
Mr. Thayer—I forget what his first name is; he was a clerk 
in the office—you will find a whole lot of testimony there along 
this line, some of it from people who were clerks. They are 
scattered all through the book. If you will pick them up, you 
will find all about that bankruptey ring, and the Government 
examiners tell all about it in the record. 

Mr. GRAHAM, Will the gentleman from Maine yield for 
a suggestion? 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM, I want to say to my friend from Georgia 
Mr. Crisp] that the cross-examination of Judge English con- 
tains a great deal of what the gentleman from Maine has 
recited. 

Mr. CRISP. I thought I would like to have the names of 
the witnesses who testified to those matters. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The examination conducted by Mr. Michener 
and others illuminates that subject and confirms the state- 
ments of the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. BOWLING. Will the gentleman yield for a statement 
of a half moment? 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. 

Mr. BOWLING. ‘The testimony of the examiners from the 
Department of Justice shows that the bankrupt estates were 
administered at an average per cent less than that which gen- 
erally characterized their administration throughout the United 
States, 

Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman from Maine yield to me 
in order that I may say u word in reply to the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM. That was simply an account audit and does 
not amount to anything more, and is no more a confirmation of 
the things which happened in this man’s office than if it had 
neyer been uttered, 

Mr. BOWLING. I beg to disagree with the gentleman. 

Mr. HERSEY. Gentlemen, the rule was changed so that 
the referee could appoint all of the receivers. In the first 
instance all of the papers went not to Judge English, but to 
the referee, and he made appointments as he pleased. He gave 
the plums to all of those in his office that he could, and then 
sent the rest of the papers to Judge English, and Judge Eng- 
lish appointed Judge Thomas. It is a disgraceful affair. I 
ask you to read the record of the receiverships. In answer to 
my question Judge English said Thomas was receiving about 
$7,500 u year from the legitimate work in his office, just from 
the office itself. That is what he was getting in the way of a 
salary, but you figure out what he was getting as receiver and 
you will find he was getting over $75,000 a year from receiver- 
ships. Read the record and see where English removed many 
receivers and appointed Thomas in their stead. 

I want to call your attention to one thing. Thomas was ap- 
pointed a receiver of an estate along with another receiver at 
a big salary, $9,500 a year, and he drew down $43,000 from a 
small estate, which should not have suffered to that extent. 
In another estate he made a report, along with one of his 
associate receivers, to the court, to Judge English’s court, in 
writing. Judge English drew up an order, and what did he 
say? He said the fees should be increased. Why? Because 
Judge Thomas had spent six months in Chicago working on the 
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case of this receivership, and during that six months he was 
away from his office. The ring was down there doing the 
work while he was away froin the oftice earning these hig fees. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Has the gentleman ever been in a 
referee's office in Chicago? 

Mr. HERSEY. Suppose I had been in the offices of referces 
all over the country. How would that affect this matter? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. The gentleman would think this was 
a piker’s office as compared with the money earned by referees 
in many of the cities. 

Mr. HERSEY. Has the gentleman ever known of bank- 
ruptcy matters where the estates were looted in this way? 

Mr. REID of Ilinois. Yes; every place in the world—in 
Chicago. New York, and every other place but Maine, possibly. 

Mr. HERSEY. I hope my State does not get into such 
matters, and I do not believe that happens. 

Mr. REID of Tiinois. Then the gentleman has never got- 
ten into court very fur. 

Mr. HERSEY. 1 never got into that kind of a court. [Ap- 
planse.] 

Gentlemen, just listen to this. It is the duty of a Federal 
judge to designate some bank or banks as a depository or 
depositories for bankruptey funds. Very soon after he appointed 
Thomas he made his first designation of a Federal depository. 
You gentleman know what that means. It is a place where 
all the funds of bankrupt estates and receiverships are de- 
posited, and they are designated as depositories by the referee 
or the judge. They give a bond und the United States is safe, 
but it is a Federal depository and it is only designated by the 
district judge. Now, then, the first depository he designated 
was the Frist National Bank of Coulterville, III. The referee, 
you remember, resided in East St. Louis, and Coulterville is 
m little country town 100 miles from East St. Louis. He ordered 
them to send all the deposits away from Fast St. Louis, which 
was where the big business was done. Why did he do that? 

There is only one explanation. The brother-inlaw of Judge 
Snglish was a large stockholder in that little bank, holding 
109 shares und a majority of the stock, and he was the prin- 
cipal officer of the bank. The wife of Judge English had a 
savings account in that bank and Judge English himself was 
a stockholder. He was more than that. He was a director. 

Wait a moment—that is the smallest thing in this whole 
bank business. 

I think I state the views of the whole committee when I 
say that Judge Lindley, when he came before us, presented 
the type of an ideal judge who fully appreciated his exalted 
position and acted accordingly. In the course of his exami- 
nation he was asked the following question: 


Mr. Micnrnxer. Did you ever suggest to any trustce in a bankrupt 
estate or to a receiver bank in which moneys belonging to the re- 
spective estates should be deposited? 

Judge Linpury., I did not, except only yesterday I had an experi- 
ence with a receiver. I allowed a receiver in bankruptcy to sell assets 
as an emergency before the appointment of a trustee. He brought in 
his report of sale, and I asked him where his money was and he said 
he had it in the First National Bank of Danville. He asked,“ Should 
I send it away?” I said, “ No; you can keep it there, but I asked 
you because I do not want you to put any money in the Second Na- 
tional Bank, because I happen to have some stock in that bank.” 


[Applause.] 

He is the ideal judge, who, like Cwsar’s wife, is above sus- 
picion and keeps himself clean. Standing alone, this act of 
Judge English might be overlooked as an improper act com- 
mitted in a thoughtless moment with his home bank in yiew 
and that it was his duty to give that bank the preference, but 
as we proceed in the order of time we shall find that some of 
the most disgraceful chapters in the judicial career of Judge 
English was his dealings while judge with the banks and finan- 
cial institutions of his district. 

I want to call attention for a moment to the dealings with 
the Centralia Bank of Illinois. While Thomas, the referee, 
resided at Bast St. Louis, the home of Judge English was at 
this time at the city of Centralia, III., 70 miles distant from 
Bast St. Lonis. No court wus held at Centralia, but most of 
the terms of the Federal court were held at Bast St. Lonis. 
Early in 1919 Judge English hought 12 shares of stock of the 
Merchants State Bank at Centralia, III., and became not only 
a depositor and a stockholder but was elected one of the seven 
directors of that bank, und he then proceeded to designate this 
bank a Federal depository of bankruptey funds, If it was im- 
proper for a Federal judge to designate as a depository of 
bankruptcy funds a bank in which the judge was a depositor 
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and a stockholder, how much more improper to make such u 
designation while in nddition to all these he was a director. 

The record shows that the Federal depositories of bankruptcy 
funds had usually on hand from $100,000 to $400,000 drawing 
no interest, and it has been argued before us that by these 
improper acts of Judge English the banks lost nothing; that 
the bankrupt estate lost nothing; and that the financial benefits 
that accrued to the judge were so small that they amounted to 
nothing worth mentioning. But that is not the thing. It is not 
the amount of financial benefit the judge received, but it was 
ithe improper use of lis high office as judge when he placed 
these Federal depositories under improper obligation to him. 
Such acts as these on the part of this Federal judge became 
‘deplorable and were more worthy of a crook than those of one 
focenpying a high judicial position during good behavior. 

We will leave that bank just for a moment. On our first 
examination there we got that fact out from the bank, and in a 
little while I am going to tell you something that came out on 
our next examination. 

|! The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Maine has again expired. $ 

Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman 15 addi- 
tional minutes. 

' Mr. HERSEY. As I say, we will leave that bank for the 
moment. We could not get into that bank's doors at all at first 
‘and not until our second examination, and I will tell you what 
we found a little later on. 

On September 28, 1922, an agreement was made by C. B. 
Thomas, referee, on behalf of himself, Judge English, and Far- 
118 English, son of Judge English, with the Droyer’s National 
Bank, of East St. Louis, in substance as follows: In considera- 
tion that said bank would hire said Farris English as cashier 
at a salary of $1,500 a year, said Thomas would buy of said 
hank 40 shares at $80 per share, and Judge English would buy 
10 shares at $80 per share, and Farris English would buy 10 
shares at 880 per share, and further, that said Thomas would 
become a depositor in said bank, also sald Farris English and 
said Judge English, and further, that said Judge English for 
said consideration would make said bank a Goyernment de- 
positary for bankruptey funds and would greatly increase such 
deposits from time to time, and theu and there said Farris Eng- 
Jish was made cashier at the salary aforesaid, and said stock 
wes bought and issued to said Thomas, Farris English, and 
Judge English, and on the 16th day of October, 1922, said Judge 
Buglish became a depositor in said bank, and on the 10th day 
of November, 1922, said Judge English made said bank a 
depository of bankruptcy funds, and said funds were incrensed 
from time to time until they amounted to over $100,000, draw- 
ing no interest. 

Mr. RAGON. What bank was that? 

Mr. HERSEY. The Drover's National Bank. There is no 
question about this and everybody agrees about it. The judge 
went down there, took $800 out of his pocket, and paid for his 
son's stock. He paid for his own stock; he became a depositor 
in the bank, and he made the bank a United States depository 
of bankruptcy funds. Then he transferred funds from other 
banks, until there was $100,000 on deposit in the Drover’s Bank. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Who testified to this agreement? 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Dooley and English himself, and there 
Wus some other man. Mr. Dooley was the cashier of the bank. 
There is no question about this evidence. x 
Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman mean to say 
the other gentlemen agree about those facts? 

' Mr. HERSEY. They went down there and made the agree- 
ment and Judge English carried it out’to the letter. 

| The bank did not prosper. After Farris had been there, I 
think 14 months, he got into a quarrel with the officers of the 
bank and quit, and shortly afterwards the bank went into the 
hands of the Comptroller of the Treasury. They made 17 trans- 
Yers. Do you gentlemen get onto that? He and Judge English 
nnd Judge Thomas, to carry out the agreement, made 17 trans- 
fers from the Union Trust Co. to the Drovers Bank as soon as 
Farris was hired. Does that mean anything to you? 

This is nothing to the matter of the Union Trust Co, After 
the Drovers Bank had gone up and the boy was out of a job, 
English went to the Union Trust Co. Lou have heard state- 
ments here by an officer of the Union Trust Co. and what the 
judge represented to him. English stated they would make 
that the sole depository if they would hire his son, and he did 
that. He became a depositor in that bank. Thomas became a 
Ylepositor in that bank. Funds were withdrawn from the 
Drovers National Bank and deposited in the Union Trust Co. 
until there was $100,000 on deposit there. 

Gentlemen, I wish you would go home to-night and read this 
testimony. Will you make a little memorandum with respect to 
page 764? 
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I want to state to you right here that somebody made a 
trade with the Union Trust Co. that Farris shonid receive 3 
per cent interest on bankruptcy. deposits in addition to his 
salary. 

On page 764, page 199 and page 202, Farris English testified. 
I can just give you the substance of it. He testified he never 
had any talk with the bank about this matter; never made any 
trade with the bank; they never told him they would pay him 
interest on these funds; and that he had nothing to do with it, 
because he had no control of it. They made no trade with 
Farris English. The record is conclusive on that point. The 
bank officials testified they made no trade with him; Thomas 
says they made no trade with him; and the bank officials say 
there was no trade made with him; but what does the man 
who hired him say? Read Mr, Schlufly's testimony on page 


207: 

Mr. Hersey. You were paying some interest to Farris. What 
was it? 

Mr. Scunariy. On these bankruptcy funds. 

Mr. HERSEY. I know; but he did not own the funds. 

Mr. ScHLAFLY. But we treated it as a commission to Farris. 

Mr. Henusyy. Because the bankruptcy funds were there? 

Mr. SCHLAFLY. Yes, slr. 


Mr, Hanskx. These bankruptcy funds were to be kept there by the 
influeuce of young Farris, were they? 

Mr. Scirmarty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hersey. What influence did he have to get the bankguptey 
funds there or to keep them there? 

I can see Schlafly, that shrewd banker, replying— 

Mr. Scrarcy. Well, bis association—his father being Federai 
judge and the referee in bankruptcy being an appointee under the 
Federal judge. 

Mr. Hersey. You understood all that, did you, and so did young 
Farris? 

Mr. SCHLAFLY. ves; sure. 


Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield just for one quos- 
tion? 

Mr, HERSEY. Yes. } 

Mr. JONES. That is the main thing I am interested in or 
the one thing I have doubt about. I want to know if there 
was evidence that Judge English knew about the interest on 
the bankruptey deposits or can it be reasonably inferred from 
other testimony that he should have known it or did know it? 

Mr. HERSEY. Perhaps I will answer your question in just 
a moment. 

Mr. Scacners of Texas is now asking Mr. Schlafly, an officer 
of the bank, these questions: 

Mr. SumNecs. How did it happen that In this instance those funda 
which are, at least in theory, controlled as to the point of deposit by 
the trustees, seemed to follow Mr. Farris English, starting from your 
bank and going to the Drovers National Bank, and then back to your 
bank? 

Mr. Scntarty. Do you mean why did they follow Farris English? 

Mr. Sumyxens. Ves. 

Mr. Scumarny. I presume that would follow as a natural consequence 
of their stockholdings in the Drovers National Bank. Owing to that 
influence, that would be the natural result. 

Mr, Sumxens, Farris English was not a trustee for the estates that 
had those deposits, was he? 

Mr. Scutartr. No, sir. - 

Mr, SumNess. What I am trying to get at is this: Since the trustee 
is supposed to control those funds, how docs it happen that Farris 
English controlled thelr pince of deposit, instead of the trustees? 

Mr. ScarLx. I presume it was because he was closely allied with 
the referee in bankruptcy and the Federal judge. 

Mr. Somnuns, You think that indirectly controlled or directly con- 
trolled? 

Mr. Schtartxr. I think so. I think they would have that interest 
in their son to influence the accounts to go wherever he was connected. 

Mr. Suarxens. But the trustee is supposed to control that, and I do 
not quite understand 

Mr. Scntarux (interposing). From my standpoint, that was the 
natural result. I thought that was the natural result of their being 
associated with the Drovers National Bank, that they would go up 
there, and I had no fault to find with their going up there. 


That is, from his bank down to the Droyers Bank. The funds 
have now come back, 

When Mr. Hemker, the vice president of the bank, was on 
the stand I asked him these questions: 


Mr. Hersey. How came you to pay Farris English interest on tho 
bankruptcy funds in that bank? 

Mr. Heuser. Well, wo had this conference, as I told you, in De- 
cember, 


1926 


Mr. Hersry. I Know vou had the .conference; but how did you come 
to pay him the interest? 

Mr. HEMKER. We were afraid we were going to lose those deposits. 
We had just lost a $250,000 deposit. 

Mr. Hersey, If John Smith had come in there and been employed 
‘by your bank, being no relation to Judge English or Judge Thomas 
in tiny way, and not being connected with them in any way, official or 
otherwise, und put the proposition up to you that he was an employee 
in your bank and that he wanted interest on the bankruptcy funds in 
your bank, would you have considered it at all? 

Mr. HEMKER. I do not know that we would. 


Then Mr. O'Hare, counsel for Judge Euglish, got a little ex- 
cited and said: 


Mr. O'HaAte. You do not understand me. The point I am making is 
with reference to those commissions Mr. Hersry mentioned awhile ago. 
You must have had some reason for thinking that he had some in- 
finence, or that he bad more influence over the bankruptcy funds than 
John Smith. 

Mr. HEMKER. Well, we took that for granted. 

Mr. O'Hare, It was just a supposition; and he did not tell you that 
he had control of his father or the referee, did he? 

Mr. Heaxer, He never said a thing about it. 

Mr, O'Hare, He did not give you to understand that he could con- 
trol them, did he? z 

Mr. HeuKir, No, sir; he did not. 


Edward B. Keshner, another vice president of the Union 
Trust Co., tells why interest on these bankruptey funds was 
pid. Mr. Dennis examined him, as follows: 


Mr. DEN NIS. Do you know what the sdlary was that your bank 
agreed to pay Mr. Farris English when be first began his employment? 

Mr. Krauxxkn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dexnis. What was it? 

Mr, KesHxer. We paid him $175 a month for the first two months. 
After the ist of May we paid him $200 un month, 

Mr. Dennis. Did you have anything to do with the inerense of his 
salary ? 

Mr. KESINER. No, sir. 

Mr. Dennis. Were you familiar with his fitness, qualifications, and 
nbility-as-an employee of the bank? 

Mr. Kesinxen, 1 think so. 

Mr. Dexxis. What do you say as to whether or not $175 a month 
was a reasonable, ordinary, and customary salary for the kind of 
services that he was rendering at that time? 

Mr. ‘Kesuner. Well, for the work he did there to begin with he 
was well paid, I will say. 

Mr. Dennis. And when his salary was increased to 8200 a month 
what do you say as to whether or not that was a reusonable, cus- 
tomury, and ordinary salary for the work that he was doing at that 
time? 

Mr. Kestixur. Well, T could not see why it was increased. 

Mr. Dennis. You could not see why it was inerensed: 

Mr. KESHNER. No. 

Mr. Dennis. Do you know whether or not your bank paid Farris 
English interest on the bankruptcy deposits in that bank at any 
time? 

Mr. KESHNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dennis. When did the bank begin doing that? 

Mr. Kesuxer, In April, 1924. 

Mr. Dennis. Do you know why the bank 
English interest on those deposits at that time? 

Mr. Kesnnxur. Well, just before we began paying interest on those 
deposits Mr. Hemker, who is vice president of the bank and man- 
nger of the bond department, had a conference with Judge English 
and also talked with young Farris English a number of times. 

Mr. Dennis. Where did Mr. Hemker have this conference with 
Judge English just prior to the beginning of the payment of this 
interest? 

Mr. Kesttner. Judge English would come in the bank numerous 
times and they would go upstairs, where they had the conference. 

Mr. Dennis. Did they have more than one conference there? 

Mr. ‘Kesuner. Yes, sir, 


Now are you satisfied? That is on pages 248 and 249 of the 
record. 

Now, we called Mr. Ackerman, the solicitor for the bank who 
made the contracts, He says that Judge English invited him 
down to the Federal building. He said he went down, You 
will find that on page 307. He said: 

I went down and visited the judge on his invitation, and he said, 
“Id, I want my boy to have a job in your bank. You have been 
after him a long while and you have been after me. Now, have you 
got a position there for him? I want him to have a remunerative job, 
not to start at the bottom.” He said, “I want him in a position 
where he can develop into an executive and learn something about 
that part of the banking.“ So I told the judge I would see about 


began prying Farris 
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It and report hack; and while I was there at this time the judge said, 
“Now, we could not expect to put that boy ahead of somebody else 
and have him draw the salary that he thinks he ought to have and 
what I would like for him to have; but there are bankruptey acconnts 
and things of that kind. We can increase those deposits, and In that 
way things would be wholly satisfactory both ways.” 


* 

Now do you want to know what Judge Unglish said about 
that conversation? 

Before I pass to that I want to call your attention to n little 
more that Mr. Ackerman ‘testified to. Mr. Dennis asked him: 


Do you know whether or not those deposits had materially de- 
preciated or become much less after Farris English went into the 
Drovers Natlonal Bank? 


Mr. Ackerman said: 

I know that they became depreeiated. 
He was asked: 

Did you ever go to see Judge Thomas? 


He sald yes, and Mr. Dennis asked him abont that matter. 
Mr. Ackerman said: 


Not nt that time, because I figured, on account of the connection 
there with Drovers and the Judge and the son in that position, that it 
would be foolish for me to even think that he should try to do any 
business with my institution when he had one of his own. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Maine has 
again expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield the gentleman 10 minutes more. 

Mr. HERSEY. Now on page 591 is Judge English’s explana- 
tion of the conversation. Here is Judge English's explanation 
of the conversation. He goes on about several things, telling 
nbout the baby and all that sort of thing, but on the uext page, 
502, he says: 

I would Jike to give him 

Referring to the boy— 


a chance. If you have that, I would be delighted to have him con- 
nected up with your institution, but I do not want ulm to go where 
his compensation is not sufficient for his maintenance, and neither do 
I want him to go merely by a place having been made for him. He 
said, “ What about the increase in the deposits in the bank?“ ‘That 
is what he wns more interested in than the other matter of employ- 
ment, 1 said, „ Well, Ed, I have told you that I expected to make 
your bank the one depository in Bast St. Louis, and if your deposits 
do not increase thereby, I will be badly deceived, but do not under- 
stand that you are getting my boy with that proposition.” That was 
the conversation that Mr. Ackerman and I had. 


Gentlemen, you know the sequel—the boy got more pay 
than any officer in the bank. He drew down $2,700 from the 
bankruptcy funds, estimated at 3 per cent, paid him in cash 
so that nobody could find it out. 

Mr. BACHMANN. What did Judge English do after it was 
brought to his knowledge that the money was paid his son 
by the way of interest—what did he do in the way of reim- 
bursement? 

Mr. HERSEY. There was no reimbursement. 

Gentlemen, I want to call your attention in closing to the 
improper conduct of Judge English in dealing with the Mer- 
chants Bank, of Centralia, III. Your subcominittee had hear- 
ings there for 10 days, and at that time we had the officers of the 
bank before us. Remeniber that the son of Judge Thomas had 
got in us cashier. He was not then a receiver, he had been 
elevated. ‘Thomas in this bank was a big depositor and stock- 
holder, and Judge English was a depositor und stockholder 
und director. Thomas's son is in as an officer of the bank. 

We knew all that, and when we got home along in the 
month of July we had to go out to Centralia, I remember that 
day, how hot it was, and it got hotter when we got to Cen- 
tralia. There was this little bank—and God knows I pitied 
him, the old president of the bank, broken down with age and 
financial trouble. He came before the committee aud wanted us 
to close the doors and not let the evidence be taken in public. 
He said, “If we let the public know this, we will have a run 
on the bank, and we can not stand it.“ We asked him why. 

He says that there are $160,000 of bankruptcy funds on de- 
posit there, and that they have been there for a good While. 
He said that it helped them out and there were other things, 
the accounts of Judge Thomas and the accounts of Judge 
English, and they did not want ithe public to know anything 
about them and their borrowings. We could not do that. We 
threw the doors open and we examined the old gentleman. 
He presented the account of Judge Thomas, showing that away 
back in 1922 or 1919 Judge Thomas began to borrow money ont 
of that bank, 70 miles away from St, Louis; that he became a 
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depositor there: that he borrowed up to $20,000 without any- 
thing except his note as security, with interest, the president 
said. below the interest usually charged by the bank. Then 
Judge English borrowed $2,400 and then $2,400, at 5 per cent 
when the president of the bank said that they were getting 
7 per cent, and finally on up wntil Judge English had $17,200, 
without security, I say, on his bare note. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, before the gen- 
tleman closes will he tell us about the letter that was sent to 
Judge Lindley in reference to having the son of Judge English 
appointed a receiver by Judge Lindley. 

Mr. HERSEY. I can not do that; some one else will have 
to do that. The president of the bank told us about the 
troubles that they had in trying to get money to keep the bank 
going. We asked him why he did not call in the loan of Judge 
Thomas and Judge English. He said he thought he could not 
get it. He thonght maybe Judge Thomas would pay, but he did 
not consider that Judge English’s debt could be collected, 


Did vou try the same nagging of Judge English? 


No, sir. To be honest with you, I did not know whether I could 
get it out of him or not. I thought I could get it out of the other 
fellow. 


I read now from the testimony on page S16: 


Mr. Krewanpson, I suggested to Mr. Veach that they borrow the 
money und pay a higher rate of interest. I was perfectly willing to 
pay 2 per cent on our bankruptcy funds. Mr. Veach says, “ You can 
not do it.“ The matter was dropped and never discussed from that 
time to this. 

Mr. HersEY. That was a suggestion to pay to somebody 2 
interest on the funds? 

Mr. RicHarpson. I was perfectly willing to do it. 

Mr. Hersny. But if you did not pay interest to anybody and the 
judge should allow you to keep the funds there, which he did 

Mr. Ricuanpson (interposing). That 5 per cent was going on before 
that time. That was going on. I did not make the arrangements for 
that 5 per cent, 

Mr. Hersey. You knew, of course, that you could not legally put on 
the books of your bank a credit to Judge English for this bankraptey 
fund? 

Mr. Ricuanrpsox. I will confess I was ignorant on that point. I 
thought I was making a perfectly legitimate suggestion when I sald I 
was willing to pay 2 per cent. We are paying the State 3 per cent. 

Mr. Hersey. To whom were you willing to pay that 2 per cent? 

Mr. Ricuanrpson. I presume it would go to Judge English or Thomas, 
and they would distribute it where it belongs. That would be my 
natural idea, 

Mr. Hersey. And it Veach had agreed to that—I do not know 
whether he did or not 

Mr. RICHARDSON. He did not. 

Mr. Hresey. He did not follow your suggestion? 

Mr. Ricttarpsox. No; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Hersey. He did not say anything about that? 

Mr. RICHARDSON, He said it was an illegal proposition. That is the 
first time it occurred to me that it was an illegal proposition. 

Mr. Hersey. You understood Mr. Veach to mean that if you paid 2 
per cent to anybody it would appear on the books of the bunk? 

Mr. RICHARDSON, Naturally. 

Mr. Hersey. And your bank examiner would see it, wouldn't he? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I presume he would, if he was a good examiner, 


per cent 


Members of the committee will recall that when we were at 
Fast St. Louis on the tirst examination, on the third day, Judge 
English went to that bank and renewed his note for $17,200 
while the examination was going on. He kept that a secret 
from us and from the bank examiner. 

1 wunt now to call attention to the last part. The evidence 
shows that the directors, of which Judge English was one, had 
been doing this same thing with the bank—borrowing money 
on their individual notes without security. The capital of the 
bank was $100,000 and the surplus $50,000; and these direc- 
tors, with Judge English and Judge Thomas, had borrowed from 
the bank on their own individual notes, without security, the 
amount of the surplus and the capital of the bank. 

Mr. YATES. And every other director did the same thing? 

Mr, HERSEY. If we have to try some other judge, we will 
try hint when we get to that. 

Mr. YATES. They all did the same thing. 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes; and Judge Archbuld did some of these 
things, and he was convicted in the Senate. On page 830 of the 
record Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON asked: 


How nrany directors have you in your bank? 
Mr. Ricuarpsox, Nine. There is a vacancy just at present, 
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Judge English had resigned when we were there the last 
time. Reading now from the testimony appearing on that 
page: 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON,. Is it customary for the directors In your bank 
to borrow as high as fifteen to seventeen thousand dollars and let it 
run tor four years, the way thls note has been running? 

Mr. RicHanpson, Yes. They borrow higher than that. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. And let it run for four years? 

Mr. Ricitanpson, They keep paying the interest and renewing and 
renewing. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. If there are nine directors, that would be ap- 
proximately the total capital of your bank? 

Mr. Itreranpson, Yes, sir; they have got It. I am here to say, if I 
was making the law’ of this State, I would not permit a director to 
borrow from his own bank, I do not borrow a dollar from it, and I 
would not permit it. 


We have thus briefly reviewed the six years of Judge Eng- 
lish upon the Federal bench. They have been years of im- 
proper and unlawful partiality and preferences shown to his 
political friend, his referee in bankruptcy, years of unlawful, 
improper, and fraudulent combines and monopolies to control 
bankrupt estates aud to loot trust funds, years of improper 
conduct and neglect in allowing and permitting the establish- 
Ing of a bankruptcy ring for the benefit ot the friends and 
relatives of the judge and his referee, years of tryannical and 
oppressive conduct in the disbarment of attorneys, in the 
coercion of the press, in the arbitrary abuse of State officials, 
in threats to State officials and in the improper interference 
with the rights of a sovereign State, years of using the powers 
and influence of his judicial office to obtain improper and un- 
lawful favors from the banking institutions of his district, 
years of deceit in concealing as director from the bank exam- 
iners the true condition of banking institutions where he was 
a director, years of gross improprieties, of vulgar and profane 
language in court, In public, and on the bench. 

Judge English has lost his influence, his judicial dignity 
and standing. He has lost his usefulness as a judge; he has 
dragged the judicial ermine in the mire of selfish, malicious, 
and vindictive conduct. He has disregarded the rights of liti- 
gants and the bar. He has lost the confidence and respect of 
his associates on the bench and the people of his district. 

If in this review of these many acts as judge during the 
last six years we find no improper judicial conduct or mis- 
behavior, then we should at once vindicate him by a report 
that we find no fault in him; if, on the other hand, he is 
guilty, then no judge could be more guilty and the honor of the 
Federal bench und our oaths to support the Constitution of 
the United States all ery out for his impeachment. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Lars]. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am going to presept an in- 
quiry to the other side as to the question of limiting the time 
for debate. I think we can arrive at an agreement, if the 
gentleman from Illinois will excuse me for a moment. 

Mr. YATES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOWLING. My attention was not directed at the begin- 
Ding of the gentleman's remarks, and I did not hear what he 
said. ; 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will try to repeat them. My thought was 
to put a limit upon the time to be consumed in debate. I 
understood the gentleman had three speakers left, or so I was 
informed? . 

Mr. BOWLING. That is correct. 

Mr. GRAHAM, And that three hours will be satisfactory to 
the gentleman, and I will agree to three hours on our side. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, may I ask what is the state 
of the time now used on each side? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has con- 
sumed 26 minutes more than the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, I think that it would be 
entirely satisfactory to this side if we would have three hours 
additional on each side after the conclusion of the remarks of 
the gentleman from Illinois, who has 30 minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. GRAHAM. I ask unanimous consent that debate close 
in six hours after the conclusion of the speech of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. YATES]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
upanimons cousent that at the conclusion of the remarks of the 
gentlenian from Illinois that further debate shall be limited to 
six hours, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and one-half by the geutlemuu from Alabama. 
Is there objection? : 
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Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to inquire of the gentleman from Pennsylvania as 
to the division of time that is to be controlled and to know 
what time, if any, is alloted to me of that time? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I would like in return, instead of answering, 
to Inquire how much time will the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina ask for? 

Mr. DOuINICK. 
45 minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I could not possibly. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The reason I ask is that debate has 
been—— 

Mr. GRAHAM, There are six members of the committee 
who have asked to be heard. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I happen to be a member of the com- 
mittee also. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I Know that. I had the gentleman in mind 
as one who would ask for time, but I did not think the gentle- 
man would ask for 30 minutes, 

Mr. DOMINICK. The only reason I bring up this matter, 
under the reservation of the right to object, is that other 
members of the subcommittee who have heard this case have 
Und time, und practically unlimited time, and if we who are not 
ou the subcommittee agree to limit the time at this time to 
three hours I am satisfied, from what I know of the arguments 
to be presented by members of the subcommittee who have not 
yet addressed the House, that those of us who are not on that 
subcommittee, but have given some thought and study to this 
mutter and expected to give their views to the House, will be 
crowded out. T ean not consent and will not consent at this 
time to any limitation of debate to be made unless I am assured 
by the chairman that I shall have anywhere from 30 to 45 
minutes. I think that is a very reasonable request, because 
during this entire Congress, except in one or two interruptions 
here, I have not used up one minute of the time of this House 
in debate. r 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the 
gentleman, in view of the importance of this case and the state 
of doubt of many of us whe desire to hear the case, and in view 
of the fact that our friend from Iowa objected to unanimous 
consent for extension in the Rxconb of remarks of gentlemen of 
the committee, I hope the gentleman will be more liberal than 
suggested. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I want the gentlemen who sat on the sub- 
committee und saw the witnesses face to face, and heard their 
testimony, all to be heard. I was anxious for them to be 
heard. Now, will not my friend from Alabama agree to extend 
the time on our side half an hour? 

Mr. BOWLING. I do not think the calendar is crowded, 
and I do not know there is any real necessity for doing that. 
I made the very fair suggestion that debate go along until the 
time came when we could see the end without fixing the time. 
When the inquiry was directed to me by the chairman of the 

tommittee on the Judiciary, we had gotten to the point where 
I knew how much time we would consume here, and for that 
reason I stated that three hours would be satisfactory to me. 
If the gentleman wants three and a half hours, I will agree to 
that, as we will get an extra half hour. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will put the question as he un- 
derstands it., The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRA- 
HAM] asks umanimous consent that, beginning one-half hour 
from now, the debate shall continue for not more than six and 
one-half hours, three and a quarter hours to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania and three and a quarter 
hours by the gentleman from Alubama [Mr. Bowrinc]. Is 
there objection. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I want to inquire if that includes 45 minutes fer myself? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Not 45 minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. If that does not include 
object. 

Mr. GRAHAM. 


I would like to have anywhere from 30 to 


me, 


How much would be satisfactory to the gen- 


teman? Would 30 minutes be agreeable to the gentleman? 
Mr. DOMINICK. if I am assured of 30 minutes, I shall not 
object. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, is it the intention of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to ask unanimous consent that 
the House meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow? 

Mr. BOWLING. As I understood the request, it differed 
somewhat as it was put from tlie understanding I had in the 
colloquy with the chairman of the committee. I understood 
him to ask for seven hours, and the Speaker put the request 
for six hours and a half, 

Mr. GRAHAM. I accept the suggestion of seven hours. 
That time is to be divided equally. It brings us up equally, 
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I shall 


Mr. DOMINICK. And I shall have half an hour? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will give up my time if necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the debate close 
in seren hours and a half, including the half hour that Gov- 
ernor Yares is to occupy. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, that the debate be limited to seven hours and a half, 
of which half an hour shall be consumed by Governor YATES, 
the other seven hours to be divided equally between the two 
sides, to be controlled by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Bowtrc] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the debate shall be concluded at the 
end of seven and a half hours, including one-half hour to be 
consumed by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Yares], the re- 
mainder of the seven hours to be equally divided, and to be 
under the control of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Bowr- 
Ixo] and the gentleman froin Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, does that carry with it the understanding that the 
House shall meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow? My reason for mak- 
ing that inquiry is that I know certain committee meetings 
have been arranged for to-morrow, to begin at 10 o'clock or a 
little after 10 o'clock, and some of the witnesses come from a 
distance, and the hearings will have to be suspended or short- 
ened if we meet here at 11 o'clock. The condition of business in 
the House is such now that there is no need to hurry. Many 
measures have been sent to the Senate that have to be pussed 
upon there. The House is almost marking time now excent 
for this particular business. There should be an understanding 
that the House will not meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow if the 
arrangement of the extension of the debate is approved. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I think that all other matters ought to be 
subordinated to the question now before the House; and while 
it may be attended with personal inconvenience, perhaps, to 
some, nevertheless I think we should go on. The Committee 
on the Judiciary has invited people to appear to-morrow, but 
we will adjourn them if the House meets at 11 o'clock: While 
this matter is being thrashed out, and Members shall have 
memory of what has been said, I think we ought to press on to 
a conclusion. I do not want to eut it short and keep any 
expression of opinion that would be helpful from coming to the 
House. I want a just opportunity to be allowed to the whole 
membership. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Of course, that is the attitude of 
all the Members of the House. But here is a very important 
proceeding—a great trial, so to speak—in progress. The gen- 
tleman knows that trials far less important than this have 
sometimes run for weeks and more, and nobody has complained. 
If we were rushed with business here at this time, I would 
not make the suggestion that I now take the liberty to submit. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Of course, the gentleman can object to my 
request for unanimous consent, but I hope the gentleman will 
not do it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I give notice now that I shall re- 
sist any effort to provide for meeting at 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was ne objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. YATES] 
is recognized for 30 ininutes. 

Mr. YATES: Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
there is a passage somewhere in the Book of Job that reads sub- 
stantially as follows: 


He paweth In the valley. He snorteth, and the sound of bis snort- 
ing is terrible. He paweth up the young grass, and amid the trumpets 
he sniffeth the battle from afar, and saith, “Ahn! Aha!“ 


[Laughter.] 

Tt is customary here when we talk about one another on this 
floor to say, “I have the highest regard for and, indeed, I 
love everybody that I am talking against.” [Langhter.] But 
I assure the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] and the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. SuMNers] and the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. TIA MAN], and particularly the gentleman from 
Maine, Judge Hersey, that I would rather put my hand in the 
fire than manifest an unkind attitude toward any of them. 
Since I have named Judge Hersey I should perhaps say that 
there is an abiding affection on both sides between him and 
me, for we have sat for many years side by side in the com- 
mittee. But what I am driving at is, it does seem to me that 
a great many of us have become unduly excited in reference 
to this case. Some Members have been acting here like prose- 
cutors; more like prosecutors than like Members of the House 
who, under their oath, are to say whether or not there are 
to be articles of impeachment sent from this House over to 
the Senate of the United States. 
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I want in the few moments that I shall oceupy to do all I 
ean to speak in a less excited way and with that calmness 
which it seems to me we ought all to cultivate at this hour. 

I would like to have every gentleman turn to the report on 
page 39. If you have the report of the majority and minority 
here, will you please turn to page 39? These few sentences 
comprise substantially or are a synopsis of about all I feel like 
saying: G 

To my great regret I find myself unable to agree with my colleagues 
who constitute the majority of the Committee on the Judiciary in 
the case of George W. English, Judge of the United States Court for 
the Kastern District of Ilinois. It is sought to impeach this officer 
of high crimes and misdemeanors, It is well settled, as all must con- 
cede, that an official can not be impeached on general principles, or 
simply because it is charged he is unfit, or because of the accumulation 
of acts of misconduct, which do not themselves, individually and 
separately, constitute high crimes or misdemeanors. I have studied 
this record thoroughly, have read and reread every word of the testi- 
mony and of the briefs, and hate listened attentively to the argu- 
ments of counsel and the opinions presented by the members of the 
committee. Upon the whole record I can not satisfy myself that 
ttiis judge has been proven guilty of such acts as would justify the 
House of Representatives, in preparing articles of Impeachment and 
fn appointing managers upon the part of the House, to prosecute 
those articles before and in the Senate. Believing profoundly, as I do, 
that this extraordinary proceeding should be invoked only in cases 
of extreme gravity, and that it is a proceeding of such supreme 
solemnity that it ought not to be begun without proof before this House 
sufficient to command the attention und concurrence of the Senate, I 
propose to vote“ No,“ and so can not vote for the majority committee 
report. 

I say this without intending to cast any reflection upon the distin- 
guished and industrious and conscientious subcommittee, and without 
any admiration for the mistakes of the judge. 


My friend from Missouri [Mr. Hawes], of St. Louls, this 
morning referred to this last statement of mine. I do not take 
back one word of it. I think this judge made mistakes, I do 
not want anybody in my State or anywhere else to think I ad- 
mire those mistakes. But it is not the first time that in trying 
to be courteous to the other side, or in trying to yield a little 
bit of courtesy, I have had what I have said distorted into 
some expression injurious to my side. But I would despise 
myself if I were not to admit that there were mistakes in the 
oficial conduct of this judge of the United States of America, 
and those mistakes I do not praise and I do not admire them. 

I have said enough, I hope, in these few sentences to give you 
some comprehension and conception of what I believe the situa- 
tion ought to be before we send managers on the part of the 
House to knock at the door of the Senate and sax,“ We present 
articles of impeachment,” as “the grand inquest of the Nation.” 

I was a very little fellow, just about 8 years of age, at 
the time of the impeachment of Andrew Johnson. If you will 
pardon a personal statement, my father was a Senator at that 
time and filed an opinion in that case. Of course, the first 
books Jever read, as soon as I became able to read, were hooks 
relating to the trial of Andrew Johnson and everything about 
it. And, by the way, I just happen to have—but this is not 
especially an argumentative piece of testimony—just a little 
old card, which was my card as I sat, a boy, in the gallery 
beside my mother and saw the whole impeachment trial of 
Andrew Johnson, This card reads as follows: 

U. 8. SENATE. 

Impeachment of the President, Admit the beurer. April 14th, 
1868, Gallery. ; 

Gro. T. Brown, 
Sergeant at Arms. 


Of course, I do not insist that I knew all that it involved; 
of course, I do not insist for a moment that I fully compre- 
hended it, but in that mighty day, and it was a mighty day, and 
before that mighty Senate, and it was a mighty Senate, there 
Was presented a conception of a court of impeachment—the 
Chief Justice presiding in his robes; every Senator under oath; 
every day the double doors opening and the committee of seven 
managers upon the part of the House adyancing—Boutwell, 
Bingham, Butler, Logan, Williams, and others. Once in a while 
a sweet voice next to me—my mother’s—would say, “If you 
will lean forward a little, my son, I will show you a great 
man.” 0 Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts; Henry Wilson, 
of Massachusetts; Reverdy Johnson, of Maryland; Ben Wade 
and John Sherman, of Ohio; Fessenden and Morrill; Roscoe 
Conkling and Morgan, of New York; Morton and Hendricks, 
of Indiana; and Trumbull and Yates, of Ilinois. 

T repeat that in that mighty day I got a conception of what 
a United States Senator ought to be and of what an impeach- 
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me, and may my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth before 
I will be a party to anything looking toward a sentence of, 
death—for that is what it means in the case of this judge 
unless I am conyineed that when that mighty court meets at 
the other end of this Capitol they can see in it something 
at least approaching testimony. [Applause.] 

I tell you now, gentlemen, after 20 years in publie office, 
a part of it as a judge, during which I had the honor of 
holding court in Chicago and trying hundreds and hundreds 
of cases, that I belleve that when the evidence that is pro- 
duced here is presented to the Senate the Senate will make 
a hole in it big enough to swallow a trolley car. [Applause. ] 

I am afraid I am “pawing in the valley” myself. [Laugh 
ter.] 

I want to say just a few scattered things. In the first 
place, I solicit your sympathy and 1 solicit your most respect- 
ful consideration, and I am sure in due time it will be ad- 
miration, for the gentlemen who are going to speak and who 
have spoken here for the minority report—Judge Hickey, of 
Indiana; Judge Weaver, of North Carolina; and Judge Bowl- 
ing, of Alabama. These men had no time to prepare. But the 
majority have had a year. This case was started a year ago 
by the Post-Dispatch, of St. Louis, and brought here by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. A committee of seven 
went out to Hast St. Louis and heard what you and I have not 
heard. They heard the witnesses. We have, by the hardest 
kind of work, had to dig out of that testimony what the seven 
members of that committee knew by virtue of looking into 
the eyes of the witnesses, and of the Judge himself. Not speak- 
ing for myself but for these other three gentlemen, I say they 
have done the best they could, and in spite of all the experi- 
ence I have had I want to say I never saw more wonderful 
work than these three men have done in behalf of the minority 
in this case. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I interrupt the 

Mr. YATES. You may, sir, at any time. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The Senate would certainly wish 
to have Mr. Thomas as one of the witnesses. Does the gentle- 
man know why the committee which went to St. Louis did 
not call Mr. Thomas? 

Mr. YATES. All I know is what I find in the record, On 
page 800, at the bottom of the page, Mr. MICHENER said: 

Mr. MicneNer. Mr. Chairman, I would Uke to ask counsel on either 
side a question, Mr. Dennis, as attorney representing the proponents 
of these charges, do you desire to call Mr. C. B. Thomas as a witness? 


Then Mr. Dennis, the attorney of the Post-Dispatch, as T 
understand, said: 

The reason why I do not is that 1 understand, in view of the in- 
vestigation that we have learned has taken place, that we would be 
endangering, probably, the Government's cause, If It has n cause, 
against C. B. Thomas. For that renson I have refrained from calling 
Mr. Thomas, He could yolunteer if he wanted to. 


Then Mr, MICHENER, with n commendable desire to get at 
the truth, said; 

Counsel for Judge English, do you desire to call Judge Thomas at 
this time? 

Mr. O'Hanr. No, sir. 

Then Mr. MICHENER said: 

Mr, Chairman, I move that the committee extend to Judge Thomas 
the privilege of appearing before this committee. I think it ts highly 
important that Judge Thomas, who seems to be the center around 
which things function here—— 

Mr. Acton (interposing). Ho is not here, Congressman, so far as 
I can see. 

Mr. MICHENER. He has been here all along this afternoon, 

Mr. O'Hare. I have not seen him today. I saw bim about the 
middle of the afternoon yesterday. That is the last I have seen of 
him. 


That is the only explanation I can give. Neither side wanted 
him. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The Senate would certainly wish 
to know whit is the reputation of Judge English and of Mr. 
Thomas among the people with whom they have lived and 
worked, Is there any adequate testimony on that subject in 
this record? 

Mr. YATES. I would say not. 
absolutely right about it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am asking these questions for 
the reason I am doubtful as to how I should vote. Personally 
I would much prefer to return the cuse to the conmittee in 
order that we may have a more complete record. 


gentleman? 
° 


I think the gentleman is 
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Mr. YATES. I hope that motion to recommit this matter to 
the conimittee will be made, I will say to the gentleman, in 
the language of another, that “the bottom dropped out of this 
case” when this man Thomas was not called. He knew a 
grcat many things, and now we are left in the dark, almost 
except those who know him personally—as to his character, and 
so forth. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I will, sir. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I wish to speak in answer to the suggestion 
made by the gentleman from Virginia, and I will be very brief. 
I only want to say that you can not attack a man’s character 
until he puts it in evidence himself. That is a matter for the 
Senate to consider when the case comes there. This is simply 
a presentment of charges that have been found by the investi- 
gating committee and are to be forwurded to the Senate for 
trial. 

Mr. YATES. I think right bow the first witness the Senate 
would send for would be Thomas. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I may say to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that I desire to vote right, but that I do not care 
to pillory a man if the evidence presented to us is such that 
we can not reasonably believe the Senate will find him guilty. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to ask the gentleman one brief 
question. Is it not a fact that the character of this judge has 
been in issue all the time? It is a question of character aud 
it is an issue of character, is it not? 

Mr. YATES. Indirectly. 

Mr, BLANTON. Certainly it is. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, it is a ques- 
tion of conduct on the bench. 

Mr. BLANTON. And character and characteristics as well. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I want to continue my little state- 
ment. 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield to his colleague on 
the committee for a short question? 

Mr. YATES. Yes; for a brief question. 

Mr. HERSEY. If Judge Thomas could have helped the case 
of Judge English, would not his attorneys representing him at 
St. Louis have called him? 

Mr. YATES. I do not know. That is not the question. The 
guestion is why we haye not that testimony here in some form. 
The question is not what they did. We have nothing to do with 
any mistakes of counsel. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. Yes; and this is the last time. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Importance is sought to be at- 
tached by the gentleman from Virginia and, I infer, by the 
gentleman from Illinois now addressing the House to the ab- 
sence of Judge Thomas as a witness. Judge Thomas would 
know nothing whatever about the disbarment of Mr. Webb; 
he could know nothing about the disbarment of Mr. Karch; he 
could know nothing about the scoldings in open court and the 
vile epithets applied to the three State attorneys and the 
sheriffs. 

Mr. YATES. I do not hear the gentleman. I just want to 
say for all who are in the minority with me in this case a few 
words of comfort from one of the opinions, the opinion of my 
father, in the old case of Andrew Johnson: 


Nor do I think it a crime to vote in a minority of one against the 
world when I have taken an oath to decide a case according to the 
Jaw and the testimony. I would patiently listen to my constituents 
and be willing, perhaps anxious, to be convinced by them; yet no 
popular clamor, no fear of punishment or hope of reward should seduce 
me from deciding according to the conviction of my conscience aud my 
judgment. 
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I suppose this feeling abides in the heart of every single, 
solitary man here, but I bring it in at this time because the 
‘situation is such that with the tremendous preparation made 
by the prosecution in this case and the short time which the 
minority have had to prepare, for that reason or for some other 
reasons it would seem to be almost an impeachable thing for a 
man to stand up here for the minority in this matter. 

Just one word as to just who is the prosecutor in this case. 
The prosecutor in this case is not the bar association of East 
St. Louis. Where is the bar association of St. Clair County, 
III.? Where is the State bar association? I belong to the 
State bar association, and inasmuch as I am Congressman at 
large representing the whole State, this territory is every inch 
of it in my district. I know substantially all of these men. 
I would like to know, if anyone can tell nie, of one single bar 
association in the State of Illinois, State bar association, dis- 
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trict bar association, or county bar association, 
uttered one word of complaint against this man. 
been a single one. 

Mr. NEWTON 
there? 

Mr. YATES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does it not occur to the gen- 
tleman it would be quite embarrassing for a member of the 
bar to appear in an impeachment proceeding? 

Mr. YATES. No, sir. If you were sought to be impeached 
in your State, there would be one bar association after another 
come to your rescue; and if it were the other way—well, I am 
friend enough of the gentleman to believe that no bar associa- 
tion whatever would attack him, but this was the tribunal, the 
bar association. 

Somebody must have been terribly shocked. Somebody must 
have been profoundly impressed with guilt when not one bar 
association in all of the 45 in this distriet appeured! This is a 
peculiar district. It begins at East St. Louis and runs to the 
home of Uncle Joe Cannon in Danville. In the entire 45 
counties nobody finds any fault except the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch; not the St. Louis Globe-Democrat and not the St. 
Louis Times and not any other paper there, only the St. Lonis 
Post-Dispatch. 

Now, I for one am against government by newspapers [ap- 
plause}], and I am against prosecution carried ont by news- 
papers. And then, to cap the climax, my friend from Missouri, 
Harry Hawes, says he is shocked by this thing. Ye gods 
and little fishes! Harry Hawes shocked! [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

I was so disturbed by this long and exciting debate and 
whether I should have 3 hours and 45 minutes in which to 
speak that I am afraid that I have forgotten the most of my 
speech. But I have one more thing that I want to add. I can 
tell you, Judge Moore, about the conduct of these men, I can 
not tell you the reputation of this man, but I can tell you where 
to go to find out whether this man is a good man or not. I can 
tell any of you who want to know. There is a telegraph office 
in this Capitol. You can get an answer to a telegram in two 
hours. You send a telegram to the Rey. John M. Pepper, Bap- 
tist minister, president of the Ministerial Alliance in East St. 
Louis, and you will get an answer in two hours as to the con- 
duct of Judge English and whether it has been satisfactory to 
the ministers of East St. Louis. This man is a Baptist minis- 
ter. If you do not want to do that you can send a telegram to 
Robert Morris, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Kast St. Louis, and you will get an answer in two hours. These 
men are both well posted and loyal men of St. Louis. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman send a tele- 
gram to Judge Thomas asking him if he would come and testify 
for Judge English? 

Mr. YATES. Oh, I could not assume the burden of such a 
proposition. I do not know exactly what the gentleman means, 

Mr. BLACK of New York. If there was a commission to 
take evidence again, would you bring Judge Thomas on to 
testify? 

Mr. YATES. I do not know. I would try. 
process of this House would bring him. 

Mr. CRISP. The process of the House would bring him here. 

Mr. YATES. Yes. Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of 
my tine. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Dominick], 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, my colleagues of the minor- 
ity have agreed to allow me 10 minutes additional. 

Mr. BOWLING. I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for 40 min- 
utes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
during the time that I huve been at the bar seldom has it 
been that I have appeared in the role of prosecutor or quasi 
prosecutor, Therefore it is a little unfamiliar rôle for me to 
appear in at this time. But I am one of those that, when I 
give thought and study to a situation which comes before me 
in my personal or professional or official capacity, I try to 
reach the proper conclusion in the matter, and when that 
conclusion has been reached to voice my conviction by speech 
and by vote. 

In this case that we have before us there is a voluminous 
record of something like 1,100 pages. During the two days’ 
debate we have had there hus been a lot said that has no place 
in the case. Many smoke screens bave been thrown out, 1 will 
not say intentionally, to confuse the issue but to draw our 
minds and attention from the real, true facts and issues that 
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that has 
There has not 


of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield 


I suppose the 
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appear in the case after you have given it some thought and 
study. 

I was not on the subcommittee that made the investigation, 
consequently I have not seen the witnesses and haye not had 
gu opportunity to judge them by direct contact. I will say that 
I have not even read eyery word of this record, although 
I have read the most of it, and enough of it to convince me 
by the testimony of Judge English himself that he should be 
impeached, and that these articles of impeachment should be 
sent to the Senate. 

Now, in the beginning we should get one thing clear in our 
minds. We should remember the fact that this proceeding is 
not brought solely and only under the impeachment section of 
the Constitution. That section provides that all civil officers 
shali be Hable to impeachment for high crimes and misde- 
menunors, but when it comes to the judiciary you have the addi- 
tional provision in the Constitution that judges shall hold their 
office during good behavior. That expression in the Constitu- 
tion means that the converse is true; that a judge shall be 
deprived of his office on account of misbehavior. 

Those of you who have read this record, those of you who 
have studied it, those of the minority who have attacked it 
and say that a case has not been made out against Judge 
English, all should keep in mind the fact that if this case 
goes to the Senate, the Senate of the United States will not 
try the case on the record as printed here, but will have the 
witnesses before them face to face, and can see them and 
cross-examine them at first hand, and will try the entire case 
right from the beginning. 

Thie case is so voluminous that in my limited time I can 
not attempt to cover everything. I shall try to hit some of 
the high places and give you my views on some of the matters 
that to my mind are absolutely impelling and controliing in 
the case. Some say that they will not vote to impeach unless 
they nre satisfied that they can convict. I believe that if you 
read the testimony you will be satisfied that you can convict, 
notwithstanding the fact that we are not sitting here as a trial 
court. It has been suggested from time immemorial that the 
House when sitting in a matter of this kind is sitting as a 
grand jury, and all that is necessary is to show probable cause 
of guilt. To a certain extent we are sitting as a grand jury, 
to a certain extent we are investigating as a grand jury, and 
to a certain extent the rules governing the actions and pro- 
ceedings of a grand jury do prevail; but there is this difference, 
and it is a very important one: The accused in this case has 
the right to go before your committee with his counsel and 
witnesses and make his defense, and in the consideration of 
the case you not only consider the side of the Government but 
you also take into consideration and weigh the testimony that 
has been offered by the accused. In a body which contains so 
many lawyers, and men who are so conversant with affairs that 
they know what the character of a Federal judge should be, 
it is unnecessary perhaps for me to enlarge upon what it 
should be. He should be learned in the Jaw. Ile should be of 
judicial temperament, and, above all, he should be honest. 
He should be a man of character; a man fair, impartial, un- 
prejudiced in his rulings and dealings; a man of incorruptible 
integrity, one who should not only command but inspire re- 
spect for himself and the high position that he occupies. 

We haye had several impeachment trials. The most recent 
one was the Archbald case. It is not my purpose to launch 
into a discussion of the law, but I say that the Senate of the 
United States established a precedent in that case which 
applies to this case when it was held that a general course of 
misbehavior embracing a series of acts subversive of judicial 
probity or propriety, chiefly because of the persistency with 
Which they are committed, is ground for impeachment. 

Chief Justice Taft, in an address before the American Bar 
Association in 1913, is quoted as saying of the Archbald case 
and trinl that it was a “liberal interpretation of the term 
‘High crimes and misdemeanors, ” and that it was most use- 
ful in demonstrating to all incumbents of the Federal bench 
thet they must be careful in their conduct outside of court as 
woll as in the court itself, and that they must not use the 
prestige of their Cfiicial position, directly or indirectly, to 
secure personal benefit.” 

We-must get out of our mind the idea that appears to be in 
tome people's minds that the words “high crimes and misde- 
meanors“ mean an indictable offense. They do not. A crime 
may be committed by a judge against society, against good 
moruls, against the bench itself, which in no sense or manner 
could be Construed as an indictable offense. 

The first charge brought up in respect to Judge English is 
that of Thomas M. Webb and his disbarment. A great smoke 
screeu has been attempted to be thrown about that affair. 
Precticully every Member of the House who has appeared in 
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this matter in behalf of Judge English has dwelt upon Johnny 
Gardner's criminal record and compared him even to Gerald 
Chapman and talked about what a high crime it was to get 
such a “gentleman” out of jail. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK, Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I would like to get the attitude of the 
gentleman aud of the committee, if I can, upon this question. 
The distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. Stumyers] laid 
down the proposition, as I understood it, that in order to 
grasp this case we had to haye the entire picture, as he put it. 

Mr. DOMINICK, I am not trying to paint a picture. In 
these days of trick photography almost anything can be made 
in a picture. I propose to give something here from the record. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman misunderstands me. I 
did not metn to criticize the language used, but what I want 
to ask is whether in the opinion of the gentleman we, sitting 
here, the other Members of the House who are not members 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, necessarily must take the 
entire case all of the articles of impeachment or whether any 
single one of the articles of impeachment or any single one of 
the things complained of in the opinion of tbe committee or 
of the gentleman is suilicient to warrant us in approving the 
action of the committee. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CSIND- 
BLOM] saw the difficulty I had in getting the small amount of 
time allotted to me. It is impossible to cover the entire case 
in the time granted me, and I can touch it in only a few places. 
As I say, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen have tried to excuse the 
conduct of Judge English on account of the criminal record of 
Johnny Gardner. I propose to show in my remarks by the 
testimony of Judge English or by uncontradicted testimony 
in the record that he should be impeached. This man Gardner 
was tried in a Federal court. Because a witness for the Gov- 
ernment went back upon it in testifying, the judge who tried 
the case, who was Judge English, was forced to order a verdict 
of not guilty. He turned the prisoner over to the marshal, 
saying that he had requesis from up State to hold him for 
violation of some State laws. 

The marshal turned him over to the State sheriff, the jailer, 
or the chief of police, whichever the case might be. He was 
there in jail for four or five days, when, at the request of a 
friend of the criminal, Mr. Webb was called upon to go to the 
jail and sue out a writ of habeas corpus, I do not care how 
vile a criminal “ Dressed-up Johnny” was. I do not care if he 
was guilty as the very gates of hell; it makes no difference how 
guilty a man is, he has certain constitutional rights, and one of 
them is that he shall not be deprived of his liberty without due 
process of law, and another is that when he is brought before 
the bar of justice he shall receive a fair, an impartial, and a 
legal trial, and be represented by counsel. 

Nay, gentlemen, no matter if that vile criminal may be friend- 
less, no matter if he be penniless, it is the proud boast of the 
American bar that when anyone is charged with a crime and is, 
brought before the court he is entitled to counsel, and if he is’ 
not able to pay a fee he is assigned counsel to sce that he has a 
legal trial. So the character of the criminal record of John) 
Gardiuer, or “ Dressed-up Johnny,” has nothing to do with this, 
case. Mr, Webb tells us he went down there. His testimony is, 
nöt contradicted. He went down there and he finds out from. 
the cliief of police that the chief of polite had gone at the re- 
quest of the marshal up to the Federal courthouse and had, 
brought this man down there without commitment, and he was 
there held four or five days under investigation of charges or 
supposed charges from up State for the alleged violation of 
some State, not Federal, law, and Mr. Webb did, as he or any 
other attorney had a right to do, went to the State court, sued 
out his writ, and it was discovered that they had no right to 
hold him, and he was discharged. | 

It makes no difference that he afterwards got in trouble, 
Webb was doing nothing wrong under his oath as a lawyer, 
But what did Judge English do? He called him into court, 
the man whom Judge English said had an enviable record at 
the bar, a man that his attorney, Mr. Bruce A. Campbell, said 
before the Judiciary Committee had an enviable record at the 
bar, and further that the question of his ability, the question 
of his integrity was not an issue in this case, He called him 
there and told that man, told that lawyer, that he understood 
that he got this man ont of jail, and he said further, these are 
his own words, in substance: 


I have no inclination to hear you at this time, and I do not propose 
to hear you. Go and sit down and reflect over this matter. You can 
write out what you have to say, and then when you have written it 
out I want you to sit down in your moments of, reflection and think 
of the honorable record you have had in getting to your position of 
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prominence at the bar, and until that is done, until you submit that in 
writing to my clerk here, und it is verified by myself, you stand 
suspended— 


Mr. Webb says “disbarred "“— 
until I verify your return. 


The question of suspension or disbarment, that is tweedle dee 
and tweedle dum. The fact is that that man for several weeks 
or possibly for several months was deprived of practice in his 
court. 

Now, as to Karch. I hold no brief for Karch. I do not know 
what kind of man he is. He may be one of the biggest crooks 
and shysters in seven States, but I know what the record 
shows, and it is not disputed. The record shows that he was 
appointed United States district attorney by the President of 
the United States. It shows that he was confirmed by the 
Senate, and it shows that he was in full and active practice at 
East St. Louis. 

And what did Judge English do? Because Karch insisted 
upon his constitutional right in having entered in the record 
and on the record his demand for a jury trial, which he had 
the right to do and which he should have done as an attorney, 
Judge English then after a while sees things that nobody else 
hus seen and proceeds to go to work and call Mr. Karch up, 
claiming that he was scowling and looking at him from under 
his eyes. He called him back as he was about to leave and 
said: 

1 want to tell you hereafter we meet as man to man. 


As the gentleman from Texas said on yesterday, what man 
is there with a drop of red blood in him who would not have 
done as Karch did and turned to him and said: 


Why do not you begin now? 


Then he called him up and disbarred him and kept hin 
disbarred. Do I say 12 months? Nay, gentlemen, from that 
day to this hour, notwithstanding the fact that Karch is nomi- 
nally restored to membership of that bar, Judge Bnglish—that 
paragon of virtue he has been painted here, that great tem- 
peramental judge, that man of great judicial temperament— 
will not allow him to practice in his court, and he holds most 
of the court at Rast St. Louis. 

He tries to excuse himself. He says Karch had a pistol. 
The testimony is that it was a hot August day, aud that Karch 
was dressed in one of these light, flimsy, blue-serge suits, 
in which it was impossible to conceal a gun from anybody. 
Judge English is the only man who says he saw that gun; and 
I submit, gentlemen of the House, that, in addition to the other 
crimes and misdemeanors which are charged against George 
W. English in this same hearing, he has committed the crime 
of perjury in this hearing, and I say it advisedly. George W. 
English is the only man who testified to a gun being seen. In 
the course of the effort of Karch to be reinstated at the bar 
Judge Wnglish appoints a committee to investigate the matter, 
That committee has been referred to. And whom did he ap- 
point? Ile appointed a Mr. Baxter, who seemed to be a very 
prominent lawyer, and I think had been president of the 
Illinois State Bar Association. 

The next man that he appointed was his great and bosom 
friend, Judge C. B. Thomas. The next man that he appointed 
was Mr. Edward C. Kramer, who, after testifying as a witness in 
the hearings, became one of Judge Euglish's attorneys and 
whose name heads the list of counsel on the brief which has 
been filed before your Judiciary Committee in the argument 
made on this case on the part of counsel for Judge English 

Now, this committee met. They filed a report, and here is 
what Judge Kramer says, and upon his statement I base my 
charge of perjury against Judge English. Judge Kramer, in 
being examined about the report and how they made their 
investigations, says on page 174 of the record— 


We interrogated Mr. Karch— 


That was in answer to a question by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SuMNERS]— 

Did your committee recommend the retention at the bar of the 
court of the man who threatened the judge on the bench with a six- 
shooter? 


Here is what Mr. Kramer said, and I will be glad if you will 
listen to it closely: 

Mr. KRAMER. We interrogated Mr. Karch about that—I did—and 
Mr. Karch assured me he had no gun; that they were mistaken about 
it; that he never carried a gun in his life; and after discussing that 
matter we were inclined to believe that Mr. Karch did not have a gun 
at that time; that he had not threatened him—I don't know—that he 
did not intend to threaten the judge with a gun, but that he and Mr. 
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Moran were laughing somewhat together, from the best information 
‘that we could get, and that they were doing so because of some re- 
‘marks that Judge English had made to them about demanding jury 
trials in all these cases. 


That is the conclusion that was reached by the committee of 
lawyer friends of Judge English himself, where they say they 
found nothing threatening and no evidence of any gun; and 
nothing like that was put in the report, which Judge English 
claimed was pigeonholed, and which he claims he never re- 
ceived. 

Now, let us go a little further. 
these bank deposits. This was a pretty big proposition that 
they had out there. They had the judgeship, they liad the 
bankruptcy proposition, and it seems they had the ear of the 
court on the chancery side in the appointment of receivers, 
Now, they got started, but it seems were not making quite money 
enough, aud started out in the banking business, using the 
manner of purchasing stock in banks and using the bankruptcy 
funds in order to get favors, They first bought stock in the 
Drovers’ National Bank. As a consideration for the buying 
of that stock, Farris English was put into that bank, and im- 
mediately a great flow of bankruptey funds went into that 
bank. i 

Farris English was very proud, it seemed. He had held a 
$75-a-month clerkship down here in the Riggs Bank, while his 
father was in the income-tax department of the Treasury, and 
he thought, inasmuch as he had a $75-per-month position down 
here, that he onght to have a higher position in the Drovers’ 
Bauk, and consequently he became dissatisfied and left. 

What Was the next step? Thirty days afterwards we find 
Farris English installed in the Union Bank & Trust Co., and 
how did he get there? Did Judge English go to the executive 
officers of that bank or send Farris English there in order to 
get him a position? No, gentlemen of the House; he went to 
the man whom he knew could fix things; he went to a man 
named Ackerman, 2 man who at that time did not even have 
a desk ip the bank, much less being an officer of the bank, his 
sole business being a street runner, soliciting deposits. He 
immediately gets in touch with Judge English to get those 
deposits. They have a talk about it, and Judge English said, 
“Well, come up to the office and we will talk about it.“ Acker- 
man went up there. Judge English admits that what Acker- 
man said is true. On page 591 Judge English says: 


Well, we had several conversations, as testified to by him. 


Meaning Ackerman. Then he goes on and admits it. 
is what he, Judge Euglish, has to say: 

He said, “ You know I would like to get him connected up with us 
here.” J said, “1 will be delighted to have him connected there; and 
if you will come up, I will talk to you about the matter.“ He came 
up to my chambers either that day—I think it was on that day, I 
recall that I said to him this: “I have in mind to have only one 
depository In Kast St. Louis, aud your bank is now one of the deposito- 
ries and was the first one created In East St. Louis, You have a good 
personal bond, and it is not costing you anything, and I would like to 
have you people have the funds down there and have my boy connected 
With your Institution, You are a strong institution, and you have a 
man at the head of it who is known all over this country as one of 
the best bankers in the community or in the country. If you have a 
place for him, I would like for him to become connected, because he 
wants to become an executive. He has had an experience that few 
young men of his age have lind in training as a banker. He has been 
13 or 14 montis in the Riggs National Bunk at Washington, D, C.” 


Then Judge Euglish admits that Mr. Ackerman said later on, 
on page 592: 

He said, “ What about the increase in the deposits in the Sank?” 
That is what he wus more interested in than the other matter of 
employment. I said, “ Well, Ed, I have told you that [ expected to 
make your bank the one depository in East St. Louls, and if your 
deposits do not increase thereby, I will be badly deceived, but do not 
understand that you are getting my boy with that proposition.” 


His defenders on this floor attempt to defend Judge English's 
position by saying he told Ackerman: 


But do not understand that you are getting my boy with that propo- 
sit ion. 


But let us follow it up. What happened? Mr. Schlafly, 
chairman of the board of directors of that bank, testifies, on 
page 215—and it is uncontradicted—when he was asked as to 
any appreciable increase in the bankruptcy funds after Farris 
English came there and to what extent— 

Well, from practically nothing, when they moved them up to the 
Drovers Nationul Bank, they came back to a figure around seventy- 
five, eighty-five, or uinety-five thousand, 


Let us talk about some of 


Here 
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And later on in hls testimony, gentlemen of the House, this 
same man testified to tlie fact that at one time the deposits 
went to $140,000. But they make a great ado about the fact 
that Judge Unglish did not know anything about the 3 per 
cent conunissions being paid on these funds to Farris English. 

To my mind, gentlemen, the question as to whether Judge 
English knew anything about that or not or the question 
whether or not any commissions were paid to Farris English is 
not material at all in tliis case. To my mind Judge English's 
conduct in going to this man and practically saying to him, 
“Tz you will take my boy there, I will increase those deposits 
and ultimately make it the sole depository,” was just as repre- 
hensible und guilty, according to the way I look at those mat- 
ters, as if he had gone to Schlafly himself and said to him, “I 
will have this money sent down there if you will pay com- 
inissions on it,“ and he had received the commissions himself. 

It makes no difference if he knew nothing about the commis- 
sions, and it makes no difference if he knew nothing about the 
payment of them to Farris English. It was a corrupt act when 
he made the agreement to have those deposits put there in con- 
sideration of the employment of Farris English, his son. 

And what right did he have to do it? That shows some more 
of the conspiracy out there, because under the law the depositing 
of bankruptcy funds is a matter for the trustee; so long as he 
deposits them in a regularly designated depository, yet Judge 
English, through his man Friday, Judge Thomas, just as soon 
as Farris Ruglish went in there, had the deposits sent there. 
Another thing about Farris English, to show what a great 
banker he was, is that according to the testimony of Mr. 
Schlafly, he had not been there so awfully long before he made 
n proposition to try and buy a controlling interest in thet bank, 
which was capitalized ut that time at $500,000. 

That is the testimony. To my mind, taking those facts into 
consideration, English’s own testimony and the testimony of his 
own attorneys is sufficlent to convict him in the mind of any 
fuir-minded man. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON, With reference to the system that has been 
growing up throughont the country whereby Federal judges 
have their special friends, just a few of them, one or two, ap- 
pointed as trustees and receivers in the cases where these big 
fees are paid. You understand, I am not discounting what 
Judge English has done, but is not that just as reprehensible as 
to put his boy in a bank? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I think it is. 

Mr. BLANTON, And that system is growing up throughout 
the country with many of the Federal judges. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. VESTAL). 
las one minute remaining. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 10 
minutes additional 

Mr. DOMINICK. There is one other matter I want to touch 
on, and that is the bringing in of these sheriffs and State's 
attorneys before him at East St. Louis. The minority says 
tiere is no record of any summons or subpœna issued in this 
matter. It has been pointed out that a regular witness warrant 
was issued in a criminal case, and this fact was sworn to by 
three witnesses, placed in the hands of the marshal, and those 
men were brought in there under technical arrest. It was not 
a case, gentlemen of the House, of calling men in for the pur- 
pose of having a conference. Oh, no; that would have been 
entirely proper. 

When lawlessness exists I see no impropriety whatever in 
the Federal and the State authorities having conferences and 
trying to put down lawlessness, but when a judge sends out the 
process of his court and brings State officers before his court 
und then herds them like cattle in the jury box and proceeds 
to give them a lecture, that, to my mind, is just about as high- 
handed and tyrannical a proposition as could well be imagined. 

I will not discuss the matter of whether he used vile lan- 
guage or not. but his own attorney, Mr. E. C. Kramer. says 
that he used at that time the word “damn” several times 
but he did not recall whether he used the vile epithets or not. 
Sufice it to say that instead of conferring with these attorneys 
aud sherilfs he proceeds to “strut his stuff” on the benci: and 
give them lectures and then sends them back home—oiiicers, 
if you please, elected by the sovereign voters of the State of 
Illinois, haled into court under process of the Federal court and 
there insulted, and yon might say, degraded and disgraced in 
the presence of these people. 

Mr. CRISP. Will my friend yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes. 


The gentleman 
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und so late in the afternoon. 
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Mr. CRISP. Did those offivers testify the judge used this 
obscene langunge? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes, sir; all three of them, and E think all 
six of them. Some of them were a litle hazy as to the exact 
language. I have refrained from going into the language be- 
cause I want to try to show by the record of the testimony of 
Judge English himself and the record of testimeny which has 
not beeu denied by Judge Euglish thet he is guilty and should 
be impeachied. 

Mr. ALMON. I do not know that it make any difference; 
but was the court in open session or not? 

Mr. DOMINICK. ‘There is some question about that and I 
do not know that it makes any difference. A judge is a judge 
and he was acting or attempting to act in his Judicial capacity, 

A great deal has been made of the fact- that C. B. Tliomas, 
Judge Thomas, was not called to the stand: I wish he had been 
called. I was glad some members of the committee insisted 
on his being called, but it seems one reason he was not called 
by the Government was on account of the fact that there 
seems to be a general idea prevailing not only there but 
throughont the country that if a man who is charged with 
committing some offense against the Federal Government is 
called upon to testify before a grand jury or before a congres- 
sional committee he is immune from prosecution and indict- 
ment. This seemed to be the idea in the mind of Mr, Dennis, 
who was representing the committee; but nothing is further 
from the fact. I think there are only two instances where a 
man is Immune froin prosecution in the event he testifies in a 
case in which he is involved. One is under the antitrust act— 
and, Mr. Chairman, will you tell me what the other instance 
is where a man is immune from prosecution if he so testifies? 

Mr. GRAHAM. The interstate commerce act. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes; one is under the antitrust act and 
the other is under the interstate commerce act. But he was 
not called. The testimony is that at the beginning of the hear- 
ings and throughout the hearings C. B. Thomas sat there prac- 
tically at the counsel table of Judge English's attorneys until 
the last day. The committee did not call him, neither did the 
attorneys for Judge English, and yet there were Judge English 
and his attorneys sitting there with these charges, these in- 
sinuations, pending against them and upon which sworn testi- 
mony had been given before the committee, the insinuations 
and charges and evidence all revolving around C. B. Thomas 
and his connection with Judge English and the court, and yet 
Judge English under these charges and under these indict- 
ments, if you please, when he had the opportunity to call to 
the stand his bosom friend, a man who by his largesse had 
received anywhere from $40,000 to $50,000 or $60,000 a year, 
when he had the opportunity to call this friend who could 
explain, if they could be explained, these charges, he did not 
call him, and ©. B. Thomas was as silent as a tomb. Does 
this picture, as it has been called in this case, show the great, 
able, upright, and incorruptible judge that his defenders yes- 
terday and to-day have endeavored to paint for you? i 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Is it not a fact that they were 
contemplating an indictment against Mr. Thomas and they. did 
not want him to take the stand for fear of immunity? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I have stated that was the reason, but 
there was nothing in it. The only immunity that Thomas could 
get was in the event that some district attorney went to him 
and said if you will turn State’s evidence I will not prosecute 
you. 

i 15 OLIVER of New York. Why did not the committee call 
Um? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I have told the gentleman. The attorney 
for the committee gave that as a reason. I might ask you why 
did not Judge English or his attorneys call Judge Thomas? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Does the gentleman think that 
under the circumstances, with the evidence against him, he 
would be willing to be bound by Judge Thomas's testimony? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I can not go into the realm of specula- 
tion. I am trying to confine my remarks to the record and my 
‘understanding of the English language. 

Now there are other fentures of the case that I would like 
to go into, but owing to the fact that I have had only a lim- 
ited time I have had to ent my speech or my garment according 
to the cloth I have. I thank you, gentlemen, for your patience 
and careful attention to my remarks after a six hours’ session 
[Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there is 
10 quorum present. 

Mr. TILSON. I hope the gentleman from Texas will not do 
that. There is only one more speech, aud there are so many 
Members that would like to finish the debate to-morrow. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Very well, Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw 
the point. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, T yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tlemun from South Dakota [Mr. OHRISTOPHERSON |. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday the 
gentleman from Minois [Mr. Tforapay], in a very splendid 
speech in defense of Judge English, found it necessary to wan- 
der outside the record and interject matters in this case which 
had not been presented before. I thought that was somewhat 
strange, in view of the fact that before the special committee 
that made this investigation Judge English was represented 
hy eminent counsel of many years’ experience and a thorough 
knowletige in the trial of cases. 

This new matter had not been presented to the committee 
in any form; nor had it been argued or urged in behalf of the 
Judge in any manner. In this new matter outside of the 
record we are considering an attack was made on the attor- 
neys that were disbarred—Karch and Webb. I maintain that 
that is wholly outside of the question, wholly beside the ques- 
tion, as to whut was the character and standing at the bar 
of these attorneys. ‘The real question in issue is whether or 
not Judge Euglish proceeded in a lawful or unlawful manner, 
whether he Was oppressive, autccratic, ond tyrannical in his 
conduct toward these men. I maintain that he was in the 
extreme. P 

No matter what the status of these gentlemen was, not ad- 
mitting that there was anything wrong, but on the contrary 
the evidence indicates that tliere was not a blemish against 
them. Karch lad been clecfed a member of the house of re- 
resentutives of his own State and had been further honored 
by appointment by the President of the United States to the 
ollice of district attorney for the eastern district of Illinois, 
and served with distinction in that position; a man of ability 
and learning and who had demonstrated that he could main- 
tain lis dignity under very trying circumstances. ‘Now, what 
occurred on that merning—TI hesitate to allude to these matters, 
as they have been discussed very freely during the day, but 
there are a few points in relation to these disbarment cases 
I wish to clear up. 

Gentlemen should bear in mind that on the particular morn- 
ing when Mr. Karch was disbarred,- knowing the judge's 
attitude toward the request for trial by jury, Karch had re- 
duced his motion to writing, a short motion, asking for a 
trial by jury. This in order that he would have a record for 
an appeal if necessary. This motion he presented to the 
court and seated himself in the court room. A few minutes 
after, while he wis making no disturbance or interfering 
with the business of the court in any manner, he was hauled 
up before the court and disbarred, without any charges being 
preferred, any hearing or opportunity given to defend himself, 
such conduct I say, if permitted or sanctioned, can only lead 
to judicial tyranny and judicial autocracy which the people 
of this liberty-loving land will net and should not be expected 
to endure. 

About the other man Webb, what had he done? Just a 
word in regard to this prisoner. It makes no difference to me 
whether he was a criminal of the worst type or not. The 
fact is that Judge English had tried him in his court and had 
turned him over to the State authorities. When Mr. Webb 
returned to his home town of East St. Louis he found a mes- 
sage asking him te call upon this prisoner in the jail, which 
he did. He went there and learned from the chief of police, 
who had custody of the prisoner, that this Gardner had been 
tried in the Federal court, where he had been acquitted, and 
Federal Judge English had turned him over to the chief of 
police of the city. What inference would any man sensibly 
draw from that situation? He would arrive at the conclusion, 
of course, that the Federal court had divested itself of any 
further right to him; thut it had surrendered him and had no 
further claim upon him. That would be the natural infer- 
once, and Mr. Webb proceeded as any attorney would. He 
went into a State court and secured a writ and thereby 
secured the prisoner's release. There is not even an excuse 
for criticism of Webb, much less disbarment. As has been 
pointed ont so many times to-day, the right to practice law is 
n vested right, The judge might just as well have deprived 
these gentlemen of their house or their automobile, or their 
bunk account as to deprive them in that manner, without due 
process of law, of their right to earn a Hvelihood at the bar. 

Place yourselves in the position of Webb and of Karch; 
then ask yourself whether or not you upprove that treatment, 
whether you are going to subscribe to that form of tyranny in 
the courts of our land. 

Something has been said here this afternoon about why other 
attorneys have not complained of this judge. Having in mind 
the experience of Webb and Karch before that judge, it would 
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be indeed a bold attorney, a foolhardy one, who would attempt 
to cross the temperament of that judge. A Federal judge is 
clothed with vast power and far-reaching authority, and it 
would be a bold attorney who would try to take issue with bim, 
haying fresh in mind the irascible tendency of this jndge. It 
required a great newspaper, of vast fortune, to bring this 
jndge’s methods to the public’s attention. I say that the Post- 
Dispatch rendered a public service in bringing to the public 
notice the conditions as they prevail in that district. 

It was my privilege to serve.on the special committee that 
made the investigation in this case, but it is not my purpose 
to enter upon any lengthy discussion of the facts. You lave 
listened to many splendid addresses, analytical of the testimony, 
Further, the report of the cemmittee concisely states the facts 
on which these articles of impeachment are based. I merely 
wish to give you very briefly the conclusion that 1 arrived at 
after listening to the testimony and considering it subsequently. 

First, it is my firm belief, bused on this testimony, that qudge 
English is tempernmentally unfit for auy judicial oitice. That 
is my belief because of the language which he used in the court 
frequently and on divers occasions, language entirely foreign 
to the court room, language that conid but bring reproach upon 
himself and the court over which he had been chosen to pre- 
side. Attorneys testified it was not the common practice nor 
the custom to use that kind of language in the courts of Tli- 
nois, und well can I believe that Judge Bnglish stood in a class 
by himself in tlie use of such language as he indulged in. 4 

Second, I say that Judge English is tyrannical in the ex- 
treme. Disbarring attorneys arbitrarily and without cause, 
threatening newspaper reporters and jurors, all show a dis- 
position to tyranny and usurpation of power. You will remem- 
ber whut he said to tlie jury at the time Mr. Fly wis examining 
a jury. He said that if a jury did not find a prisoner guilty 
when he told them to he would send the jury to jail for 
contempt. 

Let such a statement go ont through the newspapers and 
be read by jurors coming to his court at subsequent terms of 
court, and it would be a strange jury that would not follow 
his dictates in criminal cases. He in this manner usurped 
the function of the jury in his court. He was tyrannical, und 
his methods and practices would lead to a form of judicinl 
tyranny in this country. 

Third, and last, I belleve, based on the testimony in that 
record, that Judge English is corrupt. His many deals with 
his close friend, Judge Thomas, the man whom he appointed 
referee, deals that are Clouded in mystery to say the least, 
indicate that he at least knew what was going on and was 
permitting this referee—yes, conniving with him—to gain 
profit in that office, running up as high as $60,000 or $70,000 
a year, Is it possible that we will upheld such conditions 
in the courts of our land? . Certainly not. When you vote on 
this pending resolution, and you will vote upon it very soon, 
you must consider whether you are going to take the acts 
detailed in this record of Judge English over a period of six 
years and say that that kind of conduct is permissible in the 
courts of our land, If you vote against this resolution, you 
give appreval to the conduct of this judge as detailed in this 
book of testimony. There were some 50 witnesses who ap- 
peared before this committee, and Judge English contradicted 
almost every one of them on important parts of the testi- 
mony, contradicted them flatly. Is it possible that all of these 
witnesses were so grossly mistaken in the facts? Think abont 
it. If Judge English in his testimony is correct, all the other 
witnesses are in error. Draw your own conclusion. 

So far as I am concerned, my path of duty in this matter 
is as dear as crystal, and it is to vote for impenchment und 
bring this judge before the bar of the Senate sitting as a 
High Court of Impeachment there to answer to these articles; 
und so, Members of this House, let us, when we come to vote, 
speak in no unmeasuted terms upon the question of the con- 
duct of judges and courts in this land, and let us call a halt 
upon practices such as are herein delineated. [Applause.] 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask now unanimons consent 
that when the House adjourns it adjourn to meet to-morrow at 
11 o'clock instead of 12 o'clock. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, a while ago I stated 
I should make objection to that request, but since then I have 
arranged so as to be relieved of the embarrassment that would 
occur to ine if the House met at 11 o'clock, and so I do not make 
any objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow. Is there 
objection? 
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= Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentlemun from Pennusylyania when he expects 
to get a vote on this proposition? 

Mr. GRAHAM. To-morrow afternoon some time. 

Mr. CELLER. I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask the gentleman from Connecticut a question, May 
we expect to have u recess from to-morrow night until Mon- 
day? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, if this case is finished to-morrow, 
I promise the gentleman that T shall ask the House to adjourn 
over until Monday; that is, if it is finished to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before the House bills of 
the following titles, which had been signed by the Speaker: 

II. R. 3834. An act to amend section 65 of the act entitled 
“An act to establish a code of law for the District of Co- 
Inmbia,” approved March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto ; 

II. R. 4761. An act to amend section 9 of the act of May 27, 
1908 (35 Stat. L. p. 312), and for putting in force, in reference 
to suits involving Indian titles, the statutes of limitations of 
the State of Oklahoma, and providing for the United States to 
join in certain actions, and for making judgments binding on all 
parties, and for other purposes; and 

II. J. Res. 147. Joint resolution authorizing and requesting 
the President to extend invitations to foreign governments to 
be represented by delegates at the International Congress of 
Soil Science to be held in the United States in 1927. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Dorin was granted leave of 
absence, for two weeks, on account of important business, 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


{After a 


Mr. GRAHAM. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 39 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
April 1, 1926, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of commit- 
tee hearings scheduled for April 1, 1926. as reported to the 
tloor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 
Agriculture relief legislation. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10 a. m.) 


To amend paragraph (d) of section 14 of the Federal reserve 
act, as amended to provide for the stabilization of the price 
level for commodities in general (II. R. 7895). 


COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 
(10 a. m.) 


Authorizing preliminary examinations and surveys of sundry 
streams, with a view to the control of their floods (H. R. 10722). 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.15 a. m.) 
Providing for the appointment of a diplomatic representative 
‘to the National Republic of Georgia (II. J. Res. 195). 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10.30 a. m.) 
1 nnn the National Institute of Social Sciences (H. R. 
í}. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Legislation relative to labor disputes in the coal-mining in- 


dustry. 
COMMITTEE ON INDIAN 


(10 a. in.) 


To extend the civil and criminal laws of the United States to 
Indiaus (II. R. 7826). 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 


To regulate, control, and safeguard the disbursement of Fed- 
eral funds expended for the creation, construction, extension, 


AFFAIRS 
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repair, or ornamentation of any publie building, highway, dam, 
excavation, dredging, drainage, or other construction project 
(II. R. 8902). 
COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 
(10.80 a. m.) 

Report of the Passaic River, N. J., submitted in House Docu- 
ment No. 284. 

Scheduled for April 8, 1926 
WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To provide for the payment of the awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission, the payment of certain claims of German 
nationals against the United States, and the return to German 
nationals of property held by the Alien Property Custodian 
(H. R. 10820). 


OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 199. A resolu- 
tion providing for consideration of II. R. 9690, a bill to author- 
ize the construction and procurement of aircraft and aircraft 
equipment in the Navy and Marine Corps, and to adjust and 
define the status of the operating personnel in connection there- 
with; without amendment (Rept. No. 731). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. ARENTZ: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 3595. 
An act to authorize the exchange of certain patented lands in 
the Grand Canyon National Park for certain Government lands 
in said park; without amendment (Rept. No. 732). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DRIVER: Committee on the Public Lands. II. R. 9725. 
A bill to promote the production of sulphur upon the public 
domain; with amendment (Rept. No. 733). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SINNOTT : Committee on the Publie Lands. II. R. 10773. 
A bill to authorize acquisition or use of public lands by States, 
counties, or municipalities for recreational purposes; without 
amendment: (Rept. No. 734). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MERRITT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. II. R. 10860. A bill to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce to dispose of certain lighthouse reservations, and to 
increase the efliciency of the Lighthouse Service, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 742). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. II. I. 
9212. A bill authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay to McLennan County, in the State of Texas, 
the sum of $20,020.60 compensation for the appropriation and 
destruction of un improved public road passing through the 
military camp at Waco, Tex.. in said county by the Goyern- 
ment of the United States; with amendment (Rept. No. 745). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S. 1809. An uct to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across the Wabash River at the city of Vincennes, 
Knox County, Ind.; without amendment (Rept. No. 744). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar, 


REPORTS 


Mr. PARKS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. II. R. 9724. A bill declaring Eagle Lake, which lies 


partly within the limits of the State of Mississippi. in Warren 
County, and partly within the limits of the State of Louisiana, 
in Madison Parish, to be a nonnavigable stream: with wmend- 
ment (Rept. No. 745). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PARKS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 9758. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
Harry E. Bovay to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Mississippi River at or near the city of Vickshurg, 
Miss.; with amendment (Rept. No. 746). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. WYANT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Coni- 
merce. H. R. 10001. A bill authorizing the construction of a 
bridge across the Delaware River at or near Burlington. N. J.; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 747). Referred to the House 
Calendar, 

Mr. HAWES: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. II. R. 10090. <A bill granting the consent of Congress 
ty Alfred L. MeCawley to construct, maintain, and operate 
bridges across the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers at Alton, 


III., on the Mississippi, and at or below Halls Ferry or Musics 
Ferry, ou the Missouri River; with amendment (Rept. No. 
748). Referred to the House Calendar. 
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Mr. HAWES: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 10104. A bill granting the consent of Cengress 
to Cape Girardeau Chamber of Commerce (Inc.) to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at 
Cape Girardean, Mo.; with amendment (Rept. No. 740). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commeree. H. R. 10169. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the Gallia County Ohto River Bridge Co. and its sue- 
cessors and assigns to construct a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near Gallipolis, Ohio; with amendment (Rept. No. 
750). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PARKS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. II. R. 10351. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to Natchez-Vidalia Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near the city of Natchez, Miss.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
751). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MERRITT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. II. R. 10465. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Rhode Island or to such corporation as the State 
ef Rhode Island may grant a charter to construct a bridge 
across Mount Hope Bay at the mouth of the Taunton River 
between the towns of Bristol and Portsmouth, in Rhode 
Island; with amendment (Rept. No. 752). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. II. R. 10470. <A bill granting the consent 
of Congress to the city of Little Falls, Minn., to construct a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the southeast 
corner of lot 3, section 34, township 41 north, range 32 west; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 753). Referred to the House Cal- 


endar. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 


10489. A bill to perfect the homestead entry of John Hebnes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 735). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. = 

Mr. WHEELER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2313. 
A bill for the relief of Amos Dahuff; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 736). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WHEELER: Committee on Military Affairs. II. R. 2316. 
A bill for the relief of John Clark; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 737). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WHEELER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6921. 
A bill to correct the military record of James Perry Whitlow; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 738). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 9318. A 
bill authorizing the President to appoint James B. Dickson a 
second lieutenant of the Air Service in the Regular Army of 


the United States; without amendment (Rept, No. 739). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 


8447. <A bill for the relief of Thomas G. Peyton; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 741). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 10423) granting a pension to Marshall Black; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (II. R. 10852) to extend the provisions of the act of 
Congress approved May 22, 1920, entitled “An act for the re- 
tirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” to Soloman Hopkins; Committee on Claims 
discharged and referred to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

A bill (H. R. 10853) to extend the provisions of the act of 
Congress approved May 22, 1920, entitled “An act for the re- 
tirement of employees in the classified civil servite, and for 
other purposes,” to Axel Ð. Johnson; Committee on Claims 
discharged, and referred to the Committee on the Civil Service. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were intreduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. GAS: A bill (H. R. 10893) authorizing the 
transportation of all miscellaneous refuse collected in the Dis- 
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trict ef Columbia to the workhouse or reformatory tract near 
Oecoquan, Va., and its disposition at that place; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MCLEOD: A bill (II. R. 10894) to reimburse officers, 
nurses, and civilian employees of the United States Publie 
Health Service and inmates of the United States Public Health 
Service hospital at Corpus Christi, Tex, for losses sustained as 
the result of a storm which oecurred in Texas upon September 
14, 1919; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 10895) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Northern Pacifice Railway 
Co., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of 
Wisconsin, to construet a bridge across the Mississippi River 
in the city of Minneapolis, in the State of Minnesota; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

- By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (II. R. 10896) to provide for 
transfer of jurisdiction over the Conduit Road in the District 
of Columbia ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10897) to permit meetings of societies, 
benevolent, educational, ete., organized under the Jaws of the 
District of Columbia, to be held outside of said District; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 10898) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or dele- 
terious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating 
traffic therein, and for other purposes,” approved June 30, 
1906, as amended ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 10899) to provide for the regula- 
tion in the District of Columbia of solicitation for charitable 
and benevolent causes, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Colmmbia, 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (II. R. 10900) to authorize 
the incorporated town of Wrangell, Alaska, to issue bonds in 
any sum not exceeding $30,000 for the purpose of improving the 
ours waterworks system; to the Committee on the Terri 
tories. 

Also, n bill (II. R. 10901) to authorize the incorporated town 
of Wrangell, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding 
$50,000 for the purpose of constructing and equipping a public- 
school building in the town of Wrangell, Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 10902) to amend Public, 
No, 292, Sixty-elghth Congress, to provide for the payment of 
water charges in connection with Indian irrigation projects; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 10903) to prevent pollution 
of navigable streams and waters tributary to navigable streams 
ae to protect fish life; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 

Ors. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10904) to provide for the conduet of 
scientific Inyestigations by the Forest Service to discover eco- 
nomically practical methods of the disposal of the waste ma- 
terials of pulp and paper mills without polluting streams. and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Agricutture. 

By Mr. SNELL: Resolution (H. Res. 199) providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 9000, a bill to authorize the construc- 
tion and procurement of aircraft and aircraft equipment in the 
Navy and Marine Corps, and to adjust und define the status 
of the operating personnel in eonnection therewith; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Municipal Council of San Manuel, Tarlac, 
P. I., reiterating its stand for complete aud absolute Philip- 
pine independence and protesting against any action to curtail 
the powers of the Philippine Legislature; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under cMuse 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (II. R. 10005) granting un increase of 
pension to Harriet E. Chapel; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 10906) granting an increase 
of pension to Fannie Mainster; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (II. R. 10907) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Elizabeth Harbison; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr, FLETCHER: A bill (H. R. 10908) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary J. Humphrey; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a Finn (H. R. 10909) granting an increase of pension to 
Ilizabeth H. Wayland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (II. R. 10910) granting un increase 
of pension to Mary Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HOOPER: A bill (H. R. 10911) granting an increase 
of pension to Marie B. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. JACOBSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 10912) for the relief of 
Horace S. Johnston, late Hentenant (junior grade) Supply 
Corps, United States Naval Reserve Force; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 10913) granting a pension to 
Lafayette Brashear (Lafayette Brashears) ; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10914) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice M. Esty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (II. R. 10915) granting an increase 
of pension to Susey Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10916) granting an increase of pension to 
Catharine Seitz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10917) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucy A. Raffensperger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORROW: A bill (H. R. 10918) for the relief of 
Milton A. Spotts; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 10919) granting an 
incrense of pension to Sarah Jane Dilks; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (II. R. 10920) granting 
un increase of pension to Ilizabeth Link; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mi, TABER: A bill (H. R. 10921) granting an increase 
of pension to Cutherine Lain; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10922) 
granting a pension to Aaron Angle; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 10923) granting an increase 
of.pension to Esther Carpenter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 10924) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jane Martin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were lald 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1583. Petition of Frank P. Mulderig, Coldwater, Mich., ask- 
ing the whereabouts of the Redbud Shoe Co., Redbud, III., ad- 
judged bankrupt by Judge George English ; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1584. Petition of residents of Muskogee, Okla., asking for ad- 
verse action ou House bills 7179 and 7822; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

1585. By Mr. BRIGHAM: Petition of Edward H, Jones, com- 
missioner of agricniture for the State of Vermont, Montpelier, 
Vit., favoring the passage of House bill 5677, to fix the stand- 
ards for hampers, round stave, and split stave baskets for fruit 
and vegetables; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

1586. By Mr. DAVENPORT: Petition of certain residents of 
Oneida County, N. X., protesting against the passage of House 
bills 7179 and 7822, and similar bills, for the compulsory ob- 
servance of Sunday; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

1587. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Edward F. McClennen, 
161 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, recommending early and 
favorable consideration of House bill 7907, to increase salaries 
of Federal Judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1388. By Mrs. KAHN: Petition of Shipowners’ Association of 
the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Calif., urging the Government 
of the United Stutes to continue the work of building a harbor 
of refuge at Crescent City, Calif.; to the Committee on Rivers 
und Harbors, 

1589. Also, petition of Corporal Harold W. Roberts Unit, No. 
G, United Veterans of the Republic, San Francisco, Calif., urg- 
ing that an investigation be made of the fraudulent practices 
being carried on against the naturalization laws of the United 
States; to the Committee on Immigration and Natnraliza- 
tion. 

1590. By Mr. KELLY: Petition from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Pittsburgh, Pa., protesting against the creation of 
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regional commerce commissions; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1591, Also, petition from the Oakmont Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Oakmont, Pa., urging the strict enforcement of the 
eightcenth amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1592. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of Raton (N. Mex.) mem- 
bers of the Slovene National Beuetit Society, protesting against 
the enactment of the Aswell bill to provide for the registration 
of aliens, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

1593. By Mr. O';CONNEEL of New York: Petition of the 
Great Lakes Harbors Association, opposing legislation that 
may sanction the diversion or abstraction of waters likely to 
lower the levels of the Great Lakes and thus impair the com- 
merce thereon; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

1594. Also, petition of United German Societies of the City 
of New York, favoring the return of approximately $2.500,000 
derived from property of Germans to its rightful owners; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1393. By My. Phillips: Petition of citizens of Butler and 
Allegheny Counties, Pa., asking Congress for an acknowledg- 
ment of the anthority of Christ and of the law of God in the 
Co of the United States; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1506. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of Escon- 
dido, Calif., protesting against the passage of House bills 7170 
and 7822, und similar bills for the compulsory observance of 
Sunday; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1597. By Mr, TILSON: Petition of Lubbock Chamber of Com- 
merce, Lubbock, Tex., for the erention of the Lubbock division 
of the northern district of Texas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, April 1, 1926 | 
(Legislative day of Saturday, March 27, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators auswered to their names: 


Ashurst Fleteher Lenroot Sackett 
Bayard Frazier McKellar Sheppard 
Bingham George McLean Shipstead 
Hilease Gillett MeMaster Shortridge 
Borah Glass McNar Sintmons 
Bratton Gof Mayfleld Smith 
Brookhart Gooding Means Smoot 
Broussard Greene Metcalt Staneld 
Bruce Hale Moses Stephens 
Butler Harreld Neely Swanson 
Cameron Harris Norris Trammell 
Caraway Harrison Nye Tyson 
Copeland Heflin Oddie Wadsworth 
Couzens Howell Overman Walsh 
Cummins Johnson Phipps Warren 
Curtls Jones, N. Mex. Pine Watson 
Dale Jones, Wash. Pittman Wheeler 
Dill Kendrick Ransdell Willams 
Edge Koyes Iteed, Va. Willis 
Fernald King Robinson, Ark. 

Ferris La Follette Robinson, Ind, 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Carrer] on account of illness in his family. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I wish to announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwanrps] is necessarily absent 
on public business and that the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Gerry] is detuined from the Senate by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] is entitled to the floor, 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to me a moment to submit a report? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

„AMENDMENT OF PLANT QUARANTINE ACT 

Mr. RANSDBLL. From the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry I report back fayorubly with amendments the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 78) for the amendment of the plant quar- 
antine act of August 20, 1912, to allow the States to quarantine 
against the shipment therein or through of plants, plant prod- 
nets, and other articles found to be diseased or infested when 
not covered by a quarantine established by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 
519) thereon. I desire to ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration, I will say to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
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that it will take but a moment, I believe, If it should lead to 
any debate, I will not press its consideration at this time. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If it is understood that I do 
not lose the floor, I ain glad to yield to the Senator for that 
purpose, 

Mr. RANSDELL. 
Joint Resolution 78. 

Mi, SMOOT. Am I to understand that it was a unanimous 
report from the committee? 

Mr, RANSDELL. It is a unanimous report from the com- 
mittee, and a matter of extreme importance to all the plant 
industry of the United States, rendered necessary by a recent 
decision of the Supreme Court. The Secretary of Agriculture 
has recommended it very strongly in a letter which I hold 
in my hand, and the committee is unanimous in its favor. I 
ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection? 

Thore being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, The amendments were, on page 
2, line 4, after the word “Territory,” to insert the words “ in- 
star possession “; in line 5, to strike out the word “statute”; 
in line 6, to strike out the words “order, rule, or regulation”; 
in line 19, to strike out the word “statute” before the word 
“quarantine”; and after the word “quarantine” to strike out 
the words “order, rule, or regulation,” so as to make the joint 
resolution read: 


Resolved, etc, That the act of August 20, 1912 (87 U. S. Stat. L. 
p. 215), as amended by the act of March 4, 1917 (39 U. S. Stat. L. 
p. 1165), be, and the same is liereby, amended by adding at the end of 
section 8 thereof the following: 

“provided further, That until the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
lavye made a determination that such a quarantine is necessary and 
Uns duly established the same with reference to any dangerous plant 
disease or insect infestation, as herein above provided, nothing in this 
net shall be construed to prevent any State, Territory, insular posses- 
sion, or District from promulgating, enacting, and enforcing any quar- 
antine prohibiting or restricting the transportation of any class of 
nursery stock, plant, fruit, seed, or other product or article subject to 
the restrictions of this section, into or through such State, Territory, 
District, or portion thereof, from any other State, Territory, District, 
or portion thereof, when it shall be found, by the State, Territory, or 
District promulgating or cnacting the same, that such dangerous plant 
disense or Insect infestation exists in such other State, Territory, Dis- 
trict, or portion thereof: Provided further, That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is hereby authorized, whenever he deems such action adyisable 
and necessary to carry out the purposes of this act, to cooperate with 
auy Stute, Territory, or District, in connection with any quarantine, 
enucted or promulgated by such State, Territory, or District, as speci- 
fied in the preceding proviso: Provided further, That any nursery 
stock, plant, fruit, seed, or other product or article, subject to the 
restrictions of this section, a quarantine with respect to which shall 
have been established by the Secretary of Agriculture under the provi- 
sions of this act shall, when transported to, into, or through any State, 
Territory, or District, in violation of such quarantine, be subject to 
the operation and effect of the laws of such State, Territory, or Dis- 
trict, enacted in the exercise of its police powers, to the same oxtent 
and in the same manner as though such nursery stock, plant, fruit, 
seed, or other product or article had been produced in such State, 
Territory, or District, and shall not be exempt therefrom by reason of 
being introduced therein in original packages or otherwise.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I understand that this legislation is made nec- 
essary becanse of the recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is correct. 

Mr. KING. It is not to extend the bureaucratic activities 
of the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Not at all, but to extend the powers of 
the Stutes to cooperate with the Government and to act when 
the Government does not act. It is backed up, I will say, by 
all the States in interest, especially California and Florida. 
The Senators from both those States were before our com- 
mittee and they are extremely anxious to have the mensure 
passed. It was introduced by the Senator from Washington 
Mr. Jones] in order to correct some of the troubles arising 
from what I believe was bureaucratic action of the depart- 
ment. 

Mr. KING. I think it is outrageous the way some of the 
departments promulgate regulations which have the effect of 
penal statutes and abrogate the powers of the States. 

Mr. RANSDELL. This measure will tend to correct that 
situation very much. 

Mr. KING. If it restricts the department in that respect I 
am very much in favor of it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President— 


I ask immediate consideration of Senate 
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Mr, RANSDELL. I understood there was to be no debate, 
but I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I merely rise to corroborate what has 
been said by the Senator from Louisiana. 1 fully indorse 
what has been said. No criticism can be urged against the 
measure. The joint resolution, about to be enacted into law, 
becomes imperatively necessary in view of the decision of our 
Supreme Court handed down ou March 1, to which I called the 
attention of the Senate and the country. I understand, as the 
Senator has stated, that the joint resolution las the unanimous 
indorsement of the conimittee, before which I had the honor 
to appear and urge its passage. I hope it will be passed with- 
out delay. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I would feel that I had 
failed in my duty if I were not toepresent a telegram that I 
have just received in regard to the joint resolution. It comes 
from my own State and from men who are deeply interested 
in the shipment of sceds und plants. It reads: 


Reference Jones resolution, bearing Friday, proposal to grant addi- 
tional quarantine power to States and to Department of Agriculture, 
objectionable to interstate movement of nursery stock, seeds, aud all 
horticultural products. Hope you can conscientiously oppose wnneces- 
sary bampering of this Important industry. 


It is sent by J. Q. MacDonald, of Washington, representing 
the American Association of Nurserymen, and E. S. Welch, 
president of the Mount Arbor Nurseries and ex-president of the 
American Association of Nurseries, 3 

I do not know anything about the subject; I have not had 
the telegram a sufficient length of time to make any investiga- 
tion of the matter, but I would feel that I had not done my 
duty if I had not presented to the Senate the protest which I 
have Just rend. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I would like to say that we had protests 
from several nurserymen and gave them rather prolonged hear- 
ings. They were fully represented before our committee, and 
every consideration, I think, was given to the nurserymen and 
they are fully protected, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I rose to say, as the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana has just stated, that the nurserymen were 
heard, and they agreed to the principle of the measure. I 
think their objection, as the joint resolution now reads, is not 
sustained, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not want to delay the 
matter, aud still I do not want any misrepresentations made. 
Nurserymen were heard by the committee, and were heard 
very extensively, but there was one amendment which we sug- 
gested that we did not put in the joint resolution. The other 
amendments, those which have been read and agreed to, were 
put in the joint resolution at the suggestion of the nurserymen. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. We gaye them every amendment they wanted 
except one. 

Mr. RANSDELL. We did give full consideration to the one 
amendment which they suggested, and decided not to adopt it.“ 

Mr. NORRIS. I think we have guarded it so that there will 
be no objection to the measure. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in, 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I thank the Senator from Pennsylvania. 


ITALIAN DEBT SETTLEMENT 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I send to the desk an editorial 
from the Washington Post of this morning and ask that it 
may be printed in the Recorp at this point. It is with refer- 
ence to the question of Capacity to pay” and deals with the 
Italian debt settlement. It is in accord with my ideas in 
the matter and is a very concise and clear statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the editorial 
will be printed as requested. 

The editorial is as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, April 1, 19201 
“ CAPACITY TO PAY” 

Throughout the discussion in the Senate of the ratification of the 
settlement of the debt due from Italy to the United States much is 
said about “ capacity to pax.“ This appears to be the accepted basis 
upon which the Debt Commission formulated the agreement, 

Obviously the term “capacity to pay“ must refer to the present and 
immediate future. It can not refer to conditions 50 or 60 years hence, 
or even 25 years hence. ‘Capacity to pay” is a flexible formula, in- 
cluding credit, commodities, and money. Italy has little money save 
what she can borrow; she has a reasonable amount of credit, but the 
more credit she obtains from private sources the larger is her debt. 


The element left is commodities. Doubtless the disposition in some 
quarters to question the accuracy or relevancy of the formula “ capacity 
ta pay" is based on the theory that Italy will or may have commodities 
with which to Increase her capacity to pay in the future, 

One Senator, Mr. WII Hus, sald; 

“Ttaly must pry in either gold or credit. If she enn not get either. 
she must give us goods, wares, and merchandise; and she can not throw 
them in over a high-tariff wall unless we are willing that those goods 
should come. The present economic condition of Italy is not the 
necessary and the only true Index of her capacity to pay.“ 

Then this colloquy took place: 

“Mr. Wiriaus. And might it not follow that she could be in a 
much more prosperous condition than she is in to-day and yet not have 
capacity to pay? 

“Mr. Grass. And it might ollow that if you should tear down your 
high-tariff walls she could exchange goods with this country. 

“Mr. Smoor. And throw our workmen out of employment? 

“Mr, Winns. It would, of course, follow that if the tariff walls 
were broken down to any extent our labor and onr industries would 
have to be on a par with those in Italy.” 

Obviously those who desire to modify “capacity to pay“ and in- 
terpret it in the light of an invitation on the part of the United States 
fo accept more commodities from Italy in payment of her debt are 
dealing in uncertain futures. If “capacity to pay“ as necepted hy 
the ‘Treasury and the Debt Commission is to he changed to include 
Targe volumes of Itultan commodities lu the future, the peril to Ameri- 
enn industry and laber ts apparent. 

Is it possihle that some opponents of the present plan of adjusting 
Ttaly’s debt are prompted by a desire to use the debt as an argument 
in favor of lowering the tariff walls? If so, the larger the debt and 
the lees the reduction the more potent will be the pressure to Jower 
the tariff. 

“Capacity to pay“ must be confined to present conditions without 
specniating upon the future. It should not be usel as a lever to alter 
the economie policies of the United States. Senator Grass’s idea is 
equivalent to a demand that American industry and Inbor shall pay the 
debt owed by Ttalx. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 

A message from tbe House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, annonneed that the Speaker of the House 
had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice 
President : 

II. R. 8834. An act to amend section 65 of the act entitled 
“An net to esteblish a code of law for the District of Co- 
humbia,” approved March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; 

H. R. 4761. An act to amend section 9 of the act of May 27, 
1908 (35 Stat. L. p. 312), and for putting in force, in reference 
to suits inyolving Indkin titles, the statutes of limitations of 
the State of Oklahoma, and providing for the United States to 
join in certain actions, and for making judgments binding on 
all parties, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 9007. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct. maintain, and oper- 
ate bridges across the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers at Cairo, 
Il; 8 

II. R. 9599. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Louisville. Ky., to construct a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near said city; 

S. J. Res. 59. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lend tents and camp equipment for the use of the 
reunion of the United Confederate Veterans, to be held at 
Birmingham, Aln., in May, 1926; and 

H. J. Res. 147. Joint resolution authorizing and requesting 
the President to extend invitations to foreign governments to 
be represented by delegates at the International Congress of 
Soil Science to be held in the United States in 1927. 

REPORT OF THE NEAR EAST RELIEF 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate, pursuant to 
law, the report of the Near East Relief for the year ended 
December $1, 1925, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS 

Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the DHI (S. 8015) for the relief of William J. Murphy, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
620) thereon. 

Mr. TYSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bil (S. 3049) for the relief of Mrs. M. McCollom, 
Margaret G. Jackson, and Dorothy M. Murphy, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 521) thereon, 
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Mr. NIE, from the Committee on Claims, to which were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thercon: 

A bill (S. 577) to extend the benefits of the United States 
employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Alberta 
Sisler Sauls (Rept. No. 522); and 
P 255 bill (S. 2348) for the relief of Nick Masonich (Rept. No. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 

Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on March 31, 1926, that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 989. An act to amend section 120 of the Judicial Code 
relating to appeals in admiralty cases; 

S. 1169. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey certain lands in Powell town site, Shoshone reclamation 
project, Wyoming, to Park County, Wyo.; 

S. 1876. An act providing for the sale and disposal of public 
lands within the area heretofore surveyed as Booth Lake, in 
the State of Wisconsin; and 

5.2573. An act to amend the act approved June 3, 1896, 
entitled “An act to establish and provide for the maintenance 
of a free public library and reading room in the District of 
Columbia,” 

Mr. GREENE, also from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that to-day that committee presented to the President 
of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 2519) to enable the 
board of supervisors of Santa Barbara County to maintain a 
free publie bathing beach on certain public land. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Lills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 3795) grauting a pension to Nesbit W. Hollings- 
worth (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 3796) to amend section 4 of the act approved Feb- 
ruary 11, 1925, entitled “An act to provide fees to be charged 
by clerks of the district courts of the United States”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 3797) granting an increase of pension to Lois J. 
Stevens (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Ey Mr. CURTIS (for Mr. MCKINLEY): 

A bill (S. 3798) to extend the times for commencing and 
coinpleting the construction of a bridge aeross the Wabash 
River at the city of Mount Carmel, III.; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3790) to amend the immigration act of 1924; to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 3800) for the relief of W. I. Johuson; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. SCHALE: 

A bill (S. 3801) to authorize the appointment of stenog- 
raphers in the courts of the United States and to fix their 
duties and compensation; to the Comnnittee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 8802) granting to the Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
the right to construct and maintain a bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River at Little Falls, in the State of Minnesota; and 

A bill (S. 3803) granting to the Northern Pacifice Railway Co. 
the right to construct and maintain a bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River at Minneapolis, in the State of Minnesota; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Ry Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3804) granting the consent of Congress to W. D. 
Comer and Wesley Vandercook to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Columbia River between Longview, 
Wash., and Rainier, Oreg.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

Ry Mr. GEORGE: 

A bil (S. 3805) for the relief of Charles S. Harleston; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3806) for survey to determine cause of erosion at 
Tybee Island, Ga., and in the interests of navigation, with esti- 
mate of cost; to the Committee on Commerce. 


COURT-MARTIAL OF COL. WILEIAM MFTCHELL 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
191), which was ordered to lie on the table: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to transmit to the 
Senate a full and complete transcript of the proceedings of the general 
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court-martial convened under the provisions of Special Orders No. 248, 
paragraph 17, dated October 20, 1925, for the trial of Col. William 
Mitchell, Air Service, United States Army; and that the proceedings 
of this court-martial pe Indexed and printed as a Senate document. 


NEW BRIDGE POLICY OF SENATE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp u revised form of Form IV for 
hills authorizing toll bridges to be constructed by private capital 
over navigable streams between States where the issue involved 
is un interstute highway. 

1 will say to the Senators, in explanation of this revised 
form, that it was found necessary on further study of a bridge 
policy by the two subcommittees—the bridge subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
the bridge subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce—to insert, in case of interstate bridges, a clause provid- 
ing for condemnation proceedings at each end of the bridge, 
und another clause providing that if one State should condemn 
the bridge it must not maintain it as a toll bridge for profit 
indefinitely, but must amortize it in the course of 30 years, 
and thereafter such tolls as it charges must be tolls merely 
for maintaining and repairing the bridge. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


orm IV 
INTERSTATE HIGHWAY TOLL BRIDGE CONSTRUCTED RY PRIVATE CAPITAL 


A bill granting the consent of Congress to [here insert (1) private 
individuals, their heirs, legal representatives and assigns. or (2) a 
private corporation, its successors and assigns] to construct a bridge 
neross the - River 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress Is hereby granted 
to [here insert (1) private individuals, their helrs, legal representatives 
and assigns, or (2) a private corporation, Its successors and assigus) 
to construct, maintain. and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the -— River, at a point suitable to the interests of naviga- 
tion, between and „ in accordance with the provisions of 
the act entitled “An act to regulnte the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the condi- 
tions and limitations contained in this net. The construction of such 
bridge shall not be commenced, nor shall any alteration in such bridge 
be made either before or after its completion, until plans and specifica- 
tions for such construction or alteration have been submitted to the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers and approved by them as 
being adequate from the standpoint of the volume and weight of traffic 
which will pass over ft, 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the said (here insert (1) 
private individuals, their heirs, legal representatives and assigns, or 
(2) a private corporation, its snecessors and assigns] all such rights 
and powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, appropriate, 
occupy, possess, and use real estate and other property needed for the 
location, construction, operation, and maintenance of such bridge and 
its approuches and terminals as are possessed by bridge corporations 
for bridge purposes In the States in which such real estate and other 
property ure located upon making proper compensation therefor, to 
be ascertained according to the laws of such States; and the proceed- 
iugs thereof may be the same as in the condemnation and expropriation 
of property in such States. 

Sec, 3. The suid [here insert (1) private individuals, their heirs, 
legal representatives and assigns, or (2) a private corporation, its suc- 
cessors and assigns} ure hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for 
transit over such bridge, uud the rates so fixed shall be the legal rates 
until changed by the Secretary of War under the authority contained 
in such act of March 2%, 1906, 

Sec. 4. After the date of completion of such bridge, as determined 
by the Secretary of War, either the State of — , the State of 
—, any political subdivision of either of such States within which 
auy part of such bridge is located, or any two or more of them jointly, 
may at any time acquire and take over all right, title, and interest in 
such bridge and appronches, and interests in real property necessary 
therefor, by purchase, or by condemnation In accordance with the law 
ot either of such States governing the acquisition of private property 
for public purposes by condemnation. If at any time after the expira- 
tion of years after the compiction of such bridge it Is nequiret 
by condemnation, the amount of damages or compensation to be allowed 
shall not include good will, going value, or prospective revenus or 
profits, but shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost of con- 
structing such bridge and approaches, less a reasonable deduction for 
actual depreciation in respect of such bridge and approaches, (2) the 
actual cost of acquiring such interests in real property, (3) actual 
financing and promotion costs (not to exceed 10 per cent of the sum 
of the cost of construction of such bridge and approaches and the acqui- 
sition of such interests in real property), and (4) actual expenditures 
for necessary improvements, 
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Sec. 5. The said {here insert (1) private Individuals, their heirs, 
legal representatives and assigns, or (2) a private corporation, its suc- 
cessors and assigns] shall, within 90 days after the completion of such 
bridge, file with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement 
showing the actual original cost of constructing such bridge and ap- 
proaches, Including the actual cost of acquiring interests in real prop- 
erty and actual financing and promoting costs. Within three years 
after the completion of such bridge the Secretary of War shall Investi- 
gate the actual cost of such bridge, and for such purpose the [here 
insert (1) private individuals, their heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns, or (2) a private corporation, its successors and assigns] shall 
make available to the Secretary of War all of its records in connection 
with the financing and construction thereof. Tue findings of the Sec- 
retary of War as to such actual original cost shall be conclusive. 

Sec, 6. If such bridge shall be taken over and acquired by the States 
or political subdivisions thereof under the provisions of section 4 of 
this act, the same may thereafter be operated as a toll bridge; in fix- 
ing the rates of (oll to be charged for the use of such bridge, the same 
shall be so adjusted as to provide as far as possible a sufficient fund to 
pay for the cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge 
and its approaches, to pay an adequate return on the cost thereof, and 
to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the cost thereof within 
a period of not to exceed 30 years from the date of acquiring the same. 
After a sinking fund sufficlent to pay the cost of acquiring such bridge 
und its approaches shall have been provided, the bridge shall there- 
after be maintained and operated free of tolls or the rates of toll shall 
be so adjusted as to provide a fund not to exceed the amount necessary 
for the proper care, repair, maintenance, and operation of the bridge 
and jts approaches. 

Sec. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the said [here insert name of private corporation], its successors 
or assigns, und any corporation to which such rights, powers, and 
privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire 
the sime by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized 
und empowcred to exercise the same us fully as though conferred herein 
directly upon such corporation. 

Sec. S. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved, 


INDERTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate. as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement 
of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United 
States of America. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, in 1917, 1918, 
and 1919 the American Government borrowed from its own 
people approximately $25,000,000,000, of which, in round figures, 
it immediately advanced $10,000,000,000 to its allies to assist 
them in prosecuting the war and to assist them in the repara- 
We ure 
now engaged in the painful and disillnsioning process of re- 
paying that $25,000,000,000 to the people from whom we 
borrowed the money. It is a pleasure to be able to say 
that it is probable that the figures will show for the first time 
that at the close of business last night the public debt of the 
United States has been brought below $20,000,000,000. But 
we still have to pay to our people, with interest, that $20,000,- 
000,000, 3 

When we discuss the debts which are owed to us by foreign 
governments, by our former allies, and by the new governments 
that were created as a result of the war, we ought to keep in 
mind, and they ought to keep in mind, that we are not 
talking about something which is the accumulated property of 
the American Treasury; that we are discussing a debt which 
ultinately they owe to the people from whom we have Dor- 
rowed; that, in a sense, we are indorsers for them, and that, 
if they fail in their promise, the burden will fall upon the 
American Government as it would fall upon the indorser of 
their obligations. I think that is forgotten very often by 
some of the eloquent economists and statesinen abroad who talk 
about the cancellation of the debt as if it were something 
in the American Treasury which we might dispose of with a 
wave of the hand. When they talk of a cancellation of the 
debt by us, they forget, I think, that such a cancellation would 
not in any way cancel our responsibility but would increase the 
burden of taxation that we must put upon our people for many 
years in the future; and sometimes those of us who remember 
that fact get impatient at the statements that come from abroad, 
as if Uncle Sam, with all the gold on earth in his coffers, had 
nothing in the world to do but to make a gesture of generosity, 
and the whole transaction is closed. Nobody is proposing to be 
generous to the United States Government in canceling any 
obligations that we owe. We have a long path to tread before 
we can wipe our war debt clean. We have still to raise many 
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15 of dollars in taxes from our people. I think In all Mr. DILL. I disagree with the Senator. 


' the talk of cancelation that ought to be borne in mind. 
But we discover now, Mr. President, that some of the coun- 
i tries to which we advanced money in war days are physically 

unable to pay us the whole principal at the present time; they 
are physically unable even to pay us the stipulated interest on 
their obligations. So, wishing them well, desiring their pros- 
perity out of an Intelligent selfishness that realizes that part 
of the world can not be sick and the other part remain per- 
manently well, we are refunding thelr debts with such arrange- 
ments as to interest payments as, in our best judgment,. they 
have the capacity to meet. 

The term “capacity to pay“ has been very much criticized 
as if it were something new, invented to enable us to cancel 
purt of the obligations of these foreign governments. It has 
heen denounced as thongh it were a recent invention of the 
Debt Commission or of the Secretary of the Treasury or of the 
proponents of these settlements, a new catchword, if you 
please, to enable the foreign governments to escape their obli- 
gations. Mr. President, when gentlemen talk like that they 
fovget that that conception of “capacity to pay“ was the very 
spirit of the Dawes plan, which was adopted with universal 
approval for the payment of reparatious which Germany had 
agreed to pay; that the whole measure of reparations and 
payments by Germany was based upon her “ capacity to pay,” 
if you please; that the rule that we are now applying to our 
allies is a rule which we had previously applied to our former 
enemy. 

Senators criticize the abatement of the rate of interest in 
the case of Italy, and the postponement of the principal 
over a considerable period of years, and the very Sena- 
tors who indulge in that criticism forget that three years 
ngo we did even better than that for our enemy, Austria, and 
by an act of the Congress, in which there were no wild voices 
raised against the idea of “capacity to pax,“ we postponed 
our claim against Austria for 20 years absolutely, principal 
and interest, and we urged our people to subseribe to the pri- 
yate lonn that Austria was then floating. Now, forsooth, be- 
cause Italy floats a private loan without our governmental 
help it is considered to be a wicked thing to do; but when 
Germany, in order to put the Dawes plan into effect, floated 
n loan of 7 per cent bonds, payable in 25 years, just as Italy 
has done recently, we thought that was a praiseworthy thing; 
and we agreed to postpone, as nll the other allies did, their 
reparations claims so as to make that loan prior in lien against 
fhe German resources. If we treat our enemy countries so 
eencrously, are we to be criticized now for applying the same 
tule to the Allies who ‘fought side by side with us in those 
dark days of 1917 and 1918? We are doing not so much for 
Italy as we have done for our former enenrics. 

Mr. DITA. Mr. President, will the Senator yida? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. DILL. Does the Senator think that the fact that Ger- 
many was a defeated country and Italy a victorious couutry 
requires that we shonld accord the victor the same concessions 
which we accorded the vanquished? 

Mr. NEED of Pennsylvania. I decline to subscribe to that 
sentimental point of view that would treat the erring van- 
quished nation better than the yictor who was our ally, I do 
not know whether the Senator has visited Italy since the war: 
I have been there a good many times and I have failed to find 
many evidences of victory in Italy. I see hundreds and hun- 
dreds of cripples on the streets; I know that they have lost 
upward of 800,000 of their young men on the battle field; I 
know it is true they have gained a little in the Tyrol; but any- 
body who bas ever been in the Tyrol knows how insignificant in 
value that addition to Italian territory is. When I see the 
figures of her public debt, when I realize how much of Italian 
income is absorbed in taxation because of the war, I am not 80 
sure that Italy was a victor in the World War. I am inclined 
to think that, in common with all the other nations that were 
in it, she was vanquished in that Great War. 

Mr. DILL. I think probably the victors were vanquished as 
well as the defeated, but the claims against Germany were 
claims for reparations that grew out of the fact that Germany 
lost the war. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. They grew out of the fact that 
Germany conducted the war on the Janis of other nations and 
devastated them but kept her own intact. 

Mr. DILL. I am not defending Germany; but I call atten- 
tion to the fact that the nations which won are being treated 
on the same basis of capacity to pay as the nation that was 
vanquished is being treated in the payment of her reparations. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think that it is at least Jus- 
tice that such allowance should be made, 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad the Senator agrees 
with me that the same principle is being applied impartially 
to victor and vanquished, if anybody was victor. 

Mr. President, our task is made harder, it is made very 
much harder, by this constant appeal for the eancellation of 
the debt which we hear from the other side of the ocean. 
Starting with that economist who spells his name K-e-y-n-e-s, 
but pronounces it, as a true Englishman would, in some other 
way than the way it is spelled, and coming down to Mr. 
Winston Churchill, we have had a sertes of appeals from the 
other side for cancellation outright of all our claims. That 
mogus nothing more nor less than that we should compel our 
taxpayers to pay the obligations of these foreign governments, 
and against that sort of thing I protest most carnestly. 

It is utterly unfair, and it makes our task harder in our 
effort to deal justly with our debtors in the settlement and re- 
funding of their debts. I wish that those gentlemen might 
postpone their appeals until this difficult business is finished, 
Nobody is talking about cunceling the Liberty-bond issues that 
our taxpayers have to pay. I do not believe that Mr. Winston 
Churchill speaks for the best sentiment of Great Britain in 
those appeals which he has been making; I do not believe that 
he fairly represents British self-respect; I do not believe, in 
other words, that he Is speaking for the great mass of his 
fellow citizens when he makes those suggestions. 

Mr. MeKEBELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RBED of Pemnsylyania. I yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. However, if we make this settlement with 
Italy for about 27 cents on the dollar, having required of 
Great Britain that she pay at least 6634 cents on the dollar, 
would not the British people be in position to claim that we 
had treated Italy very much better than Great Britain aud 
that they ought at least to be put on the same basis and have 
their payments under the settlement reduced to a proportional 
degree with those of Italy? Would not there be some reason 
in a claim of that kind? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, there are abont 
six answers to that suggestion. The first is that England does 
not claim it; the second is that we have not settled with 
Italy on the basis of 27 cents on the dollar; the next is that 
we have not settled with Great Britain for 66 cents on the 
dollar; und, finally, the answer is that their capacities to pay 
are wholly different and the circumstances nre dilferent, and 
circumstances alter cases even in international matters. 

First, about the percentage of settlement. We have heard 
much about this debt having been settled on the basis of 27 
cents on the dollar. If we compute the present value of ull 
of the payinents that are to be made by Italy on the interest 
rate which will probably obtain throughout the 62 years, 
basing that guess on the rate that has obtained throughout the 
pest 62 years, we will use a 3 per cent basis, which, in the case 
of governments of sound credit, has been the enrront rate 
for government loans for decades, except in the emergency of 
war. If we figure the present value of the Itnlian debt settle- 
ment on the basis of 3 per cent, it comes ont at $782,821,000, 
which is very much more than 27 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. EDGE, The present value, the Senator means? 

Mr. REND of Pennsylvania, That is present value; yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. At what rate of interest? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. At 3 per cent. It might be 
well to stop here to explain just how this debt is calculated. 

Originally we ndyanced to Italy—I will give the figures in 
round inillions—$1,648,000,000, On that we have charged her 
interest at 4½ per cent from the time the advances were made 
until the time of the British-American settlement, December 
15, 1922. That made $1,899,000,000, principal and interest at 
414 per cent. Establishing that as the amount of the debt on 
that date, we bave accumulated interest against her since 
December 15, 1922, at the rate of 3 per cent down to June 15, 
1925, the last semiannual interest date before the settlement; 
and that interest from 1922 to 1925 ot 3 per cent added $142,- 
000,000 to the debt already stated, which brings her total debt, 
with interest first at 414 per cent and then at 3 per cent, up to 
$2,042,000,000. 

When we talk about that being the debt we must remember 
that it includes practically $400,000,000 that we never advanced | 
to Italy at all, but is accumulated interest due from her and 
{s now capitalized in the refunding of the loan. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Peunsyl- 
yania yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska, 
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Mr. HOWELE. But it isa fact that during these years. the 
American people have paid 4.4 per cent for this money. 

Mr. REED of Peiuisylvania. No, Mr. President; it is net a 
fact. 

Mr. HOWELL.. It is a fact that the average rate of inter- 
est that we have paid on our war debt for the last four years, 
ug to the first of this yeur, is 4.4 per cent. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is a fact that interest rates 
on United States securities went as high as 6 per cent in the 
eurly part of 1920 for a brief period. It is also a fact that the 
rates haye been declining constantly; that we have made short- 
term Icans as low as Zn per cent; and that within two weeks 
we refunded a half billion dollars of long-term debt at 3½ per 
cent. 

Mr. HOWBEL. But is it not a fact that every man who 
beuzht those bends on the basis ef the Treasury price, if he 
had sold them to-day, would have lost money? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Not at all. 

Mr. HOWELE. He paid 10014 for them. 

Mr. RIND of Pennsylvania. Precisely. 

Mr. HOWELL. <And they are quoted upon the market to-day 
at 10044. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have not seen the quotations 
this morning, Mr. President, but the last time I looked they 
Were quoted at 10043; so I can not discover that le has lost 
anything. Of course, they fluctuate with the money market— 
up nid down. If he sells them at a time of tight money he 
Will lose on them; yes. 

Mr. HOWELL, Anyone who has sold those bonds since they 
were issued has lost money. I wish to state further that 
according to the Treasury statement which I have in my hand, 
on the first of the year we had outstanding $13,847,000,000 of 4%4 
per cent bends that must run for an uyerage time of not less 
than eight aud three-tenths years more; and, further, I have a 
statement just received from the Treasury that shows that on 
nineteen billion some two or three hundred millions of bonds 
outstanding the average rate of interest on the first of the year 
was 4.15 per cent. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am not able to check up the 
Senator's figures as fast as he gives them; but it occurs to me 
te ask him, if that is true, what of it? a 

Mr. HOWELL. This is what there is of it: The Senator is 
talking about 3 per cent. He admits that although we have not 
yet enjoyed this rate of interest on Government obligations, the 
Debt Commission has accorded Italy such a rate in connection 
with accrued interest, resulting in an initial cancellation of the 
difference between $2,150,000,000 and $2,042,000,000. We had 
paid this interest on our bonds outstanding, yet the commission 
agreed to a discount of this interest paid. I will give the exact 
figures—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I wonder if the Senator would 
just as soon give those after I have finished. 

Mr. HOWELL. I think it would be very enlightening to 
larve them now, Mr. President. I certainly will not interrupt 
the Senator if he does not wish me to do so. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to have questions 
or suggestions. 

Mr. HOWELL. I should like to call attention to the faet 
that the initial cancelation in connection with this debt is 
$107,000,000. Although we had paid the full rate of interest 
cuiselves the commission said, We will make you a lower rate 
of interest,” and that reduction amounts to $107,000,000 right 
off the bat. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RWED of Pennsylvania. I yield now to the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The same reduction that the Senator speaks 


of was made to Great Britain. Great Britain paid 414 per cent 


up to December 15, 1922, the date of the settlement, and then 
for the next 10 years she will pay 3 per cent, just exactly the 
same as is the case with the Italian debt to-day. 

Mr. HOWELL. The initial payments—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator will permit me 
to interject a word, it is true that the 3 per cent interest rate 
has been adopted in this case. It has been adopted in every 
other debt-refunding settlement that we have made. It would 
be very pleasant to get more, Personally, I should Uke to see 
them pay interest at 6 or 8 or 10 per cent; but the Debt Com- 
mission labor under the constitutional inability to get blood 
from a turnip, and this is all they enn get; and it does not do 
any good for us to find fault with them because they can not 
do better. 

They have adopted the same rule in calculating interest in 
arrears in all cases, If we do not like it here, we must equally 
dislike it in the British settlement and the Polish settlement 
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and all the other settlements that have been made; but it 
occurs to me that it is strange to come in now for the first 
time and object to it in the Italian settlement when we have 
sat quiet and acquiesced in that method of calculating interest 
in ali these other cases that have gone through. 

Mr. HOWELL rose. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania.: I beg the Senator to let ane 
go on. 

Mr. HOWBEL. May I ask the Senator if he does not care 
to be interrupted hereafter? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
with questious. 

Mr. HOWELL. But of course I can not ask a question with- 
out giving the facts that would entighten the Senator as to the 
meaning of the question. 

We have spoken about initial cancellation. It is true that 
we made an initial cancelation of the British debt of $111,- 
080,000. We have made an initial cancellation in connection 
with every one of these debis to the amount of $301,000,060. 
I am taking now the amounts that were carried on the Treas- 
ury books, und I am dedueting what they retunded these loans 
for, and the difference is $301,000,000. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. In what part of that is the 
Senators question to be found? 

Mr. HOWELL. The Senator from Pennsylvania was point- 
ing out that this is nothing but a matter of interest. I am 
pointing out that whereas it is nothing but a matter of interest 
it is a tremendous matter, because the American people have 
had to pay the difference between what the Debt Commission 
has required and the interest borne by their securities out- 
standing, from the proceeds of which these loans were made. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, before the Senator from Ne- 
braska takes his seat, let him point out one essential fact that 
all of us want to know about. Let him point out how we are 
going to get from Italy a dollar more than this settlement in- 
yolves, Nobody has done that yet. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I shall be glad to point that 
out, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will not the Senator do soma 
of the pointing in his own time? 

Mr. HOWELL. I certainly will. If the Senator does not 
wish to be interrupted, I shall not interrupt him further. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. As I have said before, I shall 
be glad to be interrupted with a question; but I can not dis- 
coyer any question in the statements that the Senator has 
been making. 

Mr. President, having liquidated the amount of the debt 
by that process of calculating interest, which is exactly the 
same process that has been adopted in every other debt-fund- 
ing settlement up to date, the commission and the Italian 
representatives agreed upon a schedule of payments which 
should constitute the repayment of every penny of the prin- 
cipal of that debt with that accumulated interest added to it. 
I wish I had a voice a thousand times as strong as my own poor 
voice is, because I should like the whole country to hear that 
statement. It seems to me that it has been obscured in all of 
the debute upon this debt settlement. We are getting back 
from Italy every penny of the amount that we loaned her and 
every penny of this compound interest, calculated as L have 
explained, $4£00,000,000 of accrued interest added to that origi- 
nal principal. We get back every cent of that from Italy. 
We haye not canceled any part of the principal of the debt, 
but we have given her extraordinarily low interest rates for 
the future during the process of repayment; and I come now 
to the reasons that impelled us to give those very low inter- 
est rates during the 62 years that she is laboring to repay to 
us the money that we loaned her and the interest accumulated 
upon it to the present moment. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield just 
at that point? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator has said that the settlement 
was on the basis of more than 27 per cent. He did not tell us 
just what per cent it was, What per cent is it, reduced to 
present value? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have not calculated the per 
cent, but one could do it in a moment. The debt, with accrued 
interest up to-date, is $2,042,000,000. The present value, cal- 
culated on a 3 per cent basis compounded semiannually, is 

782,000,000. 

Mr. COUZENS. There is not much difference between that 
and 27 per cent, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. NORRIS. 


I am glad to be intorrupted 


It is almost 40 per cent. 
Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The question as to what the per cent is 
depends entirely, does it uot, upon what rate of interest we 
figure? 

Mr. REED of Penusylvania. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
reduction. Of course, if we figure it on a 3 per cent basis, it 
is a smaller reduction, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, If we figured it at 6 per cent, 
the present value would be very small. 

Mr. COUZENS. In other words, if it were figured at 6 
per cent we would be owing Italy—if we used an absurd in- 
terest rate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. However, the various rates of interest 
may affect the question, the Senator will admit, I am sure, 
that relatively figured the Italian debt settlement is not much 
more thin half as great us was the settlement with Great 
Britain. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think that is probably so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is less than half what Great Britain 
settled for. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is perfectly obvious to any- 
body that a dollar coming in a year from to-day is not worth 
a dollar at this minute. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. x 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have seen it stated—I do not know 
whether the Senator from Pennsylvania has checked it up or 
not—that in the settlement with Great Britain the percentage 
of the debt they pay would be 79.70 per cent, and in this pro- 
posed settlement with Italy the payment would be 28.92 per 
cent. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. That depends, of course, on the 
rate of interest adopted in calculating the present values. 
But I beg the Senate not to dwell too long on that. Nobody 
ean tell, except by past experience, what the future rates of 
interest are to be. Nobody can calculate them. It may be that 
we will have another war, with another dislocation of values, 


Oh, entirely; yes. 


and the dollar that we owe 50 years from now will have but 3 
| financial receipts are such, that she can not meet the payments, 


a Small part of the purchasing power which the dollar has 
to-day. 
or the trend of commodity values. 

Let us put ourselves in the position of this Debt Funding 
Commission. Remember that they have taken the position 
firmly from the start that the principal must be repaid, und 
that they willl not recede from that policy. As I have said, 
they have secured the initial concession from the Italian repre- 
sentatives that the principal must be repaid, and that there will 
be no abatement of it. The only place left for any considera- 
tion is in the interest rate. 

Let us put ourselves in the place of this Debt Funding Com- 
mission. To begin with. let us do them the credit of realizing 
that in all of their deliberations there has not been a shadow 
of political partisanship. They have not worked as Repub- 
licans or Democrats but as Americans. It is due to them to 
say that you could not tell from their attitude on these matters 
who was Republican or who was Democrat. It is an American 
question, not a partisan question. It is a matter of getting the 
best possible terms for the United States, and they have all 
heen of one mind in trying to get them. They have wanted to 
play fair to our debtors. We have all wanted to do that. We 
have wanted to treat our debtors with a proper consideration— 
yes; and so does the Senate—but the Debt Commission has con- 
sidered it just as we are going to consider it, purely from the 
American standpoint. 

They have assumed, and we are going to assume, that the 
Italian commissioners and the Italian Parliament have looked 
out for the interests of Italy adequately, and it is our duty 
not to be sentimental and not to devote too much concern to the 
interests of the other fellow, but to look out for our own Ameri- 
enn interests, It is from that standpoint that I want to 
speak. 

As I have said, the Debt Commission come now to consider the 
question of the rate of interest that can be paid. They treat 
Italy exactly as we have treated our former enemies, exactly as 
we have treated Austria, exactly as we have treated Germany. 
They have looked to see what she could pay in the way of inter- 
est, They have looked at their turnip to see how much blood 
could be taken from it, if you want to carry on that simile. 
Beyond that it is futile to go. 

There has been some talk here in this debate about our 
alternative, that if we did not take this settlement there was 


If we figure it at 444 per cent it is a larger 


it Is idle to try to prophesy the trend of interest rates 
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nothing for us to do but to go to war to collect. Aside from 
the utter absurdity of the idea—the American people, of 


course, would never consider war to collect one of these debts 
from a friendly nation—suppose for the moment we did go to 
war to collect. Assume the unthinkable thing, that America 
went to war to collect money. She could not do any more than 
the Allies did to Germany. We could not put any more pres- 
sure against any nation, no matter how weäk it was, than the 
Allies put upon Germany by the armistice and by the sub- 
sequent treaty of peace. We could not drive one of our debtors 
farther to her knees than Germany was driven, but the upshot 
of all of the German defeat after the war was that we took 
according to her capacity to pay. So, when we talk of collect- 
ing by war, my friends, it brings us back to the same point. 
Whether we collect through war or through peace the amount 
of our collection is graded and finally limited by the eapacity 
of the debtor to pay. Whether we like it or not we are driven 
to that conclusion. 

Mr. EDGR. Mr. President, the Senator might add right 
there that in comparison with the present settlement the 
German reparatious under the Dawes plan represent less than 
one-third of the original settlement under the Versailles treaty. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator is clearly right 
about that. I had assumed everybody realized that. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield, 

Mr. DILL. It ought to be added that Germany is not per- 
mitted to spend money to maintain an army and navy. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad the Senator brought 
that up. The Senator will agree with me, I suppose, that the 
United States is not a militaristic Nation. I am sure he will. 
Yet we are spending twice as much for military purposes as 
we were in 1913. Italy, whom we have charged with being 
militaristic, is spending less to-day for those purposes than 
she was spending in 1918. Does it lie in our mouths—we who 
know that we are not militaristic—to criticize her when she 
has reduced her military expenses and we have doubled ours? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think now would be a good time to call atten- 
tion to the fact that in the Dawes settlement, which covers 
about $10,000,000,000, there is a safety clause, that at any time 
that Germany's internal affairs are such, and her fiscal and 


then the matter is to be reopened. 

Mr. REND of Pennsylvania. Precisely. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that there Das 
not been a single nation but what has demanded of our Debt 


Commission that we put a safety clause in all the settlements 


that have been proposed, beginning with that with Great Brit- 
ain; but our commission has positively refused. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, what difference does it make 
whether it is in the settlement or not? If in ve years from 
now they approach us with absolute proof of incapacity to pay, 
what are we going to do about it? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is perfectly right in his inference, 
and that is the position the commission has taken. If they can 
not pay, they will not pay. If Italy can not pay her obligations 
to the United States and maintain her Government, all she bas 
to do is not to pay. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course, that is so. 

Mr. SMOOT. But any honorable nation is going to pax all 
her debts as soon as she can pry them, while at the same time 
maintaining herself. 

Mr. DILL. Reverting to the reply of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania respecting the military forces of Italy, the military 
forces of Italy are not on any such pay basis as are the Ameri- 
tan forces, They haye a military organization in Italy that is 
entirely different from ours. 

Mr. REDD of Pennsylvania. 
basis they were on in 1913. 

Mr. DILL. They had no Fascist organization then. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The total expenditures for the 
Fascist organization are less than $3,000,000 in a year. 

Mr. DILL. That is exactly the point I wanted to make; it is 
a volunteer organization which rules Italy by force. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am coming to that. If the 
Senate will indulge me, I want to ask that we try to put onr- 
selves in the position of the Debt Funding Commission, to 
appraise the ability to pay of this, our debtor. 

We look at Italy, and it is a sad picture at best. I wish 
that all of the Senate had been able to visit Italy since the 
war. I wish they could haye seen the effects the war has had 
upon Italy—the cripples, the reduction in her vitality that in- 
eyitably followed the war, the tremendous reconstruction that 
is necessary in order to make bare life possible up in Venezia 
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and in the Tyrol, the absolute ruin and waste that followed 
that four years of practically stabilized warfare along her 
northern frontier. 

I wish the Senate could have gone over there to see the 
industry those people are showing, the long hours the people 
are working. ‘They start before daylight, I know, because I 
used to swear at them for waking me up at 5 o'clock in the 
morning when they would eome by the place where we were 
living. They work until after dark. Hours that we here would 
call slavery, that we would not ask anybody to work, are taken 
as 2 mutter of course over there. 

I wish the Senate could see those bleak hills that have 
been farmed until every particle of life is out of the Soll, 
farmed since long back before the Christian era, with never 
a year to lie fallow. I wish the Senate might see the tre- 
mentous proportion of Italian aren that is incapable of any 
kind of cultivation. I wish we might realize the complete 
absence of natural resources. 

A few illustrations will put it vividly. We, in America, have 
come to realize that the industrial strength of a nation is de- 
pendent almost wholly upon its fuel supply, that fuel is to in- 
dustry almost as blood is to animal life. Do you realize, Sena- 
tors, that, while we in America produce approximately 10,000 
pounds of coal each year for every individual in our Nation, 
the figure for Italy is less than 25 pounds per person? Think 
of that! They are sterile of power of any sort, except animal 
power and water power. They have done brave work in trying 
to get the power from their streams, and they have done it 
intelligently. There is a curious situation there. The streams 
in the Alps flow onty in the summer. In the winter they are 
frozen. The streams in the Apennines flow only in the winter, 
because in the summer the drought stops the flow. So they 
have had necessarily to couple up the two systems. Neither 
furnishes an adequate supply of power. Even their water 
power seems to be denicd them for fhe cycle of the 12 months. 

We might turn, then, to agricultural production if we would 
measure the strength of this Nation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has anybody criticized Italy because she has 
developed her water power? I took the Senator’s statement to 
meun that some one had. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. Yesterday the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], in speaking of the “ great 
strength” of this Nation and its resourees, undertook to criti- 
čize the commission because it had not taken into account any 
Italian development of water power. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thik that would be a different thing. I 
do not think anybody ought to criticize Italy for the develop- 
ment of her water power, 

Mr. SMOOT. It is all on borrowed money. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, but that does not make any 
difference. The development of water power in this country 
is on borrowed money. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Perhaps I should have stated 
that they criticized Italy for not paying more because she has 
that water power. That is the more accurate way of stating it. 

We want to measure her strength. Another test might be her 
‘agricultural production. We look to ourselves for a standard. 
What is it over here? We find that in the United States in 
the last year for which we have the completed figures, which 
is 1923, we produced approximately 2,500 pound of cereals for 
each individual in the United States. More exactly it was 
1151 kilograms per capita per year. <A kilogram is 275 
pounds, so that it is casy to translate from kilograms to 
pounds, It amounts to about 2,500 pounds per capita per year. 
In Italy in the same year the production of cereals was only 
250 kilograms or about 580 pounds. Remember that Italy is 
an agricultural nation. Contrast 550 pounds per capita there 
to 2,500 pounds per capita here. 


If we measure the industry of the cities as shown in the coal 


production or the iron production—tI need not bore the Senate 
by going into all these figures because they are already in 
the Reconv—or if we measure the industry of the country 
and take the cereal production the result is just the same, a 
desperately bard living worked out by ineredible hours of labor 
on a sterile soil with no natural resources, That is the picture 
that confronts the Italian of ‘to-day. 

Turning to their cattle, we find that, whereas the United 
States has 605 head of cattle for every thousand of its in- 
habitants, over in Italy they have only 165 head of cattle of 
every thousand inhabitants. So it goes wherever one may 
choose to make comparisons; in everything except the number 
of mouths to feed Italy is at a disadvantage. She is poor, and 
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the best asset that she has is her indefatigable industry, her 
fervid patriotism, and her courage in sticking to her task. 

Mr. President, we have ‘heard criticism of the present gov- 
ernment of Italy. It seems to me that rash things have been 
said about the present Prime Minister, Mussolini. It is none 
of our business what internal government Italy adopts for 
herself. That has nothing to do with the settlement of lier 
debt to us. We did not stop to consider whether we liked the 
method of government by constitutional monarchy when we 
came to settle the British debt. The present government of 
Great Britain is unsuited to us. We fought a rather consider- 
able war once to prove it. The present government of Italy 
is unsuited to us, but it is none of our business what govern- 
ment either of them has as long as order is preserved, con- 
tracts are respected, life is safe, and foreigners are treated 
with proper consideration. That is all we have any business 
to ask, and that is true in Italy, 

I was there the year after the armistice. I was there 
agnin in 1923 and I was there again last year. The progress 
is marked, not only in those industries of which I have spoken 
but the improvement in order, the Improvement in train sery- 
ice, the improvement in the cleanliness and upkeep of their 
cities is great. Everywhere there is a stern self-discipline in 
that nation which, to my mind, is highly creditable to them. 
For example, in 1921 and 1922 Italy's finance was completely 
disorganized and her budget was out of balance. She was 
living on ‘borrowed money. Her printing press was taking the 
place of ‘the taxgatherer. All that has been corrected. Her 
budget has been balanced by economy far sterner than any- 
thing we have seen in this country. She has made the Italian 
financial system something to respect instead of something at 
which to jeer. The growth of her indebtedness has been 
checked. The administration of her railways and her in- 
ternal improvements has been very much bettered. Through- 
out the whole nation there is a spirit of efficiency and earnest- 
ness and industry that is highly creditable to her. It does 
not lie in our mouths to criticize her government, the form of 
the government.or the personnel of the goyernment. If it is 
satisfactory to her it should be satisfactory to us for all pur- 
poses. 

I think it is due to the Italluns to say further that in com- 
ing over here they came with the utmost frankness and candor, 
They prepared their case better for the Debt Commission than 
has any foreign nation that has yet come to discuss refund- 
ing. They made a complete disclosure of their financial affairs 
as far as it occurred to any American commissioner to ask it, 
and in many respects in which no questions were asked of them 
they disclosed the facts most fully. 

Mr. President, in all the criticism that has been leveled 
against the debt settlement I have yet to hear a constructive 
suggestion. We have heard plenty of criticism of the applica- 


tion of the doctrine of capacity to pay. We have heard plenty 


of criticism of the ‘rate of interest that is being paid by the 
Italians on the settlement; but I have yet to hear any of the 
critics say what he would have done had he been in the place 
of the Debt Commission. I have yet to hear him say how he 
could have gotten more from Italy. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Penneyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. REBD of Pennsylvania. I yicid. 

Mr. COUZ ENS. I want to say that I am friendly to the 
Settlement, but there is one question running through my mind, 
und that is a question that I think the Finance Committee 
ought to have investigated. The question is whether or not 
the $100,000,000 joan made ‘by private bankers after the settle- 
mepe has any security that tlis Government did not get for its 
oan? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can answer the question, if 
the Senator from Pennsylvania will permit. 

Mr. REED of Pentsylvania. I shall be glad to have the 
Senator from Utah do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that they have no 
security whatever other than what the United States Govern- 
ment has. There is not a pledge on the part of Italy to any 
banker in the United States for refunding of the money. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator has investigated that on his 
own account, or has the commission investigated, or has the 
Finance Committee investigated? 

Mr. SMOOT. The State Department and the Treasury De- 
partment huve investigated it, and we know that to be a fact. 
Mr. COUZISNS. Since the debt was settled that has bee 
investigated? A 
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Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely. There is no question about it. 
There is no doubt that the loan is made without any special 
understanding between the bankers and Italy. The loan car- 
ries 7 per cent and wus made on the general credit of the 
country. 

Mr. COUZENS. There is no pledging of railroad property 
und no pledging of hydroelectric plants and no pledging of any 
Government property to secure the bankers’ loan? 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever; not a bit. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have investigated that on my 
own account. If there was any such security, the Senator 
may rest assured that the people who floated the loan would 
have boasted of it and used it to bolster up the loan. They 
do not claim there is any such security. To those people to 
whom they have sold the loan they have not intimated that 
there was any security, and I do not believe there is any. It 
could not be given in secret, 

Mr. COUZENS. 
banks did not advertise it is an assurance that it does not 
exist, because they would hardly want to do it while this settle- 
ment was pending. But if the Senator is ussured, and has 
investigated it. that Italy has given no preferential security to 
bankers who made the loan, then I am sutisfied to take his 
word for it. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, suppose there had been 
security, how could we belp it now? 

Mr. COUZENS. 
would not want to approve this settlement then. If it is finally 
settled, then, of course, we are wasting time to discuss it. 

Mr. GLASS. Assuming that the railroads aud other public 
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Originally Great Britain advanced Italy 52,007, 328,000. Of 
course, interest accumulated on that indebtedness as it did on 


| our debt, but let us bear those original figures in mind. Great 


Britain is getting back from Italy over 62 years of time only 
$1,346,000,000. On an original outlay of $2,007,528,000 Great 
Britain gets back $1,346,000,000. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
Nebraska. 

Mr, HOWELL. There are $108,000,000 in gold in the hands 
of Great Britain which she received from Italy. Has the 
Senator included in bis estimate of the return to Great Britain 
the Interest upon that $108,069,000 during that period? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course I have not. I have 
merely included the payments that Italy lias agreed to make. 
If the Senator from Nebraska wishes to take into account 


I yield to the Senator from 


| that small item of interest against the tremendous concessions 


I am not so sure that the fact that the 


I should say to the Senator that I certainly | 


utilities of Italy have been put up as security for private in- | 
debtedness, we could not have them put up as security for this | 


indebtedness, 
Mr. COUZENS. That is true, but we might go back and say, 
“You have preferred creditors since you made this settlement 


with us, and we would like to get Some security for our loan | 


also.” 

Mr. GLASS. But if all that security is put np for private 
loans, how are we to get it? 

Mr. COUZENS. I did not say all of the loans, 
tor is assuming something I did not say. 
put up all of the Government property. 

Mr. GLASS. I can not imagine what they could have out- 
side of railroads and public utilities. 

Mr. COUZENS. I do not know whether they have any ter- 
ritory or islands or possessions or other things at all. I simply 
ask the question, and make no charge. I just asked whether 
they had put up any collateral, 

Mr. GLASS. I did not suppose the Senator had made the 
charge. What my mind has been intent upon all through the 
discussion is how we are to better ourselves. We get nowhere 
by saying that the diplomacy of Great Brituin was more skill- 
fully applied than the statesmanship of America. We get 
nowhere to say that the bankers who have negotiated private 
loans have better secured themselves than our Government. 
That does not get us a dollar additional. If those things have 
happened and Great Britain has outwitted us, what of it? How 
can we help ourselves? If the private bankers have outwitted 
us, how ean we help it? We may censure the commission, but 
that is all we can do. 

Mr. RED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I hope Senators 
will let me conclude. I have almost finished what I have to 
say and I am going to close in a very few moments. 

The critics of this settlement can suggest, nothing that might 
have been done that would have been any better for the United 
States except to point to the British settlement. I wonder 
how many of us understand just what was done by Great 
Britain and just what her reasons were? To understand the 
British settlement we have to know that Great Britain is Hav- 
ing a desperate time in balancing her own budget The 
British are subjecting themselves to an almost incredible load 
of taxation. Very few nations would bear it. They have gone 
on bravely and for the most part uncomplainingly. Their diffi- 
culties in Great Britain are very scantily understood on this 
side of the ocean, but it is imperative for them to get all of 
the present help they can, They need money and they need it 
now. They are not able, as we are, to say, “ Yes; for the sake 
of getting better terms, we will let you make your big payments 
in the future.” No; Great Britain can not do that. She has 
to have money now. It is now that she is being driven in the 
balancing of her budget, and that thought was foremost in the 
minds of the British when they made their settlement with 
Italy. Let me state the result, und I ask Senators to follow 
these figures carefully. I am taking now the original indebted- 
ness, not the amount as increased by accumulating interest. 
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of principal and interest Great Britain has made, and if the 
Senator gets any satisfaction out of doing it, he is welcome 
to do 80. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, we only get $5,000,000 a year, 
and the interest upon the $108,000,000 which Great Britain 
holds is more than $5,000,000 a year. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am coming to what we will 
get if the Senator will permit me. 

Our original stake in this transaction was $1,648,000,000. 
In the course of 62 years we will get back in payments, which 
start at $5,000,000 and presently reach $80,000,000 a year, 
42,470,000,000, or $750,000,000 more than we put in. Great 
Britain will get back $660,000,000 less than she put in, 

The reason for that difference between the two settlements 
is to be found in the present pressing necessities of Great 
So when gentlemen talk of thelr statesmen outwit- 
ting our statesmen and driving a better bargain than we drove 
I say there is no foundation for such assertions. Great Britain 
gets more in immediate payments by giving up infinitely more 
in the future in order to get it. 

Mr. SHIPSTEBAD. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does the Senator from Pennsylvania 
think that the Italian debt to us will ever be paid? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; I do think that debt will 
be paid. I have the greatest faith in the integrity of Italy, just 
as I have in the integrity of Great Britain. Both of those 
debts are going to be paid. I feel very confident of that. I am 
glad the Senator asked that question, because the other day, 
when the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] was talking about 
private loans negotiated in this country by those foreign Gov- 
ernments, he made the statement that he did not think they 
wonld be paid in gold. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said they would not be paid in gold. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I understood, and I know that 
he meant, that it was a physical impossibility to send the 
gold over here to repay those louns, but I understood him, and 
I know he meant, not to refer to a default. He did not mean to 
prophesy a default on those loans, and only a hostile mind 
could give such a construction to what the Senator said, 
Those loans are not going to be defaulted on, neither are these. 
If Italy or Greut Britain should get into trouble, if some great 
war were to break out, of course those countries would have to 
secure an extension of their Joans, just as one of us individ- 
ually would have to get an extension if our shop should burn 
down and we had notes in the bank; but in the long run that 
which is the best security for a debt is character. Italy has 
that character; she has an intensity of patriotism that might 
well be imitated by some other countries of which I know. She 
has a zealous industry that does her great credit and furnishes 
the best of security for her loans. Her people will work; her 
people have a sense of honor, and any people with those quali- 
ties will pay their debts. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Will the Senator state how he thinks 
Italy will pay? Does he think Italy will pay in gold? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; I do not think so, I do not 
think that these foreign debts can be paid in gold, and I do not 
think that we onght to desire that they should be paid in gold, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. How does the Senator think Italy will 
ay? 

Mr. REDD of Pennsylvania. 1 think these debts will be paid 
partly in the balance of trade by those countries, such as 
France, which are able to have a favorable trade balance; they 
will be paid partly by reinvestment in foreign lands. I do not 
think enough attention has been given to that phase of the 
matter. It may well be, and in my judgment it will be, that 
these loans in time will be converted into investments by Ameri- 
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ean citizens In foreign industries. There is a great field for 
that. 

Mr. SHIPSTBEAD. Does tlie Senator mean in Italy? 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania., Yes; I mean in all the coun- 
tries which are indebted to the United States. Such invest- 
ments are being made now. I am getting off my point a little, 
but perhaps it is just as well to settle this matter now. When 
it is considered that in France they are paying about three 
times as much per kilowatt-hour for electric lighting as we 
re 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. How much? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. They are paying about three 
tities as much in Paris as we are paying here in Washington. 
Such n situation cries aloud for investment by somebody in 
hydrvelectric plants that will supply those great cities. There 
is n field for American investment. We could put a billion 
dollars into that industry in France. It may very well be also 
that American investments in such lines as that will gradually 
take the place of the American-held obligations of forelgn gov- 
ernments, It does not mean that gold has got to come across 
the sea in ships to pay the debt. I think it would be a very 
unhappy thing if that much gold were in existence and were 
sent to us. We do not need it: we have more than enough to 
sustain our currency system, I hope it never will be paid in 
gold. 

Mr. SHIPSTBAD. I am asking for information, Then the 
Senator thinks American capitalists would have to invest in 
concessions in Italy, such as water powers? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Not necessarily in concessions. 

There are a thousand fields for investment. In many ways 
Italy is very backward as yet. I do not know why Mr. Ford 
does not seud more automobiles over there and why he does 
not establish bigger branches there. The Italian roads are al- 
most destitute of motors; one can drive along for an hour and 
not see another motor. The roads are dusty; they need oiling. 
I do not know why the oll companies do not make some effort to 
develop that field. We could go on for an hour suggesting such 
things. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Then the question resolves itself into 
this. that the trade balance of Italy with this country is against 
Italy and she can not pay in goods 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. She can pay in many ways. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. She can not ship gold. Therefore, the 
only way, according to the Senator's reasoning, if I am right 
and, as I have said, I am asking for information—the only way 
she can pay is to borrow more money over here to deyelop her 
industries and then the dividends that will be paid to the 
stockholders will pay off this debt? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; that is not the only way; 
that is merely one way. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am very much interested in learning 
how Italy is going to pay and how France is going to pay. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There are many methods. For 
instance, we may consider the great influx of tourists that 
occurs in those countries every summer and the large sums 
which they spend. We may consider also the remittances that 
are sent back to Italy by immigrants from that country—and 
the Italians are notably faithful in making remittances to their 
relatives back home. Then there may also be considered the 
shipping services which may be rendered. Italy is conscious 
of her adverse trade balance, and she is doing everything she 
can to overcome it. As to ships, for instance, she is building 
them as fast as she can. She can build them fairly cheaply, 
because labor is very cheap. She is doing her best to establish 
shipping on every sea, and, if she does, she will counteract the 
unfavorable trade balance by the return which will be derived 
from her shipping, just as Great Britain did. For years before 
the war Great Britain was constantly gaining in wealth, 
although she had an adverse balance of trade most of the 
tine. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him further? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator says that Italy will be able 
to pay out of the returns from her shipping. The Senator 
realizes, of course, that there has been yery little money made 
in shipping in the last few years, and Italy can only make 
money in the shipping business by competition with this 
country and Japan and England and the Scandinavian nations. 
She has got to go into competition with the world, and she has 
got to be able to beat the world in shipping in order to make 
any money. Does the Senator think Italy can do that? 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think she can. She can beat 
Europe, because the scale of wages in Italy is lower than in any 
other important industrial European country. 

Mr. SHIPSTBAD. Then the Senator thinks that in order 
to pay this debt Italy has got to do it by beating Europe in 
the matter of lower wages, by lowering her standard of living, 
and so, in order for Europe to compete with her, Europe must 
again lower her standard of living in order that her work- 
men may work. Is that how the indebtedness is to be paid? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not think that at all, any 
more than two men in the same business have got to fight to 
extinction so that one of them may earn a living. That is not 
so. There is room enough for all. I think Italy can play her 
part without driving the others out of existence or without 
driving the scale of living too low. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from VPennsyl- 
yania yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GLASS. If the Senater from Minnesota thinks that 
Italy is not going to pay what she has promised to pay under 
this settlement, how may we expect her to pay more? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It seems to me that is a very 
apt question. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I want to call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to the fact that that is not my question, I am 
interested in finding out how she is going to pay what we are 
told she has agreed to pay. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. She is going to do it in a 
dozen different ways. She is going to do it by the processes 
that we followed in the reconstruction days after the Civil 
War. At that time there was a constant absorption of British 
capital into American railways and American Industries that 
more than counterbalanced the payment of principal and in- 
terest that we owed to them in those days. That may very 
well occur here. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. The Senator certainly does not mean to 
infer that Italy is anywhere near being in the sume advan- 
tageous position that we were? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; of course I do not; and 
that is why we have to make concessions to her. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. We had vast resources; we had a vast 
territory that was unopened. Does the Senator mean to say 
that Italy has anything like the resources we had upon which 
capital may be employed? What are the resources that can be 
employed in Italy that have not been developed and have not 
been mortgaged? Are there any? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The resources of Italy that are 
most valuable are her tremendous industry, her abounding man 
power, and her willingness to work, coupled with a spirit of 
national fidelity that is worth very much. There is no limit 
to what can be done in the development of those industries 
to carry on the manufacture of materials from a semitinished 
to a finished state. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Is she going to sell the products of her 
industry in this country in order to pay her debt? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not think that necessarily 
follows. The Senator will understand what I mean if he will 
visualize the condition of things around Milan and Turin, 
where there are a tremendous number of machine shops and 
industries in which much labor is required to carry on to com- 
pletion some processes of manufacture Which have been begun 
elsewhere, We make a forging, let us say, and send it to 
Italy, where they put a great deal of labor on it in a machine 
shop which we can not afford to put on here because our 
people receive so much higher wages. In that way it is possible 
for Italian labor to have a great output. 

Mr. SHIPSTEBAD. Because labor is cheap. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Labor is astonishingly cheap. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. I will say to the Senator that 
we were told by the representatives of Italy that in those manu- 
facturing institutions the highest scale of wages was $1.25 
a day. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. 
find when I was over there. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am referring to their highest type of work- 
men in the machine shops. The rate for such labor was $1,25 
a day, and that was not for eight hours, either. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I made inquiry in northern 
Italy, in central Italy, and down around Naples as to the wages 
of such workmen as bricklayers and stone masons. The high- 
est wage that I could find for a 12 and sometimes a 13 hour 
day was, in our exchange, 85 cents for that long day. When 
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you consider that it costs the average Italinn peasant about 
12 cents a day to live, it costs a family of five about 60 cents 
a day for the livelihood of that family. That does not leave 
very much surplus earnings for the head of that family to 
spend on luxuries; and when you consider that about 58 per 
cent of the aggregate national income of Italy is being taken by 
the taxgatherer to-day, you can see what a handicap those 
people are Jaboring under. In order to balance their budget 
they have put their taxes up to a point that would cause revo- 
Intion in this country. 

Just think of it! The other day the Senator from Utah 
gave some figures of comparative taxes, but he did not give 
the full contrast between our present tax and the present 
Italian tax. In the United States a married man with an 
income of $5,000 pays tax on only $1,590, because the first 
$3,500 is exempt; and that $5,000 is conclusively presumed, by 
a sort of legislative lie that we put in the tax bill, to be 
“earned” income. So he gets a 25 per cent rebate on that, 
and his tax, when finally figured out, amounts to less than 
$15 a year—114 per cent on three-fourths of that $1,500. A 
married man pays less than $15 a year on $5,000 income here. 
What does he pay in Italy? At the present time his tax on 
that same income would be $1,025. So sternly have they taxed 
themselves that their tax on that typical income is almost one 
hundred times as great as ours. Surely they are doing their 
full share from the standpoint of an honest endeavor to fulfill 
their obligations. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. Has Italy repudiated any of her internal 
debt? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Italy has a yast internal debt. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. Has she repudiated any of it? 

Mr. BEND of Pensylvania. Oh, no; she has not repudiated 
it; but I hope we will not get into that discussion. There has 
been a species of cancellation, of capital levy, that has taken 
place because of depreciation in value of the lira, which 
amounts to a capital levy of approximately 80 per cent. I 
have not discussed that, because it is an involved question. 
hat is what it comes to. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. There was considerable inflation of the 
currency, and to the extent that the currency was inflated 
there was repudiation. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. To the extent that you Liflate 
your currency you repudiate your domestic debt; yes. Ger- 
many is the best illustration of that. 

Mr, SHIPSTEAD, May I ask the Senator another question? 
The Senator said, if I understood him correctly, that the aver- 
age workingman’s family in Italy lived on 60 cents a day. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The average cost of living of 
the family of an Italian workman is 12 cents per capita per 
day. 

Mr. SMOOT. The average of the country. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator's idea is that if this debt 
is to be paid the average Italian family will have to live on 
60 cents a day in order to be able to work so cheaply? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Oh, no, no! The average Ital- 
jan family is living on that now. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. In order to be able to produce goods so 


. cheaply that they could be sold either here or in other parts of 


the world, in order to be able to get a trade balance so that 
Italy can pay this debt? 

Mr. NRRED of Pennsylvania. I am afraid if I undertook to 
answer that comprehensively I would be in a discussion of 
the protective tariff and a whole lot of other subjects, and I 
would rather not embark on that discussion now. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. So far as I um concerned, I do not care 
how far the Senator goes. 1 wish he would tell us how Italy 
is going to pay this debt. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have tried to tell the Sen- 
ator. She is going to pay it in a combination of ways. I can 
only euumerate some of them. She is going to pay it in the 
same way that Great Britain pays her obligations, although 
she has had an adverse trade balance for many years. A thousand 
and one things enter into the adjustment of international 
balances. The invisible part of a trade balance is often bigger 
than the visible part. The imperceptible parts of a nation’s 
income are sometimes greater than those that show up at the 
customhouse. It is Impossible to answer the question in a 
word. I think she is going to do it. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD, it must be put into something that 
represents n commodity—either goods or gold or what else? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Why, services—human sery- 
ices. That is not a commodity, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, Services for production? 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Services for production; serv- 
ices for finishing half-finished materials; services of transpor- 
tation; services of a thousand and one sorts; remittances made 
because of affection for relatives back home. That has run 
into the hundreds of millions in the past. It is useless for me 
to try to exhaust the list, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Of course there used to be a great deal 
of money sent from this country, but that has stopped on 
account of the immigration act. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; it has not stopped. We 
have over a million citizens of Italiun birth in this country. 
They are still sending money back home. 

Mr. SMOOT. Aud there is over a hundred million dollars 
that tourists spend every year in Italy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vanin yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it not also à fact that Italy will be 
found in the world’s markets bidding for American exchange 
with which to pay these debts? It does not follow, does it, 
because the balances of trade run in favor of America as 
against Italy, that they also run against Italy in her dealings 
with all other countries? And if Italy can continue to buy 
$90,000,000 worth of American cotton a year and make it up 
into cheap cotton goods and sell them in the Near East at a 
profit with her splendid merchandising facilities, as she does, 
she can go to those countries and bid for American exchange 
with which in part to pay these debts. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course, that is axfomatic— 
that it is Italy’s balance of trade against all the world that 
controls, rather than her balance of trade with any particular 
nation. 

Mr. SHIPSTBAD, I can not understand why Italy has to 
spend over a hundred million dollars a year on her army. She 
spent more than that, or about that, in seven months of last 
year. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Italy is spending less now than 
she was before the war; aud perliaps we could understand 
better if Mexico and Canada had had a war with us about 
every 15 or 20 years back to the time when history began. 
Perhaps we could understand better if we were right up elbow 
to elbow with neighbors that were not more than half friendly, 
to say the least. Perhaps, too, we could understand better if 
we were carrying on such a war in the Philippines as Italy not 
long ago bad to carry on in northern Africa, There are a good 
many things to be said there; but surely I would go too far 
afjecld if I undertook to defend Italy's foreign policy, or to ex- 
plain her military policy. It is enough for us, I think, to ¢on- 
trast it with our own. We know that we are not militaristic; 
yet we have doubled our military expense in 10 years, Italy has 
done a creditable thing in reducing her's instead of doubling it. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator refers to 1917? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am referring to 1913, the 
pre-war time. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator is aware that Italy at that 
time, in 191%, was carrying on a war in Tripoli, if 1 remember 
correctly, She was on a war basis at that time. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. I will give the Senator the 
exact figures, Putting it in terms of dollars, in 191243 Italy 
spent on all military expenditures $202,000,000. In 1913-14, 
the last year before the outbreak of the World War, her total 
expenditures for military purposes were only $170,000,000. In 
1923-24, which is the last year for which the figures are avail- 
able, her total expenditures for military purposes were 
$161,000,000. Now, remembering the size of our Navy appro- 
priations and the size of our own Army appropriations, I 
think it must be admitted that an expenditure of $4 per person 
per year by Italy for all military purposes is extremely moder- 
ute and is incompatible with any idea of military aggression 
in Europe. It seems to me thnt no other conelusion is possible. 

But, Mr. President, I must hurry along, because I meant to 
finish long before this. 

In connection with the statement that these loans will not 
be paid in gold, I think it is only Justice to some of these for- 
eign countries that have borrowed here to put in the Rxconn 
a statement of that part of these foreign loans that have 
already been paid. I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp at this point a partial list of those European loans 
which have been made since the war, and have been paid in 
part or in whole, or have been refunded at lower rates of 
interest. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


1926 


Partial list of European foreign government Toana issued in the United 
States—Oriyinal amount und dmount retired 


Ter Amount 
Loan eerie Issued Due Total issued | et ired 

Republic.of Francs 714) 1921 | June 1.1941 | $100,000,000 | $34, 702, 100 
D 8 192) Sept. 15,15 100,000,000 | 21,515,300 

7 1924 Dec. 1.1919 100, 000, 000 4,632, 200 

8 1921 Feb. 1.1941 30, 000, 000 7, 639, 000 

744! 1920 | June 1.1945 50, 000,000 | 10,000, 000 

612 1924 Sept. 1.1949 30,000,000 1, 565, 000 

i 1925 Jan. 1.1855 50. 000, 000 1, 763, 500 

7 1924 Oct, 15,1949 | 110,000,000 5, 961, 500 

8 . mu- 8 ion ed aab 000 11809 000 

MEI ob. 1. 3.000. „800, 
City ni Copenha: Sw 1919 | July 1,1944 15, 000, 000 750, 000 
City of Bergen 8 1920 | Nov. 1,105 4, 000, 000 616, 000 
Industrial mortgage, 

Bank of Finland. 7 1024 | July 1,194 12, 000, 000 600, 400 
N 54% 1919 | Aug. 1.1920 30,000, 000 9,000,000 
MM AAT N ENAN $ Aug. 1, 30, 000, „000, 

‘ Do . 8 1920 | July 1,100 25, 000, 000 5,000, 
Austriun Government... 7 1923 | June 1, HR 25, 000, 000 1,405, 500 
Czechoslovak Republic..| 8 0 1021 Get. f. 1982 23. 20,000 4584, 40 
City of Greater Prague 714 1022 | May 1.1952 7, 500, 000 290, 000 
Kingdom of Hungar z Thy 1924 ae l, hes 9, 000, 000 242, 500 

an i 


Republic of Poland Í 2 35,000, 000 1, 400, 000 


Loans called for redemption which have not been refundea 


City of Berne, Switzerland, 8 per cent loan, dated Nov. 
TS JOL0 dua NOY. ot ul ße $6, 000, 000 
City of Zurich, Switzerland, 8 per cent loan, dated Oct. 
IP AOO ndue Ot 26, Bladen tt 6, 000, 000 
Government of Switzerland, 5 per cent loan, dated Ang. 1. 
eee Sos ee 20, 000, 000 


Loans refunded at lower rates of interest 


Kingdom of Norway, 8 per cent loan, dated Oct. 1, 1920, 
due Oct, 1, 1940; refunded ju 1025 throngh 544 per cent 
loan, due June 1, 1965--------_---___ 2 — eee 

Kingdom of Denmark, § per cent lorn, dated Oct. 15, 1920 
due Oct. 15, 1945; refunded in 1925 through 544 per cent 


$20, 600, 000 


ROUT CRU nns... a es ete seems 25, 000, 000 
City of Christiania, Norway, 8 per cent loan, dated Oct. 1, 

1920, due Oct. 1, 1945; refunded in 1926 through 544 

per cent loan, due Feb. T, 1916 5, 000, 000 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate to just one or two items in that list. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the refunding of the loans? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. These are private loans of 
foreign countries which have been partly paid or wholly paid. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or refunded? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Or refunded since 1919. 

Take, for example, the French Government. They floated 
an issue of 8 per cent bonds wheu interest rates were high 
bnek in 1920, $100,000,000 of them, and they are still traded 
in on the stock exchange; and as we see the quotations the 
impression is that that issue is wholly outstanding. That 
Government has already paid over $21,000,000 of those bonds. 
More than 20 per cent of that issue has been retired since it 
was floated in 1920. Then they issued $100,000,000 of T% 
per cent bonds, They have already paid over $34,000,000 of 
that issue. Then they issued just recently an issue of 7 per 
cont bonds, just a little over a year ugo, and they have already 
paid four and a half million dollars of them. So we must not 
assume that all the money that goes into these foreign loans 
is gone forever. A very large part of it is being paid ont of 
their current revenues, and I feel confident that the balance, 
when due, will be refunded;-and I hope that nothing in the 
discussion that has taken place here to-day or on previous days 
will be construed as a prophecy of default by those borrow- 
ing governments, because I do not believe any such prophecy 
is justified. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator mean private loaus? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvanin. I mean the private loans that 
were referred to in the course of the address of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] the other day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not hear what the Senator just stated. 
My attention was diverted for the moment, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. I shall be glad to say it again. 
What I said was that I do not think that anything that has 
been said in the Senate since this discussion begun justifies the 
interpretation that it is a prophecy of default by uny of these 
foreign governments, and I can not too strongly impress that 
on the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think anybody ever had such an 
iden, but I do say this, and I said it before, or I thought I 
had said it before, that those private loans will be refunded, 
just the same as some of the loaus have been made by Italy her- 
self. That is natural. It has been done in every country in 
the history of the world, and it will continue to be done. 
That is not a repudiation of the debt. 
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Mr. SHIPSTHAD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Utah a question, by the permission of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator knows that there is only 
so much wealth produced in the world, and it can only be 
spent in certain quarters, so far as it will go. Is the Senator 
willing to say that the cancelation of a debt of a government 
Will liberate these people so that they can produce the wealth 
so as to have something to pay on the private loans? 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator does not think for a’ moment 
that -there is going to be any cancellation of any of the 
debts? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. T do not see how the Senator can figure 
anything else. Does not the Senator consider that this is to a 
large extent a repudiation of the debt? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not so consider it. I consider that 
America is getting all she can get out of Italy, under the con- 
ditions in Italy. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I do not know about that. That may be 
true. I have not been able to make up my mind on that 
proposition. But even if she gets every cent she can get, 
that is not saying that she is getting everything the debt calls 
for; and if we do not get what the debt calls for, we are can- 
celing whatever we do not get. 

Mr. REED of Penusylvania. 
allow me to answer? 

Mr. SMOOT. We are not canceling the principal she is 
owing us, or the interest up to the date provided for in the 
settlement. We do say—and it is not a cancellation—that 
hereafter Italy can not pay any more interest than is provided 
for in the settlement. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, 
answer that further? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. When our Government loaned 
this money to these foreign nations, back in the war days, it 
took a sort of promissory note 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all it was. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Which bore interest at 5 per 
cent in most cases. Any reduction in the interest rate under 
5 per cent that we might see fit to make is, in a sense, a can- 
cellation, I think that is what the Senator means when he 
speaks of cancellation. Yet I warrant the statement that the 
Senator from Minnesota, and all my colleagues who are in 
reach of my voice, would think that the United States was an 
international usurer if it exacted that 5 per cent for the next 
62 years, until these debts were paid. If we could get blood 
from the turnip we would not want to do it, because, as be- 
tween governments, a 5 per cent rate is nothing more or less 
than usury. We are not paying that ourselves, and we should 
not ask it of anybody else. To that extent it is a cancellation, 
and a cancellation that we are glad to make. When we go 
below the rate of interest we ourselves have to pay, we ought 
to do it for only one reason, and thut is a lack of capacity on 
the part of the debtor nation to pay the stipulated amount, 
But when we recognize that lack of capacity, we are simply 
howing to the inevitable. We are either going to recognize it 
frankly and manfully now or else we are going to recognize it 
when it happens. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. 
cancellation? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. What good does it do for men 
to quibble about the words they use? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am not quibbling. I simply ask for 
honesty. I nm not ready to say now that we should not do it. 
I do not know; I have not been able to make up my mind. 
What is the use of dodging around the bush? When von 
actually mean cancellation, why not say so and go to the coun- 
try with an honest statement? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. I am not dodging about the 
bush. I am pulling the bush up by the roots. I tell you that 
we are getting every cent of principal, and we are making a 
yoluntary reduction in the interest because our debtor lacks 
the capacity to pay any more interest. That is not beating 
about the bush, and we have said that to the country until 
the country must be tired of hearing it. We are doing what 
any sensible business man would have done if he had been in 
the shoes of the Debt Commission. 

Mr. SHIVSTEAD, That may be true; but, leaving out of tho 
question the justness of it, we are not collecting what we have 
to tax the American people to pay. If the Senator is willing to 
admit that, then I shall not bother him any more. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have tried to explain that 
point and have made substantially the same statement as the 
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Senator has just made. If it would gratify him, I would 
be glad to make it all over again. 

Now to conclude, Mr. President. It comes down to a plain 
question, it seems to me, of common sense. At present we are 
igetting nothing on this debt. Here is a chance to collect some- 
thing from our debtor. A bipartisan commission, acting in 
a nonpartisan way, has made u careful study of the situation 
‘and says to America, This is every cent you can get.” 

At present we are getting nothing. They offer us a means of 
getting $5,000,000 a year now and increasing payments mp to 
$80,000,000 a year, and they say that is the very utmost this 
debtor, struggling bravely against its handicaps, can pay to the 
United States. What is the common-sense course? To stand 
np stimy and say, “ That is not enough. We will not take any- 
thing,” or to bow to the inevitable and accept the amount this 
commission unanimously says is the utmost that Italy can pay? 
It seems to me obyious thut we onght to take it, and when we 
do take it—and we will—and when we do refund the debt on 
thesé terms, Italy, in spite of all the difficulties against which 
she is laboring, will be faithful to her promise and will pay 
to the Inst cent what she is now agrecing to pay. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reen] has informed the Senate that we can look 
for a 3 per cent rate on our Government securities over this 
period of 62 years. ‘Therefore let us consider Italy's payments 
upon the basis of B per cent. Their present value npon a basis 
of 3 per cent is equivalent to an annuity of $27,940,000 a year, 
about $28,000,000. Three per cent interest upon Italy's loan 
wf $2,/150,000,000 is $64,500,060 a year. Subtract the amount 
Italy will puy on the basis of the 3 per cent statement of the 
‘Senator from Pennsylvania and we have an unnnal deficit 
which the American people must pay of thirty-six and one-half 
million. This $28,000,000 annually is all Italy will pay, and at 
the end of the sixty-secoud year the debt is canceled. 

There can be no question about the cancellation of this debt. 
It is canceled npon the basis of 444 per cent, the Interest we 
are paying upon -$13,800,000,000 of our war bonds outstanding, 
and it is canceled upon the basis of 3 per cent assumed hy the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Why. then, should we continually say to the people of the 
United States that we ere getting the principal of this debt? 
Why shomi we säy to the people of Italy, We are compelling 
you to pay the principal of this debt?” Why not tell the 
people of the United States the facts, and tell the people of 
Italy what sacrifices we are muking? 

When our public oficials say to the people of Italy, “ You 
gre paying the principal of this debt,” it conveys but one thing 
to their minds. They wre unfamiliar with accounting and in- 
terest. It conyeys one thing, and that is that they must pay to 
the last penny, and those of their statesmen who are pleased 
to excuse untoward conditions which muy exist in Italy will 
paint and say, “It is all due to the fact thut the United States 
Government is compelling von to pay this war debt.“ If we 
must make this sacrifice, why not tell the people of the United 
States the facts, and tell the people of Italy the facts? 

Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania referred to 
the cuncellation of accrued interest due npon the Italian debt, 
and the other debts, for that mutter, as if it did not really 
mean anything. The Debt Commission made initial cancella- 
tions of over $300,000,000 in connection with these debts on 
account of accrued interest, and that fact is referred to as if 
it were not really of much moment because it was accrued 
interest. But when they canceled the accrued interest it was 
cynivident to a Joss to the American people, just as if a part 
of the principal hud been canceled, because when Italy and 
these other countries failed to pay that accrued interest our 
people had to pay it. Their bonds were outstanding, from the 
proceeds of which this loan was made, and when Italy did not 
take care of the interest the American people lad to do so. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Phe PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Coretanp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. : 

Mr. KING. What difference does it make in the final result 
whether it is called cancelation of interest or principal, or a 
remission of a part of either or bath, if the United States is 
to settle with Italy or France or with any other country upon 
a definitely stated flanancial basis? Does it not seem to the 
Senator that it is net very important if a settlement is made, 
say, for $1,500,000,000, or whatever it may be, whether we 
cull the amount to be paid principal or interest, or neither? 

Mr. HOWELL. If I am your trustee, your representative, 
and I in fact cancel one of your credits and then come to you 
ond say, “No; you are getting the principal,” I am mislead- 
ing you. I think the people of this country Ought to consider 
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this situation as it Is. This is not a case where our people 


have loaned a certain amount of money which they had. 


They went out und borrowed the money and must continne to 
pay interest an the mouey, and in the meantime our debt com- 
missioners are reducing the interest rate in such a manner to 
those who borrowed und are now our debtors that the debts 
are canceled. ; 

Mr. KING. The situation, in brief, is that the United States 
loaned Italy $1,640,000,006, and neither that sum nor the accu- 
mulated interest thereon bas been paid, and that at the time 
the proposed settlement was negotiated there was approxi- 
mately £2,041,300,000 due. 

Mr. HOWELL. I beg 
52, 150,000,000. 

Mr. KING. Very well. $2,150,000,000. I am taking the state- 
mont made by Mr. Mellon and by the committee. 

Mr. HOWELL. That statement of $2,042,000;000 ts a state- 
ment of the debt after the cancellation of $108,000,000 of nc- 
crued interest. 

Mr. KING. I will assume that the figure stated by the 
Senator is correct and that Italy on a given date owed the 
United Stites $2,150,000,000. It is conceded that u part of this 
amount represents Principal and a part interest. Under the 
terms of the settlement Italy is to pay the amount agreed upon 
iu 62 installments. Whether we call it interest or principal, it 
seems to me, is wholly unimportant; and it is the difference 
between tweedledee and tweedledum whether we say the 
principal is to be paid and all accumulated interest canceled, 
or that a part of the total indebtedness lias been canceled or 
remitted. It is a fact that the proposed settlement does call 
for a remission of a part of the amount due our Government, 
The entire amount found to be due becomes principal, and in 
any refunding plan is so regarded. If the proposed settlement 
is agreed to by the United States and Italy, then the latter 
agrees to pay the amounts stated at the times stated, regardless 
of whether any part of such amounts resulted from interest 
on the original logn or was wholly based npon such Joan. 

So far as I ain concerned, I do not care whether we denomi- 
nate the amount subtracted from the total sum now due and 
which is not to be paid by Italy, cancellation or remission, or 
called by any other name. We are remitting a considerable 
amount of the debt Italy owes the United States. i do not see 
anything to be gained by the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
SMOO TJ, or by the Senator from Vennsylvania [Mr. Rwep], 
or by the Senator from Nebraska in wasting time trying to 
differentiate between interest and principal, or in endeavoring 
to prove that Italy is to pay the principal but not a large 
amount which Is to be called interest. Italy owes a certain 
sum. Shall the United States exact the entire umount with 
interest from the date of settlement, or shall there be a re- 
mission of several hundred million dollars and an extension 
of time given to pay the balance? Of course, the plan pro- 
posed calls for irregular annual payments with no interest for 
four years and a yery low rate thereafter. 

Mr. HOWELL. But to the majority of people, who do not 
understand accounting und interest, if we tell them we are 
getting the principal, it conveys no such idea to their minds 
as if we tell them the debt Is to be canceled. If we are can- 
ccling the deb and, as the Senator said, it is the difference 
hetween tweedledee and tweededum, why not tell them the 
worst and say, “We nre canceling this debt and you ought 
to know it, aud the people of Ttaiy ought to kuow it, und the 
people of every Eurapean nation whose debt is to be cm- 
celed, ought to know it.” 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, I think that both the people of 
the United States and the people of Italy know the situation. 
They know that during the war Italy borrowed from the 
United Stites a large sum of money, giving its obligation there- 
for. They know that these obligations called for the payment 
of interest upon the principal. They know that the aggregute 
amount due now includes principle and interest, and that it 
exceeds $2,000,000,000. They know that Italy has made the 
claim that she is unable to pay the entire amount due the 
United States, but declares her willingness to pay to the 
extent of her ability. They know that negotiations have talen 
place betweeu representatives of the two countries and that 
the negotiators agreed upon terms of settlement subject, of 
course, to the approval of their respective countries. 

They know that under these terms the United States is to 
ennee! or remit several hundred millions of dollars of the 
total amount which is due to the United States. They know 
that if the terms of the settlement are to be accepted that the 
United States abates or cancels or remits this latter amount 
and takes the obligations of Italy for the payment of the 
amount agreed upon. 
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I think the people of both countries are not particularly in- 
terested in the terminology employed, or whether we charac- 
terize the transactions, which result in settlements and in the 
reduction of the amount due, as a cancellation, or remission, or 
forgiveness of a part of the total sum which the United 
States is legally entitled to receive. The people of both coun- 
tries know that in un hour of great peril the United States, 
as did Great Britain, extended credits to Italy, and that Italy 
gave her obligations both to the United States and Great 
Britain, evidencing the amount due to cach of said countries. 
hey know that Italy has not paid the United States or Great 
Britain; that she owes not only the principal but hundreds of 
millions of dollars of interest, and that she has signified a 
desire to settle with her two creditors, but is unable to settle 
on a basis which calls for full payment of both principle and 
interest. 7 

It is also known by the people that Great Britain’s settle- 
ment not only remitted a large part of the amount due but 
also extended the time for payment over a number of years. 

1 think the people also know the proposed settlement with 
the United States provides for a very substantial reduction 
from the total amount due, and that 62 years are to be given 
for the payment of the amount agreed upon, with very low 
interest charges. 

I think the people will take the view that it is not material 
whether we say that the United States has thrown off or re- 
mitted the interest or has remitted a part of the interest and 
a part of the principal. They are interested in knowing just 
what the terms of the settlement are and whether under all 
the circumstances the proposed settlement is fair and just. 
I have no doubt but that the American people appreciate the 
fact that under the terms of the proposed settlement the 
United States will not be paid in full but will be called upon 
to remit a very large amount which is now due from Italy, 

Mr. HOWELL. I will ask the distinguished Senator from 
Utah if he thinks that mere statement would convey a proper 
idea to the average mind when these are the facts: Italy owes 
us $2,150,000,000. She agrees to pay us during 62 years, on 
the basis of 3 per cent, $28,000,000 a year. 

Mr. KING. I beg the Senator's pardon. 
years she pays us $5,000,000 a year. 

Mr. HOWELL. I am stating now the annuity which the 
present worth of Italy's payments would purchase on a 3 per 
cent basis. Reducing all of her payments to equal annual pay- 
ments on the basis of 3 per cent, she is to pay us an average 
of $28,000,000 n year. The Senator from Pennsylvania has 
suggested that we will be able to float 3 per cent bonds. We 
are paying now 4½ per cent on $13,800,000,000, but he is look- 
ing forward now to the most favorable possibility. Three 
per cent interest upon this debt would amount to about $64,- 
400,000. That is what we would have to pay every year. 
But Italy only pays us $28,000,000 a year on this basis, so 
there is an interest deficit every year for the 62 years of 
about $36,500,000. That is all she will pay us, and at the 
end of 62 years she will stiU owe us $2,150,000,000, and under 
the debt settlement that is canceled. 

It seems to me that these are facts which ought to be under- 
stood and known in order to properly interpret the settlement. 
It means the absolute cancellation, with an annual interest 
deficit amounting to about $36,500,000. Every insurance 
company in the country that I know of makes contracts 
of insurance and contracts for annuities on the basis of 3% 
per cent compounded semiannually, because they are certain of 
that return. Now, if we apply 344 per cent, compounded an- 
nually, not semiannually, what does the $36,500,000 annually 
amount to in the course of 62 years—this excess that we have 
to pay every year on the basis of 8 per cent? Without interest 
it amounts to $2,263,000,000, or more than the debt, and with 
interest at 3½ per cent it amounts to $6,387,500,000. These 
facts must be realized to interpret properly the settlement, 
and I think it is an imposition upon our people to tell them 
they are getting the principal of this loan when these are the 
facts. I think, moreover, it is an absolute injustice to the 
American people to tell the people of Italy that they are pay- 
ing the principal when these are the facts. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania asked what course we 
should pursue. It must be very evident that if Italy is unable 
‘to pay according to the terms of this settlement, she will not 
pay. All we haye is an agreement to pay. We have an origi- 
nal agreement to pay. We now have her notes for $2,150,- 
000,000. She refuses to pay them. She says, “I am unable to 
pay them.” She has no hesitancy in saying so. Under this 
settlement, if she is unable to pay or feels unable to pay, there 
will be no more reason and there will be just as much justice, 
and no more, to press her to pay on the basis of this settle- 
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ment. Therefore, we are not to get any money from Italy on 
the basis of this settlement unless she is able to pay. 

But suppose she is able to pay more than she has agreed to 
pay, we will not get any more because of this settlement, This 
settlement limits her payments. It does not assure payment. 
This settlement is a limitation of what Italy is to pay us, not 
an assurance of what she is to pay us, any more than the 
demand obligation that we have in our hands now for $2,150,- 
000,000. We have nothing but a renewed promise to pay. 
Britain has arranged that her payments shall be the largest 
nt the beginning. The last payment is only about $10,000,000, 
Britain has a renewed promise to pay with a guaranty of 
$108,000,000 of gold in her hands. Our last payment is 
$80,000,000. 

What I insist would be a preferable settlement is as follows: 
Adopt the scale of payments, if you will, that has been agreed 
to, but say as to final cancellation, We will not determine 
that until the sixty-second year. We do not propose to oppress 
you. If you can not make the payments we have provided for, 
we realize you will not do so; but if you are able at the end 
of 62 years to contribute something more, we think you ought 
to do that.“ We should not have our receipts limited in the 
absence of a guaranty as to what she promises to pay. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator's contention is, if I understand him 
aright, that the United States should make no definite settle- 
ment with any of the nations to whom it has loaned money; 
that each of the nations should refund existing indebtedness, 
principal and interest; and that the new obligations should 
treat the entire amount due as principal, und it should bear 
interest at a rate to be agreed upon, perhaps 3 or 4 or 5 per 
cont; that annual puyments should be made by each debtor 
for many years, and at the expiration of 50 or 60 or 70 years, 
or at such other time as may be agreed upon, if the entire 
amount is not then paid, our children or grandchildren may 
remit any balance or insist upon continued payments until the 
entire amount, with accumulated interest, is paid. 

Mr, President, in my opinion that position can not be ro- 
garded as just, and I am sure would not be supported by the 
American people, They, of course, expect our debtors to deal 
fairly and justly with the United States; but they, I am san- 
guine, desire to deal generously with our debtors. We can 
not dissociate the obligations due the United States from the 
circumstances under which they were contracted and the con- 
ditions which now exist throughout Europe. 

The debtor nations about whom I am speaking, together 
with their nationals, were associated with the United States 
in the World War and were joint adventurers In a great 
enterprise which affected not alone those participating in the 
World War but indeed the entire world. The termination 
of the war left Europe in an exhausted condition. Her man 
power had been greatly impaired and her capital largely 
destroyed. The natlons which had borrowed from the United 
States were themselves overwhelmed with debt. The economic 
and industrial situation in Europe was not only chaotic, but 
the people lacked morale and in many sections were filled with 
despair, 

Europe is very slowly recovering. It will be many years 
before there is normal production and the people are brought 
back to the plane which they occupied before the war. Im- 
provement is needed in Europe and most of the people are 
earnestly addressing themselves to the rehabilitation of their 
shattered fortunes and to the building up of the countries in 
which they lived. They can not pay their external or internal 
debts. The frightful expenses of the war have weighted them 
down with a burden from which many economists believe 
they can not free themselves. Many students of economics 
and of history are of the opinion that an adjustment of na- 
tional indebtedness, particularly foreign indebtedness, will con- 
tribute to the amelioration of the condition of the debtor 
nations and to the more certain economic and industrial re- 
habilitation of other countries, 

The United States is profoundly interested in all nations and, 
of course, is deeply interested in the nations of Europe. Our 
country has a particular interest in the countries which are 
its debtors. I do not believe that the United States should 
reject the advances of its debtor nations to settle their obli- 
gations to the United States, nor do I believe that our Govern- 
ment should driye a sharp bargain or refuse to settle with its 
debtors except upon the basis of the payment of every penny, 
principal und interest, found to be due. I do not think we 
should refuse any fair settlement which is offered. 
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If the financial skies are clear, it will be better for Europe 
and better for the United States. If the claims of the United 
States against its debtors are left unsettled, it will prove in- 
jurious to both creditor and debtor. To the latter the situation 
will hold the sword of Damocles over their heads. They 
desire to know what they will be required to meet and our 
Government should know just what to expect from its debtors. 
Nations sometimes are like individuals. They have obliga- 
tions which they can not meet in full, and as settlements are 
made with individuals based upon a remission of a part of the 
obligation, undoubtedly conditions may arise among nations 
which call for an abatement or cancellation of a part of their 
indebtedness. 

Permit me to apply the principle to a friend of the Senator's 
residing in Omaha. Through misfortune he is unable to meet 
his obligations, and a receiver takes charge of his property. 
He frankly confesses to his creditors his Inability to meet his 
Wligations, An examination of the condition of his business 
confirms his statement. What would be the wise and the just 
thing for his creditors to do? Manifestly, if the debtor is act- 
ing in good faith and is willing to make every possible effort 
to rebuild his business, his creditors should remit a portion of 
the amount due them and give him ample time to meet the 
terms of the settlement, which undoubtedly would call for a 
reduction of the original obligation. 

Does not the Senator think that in the suppositious case Just 
mentioned it would be the part of good business and good 
ethics for the creditors to deal with a debtor in consonance 
with the statement just suggested? If they should refuse and 
he vould not be freed by any bankruptcy proceedings, his situa- 
tion would be intolerable; he would be confronted with obliga- 
tions which he could never meet; his morale doubtless would 
be impaired; and the result would probably be that the cred- 
itors would get nothing and he would be forever ruined. 

I do not mean, of course, to insist that there is complete 
identity between individuals who are debtors and whose credit 
is impaired and nations which are unable to meet matured 
and exceedingly large obligations. There is, however, an 
aualogy, as I have stated, and I believe nations in their rela- 
tions with each other should seek to apply the principles of 
justice and fair dealing and should seek the application of the 
golden rule. Nations ure but aggregations of individuals, and 
in all their relations the effort should be to promote fellow- 
ship and good will and to so conduct themselves that confi- 
dence may be inspired and the cause of peace and righteous- 
ness advanced. We remember the biblical year of jubilee when 
all debts were forgiven, I am not advocating that policy be- 
tween nations, although the spirit which prompted that course 
in ancient Israel, if applied with proper modifications in the 
relations of individuals and nations, would be productive of 
the highest good. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, we are dealing with nations. 
Great Britain in 1688 owed a national debt of $3,500,000. 
From that time on that debt increased, and at the close of 
the Napoleonic wars it was greater in proportion to Britain's 
wealth than is her debt to-day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HOWELL. I will yield in just a moment. During the 
period to which I have referred, while Great Britain was 
incurring and carrying a great debt she became the chief 
nation of the world. Here we have an example of a great, 
prosperous nation that, oyer all these hundreds of years, had a 
relutively huge debt hanging over her head, and it has been even 
urged that it was a source of strength. Now I yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to reply for just a moment to 
the observations of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kino], who 
has just taken his seat, if the Senator from Nebraska will 
permit me to do so. 

The Senator from Utah speaks of a transaction in which 
there might be an insolvent debtor who could not pay his 
debt, and of his creditors holding a meeting. If such a debtor 
takes advantage of the bankrupt law, what happens is, he gives 
up all of his property to his creditors and it is distributed 
amongst them. On the other hand, however, if there is a 
composition—an arrangement made—his creditors always take 
security to the extent of the debtor's ability to pay. In this 
case we get no security whatsoever. Instead of getting 
security, what have we done? By this arrangement we shall 
have added exactly $100,000,000 to the indebtedness, because, 
upon the strength of the settlement, Italy immediately borrows 
$100,000,000 more. Therefore she adds that much to her entire 
indebtedness and offers no security whatsoever. It is a differ- 
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ent situation from the illustration which was Just submitted by 
the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
yleld to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I suppose the Senator from Tennessee, in the 
magnanimity of his heart, wants us to turn the Italians out of 
their homes on the mountain sides and in the valleys, or take a 
mortgage from each Italian upon the property that he owns. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. KING. I have the floor now, with the courtesy of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howl J. The Senator from 
Tennessee knows that the obligations given by the Italian 
Government are, to all intents and purposes, a mortgage upon 
Italy, just the same as the obligations of the United States 
constitute a mortgage upon all property in the United States, 
both public and private. Italy can give no better security than 
the obligations of her Government, unless she has securities 
issued in other countries, such as notes and bonds. Of course, 
if Italy owns foreign securities, they could be hypothecated. 
I assume, however, that Italy has nothing which she can 
hypothecate, and if she had 

Mr. HOWELL. I am not suggesting that. 

Mr. KING. If Italy had such securities, I would not ask 
for their hypothecation. If we may not take the obligations 
of Italy with any assurance of payment, if we enter upon the 
transaction filled with suspicion and hatred and doubt and 
uncertainty, let us postpone action or wash our hands of the 
entire matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield further? 8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Inasmuch as the Senator from Utah has 
referred to a statement which I made, I shall be very glad if 
the Senator from Nebraska will yield to me for just a moment, 

In reply to the suggestion of the Senator from Utah, I desire 
to say that my position is quite the contrary of what he states, 
I do not want to be hard upon Italy at all. Indeed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there was a government over there with which nations 
which believe in fairness and justice could honorably deal, I 
had rather forgive the entire amount owing to us by Italy 
than to make this settlement with a bandit dictator whose 
obligations the Italian people, whenever they find themselves, 
are likely entirely to repudiate. This man with whom we are 
making this agreement, this Premier, is nothing in the world 
but a bandit dictator. He took charge of the government by 
force. They have no government except his will, and when the 
Italian people come to themselves it may well be believed that 
they will repudiate every transaction of his and perhaps this 
very transaction. I think the chances are exceedingly small of 
our getting anything under this agreement except and unless Italy 
may desire to make another loan through J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me? 

Mr. HOWELL. I wish to say, Mr. President, that I believe 
in yielding to Senators. I think that is the only way the facts 
can be brought out. I wish that to be understood. 

Mr. KING. I thank the Senator from Nebraska for his 
courtesy. Mr. President, I am trespassing upon the Senator's 
time and will oceupy but a short time. 

I am no apologist for Mussolini nor a defender of his actions, 
There are many things in his career that are exceedingly ob- 
jectionable to me. His economic and his political views are at 
variance with the views which I entertain. I believe in democ- 
racy and in the principles of liberty established by the fathers 
of this Republic; but my views and the views of the great 
majority of the American people are not accepted by millions 
of people throughout the world. It is not the mission of the 
United States to compel other nations or peoples to accept 
republican institutions or to apply the principles of democracy 
which we profess to follow to their political conduct. We 
would like to see, of course, the fruits of freedom enjoyed by 
all the world and the republican institutions, such as obtain in 
the United States, the precious inheritance of all peoples. 

If our form of goyernment is the best, then by example we 
can lead other peoples to follow us. We should pursue a 
course that will inspire confidence, promote friendship, and 
bring into happy accord all nations. I have sometimes felt 
that the United States should be a great cement for tho 
combining of all peoples of the world. Certainly it should 
be a city set upon a hill, whose light should shine for the 
benefit of the world. 
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It does not make for good will and fellowship to denounce 
other peoples and other rulers and other forms of goyernment. 
I Sometimes think we are too prone to do so. Many of Ameri- 
cans are somewhat arrogant, and our national pride leads us 
oftentimes into unjust comparisons and into unwise, and I 
believe unfair, criticisms. We may not approve of the con- 
duct of Benitio Mussolini, who is an extraordinary character 
and a powerful figure, not only in Italy but in Europe. There 
are Americans who believe that he is a dictator and an 
obstacle to Italy's progress and derelopment. I shall not dis- 
cuss that question. 

He speaks for the Italian Government, and in a way sym- 
bolizes the authority and power of a nation with which we are 
at peace. Representatives whom he designated conferred with 
representatives ‘selected by this Republic. They met as the 
representatives of two friendly nations—nations between which 
u treaty of amity and peace exists. They met for the purpose 
of strengthening the bonds of friendship between two nations. 

It mnst not be forgotten that there are more than a million 
inhabitants of our country who were born in Italy and several 
million who are of Italian ancestry. Those of whom I speak 
have come to the new world seeking new homes. They have, in 
the main, taken upon themselves the obligations of American 
citizenship, and they are contributing in an honorable way and 
in a most valuable way to the development and progress of 
this Nation. 

Mr. President, it will npt contribute to that fellowship which 
we so much desire to Exist between the United States and 
Italy, as well as between this Republic and all nations, to 
denounce Mussolini as a bandit. There have been dictators in 
various ages of the world, and doubtless there will be dictators 
in the years which are to come. There are some people who 
believe that under a benevolent dictator the greatest progress 
is made’and a high degree of liberty enjoyed. 

It will be many years before all peoples agree upon the best 
form of government. Even in the United States we are drifting 
away from the fundamentals of our fathers and are establish- 
ing u paternalistic and bureaucratic government that threatens 
local self-government and the integrity and the sovereignty of 
the States. Conditions arise even in republics that lead to the 
assumption of great power by the head of the state. 

In the early days of the Civil War the writ of habeas cor- 
pus was suspended and many things were done by the Execu- 
live authority of the United States which were criticized and 
condemned by many American citizens. I express uo opinion 
as to the justice of the criticism. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Nebraska will permit me for a moment further. Mr. Lincoln 
did do that, but the Supreme Court in peace times reversed 
what he had done and held that it was an unlawful exercise 
of power. 

Mr. KING. Granting all that the Senator says and conced- 


ing that Mussolini has “unlawfully exercised power,” to use | 


the Senator's words, nevertheless, he is supported by the 
Italian people and is at the head of their Government. Of 
course, I do not mean to derogate from the authority and 
power of the King of Italy, nor shall I institute any contrast 
between the power of the King and the power and authority 
exercised by Mussolini. 

Mr. President, Italy is one of the great powers of Europe. 
It has a population of approximately 47,000,000 people. Italy 
was a great State many hundreds of years ago, and the fame 
of her people was known throughout the civilized as well as 
the barbarian world prior to the Christian era, Italy has had 
many vicissitudes. She has arisen to supreme heights of glory 
and power, and she has been reduced to lowly and humble 
positions. 

The Italian people have great resiliency and most remark- 
able characteristics. For centuries it may be said that Italy 
was the leading nation of the world. 
mute the great contributions made by the Italian race to the 
cause of civilization. In poetry, in art, in literature, they 
challenge the world. 

This. Republic is the debtor of Italy in nameless ways, and 


I pay tribute to Italy's remarkable men who for hundreds of | 


years have given priceless riches to humanity. 


Just a word concerning conditions in Italy following the | 


war. Senators will recall that the situation through Europe 
Was uncertain, The very foundations of society seemed loos- 
ened and the structure—governmental and social—within which 


the people lived, threatened to fall to the ground. The bol- 


sheviks of Russia carried on an extensive propaganda and 


impregnated the people with the heresies and the destructive | 


views of communism. Hungary for a while succumbed and 
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some of the States of Germany were completely saturated 
with bolshevism. 

italy for a while seemed to be a fertile field for Russian 
propaganda. The Italian people had suffered greatly during 
the war. Those who are familiar with the living conditious, 
with the poverty, and with the distress existing in Italy dur- 
ing the war, and immediately thereafter, will have some idea 
of the dangers which beset the Italian Government from 
1919 to 1922-23. 

Italy had lost during the war more than 700,000 killed 
and more than a million wounded. There were discordant 
elements and factional strife and social and economic problems 
of the most perplexing character. 

It is not to be wondered at that communism made consider- 
able headway and that the stability of the Government was 
threatened. It looked as though economically and industrially 
Italy had reached the lowest level and that her condition was 
almost hepeless. In this tragic and deplorable situation Mus- 
solini appeared. He had not been an important figure and 
was known to but 2 comparatively few people. He had been 
living in semiretirement, but at the time I am speaking of he 
emerged from his retirement and took charge of the organiza- 
tion of the Fascisti movement and soon became the dominant 
figure in Italy. 

I am not defending him. I am not expressing approval of 
his course. I am, in a few words, attempting to show the 
situation. Whether it justifies what he did, I shall let others 
say. The fact remains that many believe that Italy has made 
industrial and economie progress under his leadership. How 
permanent the improvement may be, I express no opinion, But, 
as I have said, he now represents the Italian State. 

Our Government recognizes Italy as a friendly nation and 
is dealing with Italy, and in so doing, is brought necessarily 
into contact with Mussolini. 

Mr. President, I have faith in the Italian people. They are 
industrious and frugal. They love their country and love 
liberty. Italy is not doomed. The Italian race will continue 
to be one of the important races of the world, and it will con- 
tribute its full share to the cause of civilization. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator says that Mr. 
Mussolini emerged from his retirement. Mr. Mussolini had an 
army, if it may be so called, of bandits making war upon the 
Government of Rome; and the King capitulated. He allowed 
Mr. Mussolini to take charge of the Government by peaceful 
means rather than to meet him on the ficld of battlo, Mr. 
Mussolini had behind him a number of “men, largely former 
socialists, as he was. He was a socialist, an itinerant so- 
cialist, who was run out of Italy one day and out of Switzer- 
land another and out of Austria another. He was a traveling 
socialist, or a communist, and when he, with his bandit fol- 
lowers, came to undertake to have a revolution in Italy and 
came near to Rome, the king capitulated and accepted three 
million and a quarter dollars per year from the Italian Goy- 
ernment under Mr, Mussolini. 

The only difference between tho régime in Italy and the 
régime in Russia was that in Russia the communists killed the 
royal family and took charge of the government, while in Italy 
this communist, who had been a communist all his life, took 
charge of the government and did not kill the royal family. He 
simply bought them. That was all the difference. 

Mr. KING. Just one word, if the Senator from Nebraska 
will yield. 

I regret that my friend does not understand the difference 
between a socialist and a communist. Mussolini was not a 
communist. He was a socialist He was the editor of a 
socialist newspaper when he was very young. It fs true, as the 
Senator says, that he left Italy because of the opposition of the 
government. I might say, in passing, that many men have left 
their country because of governmental opposition. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Lenin left Russia for the same pur- 
pose. They were exactly together; and, whether you cali him 
a communist or not, they belonged to the same party. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator wants to draw any comparison 


between Lenin and Mussolini he may do so, and I shall not 


stop to discuss the matter, but I repeat that he does not appear 
to know the difference between communism and socialism. 
There are many men in the United States who are socialists, 
but they are bitter against communism. Lenin was a Commuuist. 
Mussolini was not. i might say, without attempting now to 
define the difference between them, that there is a marked 
difference. In Russia to-day the socialists and the social revo- 
lutionists and the menshiviks are denounced with more bitter- 
ness than were the followers of the Czar; and there have been 
more meushiyiks and socialists and social revolationists 
butchered iu Russia under the bolshevik régime than there 
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have been royalists, or those who belonged to what might be 
denominated the intelligenzia class. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, in passing I wish to call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that I have discussed, as 
I have regarded, these settlements as purely business trans- 
actions. I have not taken a position against any country that 
does not pay or with whose settlement I do not agree. I have 
the greatest respect for the Italian people. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brease in tho chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Virginia? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not interested as to whether Musso- 
lini is more like Lenin, as claimed by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, or more like Abraham Lincoln, as claimed by the 
Senator from Utah; but there is some information that I 
should like to get from the Senator. I beard his speech yes- 
terday; I read it last night; and I should like to know if this 
statement in his speech is true, because it will be very con- 
trolling with me in regard to supporting the bill for the rati- 
fication of this debt settlement. 

I understand that the Senator from Nebraska, who is an 
expert accountant, and is also very expert in connection with 
finance—— 

Mr. HOWELL. 


Mr. President, I deny that allegation. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think the Senator is entitled to that 
commendation, if it be such, from me. I understand that the 
Senator stated in his speech of yesterday that the Italian 
Government pay 1.1 per cent interest on what they owe us 
for 62 years. 

Mr. HOWELL. There is absolutely no question about that, 
on the basis of 4½ per cent interest. 

Mr. SWANSON. I mean, their payments for the 62 years 
will amount to 1.1 per cent interest on what they owe us. 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes, sir; that is the fact, and that is all 
that Italy is ever to pay. 

Mr. SWANSON. Then, as I understand, we are generous 
enough to them, instead of collecting 3½ per cent or 3 per 
cent, to permit them to pay us 1.1 per cent interest? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SWANSON. And then, at the end of the 62 years, hav- 
ing remitted that much in interest, we cancel the principal? 

Mr. HOWELL. Absolutely. 

Mr, SWANSON. 1 
tion? I should like to have the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
SMOO‚ TI say whether or not that is true. If that is true, I 
cun dispose of this matter very quickly so far as my vote is 
concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
brasku yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in this settlement we get every 
dollar that they owe us. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not talking about that. I want to 
know if it is trne—because this will determine my vote very 
quickly if it is true—that In dealing with Italy, one of the five 
great powers of the world, potential in the world to-day in 
commerce and in trade and in world affairs, we are generous 
enough to remit the interest on the amount that she owes us 
for 1.1 per cent annually? 

Mr. SMOOT. After adding 4½ per cent from the date the 
louns were made to December 15, 1922, and 8 per cent from that 
time until the date of settlement 

Mr. SWANSON. What date of settlement? 

Mr. SMOOT. The present settlement with them—after that, 
I will say to the Senator, the rate of interest on an average 
will be approximutely what the Senator from Nebraska says. 

Mr. SWANSON. Then, if I understand correctly, the propo- 
sition is this: Are we to be put in the attitude of being harsh 
creditors when, in dealing with debtors who owe us $2,042,- 
000,000, instead of haying them pay 3 per cent or 3½ per cent 
interest they pay only 1.1 per cent interest, and then at the 
end of 62 years, when the interest rate has been reduced to 
that, the principal is canceled, too? Is that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; they pay us the principal. 

Mr. HOWRLL. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, they do not ever pay it. 
They pay us the 1.1 per cent for 62 years, and that is all. 
They do not eyer pay the principal. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to know about this. There is 
a dispute between the two Senators, and I should like to know 
which one Is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. The payments every year are so much on the 
principal and so much interest, The principal every year is 
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reduced by that amount, and the rate of interest begins at one- 
eighth of 1 per cent and runs up to 2 per cent, 

Mr. SWANSON. I have not been figuring on this, but the 
Senator from Nebraska has been, and I read his speech; and 
while I have not read all the speech of the Senator from Utah, 
I have read most of it, and I want to compare them, 

The Senator from Nebraska states that all the payments made 
to us, commencing next year and running for 62 years, amount 
to 1.1 per cent on what the Italians owe us. They pay us 1.1 
per cent of what they owe us. That is all the interest they 
pay. Then, at the end of that time, is the principal canceled? 
Is that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a 
question. Does he admit that the average rate of interest that 
we will get during the 62 years is 1.1 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it is quite that much. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, say it is 1 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT., Approximately that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then is all that we will ever get on this 
debt 1 per cent upon the principal for the next 62 years? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does that wipe it out? Is that all we are 
going to get—1 per cent or 1.1 per cent on the principal now 
due for 62 years, und no part of the principal itself at the end 
of that time? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, we get every dollar of principal, 
and we get the interest over and above the principal. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How do we get it? 

Mr. SMOOT. We get it by annual payments. There is so 
much paid every year, just the same as in the case of the British 
settlement. They pay so much on the principal and so much 
by way of interest every year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They pay nothing but interest. 5 ; 

Mr. SMOOT. They do not even pay the interest for the first 
five years. That is understood. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When they do begin to pay, they pay noth- 
ing but interest; do they? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; those payments run all the way from 
$5.000,000 a year to over $80,000.000 a year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘Taking all those payments, is it true that 
in the end we will have received only 1.1 per cent upon the 
entire principal in the 62 years? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; we receive the principal and the interest. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, the Senator puts the in- 
terest at one-eighth of 1 per cent for a certain length of time 
and then counts it as principal. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not count that as principal at all. 

Mr. SWANSON. The rest of the payments the Senator 
counts as principal—the other seven-eighths. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; every year there is a payment of prin- 
cipal, just the same as in the case of Great Britain. 

Mr. SWANSON, I want to know if that is true. 
seems to be a great deal of uncertainty in this matter. I am 
not on the committee. No report has been filed here. Nobody 
seems to know anything about this matter except the Senator 
from Utah and the Senator from Nebraska, who have given it 
study. The Senators seem to know, and they are in conflict 
as to what it means, and I want to know what the fact is. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not responsible for what the Senator 
from Nebraska says. I am telling the Senate the facts of the 
case, 

Mr, SWANSON. I am willing to deal with Italy generously; 
I am willing to deal with her liberally; but I am not willing 
to let one of the five .first-class powers settle a debt of 
$2,000,000,000 upon the basis of paying 1 per cent a year for 
62 years, and at the end of that time cancel the principal, if 
that is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the Senator wil! vote against the bill. 

Mr. SWANSON, If that is so, I will vote against it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is talking about cancellation of 
principal. She pays every dollar of her principal and she pays 
the interest besides. 

Mr. SIMMONS, That fs a broad statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the agreement. She does not pay it 
now, of course, but she pays it within 62 years, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator say she pays every dollar 
of the principal and then pays 1 per cent interest for 62 years? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘Then that contradicts the statement of the 
Senator from Nebraska, 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not help what the Senator from Nebraska 
says. Those are the facts of the case. 

Mr. SWANSON. ‘This is the reason why I want to get the 
facts in this case. I want to vote right and liberally, but I do 
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not want to be humbugged and vote blindly on a matter where 
there is a difference as to the facts between two experts. 
I should like to have the Senator from Nebraska say whether 
or not I have stated his proposition correctly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me ask the Senator how in the world the 
payment of 1 per cent a year, as he says, for 62 years—that is, 
62 per cent—would ever aggregate the amount that they have 
agreed to pay here? They have agreed to pay $2,042,000,000. 
The original amount was $1,600,000,000, and the nddition of 
interest upon that makes the total $2,042,000,000. How in the 
name of common sense can the Senator say that they do not pay 
the principal? 

Mr. SWANSON, I should like now to have the Senator from 
Nebraska make a statement. I understood him to say that all 
we get is 1.1 per cent interest on our money for 62 years, and 
then we cancel our debt. The Senator from Utah says that is 
not true. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not true. 

Mr. SWANSON. Now, I should like to hear the Senator from 
Nebraska make the statement. That is what I am interested in. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask a question? I have 
n computation from the Treasury Department which shows that 
the sum total which we collect by way of interest upon this debt 
in 62 years is $365,000,000, Is that correct? 

Mr. HOWELL. Three hundred and sixty-five million six hun- 
dred and seventy-seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is true, I will say to the Senator, 
with the exception that we have already added to the principal 
over $400,000,000 upon which interest is to be collected, but 
that does not take into consideration the $400,000,000 that we 
have now added to the original principal, and that principal 
bears interest from the time of the loan up until December 15, 
1922, at the rate of 414 per cent, and from that date until the 
date of the settlement at the rate of 3 per cent. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator permit me to interject a statement there? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the Senator with pleasure. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The exact amount that we ad- 
vanced to Italy is $1,648,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is just what I have said. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Under the debt settlement now 
pending we will receive, during the 62-year period, $2,407,- 
000,000. That is to say, we will get back every dollar that we 
have advanced to Italy and we will receive $749,000,000 in 
interest. Calculated upon the original principal of $1,648,- 
000,000, that means interest at the average rate of eighty-three 
one-hundredths of 1 per cent per annum throughout the 62 
years. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what I said it was—a little 
less than 1 per cent. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We do get back all our prin- 
cipal, and we get that much interest. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, calculated in another way— 
of course, we calculated interest up to a certain date, to the 
time of the settlement; but when we came to settle this debt 
they owed us, according to our calculation, $2,042,000,000. 

Mr. HOWELL. No; $2,150,151,237.52. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is figuring 4½ per cent for the 
whole period instead of to December 22, 1922. It was 4½ per 
cent up to that time and 3 per cent after that time; and the 
amount of the debt, as the Senator says, is $2,042,000,000, ac- 
cording to the settlement. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, just a moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Nebraska takes the 4½ per 
cent clear through. That is what he does. The settlement 
calls for 3 per cent from December 15, 1922, until the date of 
the settlement, and that makes the difference. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator from Nebraska a question? 

Mr. HOWELL. Just a moment, and I will be glad to yield. 
I want to make one thing very clear. I asked the Treasury 
Department for a statement of Italy’s debt as carried on their 
books, and I have the original statement afforded me by the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will agree with what I have said. 

Mr. HOWELL. It amounts to $2,150,155,237.52. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is with interest calcu- 
Jated at 4½ per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Up to the date of the settlement. 

Mr. HOWELL. This is the balance on the Treasury books. 
This, as I understand, is what was presented to Italy’s repre- 
sentatives when the Debt Commission met. They proceeded to 
negotiate, and the first thing the Debt Commission did was to 
reduce this amount 5108,000,000 on account of accrued interest. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Which is calculated 
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Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator just answer this question, so 
that Senators may know : 

Mr. HOWELL. Just a moment 

Mr. SMOOT. On the books 

Mr. HOWELL. I have the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the Senator to say whether we are 
going to get every dollar of the money back in the settlement, 

Mr. HOWELL. Just a moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Every dollar of it, interest and all added. 

Mr. HOWELL. I will make myself very clear, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes you will! 

Mr. HOWELL. I have the original statement presented to 
me by the Treasury Department. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

a question right on that line? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I asked the Senator whether 
the interest was calculated at 4½ per cent in order to yield 
that result. Now, I ask him whether it was not calculated at 
5 per cent. Is it not a fact that the amount shown on the 
books of the Treasury Department—$2,151,000,000—is tho 
original debt, plus interest at 5 per cent? 

Mr. HOWELL. It is; and I wish to state that I have a 
statement here from the Treasury Department to the effect that 
5 per cent was approximately the cost, of the money loaned, to 
the people of the United States. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Let us hear what the Treasury books 
show. We want to hear that. 

Mr. HOWELL. The Treasury books show that Italy owed 
a total, up to June 15, 1925, of $2,150,151,237.52. 

Mr. SMOOT. At 5 per cent. 

Mr. HOWELL. That was the amount which Italy owed us. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania tries to differentiate between 
interest and principal. Remember, we had bonds outstanding 
when Italy failed to pny her interest, and we had to pay 
interest on those bonds. If Italy did not pay the interest, we 
had to pay, and naturally the Treasury added interest during 
the time that Italy defaulted. * This interest was just as much 
a part of this debt as the principle, and this $2,150,151,237.52 
was the debit presented to Italy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Senator. 

Mr. HOWELL. Just a moment. I wish to make this very 
clear. The total payments to be made by Italy, under this 
agreement, amount to $2,407,677,500. 

Mr. DILL. To what date? 

Mr. HOWELL. During the 62 years; plus a cash payment 
of $199,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is minus a cash payment. 
cash, 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; I believe that is true; it is minus the 
cash payment. [After a pause.] No; that cash payment is 
to be added. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
well. 

Mr. HOWELL. I am considering now the total that they are 
to pay us over this period —$2,407,677.500—and the cash pay- 
ment, which they have not paid us yet but which they are 
to pa 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; they have paid us. 

Mr. HOWELL. Divide these total payments by 62, the 
number of years, and you will find that the quotient amounts 
to $39,000,000 in round figures. This is simple arithmetic. 

Now divide $39,000,000 by $2,150,000,000 to find the rate of 
interest per annum. 5 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
braska yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Pennsylvania said that 
the original indebtedness of Italy to this country was one 
billion 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
forty-eight million. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He says we will get all of that back. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And we will get seven hundred and odd 
millions in interest. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
lions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the seven hundred forty-nine millions 
include the interest that was due at the time of the settlement? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes, Mr. President; that in- 
cludes the interest that has accumulated up to the present 
time. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. How much does that interest amount to? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. A few millions less than four 
hundred millions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So that at the date of the settlement we 
will get about $300,000,000 interest? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. I will give it to the Senator exactly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What would that $300,000,000, calculated 
upon the principal debt, amount to? 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. It would amount to four hun- 
dred three one-thousandths of 1 per cent—about four-tenths of 
1 per cent annually. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Therefore we would get back the full 
amount of the principal, $1,600,000,000, plus about $300,000,000 
for interest? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Plus accumulated interest up 
to the present time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the only interest that win ‘be pald 
from the date of the settlement until the date of ‘the final 
liquidation will be something over $300,000,0007 

Mr. BORAH. I can give it to the Senator as it has been 


furnished to me by the Treasury Department. It is 8365, 
677,500. 
Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want the Senator from Ne- 


braska to complete this simple arithmetic so that the ordinary 
mun who is not an accountant can understand it. I ‘think it 
bears out his statement, and I want to hear it. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

Mr. SWANSON. I hope the Senator from Utah will listen; 
and if there is anything incorrect, I wish he would let me 
know. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will answer my questions, I 
cau settle it. 

Mr. HOWELL, I will answer the questions of the Senator 
from Utah, but T want to make this statement so clear that 
every Senator here will understand it. 

Mr. DILL. I think a high-school boy can understand it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is the reason they do not want the 
Senator from Nebraska to make the statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Pennsylvania answered the 
Senator from North Carolina absolutely correctly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then why not let the Senator from Ne- 
braska make his statement? 

Mr. SMOOT. He has a right to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator from Nebraska 
n question. Suppose we calculate interest upon the two billion 
and odd million at the rate of 1.1 per cent for 62 years. 

Mr. HOWDLL. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What result would that give? 

Mr. HOWELL. That gives about $24,300,000 a year. But 
the Senator is getting a little ahead of me, and if ‘he will just 
allow me to proceed, I will make it plain to him. 

The total payments made by Italy are two billion four hun- 
dred, and some odd million dollars. Divide that by 62, and you 
‘have as u result about $39,000,000. In other words, Italy 
pays us on an average of $39,000,000 a year for 62 years und pays 
us no more, What rate of interest will $39,000,000 a year 
mean on $2,150,000,000? It amounts to 1.8 per cent. The 


Senator from Tennessee has just figured it out, and there is 


no question about that. 

Mr. DILL. And then, at the end of 62 years, the entire 
principal and all of the other interest is canceled? 

Mr. HOWELL. We get nothing more, 

Mr. DILL. That is the point. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘Then the Senator says—— 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly the Senator from Utah will not 
dispute that fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ik you take the rate of interest at 10 per cent, 
there will not be enough money in the world to pay it. The 
whole world would not pay it. There is no question in the world | 
‘but that eyery dollar of the principal will be paid, and nearly 
$800,000,000 of interest, and the Senator will not deny it. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will not deny it. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, certainly the Italian dele- 
gates impressed a peculiar theory upon the Senator from Utah. 
Any Senator here can figure it out. I am not talking about 
interest alone. I am simply saying that taking all the pay- 
meuts Italy will ever make, and dividing them by 62, it amounts 
to only $39,000,000 a year, and that is but 1.8 per cent upon 
the principal, and it must be eyident—as nothing more is to! 
be paid—at the end of 62 years the principal is canceled, Is 
not that clear? 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Admitting all that, would the 
Senator yield to.a question? 

Mr. HOWELL, Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator las 

Mr. HOWELL. And J want to call the Senator's attention 
to the fact that I have been perfectly willing, and am always 
willing, to allow an interruption for a question or a statement. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I thank the Senator. Perhaps 
he is readier on his feet than I am, and therefore is not dis- 
turbed by interjections. But this was really a question I 
meant to address to the Senator. I have made all the state- 
ments for the day I wish to make. 

Assuming ali that to be true, if the Senator from Nebraska 
had been in the place of the Debt Commission, what kind of a 
bargain would the Senator have insisted upon that is better 
than the one they accomplished? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I made myself quite clear on 
that matter in my remarks earlier this afternoon, and if the 
Senator will pardon me, I will now continue with this discus- 
sion and answer that question again later. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have not heard that question 
answered by any critic of the settlement, and I will look with 
interest in toaznorrow's RECORD— 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator will permit me, from the 
discussion in the House it appeared that the settlement was 
based on information which the commission declined to make 
public. Why, then, should one be asked to say what he would 
have done when he does not know what the facts before tho 
commission were? 
requested to make a statement as to what he would have- done, 
when the facts upon which this settlement was made were kept 
a secret, 

Mr, HOWELL. Mr. President. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Can the Senator think of any 
question that has not been answered? 

Mr, CARAWAY. I know ithat when the matter was under 
discussion in ithe other body of this Congress, it was conceded 
that there were secret documents. What they were nobody 


knows. Nobody has ever been willing to tell. 
Mr. SMOOT, I do not know anything about any secret 
documents, 


Mr. CARAWAY. T do not think the Senator knows anything 
about it. Nobody has accused him of knowing anything about 
it. If all the information ‘he possessed was made known to the 
Senate, it amounts to nothing you could not have found iu any 
newspaper at any time. But why ask the Senator from 
Nebraska to answer that question when Senators know he 
does not know what the facts were before the commission? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I have now made clear that 
on a simple arithmetical calculation Italy pays, on an average 
basis, but 1.8 per cent for 62 years, and then ‘the debt i» 
canceled. 

Mr. WALSH. I understood the Senator to figure it $39,- 
000,000 at 14% per cent instead of 1.1 per cent. 

Mr. HOWELL. But now I am going to address myself to 
the 1,1 per cent. The Debt Commission evidently did not realize 
what it was doing, at least I assume so from the remarks 
of the Senator from Utah. The Italians evidently knew all 
nhout what interest meant in this matter. They put all of their 
big payments down toward the latter end of the scale. They 
‘start with $5,000,000 n year. Great Britain said, “ You must 
start, with us, at $14,000,000," The second year Italy is to pay 
us $5,000,060, but Britain said, “ You must pay us $24,000,000." 
The third year our commission «aid $5,000,000 more, but Britain 
again said $24,000,000. During no year do they pay less to 
Great Britain than between $22,000,000 and 523.000,000, but 
we, say the Italians, will make our big payments to you down 
at the lower end of the period. A dollar payable at some 
future day without interest is not worth as much as a dollar 
in hand to-day. 

In order to know exactly what these payments amount to, 
we have to reduce them, as it were, to a common denominator; 
that is, we find out what is the present worth of these pay- 
We have to assume some interest rate to do that, 
taking 4.25 per cent as the rate, the rate fixed by Congress as 
the minimum which the Debt Commission should accept and 
which rate we are paying upon 513,800,000, of our out- 
standing war bonds—we find that the present worth is $782,- 
000,000. I am not accepting my own calculation for this. I 
introduced a resolution in the Senate calling upon the Treas- 
ury Department to afford the present worth of the agreed 
payments in connection with all debts refunded and am taking 
these figures. Having the present worth of the Italian pay- 
ments, Which we can regard as so much money in ‘hand, the 
question is—— 


I am curious to know why one should be 
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Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is wrong again. 
per cent and not 414 per cent. 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; 1 beg the Senator's pardon. I am talk- 
ing about 4½ per cent. I should have said $528,192,000. I 
looked in the wrong column. The next question to ask is, What 
annuity would this amount of money purchase on a 4½ per 
cent basis? Assuming money is worth 4½ per cent and we pay 
$528.000,000 over to an insurance company, how much would 
the company agree to pay us every year for G2 years in equal 
annual installments? That is very simple. We find that the 
annuity amounts to $24,306,000. When we average the pay- 
ments it is $89,000,000, but when we reduce the payments to 
equal annual installments, on-a 4144 per cent basis the annuity 
amounts to $24,306,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Present worth? 

Mr. HOWELL. The annuity that the present worth would 
purchase. What interest would this $24,806,000 a year pay on 
52. 180.000.000? It is easy to calculate. It is 1.1 per cent. It is 
really 1.12 per cent, but I have called it 1.1 per cent. We are 
to get nothing more from Italy. She never pays us another 
dollar. Any banker would consider it in this and in no other 
light. 

Of course, the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] has said 
that money is to be worth 3 per cent. Let us figure it on a 3 
per cent basis. On this basis the total payments would buy an 
annuity of $27,940,000, say $28,000,000, instead of $24,300,000. 
What interest would that pay? One and three-tenths per cent. If 
we figure it on a 44% per cent basis it is 1.1 per cent per annum. 
If we figure it on a 3 per cent basis it is 1.3 per cent per annum, 
and as these payments include all the payments that will be 
ever made by Italy, the debt is necessarily canceled after pay- 
ing such interest for 62 years. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
yleld for a question? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator figured the 
British debt repayment on the same basis, he would get an 
even worse result, would he not? 

Mr. HOWELL. Oh, no. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
it wonld be, 

Mr. HOWEBLL. If the Senator would Hke to know what the 
British debt settlement was, I would be glad to give the exact 
facts. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let me ask the Senator if the 
British advances were not over $2,000.000,000, and if the ac- 
eumulated interest does not amount to another $1,000,000,0007 

Mr. HOWELL. I shall be glad to give the Senator the fig- 
ures. The total Treasury debit in connection with the British 
settlement amounted to $4,716,311,000.. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator misunderstood me. 
I meant the Italian debt to Great Britain. It was funded on 
such a basis, and I think the Senator will bear me out in the 
statement that if, we apply the same method of reasoning to 
that settlement which he has just been applying to the Italian- 
American settlement, it shows that Italy is paying about $ 
000,000 per year on a debt which, with accumulated interest to 
date, amounts to $3,050,000,000. In other words, they are pay- 
ing Great Britain two-thirds of 1 per cent interest for 62 years 
and nothing on the principal, and at the end of the 62 years 
everything is canceled. The same method of figuring shows 
Great Britain getting two-thirds of 1 per cent and at the end 
of 62 years canceling interest and principal. It is just another 
way of expressing the matter, but if the Senator compares the 
two settlements on the same basis, then Great Britain has very 
much the worst of it as compared with us. 

Mr. HOWELL. 
settlement, I would like to have the Senator's attention for 
just a few minutes. 
as to which Great Britain could force payment. 
tirely different situation. 
Britain's debt. 

Mr. McKELLAR. She could do it to the extent of about 
$110,000,000 in gold that she kept as security for her debts. 

Mr. HOWELL. I am now going to give some facts respect- 
ing the Italian indebtedness to Great Britain. Here is a let- 
ter to President Wilson from Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Davis: 


My Dear Mr, PRESIDENT: With reference to my memorandum of 
February 21, inclosing a proposed reply to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer regarding the cancellation of intergovernmental war loans, I 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


Let me ask the Senator what 


It was an en- 
Our debt was much more than Great 
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That is at 3 | ing as our loans to the Allies. 


j 


| 


|l over, I want to say that the loss of 
$22,- | 


Now that we are talking about the British | 


Italy did not owe Great Britain a debt | 


desire to submit for your further information the following consid- | 


eration : 
Without any specific proof, I have for some time suspected that the 


loans made by England to France and Italy have not the same stand- ' 
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I recall that Mr. Lloyd-George told me 
England could not afford to force those countries to pay her. Article 
XI of the pact of London states that— 

“Ttaly shall receive a military contribution corresponding to her 
strength and sacrifices.” 


The other day in the House of Commons Winston Churchill, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, made this statement, which veri- 
fies the surmises of Mr. Dayis: 


I ought to say that the Cabinet, in leaving me a very wide discre- 
tion in these negotiations, directed me to have regard, among other 
things, to the whole question of our relationship with Italy, both 
before, during, and since the war, which, as you know, has been ont of 
unbroken friendship and cordial cooperation in many fields. Also it 
must be remembered that there have been on various occasions tentative 
discussions with the Italian Government and other British Governments 
on the question of debt repayment, which, while they in no way legally 
tie our hands, found at any rate no counterpart in the relations between 
the United States and Italy. At the time of the proposed imminent 
entry Into the war very considerable offers were made to Italy which 
carried with them, subject to numbers of conditions which have not 
been fulfilled, the principle of the virtual cancellation of the overwhelm- 
ing bulk of the obligations; and although It was never argued by Italy 
that anything of a legal nature or of a definite and final nature had 
taken place, yet at the same time we have felt bound to consider what 
had happened in the intervening period, which found no parallel in 
Italian-American relations, as a factor which must reasonably be borne 
in mind. 


There was no such obligation as ours on the part of Italy 
to Great Britain, and yet Great Britain got a settlement that 
I would rather have than the one accorded us. She has as 
security $108,000,000 in gold. Her smallest payment is 
$10,000,000, and it is the last payment. The last payment to 
Great Britain is not the largest payment, as it is in the case of 
the American settlement. All through Great Britain gets nearly 
us much as we do on the average. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator say the present 
worth of the English debt is larger than the present worth of 
the American debt? 


Mr. HOWELL. Oh, no. I bave not made any such state- 
ment. 
Mr. SMOOT. Of course not, because it is not true. 


Mr. HOWELL. I say that there was no such obligation on 
the part of Italy to pay Great Britain as there was to pay us. 

It seems to me I have shown yery clearly that this rate of 
interest is but 1.1 per cent and that then the debt is canceled. 
I have felt all along that some members of the Debt Commis- 
sion have not realized this fact. It is a remarkable settlement 
and it involves a great burden upon the American people. 

Stop and think. Adopting the 3 per cent basis suggested by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rerp]—that is, assuming 
we will float Government bonds in the future at 3 per cent—it 
then means a loss during the 62 years on that basis, without 
interest, of about $2,263,000,000, or more than the debt. More- 

$2,263,000,000 means a loss 
in addition to canceling the debt. 

Then, if we take into account interest at 3½ per cent—and 
one can go to any insurance company and get a contract on a 
3% per cent basis, componnded semiannnally; that is the basis 
upon which most of the insurance companies operate; and it is 
not academic to consider this fact—if instead of the American 
people having to pay this deficit in interest every year they 
put $36,500,000 out at interest—bought thelr own 3 per cent 
bonds, what would it amount to? On a compound basis an- 
nually it would amount to $6,387,000,000 for the period. Add- 
ing the canceled debt the loss becomes $8,650,000,000, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the practical way of show- 
ing just what is being done by this settlement is to call atten- 
tion to the payments for the first five years. Entirely disre- 
garding interest, the Italians owe America $1,648,000,000. We 
are actually paying yeur by year $70,000,000 in round numbers 
as interest, while they pay us under this agreement 

Mr. HOWELL. We are paying $91,000,000 In interest. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am talking about nothing in the world 
but the principal. We pay $70,000.000 in round numbers. The 
Italian Government pays $5,000,000 of that and we tax the 
American people to pay the other 865,000,000. That indicates 
in a perfectly practical way what this settlement means. It 
means that the debt is practically canceled. 

Mr. HOWELL. There is not a year of the 62 in which the 
total payment made by Italy equals the interest of 4½ per 
cent upon the debt. The payments start ont at only $5,000,- 
000 as against our interest of $91,000,000, and ends with 580, 
000,000 as against $91,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And I call the Senator's attention to the 
further fact that at the end of 62 years the interest which 
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‘America will have paid in order to make up the deficiency in 
the interest which Italy will have paid will amount to a very 
much larger sum than the principal itself. 

Mr. HOWELL. Absolutely; as I have stated. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator a 
‘question. I have listened to the explanation given by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot], and also the explanation 
given by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Run. This 
settlement seems to be based upon the fact that the extension 
of the time to 62 years, and the consequent reduction in inter- 
est over the 62-year period, haye been figured out so that in 
the aggregate the payments over the 62 years will amount to 
the principal and several hundred million dollars more; but 
it proceeds upon a certain theory, and I merely want to use 
an illustration to see if I have got the theory aright. If I 
borrow $1,000 at 10 per cent interest, every 10 years the inter- 
est will be equal to the principal. I shall have had the use of 
that principal for 10 years, and will have paid for that use an 
‘amount equal to the principal, but I will still owe the prin- 
\cipal. If I were to ask for an extension of time, say, for 20 
years, I would still have the use of the principal for 20 years, 
but I would pay in the 20 years twice the principal in the 
form of interest, and still owe the principal. But, upon the 
theory of this settlement, if I were to have an extension of 20 
years and the interest rate were reduced to 5 per cent, then 
over the 20-year period I would pay as much interest as I paid 
‘at 10 per cent during the 10 years. 

So, figuring upon the basis that the interest may amortize 
the debt, the Italian settlement has been extended over a period 
of G2 years, but in the meantime they have been using and are 
using $2,000,000,000 of America’s money, and all that we get 
is the Interest that we stipulated upon the original debt. Now, 
we are amortizing our debt by extending the time and lowering 
the rate of interest to the point where the interest and prin- 
cipal will amount to the same in the long run: so that we never 
will get any principal, and the interest payments will be ex- 
tended over such a length of time that Italy will not pay at 
any one time more than 1.8 per cent on the $2,000,000,000. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I am prepared to answer the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] so far as the question 
he propounded respecting another method of settlement is 
‘concerned, but I see that he is not now present, and therefore 
I will yield the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

1 85 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


singham Fernald McKellar Shipstead 
slease Ferris MeMaster Shortridge 
sorah George ead Simmons 
ration Glass Maylle Smith 
Srookhart Gof Means Smoot 
Broussard Hale Metcalf Stephens 
Bruce Harris Moses Swanson 
Cameron Heflin Norris Trammell 
Caraway Howell Nye ‘Tyson 
Copeland 88 Oddie Walsh 
Couzens Jones, N. Mex. Overman Warren 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Pittman Weller 
Curtis Kendrick Reed, Mo. Wheeler 
Dale Keyes Reed, Pa. Williams 
Dit 2 Robinson, Ind. Willis 
Edge La Follette Sackett 
Ernst Lenroot Sheppard 


Mr. MAYFIELD. I wish to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. NegLY] is absent from the Senate 
on account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-six Senators having an- 
swéred to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask that the telegram 
which I send to the desk may be read and inserted in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read a telegram addressed to Hon. Jesse H. 
Mercatr, United States Senate, from the president of the 
Italian World War Veterans’ Association of Rhode Island. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, who puts this in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. METCALF. I asked to have the telegram read and 
printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does not the Senator from Rhode 
Island know that he is violating a rule of the Senate? 

Mr. METCALF. I did not understand that I violated any 
rule. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Well, the Senator ought to know it. 
I have no objection to the telegram going in the RECORD, 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have an objection to it going 
into the Recorp. It will be pointed to in the future, perhaps, 
as a precedent. It is against the rules of the Senate to print 
such matter in the Recorp, and I ask that it may be expunged 
from the RECORD. i 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, if it is against the rule, I 
shall be very glad to withdraw it. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is against the rule, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It not only violates the rules of the 
Senate but it violates the rules of ordinary courtesy. If I 
contemplated putting in the Record an attack of that kind 
on a Senator, I certainly would show it to him in advance; 
but I say that I am perfectly willing that it shall stay in the 
RECORD. 

So far as I am concerned, I was speaking exteniporaneonsly 
the other day. I made no scurrilous attack upon the Italian 
people. I made some remarks about the debacle of the Italian 
Army; and I made my remarks upon the basis of a statement 
to me of an Italian officer and a gentleman that a portion of 
the Italian troops had an agreement with certain Austrian 
troops by which at a given time they were to throw down 
their arms and run into the friendly embraces each of the 
other, but that the German commanders came to know about 
it and substituted Prussian troops for the Austrian troops, the 
particular Austrian troops being composed of some of those 
natious that have never really acknowledged a genuine fealty 
to the Austrian Government, such as Bohemia and countries of 
that kind. The statement was made to me by the son of one 
of the most distinguished living Italians, the son himself 
being an officer in the Italian Army; and it was made merely 
for the purpose of showing how propaganda of this character 
had permeated the ranks of both armies. 

I want to say, however, that so far as reflecting upon the 
Italian people as a people is concerned, I have never done it. 
On the contrary, I liave defended the Italians living in this 
country on many occasions, and expect to do it in the future. 
The remarks I made the other day may be offensive to some- 
body who believes in Mussolini and a dictatorial form of 
government. They will not be offensive to the loyal Italians 
who have come to this country to make this country in fact 
their home and this flag their flag. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the rule the telegram will 
be expunged from the RECORD. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, in all probability nothing new 
can be added to the arguments which have been presented both 
for and against tlis proposition. It has been most thoroughly 
and ably “presented upon both sides; but it may not be out 
of place nor a waste of time to recur to some of the argu- 
ments in support of the bill, and possibly to accentuate some 
of the arguments against it. 

I said some three years ago publicly that if I could see in 
Europe a program of disarmament and a recurrence to peace 
methods, some assurance as to the future in that respect, I 
should feel favorable to a cancellation of the entire interna- 
tional debt. If we could have had real disarmament, a lifting 
of the great military burdens, relief for the masses, we would 
have something to justify reduction if not cancellation. I en- 
tertain that view still; and my hesitancy about approving any 
of these settlements arises out of the belief that whatever con- 
tributions we may make will be contributions to additional 
or at least continued military establishments and programs 
which call for military establishments in Europe. 

The able Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Regn], in his 
illuminating address this morning, referred to the condition of 
the masses in Italy and elsewhere, and doubtless entertains 
the belief that what we are about to do here, should the bill 
be passed, will ald those people whom he so graphically de- 
scribes. I wish I could feel that that would be the result— 
that what we are doing here would contribute to better feel- 
ing, better understanding, among the nations, and to the better 
conditioning of the masses of Europe—but as I observe the 
situation, and In so far as I can read the conditions now pre- 
vailing in Europe, we gain nothing by the adjnstment of this 
debt, even if we accept the arguments and follow the logie 
of those who support the measure. 

In 1923 we settled the British debt. The argument which 
was put forward in its support was, first, that we might create 
a better feeling upon the part of the British people and a 
closer and friendlier relation between the two nations, and 
that ont of that would grow economic and financial conditions 
altogether favorable to both. The settlement which we made 
was supposed to be based, as we are now informed, upon the 
capacity to pay. It was a settlement negotiated by the present 
Premier of the British Goverument, and was accepted, I pro- 
sume, upon the principle of capacity to pay, 
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A few days ago the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a member 
of Mr. Baldwin's government, delivered what scems to me the 
most extraordinary deliverance by a representative of one 
government concerning another friendly government that it 
has ever been my privilege to read. The attack upon us was 
direct und severe to a marked degree. We were charged with 
driving an unconscionable bargain, and insisting upon the bar- 
gai. even at the expense of the recovery of the whole conti- 
nent of Europe. It was plainly stated that the attitude of the 
United States with reference to these debts was largely, if not 
solely, the cause of the disturbed and distressed conditions of 
Europe at the present time. That speech has been followed 
up, Mr. President, by the English press with astonishing una- 
nimity. Indeed, I have not anywhere run across nny apology 
or any criticism of Mr. Churchill's position, though there may 
have been such. 

The London Post has this to say: 


We cordially agree with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Winston 
Churchill, that it is an extraordinary situation that reparations should 
be drawn from the war-stricken countries In an unbroken stream across 
the Atlantic to the wealthy, prosperous, and great Republic. Eren it 
Europe is left with enough to buy one cotton shirt a month, meat once 
a week, and a pair of American shoes each year, there will, we venture 
to say, be a growing feeling of resentment against this good Samaritan. 

If it brought all Europe, and we might even add Japan, into new con- 
cert and closer understanding, it would not altogether surprise us 
although it might surprise America. 

This policy of almost skinning Europe may be immediately profitable 
to the United States, but we question If it is the wisest policy, taking 
a long view of American Interests. * 

Now that America demands repayment of her contribution, she 
ignores our contribution to ber defense in that fateful year, which was 
something more precious than dollurs—the blood of our people. 


That is the fruit of three years of the settlement of a debt 
upon the principle of the capacity to pay. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, Mr, President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Seuator from Missouri? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, Did the Senator ever hear the ex- 
pression “capacity to pay” employed at the time we were 
muking the British settlement? Is not that a new discovery? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know. I am informed by the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Satoor] that that was the basis upon which 
they came to the adjustment which they made. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator also that the resent- 
ment on the part of England toward the Wnglish settlement is 
not a new thing. I was in England myself a year after it was 
made, and I found such statesmen us Lord Beaverbrook and 
others criticizing it in the most severe terms. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. It is late in the afternoon, and I should like 
to proceed. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not want to Interrupt the Sen- 
ator, but I want to say that I do not think we ever heard the 
expression “capacity to pay” in connecton with the British 
settlement until it was necessary to coin the term as an excuse 
for these particular settlements. 

Mr. BORAH. I take it, Mr. President, that the complaints 
and the severe criticism lodged against us by the Chancellor 
of the Exthequer were not without a purpose, not without a 
plan. It is inconceivable that a representative of the govern- 
ment would make a statement of this kind without having a 
reason, a profound purpose which he desired to accomplish by 
such a move. I take it that the aim is that of cancellation of 
the entire debt. It is true that they still refer to it in their 
campaign as “revision” of the debt, but their arguments are 
for cancellation. 

I haye before me the Philadelphia Ledger of Monday, which 
in its news columms jis ordinarily reliable, and it says, in a 
signed article from its London correspondent: 


Last weck's flare-up of resentment in the House of Commons over 
the American debt settlement throws light on a pretty far-advanced 
political movement in England, which has the aim of bringing about 
n revision of that settlement. + +% 

There are two oufstanding views about forcign affairs in England 
s0 far as finance ls concerned. One is that France is to blame for the 
unrest in Europe and the failure of the efforts toward recuperation. 
The other is that America is to blame. The liberallsts and socialists, 
on the whole, uphold the anti-French thesis. 


Mr. Simonds, the noted war correspondent, in an article pub- 
lished in the last few days, speaking of this feeling and the 
British debt, said: 
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As to the British debt, I do not believe it is humanly possible to 
exaggerate the depth and breadth of British resentment over this. It 
will take a generation, perhaps two, it the payments continue, to 
modify this feeling materially. 

But one must see and feel what fs actually happening. A whole 
new generation is coming on the ficld in Europe simply saturated with 
the conviction that its present miseries are largely due to the policies 
and purposes of a rich, powerful, and remorseless America, which ex- 
ploited Europe in war und is now continuing to exploit it in the mis- 
eries of postwar time. We are accumulating a balance of dislike, dis- 
trust, and even positive hatred which it is little appalling to consider. 


I do not know that auything can he gained by recurring to 
some facts which, it seems to me, these people fail to take 
into consideration, and yet, when these charges of the sordid- 
ness and the rapaciousness of the American people and the 
American Government come from a representative of the Brit- 
ish Government, and when they spread farther and still farther, 
and sink deeper and deeper, I am not quite willing that the 
facts shall not be to some extent again recounted. I mention 
it at this time, not only in connection with the urgument ad- 
vanced that by these settlements we are going to build up a 
better feeling nnd a better sentiment and a better condition of 
affairs all around, but I refer to it because it is, in my opinion, 
I will say for the want of a better term, a wholly unfounded 
charge. It is not only unfounded in fact, but the very opposite 
of that which is charged is true. 

The pärt which the United States played in winning the 
war is a part which I am willing to have determined by the 
verdict of history, and I shall not at this time discuss it. But 
the particular fuets which relate to this condition of affairs 
and this specific subject before us I may be permitted to 
mention. 

It will be recalled that the United States waived all claim 
to reparations. Under the leadership of the President, the 
head of the commission, that position was made plain in 
the beginning. There was no reason, had we been pursuing 
a policy of selfishness, or had we been actnated by such mo- 
tives us are now attributed to the United States, even while 
the war was on, why we should not have asked for a certain 
portion of the reparations which were to follow. 

We know, if the American Institute of Economics be correct, 
that prior to the adoption of the Dawes plan, Germany had 
paid to the debtor countries some $6,500,000,000 in cash and 
kind in the way of reparations, and that that plan proposes 
new to take care of some $10,000,000,000. That passes to the 
debtor nations without claim or contention upon the part of 
the “sordid nation” which was seeking, as they claim, to get 
every dollar that it was possible to secure. 

When it came to the division of territory, no such division 
of territory ever took place in the history of the world at one 
time as fook place at Versailles. But the United States, 
through its representatives, was careful that no one should 
entertain even the impression that there was any desire upon 
the part of the United States to share in the territory in any 
way. Ove million six hundred and seven thousand square 
miles of territory with a population of 40,000,000 passed to 
the control and to the ownership of the British Government, 
and becaine a part of the great British Empire. 

No one in America envies them their holdings or their power. 
But the 1,607,000 square miles of territory is worth infinitely 
more, in its natural wealth and in the possibilities of the 
future, than any possible sum which Great Britain or all the 
debtor nations combined could have at any time been called 
upon to pay the United States. 

As the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Houston, said at the 
time the doctrine of cancellation was first brought to the 
attention of the administration, if there was to be cancellation 
or if it was a common enterprise in which all these matters 
were to enter a common fund, it would be necessary to take 
into consideration all the vast wealth which was gathered by 
the victor nations at the close of the war. As Great Britain 
publishes to the world the charge that we are sordid and seek- 
ing through selfish aims to uggrandize ourselves at the cost of 
down-trodden Europe, let the world understand that the wealth 
which she gathered to herself is not to be compared in its 
hugeness and vastness with any amount which the United 
States has claimed or is now claiming from the European 
nations. Our claim is for money loaned and for which we 
hold their obligations. These vast possessions were seized 
from the conquered nation, and no one knows their value. 
This territorial seizure ought to hush*into permanent silence 
all critics who are now inveighing against the United States. 

Other nations realized also in the same way. If we were to 
take 14 of the great Western and Northwestern and Southwest- 
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ern States, like Montana, Washington, Oregon, California, 
Nevada, Arizona, Colorado, and Texas, and add them together, 
they do not constitute in square miles of territory an amount 
equal to the territory which was acquired by Great Britain. 
Mr. Houston aptly intimated to them, if there was to be an 
accounting, the United States would expect to have a full 
accounting of the vast wealth which was acquired by the victor 
nations, 

We had contracts at the close of the war for some $9,000,- 
000.000 due from the debtor nations, Those contracts, either 
express or implied, carried interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 
The United States voluntarily conceded the proposition that 
thut interest should be reduced to the rate which was being 
paid by the American taxpayers upon our indebtedness. 

But, when we caine to the settlement of the English debt, 
we did far better. The settlement finally disclosed was to the 
effect that we had forgiven some $3.500,000,000 of the English 
debt, based even upon the rate of interest which the American 
taxpayers pay upon oup debts or over five billion based cn 
original contract. Now we propose in this particular instance 
to give the Italian Government the benefit of a cut under the 
English standard of $2,565.000,000 in the way of a curtailment 
of the interest, or over $3,500,000,000 based on original contract. 

In other words, these two nations alone, with one of which 
we are now dealing and the other of which is now complaining, 
have had in the adjustments a forgiving of the debts, accord- 
ing to the amount which the American taxpayers pay, of some- 
thing over $6,000,000,000, If we measure the forgiveness upon 
the basis of the original contract, which bore 5 per cent, it 
amounts to over $8,000.000,000. 

These matters indicate to me and to all fair-minded people 
that what the United States has tried to do from the begin- 
ning—and I doubt not what we all desire to do—is to arrive 
at what is a just and fair settlement, taking into considera- 
tion conditions of European countries, and also taking into 
consideration, of course, the obligations which we carry to 
our own people. There is no cleaner, more unselfish record 
anywhere recorded. The indisputable facts refute these libels 
now put out for political purposes. 

There has been no attempt upon the part of the United 
States at any time to do other than to arrive at a fair con- 
clusion, but that conclusion, even when it is once agreed to 
by the nations themselves, seems to be as unsatisfactory as 
the original contract. In my opinion, we are now facing, not 
au adjustment of these debts upon the principle of capacity 
to pay but we are facing a campaign for the cancellation of 
the debts. This settlement on the principle of capacity to 
pay is but their first maneuver in the campaign for cancella- 
tion. We are in their hands from this time on, for they 
inay inyoke it at any time against every contract, and as we 
haye admitted the principle we can not reject its application. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President will the Senator 
permit one question? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does not the Senator think 
that Italy is to be commended for having refrained from the 
sort of whining Mr. Churchill has indulged in? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not desire to detract from 
Italy’s conduct unjustly. I trust that after three years haye 
passed the mood which has come over the English Govern- 
ment and the English people since the settlement will not be 
the mood which will be found to obsess the Italian people. At 
the time the settlement was made with England the papers 
which are now so severe were very commendatory to the set- 
tlemeut, and I trust that the Italian Government will improve 
upon the conduct of her great neighbor. 

Just a word about this capacity to pay. I would not for 
2 moment assume to put my judgment alongside the judgment 
of Mr. Mellon or that of the Senator from Utah upon the 
question of the capacity of a debtor to meet a debt, considering 
all the multitudinous things which must be taken into con- 
sideration. If this commission, and the able gentlemen who 
are members of it, were called upon to pass upon the question 
of the capacity of a debtor of this day to pay upon this day, 
I would yield my judgment very readily to the judgment of 
those gentlemen. But the capacity to pay spread over a period 
of 62 years leads us into a condition of affairs and an unde- 
fined region of speculation, in which I am just as great a 
financier as Mr. Mellon. It is utterly impossible for anybody 
this side of the omnipotent power to give any estimate what- 
ever of the capacity of Italy under her present policies next 
year even, mnch less five years froin now, to meet these ob- 
ligations. Where a nation is involved, rather than an indi- 
vidual where we may take charge of his assets, where a 
going concern or a nation is involved, the things which enter 
into the question of capacity to pay are of such a nature that 
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neither financler nor prophet can approach any estimate as 
to what they will be able to pay. We kuow not only with 
reference to Italy, but with reference to all these countries, 
that the condition of affairs which obtains, the policies which 
are now in vogue and the program which seems to be accepted, 
are such as to make it impossible to foretell even in the 
briefest time what the situation will be. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. EDGR. Would not that present precisely the same situ- 
ation no matter what the immediate settlement might pro- 
pose? In other words, we must of necessity, in making n 
balanced settlement or completed settlement, hope for the best 
in the future. That is the same in private business as it is 
in governmental business: It may be n little more possible to 
analyze in private business because of the lack of governmental 
influences, but at the same time, if we are going to settle 
on any basis of settlement, we must to some extent depend 
upon the future. 

Mr. BORAH. That is what I am contending. We have had 
offered to us the principle of capacity to pay as something 
which would give us an accurate condition of affairs, by which 
we could measure the responsibility of these people and by 
reason of which we could say to our own people that we are 
going to get back the principal and a certain amount of in- 
terest. We get one-fourth of the entire amount which is due 
us during the first 30 years. The other three-fourths is not 
paid until during the 30 veurs succeeding the first 30 years, 
Who can say to the American taxpayer that he has any as- 
surance whatever as to the second 30 yeurs? I am not con- 
tending that we must not make a settlement. I am contending 
that the principle which has been applied means absolutely 
nothing. Why not call it what it is—wiid conjecture—under a 
businesslike phrase “ capacity to pay.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Is it not just what we applied 
in the Dawes plan to Germany? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. Duwes and his advisers did not leave to 
Germany the question of what she should pay without taking 
charge and control of the dominating economic factors in 
German national life. 

Mr. EDGE. <Any appraisement must of necessity be an in- 
ventory of the moment. We can not get away from that funda- 
mental of business. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I presume so, but if the able Senator 
from New Jersey should call to his bank some day a creditor 
and say to him, You owe me $10,000, and I want you to pay 
it," and the gentleman would say, “ I am unable to pay and my 
capacity to pay is $50,” I ask the Senator if he would permit 
the gentleman to go without either turning over to the bank 
his assets or else haying an understanding with him as to 
how he should conduct his business? If he did, the $10,000, 
of course, would be utterly worthless in his bank 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator has asked a question 

Mr. BORAH. Just walt a moment and then I will yield. 
Capacity to pay with reference to the German situation may 
or not have been correct. It is altogether probable that it is 
the very best under the circumstances and conditions that 
could have been worked out, and thus far it has been bene- 
ficinl, But Germany was not permitted to do what we are 
permitting other nations to do, and therefore that element of 
uncertainty, of absolute uncertainty, begins at once with refer- 
ence to the other nations, I yield now to the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. Answering the question which the Senator pro- 
pounded as an illustration, if I was a banker and had a debtor 
in that financial condition, I presume I would take the $50. 
If he had ussets of any tangible nature and there was an oppor- 
tunity to assist him in carrying on his activities so that I could 
get the other $9,950, as fur as good banking would permit, I 
would certainly try to help him. Applying this principle to 
the Government, which, of course, is necessarily different, in 
the same way if the Goyernment owed the large amount which 
is owing in this case, I would accept the best immediate settle- 
ment I could get simply for the purpose of balancing the nc- 
count on the books and not deceiving myself with a false credit. 
Then- I would look forward possibly to increased business, 
which is possible between nations, to increased determination 
and energy on the part of the nution when her debts are set- 
tled, and have hopes that In 62 years I could probably receive 
the principal and interest as applied in this settlement. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator permitted the mouse to escape 
from the sack when he said he might take the 850, and if the 
gentleman was in a position to go ahead with his business he 
might help him, and that he would undertake to get the other 
$9,050, the entire debt. He would not cancel all of it down to 
a certain level to begin with nor upon the showing which the 
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gentleman made at that day. We are canceling upon the con- 
dition of Italy at this time. That is, we are reducing the 
interest—I do not care whether we call It cancellation of prin- 
cipal or cancellation of interest. So far as the American tax- 
payer is concerned, it means exactly the same thing. We are 
now taking Italy’s condition at this day, seven years after the 
war, when Europe is in a turmoil and when conditions are 
most unfavorable, and on this showing at this time we are 
fixing her capacity to pay for 62 years, 

If ber condition improves immensely, we get no benefit as to 
our eutire indebtedness. On the other hand, if in a year or two 
years or five years she returns to us under the principle of 
capacity to pay and discloses another condition of affairs 
wherein she can not meet the present contract, under the prin- 
ciple which we have accepted we are bound to release her. If 
she recovers and becomes perfectly able to pay in 10 or 20 years, 
nevertheless we will have canceled 62 per cent of her debt, 
because we settled with her when times were untoward. But if 
she loses, things become severely adverse, she returns with her 
talismanic wand, which we have furnished her, “capacity to 
pay,” Waves it about, and the other 28 per cent disappears. 
There is not a business institution worthy of the name that 
would not scorn such u proposal.. But this is public money! 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Is not that the same phenomenon 
that occurs in every railway reorganization, and is it not estab- 
lished in business that the future success of an embarrassed 
property can not be assured without such a reorganization? 

Mr. BORAH. I suppose that is true; but there again we 
take possession of the assets, and we take possession of the 
property on which we have the mortguge, and we do what they 
did in the German situation, and we do not do what they did 
here. Understand me, I am simply saying to the Senator that 
the principle of capacity to pay, according to his own assump- 
tion, does not mean auything. He does not know whether it 
will apply to-morrow or not. He has released ecverything—the 
policy, the principle, the program, aud the economic factors 
to those who are to determine for the future whether or not 
they have the capacity to pay, The Senator shakes his head 
“no.” 2 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think the first proposition 
made by Italy was declined by the American Debt Commission 
because the American Debt Commission felt the capacity to 
pay was greater than Italy proposed. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator misunderstood me. I said for 
the future we leave the policy and the economle factors and 
the program which will insure or not insure a capacity to pay 
in the future wholly in the hands of the debtor. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. I grant that. We all agree 
that it is impossible to take control of Italian governmental 
affairs and run a receivership there. 

Mr. BORAH. I will agree with the Senator that it is im- 
possible, but as it is impossible and because it is impossible 
it is equally Impossible to tell whether or not they can pay 
anything in five years. With the impossibility to take control 
is the impossibility to apply the principle of capacity to pay. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH., I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. We all know, however, that as far as Italy 
is concerned she has very few natural resources. She has 
no coal to speak of, no iron, no oil, no fertilizer of any kind. 
If she ever becomes a country of importance it must come 
about through her cheap labor. k 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But that is not the point the 
Senator from Idaho is making. The point he makes is that we 
do not take over Italy and regulate her governmental actiyitles 
or her so as to make sure we will get the greatest possible 
yield. 

Mr. BORAH., The Senator misunderstands me. I say that 
in view of the fact that we do not, the principle of capacity to 
pay amounts to nothing. I do not want a receivership for 
Italy, anything but that, but because it is impossible your 
capacity to pay means nothing as to the future. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Necessarily that depends on 
her future governmental activities of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. And her resources, and we know there is no 
power in the world to put within the boundaries of Italian 
territory those resources that make a great nation and bring 
funds to the nation with which she could meet heavy burdens 
such as this settlement will place upon Italy. 

Mr. BORAH. The resources of Italy to-day may be one 
thing. The resources of Italy after the present Premier gets 
through with his program may be a wholly different thing. 
Some of the vast wealth which is lying near, according to his 

rogram, is to be colonized and taken possession of by the 
talian people. He has announced that as his policy, Jo use 
his own language, “ We must have colonies and we are going 
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to have them.” Suppose they again colonize aud suppose they 
again become one of the powerful nations of Europe? Suppose, 
as said by Mr. Mussolini, that the Roman Empire is to be re- 
stored and under the genius of this remarkable man we are 
assured it is to be restored, then what would the Senator say? 

On the other hand, suppose the singular individual who now 
presides over Italy through one means or another, ill health 
or otherwise, disappears from power, then what would the 
Senator have to say? In other words, the capacity to pay 
stretched over a number of years means to me absolutely nothing. 

Mr. WALSH. A recital of the poverty of Italy with respect 
to her natural resources prompts me to say that at least twice 
in our history, stretching over periods of centuries, she was the 
richest country on earth, 

Mr, BORAH. Let us take a few illustrations, not to be 
tedious, but I have them in mind. Take some of the stronger 
nations of Europe at the close of the Thirty Years’ War and go 
back and review the prophecies of the greatest economic writers 
of the time or rather the historical writers, because they did 
not class themselves as economic writers at that time, prophe- 
cies which they made as to the ability of those governments to 
get from under the burdens which were left by reason of the 
Thirty Years’ War. The capacity of a people to come back, the 
reserve power of a people, is one of the mysteries which neither 
statesman nor philosopher has ever been able to solve. That 
was exemplified with reference tothe Thirty Years’ War. After 
the Napoleonie war, when Great Britain was perhaps at the 
lowest ebb in her whole history with reference to man power 
and economic capacity and financial conditions, it was stated 
over and oyer again by her publicists that she could not carry 
or lift the burden she was bearing. Yet in less than 35 years 
they had come back and were upon their way to a most mar- 
velous career of progress and growth. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But England did that by devel- 
oping her iron and coal with which nature had yery liberally 
endowed her, and Italy has no such resources to fall back upon. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know what Italy has. I took up one 
of the volumes out of the 14 that were furnished—I have 
them all. 

Mr. SMOOT. There were 23. 

Mr. BORAH. I did not know there were so many. T thought 
there was one subject upon which perhaps I could acquire some 
information from this volume because it was labeled “ Territory 
Acquired by Italy.” I challenge any man in this Chamber to 
take that volume and tell me anything about the yalue or the 
wealth of the territory which has been acquired as a result of 
the war. The volume is taken up almost entirely with com- 
plaining about the injustice of the division of territory at the 
close of the war. 

However, Mr. President, it has been stated here many times 
by the advocates of this “ capacity-to-pay” policy that it is a 
mere matter of speculation; it is a matter of guess. Suppose 
that in 1930, at the end of the period when the $5,000,000 pay- 
ments cease and when interest begins, Italy comes to us and 
says, “ Our capacity to meet this large payment is nil; it is 
utterly impossible for us to meet it"? The principle which we 
have established here will compel us to accept Italy’s statement ; 
every argument which Senators have advanced here will compel 
us to accept it. Even if it involves the absolute cancellation 
of the principal—the sacred principal—it must be accepted. 
The principle has been established; it is written into the agree- 
ment, as it were, that “capacity to pay” is the test, and 
“capacity to pay“ is just as effective against any future agree- 
ment as it is against the present agreement. 

If a creditor calls upon an individual debtor for payment, 
and the individual debtor turns oyer his assets and asks for 
a settlement for 28 cents on the\dollar, there you can deter- 
mine his capacity to pay. But if the individual debtor does 
not turn over his assets, but says to the creditor, “I am going 
ahead; I expect to continue business,” you do not cancel his 
debt. You give easy terms to get by the distressed day; and 
if he succeeds, as an honest and honorable man he pays his 
obligation. . 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course, that is so, and we 
recognized that in the Dawes plan with Germany, allowing a 
reduction in her reparation owing to her decreased capacity to 
pay from time to time in the future. This is just a Dawes 
plan between tle United States and Italy. à 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; the Dawes plan with Hamlet left out; 
for Mr. Dawes and his advisors neyer for a moment would 
have accepted the §10,000,000,090 proposition or have hoped to 
recover it if Germany had been left in control of all her eco- 
nomie affairs. They did as nearly as possible what you would 
do with an individual debtor. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from Idaho knows 
more about their motives and their private thoughts than I do, 
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Mr. BORAH. It fs not a question of motives or private 
thonghts; it is a question of what they did and what they 
refused to do until Germany acceded to it. It is open, palpable 
fucts to which I refer the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to assure the Senator 
from Idaho that the representatives of the governments which 
have already made settlements did not lock at the matter in 
that light, because, beginning with England, every government 
that has made a settlement with the United States insisted 
that there be included in the agreement a “safety clause,” as 
they call it, or, In other words, they wanted a provision in all 
the agreements that they would not be binding upon them 
unless German reparations were paid to them. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah knows 
that the writing of that into the agreement signifies nothing at 
nil, for the reason that “capacity to pay” is the principle 
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upon which we settled, and “capacity to pay“ must accom- | 


pany the contraet throngh the years. If they shall break down, 
they cun muke their showing Just the same as they are making 
it against their original contract. They have a contract to-day, 
a valid obligation, created during the war, for the purpose of 
preserving their interest and aiding them in winning the war. 
If there was a sacred contract ever written which covered 
dollars and cents, that was a sacred contract. They have come 
here with the showing that they are incapable of meeting it. 
This contract which we now have is a contract growing out of 
and based upon that principle, 
repudiate the principle. 


their distribution in the markets of the world. 


When they return we can not | 
| 


Mr. SMOOT. The question of “capacity to pay” never was | 


discussed at the time the loans were made to foreign countries. 
Mr. BORAH. No; I say it was never discussed at all. 
Mr. SMOOT. But in every settlement that has been made, 


| been inyested in its development. 


the representatives of the respective governments and the gov- | 
eruments themselves have agreed that they were able to pay | 


the amounts provided for in the agreements. 
estopped hereafter. from saying they are not; but, of course, I 
recognize the fact, I will say, that if anything unforeseen should 
happen to any one of those countries and it should become im- 
possible for them to meet their obligations, we could not en- 
force them. 

Mr. BORAH. No; we could not enforce them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Everybody recognizes that. 

Mr. BORAH. But the Senator from Utah would be con- 
fronted with his specch here. We not only could not enforce 
the agreements, but the Senator’s speech here, if we are going 
to follow it, would compel us all to accept whatever statement 
those countries made to us with reference to their capacity to 
pay. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. In view of the statement just made 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Ssroor] that Italy would be 
estopped from hereafter claiming a lack of capacity to pay, be- 
cause In this settlement she admits a certain capacity to pay, I 
want to ask him if, when Italy solemnly signed an agreement 
that at a certain time and place she would pay to the United 
States a given sum of money, she did not thereby, at that 
moment, assert her ability to pay when she promised to pay? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. Iam willing to answer questions myself, but I 
am not willing that the Senators shall ask questions of each 
other in my time. É 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the junior Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BORAH. T yield for u question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Idaho does not admit 
that there is any analogy between the present proposal and the 
scheme as worked out by the Dawes’ Commission, does he? 

Mr. BORAH. I am not making admissions on that subject. 
I want to confine myself, if I can, to something like the line 
of argument which I had in mind, 

Mr. President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Ssroot] made an 
extraordinarily able presentation of this matter. According to 
his statement there was no bright spot on the horizon for 
Italy, . Notwithstanding my profound respect for the Senator, 
his sincerity and his ability, 1 could not but feel that the Sena- 
tor had gotten himself into a frame of mind where he felt 
that he must defend the Debt Commission and the action of the 
commission, rather than to yiew the matter as an impartial 
judge and as a Senator at this particular time. That is nat- 
tral. We would all, I presume, feel exactly the same way, if 
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similarly situated; but the view which the Senator presented | more about Italy’s Inability to pay. 


So they are | 
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with reference to Italy's condition —and I include the entire 
commission—it is not entertained by all of those who have 
studied the Italian situation and who are dealing with Italy 
upon a financial basis. There are those who entertain the 
belief that Italy is now at the beginning of a career of remark- 
able progress and of prosperity. 

I haye from time to time for the last three years been observ- 
ing the reports of the American Chamber of Commerce in Italy. 
One can not read those reports and the facts and conditions 
which they portray and realize that it is the same country 
about which we have heard here in the Senate Chamber. The 
members of that body are in Italy; they know the conditions 
upon the ground; they are doubtless familiar with the program 
of Italy; and they tell us, in unmistakable language, that. the 
outlook is an exceedingly bright one for Italy. 

I recall also that the president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce was in Europe in 1925, and examining his speech 
after his return I find he said: 


Italy, by virtue of a notable Increase in national income, has made 
appreciable progress toward a balanced budget and reduction of its 
internal and floating debt. Industry has been stimulated by increased 
stability and the diminution of labor unrest. Manufacturing enter- 
prises continue to increase their production; there is less unemploy- 
ment, and Italian machinery, textiles, and automobiles are extending 
The financial and in- 
dustrial recovery of Italy presents a striking example of an efficient 
national effort. 


I call attention in this connection to the great water-power 
capacity of Italy, and to the fact that some $300,000,000 have 
I call attention also to the 
agricultural conditions. In this connection, I quote a statement 
by the Italian minister of economy, in which he says: 


Agriculture is now producing 40,000,000,000 Lire, or $1,600,600,- 
000, yearly and the hydroelectric industry is equivalent to 10,000,000 


Í tons of coal. 


| 


The iron production ts already reaching 40,000,000 tons annually, 
which will be increased considerably when new mines are developed 
as they are being developed. 


The dispatch, which quoted the minister of economy, pro- 
ceeds to say: + 


The Volpi debt-funding mission was enthusiastically welcomed home 
to-night by a large crowd at the station. Demonstrations were 
later conducted before the home of Count Volp!, who said the mis- 
sion honestly presented the situation and marvelous development in 
production in Italy. 


The American Chamber of Commerce of Italy in 1925 said: 


The financial condition of Italy has steadily improved since the war 
ended and more especially since 1920. It has been found possible 
to reduce the domestic national debt to a considerable extent in 1924; 
and in February, 1925, Italy's forcign commercial commitments were 
repaid in their entirety, so that now the only foreign indebtedness 
remaining to be settled is the important one of interallfed debts. 


And again it is said: 

The year 1924 has been one of great prosperity for Italian com- 
merce und industries. After the war and immediate postwar perlod 
of disorder and unproductive activity, the Itallan people seems 
to have found itself and to have coordinated its productive powers. 


Mr. President, I have here a letter written by a gentleman 
in Europe, who is now a member of the diplomatie corps. It 
was written during the present year. He says: 


Italy, to my notion, is as militaristic as Germany was before the war, 
if not more so. At the height of our participation in the World 
War there were not so many soldiers In evidence in American cities 
as there are now in Rome, Naples, Milan, and other Italian cities, 
* > è Only when the matter of Italy's debt to America is men- 
tioned here do we hear Italians plead poverty. At other times they 
will tell you of their prosperity and their great military strength. 
While pleading poverty with reference to the war debt, the best 
equipped and uniformed army in the world (in proportion to popula- 
tion) is being built up. There are soldiers everywhere, though, in order 
to conceal the great numbers in the military establishment, thousands 
of them are known as carabineri and still others by varying classifica- 
tion. Several of the latter are on all passenger trains, and soldiers of 
one kind and another may be seen at every railroad station. 

I am informed here that Italy, in case of emergency, could in a few 
days call 1,500,000 trained men to the colors, although perhaps less 
than 200,000 are now accounted for as part of the standing army. 


I read from another letter: 


When the Italian debt settlement has been ratified you will hear no 
The showing she is prepured to 
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make to secure additional lonns will satisfy anyone of her capacity to 
pay according to the British standard. She will make this showing 
and she can make it with truth. ‘he fact is if Italy does not become 
involved in a war— 


Which is probable— 


she will in 10 ycars be far better prepared to meet her obligations 
than England. 

Count Volpi is a man of extraordinary ability. * * I have 
been in and near Italy and over Italy for some time, and it the United 
Stutes were informed as to all the facts I do not think she would take 
such a gloomy outlook as to Italy's future. 


There are others, Mr. President, who have passed upon Itaty's 
capuċity to pay, and it seems to me we muy defer to their 
judgment. I am not one of those who are at all concerned 
about the priyate loans which are being made in Europe, pro- 
yided those private loans are made under such circumstances 
and conditions as not to involve in any way the future action 
of this Government. But we must bear in mind that while 
the American taxpayer is coming out of Burope with his 
$9,000.000,000 of loans being settled at from 79 to 28 cents on 
the dollar, some of the ablest financiers in the world are going 
into Europe with what is now estimated at $9,000,000,000 of 
loans, a portion of which is to these countries, and advising 
Americau investors that the investment is perfectly safe and 
sound, 

Immediately after this settlement was made Count Volpi 
went to New York and there negotiated u loan. That loan 
Was not urged upon the New York bankers. It was not a 
ease of pleading upon the part of Italy. The newspapers, if 
they reported it correctly, said that there was severe compe- 
tition to secure part of the loun. Count Volpi, in his state- 
ment to them, said: 


The Italian Government's budget is balanced. Since 1922 the 
budgetary situation bas been undergolng steady improvement, and 
in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, actual revenues amounted to 
20,456,000,000 lire and expenditures to 20,247,000,000 lire, resulting 
in a surplus of 209,000,000 lire. The Government’s budget for the 
current fiscal year (ending June 30, 1926), as passed by the Italian 
Tarliament, shows an estimated surplus of over 177,000,000 lire, and 
includes estimated payments on the intergovernmental debts. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the Senator 
realizes that 177,000,000 lire is only about $7,000,000. 

Mr. BORAH. I am speaking about the balancing of the 
budget, not the amount of it. I think they are doing remark- 
ably well to balance it at this time, if that be true. My judg- 
ment about the balancing might not be worth very much, but 
it appealed to the bankers of New York. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course the Senator knows 
that Italy is now imposing the highest taxes of any country 
in the world, even higher than Great Britain is. I refer to its 
taxation for 1925, just past. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does not the Senator think 
thut the fact that Italy has to pay somewhere around 9 per 
cent for her money tells very eloquently what these compet- 
ing bankers thought of her capacity to pay? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, that might reflect on the 
banker in a certain way which I do not care to discuss: but 
it does not make any difference what the investment costs or 
what they pay for it. When the bankers says to his investor 
in the United States, the man to whom he passes on that in- 
vestment, whether it cost him 7 per cent or 3 per cent, “ Your 
investment is perfectly sound and good; you are safe in tak- 
ing this investment as to the capacity to pay,” it seems to me 
it reflects a great deal upon the situation. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator recall any 
banker who made that statement about a 7 per cent bond that 
he was selling at 94144? 

Mr. BORAH. Do I recall what? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That any banker made that 
statement abont these Italian bonds? 

Mr. BORAH. I will read in a few minutes what they did 
say. They are selling these bonds, however; they are putting 
out these investments, and they are putting them out upon the 
theory that Italy is able to pay. 

Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does not the Senator recognize the truth 
of that principle of political economy with regard to the in- 
terest on bonds whereby one may judge of the security and 
of the likelihood of payment from the amount of interest 
paid? 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, yes; I realize that. 
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Mr. BINGHAM. If there had been keen competition with 
regard to this matter, wonld not the interest haye been very 
much less and the price of the bond much higher? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know about that. That depends 
upon the understanding which they had, of course, when they 
finally came to divide among themselves. According to the 
newspaper reports, it was first thought that Morgan & Co. 
would secure the entire amount. Then, according to the re- 
port which I have here, they finally met and agreed upon 
what the division should be, and that each should take so 
much, showing that they all wanted a part of it; that they 
certainly did not regard it as an undesirable investment. 
What won that indicate in political economy? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly; but the Senator realizes that 
all investors who take advice from their bankers and their 
counselors know that a 7 per cent investment or an 8 per cent 
Investment has very much less likelihood of payment of the en- 
tire amount than n 4 per cent investment. 

Mr. BORAH. But, Mr. President, that depends npon what 
the party thinks as to the ability of the Government to meet 
it. A T per cent bond of the United States would be a per- 
fectly good investment; and the bankers took this 7 per cent 
investment, and they are selling it to their clients over the 
country upon the theory that it is a good investment. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. SHIPSTDAD. These bankers also sold German and Rus- 
sian bonds, the Senator remembers—— 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Which are now worthless. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know whether they are or not. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I can say that a man in my State has 
about $36,000 worth of Russian bonds, and he thinks Congress 
ought to pass some law to protect him as an American citizen 
and make those bonds good out of the taxpayers’ pockets, and 
he says they are not worth anything now. 

Mr. BORAH. That worthlessness arises out of a wholly 
different condition of affairs, and not an economie condition 
not financial inability to pay, but an unwillingness to pay— 
and the taxpayer of the United States seemingly has about 
$9,000,000,000 of the same kind of investment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does the Senator think the United States 
Government would ever pay 7 per cent on its bonds if it could 
sell them for a good deal less? 

Mr. BORAH. No; certainly not; but if you had the bonds 
of the United States drawn at 7 per cent you would feel, 
when you turned them over to your clients, that you were 
turning over to them perfectly good securities. 

Mr. BINGHAM. But, to draw an analogy, if the Govern- 
ment of Italy found that it had the security which would enable 
it to sell its bonds on a 4 per cent basis, does the Senator think 
that the Government of Italy is so thoughtless of its own in- 
terests as to sell its bonds to yield a greater rate of interest 
than is absolutely necessary? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator knows and I know, 
of course, that the bankers in New York were masters of the 
situation to a large extent when they got together on terms so 
far as Italy was coneerned. I am not concerned, however, 
about the bargain which they drove with Italy, whether it was 
fuir or unfair. After they got their investment the question 
arose whether or not they were good securities; and the Ameri- 
ean bankers passed them on to the investors upon the theory 
that they were good securities. I am addressing my remarks 
now to what they thought as to the capacity of Italy to meet 
her obligations. 

Mr. REND of Pennsylvania. Surely the Senator realizes 
that the term“ good securities“ is a relative term. 

Mr. BORAH. Just like “capacity to pay.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Just like the goodness of a 
man; and the degree of goodness of the securities is measured 
by the rate of interest they bear. 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly, Mr. President; and that is one 
thing that I think the Debt Funding Commission left out of con- 
sideration. They took solely and absolutely the economic 
propositions, the financial situation, and, it seems to me, over- 
looked the faet that if Italy were disposed to meet the obliga-. 
tions, if her character was such as to respond to her obliga- 
tions, there was an element which was worth much more than 
it has been estimated here. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I agree with the Senator fully, 
but I think I know Italy fairly well; and Italy as a piece of 
real estate would not support 10 per cent of this debt-refund- 
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ing obligation. 
mur, 

i Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, I looked up some facts about 
the fertility of Italian soil. It will be interesting if the Sen- 
ator will look up the fertility of that soil and compare it with 
the fertility of the soil of a number of the great American 
States. It will be surprising to find that the Italian fertility 
is greater than ours. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will grant that in the valley 
of the Po and throngh the plain of Lombardy—— 

Mr. BORAH. ‘That is a part of Italy. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; that is a part of Italy— 
with the use of large amounts of fertilizer and with the most 
excellent farming they get wonderful results, but they have to 
feed a population that is scattered over a lot of arid hills with 
the products of those few fertile valleys. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, let us return to Count Volpi. 

In his statement to the bankers he said: 


It is the Italian character that makes it worth 


The Italian Government has available resources and revenues 
sufficient for ita current requirements, both domestic and foreign. 

Since 1923 the Itallan Government has made progress in funding 
Its floating debt and in reducing the outstanding amount of its total 
internal debt. On June 80, 1923, the total internal debt amounted to 
95,544,000,000 Hre; on June 30, 1925, it stood at 90,841,000,000 lire, a 
reduction of over 4,700,000,000 lire. * * The Italian Govern- 
ment's only other intergovernmental debt is that to the British Gov- 
ernment, discussion of which is under way. 


I do not hold any brief for the bankers of New York. They 
would not like it if I undertook to do so; but this much may 
be said, that no one doubts their ability. No one doubts their 
capacity in finance. They are among the ablest, not only in 
the United States but in the world, and I do not believe that 
if the bunkers really thought that Italy's financial condition 
was such that she could pay only 28 cents on the dollar they 
would be putting out securities to their clients in the United 
States, 

It would be such an act of fraud and dishonor that those 
men would not for a moment engage in it; and they not only 
know what the situation is quite as well as we do, but they 
are under just the same obligations from their standpoint to 
protect their clientele us we are to protect the taxpayers. They 
are putting out these investments for 94 cents on the dollar at 
the time that we are settling our debt for 28 cents on the 
dollar. They are to be repaid in 25 years; we in 62 years. 
They realize a commission and 7144 per ceut interest. We get 

~ BO interest for six years and then one-eighth of 1 per cent. I 
say, Mr. President, that these bankers are not to be challenged 
either as to capacity or as to honor when dealing with their 
own clientele, and their judgment upon this matter is recorded 
in this unimpeachable transaction, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I hesitate to 
interrupt the Senator, because his speech is so coherent that I 
do not like te break in on it; but the Senator in all fairness 
surely sees that there is a difference between the creditor who 
has already got his money in and the new lender who lends on 
his own terms 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I realize that, and it must be apparent 
to anyone who thinks over this settlement. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And that that justifies the 
difference. The Senntor may not agree that it justifies all the 
difference ; but certainly the people who were proposing to lend 
had a better control of the situation and of the terms than we, 
who already had our money in and were trying to get some of 
it out. 

Mr. BORAH. I should Hke it understood that I am not 
criticizing the Debt Commission. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Reep] suggests that a perfectly good man will loan to an 
insolvent creditor when that creditor enn not pay the amounts 
he already owes. I think the substance of the conclusion he 
reaches is that it is good financial sense to lonn to a bankrupt. 
I have an iden that a bankrupt applying to his bank would not 
gct such favorable terms. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator will only lock 
back over his varied experience, he will recall many cases 
Where on railroad reorganizations, for example, the stock- 
holders who were already in on the bankruptey took stock or 
junior securities, and new people came in and loaned money 
at higher rates of interest. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And incidentally they took the money that 
the new people came in and loaned. 
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Mr. BORAH. As to the matter to which I referred a while 
ago in reference to competition, I may read a paragraph which 
Says? 

Reports had been circulated In the financial district that the primacy 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. in Italian financing was tlireatened with com- 
petition from other bankers. The conclusion of the Italian loan yes- 
terday and obviously cordial relations between Count Volpi and his 
bankers completely refute these reports, 


In other words, these men were not running away from this 
loan. Even at a time when this debt was unadjusted, Morgan 
& Co. had loaned some $50,000,000 to Italy and had received 
what has been reported to me as a certain commission, which 
is too large for me to state, because it might not be cor- 
rect, but a commission undoubtedly, and that loan was drawing 
7% per cent. What happened? There was money that was 
out. There was money that was loaned. But, according to 
the settlement which took place, the $100,000,000 took up the 
$50,000,000 loan, took care of the commission, and paid the 
7% per cent interest at a time when we were settling out- 
standing loans for 28 and 29 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, surely the Sena- 
tor wants to be fair about it. Does not the Senator know 
that that first lean he spoke of was a banking credit, which 
was secured by gold allocated and tagged in the three banks 
of issue there in Italy, and when they came to discuss the 
payment of that there was gold there for every dollar of it 
as security? They were in n very different position from the 
Government of the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. They were in a different position to enforce 
their lonn because they had the security. But because they 
had security, might not they have been more kindly toward 
a people in the fearful condition portrayed by the Senator? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. They had security. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. They have no security on this hundred mil- 
lion dollars, 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Utah says they have no 
security on the hundred million. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is right. 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, they are now willing to 
take Italy's obligation for a hundred million without any 
security at all, and sell the bonds to the investors for 94 cents 
on the dollar as well secured. My case grows stronger as 
the truth comes out. Italy is so rapidly recovering that 
whereas they would not loan fifty million without security 
they now loan a hundred million without security and tell 
their clients the security is good. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Precisely, because that hun- 
dred million of new money goes in and is not absorbed in cur- 
rent expenses but is used to stabilize the currency. 

Mr. SMOOT. Entirely so. 

Mr. BORAH. We will come to the stabilizing of the cur- 
rency liter. That depends also on some things over which 
we have no control, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BORAH, I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. GLASS. Ordinarily, when the Senator from Idaho has 
proceeded with his argument as far as he has proceeded to-day, 
I find myself able to anticipate his conclusion. I want to ask 
now if it is his contention that the Americun Debt Commission 
did not settle with Italy on the basis of Italy's ability to pay, 
and that the New York bankers did make their loan on the 
basis of Italy's ability to pay; and is the Senator finding fault 
with the Debt Commission because it did not settle on the basis 
of ability to piy? 

Mr. BORAH. I think the Debt Commission in good faith 
undertook to settle upon the principle of cupacity to pay. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator does not think it succeeded in 
doing so? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think the subsequent developments 
and facts justify the conclusion which they reached. 

Mr. GLASS. Does the Senator advocate the settlement on 
that theory of abllity to pay? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not, as “capacity to pay” is applied 
by the comunission. 

Mr. GLASS. ‘Then I can not anticipate the Sefiator’s con- 
clusion. 

Mr. SMOOT. We would baye had no settlement if we had 
not made this settlement. 

Mr. BORAH. The Scnator from Utah says we would have 
had no settlement. That may be true, but until I know dif- 
ferently I am going to proceed upon the theory that if the | 
United States upon its own inyestigation arrives at a conclu- 
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sion as to what is a Just and fair settlement, these nations 
will take care of the obligations. Otherwise there would be 
no reason to sign this settlement. If there is no honor in the 
obligation upon a fair and equitable adjustment of it, certainly 
there is no occasion for dealing with the debtors. We have 
nothing when they sign the settlement, if that is not true. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I was very much interested in the state- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania that prior to this 
$100,000,000 loan Morgan & Co. had loaned to Italy some $50,- 
000,000, and had security in the form of gold in the banks of 
Italy to secure the same, Can the Senator tell us what ar- 
rangement was made when they loaned the $100,000,000?7 Was 
the $50,000,000 of securities still retained, or what was done? 
Was it released, or just what was done in that transaction? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I can answer, if the Senator 
from Idaho will permit. ‘The money was never actually ad- 
vanced, It was a banking credit, opened in fayor of Italy, 
which she might draw on in case it was necessary to stabilize 
her currency. Morgan & Co., the nominal lenders, actually 
farmed the loan out to a lot of banks throngh the United 
States. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want to conclude my remarks 
upon this particular phase of the discnssion this evening, and 


I will ask Senators to permit me to go to a concluston, because 


it is growing late. 

I ask permission to insert in the Record a statement issued 
by the American bankers instead of taking time te read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorn, as follows: 

(As all of these bonds have been subscribed for, this advertisement 
appears only as a matter of record) 
$100,000,000 KINGDOM ov ITALY EXTERNAL Loan SINKING FUND T PER 

Cunt Gop Boxps—To un DATED DECEMBER 1, 1925—INTEREST PAY- 

ABLE JUNE 1 AND DECEMBER 1—TO MATURE DecemMBëR 1, 1951 
EXCEPT FOR THE PURPOSES OF THM SINKING FUND, THESE BONDS ARE NOT 

SUBIECT TO REDEMPTION UNTIL JUNE 1, 1941, ON AND AFTER WHICH 

DATH THEY MAY BE REDEEMED, AT THE OPTION OF THE GOVERNMENT, 

GN ANY INTEREST DATE, AS A WHOLE BUT NOT IN PART, AT 100 PER CENT 

A cumulative sinking fund, which, it Is estimated will redeem the 
entire issue by maturity, will be created by the Kingdom of Italy by 
annual payments of $1,500,000 on September 15 of each year, beginning 
September 15, 1926. Such payments, together with sums equal to the 
interest on all bonds previously acquired for the sinking fund, are to 
be applied on the succeeding December 1 to the redemption, at 100 per 
cent, of bonds drawn by lot. 

Principal and interest payable in United States gold coin of the 
present standard of weight and fineness in New York City at the office 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., without deduction for any Italian taxes present 
or future. 

Coupon bonds in denominations of $1,000, $500, and $100, not inter- 
changeable. 

J. P. Morgan & Co., fiscal agents, 

His Excellency Count Giuseppe Volpi, Minister of Finance of the 
Kingdom of Italy, authorizes the following statement in connection with 
this issue: 

BUDGET 

The Italian Government’s budget is balanced. Since 1922 the 
budgetary situation has been undergoing steady improvement, and in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, actual revenues amounted to 
£0,456,000,000 lire, and expenditures to 20,247,000,000 lire, resulting 
in a surplus of 209,000,000 lire. The Government's budget for the 
current fiscal year (ending June 30, 1926), as passed by the Italian 
Parliament, shows an estimated surplus of over 177,000,000 lire, and 
Includes estimated payments on the intergovernmental debts. Reccipts 
for the first three months of the current fiscal year, according to pro- 
yisional returns, showed an excess of about 168,000,000 lire over 
expenditures, 
> PURPOSE OF ISSUE = 


The Italian Government has available resources and revenues sumi- 
cient for its current requirements, both domestic and foreign. It 
proposes, therefore, to devote none of the proceeds of the present loan 
to ordinary expenditurcs but to hold the entire amount as a gold 
reserve Available for currency stabilization purposes. lending to the 
final steps in the Government's definite fiscal and financial policy, of 
which a completely stabilized currency is a vital part. 

GOVERNMENT DEBT 

Since 1923, the Italian Government has made progress in funding 
its flouting debt ond in reducing the outstanding amonnt of its total 
internal debt, On June 30. 1923, the total internal debt amounted 
to 95.5 44,000,000 lire; on June 30, 1925, it stood at 90,841,000,000 
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lire, a reductlon of over 4,700,000.000 lire. With the exception of a 
very limited amount of bonds issued in London prior to 1914, the 
present loan constitutes the entire Itallan Government external debt 
in the hands of the public. The Government's indebtedness to the 
United States Government has been funded under an agreement dated 
November 14, 1925, subject to ratification by the United States Con- 
gress and the Italian Parliament. This agreement provides for pay- 
ment over a period of 62 years, beginning with payments of $5,000,000 
annually during the first 6 years, gradually increasing during the 
life of these bonds to approximately $26,500,000 in the twenty-fifth 
year and to approximately $31,500,000 in the twenty-sixth year. The 
Italian Government's only other Intergovernmental debt is that to 
the British Government, discussion of which is under way, 

The above bonds are offered for subscription, subject to the condi- 
tions stated below, at 9444 per cent and accrued interest, to yield over 
T.48 per cent to maturity and over 7.56 per cent to the average ma- 
turity date. 

All subscriptions will be received subject to the issne and dellyery 
to us of the bonds as planned, and to the approval by our counsel of 
their form and validity. 

Subscription books will be opened at the office of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. at 10 o'clock a. m. Friday, November 20, 1925, and will be closed 
In their diserction, The right is reserved to reject any and all appli- 
cations, and also, in any case, to award a smaller amount tban ap- 
plied for. 

The amounts due on allotments will be payable at the office of J, P, 
Morgan & Co., in New York funds to their order, and the date of pay- 
ment (on or about December 9, 1925) will be stated In the notices of 
allotment, 

Temporary bonds or interim receipts will be delivered, pending tho 
preparation and delivery of the definitive bonds. 

Application for the listing of the definitive bonds on the New York 
Stock Exchange is to be made by the Italian Government. 

J. P. Morgan & Co., First National Bank, New York; 
Guaranty Co. of New York; Harris, Forbes & Co. 
(Inc); Brown Brothers & Co.; First National Bank, 
Boston; E. H. Rollins & Sons; Hornblower & Weeks; 
It. L. Day & Co.; Lee, Higginson & Co.; Old Colony 
Trust Co.; Hayden, Stone & Co.; Parkinson & Burr; 
Paine, Webber & Co,; The National City Co., New York; 
Baukers Trust Co., New York; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. (Inc.); The National Shawmut 
Bank; Estabrook & Co.; Merrill, Oldham & Co.; F. S. 
Moseley & Co. 

New York, November 20, 1925. 


Mr, BORAH. There is one other state of facts to which I 
desire to call attention with reference to the capacity to pay: 
That is the subject with which I am dealing this afternoon, 
us little as I care for it, but I choose to argue the proposition 
upon the basis upon which this matter is presented to us. 

The Italian delegution came to the United States, presented 
its facts to the Debt Funding Commission, and the result was 
that we made an agreement with Italy that Italy was to pay 
$5,000,000 a year until 1930, without interest. That repre- 
sented, as I understand it—and I think the Senator from Utah 
stated it very plainly—the full amount it was possible for 
Italy to pay to the United States, $5,000,000 a year until 1930, 
without interest. As I said a moment ago, the far future 
reveals nothing to me so far ns the capacity to pay is con- 
cerned. But we may make some reasonable estimate as to 
the immediate future; and Italy convinced the United States 
that for the next five years its full capacity to pay was 
$5,000,000 a yeur. 

The Italian delegation went from here to London, where 
they had an indebtedness greater than their indebtedness to 
the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was 89 per cent greater. 

Mr. BORAH. It was greater than their debt to the United 
States. Italy's voluntary proposition to England, based on her 
capacity to pay, was $22,500,000 a year, at 5 per cent. Not 
what England demanded of Italy, as a result of a compromise 
secured, but the original proposition submitted by Volpi was 
$22,500,000 a year, although it was afterwards, upon negotia- 
tion, reduced to $20,000,000, which I will explain in a few 
moments. 

It is evident, according to Count Volpi's own knowledge and 
position, that they hid a capacity to pay of $25,000,000 a yenr 
when they came to the United States, and ont of the $25,000,000 
we secured $5,000,000 with no interest, and Great Britain 
secured $20,000,000 at 5 per cent interest. 

Mr. SMOOT. They do not pay any interest. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Utah says they do not pay 
any interest. I have never seen the report 

Mr. SMOOT. It is reduced to an annuity plan. 


They pay 
so much a year, 
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Mr. BORAH. I have here on mg desk the statement of 
Winston Churchill officially made at the conclusion of the set- 
tlement, which I will put in the Recorp, but I can quote it. 
He said: 

The United States has settled upon varying Interest terms. 
taken 5 per cent straight. 


Mr. SMOOT. That was the back interest. No future inter- 
est was to be paid. 


We have 


Mr, BORAH. No 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no interest. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator knows it—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I do know it. 

Mr. BORAH. How oes the Senator know it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I know it because I have a copy of the agree- 
ment, and the Senator will find a copy of the agreement in the 


Record us a part of my speech. 

Mr. BORAH. Perhaps the Senator is right. I have here 
the statement of Churchill, upon which, of course, I relied. 
He said: 

The Americans have agreed to the payment of interest in the case 
of the Italian debt at varying rates, whereas the debt to us carries 
interest at 5 per cent. 


This was after the settlement. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That meant that on the American debt the 
rute of interest should be 414 per cent up to December 15, 1922, 
and 3 per cent thereafter up to the date of the settlement, and 
interest on the British debt was 5 per cent up to the date of 
settlement of the original obligation owing England. 

Mr. BORAH. Iwas quoting Mr. Churchill's statement, and I 
go understood his statement. I suppose it is like the capacity 
to pay, subject to construction, and the Senator from Utah may 
be correct about it. I will not controvert that with him. But 
we do know this, that the final adjustment between Great 
Britain aud Italy was the offer of Italy to pay $20,099,000 a 

eur. 

> Of course, we are not in one sense concerned about what Eng- 
land does with reference to her settlements, but we are con- 
stantly inquiring about the enpacity of Ituly to pay, and Italy 
has fixed her capacity at $25,000,000 a year at the least. We 
were led to believe that her capacity to pay the United States 
was limited to, say, $10,000,000 a year, assuming she treated 
her creditors alike. 

if this were in a court of equity, the court of equity would 
set aside our contract on the ground of fraud. If a debtor 
should come to you, Mr. President, und say to you, My assets 
are snch nnd such, aud my capacity is a thousand dollars a 
year,” and yon should accept his statement and rely upon it; 
and then, if he should go to another creditor and voluntarily 
agree to pay him fiye times as much, any court of equity in the 
world would set it aside for fraud. If the able Senator from 
Pennsylvania were called upon to bring such a suit—although 
I do not suppose be ever takes contingent fees 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I take all kinds I can get. 

Mr. BORAH. He would take the case on a contingent fee. 
In answer to the suggestion of the able Senator from Virginia, 
Jam not contending that the Debt Commission did not under- 
tuke to settle upon the principle of the capacity to pay, but, 
as a Senator being under obligation to cast my vote upon the 
question of whether or not they arrived at a righteous and a 
just conclusion, it does not seem to me that they did. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, is it not conceivable to the 
Senutor—it is to me—that the very knowledge of the fact upon 
the part of Count Volpi that upon a preceding obligation Italy 
would be compelled, and may be by the terms of the contract 
was compelled, to pay Great Britain a large amount for the 
first few years of its adjustment, may have induced him to 
plead that Italy was not therefore to pay the United States a 
lirger umount than was extracted? 

Mr. BORAH, No, Mr. President; as I understand the situn- 
tion 

Mr. GLASS. Italy's indebtedness to Great Britain was con- 
tracted before its indebtedness to this country was contracted. 

Mr, BORAH. Yes; exactly. 

Mr. GLASS. And it had precedence. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not understand that precedence would 
change the capacity of Italy to pay. Italy voluntarily offered 
$22,500,000 as the initial payment. $ 

Mr. GLASS. Does the Senator know that that was not an 
exnction by Great Britain already made when the Debt Com- 
mission came here to adjust the Italian indebtedness to this 
country? 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to remind the Senator that Italy sent 
a delegation over here, not headed by Volpi, but a delegation 
months before Volpi came over. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I know about that. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Before they came over here they lind been to 
London and discussed the question of a settlement there. 
When the first delegation came over from Italy the information 
they had was not satisfactory at all, and we told them they had 
to go back to Italy and get the necessary information. 

Mr. BORAH Let me ask the Senator at this point a ques- 
tion that will end it so far as I am concerned. Did the Italian 
delegation tell the Debt Commission that it would have to take 
care of the British debt at $20,000,000 a year? 

Mr. SMOOT. There was no particular amount named, but 
they S impress upon us, and we did know that they had 
to do it. 

Mr. BORAH. But the item of 520,000,000 a year did not 
enter into the question of capacity to pay, because you did not 
know about it? 

Mr. SMOOT. We knew the offer had already been made, but 
there was no definite agreement reached until after the second 
visit, and then they went back to London and made it. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator from Virginia will permit me, 
I think I know, at least I bave had it direct from one who is 
certainly in a position in London to know, that the voluntary 
offer, the first offer made by Volpi, was £4,500,000, or $22,- 


,000. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But does the Senator know that 
was to come out of current revenues? Is it not conceivable 
that Italy would borrow that money In order to get rid of 
those enormous future payments? 

Mr. BORAH. It is conceivable, of course; but I do not know 
anything about it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does not the fact that she only 
has $7,000,000 surplus after balancing her budget indicate 
that she must necessarily haye to borrow in order to puy Great 
Britain? 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, I do not know anything about that. 
I can only deal with the facts which we have, and the facts 
which we have are just as in the army occupation cluims—we 
were to share equally. Our proportion was to be paid. When 
we got to the till it was empty. Italy comes andemakes a 
showing to the United States which conyinees our commission 
that the utmost she can pay is $5,000,000 n year. I do not 
know whether they were going to borrow it. They might have 
borrowed it for us if they wanted to; but they returned across 
the water to offer to pay $22,509,000 a year to Wngland. 

Let me call attention to another fact. England during the 
war, when she made her loan, exacted a gold deposit of 
$205,000,000. Not only did Italy agree to pay $22,500,000 a 
year, but she arranged to leaye the gold deposit as security 
for that payment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that that was 
done in order to stabilize English currency or exchange. If 
there had not been the gold put there, English exchange would 
have gone down like Italian exchange did. 

Mr. BORAH. That is when it was put there, but that was 
not the reason why it was left there when the lonn was set- 
tled. The reason why it wus left there was because the Eng- 
lish refused to give it up. They wanted it to be retained as 
security. In the settlement upon the principle of capacity to 
pay, Italy is paying us $5,000,060 a year with no security and 
she is paying England $20,000,000 a year with gold security. 
Those are the two settlements. 

Mr. GLASS. That brings us back to the point that I sug- 
gested yesterday. Suppose we admit that the Englishmen made 
a better bargain than the Americans, suppose we admit that 
they outwitted us, it has been done and how are we going to 
help it? 

Mr. BORAH. 
with my vote. 

Mr. GLASS. It is not a question of conniving. It is a 
question of whether we are going to accept the best available 
proposition now or send it back with no assurance whatsoever 
that we will get one dollar more than is involved in this 
adjustment. There is no question of conniyance in it. It is a 
question of judgment. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. I realize the force of the Sena- 
tor’s contention. I think we are probably up against that 
proposition with reference to every dollar owed us in Europe. 
If Italy can come here and make a showing, and tell us to 
take it or nothing, and then go back to London and make an- 
other showing which is four times as strong, she can return 
here in five years from now and invoke the same principle, and 
the Senator from Virginia and I will be bound to say, What 
can you do about it?” 

Mr. GLASS. But the Senator from Utah says they went to 
London first, 
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Mr. BORAT. I know about that. 
nothing, , 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only that. hut every year from now on 
Eugland is going to pay us $180,000,000 on her debt. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; England is going to pay us until she 
gets ready to show another incapacity to pay. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think Ungland will ever undertake 
to so such a thing. 

Mr. BORAH. I Will venture to say if Winston Churchill 
makes a fight for repudiation—no, I will not say repudiation, 
I will say “revising,” which is the more elegant term—revising 
the American debt, we will have Premier Mussolini on one hand 
to deal with and Premier Churchill on the other hand, and if 
that is going to be the situation in Europe we had better wait 
a while to see what the developments are going to be. 

Mr. SMOOT. There will be no developments with Eugland. 
England wiil carry out the agreement to the end. I have not 
any doubt about it at all. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course the Senator may be correct, but if 
Ungland really shows an incapacity to pa 

Mr. SMOOT. She can not. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator will have to accept it. He has 
laid down the gospel and has to follow it. 

Mr. SMOOT. But England can not show it. 


The first visit settled 


Mr. BORAR. I do not think Italy can show it. 
Mr. SMOOT. But I do. 
Mr. BORA. There is the difference. My vote will very 


likely be against the Senator all the way through on this 
proposition. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator 
pardon me if I make a suggestion? 

Mr. BORAH, I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Im view of the fact that seems to 
be developed that Great Britain gets four times as much 
money annually as we do 

Mr. SMOOT. For a few years. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Well, for a few years—I was going 
to suggest that it might be well to employ an Englishman to 
conduct our negotiations for us. 

Mr. SMOOT. That might be all right. ‘ 

Mr. GLASS. Is it not too late? We employed Americans 
and they seem to have bungled it according to some Senators. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not think it is too late for a 
British financier to work out the problem. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course I understood when we appointed 
the Debt Funding Commission that it left us free to exercise 
our judgment here without reflecting certainly upon the faith- 
fulness or the fidelity of any member or of the entire com- 
mission. I have only the highest regard for the members of 
this commission and I esteem none more highly than the Sena- 
tor from Utah. I am exercising my judgment on that theory. 
I would be perfectly willing, so far as I am concerned, to re- 
submit the matter to the Debt Funding Commission if I could 
he permitted to present some facts which are yet withheld. 
It is the most difficult thing in the world to get facts upon these 
matters. Every dollar loaned in Durope by private bankers 
of the United States is an eloquent advocate for cancellation. 
Hundreds and thousands of very able business men in the 
United States think the debts ought to be canceled. I think 
for wholly selfish reasons. It is almost impossible, when a man 
tells one the facts as a New York banker told me, to get the 
Tacts in such shape that we can show them. I think we are 
under solemn obligation to know that when we report back to 
the American tixpayer that the subject has been exhausted, 
the facts have been acquired. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have had the State Department and the 
Commerce Department making examinations before the settle- 
ment for more than a year. The facts from every source 
upon every question have been thoroughly gone into by our 
representatives abroud and reports gathered by those two great 
departments. 

Mr, SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Utah a question? 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator wishes to ask me a question, I 
will yield for that purpose, but I am anxious to conclude. 

Mr. SHIPSTERAD. Very well, I will ask the Senator from 
Idaho, in view of the statement of the Senator from Utah, this 
question: The figures upon which the settlement has been based 
were the figures or estimates for May, 1925, I think. Those 
estimates were based upon an anticipated surplus of $7,000,000. 
I have the figures taken from the Official Gazette of Italy, 
which show that the Italian Government from the 1st of July, 
1925, to the 31st of January, 1926, collected and spent $78,000,000 
more than their estimates. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then they are behind in their budget, 
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Mr. SHIPSTEAD. In seven months nbont $15,000,000 in- 
crease in the military expenditures, which would pay our inter- 
est for three years. 

Mr. JOHNSON, Then they had no capacity to pay. 

Mr, BORAH. Let me conclude. So far as this particular 
phase of the matter is concerned, I have only a few niore 
words to say. There is another proposition which I may dis- 
cuss later. 

When anyone talks to me about stabilizing conditions by 
contributing this amount of money under present conditions in 
Italy, it seems to me utterly untenable. We might pour every 
dollar of this sum into the Italian coffers and, to my mind, it 
would not have the slightest effect toward stabilizing conditions 
in Italy unless the policies of Italy are to be changed. I do 
not mean the internal policies, because with those we as a 
Government are not concerned. I have reference to the inter- 
national policies; but that proposition I shall not discuss now. 

But, Mr. President, while I feel that we should be generous 
toward Italy so long as we can be just to our own people, I 
can not overlook the fact that the American people were made 
to believe that these investments and loans which we were 
making were loans which would be repaid. Now, it may be 
that physical conditions have so changed and that finaneial 
conditions have been so changed that it is impossible to carry 
out the solemn pledge which we made to the American tax- 
payer. 

Hundreds of thousands of people were urged to buy bonds 
under conditions which involved to them a great loss They 
did so. They were confirmed in the belief that this money 
would be repaid. I say it is possible that it must be modified 
to a certain extent, but the obligation rests upon us to leave 
no effort unemployed to know that we have carried out the 
pledge to the American taxpayer to the yery best of our ability. 
In saying this, I again wish to say that I do not want to 
reflect upon the commission, but it is my judgment that the 
facts have not been acquired and that if they are acquired a 
wholly different settlement can be made even upon the principle 
of “capacity to pay.” 

I close as I began. I would feel entirely different about this 
if I thought this forgiving these debts would help to bring 
peace, bring disarmament, relieve the masses, open the markets 
to our farmers, and dedicate Europe to arts and ayocations 
of peace. But every dollar given will, under present policies, 
go to build up great military establishments and push us on 
the way to the fatal day when those military establishments 
will be called iuto action. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate procceded to the 
gonsideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, April 2, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


3 NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations reecived by the Senate April 1 (tegis- 
lative day of March 27), 1926 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Jay K. Siddall to be postmaster at Girard, Ala., in place of 
13255 Siddall. Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 
1925. 
ARIZONA 
Frank O. Polson to be postmaster at Williams, Ariz., in place 
of F. O. Polson, Iucumbent's commission expired October 3, 
1925. 
ARKANSAS 
Van Beavers to be postmaster at Williford, Ark., in place of 
J. M. Harrell, resigned. 
CALIFORNIA 


Alvin L. Woodin to be postmaster at Atascadero, Calif., in 
place of A. L. Woodin, Incumbent's commission expires April 
3, 1926. ; 

; Ethel G. Packard to be postmaster at Fall River Mills, Calif., 
in place of B. G. Packard, Incumbent's commission expired 
January 21, 1926. 

Warren A. Bradley to be postmaster at Gustine, Calif., in 
place of W. A. Bradley. Incumbent's commission expires April 
3, 1926. 

: Lillian C. Linde to be postmaster at Keeler, Calif., in place of 
L. C. Linde. Incumbent’s commission expires April 3, 1926. 
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Carl G. Lykken to be postmaster at Palm Springs, Calif., in 
place of C. G. Lykkeu. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
3, 1926. 

William F. Knight to be postmaster at Pasadena, Calif., in 
place of W. F. Knight. Incumbent's commission expires April 
4, 1926. 

Jugene S. Franscioni to be postmaster at Soledad, Calif., in 
place of E. S. Franscioni. Incumbents commission expires 
April 3, 1926. 

Lena E. Reed to be postmaster at Stagg, Calif., in place of 
I.. E. Reed. Incumbent’s commission expires April 3, 1926. 

Frank S. Stephenson to be postmaster at Terra Bella, Calif., 
in place of F. S. Stephenson. Incumbents commission expires 
April 3, 1926. 

CONNECTICUT 

Anders Jacobsen to be postmaster at Stafford Springs, Conn., 

in place of L. E. Chaffee, resigned. 
IDAHO 

Arthur W. Gayle to be postmaster at Dubois. Idaho, in place 

of A. W. Gayle. Incumbent's commission expires April 3, 1926. 
ILLINOIS 

Victor F. Boltenstern to be postmaster at Cambridge, III., in 
place of V. F. Boltenstern. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 3, 1926. 

INDIANA 

Carleton II. Baum to be postmaster at Avilla, Ind., in place 
of C. H. Baum. Incumbent’s commission expired November 17, 
1925. 

William M. Lyon to be postmaster at Hillsboro, Ind., in place 
of W. M. Lyon. Incumbent’s commission expires April 3. 1926. 

Ulysses G. Butcher to be postmaster at Oakland City, Ind., 
in place of U. G. Butcher. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 3. 1926. 

IOWA 

Joseph H. Dickens to be postmaster at Diagonal, Towa, in 
place of J. II. Dickens. Incumbent's commission expired March 
22, 1926. 

KANSAS 

Mae Boyd to be postmaster at Dorrance, Kans., in place of 
Mae Boyd. Incumbents commission expired March 13, 1926. 

Elizabeth Simpson to be postmaster at Medicine Lodge, Kans., 
in place of Elizabeth Simpson. Incumbents commission ex- 
pires April 4, 1926. 

John M. Cable to be postmaster at Toronto, Kaus, in place 
of J. M. Cable. Incumbent's commission expires April 4, 1926. 
KENTUCKY 

Lillian G. Hall to be postmaster at Eddyville, Ky.. in place 
of L. G. Hall. Incumbents commission expires Aprils, 1926. 

LOUISIANA 

Esther Bondreanux to be postmaster at Donner, La. in place 
of Esther Bondreans. Incumbent's commission expired March 
29, 1926. 

Harry J. Monroe to be postmaster at Elton, La., in place of 
II. J. Monroe. Incunbent’s commission expired March 29, 1926. 

Dennis M. Foster, jr., to be postmaster at Luke Charles, La., 
in place of D. M. Foster, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 29, 1926. 

John C. Yarbrough to be postmaster at Mansfield, La., in 
Place of J. C. Yarbrough. Incumbents commission expires 
April 3, 1926. 

Goldmun L. Lassalle to be postmaster at Opelousas, La., in 
place of G. L. Lassalle. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
2, 1926: 

MARYLAND 

Herbert C. Leighton to be postmaster at Mountain Lake Park, 
Md. in place of H. C. Leighton. Incumbeut's commission ex- 
pired January 17, 1926. 

John H. Dean to be postmaster at North East, Md., in. place 
of J. H. Dean. Tneumbent’s commission expires April 3, 1926. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


William F. Searle to be postmaster at Peabody, Mass., in 
place of W. F. Searle. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
25, 1926. 

William P. Porter to be postmaster at Wenham, Mass., in 
place of W. P. Porter. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 20, 1926. 

MISSOURI 

Archie ©. Atterberry to be postmaster at Atlanta, Mo., in 
place of A. C. Atterberry. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 4, 1926. 
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Archie ©. Witt to be postmaster at Gower, Mo., in place of 
A. C. Witt. Incumbents commission expired February 17, 
1926. 

Albert D. Walker to be postmaster at Lathrop, Mo., in place 
of A. D. Walker. Incumbent’s commission expired March 8, 
1926. 

Fred M. Meinert to be postmaster at O'Fallon, Mo., in place 
of F. M. Meinert. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
29, 1926. - 

Laura G. McKay to be postmaster at Troy, Mo., in place 
of L. G. McKay. Incumbents commission expired March 14, 
1926. 

NEBRASKA 

Herbert C. Robbins to be postmaster at Wallace, Nebr., in 
place of H. C. Robbins. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
8, 1926. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Henry B. Head to be postmaster at Caroleen, N. C., in place 
of H. B. Head. Incumbent’s commission expired January 5, 
1926. 

James B. Freeman to be postmaster at Cliffside, N. C., in 
place of B. P. Caldwell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 18, 1926. 

A. Eugene Ward to be postmaster at Lake Junaluska, N. C., 
in place of A. E. Ward. Incumbents commission expires 
April 3, 1926. 

Lula G. Harris to be postmaster at Macon, N. C., in place 
of L. G. Harris. Incumbent's commission expired January 5, 
1926. 

John M. Joyce to be postmaster at Madison, N. C., in place 
of J. M. Joyce. Incumbent’s commission expired March 8, 
1926. 

Charlie L. Walters to be postmaster at Mayodan, N. ©. in 
place of C. L. Walters. Incumbents commission expired 
March 27, 1926. 

Vance Thompson to be postmaster at Vineland, N. ©., in 
place of Vance Thompson, Incumbents commission expires 
April 4, 1926. 
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Elmore J. Phares to be postmaster at Camden, Ohio, in place 
of E. J. Phares. Incumbent’s commission expired November 
15, 1925. 

Edgar E. Bailey to be postmaster at Eaton, Ohio, in place of 
E. EB. Bailey. Incumbents commission expired November 17, 
1925. 

Frank A. Hawkins to be postmaster at West Farmington, 
Ohio, in place of F. A. Hawkins. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pires April 4, 1926. 

George M. Simes to be postmaster at Covington, Ohio, in 
place of C. S. McMaken, removed. 

OKLAHOMA 

James W. Evans to be postmaster at Mounds, Okla., in place 
of J. W. Evans. Incumbents commission expired January 21, 
1926. 

OREGON 


John A. McCall to be postmaster at Klamath Falls, Oreg., 
in place of J. A. McCall, Incumbents commission expires 
April 3, 1926. 

Ralph R. Huron to be postmaster at La Grande, Oreg., in 
place of R. R. Huron. Incumbents commission expires April 
3, 1926. 

James E. Whitehead to be postmaster at Turner, Oreg., in 
place of J. E. Whitehead. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 3, 1926. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Julia A. Ernest to be postmaster at Beayertown, Pa., in place 
of J. A. Ernest. Incumbents commission expires April 4, 1926. 

Joseph B. Seifert to be postmaster at Dover, Pa., in place 
of J. B. Seifert. Incumbent's commissioned expired March 31, 
1926. 

George H. Cunningham to be postmaster at Emaus, Pa., in 
place of G. H. Cunningham, Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 18, 1926. 

Harvey L. Sterner to be postmaster at Gardners, Pa., In 
place of H. L. Sterner. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
24, 1926. 

Permelia H. Young to be postmaster at Jefferson, Pa., in 
place of P. H. Young. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 5, 1926. ~- 

Harry F. Groff to be postmaster at Seven Valleys, Pa., in 
place of ©. O. Goodling. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 8, 1925. 
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Mike Humenik to be postmaster at Slovan, Pa., in place of 
Mike Humenik. Incumbent’s commission expires April 3, 1926. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Lester W. Button to be postmaster at Bradley, S. Dak., in 
place of L. W. Button. Ineumbent’s commission expires April 
3, 1926. ' 

Emma Peterson to be postmaster at Draper, S. Dak., in place 
of uhmma Peterson. Incuinbent’s commission expires April 3, 
1926. 

- Richard A. Hummel to be postmaster at Hot Springs, 8. 
Dak., in place of R. A. Hummel. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired February 9, 1926, 

TENNESSEE ‘ 

Mabel W. Hughes to be postmaster at Arlington, Tenn., in 
place of M. W. Hughes. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
unary 25, 4926. 

2 TEXAS 

Claud A. Howard to be postmaster at Bronson, Tex., in place 
of ©. A. Howard, Incumbents commission expires April 3, 
1926. 

Leo Yell to be postmaster at Conroe, Tex., in place of Leo 
Tell. Incumbent's commission expired February 20, 1926. 

Adolph H. Firnhaber to be postmaster at Kingsville, Tex., in 
place of A, H. Firnhaber. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 2, 1926. 

Alice Crow to be postmaster at Kountze, Tex., in place of 
Alice Crow. Incumbent's commission expired March 31, 1926. 

Taylor F. Davis to be postmaster at Merkel, Tex., in place of 
G. E. Comegys. Incumbent's commission expired January 18, 
1926. 

James A. Weaver to be postmaster at Panhandle, Tex., in 
place of J. O. Holmes. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 18, 1925. 

Willard A. Maxey to be postmaster at Parks, Tex., in place 
of W. A. Maxey. Incumbent's commission expired November 
18, 1925. 

Roland B. Paul to be postmaster at Rio Hondo, Tex., in place 
of R. B. Paul. Incumbent's commission expired February 3, 
1926. 

Floyd S. Worth to be postmaster at San Benito, Tex., in 
place of F. S. Worth. Inenmbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 20, 1926. 

Basil L. Garrett to be postmaster at Frankston, Tex., in place 
of H. M. Campbell, resigned. 

VERMONT 

Earle J. Rogers to be postmaster at Cabot, Vt., in place of 
E. J. Rogers. Incumbent's commission expires April 3, 1026. 

Frank C. Stewart to be postmaster at Fairfax, Vt., in place 
of F. C. Stewart. Incumbent's commission expires April 3, 
1926. 

Laura B. Stokes to be postmaster at Waitsfield, Vt., in place 
of L. B. Stokes. Incumbent's commission expires April 3, 1926. 
VIRGINIA 

Mary F. Cunningham to be postmaster at Fort Myer, Va., in 
place of M. F. Cunningham, Incumbent's commission expired 
January 17, 1926. 

WASHINGTON 

George D. Montfort to be postmaster at Blaine, Wash., in 
place of G. D. Montfort. Incumbent's commission expires April 
3, 1926. 

Elizabeth E. Trasher to be postmaster at Clearlake, Wash., 
in place of M. M. McCracken. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 14, 1925. 

Mary A. Johns, to be postmaster at Kalama, Wash., in place 
of M. A. Johns. Incumbent’s commission expires April 3, 1926. 

Allan Austin to be postmaster at Onalaska, Wash., in place of 
Allan Austin. Incumbent's commission expires April 3, 1926. 

May V. Garrison to be postmaster at Sumas, Wash., in place 
of M. V. Garrison, Incumbent’s commission expires April 3, 
1926. 

H., Robert Nelson to be postmaster at Wilkeson, Wash.. in 
place of H. R. Nelson. Incumbent’s commission expires April 3, 
1926. 

Lawrence C. McLean to be postmaster at Selleck, Wash., in 
place of Audley Butler, resigned. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Daniel A. Jackson to be postmaster at Rowlesburg, W. Va., 
in place of D. A. Jackson. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 3, 1926. 

Helen Cox to be postmaster at Pursglove, W. Va., in place 
of Earl Morris, removed, 

Walter Thomas to be postmaster at Triadelphia, W. Va, 
Oflice became presidential January 1, 1924, 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 1 (legis- 
lative day of March 27), 1926 
COLLECTOR or Customs 
Emile Kuntz to be collector of customs, customs collection 
district No. 20, New Orleans, La. 
PUBLIO HEALTH Service 
Lieuen M. Rogers to be passed assistant surgeon, 
POSTMASTERS 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Lois Hill, Baden. 
J. Russell Clayton, Bryn Athyn. 
Herman L, Leyy, Daisytown. 
Althea D. A. Busch, Fairview. 
Delma Byham, Guys Mills. 
Percy B. Swanwick, Hurmarville. 
Anthony D. Pietranton, Lewis Run. 
Frauk A. Householder, Oakmont, 
Theodore B. Sweeney, Sewickley, 
Max A. Crain, Winburne. 


VIRGINIA 


Roland L. Somers, Bloxom. 
William J. Ivey, Catlett, 

Grief C. Giles, Chatham. 

James C. Huff, Cheriton. 

Thomas J. Wilson, Clifton Forge. 
Harvey W. Nester, Fieldale. 
Henry II. Hardenbergh, Fredericks Hall, 
Silverius C. Hall, Hallwood. 

Ruth E. Brown, Hamilton. 

John W. Gibbs, Howardsville. 
Arthur B. Bundick, Keller. 
Thomas L. Woolfolk, Louisa, 
William R. Berry, Meherrin. 
Hannah Y. Smith, Newport, 
Raymond D. Williams, Pembroke. 
Myron B. Bickers, Stanardsville. 
James R. Miller, Strasburg. 


WASHINGTON 
Herbert K. Rowland, -Zillah. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, April 1, 1926 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m., and was called to order by 
the Speaker, 

Dr. W. S. Abernethy, pastor of Calvary Baptist Church, of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our heayenly Father, we bring thanksgiving 
and praise this morning, that Thy mercies are new every 
morning and fresh every evening. We thank Thee for every 
new expression of Thy love and favor. Grant this day that 
we may, each one of us, acquit ourselves like men and be 
strong. If there are heavy responsibilities upon us, we thank 
Thee that there are also great resources. If there are duties 
to be performed, there is help for us. Let Thy blessing rest 
upon this beloved land of ours, upon its Chief Exeentive, upon 
all who are in authority eyerywhere. Give all things needful, 
we pray Thee, that each in his own sphere may discharge his 
obligation, to the glory of God and the good of his fellow men; 
and we ask it in the name of Christ, our Lord. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills and Senate concur- 
rent resolution of the following titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 406. An act for the relief of W. R. Grace & Co.; 

S. 1341. An act for the relief of John Plumlee, administrator 
of the estate of G. W. Plumlee, deceased ; 

S. 1355. An act for the relief of J. J, Redmond and J. R. 
McNutt; 

8. 1515. An act to extend the benefits of the employees’ com- 
pensation act of September 7, 1916, to Daniel S. Glover; 

S. 1522. An act to extend the benefits of the employees’ com- 
pensation act of September 7, 1916, to Harry Simpson; 

S. 1555. An act for the relief of John F. White and Mary L. 
White; 
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S. 1731. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity 
to the Government of Sweden on account of losses sustained 
by the owners of the Swedish steamship Olivia as a result of 
a collision between it and the U. S. S. Lake St. Clair; 

8. 1733. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity 
to the Government of Denmark on account of losses sustained 
by the owners of the Danish steamship Masnedsund as the re- 
sult of collisions between it and the U. S. S. Siboney and the 
U. S. Army tug No. 21 at St. Nazaire, France; 

S. 1792. An act for the relief of Wiliam Alexander; Frank 
M. Clark: George V. Welch; Grant W. Newton; William T. 
Hughes; Nellie L. Tandy; Lucy V. Nelson; Frank A. Gummer; 
Charles E. Mulliken; Leo M. Rusk; Fred Falkenburg; Meary 
E. Kelly; William C. Hall; Rufus L. Stewart; Hugo H. Ahlff; 
Paul J. Linster; Ruida Daniel; Faye F. Mitchell; Dollie 
Miller; Alfred Anderson; Gustavus M. Rhoden; Marie L. 
Dumbanld; estate of Fred Moody, deceased; 

S. 2504. An act for the relief of Odelon Ramos; 

S. 2602. An act for the relief of the legal representatives of 
the estate of Henry H. Sibley, deceased; 

S. 3077. An act for the relief of John T. Wilson; 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 4 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Joint Committee on Muscle Shoals, created by House Con- 
current Revolution 4 of the Sixty-ninth Congress, hereby is nuthor- 
ized, in furtherunce of the purposes of said resolution, to summon 
engineers, experts, and other witnesses to testify under oath; to 
employ such clerical and expert assistants as may be deemed neces- 
rary, to employ a stenographer at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 
hundred words to report such hearings and proceedings as may be 
held in connection herewith, the recommendations and the findings 
of the joint committee to be submitted in conformity with the pro- 
visions of House Concurrent Resolution 4. The expenses incurred 
hereunder to be pald one-half from the contingent fund of the Senate, 
but not to exceed the sum of $5,000, and one-half from the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives. 


The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2461) to grant extensions of time under oil and gas permits. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills and joint resolution of the following titles, when 
the Speaker signed the same; 

II. R. 9599. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Louisville, Ky., to construct a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near said city; 

II. R. 9007. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, and 
ae bridges across the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers at Cairo, 
II.; and 

S. J. Res. 59. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lend tents and camp equipment for the use of the re- 
union of the United Confederate Veterans, to be held at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., in May, 1926. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on next Monday, after the disposition of the business on the 
Spenker's table, I may proceed for 30 minutes on the condi- 
tion of veterans in St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that on next Monday, after the reading of the 
Journal and the disposition of business on the Speaker's 
table, he may be permitted to address the House for 30 
minutes, to speak on St. Elizubeths Hospital. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. TILSON. Reserving the right to object, the gentleman 
realizes that that is Consent Calendar day and that the calen- 
dar is rather crowded. 

Mr. BLANTON. When the gentleman hears what I have 
to tell him he will not object. This is an important matter, 
The rights of veterans of all the wars, the World War, and the 
Spanish War, and the Civil War, und wars back to the Mexi- 
can War are there, and the information I shall furnish is 
first-hand information. 

Mr. TILSON. Why does the gentleman select a Consent Cal- 
endar day? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will help get through the business on that 
day. My colleague knows that I will help to get the business 
through. 

Mr. CULLEN. Reserying the right to object, Mr, Speaker, 
may I ask the majority leader if we are going to haye Monday 
for Consent Calendar day? 
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Mr. TILSON. That is what we wish to do. The gentleman 
is right. There are very important bills on that calendar, and 
they ought to be cleaned up. 

Mr. BLANTON. And I will help to clean them up. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Texas if this is the 
Fenning affair? 

Mr. BLANTON. He is connected with a few of those cases. 

Mr. BERGER. If this is the Fenning affair, I believe it 
ought to be thrashed out by a committee and investigated by a 
committee, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
Mr. BERGER. I object, too. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that on the 18th of April the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Boytan] may have permission to address the House 
for 15 minutes after the reading of the Journal and the dis- 
position of the business on the Speaker's table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that on the 13th of April, immediately after the 
reading of the Journal and the disposition of business on the 
Speaker's table, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Boynan] 
may proceed for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
did I hear the subject? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, That is the gentleman's birth- 
day, and he is going to have some remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, may I prefer another unani- 
mous-consent request? I ask unanimous consent that on Thurs- 
day next- week, after the disposition of the business on the 
Speaker’s table, I may proceed for 30 minutes in discussing the 
rights which are denied veterans of every war who are: in- 
carcernted in St. Elizabeths Hospital, some of whom are of 
sound mind. 

The SPEAKER. 
same request, substituting Thursday for Monday. 
objection? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I objected a little while ago because of Consent 
Calendar day. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘That is the reason why I renewed my re- 
quest fer Thursday instead of Monday. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I do not now object. 

Mr. DYER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the majority leader if it is his intention, so 
far as he knows, to arrange for the investigution of this 
matter concerning which the gentleman from Texas desires 
to speak. If there is going to be an inquiry by a committee, 
with full authority to take testimony in this matter and some 
other matters concerning which complaints have been made 
affecting one of the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia in connection with ex-soldiers of unsound mind, then in 
my judginent these matters could be better inquired into by 
an impartial committee, 

Mr, BLANTON. I will state to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri that my information, to which I have devoted much of 
my time, will be for the benefit of the House and the Com- 
mittee on Rules in the hope of helping them to get a proper 
committee of investigation. The Committee on the District 
of Columbia has no power or authority at all either to sum- 
mon witnesses or to compel them to testify, and it is my hope 
to put such facts before my colleagues as will warrant the 
appointment of such a committee. If the gentleman knew 
about these facts, I am sure he would not object, because 
there are some men from the State of Missouri who are now 
at St. Elizabeths. 

I have some evidence as to a man who has been there for 
a number of years, and I hope the gentleman will permit me to 
place this information before my colleagues. 

Mr. DYER. I have no complaint to make about the gentle- 
mun's request, but there are two sides to all these questions 
and I think everybody should have a chance to present their 
side, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know 
whether the gentleman from Texas has conferred with the 
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Mr. Speaker, I object. 


The gentleman from Texas submits the 
Is there 


majority leader. 


Mr. BLANTON. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that I spoke to him and told him I was going to ask for 
this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 
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“Mr. DYER. T would Ike to have an answer to the question 
I asked of the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TIL SON I. 

Mr. 'TILSON. 1 will say to the gentleman from Missouri 
that I have made no promise in that regard. - 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Spenker, the only thing is this: I believe 
we are entitled to have a hearing of all sides. Those who are 
complained of in the District, or wherever they may be, onght 
to have a chance to be heard. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me say to the gentleman from Missouri 
that I have a resolution now pending before the Rules Com- 
mnittee—and it has been there for a week—asking for a com- 
mittee to investigate this Fenning matter. I have been to the 
chairman of the Rules Committee and urged him to vote it ont, 
and I have been to other members of the Rules Committee. 
Now, surely the gentleman from Missouri will not deprive a 
Member of Congress from placing information that he has con- 
corning poor soldiers of all the wars before this House? 

Mr. DYER. I am not complaining, but I am trying to get 
the cooperation of the Republican leader and others in the 
Honse. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Republican leader is cooperating all 
right, and I think I am going to give some facts which will 
warrant the voting ont of this resolution. 

Mr. DYER. I think both sides should be heard in a matter 
of this kind, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


SENATE BILLS AND SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Senate bins and Senate concurrent resolution of the follow- 
ing titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to 
their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 1733. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity to 
the Government of Denmark on account of losses sustained by 
the owners of the Danish steamship Masnedsund as the result 
of collisions between it and the U. S. S. Siboney and the 
United States Army tug No. 21 at Saint Nazaire, France; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 1792. An act for the relief of William Alexander, Frank 
M. Clark, George V Welch, Grant W. Newton, William T. 
Hughes, Nellie L. Tandy, Lucy V. Nelson, Frank A. Gummer, 
Charles E. Mulliken, Leo M. Rusk, Fred Falkenburg, Meary 
E. Kelly, William C. Hall, Rufus L. Stewart, Hugo H. Ahlff, 
Paul J. Linster, Ruida Daniel, Faye F. Mitchell, Dollie Miller, 
Alfred Anderson, Gustavus M. Rhoden, Marie L. Dumbauld, 
estate of Fred Moody, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2594. An act for the relief of Odelon Ramos; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 3077. An act for the relief of John T. Wilson; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 496. An act for the relief of W. R. Grace & Co.; to the 
Committee on Claims. . 

S. 1341. An act for the relief of John Plumlee, administrator 
of the estate of G. W. Piumlee, deceased; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S. 1355. An act for the relief of J. J. Redmond and J. R. 
McNutt; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1515. An act to extend the benefits of the employees’ com- 
pensation act of September 7, 1916, to Daniel S. Glover; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 1522. An act to extend the benefits of the employees’ com- 
pensation act of September 7, 1916, to Harry Simpson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 1555. An act for the relief of John F. White and Mary L. 
White; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1731. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity to 
the Government of Sweden on account of losses sustained by 
the owners of the Swedish steamship Olivia as a result of a 
collision between it and the U. S. S. Lake St. Clair; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 4 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Joint Committee on Muscle Shoals, created by House Concur- 
rent Resolution 4 of the Sixty-ninth Congress, hereby Is authorized, in 
furtherance of the purposes of said resolution, to summon engineers, 
experts, and other witnesses to testify under oath; to employ such 
clerical and expert assistants as may be deemed necessary; to employ 
a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per hundred words, to 
report such ‘hearings and proceedings as may be held in connection 
herewith, the recommendations and findings of the joint committee to 
be submitted in conformity with the provisions of Honse Concurrent 
Resolution 4. The expenses incurred hereunder to be paid one-half 
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from the contingent fund of the Senate, but not to exceed the sum of 
$5,000, and one-half from the contingent fund of the House of Rep- 
resentatives— 


To the Committee on Accounts. 
CONDUCT OF JUDGE GEORGE W. ENGLISH 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished business is the considera- 
tion of the articles of impeachment against Judge George W. 
English. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield one hour to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Weaver]. . |Applause.] 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker, I believe we should have a 
quorum to hear this matter presented, x 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. = 

Mr. TILSON Members have been sent for, and there is a 
good attendance. 

Mr. RANKIN, That is all right; but they ought to be here, 
as they are going to be called upon to vote on this proposition. 
It is a very important and serious proposition, and they ouglit 
to hear the arguments. 

Mr. TILSON. They are coming as rapidly as they can. 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, the gentleman from North Carolina is 
entitled to cureful attention, and I do not think Members 
ought to pile in while he is speaking and disturb him in his 
speech. Therefore I stand by my point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Mississippi sus- 
pend for a moment so that the gentleman from New York may 
present a urmuiimons-consent request? 

Mr. RANKIN. I will withhold my point of no quorum for 
that purpose. 

Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk ring the bells three times in the House Office Building 
without raising the point of no quorum. That will bring 
gentlemen to the floor. 

Mr. TILSON. Members have been notified by telephone. 

Mr. CAREW. I know; but if the bells are rung again I 
think we might get enough gentiemen here, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, to ring those bells and call men 
in here while the gentleman from North Carolina is trying to 
speak would do nothing but disturb the House and disturb the 
speaker. This is a very important matter, and I think Mem- 
bers ought to be here to hear the arguments. I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] Two hundred and twenty Mem- 
bers are present, a quornm. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
it is my desire and purpose to-day not to worry you with 
any extended debate in regard to this case, which has already 
been so much discussed, but to discharge my duty to you as I 
sce it us a member of the minority who have reported against 
the impeachment of Jndge English. I wish to assure the gentle- 
men of the majority and the gentlemen of this House that this 
conclusion was not reached by us merely for the purpose of 
being opposed to our colleagues on the committee. 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman will permit at that point, 
will the gentleman make it clear, so that it may appear in his 
remarks, that the majority and minority of which he speaks 
are in no sense political ones? I think that is important in 
this case. 

Mr. WEAVER. That is entirely true, Mr. Speaker. There 
has been absolutely no division on this committee along po- 
litical lines. The minority are evenly divided practically, two 
Republicans and two Democrats opposing impeachment, There 
are Democrats as well as Republicans favoring impeachment, 
and for that reason I feel we have the right to ask this Honse, 
every man, whether he is a Democrat or whether he is a Re- 
publican, to exercise his judgment and his conscience in this 
case. When you’ have done that, gentlemen, that is all this 
minority shall ask of you. 

I am a new member on the committee, and when I saw the 
names of the men who had made up the subcommittee report 
I knew them to be men of integrity and learning and standing, 
and I think so now. I felt that all I had to do, my colleagues, 
was to go over there and yote impeachment. I read the 
charges that had been mide by the Post-Dispatch, the founda- 
tion of this resolution. I took the evidence; I began to read 
it, and these charges, to my mind, were utterly disproven pr 
were not founded upon just inferences from the facts which 
Were proyen. 

I was arguing a case at one time before a very distinguished 
jurist in North Carolina and he was about to decide against 
me before haying beard me, and I said, Judge, just hold on a 
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moment; just let me be heard about this. Do not make up 
your mind until you hear me about it.“ Ile said to me, “The 
trouble about it is, Mr. Weaver, my mind makes itself up and 
I can not help it.“ Gentlemen, that is the way it was when I 
‘read this evidence. Although my predilections had been the 
other way, my mind made itself up until my conscience de- 
manded that I should discharge the duty which I felt was mine; 
and to-day, if I can, I want to give you some of the reasons. 

Gentlemen, there may be only + of us as against 18, and the 
number may sound small; but, to my mind, the tread of the 
facts in this case is like the tread of a legion. 

It is an important case, gentlemen. I nm going to discuss 
for a few moments with you the law as I understand it in this 
case. We are trying what? We are proposing to impeach a 
civil officer, a judge of a Federal court, under the Constitution, 
which provides that the President, the Vice President, and other 
civil officers upon conviction by impeachment shall be removed 
from office and disqualified from holding office. Upon convie- 
tion of what? Upon conviction of “ bribery, treason, and other 
high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas, Will it disturb the gentleman to 
yield there? 

Mr. WEAVER. I yicld to the gentleman. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Is it not in the Constitution that 
the Federal judges shall hold office during good behavior? 

Mr. WEAVER. I am coming to that, if the gentleman will 
pardon me. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. And is not the important thing for 
us to know whether or not the unquestioned deportment of 
Judge English was good behavior or not good behavior? If 
Jis conduct as judge was not good behavior 

Mr. WEAVER. The gentleman can make a speech in his 
own time. 

Gentlemen, the language of the Constitution, when you come 
to consider the power of impeachment, is that a judge or a civil 
‘officer may be impeached, as I have said, for treason, bribery, 
and other high crimes and misdemeanors. This has been dis- 
‘cussed so much since the Constitution was written that I am 
not going to debate it here to-day. I simply want to call your 
‘attention, however, to some facts in connection with how these 
words got into the Constitution. 

Of course, the power of impeachment was well known in 
English jurisprudence. A strange coincidence, however, is 
that about the Jast great impeachment trial in England oc- 
curred in 1787 when we were writing our Constitution, This 
was the trial of Warren Hastings. The other, and the last 
‘great English impeachment trial, was that of Lord Melville 
in 1805. 

These words were transferred to our Constitution from the 
English law. Also in England a judge could be removed from 
office upon address of the Parliament and the Lords. When 
we came to write our Constitution it was proposed in the con- 
vention that judges and officers might be removed by address 
of the two Houses of Congress. This was opposed. We had 
just created or were creating a Government of three equal, 
coordinate, and independent departments, If that were al- 
}lowed, it would be, as they contended, absolutely destructive 
of that coordinate, independent idea of government and of an 
independent judiciary. So it was rejected, and it was rejected 
advisedly by the Constitutional Convention. Then it was pro- 
posed that they should write into the Constitution the words 
“treason, bribery, or malpractice, and neglect of duty.“ These 
words would cover, apparently, some of the things the gentle- 
man from Kansas referred to; but what happened? This was 
objected to and was voted down because “it was too indefinite.” 
Then Mr. Mason proposed to substitute other words and make 
it read “treason, bribery, or malpractice.” Then what hap- 
pened? Mr. Madison, of Virginia, arose and said that “so 
vague a term would be equivalent to a tenure during the pleas- 
ure of the Senate,” and that language was rejected. Then it 
was that Mr. Mason submitted the words “or high crimes and 
misdemeanors,” Which were adopted. 

Gentlemen, I shall not argue to you that you have to prove 
an indictable crime, and yet that has had most able support 
from the greatest lawyers of this Nation; but I do say that 
before you can vote to impench a man under the Constitution 
you must find lum guilty of some graye, moral delinquency or 
guilty of some wicked and sinister act, whether it be indictable 
or not. 

In the first great judicial trial the respondent, Judge Chase, 
was represented by that great lawyer of those times, Luther 
Martin, and another great lawyer, Charles Hopkinson. 

Martin and Hopkins both contended that you could only 
impeach under the Constitution upon conviction of an indictable 
crime, because the language of the Constitution said so. It 
Was under the merciless logic and hammering of these men at 
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the first great trial that the House managers took cover under 
another provision of “ good behavior.“ The Constitution, under 
which you exercise your functions, says tliat a man can only 
be convicted for bribery, treason, and other high crimes and 
misdemeanors. I am urging this—why it was so urgently de- 
bated—that in one case Congress passed an act making it an 
impeachable offense for a judge not to live in the district. 
That was coutested in the House on the ground that Congress 
could not change the meaning of words after they were written 
into the Constitution. And yet, gentlemen of the House, 
lightly and upon the most trivial facts during the process of 
this case, gentlemen wish to draw unfounded inferences and 
take the case to the Senate for trial. 

In the Archbald case the managers of the House went so far 
that Manager Sterling said, “Gentlemen of the Senate, you 
are to set up your standard, each of you.” Another one said 
to the Senate, “ Senators, it rests in your pleasure.” 

Gentlemen of the House, is it possible that in this day of 
law and order, when the lowest criminal must be confronted 
with a statute that makes and defines the offense for which 
he is tried, that the Senate of the United States, or any other 
body of men, can set up a standard of their own, such us the 
gentleman from Kansas would suggest, and from his own 
bosom conyict a man, tear from him the robes of office, make 
him ineligible to hold office under his own Government, send 
him to the graye with that obloquy resting upon bim? I say 
such is not the case, and I say further it is the duty of this 
House to exercise here and now its function of determining 
whether this impeachment resolution shall be voted. 

Let us see, gentlemen, what Judge Story said about this 
matter. I want to read you two or three lines from what 
Judge Story said in his work on fhe Constitution, section 797. 
15 N the meaning of this language of the Constitution 
le said: 


Resort, then, must be had elther to parliamentary practice at the 
common law in order to ascertain what are high crimes and misde- 
meanors, or the whole subject must be left to the arbitrary discretion 
of the Senate for the time being. 

The latter is so incompatible with the genius of our institutions that 
no lawyer or statesman would be inclined to countenance so absolute 
a despotism of opinion and practice which might make that a crime at 
one time or in one person which would be deemed innocent at another 
time or in another person. The only safe guide in such cases must be 
the common Jaw, which is the guardlan of our private rights and out 
liberties, 


Now, gentlemen, as I have said, we are not urging here that 
the crime must be indictable, but it must be a serious offense. 
I want to refer, before I discuss the facts, to one or two plain 
principles of law. 

In the first place, an impeachment is a criminal trial, and all 
the rules relating to criminal trials surround it. Some one said 
yesterday that it was quasi criminal, Why, gentlemen, it is 
true the punishment does not go to his life or his liberty or his 
property. It does not touch those things. It does not reach the 
physical man, but, gentlemen, it goes to the destruction of his 
soul, the very essence of the man, and ony man of honor would 
rather suffer death than to be impeached, driven from office and 
rendered ineligible to hold office under the Government under 
which he lives. 

Why, my friends, to show you that it is a criminal offense, the 
Constitution provides, for instance, that“ the trial of all crimes 
except in case of impeachment shall be by jury.” It provides 
further that the President shall have the power to grant 
reprieve and pardon for offenses against the United States 
except in cases of impeachment. 

Why, the murderer, the man who commits the most foul 
offense, after serving a term may secure the clemency of the 
Executive for his offense, but the man who has suffered the 
penalty of impeachment must be a man apart, separate from 
his fellow men, and his offense must go down with him as his 
winding sheet, with only the grave to cover his obloquy and 
infamy; and yet gentlemen would treat this lightly, and say 
that it was only a question of probable cause. I have heard 
them say that all we had to do was to find probable cause. 
Gentlemen, our functions are much more than that. I would 
take that, however, to be a closed question, and I shall read 
you what the gentientan from Maine [Mr. Hersey] said at the 
hearings: 


Mr. Hensry. I think the members of this committee view the mat- 
ter in this light: That they will not report to the House that im- 
peachment proceedings should be brought unless they are satisfied that 
ff they were sitting as Senators hearing these charges upon the cvi- 
dence they would vote for a conviction; and they are not acting as a 
grand jury, and I do not think they would take that view of it. I 
think we must go beyond believing there is reasonable cause or prob- 
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able cause and decide ourselves whether he is guilty or not guilty, 
the same as though we were trying the case as a jury. 


That is your duty, gentlemen of the House. It is even ad- 
mitted by the majority of this committee. 

Further, he must be convicted on the evidence, and competent 
evidence. I say to you gentlemen, candidly, that if you were 
offering the evidence that is in this record here to convict 
Judge English in the Senate, at least two-thirds of it would 
be ruled out as incompetent testimony. They undertook to try 
Judge Thomas rather than Judge English. 

Mr. Wirt said in the Peck case that not only was he to be 
convicted on evidence—one of the guaranties of our liberties 
and properti¢s—but to be convicted upon competent testimony 
was one of the guaranties of the Constitution which every 
man had. 

Further, I quote you this: 

If from a given state of facts two conclusions may be drawn, one 
favorable and the other unfavorable, the favorable conclusion must be 
taken. 


That is a well-settled principle of criminal law. That is a 
principle that even “ Dressed-up Johnny.“ whose name figures 
in this case, was entitled to have accorded him. That is a 
principle that “ Cat-eyed Walker,“ who figured so prominently 
with Mr. Ely in this case, was accorded by this very judge. 
The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Dominick] spoke very 
impressively yesterday upon the theory that “ Dressed-up 
Johnny,” crimiual as he was, was entitled to protection of the 
law. I do not know what he meant by it, but the facts are 
that “ Dressed-up Johnny“ was brought before this judge, and 
the only evidence upon which they could convict him was that 
of a coconspirator. The evidence, was not sufficient, and he 
was acquitted. ‘“ Cat-eye Walker” walked free under this rule 
of law as administered by Judge English. Can not I here 
to-day, in the name of the laws of our country, invoke the 
same rule for this man whose conduct is before you for con- 
sideration ? 

As to taking the inference that is consonant with innocence, 
I shall read to you what Senator Rerep said in the Archbald 
case. He was acting as judge then. In article 10 of the 
Archbald case Judge Archbald was charged with the fact that 
he had accepted a large sum of money from one Henry W. 
Cannon, who was at that time a director in the Great Northern 
Railroad, a director in the Lake Brie & Western Railroad, a 
director in the Fort Wayne, Cincinnati & Louisyille Railroad, 
and others which I shall not read. Judge Archbald was judge of 
the Commerce Court before whom litigation from these railroads 
came. It was not questioned that he received this money to 
defray his expenses in a trip to Europe, a large sum of money; 
but Senator Rep said: 

In my opinion article 10 is not sustained by the evidence. It is 
shown that Henry W. Cannon is a relative of the wife of the re- 
spondent, and that on other occasions the respondent and his wife 
have been the guests of Henry W. Cannon. The relationship exist- 
ing between the families affords a proper reason for the invitation 
referred to in the article and its acceptance. Under these condi- 
tions it is my opinion that the action of the respondent ought to 
receive that consideration which accords with innocence, 


Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. WEAVER. 

Mr. HERSEY. Judge Archbald was convicted, was he not? 

Mr. WEAVER. On that charge there was but one vote 
against him in the Senate; I have the record here before me. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEAVER. Yes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. As a matter of fact, in so far as that charge 
in article 10 was concerned, did not the Senate take the posi- 
tion that the charges in those first articles, including that, 
were charges of alleged offenses committed while he was a 
district judge, and, consequently, they acquitted him on those 
charges? 

Mr. WEAVER. That is not the ground upon which Senator 
Rerep of Missouri based his opinion. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I understand that that was his argument, 
but I am talking about the ground on which the Senate put it. 

Mr. WEAVER. 
that side. The same is true of another charge against him that 
a certain number of attorneys presented him with $500 as a 
gift. That, too, failed in the Senate, and Senator REED of Mis- 
souri again expressed his opinion as follows: 

While I think this ought not to be countenanced, nevertheless it is 
my opinion that the evidence in this case does not go far enough to 
show that the money was contributed or accepted because of any 
sinister motive. 


Yes. 
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There was but one vote for conviction on- 
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Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WBAVER. Yes. 
Mr. MICHENER. In that case the gentleman is simply 


citing the opinion of Senator Reep of Missouri. 

Mr. WEAVER. That is all. 

Mr. MICHENER. The Senate specifically fount that he was 
not guilty for the sole reason that that act was committed 
while he was a district judge, and that they had no jurisdic- 
tion. r 

Mr. WEAVER. I do not know what they founded it upon. 
I simply find this in the record and the reason given by 
Senator Resp of Missouri for his vote. What I want to 
illustrate by that is that you have got to search for a man's 
motives. That is the great thing after all. George W. English 
Was a man who had four sons. He had been struggling to edu- 
cute them. He had educated them as well as he could from 
the small salary which he was receiving, and these gentlemen 
here have gone through und compelled every bank out there 
With which he ever did business throughout all the years to 
bring up his account and it is in this record, and not a cent of 
graft or venality is shown anywhere. I challenge these gentle- 
men to show where one red cent of unboly money passed into 
his hands. But the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SumNeErs] 
would draw you pictures. I thought for a time that he was 
going to run a moving-picture show. He wanted to picture to 
you the soul of this man. He said that Judge English had a 
boy who had just graduated from the law school at Harvard 
and who was down in Rast St. Louis. As I said, the father 
had been struggling to give the boy this education. The gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. SumMNers] undertakes to picture the 
soul of this man and does so by the fact that he went over 
to a railroad attorney connected with the Missouri Pacific, 
with un old friend of his, a Mr. Howell, whom he thought had 
some influence with Mr. White, the attorney, to see if he could 
not get his boy a job. This simple act of trying to get his boy 
a position in which he could earn an honest living they would 
have you consider a badge of crime sufficient to tear the 
ermine from this old father. 

Can you imagine a motive that was innocent? If you can, 
you must tuke it under the law of the land. I can imagine a 
motive. I can imagine the highest motive that God ever gave 
to man, the love of a father for his son and his anxiety for 
his welfare. You gentlemen who have felt the wild pulsa- 
tions of a father’s love can understand it. And yet just one 
thing after another in this case, when he goes down to get a 
job in a bank and had been a depositor there for years, they 
rake, scrape, and hunt to find corruption in it. Why, my 
friends, you gentlemen are not going to do any such unholy, 
unrighteous thing. The love of a father! Why, they went 
down to the bank at Coulterville and were not satisfied to get 
Judge English's and Thomas's account, but they went and 
dragged out the account of his wife and said, “Let us see 
what she has got here,” and they found out she had $168 in 
the savings bank put in there in 10-cent pieces. 

Mr. WYANT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEAVER. I will. 

Mr. WYANT. In looking over the evidence I find on differ- 
ent occasions that Judge English received certain sums of 
money from Judge Thomas. Judge English's secretary testi- 
fied to it, I believe. Was that explained? 

Mr. WEAVER. There is no evidence—I do not want to go 
on this now—no evidence except Mrs. Thayer, I think it was, 
came in there and testified that she saw some money, that 
some man came in there and paid over some money. Nobody 
else saw it, aud there were other persons in the office, and 
nobody in the office saw or heard about it. Judge English 
denies it, and everybody in connection with the cuse denies 
it. I do not believe the majority of this committee believe it, 
and I challenge them to say as to whether they do or not. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to discuss the evidence with you as 
to some of these matters very briefly. I am not going to take 
up the case of Mr. Kurch, because that has already been gone 
into quite fully. But I do want to paint you just a little more 
of the picture of Mr. Karch, 

The gentleman from Texas did not quite finish the picture 
of Mr. Karch, and I want to finish it. Now, I do not say I 
agree with Judge English on the disbarring of Karch. But, 
gentlemen, we have to look at the setting there—whether there 
was a sinister motive. Let us see who Mr. Karch was and 
let us discard the testimony of Karch and of English and 
take that of Assistant Attorney Walcott and see what he says 
about this transaction. On page 744 of the record this par- 
ticular testimony is. Mr. Walcott, assistant district attorney, 
says he had a little misunderstanding with the judge in the 
court that morning, not a misunderstanding but a little colloquy, 
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and Mr, Karch came around to him and this is what he said 
to him: 

Mr. Warcott. I sald I did not consider it a bawling out. I said 
I had found out thet 1 had no right to tell the jury what the law 
was in the Federal court. 

He said, “Judge English is getting too damned brash.” He walked 
up and down in front of my desk and paced back and forth, not 
hurriedly nor slowly, and said, “If all the lawyers had as much guts 
os 1 have got, he would not be on the bench. Some of those inter- 
slate freight thieves are going to kill him. One man told me he 
was going to kill kim, and I told him not to do it.“ He said, “I do 
not know but what I made a mistake, and I do not think I will tell 
lim that any more, for the (using a viie epithet) ought to be 
killed.” 


That, Mr. Walcott says, was startling to him. He told it to 
Judge English; that is in evidence. Judge Bandy had told 
Judge English that Mr. Karch, after a trial of some case, was 
In one of the saloons and had used similar language that the 
(using a vile epithet) ought to be assassinated, and Cooper 
Stout, assistant deputy marshal, had told Judge English the 
sname thing. Stout had gone to Karch and Karch had denied 
‘it at first and finally admitted it and said he was drunk when 
jhe said it. Now, gentlemen, that is the man who was facing 
the judge on that day. Talk about epithets. Here was a man 
‘who had denounced the court and the judge in the saloons and 
on the strects and everywhere, and said he ought to be assas- 
sinnted, and he was sorry he prevented his assassination. 

Talk abont dragging thé court down! Why, my friends, 
1555 was the man who was sitting before him on that day 
looking in a menacing mood, as the judge said, and when he 
got through, when they were just having some little hearing, 
no jury. no court there, but just haying some hearing, that 
he asked Mr. Karch, “Have you any further business with 
the court?” and he said he did not. Jndge English asked him 
to retire, and this colloquy started. Now, gentlemen, that is 
jthe status in regard to Karch, and as far as trial by jury 
is concerned 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
brief question? 

Mr. WEAVER. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr, ROBSION of Kentucky. Wus that testimony offered 
bcfore the judge when he ordered the disbarment of this attor- 
‘ney? 72 

Mr. WEAVER. Not that I know of, Mr. Ronstox. The 
[judge knew it. Now on page St is an article written by the 
‘Post-Dispatch charging Judge English with being un-American 
and many other things and charged he would not allow jury 
trials. 

Now I do not know what those injunctions were about out 
there. The record does not show. But gentlemen, the facts 
are, as Judge English said, that he told Karch that if he 
wanted a trial he could make a motion for a jury trial, and he 
would continue bis cases until the Danville term when a jury 
would be present and then would consider it. As a mutter of 
fact the circuit court, presided over by Judge Alschubry 
rendered an opinion a little while after that that they were not 
entitled to a jury trial in cases of this kind. But notwith- 
standing that, Judge English gave a jury trial in every single 
case. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr..WEAVER. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He said he would give a jury trial to 
anyone except a walking delegate, did he not? 

Mr. WEAVER. He said facetiously that to test it out 
that some day he might refuse it to some delegates who had 
enough money to take it up for decision by the appellate court. 
But he did give a trial to all of the defendants in these injunc- 
tion cases who asked it. 

Here was 2 man by the name of “ Dressed-Up Johnny,” but 
that has been discussed so fully by the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. Horapay] and others that I shall not alinde to it except 
to refer to it as a precedent. Now, what Judge English 
thought was that when Mr. Webb went down to that police 
court and presented a petition for habeas corpus he concealed 
the fact that this man was a Federal prisoner and that he had 
transported him so that he could get across the river into 
Missouri and out of the jurisdiction. If you will read the 
statement in the record about that you will find that Judge 
English said that he wished him to clear up the matter of bis 
haying transported him out of the jurisdiction of the court. 
Under the circumstances he suspended him for a few months. 
Webb could have sat down and filed a paper right there and 
have been restored to the practice. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEAVER. Yes. 


Will the gentleman permit a 
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Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman explain why Judge 
English waited from 380 to 33 days before he seut for Webb: 
That is referred to on page Gë. 

Mr. WEAVER. I suppose he was busy with other matters. 

Mr. PERKINS. If Webb filed his statement within 10 days 
or 2 weeks, why should the judge wait 5 months before he 
reinstated him? 

Mr. ARNOLD. The fact is shown that Mr. Webb sent a man 
to the court and asked for an extension of time in which he 
could file his request with the court, and it was due to his 
suggestion that the matter did not come up before. 

Mr. WEAVER. Judge Campbell stated that. 

Mr. PERKINS. The reversal of the court did not occur for 
fiye months. 

Mr. BOW LING. Does not the record show that he was on 
vacation Auring that period? 

Mr. WEAVER. Of course the court was in vacation, and 
there were no more terms of court until the court resumed its 
Sessions. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Do you contend that in the meantime he 
could not file a request? 

Mr. WEAVER. That may be so. The question is not whether 
these men were properly disbarred or not. I think they were 
not, but that the judge was a little brusque about it. But, 
gentlemen, the question is whether it is an impeachable offense, 
whether it was done with sinister and wicked motives. Let 
me call your attention to a case which went up from Missouri 
and which was tried in the Senate—the case of Judge James II. 
Peck. That is a precedent in regard to these two cases. What 
happened in the case of Jndge Peck? Judge Peck had tried a 
civil action in St. Louis, Mo. His opinion in that case had been 
publicly criticized. He went into the newspapers himself and 
printed a statement in regard to that opinion. The lawyer on 
the other side, Mr. Lawless, came back, and, in the most 
deferential way, said: 


I notice that Judge Peck has spoken in the press in regard to this, 
nnd I suppose I have the right to do so. 


The case was then on appeal. Then he went Into a legal dis- 
cussion of the case, The judge cited him for contempt, brought 
him before him, and fined him and put him in jail for 24 hours 
and disbarred him for 18 months. Aud yet the Senate of the 
United States, sitting as a solemn court of impeachment, with 
that as the only evidence and the only charge, found him not 
guilty. 

It is not a question for you gentlemen to go into technicalities 
of whether he proceeded just right or not. You can not weigh 
in golden scales these acts that occur in moments of excitement 
sometimes. Gentlemen, that is a precedent. 

Take the case of Wayne Ely. He was trying a case before 
Judge English, representing Cat-eyed ” Walker, and persisted 
in asking the jury an impertinent question as to whether or 
not, if the judge charged them on the facts in the case and they 
believed otherwise, they would still go ahead, notwithstanding 
what the judge told them, and acquit the defendant; and 
apparently facetiously the judge said if they did he would put 
them in jail for contempt. The judge says he does not recall 
the incident at all, and the district attorney says he does not 
recall it; it was of such slight importance. 

You are asked to impeach him for that. If Judge Marshall 
had been sitting on the bench and this man had asked a lot of 
questions like that, Judge Marshall would haye stopped him; 
and so would any other Federal judge. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEAVER. Yes. > 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows that attorneys re- 
peatedly impress upon juries, as 1 have done, the fact that they 
are the sole Judges of the facts. 

Mr. WEAVER. Yes. I will say this: That if Judge English 
as a matter of law had gone abead and charged the jury his 
views of the evidence and he had not told them that they 
could disregard his opinion concerning the facts, it would have 
been reversible error. But, as a mutter of fact, Judge English 
said he did not charge any such thing and had never charged 
any jury in that way since he was on the bench, and“ Cat- 
eyed” Walker went free and was discharged the next day. 


.Gentlemen, I ask you seriously if those are sufficient matters 


on which to impeach this man? 

Now, I want to refer for just a minute to the case of the 
State attorneys. There has been so much sald, gentlemen, in 
regard to this matter. It has been so thoroughly explained 
und the setting has been so thoroughly laid before you by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Horapay] and others that I am 
not going into it. But, gentlemen, I want to discuss with you 
just a minute the subject of profanity. 
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Prom what you see in the press and from the statements 
appearing in the newspapers you would think it was an every- 
day habit of Judge English to get up and call a man some vile 
naime, but there is not one single line of testimony to show 
that he ever uttered such language from the bench in the whole 
history of his judicial career. The evidence in this case, by 
the most relinbte witnesses, is that he did not do it on that 
occasion., Now, who did testify abont that? Let us see. The 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hersey} says that all of the at- 
torneys and sheriffs so testified. Why, Mr. Kramer testified 
that he did not use it. Mr. Perry D. Parker, deputy United 
Stites marshal, testified he did not use that language; Hugh E. 
Smith testified he did not use that language; and one of the 
sheriffs testified that the only word he heard was the word 
“damn.” Yet this mau is to be pillorled over this country for 
a statement like that, and is charged with the use of gross, 
profane, and obscene language from the bench. He hiniself 
testifies he never did it in all his life. 

Now, gentlemen, I am not going to discuss that with you, 
becanse you all fully understand that. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr, Sumwners] stated that the 
minority report says there was no evidence that subpcenas 
had issued. We said there was no evidence of any actum 
subpanis because they were not in the record. One man tes- 
tified that the sheriff or marshal telephoned to him; others 
testified one thing and others testified another. There was 
only one ense where a man proved his attendarice as a wit- 
ness, and that was in the Gorley case. He was probably a 
witness in it because Gorley was the man who had killed the 
man at Centralia the night before. Then there fs this talk 
abont Maguire, and that the freedom of the press is involved 
here. Maguire published this article by the Post-Dispatch in 
Centralia, where there was a. strike and riots going on. He 
said to lum: 

In publishing that you bave probably heen guilty of contempt be- 
canse it might have been an incitation to riot, 


tut he did not cite him for contempt. I know these are too 
inconsequential for consideration and too inconsequential to 
invoke the consideration of the Senate—96 Senators—with all 
the paraphernalia of a high court of impeachment to try this 
man for his treatment of Karch, Ely, Webb, and the State's 
attorney. 

Now, gentlemen, it is alleged in one of these articles, in 
article 2, that Judge English was guilty of a course of improper 
and unlawful conduct involving partlulity and favoritism and 
resulting in a combination to control and manage, in collusion 
with Charles B. Thomas, referee, the bankruptcy assets of the 
district. Then they set out some specifie acts. You will note 
that every one of these articles undertakes to make a general 
charge of a course of conduct. 

In other words, they are not willing to stand upon a single 
one of them as au impeachable offense. Why, gentlemen, is it 
Possible that you can combine a number of nonimpeachable acts 
and transmute them into an impeachable offense? Take the 
IAx case nnd the Karch case. Why, gentlemen, this judge was 
appointed in 1918, and all of these cases—the Karch case, the 
Ely case, and all of them—occurred in 1922. He tried 6,500 
eases, civil und criminal; he held terms in New York City and 
elsewhere, and we have only two lawyers complaining of him, 
and we find from the record that Mr. Webb and Mr. Karch had 
their offices together, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEAVER. Yes. 

My. LAGUARDIA. I complained of him on the floor of the 
House, and his attitude in a case in New York City. 

Mr. REID of IIIinois. That was because he did not send a 
sick man to jail. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
he wants to know. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. I know about it. 

Mr. WEAVER. I do not know anything about that. I am 
speaking about the evidence in this case. Now, gentlemen, I 
want to ask this question: On what theory of law can you take 
two or three or four nonimpeachable acts and make impeach- 
able offenses out of them? And that is what they have in each 
one of these charges. Why, gentlemen, unless my arithmetic 
deceives me, nothing added to nothing to infinity still makes 
nothing; and yet these gentlemen, by some sort of legal leger- 
demain, which they themselves will admit, attempt to take inci- 
dents that are not impeachable and transmute them into an 
impeachable offense. 

Now, gentlemen, the second article charges him with colu- 
sion, as I have said, in regard to the bankruptcy courts. Let 
me take these up for just a moment, and I am not going to 
discuss them at any great length. The first one is that he 


I will teil the gentleman about that if 
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unlawfully appointed Charles B. Thomas referee in bank- 
ruptcy. Now, you are going to the Senate. This is your bin 
of indictment and these are your ayerments. How pre you 
going to prove that when you get over there? There had never 
been but one referee in bankruptcy in that district, and there 
is not to-day. My friends, at this point I want to call your 
attention to the fact that Judge Lindley was appainted judge 
for that district in 1922, and he has full concurrent powers 
with Judge Bnglish in everything. et he has never appointed 
another referee; he has never questioned any of these bank- 
raptcy proceedings and he has never questioned anything abont 
this supposed organization or bankruptey ring. He had the 
same powers. Why not bring him into this impenchment nnder 
these bankruptcy charges? Why, of course, you contd net 
prove, When you went to the Senate, that this man bad been 
guilty of any unlawful thing in appointing Charles B. Thomas 
as referee. 

They say he made a rule. Gentlemen, I can not quite gather 
the strength of that charge. The old rule provided that if the 
judge is absent from the district because of sickness and is 
unable to sit, or is disqualified by reason of interest, the 
referee muy make such appointments in flre first instance and 
in every case where the referce deems it for the protection of 
the estate. Now, that is the old rule. 

The new rule which they say he adopted simply refers the 
matters to the referee and provides that if he shall find it 
necessary, in order to protect the estate, he may appoint re- 
ceivers in bankruptey—identically the same power, And, gen- 
tlemen, these receivers were appointed to take charge of the 
property only until a trustee was appointed by the creditors 
and 5 15 marshal did it. There was nothing to it, 
anyway, Sometimes the marshal held th 
pei ita d the property during this 

Now, gentlemen, how can you have a bankruptcy ring? Ho 
is this thing done? Why, my friends, when a Mia files a 921 
tion in bankruptcy and is adjudged a bankrupt, it is referred 
to the referee. If it is an estate of any importance, they elect 
a trustee; and who elects him? Why, the creditors elect him 
at a meeting in which they vote. The creditors have charge 
of the entire proceedings. It would be impossible to create a 
bankruptcy ring, because every lawyer in the whole legal com- 
munity is involved and interested in the bankruptcy proceed- 
ings representing the several creditors and see to it that the 
interest of their clients is protected. 

I want to say another thing. After a judge appoints a 
referee all of the accounting and the handling of the estates are 
under the supervision of the Department of Justice itself— 
not under the judge. If anything wrong had been done there 
in regard to these matters the Department of Justice would 
have taken it up. There are two reports in this record, one by 
Mr. Zimmerman, a department examiner, who was sent there 
after Thomas resigned for the purpose of catching him, if they 
could. He found nothing worthy of condemnation, and Mr. 
Mountjoy, who filed a report in August, 1824, showed that this 
oflice was properly carried on. 

Gentlemen, I now want to show you for a moment fhe 
concurrent power of these two judges. Here is whut Mr. 
Mountjoy, who examined these accounts, said about this mat- 


ter, and he made his report to the Attorney General 5 
1924. He said: 7 3 


Rules: There do not seem to be any printed rules or rules in pam- 
phlet form, They are scattered here and there through the Journals 
or records. I think it would be a good plan for the two judges to 
direct the clerk to write to n good many clerks and get copics of 
the rules in vogue in other districts. 


Now, gentlemen, that is all there is to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Newron of Minnesota). 
The time of the gentleman from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman 30 min- 
utes additional. 

Mr. WEAVER. Gentlemen, I am now discussing this artivle 
of impeachment and I want to discuss it in full, but It has not 
a thing in the world in it except charges as to an organiza- 
tion. Of course, he had an organization. He had to have one 
to carry on this business, and if I had the time I would like 
to read you Thomas's letters about how proud he had heen 
of his bankruptey business. Gentlemen, article 2 has not a 
thing in the world in it. They set out a whole lot of things 
here, but they do not show any crime hus been committed in 
connection with the organization and the running of the bank- 
ruptey matters. 

You can not presume a crime. If you had the corpus 
delicti proved, you might connect somebody with it by cir- 
cumstantial evidence, but, gentlemen, you can not presume that 
these men committed any offense, and there is none shown in 
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this record, and both of the examiners state that Thomas ran 
this ofice at less expense than the average district in the 
United States with which they came in contact. 

Tf you caught “ Dressed-up Johnny” down here with a 
$50,000 diamond necklace, you would think he had stolen it, 
you would be suspicious, but unless you had proof that such a 
necklace had been stolen and-that this was the necklace, you 
never could conyict “ Dressed-up Johnny.“ Yet they want to 
convict Judge English in connection with an organization with 
which he had nothing to do, unless something came up to him 
by way of appeal or something of that sort. In other words, 
they are trying Thomas here. 

Gentlemen, I want now to say a word or two about article 3. 
In article 3 they charge that certain receiverships were given 
to this man and that favoritism was shown to Thomas. I am 
not going into an extended argument of that, because I have 
not the time. I want to say this, however. Judge Epglish was 
appointed in 1918, and the first appointment he had of any kind 
was in the Alton Granite Co. case in 1920, Thomas was made 
attorney for the temporary receivers at $200 a month, and 
when they were made permanent receiyers the two receivers 
eame back, and you will find their petition on page 803, in 
which they petitioned the court to appoint Mr. Thomas as 
attorney at certain compensation, naming his compensation, 
because they said he had been very efficient in helping them 
handle this great corporation and its intricate affairs. He was 
appointed permanent attorney on the petition of these receivers. 

Gentlemen, that is the first one, and it is figured in these 
charges that he got $43,000 for about seven or eight years’ 
service in handling properties worth five or six or more millions 
of dollars, and in that instance he was appointed attorney on 
the request of the receivers themselves. Are you going to vote 
that as one of the articles of impeachment? Why, tlie gentle- 
man from Maine [Judge Hersty] rolled under his tongue the 
amount this man got. I guess if he had Charles E. Hughes or 
John W. Davis down here aud found out some of the fees they 
charge, he would just hang them and be done with the agony. 
{Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield at that point for 
just a brief question? 

Mr. WEAVER. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. When was Judge Lindley appointed an 
associnte judge? 

Mr. WEAVER. In 1922 and went on the bench in September. 

Mr. KETCHAM. How long after that or following that ap- 
pointment was Judge Thomas continued as referee, under this 
ussoclute arrangemeut of Judge Lindley and Judge English? 

Mr. WEAVER. Up until 1925. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Was there any complaint during that 
period or any suggestion from Judge Lindley that his services 
were unsatisfactory? 

Mr. WEAVER. Not a line. Gentlemen, if Judge Thomas 
misappropriated a cent of bankruptcy money, it is not in this 
record, 8 

Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman permit an interruption 
there? 

Mr. WEAVER. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Judge Lindley himself says so and he tells 
you why he did not interfere—because English controlled it. 

Mr. WEAVER, Nobody had complained and nobody has 
complained to-day of the mismanagement of a single one of 
these concerns, and I challenge anyone to show differently by 
this record. It is not in there. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Is not the very report of the department ex- 
pert who made the report full of criticisms of this man's ad- 
ministration as referee, and serious ones? 

Mr. WEAVER. Not of his mismanagement of the properties. 
The examiner said he was afraid he could not handle this work 
and the bankruptcy work too, as a matter of time. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Is there not instance after instance where 
he overpaid these favorite men appointed receivers, and so 
forth? 

Mr. WEAVER. I do not think so. If they did, it passed 
through two reports and was under their jurisdiction. There 
is not one line of testimony that Judge English ever knew it 
er that it was ever brought to his attention, and yet you want 
to convict him for it. 

The next case of appointment, gentlemen—and I will run 
through these hurriedly, because they are endeavoring to give 
you a course of conduct. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. WEAVER. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Did any of the creditors of the bank- 
rupts object to the administration? 

Mr. WEAVER. Not at all. Nowhere in this record is there 
any such complaint 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. No exceptions were filed? 

Mr. WRAVER. No exceptions were filed. There is not one 
single line of testimony of complaint in any legal way. They 
could have taken these things up to Judge English, and then 
he would have had notice and would have to act, but there 
was nothing like that done. 

I want you to get these things clearly in your mind. They 
have charged in this third article, upon which you have to 
yote as to whether you are going to send it to the Senate or 
not, that this man was appointed receiver in the Southern 
Gem Coal Co. case. This was in January, 1924. It was six 
years after Judge English went on the bench until he was 
appointed to a single receivership, unless it was one matter 
of some motor company, about which there is so slight evidence 
you can not tell Just when it was. 

I have not the time to go into each one of these matters 
fully and show you the record; but how was he appointed? 
The Southern Gem Coal Co, was a large operating coal com- 
pany. The property was valued at from $3,200,000 up. <A 
man by the name of Wilson was one of the receivers. They 
came down there before Judge English and wanted a man by the 
name of Ray appointed; and who objected? The miners ob- 
jected to the appointment of Ray and said Ray was the man 
who had brought the property into its present situation, and 
the company owed the miners $300,000; and the testimony of 
Attorney Layman, as well as of Mr. Wilson himself, is full 
and complete in this record that the miners, through their 
attorneys, insisted on the appointment of C. B. Thomas as a 
rocelver. 

He acted upon it after an hour or two of argument in open 
Fat And yet he is charged with an impeachable offense for 
that. 

Now, gentlemen, the next appointment was in May, 1924. I 
call your attention to the fact and—let us see—you are going 
over to the Senate with this as your averment in the case of 
Handelsman against the Chicago Fuel Co., and the article 
alleges the appointment of Thomas as receiyer in this case by 
Judge English. 

Here is the record. Who appointed him? 
Lindley appointed Thomas in that case. 
385 of the hearings. Judge Lindley said: 


At that time I was holding court at East St. Louls. Judge English 
was then sitting in the southern district of New York, in New York 
City, and on May 26, while I was hearing jury trials, before the con- 
vening of court in the morning, Mr. Thomas and the attorney for the 
petitioner and the attorney for the company appeared in my cham- 
bers and said that they had a petition for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver for the Chicago Fuel Co., which had mines in this district and 
un office in Chicago. I took the petition and read it. There was at 
the same time an answer, a formal answer, filed by the company con- 
senting to the appointment of a receiver. 

The jurisdictional avyerments scemed to me to be included, and the 
facts were such that it appeared that there ought to be a receiver or 
receivers appointed. I then asked whom they desired appointed as 
receiver, and Judge Thomas said that they had agreed upon bim. 
Then I said to the attorneys there, “Whom do you want for receiver 
in this case? Do you want Mr. Thomas, or do you not want him, 
and, if you do want him, why do you want him?" One of those 
attorncys—I think the attorney for the petitloner—said yes, they did 
want him, and that the reason they wanted him was because he was 
experienced and because he had been appointed receiver for the Gem 
Coal Co.,; that the Gem Coal Co, had some relationship with the Chi- 
cago Fuel Co. in the way of reciprecal contracts of some character; 
that some financial relationship existed between the two companies, 
and that they felt, in view of his familiarity with the Gem Coal Co. 
and these contractual relationships, that he was the proper man to 
be appointed. 


Why, Judge 
Here it is, on page 


And yet you are going into the Senate of the United States 
with the charge that Judge English appointed him. You are 
going to be asked for evidence to substantiate that when here is 
the solemn record showing that he was appointed by Judge 
Lindley himself. 

It is true that he said there had been some talk about Judge 
Thomas being appointed, but how could there have been? This 
was in May, 1924. He must have seen it in the Post-Dispatch 
at the time the hearings were going on. 

Now, it is for things like this that you are going to the 
Senate with; and if I had time to unearth and go to the bottom 
of these things, I could convince you of the unrighteousness of 
this whole thing. 

Now, there is another of those theories. Let us see how they 
want to build up this case. Why, the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. Hersey] reminds me of one of these scientists. He goes 
out and finds a little piece of petrified rock, and it looks to him 
like the remains of some prehistoric animal. He builds and 
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builds and adds a little here and a little there, wntil the first 
thing you know he has constructed a great animal 600 feet 
long, breathing fire and blood and brimstone and thrashing the 
primordial seas with his tail a thousand feet long. [Laughter.] 
And then, to complete the picture the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. SumNeExus] should put the Post-Dispatch on its back, booted 
and spurred, urging it still further with fury, and you would 
have the picture complete, [Langhter.] 

Now, gentlemen, they say in that charge that Frizzeil was 
made attorney, and that he was the chief derk in the office of 
the referee. Why, gentlemen, Frizzell was never in the office of 
the referee. He was tlie United States commissioner, and that 
is all he ever was. The evidence is here, but I have not the 
time to rend it. 

Mr. MICHENER. He had an office there. 

Mr. WEAVER. He had an office in the building across the 
lint. My God, is it possible that they are trying to convict a 
man on such evidence as that? 

Mr. MICHENER. The evidence is that Frizzell was in the 
fame suite, he had one end of it. 

Mr. WHRAVER. What of it? It is true that Thomas had 
an office there, but where would be conduct the referee busi- 
ness: out in the street? Certainly he had an office there, and, 
gentlemen, you are going over to the Senate to prove these 
charges. These are the ayerments in the bill of indictment. 
Ilow are you going te sustain them? Why, you will be laughed 
oat of court. . 

Geutlemen, I would like to go through with these other 
nverments and show you that there is nothing to sustain them. 
It is just thin air. 

Now we bave come down to the fourth article, and I will 
have to leave the discussion largely to my colleague. I would 
Uke to discuss them, but I want to come down to a discussion 
with you for a few minutes of the question of the bankruptcy 
deposits. The first thing I am going to do—I will not have 
time to refer to the record—they make a great charge against 
this man about the Drovers National Bank. What are the 
facts about it? I am going to discuss that for a minute, so 
that I can get to the ether matters, because they are inter- 
related. In regard to the Drovers National Bank, they intro- 
duced a contract between Thomas and Dooley, and put it into 
the record, in which Dooley offered to sell Thomas 600 shares 
ju the Drover Trust Co. They put in the letter from Thomas 
sbowing the transaction failed. The evidence does not show 
that Jndge English liad anything to do with it, bat when pre- 
sented to him, said he would have nothing to do with it. 

Finally they issued 10 shares of stock to him. Thomas hail 
40 or 50 shares in the Drovers National Bank. They issued 
10 shares, I say, finally to English. The record shows that 
when Judge English received that steck he told them that 
he did not want any of the steck and that he took it down to 
the bank and transferred it in blank, and Judge English said 
that the committee conta go down there and find it if they 
wanted to. They say that there were 17 transfers of funds 
to the Drovers National Bank. The only evidence in the 
record is, by one of these examiners, that there were 17 trans- 
fers to the Drovers Bank, but it does net show under what 
circumstances ner why ner when, Upon that they want to 
pin another indictment. To corroborate Judge English abont 
that, when the bank went into the hands of the receiver they 
found out that Judge English was legally liable there npon 
the stock, that it had not been transferred on the books to 
conform to the law in some way, and they were about to sue 
him and did sue others in the same way. Mr. Karraker, the 
receiver, says in the record that Judge English claimed that 
it was not his stack, that he did not own it. 

Then there is the matter of the Union Trust Co. I am going 
to discuss that for a few minutes, und in order to do that I 
want to read to you the bill of indictment in connection with 
the Union Trust Co, They charge, in this bill of indictment, 
ns follows? 


In that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, on or about the 
ist day of April, 1924, with the knowledge and consent of Charles B. 
Thomas, referee in bankruptcy aforesaid, did make aud enter into the 
following improper and unlawful agreement with said Union Trust 
Co., a Government depository of bankruptey funds, to wit, that If said 
Union Trust Co. would then and there employ one Farris English, the 
son of George W. English, Judge aforesaid, at a salary of $200 per 
month, he, said Guorge W. English, judge aforesaid, with said Charles 
B. Thomas, would become depositors in said Union Trust Co., and 
that be, the said George W. English, and said Charles B. Thomas 
would cause to be removed from the Drovers’ National Bank of East 
St. Louis the bankruptcy funds deposited there and would deposit 
the same in said Union Trust Co., and that said Union Trust Co. 
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should pay to sald Farris English, in addition to his said salary of 
$200 per month, interest on said bankruptcy funds from time to time 
on deposits In said Union Trust Co. at the rate of 3 per cent an 
monthly balances, ind for this consideration George W. English, judxe 
as aforesaid, further did agree with said Union Trust Co. that while 
said agreement continued said funds shovld not be withdrawn and 
depostted In any other Government depository, and thereupon siid 
Farris English was employed by said Union Trust Co. under said 
agreement and remained In the services of said company for 14 
months and drew out of said company during this said perlod, iu 
addition to his salary of $200 per month, the sum of $2,700 as 
interest on bankruptcy funds; that the bankruptcy funds were with- 
drawn from said Drovers National Bawk and deposited in the satd 
Umon Trust Co. under said agreement; that George W. English, 
judge as aforesaid, and Charles B. Thomas, referee in bankruptcy 
aforesaid, did then and there become depositors in said Union Trust 
Co., the said George W. English did then and there use his influence 
as judge for the unlawful and improper personal gain and profit to 
himself, family, and friends. 


Think of trying to prove that before the Senate! As a mat- 
ter of fact, this bank was made a depository in 1921. That 
was nearly three years before this thing occurred. Farris 
English had entered the bank and had been employed there 
since February, 1923, a little more than a year before the 
date which they state. The evidence discloses that a man 
named Ackerman, who was not an oflicer of the bank, but 
who was around soliciting funds, met Judge English on the 
street and talked with him about the employment of his son 
in the bank. Judge English said: 


Come up to my office and I will talk with you about it. 


The only line of evidence in this whole record that I think 
you can seriously consider is the statement of this one man, 
Ackerman, that the judge said that if he was not deceived these 
funds would be increased. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. What testimony is there to 
show that this young man was to receive 3 per cent on these 
monthly deposits? 

Mr. WEAVER. There is not a particle of evidence that 
Judge English knew thing about it. That was an arrange- 
ment made between Farris English nearly 14 months after he 
went into the bank with a man named Schlafly. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is not disputed that he received the 
mouey, is it? 

Mr. WEAVER. Not at all. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I know the gentleman does not 
want to misstate the evidence. Perhaps I misunderstood the 
gentleman. What was the date he said Farris English entered 
the bank? 

Mr. WEAVER. February, 1923. 

Mr, GRAHAM. And when-did the gentleman say that this 
interview between Ackerman and Judge English occurred? 

Mr. WEAVER. I was referring to the date when it Is said 
the contract was made in this bill of impeachment, to wit, 
April 1. 1924. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The record shows that that was the first 
day that the monthly nlowance on the balance was paid. 

Mr. WEAVER. Here was a little loose conversation between 
Judge English and Ackerman some time prior to the Ist of 
April, 1924. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the gentleman will permit me to in- 
terrupt, was that interest paid on the Ist day of April, 1923, 
or on the Ist day of April, 1924? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Nineteen hundred and twenty-four. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I thought the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania IMr. Grauam], the chairman of the committee, said it 
was the Ist day of April, 1923, or in April after the son was 
employed in Februnry—14 months after. Is that correct? 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. WRHAVER. That is correct—about 14 months after- 
wards. Here is the only evidence about the thing. Mr. Acker- 
man, as I said, was a solicitor of accounts. He had known 
Judge English for a long time and he met him on the street. 
They talked about this boy, and Ackerman says that Judge 
English said incidentally, “If I am not deceived, the deposits 
would increase down there.” This boy lad served in that bank 
during vacation time. The bauk had been a depository since 
1921. At the time this thing occurred there were over $76,000 
of bankruptcy funds in there, and Ackerman says: 

I might say this In fairness to all parties, I had solicited Judge 
Thomas's account long before there was any thought of Judge English 
or his son becoming connected with our institution, and he was good 
enough to give me a boost and gave us a handsome account. 


In other words, he bad bankruptcy funds deposited. 
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Mr. DOMINICK. As a matter of fact, that account that 
Judge Thomas gave was not bankruptey funds; but receiver- 
ship funds. 

Mr. WEAVER. The record is that this question was asked: 


What kind of an account did he give you? 
And the answer is: © 
A referee account. 


Mr. DOMINICK, Yes. 

Mr. WEAVER. Then, what else was it? 

Mr. DOMINICK, It was not a bankruptey account. 
bankruptcy necounts are in the name of the trustee. 

Mr. WEAVER. Certainly they are, and that just shows the 
futility of all this that you have been trying to show in this 
case. A trustee can deposit the money in any depository. 
The idea of Judge English working down through the referee 
and down to the trustee is ridiculous. Let me tell you about 
the interest on these things. These gentlemen say that they 
had heen to Thomas and told him they would pay interest 
on bankruptcy deposits, und he said that he could not accept 
it. What is a referce’s account? A hundred or two individual 
accounts, running from $1.80 up to $200 or $500 or $9,000, 
with checks being drawn every day, and to figure out the in- 
terest and pro rate it among the different accounts would take 
the comptroller's office down here to do it necurately. So that 
they are not paid in any instance. I have been trustee myself, 
but I never thought of getting interest on the account, and 
nobody else ever does. 

Now, then, after these conversations—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the gentleman did not permit any 
relative or any member of his family to draw interest on it, 
I am sure. 

Mr. WEAVER. I controlled it absolutely and paid out on 
proper orders, as was done in all these cases. Nobody in the 
world in this instance has suffered a loss of one single cent. 
After this talk with Ackermann, Ackermann went over to 
Farris English and nothing was said about bankruptcy account 
or anything else, but he said: 


You go and see Schlafly, 


He employed him. In this conversation nothing was said 
about bankruptcy accounts, and he stayed there until he got 
dissatisfied, aud, gentlemen, he was about to go and this mau 
caine to him and said: 


We will put you in a fine situation here. We will put you In our 
bond department and give you 25 per cent on all the bonds you sell 
and 3 per cent on all deposits you bring in here. 


Suppose the gentleman from New York was induced to 
deposit $50,000, and the solicitor who secured it got 3 per 
cent on it, it would not have hurt the gentleman from New 
York, and they said simply und eutirely, “ All right, we will 
trent these bankruptcy deposits as of that character and give 
you a sum equal to the interest in order to increase your 
salary.” Of course, in this case Judge Euglish was as inno- 
cent as any one could be. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Is not the record absolutely 
barren of any evidence that shows Judge English had knowl- 
edge his son was getting this? 

Mr. WEAVER, Utterly and absolutely. I know I can not 
go fully into this evidence for want of time, but I want to 
cull attention to something Mr. Hersey said yesterday. Mr. 
Keshner, one who testified, apparently from reading the printed 
record said the officers of the bank told him they had told 
Inglish—which would. have been incompetent testimony, any- 
how—and he said, the gentleman from Maine yesterday, when 
he rend that, he said, “ Now, are you satisfied.” He was on 
the investigating committee that took this evidence. Every 
member of the bank—now, you must prove the contract—every 
member of the bank, I have not time to go further into it, 
have denied they had any such contract, 10 or 15 different 
times in this evidence. Why, one member after another took 
the witnesses and asked each of these bank officials if the judge 
knew anything about it and each time and all of them said no— 
denied absolutely the most material averment in this bill of 
indictment. Judge English and Farris English deny it. So, 
how will they prove it when they go to the Senate? The gen- 
tleman from Maine took the testimony of—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BOWLING. I yield the gentleman five additional min- 
utes, 

Mr. WEAVER. And said, “ Now, are you satisfied, now, are 
you satisfied?" On page 774 is the testimony of Mr. Kesh- 
ner when he was recaHed—he had asked to correct his testi- 
mony—and he said: 


The 
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Mr. Kesuxer. When I was on the stand the other day I was asked 
if I bad had any interview with Judge English, I Said I did not. 
“Did you have any interview with Farris English?" „ did not.” 
“Did any other officers of your bank have any talks with Judge Eng- 
lish?" I said they did. Mr. Dennis asked me who they were, I 
said.“ Mr. Paul A. Selilatly, chairman of the board of directors, Mr. 
F. W. Hemker, vice president of the bank and manager of the bond 
department, and E. F. Ackermann, who was then assistant cashier, noc 
a salesman In the bond department.“ 

Now, that is all I intended to say. 
say it does 

The CramMan (Interposing). What? The record in this case? 

Mr. Hersey. The record has not been written up. 

Mr. KesuNer. The record ts that Y sald that they also told me that 
they had talked to Judge English about paying interest on these bank- 
rupt accounts, If that was said, I never lutended to say it. They 
never talked to me about paylug interest on those bankruptcy accounts, 
none of them. 


The record quotes me—or they 


Now, gentlenien, here is another averment. One of these is 
that they agreed to transfer funds from the Drovers National 
Bank. Mr. Schlatiy and Mr. Keshner said there was not one 
single cent transferred from that bank. How are you going to 
prove that, a fact that never existed? That is another part of 
the avyerment, How are you going to prove it? Why, gentle- 
men, the managers could not get along unless they went out 
again and undertook to revamp these charges as they did three 
or four times, Now, ns I have said, you must have the bank 
officers to prove it, and here are the number of times that they 
denied it. Here are 10, and the other one I read makes 11 
times, and yet in order to pillory this old man, send him to his 
grave with obloquy of an impeachment, they have disregarded 
the substantive testimony which they took themselves and ask 
you to believe a mere inference that because it was his son he 
knew it. Are you going to do it? I do not believe you are. I 
ask you to yote against every single one of these impeachment 
articles. In the name of justice I ask it. Gentlemen, this is a 
serious matter. I do not know whether the Post-Dispatch is 
sincere or not; I do not question motives; that is not for me; 
but let me say this to that great paper, in conclusion, in con- 
sidering its attacks on this Judge, that he— 


Who steals my purse steals trash; but he who filehes from me my 
good name takes that which enriches not himself and makes me poor, 
indeed. 


Gentlemen, I thank vou. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Moore}. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, I expected to have more time, and in the limited time 
that I have I can only hope to touch upon a few propositions. 

Allusion has been made to the well-known provision in the 
Constitution that the House of Representatives “shall have 
the sole power of impeachment.” “The Senate shall have the 
sole power to try all impeachments.” It is fortunate and a 
compliment to the judiciary that the House and Senate have 
not often been called upon to exercise that power. The Con- 
stitution provides: 


The judges * * o 


We are given the power to impexuch them, and indeed that 
is the sole und only power; and if we have a judge that has not 
measured up to the high standards of the judiciary, the only 
method of removal we have is impeachment. 

The founding fathers kept that power near the people, and 
we are the representatives of the people, and the power to try 
impeachments is lodged in the sovereign States or in the Senate. 

Now, I think I may say that I started out with the same 
state of mind as my friend from North Carolina [Mr. WEAVER], 
who has just spoken. As a lawyer I began the consideration 
of this case with a disposition to favor and uphold the judici- 
ary. The only difference between my friend from North Caro- 
lina and myself is that I arrive at a different conclusion from 
the evidence that is presented here. The gentleman from North 
Carolina has gone back to the old English law to consider what 
acts are impeachable. Since this question has been mentioned, 
I want to say it is now well recognized that indictability is 
not the true criterion for impeachability. This is admitted in 
the brief of counsel for Judge English, on page 4, in which they 
say: 

We concede that it has been finally determined by the weight of 
authority that to constitute an impeachable offense it is not necessary 
that It be an offense that is indictable at the common law or under 
some statute. * * * 


shall hold their offices during good behavior. 
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The Constitution of the United States provides that— 


The President, Vice President, and all civil officers of the United 
States shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction 
of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 


The Archbald case, in which Judge Archbald was impeached, 
was one of the best-considered cases ever tried in the Senate, 
and the articles there were very much in the form of the 
articles of impeachment thut we have in this case. He was 
found guilty on several articles, including article 13, that 
“blanket article” of which the opposition complained. And in 
discussing that case, which I think was well considered, I want 
you to turn with me and observe what the now Chief Justice 
Taft said in speaking to the American Bar Association in 1913. 
He said: 


Unger the authoritative construction by the highest court of im- 
peachment, the Senate of the United Stutes, a high misdemeanor for 
which a judge may be removed is misconduct involving bad faith or 
Wwantonness or recklessness in his judicial action or in the use of his 
judicial influence for ulterior purpose. The last impeachment and re- 
moval of a Federal judge, that of Judge Archbald, was on the ground 
‘that he sought sales of property from railroad companies, or their 
subsidiary corporations, which were likely to be litigants in his court, 
and indicated clearly by a series of transactions of this sort his hope 
and purpose that such companies would be moved to comply with his 
request because of his judicial position. 

Now note: 

The trial and the judgment were most useful in demonstrating to all 
{Incumbents of the Fedcral bench that they must be careful in their 
conduct outside of court as well as in the court itself and that they 
must not use the prestige of their judicial position, directly or indi- 
rectly, to secure personal benefit. 


And then again, in the same address, Chief Justice Taft says: 


By the liberal Interpretation of the term “ high misdemeanor ” which 
the Seunte has given it, there is now no difficulty in securing the 
removal of a judge for any reason that shows him unfit. 


Mr. Wrisly Brown, who participated in the trial of Judge 
Archbald, says: 

An act which is not intrinsically wrong may constitute an impeach- 
able offense solely because it is committed by a public officer. The 
official station of the offender may also, to some extent, affect the 
impeachability of his offense. For example, a judge must be held to 
more strict accountability for his conduct than should be required of 
a marshal of his court. 

None of the articles exhibited against Judge Archbald charged an 
indictable offense or even a violation of positive law. Most of the 
acts would not have been wrong if committed by a private citizen. 


Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. I have not time to yield to my friend. 
I have only a minute or two. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. You can get the extra minute. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Now, referring to what my friend 
from North Carolina [Mr. Wraver] said concerning the join- 
ing of a number of charges in an article of impeachment: I 
might not find an impeachment charge against Judge English 
for a single act, but I contend that in a series of transactions 
so interwoven and intermingled with his conduct year after 
year, in his relationships with the banks, in his dealings in 
his court, in asking a railroad that was or had been a litigant 
in his court for an attorneyship for his son, in requesting the 
banks in which deposits of Government funds were placed for 
a position for his son, by making appointment of a friendly 
referee in bankruptcy who loaned money to Judge English and 
his family, by a course of tyranny and oppression whereby 
attorneys were disburred and suspended unlawfully, by at- 
tempted intimidation of the press, by favoritism and partiality, 
by an understanding in which the bank received the Govern- 
ment funds and as a result thereof paid his son 3 per cent 
interest on the deposit of Government funds, and by unwar- 
ranted use of the process of his court and by other indefensible 
acts which time forbids mentioning—all of which taken to- 
gether show a state of mind and a course of conduct that is 
not proper, and is not conducive to the highest integrity on 
the bench. [Applause.] 

Mr. REID of Illinois. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. 
not have the time. 

My friends, it is not a question of maintaining or upholding 
this committee. I care not for that. Neither do I think my 
friend from North Carolina ought to drag into the case the 
personality of Judge English. This question is above any per- 
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Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I do 
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sonality or any committee; and I hope every one of you, regard- 
less of any man’s opinion, will study the evidence, and if you 
consider all of it I think you will be driven to the inevitable 
conclusion that Judge English has not maintained the high 
standard of the courts of the country as he should have, and 
that he has commercialized the power of his position for the 
benefit of himself or his family, and for these reasons he ought 
to be impeached. 

Now, since my friend from North Carolina spent about half 
his time in referring to the law, I want to go a little more into 
the analysis of that in the Archbald case. He went back to the 
old contention afier the Constitution was adopted that a mis- 
demeanor referred to an indictable offense. Why, my friends, 
the Constitution says “Crimes and misdemeanors.” If it 
simply meant an indictable offense, the word “ misdemeanor ” 
would be unnecessary. We know that crime under the Con- 
stitution would include both felonies and misdemeanors, und if 
that were the intent, why use the word “ misdemeanor ”? 

Now, as to good behavior, I contend that bad behavior within 
the meaning of the Constitution comes within the purview of 
impeachment, and if this judge is guilty of bad behavior so 
that it brings into disrepute the courts of the country, he 
thereby becomes guilty of impeachable misdemeanors within 
the meaning of the Constitution. 

The opposition use a sentimental argument and say that 
Judge English, if found guilty, will not be able to hold office 
hereafter. That Is like a specious argument before a jury 
trying to dissuade the jurors from performing an unpleasant 
duty of conviction, But how is he going to be punished? The 
Senate inflicts the punishment and they may or may not decree 
that he shall not be eligible to hold office hereafter. The 
Senate did not so decree in Judge Pickering's case. 

My friends, reference has been made to the Peck case, but 
that is not at all parallel to this case. That was for a con- 
tempt proceeding, while this is not a contempt proceeding, but 
the disbarment and suspension of these attorneys. Again, I 
say I am not considering their character or personality. That 
is not the issue. If these attorneys were guilty of any viòla- 
tions of the law, or if they did not meet the standard of the 
bar, they should have been disbarred in a lawful way. I yield 
to no one in my belief in law and order. However, I maintain 
it is a dangerous doctrine, it is a strange doctrine, und it is an 
unusual doctrine that peaple who claim to believe in law and 
order should try to defend a judge who it is claimed maintains 
the law in a lawless way. I insist that it is not in the interest 
of law and order in the last analysis to have tyrannical jndges 
who try to enforce the law by tyrannical and unlawful 
methods. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Rein]. [Applause.] 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I had 
not intended to speak until later in the afternoon because I 
had sent over to my office to have a speech prepared. It has 
not arrived yet, so I am taken at a disadvantage. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman is always prepared. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. But I am never at any disadvantage 
when I try to put a man on trial before a body of men sup- 
posed to be composed of great lawyers. After I had been 
through an experience with the ninety-sixth article of war I 
thought I was getting poor treatment before that Army court- 
martial, and then I come over here and find you have got a 
catch-all here known as a “bad behavior“ article in the 
Constitution. I roasted the Army from one end of the country 
to the other, but I am now going cut and apologize to them, 
because they may have some excuse for not complying with 
some part of the Constitution, but there is no excuse for this 
committee and this House not to comply with the Constitu- 
tion. 

Whom are you going to get to back up the committee? Every 
one of the so-called progressives; I mean progressives from the 
fact that they were ahead of the ordinary procedure we had 
in this country of common law and common sense, 

Do you know what this is? This is not an impeachment, 
and the last speaker said it truly. This is u recall. Now, 
everybody in favor of the recall will vote to back up the 
committee, but everybody who is in favor of the Constitution 
and in favor of fair play will vote to keep this in the House 
and send it back to the committee. [Applause.] This is not 
an impeachment. You can not find a single substantial charga 
upon which any member of this committee will want to staud 
up and say there is a corrupt act of a judge in his official 
capacity. 
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Let us get right down to this. Weare all human. I am not 
saying that Judge English is a model, and I am not saying 
that a lot of the Members of Congress are model Congress- 
men either. If a lot of you people were to be impeached for 
some of your condnct in using your influence, there would 
be a let of vacant chairs here. [Applause.] 

Lot me tell you another thing, and it is remarkable. Judge 
English is a great men, and he did not go back on the man who 
made him. Is not that a wonderful record in publie life? He 
stayed. friendly with Thomas because Thomas was friendly 
with him. Are you going to impeach him for that? 

Mr. KOPP: Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RED of IIIInois. Certainly. 

Mr. KOPP. The important thing in this case, as it appears 
to me, is the charge of corruption. That is the only one that 
tronbles me. 

Mr. REID of Ilinois. There is no charge here of corruption, 

Mr. KOPP. I mean the charge as made in the resolution. 
I remember well a time in the Illinois legislature—I lived just 
across the river, west—that tried men’s souls, when corruption 
was rampant there and when everybody was bought who 
could be bought, 

Mr. REID of Ilinois. Is the gentleman making a speech or 
asking me a question? 

Mr. KOPP. No; I am asking the gentleman a question. I 
have heard it reported here that Judge Inglish was a mem- 
ber of the Illinois Legislature at the time of that corruption 
for which a Senator of the United States was unseated. I 
wanted to ask the gentleman if he knows whether that is 
true? 

Mr. REID of IIlinols. Sure. 

Mr. KOPP.. I want to kuow whether he at that time was 
involved in that corruption? 

Mr. RSID or Illinois. The gentleman is trying to get me 
in bud with the House by saying I was once a member of the 
Illinois Legislature. But i will have to admit I was, 

Mr. KOPP. He was u member of the legislature? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. KOPP. Did he at that time withstand that corruption? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. He certainly did, and he has always 
been a model of integrity and scrupulously honest. And if you 
people were down there in East St. Louis and trying to con- 
duct a court you would not last 30 minutes. 

Mr. KOPP. Did he vote for the man who was illegally 
elected? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. 
that. 

As I have said before, this is a hodgepodge. This is a recall. 
if it was a question of fayoritism, of course, we would like to 
vote this man out of office. We who are Republicans would 
like to vote him out, because we would like to appoint a Repub- 
lican judge down there, and that is a better reason than some 
of the instances named in the articles of impeachment here, 
and for that reason I should perhaps be asked to vote for 
them. [Laughter.] 

‘here is another pecniiar thing Involved here. If Judge 
Vnglish was corrupt, did you ever hear of a man who was 
corrupt for five or six years who had to keep borrowing money 
all the time? If he was corrupt he could put over one deal 
und make enough money to take care of himself for years, and 
yet he bas not a cent. Is there any claim here that he used 
any of his decisions or influence for corrupt purposes? There 
is not one word of any such testimony in regard to his official 
conduct. 

This House may be derelict in its duty. Why do you not 
raise the salaries of Federal jndges and give them a good, 
living salary, and may be in that way you will help to cure 
this situation? The Judiciary Committee has been so pon- 
derous about that they have kept these judges at their present 
low salaries for about four years. If they show as much 
activity in regard to giving these judges an honest, living wage 
ns they have in this case, may be by the time a great many of 
these men are old and decrepit. 

I think we ouglit to view these things in the light of human 
nature. Even if I can not qualify on all the side lines, if I 
can eualify on my record in the House I am entitled to sit in 
this House as long as my record as a Member of this House is 
complete. I muy not say the right words, like PERKINS and 
some of the ofher people here, and I may not do a lot of other 
things thut I ought to do, but they are not impeachable. If 
you are going to have a catchall and if a Federal judge can be 
removed beeanse yon do not like him or because a newspaper 
does not like him, then you are going to be in a bad situation. 

Let me tell you another reason he is going to get the worst 
of it. I heard one mun say, “I wish Federal Judge So-and-so 
was here to hear that,“ and I heard another one say, Every 


No; of course not. He would not do 
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Federal judge ought to be impeached; they are all tyrannical.” 
It is a case of mad dog. Somebody cries, “Mad dog!” and 
everybody is going to run him out. This would be all right 
if you were members of the General Staff or members of a 
court-martial. Then this would be a fine court; but this is, 
supposed to be a body composed largely of able and intelligent 
lawyers; and before you vote impeachment I think vou ought 
to be able to say, “ Here is where you can put your finger’ on 
official corruption, nnd here is the proof.’ They have not 
given you one instance of that. [Applause.] 

I heard the chairman of the committee say the other day 
that it was a matter of bad behavior and misconduct in office, 
and yet they have not a single instance to cite to you where 
there has been an appeal in any of these cuses from the rnling 
of the referee or of the judge. There has not been a single 
one. Has there been any application for relief in any of 
these cases? Not one. 

I say that this whole proceeding is so flimsy I am surprised 
that anybody who clainis to be a lawyer would claim they have 
proper charges here. [Applause.] 

Somebody has said we ought to keep up the high standard of 
conduct. Could you go before a justice of the peace and 
swear to these charges or have a warrant issued in any case 
without sabstantiating the charges in some way? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield for one short 
question for information? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Very short. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The preceding speaker practically Indicated 
that a judge should not accept any money from any business 
in any manner or shape. If such is the case, should we not 
as Members of Congress look into the fact of whether or not 
members of the judiciary are receiving annuities during the 
rest of their lives. 

Mr. REID of Ninots. We do not want to look into it; we 
just want to forget it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of Mlinois. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. Judge Hersey gave the impression that upon 
the committee arriving at East St. Louis they were barricaded 
by wonderful, grand, and most magnificent lawyers, the great- 
est lawyers in the country. 

Mr. REID of Ilinois. A great point is made about this 
judge denying the right of a trial by jury in certain cases. 
I tried to get a trial by jury before some of these Federal 
judges in cases of that kind, and Judge Altschuler and other 
able judges in IIlinois decided there was no right of trial by 
jury in such cases, and it was only recently that it was de- 
cided differently by the Supreme Court of the United States, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr, Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Spenker, of course, no one could dis- 
cuss this case in 20 miuutes, but it is well for the House, and 
I say it with the greatest kindness, that, after listening to 
the arguments immediately preceding me, it should come to 
a sense of sobriety and responsibility. The contention just 
made that this procedure is not an impeachment but a recall 
is untenable. This case is built upon precedent after prece- 
dent as applied to impeachment procedure. Whether the House 
sustains the impeachment is another matter; but that it con- 
tains allegations that are impeachable under the Constitution 
I submit the defense counsel themselves practically concede. 
I, however, do not care to go into that, 

I want to discuss one phase of the law very briefly, and 
although it has been stated by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Moore], I must reaffirm it to give continuity to what I desire 
to say. ' 

We have passed far and beyond the period in the develop- 
ment of the law of impeachment that confines the charge to 
indictable offenses. If that were not true, then we should 
rewrite the Constitution; and in the clause empowering a 
judge to hold office for good behavior, we should substitute’ 
the words “he shall hold office for and during the time within 
which he is not indictable for a crime.” [Applause.] 

I would I could say nothing against Judge English. I 
regret the position which he is in. I speak upon a higher, 
and I hope nobler, motive, namely, the preservation of the 
American judiciary and its retention in the contidence and 
patriotism of the American people. [Applause.] 

May I be personal for one moment. I have the standard of a 
judge that came to me in my early life. There was a man 
who sat on the Supreme bench of the United States for about 
30 years;-he was Chief Justice of that court, the ablest jurist! 
that ever sat in the judgment seat of the English-speaking 
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race. In 1829 and 1830 John Marshall left his seat on the 
Supreme Court and took a position as delegate in the constitu- 
tional convention of Virginia in 1829 or 1830. He demeaned 
himself with modesty and propriety. When the subject of the 
judiciary was broached he made a very remarkable observa- 
tion. This old gentleman, with no affectation, with no presump- 
tion, with no dramatic voice or mien, observed“ that God never 
inflicted on a sinning and erring people a worse curse than an 
ignorant, corrupt, and dependent judiciary.” [Applause.] 

So, therefore, if I have selected a high standard for the 
judiciary, I beg you to credit it to my education and early 
environment, and I hope a kind Providence will never depreciate 
this nourishing example and tradition. [Applause.] 

“Judge English guilty of no misconduct?” 1 shall repeat 
one or two things, but I will do it quickly, for I want to draw 
your attention to a particular aspect of this case, even if it 
brings repetition. 

I waintuin that in these disbarments Judge English was 
guilty of usurpition and guilty of the misuse and abuse of 
juridical power. 

Take Karch. If Karch was in the court with a revolver 
in his pocket, and the judge possessed information that he 
intended to assassinate him, as he testifies, what would be his 
recourse? What would be the recourse of any judge? Why, 
to command the marshal to bring the man to the bar for con- 
tempt of court. [Applause.] The minute the judge under- 
took to disbar him he forsook and conceded that he had no 
conviction that Karch bad a revolver or entertained homi- 
cidal ill will, The minute he failed to exercise the powers 
of contempt he admitted his belief that Karch was not armed. 
He conceded that these threats had not been made against his 
life. He confirmed what his own commission afterwards re- 
affirmed when they asked the judge to restore Karch, when 
they said they did not believe that Karch made the threats 
against the judge or that Karch was armed. 

We can never have a great judiciary unless we have a great 
bar. We can never have a great bar if its members approach 
n Federal judge in constant fear of arbitrary reproof by the 
court. [Applause.] 

I am at a loss to understand how some Members interpret 
this conduct. What is their standard for the judiciary? 
Unless we can agree on juridical standards we can not debate 
and argue the question satisfactorily. [Applause.] 

Apply the standard 1 have suggested. He issues summons, 
subpena to bring seven State officials into the Federal 
court—two jurisdictions separated in law, politically, and 
constitutionally. He had no authority to issue subpanas to 
bring these men into court to receive his despotic lecture, for 
they had violated no injunction and no law, and the judge 
does not su’ contend. And yet he issues this subpoena. 

Was it a subpena? Technically, in law, it was. They re- 
ceived their fees as witnesses; at least one swore that he did. 
Did he issue subpoenas that they might testify in any case? 
No. Why did he issue them? Did he issue them to call these 
State officials in conference? If so, it was a most magnani- 
mous and gentle conference. [Laughter.] He brought them 
into his court under a false and deceptive procedure, into his 
presence on the bench, and placed them in the jury stand, and 
then proceeded to upbraid and denounce them in a most un- 
dignified and despotic manner. The point I want to impress 
is not what he said, not his oaths, but what I believe to be the 
controlling consideration in his conduct, namely, that he knew 
when he issued those subpeenas for witnesses that he issued 
official falsehoods, for he did not desire them us witnesses. But 
I lay that aside and plant my foot on a rock that can be 
shaken by no man that knows law or loves justice. He issued 
the subpænas in plain, bald, unmistakable usurpation of juridi- 
cal power. [Applause.] He had no more right to summon 
those men for the purpose he exercised than he had to sum- 
mon a prosecuting attorney from Canada or Great Britain or 
Mexico. I would risk my reputation before any reputable 
body of lawyers that ever sat on a bench that he had no 
authority, under such circuinstances and for such purposes, to 
issue any subpoena. 

We are asked whether he has shown any corruption? I do 
not take corruption to mean essentially a felony or a mis- 
demeanor, I take my stand beside the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Moore] in saying that you must construe the word “ mis- 
demeanor” and the word “misbehavior” as complementary, 
each supporting the other. In my judgment, and for the pur- 
pose of this case, misdemeanor and misbehavior are synonymous. 
Assume that the judge has been guilty of misbehavior. How 
can you get rid of him if you do not get rid of him by this 
procedure? Impeachment Is not designed as such to humiliate, 
disgrace, or punish a Judge. Impeachment is designed for the 
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great purpose of preserving the Government from destruction 
from Within. [Applause.] : 

The learned argument made by my collengue from North 
Carolina [Mr. Weaver] of analogy between American and 
British impeachment is unavailing. In the England of 1787 
you could impeach a citizen as well as an officer. In the early 
days of this country we found no constitutional authority for 
this practice. We further determined by precedents, if you 
may value them, that you could not apply impeachments to 
persons not in office. Therefore, when you come to the Arch- 
bald case—which my friend, with his usual clearness, did not 
differentiate—we find that Judge Archbald was acquitted of 
the charges he mentioned in receiving favors from railroads be- 
cause when he did so he was a district judge. The Senate 
evidently concluded that it had no authority to go into that, 
and only one vote was recorded in favor of conviction on those 
articles. He was impeached for what? For a sort of semi- 
graft in receiving for himself and friends profits out of a coal 
dump in which he was in some way interested, It was not an 
indictable offense. It might not be even a wrong act on the 
part of a private individual: but what you and I as private 
individuals can do a judge can not do upon the bench of this 
Nation. [Applause.] A man who takes that office must take 
the veil. He must go duy by day unshed and with clean hands. 

What did Judge English do? He went to the Union Trnst 
Co. and said to Ackerman, “I want my boy in your place. You 
have been looking for me and I have been looking for you.” 
They beat about the bush a while. But I will quote the lan- 
guage: 

He said to Ackerman, so Ackerman testifies: 


You have been after 
Now, have you got a 


Ed, I want my boy to have a job in your bank. 
him a long while and you have been after me, 
position there for him? 


That shows that he is watching out for vacancies in the 
bank. 


I want him to have a remunerative job, not to start at the bottom. 
I want him in a position where he can develop into an executive and 
learn something about that part of the banking. 


Then Ackerman goes on? 


So 1 told the judge I would see about it and report back; and while 
I was there at this time the judge sald, “ Now, we could not expect to 
put that boy ahead of somebody else and have him draw the salary 
that he thinks he ought to have and what I would like for him to 
have; but there are bankruptcy accounts and things of that kind. We 
can increase those deposits, and in that way things would be wholly 
satisfactory both ways.” 


Good heavens! Do you gentlemen think that these people 
were little children playing with dolls? [Laughter.] If that is 
not corruption, then we sin against light itself when we read 
the evidence. [Applause.] That was a distinct assurance by 
the judge, “if you put my boy in the place I will increase the 
deposits of the bank out of the funds under the control of my 
court.” I can not give the exact words of the judge afterwards 
in testimony—and I want to be fair to him—heeanse I can not 
find the page of the record, but he afterwards said to Acker- 
man, Now, what we have gone over, understand, has nothing 
to do with the employment of the boy.” What does that mean? 
If it means anything it means this: “ Understand, Ackerman, 
that what we have done we have not done; you understand 
that?” [Laughter.] Mere “paper and pack thread”! People 
who do wrong in this day and time have adyanced in the educa- 
tional and intellectual operations of the method. 

Judge English did something else. He changed the rules of 
bankruptey, and he knew it. One of those rules was to propor- 
tion the cost of each case irrespective of the value of the estate 
in that case. He built up this tremendous “bankruptcy ring.” 
There were estates that paid something and estates that did 
not pay. He would take from those that got something and 
give it in fees to those that paid nothing. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. In a moment. My point is this, that 
those who lost by this process of apportionment something out 
of their estates lost by reason of this apportionment in fees to 
those who received nothing, and I maintain that that is not an 
honest thing to do, that is not judicial, and it is not an incor- 
rupt transaction. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, ARNOLD. Let me call attention to the fact that the 
One hundred and eleventh Federal Reporter, on page 512, in 
the case of In re Pierce, held that that was proper. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. They may have held it was proper. I do 
not say they did not. I suspect that Judge English held it was 
proper also, s 
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Mr. ARNOLD. Then shall we impeach the judge who ren- 
dered that Opinion for that reason? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If that were the only single instance 
aginst Judge Euglish, I would say no; but that is a bad piece 
of business, and when you add that to other acts likewise un- 
supportable, you establish a course of conduct that leads nec- 
essarily to impeachment, 

I do not see why if I go into court and realize something 
on a bankrupt estate that my remuneration should be cut 
down in order to give fees to estates which realize nothing. 
fApplnuse.} One other thing establishing type and tempera- 
ment—I dislike to use the word 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman his expired, 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Boirs]. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOFHS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
only have 30 minutes to review a case that ought to consume 
10 hours, and I can not yield to anyone, so you will kindly 
Allow me to use these 30 minutes to the best advantage. I 
have prepared as brief ar address as I thought the importance 
of the occasion required; but having been cut to 30 minutes, I 
shall read from the manuscript but very little. In order prop- 
erly to review this record one could ensily consume a full day’s 
time and at the end of the day could not have concluded his 
address, Phirty-eight years in the courtroom has afforded me 
some opportunity to observe the methods in vogue connected 
With lega! procedure and of the actions and behavior of Judges. 
As cliairman of the investigatlug committee, it fell to my lot 
to look after the preliminary arrangements preceding the date 
set for the first hearing, to collect the names and addresses of 
Witnesses, to report them to the Sergeant at Arms that they 
might be subpwnaed, and to inform myself as best I could as 
to the competency, relevancy, and materiality of the testimony 
they would furnish under oath, There were other details that 
to the mind of the lawyer there will remain no doubt as to the 
diflienlty encountered when seeking to develop the testimony 
intended to be nsed to establish charges laid against a Federal 
judge. It is well understood that the average person dislikes 
to tuke the witness stand in any sort of a case. A large per- 
centage of the adults, well-meaning people, will find many 
ways of escape. We always meet with handicaps, and we en- 
countered them in this case. I never heard of Judge English 
until just prior to the commencement of these proceedings. I 
coud not, therefore, have entertained any prejudice against 
him. However, I did wonder somewhat at his silence during 
the weeks that the newspapers were criticizing him. I be- 
lieved then, and I belleve now, it was the duty of the judge to 
himself and to the public to have cited the authors of these 
papers, the authors of these reports, if he were innocent, into 
the courtroom before the second setting of the sun after they 
appeared. [Applause] 

All this is of the past. We are confronted with a serious duty, 
not a happy prespect. We ought not to allow prejudice to enter 
in; neither should we permit friendship, political influences, lob- 
byists, if uny have appeared, or self-interest to stand in the way. 

Now, gentlemen, I said I did not have sufficient time to pro- 
ceed according to my original intention, wherein I intended in 
making my statement to make it upon the quoted testimony of 
this record. This, gentlemen, is not merely an Illinois day. 
The judges of this country to-day, all over the United States, 
their eurs are open and their attention is centered in this 
House. The lawyers of standing aud integrity are looking for 
the verdiet of this House. Do not forget, gentlemen, the lan- 
guage of the Constitution of this country—its meaning and its 
application. Without that Constitution we would have no Gov- 
ernment: and if we are not willing to uphold it, our Govern- 
ment will not last long. The term of office of a Federal judge, 
while it is ealled a life tenure in office, his appointment is 
qualified by the constitutional exception “during good behav- 
ior.” Behavior is either good or bud. What sort of behavior 
did the framers of this Constitution expect would be required, 
not only in their day but for all time? The behavior that betits 
a judge upon the bench. The behavior of the man in whose 
hands the power over your life, your liberty, and your prop- 
erty is placed; the behavior of a man who is supposed to do 
exact justice, who holds before him every moment in his activi- 
ties as judge a picture of the Goddess of Justice, blindfolded, 
and holding in her hand the scales of justice, tested by truth, by 
honor, and by fairness. [Applause.} Such are his duties, 
clothed with power beyond any other individual or any other 
man in any rank in life. So it is that good behavior, that the 
men framing the Constitution had in mind, is applicable to a 
judge and not to a man in a logging camp. When a judge 
liolds up his hand and takes the oath, dnd thereby becomes a 
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judge in fact, he must shed himself of many things that 
another man may do without criticism. Tyranny is one of the 
worst characteristics blemishing human kind, inexcusable in the 
minh upon the bench or the man walking with ordinary people 
along life's pathway. What has tyranny done to humanity, 
since the dawn of civilization? Poor humanity has been fighting 
against it ever since, I was going to say, since light was brought 
out of darkness. 

I heard it whispered around here by some that they did not 
care anything about these lawyers. I have had considerable, 
to do with members of the legal profession. I have met men 
of all characters and all kinds. Yet as a class, men who ure 
tempted, perhaps, more than any other class of men, lawyers 
have carried themselves, as a general rule, with uprightness: 
and honor. [Applause.] When a man studies and fits himself 
for the legal profession he has thereby gained a property in- 
terest which that same Constitution says and the decisions of 
the courts hold can not be taken away without due process of; 
law. Due process of law,“ what a protection that is to 
people of a civilized country! [Appliuse.] I say, when a 
man becomes fitted for the legal profession he has acquired a 
property interest of such substantial value as that when Judge 
English ruthlessly and cruelly, aye, in the most barbarous 
fashion, drives that lawyer from the court room, disbars him, 
he is just as guilty as though he had touched a match to the 
storeroom of a grocer; aye, as though he had stolen the rags 
of the picker that goes up and down the alleys of the cities. 
Such a property right then can only be legally taken away 
after notice, hearing, and specifications established, by due 


process of law, under the authority of the Constitution. [Ap- 
planse.] 
Judge English knew that, if he knew anything. Ile knew 


that, because when he saw that Mr. Karch was going to 
appeal his case and thus expose him, he began to change front, 
and he brought two newspaper men before him who had 
printed something in connection with his action and threatened 
them with imprisonment, because he did not want the news 
to go out to the public that he had ruthlessly debarred an 
attorney. Tyranny? Ah, his remark, gentlemen, in the pres- 
ence of the jury, that he would send any juror to jail that did 
not do as he told him-——the harm that came from that did not 
cease at the ears of those jurymen who heard it. 

What would be the effect, do you imagine, upon men all over 
that district when they heard that the judge upon the Federal 
bench, a man who is usually looked up to as highest and 
good, holds that ophiion? Flew would they feel? Would they 
feel like independent citizens under their oaths bound to try 
a case according to the testimony when they might thereafter 
he called into his court? I tell you, gentlemen, there are so 
many things about the conduct of this man that it Is hard to 
discuss it with patience. And then, gentlemen, after he had 
heen confronted with this wrong, after waiting months and 
haying destroyed this lawyer's business, what does he do? 
He writes upon the docket “ Restored.” But he did not restore 
him in his heart; he did not restore him in his mind; he did 
not restore him in fact, because he prohibited him thereafter 
from appearing in his court. 

I say that when he wrote the record that he reinstated 
Karch he knew that he wrote one of the most venomous lies 
that a man ever put a pen to. [Applnause.] He did not expect 
that he described the truth; and yet men will stand up here 
and treat this lightly. 

I do not care, for the purposes of this case, whether Karch 
was of the highest type or not. Judge English's conduct 
toward him was unlawful, crnel, and savage. I observed 
Karch for many days during that hearing. He is a likable 
man; he is a good attorney. Let us see how long he was in 
the legislature. Let us take up the history of the man for a 
moment. 

Karch was born in St. Clair County, III., on March 17, 1875, 
and has been practicing law since his admission to the bar in 
October, 1898, at Belleville and East St. Louis. He was three 
times a member of the Illinois Legislature, from 1905-1907, 
from 1911-1913, and from 1913-1915. If he had been the 
rascal that some of these gentlemen have charged, who have 
stood upon their feet before you during the last three days 
apologizing for Judge English, he wonld not haye gone back 
to the legislature for three successive terms. Karch was three 
times a member of the county board of appraisers. He was 
United States attorney for the enstern district of Minois 
from April, 1914, to July, 1918. Then, what did he do? I 
believe he was a mighty good man as men go, Repnblican or 
Democrat. Of course he went out of office with the Demo- 
cratic Party at that time. Then he went to practicing law. He 
was out of the pale of general practice. Going back into the 
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general practice in his home town, where it appears, gentle- 
men, that many criminals abound, it was natural for him to 
pick up a new practice there as he did. Well, many so-called 
“criminal lawyers” defend men accused of committing crimes; 
they are not so well thought of by some people, yet some of 
the best men I eyer knew, some of the best lawyers, have been 
ready to defend men charged as criminals. A part of the 
lawyer's obligation is that he will defend the poor man—irf 
necessary without compensation, and many a lawyer has done it. 

Now, I will not dwell upon Mr. Webb, excepting to say that 
Judge English himself gives him a certificate of character; yet 
he disbarred Webb, without notice or hearing, wholly unlawful. 
I am surprised that gentlemen standing here giving testimony 
of their own, that does not appear in the record; testimony 
vilifying the character of their fellow man upon hearsay, in 
this sacred place, where we are protected to 21 very great extent 
for what we say. So I say, it is more cowardly in this spot 
than it would be on the public streets, where the man that you 
traduce might have a chance to get at you. If I ever feel like 
kicking 2 man, I shall never try to get even with liim by kicking 
shis dog. I will not kick him when his face is turned the other 
way. I will not traduce his good name behind his back, espe- 
cially when rumor is my only authority. 

There are one or two points to which I must call attention. 
The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. WEAVER] is a very 
sympathetic attorney. If I ever commit an offense and I think 
that nothing but a sympathetic appeal will reach the jury, and 
if his fee is not too large, I shall employ him. [<Applause.] 
And he will earn his fee because he can not get away from that 
sort of an argument. It has been stated that the impeachment 
of Judge English will ruin him, but that is not what we are 
looking at to-day. We are not here for revenge, but we are 
here to perform a simple duty. There was not a man who took 
the floor in behaif of Judge English who did not apologize for 
him. When so many men come forward and say they can not 
indorse his attitude, when they are seeking to defend him, is 
not your suspicion aroused? Do you need much more to con- 
vince your minds? I do not believe you do. Nor am I much 
concerned about where you will land. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. HAWLEY). 
the gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. BOIES. Mr. Speaker, I do not suppose I shall be per- 
mitted to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair can not answer 
that. The gentleman will have to prefer his request. 

Mr. BOIES. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unani- 
mous consent that he may extend his own remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, the gentleman was present yesterday when I suggested 
that gentlemen ought not to extend their remarks preceding 
the roll call on the impeachment. Only one gentleman has 
asked the privilege, and I was forced to object to it, so that 
up to date all of the speeches which have been made during the 
last two days except one are in the Recorp without extension. 
The object is to have the Recorp, preceding the vote, show 
exactly what transpired and what was said. 

8970 BOIES. What I would say will be founded on the 
record. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Would the objection of the gen- 
tleman be met if a statement appeared in the speech showing 
the particular part which was extended? It occurs to me 
that if such a statement were made it would then clearly 
appear what was said and what was extended. 

Mr. pers of Ohio. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield 
to me 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. I just want to make this observation, 
that in the Archbald case everybody was given the privilege 
one their remarks; those who spoke and those who 

not. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The idea is to show, preceding the vote. 
just what has been said. This is a highly important case and 
students of this question in the future will go to the Recorp to 
see just what transpired. So I hope the gentleman will with- 
draw his request, 

Mr. BOIES. I will not withdraw it, and the gentleman may 
put his objection in the RECORD. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, for the reason 
stated by the gentleman from Iowa, I object. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have this suggestion to 
make, that it might be satisfactory to have the speech appear 
following the vote. That right was accorded yesterday in the 
ease the gentleman cites, and that might be satisfactory here. 
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Mr. RAMSEYER. That is perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Then, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp follow- 
ing the vote on the resolution. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yicld 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
we have been listening to this debate for several days and we 
have reached a stage in that debate where, it seems to me, 
there is little left to be said. Every scintilla of evidence intro- 
duced has been discussed on either side and I dure say that 
the Members of this body who have given conscientious study 
to this matter are now prepared to vote. However, I feel that 
it is my duty to say to you that as a member of this sub- 
committee I went to St. Louis. I have heard every scintila 
of evidence introduced in this case. I have sat for hours 
listening to the testimony. I haye looked into the face of every 
witness. I have studied, if you please, those witnesses on the 
witness stand and I believe that it is my duty us a member of 
the subcommittee to come to you and to tell you what I think 
the truth is. 

I believe I am not in any way divulging any confidence 
when I say that the members of the full committee knew in 
the beginning that I did not favor taking action in this case. 
And why? When these charges were presented to this House 
and supported, apparently, only by the allegations of a news- 
paper, my respect and reyerence for and allegiance to the 
courts and the judiciary of the land made me hesitate, and 
I took the position that this body should not permit any great 
and: powerful metropolitan newspaper to come here aiid set 
in motion the impeachment machinery of this body, but that 
some Member of this body should come upon this floor and 
upon his responsibility as a Member impeach this judge. I 
was overruled and I went to St. Louis in that attitude. In 
other words, I required more evidence than the assertions of u 
newspaper. And those who have read the record will und 
that that was my attitude from the beginning to the end. 

I did not go to St. Louis as a prosecutor. I went out there 
under the solemn commission of this House, if you please, as 
one member of a fact-finding commission, It was my judg- 
ment that it was our duty—yes, our sacred duty, if you 
please—to find all the facts and to bring those facts back to 
you, together with our recommendation. [Applause.] We 
have brought back all the facts so far as I was able to get 
them. 

I stood up so straight that I leaned backward, but as I 
heard the testimony, as I saw this whole thing, and as I knew 
it as it was, I began to feel that the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
was acting from proper motives, and was entitled to com- 
mendation and not censure. I began to feel that here was 
a judge who had no right to sit longer as a judge, if the men 
and women of this country were to retain the respect for and 
the confidence which they should and must have in the judi- 
ciary if our system of government is to continue. If our 
courts are ever destroyed, it will be because those courts 
have ceased to function as independent agencies of unques- 
tioned integrity, worthy of and commanding the confidence of 
the people. 

A study of the record, with a knowledge of the witnesses 
giving the testiinony, their appearance on the stand, and know- 
ing their personal interests in the matter, irresistibly forced 
me to the conclusion that Judge English should not hold that 
position longer and should be impeached. I challenge anyone 
to say that his conduct has been such as contemplated by the 
Constitution. The framers of that sacred document provided 
for the impeachment of the President, Vice President, and all 
civil officers upon conviction of treason, bribery, or other high 
crimes and misdemeanors. They specifically provided, how- 
ever, that judges “shall hold their offices during good be- 
havior.” By your vote to-day you are to say whether or not, 
in your judgment, Judge English's behavior as a Federal 
judge is good behavior. Good behavior is the antithesis of 
misbehavior, and when you recall the Karch and Webb dis- 
barments, Judge English's connection with banks, his manipu- 
lation of bankruptcy funds in these banks, the fact that he 
used his high office to purchase employinent for his son in bunks, 
his favoritism and tyranny while on the bench, his part in ad- 
ministration of bankruptcy matters in his court, his designations 
of Thomas for numerous recelverships, his conduct toward the 
State's attorney and sheriffs, and the many other charges con- 
tained in the record, I can not believe that you are going by 
your vote to place your approval on the conduct of George W. 
English, the Federal judge. 
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The Karch and Webb matters have been repeatedly com- 
mented upon, and do not forget that these gentlemen were mem- 
bers in good standing at the bar, each having an extensive law 
practice, and that each was ruined and humiliated by the 
unwarranted usurpation of authority and reprehensible netion 
of this respondent. There are those here who have spoken of 
Judge Euglish's family, but they have forgotten the families 
of Mr. Karch and Mr. Webb. We are not to be controlled in 
this case by prejudice or sympathy. The honor, the right- 
eousness, the standards of our courts are all dependent upon 
the honesty and the integrity of the judiciary. 

Who is there here who does blush for shame when we recall 
those vile epithets, those unspeakable words, that langnage too 
loathsome to stain the pages of our CONGRESSIONAL Record and 
to be read by decent people. I refer to the language used by 
Judge English in open court, from the bench, when lecturing 
the State’s attorneys and sheriffs. Within the last few years 
this body by a mujority vote in the House voted to expel from 
this body—to impeach, so to speak—one of our Members simply 
because he printed in his extension of remarks in the RECORD 
quotations from others, in which quotations were used some 
of the same language used by this Federal judge; the Member, 
however, only printed the first letters of the words. It was 
necessary, in Order that those who had not read the record 
might know just what this language was, for the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Titnaan] to quote those words to you in 
this discussion. So awful was the language that our distin- 
guished Speaker, with the unanimous approval of the House, 
directed that the language should be stricken from the Recorp 
and not placed in print. Yet there are those who have stood 
before you and said und argued that this body should counte- 
nance such action on the part of Judge English. How long 
would the Speaker in that chair hold that exalted position if 
he wis to utter one syllable of that language from that chair? 
The very thought is repulsive. He could not use one single 
bit of that language. Maybe it is not serious out in Bast 
St. Louis, but, thank God, East St. Louis is still a part of 
the Union. If that part of the Union is so depraved, if their 
standard is such they sre willing to accept that conduct on the 
part of a judge, as our friend, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Horb] tells us, then I say that it is time the Congress 
should take some action. I do not mean to reflect upon our 
friend, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Honapay]. Ile is a 
splendid man. He says he speaks for the people of that dis- 
trict, but listen! Where does he live? Ile lives away across 
the State of Illinois at Danville, on the Indiana border—almost 
as far away as I do. He comes here and speaks for East St. 
Louis. I have not heard the gentleman from Illinois [Doctor 
Inwin] who represents the St. Louis district, I have not heard 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Denison], I have not heard 
some of the other men who liye in the immediate vicinity, and 
I shall be interested to see how they vote. 

Here is another friend, the gentleman from Wlinois [Mr. 
Anxotpl. Mr. Arnowp testified well for his friends down at Cen- 
tralian, The committee was in Centralia. We know about your 
Centralia bank. We know that is your district—a splendid 
district splendidly represented in this body, and in a way we 
do not blame you for saying what you did. Those bankers 
ure your friends; they want court deposits. ‘Then there is 
our good friend, Governor Yates. Why, Governor YATES rep- 
resents the whole State. God bless him. He has a heavy 
burden on his shoulders, but there are a lot of folks out there 
who do not feel just as our friend, Governor Yates, does about 
this matter. He lives at Springfield. 

I intended to say something in reference to these bank trans- 
actions, and in the little time left me I am perhaps going to 
repeat some of the things that have been suid in reference to 
the banks. £ 

There were five banks that were designated as depositories; 
in three of them Judge English held stock, and in two of them 
lie was a member of the board of directors. We are told that 
there is nothing wrong about that. I am not going into the 
details further than to say that it is a fundamental principle 
and an established part of American jurisprudence that a man 
holding a fiduciary relation as a trustee, or a court, or a State 
officer, can not profit by reason of the funds intrusted to him. 
Was Judge English profiting in any way? The fact that he 
was, to the extent of his stock, is admitted. Our friend, the 
gentleman from Ttinois, says that down at Coulterville in one 
of these banks Judge English owned 21 shares out of the 250 
shares of stock in the bank and, as Governor MONTAGUE has 
said. this is a matter of principle. [Applause.] If a man can 
profit on Government funds on 21 shures, he can profit on 
2.100 shares. If he can profit in one bank, he can profit in 
another. The brother-in-law of Judge English was also the! 
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cashier in this bank. He designated this little bank away out 
in the country, because he is a stockholder, and where his 
brother-in-law is cashier, and the bankruptcy funds are sent 
there. 

Do not lose sight of the fact that all of the witnesses con- 
cerning these bank transactions were friendly to Judge English. 
In most of them bankruptcy funds are still on deposit. The 
withdrawal of these funds would ruin at least one of these 
banks, and the testimony given by these bankers can only be 
properly construed in the light of these conditions. Much has 
been said here about the Drovers National Bank of East St. 
Louis. My friend, the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WEAVER], says there is no way here of connecting Judge Eng- 
lish with this transaction. 

I differ with the gentlemen and refer you to the record. 
Judge Thomas entered into a contract with the Drovers Na- 
tional Bank whereby he agreed to purchase a certain portion 
of the stock of the bank. A part of the written contract was 
that Farris English was to be employed as cashier. Judge 
Thomas further agreed that bankruptcy deposits in the bank 
were to be increased, that Farris English and Judge English 
were to become stockholders in the bank. Judge English com- 
muniecated this information to Judge Thomas in September, I 
think, just before he left for the Danville term of court. Judge 
English tells us that this took place and insists that he told 
Thomas that he did not want to enter into the arrangement 
and would have nothing to do with it. After Judge English 
returned from Danyille Judge Thomas told him that he had 
entered into the contract with the Drovers National Bank, and 
listen, Farris Bnglish was employed in the bank as cashier, 
beginning work almost immediately, 

Judge English went to the bank, signed the receipt book for 
10 shares of: stock issued in his name, but claims that he in- 
dorsed the stock in blank and left it at the bank where Farris 
was employed. The bankruptcy deposits began to increase. 
There was $20,000 in the bank when Judge English signed for 
his stock, and these deposits rapidly grew to approximately 
$100,000, and Mr. Schlafly says that the funds in the Union 
Trust Co. began to decrease when Judge English became ns- 
sociated with the Droyers National Bank. Admitting that 
Judge English did tell Thomas that he would haye nothing to 
do with this transaction, the fact remains that the contract 
was carried out and that English by overt acts ratified the 
contract, 

Mr. ARNOLD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I will. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Will the gentleman point to a place in the 
record that shows that Judge English had any knowledge of 
the purchase of stock in the Drovers National Bank before it 
was called to his attention? 

Mr. MICHENER. There is nothing in the record other than 
that Thomas told English that he was going to do that thing. 
English says that Thomas did tell him, and says that he told 
Thomas not to.do it, But the fact is that Thomas did do it, 
and when English came back he ratified the very thing that he 
says he told Thomas not to do, and every particular of the 
contract was carried out. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Did Thomas tell English that he was going 
to do it before it was done? 

Mr. MICHENER. He told English before the contract was 
made, before English went to Danville, and there is no question 
about it. This ratification took place and the judge also be- 
came a depositer. 

Farris English had trouble with the Drovers Bank and left 
its employment. Edward Ackerman, an old acquaintance of 
Judge English, was solicitor for the Union Trust Co. of Rust 
St. Louis. After the Pnglishes and Thomas took stock in the 
Drovers National Bank. the bankruptcy funds went to that 
bank and not to the Union Trust Co., and it was Ackerman’s 
task to get additional deposits for the bank, and naturally the 
bankruptcy funds were most attractive. Ackerman had been at 
Centralia. He knew from experience that the bankruptey funds 
went to the bank in which English was interested, and at the 
invitation of Judge English Ackerman visited him in chambers, 
and it was in this conference that Judge English said to Acker- 
man that he wanted the boy associated with the Union Trust 
Co.; that he appreciated that the boy could not be put ahead of 
somebody else and draw the salary that the boy might want; 
but, said the judge: 


There are bankruptcy accounts and things of that kind. We can 
increase those deposits, and in this way things would be wholly satis- 
factory both ways. 


Judge English heard Ackerman make this stutement to the 
committee, and later the judge himself, in reference to this 
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provision, said that Ackerman was more interested in the 
deposits in the bank than in the employment of Farris, and in 
the judge’s own language he said to Ackerman: 


Well, Ed., I have told you that I expected to make your bank the 
one depository in East St. Louis, and if your deposits do not increase 
thereby I will be badly deceived; but do not understand that you are 
getting my boy with this proposition. 


What could be clearer than the understanding between 
Ackerman and English that if the hoy was employed the bank- 
ruptey funds would be increased, and that “other things of 
that kind“ would be taken care of by the judge. There is no 
difference in the testimony of these two witnesses other than 
that the judge added the saving clause. Ed. Ackerman was 
telling the truth and Judge English knew it, and just so sure 
as Ed. Ackerman was telling the truth, then there was a bar- 
gain and sale made that day between Ackerman and Judge 
Iuglishi, in pursuance of which Farris English went to work in 
the Union Trust Co. The bankruptcy funds were then $70,000 
aud within 60 days after Farris commenced work the increases 
hegan and grew to $180,000. That part of the contract at least 
was fulfilled. 

Farris was not satisfied with the wages he was receiving. 
Increases were limited. Finally when the limit had been 
reached Farris threatened to leuve the bank and associate with 
soine other bank. ‘The officers stated that it was clearly under- 
stood, although no words to that effect were spoken, that the 
barnukruptey funds would follow Farris froin the bank as they 
had followed Farris to the bank in accordance with Judge 
Euglish's agreement. They did not want to lose these deposits, 

Judge English and Mr. Hemker had several conferences in 
the bauk, and finally the officers of the bank agreed with Far- 
ris to pay him 3 per cent interest on all bankruptcy funds. 
This contract was carried out and Farris received approxi- 
mately $300 a month interest money, He drew $2,700 from 
the bank from this source before severing his connection. His 
salary and interest allowance amounted to $5,100, more salary 
paid any employee of the bank excepting the president aud 
the vice president. Farris English was not worth this money. 
The bunk was not paying interest on bankruptcy funds to 
anyone entitled to that interest, but was paying tribute to 
Farris, the son of Judge English, in order to retain bank- 
ruptcy funds. Farris received this interest from April 1, 1924, 
to December 31, 1924. — 

Judge English insists that he had no knowledge that Farris 
was receiving this interest and I know of no proof in the case 
stuting squarely that Judge English had such knowledge, but 
the facts and circumstances are clear and convincing. Judge 
English was in the bank almost daily, and I am convinced 
from the proof that the interest paid to Farris by the bank 
comes within the description “and other things of that kind” 
in the contract made with Mr. Ackerman. 

Now, Judge English with able counsel sat at the table and 
heard every word of the testimony, and after all the evidence 
bad been placed in the record of which the committee had 
knowledge, Judge English took the stand and told his story. 

Be it remembered that there was daily transcript of the 
evidence and that before Judge English took the stand he had 
typewritten transcripts of every word of the evidence produced 
against him, and he proceeded categorically to answer every 
witness und every statement. I submit that a shrewd lawyer 
furnished with printed copy of the evidence against him in 
advance can always make some plausible explanation of all 
charges. Of course Judge English would not admit anything 
that would make him liable, and those opposing this impeach- 
ment base their conclusions entirely upon the testimony of 
Judge English. That is positive and decisive. While the testi- 
mony against the judge must be secured largely from those 
friendly with the judge, if not under actual and existing 
“obligations to him, it is the straw that tells which way the 
wind blows, and it seems to me that when all the circumstances 
in connection with these bankruptcy transactions are considered 
in their relation one to the other that there is no escaping the 
conclusion that Judge English is guilty as charged in the 
articles of impeachment. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I will. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Assuming that there was an understanding, 
would not that be a violation of section 132 of the Penal Code, 
which is this: 


Whoever being a judge of the United States shall accept any promise 
witb the intent of being influenced thereby in any matter pending be- 
fore him shall be guilty and be fined $20,000. 
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I have omitted the intervening parts of the statute; but 
why does not that make Judge English guilty of a violation of 
this statute and of an indictable offense? 

Mr. MICHENER. I thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion. I am frank to say that I have not connected the statute 
with this matter. If the statute is as read by the gentleman 
from Oregon, possibly Judge English might be guilty of an in- 
dietuble offense, a thing which is not necessary in order that 
we may vote for impeachment here. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Is it not fair to assuine that 
if Mr. Thomas had been called he would have been just us cate- 
forical in his denials of anything relating to him? 

Mr. MICHENER. ‘There is not any doubt in my mind but 
that is probably correct. I should like to discuss the reasons 
why Thomas did not take the stand, but my time hus expired. 
One can say but little in so short a time. Weigh well this evi- 
dence and vote as your conscience dictates and you will have 
done your duty. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
fram Michigan has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. STOBRS]. 

Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, any- 
one who heard the characterization this morning by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Monraqve] of the essential quulifiea- 
tions of a judge on the bench, can have no doubt in his own 
mind of the standard up to which a judge must live who is 
appointed on the Federal or any other bench, and that it must 
be of the very highest; that any conduct on the part of a judge 
which in its very nature constitutes an impropriety, which in 
its very nature constitutes a lack of a sense of the fitness of 
things that goes with a position of that kind, is in and of 
itself misbehavior, and as such is subject to impeachment. In 
studying this case in respect to what conduct may be subject 
to impeachment, I think perhaps the best definition I have 
seen is that given by Hon. John W. Davis in his address 
before the Seuate in the Archbald case—something which my 
friends on the Democratic side of the House may perhaps be 
interested in knowing—when he said that in the last analysis, 
when considering the conduct of a judge, and deciding whether 
or not le is subject to impeachment, the question simply is as 
to whether or not the Judge is fit to hold the office to which 
he is appointed. In other words, in deciding this question 
the things that you gentlemen have to satisfy yourselves about, 
according to your own conscience, is as to whether or not, in 
view of the evidence, George W. English is fit to hold the 
office of judge of the United States district. 

ar CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? : 

Mr. STOBBS. No; I can not yield in my limited time. I am 
going to discuss only one aspect of this case, and that is the 
question of the relatious of Judge Thomas and Judge English, 
and the charge that Judge English has proven himself unfit 
because of his favoritism to Judge Thomas. 

You all know, if you have read the testimony, that Judge 
Thomas was Judge English’s most intimate friend. We do not 
quarrel about that. You all know, of course, that as soon as 
Judge English was appointed on the bench he turned around 
and appointed Judge Thomas his receiver in bankruptey. We 
do not quarrel about that. That was a perfectly proper thing 
for him to do. He had a right to give his friend a position 
of that kind, but when he went further and used his high 
judicial position to benefit and exploit his friend, Judge 
Thomas, at the expense of all other lawyers at the bar and 
gave Judge Thomas the henefit of preferments at the bar that 
no other lawyer could get at his hands, then I say to you he 
was guilty of improper conduct and showed himseif unfit to 
sit on the Federal bench. We find that at the time Judge 
Thomas resigned in January, 1925, when this investigation was 
at its height, he was holding five receiverships in addition to 
his refereeship in bankruptey, and also acting as attorney 
for two other receivers. Those of you who are lawyers can 
appreciate what that means. Receiverships are not frequent, 
cases in the Federal courts or in the ordinary class of busi- 
ness. <A receivership is in the nature of a plum, those of us 
who have had them at any time realize. They are few and 
far between in the case of the ordinary practitioner. Yet 
Judge Thomas at the time he resigned in Junuary, 1925, was 
holding five receiverships in the United States court ut East 
St. Louis, and was attorney for two other receivers, and was 
receiving as financial compensation for his services $2,850 a 
month, or $34,200 a year. That does not include what he was 
getting out of this refereeship in bankruptcy. Judge English 
was a pretty good friend to do that for Judge Thomus, was he 
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not? I do not know what experience you gentlemen who are 
lawyers have had in practicing law, but I know that if any 
judge gave me positions while I was a practicing lawyer, from 
which I was getting the munificent sum of $34,200 a year, I 
would think he wis a pretty good friend of mine, and that he 
was pretty nearly making use of his office for my individual 
benefit to the detriment of some other lawyers practicing law 
at that time. 

Mr. NIELSON of Wisconsin. 
mun yield? 

Mr. STOBBS. After I finish my statement. Gentlemen of 
the minority are going to say, Oh, but Judge English did not 
make all of these appointments.” Judge English, to be sure, 
appointed Judge Thomas receiver in the Southern Gem Coal 
case, but Judge Lindley appointed him receiver in the Chicago 
Fuel Co. cases, and in some of the other cases the lawyers 
came to Judge English and said that they wanted him to ap- 
point Judge Thomas to a particular position, and, therefore, it 
is claimed that it was in consequence of the request of the 
attorneys that Judge English appointed him. That is true. 
There is no doubt about that. It is true that Judge Lindley 
appointed Judge Thomas to one of these reeeiverships and 
in some of the others, not all, the lawyers came to Judge 
English and requested Judge Thomas be appointed. Why? 
If one reads the minority report and simply that, one has not 
gone beneath the surface and has not gotten at the real facts 
of the case. Why was this done? Because every lawyer who 
was practicing at the bar of that court knew that if he wanted 
to curry favor with Judge English, if he wanted to be succes- 
ful in his litigation, there was one man only to whom he could 
Zo und be sure of his position, and that that man was Judge 
Thomas. Judge Thomas—it is in the record—was retained in 
a patent case before Judge English. He knew nothing about 
patent law. We all know that patent law is a specialty in 
itself. He knew nothing about it and could be of absolutely 
no assistance to the court in the decision of the case. Yet the 
lawyers in that patent case brought Judge Thomas into the 
court room and he sat down in the court room before Judge 
English all the way through the case and he drew $10,000 for 
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it. Why? Is there any doubt in your mind why he was thus 
employed? Because he was the king's favorite. He was the 


man to have on your side if you wanted to win your case. 
Ten thousand dollars for sitting in a case doing nothing. just 
so as to have the benefit of his name on that side of the case. 

Do you wonder that lawyers under those circumstances 
went to Judge English and said, “Appoint Judge Thomas re- 
ceiver in this case; appoint Judge Thomas attorney for the 
receiver in that case"? Do you wonder they were doing that 
when they realized that Judge Thomas, he above all others, 
was the man to represent them if they wanted to be successful 
in their cases? 

Mr. HICKEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOBBS. Let me proceed just a little further along 
that line. What was the situation of Judge Thomas? Why 
should he be singled out above all other men in this district 
of East St. Louis to receive these munificent sums of money? 
Was it because of his prominence as an attorney? Oh, no, niy 
friends. Read the record and understand the situation ont 
there. Judge Thomas was a man in ordinary practice at the 
time Judge English went on the bench, just as were the other 
lawyers. He jumps right into an income from the bankruptcy 
court and thousands and thousands of dollars from his re- 
ceiyerships ; so he becomes an outstanding figure, not by reason 
of any inherent ability in himself but because he was made 
what he was by a man who used his office for an improper 
purpose, thereby putting him immediately above all other men 
in that court in financial remuneration in the practice of law 
nt the expense of the other lawyers of that community. Now, 
my friends, there is just another aspect of this case in that 
connection. Judge Thomas became under obligation to Judge 
English. Of course, he had made him a present, handed out 
these sums of money to him; and what did Judge Thomas do 
to pay his friend for what had been done? We can not go 
into it to-day and show you that, of course, Thomas was divid- 
ing up that money with Judge English. Of course, those things 
do not come out. If there was any such thing as that oecurred 
or was going on, we can not prove it. Evidence is in control 
of the parties to the case. But we do know this, and it is per- 
fectly clear—that at any time the children of Judge English 
wanted any money they went to Judge Thomas and got it. 
That is in the evidence in this case. 

Mr. BOWLING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOBBS. If I say anything contrary to the facts 

Mr.-BOWLING. I will yield a minute out of my time. Is it 
not a fact the testimony taken here, upon which the gentleman 
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is basing that declaration, was not made any part of any 
article in this impeachment? 

Mr. STOBBS. It is in the record. 

Mr. BOWLING. Will the gentleman answer my question 
yes or no? 

Mr. STOBBS. It was not made a subject of an article, but 
it is in the record. 

Mr. BOWLING. But not in these articles of impeachment. 

Mr. STOBBS. It is in the record, We find this, that Judge 
English, when he wanted to buy a new automobile and he did 
not have—you may say he did not have the money; he may 
have had it—but we find in the evidence that when he turned 
in his old automobile there was an amount of $1,435 due on 
this machine on the swap in; and that the garage man testified 
in this case he went to Judge Thomas and got that sum of 
$1,485. Now, if there is nothing else in this case than that, you 
have a judge who is appointing his friend to receiverships and 
have that same judge accepting from the hands of that friend 
for whom he has made possible these munificent remuner- 
ations, accepting at the hands of that friend the sum of $1,435 
at least; I say that is an improper thing for the judge to do 
under those circumstances. But my friend from Alabama may 
come in and say. Oh, there was a note given—a note given to 
this man.“ There was a note given—a note given when this 
investigation got under way, a note given in pencil with credits, 
$1,485; not a single item in cash, not a single bit of that note 
in ink, so you could trace whether or not credits on the note 
were made at different times, and every single one in pencil, 
and there were crédits like this: Board, $400; books, $150; and 
things of that sort, which you can not trace. 

Now, do you believe as men of judgment, do you believe for 
one minute that Judge English paid Judge Thomas that note 
in board or in books, or in anything of that sort? Do you 
believe any such transaction as that took place? If it did not 
take place, why should they try to cover it? If it was a legiti- 
mate transaction, why try to cover it. There is only one rea- 
son, one explanation, my friends, because of the consciousness 
of guilt made them feel that there was something in that trans- 
action that must be covered, and they went to the trouble and 
expense of covering up a thing of that kind. I must hurry 
along about this receivership proposition. Now, do not forget 
about the receivership of the St. Louis Traction Co. 

Do not forget the two men going to Jndge English and ask- 
ing for the appointment of a receiver and being appointed, 
and then the next day Judge English sending for them and 
saying, “I have changed my mind. You gentlemen do not 
live in the district. I want some one living in the district.” 
One of these men had an office in Hast St. Louis and went 
home only once a week at the week end. After the judge 
had made the appointment he called these two men back and 
says, “I will not confirm this appointment unless some one else 
is also appointed to represent me as special counsel and you 
agree that I appoint some one else for that purpose.” The 
lawyers came back and said, “Whom do you want?“ Judge 
English said, Judge Thomas.“ Now, what else could they 
do? They went to Judge Thomas; they took the hint. They 
came back and said, “Very well.“ And Judge Thomas was 
appointed and served as attorney for the receivers, and out 
of that one case alone Judge Thomas drew $43,200. 

I will say to you if there ever was a receivership case where 
there was an instance of the appointment of a man that the 
judge wanted at the expense of anybody else that was the case. 
That was a hold-up pure and simple, to unload Judge Thomas 
into the case so that he could get something out of it. As I 
say, he drew out of that case alone 843.200. In the face of that 
do you say that this man has not been using the court for the 
benefit of his friends and making it possible for his friends to 
get their reward at the expense of the court? 

Now, I must hurry along, but I want to speak about the Skye 
case, and then I will close. This Skye case amuses me very 
much, in view of all the talk that we have heard in this dis- 
cussion about the judge being a judge devoted to law and order 
and in view of all the gossip we haye been hearing going around 
about this judge being a fearless judge, standing out manfully 
and insisting on the enforcement of the law and the enforce- 
ment of the Volstead Act and things of that sort. 

What were the facts nbout the Skye case? He was running 
a drug store in Bast St. Louis. He was convicted in Judge 
Euglish's court of possessing and selling intoxicating liquor and 


was fined $500 and sentenced to four months in jail. He ap- 
pealed. In this case he was represented by a man of the name 


of Karch. Skye did not want to serve four months in jail. He 
knew whom to go to, just as these attorneys in the patent case 
knew where to go to, and so he fired Kurch and goes to Thomas, 
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und Thomas agrees for $2,500 to get that man off, to prevent 
that man from going to jail. 

Gentlemen, I do not know what your experiences are, those 
of you who are lawyers; but as for myself, $2,500 in my part 
of the country is a fairly good fee in a liquor case. For 
what? To keep a man from going to jail. How did he do 
it? He withdraws his appeal, so that the whole stage is 
set for Judge English’s court, and then he proceeds to bring 
in some affidavits before the judge—aflidavits of doctors— 
saying that this man could not stand an imprisonment 
sentence, 

You gentlemen, of course, know how you can get affidavits 
and affidavits. and especially such of you gentlemen as are 
physicians. I do not want to impugn your motives [laugh- 
ter], but we all know that almost anybody can get a certifi- 
cate from a doctor, even one stating, for example, that it would 
be unwise for a Member here to sit in this House on account 
of the bad air, or something like that. [Laughter.] Of 
course, it is injurious for anybody to go to jail and suffer 
confinement. These doctors, it should be said, were honest 
enough. They were paid to say that this man might hurt 
his health by confinement in prison. They got those affidavits. 

This man, remember, was a druggist; and after this man 
had got the affidavits Thomas came before the court and 
moved to have the sentence stayed. Well, it was temporarily 
stayed, and it drifted along. You know it is a great thing 
in a criminal court to let a case grow cold, and the longer 
it grows cold the less interest people take in it. This case 
grew cold, and this temporary stay went on for months and 
months. 

Then all at once Thomas said to Skye, “ You go to the court 
room on a particular day and this case will be straightened 
out.“ So Skye comes to Thomas's office, and Thomas is not 
there; but he goes with a young man named Frizzell to the 
court room and sits there. Skye testifies to this. He does not 
know what is going on. While he is there the clerk says to 
the district attorney, Mr. Walcott—and this is Mr. Wal- 
cott’s testimony—the clerk says, “ How about this Skye case?” 
Walcott says, “I do not know anything about it.“ Then Judge 
Mnglish asked, “Are these physicians reputable? Have you 
any recommendation to make?“ The district attorney said, 
“I know nothing about this case.” 

Well, that man never served his four months’ sentence, 
and he is walking the streets of St. Louis to-day. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And Thomas got $2,500? 

Mr. STOBBS. Yes; Thomas got $2,500, The man paid him 
his $2,500. 

Now, when I heard the gentleman from North Carolina 
IMr. WerAvVER] talking about the Webb case and criticizing 
Webb in that case and holding up the picture of Judge English 
acting the part of a righteous and just judge, and his heroic 
bearing in the enforcement of the liquor law, knowing the 
facts in the Skye case, my friends, it made my blood boil to 
have this man pictured to you as a righteous and just judge. 

Just one other thing in reference to this case. This is a 
very interesting aspect of the case and I want you gentlemen 
to bear this in mind. Take the Skye case over again. The 
district attorney did not know the case was coming up that day. 
That is rather unusual, but still that might happen. However, 
my friends, Thomas knew the case was coming that day; he 
knew two or three days ahead that it was coming up, and he 
had written Skye to be there and Skye was there. Then you 
have the judge vacating the sentence in the case and prevent- 
ing this man from going to jail. He walks the streets of St. 
Louis to-day and is as well a man as he ever was in his life. 
That man escaped a prison sentence without a single thing 
being done by the judge to investigate the other side of the 
picture. I can not conceive—and I have been a district at- 
torney—of a judge taking the affidavits of physicians under 
those circumstances without turning to the district attorney 
and saying. Will you investigate these facts? Will you go 
out and see whether or not other physicians will make the 
same recommendation in reference to this man? Have this 
man examined and see whether or not he is fit or whether he 
ought not to go to jail.” But there was not one word or 
suggestion of that sort from Judge English. And when the 
district attorney said he knew nothing about this case the 
pee still insisted on the man being disposed of. But Thomas 
knew. Thomas knew, my friends, the case was coming up that 
day, but Thomas does not appear on the scene of action; 
Thomas does not even come to argue his motion to free his 
man in that case, to get that man off. 

My heavens, if I knew there was a $2,500 fee at the end 
of my going down to court and presenting a motion in court 
to get a man off, do you suppose I would take the chance of 
that motion being allowed or disallowed in my absence? It 
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is absurd, and no lawyer would ever think of doing a thing 
like that. But Thomas never went to the court. And why did 
he not go to court? Because it was all fixed beforehand that 
the man was to get off. He never had to lift a finger; he 
neyer had to go there to say one word in open court in behalf 
of his motion or in favor of these affidavits, because the stage 
was all set. But he told his man to go around by himself. 
The stage was all set, the trap was sprung, and this man 
walked away a free man. 

Why, my friends, talk about improper conduct; talk about 
misconduct and talk about the high standard of conduct on 
the part of the judiciary. To use an expression that is so 
often used, this Skye case smells to heaven of wrong, improper 
conduct, and collusion between the judge and the man inter- 
ested in getting what he can out of the case. 

I wish to say to you in closing, if you vote against impeach- 
ment in this case—having in mind that I have discussed only 
one aspect of this case, although I wish I could discuss the 
whole case, so far as that is concerned—you are putting your 
stamp of approval before the people of this country on a 
course of conduct that is highly improper and you will be 
saying to the members of our Federal judiciary, “Go out; 
benefit your friends; exploit your office for the benefit of your 
friends; use all of your personal influence as a judge on the 
bench to help your friends and members of your family, and 
things of that sort, as long as you are not guilty of any actual 
indictable crime.” Is that the type of judge you want on the 
bench? Is that the stamp of approval you want to put on the 
conduct of the judiciary? Or do you, like my friend from 
Virginia [Mr. Montactr], favor the ideals of John Marshall 
and men like Story, Chase, White, and those men whose 
careers have stood out in the history of our judiciary as 
beacon lights? [Applause.] A standard to come up to, a 
standard to live up to. 

We owe it to ourselves to be true to our consciences; we owe 
it to ourselves to'be true to our obligations and to our oath of 
office; we owe it to ourselves to be true to the best that is 
within ourselves and see to it that a man like George W. 
English is not allowed to stain the judicial ermine and remain 
a member of the Pederul judiciary of the United States. 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, surely no one can say that 
Judge George English, whom this resolution secks to impeach, 
has not had his day in this House. Under our system and the 
constitutional requirements every safeguard and protection sur- 
rounds a judge and protects him in his tenure of office. Every 
judge sitting on the Federal bench is safe, as the proceedings 
in this case indicate, in the consideration of charges which 
may be brought against him. No litigant, no American citizen 
is safe in the protection of constitutional rights of life, liberty, 
and property if a man of the type of Judge English is permitted 
to remain on the bench. 

Perhaps it might be better if Federal judges could be re- 
moved from Office for incompetency, unfitness, and misconduct 
without the necessity of impeachment proceedings and a trial 
before a court of impeachment. Had any police magistrate or 
judge appointed by a governor or mayor with power of re- 
moyal committed but part of the acts committed by Judge 
English or displayed the utter lack of judicial temperament 
and demeanor and general unfitness, he would have been sum- 
marily removed from office, and such action would doubtlessly 
have received the undivided support of the entire community. 

No one who has spoken in defense of this judge has yentured 
the statement that he is fit, competent, or an ideal person to 
be a Federal judge. What are we to do with a man of this 
kind? Not only is there the danger, if we fail to impeach 
this man, that he will continue his arrogant, tyrannical, and 
corrupt conduct on the bench, but by our action we condone 
such conduct, we approve of the usurpation of power committed 
by him, and establish a precedent which may result in unde- 
sirable conditions in every judicial district in the United States. 

This case does not come suddenly and unexpectedly before 
us. For several months it has been under the investigation, 
study, and consideration of the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House. Witnesses have been examined, testimony taken, 
records inspected, Judge English heard, and after due delibera- 
tion our committee brings in a resolution containing five articles 
of impeachment and charging 28 separate and distinct overt 
acts justifying the placing of this man on trial. Members of 
the House must not overlook the fact that under the procedure 
we have not the witnesses before us. The committee had that 
opportunity, Nineteen of the 23 members of that committes 
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have reached the conclusion that this man should be im- 
peached and tried. They have presented testimony contained 
in nearly a thousand pages. It is our duty to carefully read 
that testimony and on that testimony to decide whether or 
not a prima facie case has been made out, That is all that 
is required in this body, and if we decide that it has, it is 
our solemn duty to vote to sustain the resolution and to send 
this man to the Senate for trial. 

Mr. Speaker, there is really nothing to be added to the splendid 
aud able presentation just made by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Srongs ]. I simply want to say that the same 
tactics so graphically described by the gentleman, of allowing 
criminals to escape punishment by reason of doctors’ certifi- 
cates, were followed by this same judge in New York City in 
allowing a war profiteer, who committed larceny from the 
Government during the war and who pleaded guilty to larceny 
of $1,000,000, to escape a jail sentence. They waited three 
years for a favorable judge to come to New York. When Judge 
English came to New York they presented him with doctors’ 
certificates and lie allowed this man, who had pleaded guilty 
to the larceny of $1,000,000, to escape with a fine of $10,000. I 
called this matter to the attention of the House on May 31, 1924. 

Now, gentlemen, if you simply take the facts as conceded by 
gentlemen in opposition to the resolution you have sufficient 
upon which to send this case to the Senate for trial. 

The gentleman from IIIinols [Mr. Hotapar] painted a picture 
of protection of life and law and order. He read to you a state- 
ment made by the judge to the elected officials of three coun- 
ties, a statement which was prepared long after the original 
utterances were made to these men. I challenge anyone on 
this floor to read the statement prepared by Judge English and 
see whether you can find one solitary sentence to justify a 
Federal judge in compelling these elected officials of the State 
and counties to attend bis court. It can not be successfully 
disputed that these elected officials of the counties were brought 
into court under duress of subpena. It can not be disputed 
that there was no matter pending before the judge to justify 
their being subpcenaed into his court. He brought them there 
to harass them. He usurped the powers of a Federal judge 
in getting them there under a mandate of his court. He had no 
jurisdiction over the matters that he undertook to lecture 
them on. There is nothing in that statement which refers to 
a mandate of the court or to anything pending in the court 
before Judge English. Judge English was breaking a strike. 
Judge English was a strike breaker. He wanted to break the 
strike in the railway shops, the same railway to which he 
goes to obtain a position for his son as general counsel. The 
“law and order“ seems to have been predicated on getting a 
good job for his son. 3 

The gentleman from Indiana made this remarkable state- 
ment; and, gentlemen, in quoting the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Hickey] I am not reading from the printed CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, I am reading from the original stenographic notes of 
the gentleman's statement. The gentleman said this: 

But he— 

Judge English— 

did say he would give a jury trial to all who asked for it unless it was 
some sleek walking delegate who came along. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman kindiy repeat that? 

Mr. Hickey, He said he would grant jury trial to all who applied 
for it unless, possibly, some sleck walking delegate who could appeal 
his case to the people and then the matter might be tried out. 


Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. And when he was a candi- 
date for the appointment, was he not very happy to get 
the letters of Samuel Gompers and other walking delegates 
in order to get the position? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And what a lemon he turned out to be 
for labor. [Laughter and applause.] 

Gentlemen, Judge English's only purpose in getting these 
State officials was to break the strike. 

The gentleman from South Carolina, who made a splendid 
statement in defense, says you must separate these crimes and 
these acts and you can not hold him on any one of them. Of 
course not. It is his whole attitude. If a man goes out and 
rents an office you can not hold him for that, If he hires an 
engraver. 

Mr. DOMINICK. If the genfleman will permit, I just want 
to correct the gentleman’s statement. The gentleman from 
Sonth Carolina did not speak in defense. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Thank you. 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

If a man goes out and rents a room, there is nothing wrong 
in that. If he employs an engraver, there is nothing wrong 
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in that. If he pays an engraver and gives him a $10 note as a 
sample, there is nothing wrong in that; but if that engraver 
makes counterfeit notes there is something wrong, and if that 
man’s son goes out and utters those notes, of course you can 
hold that man and it is not necessary to show that lie had 
actual knowledge of the counterfeit note being uttered. [LAp- 
plause.] 

Now, gentlemen, the statement upon which the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Hotapay] relies—and, mark you, I repeat 
it was prepared nearly a year after by Judge English him- 
self, carefully revised, the profane language and intemperate 
statements deleted, all the rongh stuff taken out—is in itself 
sufficient to impeach this jndge. He had no anthority to 
police those counties, That is not the function of a Federal 
judge. He was even not sufficiently clever in his anxiety to help 
the railroad break a strike to predicate his statement on a 
mandate of his own court, 

No one was charged with disobeying an injunction of his 
court. Oh, it was pleaded here that a murder had been com- 
mitted; but gentlemen, Federal courts have no jurisdiction 
over murders committed in a State. There is no charge that 
a murder was committed on n military reservation or Federal 
territory. The argument that he was seeking to maintain law 
and order falls of its Own weight. There is no evidence that 
the situation had gotten beyond the control of the county or 
State officials. The governor of the State was not called upon 
by local oflicials to send assistance. There is not a single iota 
of evidence to sustain the contention of Judge English’s defend- 
ers that he was justified in calling these local officials before 
him and in literally reading a riot act to them. In my mind, gen- 
tlemen, article 1 of the impeachment is so serious that we dare 
not by our vote indicate that the House is indifferent to tbe 
usurpation of power to this extent by any Federal judge. Oh, 
gentlemen, remember if Federal judges are given such power 
it may happen in your districts some day. If anyone owing 
to his antagonism to nnion labor may approve of such conduct 
remeniber that a Federal judge may take such liberties in a 
labor case to-day and if you countenance it the day is not dis- 
tant when he will usurp the power of his court and assume 
jurisdiction over other local matters. Let him get away with 
this and you may see Federal judges interfering with State 
and local elections and with matters entirely and purely under 
the jurisdiction of the sovercig¢n States. 

Now, to go back a moment to the admission or concession 
made by the gentleman from Indiana, which I read from the 
stenographie report of his remarks and which will not be found 
in the printed record, I am sorry to say, since when is a walk- 
ing delegate of a union not entitled to all the rights, privileges, 
and protection of any other American citizen? Judge English 
stated that he would grant a jury trial unless it was to “a 
sleek walking delegate.” It is not denied that he made that 
statement. A judge who is so prejudiced and so brazen as to 
state that he would deprive a man of a trial by jury because 
of his calling or occupation is unfit to sit in judgment of his 
fellow citizens. 

Now, then, a great deal has been said that this man had no 
knowledge of his son getting interest on bankruptcy estates. 
Well, if he bad no knowledge he was the only human being in 
that part of the country who did not know about it. I knew 
about it several months before the impenchment proceedings 
were commenced. I was looking up this man’s record right 
after I made my remarks on the floor of this House on May 
$1, 1924, concerning bis conduct in the Joyce case in New York 
City. I had information that commissions were being paid 
by these banks to the Imglish family. 

I state right now that had not the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Hawes] introduced the resolution I would have 
done so. Now, under the law to establish a conspiracy it is 
not necessary that all of the conspirators agree in concert and 
that all of the acts take place in the presence of all of the con- 
spiraters and that they act jointly. Once the ¢@onspiracy is 
hatched it is not necessary that knowledge of the consumma- 
tion of the oyert act be brought home to all of the conspirators. 
We have a perfect case here against Judge English. First, wit- 
ness Ackerman testifies, and his testimony stands unimpeached, 
that he had a conversation with Judge English concerning the 
employment of the judge’s son Farris. A casual conversation 
on the street followed by a conference in the judge's office. 
Mr. Ackerman's testimony commences on page 305 of the hear- 
ing. Judge English said: 


Ed, I want my boy to have a job in your bank— 
And he continues— 


I want him in a position where he can develop into an executive and 
learn something about that part of the banking. 
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there are bunkraptcy accounts and things of that kind. 
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Then after Ackerman who was a solicitor of the bank stated 
that he would take the matter up with the bank officials, the 
judge sajd: 


Now, we could not expect to put that boy ahead of somebody else 
and have him draw the salary that he thinks he ought to have and 
what I would like for him to have— 


Get that gentlemen, what he, the judge, would like to linve 
him get— 


but— 
Continued the judge, to the representative of the bank— 


We can in- 
crease those deposits, and in that way things would be wholly satis- 
factory both ways. 


Thereafter Ackerman in pursuance to the arrangement or 
the suggestion of this conversation took the matter up with the 
banking officials. I need not detail all of Ackerman’s testimony 
with the officials of the trust company, you are familiar with 
those details, and they are all related by Ackerman in the 
hearing. 

The judge's son was employed. He got a very good job 
considering his age and experience. Then what happened? 
The young man asked for more money. As the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Arxor»] stated, he insisted and insisted. 
Finally he was put on a commission basis, his earnings juinped 
$300 a month and immediutely the deposits in the bank in- 
creased in exact accordance with the judge’s arrangement. 
There you have a perfect case. The judge using his power as 
a judge to put funds in a certain bank in consideration of a 
good position and higher salary for his son. In one breath the 
gentleman from Ilinols eloquently tells you that the father 
had a natural solicitude for his son and in the next breath 
says that the father knew nothing about the boy getting an 
increased salary. I say that it makes no difference, The in- 
crease was brought about by the jndge in an arrangement 
with Ackerman and the bank officials and the arrangement 
being carried out, the judge diverting funds from other banks 


“to this particular bank carried out his part of the arrange- 


ment, the conspiracy is complete. This, too, connects Thomas 
with the judge and shows the close relation existing between 
them and their arrangement to use these funds in such man- 
ner as to bring a direct profit to them or members of their 
families. This act in itself is sufficient to sustain the article 
of impeachment in which it is recited. 

There can be no doubt that there is sufficient evidence to 
spell out a cuse under the law as established. Why, gentle- 
meu, men have been convicted of serious offenses on less testi- 


mony. Men have forfeited their lives on a similar state of 
facts. Take a leading case in my State, People aguinst Becker. 


Lieutenant Becker was a police officer, One Rosenthal had 
threutened to testify against him for taking graft. Becker 
told a man substantially that Rosenthal ought to be done up. 
He said nothing more, he did nothing more, This man goes 
out, hires four gunmen several days later and one night Ros- 
enthal is shot. Becker did not know it. First he heard of 
it was when it was all over. What happened? Becker was 
indicted for murder in the first degree and convicted. And 
the Court of Appeals of the Stute of New York affirmed the 
conyietion and Becker forfeited his life. He started the maA- 
chinery in motion. He conspired with the man, whose name 
I just do not remember now, who went out and got the gun- 
men. It was not necessury for Becker to be present at the 
time. And, gentlemen, that was a case of capital punishment, 
And here once the judge made the arrangement with Acker- 
man and the boy was employed and received an increase in 
Sulmry and deposits followed, why you have a stronger case 
than that which sent Becker to the chair. 

Then we have the highly improper conduct of the judge in 
permitting this man Thomas, his own appointee as referee of 
his own court, appearing as counsel in bankruptcy cases. A 
feeble attempt is made to justify this conduct by stating that 
the cases in which Thomas acted as counsel were not in the 
same district. The law specifically forbids a referee from act- 
ing in these cases. There is good reason for this prohibition. 
Anyone having any experience in bankruptey cases or the 
slightest knowledge of the bankruptcy law can readily see that 
a referee haying to pass judicially ou questions in a case before 
him may well, and it happens often, have to pass on claims or 
rights coming from other districts. A bankrupt may easily by 
collusion or perhaps as a natural result cause the bankruptcy 
of a creditor in another jurisdiction. Now, suppose the referee 
in one jurisdiction acts as counsel for another bankrupt in 
another jurisdiction, and between the two bankrupts there is 
conflict of interest or collusion, he could not fairly and honestly 
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sit in his capacity as referee in the case before him. Therefore 
the law wisely provides for such cases and prohibits referees 
from acting in any capacity in any bankruptcy case except in 
his official capacity. Judge English knew it, permitted it, and 
the practice continued to the disgust of the bar and bench in 
that part of the country. In the Hawkins Mortgage Co. bank- 
ruptey this man Thomas appeared as counsel before the Hon, 
Judge A, B. Anderson, and this is what Judge Anderson re- 
marked from the bench: 


There have been some very strange proceedings here in my absence, 
On the face of it, it looks nasty. 


Even after this incident Thomas and Judge Engtish continued 
keeping all bankruptcy matters under their own control. Noth- 
ing embarrassed them. They cared nothing for the criticism of 
other judges. They ignored the dissatisfaction of the bar. 
Judge English believed that with his arrogance and arbitrary 
attitude toward lawyers he and Thomas could continue to get 
away with it indefinitely. 

Why, gentlemen, repeatedly has the suggestion been made 
that no litigant or claimant lost anything by the Bnglish- 
Thomas combine. I maintain that there was a distinct Joss 
to every claimant in every case of bankruptcy that went to 
Judge English's court and through the English-Thomas clear- 
ing house, Of course, lawyers had to submit to Thomas being 
appointed receiver or to Thomas's hand-picked receivers. What 
else could they do? Judge English sat almost exclusively in 

fast St. Louis. The bar was at this man’s mercy. If they 
submitted, gentlemen, they submitted under the most cruel 
duress. The fancy salaries paid to Thomas, the commissions, 
the cost of this elaborate office established by Thomas with 
three or four of Judge English's family in it, all came out 
of bunkruptcy estates. And this excessive cost was a distinct 
and direct loss to the creditors. Perhaps the bankrupts lost 
nothing. In fact, under this friendly arrangement which 
existed no doubt the bankrupts profited. But receivers and 
referees are appointed to look after the interest of the credi- 
itors and not of the bankrupts. The details of the traction 
company’s receivership and others have been so thoroughly 
discussed that I need not take any time now. I simply want 
to say that on these matters the opposition glosses over and 
tells us what a kind-hearted father the judge is. In the 
Southern Gem case and the Southern Gem Coal Corporation 
matter Thomas was forced on all sides by Judge English. It 
is attempted to say that he was selected finally and accepted 
by the company. Why, Mr. Jesse Dimond, who testified before 
the committee, tells you how willingly he was accepted. 

After having Thomas removed as receiver they are sent to 
Judge English's court and there they did not have a chance. 
They could not even argue or protest. It amounted to take 
Thomas and shut up or get out. Aud Thomas gees to Mr. 
Jesse Dimond, who Is seeking to protect the interests of his 
stockholders, and although he hardly knew the man, had never 
seen him prior to the company getting into court, says, “ Jesse, 
I'll make you love me.” He wus willing to do business with 
anybody, as long as he could make money. And all of this 
through the misuse of Judge English putting him into the 
position where he cculd do so, The gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. Rew] has on numerous occasions interjected the remark 
* No litigant or person lost anything.” I would like to take a 
poll of the stockholders of the Gem Coal Corporation and the 
Southern Gem Co., and you would soon find out if anyone 
lost anything through the Thomas-English combination. In 
this case in one transaction alone the creditors and, of course, 
the stockholders lost $14,000. Forty thousand tous of coal 
were sold right in Mr. Thomas's office for 50 cents a ton, and 
without the buyer ever secing the coal or doing a thing was 
shipped by the receivers on the direction of the supposed 
buyer, who got 85 cents a ton, Mr. Thomas in this case re- 
ceived offers for several carloads of scrap iron at $14 a ton 
and sold the iron to his friends for $8.50 a ton. For this 
splendid management of the company’s affairs he was paid a 
thousand dollars a month. Somebody lost money but it was 
not “Vl make you love me” Thomas. 

Gentlemen, vote down this resolution and you will do more 
to destroy the people's confidence in the Federal courts through- 
out the country than Judge English has done in his district. By 
failing to impeach this judge on all five articles Congress 
countenances and condones and approyes of the usurpation, 
misconduct, the tyranny, and the corruption of which this mun 
is charged. From the moment I heard of this man’s vicious 
conduct in the Joyce case in New York City in 1924, I tell you 
frankly, I doubted his honesty. I worked on the case for 
several months before it came to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and I am not only convinced that Judge English should 
be impeached, I am confident that he will be conyicted, Not 
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by the wildest stretch of the imagination or the most sym- 
puthetic expansion of the heart can Judge English’s acts and 
conduct as contained in the testimony before the committee be 
reconciled with innocence and fitness for the bench. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have only one other speaker 
on this side. I understood from my friend the gentleman 
from Alabama there was only one speaker on that side. As I 
huve the Closing, I would ask the gentleman now to proceed. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, the speech of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LaGuardia] is an illustration of what 
we who are of the minority have been forced to meet during 
the whole of this discussion. We-had the idea that when we 
came before the House of Representatives to consider these 
articles of impeachment they were founded upon the printed 
testimony. The majority say in their report they return this as 
the evidence in the case; but comes a gentleman at the heel 
of this discussion and proposes to bring in something which 
he says happened in New York which he wants you to consider 
and infer therefrom corruption on the part of Judge English in 
order to influence vou to a vote of conviction on these articles 
of impeachment and concerning which there is not one word 
of evidence in the record. The same thing applies to a state- 
ment that the gentleman from Massachusetts made here, in 
which he declared that Mr. Thomas, the attorney for Skye, sent 
word to Skye to go over to court, that his case was going to 
be called up. There is no such testimony in this record. 

The same thing applies to declarations made here by other 
gentlemen who have argued the matter. The gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Hersey] and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Bois! 
made reference to another matter. They say with regard to 
Munie and O'Neal that Judge English sent ont for them and 
brought them before him, when the testimony of the two men 
themselves shows that they went into his office of their own 
tree will and accord and began the conversation about which 
they testified. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. BOWLING. Not at this point. 

Gentlemen, this is the situation in which we have found 
ourselves all along, pressed to the wall in au attempt to meet 
what we consider to be arguments founded upon things not 
mentioned in the record, and quotations alleged to be in the 
record which we think are not there. 

There was another gentleman who got up here and debated 
before this House and stated to you that it is in this record 
of evidence here that money was divided between English and 
Thomas in Thomas's office. That is true. It is in the record, 
and it was testified to by a witness who was before this com- 
mittee. But what did the Committee on the Judiciary think 
concerning that particular witness? Certainly, not enough to 
found one line of charges upon her testimony. The whole 
thing was abandoned, I apprehend, because the Judiciary Com- 
mittee did not believe what that witness testified. And I want 
to read you just a word or two of the opinion of one of the 
gentlemen who looked upon that witness and heard the testi- 
mony she gave: 


Mr. MICHENER. I win state my position very frankly on the matter. 
I think that technically you are richt, so far as the law is concerned, 
bot if there ever was a witness who impressed me, I am frank to 
state—and I say it advisedly—as hostile, unfair, and as not desiring 
to tell what she knows about the matter, it is this witness. 


Yet, after all of the argument is in, except the argument of 
the chairman of the Judiciary Committee in fuvor of this im- 
penchment, along comes our good friend from Massachusetts 
and fonnds an argument upon that testimony that is so de- 
nounced by a membér of the subcommittee who heard it. and 
upon which, as I have already said, not 2 line of these articles of 
impeachment has been founded. So it has been all the way 
throngh here. We have been having such statements injected 
into this case and we have attempted to meet as best we can, 
upon short notice or upon no notice at all, matters that we think 
are wholly foreign to the issue in the case. 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. No; I can not yield. The gentleman had 
an hour and a half yesterday, and I have only an hour and 
20 minutes. 

x Mr. HERSEY. I yielded to the gentleman a number of 
mes. 

Mr. BOWLING. Gentlemen, I now want to read you a little 
law. I want to read you from a case from the State of New 
York (2d New York Supplement, 89), an impenchment case 
in which the court trying that impeachment laid this down as 
a statement of the law applicable to impeachments: 


Mistakes honestly made, even arising from ignorance as to what the 
proper steps may be in the course of a judicial proceeding, cither civil 
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or criminal, although they, the said mistakes, may, undor certain cir- 
cumstances, furnish grounds for judicial action against the civil officers 
who made them, can never, in the absence of afirmative proof of a 
corrupt motive or design prompting them, be made use of to effect the 
removal of a jnidicial officer, . 

Another rule Is so well settled as not to admit of much controversy, 
and that is that public officers ure not liable even in a civil action for 
judicial acts, however erroneous, unless they are shown to have acted 
wilfully or corruptly. 


Of course we all understand that judicial acts are not subject 
to impeachment because they are to be considered in courts of 
appeal. That is what courts of appeal are for, to correct judi- 
cial mistakes, to correct oilicial errors, and to set the record 
straight. There would be no necessity for them if you propose 
to set up a court of impeachment and try a judge every time he 
made a mistake. Although a judge may go outside of his 
authority, although he may do a wrong thing, although he may 
do a wrong under the color of his office, although he may 
assume authority when he did not have it, unless these wrong- 
ful acts flow from a corrupt purpose, from improper motives, 
they are not subject of impeachment. 

Therefore I say it is fair for you, as I understand the law 
applicable to these facts, to give to Judge English the benefit of 
whatever may arise from the application of that simple prin- 
ciple to the facts in this case. 

I know that the evidence is voluminous. I know that with 
all the muiltitudinous duties that yon gentlemen have it is 
impossible to digest and properly correlate all of this testi- 
mony. You lave to take somebody else's word for much of it. 
I realize from the very nature of things that it is impossible to 
escape that, and vet it is your duty to know this testimony. 
When it comes to a question of voting in so solemn a proceed- 
ing as impeachment of a Federal judge you as jurors passing 
upon that thing certainly should know what the testimony is. 
In the absence of having an opportunity to read and digest 
yourself, yon have to take the word of another. 

Mr. TOLLEY. The gentleman said there was no testimony 
in the record that Skye had been advised by Thomas to go to 
his court that particnlar day. On page 533 Skye says: . 

I think it was Mr. Thomas said 1 should appear there. That was the 
last day, I think, 1 don't know what the arrangements are, but it was 
the last day I should appear there and state why I should stay out. 


Mr. BOWLING. Would anyone say that is a parallel state- 
ment to what the gentleman argued to yon a while ago? 

Now, there are several matters here that have been fully 
and completely discussed from this record. Here is the Skye 
case which is last mentioned. The judge was performingyi 
judicial act in that case. There is not a particle of evidence 
in this record to show that he was acting from any corrnpt 
motive. But let us assume that he did a wrong in remitting 
the jail sentence of this man Skye. If he did do it, unless the 
net of the judge was prompted by a corrupt motive, unless 
he was corrupt in doing that thing, it could have been nothing 
else but a judicial mistake, if that, for which it would be im- 
possible to impeach him. 

Mr. TOLLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. No; I will not yield now. The gentleman 
and I will go dewn the street next week and discuss this law, 
and I think it would have about the same effect on his vote. 
{Laughter.] 

Now, gentlemen, this matter was first brought to the at- 
tention of the Honse of Representatives in 1924 when the 
charge was made that this judge was guilty of high crimes 
and misdemeanors. The impeachment proceeding was started 
and that phrase was used. Then, this committee goes out and 
holds hearings, clothed with the power to produce and ussemble 
all the evidence in the case. hey make a return, make a 
report in the shape of a resolution, and it is declared in that 
report that in their opinion the judge is guilty of high crimes 
and misdemeanors.” What do we find when we come to con- 
sider the articles of impeachment? Do they charge him with 
any high crime? No. Do they say he has committed any high 
crime or charge him with any crime at all? Not at all. Do 
they charge him with high misdemeanors? 

Finally upon the weakness of the whole thing from begin- 
ning to end it at last simmers itself down to a charge that he 
is guilty of a mere misdemeanor in office, if guilty of anything. 

There is another remarkable feature in connection with this 
ease, and that is the artful drawing of these articles of im- 
peachment. Article V is the dragnet, the omnibus, that pro- 
poses to gather in all of the other charges that have been put 
into one, two, three, and four, and make each one cling to the 
other in one general charge, as they say, for the purpose of charg- 
ing a “course of conduct.” Some of these gentlemen in debate 
announce the doctrine that while these specific separate acts 
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àre not in themselves impeachable, yet when all are taken 
together they establish a “course of conduct” which in itself 

is impeachable. I deny that any such doctrine should be given 
the indursement of the House of Representatives. You might 
just as well tell me that with two teams going out to play a 
gume of baseball, where one of them is white-washed every 
iuning, and has a cipher put up when three men are put out, 
that at the end of the game, the nine ciphers in a row may be 
added up and something gotten out of the result. If that were 
sv, then these losing baseball teams would like to have that 
principle injected into the game, because if they could keep 
playing long enough and get shut out often enough, after a 
time they will have run around the path. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

It has been intimated here in this debate by gentlemen in 
favor of this impeachment that these articles standing alone 
would not be ground of impeachment; that there would not 
he ground of impeachment in the Karch matter alone; that 
there would not be ground of impeachment in the Skye matter 
alone; that there would not be ground of impeachment in 
the Munie matter alone; that there would not be ground of 
impeachment in the bankruptcy matter alone: and so on down 
the line; but they say that taking them all together you have a 
““conrse of conduct.” 

They have evidently received a revelation from a new 
prophet, I do not recall now that any legal authority has 
heretofore set up the doctrine that a case of impeachment 
can be made unless upon charges which in themselves are 
iinpeachable, and upon that doctrine I stand, and I put it 
to you as being the proper doctrine in this case to-day. 

What kind of a man are we trying? Much has been said 
about him. He has been pictured to you as being a very 
bad man and a corrupt officer. About all has been said con- 
cerning him that the vocabulary of denunciation permits to be 
stid. It has been said that he is bad off the bench and bad 
on the bench; that he has disgraced the judiciary and should 
be remoyed. They say that these startling denunciations are 
supported by the testimony in the case. What kind of a 
man is he? Certain men who have known him have stated 
here on this floor the kind of a man he is, and, far from say- 
ing that he is a bad man, they declare that he is a man of 
good character. Is there anything venal in his life? Not one 
word of testimony has even seeped out from this record, even 
from the gossip that has floated around this House to-day 
or in the rumors that assailed the subcommittee in East St. 
Louis, that substantiates even an intimation that this man’s 
privute lite is not pure and upright and worthy. There is 
absolutely nothing venil in his life. There is nothing extrava- 
gant in his life indicating that he is spending too much money. 
On the other hand, the testimony is overwhelming that he 
is poor, that he has not to-day a roof over his head that he 
“an say is his own; and because he is broke, because he is 
poor, because he has no powerful friends in the day of his 
distress to come to his rescue, they say that this testimony 
should be urged against him, to make you believe that a man 
who has lived in that way until he is 65 years of age is a bad 
man and deserves your condemnation. I say that in the light 
of this testimony itself, in the light of the testimony as to his 
poverty, in the light of the absence of any evidence to show 
you that he was ever venal, in the light of the testimony 
showing his official acts, further supported and buttressed by 
the presumption of innocence that should go to every man 
under whateyer kind of charge, you should consider that you 
are investigating a good man, and that you should give him 
a fair trial, with the usual inference and presumptions in 
favor of every man everywhere meeting any charge. 

Each one of you gentlemen of course is a law unto your- 
self with respect to the standard by which you shall measure 
this man when yeu come to cast your vote. I can not say what 
Shall satisfy your mind or by what rule of law or by what 
staudard of conduet you shall measure Judge English and his 
official conduct in this case. Such a law would be futile if it 
were printed on the statute books, because you cast your vote, 
however it may be cast, by the promptings of your own en- 
lightened conscience. But when you come to cust that vote, 
do not you think that you owe it to Judge English, as you 
would owe it to a man tried in a court for the simpliest offense 
of assault and battery, to give him the benefit of the doubt if 
there is room for reasonable doubt; that if there are two 
inferences that might be drawn, one of them favorable to him 
and the other unfavorable to him, that you should extend to 
Judge English the same right you would extend to the lowest 
criminal in.the land and draw for him a favorable inference? 

This is what I believe is the proper standard in weighing 
this testimony. I would not vote to impeach a man uniess I 
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believed beyond a reasonable doubt that he had done the 
things that are the acts making up the subject of impeachment. 
To apply that to this case, has this man committed these mis- 
demeanors? Before I would vote to impeach I would have to 
be convinced beyond a reasonable doubt that he did the things 
charged that make up the body of misdemennors. Others say 
you must try it just like a civil case, and determine it by 
the preponderance of evidence and give your verdiet accord- 
ingly, being convinced only to “reasonable satisfaction.” Of 
course we nll differ about these things. Something has been 
stated to you heretofore very forcibly by two or three gentle- 
men who have supported the minority views in this case con- 
cerning the official record of this jndge. 

I have not had very great experience in Federal courts and 
I certainly am not familiar with the record of the number 
of cases disposed of in the different Federal jurisdictions, but 
in my limited knowledge it seems to me that the figures that 
are given here in the record as to the work disposed of by 
this judge since he assumed the bench show beyond question 
that he has been devoting practically all of his time every day 
in the year to the discharge of the duties of his office. Take 
the number of cases disposed of, civil and criminal, add them 
together, divide them by the number of months he has been 
on the bench and the number of working days in the month, 
and you will find that since he has been on the bench on an 
average he has disposed of three cases every working day. 

Is not that a tremendous test? Many of them, of course, 
would, by comparison, seem frivolous, and many of mch im- 
portance and many of them of ordinary importance; but 
whether of much importance or very little importance, the 
fact yet remains that every one of those cases had to be con- 
sidered in his mind and the facts assembled in his intellect 
and an order issued by reason of a mental operation. There 
were 6,000 and some odd cases during the period of his in- 
cumbency. Are you to give him the benefit of a slight thought 
of what he has been doing all of these years? Are you to 
listen to the record when it discloses that over 6,000 cases have 
been disposed of in his court before him without a word 
raised in criticism by the lawyers who tried the cases, except 
those mentioned in this record, in two or three instances, with- 
out any criticism from any bar association, either in or out 
of his jurisdiction, without any criticism from any organized 
body of good people in his old district of 45 counties; and will 
you refuse to give him the benefit of a fair consideration of 
his work and say that these isolated instances—what some 
might term official misconduct—make up his character and his 
course of conduct? 

I say we would not be treating this judge fairly. Why, they 
say he disbarred a man down there and then restored him, and 
then would not let him practice in his court after he had re- 
stored him, There is a little evidence to support that, and what 
is it? It certainly does not go to the extent of convincing a man 
with an open mind that Judge English ever did shut the doors 
of his court forever to this man whom he had disbarred. That 
grew out of something known to the record as the Killene case. 
Killene employed Karch and Webb to defend the case at Cairo, 
III. The case was called, and Judge English told Webb in a 
private conversation, as has been related here, that he would 
not try this case because Karch was in it, and he did not want 
it tried because he was afraid he might not be able to give the 
defendant a fair trial; that he might be unconsciously influ- 
enced against him by reason of the trouble that had come up 
beforehand. They took a continuance and it went over, and 
the case was put down for trial at another place; and they 
make that as an indictment against Judge English for his 
treatment of Karch upon that occasion. I want to read a word 
or two from Karch's testimony to show what he thought about 
that at the time it happened. On page 31 of the record Karch 
was being examined and testified concerning this matter: 

Mr. Acron. As a matter of fact, Mr. Karch, there was no objection 
by your own client, being a defendant in a criminal case, to having 
it continued, was there? 

Mr. Kancn. No, The defendant would not care if it never cane up. 

Mr. Acton. And that is true in criminal cases as a general rule; 
that the defendants will be pleased to have them continued? 

Mr. Karce. Yes; but I cared to have it continued under those 
circumstances. 


You see he was willing to have a continuance and enjoy 
whatever benefit came to his client from a continuance, but 
simply wanted it continued for some other reason. If the 
judge had gone on the bench and of his own motion said “I 
will continue this case,” without giving any reason for it at 
all, Karch would not have objected at all, but would have been 
glad to have the continuance, and did not care if it was never 
called up for trial. There you are, and so much for that, 
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I apprehend the three things you may be more deeply inter- 
ested in than anything else is the matter of bankruptcy funds; 
the matter of the 3 per cent interest that was drawn by Farris 
English from the Union Trust Co. and the matter of stock issue 
to Judge English by the Drovers National Bank. I will take 
that up first because it is the shortest. They wanted to issue 
it is shown in the record—an additional amount of stock of the 
Drovers National Bank. They wanted to refinance it, to re- 
habilitate it, and inject some new blood and life into it be- 
cause it was not in good condition, so it was proposed to issue 
some more stock. Mr. Thomas, referee in bankruptcy, was 
interested in that bank and determined to take a block of 
stock and distribute it among his friends and he told the 
Drovers National Bank people he would do that, so in taking 
the block of stock, 50 shares, I think it was, or possibly 60, 
he took say 50 shares, und proposed to allot that amount, 10 
shires of it to Judge English. He had it issued in Judge Eng- 
lish’s name. He went to Judge English and discussed this 
mutter with him and the indisputable testimony is that Judge 
English told him he did not have any faith in the bank, and 
that he refused to have anything to do with it. Ile did not 
know that this stock had been issued in his name until some- 
time afterwards while he was away at some other place in his 
district holding court. 

Presidently he returned, and he was notified by the bank 
that there was some stock down there issued in his name. 
He refused to pay for it. He refused to have anything to do 
with it. He repudiated the whole transaction. After a while 
he was called upon again with the statement, This stock is 
issued in your name. We can not sell it to anybody else un- 
less you indorse it;“ and Judge English very thoughtlessly 
indorsed the stock certificates in blank. That was his only 
connection with it; and the purpose of the indorsement was 
that the bank might then negotiate the stock with some other 
purchaser. After a while, when Judge English thought he 
was through with it, and had no more idea than you or I 
would have that he would ever be called upon to pay a cent 
for the stock—after a while the bank went bankrupt, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency found this stock in Judge English’s 
nume, and he was notified that he must pay for it. 

Now, gentlemen, it is on these facts that you are asked to 
believe that this man has been fattening on tainted money, 
when he was so poor that he had to berrow the money to pay 
for that stock, for which he was not morally liable by any 
standard of morality, but for which he was legally liable, as 
his own attorney told him, and as he was adyised by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

Then there is your Drovers National Bank case. Would 
you impeach Judge English for that, if it were standing alone? 
Is that an impeachable offense, standing alone? Oh, no. They 
admit they could not impeach him for that, but they try to 
tie this offense up together with other offenses, in the belief, 
no doubt, that if they add a number of unimpeachable offenses 
together they would presently get an impeachable offense. 

What about the mutter of the bankruptcy funds for which 
this young man, Farris English, drew 3 per cent interest? 
That transaction seems to have been begun by Mr. Ackerman, 
who was solicitor of deposits for the Union Trust Co. Acker- 
man had known Judge English many years. He was sup- 
posedly soliciting deposits for the bank. He met Judge English 
one day and had a conversation about it. Judge English ad- 
vised him to continue the conversation at a later time in his 
office, they being on the street at the time. I shall not attempt 
to relate to you what happened in that conversation, but I will 
read to you what Judge English himself said. I presume he 
knew as much about it as Mr. Ackerman, It is very evident 
that he more fully states what is his information concerning 
that transaction. You will find it on page 591 of the record. 
Mr. Acton was Judge English’s attorney, examining him before 
the subcommittee. I read: 


Mr. Actor. Now, to pass to the matter of the deposit of bank- 
ruptey funds, you may state to the committee, Judge English, whether, 
or not, you have ever received interest from any depository on bank- 
ruptey funds, 

Judge Enotisn. I have not. 

Mr. Acton. Have you ever received any commissions, or any com- 
pensation In any way from any depository on bankruptcy funds since 
you have been district judge? 

Judge ExNdtisn. I have not, 

Mr. Acrox. You heard the testimony of E. F. Ackermann, of the 
Union Trust Co., did you not? 

Judge ENGLIsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Acton. You may state to the committee what was the conver- 
sation between you and Mr. Ackerman, that he has mentioned here, 
prior to the employmeut of your son, Warris, by the bank. 
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Judge Excrisn, Well, we bad several conversations, as testified to 
by him. The specific one which I now have in my mind was, per- 
haps, the Jast one. I would not say, however, as to that. I mean 
the last one with relation to the employment of my son, 1 think, but 
I am not sure, that I met him down on the street at first, and he 
asked me what Farris was doing, I said, “ Well, he is staying at home 
trying to take care of a new baby:" 

Mr. Hersky. What was tliat? 

Judge ENGLisu. A new baby; a little boy that had just been horn at 
his home. He said, “ You know I would like to get him connected up 
with us here.“ I said, “I will be delighted to have him connected 
there; and if you will come up, I will talk to you about the matter.” 
He came up to my chambers either that day—I think it was on that 
day. I recall that I said to him this: “I have in mind to have only 
one depository in East St. Louis, and your bank is now one of the 
depositorics and was the first one created in East St. Louis, You lave 
a good personal bond, and it is not costing you anything, and I would 
like to haye you people have the funds down there and have my boy 
connected with your institution, You are a strong institution, and you 
have a man at the head of it who is known all over this country as 
one of the best bankers in the community or in the country, If you 
have a place for him, I would like for him to become connected, because 
he wants to become an executive. He has had an experience that few 
young men of his age have had in training as a banker. He has been 
13 or 14 months in the Riggs National Bank at Washington, D. C. 

lle went In there as an ordinary clerk at a salary of $20 or $25 
per month, and at the end of his employment, or when he resigned to 
go to France, he was receiving $75 or $80 per month, pre-war prices.” 
He said, “ Well, it looks like he must have made good.” I said, “ Well, 
his employers there told me that he was the first one in five ven rs 
Mr. Robert Fleming, who is now the cashier of the Riggs National 
Bank,” 1 told Mr. Ackermann—I said, “ He told me that he was the 
first one in five years that we have been able to find that could control 
the clearing-house force in this bank and take care of it over at the 
clearing house, in the Metropolitan Bank Building, in front of the 
Treasury Department Building on Fifteenth Street.“ He said, „ Well, 
that must have been a meritorious promotion, then, when he was 
promoted.” I said, “ Yes; and now he has come to the point, or has 
taken three years In the University of Illinois in that newly established 
college known as the college of commerce, and he thinks that his qualifl- 
cations are such as to begin to develop Into an executive; and 1 would 
like to give him a chance. If you have that, I would be delighted to 
have him connected up with your institution, but I do not want him 
to go where his compensation is not sufficient for his maintenance, 
and neither do I want him to go merely by a place having been made 
for him.“ He said, “ What about the increase in the deposits in the 
bank?“ That is what he was more interested in than the other matter 
of employment. I said, “ Well, Ed, I bave told you that I expected to 
make your bank the one depository in East St. Louis; and if your 
deposits do not increase thereby, I will be badly deceived; but do not 
understand that you are getting my boy with that proposition.” That 
was the conversation that Mr. Ackermann and I had. 


That is Judge English's testimony as to how his son came 
to go into the Union Trust Co. By that statement he is bound. 
Upon it and upon the interpretation that you put on it he must, 
stand or fall. If it proves corruption to your mind, then to you 
he is corrupt. If it fails to measure up to the proof of corrup- 
tion, then to you he is not corrupt, If he did what he did 
from a bad motive, this declaration of his either proves or does 
not prove it. In whatever phase it may present itself to your 
mind, I say again this is Judge English's declaration on the 
subject, and upon it he must stand or fall, 

So far as I am concerned, gentlemen, without assuming that 
my opinion or conviction would have any particular weight 
with you, I would assume that taking that in connection with 
another matter that I will speak of for a moment, there were 
two sound, substantial, honorable reasons why Judge English 
did what he did with reference to his son. The first considera- 
tion is the love of a father toward his son. He was anxious to 
help his son to get along in every way and to get established in 
the world. The other reason, as the testimony shows without 
contradiction, was that this Drovers Bank, which was also a 
depository, was in a falling condition. It was common talk on 
the strects in East St. Louis that the Drovers Bank was un- 
sound. As a matter of good business and good faith, if the 
judge could interpose any influence with the referee who had 
control, along with the trustee, of the size of deposits in the 
bank, it was his duty to protect the bank funds, to keep them 
away from a failing bank, and not to put them into an institu- 
tion commonly believed to be in a failing condition. 

Gentlemen, put the shoe on the other foot; you gentlemen 
who will follow the facts wherever they lead you, if you be- 
lieve they are facts. Suppose that with the knowledge that 
this Drovers Bank was in a falling condition he had con- 
tinued to deposit bankruptey funds in that bank. What do 
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you suppose would be said on the floor of this House now by 
those who are asking us to impeach him? They would be 
holding that up, no doubt, as additional evidence to show that 
Judge English was a bad judge, holding up bankruptcy estates. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes. 

Mr. HERSEY., Did not all the depositors have to put up a 
large bond to the United States to protect the funds? 

Mr. BOWLING. Certainly. 

Mr. HERSEY. Then how could the condition of a bank have 
any effect on the deposits i£ they were covered by a large 
bond? i 

Mr. BOWLING. Would not the gentleman consider that Fed- 
eral deposits were more safely guarded by a good bank and 
a good bond rather than by a bad bank and a good bond? It 
would seem to me it would be much-better to put them where 
you have both of those securities and it seems to me that is the 
common sense and sound judgment of that proposition. [Ap- 

lause,] 
= They say, in proof of the venality of this man, that when 
his son went into the bank or after his son went into the 
Union Trust Co, bank he was paid 3 per cent interest on bank- 
ruptey deposits. I do not think the young man should have 
received that money. It is possible he was corrupted by the 
officers of the bank who were looking out for the almighty 
dollar. I do net know. They were older than he was and had 
greater experience in the handling of not only money but of 
men; and here was this young fellow, hard up, with a grow- 
ing family, needing the cash and finding it troublesome to make 
both ends meet upon the salary they were paying him. 

That is his testimony. He was continually crowding them 
for more money, more salary, more money, on and on. The 
cry every month from him to the officers was, “Give me more 
money.” Fourteen months passed, gentlemen, and finally there 
wus this agreement entered into between Farris English and 
the officers of that bank that they would pay him a salary in 
addition to what he was already getting, equal to the amount 
of 3 per cent on the bankruptcy funds in the bank, that is, 
on the daily balances. 

Did Judge English know anything about that? Well, my 
good friend from Arkansas, Judge TiruMan, says he did. 
Nobody swore it, of course, but he says: 


Just Infer it and conyict him on circumstantial evidence that he 
knew it; because Farris English was his son, he was bound to know it. 


But, gentlemen, fortunately for the peace of society and for 
the stabilization of the family, the father is not chargeable for 
the sins of his son, If the son goes wrong, and the father does 
not contribute to it, he is not held responsible by the laws of 
God or inan or of society generally for anything wrong his 
son may do. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes, for a question. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. There is a statement about a 
conference between Judge English and one of the officers of 
the bank preceding this. What is the gentleman's position 
on that? 

Mr. BOWLING. I do not know to what conference the 
gentleman refers, but I remember this: That in connection 
with the effort of the subcommittee to trace to Judge English 
the knowledge that his son was deriying the 3 per cent inter- 
est on the bankruptey funds they examined, if my recollec- 
tion is clear, seven different witnesses, officers of the bank and 
people connected with it. I am not familiar with all their 
names. One of them was Mr. Schlafly; another was the same 
Mr. Ackerman; another was Mr. Hemker; another was Mr. 
Keshner; and Farris English himself. There is still another, 
but I can not recall his name. I think there were seven of 
them. They were pressed by that committee. That committee 
put the auger right to them on that proposition. The commit- 
tee may have been a little bit derelict about other things, but 
when they were secking to connect Judge English with the 
knowledge of that 3 per cent they left no stone unturned. 
One member of the committee would take charge of a witness 
and he would ask that question; then another would ask him 
the same question. I think I counted them at one time, and 
I found that one man was asked that same question by differ- 
ent members of that subcommittee, in different forms, seventcen 
times, if he had not told Judge English that his boy was get- 
ting 3 per cent. And every time every one of them declared 
they had never said anything to Judge English about it. As 
a matter of fact, his son testified that he had not told his 
father, and he gave the reason for it, that if his father knew 
it he would stop it and he needed the money. 

Now, gentlemen, there is the testimony about these bank- 
zuptcy funds and about the 3 per cent. That is the evidence as 
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I interpret it and understand it, fully and fairly told. Did 
Judge English do anything there from a corrupt motive? If he 
did, then it may be said that he was guilty of an impeachable 
offense; if the thing he did was corrupt. If there is no cor- 
ruption shown and if there is nothing but a good motive de- 
veloped in that, then I say, gentlemen, it would be a horrible 
thing to impeach Judge English upon that testimony. 

Now, I want to talk a minute or two about these receiver- 
ships. Iam leaving this matter of the 3 per cent. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Before the gentleman leaves 
that, I suppose the question has been asked, but I have not 
been here. Can the gentleman give any information as to why 
this Mr. Thomas was never put on the stand? 

Mr, BOWLING. I did not have that in mind, but I might 
as well talk about that now as later. I do not know whether 
I could answer that question yes or no, but I will attempt to 
answer it by telling what I know about it. I will ask the 
gentleman from Oklahoma whether he was here yesterday 
afternoon when the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Yates] read 
what little is shown in the record about it? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I was not. 

Mr. BOWLING, The substance of it is this: A member of 
the subcommittee, our highly esteemed friend, Mr. MICHENER, 
said he desired to propound a question to the parties. He dl- 
rected the question to Mr. Dennis, who was examining the wit- 
nesses for the impeachment: “Are you going to put Thomas on 
the stand?” Mr. Dennis said he was not, and gave his reason. 
The substance of it is that Thomas was under fire from the 
Department of Justice; that his official acts were being in- 
vestigated; and that it might hurt the cause that the Govern- 
ment had, or thought it hnd, if it did have one, against him 
if he put Thomas on the stand. 

Mr. YATES. That is found on page 801. 

Mr. BOWLING. I thank the gentleman. That much for 
that side. Then Mr. MICGENER addressed the same question to 
the attorneys for Judge English, and one of the attorneys upon 
being asked that question whether he would put Thomas up 
said, “ We are not going to put him up.“ Then Mr. MICHENER 
made a motion that Mr. Thomas be invited to come before the 
subcommittee and make a statement. Then there intervened 
some declarations from one or two parties there that Mr. 
Thomas was not in the court room at that time, and when the 
time came to put the question I want to read what happened: 


Mr. Miomnskz. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee extend to 
Judge Thomas the privilege of appearing beforo this committee. 1 
think it is highly important that Judge Thomas, who seems to be the 
center around which things function here 

Mr. Acton (interposing). He Is not here, Congressman, so far as I 
can see. 

Mr. Miennxug. He has been here all along this afternoon. 

Mr. O'Hare. I have not seen him to-day. I saw him about the 
middle of the afternoon yesterday, That is the last I have seen of him. 


Then, of course, Mr. Micuryzr having made his motion, the 
next thing anybody would expect would be that the chairman 
would put the motion ond take the sense of the meeting; and 
here is the way the motion wus put: 

The CHatrMax. The reporters will take charge of these two ex- 
hibits. 


(Laughter.] 

Mr. RAGON. Will the gentleman yield for a question there? 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON. I want to ask whether at the time this motion 
was put this man Thomas was referee or had he been dis- 
charged? 

Mr. BOWLING. I do not think he was referee at this time. 

Mr. MICHENER. He had resigned? 

Mr. BOWLING. That is my impression. 

Mr. RAGON. He was not then connected with the court? 

Mr. BOWLING . He was not connected with the court in the 
Gfiicial capacity of referee. The committee could have voted to 
call him if they wanted to call him, but the chairman failed or 
refused to pat the motion und adjourned the meeting. Now. 
thut is how much I know abont it. I could tell some more, 
but I do not want to tell anything I ought not to tell. 

Mr. WHAVER and Mr. FULMER rose. 

Mr. BOWLING. I yield first to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. WEAVER. Is it not a fact that Mr. Thomas was there 
from the first day of the hearings until the last day and sat 
in the room there? 

Mr. BOWLING. That is stated in the evidence here; yes. 

Mr. FULMER. What did Judge Hersey have to say about 
Judge Thomas in that connection? 
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Mr. BOWLING. Well, that is hearsay evidence with me, 
I will say to the gentleman from South Carolina, as to what 
Judge HERSEY said. It came secondhand, and I could tell you 
only what I heard he said. , 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. We can believe our colleague, Mr. 
MICHENER, and ut the time he propounded the question Mr. 
MICHENER said that Mr. Thomas had been there ull day. We 
certainly believe our colleague about it. 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes; but the point of the question was 
what Mr. Hersey said about why this man was not called. 
I reckon I had better not go any further into that, because 
that is a matter, as I understand it, that happened in the 
executive sessions of the committee. 

Mr. HERSEY. Would the gentleman before he leaves that 
matter answer one question? 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Thomas, you say, was there? 

Mr. BOWLING. I do not know. I was not there. 
just going by the record. 

Mr. HERSEY. If he was there, he could have been gotten, 
Can you explain to this House why it was if Mr. Thomas 
would say anything in favor of Judge English that he would 
not hive been called by Judge English? 

Mr. BOWLING. Why, my good friend, it has been stated 
here on both sides to-day, I believe, and I know by the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. Hersey] and the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Hawkrs]—both of them told this House that Judge 
English had two of the best lawyers in the State of Illinois 
there representing him. 

Mr. HERSEY. Three. 

Mr. BOWLING. Well, then, three or four or whatever the 
number was, he had good lawyers there by him. If they had 
a grain of sense—I used to know a rather rough-speaking, but 
a mighty lovable, golden-hearted man, and 1 have heard him 
use this expression sometimes in illustrating how little sense 
a man would have to have to comprehend what he was trying 
to tell; he would always say that if he had enough brains to 
“grease a gimlet“ he would understand this. [Laughter.J 
Ifen man had a reasonable amount of common sense and would 
think about this, he would understand that these smart lawyers 
knew that with Judge English under fire, being charged with 
high crimes and misdemeanors, and with Thomas under fire 
charged with conspiracy with him to create a corrupt condition 
down there in the Federal court, if they put Thomas on the 
stand they would immediately lay themselves wide open to the 
charge, “ Here we are representing English and trying to prove 
a good case for him by his partner in crime.’ They just had 
more sense than to do that [applause], regardless of what he 
would say. Then somebody else said here to-day in the argu- 
ment that Judge Thomas could not tell anything anyhow, so 
what was the use of calling him; that he could not tell any- 
thing more than what had already been told. That is a very 
violent assumption, indeed. If you do not know what he could 
tell, how can you declare what he would tell? We do not 
know, aud around him, gentlemen, circles at least 75 per cent 
of this case against Judge English. These Members who are 
representing these articles of impeachment, trylug to connect 
English and Thomas in a corrupt conspiracy there, to the effect 
that they are partners in the conspiracy, that they are friends 
in the corruption, that their minds have come together and for 
months and maybe years they have acted in a corrupt fashion, 
each assisting the other to create what is charged to be a 
terrible condition of affairs, resulting in the breaking down of 
justice over there; and yet there is the man sitting there and 
nobody calis him. 

There were certain members of the committee, I may say, 
and they are the men who are friendly to Judge English in 
this case and who are opposing these articles of impeachment, 
who wanted him brought before the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes. 

Mr. SPEAKS. After reading from the record where the 
chairman said that the reporters would take charge of the two 
exhibits, the exhibits are then printed, and on page 800, near 
the bottom of the page, Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON says this: 

Mr. Cunristopurrsox, Mr. Chairman, do you want to take any 
action on Mr. MıcHexeR’s suggestion that Mr. Thomas be given an op- 
portunity to appear? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. He has been given the opportunity, 

Mr. MICHENER. If there is no second to my motion, of course, it goes 


I was 


out. I ask the Chair to ask for a second. 
The CHAIKMAN. It has been suggested before that he appear. The 
record shows that some member of the committee desired that he 
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appear; but I do not think anything further should be insisted upon so 
far as Judge Thomas’s appetring as a witness is concerned. 


Mr. BOWLING. Well, that does not show anything except 
that there was a majority of that subcommittee that did not 
want to hear him. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Here is a committee of Congress in East St. 
Louis to find out all the facts—— 

Mr. BOWLING. That is the presumption, 

Mr. BLANTON. Because the evidence of Thomas might be 
against one side or the other, is that any reason why he should 
not have been heard. 

Mr. BOWLING. I rather think from remarks I have heard 
repeated that that was so. 

Mr. BLANTON. The committee was represented by counsel? 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes; but I did not understand that the 
counsel was chosen by the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. In view of the evidence disclosed, did the 
counsel outside of the committee hearing make any effort to 
ascertain what the testimony of Mr. Thomas would be? 

Mr. BOWLING. I do not know what he had done, if any- 
thing. I do know what he said. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. I will for a question. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Judge Thomas was in the court 
and heard these witnesses describe his relations with Judge 
English. Did Mr. Thomas ask to be sworn, or did anybody 
ask that he be sworn? - 

Mr. BOWLING. Who was running this business, Judge 
Thomas or the committee? This committee was sent out 
clothed with all the authority that this House could give them 
to send for persons and papers, and were given $5,000 of the 
people's money to do the work. What was it? To find out 
about the conduct of Judge English, not to find out something 
against somebody else. They were to go into a thorough inves- 
tigation of the conduct of Judge English, a district judge, and 
report back to this House, 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama, 

Mr. BOWLING. I will. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. It appears that Mr. MICHENER 
a member of the committee, announced at that time that he 
felt it was important to examine Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. BOWLING, That is true. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. And further on, those who offered 
the minority report felt that he should be brought before the 
committee, since the subcommittee did not examine him out 
there? 

Mr. BOWLING. That is true. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. And still, notwithstanding that, 
he never was brought before the committee. 

Mr. BOWLING. Therefore if there is any blume to be at- 
tached to anybody—I do not say that there is—but if there 
is, it is at the door of the subcommittee. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. I will. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Why did not Judge English introduce 
Mr. Thomas as a witness? 

Mr. BOWLING. My dear brother, I have tried 


Will the gentleman yield? 


und tried 


to explain that—beciuse I apprehend if I had been defending 
Judge English I world not have thought of putting up us my 


witness a man charged with being a corrupt coconspirator, 
because I would be wide open 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. If the gentleman wus handling the presenta- 
tion of the other side of the case he would hardly put up a 
man charged with being a conspirator of Judge Bnglish and 
having such profitable relations with him, would he? 

Mr. BOWLING. Hardly. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
do it? 

Mr. BOWLING. Why did not the subcommittee do it? 

Mr. RAGON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON, Did the gentleman ever hear of a district at- 
torney presenting before the grand jury a codefendant? 

Mr. BOWLING. They do not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have heard it stated that Mr. Thomas 
sat in the committee and heard all of this testimony and 
heard the charges with reference to the case. 

Mr. BOWLING. I do not know whether that is true or not. 


Why did not the committee 
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Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. I will. 

Mr. GRAHAM. In order to straighten out this matter a 
little, is it mot a fact that in the committce and outside it 
was discussed and explanations given why the committee did 
not call Mr. Thomas. One was that they believed that the 
calling of Mr. Thomas would give him a cloak of immunity 
under the statute, Now, the other was that some of the com- 
mittee held that they had been sent out neither to prosecute nor 
do work of any side but sent out for the sole purpose of ascer- 
taining whether the accusation that had been made here had 
anything to sustain it. When they found the sustaining evi- 
dence, why should they call a man that would cast doubt 
upon it and give support to the accused? [Applause.] 

Mr. BOWLING. I thank the gentleman for taking up s0 
much of my time. There was one member of the subcommit- 
tee who did not think that they had found all of the eyi- 
dence they would like to have. That was the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman yield for me to ask one 
more question? I will not make a speech, which, perhaps, I 
ought not to have done before. When the committee offered 
its report, their work was done, and when this matter was 
brought up in the main committee there was no power to sub- 
pana or bring Mr. Thomas before them. 

Mr. BOWLING. If the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee hud come into the House with a request indorsed by the 
Judiciary Committee of this House to give them further author- 
ity. it would have been done unanimously. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM, ‘That is perfectly absurd. 

Mr. BOWLING. The gentleman says that that is absurd. 
Do not forget that fact. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. I yield for a question, but not for a speech. 

Mr. Khan NS. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRA- 
HAM] has made the statement that the reason the committee 
did not call Judge Thomas is because they did not want to 
give him immunity. What crime has Judge Thomas been ac- 
cused of? Has he ever been accused of any crime, or has Judge 
English been accused of any crime? 

Mr. BOWLING. Oh, I think first and last both of them have 
been accused of every crime in the calendar, from plain, ordi- 
nary assault and battery up to grand larceny. But that is 
facetions. They have not been accused of crime. 

Mr. WEAVER. Has the Department of Justice, which has 
supervision of estates in bankruptcy, made any charge against 
Judge Thomas up to this time? 

Mr. BOWLING. Not a thing that is in the record. 

Mr. SHUALLENBERGER, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes. 
Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
question of this automobile? 

Mr. BOWLING. Xes; I will talk about that. 

Mr. HICKEY. Before the gentleman leaves the bankruptcy 
matter, will he yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes. 

Mr. HICKEY. Is it not a fact that the Department of Jus- 
tice investigated the records in a referee’s office und found 
them to be in splendid condition? , 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes. I was just coming to that when the 
gentleman from Nebraska asked me to diseuss something else. 
1 think I can answer the inquiry of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska in a half dozen sentences. Here is what the record 
shows, and that is all that I know about it. Judge English 
had an old automobile. His boy, so the testimony goes, had 
been after him to swap it in and get a new one. Finally he 
consented. They were living at Centralia or some other town 
at that time. The boy took the old car down to East St. Louis 
and made a trade there with a dealer for a new car, promising 
to pay him $1,435 additional in exchange. The boy did not 
have the $1,435, and, desiring to drive the new car back home 
that day, he went to Judge Thomas, and Judge Thomas ad- 
vanced him $1,435, and the boy paid for the car and drove it 
away. They say that was a corrupt gift on the part of Judge 
Thomas to Judge Euglish. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The statement was made, as I 
understood it, that the bill was first presented to Judge Eng- 
lish and that he sent it to Judge Thomas. Is that the fact? 

Mr. BOWLING. Oh, no; there is not a word of evidence in 
here to that effect. Judge English was not even there. The 
car was paid for that day, and the money was furnished by 
Judge Thomas, and the boy drove the car back home. Judge 
English says he paid for that. He introduced before the com- 
mittce a written memorandum of the transaction that occurred 
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between him and Judge Thomas, being a note for $1,435, with 
indorsements on the back, showing there was a credit of $100 
for a rug, a credit of $400 for four months’ board when Judge 
Thomas and his wife were boarding with Judge English at a 
time when the Thomas home wus being repaired, and a credit 
of $135, I believe it is, for some other personal property— 
I forget what it was—and then the statement is made “ balance 
paid in full with law library and bookcases.” That is all there 
is to it in the record. Of course, you can infer corruption 
from that if you will, but why infer it until it is proven? 
Are you called upon to infer that a man is corrupt simply 
because somebody says he is corrupt, and when they see this 
transaction jump to the conclusion that it is a corrupt trans- 
action because it occurs between Judge English and Judge 
Thomas? Why infer that? 

There is another inference that is just as fair that may be 
made, and that is that it was a straightforward transaction, 
with good faith on both sides. In the absence of any testimony 
to the contrary Judge English is entitled to that inference. 

I want now to talk about the bankruptcy ring. That testi- 
mony is seattered here and there in the record. It would be 
almost impossible *to assemble it in consecutive order without 
having to turn hither and yon, Judge Thomas is a referee. 
He evidently was a good one from the reports that have been 
made on him by the Department of Justice. Here is a funda- 
mental matter of law that you should keep in your minds with 
reference to the relation between a district judge and a referee. 
A referee is a judge himself. He is clothed with judicial 
power, within certain boundaries. The judge who appoints 
him loses control of him in his administration. When he ap- 
points the referee the referee sustains a somewhat comparable 
relation toward the district judge that the district judge does 
toward the President who appoints him. You can not hold the 
President responsible for the acts of the district judge. You 
can not hold the district judge responsible for the acts of the 
referee, unless upon proper appeal or motion the acts of the 
referee are brought before the judge for inquiry, and he then 
indorses what the referee had done. Otherwise a referee is a 
law unto himself, and his acts are controlled by the law of the 
land. This man went on for years and nothing was said about 
anything being wrong with his oflice. There were several em- 
ployed there. Mr. Hooker at the time was the head of his 
office in the capacity of chief clerk. I do not know him and 
never saw him, but I know that one of the examiners sent out 
by the Department of Justice reported that he was an expert 
accountant. I have never heard anybody charge him with an) 
crookedness. The only thing that he is charged with is that 
he was the chief clerk in the office of the referee in bankruptcy 
and that has not yet gotten to be an indictable offense. 

There were flowing into this office an average of about 500 
bankruptcy cases a year, thus creating a substantial sum of 
money, four or fiye hundred thousand dollars at the peak here 
and there along at different times during the period under in- 
vestigation. Before Judge English became judge all of the 
moneys of that district were assembled in one depository. 
After he came on the bench he created four other depositories 
und scattered the money over the district where the cases in 
bankruptcy arose and where it naturally should be put if it 
did not interfere with the business of the bankruptcy court. 
He established a depository at Carbondale, another at Cen- 
tralia, one at Coulterville, and two at Fast St. Louis. 

They were each required to give a bond in a bonding com- 
pauy to protect the money against loss, and that was a very 
good thing to do as shown by the failure of the Drovers Bank 
which had referees’ money to the amount of $20,000 backed 
by a bonding company which made it good and not a cent 
was lost. There is another thing to which I wish to call 
your attention. Supervision of the official act of the referee 
in bankruptcy is not lodged in a Federal judge. It is lodged 
in the Department of Justice here in Washington and you 
make appropriations here in this Congress to support that 
department and pay for a corps of examiners who regularly, 
periodically visit all the offices in the United States of referees 
in bankruptey and examine their accounts, and see how they 
are carrying on their business; inquire as to whether there 
ure any complaints about them; and that is going on all the 
time. Judge English had a right to assume that the Depart- 
ment of Justice was attending to its business of the affairs 
of the referees in bankruptcy, and that they were being carried 
on in a legal manner unless it was brought to his attention 
by a motion or an appeal or any other process recognized 
by the law. He had a right to assume, and he did assume, 
that the business was being conducted properly; and it was 
conducted properly. 


Mr, BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BOWLING. The testimony shows two examiners made 
an exhaustive examination, and they tell you in the printed 
report it was carried on properly. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The judge knew the referee was 
absent six months in Chicago us a receiver. It is diflicult for 
me to see how he showd have thought the referee was there 
discharging his duties when he was away discharging duties as 
a receiver. 

Mr. BOWLING. Well, I will comment on that for a moment. 
He was up in Chicago carrying out another set of duties im- 
posed upon him by Judge English, and he could not be in two 
places at the sume time. It was evidently an error, if one 
comflicted with the other, but not a thing corrupt was shown 
about it, and it resulted as an imposition of two different 
duties in different places which conflicted one with the other 
in respect of time and should not have existed in that office. 

I will say further I do not know how Mr. Thomas could 
defend himself of the charge of incompetency er corruption in 
his office unless he could rely upon the ability to show that 
nobody had ever suffered by reason of anything he had ever 
done. That seems to me would be a complete defense. 
Nobody lost any money, no estate had been stjuandered, nobody 
had complained, no attorney, no party litigant, no bankrupt, 
nobody had complained that he had mishandled any funds. Do 
you not think that would be a complete defense? And when 
they come in here and say this is a bad man, that he manipu- 
Jated bankruptcy funds for his own benefit, how in the name 
of comnion sense can you defend it in any other way than by 
showing by, the testimony of those charged with the duty of 
watching over him that they said he was all right? 

Gentlemen, so far as I can see that is all I know, unless I 
were to rend all of this evidence taken, on the question of 
the bankruptcy funds. There has been something said about 
the shifting of the funds back and forth from one bank to 
another. That naturally follows in the ordinary flow of busi- 
ness here and there. There were 17 deposits transferred from 
the Drovers Bank over to another bank, the Union Trust Co. 
They say that followed Farris English. I do not know whether 
it did or not, There is nothing to show how much was trans- 
ferred or what amount was transferred. It might haye been 
$17 or $1,700 or $17,000 in the aggregate, but whatever the 
umount of money 17 accounts were transferred. Whether of 
much importance or no importance nothing is told you except 
tint. Can you render a verdict of guilty upon a proposition 
like that? I should think not, gentleman. Do this man the 
justice of giving him the benefit of the doubt until you are 
convinced he is guilty. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. On page 7 of the report it says the amount 
of these transfers was $100,000, and I presume there is some- 
thing to substantiate it in the hearings? 

Mr. BOWLING. Thank you, sir. Gentleman, so far as I 

know that is about all I—— 
~ Mr. WRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. I will 

Mr. WRIGHT. Is there evidence in the record showing 
that the judge knew his son was drawing interest upon the 
bankruptcy funds? 

Mr. BOWLING. There is not a syllable in the evidence to 
show that. On the other hand there is evidence to show that 
he knew nothing at all abont it. One of these men, there were 
six of them, Ackermann, who is said to have been the go- 
between in the corrupt transactions in securing the job for 
this boy, testilled that although he was an employee of the 
bauk himself he did not know that this interest was being paid 
to this boy until after this committee was sitting and he saw it 
printed in the newspapers in his home town. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from New York for a question. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As a matter of law is it necessary, when 
n conspiracy is entered into, to bring to my notice the consum- 
mation of the act in order to prove the conspiracy? 

Mr. BOWLING. No. You have just to prove the conspiracy. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yioll? 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman address him- 
self to the matter presented by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Srozns}, that the House ought to impench Judge 
english if it considers him unit, regardless of whether it 
thinks he committed any wrong or not? 

Mr. BOWLING. I think that is wholly wrong. We can not 
proceed upon any such principle as that. A mun would have 
to be shown to be corrupt. The precedents declare that a 
man can not be impeached for mere error. He might have 
deceived the President or the Senate into belleving that he was 
a lawyer or capable of conducting the office properly, und after 
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he was in it might be found that he was not a lawyer at all. 
A man, in order to be impeached, must be innpeached because 
he acted corruptly or with improper motives in or outside of 
his office. Mere incompetency, mere mistakes, without the 
stamp of bad motives or corruption, are wholly insufficient to 
support an impeachment, and to say thut because you believe 
a mun to be unfit for the office of judge you should therefore 
impeach him, you can not get along with a rigid rule like that 
to save your life. 

I was very much interested in the beautiful picture of the 
ideal judge that was drawn by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Srongs] and by our good friend from Virginia 
[Mr. Monracvur]. In glowing language they told you what a 
judge ought to be. We all agree with that in theory. We 
should wish that the judiciary, from the highest to the lowest, 
should measure up in every way to the beautiful characteristics 
pictured by these elegant gentlemen. But where is the judge 
that you know of that will measure up to the picture drawn by 
those gentlemen? No. He is a judge of the imagination. 
He is the ideal judge for which we would all strive, although 
knowing that poor imperfect human nature would nor enablo 
us to reach it. Even John Marshall himself was not a perfect 
and ideal judge, as he himself said. 

Gentlemen, we must consider the acts of a judge on the 
bench in the light of the fact that he is a human being and 
liable to make mistakes; and to meet just such contingencies 
we provide courts of appellate jurisdiction, in order that in 
a cooler atmosphere und in 2 quieter time the action of a judge 
muy undergo careful scrutiny, so that mistakes may be cor- 
rected, And all these things should enter into consideration 
when you propose to say that because you believe a judge is 
unfit you are going to vote to impeach him. In that case, 
gentlemen, you would have no judiciary iu the United States. 
You would disrupt every court in the United States. 

Now to get back to what I started to say; there is nothing 
in this record, gentlemen, to indicate that Judge English is 
a bad man in his personal character, There is printed in this 
record every item of his bank account, going back for two or 
three years—I haye forgotten just how long, but for several 
years—month by month and day by day. 

This committee exercised its rightful power to summon those 
banks before it, and with a duces tecum had the books or the 
transcript from them brought before the court; and the bank 
account of that judge is printed in this record here, day after 
day, showing his daily balance, showing his deposits, showing 
his checks, even down to the little, petty transactions that any 
poor man would have shown in his bank account, items of 
$2.50, or $6, or things like that; and except the money that 
he borrowed from the bank, the deposits recorded every month 
were only the salary checks that he drew from the Government. 

There is no evidence of extravagant living, no testimony of 
highflying, no parties here and there, no going hither and yon, 
and no expensive style of living; showing a quiet, modest 
mun, without any splurging, without any pompous circum- 
stances about him; and with all that, gentlemen, there is no 
word here to show that he is venal, to show that he is a bad 
man. On the contrary, that he is a good man may be pre- 
sumed from all this evidence. 

I press upon you in this last sentence that this testimony 
shows, and the evidence of good men from his own State who 
have spoken from the stand here show, that we are trying a 
man of good character, and a good character ought to stand 
in the day of his storm as a rock and a shelter to save him in 
the hour of his peril. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized for 53 minutes. 
Mr. EDWARDS. 

time? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speuker and fellow Members, to dis- 
cuss this case thoroughly would require much more time than 
I have at my disposal. No man in this House who has not 
served on this committee can actually be familiar with the 
evidence and the relation of one part to the other. It was 
discussed in our committee, I may say without violating con- 
fidence, for three days by our own members before a vote 
was taken on the question of impeachment. 

I listened with great interest and pleasure to the very elo- 
quent remarks of the gentleman [Mr. Bowrirne] who preceded 
me. He argued a bad case with censummate skill and intelli- 
gence, but I think it was due to the fact that he was not 
conyersant fully with the facts in this case, which have been 
proved and established. I do not mean that he would mis- 
represent a fact, for I think he is entirely too honorable for 
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that; but I mean to say he has not the grasp of the facts in 
this case which would enable him to back it up with complete 
information and intelligence. 

I do not like his allusion to the judges of our country. 

The ideal judge, he says, is only a picture of the fancy and 
exists in the imagination. Let his argument prevail in this 
House and be lived up to and you will never be able to point 
to an ideal judge on the Federal bench or anywhere else. 
[Applause.] I can point him—he probably overlooked it in the 
evidence in the case—to what I consider an ideal judge, who 
recognized the ethics of the case and who governed himself 
in accordance with high principles, I refer to the associate 
of Judge English at Bast St. Louis. Judge Lindley testified 
that he never appointed Thomas as a receiver except in one 
case, and he took the precaution to tell those who applied for 
the appointment and agreed that Thomas might be named, 
that they were not obliged in his court to accept or request the 
appointment of Judge Thomas. What a degraded condition 
existed in that community when a judge on the bench had to 
warn lawyers that came before him: 


Gentlemen, it is not necessary for you to select Judge Thomas in my 
court. 


Applause. 

He was asked why he had done it, and he said: 

There has been considerable criticism of Judge English always ap- 
pointing this man to receiverships in this district. 1 do not wish to be 
criticized, and the papers are already criticizing this situation. 


Now, that is one element. Another: When the question of 
putting the proceeds of the sale of property of a bankrupt 
came before him he told the men: 


Do not put them in such and such a bank, for I am a stockholder in 
that bank, 


Applause. 

That was high-class ethics, a high sense of honor, and the 
worthy action of a man who knew what the principles were 
that made an ideal judge, and he lived up to those principles. 

What are we doing in the House to-day? We are determin- 
ing a single question upon the report of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of this House. Has there been an examination and 
does the result of that examination warrant this House in 
impeaching a Federal judge? 

What do you mean by impeaching a Federal judge? Pointing 
the finger of accusation at him, the same as the grand inquest 
of the Commonwealth would do when preliminary proceedings 
are taken against a supposed criminal. That is whut this 
House must do. Your investigating committee went out and 
saw the witnesses face to face and heard them testify. All of 
the members of the subcommittee are honorable men and are 
not of the same party. They went impartially to investigate 


the charges which had been made upon this floor by an 
honored Member on your Democratie side of the body. They 


made the examination and they come back to you and unani- 
mously report to this House in favor of impeachment. 

Then, what is the next step? The matter is referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, to consider the results of the in- 
vestigation, and the Committee on the Judiciary then takes up 
the question: Is there enough there to warrant us in present- 
ing this matter to the House, accompanied by a resolution ask- 
ing for the impeuchment of this judge? Our committee has 
said, by a large vote, as has been stated on this floor, that they 
believe, after days of investigation and discussion of this in- 
vestigating committee’s report, that there are facts which, in 
their judgment, warrant the impeachment of this man; that is, 
the pointing of the finger of accusation at him and saying, 
“Here are things which smirch your ermine: here are things 
which cloud your reputation. Stand up, sir, in the Senate, face 
these accusations, and if you are innocent, God send a safe 
deliverance.” [Applause.] 

Now, that is where we are. Are you going to put the 
imprimatur of this great body upon the conduct revealed in 
this evidence and say to the world—our fellow citizens and 
the world— This is high-toned and honorable conduct on the 
part of this judge?” Are you going to stamp with the approyal 
of this House what is revealed by the report of the committee 
which investigated these things face to face? Are you going to 
do that? What will be the result of your action to-day should 
you adopt the resolution in our report? It is simply to send 
this man to the other end of the building for trial. 

Many men have spoken here to-day with fervor and eloquence, 
as though they were pleading before a petit jury in a court 
of quarter sessions for the liberty of a man on trial. This man 
is not yet on trial. The last speaker spoke of men who ad- 
vanced ideas here as to his character and its value. Character 
is only put in as a defense, but never in the findings of the 
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grand inquest which passes upon the question of accusation 
alone. [Applause.] Character is not put in evidence by the 
statements of men who come from a great distance, from the 
home town of the uccused, and who know little or nothing 
about him. It is the friends and it is the neighbors who must 
come in and testify as to character. 

Some one has said that if this m:n had been so bad the bar 
in the district would have risen en masse and accused him of 
it. Gentlemen, search your own minds and thoughts. You can 
give an answer to that proposition. With a tyrant on the 
bench, the bar will not expose itself to his fury except when 
they are manned by unusual spirit or are smarting under the 
severity of some grievous wrong. [Applause.] The true idea 
is, my friends, that if he were the paragon of excellence that 
some of these gentlemen picture him to be the bar would have 
flooded this committee with appeals for him and praising the 
excellency of his record and his deportment. 

It has been discussed here—and I do not wish to go at any 
length into the law of this matter—that only those things 
which constitute indictable offenses can be made the subject 
of impeachment. You will find quoted in the records that 
crass ignorance will furnish a ground for impeachment; 
grossly indecent conduct in publie that will bring a court into 
discredit and disrepute will become a subject of impeach- 
ment; continued drunkeness on the public highways by an 
occupant of the bench and conduct connected with it of a dis- 
orderly character will also be the subject of impeachment. 

Are these indictable crimes? Are these things that are 
classed other than as misbehavior? I am sure every man who 
has looked at the precedents will agree with me that neither 
motive nor indictability are necessary clements in an impeach- 
ment. Motive? Yes; it helps us to look into the character of 
an offense and determine what it is, whether it is a crime or 
not. Motive may be absent in many things that are indictable, 
and it may be present in many things that are not indictable, 

We have one guide that will stand ever, I think, in the minds 
of our people in controlling this subject. As a judge is ap- 
pointed to hold office during good behavior, the corollary is 
that if he misbehaves so as to bring discredit upon his office 
and the administration of justice, the right of the people to 
haye him removed rises into being and there is only one chan- 
nel through which he can be removed. Officers are Hable to re- 
moval by their employers. They may be lifted out of their 
places, but a judge, and wisely so it is ordered, shall be above 
everything that would impinge upon his independence and upon 
his being free from every consideration that might impair or 
make his judgment partial. Hence, it is if impeachment were 
confined to indictable offenses, a man might indulge in a course 
of conduct that would become a stench in the nostrils of the 
people and yet not commit an indictable offense. [Applause.] 
But you could remove him and the authorities are clear. My 
friend Simpson, who wrote on impeachment, quotes that as an 
instance where impeachment will lie. 

Now, what are we to do in this case? 
ing this man for these several acts. We are impeaching him 
for a course of conduct. Have we a precedent for that? Take 
the Archbald case, and the thirteenth article in that case was 
a charge of conduct that was impeachable, and not one item in 
it was indictable or constituted a crime, 

Take the six counts upon which he was convicted, and every 
one of them involves the use of official power for gainful pur- 
poses for himself. That is the whole story, and when that case 
passed into history, then as far as the high trial tribunal is 
concerned, they said, “Indictability is not necessary. Those 
offenses whereby a man prostitutes the power of his office for 
personal gain or advantage are indictable.” 

What has been done in this case, briefly? I know you have 
read the articles of impeachment. They are four in number, 
with a fifth, a blanket one, drawn like the blanket one in the 
Archbald case. The first is what? It is a charge that Judge 
English is guilty of tyrannical and oppressive conduct con- 
stituting misbehavior in office, and therefore a misdemeanor 
within the meaning of the Constitution. 

In passing let me say that men frequently speak of a high 
misdemeanor, Why, there never was known to the law such 
a thing as a high misdemeanor. The word “high” qualifies 
crimes and in that connection you will find it in your text- 
books and law books, but there is no such thing as a high 
misdemeanor. 

We have charged him with what? With a course of con- 
duct. You can not take these items and say that each one is an 
impeachable offense, because it is not, and I would not stand 
here to argue that it is. My friend said yon can not take a 
number of ciphers and keep on adding to them and ever get a 
unit; but, my friends, you can take a molecule and add to it 
and out of it make a round globe. Multiply a number of 
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them and adhering together you have a unit. The adding of 
ciphers is a mistake. We add atoms, we make those atoms 
grow together, and when they are grown together they write 
dewn on the pure of accusation that this mun was guilty of 
tyranny and oppression. 

Gentlemen, my membérship in the bar is a property right. 
The Constitution says this can not be taken away from me 
except by due process of law. When Judge Bnglish sat down 
and took Webb's title as a lawyer from him he violated the 
Constitution which he had sworn to support. [Applause.] 

He overrode it. When he suspended him and did not permit 
him to go back into ofice for five or six months after the 
statement had been filed which he demanded, he was guilty 
of tyrannous conduct, pursuing what he had done to the 
bitter end. He admitted that the court was in session and he 
was in his chambers between June and November, when the 
regular session of the court began, and he could have been 
reinstated. 

Take Karch’s ease. I do not care to discuss it at length. 
The gun incident does not interest me very much, I could 
prove to any jury of men that that must haye been an after- 
thought and a falsehood when he said he saw a gun in this 
man's pocket. One of their own witnesses, Walcott, called 
by them, said that he was standing watching Karch, within 7 
fect of him during the period that Judge English mentions 
before he disbarred him, and he said he saw no pistol. The 
committee found he had no pistol. Judge English restored him 
to the bar. If that mun had been menacing him in court, his 
remedy was to have charges preferred, have him tried in the 
usual way, and if he had murder in his heart and preparation 
in his pocket he was unfit to be a member of the bar and 
should have been sent out of it in disgrace. Did he try it? 

Vyrapnous eonduet! When the judge in New Orleans in one 
of the cases withont authority at law seized a public building 
belonging to the State the committee fonnd that that was a 
usurpation striking at the very root of the structure of our 
system of government, that it was taking away without right 
and fuvading the province of the State, and Judge Bury re- 
signed before he met the charge of usurpation in that ease. 

Now I ought to mention the words relating to the jury. 
They went outside the court room; that was not fit for the 
bench. He said, “If I tell a jury to find a man guilty, and 
they do not, I will send them to jail.” That was tyrannous 
conduct, Take his treatment of Bly, the Inwyer, when exam- 
ining a witness. The witness had made a statement in writing 
and he was pressing him to know why he had not put into the 
statement the thing he was telling on the stand. 

Any lawyer would do that to test the aceurney of the wit- 
ness. What did the judge say? He said, “Stop, that is un- 
professional conduct.“ What right had he to say that, and 
afterwards when Ely asked him why he said it he told him, 
“You had no right to get the witness in a eorner and press 
the button.” A beautiful idea that; but it displays the judge 
in action. 

Now, there are other items which I will not detain you to 
speak npon. The next is the bankruptcy matter, and I want 
to speak of that for a few minutes. 

I would refer to the bankruptey record and Judge Eng- 
lish’s conduct with a view to enhancing his own personal 
gain, profiting at the expense of the bankrupt's estate. This 
clearly appears froin the report of the Government investiza- 
tor in evidenco, particularly the report of Mr. Zimmerman. 
I ask my friends’ attention to this, those who are defending 
this mun. If I had time I could point out to you more than 
a dozen criticisms of Mr. Thomas's methods. He audited the 
accounts and found them correct. Of course, that was mere 
mathematical bookkeeping, but in eight or nine instances to 
those people who were surrounding Mr. Thomas it is found 
that Mr. Thomas had overpaid them a thousand to fifteen hun- 
dred dollars beyond the legal fee, and other instances where a 
$10 fee was legal it was doubled and trebled sometimes. 

The activity of Mr. Thomas began in 1922. In 1922 he 
was a receiver, and in 1922 the bankruptey ring was in full 
operation. Who were in that? Thomas's son and sons-in-law 
and Judge English's son. Men from his court, clerks—Mr. 
Thomas went into this grand office that was allowed to be 
created under that changed rule governing bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings, made for Thomas’ benefit. 

Let me say in pussing that the investigator fonnd soime- 
thing to criticize in that rule which gave him absolute and 
unlimited power. The former rule said that only in excep- 


tional cases could the referee appoint the receiver, This rule 


gave him unlimited power, an unlimited control. 
It ulso allowed him to arrange the enormous fees and charge 
up those fees to that office indiscriminately to the various 
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whether the estate owed anything or not—ff the estate could 
not pay its proportion of the money it Was divided up and 
charged to them wi. When you read the list of men in the 
office and turn to Mr, Zimmerman’s report and find out who 
they were, how paid and in what manner, you can not help 
retlzing that this ring was a great success; the combination 
was complete; and that is what created the stench in the nos- 
trils of the citizens, That is what caused the newspaper to 
cry out in its columns and show up what was being done. 
That was the bankruptcy ring. j 

Then comes the favoritism by which this man Themas re- 
ceived. in addition to the referee's compensation of $7,500, over 
$50,000 2 year. It is true in one case in order to sustain the 
charge made for the receivership he told Judge English that he 
had been away for six months in Chicago, and Judge English, 
without questioning him about his neglect of work, reappointed 
him sole receiver in the district. You turn to Zimmerman's 
report and you will find that in 1923 there were 238 unfinished 
cases, at the end of 1924 there were 550 or 560, and yet this 
man reappointed him and bestowed his fuvors on him. How 
did he get his favors? 

We learn it in the next item of the indictment. He got favors 
through the appointment of his son, he got favors through the 
moneys being put by Thomas and by himself in the hands of 
these various banks where he was a stockholder. I call atten- 
tion to one particular item here that relates to a question a 
gentleman asked me the other day. The question was what 
evidence is there that English knew that his son was receiy- 
ing the 3 per cent interest on balances of bankruptcy funds. 
In the first place, it Is not necessary to prove direct knowl- 
edge on the part of English; circumstantial knowledge is 
quite sufficient, but you will find in the testimony of the 
bank officers, Ackerman, Schlafly, and Hemker, that they 
had interviews with English in which the question of in- 
creasing deposits was discussed and the matter of appointing 
young English was discussed. After he had been in the office 
for some months he commenced to quarrel, as he had done in 
the Drovers Bank, with the people in that bunk. He wanted 
more money. He was dissatisfied with where his desk was 
placed, These officers, fearing to lose him and to lose the de- 
posits, spoke casually to Judge English. You will find in the 
testimony of those two men that they said that all that they 
talked about was keeping the bank deposits and trying to in- 
terest English by electing him a director and selling him some 
stock, Another witness, however, went on the stand, named 
Keshner, and when pressed by my colleague, Mr. MICHENER, 
with a question whether or not the matter of interest was 
discussed by the officers with Judge English, he said that these 
officers reported to him that it was. I admit that in an ordi- 
nary case that would not be evidence other than hearsay, but I 
do say that with the facts here a judge would submit such a 
question to a jury to ascertain whether or not English knew, 
and if he called Sehlafly and the other man to testify that they 
had never told him, and that Judge English did not know, 
then Keshner’s evidence would be competent to destroy their 
testimony. 

But taking the whole picture, as a merely accusing body, we 
must admit that it does convince one that he knew. How 
could he help it? He was interested in the boy's welfare. He 
wanted to get a salary big enough, cominensurate with what 
he thought would pay him handsomely for his work. The boy 
got a salary and the officers say that it was quite enough to 
pay him for what he did, and in addition to that he got $2,700 
for nine months’ work, paid to him as interest on deposits. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I have not the time, 

Mr. WEAVER. I know the gentieman wants fo give the 
facts to the House. I call attention to a correction in the 
Keshner evidence in which he said he did not report that any 
of the officers of the bank had told them that they had in- 
formed Judge English about this matter. That is on page 774. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Every Member ean read, at page 252 of the 
record, what Keshner did say. I admit that this is not direct 
evidence, but I say that it is persuasive. Those men knew 
what they were after, and immediately after this conversation 
Judge English bought no stock and did not become a director, 
but interest on those balances were paid over to the boy at 
the rate of $800 a month additional. We are here to accuse, 
not to convict, We are here to charge that the probable cause 
indicated that this man was guilty of these numerons offenses, 

From the beginning I looked at this case with doubt. I did 
not want to proceed to impeachment. I fought against it, and 
it was only when these facts were strung together on a chain 
of connection that I became convinced that here was a man 


estates that passed through his hands. It made no difference + guilty of a course of conduct that was impeachable, and I 
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stand upon that as a fact, supported by this record, not con- 
troverted. [Applause.] 

One of my friends argued that we ought to take each indi- 
vidual item and say whether or not that constitutes ground 
for impeachment, You have no more right to do that than to 
say that one step constitutes a journey or to say that one act 
of drunkenness constitutes habitual drunkenness. A judge 
may be impeached for drunkenness. It is the chain of events; 
it is the combination of these circumstances. To show that 
that may be made the subject of impeachment I have only to 
point to the Archbald case and the decision of the Senate in 
that case. There they strung together the incidents under 
the thirteenth count, and upon that, as well as the first six, he 
was found guilty, having been acquitted upon the intervening 
counts because the acts there alleged occurred while he was 
a judge of the district court of the United States and he was 
at that time out of that office. 

I wish to say a word now about what I consider some of the 
environment of this case. I have been told by reputable Mem- 
bers, and they are all reputable Members of this House, that 
there are influences at work soliciting Members to vote against 
the impeachment, coming from corporate influence and from 
social organizations interested in the enforcement of laws, 
with the theory that this man was a great law enforcer. I 
am sure that no man in this House would permit himself to 
be approached on a subject like this. The honor of the Fed- 
eral bench is involved here, and the highest duty you can ever 
be called upon to perform is involved in the action which you 
are to take to-day. Woe betide the man who would allow 
himself to listen to the yoice that comes insidiously to the ear, 
that dare not come out in the open, that dare not plead a 
ease on its merits, but comes secretly to ask him to do that 
which ought to be a violation of his oath and a violation of 
his official duty. [Applause.] 

It lias been intimated that some cne would moye to refer 
this case back to the Committee on the Judiciary. That will 
be the end of this case. There is no right in this House to 
refer that back. This committee was sent out to investigate 
one subject, to ascertain whether or not there was probable 
cause behind the accusation made on the floor of this House. 

The committee found cause sufficient for them to find their 
resolution in favor of impeachment. Why should they call the 
coconspirator with the accused, who is outside the reach of 
the committee, after he had resigned his office, and put him on 
the stand? For what end, for what purpose? The man was 
not on trial; the committee was investigating simply to find 
out whether or not there was sufficient evidence that could be 
produced to sustain the charge that was made. In the name of 
justice, in the name of common sense, no man reading this 
record can fail to see that there is ample ground for the 
accusation of the committee. 

Now, what is to be done? Send him forth to trial. Let the 
Senate take up the question of trial, where he can interpose 
his character if he wants to do so, his defense if he wants to do 
so, call his friend Thomas, whose office he visited three or 
four times a week, with whom he was on intimate relations, 
who paid for his automobile, who bought the 10 shares of stock 
in the Drovers Bank, and acted throughout as his close and 
intimate friend. Let me tell you something in connection with 
that bank stock. Did it ever strike you—and it is an admitted 
fact—that he went to the bank, got the certificate, and wrote 
across the back of it his signature in pencil? Did you ever 
know of a bank stock being assigned in pencil? Pencil was 
his favorite article of use. The note that he gave to Thomas 
for the $1,400 which he paid for the automobile is in pencil; 
and I tell you, my friends, when you examine that note it is 
dated five months after the event and written in pencil, and 
when you look at the indorsements written in pencil anyone 
would be led to believe the same party wrote the whole of 
them, and it was a note prepared for this investigation and 
to be put off upon the committee. 

On the back of that note, October 21, 1921, is an indorsement 
of so much money. Was it paid? Why did not he issue a note 
for the amount? Because the note bears date of some time in 
October, 1921. No; it was hurriedly prepared, a pencil memo- 
rundum, to deceive an inyestigator. And who ever heard of a 
share of stock being assigned in pencil where there was plenty 
of ink and where in the office of the bank itself he could 
have had all the ink necessary to complete the job? This 
record shows this man obtained his certificate; he did not 
want to take it into his own possession at once, but to let it 
lie over. Afterwards he told the president of the bank, Dooley; 
he told Mr. Dooley, “Oh, yes; I got 10 shares of that stock 
throngh the financiering of my-friend.” Did he say it was not 
his stock? What would an honest man have said? “I did not 
buy this stock, and I will not receipt for it.“ No; but he 
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signed across it in pencil, and he knows, as a friend, Thomas 
intended it for him as a gift, waiting for the opportune mo- 
ment to arrive when he could erase the peucil signature, con- 
firm his possession, and take it home with him. That is the 
story; that is the situation in regard to the bank stock. I ask 
your thoughtful attention to this phase of it. 

There was a scheme to take the Droyers Bank and re- 
organize it. It is true that originated in the mind of Thomas. 
Thomas writes a letter to the officers of the bank and offers 
to take so much stock. He submits that matter to Mr, Eng- 
lish. Mr. English said, “I will not go into it.“ He went off 
to Dayton, and what does he do when he comes back? They 
carry out every item and stipulation of that letter of contract 
that Thomas had written. They both open accounts in that 
bank, Farris English becomes the cashier, aud they both takes. 
stock in the bank, and every item that Thomas promised is 
carried out. A confirmation of Thomas' bargain in his letter. 

Now, I may very well say that I will not go into a thing, 
but if I carry out everyone of the stipniations to be performed 
by me, what does that constitute? Now, my friend said the 
legal inferences belonging to this hearing must be applied. 
Is there any legal inference to be applied here regarding the 
doubt? Oh, no, gentlemen; this is not in the grand jury room 
thut belongs to the court of trial; that is when the evidence 
is all in and the learned judge says, “If there is a reasonable 
doubt, give the prisoner the benefit of it.“ 

No legal inference is arrived at here regarding the effect 
of testimony. The accusation is plain and simple and the 
only question is, Is this sufficient to warrant this body solemnly 
and sincerely to vote the accusation and send this man to 
his trial in the Senate? 

Gentlemen, I have no feeling in this case. When the eyi- 
dence was first taken in the committee I was doubtful,’ as 
these gentlemen have been, at the individual instances, and, 
considering their insufficiency, I was not favorable to impeach- 
ment then. But as I kept studying this case, as a matter 
of conscientious duty, I reached the conclusion that, us a 
Member of this House, as a lover of my country, as one hav- 
ing unbounded respect and confidence in our Federal judi- 
ciary, it was my duty to join with my fellows in voting 
impeachment, and I earnestly ask this House to carry that 
through. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania has expired. All time has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
the Previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee offers a mo- 
tion to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, that would be in order after 
the third reading? 

Mr. TILSON. There is no third reading. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion; and at this point the motion of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee to recommit is in order. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr, Ganunrr of Tennessee. I move to recommit the resolution to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with instructions to take the testi- 
mony of Charles B. Thomas and the testimony of any other person 
whose evidence, in the opinion of the committee, is material aud rele- 
vant to the issues involved in said resolution; and for such purposes 
said committee or any subcommittee thereof shall have power to send 
for persons and papers, and administer oaths, and shall have the right 
to report at any time. The expenses of the additional inquiry herein 
authorized shall be paid out of the contingent fund of thë House 
upon vouchers approved by the chairman of said committee, to be im- 
mediately available. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, does the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania desire to adopt it or move the previous 
question? : 

Mr. GRAHAM. I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
the previous question. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Under the rules of the House 
would not this resolution be subject to consideration under the 
five-minute rule for amendment? 


Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion for the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
teman from Tennessee to recommit the resolution with in- 
structions. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. As many as fayor the motion to recommit 
will, when their names are called, answer “yea”; those op- 
posed will answer “nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—ycas 90, nays 275, 
not voting 66, as follows: 

{Roll No. 62] 
YEAS—90 


And upon that, Mr. Speaker, 


APRIL I 

Watson White, Kans. Wilson, La. Wurzbneh 
Wefalt White. Me. Winter Wyant 
Weller Whittington Wolverton 
Welsh Williams, III. Woodrum 
Wheeler Williamson Woodrum 

NOT VOTING—6G 
Abernethy Doyle Johnson, Ind. Shreve 
Aldrich Drane Kindred Sproul, III. 
Anthony Drewry Kirk Steagall 
Auf der Heide Evans Lee, Gu. Stevenson 
Bacharach Flaherty Lineberger Sullivan 
Bixler Frear Lyon Swartz 
Britten Fredericks McFadden Swoope 
Buchanan Funk Michaelson Taylor, Tenn. 
Burdick Gallivan Mooney Updike 
Burton Garher Morin Upshaw 
Chapman Gorman Nerton Vare 
Clenry Hammer Patterson Walters 
Collins Harrison Phillips Whitehead 
Connolly, Pa. Hudspeth Pou Wingo 
Davey Irwin Itathbone Zlulman 
Dickinson, Iowa Jeffers Rouse 
Douglass Johnson, III. Scott 
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Allen Edwards Korr Parks 
Allzond Eslick Ketcham Ragon 
Arnold Fisher Kincheloe Rainey 

Ayres Pletcher King Reece 
Barkley Fulmer Knutson Reed, Ark. 
Bell Gardner, Ind. Kopp Reid, III. 
Black. Tex. Garrett, Tenn, Kvale Rowbottom 
Blanton Garrett, Tex. Lankford Rutherford 
Bloom Gasque Little Sears, Fla. 
Bowling Gibson Lowrey Sinclair 
Brand. Ga. Gilbèrt McClintic Somers, N. X. 
Brand, Ohio Goldsborough MeDuflie Stedmun 
Browning Greenwood McKeown Swank 
Rulwinkle Hastings McReynolds Thomas 
Byrns Hicke' MeSweeny Vinson, Ky. 
Canfield Hill, Ala, Mansfiel Weaver 
Carter, Calif. Holaday Moore, Ky. Williams, Tex. 
Carter. Oklu Howard Moore, Va. Wilson, Miss, 
Connally, Tex, Hull, Tenn. Morgan Wood 
Crisp Johnson, Ky. Morrow Wright 
Crosser Jones Oldfield Yates 
Dayix Kearns Oliver, Ala. 
Doughton Kelly Oliver, N. X. 

NAYS—275 

Ackerman Dowell Kiess Rankin 
Adkins Driver Kunz Ranaley 
Almon Dyer Kurtz Rayburn 
Andresen Eaton . LaGaardta Reed, N. V. 
Andrew Elliott Lampert Robinson, Towa 
Appleby lis Lanham Robsion, Ky. 
Arentz Esterly Larsen Rogers 
Aswell Fairchild Lazaro Romjue 
Bachmann Faust Lea, Calif. Kubey 

Bacon Fenn Leatherwood Sabath 

Baile Fish Leavitt Sanders, N. X. 
Bankhead Fitzgerald, Roy G. Lelubach Sanders, Tex. 
Barbour Fitzgerald, W. T. Letts Sandiin 

Beck Fort Lindsay Schafer 
Beedy Foss Linthicum Schueider 
Beors Free Ravel 7 Nebr. 
Be Pri 2 auce Deger 

eran Mreneh McLaughlin, Mich. Shallenberger 
Black, N. Y. Frothiugham McLaughlin, Nebr. Simmons 
Bland Fuller Mcleod Sinnott 

soles lurlow McMillan Smith 

zow les Gambrill MeSwain Imithwiek 
Bowman Garner, Tex, MacGregor Snell 

Box Gifford Madden 5 Sosnowski 
Boylan Glynn Magee, N. V. Sbentzs 
Briggs Golder Mager, Pa, Spearing 
Brigham Goodwin Magrady Sproul, Kans, 
Browne Graham Major Staiker 
Brumm Green, Fla. Manlove Stephens 
Thurtnesa Green, Iowa Mapes Stobby 
Busby Griest Martin, La. Strong, Kans, 
Butler Griffin Martin, Mass, Strong, Pa. 
Campbell Hadley Mead Strother 
Cannon liale Menges Summers, Wash, 
Carew Hall, Ind Merritt Sumners, Tex. 
Carpenter Hall! N. Dak. Michener Sweet 
Caras Hardy Miller Swing 
Celler Hare Milligan Waber ; 
Chalmers Huugen Mills Taylor, Colo. 

‘ > Montague Taylor, N. J. 
Chindbiom Hawes * $ ane 
Christopherson Hawley Montgomery Taylor, W. Va. 
Clagie Hayden Moore, Ohio Temple 
Cole Hersey Morehead Thatcher 
Collier e Hill, Md. Murpby ae as 
Colton Hill, Wash. Nelson, Me. ‘hurston 
Conner Hoch Nelson, Mo. Tillman 
Couper Ohle Hox yeon iis 2 7795 
Cooper, Wis Hooper Newton, Minn, Timberlake 
Goran a Houston Newton, Mo, . iincher 
Gox = Huddleston 99 N. X. 1558 
Coyle Hudson enen I. Menden 
Cramton Hull, Morton D. () Connor, N. Y. Tucker 7 
Crowther Hull, William E. Parker Tydings 
Crumpacker Jacabstein Peavey Underhill 
Cullen James Peery Underwood 
Curry Jenklus Perkins Vaile 
Darrow Johnson, S. Dak. Verlman Vostal 
Davenport Johnson, Tex. Porter Vincent, Mich. 
Deal Johnson, Wash. Prall Vinson, Ga. 
Dempsey Kahn Pratt Voigt 
Denison Keller Purnell Wainwright 
Dickinson, Mo. Kemp uayle Warren 
Dickstein Kendall Quin Wuson 
Dominick Kiefner Ramseyer Watres 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Stevenson (for) with Mr. Vare (against). 

Mr, Michaelson (for) with Mr. Gorman (against). 

Mr. Doyle (for) with Mr. Irwin (against). 

Mr. Steagall (for) with Mrs. Norton (against). 

Mr. Davey (for) with Mr. Harrison (against), 

Mr. Updike (for) with Mr. Bixler (against). 

Mr. Upshaw (for) with Mr. Bacharach (against). 

Mr. Lyon (for) with Mr. Dickinson of Towa (against). 
Mr, Lineberger (for) with Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania (against). 
Mr. Buchanan (for) with Mr. Anthony (against), 

Mr. Pou (for) with Mr. Scott (against). 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Shrove with Mr. Tydings. 

Mr. Aldrich with Mr. Douglass. 

Mr. Burton with Mr. Wilson of Mississippi, 
Mr, Ahlmann with Mr. Gallivan, 

Mr. Funk with Mr. Kindred, 

Mr. Johnson of Ilinois with Mr. Sullivan, 
Mr. McFadden with Mr. Wingo, 

Mr. Patterson with Mr. Abernethy, 

Mr. Swoope with Mr. Underwood. 

Mr. Burdick with Mr. Chapman. 

Mr. King with Mr. Whitehead, 

Mr, Morin with Mr, Collins, 

Mr. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Drewry. 
Mr. Britten with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Fredericks with Mr. Hammer, 

Mr. Phillips with Mr. Jeffers. 

Mr. Sproul of Uhnois with Mr, Cleary. 
Mr, Garber with Mr. Auf der Heide. 

Mr. Frear with Mr. Evans. 

Mr, Swartz with Mr. Hudspeth. 

Mr. Flaherty with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 
Mr. Johnson of Indiana with Mr. Mooney, 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the 
resolution. Those in favor of the resolution will say “aye,” 
and those opposed will say “no.” 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Spenker, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BOWLING. It was the purpose of those who are op- 
posed to impeachment to ask for a separate vote on the first 
article of impeachment. I am asking it now, Mr. Speaker, 
because, while I was intending to do it, my attention was 
directed to a conversation on the very point with gentlemen 


here, I did not want to overlook it, aud I ask thut now, Mr. 
Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair put the question and asked 


for the ayes and noes on the resolution and waited an ap- 
preciable length of time before announcing the result. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, I hope, under the circumstances. 
the Chair will consider the fact that the gentleman's attention 
was diverted to some other matters and that he may have tho 
privilege of a roll call on article 1. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOLADAY. 1 wis on my feet, but there was so much 
confusion—— 

The SPEAKER. 
will take their seats. 
the House is in order. 

Mr, GRAHAM rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I rise to make a motion. I move to recon- 
sider the vote whereby the resolution was passed and lay that 
motion on the table. 

The SPBHAKER. The suggestion of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Bowrine] is that the Chair should now reverse his 
ruling and permit him to demand a separate vote on one of 
the articles. Some days ago, in response to a parliamentary 
inquiry by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], the Chair 


The House will be in order. Gentlemen 
The Chair will not recognize anyone until 
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announced that, in his opinion, it was in order, when the ques- 
tion recurred on the resolution, for any Member to demand 
a separate vote on any one of these articles, The Chair there- 
fore asked that the House should be in order. The House, at 
the time the Chair put the question, was in as good order as 
it is now. [Cries of “No!” „No!“ ! The Chair said, “The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution,” and waited an 
appreciable time. The Chair said, “As many as are in favor 
of the resolution will say aye, and as many as are opposed 
will say no.” There was a very large sound of ayes and a 
very small sound of noes. The Chair thereupon waited for a 
long time and looked over the entire membership of the House. 
It seems to the Chair that gentlemen must have slept on their 
rights. The Chair wants to be fair in this matter. He an- 
nounced, as he said, some days ago that it was in order to 
demand a separate vote on any of these articles. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Is it in order, Mr. Speaker, for 
one who voted in the affirmative to make a motion to re- 
consider? 

The SPEAKER. It would be in order for any gentleman 
who voted on the majority side to move to reconsider. 

Mr. GARNER of Texes. If there is any gentleman who voted 
on the majority side—I did not happen to be in the Chamber at 
the moment—he can make the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I voted on the majority side. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, in order to be perfectly fair 
in the matter, I voted in the majority, and I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the resolution was passed. | 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay that on the table. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The gentleman ought not to do that. 

The SPEAKER. In view of the situation and in view of the 
statement made by the gentleman from Alabama, who has led 
the minority on this occasion, when he tells the Chair that he 
intended to make this motion and his attention was diverted 
when the question was put, the Chair will recognize the gentle- 
man. [Applause] 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a separate yote upon 
the first article of impeachment, and upon that I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Alabama asks for a 
separate vote upon the first article of impeachment. The Chair 
understands that if the question is determined in the negative 
the action heretofore taken by the House stands. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, some of us would like to have a 
roll cull on the final passage. I think the Speaker absolutely 
and accurately and fairly stated what transpired in the House, 
but I think there was a misunderstanding, not censurable to the 
Speaker, because the Speaker did state what transpired truly, 
but this is an important matter, and many of us would like to 
have an opportunity to have the yeas and nays on the passage 
of the resolution. So far as I am concerned I do not care for 
any separate vote on the different articles. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will make a statement. 
of the fact 

Mr. MADDEN. 


In view 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would it be in order now to ask for a 
yea-and-nay vote ou the passage of the resolution in lieu of 
the suggestion made by the gentleman from Alabama? 

The SPEAKER. In response to the query of the gentleman 
from Illinois may the Chair state that in view of the fact he 
is about to recognize the gentleman from Alabama to demand 
a separate vote on article of impeachment No. 1, the Chair will 
now put the question on agreeing to the resolution with all 
the articles except article 1 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, concerning articles 2, 8, and 
4, 1 ask unanimous consent that they may be considered en bloc. 

Mr. TILSON, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TILSON. May I make this suggestion to the gentleman 
from Alabama? There is a very full attendance of the House 
at this time. Is not the gentleman from Alabama willing to 
test on a rising vote the question of agreeing to the several 
different articles; and unless the rising vote is reasonably 
close, will not the gentleman be willing to have no other roll 
call except on the resolution of impeachment as a whole? If 
the vote be reasonably close, then the gentleman, it seems to 
me, would be fully justified in asking for a roll call on each 
one of the articles. It seems to me that this would be fair 
as well as conyenient for the membership of the House. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker 
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Mr. BOWLING. I understand the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut to be that we haye a roll call on the 
first article? 

Mr. TILSON. No; a rising vote on the first article; and 
unless it be close, we accept the decision of a standing vote 
on this article and on any of the other articles upon which a 
separate vote may be demanded, but that there may be a roll 
call only on the final vote. 

Mr. BOWLING. That is all right. 

The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair the proper pro- 
cedure under the circumstances, a separate vote having been 
demanded on only one article, would be that the vote should 
be first taken on the resolution and all other articles; but in 
view of the agreement just made between the gentleman from 
Alabama and the gentleman from Connecticut, the Chair would 
suggest that unanimous consent be had to vote first upon the 
adoption or rejection of article 1 by a motion to strike it from 
the resolution, this to be followed by a vote on the entire 
articles, either including or excluding article 1. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. .No, Mr. Speaker, The Speaker 
does not seem to understand the exact request, as I get it, of 
the gentleman from Connecticut. The gentleman desires to 
have a separate vote on each one of the several articles, but 
unless it is reasonably close 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not so understand. 

Mr. TILSON. I understand it to be desired to have a sepa- 
rate vote on article 1. After that, if a separate vote is de- 
manded on others, take it by a standing yote, the only roll call 
to be upon the resolution as a whole. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. That is all right. 

Mr. BOWLING. That is all right. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
New York rise? 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SWEET. I would like to inquire the ruling of the Chair 
on the question of putting the resolution or the vote of the yeas 
and nays on the adoption of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not understand the gentle- 
man’s inquiry. 

Mr, SWEET, I understood the Chair put the motion on the 
adoption of the resolution. My inquiry is, What is the Speaker's 
ruling on the announcement of the passage of the resolution? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair just stated that in the interest 
of what he regarded as fairness, the Chair thought he should 
again put the question, which, of course, automatically vacates 
the action heretofore taken by the House, Without objection, 
the question is on the motion of the gentleman from Alabama 
to strike out article 1. 

There was no Objection. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Bowring) there were—ayes 101, novs 260. 

So the motion was rejected. 

8 The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing 
on. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion, As many as are in favor of agreeing to the resolution 
will, when their names are called, answer “aye,” and those 
opposed will answer “no,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 306, nuys 62, 
answered “ present“ 3, not voting 60, as follows: 

{Roll No. 63] 


to the resolu- 


and nays. 


YEAS—306 
Ackerman Box Collins Eaton 
Adkins Boylan Colton. Edwards 
Almon Briggs Connery Elliott 
Andersen Brigham Cooper, Ohio Kilts 
Anthony Browne Cooper, Wis. Estick 
Appleby Browning Corning Msterly 
Axwell Brumm Cox Fairchild 
Ayres Buchanan Coyle Faust 
Bachmann Ihurtness* Cramton Fenn 
Bacon Burton Crisp Fisl 
Baile, Rusby Crosser Fitzgerald, Roy G. 
Bankhead Butler Crowther Fitzevrald, W. T, 
Barbour Byrns Crumpacker Fletcher 
Beck Campbell Cullen Fort 
Beedy Cannon Curry Yoss 
Beers Carew Du rrow Free 
Begg Carpenter Davenport Freeman 
Berger Carss Deal French 
Black, N. v. Celler Dempsey V¥rothingham 
Bland Chalmers Dickinson, Mo, Fuller 
Blanton Chindblom Dickstein Furlow 
Bloom Christopherson Dominick Gambrill 
Boies Clague Dowell Garner, Tex. 
Bowles Cole Driver Garrett, Tex. 
Bowman Collier Dyer Gasque 
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Gifford 

Glynu 

Golder 
Goldsborough 
Goodwin 
Graham 
Green, Fla. 
Green, lowa 
Greenwood 


Hall, Ind, 

Hall, FJ. Dak, 
Hardy 

Hare 

Hastings 
Haugen 

Hawes 

Hawley 
Hayden 

Hersey 

Hill, Md. 

Hill, Wash. 
Hoch 

Hogg 

Hooper 
Houston 
Howard 
Huddleston 
Hull, Tenn. 
Hull, Morton D. 
Hull, Witlitm E. 
Jucobstein 

Ja mas 

Jenkins 
Johnson, S. Dak. 
Johnson, Tex. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Jones 

Kalin 

Keller 

Kem 

Kendall 
Kiefner 

Kiess 

Knutson 

Kunz 

Kurtz 

Kvale 
LaGuardia 


Allen 
Allgood 
Andrew 
Arnold 
Barkley 

Bell 

Black, Tex. 
Bowling 
Brand, Ohio 
Bulwinkle 
Tanfield 
Carter, Calif. 
Carter, Okla. 
Connally, Tex. 
Davis 
Doughton 


Denison 


Abernethy 
Aldrich 
Arentz 

Auf der Heide 
Bacharach 
Bixler 

Brand, Ga, 
Britten 
Burdick 
Chapinan 
Cleary 
Connolly, Pa. 
Davey 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Douglass 


Lampert 
Lanham 
Lirsen 
Lazaro 
Lea, Calif. 
Leatherwood 
Leavitt 
Lehibach 
Letts 
Lindsay 
Linthicum 
Lowrey 
Lozier 
Luce 
MéClintic 
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Nowton, Mo. 
O'Connell, N. X. 
O'Connell, R. I. 
O'Connor, La. 
O'Connor, N. X. 
Parker 

Deavey 

Peery 

Porkins 
Perlinan 

Porter 

Pra 

Pratt 

Purnell 

Quayle 


Mclaughlin, Mich.Quin 
Melaugulin, Nebr. Rayon 


McLeod 
MeMillan 
McSwain 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Magec, N. X. 
Magec, Pa. 
Magrady 
Major 
Manlove 
Mansfield 
Mapes 
Martin, La. 
Martin, Mass. 
Mea 

Menges 
Merritt 
Michener 
Miller 
Milligan 
Mills 
Montague 
Montgomery 
Mooney 
Moore, Ky, 
Moore, Ohio 
Moore, Va. 
Morchead 
Morgan 
Morrow 
Murphy 
Nelson, Me. 
Nelson, Mo. 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newton, Minn. 


Rainseyer 
Rankin 
Ransley 
Rayburn 
Reed, N. Y. 
Robinson, Iowa 
Bobsion, Ky. 
Rogers 
Komjue 
Rubey 

Sabath 
Sanders, N. V. 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Schafer 
Schueider 
Scott 

Sears, Nebr. 
Seger 
Shallenberger 
Simmons 
Sinnott 
Smith 
Smithwick 
Snell 

Somers, N. X. 
Sosnowski 
Spenks 
Spearing 
Sproul, Kans. 
Stalker 
Stephens 
Stobbs 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa, 


NAYS—62 
Fisher King 
Fulmer Kopp 
Gardnor, Ind. Lankford 
Garrett, Tenn, Little 
Gibson McDuffie 
Gilbert MeKeown 
Hickey McReynolds 
Hill, Ain. McSweeney 
Holaday Oldfield 
Hudson Oliver, Ala. 
Johnson, Ky. Oliver, N. X. 
Kearns Parks 
Kelly Pou 
Kerr Rainey 
Ketcham Reece 
Kincheloe Reed, Ark. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—3 

Michaelson Williams, III. 

NOT VOTING—60 
Doyle Jeffers 
Drane Johnson, III. 
Drewry Jolinson, Ind, 
Evans Kindred 
Flaherty Kirk 
Frear Lee, Ga. 
Fredericks Lineberger 
Funk ayon 
Gallivan McFadden 
Garber Morin 
Gorman Norton 
Hammer Patterson 
Harrison Phillips 
Hudspeth Rathbone 
Irwin Ttouse 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The following pairs were announced: 


On this vote: 


Mr. Vare (for) with Mr. Stevenson (against). 


Mr. Gorman (for) with Mr. Michaelson (against). 


Mr. Irwin (for) with Mr. Doyle (against). 
Mrs. Norton (for) with Mr. Steagall (against). 
Mr. Harrison (for) with Mr. Davey (against). 
Mr. Bixler (for) with Mr. Upa (against). 


Mr. Bacharach (for) with d 


r. 


Upshaw (against). 


Strother 
Summers, Wash. 
Sumners, Tex, 
Swank 
Sweet 
Swing 

aber 
lor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. J. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Taylor, W. Va. 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tillman 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tolley 
Treadway 
Tucker 
Tydings 
Underwood 
Vestal 
Vincent, Mich, 
Vinson, Gu. 


Voigt 
Wainwright 
Warren 
Wagon 
MWatres 
Watson 
Wefald 
Weller 
Welsh 
Wheeler 
White, Kans. 
White, Me. 
Whittington 
Williamson 
Wilson, La. 
Wilsou, Miss. 
Winter 
Wolverton 
Woodruff 
Woodrum 
Wright 
Wurzhneh 
Wyant 


Reid, III. 
Rowbottom 
Rutherford 
Sears, Fla. 
Sinclair 
Stedman 
Thomas 
Tinkham 
Underhill 


Williams, Tex. 
Yates 


Shreve 
Sproul, III. 
Steagall 
Stevenson 
Sullivan 


Walters 
Whitehead 
Wingo 
Wood 
Zihlman 


Mr. Dickinson of lowa (for) with Mr. Lyon (against). 
Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Lineberger (against). 


Additional general pairs until further notice: 
Mr. McFadden with Mr. Wingo. 


Mr. Shreve with Mr. Brand of Georgia. 


Mr. Wood with Mr. Whitehead. 


Mr. Morin with Mr. Drewry. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. GRAHAM, a motion to recunsider the vote 
whereby the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution. 


APRIL 1 


The Clerk read ns follows: 
House Resolution 201 


Mr. Gramas submits the following resolution from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

“Resolved, That Eann C. Micuexnme, Ina G. Hensry, W. D. Borges, 
C. ELLIS MOORE, Groner R. Stopns, HATTON W. Sustxuns, snd ANDREW 
J. MONTAGUE, Members of this House, be, and they are hereby, ap- 
pointed managers to conduct the Gopesthment against George W. 
English, United States district Judge for the eastern district of Illinois; 
that siid managers are hereby Instructed to appear before the Senate 
of the United States, and at fhe bar thereof, in the name of the House 
of Representatives and of all of the people of the United States, to 
impeach the said George W. English of misdemeanors in office, and 
to exhibit to the Senate of the United States the articles of impeach- 
ment against said judge which have been agreed upon by this House; 
and that the said managers do demand that the Senate take order for 
the appearance of said George W. English to answer said impeachment, 
and demand his impeachment, conyiction, and removal from office.” 


8 The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
on, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker: 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. GRAHAM, I yield for a moment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, I would like to have the per- 
sonnel mentioned in the resolution again reported. 

The SPHAKDR. Without objection, it will be again reported. 
y 05 Clerk again read the personnel mentioned in the reso- 

ution, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania regard that as a fair division? 

Mr. GRAHAM. It is a Pennsylvania division. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I have no objection, of course, 
to the personnel mentioned in the resolution, but I question 
very much whether it is exactly in accord with the precedents 
followed heretofore, 

Mr. GRAHAM, I will say that there are precedents for 
such a division, and there are precedents also for selecting them 
all from one side. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
vania yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will yield. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will not the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania be willing to permit that resolution to lie over? 
I have never seen it before and I have not the slightest notion 
about the personnel of the bonrd of managers, but I would like 
to have an opportunity to examine the matter and canvass the 
situation, , 

Mr. GRAHAM. This was a resolution agreed to in the com- 
mittee, and I have a recollection that the gentleman from Texas 
was present. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
had any knowledge as to the personnel. 
the resolution. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The resolution provided that the personnel 
should be selected by the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is true. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The personnel was not presented to the 
committee. 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is true; I filled it out. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let me ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylyania, if 1 may, if it is intended 

Mr. TILSON. What is the objection to allowing that to go 
over until next week? 

Mr. GRAHAM. The only thing is that when we have busi- 
ness, I like to do it. 

Mr. TILSON. There does not seem to be much unanimity 
among the gentleman's committee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think it should go over. 

Mr. GRAHAM. What does the geutleman desire about a 
change in the resolution? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that 
the gentleman leave to the Speaker the appointment of the 
managers on the part of the House. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I could not do that without the committee 
reconsidering their action. I am bound by the instructions of 
my committee. I have no objection to having another Member 
from the Democratic side put on the committee. I would sug- 
gest the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is it important to appoint the 
managers at this time? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Only to get the matter finished. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I hope the gentleman will 
permit the resolution to go over. 

Mr. GRAHAM, Until when? 


Will the gentleman from Pennsyl- 


This was the first time I have 
I am familiar with 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I suggest Monday, with the 
understanding that on Monday it shall be in order to take it up. 
Of course, Monday is a calendar day. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Let us say Tuesday. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Very well. I have no Mem- 
bers to suggest touching the managers, but I do think that it 
is not balanced in what is supposed to be a party way. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I am willing to let the matter go over until 
Tuesday, and, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the resolution for the 
present. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. STEVENSON, at the request of Mr. Dostixick, indefinitely, 
on account of important business. 

Mr. Apernetiry, for two weeks, on account of illness. 


CONDUCT OF JUDGE GEORGE W. ENGLISH 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the English resolution. 

The SPEAKUR. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I commend Judge English for 
enforcing the prohibition laws. He stands well in this respect. 
Many citizens in his district testify by letters and telegrams 
that he did enforce the law, 

I commend Judge English for the courage he displayed in 
efforts to protect the life, liberty, and property of the people 
living in his district, when it became apparent to him that 
State ofticers were inactive in this respect. 

I therefore did not vote for article 1, for I do not believe 
thut the evidence in the case, taken us a whole, warrants the 
conclusion of the committee with respect to article 1, 

1 voted for the resolution offered by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Garrerr], our minority leader, to recommit the 
matter to the Judiciary Committee, because I believe that it 
was the duty of said committee to have secured the evidence 
of Referee Thomas, as I deem him a most important witness in 
he cuse, 

i 1 believe that the acts, both of omission and commission, on 
the part of Judge English with respect to allowing Referee 
Thomas to dissipate and waste the assets of estates in bank- 
ruptey are reprehensible. I also believe that it was highly im- 
proper for his son to draw interest paid by the bank on de- 
posits of court funds, and that it was practically impossible 
for such transactions to occur and Judge English not know 
bout it. 

G Hence on the issue of voting for or against the resolution 
of the committee, I was forced to vote for it, because I believe 
that certain of the articles of impeachment, mentioned by me 
above, should be presented to and tried by the Senate of the 
United States. 

And I hope that by the vote of this House all district judges 
of the United States will take notice and warning that the 
Congress of the United States does not approve but frowns 
down upon the growing practice of designating “ special pets” 
of the court as referee, trustee, and receiver, and allowing 
them exorbitant remuneration, and permitting the assets of 
bankrupt estates to be dissipated. The estate of the bankrupt 
belongs to his creditors. His creditors have the right to have 
it fairly, honestly, and justly administered, and equitably dis- 
tributed among themselves, with nominal expense, and they are 
robbed when the court dissipates such estates in unconscionable 
fees and wasteful expenses. Let all Federal judges take due 
warning. This Congress is now expressing its serious dis- 
approval. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, in the midst of the feelings 
and uncertainties attendant on this hearing concerning the 
charges against Judge George W. English, I feel it is highly 
fitting that we should’ turn our minds for a part of the time to 
those great ideals of judicial character and to the sacredness 
of the judicial office in order that we may measure our duty 
here in this particular case by the standards that have pre- 
vailed among the English-speaking people for hundreds of 
years, 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I haye sought the privilege of ex- 
tending my remarks briefly and of inserting some extracts from 
the lives of English judges in order to illustrate, first by ex- 
ample and next by contrast, what we hold is the true char- 
acter of a judge. It will be recalled on March 2, 1925, I made 
some remarks by way of review of the judicial services of the 
Hon. Oliver Wendell Holmes, one of the justices of the United 
Stutes Supreme Court. Again on March 8, 1926, being the 
cighty-fifth birthday of Mr. Justice Holmes, I reproduced a 
portion of my former remarks, 
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PROMOTE JUDGES FROM LOWER TO HIGHER COURTS 


My first purpose in calling attention to the case of Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes has been, not merely to give him the satisfaction 
of knowing how his fellow countrymen feel toward him, but 
also for the purpose of using his case to illustrate the best way 
of picking judges for our several courts. In brief, the method 
of selecting judges outlined in said remarks is to promote to 
higher positions judges from the lower courts. We often hear 
the remark that the salaries of judges are not adequate to 
attract to the bench the best material. But the salary ques- 
tion might be partially met by giving judges of the lower court 
to understand that if their services are highly satisfactory, 
if they live rightly and judge righteously, they may expect 
promotion to some higher court. And this is particularly true 
with reference to the appointment of United Stutes judges 
for life, or during good behavior. To appoint a man for life 
is a serious responsibility and every chance of uncertainty as 
to his fitness for the particular duties should be eliminated. 
In other words, there is too much at stake to take any chances 
to appoint u judge for a lifetime. Therefore, the President in 
seeking judicial material for the United States courts should 
search amongst those judges of the State courts that have 
shown their fitness by years of service. Then when it comes 
to the appointment of justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, surely abundant material can be found among 
the judges of the circuit courts of appeal and of the district 
courts, so as to ellminate any chance of making a mistake. 

The eminent services of Mr. Justice Holmes, who was ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court of the United States from the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, is a splendid illustration 
of the point which I am seeking to make. 

CHARACTER AND WISDOM OF JUDGES HOPE OF OUR COUNTRY 


Mr. Speaker, the judges of this country, both State and Fed- 
eral, have it largely in their keeping to preserve that respect 
for law and for lawful authority essential to the preservation 
of republican institutions. Democracy lives by the consent of 
the people. Consent gives birth to democratic institutions and 
consent preserves them. It will be impossible to enforce any 
law by the force of the bayonet, or dread of the bullet, or fear 
of imprisonment when any substantial and respectable section 
of the population fails to haye confidence in the integrity and 
honesty and fairness of the courts. We find it over and over 
again in the history of England that when the crown was press- 
ing royal prerogative to the point of destroying representative 
government, and when the Parliament, having destroyed the 
King, became a despot greater than any king, that the judges 
then kept alive the principles of civil liberty, protected all 
classes of people in their rights und privileges, held both the 
Crown and the Parliament in check, and by judicial decision 
built up a body of common law that is unmatched in the his- 
tory of the world in its respect for personal liberty and indi- 
vidual freedom. 

RESPECT FOR COURTS AND JUDGES 


Much has been said about the proper respect that should be 
paid to our courts, and I concur in that settlement. But suffi- 
cient emphasis has not been placed upon the necessity of see- 
ing that the judges who personify and incorporate within their 
lives the powers and privileges of the courts shall be such men 
as to command, by their character and ability, the respect we 
seek for the courts. In other words, a court is not an 
abstraction, 

A court is a human being, and if that human being is coarse 
and profane and ignorant and arbitrary and unfair and sus- 
pected of corruption, then such a court can never command 
the respect of the public. A judge with the highest judicial 
qualifications does not need force and physical power to com- 
mand the respect of the public. I have in mind a great judge 
of the State of South Carolina, who was a benediction to 
every community in which he held court. His name was 
George Williams Gage. Under our system the judges rotate 
nnd hold court in eyery one of the 45 counties of the State. 
Judge Gage went from one side of the State to the other 
through a period of about 20 years, and he was then pro- 
moted to the supreme court bench, where he served with won- 
derful fairness and satisfaction until his death three or four 
years ago. When he appeared for the first time in court in a 
strange community, as he mounted the rostrum and tock his 
seat, every person in the court house felt impressed with the 
fact that a genuine, sincere, and fair man was to hold the 
scales of justice. When he spoke his tones were steady, even, 
and soft. He treated the lawyers, judges, and witnesses, and 
the public with the utmost courtesy, consideration, and kind- 
ness. As he respected others, so all others respected him. I 
once heard him listen for 30 minutes to a tirade of ubuse, 
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delivered against lawyers and judges and courts generally, by 
a minister of the gospel. Finally Judge Gage replied to the 
criticisms with such fairness, and calmness, and nobility of 
spirit, such candor of mind as completely to convert the critic 
himself. I believe that Judge Gage could have gone into a 
community where civil war was prevailing, where strikes 
and riots were prevailing, and could instantly have rallied to 
his support the self-respecting and patriotice men and women 
of both sides in a public feud. There are many such men in 
our several State and Federal courts. The appointing, select- 
ing, and electing power should search out from among our 
judges men who haye shown by their services as judges that 
they can command by their person and personality the respect 
of the people. 
JUDGES AS LAWMAKERS 

A great logician has said that whoever has the right to 
interpret law has the right to make law, and this observation 
is sound. Under our system of law the judge not only inter- 
prets the Constitution and statutory law but administers a vast 
system of common law, and great discretion and power rest 
with the judge in construing these laws aud in applying the 
facts to them, Therefore tle judges of this country, both State 
und Federal, are in a certain sense the lawmakers of this coun- 
try. The judges apply the law to the individual citizen. There- 
fore they represent something of royal prerogative, something 
of imperial power, something of sovereign authority, to decide 
between two or more citizens in the application of law and in 
the decision on facts. Therefore it is imperative that the 
judges should be learned in the law. But it is more imperative 
that the judges should be filled with a love for the spirit of the 
law. Ofttimes “the letter killeth but the spirit giveth life.” 
A judge who does not conceive in his heart the living princi- 
ples of jurisprudence, who is not aware of his responsibility in 
the exercise of sovereign power, is unfit to hold judicial office. 

CHAPTER I. Lives or THE CHIEF JUSTICES or ENGLAND 
(By John Lord Campbell) 
LIFE OF MATTHEW HALE 
(From p. 547) 

A smile at such little infirmities does not prevent us from viewing 
with admiration and reverence the rules which he now laid down for 
his conduct as a judge. They ought to be inscribed in Jetters of gold 
on the walls of Westminster Hall as a lesson to those Intrusted with 
the administration of justice. (1660.) 

Things necessary to be continually had in remembrance: 

1. That in the administration of justice I am intrusted for God, 
the King, and country; and therefore 

2. That it be done (1) uprightly, (2) deliberately, and (3) reso- 
Jutely. 

3. That I rest not upon my own understanding or strength, but 
implore and rest upon the direction and strength of God. 

J. That in the execution of justice I carefully lay aside my own 
passions and not give way to them, however provoked, 

5. That I be wholly intent upon the business I am about, remitting 
all other cares and thoughts as unseusonable and interruptions. 

6. That I suffer not myself to be prepossessed with any judgment at 
all till the whole business and both parties be heard. 

7. That I never engage myself in the beginning of any cause, but 
reserve myself unprejudiced till the whole be heard. 

8. That in business capital, though my nature prompt me to pity, 
yet to consider there is a pity also due to the country. 

9, That I be not too rigid in matters purely conscientious, where all 
the harm is diversity of judgment. 

10. That I be not biased with compassion to the poor or favor to the 
rich In point of justice, 

11. That popular or court applause or distaste have no Influence in 
anything I do in point of distribution of justice. 

12. Not to be solicitous what men will say or think, so long as I 
keep myself exactly according to the rule of justice. 

13. If in criminals it be a measuring cast, to incline to mercy and 
acquittal. 

14. In criminals that consist merely in words, where no more harm 
ensues, moderation is no injustice. 

15. In criminals of blood, if the fact be evident, severity Is justice. 

16, To abhor all private solicitations, of what kind soever and by 
whomsoever, In matters depending. 

17. To charge my servants (1) not to interpose in any matter what- 
soever; (2) not to take more than their known fees; (3) not to give 
any undue precedence to cause; (4) not to recommend counsel. 

18. To be short and sparing at meals that I may be the fitter for 
business. 

JUDGE nals HATRED FOR JUDICIAL CORRUPTION 
(From p. 553) 


However, it must be confessed that Hale carried his hatred of 
bribery and corruption to a coxcombical length, which exposed him to 
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ridicule. When he bought any articles after he became a judge, he not 
only would not try to beat down the price, but he insisted on giving 
more than the vendors demanded, lest, if they should afterwards have 
suits before him, they should expect favor because they had dealt 
handsomely by him. A gentleman in the west of England, who und 
n deer park, was in the habit of sending a buck as a present to the 
Judges of assize, and did the same when Lord Chief Baron Hale came 
to the circuit, although a cause in which he was plaintif was coming 
on for trial. The cause being called, the following extraordinary dia- 
logue took place in open court: 

“Lord CHIEF BARON. Is this plaintif’ the gentleman of the same 
name who hath sent me venison? 

“Juner’s Servanr. Yes, please you, my Lord. 

"Lorp Cuter Baron, Stop a bit, then, Do not yet swear the jury. 
I can not allow the trial to go on till I have palid him for his buck. 

“Postar. I would have your Lordship to know that neither myself 
nor my forefathers have ever sold venison, and I have done nothing to 
your Lordship which we bave not done to every Judge that has come to 
this circuit for centuries bygone, 

“Magistrate or Tits County. My Lord, I can confirm what the 
gentleman says for truth for 20 years back, 

“ OTHER MAGISTRATES. And we, my Lord, know the same. 

“Lorp Cittr Baron. That is nothing to me. The Holy Scriptures 
say, ‘a gift perverteth the ways of judgment’; I will not suffer the 
trial to go on till the venison is paid for. Let my butler count down 
the full value thereof, 

“PLAINTIFF, I will not disgrace myself and my ancestors by becom- 
ing a venison butcher. From the needless dread of selling justice, your 
Lordship delays it. I withdraw my record.” 

So the trial was postpoued till the next assizes at the costs of the 
man who merely wished to show a usual civility to the representative 
of the sovereign, 

JOHN BUNYAN’S Wien BEFORE THE COURT 
(From p. 558) 

His demeanor in the case of John Bunyan, the author of the Pn- 
grim's Progress, shows him paying respect both to the rules of law 
and to the dictates of humanity. This wonderful man, who though 
bred a tinker, showed a genius little Inferior to that of Dante, having 
been illegally convicted by the court of quarter sessions, was lying in 
prison under his sentence in the gaol of Bedford. Soon after the re- 
storation of Charles II, the young enthusiast had been arrested while 
he was preaching at n mecting in n private house, and refusing to 
enter into an engagement that he would preach no more, had been 
Indicted as “a person who devilishly and perniclously abstained from 
coming to church to hear divine service, and a common upholder of 
nnlawful meetings and conventicles, to the great disturbance and dis- 
traction of the good subjects of this realm.” At his arraignment he 
said, “Show me the place in the Epistles where the common prayer 
book is written, or one text of Scripture that commands me to read 
it, and I will use it. But yet, notwithstanding, they that have a 
mind to use it, they have their liberty; that is, I would not keep 
them from it, But, for our own parts, we can pray to God without it. 
Blessed be His nume.“ The justices considered this tantamount to a 
plea of guilty, nnd without referring his case to the jury, the chair- 
man pronounced the following judgment: 

“You must be had back to prison, and there lle for three months 
following ; and at three months“ end, if you do not submit to go to 
church to hear divine service and eave your prenching, you must be 
banished the realm, Aud if, after such a day as shall be appointed 
you to be gone, you shall be found In this realm, or be found to come 
over again without special Icense from the King, you must stretch 
by the neck for it; I fell you plainly.” 

Arbitrary as the laws then were, there was no clause In any statute 
that would support this sentence; yet Bunyan was imprisoned under 
it, and he refused to give surety that he would abstain from preach- 
ing. Elizabeth, his wife, actuated by his undaunted spirit, applied 
to the House of Lords for bls release; and according to his relation, 
she was told “they could do nothing; but that his releasement was 
committed to the judges at the next assizes,” The judges were Sir 
Matthew Hale and Mr. Justice Twisden; and a remarkable contrast 
appeared between the well-known meckness of the one and fury of 
the other. Elizabeth came before them, and stating her husband's 
case, prayed for justice: 

“Judge Twisden,” says John Bunyan, “snapped her up, and angrily 
told her that I was a convicted person and could not be released 
unless I would promise to preach no more, 

“ Evizaneti. The lords told me that releasement was committed 
to you, and you give me neither releasement nor relief. My husband 
is unlawfolly in prison and you are bound to discharge him, 

“TwispeN. He has been lawfully convicted, 

“ ELIZABETH. It is false, for when they said, Do you confess the 
indictment?’ he answered, ‘At the meetings where he preached they 
had God's presence among them, 

“'TWIspDEN. Will your husband leave preaching? 


‘ If he will do so, 
then send for him. 
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“ELIZABETH. My lord, he dares not leave off preaching as long as 
he can speak. But, good my lords, consider that we have four small 
children, one of them blind, and that they have nothing to live upon 
while their father is in prison but the charity of Christlan people. I 
myself smayed at the news when my husband was apprehended, and, 
being but young and unaccustomed to such things, fell in labor, and 
continuing in it for elght days was delivered of a dead child. 

“Sir Marraikw HALE. Alas, poor woman! 

“'TwispeN, Poverty is your cloak, for I hear your husband, is better 
maintained by running up and down apreaching than by following his 
calling, 

“ Sir MATTHEW Hate. What is his calling? 

“ELIZABETH, A tinker, please you, my lord; and because he is a 
tinker and a poor man, therefore he is despised and can not have 
justice. 

“ Sir MATTHEW HALE. I am truly sorry we can do you no good. Sit- 
ting here we can only act as the law gives us warrant; and we have no 

` power to reverse the sentence, although it may be erroneous. What 
your husband said was taken for a confession, and he stands con- 
vieted. There is, therefore, no course for you but to apply to the 
King for a pardon or to sue out a writ of error; and the Indictment 
or subsequent proceedings being shown to be contrary to law, the sen- 
tence shall be reversed and your husband shall be set at liberty. I 
am truly sorry for your pitiable case. I wish I could serve you, but I 
fear I can do you no good.” 

CONTRAST JUDGE JEFFREYS OF THE “ BLOODY ASSIzE ” 


In volume 3 of “The Lives of the Lord Chancellors and 
Keepers of the Great Seal of England,” by John Lord Camp- 
bell, we find on page 534 the following regarding the judicial 
conduct of Chief Justice Jeffreys (1680) : 


The next exhibition in the court of king's bench, which particularly 
pleased Jeffreys and horrified the public, was the condemnation of 
Sir Thomas Armstrong. It will be recollected that this gentleman was 
outlawed while beyond the seas, and being sent from Holland within 
the year sought, according to his clear right in law, to reverse the oùt- 
lawry. I have had occasion to reprobate the conduct of Lord Keeper 
North in refusing him his writ of error and suffering his execution; but 
Jeffreys may be considered the executioner, When brought up to the 
king's bench bar Armstrong was attended by his daughter, a most 
beautiful and interesting young woman, who, when the chief justice 
had illegally overruled the plea and pronounced judgment of death 
under the outlawry, exclaimed: “ My Lord, I hope you will not murder 
my father.” A 

“ Chief Justice Jerrreys. Who is this woman? Marshal, take her 
into custody. Why, how now? Because your relative is attainted for 
high treason, must you take upon you to tax the courts of justice for 
murder when we grant execution according to law? Take her away. 

“Daucnren. God Almighty’s judgments light upon you. 

“Chief Justice Jerrreys. God Almighty’s Judgments will light upon 
those that are guilty of high treason, 

“ DAUGHTER. Amen. I pray, God. 

“Chief Justice Jerrreys. So say I. I thank God I am clamor 
proof.“ (The daughter is committed to prison and carried off in 
custody.) 

“Sir THOMAS ARMSTRONG, I ought to have the benefit of the law, and 
I demand no more. 

“Chief Justice Jerrreys. That you shall have, by the grace of God. 
See that execution be done on Friday next according to law. You 
shall have the full benefit of the law.“ Armstrong was hanged, em- 
boweled, beheaded, and quartered accordingly. 


Mr. BOIES. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, in 
order to properly review the record in this case one could easily 
consume a full day's time and at the end of the day would not 
lave concluded his address. 

It is a most important matter with which we are abont to 
deal. It is important so far as Judge English is concerned. 
and it is important so far as the people of the eastern district 
of Illinois are concerned and in the interest of the orderly, 
gentlemanly, and sane procedure in the courts of justice in 
this country. 

One might dwell for a considerable length of time upon 
the matter of the necessary qualifications of a man to sit upon 
the Federal bench and administer the law and conduct himself 
at all times and under all circumstances in keeping with the 
unwritten rules demanded by the people of this country— 
the professional and the nonprofessional alike. Time will not 
permit the presentation of a complete description of the ideal 
judge, and I feel that he may be recognized if we assume that 
he must be a real man, honest and sane; he ought to be 
exceptionally learned in the law; this latter qualification might 
possibly be somewhat modified if he were constructed along 
lines that favored the ready acquisition of the fundamental 
principles of the law and the essence of good behavior and 
eyer-moment recognition of the rights of others, 
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In the trial of every lawsuit the contest is between the 
lawyers. The quibbles, if any are permitted; the selfishness, 
if any may appear; the partisanship, if it may be overlooked; 
the uncouth things that sometimes arise; all show of temper; 
apparent desire to overreach, are the matters and things 
springing from the “carpet,” accompanied by due apology. 
But during all the procedure, in the trial of the cause, the 
judge must remain cool and dignified, recognizing no indi- 
vidual whatever, having before him the indispensable picture 
of justice, her eyes blindfolded, holding in her hand the scales 
of justice balanced by the test of right and truth. A man 
sitting in this exalted position, measurably approaching this 
test, will never be annoyed with impeachment proceedings. 
Humanity, in a general sense, is generous and fair, and a 
judge may slip somewhat and sidestep a little; they have 
done so, without bringing down upon themselves the condem- 
nation that universally précedes the very seldom adopted 
method of removing a judge from office, ouster by impeach- 
ment. 

Bear in mind, gentlemen, that when the services of a judge 
are accepted by this Government, the acceptance is not that 
of “for better or for worse,” but it is “during good behavior.” 
The life tenure is qualified by the constitutional exception, 
“during good behavior.“ The great man who coined that 
phrase recognized how important it was that the man sitting 
in this lofty position of trust should be thus cautioned. 

To my way of thinking, the phrase, “ during good behavior,” 
should be on our minds in every step in these proceedings and 
as broadly applied as the seriousness of a breech may reason- 
ably be considered. 

From the judge upon the bench no tyranny should be prac- 
ticed. It is unrelated and opposed and has no abiding place 
or connection in or with the all-inclusive requirement of “ good 
behavior.” 

Thirty-eight years in the court room has afforded me some 
opportunity to observe the methods in vogue connected with 
legal procedure and of the actions and behavior of judges. 

As chairman of the investigating committee it fell to my lot 
to look after the preliminary arrangements preceding the date 
set for the first hearing, to collect the names and addresses of 
the witnesses, and report them to the Sergeant at Arms that 
they might be subpoenaed, and to inform myself as best I could 
as to the competency, relevancy, and materiality of the testi- 
mony they would furnish under oath. There were other de- 
tails; but, to the mind of the lawyer, there will remain no 
doubt as to the difficulty encountered when seeking to develop 
the testimony intended to be used to establish charges laid 
against a Federal. judge. It is well understood that the average 
person dislikes to take the witness stand in any sort of a case; 
a large percentage of adults, well-meaning people, will find 
yarious. ways of escape. We always meet with handicaps, and 
we encountered them in this case. 

I never heard of Judge English until just prior to the com- 
mencement of these proceedings. 1 could not, therefore, have 
entertained any prejudice against him. However, I did wonder 
somewhat at his silence during the weeks that the newspapers 
were criticizing him. I believed then, and I believe now, it was 
the duty of the judge, to himself, and to the public, to have 
cited the authors of those newspaper reports into the court 
room before the second setting of the sun after they appeared. 
All this is of the past. We are confronted with a serious 
duty, not a happy prospect. We ought not to allow prejudice 
to enter in, neither should we permit friendships, political in- 
fluence, lobbyist, if any have appeared, or self-interest to stand 
in the way. 

At the outset of the consideration of this important matter 
we should have in our minds the question of the standard de- 
manded by the American people, of the qualification and “ be- 
havior“ of the man, the lawyer who takes his seat upon the 
Federal bench. Every Member of this House entertains his 
own ideas with reference to that standard, Perhaps we may 
enrich our own judgments upon that point by the careful 
study of men among those of the greatest abilities and noblest 
reputations in this country. Much has been said and written 
by lofty authority in this connection, but I do not feel that we 
are required to delve into the past very far in order to be re- 
freshed, and improved by the opinions of two gentlemen whose 
qualifications and reputations warrant their acceptance as ex- 
pert witnesses, 

On the 19th of January, 1926, the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House entertained hearings upon H. R. 7907, a bill pro- 
posing the increase of the pay of Federal judges. On that oc- 
casion the Hon. Charles E. Hughes, formerly Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, also former Sec- 
retary of State of the United States, spoke to us, and in his 
statement the following appeared: 
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I say boldly to you gentlemen that the highest office in this Govern- 
ment is the office of the judge. That all our legislative performances 
come to the test of his ability, Integrity, learning, and impartiality. 
The rest is form; the rest is words; the rest is the mere language of 
statutes. 


Again Judge Hughes remarked: 

What do we demand of a judge? Let us attempt to visualize this 
demand: 

First. He must be a man of independent character, not subject to 
solicitation; not amenable to personal or partisan pressure. He must 
be a man of unquestioned integrity of character. His decisions may 
be criticized, but the Integrity of his motive must be beyond con- 
troversy. 

Again, he said: 

It is no longer the case where the n who is competent to sit upon 
the bench may find that a refuge, a resource, a place where he.can 
be better taken care of than anywhere else. 


Next to appear before our committee in that hearing was 
the Hon. John W. Davis, a man respected and admired for his 
fine character, high standing, and worth. He said: 


By establishing as a canon of conduct that the judge who goes 
upon the bench has foresworn for all time, so long as the judicial 
ermine rests upon his shoulders, participation in any gainful occupa- 
tion. As I stand in this room to-day, my memory inevitably goes 
back to scenes enacted here in the Sixty-second Congress, when there 
fell to this committce the painful duty of investigating the conduct of a 
Federal judge and presenting him to the Senate of the United States 
under articles of Impeachment. 

The gravamen of those articles was not that he had taken bribes 
directly, not that there was deliberate malfeasance in the discharge 
of his judicial duties, but that he had failed to recognize the existence 
of this canon which cut him off from participation in commercial 
activities that would have been perfectly legitimate on the part of a 
private citizen, but were unthinkable on the part of a judge upon the 
bench. 


Mr. John G. Edgerton, president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers of the United States, said: 

I hardly think there is any respectable class in American socicty 
that might have more often felt the sting of judicial interpretation 
and decision than the mannfacturers. Nevertheless, I feel, perhaps, 
there is no class that has bad better opportunity of appreciating the 
importance that the judiciary is performing for the public. 

I think that in our romantic history there is no fact of which we 
may be prouder of as Americans than that we have had so many 
great Americans who bave been willing to make the tremendous sacri- 
fice at times to perform this important public service. Upon the 
judiciary, perhaps, more than upon any otber branch of our Goyern- 
ment lies the responsibility for the protection, preservation, and 
perpetuation of our American institutions and liberties. The judiciary 
certainly ought to be representative of our very ablest and best men 
in society. 


We may easily fall into error if we fasten our attention 
entirely by strained interpretation of the phrase “high crimes 
and misdemeanors.” It is the universal holding in this coun- 
try that in case of the impeachment of a Federal judge it is 
not necessary to prove that he has been guilty of any crime 
or misdemeanor that might subject him to criminal prosecu- 
tion. In order that that question may be put to rest, so far 
as this House is concerned, I will call attention to the printed 
argument of counsel for Judge English filed in in this cause. 
On page 4 of the printed brief and argument for respondent 
the following appears: 

It was formerly held in the cases before the House of Lords of 
England that no impeachment will lie except for a breach of the com- 
mon or statutory law, which if committed within the conntry of Eng- 
land would be the subject of indictment or information. This question 
during the early history of the United States was carnestly debated 
In the United States Senate in impeachment proceedings held therein. 

Both sides of the question are ably presented in the impeachment 
and trial of Judge Samuel Chase, volume 3, Hinds’ Precedents of the 
House of Representatives, sections 2356 to 2362, inclusive, and of 
Judge James H. Peck, in sections 2379 to 2382, inclusive, and in the 
first attempt to impeach President Johnson, sections 2405 to 2406, 
inclusive. 

We concede that it has finally been determined by the weight of 
authority that to constitute an impeachable offense it is not neces- 
sary that it be an offense that is indictable at the common law or 
under some statute, but we also point out that it is equally well 
established that there can be no impeachment because of any mistake 
honestly made, however gross the mistake may be, but it is essential 
that the action complained of shall bave been corrupt and arising 
from a bad motive and affecting the Integrity of the officer, 
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I can agree with the last proposition stated by counsel that 
“mistakes honestly made” do not furnish the foundation for 
an impeachment, but I can not go so far as to neree with their 
general contention that the mistake is “honestly made” be- 
cause the accused says that he knew no better, or that he did 
not “know the law.” It is a well-known miuxim: 


That ignorance of the law excuseth not. 


And I will add, that the matter of judging of the action 
complained of, whether corrupt, and arising from a bad motive 
and affecting the integrity of the office, is a question of fact 
to be found by those whose duty it is to find the facts; that 
the only rule to apply, where bad motive is involved, is to 
make comparison between the conduct of an accused and the 
conduct of the ordinary man acting in similar cireumstunces 
and like conditions with reference to Hke matters. 

Motive and intent are rarely, if ever, established by direct 
testimony, unless by confession; and in such matters, inyolving’ 
the motives, the intent, the state of mind, the finest basis for 
the applicution of circumstantial evidence is furnished. 

A judge upon the bench may not do and say the things that 
affront the common decencies and the everyday experiences of 
mankind, and then expect to escape by saying that he made a 
mistake, or that he did not know. 

We all understand that in the appointment of a Federal 
judge for life there is involved the question, as a matter of 
law, that of “good behavior.“ We can not throw the last 
phrase overboard as meaningless, but we and those who may 
deal with the matter hereafter will have to answer each for 
himself: Has the “ behavior“ of Judge English while on the 
bench been good or bad? That question, too, must be deter- 
mined by the application of our knowledge and understanding 
of the action of men in judicial positions, in the class of judges, 
in like circumstances. In determining these questions we must 
have in mind the position that Judge English occupied, the 
importance of his action, and the result of his conduct witl 
relation to the rights of men, and reputation, and the rights o 
property. 

It is not contended that a judge upon the bench will be held 
to the iron rule that he must answer for every mistake of 
judgment or for every mistake in the application of the law. 
But to hold that he may be permitted to blanket his wrong- 
doing, his want of official conduct, his active and open tyranny, 
his favoritism, and his unwarranted prejudices with the simple 
plea of ignorance equals an assassination of reason, A guard- 
jan ad litem might be privileged to interpose such a defense in 
behalf of an imbecile or an insane person, but it can not be 
otherwise considered. 

I believe that the membership of this House desires all the 
information legitimately obtainable in this matter, and before 
they reach the point of voting on the question of Judge 
English's impeachment that they be given all the light that 
has been shed by the record in this case as seen by the members 
of the special committee in intimate contact with the taking 
of the testimony, and their associution with the witnesses as 
they were produced under oath, 

If my conclusions are correct, if the opinion of the special 
committee and that of the Committee on the Judiciary are 
sound, then there is the highest duty that can be imagined rest- 
ing upon every Member of this House: The defense of honor 
upon the bench; a plea for simple decency’s sake in behalf of 
good order in the court room; in condemnation of the use of 
profanity and obscene language in judicial expression; in the 
interests of fair neighborly treatment from the bench to mem- 
bers of the bar; to the elimination of questionable methods of 
transactions; of show of temper, of oppression, by methods 
high-handed, by tyranny, mothlike, rendering the judicial rohe 
a sieve, incapable of arresting, holding, and perpetuating the 
confidence and respect of the people of the Jand in their judges 
and courts of justice established through the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

We speak of law and order, we boast of our civilization, we 
look to our courts with childlike confidence for protection and 
for justice in all its bearings. When the people of any land are 
robbed of fhis respect and confidence their Government hans lost 
its anchorage and has become a mere uncontrolled float upon 
the uncharted waters of doubt, uncertainty, and destruction. 

Perhaps to some minds this language may appear to be over- 
charged, but to those who may analyze it and apply it in such 
manner, I am disposed to only reply: That the matter in hand 
presents one of the most serious questions that can arise to the 
lasting detriment of the well-being of our Government—Cmsar'’s 
demand was of little moment in comparison. There must be no 
appearance of ghosts in connection with our judiciary, 
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A Federal judge is, and of right ought to be, everlastingly 
aud all the time under the obligation to give full observance to 
tle rule of “good behavior "—laid down as a matter of writ- 
ten law—aund his conduct should comport, without deviation or 
exception, with the unwrltten requirement; this requirement 
necessarily not only includes his conduct in the administration 
of the law, but in the way and manner in which he administers 
it; that is, in his personal conduct; his personal action can not 
be divorced from his judicial activities; he can not violate the 
law, written or unwritten, pertaining to blasphemy, to the em- 
ployment of obscene language, either on or off the bench, in 
such way and manner as not only offends the sensibilities of 
the refined, but also shocks the less responsive nature of “the 
man in the strect.” 

Judge English is accused of tyranny; of violating the law gov- 
erning the disbarment and suspension of attorneys from the 
practice of their profession; of exhibiting a prejudice against 
attorneys to the extent of humilinting them, occasioning loss 
of business, and by incifing the question of disrespect; acting 
unkindly toward lawyers, officers, and laymen, whose minds 
did not run along his track, who do not conform rendily to his 
way of thinking, who do not bend to his will, or who refuse 
to obliterate themselves when they come in contact with his 
shadow. 

Let us proceed, as calmly as we may, to a consideration of the 
record in this comection, haying in mind the thought that we 
ure us much bound in this proceeding to find the fitness or the 
unfitness of Judge Hnglish to hold his position as though we 
were sitting ns a committee, regularly authorized, to examine 
into and report to the Senate of the United States in the matter 
of the confirmation of a President’s recommendation to this 
exalted position, 

As another introduction to Judge English I desire to call 
your attention to the letter he wrote to the Hon. Walter G. 
Lindley, his colleague, also United States district judge for the 
eastern district of IIlinois, at Danville, on October 28, 1924, 
und very shortly before Judge English became the object of 
public criticism, but after he had some six years of experience 
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upon the bench: Ghia ee: 1574, 
Hon. WALTER C. LINDLEY, 
United States Judge, Danville, III. 

My Dran Jüpon LıixoLer: An embarrassing situation has arisen be- 
fore me, and I presume the same condition is liable to occur to you. 

You have an own cousin practicing law in the Federal court, Harold 
Lindley, 1 have a son, George, jr., practicing law in the Federal court, 
Persons having business In receiverships, bankrupt cases, ete, request 
appointment of one of these men for performance of some duty relat- 
ing to such cases, 

Section 1049, chapter 4, Judicial Code, prohibits in language as fol- 

_Jows: No persons shall be appointed to or employed in any office or 
duty in any court who is related by affinity or consanguinity within 
the degree of first cousin to the judge of the court.” 

I ani unable to find any judicial construction having been put upon 
this language. Reading it as-it is and giving it the strict construc- 
tion these two members of the bar might be prohibited from being 
employed by litigants to represent them in the trial of their cases be- 
fore the Federal court. If you have anything by way of information 
to impart upon this subject 1 would be very glad to receive it. Of 
course, the worry is theirs and not ours, but if the boys can be given 
os falr a chance as other lawycrs in the Federal court of this district, 
1 don’t want to stand in their way. 

I now have a case where a concern that is In receivership, as well 
ns the recciver, and the petitioning creditors are requesting that I 
appoint George W. English, Jr, my son, as an attorney or solicitor for 
the receivers. I have refused to do it und intimated to them that 
you might haye the power to do that, but when I read this statute 
1 am not so sure that you have. So the worry. 

Thanking you in advance, I remain, 
‘ Gronce W. ExcLISH, Judge. 


You have had the language of section 1049, chapter 4, Ju- 
divinl Code. Judge English says in his letter: 

Tam unable to find any judicial construction haying been put upon 
this language. 


Why did Judge English fail to find any “ judicial construc- 

tion” ? Because the language of the section is so clear and 
unmistakable that it never occurred to anyone else, other than 
Judge English, to search the authorities, or to search his mind 
nnd conscience, for a construction, other than is blazon in 
every word and every letter of the section. 
i What was the object that Judge English had in mind when 
he wrote that letter to Judge Lindley? The object that he had 
in mind is just as apparent as though he had said in that let- 
ter to Judge Lindley: 
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You appoint my son to an office or duty in court, and I will appoint 
your “own cousin“ to an office or duty in court. 


Thereby seeking to accomplish, as he hud in mind, by indi- 
rection what must have appealed to his judgmeut to be pro- 
hibited by direct action. But it does not require a close reading 
of the section to convince the mind of a lawyer that the section 
prohibits the appointment or the employment of a relative, 
Within the prohibited degree of affinity or consanguinity, of 
first. cousin of the judge of the court. The appointment by 
Whonr? By anyone having authority to appoint. 

In Judge English’s letter to Judge Lindley, he wrote: 


I now have a case where a concern that is in receivership, as well 
as the receiver and petitioning creditors, are requesting that I appoint 
George W. English, jr, my son, as an attorney or solicitor for the 
receivers, 


When Judge Lindley referred to that portion of Judge Eng- 
lish's letter, he said: 


I would feel perfectly free to appoint a relative of yours where 
the partics interested so requested, but I belicve it would place us 
both under criticism, and I think the same thing is true if you should 
make an appointment of any relative of mine, and personally I would 
rather that you would not do so, 


Judge Lindley was in errar when he intimated that he might 
concede so much and he undoubtedly did not give the lan- 
guage of that section the consideration that Judge English 
ought to have given to it before he made the suggestion that 
he did. The point involved in the section is not, whom we 
appoint, but that the appointment is prohibited. 

Judge English must have labored with that partiewar sec- 
tion, in his attempt to find some method of evasion, inasmuch 
as it had became to him “an embarrassing situation.” 

When Judge Lindlex's letter is fully interpreted it means 
that he would not consent, under any circumstances, to counte- 
nance the desire expressed by Judge English. 

Is there a member of this House that has any difficulty 
in arriving at the conclusion of a result that would obtain, in 
the United States Senate in a case where a lawyer was being 
considered for confirmation as a United States district judge. 

Julge Lindley’s reply: 

Ocrosen 30, 1924, 
Hon. Groner W. ENGLISH, 
United States District Judge, East St. Louis, IN. 

My Dear Junon Exams: I have your letter of October 28 con- 
cerning section 1049 of the Judicial Code. I do not think that this 
statute was intended to prevent relatives of the judge from practicing 
in his court, but f do think it was intended to prevent any judge 
of the court from appointing as receiver, trustee, or master, or other 
court officer, any relative within the limits of the statutes, whether 
he is a relative of the judge who makes the appointment or of another 
judge of the same district. 

I would feel perfectly free to appoint a relative of yours where the 
parties Interested so requested, but I believe it would place us both 
under criticism, and I think the same thing is true if you should 
make an appointment of any relative of mine, and personally I would 
rather that you would not do so. I think that your son and In rold 
Lindley have a perfect right to practice in the United States district 
court the sume as any other lawyer; and if we, as judges, can not 
dispose of their business without lending ourselves to criticism we are 
not very high-class judges. But I do not think we should make any 
appointments of either one for any purpose. 

You have told me from time to tinre that you are impervious to 
eriticism, but I think that you overstate your position. I think that, 
way down in your heart, you are as sensitive to criticism as I am. 

Hoping that everything is going well with you, I am 

Yours very truly, 


Wattrr C. LINDLEY. 


THE DISBARMENT OF CHARLES A, Kanon 


Mr. Karch was born in St. Clair County, March 17, 1875. 
He has been practicing law since his admission to the bar, 
October, 1898, at Belleville and East St. Louis. He was three 
times a member of the Ilinois Legislature—from 1905 to 1907, 
1911 to 1913, 1913 to 1915. He wns three times a member of 
the county board of appraisers. He was United States attorney 
for the eastern district of Illinois, from April, 1914, to July, 
1918, thereafter he engaged in the general practice of the law, 
chiefly in the United States Court of the Enstern District of 
Illinois. He had what he called a very large practice. He is 
a member of the bar of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit. He appeared in the court in cases for the 
Government and after that on 13 or 14 different occasions. 

He had known Judge English since 1910; had served with 
him in the Legislature of Illinois, On the 15th day of August, 
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Judge English disbarred Mr. Karch from practicing as a law- 
yer in the eastern district of Illinois; on the Ist day of July, 
1922, the railroad shopmen’s strike was on, Injunctions had 
been issued from Judge English’s court restraining the strik- 
ing railroad men from doing certain acts. On and prior to 
that date a large nuniber of contemnors, persons charged with 
violation of the injunction, were cited before Judge English. 
Mr. Karch represented the organization of shopmen; as was 
his duty, he appeared as counsel for those defendants, as they 
were arrested and bronght into Judge English’s court. For 
several days prior to his disbarment he appeared daily repre- 
senting those alleged violators. Mr. Karch moved orally that 
these men claimed the right to trial by jury on the charge con- 
tained in the information and asked that their cases be set 
down for trial when the court provided a jury, and that in the 
meantime they be admitted to bail. 

On the first of these occasions, four or five days before Mr. 
Karch’s disbarment, Judge English expressed a doubt as to 
whether these men were entitled to a jury trial under the 
Clayton Act. 

Judge Edward C. Kramer, then appearing for the railroad 
companies, indicated to the court that the defendants were, in 
his judgment, entitled to trial by jury under the Clayton Act. 
Judge English stated that if it was satisfactory to counsel it 
was satisfactory to him. He entered that order with show 
of petulancy. Three or four days thereafter Mr. Karch moved 
for a trial by jury. The defendants were brought in under 
different charges, and on each occasion he allowed trial by jury, 
but indicated that they were not entitled to them; that lawyers 
ought not to insist or ask for jury trials. At the close of the 
second day, prior to Karch’s disbarment, Judge English called 
counsel to his private chambers; quite a number of lawyers 
did not respond; Judge E. C. Kramer and Karch and some 
other lawyers were in there. Judge English said that he had 
been granting jury trials in these cases, but that he would 
change his attitude very shortly—probably the next day; that 
he was of the opinion that the Clayton Act was unconstitu- 
tional in so far as it provided jury trials; that he had recently 
investigated the question very thoroughly, had gone into the 
old common law of England on the subject, and that from time 
immemorial the courts of the chancery were held to have the 
inherent right to be judges of contempt against the orders of 
the court; that some day when 2 sleek-looking walking delegate 
came before him charged with contempt he would rule and 
render an opinion from the bench, giving his reasons for hold- 
ing that the Clayton Act was unconstitutional. He said it 
would be a sleeck-looking walking delegate for the reason that 
he felt that he would be able financially to take the case to 
the Supreme Court and have it tried out. Judge English fur- 
ther stated that applications for jury trial came with bad grace, 
that they tended to clog the court, and were more or less eyi- 
dence of lack of confidence on the part of judges. 

The second day following Karch again appeared for defend- 
auts, Hooper and Miller, of Mattoon, both charged in a criminal 
information with having violated the injunction issued. Judge 
znglish asked that the defendants be arraigned under the usnal 
court practice, and they pleaded not guilty. Karch filed a 
written motion asking for trial by jury for those defendants. 
The motion for trial by Jury contained verified statements of 
the facts which were intended to show that the defendants 
were within the strict letter of the Clayton Act, which provided 
for jury trials. Judge English entered the order and admitted 
them to bail. In this connection he said: 


This is the last time that I will honor connsel’s request for a jury 
trial. I have repeatedly informed counsel from the bench and in 
chambers that these applications for jury trial came with bad grace; 
that the court felt that any lawyer that would ask for jury trials 
intended to deliberately insult the court; that no ethical lawyer would 
do it. 


Karch made no reply to the court and seated himself at the 
counsel table. Karch waved to Mr. Moran, who attempted to 
speak to him, that he did not want to discuss the matter. 
Judge Kramer was reading an original bill. Within a few 
minutes Judge English asked Judge Kramer to suspend. 
Judge English exhibited rage, pounded his desk, and he ad- 
dressed himself to Mr. Karch and Moran, saying: 


There are two attorneys In this court room who have completed 
the work that they were required to do in this court for the day, and 
their presence is no longer desired. Counsel has a habit of tantalizing 
the court. He has repeatedly demanded jury trials when he knew 
that the court did not cure to extend them or allow them; and I 
now command these attorneys—I mean you, Mr. Karch—to get out 
of this court room and stay out. 
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11 Moran immediately withdrew. Mr. Karch arose and 
said: 


Your honor, I believe that I am within my rights to remain, 


Judge English turned to the United States marshal or bailiff, 
Robert Logan, and said: 


I order you to take Mr. Karch out of this court room. 


The marshal seized Karch, placed him under arrest, took 
him by the arm and jostied him out of the court room. Judge 
English said: 


Now, you are without this court room, and again I say to you 
to stay out, and from this day hence, wherever and whenever I 
meet you, we will meet as man to man, I know what kind of a 
man you are. I have observed your performances here. I am a 
man of affairs; I know how to meet men like you and situations such 
as this one. 


When Judge English said— 

I will treat you as man to man— 

Mr. Karch said 

Why don't you do it now? 

Judge English said— 

Mr. Marshal, bring this man back before the bar of the court. 


The marshal obeyed, and Judge English addressed himself to 
Mr. Karch in substance as follows: 


Karch, I am on to you; I know all about the crooked business you 
have been doing; and I hereby disbar you from practicing in this 
court. Mr. Clerk, you will enter a formal order striking the name 
of Charles A. Karch from the rolls of attorneys who are permitted 
to practice in this court. 


Judge English again ordered the marshal to take Karch out 
of the court room; a day or so thereafter Karch had a 
representative ascertain that the formal order of disbarment 
had been entered. 

Karch testified that he had no revolver, pistol, or other fire- 
arms on his person; that he had never carried a gun in his 
life. Judge English testified that he saw the handle of a 
pistol protruding from Karch's pocket, and gave that, ap- 
parently, as the reason for ordering him removed from the 
court room, and also testified that Karch made a movement 
that he believed he intended to draw the weapon. These two 
stitements constitute the whole testimony on this point. 
No one can contend, with any show of reason, but what Judge 
Snglish, according to his version of the matter, was in fear 
of Karch at the moment, as he says he was looking at him 
menacingly through his eyebrows. Attention might be called 
to what transpired in the removal of Karch in order to deter- 
mine which man you are going to believe. 

Judge English says he had the gun; he observed Karch’s 
menacing attitude; he ordered the marshal to remove him from 
the court room. Why did not he direct the marshal to disarm 
him? The marshal did remoye Karch to the door of the court 
room, and then Judge English ordered the marshal to return 
him to the bench; no apparent fright then on the part of Judge 
English; no thought of gun; nothing done to protect himself 
by order to the marshal, or in any other way, but to stand the 
dangerous Karch before him and rake him from head to foot 
with language that no judge from the bench had the right to 
use, and never did employ. before or since. After Judge ng- 
lish had spent his fury upon Karch he ordered the marshal to 
again remove him from the court room, which was done. 
Which man are you going to believe with respect to the alleged 
gun episode? And the statement upon the part of Judge Eng- 
lish that he believed Karch made a motion as though to craw 
the weapon? If you believe Judge English manufactured that 
story under oath, then picture him presenting himself to the» 
United States Senate for confirmation as an appointee to the 
Federal bench. 

Not long after this near tragedy Mr. Karch, in good form, 
sought to be reinstated to the practice of his profession. Karch 
appealed to Judge English's referee in bankruptcy, Charles B. 
Thomas, and asked him to use his influence with Judge English. 
The effort proved to be futile. Karch wrote Judge English 
personal letters appealing to him to retract. In those letters 
Mr. Karch wrote, in substance, as follows: 


We were friends in the Illinois Legislature and fought side by side 
for righteous laws and government; that both of them had been hon- 
ored by commissions in ligh office from [resident Wilson; and that 
he felt these circumstances should control him somewhat in passing 
upon him 
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Also referring to his life and a means of making a living; 
that he endeavored always to be courteous to the court. 

Karch asked him to reconsider his action, and if the judge 
would call attention to any specific act of discourtesy, or un- 
ethical practice, or improper conduct—of which he was not 
couscious—he would apologize to him in open court. or pri- 
yately, or make any amend that he would suggest; Karch re- 
ceived no reply. Karch appealed to him by letter two or 
three times. In the early part of November, Judge English 
wrote Karch to come to his office, Karch went; Judge English 
suid: 

I want to talk to you about your application for reinstatement that 
you have filed. That is not the proper way to proceed, to slap some- 
thing on the files here; there ought to be a method evolved by which 
you are to be tried on this application and by wliich the n 
Le Investigated, 


Karch said: 
Well, I will subscribe to any system that you suggest. 
Judge English said: 


I enn not be the counsel, witness, and the judge at the same time; 
you ought to know better than that, but I have a way out. I will 
appoint a committee of lawyers of high standing, reputable lawyers 
in the city of East St. Louis, and I will refer the matter to-them. I 
will inform them of a thing or two that I think they ought to know, 
Unt this committee is one that you can not object to so far as the 
personnel is concerned. Judge E. C. Kramer is supposed to be your 
representative; Judge Thomas Is going to be my representative, and 
1 have selected Samuel W. Baxter as the man at large, or as the third 
man. 


Judge English further stated: 


I know what this committee is going to do. I think this allusjon 
will be entirely satisfactory to you. It reminds me a great deal of a 
story, After the committee reports I will weigh its report, at which 
time I will decide in favor of the plaintiff. s 


It should be borne in mind that this conversation between 
Mr. Karch and Judge English took place several months after 
ixarch’s disbarment proceedings. Mr. Karch caused to be pre- 
pared and printed a petition addressed to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, at Chicago, 
the petition being for the alternative writ of mandamus. requir- 
ing Judge English to reinstate him as a member of the bar. 

Following the filing of that petition in the cireuit court of 
appeals, Mr. Karch had a conference with Mr. John L. Flanni- 
gan, who was the attorney for Judge English in that par- 
ticular matter—this petition was entertained by the circuit 
court of appeals—Mr. Flaunigan filed what purported to be a 
demurrer to the petition, or, rather, a plea to the jurisdiction 
of the court on behalf of amicus curim. Karch indicated to 
Flannigan that they were going to the Supreme Court of the 
United States; that they were going to dismiss the petition in 
the circuit court of appeals and go to the Supreme Court, 
where Mr. Flannigan conceded they had jurisdiction, 

Mr. Flannigan said to Mr. Karch: 


You and Judge English onght to be brought together; there is no 
reason why you should be fighting. Judge English is stubborn; you 
know that, and he never acts under duress. My suggestion is that 
you dismiss your petition before the circuit court of appeals and not 
immediately go to the Supreme Court and file your petition there. 
There will be an interyal when Judge English is a free agent, and’ 
I will guarantee you that when the situation arises Judge English will 
reinstate you. 


The petition was dismissed and Judge English reinstated 
Mr. Karch 10 days afterwards; since that time Karch has tried 
no cases before Judge Bnglish. : 

Since his reinstatement, Karch was employed to represent 
Doctor Killene, and the case was set especially for the Octo- 
her, 1924, term of the United States district court at Cairo, III., 
in the eastern district. When Judge English saw Karch in the 
court room he continued the case and sent all the litigants 
home, He did not speak to Mr. Karch, but culled his associate, 
Mr. Thomas Webb, into his private chambers. 

What occurred and what was said between Mr. Webb and 
Judge English in the Judge's private chambers appears in the 
testimony of Mr. Webb in substance as follows, but before 
reaching the conversation it is well to haye a description of 
Mr. Webb. 

Mr. Webb has lived in St. Clair County and East St. Louis 
22 years, He is a lawyer, having practiced for about 32 years; 
he says he has an extensive practice; has been admitted to 
practice in the Federal court of the eastern district of Illinois. 
Was admitted more than 20 years ago; he also was permitted 
to practice in the circuit court of appeals of the United States, 
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and says he has had his share of practice in the Federal courts 
of Illinois, which was both civil and criminal; that he has 
known Karch 30 years; that he has known Judge English more 
than 10 years; that he knew him when he was in the Illinois 
Legislature; that he was associated with Mr. Karch in the 
defense of a man by the name of Killene at Cairo at the 
October term. Killene, McCormick, and Cummings were de- 
fendants; they were indicted jointly for extortion. Mr. Karch 
and Mr. Webb were the only attorneys for the defendants. 
Judge English was holding the term of court. Mr. Karch, 
their clients, and Mr. Webb appeared there with their witnesses 
for trial; the case was not tried. Mr. Webb had a conversa- 
tion with Judge English at the time with regard to the trial 
of the case. Webb went to the court room some time before 
the hour that court would convene, having ascertained from 
Judge English earlier in the day the hour of convening. And 
while he and Mr. Karch were in the court room looking up 
some data the court reporter of Judge English told Mr. Webb 
that Judge English wanted to see him in chambers; Mr. Webb 
went to Judze English’s chambers and met him. (This Mr. 
Webb had theretofore been suspended from practicing before 
Judge English.) Judge English spoke very kindly. He said: 
Tom, what cases are you In here, and what is it? 


Mr. Webb said: 

Well, it is the Kluxer's case, and we are ready for trial. 
He said: 

Is Mr. Karch associated with you? 


Mr. Webb said: 
Yes. 


Judge English said: 


I will not try a case where Mr. Karch appears as an attorney or 
counsel. 


Mr. Webb said: 


Judge English, you are wrong about that. Mr. Karch hasn't any 
fecling so far as any past experiences are concerned. I know what I 
am talking about. 


Judge English said: 


That don't make any difference what you think about it, Tom; I 
just won't try a case where Mr. Karch appears as an attorney. 


The Judge then spoke of things that he had heard that Mr. 
Karch had said about him, and Mr. Webb told him that he did 
not believe that Mr. Karch had said anything. 

Mr. Webb said: 

Now, we have talked this matter over thoroughly with our clients 
and we were going to ask you to allow us to waive a jury, this being 
a misdemeanor, and try this case before your honor. 


Judge English answered: 


That will be all right, and I will try it for you; it is a misde- 
meanor and I have the authority under the law to do that 


And he said— 
Yes, but I won't try it if Mr. Karch appears as an attorney, 
Mr. Webb said: 


Well, Judge, I think my clients wouldn't stand for that. They 
have retained Mr. Karch aud 1 don't know what to do about it. 


He said: 
Then the case will be continued to the following term. 


When the court would conyene in East St. Louis and they 
might go home. 

In that conversation with Judge English he used the words 
—— —— and he used the words — — —. He said he 
would not try a case where that —— —— —— — — —— ap- 
peared as an attorney. Mr. Webb said that was not the lan- 
guage that was customary among attorneys and judges in that 
section. Mr. Webb continued his testimony: 


Since Judge English went on the bench in the eastern district of 
Illinois I have been disbarred, or prohibited by him from practicing 
in his court. He told me I could not practice in his court until I 
had filed a written statement of my connection with a certain case. 
I think there never was auy order entered of record disbarring me. 
I watched that very closely. 


The disbarment of Webb: 

Mr. Webb received information that there was a man in fail 
in East St. Louis who wanted to see him. He interviewed the 
chief of police, and ascertained that John Gardner was in cus- 
tody. Gardner had been tried three or four days before in 
Federal court by Judge English and had been discharged by 
the judge for lack of evidence. Gardner had been turned over 
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by the United States marshal to the chief of police of East St. 
Louis. Webb ascertained that the marshal had no process 
either Federal or State for his detention. The marshal showed 
Webb a telegram that he bad from the chief of police in Chi- 
cago, and maybe one from the chief of police in Peoria, re- 
questing the prisoner's detention until officers might arrive. 
Webb asked if that was all the marshal had, and, being an- 
swered in the affirmative he said he was going to present a 
petition for a writ of habeas corpus to one of the city judges 
for his release, and asked that the State's attorney be notified. 
The chief of police answered that he did notify the State's 
attorney. Webb later communicated personally with the State's 
attorney of the county, and ascertained that so far as the 
State’s attorney knew no process of any kind, warrant, or any- 
thing else existed for the prisoner’s detention. Webb requested 
the chief of police to come before the court, and he had the 
State's attorney present before the court. The presiding judge 
is said to have been an eminent jurist; he examined the wit- 
nesses himself and ascertained for himself that the chief of 
police was holding the prisoner without process, and directed 
his discharge. Webb said he did not know that the prisoner 
had been tried in the Federal court and discharged by Judge 
English until he arrived at the police station. 

Later Webb received a letter from the clerk of Judge English’s 
court stating that his presence was requested in the Federal 
court before Judge English on a certain day, at a certain hour. 
Webb procured the assistance of Bruce A, Campbell, an emi- 
nent lawyer, who went with him before the court. On this 
particular morning there were a number of prominent lawyers 
in the court room, and prominent litigants, many of whom Webb 
knew—he remembered them tben and he remembered them 
afterwards. 

After some preliminary motions that the judge had he said: 


Mr. Webb, will you come forward to the bar? 
Mr, Webb went forward. Judge English said: 


Mr. Webb, no doubt you received a letter from the clerk of this court 
requesting your presence here on this occasion. 


Mr. Webb said: 
I did, your honor. 
Judze English said: 


I resorted to that method of getting you here rather than to have the 
Marshal bring you here and to that extent save you embarrassment, 


Judge English spoke very distinctly. Judge English said: 
You will be disbarred from further practice In this court until you 


have filed with the clerk of this court a written statement of your con- 
nection with the so-called“ Dressed-up Johnny“ Gardner matter. 


Referring to the habeas corpus proceeding, he said: 


You may take all the time you want in preparing that statement. 
I want it In detail, and I want it under guth. I suggest that you go 
back somewhere by yourself and meditate upon the long number of 
years and months of time in which you have expended your efforts and 
energies to bring you to the position you now occupy in this court and 
in the State courts as one of the best lawyers there is and see if you 
can square your conduct in all those years as such prominent attorney 
with your conduct in the Johnny Gardner matter, and I repeat you may 
take all the time you want to do that. 


Mr, Webb during this time was humiliated and embarrassed, 
and he said: 


Your honor, may I say something? 

Judge English leaned forward and with emphasis said: 

I do not know whether you may or not. What is it you want to say? 
Finally Mr. Webb said: 

Nothing. 


Mr. Webb turned and sat down, but before doing so said to 
Judge English that he would file the statement immediately 
and filed it shortly afterwards, 

In a month or six weeks thereafter Webb received a letter 
from the clerk of the court stating that he had been reinstated 
to practice law in that court. It was a letter addressed to him 
personally, telling him he would be permitted to practice, 

At the time of the foregoing proceedings the bar was reason- 
ably well filled with litigants, witnesses, and many people with 
whom Webb was acquainted. 

Following the incident Webb noticed an appreciable affect 
that it had upon his practice. Mr. Webb says that he and 
Judge English have always been good friends; that Judge 
English always treated him fairly in his court, except when he 
disbarred him, he thought he was crazy then and he thinks so 
yet. At the time Webb filed a petition for habeas corpus he 
says that he knows that the man was not held under the order 
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of Judge English; that he was discharged and turned over to 
the State authorities by the marshal. Webb did not make 
inquiries as to whether he was held by order of the Federal 
court, but made inquiry of the chief of police, who said he was 
not held by order of the marshal or by order of the court. After 
the prisoner was released he left and Webb has never heard of 
him since. Nothing was said in the habeas corpus proceeding 
about any order of Judge English's; Webb knew nothing about 
that. Mr. Webb says Judge English did not announce to him 
that he had been suspended, but he used the word “ disbarred”; 
that is the word he used. Webb filed a written affidavit in 
detail. 

Judge English did not notify Webb that everything was all 
right upon the filing of the aflidavit. It was a long time be- 
fore the judge saw his duty to write the letter, or have the 
clerkdo it. Mr. Webb says it was about six weeks or two and 
a half months. In the meantime a lot of good lawyers in East 
St. Louis wanted Webb to allow them to intercede. 

The court was going on when Judge English disbarred Mr. 
Webb; he had business to attend to that he did not attend to 
later. Judge English was not on vacation when he received 
Webb's affidavit. Webb did not try any cases at that term. 

Judge English sent Judge Thomas to interview Mr. Webb; 
Webb had not known of Judge English saying or doing any- 
thing, or treating him unfairly until that occurrence. 

Webb has felt pretty badly about him and toward him 
cross-examination Mr. Webb testified: That at Cairo, 
when he went into Judge English's chambers and Judge Eng- 
lish asked him about Karch’s connection with the case that 
Judge English used an opprobrious epithet toward Mr. Karch; 
in substance, he said that Karch had represented to somebody 
who had litigation in his court that he was a son-in-law of 
the judge, or had married into the family. Webb told the 
judge that he did not think Karch had said it; Webb docs not 
think the record will bear out the statement; that he testified 
that Judge English told him some stories that he heard that 
Karch had said about the judge; the only thing Webb remem- 
bers is that Karch had said he was Judge English's son-in- 
law. Judge English objected to being kin to Mr. Karch. 

Webb says again that he thought Judge English was crazy 
at the time; he does not think Judge English is insane now, 
but he was mad at something and did not know what he was 
talking about. Webb says that Judge English is subject to 
occasional fits of madness. 

Is it possible that there is a Member here who can or will 
say that Judge English in his treatment of Mr. Webb, who, 
according to Judge Euglish's own statement, was one of the 
finest lawyers in the land, that Judge English was acting or 
did act with“ good behavior“ within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and within the opinion of every 
lawyer who has any regard for the Federal judiciary? 

No matter how Judge English felt on account of the dis- 
charge of Gardner, he had no right and he ean furnish no 
excuse for his treatment of Mr. Webb. Had Judge English 
been justified in believing that Mr. Webb had purposely trans- 
gressed in the matter of handling the habeas corpus proceed- 
ings, knowing Mr. Webb and his standing as he did, it was his 
duty to have approached Mr. Webb upon the subject in order 
to ascertain the truth, and fiye minutes’ time of explanation 
would have cleared the whole affair. 

When one reviews this case and the Karch disbarment pro- 
ceedings und Judge Euglish's attitude toward Kurch after he 
saw. that he must reinstate him, and after he knew that he 
had violated the law governing disbarment proceedings in re- 
fusing Mr. Karch the right to practice in his court, calling him 
vile names, one is prone to ask the question, Is Judge English 
innately dishonest, wicked, and tyrannical? Can a man, a 
judge upon the bench acting in his official capacity, so demean 
himself and be considered honorable or in any sense qualified 
or fit to occupy the high position of u Federal judge? If 
Judge Euglish's conduct may be indorsed or condoned, then I 
have been mistaken all my life with regard to the duty of any 
man to act humanely toward his fellow men. 

These two cases furnish ample basis for impeachment pro- 
ceedings and for conviction. 

The foregoing is not the whole story by any means; the tyr- 
rany of Judge Bnglish, the oppression by him practiced, the 
bad behavior by him indulged in, is uot all written in the two 
cases of Karch and Webb. 

Now, let us review the testimony of the three State's attor- 
neys and the three sheriffs that Judge English illegally caused 
to be subpeenaed before him, not with the view of using them 
as witnesses in the case in which the subpmnaes were issued, 
but in order to bring them before him that he might abuse and 
humiliate them in an ungentlemanly and boisterous way, with- 
out any right and without any jurisdiction, threatening them 
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with removals from office, when he knew he had no authority 
to remove them from the office they held by the vote of the 
people of the State any more than he had to order the behead- 
ing of so many unnamed Chinamen. 

The testimony of these gentlemen, the State’s attorneys and 

the sheriffs, commence with the testimony of Mr. House, which 
is shown in full, commencing on page 85 of the printed record, 
art 1. 
‘ Mr. II. H. House lives at Nashville, III., Washington County, 
He was State’s attorney of that county. He had been State’s 
attorney since 1915; he was State’s attorney in 1922, at the 
time of this occurrence. 

Mr. House went to court in response to a subpmna. He 
found the State's attorneys of Marion and Clinton Counties and 
the sheriffs of Marion, Clinton, and Washington Counties; also 
the mayor of Wamac. The subpana was read to him by the 
deputy United States marshal. We was to appear as a wit- 
ness in the case of the people of the United States against 
Marion S. Gourley and Lester Daggett. The witnesses as- 
sembled in the court room. The court opened in its usual man- 
ner with Judge uglisn upon the bench. Some orders were 
taken, after court had conyened and prior to the lecture that 
they received from the judge. There were 35 or 40 other per- 
sons in the room; a number of lawyers were inside the rail- 
ing. He was at a loss to know why he had been called into 
court, because he knew nothing about the proceedings against 
the defendants. 

The judge called the three State's attorneys—Mr. Dew, Mr. 
Murray, and Mr. House—into the jury box. Five or 10 minutes 
thereafter the sheriffs were called into the jury box. When 
they were seated in the jury box the judge arose from his 
chair and complained about the methods in which the law 
was being enforced in the counties which the men in the jury 
box represented. The judge, during the course of his remarks, 
made some statement about what some persons had said to 
him, or about him, and he made the statement that he did not 
give a , because ho was not afraid of the — 2 
Judge English said: 

I don't know what you men's politics is, whether you are Republicans 
or Democrats, nor I den't give a 


He said unless the order of his court was respected he 
would relieve them of their duties and supplant them by men 
who would perform the duties—this was in substance what he 
said. 

Walking back and forward behind his bench and pounding his 
desk, he made this further statement during the zenith of his 
argument: 

I will be —— if you are going to pass the buck in this court. 


The witness says that he knew nothing of any trouble in his 
county relative to the strike; at this time it had not been called 
to his attention that there had been any trouble in his county; 
there had never been any appeal to his office nor to his sheriff's 
office for any help. After the witness left the court room he 
learned that an employee of the Illinois Central had been killed 
just across the line in his county; that the evidence disclosed 
that the parties doing the shooting were in Clinton County; 
that warrants were issned for these men; that they were ar- 
rested by witness's sheriffs; that they were indicted by his 
grand jury: and that they were never able to get any assistance 
from the Illinois Central Co. to prosecute, and the indictments 
were all nolled. 

In Judge Euglish's talk there was no conversation, no advice 
such as would come from man to man, imparted by Judge 
English to any of them; he complained about the lack of en- 
forcement of the law. At the time Judge English was giving 
the lecture no one was given an opportunity to say anything. 
There was not a word spoken by a sheriff or a State’s attorney. 

So far as I know the gentlemen that were called there that 
day were not called on to testify or make statement with regard 
to the case. 

Hugh Vincent Murray testified, page 91 of the printed hear- 
ing, part 1. He lives ut Caryle, III., Clinton County. We was 
State's attorney in 1922 and was serving his seventh year as 
such. Was acquainted with Judge English about 10 years. He 
was in court in East St. Louis about October, 1922; was notified 
by the marshal that he should be in court the next day without 
fail, and he came in on an early train; the marshal served him. 
It was just an ordinary subpoena. 

The State’s attorneys and sheriffs of Clinton and Marion 
Counties were there. Several attorneys and the Mayor of 
Wamae. I remember Judge E. C. Kramer, Mr. Karch, and Mr. 
Moran were there. Witness stated that the court was open in 
more or less usual form; there was business transacted there 
in the court that morning; the marshal opened court. The 
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judge ordered the State’s attorneys and sheriffs into the jury 
box; he said they were not supporting the Federal court. 
The judge said: 


l am not making any particular charges against any one of you, 


Then he went on again and said they ought to have “guts,” 
“nerve,” and he used some profanity. The judge referred to 
the fact that he had been a prosecuting attorney earlier in 
his life; that men had come to him and tried to overawe him, 
und he had defied them, and in referring to them he spoke of 
them as —— — ——, He used the words, — — —, 
— — —. He said he did not know what their politics 
were and did not give a ——. It was not difficult for the 
people in the court room to hear what he said, they could have 
heard it a long way off if there had been no walls; he was 
talking in a loud tone of voice, he was visably excited, he 
hammered away at the desk. No one was invited to say any- 
thing, no one was invited to try. 

The judge made no charges against anyone of us, he would 
pause once in awhile and say: 


Now, I want you to understand that I am not making charges 
against you, 


He said the men that were being so numerously deputized 
were strikers. The witness did not know anything about that 
personally, but understood that they were men who owned 
their own property and were very high-class citizens. 

Judge English said: 


I have the power to appoint 1,000 men to go out there to enforce 
my orders, and unless you men cooperate with us or with me, you 
will be removed from oflice. 


Mr. Clarence Dew testified, page 66 of the printed hearing, 
part 1. He lived practically all his life in Centralla, III.; is 
State's attorney for Marion County. In 1922 he was sum- 
moned to the court of Judge English at Fast St. Louis. He 
has known Judge English a great many years. 

He said Judge English told them to get into the jury box, 
and when they were all seated the judge proceeded to puss 
judgment on them without having any evidence produced. 
He said there were lots of fellows who had it in for him, 
that he was not afraid of the — — that he carried a 
gun to protect himself. It was his impression that he made 
that statement from the bench. He also told them that they 
were liable to haye wives that would be widows, and that 
they ought to have some “guts” about them as officers. He 
used the word “guts” frequently; it seemed to be quite a 
favorite word of his all through his discourse from the bench. 
He also stated seyeral times that there would be some wives 
that would be widows the first thing we knew. Ile said if 
they did not enforce the law in their counties they would be 
removed. He said he had the power to order out a thousand 
men to carry out his orders. 

As far as the witness was concerned individually, or his 
office, he was not interfering with any order of the court; in 
fact, he had used every influence regardless of which side 
the parties belonged, to keep down disturbances and riots in 
his county. He has gone so far as to get up at 11 o'clock 
at night and drive to Salem, a distance of 17 miles. And that 
no one wis hurt or injured during the entire time. He went 
into Judge English's chambers and found quite a number of 
railroad attorneys sitting there and asked Judge English what 
he had done or wherein he had been remiss and asked if he 
nad not been misinformed as to the situation in Marion 
County, or as to-Wwhat had been done by the strike breakers 
as well as the strikers. He advanced upon me in a threaten- 
ing way and put his fist on the table and said: “I will send 
you to jail the first thing you know if you try to intimidate 
this court.” 

He was sitting down, but he got up and came at me like a 
mad bull. Mr. Dew said: 


Now, Judge, I want to ask for information, and I am willing to 
give any. 


Judge E. C. Kramer interfered in his behalf, and said: 
Well, now, there is not much that occurred in Charley's county. 


Judge English seemed to cool down a little on that proposi- 
tion as he said that, 

Wither in the chambers or in the court room Judge English 
said he knew Mr, Dew’s wife; that he was well acquainted 
with her; and that he would hate to send him to jail. He was 
in the judge’s chambers probably from fiye to seven minutes. 

There was no personal feeling between Judge English and 
Mr. Dew that had happened in any prior acquaintance; in fact, 
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he was surprised that he would make an attack upon him 
without any cause for it. 

There was no proceedings pending in connection with which 
this lecture was given—it was an ex parte proceeding entirely. 
He did not know how long Judge English lectured them; it 
was long enough, probably 20 minutes. 


JUDGE ENGLISH’S TREATMENT OF WAYNE ELY 
(Testimony, page 859 of the hearings) 


Wayne Ely has practiced law in St. Louis since 1920; has 
been a member of the bar since January 1, 1914. He was as- 
sistant United States attorney for the eastern district of Mis- 
souri from September, 1920, to September, 1921; has been 
engaged in the actual practice of the law since his admission 
to the bar. 

He first saw Judge English on May 8, 1922, and again on 
May 9, 1922. Mr. Ely was in Judge Eneglish’s court defending 
a man by the name of Frank G. Hall. The first man Mr. Ely 
examined on the jury, he was asked if he ever served before, 
and he answered, “ No.” 

Mr. Ely then explained to him the right the judge had to 
comment on the evidence. The witness said he understood the 
explanation, he was then asked: 


Do you understand that you are the sole judge of the evidence, and 
that, although the judge of the court may give an opinion that might 
differ from your opinion, you are not bound to accept bis opinion, 
but to decide the case on your own opinion? 


He said: 
Yes, 


Mr. Ely said: 

I have never heard Judge English charge a jury, and I do not know 
that Judge English will comment on the evidence at all in his charge 
to the jury, but he has a right to do it, and if, at the close of all the 
testimony, the Government has failed to convince you that the man 
is guilty, then, if Judge English should, in his charge to the jury, give 
4t as his opinion that the man is guilty, would you acquit him? 


Mr. Ely does not remember whether the juror answered or 
not, but Judge English said: 


When I tell a jury in this court that a man is guilty, they will con- 
vict him or fud him guilty— 


Or words to that effect— 
or I will send the jury to jail for contempt of court. 


Mr. Ely’s client was charged with stealing some electric irons 
from an interstate shipment: there were two railroad detec- 
tives who were witnesses against the defendant. One of these 
witnesses was on the stand and the attorney for the Govern- 
ment had taken a written statement from the defendant Hall 
und asked the witness to identify the statement and read it 
to the jury, without any objection on the part of Mr. Ely. 
Mr. Ely then took the statement for cross-cxamination and 
asked the witness where he got the information from which he 
wrote in the statement. Ile said he got it from a conyersation 
with the defendant. Mr. Ely asked him if he put in everything 
that the defendant told him; he said, “ Les.“ Mr. Ely then 
called to his mind something that was not in the statement. 

Mr. Ely then asked him if Johnny Jewers had not told him, 
the witness, that Johnny Jewers had given this iron to him 
and told him that it came to him from Cat-eye” Walker. 
The witness said: 


Yes. 

Ely asked: 

Well, why didn’t you put that In the statement? 

The attorney for the State objected to the question as unfair, 
and Judge English said: 

Ves; it is not only unfair but it Is unprofessional. 

And sustained the objection. Mr. Ely then said to the judge: 


Why, if your honor please, I do not think you understood my ques- 
tion, because I am sure there was nothing unprofessional about it. 


Judge English said: 
I know you do not think you are unprofessional, but you are. 


Ani told him to sit down. Mr. Ely then made a motion that 
the jury be discharged, and the judge told him to sit down. He 
explained to Judge English that his rising to his feet was out 
of deference to the court, and not a mark of disrespect, and that 
he felt that he should remain standing. Judge English told 
Mr. Ely to sit down, or he would send him to jail. The judge 
then adjourned court. Mr. Ely approached the judge just be- 
fore he entered the door to his chambers; he asked him what 
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it was that he considered unprofessional about his question or 
about his conduct, and the judge said he— 8 


considered it unprofessional to get a witness in a tight place and push 
the button, 


I fail to discover any miscondiict on the part of Mr. Bly, and 
I fail to recall any authority lodged with the judge to threaten 
jurors with imprisonment if they did not find men guilty be- 
cause the judge says they are guilty and onght to be pun- 
ished. There does not seem to be a justification for the criti- 
cism of Mr, Ely, lodged by Judge English, in his examination 
of the railroad detective with reference to the matters that he 
either put into or omitted from the affidavit or statement of 
the defendant. Judge English's coniments with reference 
thereto showed a disposition and a prejudice that a judge ought 
not to pussess, 

In this connection Judge English's practice of carrying fire- 
arms might well be mentioned. The judge admits that he went 
armed while off the bench, ari there is quite positive testimony, 
on one occasion at least, that he must have recovered his 
revolver yery soon after stepping from the bench. 

We have the testimony of Michael L. Munie (see p. 32 of the 
printed hearing). 

Mr. Munie lives at Edwardsville, III.; has lived there since 
January, 1925; he lived at Rast St. Louis prior to that time; 
was a member of the editorial staff of the East St. Louis Daily 
Journal for a period of about five years. He is now a pub- 
lisher of a paper at Edwardsville, the county seat of Madison 
County. e 

He remembered the incident of Mr. Karch's disbarment, but 
was not in the court room at the time of the disbarment; he 
interviewed Judge English immediately after the incident in the 
oftice of the clerk in the Federal Building in East St. Louis. 

Mr. Munie said to the court: 


Judge, what is this about the disbarment of Karch? 


With that Judge English whirled around in front of him and 
said: 


I will show you what it is— 


Or something to that effect; he did not remember just exactly 
what he said; he said a great deal and seemed to be very highly 
excited. He was trembling with excitement aud apparently 
with rage. He was red in the face and almost incoherent for a 
time until he cooled down a little bit to talk about it. He said 
he had been abused long enough; that he was tired of it; that 
he was not going to stand for it aud was going to protect 
himself. With that he drew a blue-steel revolver out of his 
pocket—his hip pocket—and he held it rather close to me. Ip 
his exeited condition I was pretty much interested in the gun 
and pushed it aside, Finally he put it back in his pocket and 
began talking a little more calmly. He said it had come to 
be a personal matter between himself and Mr. Karch. He said 
he had been shot three times and that, by , if there was 
to be any shooting he was going to do it first; that he was 
prepared to do it, or something to that effect; atleast he stated 
that he was ready for anything that might happen. 

We talked for probably 10 minutes or so. In order to make 
my own position clear; I had been covering that court as a 
reporter for a matter of about three years; had spoken with 
the judge almost every dux while court was in session and 
frequently visited him in chanibers, maintaining those rela- 
tions that a reporter docs with his assignment. We talked 
about the matter afterwards several times and he said to me, 
not only once but I guess several times, that Karch was 
armed that day; that he believed it, and he said that Karch 
had mude a threatening motion. 

At another time he had Mr. Munie called into his cham- 
bers and threatened to send him to jail if he published a cer- 
tain story concerning the application of Karch for a writ of 
mandamus in the cirenit court of appeals at Chicago to com- 
pel him to reinstate him to practice. He said if he printed it 
he would go to jail. After the application was filed, he 
printed the story and there was nothing said about it further 
than that. 

Mr. Samuel O'Neal testified—sce page 38 of the printed hear- 
ing. 

Mr. O'Neal lived at St. Louis; is a reporter for the Post- 
Dispatch—has been reporter for the Post-Dispatch for three 
years. He had the East St. Louis territory for about 18 
months. He knows Mr. Munie. He recalis the incident of the 
filing of petition for mandamus by Mr. Karch in the circuit 
court of appeals in connection with the disbarment. He was 
in the office with Mr. Munie most of the time. He says that 
Mr. Munie was in error in stating that the conversation be- 
curred before the story was published. The story had been 
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published; he came there after the disbarment of Mr. Karch 
and in the following up of the news he visited Mr. Karch 
frequently, as he did other attorneys, and sought to keep in 
touch with him. Ile recalls distinctly that it was on Saturday 
afternoon that he told him that it was to be filed on the fol- 
lowing Monday. They lad printed the story on Sunday. ‘The 
notice had been filed on the district attorney and the judge 
was in Cairo holding court. 

The following Monday, after the printing of the article on 
Sunday, he went into his chambers, in attempting to obtain a 
statement from him with reference to the filing of this peti- 
tion, and Mr. Munie was in there at the time, and Judge Eug- 
lish was talking to him, he soon learned that it was about 
the same thing that he had come to talk about. Judge English 
told them that they were in contempt of court for publishing 
the article. He said that it had prejudiced the rendering of 
an opinion. He said that there was a motion before him to 
vacate the order of disbarment; that this had prejudiced him, 
und he could not act on that motion now. He said that they 
had prevented him from acting on it, and he said that he would 
have to cousider whether he would send them to jail or not, 
that they were in contempt of court. The conversation was 
un extended one. He lectured them about the printing of the 
article, and when they left they did not know what further 
proceedings were going to take place. There was no order 
citing them for contempt ever issued. 

He was in the court room at East St. Louis at the time that 
Mr. Karch was reinstated by, the order of the court. Mr. 
Chester Krum, Mr. Karch’s counsel, was in the court room. 
There had been, it seems, a prearranged order that the mat- 
ter was to be disposed of that day, and he had heard of that 
fact, und was there for that purpose. Judge English called 
Mr. Krum and told him that he was going to reinstate Mr. 
Karch, but that because of his personal animus toward Mr. 
Kärch he wished Mr. Krum would carry the message to him— 
Mr. Kareh—that he would have to try all of his cases before 
the associate judge of the district. Judge Walter Lindley, of 
Danville. He said that because of this personal animus he 
would not be able to give Mr. Karch’s clients a fair trial; and 
he dwelt at length on the matter in explaining why he wanted 
him to try his cases before Judge Lindley. 

For corroboration of the foregoing testimony reference is 
made to Judge Lindley’s testimony, wherein he testified that 
Judge English told him the same things so far as Judge Eng- 
lish’s statement referred to the matter of his refusal to try 
Mr. Karch's cases and asked Judge Lindley to try them. 

Judge English is accused of favoritism, especially in the 
interests of his referee in bankruptcy, Mr. C. B. Thomas; he is 
also criticized for permitting Thomas to appear before him 
in a bankruptcy proceeding contrary to the law—while Mr. 
Thomas wus acting as referee in baukruptey. Judge English 
is also accused with receiving favors for money considerations 
from Judge Thomas, and returning those favors in matters 
that brought large sums of money to Judge Thomas; that 
while Judge Thomas was Judge English’s referee in bank- 
ruptey, Judge English appointed him to receiverships and 
attorneyships that yielded him more than $50,000, during which 
time Mr. Thomas, as referee in bankruptey, had from five to 
six hundred bankruptcy cases before him per year—more than 
he could well Jook after himself. 

Judge English is accused of providing positions for one of 
his sons in a bank, wherein his referee in bankruptey had 
deposited large sums of bankruptcy funds, and in u bank that 
Judge English had designated as a depository for bankruptey 
funds, said funds running as high as $140,000, and that while 
the son of Judge English was employed in that bank, in addi- 
tion to all reasonable salary that he was entitled to receive, 
he was paid for many months 3 per cent interest on such bank- 
ruptey funds so deposited in such bank. 

It might well appear now that the testimony shows that 
Judge Thomas and Judge English were life-long friends; that 
both Judge English and Judge Thomas were stockholders in a 
bank in Centralia, III., and that while holding stock in said 
bank, at the time they were both in office as judge and referee 
in bankruptey, they became indebted to said bank—Judge Eng- 
lish in the sum of $17,200, with no security behind it except the 
signature of his wife on the note; and that Judge Thomas be- 
came indebted to the same bank in the sum of $21,000—that 
said bank had a capital stock of $100,000; that this bank was 
one of the banks designated by Judge English as a depository 
for bankruptcy funds, and that it held such funds in the sum 
as high as $100,000 or more at different. times; that Judge 
English's principal loan from said bank was for the sum of 
$12,000, about the year of 1921, and no payments had been 
made thereon excepting interest at the time of the taking of 
the testimony in this investigation; that the rate of interest 
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provided for in said $12,000 note was 5 per cent, which was 1 
to 2 per cent lower than the regular rates charged by the bank; 
that said $12,000 note, together with the other indebtedness 
owed by Judge English to the said bank in the sum of over 
$5,000, is unsecured and uncollectible, according to the state- 
ment of an official of that bank, as appears in the testimony of 
record in this hearing. It also appears in the testimony that 
Judge English’s son was employed in the office of the referee in 
bankruptcy, Mr. Thomas, and that he was paid money from 
time to time by Mr. Thomas, and in two instances he acted as 
attorney and drew the fees, although he was not admitted to 
practice, 

It is evident, from the testimony, that Judge English knew 
the relationship of his son to the bank in which he was em- 
ployed, the nature of his employment, and the money he was 
receiving. 

The whole tendency of the testimony indicates these favors 
extended by the banks to Judge English and to his son and to 
the referee in bankruptey were due to the fact of the deposit 
of bankruptey funds in those banks and that the banks were 
given to understand that such favors were necessary in order 
to retain the deposits of said bankruptey funds. 

There is testimony in the record in the hearings that Judge 
Thomus paid Judge English, at different times, from his office 
as referee in bunkruptcy, and to the son of Judge English, 
various sums of money. That Judge Thomas at one time paid 
boot money for Judge English in the exchange of Judge Eng- 
lish’s old automobile for a new one, in something like $1,500, 
and that there is no evidence of any repayment of said money 
to Mr. Thomas, excepting that at this hearing Judge English 
Produced a note which was offered in testimony, and is shown 
on page 680 of the printed record, and was offered as respond- 
ent’s Exhibit No. 15. This note-is dated October 24, 1921, for 
$1,435, payable to C. B. Thomas, payable on demand, 5 per 
cent per annum from maturity. This note was dated more than 
three months after the sale and trade of the new car to Judge 
Iznglish, the new car costing $2,185 and the old car credited at 
$750. It will be observed that the date of this note was about 
three and a half years prior to the time of the taking of the 
testimony in this investigation, and that said note produced 
by Judge English, so far as the writing and figures were con- 
cerned, were in lead pencil and the balance in print; that the 
cancellation of the revenue stamp was in lend pencil; that the 
indorsements upon said note were in lead pencil; that appear- 
ing on the back of said note are the following credits: 


October 24, 1921, by rug, $115; October 31, 1922, to law books, 
$150; January 10, 1923, for board, $400; May 1, 1923, paid in fuil 
with law library and bookcases. 


It appears in Judge English's testimony that the $400 was 
for boarding his referee in bankruptcy and the referee's wife 
in the Judge English home. Respondent’s exhibit is followed 
with Judge English's testimony with reference to that note 
wherein he admits the preparation of the note, says he knows 
the first indorsement is in the handwriting of Judge Thomas, 
because he saw him make it, and he said the others appear 
to be in his handwriting, from his knowledge of his hand- 
writing. Judge English in speaking of this note says: 


I always keep blanks of that kind on my person for use. 


That the handwriting on the front of the note is his, 

This important transaction is dismissed by Judge English 
with that bit of testimony; he does not explain why he hap- 
pened to retain this note. with his name attached thereto, for 
nearly two years after the indorsement: “Max 1, 1923, puid 
in full with law library and bookcases”; he does not explain 
how it happened to be dated so long after the transaction— 
after Judge Thomas had given the checks for the boot money; 
he does not undertake to say for what length of time he 
boarded his referee in bankruptcy and his wife in considera- 
tion of the $400 indorsement, nor does he think it important 
to tell how many or what law books he parted with or what 
bookcases, or the value of any of them, warranting the last 
indorsement upon the note. You gentlemen have the picture 
of a Federal judge accused of having received a present of 
$1,435, and interest, from a much-fayored referee in bank- 
ruptey, of his own appointing, from a lifelong friend, and 
dismissing the note and indorsements without such explana- 
tions as in good faith he was called upon to make—to say 
nothing about his failure to call his lifelong friend in corrobo- 
ration of this unusual transaction and this unusual method of 
discharging quite a heayy obligation. This thing, and many 
others dismissed, by the application of the doctrine that, “ The 
Judge can do no wrong.” ‘This picture, and many others, might 
well be hung in the gallery of the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate as a reminder when time presents other candidates for 
the high office of Federal judge. 
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From the testimony of Charles M. Polk taken before the 
special committee at Washington December 1, 1925, is shown in 
part 3 of the printed hearings, also the certified record intro- 
duced in the hearing in connection with the case in the United 
States District Court, Eastern District of Illinois, the East 
St. Louis & Suburban Co., Edward J. Heimenz, and Charles C. 
Webber, complainants, v. Alton, Granite & St. Louis Traction 
Co. This suit was commenced for the purpose of ascertaining 
the rights of the complainants and all other ereditors of the 
Alton, Granite & St. Louis Traction Co. for the purpose of 
marshaling ail the assets of the Alton, Granite & St. Louis 
Traction, and to ascertain the several and respective liens 
and priorities existing thereon, and enforce by decree the 
rights, liens, and equities of the creditors of the Alton, Gran- 
ite & St. Louis Traction Co. That the fund arising from the 
sale of said property be administered; that a receiver be 
appointed, etc.,; that said Charles M. Polk appeared as one 
of the solicitors for complainants. 

That on the 6th day of August, 1920, cause came on to be 
henrd upon the bill of complaint and on the answer of the 
defendant, Alton, Granite & St. Louis Traction Co., filed that 
day, up motion for the appointment of a receiver, and being 
fully advised in the premises, and after due consideration the 
court, Judge George W. English presiding, determined, as 
shown in said decree, that Fred E. Allen, of St. Lonis, Mo., 
and W. II. Sawyer, of Columbus, Ohio, be, and are hereby, 
appointed temporary receivers of the Alton, Granite & St. 
Louis Traction Co. and of all properties of the said defendant, 
real and personal mixed, of whatsoever kind and description 
and wheresoever situated; and it was further ordered that 
the parties here show cause before the court in 60 days why the 
seid receivership should or should not be continued during 
the pendency of the suit. 

On the 11th day of August, A. D. 1920, came the complain- 
ant, represented by C. M. Polk, their solicitor, and M. W. 
Schaefer, solicitor for the defendant, and it appearing to the 
court that the said receivers, Fred E. Allen and W. H. Sawyer, 
filed with the clerk of the court, in compliance with the orig- 
inal decree in the cause, their bond as such receivers in the 
sum of $30,000, 

And this cause coming on to be heard with reference to the 
compensation to be allowed and paid to the said receivers, 
eflicers, and attorneys and managers, to act in the care, 
custody, management, and operation of the properties and 
effects of the defendant, and the court, being fully advised, 
und after due consideration of the facts presented, orders and 
adjudges that the compensation to the said recelvers, officers, 
attorneys, and managers shall be allowed und paid as follows, 
to wit: 

Amount per month 
e Ver. nn a a e 
To) Ws Hs Hawyer, reer ——l 
To M. W. Schaefer, venerul sotlelto -=m 
To C. B. Thomas, special couu cl 
To J. A. Farmer, attorney, Belleville 
To Dan McGlynn, attorney, East St. Louls 
To Burroughsa & Rider, uttorneys, Edwardsyille____ 
r ann,, es 

It is further ordered that all moneys expended for employees, repair 
work, equipment, and otherwise; the selection of depositories for funds 
in the hands of receivers; the sclection and employment of all em- 
ployees or laborers; the discharge of employees or laborers, their 

duties and working conditions; and all other acts and doings of tho 

receivers as such receivers shall be taken, had, performed, and done 
by and with the knowledge, consent, and approval of the said C. B. 
‘Thomas as chunsel for said receivers; that the said counsel shail at 
ail times be fully acquainted with everything done or to be done im 
connection with the operation and management of such receivership 
properties, and in case the sald counsel for receivers deems it neces- 
fury or advisable from time to time, he may employ such ald and 
nssistance as he may find to be necessary to ald and assist him tn 
gathering und obtaining the necessary information, that he may com- 
ply with his duties herein imposed npon him. 

It is further ordered that until further order of this court and in 
eomptiance with the recommendation of the receivers heretofore made 
the salary to be paid to said C. B. Tuomas as stich counsel for receivers 
shall be $350 per month for his services in connection with legal mat- 
ters herein referred to, and the further sum of $500 per month for his 
services and responsibilitics in assisting the recelvers in the contro! 
and management of said receivership properties, making a total salary 
to said Thomas in the sum of $850 per month, and that this salary 
shall be retroactive and payable from October 1, 1920, 

It is further ordered that all the saiaries of receivers, officers, attor- 
neys, and managers, until further order of this court, shall be and 
remain as fixed in Order No. 1, duted August 11, 1920. 

Gronak W. ENGLISH, Judge. 

(Indorsod: No, 1511. Order appointing permanent receivers. En- 

tered January 20, 1021.) 
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In connection with the case last mentioned it ought to be 
remembered that when the attorneys for the plaintiff called on 
Judge Bnglish they sought to impress upon his mind the desire 
to keep down expenses as much as possible, yet we run on to 
another case where Judge Thomas must be taken care of. This 
case, when Judge English suggested his referee in bankruptey 
as a special attorney, a sort of a guurdiau, as necessary in the 
administration of this receivership, came up before Judge Eng- 
lish at Urbana. Mr. Thomas was conveniently at hand, the 
fishing spirit was rampant, Judge English and Judge Thomas 
were fully prepared to start on the fishing trip; the attorneys 
were directed to confer with Mr. Thomas as to what salary 
Thomas would demand. It appears that $2,400 a year was hit 
upon as the first compromise. Later, when the receivership 
was made permanent, Mr. Thomas's salary was increased to 
$250 per month, and in order that the figures might not appear 
too large occupying a single space Thomas was allowed an 
additional sum of $500 per month, making a total salary to 
Thomas of $850 per month. It will be remembered that this 
order, signed by Judge English, was dated January 19, 1921, 
and the order of Judge English was that this salary to Thomas 
of $859 per month— 
shall be retroactive and payable from October 1, 1920. 


The testimony shows that this receivership is still pending; 
so that Judge Thomas's salary of $850 per month covered the 
period from October 1, 1920, to the date of his resignation jn 
January, 1925, when things began to stir. 

What further is needed in the establishment of a want of 
“good behavior” on the part of Judge English? We might 
stop here and submit this one question with the assurance 
that the Senate of the United States would do its duty. 

It is contended by Judge English, or those appearing in his 
behalf, that the salary of Mr. Thomas was fixed by Judge 
English upon the recommeudation of the receivers. It is true 
that the receivers recommended this salary, and it is clear 
that they were coerced in their recommendation—a frand, 
bold and outrageous, upon the part of Judge English. The 
receivers and the attorneys appeariug for the plaintiff under- 
stood the mind and the intentions of Judge English, and un- 
derstood that it was necessary for them to acquiesce, and 
smother their better judgments and notions of right in order 
that the receivership might go through. 

There is no room for haggling in connection with this matter. 
The attorneys baving learned a lesson, when it became neces- 
sary to foreclose the mortgage, which also covered the property 
of the Alton Gus & Electric Co. They commenced the action 
in the southern district of Illinois before Judge Fitzhenry, 
and the record shows that Judge English enjoined the pro- 
ceedings pending before the judge of the southern district of 
Illinois—an unheard of proceeding. This action was com- 
menced in 19 24— heard before Judge Euglish July 18, final 
order by Judge English in the summer of 1925, and after Judge 
Fitzhenry had determined that he had jurisdiction. 

Mr. Polk testifies that he saw the reports of the receivers 
from time to time and that he “never came in contact with 
Judge Thomas at all,” but he did come in contact with the 
other receivers during the period of time he corered, and that 
le had conferences from time to time with the two receivers 
about the operations of the properties—that he had no con- 
ferences or communications with Judge Thomas during the 
period of his service; that the active work on behaif of 
reccivers, so long as he was alive, was performed by Judge 
Schaefer. 

While we say that this particular case ought to be sufficient, 
the fair way of considering the whole case presented against 
Judge English, we should link the facts, fact to fact, in order 
that the chain of all circumstances connected with Judge Png- 
lish’s conduct may appear. It will be remembered that learned 
counsel appearing for Judge English base their arguments in 
sections, dismissing this fact and that fact with a comment 
that this fuct and that fact do not coustimte an impeachable 
offense. Such recommendations ought not to have much 
weight with this committee, but the full chain forged by Judge 
English and Thomas daring the six or seven years that Thomas 
presided as referce in bankruptcy under the appointment and 
under the authority of Judge Euglish. 

It should also be culled to mind that on account of many 
other similar appointments, carrying exorbitant fees, in trustee- 
ships and attorneyships, Judge Thomas at times was drawing 
large fees, by the grace of Judge Euglish, in addition to the 
fees he received as referee in bankruptcy in au average of 
from five to six hundred bankruptcy cases per annum, which 
may be reasonably approximated at not less than $20,000 a 
year. 

The eastern district of Illinois is a large district. Judge 
Thomas was the only referee in the district. His work in 
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connection with the bankruptey proceedings, with a very few 
exceptions, were all held at Mast St. Louis. Within all the 
Principles of justice Mr. Thomas should not have been ap- 
pointed during lis incumbency in office to any position that 
Would carry him away from his strict attention to the work of 
that office. 

Judge English permitted Referee Thomas to appear as an 
attorney before him in bankruptcy proceedings in violation of 
the express provisions of the Federal statutes. This matter can 
not be excused upon the plea that beth Judge English and Mr. 
Thomas did not know the law. 

While this criticism is of a serious character, the mystery 
of the way in which Judge Thomas's services were secured to 
appear at Indianapolis in this bankruptey proceeding ought 
not to be overlooked or excused, and in this connection and in 
connection with every other fact in this case it should be 
remembered that Judge Thomas, giving him full credit, was a 
lawyer of mediocrity. This fact should be borne in mind not 
only in this particular case but in connection with many other 
mutters appearing of record. In this particular case we find 
an attorney, without the knowledge of Judge Euglish, cian- 
destinely presenting a petition or application to Judge Alshuler, 
of Chicago, senior judge of the circuit court of appeals, for 
an order authorizing Judge English to proceed to Indianapolis 
to hear this bankruptey case, when the necessity for the order 
does not uppezr, as Judge Anderson, the resident judge, was 
present the next day after Judge English heard the presenta- 
tion of the application for an injunction and before Judge 
Thomas had time to leave the city of Indianapolis. We may 
go back a little to consider why and how Mr. Thomas was em- 
ployed: The purties interested were represented by able law- 
yers, yet we tind an able lawyer from St. Louis traveling to 
East St. Louis to procure Mr, Thomas's services in a matter 
to come on for hearing before Judge English in Indiana—em- 
ployed with retainer of $1,000. How does it strike you, gen- 
tlemen? Probably abont as it did Judge Anderson. It will 
be remfmbered that Judge Euglish left Indianapolis the even- 
ing of the first day, but Mr. Thomas remained over. When he 
uttempted to appear before Judge Anderson in the same case 
the following was made a matter of record: 


Mr. Turdsras. If your honor please, I am here from Ilinois, an attor- 
ney. I appear here 

The Courr. What is your name? 

Mr. THomas. Mr. Charles B. Thomas, 

The Cover. You are a referee in bankruptcy? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, sir. . 

The Count. Are you familiar with the statute? 

Mr. Hromas. Yes; sir; I think I am. 

The Counr. Do you know that you are prohibited from practicing 
in lankruptey cases by the statute? 

Mr. Titouss. I don't understand so, In this district. 

The Court. Get me the statute—the bankruptcy statute—Mr. 
Baim. I will read it to you. 

Mr. Tuomas. Very well. 

The Court. Anybody else represent anyone on the other side in this 
matter? It strikes me as a very strange proceeding for a man who 
18 a referee in baukruptey in one of the districts of this circuit to come 
here and appear in a bankruptcy case, right here in the face of the 
statute. Aside from the indecency of the thing—the apparent impro- 
priety of it—outside of the statute, I am surprised that Judge English 
would permit you to practice before him. 

Mr. Tomas. I am very willing to withdraw, your honor. 

The Cotrr. It is- about time you are withdrawing. If you do not 
withdraw there will be some compulsion put upou you. You are not 
withdrawing, however, without having the statute read to you. You 
came here as a referee in bankruptcy. There have been some very 
strange proceedings here in my absence. On the face of it, it looks 
nasty. You understood what I said? You heard what 1 said? 

Mr. Tuomas, Yes, sir. I had nothing to do with the filing of this 
potition. 

The Court, You were employed to come here? 

Mr. Tomas, Yes, sir. 

The Court., Just why? 

Mr. THosras, When it was filed. 

The Court. Just why? Do you know why? “Referees shail not 
practice as attorneys and counselors at law in any bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings.” I will not hear from you. 

Mr. Tiromas. I will withdraw from the case, your honor. 

The Court. Let's not withdraw yet. You arc not in. ‘The statute 
gays you can't get in. You have no business here. You are a judicial 
officer, prohibited by the statutes from practicing in bankruptcy cases. 
I understand from the record of the proceedings here that you told a 
good deal about what the law was and about what the provisions of 
the statute were. You do not scem to have known anything about 
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this provision of the statute. An attorney at w and an officer of 
the court, you came here and attempted to be admitted to this bar 
here to practice in a bankruptcy case. 

Just leave the prpers here, Mr. Thomas. There is still some degrea 
of propriety to be observed in the practice in this court, and if foreign 
lawyers come here, ignorant of the law and Gofiant of the propricties 
and the decencies, they will have to be curbed somewhere. Just hand 
the papers up to the clark. (Ree. p. 394.) 


The Federal statute is as follows: 


(b) Referees shall not (1) act in cases in which they are directly 
or indirectly interested; (2) practice as attorneys and counselors at 
law in any bankruptcy proceeding; or (3) purchase, directly or 
indirectly, any property of an estate in bankruptcy. 


I do not know how it strikes you, gentlemen, bmt it occurs 
to my mind that when Judge Anderson was chastising Mr. 
Thomas, aud when he said— 


there have been some very strange proceedings here in my absence. 
On the face of it, it looks nasty— 


he also hud another man in mind—and it was very evident 
that the mutter as a whole looked “nasty” to the judge, in 
Whose court the matter was pending, to the judge who was 
supposed to be competent and qualified to look after the case, 
and every point that might arise in connection with it, when he 
discovered what had been done, and by whom without any 
notice to him that there would be interference with outsiders in 
his court, 

I doubt not, if one should meet Judge Alschuler and speak 
to him about this case he would say it was a “ nnsty" pro- 
ceeding froin the time some one conccived the idea of trans- 
ferring Judge Euglisu from the State of Illinois to the State 
of Indiana, and paying Tuomas $1,000 to follow him—in viola- 
tion of a plainly written Federal law. It was an injunction 
that was desired, in this bankruptcy proceeding, and Judge 
Inglish entered the order, performed all that was expected 
of hün and at once returned to East St. Louis. 

This matter presented us it has been, in the record of this,. 
ease, called for some reasonable explanation, as to why the 
application was made to Judge Alschuler; why Judge English, 
without any consultation with him, was directed to go to 
Indiana; why Mr. Thomas was employed, upon the payment 
down of 51.000, to accompany Judge English to the State of 
Indiana. It is not out of place to quote the record a little 
further in this bankruptcy proceeding: 


Mr, Tomas, If the court please, I am requested to make n state- 
ment for our side. I knew nothing about this case, myself, until 
just n couple of days ago. Because of my experience in bankruptcy 
matters, and this being a ease In bankruptcy, they asked me to come 
over and assist in this hearing—because of my experience in bank- 
ruptey matters. 


Mr. Thomas exclaimed, and yet both Mr. Thomas and Judge 
English now take refuge in the claim of ignorance of the law. 

Let us consider briefly the transactions with the Merchants 
State Bank of Centralia, III.: 

Judge English designated this bank as a depository for 
“court funds”; shortly thereafter he purchased 12 shares of 
stock therein and became a director of the bank. Mr. Thomas, 
Judge English's referee in bankruptcy, also purchased 15 
shares of its capital stock; the son of Judge Thomas became 
assistant cashier at a salary of $175 per month. The umount 
of bankruptcy funds deposited therein, upon which no interest 
was paid, varied from $90,000 to $125,000. 

Mr. Veach, formerly president and at the time of the taking 
of the testimony cashier of said bank, was a close personal 
and political friend of Judge English. Mr. Vench sold his 
interest in the bank to Doctor Richardson and seyered his 
connection with it. Following this change n large amount of 
these bankruptey funds were withdrawn from the bank, and 
in order to prevent disaster Doctor Richardson reemployed 
Mr. Veuch as cashier, Doctor Richardson continuing his presi- 
dency. Fellowing this second change the deposits of bank- 
ruptey funds in this bank was increased, until at the time that 
Mr. Thomas resigned the amount then on deposit was $105,- 
686.46. 

While these deposits were in the bank without interest, it 
made excessive loans to Judge English and to Judge Thomas 
without security, unless the signature of Judge English's wife 
as surety might be called security. The first loan to Judge 
English was in the sum of $12,000 to enable the judge to buy 
a home in Bast St. Louis. This transaction would naturally 
show his financial situation and that of his wife. This money 
was. loaned to Judge English at 5 per cent, a reduction of from 
1 to 2 per cent below that usually required by the bank. 
From the time of the borrowing of the $12,000 up to the time 
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of the taking of the testimony in this hearing Judge English 
had increased his indebtedness to that bank to the sum of 
$17,200, nothing ever having been paid on the principal. 

The officers of the bank testified that it was not a good loan; 
that they did not consider it a good loan from a banking 
standpoint, but they considered it “good business” to make 
the loan to Judge English on those terms. 

Gentlemen, do you consider it fair or honest for a Federal 
judge, under those circumstances, to accept loans in such 
amount. What is your answer to the question: Did Judge 
Inglish use his official position and influence to obtain unrea- 
sonable financial accommodations? 

The testimony also shows that, although the bank was 
pressed for money, it made no attempt to collect from Judge 
English because the officials knew that it was useless to do so. 
Judge English’s referee in bankruptcy, prior to his resigna- 
tion, owed this bank $26,000. At the time of the taking of 
the testimony the bank had forced Mr. ‘Thomas to liquidate. 

In your judgments, who controlled the matter of the reten- 
tion of the deposits of bankruptcy funds in that bank? The 
Officials of that bank were willing to pay 3 per cent interest on 
those deposits. To whom belonged the interest on said funds? 
The obligation upon the part of that bank ran to the creditors 
of the persons in bankruptcy, and it was a fraud upon the 
part of Judge English when he accepted any financial fayors 
on account of a deposit of bankruptcy funds in said bank. 

How about the Union Trust Co., and the Drovers National 
Bank of East St. Louis? These banks were designated by 
Judge English as depositories of bankruptcy funds. 

In 1922 bankruptey funds on deposit in the Union Trust Co. 
approximated $100,000; no interest was being paid on these 
deposits. In October, 1922, Mr. Thomas purchased 50 shares 
of stock in the Drovers National Bank. Ten shares of this 
stock, paid for by Judge Thomas, were given to Judge English, 
and these 10 shares were issued in the name of Judge Eng- 
lish, or transferred by Thomas to Judge English. The agree- 
ment under which this stock was purchased provided that 
Farris English, son of Judge English, should be immediately 
elected cashier of the bank. In negotiations for the purchase 
of this stock Judge Thomas stated to the bank’s officers that 
he could increase the deposits in the Drovers National Bank, 
if the proposed connections were made, probably to the extent 
of a quarter of a million dollars. 

The motives actuating the parties in purchasing this stock 
and their plans for operating the Drovers National Bank are 
clearly set forth by Judge Thomas in a letter dated January 
8, 1923, which, in part, is as follows: 

Messrs. PATTERSON & DOOLEY, 
Drovers National Bank, Eust St. Louis, III. 

GENTLEMEN: As per my conversation with you this morning, permit 
me to say in defense of my action that from my long association with 
you gentlemen and my recent exhaustive examination of the bank I 
feel sure that if we would all work together we can make a grand 
success. However, you will pardon me for my action in not exercising 
my option and purchase in the remainder of my first 100 shares as 
contemplated at this time, for the reason, as you understand, I have 
had this whole proposition on my own sboulders; that is to say. my 
very good friends who are coming in with us had no intention what- 
ever of making such a business venture, and only were doing so to 
accommodate Judge English and myself, and the judge and all friends 
were depending absolutely on me to see that they did not get in 
wrong; so it places a very great responsibility on my shoulders. 


Judge Thomas said: 


After we started to open up our deal in fall, and Farris English 
went in as cashier, as you know, he and Mr. Patterson soon became 
estranged and the break kept growing worse and worse until they 
becume very bitter enemies. 


After Judge English and Mr. Thomas thus became stock- 
holders and directors of the Drovers National Bank and Judge 
English’s son as cashier, the bankruptcy deposits, or “ court 
funds,” as they were sometimes called, were greatly increased. 
While the like deposits with the Union Trust Co., the other 
depository at East St. Louis, in which neither Judge English 
nor Judge Thomas was then interested, decreased about $80,000, 
while the bankruptey funds in the Drovers National Bank were 
being thus increased. 

Looking this situation in the face, Mr. Schlafly, the presi- 
dent of the Union Trust Co., and Mr. Ackermann, another 
officer, went to Mr. Thomas and offered to pay him interest 
on these deposits if he would permit them to remain with the 
Union Trust Co. Mr. Thomas told Mr. Schlafly, in reply to that 
question, that he did not receive interest on these deposits, but 
that he would appreciate it if the bank could throw any busi- 
ness his way. ' 
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After serving with the Drovers National Bank as cashier 
for many months, Farris English quarreled with some of the 
Officers of the bank and left there. 

The officers of the Union Trust Co., secing, as they thought, 
in this situation an opportunity to recover the still coveted 
bankruptcy deposits which had been withdrawn and trans- 
ferred to the Drovers Bank, commenced negotiations with 
Judge English and his son about the employment of Farris 
Inglish in their bank. On this question of their intent or 
purpose in offering a position in their bank to Farris English, 
the officers of the Union Trust Co. testified: 


TESTIMONY OF MR, ACKERMANN 


Mr. ACKERMANN, I went down and visited the judge on his invita- 
tion, and he said, “Ed, I want my boy to have a job in your bank, 
You have been after him a long while, and you have heen after me, 
Now, have you got a position there for him? I want him to have a 
remunerative job, not to start at the bottom.” He said, “I want him 
in a position where he can develop into an executive and learn some- 
thing about that part of banking.“ So I told Judge English 1 would 
see about it and report back; and while I was there at this time the 
Judge said, “ Now, we could not expect to put that boy ahead of some- 
body else and have him draw the salary that he thinks he ouglit to 
have and what I would like for him to have; but their are bankruptey 
accounts and things of that kind. We can increase those deposits and 
in that way things would be wholly satisfactory both ways.” ‘That 
was about the sum and substance of the argument that I had with 
Judge English at that time. 


Mr. Ackermann continuing: 

I took it for granted when Farris came in that if he was receiving 
more pay than some one else who would be stepped up to that posi- 
tion, the remuneration came from the fact that the deposits were 
increased in our institution from bankruptey accounts, 

Mr. Hersey. Let me see if I wnderstand this, Let us boil it down 
so we may not make any mistake about it. While you were acting 
for the bank Farris was out of the bank and wanted to get into the 
bank. and you bad a talk with Judge English? 

Mr. ACKERMANN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hunszx. And you wanted to help Farris all you could? 

Mr. ACKERMANN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hersvy. The judge wanted him to have a job in that bank; 
is that right? 

Mr. ACKERMANN. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Hersey. And as an inducement for getting the boy in there, 
because Judge English wanted to get his son in the bank, he told you 
that he would sce that the deposits were increased? 

Mr. ACKERMANN., Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hersry. In your bank? 

Mr, ACKERMANN, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hersey. If you would take Farris in? 

Mr. ACKERMANN. That is correct. 

Mr. Hersey, And after that Farris was taken in? And you learned 
from the officers of the bank after that, or some time after that you 
learned that they were paying this interest? 

Mr. ACKERMANN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hensry. Some of the officials told you that this interest was 
being paid on deposits in the bank? 

Mr. ACKERMANN, Yes, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. SCIILAFLY 

Mr. Hyrsky, Then you were not paying Interest on bankruptcy fonds; 
you were paying what was called Interest or a certain commission 
to young Farris, the son of Judge English, on the ground that he 
would use his influence to keep the bankruptcy funds there? 

Mr. Sciitarny, Yes, sir, He was to bring In—he had several bank- 
ing connections and banking friends throughout the State, and he was 
to build up the bank deposits. 

Mr. Hersey. I do not care about that; but these bankruptcy funds 
were to be kept there by the influence of young Farris, were they? 

Mr. SCHLAFLY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hersey. What influence did he have to get the bankruptcy funds 
there or to keep them there? 

Mr, Scunariy. Well, his association—his father being Federal judge 
and the referce in bankruptcy being an appointee under the Federal 
judge. 

Mr. Hersey. You understood all that, did you, and so did young 
Farris? 

Mr. SCHLAFLY. Yes; sure. 


At first Farris English received a salary of $150 per month; 
after about three months his salary was increased to $200 per 
month. 

Farris later had some disagreement with Mr. Keshner, the 
vice president, and with Mr. Miller, and some of the officers 
complained that Farris was not doing his work properly. Far- 
ris was also dissatisfied; he wanted to become an executive of- 
ficer of the bank; he threatened to leave and connect himself 
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with some other banking institution. The officers of the bank 
were afraid that if he did leave the bankruptcy funds on de- 
posit would be withdrawn. Now, to prevent this, Mr. Hem- 
ker, with the knowledge and consent of the executive commit- 
tee, ngreed to increase the compensation of Farris English by 
paying him interest at the rate of 3 per cent on all bankruptcy 
funds then on deposit or thereafter deposited in the bank, Mr. 
Schiafly explained that agreement as follows: 


Mr. Scutariy, He gaye us to understand that he was going to 
associate himself with a bank and make arrangements along that line, 
and in view of the fact that those funds were substantial we were 
anxious to hold the deposits. That led up to the negotiations, 

Mr. Dexxis, Did he say anything about removing the bankruptcy 
funds out of your bank if he went, or that they would follow him to 
another bank? 

Mr. Scutariy. I do not remember that he said that specifically. 
He did say, “I am going to associate myself with a banking insti- 
tution.” 

Mr. Dennis. Did he say anything then about those bankruptcy funds 
following him to whatever bank he might go to? 

Mr. SCHLAFLY. No, sir; he did not. 

Mr. Dennis. Then why did you begin to pay him 3 per cent inter- 
est on those bankruptcy deposits if you had no information from him 
or anybody else that if he left your bank the deposits would also be 
taken uway? 

Mr. SCHLAFLY, Well, I drew the conclusion that that would be the 
natural consequence if he left the bank—that he would use his infu- 
ence to bring those deposits wherever he connected up. 

Mr. DENNIS. Then it is n fact that you paid Farris English 3 per 
cent interest on bankruptey funds deposited in your bank in order to 
secure the deposit of those funds in your bunk? 

Mr. SCHLAFLY. Yes, sir. 


The deposits ran about $140,000; they were kept at about 
that figure for about seven months. 

he amount of money paid to Farris English under this 3 
per cent arrangement amounted to $2,700. Farris received, 
then, during 1923, compensation in the sum of $5,100, which 
exceeded the salary of any other officer of the bank except 
the president and vice president. 

About the time that the newspapers began fo publish the 
facts concerning the relations between C. B. Thomas and Judge 
English, Parris resigned his position and left the bank, his 
resignation being tendered December 15, to take effect De- 
cember 31. > 

The testimony showsethat just prior to the time it was 
agreed that Farris should be paid interest on these bankruptcy 
funds Judge English had several conferences with the officers 
of the bunk about purchasing an interest in it and becoming 
a member of the board of directors. Judge English went into 
the bank often and would talk about his son and how he was 
getting along. 

The following testimony shown by the record: 


Mr. ACKERMANN. I saw him (Judge English) in conference with Mr. 
Schlafly quite often during the time Farris was working at the bank. 
The judge bad a habit of coming into the bank over the noon hour, 
and he was liked in the bank and was good company, and perhnps 
came in there for company more than conference. I could not say 
low many times he was there for a conference, but he was in the 
hank quite often and visited Mr. Schially a great deal. I arranged 
for a conference between Judge English and Mr. Hemker and Mr, 
Schlafly. I do not think I arranged more than one, because after 
that they made their own dates. 

The conference that I arranged was in connection with the fact 
that the bank was talking about dividing up their stock and giving 
Judge English some stock in the bank and his becoming an officer 
of the institution. Now, whether that was a conference or not 
when they got together I do not know; but that is what I was sent 
there for, and that is what I spoke to the judge about. 

Mr. Kesrtner. I only saw them there two or three times, upstairs. 
They had talks downstairs, I do not know what happened or what 
was said. 

I was not called into these conferences; I don't know whether any 
_ of the other officers were called In or not. 


A long time after he had these talks with Judge English it 
came up at a meeting that they had—that is, of some of the 
officers in the directors’ room; it was not a directors“ meeting; 
it was just oflicers—that he had been conferring with Judge 
English and thought it would be a good thing to get him on 
the board. 


THE FINST NATIONAL BANK OF COULTERVILEE, IL, 

This was also one of the depository banks designated by 
Judge English for “court funds.” After he Lad designated 
this bank as a United States depository Judge English bought 
21 shares of its capital stock out of a total of 250. The cashier 
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was a brother-in-law of Judge English. Judge Thomas also 
bought 16 shares of stock after it was destenated a depository. 
Judge Euglish was also a director. The amount of bankruptcy 

funds on deposit averaged about $20,000, its capital stock being 
25,000. 

So far as the record shows this bank never paid any interest 
on any of the bankruptey funds. All protits arising from their 
deposit accrued to its stockholders. 

THE NATIONAL BANK OF CARMI, ILL, 

This bank was opened in October, 1923, by some of the 
appointees and friends of Judge English, who resigned their 
e in his court and went to Carmi und organized a 

ank. x 

The capital stock of this bank was $40,000. Judge English 
designated it as a depository for “court funds.” At the time 
Judge Thomas resigned, the bankruptcy funds in this bank 
amounted to $16,122.15. 

Judge Lindley testitied that he never made any designations 
for the deposit of court or bankruptcy funds; that he never 
directed where any money should be deposited, but advised in 
one instance thut certain funds might remain in the First 
National Bank of Danville. Judge Lindley asked the receiver 
Where the moncy was, and he testified: 


I asked because I did not want you to put any money in the 
Second National Bank, because I happen to have some stock in that 
bank, I do not know that money has been put into that bank by 
receivers or trustees, I would not knowingly permit it to be done. 


Chief Justice Taft on commenting on the successful impeach- 
ment of Judge Archbald ouce said: 


It was most useful In demonstrating to all incumbents of the 
Federal bench that they must be careful in their conduct outside of 
court as well as in the court ftself, and that they must not use 
the prestige of their official position, directly or indirectly, to secure 
a personal benefit. (36 Annual Report of Am. Bar Assn., p. 431.) 


Evidence relating to the gifts and gratuities which Judge 
English received from Mr. Thomas, in return for the favors 
Thomas had received from the bountiful hand of Judge 
English, is in part uncontradicted and in part denied. 

Mr. Thomas bonght and paid $800 for 10 shares of stock 
in the Drovers National Bank, and had the stock certificate 
issued in the name of Judge English, and Judge English then 
went to the bank and receipted on the certificate stub for the 
stock (Ree. p. 554) and the stock continued to stand in the 
name of Judge English. on the books of the bank, until the 
Comptroller of the Currency took charge of the same upon 
its insolvency. Two annual stockholders’ meetings were held 
after this transfer to Judge English, notices of both meetings 
were miiled to Judge English, as a stockholder. He made no 
denial of the fact that he was a stockholder. It is not deniod 
that through some infinence the bankruptey deposits in this 
bank were increased from $20,000 to $100,900 after this stock 
was issued to Judge English. When the comptroller levied 
an assessment on the stockholders to pny the bank's debts, 
Judge English admitted his ownership of the stock by paying 
the assessment. He stated to Mr. Dooley, the cashier, that he 
had 10 shares of stock in that bank, and this was due to 
the “other fellow's“ financing. (Rec. p. 356.) his stock 
cost $800 and was considered valuable when it was trans- 
ferred to Judge English. 

TESTIMONY OF MRS. GRACE THAYER 

Mrs. Thayer testified that when she was working in Judge 
Thomas's otlice Judge English called in to see Judge Thomas 
every day or so; that they would frequently go to lunch 
together; that she had often sein Judge Thomas give money to 
Judge English's boys; and that on one occasion se saw Judge 
Thomas and Judge English divide equally a large roll of bills 
which has Just been handed to Judge Thomas as a fee. As I 
recall the record, Mrs. Thayer testified that she had seen Mr. 
Thomas hand many $10 bills to Judge Mnglish's sons; and if 
this testimony is denied in any manner in the record, it has 
escaped my attention and memory, 

Counsel argue that Mrs. Thayer is unworthy of belief; it 
will have to be coneeded that she was not a “willing witness.” 
(Ree. p. 149.) 

You gentlemen will understand Mrs. Thayer's position; you 
will understand her as a woman witness unused to such 
ordeals; and if nny fll conclusion can be drawn with reference 
to her disappearance for a couple of days, you should recall 
that it was Mr. Mayberry, from Judge Thomas's office, who 
carried her away. It is not denied that she left word as to her 
whereabouts with the people with whom she was living, not- 
withstanding the searching cross-examingtion of Mrs. Thayer, 
nor the prying examination, on direct, by the attorney and by 
members of the committee. Was there any reasou or motive 
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given why Mrs. Thayer should perjure herself in favor or 
against anyone? If this woman was not of good character and 
integrity, why was she employed for so long by Judge Thomas 
and how could it have happened that she was employed in a 
responsible position with the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce— 
retained there after publicity in the newspapers concerning her 
“disnppearance” and still retain a responsible position by the 
chamber of commerce at the time of the hearing in this 
investigation? 

You gentlemen know, from your own experience, that a great 
per cent of mature and honest people, men and women, not 
only object to being made witnesses in any suit or proceeding, 
but that they become frightened and stammer when forced 
to take the witness stand. It will occur to you, in connection 
with the testimony of Mrs. Thayer, that had there been any- 
thing shady or wrong with this woman the able attorneys for 
Judge English would have made discovery and would not have 
left this record silent with respect to so important a matter, 
from their standpoint. 

The members of the special committee do not believe that 
Judges of the Federal courts of this country are actuated by 
pure motives and in keeping with the dignity of their high 
office when soliciting the heads of legal departments of great 
corporations, of railroad companies, within their jurisdiction, 
that may come or be brought into their courts at any time, 
the employment of their son as lawyer in the legal departments 
of their systems. 

It is not contended that this one act, standing alone, would 
constitute on impeachable charge against Judge English, but 
we do believe that, in connection with all the testimony in this 
case, the fuet that Judge English did call upon Mr. White in 
company with Mr. Howell, of the Terminal Association, after 
having called Mr. White on the phone and made au engage- 
ment and sought his son's connection with the Missouri Pacific 
Tiallroad Co.—Mr. Howell being known to Mr. White and Mr. 
Howell saying to Mr. White that Judge English “ Was an old 
friend of his and was interested in getting the young man, his 
son, who had just graduated from Yale, employment with the 
Missouri Pacific if he could“ —and that he had heard of the 
death of the general attorney for Illinois, L. O. Whitnell, of 
Kast St. Louis, bad motive should be implied. 

This incident, this attempt upon the part of Judge English, 
shows his disregard of the dignity of the court and of the con- 
fidence of the people at large. This incident links with all the 
other facts in the case and completes both a chain of circum- 
stantial and direct testimony that must conyince the mind of 
anyone that Judge English is wholly unfitted for the position 
le now occupies. 

Guided by the record in this case it ought not to be at all 
difficult with any Member of this House to arrive at a final 
conclusion. 

I desire to call attention to the Skye case, charged with vio- 
lation of the Volstead Act: 

Skye was tried in May, 1922, and was convicted and sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of $500 and to serve a term of four months 
in the Jackson County (III.) jail. (Rec. p. 519.) At that time 
Skye was representeil by Charles H. Karch, Karch appealed 
the case, filing an appeal bond. Shortly afterwards Skye, 
mindful of the unsuccessful efforts of Karch to defend him 
in Judge English's court, discharged Karch and employed Mr. 
C. B. Thomas as his attorney and paid Thomas a fee of $2,500, 
(Ree. p. 528.) Thereafter Judge Thomas dismissed the appeal, 
and on July 5, 1922, Judge English entered the following 
order: 


Comes the United States, plainfiff in this case, by W. O. Potter, 
United States attorney for the eastern district of Illinois, and comes 
also defendant, J. F. Skye, in person and by C. B. Thomas, his 
attorney. 

And now comes the said defendant by his said attorney and repre- 
sents unto the court that the defendant in this cause abandons bis 
appeal to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
District, and the said defendant fles motion for stay of his imprison- 
ment, sentence heretofore imposed upon defendant in this case, sald 
motion supported by affidavit, and the court, having heard arguments 
of respective counsel and being fully advised in the premises, it Is 
ordered by the court that the imprisonment heretofore imposed upon 
said defendant be stayed until December 81, 1922. (Ree. p. 519.) 


On the 7th day of June, 1928, Judge English entered the fol- 
lowing permanent stay of execution: 

Comes the United States, the plaintiff in the case, by W. O. Potter, 
United States attorney for the eastern district of Illinois, and comes 
also the defendant, J. F. Skye, in person and by C. B. Thomas, his 
attorney. 

And now this cause come on for hearing upon the petition of the 
defendant herein ta set aside the jail sentence of four months in the 
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Jackson County (III.) jail, heretofore Imposed upon the defendant upon 
the 18th day of May, 1922, and the court having beard the petition 
and affidavits in support thereof, it is ordered by the court that the jall 
sentence be, and the same is hereby vacated, and that the stay of exe- 
cution of commitment be, and the same is hereby, made permanent, 
(Ree, p. 520.) 


It is true that affidavits were submitted that Skye could not 
survive a jail sentence. The record shows that Thomas re- 
ceived a fee of $2,500, but that all he did in order to earn it 
was superintending the preparations of three or four affidayits 
by physicians. However, the testimony shows that Mr. C. B. 
Thomas did not appear for this client when his jail sentence 
was excused by Judge English. Either ©. B. Thomas was 
mighty neglectful of the interests of his client, who had paid 
him such a handsome fee, or that he was easy in his own mind 
concerning the things that he knew would happen upon that 
hearing. 

According to affidavits Skye needed some medical attention, 
yet the testimony shows that he was able to superintend the 
running of two separate drug stores, and the record also shows 
that he was able to be present and give testimony at the hear- 
ing in St. Louis in March, 1925. 

It might be considered pertinent to call attention to the facts 
established by the record in the hearing that Skye was sen- 
tenced to jail in May, 1922; Karch appealed the case; Skye dis- 
charged Karch and employed Thomas. On June 5, 1922, Judge 
English stayed the jail sentence imposed upon Skye until De- 
cember 31, 1922. In the meantime, on August 15, 1922, Judge 
English disbarred Karch, and on the 7th day of June, 1923, 
Judge English made the stay of the sentence of imprisonment 
in this case permanent. 

In the examination of Judge English, under oath, he stated 
that he issued a permanent stay of execution in the Skye case 
because Lloyd V. Walcott, then acting as assistant United 
States attorney, and then handling the case for the Govern- 
ment, recommended it. (Rec. p. 599.) But Walcott, who was 
respondents own witness, emphatically denied this impeach- 
ment and stated that le made no such recommendation and 
that Judge English issued the order on his own responsibility 
(Rec. p. TOT): 

Mr. Waxrcorr, He (referrlug to Judge English) asked me for my 
recommendation, and I told him that I had no recommendation to make 
for the reason that I knew nothing about the case. 

I know nothing about the case, It had been tried before I went into 
the United States attorney's office, ` 


What of the so-called “bankruptcy ring,” organized and 
maintained by C. B. Thomas without any rebuke or criticism 
from Judge English? The referee in bankruptcy conducted 
the business of that office with a view to enhance his own per- 
sonal gains and profit at the expense of the bankrupt estates. 
This clearly appears from the reports of the Government in- 
vestigators in evidence, particularly the report of Mr. Zimmer- 
man. (Ree. p. 487.) 

This bankruptcy ring, consisting of Judge ©. B. Thomas, 
referee; his son-in-law, D. S. Ledbetter, who lived at Mcleans- 
boro, III., and who acted as trustee alone in 94 cases, as re- 
ceiver in 22 cases, and as both receiver and trustee in 24 cases; 
and C. P. Wiedemann, another son-in-law of Judge Thomas, 
who acted as trustee in 19 cases; and Mr, M. H. Thomas, a 
son of Judge Thomas, who acted as trustee in 11 cases, as 
receiver in 1 case; and Harry Kerr, a railroad switchman, 
who had an office with Judge Thomas and who acted as trustee 
alone in 40 cases, as receiver in 14 cases, and as both receiver 
and trustee in 12 cases; Philip P. Cheaney, a lawyer, who had 
an office in Judge Thomas's suite, was appointed attorney for 
the receiver in 3 cases find attorney for both receiver and 
trustee in 1 case; H. P. Frizell, formerly chief deputy clerk 
in Judge English’s court, who resigned and occupied an office 
in Judge Thomas’s suite, the rent of which was paid by Mr. 
Thomas, was appointed attorney for the trustee in 34 cases 
and as attorney for both receiver and trustee in 3 cases; and 
George W. English, jr, son of Judge English, who was em- 
ployed in the office and acted as attorney for the trustee in 2 
cases, before he was admitted to practice, the fact that he was 
so acting being conceaicd by baving the records show that the 
attorney's fee was allowed in the name of some one else who 
was a member of the bar. (Rec. p. 185.) 

Edward J. Green appears to have been connected with this 
ring as an “official” appraiser. (Rec. pp. 500-501.) Judge 
Thomas also organized a corporation called the Government 
Sales Co., to handle some of the asscts belonging to bank- 
rupt estates. This corporation was organized on the same 
day that H. P. Frizell, chief deputy in Judge English’s court, 
resigned his position and went into Judge Thomas's oflice 
(Ree, p. 493), and Frizell became one of the incorporators. 


1926 


The authorized capital stock of this company was 52,000, of 
which amount only $525 had actually been paid in at the 
time of incorporation. (Ree. p. 499.) The ineorporators shown 
by the record were Edward J. Green, one of Judge Thomas's 
“standing” appraisers; Harry Kerr, one of his “standing” 
trustees; Zella Elmore, Judge Thomas's stenographer; Herman 
P. Frizell, one of Judge Thomas's “standing” attorneys, and 
Norm Montgomery, a clerk in Judge Thomas's office. A report 
to the secretary of state gives the directors as follows: E. J. 
Green, president; D. S. Ledbetter, secretary and treasurer; 
Nora Montgomery, II. P. Frizell, and Corda Pettit, who was a 
clerk in the office of Judge Thomas. For the year 1923 this 
company filed the following report of its operations: Book 
accounts, $609.44; cash in bank, $4,829.46; total business trans- 
acted during yeur, $7,421.81. The records do not show what 
the profits of this corporation were for the year 1924. 

Now, gentlemen of the House, when we are confronted with 
the inquiry as to whether or not Judge English had a general 
knowledge of the methods of the conduct of the referee's office, 
of his methods of handling bankruptcy cases, of this“ bank- 
ruptey ring,” ought we not to take into consideration the fact 
that in every bankruptey case the approval of the final reports 
of the referee in bankruptcy is a part of the judge’s duty. It 
is undoubtedly true that unless objections ure raised, the judge 
does not familiarize himself as thoroughly as he might with 
the cases; yet where there were so many things appearing 
upon the surface that a judge could not overlook things that 
ought to have excited suspicion at least, and suspicion being 
aroused, it was the business and the duty of the judge to dig 
in and uncover. 

And when you come to analyze the testimony in this case, 
showing a life-long friendship existing between Judge English 
and Mr. Thomas und the exhibition of their brotherly fidelity 
during the time of their associations in those high offices, there 
can be no doubt concerning the knowledge of Judge English, 
unless he purposely and against every legal requirement of the 
law and of justice closed his eyes, shut out his judgment, and 
rocked his conscience to sleep. In this connection it should be 
said that he also was familiar, that he had actual knowledge 
of the connection of his son, not only with the banks in which 
bankruptcy funds were deposited, but knowledge of the fact 
that his son was receiving several hundred dollars per month 
on the basis of 8 per cent interest on those deposits; that he 
was familiar with the generosity of his referee toward his son 
and toward himself. If I am not correct in this conclusion, 
claiming to be lucid for the moment, I ought to resign every 
position of responsibility and trust and turn my own affairs 
over to the care of a guardian. 

In the testimony in the case you have the example of a clerk 
in Mr. Thomas's office acting as secretary of this sales corpora- 
tion, owning a share of stock, but not being able to tell a thing 
that was said or done at any of the meetings. The testimony in 
this case is unquestionable; that Judge English visited Mr. 
Thomas's suite of offices frequently, their show of friendship, 
the favors bestowed upon Mr, Thomas by Judge English, their 
fishing trip; everything tends to show by positive testimony and 
by circumstances that do not lie that there was nothing of im- 
portance in the mind and in the actions of Mr. Thomas that 
were not disclosed to Judge English. The closest of friends, 
for a life-time almost, up to the middle of January, 1925, when 
trouble started, G. B. Thomas resigned us referee in bankruptcy 
and resigned all of his positions as attorney and receiver; in 
all cases the fees connected therewith upon orders yielding him 
a fortune. 

REFEREE THOMAS CLOTHED WITH UNUSUAL POWER BY JUDGH ENGLISH 


On the 7th day of January, 1919 (Ree. p. 493), Judge Eng- 
lish ordered: 

That all matters of application for the appointment of receivers, 
or the marshal to take charge of the bankrupt or the alleged bankrupt, 
made after the filing of the petition, and prior to its being dismissed, 
er to the trustee being qualified, shall be, and are hereby, referred 
to the referee in bankruptcy for his consideration and action, and the 
clerk will enter such order of reference as of course in each case, and 
the referees of this court heretofore or hereafter appointed are hereby 
authorized and empowered to appoint receivers, or the marshal, upon 
application of parties in Interest, In case the referee shall find same 
is absolutely necessary for the preservation of the estate, to take 
charge of the property of the bankrupt, and to exercise all jurisdic- 
tion over and in respect to the actions and proceedings of the receiver 
or marshal, which the court by law may exercise. After adjudication, 
where the referee deems it necessary for the protection of the estate, 
he may make such appointment on his own motion. 

And it is hereby further ordered that all special rules and general 
orders heretofore entered or adopted be, and they are hereby, set 
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aside and annulled in so far as they in any way conflict with the 
provisions of the above rule and general order, 


Mr. Zimmerman, the Government investigator appointed to 
investigate the doings of Referee Thomas, reported that 


Under the provisions of the above court order the referee appointed 
practically all of the receivers. The files In the cases examined show 
that nearly all of the appointinents were made by the referee on his 
own motion, the orders of appointment reciting that it has come to 
the knowledge of the referee that there is no one in legal possession 
of the estate, ete. 


The rule was, until annulled by Judge English, as follows: 


No recelyer in bankruptcy proceedings, whether voluntary or inyol- 
untary, except on application to the judge of the court who will make 
or refuse the appointment, or refer such application to the referee in 
bankruptcy for his consideration and action: Provided, That if the 
judge is absent from the district or unable to sit, or disqualified, the 
referee may make such appointment in the first Instance. 


In a few voluntary cases it was noted that application for 
the appointment of receiver was filed by the attorney for the 
petitioning creditors, 


As heretofore set out In this report under the subheading, * Trustees,” 
D. S. Ledbetter and Harry Kerr received most of the appointments as 
receivers. In all the cases examined during the course of the investi- 
gation, the respective receivers’ reports show that in only five or six 
cases the business was conducted by the receivers, In all of the other 
cases, the receivers’ reports show that they simply acted as inactive 
receivers, or custodians, the reports reciting that they took custody 
of the property, had same appraised, Inyentoried, and held same until a 
trustee wus qualified. 

Section 48 (d) of the bankruptcy act, as amended by the act ap- 
proved Jane 30, 1906, provides as follows: 

“That when the receiver or marshal acts as a mere custodian and 
does not carry on the business of the bankrupt as provided in clause 
5 of section 2 of this act, he shall not receive nor be allowed in any 
form or guise more than 2 per cent on the $5,000 or less, and one-half 
of 1 per cent on all above $1,000 on moneys disbursed by him or 
turned over by him to the trustee and on moneys subsequently realized 
from property turned over by him In kind to the trustee.” 

The fees allowed the receivers by the referee in ucarly all of those 
eases where the receiver acted as merely a custodian are in excess of 
the amount indicated and provided by the bankruptcy act. (Ree. 
p. 324.) 


In practically every case before Judge English, after his ap- 
pointinent, in which receivers were named by him, le appointed 
Judge Thomas recelyer or one of the receivers or else he ap- 
pointed him as attorney for the receiver. Thus, he appointed 
Judge Thomas and W. S. Wilson receivers of the Southern Gem 
Coal Corporation, which owned properties to the valne of sev- 
eral millions of dollars, in January, 1924. (Ree. p. 405.) 
Mr. Wilson, coreceiver with Judge Thomas, testified as to what 
occurred at that time: 


MI. Witsox, Judge English appointed me first. He said some com- 
plimentary things about me, and said that Judge Thomas was one of 
his best friends and his standing receiver—this preceded the appoint- 
ment. 


Judge English then entered an order allowing these receivers 
each $1,000 per month and expenses. These receivers had not 
filed a report or an inventory at the time of the hearing. There 
is no report on file in this case showing what the receivers have 
done specifically in the way of disposing of the property or col- 
lecting any money into their hands, or paying it out—except 
several cases where they filed petitions to sell steam shovels 
and a small piece of land, aside from that there has been no 
report. 

Mr. H, P. Frizell, a former court clerk who had an office in 
Judge Thomas's suite, was appointed as attorney for one of the 
receivers. (Ree. p. 415.) Prior to his resignation as receiver 
in January, 1925, Judge Thomas had drawn out in this case 
fees amounting to $13,000. As to Judge Thomas’s conduct in 
handling this property, Mr. Diamond testified: 


I came to the office to see Mr. Thomas and told him that Mr. May- 
berry had been out to see me and had sent me word that he wanted 
to see me, or wanted me to come up to see him; that he had told me 
that he had told Mr. Thomas that I was the man to help negotiate a 
deal for these properties and to clean them up, and that he said that 
Mr. Thomas would protect me—that we would get our price, and he 
would protect us in anything above that, and that he would get an 
order of the court from the judge to do those things. I sald that Mr. 
Mayberry told me that we would divide the profits on it three ways, 
and Judge Thomas told me to go ahead; that anything I worked out 
would be all right, 
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Hensey. That was the conversation with Mr. Thomas? 
DIAMOND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hersry. Absut a conversation you had with Mr. Mayberry? 

Mr. Dramwonp. Yes, sir; I told him when I had it. The next time 
I came to see Judge Thomas he sent for me. I think I came on his 
solicitation three times. I do not know whether Mayberry was to get 
the two-thirds. 

Mr. Hersey. Who was to get tho other one-third? 

Mr. Diamonp. I do not know. (Ree. p. 432.) 

The next time I came in was, perbaps, maybe a month afterwards. 

Mr. Duxxis. Were you sent for that time? 

Mr. Dramoxp. Yes, sir; I was sent for all the three times I came. 

Mr. Hersey. By whom? 

Mr. Diamond. By Judge Thomas; once by letter and twice by person. 
He talked to me about the proposition when I came; that he thought 
they might have for selling the Franklin County properties, and asked 
what I thought they ought to be sold for. That was the original talk, 
and I believe the amount he was talking about was $4,000,000 for those 
properties at that time. 

Before I got through the judge said to me that he was recelver 
for several coal companies and named them. I do not remember 
the exact number, but it was several. And he said he was going 
to be receiver; that there would be some more, several in number— 
15 or 16 he thought at that time—and that tf they came through 
this court he would be receiver for those companies. Using his words, 
he sald: “Now, Jesse, I think a man of your experience and ability 
could be very valuable in reorganizing those companies.” He said as 
soon as the market conditions got to where they would be valuable he 
would turn them over, and he said: “There will be another company 
in the hands of a receiver now within the next week or 10 days, and 
1 will have that receivership.” That was the Chicago Fuel Co., if I 
remember right. It afterwards turned out to be true, about 10 days 
later, (Rec. p. 434.) 

EGYPTIAN COAL co. CASE 


On July 11, 1924, Judge English appointed Judge Thomas 
sole receiver for this company. No inventory or appraisement 
had been filed in this case when Judge Thomas resigned in 1925 
and no order was ever made fixing his compensation. (Rec. 
* 3 SHED COAL CO. CASE 

Frank D. Borah was appointed receiver for this company in 
February, 1924. Judge ©. B. Thomas was his attorney. Borah 
was removed by Judge English in July, 1924. (Rec. p. 445.) 
Thereupon Judge English appointed Judge Thomas receiver. 
(Ree. P. 446.) No inventory and no report had been filed in 
this case when Judge Thomas resigned in January, 1025. 
(Ree. p. 446.) 

DODD COAL CO. CASB 

Judge English appointed a receiver for this company in 
December, 1923, and appointed Judge C. B. Thomas as his 
attorney. (Ree. p. 450.) 

No order had been made fixing the compensation of the 
attorney for the receiver when Judgo Thomas resigned in 
January, 1925. 


ALTON, GRANITE & Sr. LOUIS TRACTION co. CASA 


(Heretofore commented upon.) 
This receivership and Judge Thomas’s compensation con- 
tinued until Judge Thomas's final resignation in January, 1925. 


CHICAGO FUEL CO. CASE 


In this case, when the application for the appointment of 

receivers were filed Judge English was holding court in New 

Tork and applications were presented to Judge Lindley. As to 
this appointment, Judge Lindley testified as follows: 


That I did not want any impression to prevail amongst the bar 
that it was necessary to seck the appointment of any speeide person 
as receiver in my court. 

Mr. Henszy. What caused yon to make that particular remark at 
that time? 

Judge LINDLEY. Well, the very thing that the chairman usked me 
about, and that was that It was common knowledge that Judge English 
liad frequently appointed Referee Thomas, and I had heard some criti- 
cism; and I did not intend to put myself in a place where I could be 
criticized. 

Mr. Micngenoe. It was common knowledge in this district, then, 
among the attorneys and those conversant with court matters, that 
Judge English was appointing duago Thomas when he, Judge Thomas, 
was referee in bankruptcy? 

Judge LINDLEY. Oh, I do not think there was any question about 
that. I think the bar generally recognized that. I do not know that 
they all criticized him for it, but I know that some did; and whether 
they did so rightly or not, I have never attempted to say; but I do 
not relish criticism, and I did not intend to have them criticize me 
unjustly. (Rec. p. 394.) 
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After Judge English returned to the district he made an 
order fixing the compensation of Judge Thomas, as receiver, at 
$1,000 per month, and this was still in force when Judge 
Thomas resigued in January, 1925. At the same time he made 
an order authorizing the receivers to employ H. P. Frizell, of 
Judge Thomas's office, attorney for the receivers, with a salary 
of $200 per month. 

In addition to all the above there were three other tases. 
(Rec. p. 517.) 

On January 17, 1925, Judge Thomas resigned from all of his 
attorneyships and from all of his receiverships. (Rec. p. 453.) 
At that time he was receiving monthly compensation from 
allowance made to him by Judge English in three receiver- 
ships of $2,850 per month, in addition to his fees as referee in 
bankruptcy, and his fees in patent suits and in criminal and 
civil cases and other receiverships, 

Judge English claims that in all cases where Judge Thomas 
was appointed receiver, the parties interested requested it. 
The record does not corroborate Judge English, and it is abso- 
lutely contrary to any normal situation existing in any Federal 
court in the United States. 

These receiverships and attorneyships in Federal courts 
where the property involved is of great value, as it was in 
many of the cases wherein Judge English appointed Judge 
Thomas, constitutes the most lucrative practice that the pro- 
fession affords. 

It would be in contradiction of the history of the bar of the 
eastern district of Illinois to say that it did not boast of some 
of the ablest lawyers in America. Men of standing; of respect- 
ability and of worth—men whose reputations had never been 
tainted with any unseemingly act or questionable transaction. 

There is no evidence anywhere, within or without the record 
in this cuse, placing Judge Thomas in the ranks of the able 
lawyers, or the able men of the eastern district. of Illinois. 
This unhappy situation growing out of the combination, exist- 
ing between Judge English and C. B. Thomas, is an assault 
upon the judiciary, and an impeachment of the good fame of 
the bar, not only in the eastern district of Ilinois, but upon 
the courts and the attorneys all over the United States. The 
situation thus created has destroyed the free and open practice 
of the law, by the bar of the eastern district of Illinois; the 
history of it is in the mouths of judges and laymen all over 
the United States; it is generally condemned; it has ruined 
Judge English's usefulness upon the bench; it has destroyed 
the confidence of many people in the judiciary of our country, 
in the honesty of our courts, and in the fair administration of 
justice. Some may say, a very few, I think, that this con- 
demnation is too strong. I do not feel that it is, and I only 
wish that I had the ability to paint it as I see it, and as I 
feel it. There is no mastery of words capable of adequate 
condemnation. 

There are many other facts, shown In the record of this 
ease, that might be profitably commented upon, but time will 
not warrant me in further support of the opinion of the special 
committee and that of the Committee on the Judiciary, as 
expressed in the reports to the House, except, in conclusion, to 
call your attention very briefly to a few of the holdings in im- 
peachment cases: 


This proceeding is under authority of Article II, section 4 of the 
Constitution of the United States: 

“The President, Vice President, and all civil officers of the United 
States, shall be removed from office on impeachment for and convic- 
tion of treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

Article I, section 2, provides “that the House of Representatives 
shall have the sole power of impeachment.” 

Article I, section 3, provides: 

„The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments, 
When sitting for that purpose they shall be on oath or affirmation. 
When the President of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice 
shall preside; and no person shall be convicted without the concur- 
rence of two-thirds-of the Members present.” 

The meaning of the words “or other high crimes and misde- 
mennors,“ of article 2, section 4, has been much debated and many 
yarying definitions have been offered, but the precedents of the House 
in voting impeachments ond of the Senate in trying them have estab- 
lished thelr meaning with reasonable certainty. Since the adoption 
of the Constitution six Federal judges have been impeached by tho 
House and tried by the Senate, namely, Judge John Pickering, Judge 
Charles Swayne, Judge West H. Humphreys, Judge Samuel Chase, 
Judge James H. Peck, and Judge Robert W. Archbald. Of those six, 
three were convicted on the record by a two-thirds vote of the Senato, 
while three were acquitted on the record, although In the case of two 
of the three acquitted a majority of the Senators voted for conviction. 

In addition to the six Federal judges who have been impeached by 
the House and tried by the Senate, four other Federal judges havo 
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been impeached by the House, who therenpon resigned to avoid trial 
hy the Senate, to wit: Judge Mark II. Delahay, of Kansas (Hinds' 
Precedents, vol. 3. sees. 2505, 2506); Indge Edward Durell, of Louis- 
jana (Hinds' Precedents, vol. 3, secs. 2508 and 2509); Judge John C. 
Watrous, of Texas (Hinds’ Precedents, vol. 3, sec. 2499); and Judge 
P. K. Lawrence, of Louisiana (Hinds’ Precedents, vol. 3, sce, 2494). 


These 10 cases clearly establish that the word “ misde- 
mennors,“ as applied to Federal judges, mean such as is calcu- 
lated to soil the judicial ermine, to bring that high office into 
public disrepute and to induce a publice contempt for the law 
itself. Thus, the charges against Judge John Pickering were 
(1) that he ordered the delivery of a ship held by the United 
Stutes surveyor to a claimant without requiring the claimant 
to give bond; (2) that he had refused to hear the testimony 
of certain witnesses to the claims of the United States on the 
said ship and cargo; (3) that he refused to allow an appeal 
from said order; and (4) that he conducted court while in- 
toxicated, and frequently used profane language while on the 
bench, (Simpson on Federal Impeachments, pp. 192 and 193.) 

Upon these four articles, none of which charged him with 
any crime, he was convicted and removed from office. 

Circuit Judge Robert W. Arclibald was impeached by the 
House and tried y the Senate upon 13 articles. 

The first six articles (except article 4) charged the re- 
spondent with the use of his official power and influence to 
secure business favors and concessions from railroad compa- 
nies having litigation before the Commerce Court. 

Article 4 charged secret correspondence between Judge Arch- 
bald and counsel for a railroad company regarding the merits 
of a case then pending before the Commerce Court. Articles 
7 to 12, inclusive, charged misconduct as a United States dis- 
trict judge, which office Judge Archbald had held just prior 
to becoming circuit judge. They related to the alleged use 
of his official influence to secure credit and other favors from 
parties having litigation in the court over which he then 
presided. l 

Article 13 was in the nature of a blanket count, charging 
a general course of misconduct, which embodied all of the 
yarions acts alleged in the other articles. (Simpson on Federal 
Impeachments, p. 213.) 

Archbald was conyicted on articles 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 13, and 
acquitted on articles 7 to 12, because they referred to his 
conduct—the judge’s misconduct during a prior term of office. 
A writer in the Harvard Law Review states his conclusions 
from the trial of Judge Archbald, as follows: 


It seems fair to conclude from the vote on the thirteenth article 
that Judges are impeachable for a general course of misbehavior em- 
bracing a series of acts that are subversive of judicial probity or pro- 
priety chiefly because of the persistence with which they are commit- 
ted. This is not to be understood as holding that many legal naughts 
may, collectively, become a legal unit, but rather that a continnation 
of transactions which are not seriously irregular when standing alone 
umy become component parts of a system of misconduct sufficient to 
support an impeachment. (Wrisely Brown in 26 Harvard Law Review, 
pp. 903, 904.) = 


In the case of Judge Edward Durell, of Louisiana, who was 
impeached by the House on two charges: It appears that 
Judge Durell had appointed E. E. Norton official assignee in 
bankruptcy, and the latter had taken possession of the assets 
and estates of bankrupts in about 300 cases. That his charges 
were outrageously extortionate and seemed to have been 
found to generally absorb the estate. That Norton was also 
found to have been in collusion with the auctioneers who made 
sales of bankrupt property, receiving more than $20,000 there- 
from. The committee could not trace these facts directly to 
the knowledge of Judge Durell. The report of the investigating 
committee recites: 


The manner in which Norton was managing these affairs and the 
extortionate charges he was making were the subject of severe criticism 
in the newspapers of New Orleans. The most intimate social rela- 
tions existed between Judge Durell and Norton during all of this time. 
Judge Durell spent much of his time at Norton’s house in New 
Orleans. They traveled north together in the summer and spent much 
of their time together while north, returning south again together 
when the summer was over. These facts, so notorious in regard to 
the management of matters so important as those of the bankrupt 
estates, when taken in connection with the order hereinbefore referred 
to, lead to the inevitable conclusion by your committee that Judge 
Durell must have been cognizant of them and therefore a corrupt party 
thereto, or that he was grossly negligent in the discharge of his 
official duties, so that qua cumque via data he comes under a like 
condemnation. 


(How like the case under consideration. Lifelong friends, 


fishing trips, lunches, $400 worth of board of Thomas in the 
English home, and so forth.) 
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He is also charged by the committee in this report with un- 
lawful usurpation of power in issuing an order for the United 
States marshal to take possession of the statehouse of the 
State of Lonisiana, which action the investigating committee 
in its report condemned in the following language: 


Such action, from whatever motive, is nt variance with every prin- 
ciple of good government, is calculated to confound and subvert the 
distinctions between State and Federal Government and to overthrow 
the Constitution itself, without which neither Judge Durell nor any 
other judge has any rightful authority whatever. (Iinds’ Precedents, 
vol, 3, secs, 2508 and 2509.) 


Judge Durell resigned before trial in the Senate. 

Tt has been argued that it is necessary to successful impeach- 
ment that a “corrupt motive” be shown. The cases establish 
that it is only necessary in any case to show a wrong or un- 
worthy motive, such as hatred, malice, or willfulness, in disbar- 
ment proceedings, or the expectation of private favors in return 
for judicial orders or influence. And in some classes of cases 
the motive or intent“ is wholly immaterial, as in cases of 
impeachment of Federal judges for personal habits of immoral- 
ity or indecency publicly displayed or for gross ignorance and 
incompetence in the discharge of official duties. (Hinds' Prec- 
edents, vol. 3, secs. 2328 and 2505.) 


“WHY I AM A DEMOCRAT” AND WHY WOMEN SHOULD VOTE" 


Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask wnani- 
mous consent that the lady from New Jersey [Mrs. Norton] 
may extend her remarks in the Recorp by printing a speech 
she delivered last Saturday night over the radio, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I hereby print a speech delivered by me 
on Saturday evening, March 27, 1026, over the radio on stations 
WRC, Washington, D. C., and WJZ, New York, and other 
stations. 

The speech is as follows: 


I have been asked to talk on two different subjects—one “ Why I am 
a Democrat,” the other“ Why women should vote.“ 

The time is short, and so my reasons will of necessity have to be 
brief. In answer to the first question, I could say that many things 
have combined to cause me to select the very best party the country 
has ever known as my own. I could say that heredity and environ- 
ment have played some small part in my selection, but I would, in the 
final analysis, have to confess that my greatest reason is because I am 
a believer in the Thomas Jefferson doctrine of government as opposed 
to that expounded by Alexander Hamilton. The Hamilton or Repub- 
lican theory is that we should help the rich and powerful to become 
more prosperous, that this prosperity will filter down through all 
classes of society. 

The Jefferson or Democratic theory is that if we make the average 
citizen prosperous, that prosperity will spread and permeate the whole 
of our citizenship. Jefferson in his first inaugural address defined the 
principles of democracy and the theories of government which he 
advocated. These Issues are just as acute to-day as they were then. 
The founders of the Democratie Party chartered its course on lines 
sufficiently definite and designed the structure on lines broad enough 
for all times. Its doctrine of equal rights is as pertinent to-day as 
yesterday and as it will be to-morrow, 

The Democratic Party more nearly than all others has both preached 
and practiced the essential principles of popular government, such as 
State rights and local self-government, honesty and efficiency in public 
service, a high standard of public and political morals, sound economic 
policies, and the application of the great body of sound and liberal 
sentiment to the prompt solution of conditions and problems affecting 
the financial, industrial, commercial, and social welfare of the people, 
Democrats believe that every human being should have his or ber oppor- 
tunity for the utmost development. 

The Democratic Party has ever been the champion of liberty, justice, 
and equality, It trusts the people and belfeves in government by the 
people and not by any one class, 

There is no place in our party for “high tariff“ or other hyphenated 
Democrats. There is no middle ground. A Democrat either adheres 
to the great doctrine of democracy as expounded by Thomas Jefferson 
and our other great leaders or he Is not recognized as a Democrat. 

The Democratic Party has continued its long existence by advocating, 
with few exceptions, the application to new or changing problems the 
same fundamental principles to which its founders and leaders have 
held. It clings to them to-day and is going before the country in 
the congressional elections with a platform embodying these age-old 
principles of our party, asking equal rights for all taxpayers and special 
privileges to none. 

I could go on and tell you many more, and perhaps better rensons, 
for my faith in the Democratic Party. I could tell yon of the Federal 
reserve system which protected the country during the trying ordeal 
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of the recent World War—an achievement of the Democrats and one 
which the Republicans during their many years in control of our 
Government never had the courage to inaugurate. I could recount 
the glories of a Democratic administration during eight years of the 
most trying times we have had in this country since the days of the 
Civil War. 1 could tell you that in spite of a great number of in- 
vestigations carried on by a suspicious, jealous Republican Party, not 
one stain of dishonor attached to that great and glorious President 
of happy memory, our beloved Woodrow Wilson; nor to his administra- 
tion. 

Compare this record with that of the Republican Party during the 
Spanish-American War when the whole country was aroused as a 
result of the disclosures at that time. 

Another reason Is that I am not unmindful of the fact that it was 
Woodrow Wilson's impassioned plea for women suffrage which resulted 
in its passage by Congress; and that since that time the women of 
the country, and particularly of my own State of New Jersey, have 
heen given every opportunity to develop politically and it is the 
proud boast of the Democratic women that when a woman is given 
a nomination for office she receives aS much support from the men 
of the party as from the women, and on all committees she shares 
equally with the men of the party. As the years pass we know that 
recognition for service will come to us in whatever proportion we 
deserve It. The Democratic Party will continue its tradition of equality 
and justice. 

And last, but by no means least, if I had not already made a choice, 
I would be a Democrat beenuse—since I have been a Member of Con- 
gress listening in to the steam- roller methods pursued by the Republican 
Party in their mad effort to satisfy the big interests of the country, I 
am convinced, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that there is no room in 
that great powerful organization for the ordinary man or woman. 

It is the policy of the Republican Party in Congress this year to 
satisfy big business, even though in doing so the small or moderate 
man Is crushed, 

Government is In the hands of an autocracy and God help the man 
who does not respond to the demands made by big business. 

If Alexander Hamilton were alive to-day, he would swell with pride 
at the results of his teaching. 

I now come to the second subject: “Why women ghould vote.“ 
and if my reasons carry any special appeal to those women who have 
not analyzed the question, I shall indeed feel grateful for the privilege 
of addressing you to-night. 

We know that during the past several years many changes have 
come to this country. As a result of the recent World War, we have 
witnessed a tremendous upheaval in our social conditions. The world 
has been shot to pieces, and at a time when we were badiy needed, 
came en great power to the women of America, the right of franchise. 

There were many women who did not want the vote, many who pre- 
ferred and slill prefer to sit back and say, “I did not want the vote.“ 
“I shall not use it.“ And on the other side were men who thought 
It a mistake, that women lacked judicial disposition and would be ruled 
more or less through their emotions, would not be qualified to carry 
on the burden of government, forgetting that women have carried the 
greatest burdens since the beginning of time. 

I think when the right of suffrage was given to us it was for a great 
purpose, aud we should accept it with dignity as an honor and a 
duty—a duty that must be filled by every individual. It is this fact I 
would like to leave with you to-night, and I would like to ask every 
woman within hearing of my voice whether she has fulfilled the great 
obligation placed upon her through the vision, labor, and sincerity of 
those women of the past and present generation who realized that the 
time would come when America would need its women. 

My friends, that time has arrived, and those of you who haye not 
renlized your obligation to your city, State, and country are traitors 
not only to those splendid women who, thinking not of themselves but 
visioning the greatest good to womankind, placed in our hands a 
Weapon with which to defend ourselves, our homes, ond maintain the 
highest standard of living, but to your country as well. 

Good government and right living are coming to be more and more 
the product of moral forces as well as of political forces, and women 
have always been recognized as having a finer moral sense than men; 
this should be used in the electorate. 

Men have reigned in the halls of justice and legislation since the 
beginning of time, and I am one of those who thinks that the men of 
my party who have been carrying on government, deserve the greatest 
credit, When we consider the achievements of the great lenders of 
our party— Jefferson, Jackson, Cleveland, and the incumparahle Wilson, 
who gave his life, visioning an ideal that some day will be realized 
as the greatest contribution to peace that the world has ever known— 
we, of the Democratic Party feel a great pride and should set our 
standards high. 

We all realize that civic pride in a community can best be encour- 
aged by the fostering of that pride. Political activity provides a vast 
opportunity for service to humanity, and we all know that an active, 
earnest, and honest interest in matters calling for personal touch will 
make far more votes and greater power in a community than will the 
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academic discussion of political party or law. Aflilintion witk party 
must be based in great measure upon the faith we have in a party 
because of its history of accomplishments, and women must realize 
that they must become affiliated with one or the other of the major 
parties, if they ever hope to accomplish what the yote to women scemed 
to promise. There is no middle road; it must be one side or the other. 

The time bas come when the men dre looking to us for inspiration 
and cooperation in politics, as they have always done in personal and 
other matters. Are we going to measure up to our responsibility and 
use our power for selfish and personal purposes or for the big issues 
in life—for justice, the strongest cry in the human heart; justice in 
legislation; justice on the judicial bench; justice In religion, in the 
home, and in our duty to each other. If we build our work on these 
fundamental things; if, secing our problems, we have the courage to 
face ther. and the *etermination to carry them through; if faith in 
ourselves, hope in the future, and charity to all will be our goal, then 
truly, indeed, will we realize the importance of our new responsibility 
and ask God to give us the strength to carry on so that all men will 
realize that in us they bave an unfailing champion for good, and when 
the vital questions of our Nation come before us to decide they will 
have in us the greatest force the world has ever known—an army of 
women who believe in the fundamental things in life—love of God, 
respect fur law and order, seryice to mankind, and there is no greater 
service to mankind than service to your country. This may be accom- 
plished in large part through your ballot on clection day. 

Thank you for listening in. Good night. 


FEDERAL AID TO STATES A SOUND POLICY, AND SOME REASONS WHY 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR MATERNITY AND INFANT HYGIENE SHOULD 
BE TEMPORARILY CONTINUED 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there may be inserted in the RECORD re- 
marks made over the radio by the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. OLIVER]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp grauted at the request of my 
friend the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrerr], I include 
the following radio address, delivered by me through station 
WCAP, at Washington, D. C., on March 31, 1926, between 7.15 
and 7.30 p. m.: 


Ladies and gentlemen, recent months have witnessed an increasingly 
animated discussion of Federal uid leglslatlon, in which President 
Coolidge and some State governors, speaking ex officio, have in general 
terms expressed opposition to such legislation; yet officially the Presi- 
dent, without unfavorable comment, regularly approves, and these Stato 
governors continue to gladJy accept, appropriations of this character. 

By Federal aid legislation is meant legisiation by Congress appro- 
printing money from the National Treasury or conveying public lands 
to be used by the States or State agencies for purposes which, in tho 
judgment of Congress, tend to promote the general welfare. Such 
legislation has been favored by Congress and has had Executive ap- 
proval from the very earliest days of the Republic. 

"While there have always been a few to insist that the Federal Con- 
stitution restricts the appropriating power of Congress to matters 
upon which Congress may legislate, administer, or rezulate—yet the 
clear weight of authority sustains the view that Congress is the sole 
and final judge of the uses to which the public money of the United 
States may be put, and of objects for which, as national purposes, 
appropriations shall be made. 

The objections in the main now urged are directed against the wis- 
dom of the policy of coutinulng the annual Federal appropriations for 
the promotion of agriculture, education, vocational traluing, public 
health, and the construction of roads in cooperation with the States, 
The appropriations for these purposes now approximate $110,000,000 
annually—about two-thirds of which is expended in ald of public 
roads. 

Some are so aggressive in voicing objections to a further continuance 
of the present Federal ald policy that they boldly assert that it is 
rapidly destroying the principles of local self-government and Stato 
initintive—that it encourages extravagance and establishes a dictator- 
ship by the Federal Government over the States. Surely such ex- 
trayagant assertions are fully answered by simply remembering that 
all Federal afd to States rests solely on statutory authority—and that 
the people of overy State are clothed with an ever-present und efec- 
tive remedy for discontinuing this policy, when to them it may appear 
hurtful or no longer needed. 

The truth is that the financial aid, now extended by Congress to 
the States, is so popular with the people that more than 80 per cent 
of the Members of Congress feel, after every election, that they havo 
been specially commissioned to continue these appropriations. The 
opposition in Congress to such a policy is confined to a very Limited 
number of representatives from a comparatively few States, primarily 
due to the fact that these States, with large tax returns, object to the 
basis on which the Federal appropriations are now distributed among 
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the States. This objection was recently voiced, with unusual frank- 
ness, by a nearby Governor who asserted that his State paid into the 
Pederal Treasury more than that it got back through Federal aid chan- 
nels, whereas, the reverse he said was true in many States of the West. 

Little opposition was ever heard to such Federal aid until after the 
levying of Federal income and Inheritance taxes. These same ob- 
jJectors vigorously opposed giving to the Federal Government authority 
to impose an income tax and now favor the Federal Government with- 
drawing from the field of estate taxes, and it was these same objectors 
who strongly urged only a short time since a constitutional amendment 
giving the Federal Government authority to tax the bonds and securi- 
ties issued by a State or by any of Its political subdivisions, 

Any inguiring voter will be able to draw right deductions from an 
unbiased study of these matters, and his conclusions, I venture to 
assert, will show that the objections to Federal aid, as now extended 
in cooperation with the States, is traceable to the selfish greed of large 
wealth, seeking ever to lessen its contribution to the general welfare. 

A brief review of the acts of Congress now in force authorizing 
appropriations to the States would seem appropriate here since the 
acts themselyes furnish the best answer to unfair criticism or unjust 
attack. 

Those interested in the study of the older acts granting Federal 
aid should consult Orficld's Federal Land Grants to the States and 
Keith and Bagley’s The Nation and the Schools. There are only about 
12 separate live ucts on the statute books under which the national ald 
now complained of is given to the States. 

A survey of these acts will show that the objects for which ap- 
propriations or grants are made are of general national benefit— 
namely, for the advancement of education, agriculture, public health, 
and the construction of public highways—funds for such purposes 
being distributed on a basis approved by acts of Congress extending 
over a series of years and Jong acquiesced in by annual voluntary ac- 
ceptances on the part of duly constituted officials in every State and 
Territory. These acts which provide national aid to the States may 
be divided into three groups: 

Under the first group— 

(1) The laws enacted from 1862 to 1906, namely: 

The Morrill Land Grant Act, January 2, 1862. 

Additional aid act, August 30, 1890. 

The Hatch Act of March 2, 1887, supplemented by the Adams Act 
of March 16, 1906, and the recent endowment act for agricultural ex- 
periment stations, 

Under these acts our State land-grant colleges were established and 
funds provided to adyance agricultural and mechanical education. 

Under the second group: 

(2) Recent acts which provide for the return to the State by the 
National Government of a portion of the income from leases, royalties, 
ete, accruing from natural resources owned by the National Govern- 
ment and located within the State, namely: 

The national forest act, as amended May 23, 1908, Mareh 1, 1911, 
and June 30, 1913. 

The ofl leasing act, February 25, 1920. 

The Federal water power act, June 10, 1920. 

These acts direct that funds therein authorized to be paid to the 
States shall be used for schools and ronds. 

What man in public life can be found who will offer a concrete pro- 
posal that Federal aid extended the States under the acts Included in 
these two groups should be repealed? 

Under the third group: 

(3) The Smith-Lever Act, May 8, 1914. 

The Vederai aid roads act, July 11, 1916, as amended November 
9, 1921. 

The Smith-Hughes Act, February 23, 1917. 

The industrial rehabilitation act, June 2, 1920. 

The Sheppard-Towner Act, November 23, 1921. 

The acts under this group are particularly interesting to the student 
of Government, and constitute in the main the acts to which the 
most pronounced opposition is now heard. These acts, while turn- 
ing national money into the State treasury, impose certain conditions 
upon the States, Such conditions may be generally classed as follows: 

ta) Direction as to the use to which the States are to put the funds 
donated, 

(b) Requirements that the States appropriate designated amounts 
to be used in connection with the moneys donated by the National 
Government. 

(e Provisions for fling with Federal officers preliminary plans and 
periodical reports hy representatives of the States; payment of the 
Federal aid to be withheld if the plans or reports show that the pur- 
poses of national legislation will not be or are not being carried out. 

While it is my opinion that if some conditions, now imposed as to 
certain funds, were modified or withdrawn the States could adminis- 
ter such funds In a fuller, more efficient and economical way, yet it is 
clear that these congressional directions as to the use of funds do- 
nated, voluntarily agreed to by the States, involve no surrender of 
State governmental powers, but serve to stimulate State initiative 
and activity in matters of supreme Importance both to State and 
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Nation. For what can be more important than the objects sought to 
be accomplished by these acts, which, speaking in general terms, ex- 
tend instruction and practical demonstration in home economics, voca- 
tional education, training of teachers, rehabilitation of persons dis- 
abled in industry, the safeguarding and care of maternity and infancy 
hygiene interests, and the construction of public highways. 

Our people are fairly familiar, I think, with what has been accom- 
plished in these important ‘fields of endeavor by and through the agency 
of the States, with the limited help supplied by the National Govern- 
ment, and they know that the beneficent effects from such State and Na- 
tional cooperation have been felt in every State of the Union, 

Surely no more solemn duty rests on the National Government to-day 
than to continue lending a helping hand to the States In future, as It 
has done in the past, Let me remind those who oppose this policy that 
ours is a dual form of government, which must ever involve a dual 
citizenship, The Nation and the State, therefore, huve a strikingly 
direct and practical interest in the physical, moral, intellectual, and 
miterial welfare of both its present and its future citizens, This 
thought was well expressed in an important case by Mr. Justice Me- 
Kenna, speaking for our highest court, when he said: 

“Our dual form of government has its perplexities, State and Nation 
have different spheres of jurisdiction, as we have said, but it must be 
kept in mind that we are one people, and that powers reserved to the 
States and those conferred on the Nation are adapted to be exercised, 
either independently or concurrently, to promote the general welfare, 
material and moral.“ 

May I not assume that my radio. audtence will approve, If I devote the 
few minutes remaining to the most recent of the Federal acts, com- 
monly known as the maternity act? This act is an answer to the ap- 
peal made by every representative woman's organization in America for 
the cause of motherhood and childhood, Surely no nation ean neglect 
the true source of its national strength—Its mothers and children—and 
long survive. 

The act was passed In 1921, and authorized appropriations only for 
five years, and Congress will be called on in the next few weeks to act 
on a recommendation from one of its strongest committees that the 
appropriations be continued for two years longer. 

dust a few admitted facts to show its need and value: In 1920, the 
year before the act was passed, 860 American-born babies out of every 
10,000 born alive died before reaching their first birthday. In our 
whole country this slaughter cost the lives of nearly 230,000 babies 
a year, an annual loss four times the number of American soldiers 
dying in action or from wounds received in action during the World 
War. 

In 1924, three years after the maternity act was passed, our infant 
death rate had dropped from 800 (per 10,000 live births) to 720. it 
may also astonish the average American to know that his country leads 
the world, with the single exception of Chile, in haying the highest 
maternal death rate among civilized nations. Here also the rate has 
dropped since 1920. In that year SO mothers dicd from causes con- 
nected with childbirth for every 10,000 babies born alive, and in 1924 
only 66 mothers so died. Both the agitation which led to the passage 
of the maternity act and the work under the act have stimulated 
interest and so centered attention—the attention of mothers and 
fathers, of legislators and physicians, on edueation in prenatal care and 
health of children—that to-day no one familar with the facts can 
successfully deny that the maternity act of 1921 must be thanked for 
having played an important part in alding and speeding up the cam- 
paign against preventable deaths of mothers and infants. 

Americans have ever idealized the mother and child, but who will 
say that we have paid enough attention asia Government to the prac- 
tical causes of protecting their lives and promoting their health? 

Will not Congress voice the sentiment of this large radio audience 
of patriotie Americans by continuing financial oid to the States in 
the campaign to reduce maternity and infant mortality? Surely 
$1,000,000 is not very much for a great Nution to pay toward this end. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you and bid you good night. 


RAIDERS OF TIE TREASURY 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, in that connection I ask 
unanimous consent that the remarks made by the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. Frencn] over the radio on the same subject 
last night be also inserted in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 

ADDRESS OVER THE RADIO BY REPRESENTATIVE BURTON L. FRENCH, OF 
IDAHO, MEMPER OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS OF THE HOUSE 
OY REPRESENTATIVES, WEDNESDAY, 7 P. M., MARCH 31, 1926, WCAP, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

FELLOW Citizens: Within the United States it has come to he one 
of the great national indoor sports to blame Congress for everything 
that goes wrong, and te withhold commendation for a right program 
adopted by Congress upon the assumption, I suppose, that some hidden 
misfortune has not as yet made itself known, 
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So when it is announced that a Member of Congress is to speak 
upon the subject, “ Raiders of the Treasury,“ radio fans are going 
to be disappointed if he does not at once make a confession. 

But I have accepted a place on this program not to enter a plea of 
guilty but to bring an indictment; an indictment directed against the 
great, splendid, idealistic, law-abiding, ambitious, patriotic, yet easy- 
going and confiding people of the United States because of demands they 
make upon the Federal Government. 

The recent papers have told the story of a dear lady just having 
celebrated her one hundredth birthday. I congratulate her. And 
again, only prior to that time, the dispatches carried the expressions 
of good will showered upon a mountaineer of Kentucky, as I recall, 
who was going strong at the age of 135 years, 

Those in my unseen audience who are in this youthful group will 
recall st once the small per capita expenditure of money 75 or a hun- 
dred years ago by the Federal Government when contrasted with the 
expendifure to-day. Others will need to consult their histories. 

During the first four years of Washington's administration the Post 
Office Department cost our people for an entire year less than the cost 
of a 2-cent postage stamp for every man, woman, and child within the 
United States. For the year 1925 the Post Office Department cost our 
people $622,905,208, or nearly $6 per capita. In spite of this contrast 
in costs, no one would discontinue the wonderful Postal Service of 
our country. 

During the entire eight years of Washington’s administration the 
annual cost of government was $1.21 per capita, For 1925 the annual 
cost per capita had mounted from $1.21 to about $27. 

Por the most part this money was honestly administered. There is 
far less lost from graft and peculation in public moneys in proportion 
to moneys expended than was experienced 100 years ago. 

The great increase In expenditure comes about because of the widely 
extended activities of the Federal Government, activities that 100 
years ago were performed not at all or were performed entirely by 
local agencies. Witness the delivery of mail in city and country, the 
money-order system, the parcel post, the postal savings bank, the air 
mail service. Witness the Department of Agriculture, a department 
not yet 40 years of age, with a budget last year of $159,727,804.30. 
Witness the moneys appropriated for public highways, for education 
and scientific investigations, for child welfare, for mothers, for public 
health generally. Witness the Department of Labor, the Department of 
Commerce, the expansions within the War and Nayy establishments, 
the commissions and boards and bureaus of one kind or another, 

Furthermore, there is a tremendous tendency to increase the National 
Budget for the purpose of still further caring for local enterprises, 
although the people of our country at the same time are demanding 
a reduction of the National Budget. They forget that “you can not 
eat your cake and have it, too.“ We seem to have come to the point 
where we do not differentiate between what can be best done by the 
Federal, and what best by the State, or local organizations. We seem 
to be demanding, regardless of who best can do the work, that the 
Federal Government assume more and more the responsibility of admin- 
istration and the costs that go with responsibility. 

I freely grant that a threatened bubonic plague should be met by 
the Federal Government and not by the town where the first case may. 
present itself; but it does not follow that a Federal doctor should be 
sent on a hurry-up call to attend every case of measles and mumps, 

Our easy-going American people seem to forget that costs of govern- 
ment must be borne by them, But I tell you there is no other source 
of national Income. The people must pay. 

Furthermore, we must remember that all communities are like the 
children of one family. What Johnny has, Billy also must laye. What 
a community in Florida is granted by the Federal Government must also 
be granted to a community in Missouri, in Oregon, and in Maine, 

The people of a county who would by overwhelming vote reject the 
construction of a courthouse to cost $100,000 to be paid for by bonds 
upon the county do not hesitate to demand of Congress an appropria- 
tion of $200,000 for the erection of a post-office building in the county 
seat. They forget that upon the same basis of Federal activity our 
public-building program for next year could easily be $2,000,000,000, 

The people of many States that have been tardy in road building 
to be paid by local taxes or bonds are clamoring for expenditure of 
moneys from the Federal Treasury for the construction of highways. 
They forget that a program no more liberal than that which responsi- 
ble communities and business groups are denranding would entail an 
expenditure of not less than $5,000,000,000. 

A conservative city of less than 20,000 population recently trans- 
mitted to a member of the Appropriations Committee a set of resolu- 
tions condemning the Federal Government for extravagance and at the 
fame time submitted another resolution demanding an appropriation 
of a quarter of a million dollars for the placement of a bridge across 
a neck of water blissfully forgetful that Uncle Sam was no more 
responsible than was the Mikado of Japan. 

Other enterprising chambers of commerce or business groups have 
dealt staggering blows in sarcastic language at the extravagance of 
Unele Sam and then solemnly demanded air-mail service and landing 
fields to be established In their midst. The officers and directors of 
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these orders are for the most part leading business men of the com- 
munities, They are men careful of local administration, who seem 
oblivious to the fact that equal service established throughout our 
Nation would increase the annual postal budget at least $300,000,000, 

When the Limitation of Armament Conference had concluded’ the 
5-5-8 program the Congress immediately reduced the annual Navy 
budget by $250,000,000, But before the bill was reported making this 
reduction a committee of 40 of the leading business men of a city that 
contains a navy yard appeared before our committee and urged that 
no action be taken that would reduce the number of emplcrees in their 
establishment from 8,000 to 4,000. We asked, “Do you believe in 
the 5-5-3 treai;?” They answered, “ Ves.“ We asked, “Do you 
think we should build ships only to sink them?“ They answered, 
“No.” We asked, “Do you think we should respect the treaty?” 
Toney answered, “ Les.“ My own translation of the recommendation 
of this group before our committee I can give in these words, “ Close 
all the other navy yards in the United States but do not close ours.” 

Another navy-yard city went the one I have just mentioned one 
better—or worse. The people there made thelr final appeals against 
reduction through the wives of the workmen, and the parting question 
that they hurled at our committee was this: “ Do you believe in taking 
the bread and the butter from the mouths of our babies?” 

A committee of the Congress is about to begin hearings on the ques- 
tion of whether or not hotel keys carried away by mistake may be 
mailed back to the hotel from which taken postage free. And if this is 
granted it is urged that the principle ought to be extended to towels 
removed erroneously from hotels and Vullman cars, and to horses, 
cattle, and dogs that may stray from home. 

I grant that much that we are doing under the Federal Government 
and possibly some part of that which is asked ought to be carried 
forward by the agency that represents our entire Nation. But the 
time has come when we should put on the brakes. Our National Budget 
is around $3,000,000,000 annually, but were Congress to appropriate 
on the basis of that which is asked by responsible groups for the 
various kinds of projects that these groups seek for their communities, 
and were we to be as liberal and no more so throughout our Nation, 
our annual Budget could well exceed $15,000,000,000. My friends, 
unless we stop to think, we do not grasp the whole picture. 

To-day there is not an agency of our Government where persistent 
demand is not being made for a broadening of Its activities. Any 
agency created by law soun wants to discard child clothes and put on 
the clothes of grown-ups, discard knee pants for long trousers if the 
agency is masculine, and long skirts for short skirts if the agency is 
feminine, 

We are asked to grant money for public highways, to grant old-age 
pensions, to guarantee n certain income to every man and woman; 
we are asked to establish a department for women, a department of 
art, a department of music, a department of aeronautics, a department 
of national defense, a department of education, 

If the agency of government is a civil agency, Members of Congress 
who do not fall into line immediately for its adoption are men of no 
vision or reactionaries; if the nyency has to do with the national 
defense, then Members who can not go the limit are not only all this, 
but, In addition, are lacking in patriotism. 

We, us a people, are making these demands for raids upon the Treas- 
ury, forgetful of all the considerations that must be had. 

We forget that what our Government does for one city, or town, or 
community, the same must be done for all. 

We forget that the golden rule was meant as a guide for human con- 
duet, and not to be applied to the appropriation of Government money, 
for in that connection, if you “do unto others as you would have 
others do unto zou,“ you will multiply our Federal expenditures one 
thousandfold. 

We forget that by placing a burden upon the Federal Treasury we 
do not escape taxation. 

We forget that gradually we transfer from local control the privilege 
of self-government and lodge it In a body most of whose members are 
residents of other towns and other States. 

We forget that the establishment of every new activity is but the 
entering wedge for vast increases in expenditures for such activities. 

We forget that Federal Government at its best is largely government 
by indirection. 

We forget that local government is home rule cither through affirma- 
tive expression of opinion through the ballot or through personal 
contact with the officer in charge, who is one of our neighbors. 

I am not sure that I haye sensed the mainspring of the tendency 
toward centralization of power in our Federal Government. Is it to 
escape taxation? If this be the reason, then the premise is wrong, for 
Federal moneys come from the people just as truly as do the moncys 
for the support of the State, the county, and other municip”l organiza- 
tions. More than that, the cost is greater, because of the remoteness 
of the Government agency. 

In endeavoring to sense the mainspring of the tendency toward 
national control IT find the propagandist, ‘The propagandist appears 
before the Congress and national conventions in support of one ques- 
tion and then another. He drafts and prepares petitions to be sent in, 
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He phrases resolutions and obtains their adoption. He prepares letters 
to be written und these letters and petitions and resolutions flood 
the Congress and give an apparent show of public demand in favor of a 
program. Sometimes there is that demand. Sometimes the propa- 
gaudist speaks for you and by your commission. Then we welcome 
him. Then we want his message; we want the petitions, the letters, 
the resolutions that you submit. 

But there are other propagandists who are responsible to no person 
and to no constituency. They pretend to speak for you and they 
present apparent credentials which seem to give them authority so to 
speak. They speak for you, or pretend to speak for you, because you 
turn over to them, with the abandon that you would turn over the 
running of your automobile to your child who is not old enough to 
have a license, the responsibility of speaking for you and in your name 
to conventions, to administrations, and to Congress on questions that 
concern you most ef all. 

In all earnestness, I beg the American people to claim more of this 
great Government of ours for home and fireside attention. By no 
process of mathematics can you increase the size and the number of 
items in a column which when added will produce an increasingly 
smaller total. Time and again T have spoken to responsible men who 
have signed petitions urging a course upon the Congress and expressed 
my surprise only to be told that these men signed the petition, or 
Indorsed the resolution, upon hasty presentation by a propagandist and 
that they kuew the Congress would do the right thing. Probably as a 
Member of Congress I should say I appreciate that expression of con- 
fidence, but probably I should say also that that expression of confi- 
dence is not always justified. 

The besetting sin of all Congresses within my observation has not been 
venality, It has not been cowardice, It has not been self-aggrandize- 
ment, The besetting sin has been a desire to please; in other words, a 
sin that is almost a virtue. The classic story that has been told in the 
corridors of Congress for 50 years is of the Kentucky Senator who pre- 
sented a petition that he had received from his people asking that a 
shelter be built over the dome of the Capitol. But within 30 days the 
papers of our country have carried the story that more than 400 
students of a great university signed a petition to their faculty asking 
that they, the students not the faculty, be put to death. The story 
further tells that only six of all the students to whom the petition was 
presented so much as read the document, 

In conclusion, I remind my hearers that in this wonderful, splendid 
Government of ours national expenditures have mounted high and 
threaten to mount still higher because of the apparent demand of our 
people that Federal Government take over the responsibilities and 
agencies that touch upon our lives in a degree that In my opinion 
bodes only III for the welfare of America. 


DEATH OF HON. JOHN T. RICH, OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, T rise to announce to the 
House the death on Sunday last at St. Petersburg, Fla., of 
one of the most distinguished sons of Michigan, Vion. John J. 
Rich, who represented in the Forty-seventh Congress the dis- 
trict that I have now the honor to represent, and who later 
was governor of the State. Mr. Rich had a most illustrious 
record of service in that State. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bill of the following title, when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

8. 2461. An act to grant extensions of time under oil and gas 
permits. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bills and House 
joint resolution: 

H. R. 9599. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Louisville, Ky., to construct a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near said city; 

II. R. 9007. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate bridges across the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers at Cairo, 
III.; 

II. R. 4761. An act to amend section 9 of the act of May 27, 
1908 (35 Stat. L. p. 312), and for putting in force, in reference 
to suits involving Indian titles, the statutes of limitations of 
the State of Oklahoma, and providing for the United States to 
join in certain actions, and for making judgments binding on 
all parties, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3834. An act to amend section 65 of the act entitled “An 
net to establish a code of law for the District of Columbia,” ap- 
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proved March 3. 1901, and the acts amendatory thereof and 
supplementary thereto; and 
II. J. Res. 147. Joint resolution authorizing and requesting the 
President to extend invitations to foreign governments to he 
represented by delegates at the International Congress of Soil 
Science to be held in the United States in 1927. 
ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-night it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. > 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-night it 
adjourn to meet on Monday next. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there is considerable important legislation on the House Calen- 
dar. I would like to know what the plans are regarding taking 
up and considering at this session either the Norris or the 
White constitutional amendment resolution? 

The SPPAKhnR. To whom does the gentleman address his 
inquiry? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Whether or not the floor lender is able to 
tell us what is to be done about those two resolutions, or either 
of them, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, the unanimous-consent request 
proposed by me will not affect the matter the gentleman refers 
to in any way. I assure him that the matter to which he refers 
is being considered by the membership of the House. I have 
heard from a number of them, and I am sure they are con- 
sidering it. It is expected that the resolutions referred to, or 
one of them, will have consideration by the House sometime 
before we adjourn, but I do not know. 

Mr. SIMMONS. At this session? 

Mr. TILSON, It is expected so, although I can not promise 
the gentleman. It has not yet come up for inimediate con- 
sideration on the program. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the 
gentleman from Connecticut that those of us on this side of 
the aisle have heen very good. We have not asked any ques- 
tions. I am not at all sure whether we will agree to the con- 
sideration of the matter to which the gentleman from Ne- 
braska refers. 

Mr. TILSON. I do not consider that it is involved at all in 
the request I have made. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But we are ready to agree to 
the unanimous-consent request to adjourn until Monday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I haye reserved the right to 
object. I think it is material to this extent. We were told 
in the last Congress that this matter was being considered 
and finally at the close of the two sessfons there was not time 
to take it up. I think the House should stay in session and 
take care of routine business, so that we can consider them. I 
object. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I assure the gentleman that any 
objection he makes now will not facilitate the consideration 
of the resolutions. I hope that the gentleman will not defeat 
by his objection the wishes of a very large majority of this 
House. I can assure him that his objection to my request for 
unanimous consent will not in any way facilitate the con- 
sideration of the resolutions to which he refers, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Unless we can have some assurance that 
one or the other of those resolutions will be considered at this 
session I shall object. I feel the House should stay in session 
and take care of its work. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I object. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the House 
adjourns to-night it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. A quorum 
of the House is not present. 

Mr. TINCHER. We can adjourn without a quorum. 

Mr. TILSON. Not to a day certain; but I think there is a 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting. 
Two hundred and nineteen Members present, a quorum. The 
question is on-the motion of the gentleman from Connecticut, 
that when the House adjourn to-night it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


adjourn, 
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The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 
47 minutes p. m.), in accordance with the order heretofore 
made, the House adjourned until Monday, April 5, 1926, at 12 
o'clock noon, ` 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for April 2, 1926, as reported to the 
fioor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE. 
(10 a. m.) 

Agriculture relief legislation. 

COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10.80 a. m.) 

To prevent fraudulent transactions respecting real estate; to 
create a real estate commission for the District of Columbia ; 
to define, regulate, and license real-estate brokers and real-estate 
snlesinen ; to provide a penalty for a violation of the provisions 
hereof (II. R. 5189). 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.15 a. m.) 
Providing for the appointment of a diplomatic representative 
to the National Republic of Georgia (H. J. Res. 195). 
COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
1 8 on Harbor Committee Document No. 4 on the Illinois 

ver. A 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 

Legislation relative to labor disputes in the coal-mining in- 
dustry. 

COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 


(10 a. m.) 


Further to assure title to lands designated in or selected 
under grants to the States, to limit the period for the institu- 
tion of proceedings to establish an exception of lands from such 
grants because of their known mineral character (H. R. 10360). 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Wxempting from payment of Federal income taxes certain 
employees of the Territories of Hawali and Alaska (II. R. 
10432). 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 

Providing for the revision and printing of the index to the 
Federal statutes (H. R. 9178). 

Providing for the preparation of a biennial index to State 
legislation (II. R. 7174). 

Schedule for April 5, 1926 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To provide for the payment of the awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission, the payment of certain claims of German 
nationals against the United States and the return to German 
nationals of property held by the Alien Property Custodian 
(II. R. 10820). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

421. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the general 
secretary of Near East Relief, transmitting a report of the 
Near East Relief for the year ending December 31, 1925, was 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. THOMAS: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 9496. 
A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to convey cer- 
tain lands reserved for park purposes in the town of Hennessey, 
Okla., to said town of Hennessey, Okla., with amendments 
(Rept. No. 754). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. YATES: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 3745. A 
bill to amend section 96, chapter 5, of the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1911, entitled The Judicial Code“; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 755). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 9218. 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of War to exchange deterio- 
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rated and unserviceable ammunition and components, and for 
other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 757). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 
10729. A bill to create a bureau of customs and a bureau of 
prohibition in the Department of the Treasury; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 758). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine: Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. II. R. 10823. A bill to safeguard the distribu- 
tion and sale of certain dangerous, caustic, or corrosive acids, 
alkalies, and other substances in interstate and foreign com- 
merce; without amendment (Rept. No. 759). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KIESS: Committee on Insular Affairs. H. R. 10865. A 
bill to provide a permanent government for the Virgin Islands 
of the United States, and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 760). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MORIN: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 2475. An 
net to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the equi- 
table distribution of captured war devices and trophies to the 
States and Territories of the United States and to the District 
of Columbia,” approved June 7, 1924; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 762). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAYDEN: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 9133. 
A bill to authorize oil and gas mining leases upon unallotted 
lands within Executive order Indian reservations; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 763). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, COOPER of Ohio: Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. H. R. 9348. A bill authorizing the construe- 
tion of a bridge across the Ohio River near Steubenville, Ohio; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 764). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar, 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Committee on Interstate and For— 
eign Commerce. H. R. 10657. A bill to extend the time for 
the construction of a bridge over the Ohio River near Steuben- 
ville, Ohio; with amendment (Rept. No. 765). Referred to the 
House Calendar, 

Mr. COYLE: Committee on Naval Affairs. II. R. 10394. 
A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in bis discretion, 
to deliver to the custody of the State Historical Society of 
North Dakota the silver service which was presented to the 
battleship North Dakota hy the citizens of that State; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 766). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COYLE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 10539. 
A bill authorizing the Secretury of the Navy, in his discretion, 
to deliver to the custody of the Department of Minnesota, the 
American Legion, the silver service set in use on the battleship 
Minnesota; with amendment (Rept. No. 767). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. THOMAS: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 8489. 
A bill to relinquish the title of the United States to the land in 
the claim of Thomas Durnford situate in the county of Bald- 
win, State of Alabama; without amendment (Rept. No. 756). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BERGER: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 1920. 
An act for the relief of the devisees of William Rusch, de- 
ceased; with amendment (Rept. No. 761). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 10925) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to sell a portion of land at Fort Sill Mili- 
tary Reservation, Okla., and to acquire necessary additional 
land at reservation; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAREW: A bill (II. R. 10926) to promote temper- 
ance in the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: A bill (II. R. 10927) to 
amend section 21 of the Federal highway act; to the Committee 
on Roads, 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 10928) to amend the act 
entitled “An act for the relief of contractors and subcon- 
tractors for the post offices and other buildings and work 
under the supervision of the Treasury Department, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 25, 1919, as amended by the 
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net of March 6, 1920; to the Committee on Publie Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. MORTON D. HULL: A bill (H. R. 10929) granting 
the consent of Congress to the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad Co., is successors and assigns, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Little Calumet River in Thornton 
Township, Cook County, III.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 10930) 
authorizing and directing the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to establish a system of mileage books to be issued to 
travelers at a reduced rate by all railroad companies carry- 
ing passengers; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. BOX: A bill (H. R. 10931) authorizing construction 
of dam or dums in Neches River, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (II. R. 10932) to amend the 
Panama Canal act and other laws applicable to the Canal 
Zone, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 10933) to amend 
section 563 of the tariff act of 1922; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (II. R. 10934) for the Improvement 
of commerce and navigation in the Illinois River, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 10933) appropriating 
money for the improvement of the Merrimack River from its 
mouth to Lowell, Mass.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 10936) to provide for the 
appointment of an additional judge of the District Court of 
the United States for the Eastern District of New York; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (II. R. 10937) to pension teachers of 
the universities, their brunches included in the association of 
colleges, or institutions awarding degrees in courses of higher 
education in the different States of the Union receiving Fed- 
eral appropriations for instruction in military science or agri- 
culture, who are not less than 75 years of age and who have 
Served continuously on the faculty for not less than 52 con- 
secutive years next preceding retirement, upon retirement; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN (by request of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia): A bill (H. R. 10938) to amend an act 
to create the White House police force, and for other purposes, 
approyed September 14, 1922; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (II. R. 10939) to amend section 
523 of the tariff act of 1922; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. z 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 10940) to amend and clarify 
existing laws relating to the powers and duties of the auditor 
for Porto Rico and the auditor for the Philippine Islands; to 
the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bil (H. R. 10941) authorizing 
the sale of certain lands near Seward, Alaska, for use in con- 
nection with the Jesse Lee Home; to the Committee on the 
Publie Lands. 

By Mr. DRIVER: A Dill (II. R. 10942) to extend the time 
for the commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the White River near Augusta, Ark.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BERGER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 219) pro- 
viding for the legalization of the admission of aliens who en- 
tered the United States without complying with the immigra- 
tion laws; to the Committee on Immigration and Natuvraliza- 
tion, 

By Mr. SWEET: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 220) for the 
amendment of the plant quarantine act of August 20, 1912, 


to allow the States to quarantine against the shipment therein | 


or through of plants, plant products, and other articles found 
to be diseased or infested when not covered by quarantine 
established by the Secretary of Agriculture, and for other 
purposes; to the Connnittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: Concurrent resolution (II. Con. 
Res. 19) authorizing the acceptance of the statue of Crawford 
W. Long; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. CAREW : Resolution (H. Res. 200) paying additional 
compensation to the six minority employees, the Deputy Ser- 
geant at Arms in charge of pairs, und the pair clerk and mes- 
senger; to the Committee on Accounts, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 10943) to confer rights, 
privileges, and benefits of honorable discharge to Basil N. Henry 
und his dependents; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 10944) granting a pension 
to Catherine Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COYLE: A bill (II. R. 10945) for the relief of George 
F. Newhart, Clyde Hahn, and David MeCormick; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 10948) granting an 
increase of pension to Weultha A. Brumbaugh; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVEY: A bill (H. R. 10947) granting an incrense 
of pension to Elizubeth B. Jackson; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (II. R. 10948) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Ella Williamson; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FREDERICKS: A bill (H. R. 10949) granting a 
pension to Elizabeth St. John; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10950) granting an increase of pension 
to Kate E. Newcomb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10951) granting an increase of peusion 
to Theodore J. McNally; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A Dill (H. R. 10952) granting a 
pension to Willie Ray Paris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10953) for the relief of 
William Perkins; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 1 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10954) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia A. Gault; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10955) granting an inerease of pension 
to Minnie Beery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 10956) to refund 
to Jacob R. Tucker, former paying teller in the Baltimore Sub- 
treasury, the sum of $210, required to be paid by him by the 
Treasurer of the United States, through the Baltimore branch 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, on account of check 
No. 260598, issued October 27, 1919, by C. E. Gray, symbol No. 
26156, in fayor of Gus Kusmedor, claimed to have been cashed 
hy Mr, Tucker at the paying teller’s window of the subtreusury 
in Baltimore on November 5, 1919, on the forged signuture of 
the payee; to the Committees on Claims. 

By Mr. MORTON D. HULL: A bill (H. R. 10957) granting 
an increase of pension to Louise J. Hoffman; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEMP: A bill (HI. R. 10958) providing for the exam- 
ination and preliminary survey of the Amite River, La.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (II. R. 10939) granting a pension 
to Mary E. Fuller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINDRED: A bill (H. R. 10960) granting back 
pension due to John J. Haggerty; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 10961) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Anna E. Hann; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REID of IIlinois: A bill (H. R. 10962) authorizing 
preliminary examinations and surveys of sundry streams with 
a view to the control of their floods, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (H. R. 10963) for the relief of 
Carl O. J. Bujack; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SEARS of Florida: A bill (II. R. 10004) granting a pen- 
sion to Adah B. Spahr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10965) granting a pension to Emma E. 
Williams; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SEARS of Nebraska: A bill (II. R. 10966) for the 
relief of Nancy P. Marsh; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. ; 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 10967) grant- 


| ing an increase of pension to K, Irene Hadley; to the Committee 


on Pensions. 

ty Mr. STEPHENS: A bill (H. R. 10968) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jennie Houser; to the Committee on in- 
yalid Pensions, 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (II. R. 1096) 
granting a pension to Mazie W. North; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (II. R. 10970) granting a pension to 
Lydia Ann Henley; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. WURZPACH: A bin (H. R. 10971) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Julin King Gleaves; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1598. Petition of 80 patients of the United States Veterans’ 
Hospital at Fort Lyon, Colo., asking for immediate and favor- 
able action on House bill 10240; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1599. By Mr. BURTON: Petition of divers citizens of 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, protesting against the passage of com- 
pulsory Sunday-observance legislation for the District ef Colum- 
bin; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1600. Also, petition of citizens of Cambridge, Ohio, requesting 
that House bill 8132 be placed upon the calendar for immediate 
action; to the Committee on Pensions, 

1601. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Stable Money Asso- 
ciation, urging support of House bill 7895; to the Committee 
on Banking und Currency. 

1602. Also, petition of State of Illinois Highway Department, 
urging support of the Dowell bill; to the Committee on Roads. 

1603. Also, petition of Rockford Wholesale Grocery Co., of 
Rockford, III., opposing the passage of House bill 10302; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

1604. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of George Lewis Wilson, 

20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., recommending early and 
favorable consideration of House bill 7907, to increase salaries 
of Federal judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
1605. By Mr. HERSEY: Petition of Frank Grant and other 
residents of Silvers Mills, Me., against the passage of com- 
pulsory Sunday observance laws; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

1606. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of L, F. Westfall and 36 
other residents of Hillsdale County, Mich., protesting against 
the passage of compulsory Sunday observance legislation for 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee ou the District of 
Columbia. 

1607. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of the Nassau County 
Democratic Committee, urging the United States Congress for 
a modification of the Volstead law so as to permit the manu- 
facture and sale of liquor and other beverages containing their 
natural umount of alcohol; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1608. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition signed by 103 
residents of Humboldt County, Calif., protesting against the 
passage of House bill 7179; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

1609. Ey Mr. MAGRADY: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Northumberland, Northumberland County, Pa., protesting 
against the compulsory Sunday observance bill (H. R. 7179); 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1610, Also, petition of sundry citizens of Wheelerville, Sulli- 
van County, Pa.. protesting against the compulsory Sundny 
observance bill (H. R. 7179) ; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

1611. By Mr. MOONEY: Petition of residents of Cleveland, 
Ohio, protesting the compulsory Sunday observance bill; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1612. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of citizens of Roswell, 
Hagerman, Maxwell, and Albuquerque, N. Mex., against com- 
pulsory Sunday observance; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

1613. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of R. Tim- 
mons, United States Veterans’ Hospital 103, Aspinwall, Pa., 
favoring the passage of House bill 10240 for tubercular vet- 
erans’ compensation; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

1614. Also, petition of the Brooklyn Post Office Clerks’ Union, 
Local 251, National Federation of Post Office Clerks, favoring 
the passage of House bill 7962; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

1615. By Mr. SOMERS of New York: Resolutions adopted by 
the Jewish Postal Workers’ League, of New York City (Inc.), 
indorsing House bill 7 and Senate bill 786; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service, 

1616. Also, resolutions adopted by the directors of the IIII- 
nois Manufacturers’ Association at Chicago, that this associa- 
tien is opposed to the existing governmental activities in 
industry or their extension to the detriment of private enter- 
prise; to the Committee on the Post Office und Post Roads. 

1617. Also, resolutions adopted by the Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation of the Port of New York (Inc.), protesting against 
ce passage of Senate bill 66; to the Committee on Ways and 

cans. 
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1618. Also, petition of United German Societies of the city 
of New York, favoring the return of approximately $2,500,000 
held by the Alien Property Custodian and derived from prop- 
erty of Germans to its rightful owners; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1619. Also, resolutiens adopted by members of National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks, Local No. 251, favoring House 
bill 7962; to the Committce on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1620. Also, petition of the National Guard Association of the 
State of New York, for the construction of an all-American 
ship canal from the Great Lakes to Atlantic Ocean, Mohawk 
and Hudson Valleys; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

1621. Also, resolutions adopted by the Brooklyn Bar Associa- 
tion, favoring the passage of House bill 7907 and Senate bill 
2972; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1622. Also, resolutions adopted by the American Legion of 
Kings County, urging support of a bill granting relief to Capt. 
Alonzo Campbell, who has served his country for almost 30 
years, and who is now totally blind; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. y 

1625. Also, resolutions adopted by the New York State 
Fish, Game, and Forest League, urging the enactment of 
House bill 7479; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

1624, Also, petition of tlie board of aldermen of the city of 
New York, memorializing Congress to pass House bill 5, a bill 
to amend the immigration act of 1924; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

1625. Also, petition of New York State legislative board, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, favoring 
the passage of House bill 7180 and Senate bill 2306, seeking a 
substitution for the Tabor section of the transportation act; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1626. Also, petition of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, favoring the passage of the Cummins-Graham com- 
pensation bill (S. 3170) and House bill 9498; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1627. Also, petition of New York State Association of Retail 
Grocers, opposing the passage of the Beck bill (II. R. 5188) ; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1628. Also, petitions of residents of Brooklyn, N. Y., in oppo- 
sition to the bills (II. R. 7179 and 7822) for compulsory Sunday 
observance or any other national religious legislation which 
may be pending; to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

1629. Also, petition of the United Retail Grocers’ Association, 
of Brooklyn, N. V., opposing the passage of House bill 5188; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1630. Also, petition of Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen legislative boards of New 
York State, urging passage of Senate bill 2306 and House bill 
7180; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1631, By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of Loma 
Linda, Calif., protesting against the passage of House bills 
7179 and 7822 and similar bills for the compulsory observance 
of Sunday; to the Committce on the District of Columbia. 

1682. By Mr. WELLER: Petition of the Surety Association 
of America, indorsing the bill to inerease the salaries of Fed- 
eral judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 
Frinay, April 2, 1926 


The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our gracious God, we come this morning into Thy presence 
thanking Thee for the love that has been vouchsafed unto us 
in the gift of Thy Son our Savior; and as we associate our 
thoughts this morning with Christendom at large we recognize 
that gift as of eternal and infinite good to us. Enable us to 
understand much more clearly how we ought to depend upon 
His infinite salvation and so to act, whatever may be the duty 
required of us, that we may fill each position with a sense of 
Thy presence and under the guardianship and aid of Thy 
Spirit. We ask in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Saturday last, when, on re- 
quest of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was: dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the 
House bad affixed his signature to the enrolled bill (S. 2461) 
to grant extensions of time under oil and gas permits, and it 
was thereupon signed by the Vice President. 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, 1 suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ntors answered to their names: 
Ashurst Sackett 


Wess Lenroot 


Bayard Fletcher MeKetlur Sheppard 
Bingham Frazier McMaster Shipstowd 
Tilease George MeNary Shortridge 
Bornh Glass Muytiela Simmons 
Bratton Gor Means Smith 
Brookhart Gooding Metcalf Smoot 
Broussard Greene Moses Stantield 
Butler. Hale Neely Stephens 
Cameron Harreld Norris Swanson 
Garaway Harris Nye Traminell 
Copeland Harrison Oddie Tyson 
Couzens Hetlin Overman Wadsworth 
Cummins Howell Phipps Walsh 
Curtis Jolson Vine Warren 
Dale Jones, N. Mex, Vittman Watson 
Pill Jones, Wash, Ransdell Wheeler 
Edge Kendrick Reod, Mo, WHHams 
Ernst Keyes Reed, Pa. Willis 
Fernald King Robinson, Ark. 

Ferris La Follette Robinson, Ind. 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire’ to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Carper] is absent on account of illness in his family. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I wish to announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwanps] is necessarily absent 
on public business and that the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Gerry] is detained from the Senate by illness, 

Phe VICE PRESIDENT. Wighty-two Senators haying an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


SENATOR FROM IOWA 


Mr. ERNST. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
upon Monday next the Steck-Brookhart contgsted-election case 
will be taken up for consideration by the Senate. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Possessions, to which was referred the bill (II. R. 6573) 
to extend the time for the completion of the Alaska Anthracite 
Railroad Co, and for other purposes, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No, 524) thereon, 

Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 60) author- 
izing expenditures from the Fort Peck 4 per cent fund for 
visits of tribal delegates to Washington, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 525) thereon. 

Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 19) author- 
izing the erection of a monument to the memory of Sacajawea, 
or Bird Woman, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 3431) for the relief of Fred- 
erick S. Easter, reported it without amendment aud submitted 
a report (No, 526) thereon, É 

He also, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to 
which was referred the bill (II. R. 7255) to regulate the sale 
of kosher meat in the District of Columbia, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No, 527) thereon. 

Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them cach without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 537) for the relief of owners of cargo aboard the 
steamship Bosley (Rept. No. 528) ; and 

A hill (S. 2898) for the relief of all owners of cargo laden 
aboard the steamship Oconee (Rept. No. 529). 

Mr. MEANS also, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 511) for the relief of all owners of 
cargo laden aboard the lighter Linirood at the time of her 
collision with the U. S. S. Absecon, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 530) thereon, 

Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them sever- 
ally without amendment and submitted reports thereon; 

A bill (S. 2712) authorizing an appropriation from the tribal 
funds of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota for the construc- 
tion of a road on the Leech Lake Reservation (Rept. No. 531); 

A bill (S. 2716) to provide for the collection of fees from 
royalties on production of minerals from leased Indian lands 
(Rept. No. 532); 

A bill (S. 2717) to reserve the merchantable timber on all 
tribal lands within the Klamath Indian Reseryation in Oregon 
here:fter allotted, und for other purposes (Rept. No. 533); 

A bill (S. 2967) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
sell certain lands within the Port Madison Indian Reservation, 
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in the State of Washington, heretofore set apart for school or 
administrative purposes (Rept. No. 584) ; and 

A bill (II. R. 96) authorizing an appropriation of not more 
than $3,000 from the tribal funds of the Indians of the Quinaielt 
Reservation, Wash., for the construction of a system of water 
supply at Taholah on said reservation (Rept. No. 535). 

Mr. HARRELD also, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2714) to authorize the can- 
cellation, under certain conditions, of patents in fee simple 
to Indians for allotments held in trust by the United States, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 536) 
thereon. 3 

Mr. FRAZIER, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 2657) to amend 
section 217, as amended, of the act entitled “An act to codify, 
reyise, and amend the penal luws of the United States,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1909, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 537) thereon. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, from the Committee on Manufactures, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 264) to amend an act to 
provide for the appointment of a commission to standardize 
screw threads, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 538) thereon, 

Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
with an amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 5012) to legalize a pier into the Atlantic Ocean 
at the foot of Rehoboth Avenue, Rehoboth Beach, Del. (Rept. 
No. 589) ; and 

A bill (II. R. 7455) to legalize the submarine cable laid in 
the St. Louis River at the Spirit Lake Transfer Railway 
drawbridge, between New Duluth, Minn., und Oliver, Wis., and 
used for the lighting of the village of Oliver, Wis. (Rept. No. 
540). 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
severally without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 96) to amend the national defense act approved 
June 3, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920, relating 
to retirement (Rept. No. 541) ; 

A bill (S. 8283) to provide for the appointment of Army 
field clerks and field clerks, Quartermaster Corps, as warrant 
officers, United States Army (Rept. No. 542) ; 

A bill (S. 3284) to amend a portion of section 15 of an act 
entitled “An act for making further and more effectual proyi- 
sion for the national defense, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 3, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920 
(Rept. No. 543) ; and 

A bill (S. 3756) to enable members of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps who have interrupted the course of training 
prescribed in the act of June 4, 1920, to resume such training 
and amending accordingly section 47¢ of that act (Rept. No, 
544). 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that to-day that committee presented to the President 
of the United States the following enrolled bill and joint 
resolution : 

S8. 2461. An act to grant extensions of time under oil and gas 
permits; and 

S. J. Res. 59. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lend tents and camp equipment for the use of the re- 
union of the United Confederate Veterans to be held at 
Birmingham, Ala., in May, 1926. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION 


Mr. KEYES. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
without amendment the resolution (S. Res. 186) authorizing the 
Committee on Iminigration to employ a stenographer and hold 
hearings. I ask unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res, 186) submitted by the Senator from 
California (Mr. Jonxsox) on the 29th ultimo was read, con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Immigration, or any subeommittea 
thereof, he, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty-ninth Congress 
to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer onths, and to 
employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per hundred 
words, to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any 
subject which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof 
to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions 
or recesses of the Senate. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were Introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. COUZENS: 

A bill (S. 3807) for the relief of Joseph W. Jones; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3808) granting an increase of pension to Amelia 
Fisher; and 

A bill (S. 3809) granting an increase of pension to Paulina 
Harris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 3810) to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
survey and allotment of lands now enibraced within the limits 
of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, in the State of Montana, 
and the sale and disposal of all surplus lands after allotment,” 
approved May 30, 1908, as amended, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (8. 3811) for the erection of tablets or markers upon 
the Revolutionary battle field of White Plains, State of New 
York; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. STANFIELD (by request): 

A Dill (S. 3812) to promote the mining of potash on the 
public domain: and 

A bill (S. 3813) to authorize the acquisition or use of public 
lauds by States, connties, or municipalities for recreational 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

zy Mr. ERNST: 

A bill (S. 3814) for the relief of Clyde Cornish; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 8815) for the relief of George Hendricks; and 

A bill (S. 3816) for the relief of James Piles; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NERLY: 

A bill (S. 3817) granting a pension to Martha Ellen Pierpoint 
Jenks; and 

A bill (S. 3818) granting an increase of pension to Sarah H. 
Porter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MEANS: 

A bill (S. 3819) to allow eredits in the accounts of Anna J. 
Larson, special fiscal agent, Bureau of Reclamation, Depart- 
meut of the Interior; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 8820) for the relief of Benjamin F. Helmick; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3821) granting an increase of pension to Anna M. 
Thornton ; and 

A bill (S. 8822) granting an increase of pension to Angelina 
Childers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3823) te amend and strengthen the national prohi- 
hition act and the act of November 23, 1921, supplemental 
thereto, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. à 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 3824) granting a pension to Cad W. Savage; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bil (S. 3525) to extend the benefits of the United States 
employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Joseph K. 
Humphrey; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3820) to amend the act entitled “An act granting 
pensions to survivors of the Indian wars of 1832 to 1842, in- 
clnsive, known as the Black Hawk War, Creek War, Cherokee 
disturbances, and the Seminole War,“ approved July 27, 1892, 
as amended, and the act entitled “An act to pension the sur- 
vivors of certain Indian wars from January 1, 1859, to January, 
1891, inclnsive, and for other purposes,“ approved March 4, 
1917, as amended by act of September 1, 1922; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 


AMENDMENT TO DISTRICT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 10198, the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations aud ordered to be printed, as follows: 

On page 42, line 4, after the word “ Building,” to insert the follow- 
ing: “ For the purchase of squares 3141 and 8216, bounded by Kansas 
Avenue and Sherman Circle NW., $10,000." 


ALIEN PROPERTY AND AMERICAN CLAINS 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, at the beginning of the present 
session I introduced a bill to provide for the return of alien 
property. I think the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] intro- 
duced a similar bill. Those bills were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. A bill has now been prepared by the 
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Treasury Department covering the subject of the return of 
alien property and also covering the entire question of taking 
care of the American claimants. The issues or questions which 
fre raised by the latter proposition seem to me perhaps to 
require that the bill should be referred to the Committee on 
Finance. I introduce at this time a bill to provide for the 
payment of the awards of the Mixed Claims Commission, 
the payment of certain claims of German nationals against 
the United States, and the return to German nationals of 
property held by the Alien Property Custodian, and I ask 
that it may be read twice by title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr, President, may I inquire of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho if it is a bill which provides for the issuance 
of bonds? 

Mr. BORAH. It is. 

Mr. SWANSON. It seems to me such a bill must originate in 
the House before it can be considered by the Senate. The bill 
provides for the issuance of bonds indorsed by the United 
States. It has been held that bills to provide for revenue 
should originate ju the House. It appears to me that the 
Senate has no jurisdiction in the matter until the bill has 
passed the House, 

Mr. BORAH. A similar bill has already been introduced in 
the House, and undoubtedly it will be the House bill which 
We will consider here. I am introducing the bill now to have 
it placed before the committee, in order that it may possibly 
have consideration and thus speed action when the House bill 
comes to the Senate, 

Mr. SWANSON. I simply desire at this time, to make an 
objection to bills of this character originating in the Senate. I 
think under the Constitution a bill which proyides that the 
United States shall issue bonds or guarantee bonds must origi- 
nate in the House. That is also true under the rules governing 
the conduct of business in the two bodies, 

Mr. LENROOYT. The Senator from Virginia does not think 
that is a matter to be passed upon by the Chair? It is wholly 
within the control of the Senate to pass on the question of 
the constitutionality of a measure. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think when the question is raised the 
Senate can not make any rule contrary to the provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the Chair can not pass upon the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SWANSON. Neither can we act contrary to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, yes; we do that every day. 

Mr. SWANSON. I would like to make the point of order and 


| have it passed on by the Chair as to whether the Senate can 


initiate such a measure. 

Mr. BORAH. What I have proposed is the introduction of a 
bill to be sent to a committee. I presume it is a little too early 
for the Chair to pass upon the question whether there is any 
constitutional question involved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is objection made to the 
introduction of the bill, it will go over for one day under the 
rule. 

Mr. BORAH. The bill goes over under the rule? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It does. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the question is raised as to the 
constitutionality of the introduction of the bill, the Chair will 
submit that question to the Senate for decision. Is the ques- 
tion raised at this time? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I believe the bill contra- 
venes the Constitution. I do not think the Senate onght to 
infringe on the rights of the House of Representatives or that 
the House of Representatives should infringe on the rights of 
the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is the first time that a 
question has ever been raised as to the right of any Senator 
rising in lis seat anil introducing a bill. The consideration 
of a bill or passing upon it by a committee or asking the 
Senate to consider and pass it is another question; but any 
Senator has a right to introduce a bill and have it referred to 
the proper committee. 

Mr. SWANSON. All bills must be introduced under the rules 
of the Senate, and the rules of the Senate can not proyide for 
the introduction of an unconstitutional measure. 

Mr. SMOOT. The question does not arise on the introduc- 
tion of a biil. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, whatever may be the dispute, 
the Senate, it seems to me, at the present time is not ready 
to pass upon the constitutionality of this bill. The time to do 
so is when the bill comes before the Senate, when we can pass 
on that question. I confess I do not know the character of the 
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liill; T do not believe we onght to take up the time of the 
Senate in the consideration of such a bill when it is introduced, 
because there are thousands of bills which are introduced and 
referred to committees which never get back to the Senate. 
We shall be wasting our time now if we shall proceed to dis- 
cuss the question whether or not the bill muy be properly 
introduced, 

The VION PRESIDENT. If objection be made to the intro- 
duction of the bill, under the rule its introduction has to be 
postponed for one day. 

Mr. NORRIS, I concede that. 

The VICH PRESIDENT, When the bill again comes before the 
Senate, the point of order as to its constitutionality may be 
considered. An objection having been made, the introduction 
of the bill wil be postponed for one day. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, with relation to the bill which 
nas just been presented by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Loran}, I wish to say that it contains a provision by which 
the United States is to issue bonds to pay American nationals 
for claims which they may have against the German Goyern- 
ment. That part of the bill is exceedingly obnoxious to me. 
I am not willing to have the United States issue bonds to pay 
American nationals for damages done to them by Germany. I 
have risen, however, for the purpose of asking unanimons con- 
sent to have put into the Recorp at this point an article by Mr. 
Armstrong, a lawyer of New York, in which he discusses very 
briefly the bill. I think the article contains information of 
importance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, the article will 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The article is as follows: 


GERMAN SEIZED Prorerry—Pnrorest AGAINST SUNNANDENING SECURITY 
Now HeLp ror America’s Trexty CLAIMS 
To the New YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE: 

The German Government during the war, through its duly authorized 
agents, killed and maimed American noncombatants and destroyed 
American private property to the value, as is now estimated, of at 
lenst $180,000,000,. £ 

The German Government agreed by the treaty of Berlin to indem- 
nify the American Government to the extent of these losses, and 

(1) To permit the United States to hold the private property of Ger- 
man citizens residing in Germany, seized in the United States, until 
it did so, or until it had made adequate proyision therefor; or 

(2) To permit the United States to satisfy Its claims out of the 
seized property. 

If the United States adopted course 2, Germany agreed fo compen- 
sate its citizens whose property was so used. A mixed claims commis- 
sion was set up by the two Governments to fix the exact amount 
payable. 

The Secretary of the Treasury now states that the Dawes annuities 
are “not sufficient to pay the interest on the claims which probably 
will be allowed by the Mixcd Claims Commission, and do not, there- 
fore, adequately provide for payment of the claims.” 

He adds: “If the United States takes no further action, the Ameri- 
enn citizens will receive but a small percentage of the value of their 
claims against Germany.” 

THE CERTIFICATE PLAN 


The Seeretary now proposes that instead of our insisting on the pay- 
ment of these claims by Germany, as we have the right to do under 
the treaty, 

(1) All the seized private property or its proceeds, with interest 
(about $300,000,000), be returned forthwith to its pre-war owners, 
except $50,000,000 (which can not be allocated and is to be used to 
pay the private claims of American citizens). Of this $270,000,000, 
$50,000,000 will consist of certifleates guaranteed by the United States, 
purchased by the Alien Property Custodian out of the proceeds of the 
scized property. 

(2) That the United States pay, in addition to the former owners, 
including the German Government (In the proposed certificates), the 
vulue of ships, radio stations, patents, cte, seized by the United States 
Government (not to exceed $100,000,000). Thus the Germans will 
receive $220,000,000 in cash and $150,000,000 in certificates, 

(3) The United States is then to guarantee the payment of all the 
certificates (in the form of Philadelphia car trust certificates) to be 
issued to the German Government and its citizens and to American 
citizens in satisfaction of the balance of the private claims (5100, 
000,000). In addition, the claimants will receive $50,000,000 in cash 
resulting from the purchase by the Alien Property Custodlan of certifi- 
cates at par “from the funds in his possession” and $30,000,000 di- 
rectly from the proceeds of the allen property. Thus the American 
claimants will receive $80,000,000 in cash and $100,000,000 in cer- 
tificates. 

These certificated are not to be executed by the German Government, 
nor will it guarantee their payment, The only source of payment of 
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these certificates will be the sums receivable by the United States 
under the agreement for the division of the Dawes payments, made in 
Paris, January 14, 1925, 

AMERICAN TAXIMAYERS LOSA 


No one bas hazarded or would dare to make the prediction that those 
payments will ever equal the face value of these certificates with inter- 
est, plus the allowed claims of the American Government with inter- 
est und the cost of the American Army of Occupation, all of which the 
German Government has agreed to pay. The United States Government 
will receive nothing for its claims or for the cost of the Army of 
Occupation, 

To the extent of the ‘deficiency then the taxpayers of the United 
States are to pay the claims which Germuny is legally obligated to 
satisfy. 

What the administration plan really amounts to is a proposal to 
necept in full satisfaction of all American claims (governmental und 
private) against Germany the payments receivable under the Dawes 
plan, whatever they may umount to. 

Why has the German note on this subject delivered last summer to 
the State Department not been published, and why has Mr. Mellon 
failed to mention it in lis statement? 

The ample security now held for our claims is to be surrendered 
before we reecive any substantial payments under the Paris agreement. 
The difference between the amount finally received from Germany and 
the actual amount of German claims is to be paid by the taxpayers of 
the United States, The Secretary suggests that this merely represents 
“failure to receive reimbursement for moneys spent.” Be that as it 
may, the money in question came from the taxpayers. 

The Secretary constantly ignores the following facts: 

1. That Germany has lawfully expropriated the seized property. 

2. That title thereto is now vested in the United States ns owner, 
and the former owners no longer have any interest In the property or 
its proceeds, 

3. That we must turn over the seized property and its proceeds to 
the German Government it it is to be returned at all, or violate the 
terms of the Berlin treaty. 

He repeatedly refers to the nonresident enemy aliens who formerly 
owned the seized property as the “owners” or “German property 
owners.“ 

GERMAN GOVERNMENT'S PLEDGE 


It is true that we took the property from German citizens residing in 
Germany, but their Government has since (under the German law) 
pledged it as security for the payment of its admitted debts, and, in 
fuct, authorized its use by the United States for their payment. 

No consent is required from the former owners, but the fact is that 
payments to the German pre-war owners could not properly be made 
without the consent of the German Government. The allied govern- 
ments could properly’ and would undoubtedly object to such consent 
being given. 

The President in his annual message (December 7, 1925) seems, 
strangely enough, to fall into the same crror, for he says“ the German 
Government and people are interested as debtors and owners in the 
seized property.” 1 

That these statements are incorrect as a matter of law is certain. 
(See 32 Ops, Atty. Gen. 249; 39 Ops. A. G. 511-13 Munich Ins, Co. v. 
First Reinsurance Co., 6 Fed. (2d) 742-751 CCA 2d Cir.) 

Such a plan should be overwhelmingly defeated. We should either 
pay the private American claims out of the seized property (permitting 
the German Government to compensate its citizens for their losses as 
agrecd—which would not be in contravention of the Dawes plan and 
could not be objected to by the allied governments—and would result 
in the actual payment of the private American claims by the German 
Government), returning the balance of the seized property and also 
compensating Germany for the seized ships, ete. (Germany could apply 
these payments to the compensation of its citizens), or 

We should hold the seized property in accordance with the treaty 
until Germany pays us $150,000,000 in cash (if $30,000,000 can be law- 
fully used), applying the Dawes payments to our governmental claims, 
Including the costs of the army of occupation. 

We could then return the selzed property to the German government 
for distribution to its citizens residing in Germany, and pay it the 
value of the ships, ete. 

In neither case could there possibly be any claim of confiscation by 
the United States. 

On receipt of the $370,000,000 from the United States (the proceeds 
of the alien property, plus cstimated compensation for the seized ships, 
ete.), the German Government could reimburse itself for the payment 
to the American Government, or turn it all over to the pre-war owners 
as it determined to be proper, under its laws. 

As a matter of fact a large part of the $400,000,000 of property be- 
longed to the Junker class, and no inconsiderable part (see U. S. v. 
Chemical Foundation, 5 F (2d) 191, 197-C. C. A. 3d Cire.) was owned 
by the royal family and by the Kaiser himself,“ and Germany could atso 
properly impose on the $400,000,000 taxes payable by its citizens resids 
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ing In Germany, whose property was seized in the United States during 
the war and who have thus escaped German war taxation thereon, 


THE DAWES AGREEMENT 


A short consideration of these facts should convince anyone that 
there will not be any very large balance, if any, payable by the German 
Government. 

But even If there should be a balance payable, it can be paid by 
Germany without any violation of the Dawes agreement. 

The Dawes plan contemplated the application of the property of all 
German citizens residing in Germany whose property had been seized 
during the war In allied or associated countries to the payment of the 
claims of the citizens of those countries. For that reason the conferees 
did not consider the German seized property as part of the assets of 
Germany, applicable to the payment of its debts, in fixing the amount 
of annual payments. Great Britain, France, and Belgium have used 
the selzed property. 

The division of the Dawes payments was based npon a division of the 
income from the Gefman assets in Germany (exclusive of the seized 
property). 

Tt should be remembered that Secretary Hughes, in his letter to the 
President, dated February 3, 1925, written in response to Senate Reso- 
lution 301, of January 20, 1925, said that“ The agreement at Paris 
neither surrenders nor modifies any treaty rights of the United States.” 

In other words, we are still entitled to demand from Germany pay- 
ment of the American private claims, if not of all the American claims, 
and this was well understood by all the allied governments. Germany 
was noten party to the Paris agreement. 

As a matter of fact, in chapter 1, article 10, of the agreement re- 
garding the distribution of the Dawes annuities made at Paris, dated 
January 14, 1925, it was provided that the allied governments would 
not be entitled to share in the Dawes payments uutil after they had 
applied to their claims under the economic clauses “ the German prop- 
erty and their assets which it has the power to liquidate.” 

Under these circumstances there can be no possible reason for the 
taxpayers of the United States being called npon to pay any part of 
the losses suffered by their government and fellow citizens as a result 
of the repeated violations by Germany of the elemental principles of 
humanity in the course of the war. 

It would be interesting and probably enlightening to the people of 
the United States who are asked to assume this indebtedness to know 
what the present attitude of the German Government is. 

WILLIAM CAMPBELL ARMSTRONG. 

New YORK, January 8, 1926. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr, President, it seems to me entirely ap- 
propriate that the bill presented by the Senator from Idaho 
should be introduced. As a matter of information, if nothing 
else, I want to ask the Senator from Idaho if the bill proposes 
to take care of the claims of American nationals against the 
German Government and provides for the payment of those 
claims? It seems to me we have been waiting too long to pay 
those claims which are just claims. The Mixed Claims Com- 
mission having found in favor of them, we should make some 
arrangement about paying them. 

Mr. BORAH. The bill is intended to take care of that 
situation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the bill propose to pay those claims 
out of the property which is now in the hands of the Alien 
Property Custodian? 

Mr. BORAH. No; it does not. 

Mr. KING. It contemplates that the American people shall 
pay them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Why should those claims not be paid out 
of the property in the hands of the Alien Property Custodian? 

Mr. BORAH. That, of course, is a question which we shall 
discuss when we come to it. It is an important matter. 

Mr. SWANSON. The bill provides for the issuance of bonds 
by the United States out of funds that we obtained on account 
of our army of occupation; in other words, the substance of 
the bill is to make the American taxpayer pay for the sinking 
of the Lusitania and to pay for other damage which Germany 
did to American citizens during the World War. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no concurrent or other 
resolutions, the Chair lays before the Senate a resolution com- 
ing over from a previous day, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 185) submitted 
by Mr. Reep of Missouri March 29, 1926, as follows: 


Resolred, That the Committee on Foreign Relations, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized and directed to investigate and ascertain 
the ability of the foreign countries indebted to the United States to 
pey and discharge said indebtedness; and be it further 

Resolved, That said committee shall ascertain the extent to which 
individuals, firms, or corporations have made loans to foreign countries 
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indebted to the United States or to the individuals or corporations of 
sald countries, the disposition of the proceeds of such loans, and the 
terms and conditions under which such loans were made, and also to 
ascertain what moneys have been pledged or expended and what or- 
ganizations exist to affect the action of the Government of the United 
‘States in relation to foreign debts. 

Said committee shall report at the earliest possible time. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, in the absence of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED]; who submitted the resolution, I 
ask that it go over without prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over with- 
out prejudice. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on April 1, 1926, 
the President approved and signed the act (S. 2673) to amend 
the act approved June 3, 1896, entitled “An act to establish 
and provide for the maintenance of a free public library and 
reading room in the District of Columbia.” 

AMENDMENT OF RULE XXXVII 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, it was understood that I 
was to bring up to-day my resolution, Senate Resolution 188, 
with regard to the amendment of Rule XXXVIII of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate. I ask that the Senate now proceed to 
the consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if the resolution referred to 
by the Senator from Nevada shall be laid before the Senate, I 
wish to moye that it be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then a motion should be made to 
take the resolution from the table. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
of the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the resolution. 

8 Mr. CURTIS and Mr. JONES of Washington addressed the 

‘hair. - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PirtMaN] has the floor. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
the resolution read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 188) submitted 
by Mr. Prrrwax March 30, 1926, as follows: 

Resolved, That paragraph 2, Rule XXXVIII, of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows, 
to wit: 

“2. All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator 
when acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualitica- 
tions of the person nominated shall be kept sccret; also all votes upon 
any nomination shall be kept secret until the injunction of secrecy is 
removed by the Senate. If, however, charges shall be made against a 
person nominated, the committee may, in its discretion, notify such 
nomince thereof, but the name of the person making such charges shall 
not be disclosed. The fact that a nomination has been made, or that 
It has been confirmed or rejected, shall not be regarded as a secret, 
und the making publie by a Senator of his own vote shall not be deemed 
a violition of the injunction of secrecy.” 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, there are two changes in 
Rule XXXVII intended to be accomplished by the resolution 
which I have offered. The first change is to allow a majority 
of the Senate to make public all votes upon a nomination. The 
second change is that the making public by a Senator of his 
own vote shall not be deemed a violation of the injunction of 
secrecy. 

I propose to change the first sentence of the rule in one par- 
ticular, which I will read. 

Paragraph 2 of Rule XXXVIII at the present time provides 
as follows: 


All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator when 
acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifications of 
the person nominated, also all votes upon any nomination, shall be 
kept secret. 


I have separated that sentence so as to leave all information 
communicated and remarks made by a Senator secret, but by 
separating that sentence and by a slight addition I have pro- 
vided that all votes on a nomination may be made public by a 
majority vote of the Senate. 

The other amendment to the rule is simply to add these 
words at the end of the rule: Z 


The question is on the motion 


Mr. President, can we not have 
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ond the making public by a Senator of his own vote shall not be 
deemed a violation of the injuction of secrecy. 


In other words, there are two propositions Involved in the 
proposed amendment, In the first place, whether the Senate 
acts or not, a Senator will be at liberty to state his own vote; 
and in the second place, while the remarks of a Senator in 
executive session and communications still must remain secret, 
all the yotes may be made public by a majority vote of the 
Senate. 

Why is it, Mr. President, that we can not get action on this 
matter without amending the rule? It was certainly never 
anticipated at the time the rules were prepared that it would 
require a two-thirds vote. Here is the rule with regard to 
amendments and suspensions, and so forth, being the Rule XL: 


SUSPENSION AND AMENDMENT OF THE RULES 


No motion to suspend, modify, or amend any rule, or any part 
thereof, shall be In order, except on one day’s notice in writing, speci- 


fying precisely the rule or part proposed to be suspended, modified, ` 


or amended, and the purpose thereof. Any rule may be suspended 
without notice by the unanimous consent of the Senate, except as 
otherwise provided in clause 1, Rule XII. 


That is the only rule on the subject except that of Rule XII, 
which refers to unanimous consent. 

In 1915 the question of the suspension of the rules came 
before the Senate. At that time the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
SHEPPARD] proposed to suspend the rules so that he might 
offer a prohibition amendment to an appropriation bill then 
pending in the Senate, and the question arose as to whether or 
not it required a majority vote or a two-thirds vote to sus- 
pend the rules. At that time it was argued by the then Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, Mr. Hitchcock, the then Senator from New 
York, Mr. Root, and tlie then Senator from Massachusetts, 
Mr. Lodge, that, notwithstanding the fact that there was no 
rule requiring a two-thirds vote, under the general practice 
of legislative and parliamentary bodies more than a majority 
vote was always required to suspend a rule. The Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], Who is sitting here, took part 
in that debate and contended that, in the absence of an ex- 
press rule requiring more than a majority vote, all votes of 
parliamentary bodies were by a majority. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN, I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I think that I am in favor of the 
proposed amendments, but would it not be better to let them 
go to the Rules Committee and then have them reported back 
after consideration by the committee? I feel certain that the 
Senator's proposal will have favorable consideration. So far 
as I can see, there seems to be virtue and strength in the pro- 
posal first to make public by a mere majority the vote that is 
taken; and secondly, to give the privilege to an individual 
Senator to make known to the public what his vote was, but not 
the vote of any other Senator, without a violation of the rule. 
I nm of the opinion that the Senator's proposal will receive 
quite favorable consideration, although I am not a member 
of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I thank the Senator. 
matter later. 


I will discuss that 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yicld to me? 
Mr. WATSON., Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 


Mr. PITTMAN. I yield first to the Senator from North 
Carolina, and then E will yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, and, while 1 think the resolution of the Sena- 
tor from Nevada should go to that committee, I shall vote for 
it. I have been here for a long time, and I have conferred 
with many of the older Senators who also have been here for a 
long time, and they understand, as I have always understood 
and I have acted on that principle—that any individual Senator 
had a right to tell how he yoted on any question. It is a Sena- 
tor’s duty to keep secret the proceedings of an executive session 
und how his coHeagues voted, but as to his individual vote I 
have considered that a Senator had the right to tell how he 
voted. That has been the custom here, Mr. President, for 20 
years, and I have never heard it disputed until this time. 

When, a few days ago, what was understood to be my vote 
on the Woodlock matter was eriticized in North Carolina, I 
had no hesitation in telegraphing down there the fact that I 
voted against Mr. Woodlock, because I was misrepresented in 
that Stute, and I wanted the truth to be known about my posi- 
tion. Therefore I am heartily in fayor of this rule, because 
We have aeted upon that principle as Senators heretofore, 

I hope the Senator will let the resolution go to the Committee 
on Rules, and I have no doubt that it will be reported back 
favorubly. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. Now I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, the first part of the first 
clause I think is the rule now: 

All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator when 
acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifications of 
the person nominated shall be kept secret. 

That is the rule now. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON (reading) 


Also all votes upon any nomination shall be kept secret until tho 
injunction of scerecy is removed by the Senate. 


That is the rule now. 

Mr. PI'PTMAN, No; that is not the rule now. 

Mr. WATSON. That is to say, by a two-thirds vote the in- 
junction of secrecy can be removed now. 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; the Senator is wrong in that 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield to me? 

Mr. PIFTMAN. In just a moment. The latter part of that 
I have changed. At the present time the rule enjoins secrecy, 
not only as to the communication of the remarks of Senators 
but as to the vote. That being the rule, the only way we can get 
around it is to suspend the rule. 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It has been held by the Senate that it takes 
a two-thirds vote to suspend a rule. 

Mr. WATSON. Which is quite true; but two-thirds, then, 
can suspend the rule and remove the injunction of secrecy. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; and we have found out that two-thirds 
can not suspend the rule, 

Mr. WATSON. That is to say, that two-thirds can not be 
obtained, 

Mr, PITTMAN, . Yes; exactly. 

Mr. WATSON. Now, let me ask a question. Does the Sena- 
tor intend that this shall be doue by a majority vote instead 
of by a two-thirds vote? 

Mr. PITTMAN, Undoubtedly. 
from Arkansas, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, for the last 
few years there has been a growing tendency on the part of 
the Senate to dispense with whut we know as executive busi- 
ness in connection with the nominations of persons to office. 
It seems to me that if the rule should be amended it ought to 
be amended in a different way from that proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Nevada; ut least, that such a course is worthy of 
consideration. 

I do not know of any reason why the vote on a nomination 
in an executive session should not be made public. Certainly 
it seems to me ill-advised so to amend the rule that each Sena- 
tor may be asked how he voted and may be put in the embar- 
rassing attitude of either stating how he voted or of refusing 
to do so, It seems to me that if the proposal should go to the 
Committee on Rules that body might very well consider amend- 
ing the rule so that all votes on nominations in executive ses- 
sion should be made public. 

In my judgment, the same reason does not apply to with- 
holding publicity respecting yotes on nominations that applies 
to the discussion respecting a nomination, because in my expe- 
rience here I have discovered that the enemies of a man who 
has been nominated to a public office frequently find it a means 
of wreaking their vengeance on him to make charges which 
they are assured from the beginning will never be associated 
with their individual responsibility, and frequently unfounded 
charges are in fact made. I should favor modifying the rule 
further so that when a man makes a charge against a person 
who has been nominated for a public office he shall be requived 
to sign the charge or to assume some responsibility for it. 

I do not know why a man who has been nominated for a 
public office should be subjected to the perils of an anonymous 
charge. I never have had much regard for a man who will 
assail another anonymously. It never has seemed to me to 
be consistent with fair dealing to invite anonymous charges; 
and I think while we are working on this rule we had better 
do something that ts effective and thorough, and at least con- 
sider the advisability of modifying the rule with respect to 
permitting anonymous charges, and modifying the rule so as 
to withdraw from votes in executive sessions the veil of 
secrecy, and provide in the rule that the votes shall be public. 
I think that worthy of consideration while we are dealiug 
with the subject. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am dealing now with the 
simplest phase of this question, There are a number of changes 
in the rules that I should like to make. In fact, I should 
like to provide that all nominations should be considered in 
open session eacept those which the Senate itself, by a majority. 


Now I yield to the Senator 
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vote, decided to consider in executive session. I have good 
rensems for that position. I do not care to present them now, 
because I wish to deal with a proposition upon which the 
Senate has made up its mind, not with some proposition that 
may be the subject of debate. 

I should be perfectly willing, if I were raising a question 
here that the Senate did not understand and did not have its 
mind made up upon, to have it referred to the committee. 
Such a suggestion as the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son] makes should be incorporated in a separate proposed 
amendment and go to the committee. I do not desire to 
enter into a discussion of something that the Senate is not 
rendy to act on. I know that the Senate is ready to act on this 
proposition because it has already acted on it, and it is going 
to act again. 

Here is the proposition: Instead of providing here that all 
nominations shall be considered in open executive session unless 
the Senate by a majority vote says they shall be considered 
in secret session, I have held to the present rule just“as 
closely as I could hold. I have not changed the present rule 
except in two particulars. Those two particulars are simply 
these—that as to the vote on nominations, and nothing else, the 
Senate by a majority vote may make the entire yote public; 
und, whether the Senate by a majority vote decides to make 
the vote public or not, that a Senator shall not be guilty of 
contempt of the Senate if he makes public his own vote. 

That is absolutely essential. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Overman] has made public his vote. Some ef the 
rest of us would like to make public our votes; but the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Ssroor] the other day warned me on the floor 
of the Senate that if I made public my vote or anything that 
took place in that executive session I would be subject under 
the rules to expulsion. Whether he be right or wrong about 
that, there is no reason why a Senator should labor under 
that threat. 

The question is here now. At the time Rule XL was adopted, 
providing for the suspension and amendment of the rules, there 
was no provision for a two-thirds vote to suspend a rule. 
There is not to-day any provision for a two-thirds vote. Mind 
you, the two-thirds vote applies only to the suspension of a 
rule, and not to ameudments, as Vice President Coolidge ruled 
in 1924, and which ruling was accepted by the Senate. It does 
not apply to the making of a rule. It does not apply to the 
amendment of a rule. 

How did the precedent arise that a two-thirds vote should be 
required for the suspension of a rule? You will find that in 
January, 1915, when there was an appropriation bill pending— 
I think it was the District of Columbia hill—the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] offered an amendment carrying a pro- 
hibition provision fer the District of Columbia; and What hap- 
pened? A point of order was made against it on the ground 
that it took a two-thirds vote to suspend the rule against offer- 
ing general legislation to an appropriation bill. That question 
was debated. Senator Lodge said that while there was no rule 
on the subject, the Senate desired to protect its appropriation 
bills, and he argued that as it was a general parliamentary 
practice to require more than a majority vote to suspend a 
rule, that the Senate should do it. Senator Root took the 
ame ground. Senator Lodge said that the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts required a two-thirds vote to suspend their rules; 
but, of course, there was a standing rule of the legislature of 
that State requiring a two-thirds vote to suspend the rules. 
We never had it. In answer to that, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Swanson] said: 


Mr. President, the question before the Senate is a very inyportant 
one. It is as to whether or not a majority of the Senate can control 
its procedure, 

Under general parliamentary law the majority has the right to con- 
trol the deliberations of all legislative bodies, except in so far as that 
majority may be restricted by specific rules. We have as much right 
to determine that three-fifths or four-fifths or nine-tenths shall be re- 
quired to modify or suspend a rule as to determine that it requires 
two-thirds to suspend a rule. 


The matter ‘then was submitted to the Senate by the Vice 
President. The Vice President stated at that time that the 
Senate did not always sustain the letter of the law of its rules; 
that while the letter of the law of Rule XL might require only 
a majority vote, the Senate frequently appealed from the de- 
cision of the Chair and made its own rules. So he submitted 
to the Senate the question as to whether they would require a 
majority vote or a two-thirds yote to suspend the rules; and 
the vote was yeas 41, nays 34, being a majority in favor of 
the two-thirds proposition. Vice President Marshall held, 
therefore, that a two-thirds vote was required zor the suspen- 
sion of the rules, 
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Mind you, that was only by a total vote of 75. It was only 
by a majority of seven votes in the Senate, it was by.a vote 
of less than half of the Senate, that they set the precedent 
that the suspension of the rules should require a two-thirds 
vote. The matter has come up once or twice since; and in 
each case where it has come up the Chair has referred to this 
decision back in 1915, and has said that the last decision of 
the Senate itself having required a two-thirds vote for a sus- 
pension of the rules, it shall be considered as a rule of the 
Senate. 

What is the result of that? The result of that is that the 
rule as it now exists, Rule XXXVII, carries no provision 
whatever for relieving from secrecy as to the vote. As the 
rule does not provide for making a vote public af any time, 
it can not be made publie except by suspending the rule; and 
under the decisions I have read, while they are not embraced 
in the rule, being precedents of the Senate, the Chair has held 
that it requires a two-thirds vote to make public a matter of 


‘that kind, because the rule does not provide for it, and to make 


it public the rule must be suspended. 

I am not here for the purpose of questioning whether the 
Senate should have required a two-thirds vote for suspension 
or not; but the fact remains that under the rule as it exists 
there is no way of making public the vote on a nomination 
except by suspending the rules, which requires a two-thirds 
vote. 

It means that one more than a third of this body can pre- 
vent making public a vote on a nomination. A two-thirds vote 
does not apply to the making of a rule. It does not apply 
to the amending of a rule. It applies only to the suspension 
of a rule. I can see some sound argument for requiring a 
larger vote to suspend a rule than to make a rule. I am not 
arguing against the soundness of requiring a two-thirds vote 
for the suspension of a rule, because when rule is suspended, 
it is done away with for some particular case, and not for all 
cases, 

Bear in mind, if this amendment I have offered shall be 
adopted, while the rule will still apply to communications and 
remarks made by Senators on a nomination, the rule itself will 
carry the privilege of setting aside the injunction of secrecy 
as to the vote, which will allow a majority to set it aside, 
because it will be in accordance with the rule, and will not 
require a suspension of the rules. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDE . Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. NEBLY. I propound the following parliamentary in- 
quiry: Is it the opinion of the Presiding Officer that the present 
rule of the Senate prohibits a Senator from telling how he 
himself yotes on a nomination? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has ruled that a sus- 
pension of the rules is necessary, and that a two-thirds vote is 
required to suspend the rules. That would apply to the an- 
nouncement of the vote of an individual Senator, as well as to 
the vote in toto. 4 

Mr. NEWLY. Then it is the opinion of the Chair that un- 
less the rule has been suspended for the purpose, a Senator 
can not tell how he himself voted on a nomination in execu- 
tive session? 

The VICH PRESIDE 
under the present rule, 

Mr. NELV. I now address the Senator from Nevada | Mr. 
PitrMan]|. One of his amendments proposes to enable a Sen- 
ator to tell how he votes. The apparent purpose of his other 
amendment is to enable a majority of the Senators to tell how 
others vote. In the circumstances, will the Senator inform us 
what desirable end he expects to attain by increasing the power 
of the majority in the Senate over the minority? 

Mr, PITTMAN, I will answer that question. I think this 
is un appropriate time to answer it. I think it is a very good 
idea to usk why I put in the provision that a majority of the 
United States Senate may make publie a vote on a nomination, 

I can conceive why the secret Australian ballot system was 
adopted. In the first place, it was adopted to protect from 
intimidation men who were subject to influence and also to 
prevent corrupt men from bribing. I hardly think the Mem- 
bers of this body desire to be Classed in either category. I 
do not belieye that anyone wants to announce on the floor that 
he is afraid for anyone to kuow how he votes. Of course, as 
far us the question of corruption is concerned, which led to 
the Australian ballot, I do not even hint at that. That is out 
of the question. I simply put it in as one of the grounds for 
the adoption of that system. 

Let me also call to the attention of the Senate this ques- 
tion; Why is it the duty of the United States Senate to make 


NT. That is the opinion of the Chair, 
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votes public? I am answering the Senater’s question. When 
a man goes into the ballot box le represents himself und 
no one else, and he bas a right to maintain secrecy as to how 
he stands. Every vote we cast here is not on behalf of our- 
selyes, but on behalf of our States which send us here to rep- 
resent them, and on behalf of our constituents, who trust us 
to represent the principles they stand for, and which cause 
them to vote for us. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr, NEELY. If that is the Senator’s view, why does he not 
provide in his amendment that the rule shall be modified as 
suggested by the senior Senator from Arkansas, so that all 
votes on nominations shall be in open session? I should like to 
vote for un amendment that would forever terminate secret 
consideration of nominations. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator will have an opportunity to 
vote for that. 

Mr. NEELY. And for that I shall vote. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator will have an opportunity to 
vote for it, but in the meantime I would ask him to vote for 
something that is not quite so much of a change. 

Mr. NEELY. The Senator's proposition is entirely different 
from my suggestion. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I know it is. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I make a point of order against 
the amendments proposed by the Senutor from Nevada, and 
invite the Chair's attention to the rule. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I raise the point that I can 
not be taken from my feet by a point of order while discussing 
something. I have kindly yielded to the Senator, but I am in 
the midst of a speech, and I yielded to him for a question but 
not fer a motion or to make a point of order, Under the rules, 
I can not be taken from my feet on any ground at all, unless 
a Senator raises a point of order against my saying something 
improper about him. He can not raise a point of order while 
I am speaking, because I do not yield for that purpose. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. A point of order can be raised at 
any time. 

Mr. NEELY. Except when the Senate is dividing. The rules 
specifically so provide, and if the Senator does not know that 
fact he should familiarize himself with Rule XX. My point 
of order, however, is based on Rule XL, which is as follows: 


No motion to suspend, modify, or amend any rule, or any part 
thereof, shall be in order, except on one day's notice in writing speci- 
fying precisely the rule or part proposed to be suspended, modified. or 
amended, and the purpose thereof. 


The Senator’s amendments do not specify their purpose, and 
they are therefore ont of order under the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the notice given by the Sena- 
tor from Nevada the purpose of the amendment is stated: 

The purpose of such amendment is to permit the Senate, at any 
time, to remove the injunction of secrecy with regurd to the votes by 
Senators upon any and all nominations referred to in said Rule 
XXXVIII, and further to provide that the making public by a Senator 
of his own yote upon any such nomination shall not be deemed a 
violation of the injunction of secrecy. 


The Chair holds the point of order not well taken. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I will ürst answer the Sen- 
ator with regard to the propriety, as well as the advisability, 
of the Senate making public a vote. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, before the Senator gets to that, 
will he permit me to advert just for a moment to a decision of 
the Chair to the effect that an individual Senator has no right 
under the rule to state how he voted on a particular appoint- 
meut? I am unable to see how an interpretation of that sort 
may be enforced, because a Senator may state beforehand how 
he intends to vote. As a matter of fact, in this very matter of 
the Woodlock appointment, two Senators, if not more—I am in- 
clined to think more—announced in the public print beforehand 
how they intended to vote. It is quite true that two of them 
did not persist in their intention; they changed front; but sup- 
pose they had not; the public weuld have had full information 
as to how they voted on that appointment. I am not so sure 
that I did not say publicly beforehand how I intended to vote. 
I certainly made no concealment of it. If I did not print it, I 
told a number of people how I intended to vote. I do not see 
how such an interpretation of the rule cun be made effective. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that his hold- 
ing was based upon a reading together of section 4 of Rule 
XXXVI and section 2 of Rule XXXVIII. Section 4 of Rule 
XXXVI places a probibition on any Senator from disclosing 
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the secret or confidential business or proceedings of the Sen- 
ute.“ Rule XXXVIII provides that “all votes upon any nomi- 
nation shall be kept secret.” Of course, that has reference to 
the.“ proceedings of the Senate,’ and all parts of the proeced- 
ings of the Senate. The Chair held, therefore, that it applies 
to the votes of individual Senators as well as to all votes. 

Mr. GLASS. The Chair realizes that an individual Senator 
may practically nullify the rule by stating beforehand and 
printing beforehand, if he pleases, exactly how he shall vote. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The expression of an intent is 
not a “ proceeding of the Senate.“ 

Mr. GLASS. No; it is not u procceding of the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The custom of the Senate has been, for 10 
years at least, for anybody to tell how he individually vote if 
he cared to. The Senator from Utah, whose name has been 
mentioned, agrees with me that that is so. I do not think any 
Senator who has been here for any time has ever regarded the 
rule as applying to an individual Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The interpretation is of the rule, 
and not of a custom. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator says he did tell how he voted, and 
I do not think anybody would propose the expuision of the 
Senator because he did what he thought the rule permitted. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I think there ought to be 
a great many amendments to these rules. If the Senate is 
going to act all the time in accordance with that one vote taken 
in 1915, when it was decided by 41 to 34 that it was a good 
idea to require a two-thirds vote for the suspension of a rule, 
then such a provision ought to be put in the rules, that the 
rules can not be suspended without a two-thirds yote. Let 
us make it definite and certain, 

There are a great many other things to be considered. 
After this amendment shall be adopted, I want to offer another 
amendment. I want to provide that nominations shall be 
held in open executive session, except when a majority de- 
cides to hold them in secret executive session. But, as I said 
before, and us I said to my friend from Arkansas, I do not 
care at the present time to have this plain, simple matter, 
which we have ail voted on and which we all understand, 
mixed up with a lot of other suggestions as to amendments of 
the rule, to go to the Rules Committee and be considered 
whenever they are at liberty to consider it, or whenever they 
can get a quorum. I understand that Senators are so busy 
with various committees right now that they can not always 
get a quorum in committee whenever they see fit. I am un- 
willing to complicate this simple proposition with other mat- 
ters of amendment of the rules, so that it will have to go to 
the Rules Committee, and there suffer the delay which the 
congestion of business may cause it to suffer. There is 
nothing in this except one simple. proposition, and Senators 
have all yoted on it, they have all taken a stand on it, and 
they know what it means. The question is whether a majority 
of this body shall have the liberty of making public a vote on 
a nomination. That does not require any committee con- 
sideration. It is a simple proposition, and the only reason we 
have to have a rule is because if we do not provide in the 
rules that secrecy may be removed, then we can never have it 
removed except by a suspension of the rules, which takes a 
two-thirds vote. I am trying to make the proviso that secrecy 
muy be removed a part of the rule, so that we will not have 
to suspend the rules. It is perfectly simple. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada - 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. PITTMAN, I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. My colleague, I think, has correctly stated 
the understanding which has prevailed in the Senate fer the 
last 30 years, I am sure. Whether there was a vote of the 
Senate to make the vote upon a nomination public or not, Sena- 
tors have understood that they were at liberty to state how 
they had voted. That, as the Chair said, has been merely a 
custom. I am inclined to think that upon a strict interpreta- 
tion of the rule the Chair is correct. The custom has grown 
up probably in disregard of a technical interpretation of the 
rule. z 
But what I rose especially to say to the Senator from Nevada 
is that there has been another custom growing out of the 
almost unanimous practice of the Senate which I wish to call 
to his attention. I can not now recall, though there may have 
been instances otherwise, any case in recent yeurs at least 
when the Senate has declined to give unanimous consent to the 
publication of the vote of the Senate upon the question of the 
confirmation of a nomination. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think the Senator is entirely right; and 
if it had not been for this peculiar case and the very extraordi- 
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nary action taken by the Senate in this matter, I doubt if 
we would ever have had the rule called to our attention. 

Mr. SEMIMONS, When the Senator is attempting to correct 
the rule to conform to the practice with reference to a Senator 
disclosing his own vote, why should he not at the same time 
correct the rule as to the publication of the yote so as to con- 
form the rule to the uniform practice of the Senate in respect 
to that matter? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do propose to do that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not understand the Senator was doing 
that. I understood him to say that the record vote might be 
Published by a majority vote of the Senate. Why does he not 
qonke it mandatory, or rather permissive, without any vote of 
the Senate, by simply providing that a Senator may disclose 
lis own vote and that all votes upon the confirmation of nomi- 
nations shall be published or made a matter of public record? 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator must know that I favor that 
plan, as I haye stated that I intend later to offer another 
amendment to the rule to have the consideration of all nomina- 
tious in public session except where for some peculiar reason a 
majority of the Senate thiuk it unwise to do so. I will then 
submit that amendment to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator is providing that the rule 
of the Senate with reference to a Senator disclosing his own 
yote shall be made to conform to the practice. Why not make 
the rule conform to the practice in the other case by providing 
at the same time that all votes upon the confirmation of nomi- 
nations shall be made a matter of public record? 

Mr. PITTMAN. My only reason for not doing so is that I 
desire to have my resolution pass without reference to a com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr, President, will the Sena- 
tor permit me to interrupt him about another feature of the 
matter? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Just let me answer the Senator from North 
Carolina first, and then I shall be glad to eld to the Senator 
from Arkansas. I desire to have this matter passed without 
being required to refer it to a committee. I am only proposing 
an amendment that the Senate has alreudy voted on. I do 
not want to inject any new proposition in it. If I should inject 
a new proposition in it, it would probably have to go to a com- 
mittee. Now I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. It was with reference to a 
fact underlying that statement that I wanted to ask the Sena- 
tor. The Senator states that his proposed amendment to the 
rule will permit a majority of the Senate to reveal the vote on 
a nomination in executive session. I do not believe, from a 
casual study of the language of the resolution as the Senator 
presents it, that it would do any such thing. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Why not? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I want to know. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkausus. The language of the Sena- 
tor's resolution is that 


All information communicated or remarks mane by a Senator, when 
acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifications of 
the person nimed, shall be kept secret; also, all votes upon any nomi- 
nation shall be kept secret until the injunction of secrecy is removed by 
the Senate, 


My thought is that that language would not change in any 
wey the present rule. The present rale is by implication just 
what the Senator from Nevada has proposed. Votes on a nomi- 
nation are kept secret until the injunction of secrecy is re- 
moved by the Senate. It is true the Senator from Nevada 
said his amendment coutemplates removal of the injunction by 
majority vote, but my point is that it does not uppeur from the 
language of the resolution. There is nothing in the amendment 
he has proposed which would give a majority of the Nenate 
the power to remove the injunction of secrecy on a vote con- 
cerning nominations, 

The present rule, as construed by the Chair, is that it may 
be done only by suspension of the rule; that is, by a two-thirds 
vote. The Senator’s amendment, so far as I can understand it, 
does not in any way change the present rule. It does not pro- 
yide that the injunction of secrecy may be removed by a ma- 
jority vote. If the resolution were agreed to, it would, in my 
judgment, still require, upon a strict legal construction, a two- 
thirds yote to remove the injunction of secrecy from a yote on 
a nomination. In other words, the language proposed by the 
Senator from Nevada would not effectuate the purpose he 
has in mind. 

I know the Senator from Nevada is a good lawyer, and I 
know lie has given thought to the subject. My attention has 
only been drawn to it this morning since coming into the 


I will proceed to tell the 
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Chamber, and since he has called it to the attention of the 
Senate, but I am morally sure that the suggestion I now make 
is worthy of consideration. The Senate now has the power to 
remove the injunction. of secrecy. The rule does not in any 
respect change the existing law with respect to the removal 
of the injunction of secrecy. It provides that secrecy shall be 
maintained until the injunction of secrecy has been removed. 
It does not change in any particular, by express language or 
by implication, the manner in which the injunction may be 
removed, so that if we adopt the resolution as proposed by the 
Senator from Nevada, in my humble judgment it would not 
effectuate his purpose. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Let me show the Senator the distinction. 
The way the rule reads at the present time is that— 


All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator when 
acting upon nomfuations concerning the character or qualifications of 
the person nominated, also all votes on a nomination, shall be kept 
secret. 


That is unconditional; that is absolutely positive that it shall 
all be kept secret. The only way we can avoid the secrecy is 
to suspend the rules. It has been held by the Senate, not by 
the Chair, but by the Senate in 1915, by a vote of 41 to 34, that 
there should be a larger vote for the suspension of a rule than 
for the making of the rule; that the two-thirds vote only dealt 
with the suspension of an existing rule, and not as to the adop- 
tion, amendment, or enforcement of a rule. 

The existing rule has to be suspended because it is positive 
as to secrecy and there is no limit. The amendment I have 
offered is not positive as to secrecy. It provides: 

All votes upon any nomination which shall be kept secret 


Not permanently, but— 
until the injunction of secrecy is removed by the Senate. 


Now let us go back to it. There is no doubt that when the 
Senate has a right to act under the rule it is by majority vote. 
Tt has been held, however, that when they try to suspend a 
rule it takes a two-thirds yote. I am not uneasy about the 
proposition at all. What I am uneasy about is having the mat- 
ter go buck to the committee. I am desperately uneusy about 
that, I am willing to take my chances upon whether or not, 
if we put my provision in the rule, then the secrecy shall only 
last so long as the Senate wants it to, and that this being in 
the rule, the Senate can relieve itself from the injunction of 
secrecy by a majority vote. 

I am satisfied, under the rulings of the Senate in the past, 
that if we do not put that provision in the rule, but leave it a 
matter of permanent secrecy, the only way the Senate could 
get away from permanent secreey would be by suspension of 
the rules. I do not think there was ever any reason or 
authority for requiring a two-thirds vote to suspend the rules. 
The argument on it by Root and by Lodge and ofhers never 
was that there was any authority for such a yote to suspend 
the rules. They simply said it was a good custom and that 
other parliamentary bodies required it, and that we ought to 
require it. They could have changed it the next day by a 
vote of 41 to 34 the other way. l 

I am inclined to think that the rule should not be suspended 
temporarily in some particular case by a majority vote, but 
it ought to be provided in the rules. It ought not to be merely 
a precedent of this body. There is no precedent in this body 
requiring the Senate to do anything exept by a majority 
vote that it is authorized to do. We are under my amendment 
only enjoined to secrecy as to the vote until the Senate shall 
relieve from the injunction of secrecy. With the rule so pro- 
viding, we cau relieve it any time we want to by a majority 
vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator's argument Is absolutely sound, 
There is nothing In the rule which would allow us to relieve 
the injunction of secrecy without suspending the rule. 

Mr. PITTMAN, That is all. 

Mr. SEMMONS. Now the Senator is proposing to provide 
in the rule that we may do it, and therefore it reqnires only u 
majority yote to do anything that we muy affirmatively do. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. But the Senate now has the 
power to remove the injunction of secrecy in either one of two 
ways, the first of which is by unanimous consent, and that is 
the way it is usually done. Often we have the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran] rise and ask, after a treaty has been con- 
sidered, that the injunction of secrecy be removed, and consent 
is uniformly granted. The point I make is at least worthy of 
consideration, that the langnage of the resolution does not 
change the method now in existence for removing the injunetion 
of secrecy. ~ 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am trying to expluin that under the ruling 
of the Chair, inasmuch as the rule is positive now that it shall 
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be kept secret, the only way we can make public the vote is by 
suspension of the rule. The Senate has held that it takes a two- 
thirds vote to suspend the rule but only a majority vote to carry 
out a rule. I am proposing a rule that will not have to be 
suspended, 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I call the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that a majority vote may overrule the de- 
cision of the Chair? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Oh, yes; a majority vote could overrule 
it. The two-thirds vote was established by a vote of 41 to 34 
in connection with the prohibition amendment, and it might be 
established in just the opposite way to-morrow by a reversal 
of that vote, There is no rule requiring a two-thirds vote for 
suspension of a rule. It may be a practical thing to have a 
rule covering it. The Chair was entirely right in holding that 
the only way we could give publicity to votes of this character 
was by suspending the rule. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Or by unanimous consent. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Oh, yes. We tried to get unanimous consent 
in this matter. There are only two ways, by unanimous consent 
or by a two-thirds yote. The Chair was right in holding that 
the only way we could get away from the positive rule against 
the secrecy clitise was by suspending the rule. The Chair was 
also justified in holding that a two-thirds vote was necessary, 
because the last time that question was referred to the Senate 
it was held that a two-thirds vote was necessary to suspend 
the rule. 

What I am trying to get away from is the two-thirds vote. 
The only way we can get away from that two-thirds vote is 
to place in the rule itself a provision that the injunction of 
secrecy shall only last so long as the Senate wants it to last, 
and that whenever it so desires the Senate by a majority vote 
can terminate it at any time it sees fit. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Nevada yield to me? 
Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 


Mr. SWANSON. It seems to me that it is possible to place 
such a construction upon the rule, but I think we could make 
it clear by providing that the decision shall be made by a 
majority of Senators present and voting. It ought to be made 
clear. When this ruling was first made I contended that a 
majority of the body had a right to control its action unless 
restrained by its rules and not by implication. I think a 
majority ought to have that power. At one time a contention 
arose here in reference to open executive sessions, and I con- 
tended that it should require only a majority vote to hold an 
open executive session. We debated the matter here fully and 
completely, I took the position that, while the rule provided 
for secret sessions, it mercly required a majority vote to make 
the sessions open. The then Vice President, following prece- 
dents established by others, ruled that it took a two-thirds 
vote to hold an open executive session. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Nevada yield to me? 

Mr. PITTMAN, Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Why should there be any 
secrecy on a yote as to the confirmation of nomintes? 

Mr. SWANSON, I say there should not be. It seems to me 
we should certainly go so far as to allow a majority of the 
Senate to determine whether it is wise or unwise to publish 
votes on nominations. I should like to have such votes made 
public. I haye never cast a yote ou a confirmation that I have 
had any objection to being made public, and I have usually 
told how I have voted. I have no objection to anybody knowing 
how I voted on any nomination. 

I desire to call attention to another remarkable thing, Mr. 
President, namely, that under Rule XXXIX of the Senate the 
President is furnished with a transcript from time to time of 
the entire record of the executive sessions. There is no re- 
quirement that he shall keep such record secret. The Presi- 
dent is sent a transcript of our proceedings regularly under 
Rule XXXIX, which reads: 


The President of the United States shall, from time to time, be 
furnished with an authenticated transcript of the executive records of 
the Senate, 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, perhaps that is the way 
the erroneous information as to how I voted was sent down 
to North Carolina. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, it seems to me if we can 
furnish the President of the United States with a transcript 
of the executive records of the Senate containing information, 
of course, as to how Senators vote, without any requirement of 
secrecy, that Senators should not be preyented from making 
their yotes public. I think the present practice is all wrong. 
I can see no objection to the adoption of the resolution offered 
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by the Senator from Nevada. I should like to have the rule 
made clear, so that there will not be any further mistake about 
it, that by a majority vote of the Senators present and voting 
all such yotes can be made public. Then there will be no mis- 
understanding as to what the rule means. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If, after giving the Senate the authority to 
do this thing, we should provide that it shall be by a majority 
vote, would we not have to re-form all the rules, and wherever 
it is declared throughout the body of the rules that the Senate 
may do a thing, would we not have to say it may do it by a 
majority vote? 

Mr, PITTMAN, Undoubtedly we would raise a question as 
to the construction to be put upon every other clause of the 
rules as regards the vote required. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Here is an instance in which, after delib- 
eration, the Senate has declared it had a right to do a certain 
thing, it has also declared that the right can be exercised by a 
majority vote. Then, by a parity of reasoning, every other 
provision which authorizes the Senate to act would have to pro- 
vide thut it may act by majority vote, because the inference 
would be, if we do it in this case and do not do it in the other 
cases that the two-thirds rule or some other rule would apply 
in other cases. 

Mr. SWANSON, Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
vada permit me to reply to that? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from Arkansas has clearly 
pointed ont, it seems to me, that under the rule as it exists now 
it takes a two-thirds vote, which will continue to be the rule 
as upheld by the Chair until the Senate expressly repeals it. 
What I want to do is to have no further doubt about it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is, if the Senator from Nevada will 
permit me, because the Senate has no right now to act except 
through n suspension of the rules? 

Mr. SWANSON? That is right. Secrecy continues until the 
Senate lifts the injunction. That is the general rule. Now, 
the question arises, How does the Senate remove the injnne- 
tion of secrecy? The Chair has held that it does so by a two- 
thirds vote. 

Mr. PITTMAN, No. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no, Mr. President, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr President, I can not yield any longer. 
I would rather yield later. I do not want the Chair misrepre- 
sented. 

Mr. MOSES. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment, 
because I made two rulings on that question myself? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I know the Senator did. The Chair has 
never held that it required a two-thirds vote for the Senate 
to act under the rules. No one has ever held that it required 
more than a majority vote of the United States Senate to do 
anything under the rules. The only ruling that might seem 
contrary to that at all, which ruling was entirely wrong under 
the law, is the ruling that in order to suspend the rutes—-not 
to act under a rule, bnt to suspend an existing rule or to pre- 
vent the rule from acting—it took a two-thirds vote. That was 
the distinction. I do not know how long we have got to 
argue the distinction between suspension of a rule and the 
action of the Senate under a rule, 

I think the Senator from North Carolina is entirely cor- 
rect in saying that, if in one case where the Senate is authorized 
to act it can act by a majority vote, it would indicate that is 
the only case where they could act by a majority vote, and in 
every other case there would have to be a two-thirds vote, or a 
four-fifths vote, or a nive-tenths vote, or a vote in some other 
proportion, Asen matter of fact, there is not any one of us 
who knows the situation who is afraid of ever having the ques- 
tion of a two-thirds vote brought up on the adoption, enforce- 
ment, or amendment of a rule. I want any amendment that 
may be proposed to come in as a separate proposition. If 
there are Senators who ure interested in changing the rules 
otherwise, let them suggest the changes they desire. I want 
to hold this to the simple proposition upon which the Seimte 
has already voted and upon which they have made up their 
minds. I do not want to introduce any new problem that will 
justify the turning of this proposition over to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. MOSES. I simply wanted to say that while the pro- 
cedure may seem a trifle complicated—and I do not regard 
the point as very important—none the less the Senate by a 
majority vote always controls its action upon an appeal from 
the ruling of the Chair. As the Senator from Nevada perfectly 
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well knows, under two similar rulings, in circumstances almost 
exactly like which we are now considering, the Senate on one 
day yoted to sustain the Chair and two days later yoted to 
overrule the Chair. In other words, I maintain that the situ- 
ation in the Senate is, as declared by the late Vice President 
Marshall, that the rules of the Senate, after all, consist of what 
a majority in the Senate from day to day declare them to be. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the only argument ever 
made on this subject was made in 1915, when it was argued 
that, while Rule XL did not require any more than a majority 
vote, there was a distinction between acting under a rule and 
suspending a rule; that under parliamentary practice to allow 
a majority vote to suspend the rule in some particular case, 
and to enforce it the next minute in another case, aud then 
suspend it in another case, was inequitable and unfair, and 
that most parliamentary bodies by their own rules required a 
lereater vote than a mere majority to suspend the rule. That 
argument appealed sufficiently to this body that by a vote of 
41 to 37 they sustained the point of order requiring a two- 
‘thirds vote, but there is no other precedent that I can find or 
ever heard of to the effect that any other than a majority 
vote is ever required in the Senate unless it is expressly pro- 
vided that the vote shall be a two-thirds vote or something 
‘else. 1 am willing to submit that question to the Chair when 
the proper time comes. I have confidence in the Chair's view of 
it, and I have confidence in the Senate’s view of it. So that 
‘question does not ‘disturb me. 

The question that does disturb me is the dignity and the 
self-respect of the United States Senate. The dignity of this 
body has been attacked in editorials throughout the country 
by reason of the fact that it has refused and failed to make 
. the vote in the Woodlock case public. The Senate has been 
denominated as cowardly; it has been intimated that there is 
something that we are trying to conceal from our constituents 
and from the citizens of this country. In the face of that 
abuse we can not stand in the Senate idle and refuse to take 
action. There is not any doubt in the minds of everyone that 
n majority of the Senate wants to give publicity to that vote. 
Why should we stand here in a matter of this kind and allow 
probably one or two more than a third to block action? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Nevada concludes, will he be so good as to explain how he 
justifies the position which I know does seem just to him, that 
Since, to put it in reverse order, it takes a one-third vote of 
the Senate to keep a proceeding seeret—and the Senator 
agrees with that statement, I assume—it is unfair that any 
cifferent kind of vote may decide that a part of the proceed- 
ings should not be secret? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will give my views with regard to that. 
I think that there was an important reason back of having 
executive sessions. I think there will arise cases in which the 
Senate should consider nominations in executive session. In 
other words, during the time that 1 have been here there have 
been certain unfortunate nominations in connection with which 
yoluminous records, letters, aflidavits, and other papers attack- 
ing the moral character of the nominee were presented. Many 
of those documents were unsworn, consisting very often of let- 
ters, and the very character of the letters themselves branded 
them as haying been inspired by bias and prejudice and hatred. 
They were of such a character, sir, that if they had been given 
to the public and published they would have blackened the 
character of the nominee; and, no matter what we might have 
done, they would have still remained a spot on his character. 
There are cases of that kind which the Senate may desire to 
consider in secret session. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the rule with regard to keeping 
secret the remarks of Senators or information that comes be- 
fore the body is not for the protection of United States Seu- 
ators; it is for the protection of the good name of a nominee 
Whose name may be submitted to the Senate by the President 
for confirmation. 

What protection does a United States Senator require? Is 
there a Senator here who is afraid to stand on this floor and 
say what he has got to say with regard to any nomination the 
President may send here? Is there a Senator who is afraid 
publicly to sponsor any affidavit or information which he may 
present against a nominee? The rule, I repeat, is not intended 
for the protection of Senators; it is intended for the protec- 
tion of nominees, because there is no protection that a United 
States Senator needs. 

My resolution does not touch that part of the rule of secrecy 
with regard to remarks of Senators or information that may 
be used against a nominee, for that rule is not for my protec- 
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tion or for the protection of any other Senator, but for the pro- 
tection of a nominee against hasty statements or against the 
introduction of ungrounded, slanderous, and Jibelons material. 
But what right have we in secret to conceal from our constitu- 
ents how we vole on a measure? 

8 BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. In view of what the Senator has just said, 
why, then, should it require any yote at all? 

Mr. PITTMAN, It should not require any vote at all; it 
should come right out automatically and be put in the Rxconp; 
and I have stated here time and time again that I am going to 
offer a resolution not only to make publicity automatic, but to 
haye nominations considered in open executive session, except 
when the Senate by a majority vote may decide that discussion 
which might not be based on facts might injure a nominee. 
The reason why I am leaving this resolution just as it is now, 
sir, is because the Senate knows its effect, has voted on it, 
it brings in no new proposition, and there is no necessity for its 
going to the committee; and I expect to demand a yote on it on 
the floor to-day. 

Mr. WALSH Mr. President 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator has been discussing’ the question 
of suspending the rules, and has referred to the discussion in 
the body and the determination of the Senate in 1915 upon a 
question of suspending the rules; but he has not presented—at 
least I haye not heard him present—the question of the vote 
that is necessary to amend the rules. Of course, if the Chair 
will give me his attention, that question will be addressed to 
the Chair in connection with the amendment which the Sen- 
ator now submits. The question will present itself as to 
whetber it takes a two-thirds or a majority vote to adopt the 
resolution now offered to amend the rules. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I thought I had touched on that sufficiently ; 
but my view on it is that Rule XL, which is the only rule that 
applies, does not require a two-thirds vote either for suspension 
or for amendment; that the argument which I have referred to 
in regard to requiring a two-thirds vote was based purely on 
poliey and not on any rule; and that as far as an amendment 
is concerned, an amendment is no more than the making of a 
rule. We can call it an amendment if we want to. If we can 
adopt a rule by a majority vote, then we can change the rule 
by a majority vote. It has been the unbroken practice of the 
United States Senate to adopt rules by a majority vote, and I 
think the Chair knows that that lias been the case. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, unquestionably rules may be 
adopted by a majority vote in the first instance, but the ques- 
tion is as to the vote that is required to amend the rules. It 
is my impression that the view has been quite general here 
that it takes a two-thirds vote to amend the rules. I do not 
agree with that at all; and if the Senator will pardon me 

Mr. PITTMAN. I shall be very glad to do so. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to say, in this connection, that there 
does not seem to be any authority to the contrary at all. 
Usually, when a parliamentary body adopts rules, it provides 
how the rules may be amended, and the vote which is required 
to amend the rules. Usually it requires a two-thirds vote to 
suspend, and ordinarily a two-thirds yote to amend; but the 
question is presented now as to what the rule is in the ab- 
sence of any rule—what is general parliamentary law upon the 
subject, in the absence of rules. 

The*VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that when 
this question came up in a previous Congress, the following 
ruling was made by the Vice President: 


Mr. Harnrrson raised a question of order, viz, that the resolution, 
being in effect one for the suspension of the general rulea of the 
Senate, and not haying received a two-thirds vote, had not passed. 

The Vice President (Mr, Coolidge) overruled the question of order, 
stating that the resolution was not one to suspend, but to amend, tho 
rules; and that it required only a majority vote. 


Mr. WALSH. I am very glad to have our attention called 
to that, because that is unquestionably in accordance with the 
undisputed rule of parliamentary law. 

Mr, MOSES. In other words, Mr. President, that any par- 
liamentary body may adopt a rule by a majority vote, but, 
having adopted it, it may not suspend its operation except by 
a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. WALSH. No; but it may amend the rule at any time. 

Mr. MOSES. That is tantamount to the adoption of a rule. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; and a repeal would be the same thing. 

If the Senator will pardon me further 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly, 
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Mr. WALSH. I should like to call attention to what is said 
on this matter by Cushing, which is regarded everywhere as 
practically the last word upon this subject: 


Src. 1826. Every question, which is propounded to a legislative ns- 
sembly for its determination, and veted upon in any of the manners 
above described, receives its decision according to the preponderance 
ot the votes, which, unless some other rule is expressly prescribed, as 
there usnally is in each assembly, in reference to particular questions, 
js ordinarily effected by a majority. 


Another authority, which ought to be accepted without ques- 
tion at least upor one side of this Chamber, is Speaker Reed. 
In his little manual he says: 


ALTERATIONS OF RULES 


While it concerns certain kinds of asgemblics to adopt a set of rules 
at once, yet it is not possible to make such a set of rules complete and 
perfect at once. After experience modifications are almost always 
found to be necessary, Such modifications the assembly is always com- 
petent to make. Such changes can be made by a majority. 


Majority rue is the rule of every assembly, unless there is 
some rule establishing a different number of votes necessary to 
carry a question; so that in the absence of any proyision in 
our rules as to the number of votes required in order to amend 
the rules the vote of a majority is all that is requisite. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. PITMAN. I yield to the Senator from Comiecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. There appears to be no question about the 
right of the majority to amend the rules at any time. The 
question which I should like to have the Senator from Nevada 
answer is in regard to what scems to me an unfairness in 
connection with two separate votes. 

At the present time a two-thirds vote of the Senate is re- 
quired to open secret proceedings. That vote having failed, 
although a majority may have voted for open proceedings, I 
cali not see why it is then fair to give that majority the right 
to open a part of the proceedings. 

The Senator, in auswering my question, expressed the view, 
which I know he holds, that the proceedings should always be 
in the open unless there is a particular reason for keeping them 
secret; but there having been a vote taken of a two-thirds 
nature in regard to keeping them secret, it appears to me to be 
only just and reasonable that the same kind of a vote should 
be taken in regard to removing a part of the secrecy. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if the Senutor will permit me, 
it seems to me that there is a perfect answer to that argument. 
Practically the whole argument in relation to sceret sessions 
concerning nominations is so that a Senator may be allowed to 
express himself freely in the debate with reference to the 
fitness of a man for a position; and it is argued that if the 
sessions Were open many Senators would not feel that degree 
of liberty in expressing thelr views concerning the mun, More- 
over, it is argued that information comes in a secret way that 
ought not to be divulged generally to the public concerning the 
past record of the man and that kind of thing; and that is the 
line of argument that is pursned in order to sustain the policy 
of closed sessions with respect to nominations. The Senator 
will perceive, however, that none of those arguments apply at 
all to the matter of making public the result. 

Mr. BINGHAM. If the Senator will- allow me, while those 
arguments do not apply: 

Mr. WALSH. But they are all the arguments, 
other argument to be advanced. 

Mr. BINGHAM. If I may take the liberty of differing with 
the Senator, when the time comes, if it should come, for the 
discussion of an amendment to the rules which I have proposed, 
which would put into effect u system which has worked success- 
fully for a great many years in the Senate of the State of 
Connecticut, I think some other reasons can be advanced; but 
I do not desire to take the Senator from Nevada off the floor 
or to take his time for the purpose of arguing that matter. I 
do think, however, that there are other reasons which may be 
offered for keeping a vote secret, It works and has worked 
extremely well in the case of Connecticut. If that amendment 
is considered, I should like to present the arguments in favor 
of it; but I do not desire to debate tliat matter at the present 
time, as the Senator from Nevada has the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, just a minute, until I answer 
that suggestion. 

Personally I think that the chief argument in favor of making 
it more difficult to make public communications and speeches 
made in executive session against a candidate is for the pro- 
tection of the candidate against improvident or biased or un- 
founded statements, which, even if denied and proven untrue, 
will tend to blacken his reputation. That is the chief thing, 
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As I have said before, after a committee have examined into 
the qualifications of a candidate and they find nothing against 
his character, no attack whatever of flat type on him, they 
should hold that whole hearing in open executive session, and 
if they did there would be none of this discrimination. If, on 
the other hand, a majority of the Senate feel that a vote should 
be published, it should be published. 

The Senator has asked, Why the discrimination against 
making the vote public aud not making the proceedings public? 
Undoubtedly the whole Senate lias understood, because it has 
been an unbroken rule of the Senate for years, that on the 
mere request that the vote be published it has been published, 
It is this unusual thing of denying one of the customs of this 
body that is forcing this character of action to-day. A man’s 
constituents may not be so inuch interested in what somebody 
else said, but it seems impossible to conceive that they are not 
interested in the action taken by their own representative 

Suppose, for instance, that it were proposed that we should 
consider a transportation bill in secret executive session, and 
assume that we did consider it in secret executive session, and 
that such an act as the transportation act of 1920 came out of 
that body 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
question, 

Mr. PITTMAN, Let me finish the sentence, please—and then 
suppose unanimous consent should be asked to place on the 
public records the names of those who had voted for that 
transportation act and the names of those who had voted 
against it, and the majority should desire to make it public, 
aud it should be defeated by one-third—what would your con- 
stituents have to say about that? Do yon think they are inter- 
ested solely in your votes upon legislation? You would say ` 
that of course they would have a right to know how their rep- 
resentative, their agent, voted on that legislation: but let me 
remind you, sir, that the administration of law is as essential 
to its efficacy as the provisions contained in the law itself. Do 
you not know, as a matter of fact, that of the very necessity 
of the case we have to give broad powers to judicial officers, 
and that the discretion we give them not only vests in them 
powers for justice but for tyranny? Do you not know that the 
administration of laws in more cases than the cuactment of 
laws affects the people of this country? Is it not perfectly 
plain to you that in this day and time men are not judged by 
their protestations of platforms or principles but by their acts? 
Do you not understand that this is a time of men more than it 
is u time of platforms? The people of this country are more 
interested to-day in the men who are put in power than in the 
laws that we enact here. If they are entitled to know how 
you vote on legislation, they are entitled to know how their 
agents voted on the men who are to execute those laws, That 
is the situation. ; 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from Missouri, who 
has been on his feet for some time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Nevada will recall that 
T was in the chair the other day when the question arose, and 
an appeal was taken from the ruling made by the Chair at 
that time with respect to the general subject we are now con- 
sidering to amend Rule XXXVIII, paragraph 2. For my own 
information I should like to inquire whether I correctly under- 
stund the situation as proposed by the pending amendment, and 
may I inquire whether this is the situation: 

There is a present rule—Rule XXXVIII, paragraph 2—that 
votes upon nominations made in executive session shall be kept 
secret; that to remove the injunction of secrecy involves a sus- 
penston of a rule that has been established by precedent; that 
to suspend a rule requires a two-thirds vote; that there should 
therefore be a rule under which the injunction of secrecy may 
be removed so that when a motion is made to remove the in- 
junction of secrecy it will be made under the proposed new 
rule, and therefore by a majority vote. 

Mr. PITTMAN. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. T thank the Senator. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield now? 

Mr. PITTMAN, I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I was very much interested in what the 
Senator just said with regard to the people of the United 
States being more interested in men than they were in laws, 
and in the type of men chosen than in the type of laws passed. 
If the Senator will permit me to make a brief observation, it 
seems to me that is a most unfortunate condition of affairs. 
The Connecticut idea is that we believe in a government of 
laws rather than in a government of men, and we are more 
anxious to see that the right kind of laws are passed than we 
are in the character of the men who are chosen to put them into 
effect, Consequently, there has never been the slightest ten- 
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dency to make secret the vote on any law, but it has been our 
custom fora great many years to always make secret the vote in 
regard tu the confirmation of officers who pass upon those laws. 
The judges of our Supreme Court, of our Court of Appeals, 
and of the court of common pleas, are always voted upon in 
secret, just as secret as the Australian’ ballot system, There 
has never been the slightest question about the type of men 
who were selected by that method, or the slightest question on 
the part of voters that thelr representatives must spread upon 
the records the way they voted—for or against. 

Occasionally a judge nominated by the governor has been 
turned down by a secret vote. The number voting is published, 
but the names are available to nobody. It does not seem to me 
that the Senator is quite logical in his conclusion that because 
we always must and always should make public our votes in 
regard to laws, we must always make public our votes in regard 
to the men. 

If the Senator will permit me just a moment further, my 
reasous for what I have stated are these, that a Senator must 
explain his votes to his constituents at some time or other. The 
vote which he may cast in regard to laws it is casy for him to 
explain, because the debates have been reported and published, 
whereas, as the Senator has said, the debates in regard to 
nominations are frequently obliged to be in private, and the 
Senator may receive information in executive session which 
seems to him to justify his vote, which information, even under 
the amendment to the rules proposed by the Senator, he can never 
give to his constituents, and thus can never properly justify his 
vote. Therefore, it seems to me that by the same type of vote, 
whether it be a majority vote or a two-thirds vote, I care not, 
by which the Senate proceeds to go into executive session, by 
the same type of vote he shall be allowed to reveal part of the 
proceedings of the executive session. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator is a very fortunate example 
of his system in Connecticut. That is about all I can find in 
his argument. But it really can not impress me, because there 
is secrecy of the representatives of the people of Connecticut 
with regard to their action on appointees, that it is good for 
this country. I do not know how it works out up there, but it 
would seem to me that it would be a stur-chamber proceeding. 
If we should come in here and have a long contest over a 
United States judge, a man who would be appointed for life, 
a man whose tremendous powers could be exerted either for 
justice or for oppressiou, a man whose very disposition, whose 
prejudices, whose bias, might make him totally unfit for an 
appointment, who might be known to be unfit for appointment 
in the locality where he lives, who might be known to the people 
of the State where he came from, who might be known to the 
United States Senators who came from the same State to he 
unfit—dloes not the Senator think those people, knowing that 
thut man was unfit, would want to know whether or not their 
United States Senators had voted for him? Of course they 
would want to know. Are they entitled to know? Can the 
Senator conceive of anything on earth that an agent should 
conceal from bis principal with regard to matters within his 
agency? We are simply agents here. We are not rulers. We 
are sent here to represent our States and the citizens of our 
States, and on a broader scale we are sent here to represent 
the whole citizenry of the United States as a body. Then how 
can it be said that we shall conceal our acts from our princi- 
pals; that we shall conceal from them whether we voted for 
or against an appointee of the President of the United States? 
What harm can come from a fearless publication of a yote? 
Can the Senator conceive of it? i 

It seems to me that in considering whether or not a man's 
yote may be made public, it is almost impossible for a man to 
keep from being insulting. I certainly would feel insulted if 
the Senator should say to me, “ You have cast a vote, and you 
are afraid to let your constituents know how you voted.” The 
Senator knows the answer I would give to him in a case like 
that. Why does he want to brand the whole Senate as more 
cowardly than he is willing to brand me? I say this, that I 
understand that my duty to my constituents is to let them 
know everything I do here, and I consider it cowardly if I am 
willing to conceal any act I do from them, and that thing I 
consider cowardly in myself, I consider cowardly in the whole 
United States Senate, and I do not see how anyone can vote to 
brand the United States Senate as a congregation of men who 
care to act in secret aud keep the secret from their constitu- 
ents and from the citizens of the United States. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 
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Mr. BINGHAM. I am in entire sympathy with the position 
taken by the Senator, particularly with regard to the latter 
part of his resolution, and the position taken by my friend, the 
Senator from North Carolina, with regard to the fact that a 
Senator should always be permitted to tell his constituents, if 
he chooses to do so, how he yotes. If the Senator will permit 
me, it is the same In Connecticut, where we have always had 
the secret ballot in regard to our superior and supreme court 
Judges. A Senator might at any time disclose his own personal 
vote. That is his own affair. If he thinks he is liable to be 
misjudged, he certainly ought to have that privilege. If he 
chooses, he may give the reasons which led him to vote one way 
or the other. 

It does not seem to me that this is a parallel case. In this 
case you say to me that I must disclose my vote. In the other 
you say to me that I may disclose, if I choose to do so, but if I 
choose to say I can not disclose my vote without giving certain 
reasons for it which occurred in secret session, which I am not 
at liberty to give, then I am placed in a very unfortunate, and, 
it seems to me, an extremely unfair position. I have voted in 
a certain way because of certain reasons which I have received 
in secret. I am precluded from giving those reasons to the 
public and to my constituents, and yet it is insisted that my 
vote be published. It does not seem to me that that is fair. 

Mr. PITTMAN. For the 13 years that I have served here, it 
has been the unbroken custom, simply upon request, to have the 
vote, after a nomination was acted upon, made public. I have 
never heard that a Senator has been injured by having the vote 
made public. In this particular case I wonder what there iş 
that has caused the fear that has permeated this Chamber, 
because it certainly is here, and it is so dense that you can 
hardly see through it. The very fact of the fight against this 
proposition in the eyes of the country not only justifies a Sena- 
tor telling bow he himself stands, but in voting to purge the 
United States Senate by having it say, as a body, “ We are 
going to insist on every man's vote being made public.“ If, 
then, there is anything that causes any man fear or shame, it 
is our duty to expose him to that fear and to that shame. That 
is all I have to say. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut a question. Does he not think a man could 
go back home and get on the rostrum and say how fit Mr. 
Woodlock was for a position on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and say a good deal about his qualifications, and so 
forth, and then say they had a rule here that would not let 
him tell how he voted, although he wanted his constituents 
to know how he voted? Does not the Senator think his con- 
stituents would have known how he yoted? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have already said to the Senator from 
Neyada, and I will say to my friend from South Carolina, that 
I aim in entire sympathy with their desire to be able to tell 
their constituents how they vote. I have no desire to conceal 
any vote I may cast on any occasion, and least of all on this 
occasion. However, I do think that, in view of the fact that 
this amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada makes 
secret all information communicated concerning the character 
or qualifications of a person nominated when we are acting 
upon nominations, the rule as proposed is extremely unfair. It 
forces the Senator to have his constituents told how he voted, 
but absolutely prevents him from giving the information which 
led him to vote in that particular way. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, an article appeared in the 
Baltimore Sun yesterday morning in which it is stated that 


During the debate 


This refers to the executive session, now 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BLEASE. I always yield to my friend. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not want to move to go into executive 
session, but under the rules, if Senators are going to discuss 
what occurred in executive session, we will have to do that. 
I hope the Senator will not enter upon such a discussion. 

Mr. BLEASH. I am not going to discuss what occurred in 
executive session. I am just going to read something which 
appeared in this paper. 

Mr. CURTIS. If it is in regard to the matter 

Mr. BLEASE. How do they know so many other things if 
they do not know how we voted? How are some things which 
happened in executive session kept so secret when other things 
are not kept secret? 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no objection. Go ahead. 

Mr. BLEASE. Here is what this paper says. I do not say 
this happened in executive session by any means: 


1926 


It is reported that dnring the debate there were charges that the 
religlows issue also entered; that one Senator charged that the Ku-Klux 
Klan opposed Woodlock, and that this induced secrecy in protection of 
certain Senators. 


Did that happen in executive session or not? I do not say 
it did; but I say, did it? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
we can spenk of what did not happen in executive session, and 
that did not happen. 

Mr. BLEASE. That did not happen? Under the resolution 
which I offered each Senator would have the individual right 
to state how he voted, and while I do not care to go into the dis- 
cussion now, because it is almost 2 o'clock, and we will at that 
honr go on with something else, I take the position that this 
rule is unconstitutional, an absolute, open violation of the 
Constitution of the United States, when it provides that a man 
can not himself tell how he voted. The Constitution provides 
that there shall be no abridgment of free speech. It makes 
no exception. The rules of the Senate do not require any man 
to swear to abide by them in the oath that he takes. There 
is not a word in it, and I do not believe you can expel a man 
from the Senate if he were to tell everything that happened 
here in executive session, 

Mr. BINGHAM. ‘The Senator realizes probably that a Senn- 
tor came very near suspension at one time for disclosing 
executive business and actnally was censured, althongh the 
censure was subseqnently withdrawn. The facts are shown 
at the end of a selection from Furber's Precedents, to which 
I am now about to call attention. 

I ask unanimous consent that there may be printed in the 
Record at this point certain pages from Furber’s Precedents 
relating to the privileges ef the Senate with regard to secret 
sessions, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to make an inquiry of the 
Senator from Connecticut. Is the matter he wants to print a 
part of the secret records? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I should not for a moment ask for such 
permission. E 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope not. 
divulge uny secrets. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The reason 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not care for the reason. I want to get 
a definite idea as to just what it was the Senator wants to 
have printed. 

Mr. BINGHAM. There is nothing secret about the book. It 
is out of print and difficnit to procure. 

Mr. NORRIS. That, of course, is perfectly satisfactory. I 
thought perhaps there was going to be published in the RECORD 
some secret records of the Senate, 

Mr, FLETCHER. The Senator does not ask for a reprint 
of the book? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Oh, no; I am only asking to have printed 
in the Recorp two or three pages from Furber's Precedents 
relating to the privileges of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Connecticut? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


PRECEDENTS RELATING TO THE PRIVILEGES OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


I certainly do not want to 


[Compiled by George P. Furber, clerk to the Committee on Privileges 


and Electlons— Washington, Government I'rinting Office, 1893, 
Pp. 10-17) 
co * * +$ + 
8. FOR THE CONSIDERATION OP NOMINATIONS AND GENERAL. EXECUTIVE 
BUSINESS 


(Ist sess. 27th Cong., J. of S. 127) 


Jury 30, 1841. 
Mr. Allen submitted the following motion for consideration: 
“Resolved, That the fortieth rule for conducting business in the Sen- 
ate, and which requires the Senate to close its doors when in executive 
business, be rescinded, except ns to the action of the Senate on treaties.” 
August 3, 1841, the resolution was Inid on the table—yeas 26, nays 
20 (Globe, Ist sess. 27th Cong. 283); February 23, 1842, Mr. Allen 
renewed his motion (2d sess. 27th Cong., J. of S. 188), but consid- 
eration of it was postponed (1b 196); December 21, 1842, he again 
renewed his motion, and again it was postponed (3d sess. 27th 
Cong., J. of S. 40, 44); December 26, 1843 (Ist sess. 28th č Cong., 
J. of S. 44), Mr. Allen offered the resolution a fourth time, but it 
got no further than to be ordered to lie on the table and be printed, 
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(Ist sess, 29th Cong., J. of S. 345) 


Juxx 12, 1846. 

Mr. Allen submitted the following resolution for consideration: 

“ Resolved, That the fortieth rule for conducting business In the 
Senate, and which requires the Senate to close its doors when trans- 
acting executive business, be reseinded; and that the Senate shall here- 
after sit with open doors when transacting all business.” 

June 18, 1846, this motion was determined in the negative—yeas 13, 
nays 38 (ib. 359) ; Mr. Allen’s remarks are reported, Globe, first session 
Twenty-ninth Congress, 988. 


(Ist sess, 30th Cong., J. of S. 185) 


Fesrvany 23, 1848. 

Among other resolutions submitted for consideration by Mr. Allen 
wis: 

“ Resolved, That the injunction of secrecy be, and the same hereby is, 
removed from all past proceedings of the Senate in executive session.” 

February 20 this was laid on the table (ib. 196). 

(2d sess. 32d Cong., J. of S. 358) 
Arrin 5, 1853. 

Mr. Chase submitted the following resolution for consideration : 

“ Resolved, That the sessions and all proceedings of the Senate shall 
be public and open, except when matters communicated in confidence 
by the President shall be received and considered, and in such other 
cases as the Sonate by resolution, from time to time, shall specially 
order; and so much of the thirty-elghth, thirty-ninth, and fortieth rules 
as may be Inconsistent with this rule is hereby rescinded,” 

April d the motion was @iscussed and postponed to the next day, 
but was not taken up, and the Senate adjourned sine die April 11, 1853 
Gb. 361-364). For the debate see Congressional Globe, second session 
Thirty-second Congress, part 2, 319 of Appendix. 


(ist sess. 33d Cong., J. of S. 53) 


Drox urn 20, 1853. 

Mr. Chase submitted the following resolution for consideration : 

“ Resolved, That the following rule be adopted for the regulation 
of proceedings in the Senate, and that so much of the thirty-eighth, 
thirty-ninth, and fortieth rules as may be inconsistent with the rule 
hereby estaltished be rescinded : 

“And sessions and all proceedings of the Senate shall be publie and 
open, except when matters communicated in confidence by the President 
shill be reevived, and in such other cases as the Senate, by resolution, 
from time to time, may specially order.” 

January 24, 1854, this was laid on the table by vote of yeas 23, 
nays 14 (ib. 126), 

(ist sess. 47th Cong., J. of S. 798) 
Juxx 7, 1882. 

Mr. Van Wyck submitted the following resolution for consideration: 

“ Resolved, That the consideration of the question * Will the Senate 
advise and consent to the nomination of the persons selected by the 
President as nrembers of the Tariff Commission?’ be had in open ses- 
sion and not with closed doors.” 

Consideration being objected to, the resolution went over. 
1st sess. 47th Cong., pt. 5, 4632). 


(Ist sess. 47th Cong., J. of S. 807) 


(RECORD, 


JUNE 9, 1882. 

Mr, Van Wyck submitted the following resolution for consideration: 

* Resolved, That in considering the question Will the Senate advise 
nud consent to the nomination of the persons named by the President 
to be members of the Tariff Commission?’ Rules LXVI and LXXII 
he suspended, so that sald question shall be considered in open session 
nud not with closed doors. 

(Ist sess. 47th Cong., J. of S. 813) 
JUNE 12, 1882. 

On motion of Mr. Van Wyck, 

The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution snbmitted by him 
on the Sth instant, that the Senate will consider the nomination of 
the persons named by the President to be members of the Tariff Com- 
mission in open session. 

On motion by Mr. Morrill, 

The doors of the Senate were closed pending the consideration of the 
sald resolution, 

On the question to acree to the resolution, 

It was determined in the negative, PER “Ay 

AEST by fae ee ea 37 
On motion by Mr. Coke, 
The yeas and nays belng desired, ete. (the names are omitted). 
So the resolution was not agreed to. 
(Ist sess. 49th Cong., J. of S. 224) 


JANUARY 29, 1886, 
Mr. Platt submitted the following resolution, which was referred to 
the Committee on Rules and ordered to be printed: 
“ Resolved, That executive nominations shall hereafter be considered 
in open session, except when otherwise ordered by vote of the Senate,” 
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(ist sess. 49th Cong., J. of S. 400) 


Marcn 22, 1886. 

Mr. Logan submitted the following resolution, which was ordered to 
Ne on the table and be printed: 

“Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That the sessions of 
the Senate commonly known as executive sessions, so fur as they up- 
ply to nominations, confirmations, or rejections, shall hereafter be held 
with open doors, and that a public record of the same shall be kept the 
same us in legislative sessions,” 

The Committee on Rules reported adversely February 8, 1886 (ib. 
258), and the resolution with the adverse report was placed on the 
calendar. 

(Ist sess. 49th Cong., J. of S. 514) 


Arrin 5, 1886. 

Mr. Platt offered the following amendment to the above: 

“After the word ‘considered’ insert the words ‘and acted upon,“ 
and at the end of the resolution add the following words: ‘And so 
much of section 2, tule XXXVI, and section 2, Rule XXXVIII, of the 
standing rules of the Senate as conflict with or is inconsistent with the 
above, is to extent of such inconsistency rescinded.’ ™ 

April 12, 1886, Mr. Logan sulmitted an amendment to his resolution 
which was identical with the addition proposed by Mr, Platt. The sub- 
Jeet was fully discussed by Mr. Platt (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 18t sess, 
49th Cong, 3420), Mr. Butler (ib, 3467), Mr. Logan (ib. 3506), Mr. 
Gibson (ib. 4839), for the resolution, and by Mr. Morrill (ib. 6308) 
and Mr. Hoar (ib, 6311) against it, 

June 10, 1886, Mr, Riddleberger had the yeas and nays taken ou a 
similar resolution, with the result—yeas 8, nays 34, absent 34. 


(ist sess, 49th Cong., J. of S. 1007) 


Jury 8, 1886, 

Mr. Riddleberger submitted the following resolution for considera- 
tion, which was ordered to be printed: 

“Whereas it Is generally understood that to-morrow, July 9, shall 
be devoted to the consideration of ‘ objected executive nominations ’; 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the doors of the Senate shall not be closed during 
the time that the executive nominations are pending, discussed, or 
voted upon.“ (Ib. 1075.) 

The point of order was raised, and sustained by the Chair, that the 
provision for amendment of the rules had not been complicd with, and 
it wus ordered that the resolution lie on the table. 


(ist sess. Sist Cong., J. of S. 168) 


Marcin 14, 1890. 

Mr. Call gave notice of his intention to move amendments to the 
rules, ns follows : 

“I give notice that T shall move on to-morrow to amend and modify 
clause 2 of Rule XXXVIII as follows: ‘All information communicated 
or remarks made by a Senator when acting on nominations concerning 
the character or qualifications of the persdén nominated, also all votes 
upon any nomination shall be kept secret. 

“Also, so much of Rule XXVI, clause 2, as follows: When acting 
upon confidential or executive business, unless the same shall be con- 
sidered in open executive session, the Senate Chamber shall be cleared 
of all persons, except the Secretary, Chief Clerk, the principal legisla- 
tive clerk, the executive clerk, and such officers as the Presiding Officer 
shall think necessary, shall be sworn to secrecy, ” 

The object of this motion for change of rule is to allow the consid- 
eration of the nomination of Charles Swain and Joseph N. Stripling in 
open executive session. Wilkinson Call (CoxcressroxaLr Reconp, Ist 
sess. Sist Cong, 2234, 2235). zi 


(ist sess. Gist Cong., J. of S. 172) 


Maken 18, 1890, 

Pursuant to the notice given on the 14th Instant that he would move 
to amend the thirty-sixth and thirty-cighth rules of the Senate in order 
to allow the consideration of the nominations of Charles Swain and 
Joseph N. Stripling in open executive session, 

Mr. Call asked the reading of a resolution which he had sent to the 
Seeretary’s desk. 

The President pro tempore declined to entertain the resolution and 
decided that a motion to consider matters relating to executive business 
in open executive session must be made when the Senate is in executive 
session, 

Whereupon, 

Mr. Sherman submitted a motion that the doors be closed, and, the 
same haying been seconded by Mr. Edmunds, 

The Vresident pro tempore directed the galleries to be cleared and 
the doors closed; aud 

After proceedings with closed doors and the consideration of executive 
business, 

The doors were reopened, 
Cong. 2291; no debute.) 


(CONGRESSIONAL Ruconb, Ist sess. Sist 
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(ist sess. 5ist Cong., J. of S. 164) 
March 12, 1890. 

Mr. Plumb submitted the following resolution, which was referred to 
the Committes on Rules: 

“Resolution proposing amendment to Rule XXXIX. 

“Add at the close: ‘Provided, That all votes cast in executive ses- 
sion, whether upon yea-and-nay vote or otherwise, shall be made public 
at the close of the session at which the same are cast.’ ” 

4. THE DUTY OF SECRECY 
(1 J. of S. 235) 
Januany 21, 1791. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the motion made yesterday, 
to wit: “That the Secretary furnish any member of the Senate with 
such extracts from the Executive Journal as he may direct"; and it 
was agreed to amend the motion to read as follows: 

‘t Resolved, That the Secretary do furnish the Members of the Senate, 
when required, with extracts of such parts of the Executiye Journal as 
are not by the vote of the Senate considered secret; and it was agrecd 
that the motion be committed to Messrs. Ellsworth, Gunn, and King. 

“ Ordered, That the Secretary do furnish Mr. Gunn with an attested 
copy of sundry extracts from the records of the Senate when acting lu 
their executive capacity.” 

2 J. of S. 316) 
January 31, 1791. 

A motion was made that a journal, to be denominated the secret 
Journal, shall be provided and kept by the Secretary of the Senate, in 
which shall be entered such parts of the proceedings of the Senate in 
their legislative capacity as they shall deem proper to be kept secret, 
and 

It passed in the negative. 


(1 Ex. J, of S. 99) 
January 27, 1702. 

Ordered, That the President of the United States be furnished with 
un nuthenticated transcript of the executive records of the Senate from 
time to time. 

Ordered, That no executive business in future be published by the 
Secretary of the Senate. 

(Ib. 397. The Secretary was authorized to furnish certain extracts 
from the Executive Journal.) 

(2 Ex. J. of S. 374) 
Jung 24, 1813. 

Mr. Campbell proposed a new rule, that— 

“The proceedings of the Senate when acting on executive business 
shall, while the same is pending, be considered confidential; and after 
any such business shall have been fully acted on, no part of the pro- 
ceedings had thereon, except the names of the persons nominated to 
office and the votes of the Members on such nominations, shall be 
made public without the order of the Senate.” 

(2 Ex. J. of S. 392) 
y Jury 23, 1813. 

Mr. King submitted the following motion for consideration : 

“1, Resolved, That the Journal of the executive proceedings of the 
Senate be from time to time published, excepting such parts thereof 
us may have been ordered to be kept secret, 

“2. Resolved, That every observation or debate concerning the quali- 
fications or character of any person nominated by the President to any 
office be kept secret.” 

This motion was referred to n committee July 24 (p. 895), which 
reported the first resolution, and that was postponed “to the first 
Monday of December next.” : 

(ist sess. 19th Cong., J. of S. 411) 
May 10, 1825. 

Resotred, That such parts of the executive Journal and proceedings 
of the Senate as shall be, at cach session, discharged from the in- 
junction of secrecy, be annually printed in addition to the legislitive 
Journal. 

The following extracts from the rules of the Senate show the prin- 
cipul changes in the rules ou this subject. 

(ist sess. 16th Cong., J. of S. 66) 
JANUARY 3, 1820. 

Rule XXXVI. All confidential communications made by the President 
of the United States lo the Senate shall be by the Members thereof kept 
secret, and all treaties which may be Inid before the Senate shall also 
be kept secret until the Senate shall, by their resolution, take off the 
injunction of secrecy. 

Rule XXXVII. All information or remarks touching or concerning the 
character or qualifications of any person nominated by the President 
to office shall be kept secret. 

Rule XXXVII. When acting on confidential or executive business, the 
Senate shall be cleured of all persons except the Seerctary, the Ser- 
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geant at Arms, the doorkeeper, or, in his absence, the assistant door- 
keeper. 

Rule XXXIX. Extracts from the executive record are not to be fur- 
nished but by special order. 

(2d sess. 40th Cong., J. of S. 345) 
Marcu 25, 1868. 

Rule XXXIX. Ali confidential communications mide by the President 
ot the United States to the Senate shall be by the Senators and ofi- 
cers of the Senate kept secret, and all treaties which may be laid be- 
fore the Senate, and all remarks and proceedings thereon, shall also 
be kept seeret until the Senate shall, by their resolution, take off the 
injunction of secrecy. 

Rule XL. All information and remarks concerning the character or 
qualifications of any person nominated by the President to office shall 
be kept secret; but the fact that a nomination has been made shal! not 
be regarded as a secret. 

Rule XLI. When acting on confidential or executive business, the 
Chamber shall be cleared of all persons, excepting the Secretary of the 
Senate, the principal or executive clerk, the Sergeant at Arms, and 
doorkeeper, the assistant doorkeeper, and such other officers as the 
Presiding Officer shall think necessary; and all such officers shall be 
sworn to secrecy. 

Rule XLII. The legislative proceedings, executive proceecings, and 
confidential legislative proceedings of the Senate shall be kept in sepa- 
rate books, 

(2d sess. 44th Cong., J. of S. 127) 
JANUARY 17, 1877. 

Rule LXXIII. All information communicated or remarks made by a 
Senator when acting upon nominations; concerning the character or 
qualifications of a person nominated, also all votes upon any nomi- 
nation, shall be kept secret. If, however, charges shall be made 
against the person nominated, the committee may in its discretion 

_ notify such nominee thereof, but the name of the person making such 
charges shall not be disclosed. The fact that a nomination bas been 
made or that it bas been confirmed or rejected shall not be regarded 
as a secret. 

(Ist sess. 48th Cong., J. of S. 157) 
January 11, 1884. 
RULE XXXVI. EXECUTIVE SESSIONS 


2. When acting upon confidential or executive business, the Senate 
Chamber shall be cleared of all persons except the Secretary and Chief 
Clerk, the principal legislative clerk, the minute and Journal clerk, 
the Sergeant at Arms, the assistant doorkeeper, and such other ofi- 
cers as the Presiding Officer shall think necessary, And all such ofi- 
cers shall be sworn to secrecy. 

(6 Ex. J. of S. 273) 
May 10, 1844. 

Resolved, That the following be added to the Standing Rules of the 
Senate: 

“Any officer or Member of the Senate convicted of disclosing for 
publication any written or printed matter directed by the Senate to be 
held in confidence shall be liable, if an officer, to dismissal from the 
service of the Senate, and in case of a Member to suffer expulsion 
from the body.” 

Passed in the aflirmative—yeas 21, nays 17. 

(2d sess. 48th Cong., J. of S. 571) 
Marcu 21, 1885. 

Ordered, That the injunction of secrecy be remoyed from the fol- 
lowing report from the Committee on Rules, viz: 

“The Committee on Rules, to which was referred a question of order 
raised by the Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye] as to the operation of 
clause 3, Rule XXXVI, reported that it stands the injunction of 
secrecy to each step in the consideration of treaties, including the fact 
of ratification; that no modification of this clause of the rules ought to 
be made; that the seerecy as to the fact of ratification of a treaty may 
be of the utmost importance, and ought not to be removed except by 
order of the Senate, or until it has been made public by proclamation 
of the President.” 

2 (6 Cong. Debates, pt. 1, 11) 
JANUARY 12, 1830. 

Mr. Barton declared that no rule or order of the Senate made secret 
discussions on the removal or appointment of officers, and at the next 
executive session he should move to transfer the discussion of the ques- 
tion from the executive to the legislative journal. 

The subject was ruled out of order. 

(4 Ex. J. of S. 122 
Manon 12, 1830. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to take into consideration 
the rules in relation to the ¢onfidential proceedings of the Senate in its 
executive capacity and to report thereon. 

Ordered, That Messrs, Hayne, Webster, Grundy, Bell, and Benton 
be the committee. 
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Marcn 24, 1830. 


(4 Ex. J. of S. 122 


Mr. Hayne submitted the following report: 

The select committee to whom the above resolution was referred 
have had the same under consideration, and respectfully report: 

That the rules of the Senate, so far as they are embraced In the 
resolution, are the thirty-eighth, thirty-ninth, and fortieth, in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“XXXVIII. All confidential communications made by the President of 
the United States to the Senate shall be, by the Members thereof, kept 
secret; and all treaties which may be laid before the Senate shall also 
be kept secret until the Senate shall, by tbeir resolution, take off the 
injunction of secrecy. 

XXXIX. All Information or remarks touching or concerning the 
character or qualifications of any person nominated by the President to 
office shall be kept secret. 

“XL. When acting on confidential or executive business the Senate 
shall be cleared of all persons except the Secretary, the Sergeant at 
Arms, and doorkeeper, or, in his absence, the assistant doorkeeper.” 

From these rules it manifestly appears that the injunction of secrecy 
imposed on the Senate while acting in its executive capacity embraces : 

First. All confidential communications made by the President of the 
United States to the Senate. 

Second. All treaties which may be lald before the Senate. 

Third. All information or remarks touching or concerning the char- 
acter or qualifications of any person nominated by the President to 
office, 

Under these heads it may be necessary to submit a few observations: 

1. CONFIDENTIAL COMMUNICATIONS MADE BY THE PRESIDENT 


It has been supposed that all communications from the President to 


‘the Senate, in its executive capacity, ure confidential; and, Indced, some 


gentlemen have gone so far as to contend that all the executive pro- 
ceedings of the Senate are of this character. This opinion seems to 
rest entirely upon the practice of acting on executive business with 
closed doors. But this practice seems to be indispensable to enable the 
Senate to act without a violation of secrecy in regard to "treaties" 
and other “ confidential communications,” the character of which can 
only be known after they ore read and examined. 

To prove conclusively that all executive business is not confidential 
it is only necessary to refer to the rules above quoted, where the busi- 
ness to be considered confidential is especially designated. 

The fortieth rule, moreover, carefully ,distinguishes between business 
“ confidential” and merely executive“ when it uses the expression 
“when acting on confidential or executive business.” If all executive 
business was, of course, confidential, one of these words would have 
been omitted. 8 

By the words “ confidential communications made by the President“ 
the committee, then, understand communications designated by the 
Executive as “ contidential ; and if it has not been the usual practice 
for the Executive to observe this distinction, no difficulty can ariso 
hereafter when the views of the Senate on this subject shall be made 
known, 

To show that our Executive Magistrates heretofore have not con- 
sidered all communications made to the Senate in its executive ca- 
pacity as confidential, it is only necessary to observe that nothing has 
been more common than to find nominations announced in the public 
prints on the very day they have been made to the Senate. By con- 
sidering as confidential only those communications made by the Presi- 
dent which shall be marked by bim “ confidential,” the Executive and 
the Sennte will be under equal obligations to keep all such obligations 
secret. 

. 2. TREATIES 


The rule provides that “treaties shall be kept secret until the 
Senate shall, by their resolution, take off the Injuction of secrecy.” 
The obvious propriety of this rule renders comment unnecessary; and 
though cases may be conceived in which it might be wholly immaterial 
whether treaties shall be openly discussed or not, yet in laying down 
a general rule it is manifest that all proceedings in relation to them 
ought to be considered as confidential. 

A true construction of this rule, and the only safe practice under 
it, would seem to be to consider everything connected with a treaty as 
confidential, The fact of its being submitted to the Senate, its terms 
and provisions and all proceedings of the Senate in relation to it must 
be kept secret until the injunction of secrecy shall be removed. 


8, INFORMATION OR REMARKS TOUCHING THE CHARACTER OR QUALIFICA- 
TIONS OF PERSONS NOMINATED TO OFFICE 


This rule is too explicit to admit of a doubt as to the obligation to 
keep secret everything that may be said by a Senator “touching the 
character or qualifications of a person nominated to office.” The object 
of this rule is to encourage that free and confidential interchange of 
opinion among the Members of the Senate necessary to a just and en- 
lightened decision on the character and qualifications of the candidates 
for office: So far as this rule embraces “information” given or 
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“romarks * made, there enn be no difficulty, Rut it may be asked 
whether any injunction of secrecy is imposed by this rule 

First. In relation to the fuct that an individual has been nominated 
to a office before the nomination has been acted upon. 

Second. In relation to the contirmation or rejection of such nomina- 
tion. 

Third, In relation to the state of the vote by which such con- 
firmation er rejection has taken place. 

Fourth. In relation to the votes of Individual Members of the Senate 
on such nomination, 

Thut the words of the rule do not impose secrecy In any of the 
tuiroo first-named cases can hardly admit of a doubt; and it seems 
equally clear that they sre not embraced within the reason of the 
rule; the only point thut can be considered at all doubttul is whetlier 
a disclosure of the vote of any individual Member of the Senate does 
not come within the meaning of the rule which forbids the disclosure 
of “remarks” of any Member touching the character and qualifica- 
tions of any person nominated by the President. & vote, though not 
strictly speaking a remark, fs clearly an expression of an opinion, and 
if the former ought to ke kept secret, so ouglt the latter. On the 
whole, therefore, the committee are of opinion that, in addition to 
keeping seeret all “remarks on the character and qualifications of 
persons nominated,” the votes of Individual Members must also be 
kept secret; so they think that tliis rule ought not to prevent a gentle- 
mn from making known his own individual vote on such nominations, 
taking care to keep secret the votes of others. 

It appears to the committee that the rule, as it now stands, is not 
sufficiently comprehensive to embrace remarks touching the character 
of persons other than those “who may be nominated to office.’ To 
embrace that object the committee recommend that the thirty-ninth 
rule he so amended as to read as follows: 

“Rule XXXIX. All fuformation or remarks touching or concerning the 
character, conduct, or qualifications of individuals shall be kept sceret.“ 

The effect of removals of injunction of secrecy alone remains to be 
considered. The effect of an unqualified removal of the Injunction of 
secrecy would seem to be to permit the publication of everything now 
required by the rules to be kept secret. To guard against disclosures of 
the remarks made by Senators touching the character and qualifications 
of persons nominated, It has been usual to provide fer the removal of 
the Injunction merely from the proceedings of the Senate. When this 
has been done In relation to appointments “the remarks" of Senators 
have still been considered as secret, but the injunction has heen re- 
garded as removed from all the votes given in the case. Where tho 
injunction has been removed from ' the proceedings“ in other cases 
the Members of the Senate have been consi:tered ns at liberty even to 
publish thefr remarks, as was done in the case of the Panama mission. 
On the whole, the committee are of the opinion that removals of the 
injunction of secrecy should hereafter be considered as absolute or 
qualified, according to the terms of the resolution. 

To prevent misunderstunding on this subject the committee recom- 
mond. 

First. That all motions for the removal of the injunction of secrecy 
shall hereafter be submitted in writing. 

Second. That under a resolution to remove the Injunction of secrecy 
from the journal of the proceedings nothing shall be made public except 
what shall appear upon the Journal, 

Third, That a resolution to remove the injunction from all the pro- 
ceedings, shall be construed to permit the publication of everything 
except “remarks touching the character and qualifiextions of indi- 
viduals.” Under such a resolution, the speeches of Senators, which 
may, under the existing rules, be required to be kept secret, and not 
relating to the character of individuals, may be published. 

Fourth, That a resolution to remove the Injtinction of secrecy, so na 
to permit the publication of remarks of Indlvidnala * touching the 
character, conduct, or quilifcations of individuals” must declare that 
object In positive and express terms, 

In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED Strats, 
Jéarch 17, £85}. 
(Ordered to be printed) . 

Mr Butler made the following report: 

“The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom wns referred the resolu- 
tion of the Senate, ' to Inquire whether any additional rule or amendment 
of the existing rule in relation to the proceedings of the Sonate in 
executive session be necessary, and if in their opinion any such rule 
or amendment be necessary, to report such rule or amendment to the 
Senate,’ have lind the same under consideration and report. 

“The subject of the foregoing resolution seems to have been fully 
considered hy the committee of the Senate In 1830, of which Mr: Hayne 
was chairman, The report is as follows: (The report is omitted here, 
v. supra, 15.) e 

"Your committee adopt both the reasoning and conclusions of that 
report, and under the views thus presented there is no occasion to alter 
or umend any of the existing rules of the Senate. As it regards the 
words of the former 39th, now 40th, rule, which reads as follows: 
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„All information or remarks touching or concerning the character or 
qualifications of any person nominated by the President to office shall 
be kept secret.“ Your committee give them the same construction that 
Seems to have been done hy the former committee, to wit: ‘That no 
Senator is authorized to disclose the vote of another, as such vote 
may still be regarded as an important remark of the Member, and 
therefore comes within the purview of the rule.““ 

BENJAMIN TAPPAN 
(Ist sess. 28th Cong, J. of S. 441) 
May 10, 1844, 

Mr. Archer submitted the following resolution; 

“Resolved, That Benjaniin Tappan, a Senator from the State of 
Ohio, haying been found by the Senate to have been guilty of a flagrant 
violation of its rules and contempt of its authority constituting a high 
breach of trust, be, for such offense, and hereby is, expelled.” 

Mr. Bayard moved to amend the resolution to read: 

“That Benjamiin Tappan, a Senator from the Stute of Ohio, having 
willfully and deliberntely violated the thirty-cighth rule of the Senate 
in making known and causing to be published in a newspaper printed 
in the elty of New York, before the injunction of secrecy had been 
removed, a copy of the treaty of annexation concluded between the 
United States of America and the Republic of Texas, at Wasliington, 
on the 12th day of April, TS44, with the accompanying correspondence 
communicated to the Senate by the President of the United States, has 
incurred the Just censure of the Senate, and shall receive its reprimand 
through the Presiding Officer, who is hereby directed to give the same 
in the presence of the Senate.” 

This was amended on motion by Mr. Simmons by vote—yeag 33, 


| nays 12, to read: 


“That Benjamin Tappan, a Senator from the State of Ohio, in 
furnishing for publication in a newspaper documenta directed by ordor 
of the Senate to be printed in confidence for its use, has been guilty” 
of a flagrant violation of the rules of the Senate and disregard of its 
authority.” 

And ns amended was agreed: to—yens 35, nays T. 

Resolved, That in consideration of the acknowledgments and apology 
tendered by the sald Benjamin Tappan for his said offense no further 
censure be inUicted on him. 

Determiued in the affirmative—yens 39, nays 3. 

The proceedings were in executive session, and the debate therefore 
ia not published. (See also 6 Ex. J. of S. 270-273.) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 o'clock hav- 
ing arrived, the resolution, being undisposed of, goes to the 
calendar. The Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which is House bill 6773. 

Mr. NWELY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
offer a substitute for the amendments proposed by the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] and that it be printed and lie 
on the table, i 

Mr. NuuLr's amendment, in the nature of a substitute for the 
amendment of the rules proposed by Mr. Pirpacan in the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 188) to amend paragraph 2 of the Standing 
tules of the Senate relative to nominations, was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 


Hereafter all consideration of and action on nominations, includ- 
ing voting thereon, shall be in open session. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, since the Senator from West 
Virginia has offered a substitute, I am going to offer a substi- 
tute likewise, and ask to have it printed and lie on the table, 

Mr. Norris's amendment, in the nature of a substitute for 
the resolution (S. Res. 188) to amend paragraph 2 of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate relative to nominations, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Pirrman, wus ordered to lic on the table and 
to be printed, as follows: 


Resolved, That paragraph 2, Rule XXXVIII, of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate be, and tle same Is hereby, ameuded to read as follows, 
to wit: 

“2. All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator 
when acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifica- ' 
tions of the person nominated shall be kept secret, but all votes upon 
any nomination shall be printed In the Conarusstonan RECORD. Tt, 
however, charges shall be made against a person nominated, the com- 
mittee may, in its discretion, notify such nomineo thereof, but the 
name of the person making such charges shall not be disclosed. The 
fact that a nomination has been made, or that it has been confirmed 
or rejected, shall not be regarded as a secret.” 


INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 

sideration of the bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement; 

of- the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United 
States of America, 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know whether any 
Senator desires to proceed with the discussion of the indebt- 
edness Of Italy to the United States or not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall have something to say a little 
later on the subject, but I am not prepared to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to ask if there is any Senator 
present who would like to discuss it to-day. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why not call for a quorum? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, yesterday it was understood by a 
number of Senators that the contested-election case from Iowa 
would come up this morning. I stated to many Senators that 
the Italian debt matter would not come up until Monday 
morning in that event. However, the whole program has 
been changed, and the contested-election case from Towa will 
be taken up on Monday. I want to proceed with the consid- 
eration of the Italian debt settlement bill, but if no Senator 
is prepared to speak at this time I shall ask now that we lay 
aside the unfinished business temporarily in order that we may 
proceed to the consideration of the calendar, as it was under- 
stood that the calendar would be considered this morning 
when we took the adjourument on yesterday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unobjected bills on the 
ealendar? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent, if 
the Senator from Utah will yield for that purpose, that we 
proceed to the consideration of unobjected bills on the cal- 
eudar, beginning where we left off yesterday, and at the con- 
clusion of the call of the calendar for unobjected bills that 
we begin at the beginning of the calendar under Rule VIII. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Would that preclude me from moving to 
take up my resolution, 

Mr. CURTIS. I think under the rule the Senator could not 
move to take it up before to morrow in any event. I have 
no desire to delay action upon the Senators resolution, but I 
want to make un motion to refer it to the Committee on Rules. 
I believe it is of such importance that it ought to go to that 
committee for consideration, That is the only reason why I 
intend to make the motion, 1 shall ask the Senate to-night, 
if the Senator from Utah in charge of the Italian debt setile- 
ment bill will consent, to adjourn. I have no objection to 
taking up the Senator's resolution to-morrow morning, but 1 
think we ought to complete the call of the calendar to-day. I 
have promised several Senators that we would endeavor 
to do S0. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only objection I have to the request made 
by the Senator from Kanses is that if the Senate should con- 
clude the consideration of the unobjected bills on the calen- 
dar it is proposed that we Should return to the beginning of 
the calendar under Rule VIII. Under Rule VIII any Senator 
could make a motion to take up a particular bill to which 
objection might have been made previously. I do not want 
that to happen, because it might displace the unfinished Dusi- 
ness. If the Senator will modify his request in tbat respect, 
I shall have no objection to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that under Rule VIII that would not unppen even if the mo- 
tion were agreed to. The Chair is of the opinion that entering 
upon a call of the calendar by unanimous consent and going 
through the unobjected bills to the completion of the calendar 
aud then by motion taking up an objected bill would not dis- 
place the unfinished business, because the Senate is acting 
under a special order made by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. With that distinct understanding, I have no 
objection to the request. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, let us know what the understanding is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator wish the 
Chair to state it? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am perfectly willing to accept the proposi- 
tion made by the Senator from Kansas. If that is the propo- 
sition, I have no objection to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
unanimous-consent agreement asked for is that the Senate 
shall now proceed to the call of the calendar, beginning at the 
place where we left off upon the last call, and calling the 
calendar to its end for unobjected bills; and that having been 
done, we shall begin at the first number on the calendar and 
call the calendar under Rule VIII. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, 1 desire to ask Senators who 
desire to speak on the Italian debt settlement bill to be pre- 
pared at least to begin to-morrow at 2 o'clock, if we adjourn 
this evening, or at 12 o'clock if we shall take a recess. I would 


The 
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like to have the Italian discussed 
morrow. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, can the Senator give us any idea 
when he hopes to have a vote ou the measure? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing now to ask unanimous 
consent to fix a time to take a vote on it, but the minority 
leader, the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] told 
me to-day that he is not yet prepared to agree upon u date. 
Therefore I am not going to submit any request of that nature 
in his absence. 


debt settlement bill to- 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, as a call of the calendar is 
about to take place, I suggest the absence of a quorum in order 
that Senators muy be present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris Lenroot Shipstead 
Bayard Fess MeKellar Shortridge 
Bingham Fletcher MeMaster Simmons 
Blease Frazier McNary Smith 
Borih George Means Sinoot 
Bratton Glass Metcalf Stanfield 
Brookhart Goff Moses Stephens 
Broussard Gooding Necly Swanson 
Bruce Hale Norris Trammell 
Butler Harreld Nye ‘Tyson 
Cameron Harris Oddie Wadsworth 
Caraway Harrison Overman Walsh 
Copeland Hetlin Ihipps Warren 
Couzens Howell Pittman Watson 
Cummins Johnson Ransdell Weller 
Curtis Junes, N. Mex, Reed. Mo. Wheeler 
Dale Jones, Wash. Need, Pa. Williams 
pitt Kendrick Robinson, Ark, Willis 
ridge Keyes Robinson, Ind. 

Ernst King Sackett 

Fernald La Follette Sheppard 


Mr. CURTIS. T desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Capper] is absent on account of illness In his family. I will 
let this announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


ESTATE OF ALPHONSE DESMARE, DECEASED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. According to the unanimous- 
consent agreement, the clerk will begin the call of the calendar. 

The first bill on the calendar was the bill (S. 2488) for the 
relie” of the legal representatives of the estate of Alphonse 
Desmare, decensed, and others, which was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the claim of the legal representatives of the 
estate of Alphouse Desmare, deceased, aud the claim of the legal rep- 
resentative of the estate of Cyprian Dupre, deceased, surviving partner 
of the late firm of Desmare & Dupre, for the net proceeds of the cotton 
purchased or owned by them, taken by the United States officers, sold, 
and the net proeceds thereof pliced in the United States Treasury, be, 
aud the same is hereby, referred to the Court of Claims for determina- 
tion of the law and the facts under the act of Congress approved March 
12, 1868 (12 Stat. L. p. 820), any statute of limitations, or the act 
of July 2. 1864 (30 Stat. L. p. 376), aud all other nonintercourse laws, 
or section 179, Judicial Code, to the coutrary notwithstanding, and 
report to Congress, 


Mr. RANSDELIL. Mr. President, when we had this bill last 
under consideration, I was proceeding to explain it yery brietly 
when adjournment came, 

This is a bill for the relief of the heirs of Alphonse Desmare, 
deceased, and others; proposes to refer to the Court of Claims 
their claim for cotton taken by the Federal forces during the 
Civil War in 1863 and sold and the proceeds placed to the credit 
of the Government. The Supreme Court has repeatedly held 
that the proceeds of abandoned or captured property now in the 
Treasury are merely trust funds. Millions of dollars of such 
money have already been distributed fo the legal owners upon 
that theory. The beneticiaries of this bill have never been paid 
back the money which they claim. It is in the Treasury De- 
partment at this time. All this bill proposes to do is to permit 
them to present their claim to the Court of Claims and to have 
the amount adjudicated. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

LOUISE Sr. GEZ 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2484) for the relief of Louise St. Gez, 
executrix of Auguste Ferré, deceased, surviving partner of 
Lapeue & Ferré, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the claim of Louise St. Gez, executrix of 
Auguste Ferré, deceased, surviving partner of the late firm of Lapene 
& Verré, for the net proceeds of the cotton purchased or owned by 
them, taken by United States officers, sold, and the net proceeds thereof 
placed in the United States Treasury, be, and the same is hereby, re- 
ferred to the Court of Claims for determination of the law and the 
facts under the act of Congress approved March 12, 1863 (12 Stat. 
L. p. $20), any statute of limitations, or the act of July 2, 1864 (13 
Stat. p. 370), and all other nonintercourse laws, and section 179, 
Judicial Code, to the contrary notwithstanding and report to Congress. 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, the same state of facts, 
only a little stronger, apply to this bill, as I stated, in relation 
to the bill just passed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE co. (LTD.) AND OTHERS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 108) for the relief of the Commercial Union 
Assurance Co. (Ltd.); the Automobile Insurance Co. of Hart- 
ford,, Conn.; American & Foreign Insurance Co.; Queen Insur- 
ance Co. of America; Fireman's Fund Insurance Co.; St. Paul 
Fire & Marine Insurance Co,; and the United States Merchants 
& Shippers Insurance Co,, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with an amendment on page 2, line 1, 
after the numerals “1019,” to insert the words “payuble to 
bearer,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and be 1s 
hereby, authorized and directed to redeem withont interest 444 per cent 
United States Treasury certificates of indebtednuoss No. 8981, in the 
denomination of $10,000, and No. 8483, in the denomination of $5,000, 
series V-A, dated December 5, 1918, matured May 6, 1919, payable to 
bearer without presentation of the sald certificate of indebtedness 
which have been lost, stolen, or destroyed; and to pay from the pro- 
ceeds of such redemption to the following companies the respective 
sums set after their names: Commercial Union Assurance Co, (Ltd.), 
$2,000; the Automobile Insurance Co. of Hartford, Conn., $3,000; 
American & Foreign Insurance Co., $2,250; Queen Insurance Co. of 
America, $2,250; Fireman's Mund Insurance Co., $2,100; St. Paul Fire 
& Marine Insurance Co., $600; and United States Merchants & Shippers 
Insurance Co., $1,800; a total sum of $15,000: Provided, That the said 
certificntes of indebtedness shell not have been previously presented for 
payment: Aid provided further, That the said Commercial Union As- 
surance Co, (Ltd.); the Automobile Insurance Co. of Hartford, Conn.; 
American & Foreign Insurance Co.; Queen Insurance Co. of America} 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Co,; St. Paul Fire & Murine Insurance Co.; 
and United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co. shall first file 
in the Treusury Department of the United States n bond in the penal 
suin of double the amount of the principal of said certificates of indebt- 
edness in such form and with such sureties as may be acceptable to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to indemnify and save harmless the 
United States from nny loss on account of the lost, stolen, or destroyed 
certificates of indebtedness hereinbefore deseribed, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What is the amount involved in 
this bill? 

Mr. BAYARD. It is $15,000. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
tion of the department? 

Mr. BAYARD. I can explain the bill to the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am merely asking if the de- 
partment has recommended the passage of the bill? 

Mr. BAYARD. There were two Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness, one for $10,000 and one for $5,000, which were lost 
Dy robbery wlile being transmitted in the mails. Does the Sen- 
ator from Washington want the facts in the case? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I was merely asking if the 
department had recommended the bill? 

Mr. BAYARD. The department has recommended the bill, 
and its findings are in the report. 

Mr. Surf. Was the amendment reported by the commit- 
tee recommended by the department? 

Mr. BAYARD. Yes. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and tle 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CLAIMS OF ASSINIBOINE AND CROW INDIANS 


The bill (S. 2141) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in 
any claims which the Assiniboine Indians anay Lave against the 


Has the bill the recommenda- 
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United States, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Dill will go over. 

The bill (S. 2868) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any 
claims which the Crow Indians may have against the United 
States, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

Mr. WHEELER. I should like to have the two bills which 
the Senator from Utah has objected to taken up and considered. 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 wish to say to the Senator from Montana 
that I have some letters of protest against these bills. I had 
not expected that they would come up to-day; but if the Sen- 
ator will ict the bills go over for the present, if I am not here 
when they are next called, I will give those letters of protest to 
him. Personally I know nothing about the merits of the bills 
and have not had time to study them. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
from Oklahoma desires to make a statement in regard to the 
bills if the Senator from Utah will yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall be perfectly willing to yield; but I 
merely wish to say as to these two bills that I have some 
correspondence in my office which I did not bring with me, as 
I did not expect the bills to come up to-day. The letters I have 
received protest against the passage of the bills. I know 
nothing about the bills at all except what I have learned from 
the letters of protest which I have received. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, when these bills shall be 
considered I desire time to make a statement in reference to 
them, because they involve a matter of policy. I do not think 
it will take me more than a few minutes to do so. I can, per- 
haps, make the statement in the five minutes allotted, but I 
think that there ought to be a statement made in reference to 
these two bills which are numbered, respectively, Orders of 
Business 350 and 351 on the calendar, because, as I have stated, 
they involve a difference of policy as between the Department 
of the Interior and the Indian Affairs Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like the Senator from Oklahoma to 
make whatever statement he desires to make at this time. I 
desire to compare the statement which the Senator makes with 
the letters of protest Which I have received. I desire to repeat 
to the Senator that personally I know nothing about the meas- 
ures at all, but I do know, from the letters which I have re- 
ceived, that there is bitter opposition to them. 

Mr. HARRELD. I am perfectly willing to make the state 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish the Senator would do so. Let us have 
the statement now, because we might just as well act upon the 
matter at this time, it seems to me. 

Mr. HARRELD, Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. HARRELD. I yield. , 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to know whether the supple- 
meutal reports are in the calendar files of Senators? 

Mr. HARRELD. I have them. = 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There have been supplemental reports 
filed as to Orders of Business 350 and 351, and I ask if they 
have been placed in the calendar files of Senators? 

Mr. HARRELD. I understand they have been. 

Mr. President, something like two years ago the Indian Af- 
fairs Committee of the Senate adopted the policy that it would 
allow the various Indian tribes, as they neared the conclusion 
of their tribal relations with the United States Government, to 
file suits in the Court of Claims of the United States against 
the Government for whatever just claims they might have 
against the Government. Those suits were to be in the nature 
of tiled actions of a ward to surcharge the settlement of his 
guardian. 

Acting in accordance with that policy, the first bill that was 
passed was one providing that the Cherokee Indian Tribe might 
go before the Court of Claims and present its claims. That 
bill was adopted as a sort of form both by the Department of 
the Interior, including the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
and by the Senate Indian Affairs Committee. 

Since that time there have been reported by the Senate 
Indian Affairs Committee something like 8 or 10 pills of 
similar character which may, for brevity, be called jurisdic- 
tional bills. Most of them have been patterned after the bill 
which was passed in behalf of the Cherokee Indian ‘Tribe. 

Toward the end of last year’s session one such bill was 
passed affecting the Chippewa Tribe of Indiuns in Minnesota, 
but there crept into that bill some provisions thut were dif- 
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ferent and foreign fo the provisions in the Cherekee bill and 


-other bills of similar character; so that that bill was not ap- 


* 


proved by the President. Attention was thus called to the 
fact that some provisious were creeping into these bills which, 
J presume, it was thought ought not to be there. 

This yeur when the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 
began holding its sessions there were pending before it some 
other bills on behalf of other tribes having similar claims, 
including Senate bill 2141 and Senate bill 2868. Senate bill 
2141, 1 understand, is the bill which is partienlarly before us 
now. It involves the right of the Assiniboine Tribe of Indians 
to go into the Court of Claims and there assert any claim 
they may have against the Government. 

When this measure came up for consideration we were con- 
fronted with the information from the Interior Department 
that the Budget Bureau had taken the position that bills of 
this character, giving to Indiar tribes the right to go into the 
United States Court of Claims and prosecute their suits, should 
not he couched in general terms but should specifically refer 
to the treaty obligation or law which had been passed by 
Congress that interfered with the rights of the Indians; in 
other words, that each of these jurisdictional bills should set 
ep the exact basis of the claim which was being prosecuted. 
When the matter came before the committee it was discussed, 
and the committee reached the conclusion that it could not 
afford to accede to the demand of the Budget Bureau on that 
point, and voted against adopting that as the controlling policy 
of the committee. It was argued that these bills provided for 
the employment of counsel on a contingent fee basis and that 
it was a part of their duty to go into the matter of investigat- 
ing these claims; to study the affairs of euch particular tribe 
which they might represent and find out exactly what claims 
the Indians had against the Government. It would be impos- 
sible to put into the terms of a jurisdictional bill in each case 
just what treaty obligation had been violated, because it 
would not be known. The Indian tribe has no money with 
which to hire counsel to find out for them. Therefore that was 
to be a part of the duty to be performed by the attorneys who 
might be employed. So the committee voted that they could 
not accept the policy that had been laid down by the Budget 
Bureau and approved by the Seeretury of the Interior. 

When Senate bill 2141 came before the committee for con- 
sideration that was the point which attracted our attention 
und which was discussed. 

When we concluded the discussion the committee ordered a 
favorable report on the bill and directed the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER], who is chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, to submit the report. 

There is one provision in this bill, however, that I do not 
remember having been discussed, 1 refer to the amendment 
which reads: 


Provided, That actual cost necessary to be incurred by the Assini- 
boine Indians as required by the rules of court in the prosecution of 
this suit shall be paid out of the funds of Assiniboine Tribe in the 
Treasury of the United States. 


I do not remember that that was discussed. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Oklahoma that Mr. Meritt was before the committee, and 
I asked him if he had any objection to that amendment, and, 
on behalf of the Indian Office, he said that he had no objection 
to it. So that amendment was discussed with Mr. Meritt and 
was udopted because of his statement that there was no objec- 
tion to it. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, that is all I care to say, 
except that the bill does involve a distinct difference of policy 
as between the Budget Bureau and the Interior Depariment on 
the one side and the Committee ou Indian Affairs on the other. 
I was instructed by the committee to take the position that it 
would not adopt the policy of requiring such bills to refer to 
the particular treaty that had been violated. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma a question. Has it been the policy of the 
committee during the last two years—while I am a member of 
the committee, I have not had an opportunity to become famil- 
jar with this matter—to follow the recommendations of the 
Interior Department in the case of jurisdictional bills? 

Mr. HARRELD. It has been the policy of the committee 
invariubly to ask for a report from the Interior Departinent 
and to obtain it; and in most cases we have followed the de- 
partment’s recommendations, but in others we have not. That 
is, it is left to the committce in each instance; and sometimes 
they vote to report out a bill which might be contrary to the 
report of the Interior Department, but not often. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yicld? 

Mr. HARRELD, I Will. 
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* 
Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator if the 


word “costs” is used in the committee amendment with the 


Same meaning as the word “costs” in the body of the text? In 


other words, is it the actual court costs? 


Mr. WHEELER. The actual court costs. 

Mr. LENROOT. And nothing else? 

Mr. WHEELER. Nothing else. 

Mr. President, I will ask if the Senator from Utah [Mr. 


I want to say further 
that the Indian councils of these two reservations, the Fort 
Peck and the Crow, have sent their delegates down here to 
Washington urging that these two bills be passed. Both of 
these tribes are without very much funds, and the delegates are 
down here at an expense to the tribes, and they are waiting for 
these bills to pass. They have been pending for some time; 
and the Indians are not asking that the Government give them 
anything at all. They are just asking that they be permittcd to 
go into the Court of Claims and let the Court of Claims say, 
after hearing the evidence, whether they are entitled to some- 
thing or whether they are not. 

In addition to what the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HAR- 
RELD] has said, the position taken by the department at this 
session was that the bill ought to specify the particular treaty 
and the particular laws under which the Indians desired to 
bring the suit. It can be readily understood that these Indians 
have not employed any attorney up to this time because they 
haye not the money with which to do it. The attorney who 
takes the case is going to take it upon a contingent basis, and 
he will have to go through these treaties and these laws and 
find out just exactly what law and what treaty he wants to 
base it upon. 

It seems to me that it is ridicnlons for the Budget Bureau to 
say that they ought to specify the particular treaty. It would 
mean absolutely nothing if they had to do it, because they 
might go into court aud find some obsolete Inw that they do 
not know anything about and that would bar them in the very 
suit that they want to bring. It is something that a lawyer 
ought to study and onght to go into before he brings suit in 
order to prepare it properly. 

The Indian tribes out there on the reservation have clected 
these delegates, and have asked them to come down here to 
Washington and asked them to get this legislation. They are 
down here at an expense, and they are anxious to go back to 
Montana. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I stated in the first place, I 
know nothing about the bills, whether they are right or whether 
they are not. The only reason why I objected was on account 
of receiving the bitter protests that I did; but upon the state- 
ment made, If there is no one to say otherwise, I will gladly 
withdraw my objection. 

Mr. WHEELER. I thank the Senator. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CorELAaNp fn the chair). 
Is there objection to the present consideration of Senate bill 
21417 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of tha 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2141) conferring 
jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudi- 
cate, and enter judgment in any claims which the Assiniboine 
Indians may have against the United States, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs with amendments. 

The amendments were, on page 2, line 16, after the word 
“against,” to insert “the United States, it being the intent of 
this act to confer upon the”; on page 3, line 23, after the 
word “any,” to insert “ Exeentive order”; on the same page, 
line 25, after the word “ Indians,“ to strike out “if legally 
chargeable against that claim” and insert “including gratui- 
ties“; on page 4, line 2, after the word “any,” to insert Ex- 
ecutive order“; and on page 5, line 21, after the words United 
States.“ to insert: “ Provided, That actual costs necessary to 
be incurred by the Assiniboine Indians as required by the rules 
of court in the prosecution of this suit shall be paid out of the 
funds of the Assiniboine Tribe in the Treasury of the United 
States,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That all elaims of whatsoever nature which the 
Assinthoine Indian Nation or Tribe may have against the United States, 
which have not heretofore been determined by a court of comprtent 
jurisdiction, may be submitted to the Court of Claims for determina- 
tion of the amount, if any, due said Indians from the United States 
under any treaty or agreement or law of Congress, or for the misap- 
propriation of any of the property or funds of said Indians, or for 
the failure of the United States to administer the same in conformity 
with any treaty or agreement with the said Indians: Provided, That 
if in any claim submitted hereunder a treaty or an agreement with the 
Indians be inyolyed, and it be shown that the same bas been amended 
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or superseded by an act or acts of Congress, the court shall have 


authority to determine whether such act or gets have violated any 
` property right of the cleimants, and, if so, to render judgment for the 
damages resulting therefrom; and jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon 
snid Court of Claims, with the right to appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States by either party, to hear and determine all legal 
und equitable claims of whatsoever nature which said Indians may 
have against the United States, it belng the intent of this act to confer 
upon the said Court of Claims full and complete authority to adjust 
and determine all claims submitted hereunder so that the rights, legal 
and equitable, both of the United States and of said Indians may be 
fully considered and determined and to render judgment thereon 
accordingly. 

Suc. 2. Any and all claims against the United States within the 
purview of this act shall be forever barred unless suit be instituted 
or petition filed as herein provided in the Court of Claims within five 
years from the date of approval of this act, and such suit shall make 
the Assiniboine Nation or Tribe party plaintif and the United States 
party defendant. The petition shall be verified by the attorney or 
attorneys employed to prosecute such claim or claims under coutract 
with the Assiniboines approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
and the Secretary of the Interior; and said contract shall be executed 
in their behalf by a committee chosen by them under the direction and 
approval of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of 
the Interior. Official letters, papers, documents, and records, or certi- 
fied copies thereof, may be used in evidence, and the departments of 
the Government shall give access to the attorney or nttorneys of said 
Indian nation to such treaties, papers, correspondence, or records as 
may be needed by the attorney or attorneys of said Indlan nation, 

Sree, 3. That if any claim or claims be submitted to said court, it 
shall determine the rights of the parties thereto, notwithstanding lapse 
of time or statutes of limitation, and any payment which may have 
been made by the United States upon any claim so submitted shall not 
be pleaded as an estoppel, but may be pleaded as a set-off In any snit; 
and the United States shall be allowed credit subsequent to the date 
of any Excentive order, law, treaty, or agreement under which the 
claims arise for any sum or sums heretofore paid or expended for the 
benefit of said Indians, including gratuities. 

Sec. 4. That if it be determined by the court that the United States, 
in violution of the terms and provisions of any Executive order, law, 
treaty, or agreement, has unlawfully appropriated or disposed of any 
money or other property belonging to the Indians, damages therefor 
shall be confined to the value of the money or other property at the 
time of such appropriation or disposal, together with interest thereon 
at 5 per cent per annuin from the date thereof; and with reference to 
all claims which may be the subject matter of the suits herein author- 
ized, the deeree of the court shall be in full settlement of all damages, 
It any, committed by the Government of the United States and shall 
annul and cancel all claim, right, and title of the said Assiniboine 
Indians in and to such money or other property. 

Sec. 5, That upon the final determination of any sult instituted 
under this act, the Court of Claims shall decree such amount or 
amounts as it may find reasonable to be paid the attorney or attorneys 
so employed by sald Indian nation for the services and expenses of said 
attorneys rendered or incurred subsequent to the date of approval of 
this act: Provided, That in no case shall the aggregate amounts de- 
creed by said Court of Claims for fees be in excess of the amount or 
amounts stipulated in the contract of employment, or in excess of a 
sum equal to 10 per cent of the amount of recovery against the United 
States. 

Sec. 6. The Court of Clatms shall have full authority by proper 
orders und process to bring in and make parties to such suit any other 
tribe or band of Indlang deomed by it necessary or proper to the final 
determination of the matters In controversy. 

Sec. 7. A copy of the petition shall, in such case, be served upon 
the Attorney General of the United States, and he, or some attorney 
from the Department of Justice to be designated by him, is hereby 
directed to appear and defend the interests of the United States in 
such case, 

Sue, S. The proceeds of all amounts, if any, recovered for said 
Indians shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the Indians decreed by sald court to be entitled thereto, and 
shall draw interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum from the date 
of the judgment or decree. The costs incurred in any suit hereunder 
shall be taxed against the losing party; if against the United States 
such costs shall be included in the amount of the judgment or docree, 
and if against said Indlans shall be paid by the Secretary of the 
Treasury out of the funds standing to their credit in the Treasury of 
the United States: Provided, That actual costs necessary to be Incurred 
ly the Assiniboine Indians as required by the rules of court in the 
prosecution of this suit shall be paid out of the funds of the Assinl- 
boine Tribe in the Treasury of the United States. 


The amendments were agreed to, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Montana a question. I notice the provisions of 
section 5. Have there been any settlements of any claims? 
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Mr: WHEELER. No; 
any claims. 

Mr. LENROOT. So the provisions of section 8 would not 
actually open any settlement that heretofore was made? 

Mr. WHEELER. There has been no settlement of any kind 


there have been no settlements of 


made, What they want to do is to have settlements. 
Mr. LENROOT, In some cases, of course, we have made 
settlements. 


Mr. WHEELER. Yes; but there have not been any of these 
settlements made. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, of course my committee 
ordered this bill reported fayorably, and I do not want to be 
put in the attitude of opposing the action of my committee: 
but I do feel that attention ought to be called to a proviso on 
page 2, beginning with line 5, which is in terms a little more 
liberal than any other act of the same kind we have passed: 


Provided, That if in any claim submitted hereunder a treaty or an 
agreement with the Indians be involved, and it be shown that the 
same has been amended or superseded by un act or acts of Congress, 
the court shall bave authority to determine whether such act or acts 
have violated any property right of the claimants; and if so, to render 
judgment for the damages resulting therefrom; and jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon said Court of Claims, with the right to appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States by either party, to hear 
and determine all legal and equitable claims of whatsoever nature 
which said Indians may have against the United States, it belug the 
intent of this act to confer upon the said Court of Claims full and 
complete authority to adjust and determine all claims submitted 
hereunder, so that the rights, legal and equitable, both of the United 
States and of said Indians may be fully considered and determined 
and to render Judgment thereon accordingly. 


I am not opposing it. I simply want to call attention to the 
fact that it is a little more liberal than the other acts of this 
nature that have been passed, 

Mr. WHEELER. The only purpose of that was simply to 
give the Court of Claims complete jurisdiction to determine 
everything, and to say, as a matter of law and a matter of 
equity, whether the Indians had been defrauded in any way, 
shape, or form. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? Is it not a fact that bills of this type previously 
passed have provided that no fee allowed counsel, even though 
it be a 10 per cent contingent fee, shall be in excess of $25,0004 

Mr. WHEELER. I will say that some of the bills have in- 
eluded that provision, but not all of them. These Indians 
Claim that there has been some difficulty in getting attorneys 
to take these cases on a contingent basis where there are 
limited to a fee of $25,000, 

Mr. WILLIAMS, The Secretary of the Interior in his re- 
port, on page 2 of the supplemental report on Senate bill 2141, 
says: 

Heretofore attorneys’ fees have been Ilmited in bills by the inclu- 
sion of the words “and in no event to exceed $25,000." 


Mr. WHEELER. I will say to the Senator from Missouri 
that I have not any objection myself to limiting the fees. I 
do not care anything about that, except that 1 think the Senator 
from Oklahoma [r. Harrenp] will bear me out in the state- 
ment that some of these lawyers have stated that they thought 
the fee was not sufficient to get the best legal talent to repre- 
sent them in the matter; that is all. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I will say that in one or 
two instances where these bills have been passed a limit of this 
sort has operated to prevent the employment of the best pos- 
sibie counsel to represent the Indians, so I am advised. I am 
not sufticiently versed in the matter to know whether that 
would be the case here er not. I will simply suggest that if 
it is desired to put in a limitation I think it ought to be a 
liberal one. 

Mr. LWNROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. HARRELD. I will. . 
Mr. LENROOT. Why could not a limitation be put on here 


“not to exceed $25,000, but in no case to execed 10 per cent 
of the recovery "9 That would take care of that situation. 

Mr. Hahn, In one case that exnct language was used, 
and they were back here trying to get the bill amended because 
they could not employ attorneys, 

Mr. LENROOT. On the other hand, the Senator knows of 
some cases where attorneys haye made great fortunes out of 
cases of this class. 

Mr. HARRELD. Yes. I will say to the Senate that there 
is so much difference between these cases that it is difficult 
to tell just what is the wisest thing to do. In some cases they 
contemplate recovering considerable sums, and in such cases 
limitations such as the Senator mentions ought to be pre- 
scribed; but in other cases perhaps there are not going to be 
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any large suits Gled; perhaps they involve only fifty or one 
hundred thousand dollars, and in those cases a 10 per cent 
Hmitation would be too small. This bill proposes to leave it 
to the court, not to exceed 10 per cent. That is what is pro- 
vided by the terms of the bill. It leaves it to the court to fix 
the fee, not exceeding 10 per cent in any case. $ 

Unless we have some light on how much is going to be in- 
volved in the suits that are to be filed, it is a leap in the dark 
to fix a limit of $25,000 or $50,000; and I will say that in this 
particular case that matter was not thoroughly considered, be- 
cause we went off on the question of whether or not the policy 
of the Budget Bureau should be adopted, and we overlooked 
these little details when we got back to them. That is the real 
truth about the matter. : 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, as a matter of fact, is 
it not true that in bills of this character, where the amount 
has been left to the Court of Claims, in almost every instance 
the court has fixed the maximum fee provided in the legisla- 
tion? In other words, has not the court gone on the theory 
that the Congress, in fixing a maximum, was in effect directing 
the court to fix that-amount? 

Mr. HARRELD, I do not know what has been the rule in 
those cases. I think, perhaps, the Senator is right to some 
extent. The difficulty is in knowing just what limit to fix in a 
particular bill, because we do not know how much is going to 
be involved in the suits and how much is going to be recovered. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, in both of these bills the 
fee is not fo exceed 10 per cent, and it is to be left in the dis- 
cretion of the court as to just how much it shall be. In no 
case, however, shall it exceed 10 per cent; so it seems to me 
we Ought to be able to rely upon the courts to fix a reasonable 
fee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Montana that, as a matter of fact, in the cases I have 
been able to look up sinee this matter cf fees came up in the 
committee, I have found that in almost all instances—I will say 
in all the instances I have been able to run dowu—the court, 
having such a limitation, has always fixed the maximum 
amount, ‘Therefore, judging by the past action of the courts, 
we can not very well rely upon their using their discretion, 
They have scemed to take the provision as to the maximum 
amount as being a direction to fix that amount. 

Mr, HARRELD. Mr. President, I have no objection to fixing 
a limit in the bill if the Senate wishes to do so. I have not 
sufficient information to know what to suggest as a limit. 
Senators have as much information ‘on that point as I have, be- 
canse, as I said, attorneys are to be employed here for two 
purposes. One is to find out what claims these Indians have 
against the Government, and the other is to bring suits for 
judgments on those respective claims. We had no information 
before the committee as to how much they expected to recover, 
any more than Senators have right here, or how much they 
expected to develop in the case. So the Senate has as much 
light as the committee had, and I am perfectly willing to have 
it put on a limit if it wishes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there further amendments 
to the bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, for the purpose of getting 
the matter to conference, I will propose an amendment. At the 
bottom of page 4, line 25, I move to insert: “but in no case 
shall such fees exceed the sum of $25,000.” 

Mr. WHEELER. I will accept the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, referring to that amend- 
ment, the policy of the Interior Department is being departed 
from by the enactment of these two bills. Previous bills in- 
volved the type of bill which this would be if the objections of 
the Interior Department were followed as they are set out on 
page 2 of the supplemental report; that is to say, that the com- 


pensation of counsel contemplated their employment by the 


Indian tribes for a specific service, and that specific service 
was to be rewarded by a contingent fee of 10 per cent, or by a 
fee not to exceed $25,000. The departure from the plan pro- 
posed by the Interior Department consists in making this a 
general bill under which nll claims which these Indian tribes 
might have may be referred to the Court of Claims, with the 
right to appeal to the Supreme Court. Therefore there is no 
particular service to which any particular fee might be re- 
ferred. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me interrupt the Senator to say this, 
that the purpose of this bill is to enable the Indians to go 
into court with one suit and bring one suit for all of their 
claims. ‘The difference between this bill and the bill suggested 
by the Interior Department is this, that ff the Interior De- 
partment’s plan is adopted it will mean that these Indians, 
after they haye brought one suit, would be back here again 
asking Congress for legislation authorizing them to bring an- 
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other suit under another specific law. ‘This bill is for the 
purpose of settling for once and for all the Indian claims 
ageinst the Government of the United States on this par- 
ticular reservation, and with this particular tribe. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But not under any particular treaty. 

Mr. WHEELER. Under all of the treaties. Let me say to 
the Senator from Missouri that it was found, with reference to 
the Crow Tribe, that the department suggested that they 
bring suit under one treaty. After a little investigation by the 
Indians they found that there was another treaty, that instead 
of the one the department suggested they ought to go back to 
the treaty of 1851. Nobody has had a chance to take these 
treaties up and find out which is the proper treaty under 
which to bring suit, and consequently the position of the 
Buiget Bureau with reference to what particular treaty the 
Indians should sue under, it seems to me, is absurd. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My point is that, inasmuch ns the pend- 
ing bill provides for the adjudication of all claims of every 
nature whatsoever under all treaties, Executive orders, or any- 
thing else on which they may haye a cause of action, the in- 
sertion of a maximum fee of $25,000, when the particular act 
or serylee is not set out, would not be a provident provision, 
I hope the Senator will withdraw his amendment for that 
reason, 

Mr. HARRELD, Mr. President, one of the troubles the 
Committee on Indian Affairs has had right along in regard to 
that matter is, as suggested here, that these attorneys are 
supposed to bring a suit in the nature of a suit for settlement. 
If the fees are limited to $25,060, or any other specific sum, 
then the attorneys will look into the claims and pick out the 
best claims the Indians have against the Government and file 
Suits on those claims, use the fees in prosecuting those suits, 
and after they have disposed of those suits their employment 
will be over. That is one of the things we are up against in 
trying to fix a 525,000 limit or a $50,000 limit. If we fix a 
$25,000 limit, as soon as the fees of the attorneys who are 
employed to look after the entire business of the Indians 
against the Government amount to $25,600 they will not prosecute 
any further cases. 

Mr. LENROOYT. Mr. President, I think the Senator has 
made a yery strong point, and it appeals to me. I ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw, my amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and the amendment is withdrawn. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


CLAIMS OF CROW INDIANS 


The bill (S. 2868) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in 
any claims which the Crow Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with amendments, on page 1, line 3, after the word 
“nature,” to insert the words “including what is known as the 
River Crow claim”; on line 5, after the word “tribe,” to insert 
the words “or any branch thereof“; on page 2, line 4, after the 
word “ Indians,” to insert the words “or any Executive order“; 
on line 7, after the word “Indians,” to insert the words “er 
any Executive order”; on line 16, after the word“ Indians,” 
to insert the words “or the River Crow Indians”; on line 17, 
after the word against,“ to insert the words “the United 
States, it being the intent of this act to confer upon“; on 
page 8, line T, to strike out the word “Crows” and to insert in 
lieu thereof the words“ Crow Tribe of Indians“; on line 15, after 
the word “said,” to insert the word “Crow”; on page 4, line 
7, before the word “agreement,” to strike out the word “or”; 
after the word “agreement,” on line 7, to insert the words 
“or Executive order“; on line 9, after the word “ Indians,” to 
insert the words “or obtained lands from the Crow Indians 
for an inadequate consideration under mistake of fact“; on 

ge 6, line 2, after the words“ States,” to insert a colon and 
the words Provided, That actual costs necessary to he in- 
curred by the Crow Indians as required by the rules of court 
in the prosecution of this suit shall be paid out of the funds 
of the Crow Tribe in the Treasury of the United States,” xo as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ctc, That all claims of whatsoever nature, including 
what is known as the River Crow elaim, which the Crew Indian 
Nation or Tribe or any branch thereof may have against the United 
States which have not heretofore been determined by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction may be submitted to the Court of Claims for deter- 
mination of the amount, if any, due said Indians from the United 
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States under any treaty or agreement or law of Congress, or for the 
misappropriation of any of the property or funds of said Indiaus, or 
for the failure of the United States to administer the same in con- 
formity with any treaty or agreement with the said Indians or any 
Executive order: Provided, That if in any claim submitted hereunder 
n treaty or an agreement with the Indiuns or any Executive order be 
involved, and it be shown that the sume has been amended or super- 
seded by an act or acts of Congress, the court shall have authority to 
determine whether such act or acts have violated any property right 
of the claimants and, if so, to render judgment for the damages re- 
sulting thereffom; and jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon said 
Court of Claims, with the right to appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States by either party, to hear and determine all legal and 
equitable claims of whatsoever nature which sald Indians or the River 
Crow Indians may have against the United States, it being the Intent 
of this act to confer upon said Court of Claims full and complete 
nuthority to adjust and determine all claims submitted hereunder, so 
that the rights, legal and equitable, both of-the United States and of 
said Indians, may be fully considered and determined, and to render 
Judgment thereon accordingly. 

Sec, 2. Any and all claims against the United States within the 
purview of this act shall be forever barred unless sult be instituted or 
petition filed as herein provided in the Court of Claims within five 
years from the date of approval of this act, and such suit shall make 
the Crow Nation or Tribe party plaintiff? and the United States party 
defendant. The petition shall be verified by the attorney or attorneys 
employed to prosecute such claim or claims under contract with the 
Crow Tribe of Indians, approved by the Commissioner of Iudlan Affairs 
and the Secretary of the Interior; and said contract shall be executed 
in their behali by a committee chosen by them under the direction amd 
approval of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of 
the Interior. Official letters, papers, documents, and records, or certi- 
fied copies thereof, may be used in evidence, and the departments of 
the Government shall give access to the attorney or attorneys of said 
Crow Indian Nation to such treaties, papers, correspondence, or records 
us may be needed by the attorney or attorneys of said Indian nation. 

Sec. 3. That if any claim or claims be submitted to said court it 
shail determine the rights of the parties thereto, notwithstanding lapse 
of time or stututes of limitation, and any payment which may have 
been made by the United States upon any claim so submitted shall not 
be pleaded as an estoppel, but may be pleaded as a set-off in any suit; 
and the United States shall be allowed credit subsequent to the date of 
any law, treaty, or agreement under which the claims arise for any 
sum or suims heretofore paid or expended for the benefit of sald In- 
dians, if legally chargeable against that claim. 

Sec. 4. That if it be determined by the court that the United States, 
In violation of the terms and provisions of any law, treaty, agreement, 
or Executive order, has unlawfully appropriated or disposed of any 
money or other property belonging to the Indians, or obtained lands 
from the Crow Indians for an inadequate consideration under mistake 
of fact, damages therefor shall be confined to the value of the money 
or other property at the time of such appropriation or disposal, to- 
gether with interest thereon at 5 per cent per aunum from the date 
thereof; and with reference to all clatms which may be the subject 
matter of the suits herein authorized, the decree of the court shall be 
in full settlement of all damages, if any, committed by the Government 
of the United States and shall annul and cancel all claim, right, and 
litle of the said Crow Indians in and to such money or other property. 

Sec. 5. That upon the final determination of any. suit instituted 
under this act the Court of Claims shall decree such amount or 
amounts as it may find reasonable to be paid the attorney or attorneys 
so employed by said Indian nation for the services and expenses of 
sald attorneys rendered or incurred subsequent to the date of approval 
of this act: Provided, That in no case shall the aggregate amounts de- 
creed by said Court of Claims for fees be in excess of the amount or 
umounts stipulated in the contract of employment, or in excess of a 
sum equal to 10 per cent of the amount of recovery against the United 
States. 

Sec. 6. The Court of Claims shall have full authority by proper 
orders and process to bring in and make parties to such sult any other 
tribe or band of Indians deemed by it necessary or proper to the final 
deterniination of the matters in controversy. 

Sud. T. A copy of the petition shall, in such case, be served upon the 
Attorney General of the United States, and he, or some attorney from 
the Department of Justice to be designated by him, is hereby directed 
to appear and defend the interests of the United States in such case. 

Sec. 8. The proceeds of all amounts, if any, recovered for said In- 
dians shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the Indians decreed by said court to be entitled thereto, and 
shall draw interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum from the date 
of tha judgment or decrece. The costs incurred in any sult hereunder 
shall be taxed against the losing party; if against the United States 
such costs shall be included in the amount of the judgment or decree, 
and if against said Indians shall be paid by the Secretary of the 
Treasury out of the funds standing to their credit in the Treasury of 
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the United States: Provided, That actual costs necessary to be in- 
curred by the Crow Indians as requlred by the rules of court in the 
prosecution of this sult shall be pala out of the funds of the Crow 
Tribe in the Treasury of the United States. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. HARRELD, Mr. President, the remarks I made in con- 
nection with Senate bill 2141 also apply to this particular 
measure, This also involves the controversy between the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, on the one hand, and the Interior 
Department and the Budget Bureau, on the other hand. It in- 
yolves the same controversy, and I wanted to call the attention 
of the Senate to that so that Senators could look over the pro- 
visions of the bill with that Information in mind. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would like to ask this question of the 
chairman of the committee. Suppose a firm of lawyers have a 
contract of the kind conteniplated here, and an application flled 
should be resolved against them, and they had been put to great 
personal expense in a losing case. Would that amount be in- 
eluded in the claim of the Indians as costs incurred? 

cas WHEELER, The costs are simply the actual costs in- 
curred. 

Mr. HARRELD. I called attention to that amendment 
a while ago, but the matter was not discussed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there is no further 
amendment to be offered, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill conferring juris- 
diction upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, 
and render judgments in claims that the Crow Tribe of In- 
dians muy have against the United States, and for other pur- 
poses.“ 

ESTATE OF ED ESTES 


The bill (S. 1651) for the relief of the widow and minor 
children of Ed Estes, deceased, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the widow and minor children 
of Ed Estes, deceased, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $5,000 as full compensation for the death of 
her husband, who was killed by being run over by a Government truck 
from Camp Jesup on January 19, 1920. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, Ed Estes was employed in 
Atlauta and was guarding a manhole in the street when two 
Army trucks driven by Army sergeants came along. He tried 
to keep the truck from running into the manhole, but the truck 
struck him and knocked him into the hole and killed him. He 
left several small children, and his widow and her children 
had no means of support after his death. This bill was passed 
by the Senate at the lust session, and I hope there will be no 
objection to it. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ROCK CREEK PARK EXTENSION 


The bill (H. R. 4785) to enable the Rock Creek and Potomae 
Parkway Commission to complete the acquisition of the land 
authorized to be acquired by the public buildings appropria- 
tion act, approved March 4, 1913, for the connecting parkway 
between Rock Creek Park, the Zoological Park, and Potomac 
Park, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with an amendment, on page 2, after line 3, 
to strike out the words “there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of the surplus reyenues of the District of Colum- 
bia made available by Public Law 858, Sixty-eighth Congress, 
approved February 2, 1925, in addition to the sum authorized 
by said act of March 4, 1913, the sum of $600,000” and to in- 
sert in lien thereof: “there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, in addition to the sum authorized by said act of March 
4, 1913, the sum of $600,000, 50 per cent of which shall be paid 
from the surplus revenues of the District of Columbia made 
Available by Public Law 558, Sixty-cighth Congress, approved 
February 2, 1925, and 50 per cent froin the Treasury of the 
United States,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, cto., That to enable the Rock Creek and Potomac 
Parkway Commission to complete the acquisition of the land authorized 
to be acquired by section 22 of the public buildings appropriation act 
approved March 4, 1918 (Stat. L. vol. 37, p. 885), for the connecting 
parkway between Rock Creek Park, the Zoological Park, and Potomac 
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Park, there is hereby authorized to Le appropriated, in addition to the 
sum authorized by said act of March 4, 1913, the sum of $600,000, 
50 per cent of Which shall be paid from the surplus revenues of the 
District of Columbia made avaliable by Publice Law 358, Sixty-elghth 
Congress, approved February 2, 1925, and 50 per cent from the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I would like to have the Senator from Colorado 
explain the bill. 9 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, a similar Senate bill was called 
up a few weeks ago during my absence, and was passed in a 
form which had not been contemplated when the measure was 
first called to the attention of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. That is to say, it was provided that this appropria- 
tion of $600,000 be anthorized to be paid out of the surplus 
funds of the District of Columbia, notwithstanding the fact 
that when the request was made by the chairman of the Park 
Commission for the approval of an act to enable them to pur- 
chase property desired in the Rock Creek section. It was stated 
that such appropriation would not be in confiiet with the finan- 
cial policy of the administration. The bill, however, which we 
have before us, instead of being Senate bill 1429, introduced by 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Carrer], the chairman of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, is the bill which came 
from the House, and that bill provides that $600,000 be paid 
out of the surplus funds of the District of Columbia. 

I have heretofore at some length explained my reasons for 
believing that that would be unfair. The earlier appropria- 
tions for the contiguous territory for the establishment of this 
park, which is really a national institution rather than a local 
one, were paid 50-50 out of the funds of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the District of Columbia. : 

I requested that the bill be recalled from the House. It was 
again referred to the Commiitee on the District of Columbia, 
and at a very full attendance of that committee the matter was 
discussed at length and the decision was unanimous that the 
money should be provided 50-50; that is, One half out of the 
Federal Treasury and the remaining half out of the District 
of Columbia funds. : 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I was in attendance at the earlier part of the 
session, to which the Senator refers. I got the impression from 
what was said, perhaps before the Senator came in, or subse- 
quently, that there was a disposition to have the Government 
pay a portion of it, but my understanding was that it was to 
be paid in the same proportion in which the Government now 
meets the expenditures of the District, namely, on a basis of 
60-40. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That was discussed at some length at a sub- 
sequent meeting, when I believe the Senator was prevented 
from attending, and it was not only the consensus of opinion, 
but the unanimous belief of the members present, that the bill 
should be amended to provide for payment 50-50. The bill will 
haye to go to conference if this amendment prevails. 

Mr. KING. I shall not object to the passage of the bill, nor 
shall I offer an amendment to the amendment, but my opinion 
is that the division ought to be the same us the division which 
is made with respect to expenditures of the District. If the 
Government pays 50 per cent and the District 50 per cent, then 
the same ratio should be observed in this appropriation. 

Mr. PHIPPS. When the tract of land was agreed upon as 
being desirable for park purposes, the estimate made was for 
$1,350,000 to acquire all, and at that time the money was to 
be provided by the District and the Federal Government on a 
50-50 basis, and I think some $650,000 have been provided on 
that basis. 

Mr. KING. All I can say is that I think the ratio bere is 
wrong, und I hope that when the bill goes to conference a 
different ratio will he adopted. I made an examination, with 
meinbers of the committee, of the yarious tracts of land which 
it is sought to acquire in order to complete the park, and I am 
in hearty accord with the view that these purchases should be 
made. The only controyersy is as to the proportion to be paid 
by the Government and the proportion to be paid by the 
District. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ment to be proposed? 
Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read n third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


Is there further amend- 
If not, the bill will be reported to the 
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DISTRIBUTION OF DANGEROUS ACIDS AND ALKALIES 


The bill (S. 2320) to safeguard the distribution and sale of 
certain dangerous caustic or corrosive acids, alkalies, and other 
substances in interstate and foreign commerce was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask whether this bill, in view of 
its length and importance, should be considered uow, during 
this unanimous-consent period? i 

Mr. WATSON. 

Mr. 
rule? 

Mr, WATSON. Yes; but has the Senator read the hill? 

Mr. KING. I never saw the bill until a few minutes ago, 
and the Senator knows that it is impossible to properly con- 
sider measures when we are passing them with such rapidity, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator desire that 
the bill be passed over? 

Mr. KING. I shall not ask that the bill be passed over if 
the Senator will explain it. If he deslres to explain it, I shall 
be very happy to have him do so. 

Mr. WATSON. Just a reading of the report will convince 
the Senator of the necessity, or at all events, of the desirability, 
of passing this measure. It is simply a proposition to label 
as “poison” the ordinary lye that is used on floors in all the 
homes of the country. The evidence shows that the ordinary 
lye that is used on the floors in the homes of the country is 
sold at practically all grocery stores. A can or bottle of it is 
left out and a child gets hold of it, puts it in its mouth, and 
it results in a stricture of the esophagus. There were brought 
before the committee pictures of many children who were 
found in that condition and who were treated for the difficulty. 
The Senator from New York [Mr. Corzlaxp] is perfectly 
familiar with the whole situation and was present when the 
hearings were held. 

I will state that the proposed legislation is approved by the 
American Publie Health Association, the American Child 
Health Association, the American Medical Association, and by 
the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association. The interest of 
the latter organization in the bill is due to the fact that lye 
and similar substances are sold in all the retail grocery stores. 
The National Association of Retail Druggists is also in hearty 
sympathy with the proposed legislation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. The States have doubtless passed upon the mat- 
ter in some form. Why do they not enact the necessary legis- 
lation? 

Mr. WATSON. Perhaps a dozen States have enacted legis- 
lation, but there are many of the States that have not done so. 
There is where most of the difficulty occurs and there is where 
the children are poisoned. In response to 1,448 questionnaires 
sent out to physicians, it was learned that at one time there 
were 490 cases of this kind under treatment at once. Is there 
any reason in the world why the word “poison” should not 
be put on the label? That is all the bill provides. Many of 
the manufacturers do put the word “poison” on the label 
and put it on the bottle in legible characters. Some do not do 
so. Is there any reason why they should not be compelled to 
do it in order to protect child life and in order to put all of 
them in the market on equal terms? 

Mr, KING. Undoubtedly the object of the measure is a 
proper one; but the difficulty is that we are coming to the Fed- 
eral Goyernment constantly for the purpose of creating more 
penal statutes and conferring upon various bureaus and petty 
officials of the Government power to prescribe regulations which 
have the effect of penal statutes. I think the States are always 
responsive when their attention is brought to an evil and that 
they enact legislation which will meet any condition such as 
that indicated by the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. But the fact is that they have not done so. 
The proposed legislation is really an extension of the pure 
food act. That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. KING. I shall not object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the chairman of the committee if 
the measure does not simply expand the pure food act? 

Mr. WATSON. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. SMITH. It does not add anything. I do not know of 
any measure which has come before the committee that hüs 
more merit in it than this, as testified by men who are thor- 
oughly competent to give information. I hope the bill will 


pass. 
Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am sure this is a hu- 
manitarian measure which must appeal to every Senator. The 


Why not? 
KING. Are we not proceeding under the five-minute 
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number of eccidents of this sort is terrifying, and the reason 
for the passage of the bill is so apparent that I am sure there 
will be no objection to it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask my colleague 
a question? 

Mr, COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask for information. Has the Goy- 
ernment any jurisdiction, or has it taken jurisdiction, of trade 
in interstate commerce in medicines which might be poisonous? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; it has done so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Under whose jurisdiction is it or 
under what department? 

Mr. COPELAND, It comes under the pure food and drug 
act in the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Under the branding provision? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. ‘This is simply an extension of that 
same provision of the law. 

There belug no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce with amendments, on page 1, line 3, to strike out the 
words “alkali acid act of 19260 and insert in eu thereof 
“poison net“; on page 4, in line 11, after the word “sub- 
stance,” to insert “except that such directions need not appear 
on Inbels or stickers, on parcels, packages, or containers at the 
time of shipment or of delivery for shipment by manufacturers 
and wholesnlers for other than household use”; on page D, 
after line 19, to insert the following new section: 


fc) To any dealer when he can establish a guaranty signed by the 
wholesaler, Jobber, manufacturer, or other party residing in the United 
States, from whom he purchases such articles, to the effect that the 
Article Is not misbrandcd within the meaning of this net. This guar- 
anty, to afford protection, shall contain the name and address of the 
party or partics making the sale of such article to such dealer, and 
in such case said party or parties shall be amenable to the proseecu- 
tions, fines, and otber penalties which would attach, in due course, 
to the dealer under the provisions of this act. 


And on page 7, line 2, after the word “ jurisdiction,” to Insert 
“and the court may require the purchaser at any such sale 
to label such substance in compliance with law before the 
delivery thereof"; and on page 8, line 20, after the word 
“consignee,” to insert the words “or labeled by Him xo as to 
conform to the law,” so as to make fhe bill read : 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be cited as the Federal caustic 
poison act, 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. As used in this act, unless the context otherwise reqiires— 

(a) The term“ dangerous caustle or corrosive substance" means: 

(1) Hydrochloric acid ond any preparation containing Tree or chemi- 
cally unneutralixed bydroctiloric acid (eh) in a concentration of 10 
per cent or more; 

(2) Sulphuric acid and any preparation containing free or chemi- 
cally unneutralized sulphuric acid (HyS0O,) in a concentration of 
10 per cent or more; 

(3) Nitric acid or any preparation contalning free or chemically 
unneutralized nitric acid (HNO) in a concentration of 5 per cent or 
more; 

(4) Carbolic acid (CHOH), otherwise known as phenol, and any 
preparation containing carbolic acid in a concentration of 5 per cent 
or more.; 

(5) Oxalic acid and any preparation containing free or chemically 
unneutralized oxalic ada (II. C0, In a conceutration of 10 per cent 
or more; 

(6) Any salt of oxalic acid and any preparation containing any 
such salt in a concentration of 10 per cent or more; 

(7) Acetic acid or any preparation containing free or chemically 
unnentrallzed acetic acid (IIC 11,0.) in a concentration of 20 per cent 
or more; 

(8) Hypochlorous acid, either free or combined, and any prepara- 
tion containing the same in a concentration so as to yield 10 per cent 
or more by weight of available chlorine, excluding calx chlorinata, 
bleaching powder, and chloride of Ume; 

(9) Potassium hydroxide and any preparation containing free or 
chemically unneutralized potassium hydroxide (KOH), including caus- 
tic potash’ and Vienna paste, in a concentration of 10 per cent or 
moro; 

(10) Sodium hydroxide and any preparation containing free or 
chemically unneutralized sodium hydroxide (NaOH), Including caustic 
goda and lye, in a concentration of 10 per cent or more; 

(11) Silver nitrate, sometimes known as lunar caustic, and any 
preparation containing silver nitrate (AgNOs) in a concentration of 
6 per cent or more; and 

(12) Ammonia water and any preparation containing free or chem! 
cally uncombined ammonia (NHs), including ammonium hydroxide and 
“hartshorn,” in a concentration of & per cent or more. 
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(b) The term “ misbranded parcel, package, or containcr™ means a 
retail parcel, package, or container of any dangerous caustic or cor- 
rosive substance not bearing a conspicuous, easily legible label or 
sticker, containing— 

(1) The common name of the substance; 

(2) The name and place of business of the manufacturer, packer, 
seller, or distributor ; 

(8) The word “polson,” running parallel with the main body of 
reading matter on tht label or sticker, on a clear, plain background 
of a distinctly contrasting color, in uncondensed gothic capital letters, 
the letters to be not less than 24-point size, unless there is on the Jabel 
or sticker no other type so large, In which event the type shall be not 
smaller thon the largest type on the label or sticker; and 

(4) Directions for treatment In case of accidental personal injury by 
any dangerous caustic or corrosive substance, except that such direc- 
tions need not appear on labels or stickers, on parcels, packages 
or containers at the time of shipment or of delivery for shipment by 
manufacturers and wholesalers for other than household use. 

(c) The term “interstate or foreign commerce” means commerce 
between any State, Territory, or possession, or the District of Co- 
lumbla, and any place outside thereof; or between points within the 
snme State, Territory, or possession, or the District of Columbia, but 
through apy place outside thereof, or within any Territory or posses- 
slon, or the District of Columbia, 

(d) This act Is not to be construed as modifying or limiting in any 
way the right of any person to mauvfacture, pack, ship, sell, barter, 
and distribute dangerous caustic or corrosive substances in parcels, 
packages, or containers, labeled as required by this act. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST MISURANDED SHIPMENTS 


Sung. 3. No person shall ship or deliver for shipment in interstate 
or foreign commerce or receive from shipment In such commerce any 
dangerous caustic or corroslye substance for sale or exchange, or sell 
or offer for sale any such substance in any Territory or possession 
or in the District of Columbia, in a misbranded parcel, package, or 
container suitable for household nse; except that the preceding pro- 
Visions of this section shall not apply— 

(n) To any regularly established common carrier shipping or de- 
Jivering for shipment, or receiving from shipment, any such substance 
In the ordinary course of its business as ‘a common carrier; nor 

(b) To any person in respect of any such substance shipped or de- 
livered for shipment, or recelved from shipment, for export to any 
forelun country, In a parcel, package, or container branded in accord- 
unge with the specifications of a foreign purchaser and in accordance 
with the Liws of the forcign country. 

(c) To any dealer when he can establish a guaranty signed by the 
wholexilor, Jobber, munufacturer, or other party residing in the United 
Stuten, from whom he purchases sneh articles, to the effect that the 
article Ix not misbranded within the meaning of this act. This guur- 
unty, to afford protection, shall contain the name and address of 
the party or purties making the sale of such article to such dealer, and 
in such case said party or parties shall be amenable to the prosecu- 
tions, fines, and other penalties which would attach, in due course, 
to the dealer under the provisions of this act, 


LIBEL von CONDEMNATION YROCENDINGS 


See. +. (a) Any dangerous caustic or corrosive substance in n mis- 
branded purcel, package, or container suitable for household use shall 
be liable to be proceeded against in the district court of the United 
States for any Judicial district in which the substance is found and to 
be seized for confiscation by a process of libel for condemnation, if 
such substance iy belug— 

(1) Shipped in interstate or foreign commerce, or 

(2) Held for sale or exchange after having been so shipped, or 

(3) Held for sale or exchange in any Territory or possesslon or in 
the District of Columbia. 

(b) If such substance is condemned ns mixbranded by the court it 
shall be disposed of in the discretion of the court 

(1) By destruction. 

(2) By sale. The proceeds of the sale, less legal costs and charges, 
shall be paid into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. Such sub- 
stance shall not be sold in any jurisdiction contrary to the provisions 


of this act or the Jaws of such jurisdiction, aud the court may require 


the purchaser at any such sale to label such substance in compliance 
with law before the delivery thereof, 

(3) By delivery to the owner thereof upon the payment of legal 
costs and charges and execution and dellvery of a good and sulfficient 
bond to the effect that such substance will not be sold or otherwise 
disposed of in any jurisdiction contrary to the provisions of this net 
or the Jaws of such jurisdiction. 

(c) Proceedings in, such libel cases shall conform, as nearly ns may 
be, to suits in rem in admiralty, except that either party may demand 
trial by jury on any issue of fact if the value in controversy exceeds’ 
$20. In case of a jury trial the yerdict of the jury shall bave the same 
effect as n finding of the court upon the facts. All such proceedings 
shall be at the sult and in the name of the United States. i 
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FXCLUSION OF MISBEANDED IMPORTS: 


Sec. 5. (a) Whenever in the case of any dangerous caustic or 
corrosive substance being offered for importation the Secretary of 
Agricultare has reason to believe that such substance is being shipped 
in interstate or forelgn commerce in violation of section 8, he shall 
give que notice and opportunity for hearing thereon to the owner or 
consignee and certify such fact to the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
shall thereupon (1) refuse admission and delivery to the consignee of 
such substance, or (2) deliver such substance to the consignee pending 
exnminition, hearing, and decision in the matter, on the execution 
of a penal bond to the amount of the full invoice value of such sub- 
stance, together with the duty thereon, if any, and to the effect that 
on refusal to return such substance for any cause to the Secretary of 
the Treasury when demanded, for the purpose of excluding It from 
the country or for any other purpose, the consignee shall forfeit the 
full amount of the bond. 

(b) If. after proceeding in accordance with subdivision (a), the 
Secretary of Agriculture is satisfied that such substance being offered 
for importation was shipped in interstate or foreign commerce in vio- 
lation of sny provision of this act, he shall certify the fact to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who shall thereupon notify the owner or 
consignee and cause the sale or other disposition of such substance 
refused admission and delivery or entered under bond, unless it is cx- 
ported by the owner or consignee or labeled by him so as to conform 
to the law within three months from the date of such notice, under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. AlI 
charges for storage, cartage, or labor on any such substance refused 
ndmission or delivery or entered upon bond shall be paid by the owner 
or consignee. In default of such payment such charges shall con- 
stitute a lien against any future importations made by such owner 
or consignee. 

REMOVAL OF LABELS 


Sec. 6. No person shall alter, mutilate, destroy, obliterate, or remove 
any label or sticker required by this act to be placed on any dangerous 
caustic or corrosive substance, if such substance is being 

(a) Shipped in interstate or foreign commerce; or 

(b) Held for sale or exchange after having been so shipped: or 

(c) Held for sale or exchange In any Territory or possession or by 
the District of Columbia. 

PENALTIES 


Sree. 7. Any person violating any provision of sections 8 or 6 shall 
upon conviction thereof be punished by a fine of not more than $200, 
or imprisoument for not more than 90 days, or by both. 


INSTITUTION OF LIBEL FOR CONDEMNATION AND CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS 


Src. 8. It shall be the duty of each United States district attorney 
to whom the Secretary of Agriculture shall report any violation of 
sectlons 3 or 6 of this act or to whom any health, medical, or drug 
officer or agent of any State, Territory, or possession, or of the District 
of Columbia presents satisfactory evidence of any such violation, to 
cause libel for condemnation and criminal proceedings under sections 
4 and 7 to be commenced and prosecuted in the proper courts of the 
United States, without delay, for the enforcement of the condemnation 
and penalties provided in such sections 


ENFORCEMENT OF ACT 


Sec. 9. (a) Except as otherwise specifically provided in this act, 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall enforce its provisions. 

(b) For enforcing the provisions of sections 4, 5, and 7, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may cause investigations, inspections, analyses, and 
tests to be made and samples to be collected, of any dangerous caustic 
or corrosive substance. The Department of Agriculture shall pay to 
the person entitled, upon his request, the reasonable market value of 
any such sample taken. If it appears from the inspection, analysis, or 
test of any dangerous caustic or corrosive substance that such sub- 
stance is in a misbranded package, parcel, or container suitable for 
household use, the Seeretary of Agriculture shall cause notice thereof 
to be given to any person who may be Hable for any violation of sections 
8 or 6 in respect of such substance. Any person so notified shall be 
given an opportunity to be heard under regulations preseribed by the 
Seerctary of Agriculture. If it appears that such person has violated 
the provisions of sections 3 or 6 the Seeretary of Agriculture shall 
at once certify the facts to the proper United States district attorney, 
with a copy of the results of the inspection, analysis, or test duly 
authenticated under oath by the person making such Inspection, 
analysis, or test. 

(c) For the enforcement of his functions under this act the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is authorized— 

(1) To prescribe and promulgate such regulations as may be neces- 
sary. 

(2) To cooperate with any department or agency of the Govern- 
ment, with any State, Territory, or possession, or with the District 
of Columbia, or with any department, agency, or political subdivision 
thereof, or with any person. 
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(3) Subject to the civil service laws to appoint and, In accordance 
with the classification act of 1923, to fix the salaries of such officers 
and employees as may be required for the execution of the functions 
of the Secretary of Agriculture under this act and as may be provided 
for by the Congress from time to time. 

(4) To make such expenditures (including expenditures for personal 
services and rent at the seat of government and elsewhere, and for 
law books, books of reference, and perlodicals) as may be required for 
the execution of the functions vested in the Secretary of Agriculture 
by this act and us may be provided for by the Congress from time to 
time. 

(5) To give notice, by publication in such manner as the Secretary 
of Agriculture may by regulation prescribe, of the judgment of the 
court in any case under the provision of this act. 

SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 


Src. 10. If any provision of this act Is declared unconstitutional, 
or the applicability thereof to any person or circumstance is held 
invalid, the constitutionality of the remainder of the act and the 
applicability thereof to other persons and cireumstances shall not bo 
affected thereby, nf 

TIME OF TAKING EFFECT 

Sec. 11. This act shall take effect upon its passage; but no penalty 
or condemnation shall be enforced for any violation of the act oc- 
curring within six months after its passage. 

APPLICATION TO EXISTING LAW 

Sec. 12. The provisions of thls act shall be held to be in addition 
to and not in substitution for the provisions of the following acts: 

(a) The food and drugs act, approved June 30, 1906, as amended. 

(b) The insecticide act of 1910, as amended. 

(c) The act entitled “An act to regulate the practice of pharmacy 
and the sale of poisons in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 7, 1006, as amended. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred: in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 3227) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to dispose of sand and gravel from the naval ammunition depot 
reseryation at Hingham, Mass., was announced as next in order, 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on account of some misunder- 
standing as to the facts which were considered in arriving at 
the report, I ask that the bill may go over without prejudice 
until the committee can make further investigation, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 2) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the consolidation of national banking associations,” 
approved November 7, 1918; to amend section 5136 as amended, 
section 5137, section 5138 as amended, section 5142, section 
5150, section 5155, section 5190, section 5200 as amended, sec- 
tion 5202 as. amended, section 5208 as amended, section 5211 as 
amended, of the Revised Statutes of the United States; and 
to amend section 9, section 13, section 22, and section 24 of the 
Federal reserve act, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

EDGAR K. MILLER 

The bill (S. 2817) for the relief of Edgar K. Miller, was con- 

sidered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he hereby is, authorized and directed to pass and allow 
credit for, In the settlement of the disbursing a*counts of Edgar K. 
Miller, superintendent and special disbursing agent of the Indian school 
at Greenville, Calif., items in the sum of $429.20, representing certain 
payments made by the said Edgar K. Miller in excess of the amount 
appropriated by the act of Congress approved February 14, 1920 (41 
Stat. L. p. 418), for general repairs and improvements at the said 
school during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

ROAD FROM TUCSON TO AJO, ARIZ. 

The bill (S. 3122) for the completion of the road from 
Tucson to Ajo via Indian Oasis, Ariz., was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Arizona 
explain the bill? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, this bill authorizes an ap- 
propriation of $125,000 to construct a road across the Papago 
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Indian Reservation between Tueson and Ajo in Pima County, 
Ariz. Assume that the Senate Chamber is Pima County and 
that the location of the city of Tucson is approximately where 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harrerp] now sits; and 
assume that the city of Ajo is about where the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Corenanp] now sits; and then assume that 
pracfically ail the space now intervening between these two 
Senators, except a corridor to the north, is Indian reservation, 
and we thus obtain a visualization of the situation. The Fed- 
eral Government included into an Indian reservation about 
2,000,000 acres of land lying between those two towns. They 
are 125 miles apart. If one wishes to go by auto from the 
city of Tucson to the important mining town of Ajo, he is 
obliged to cross the reservation or go Into Old Mexico or to 
describe an immense are of many miles through the country 
to the north of both Tucson and Ajo. The State of Arizona 
built a read up to the reservation on both sides. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior thinks it right, fair, and equitable that 
the Federal Government, haying set apart nearly all of Pima 
County as an Indian reservation, should build the road throug 
the reservation. 

I will read from the report of the Secretary of the Interior: 


Tucson, with on estimated population of 26,733, Is the county scat of 
Pima County, which has an estimated population of 41,299. Ajo is 
located about 125 miles slightly northwest of Tucson and has an 
estimated population of 3,050. It is the most important industrial 
cominunity in Pima County, owlng to the copper mines, und pays over 
40 per cent of the county taxes. 

The Papago Indian Reservation Hes between Tucson and Aju and 
extends from the Mexican boundary to the northern edge of Pima 
County, except a small strip to the north which Is the only way of 
crossing the county outside the reservation. This northern ronte, how- 
ever, is impracticable, owing to the extremely rongh nature of the 
country and the great distance involved. The Indian population of the 
reservation ix approximately 4,732. The Indians do their trading at 
Tucson and Ajo, where they find a rendy market for anything they 
have to sell. Under present conditions it is almost bnpossible to travel 
from interior points on the reservation cither to Tucson or Ajo during 
the rainy season. The inspector who made the investigation which was 
the basis of the report to Congress stated that fully 90 per cent of those 
he met on the road were Indians hauling wood and driving cattle to 
market. The Indians also raise considerable wheat, which they have 
difficulty im transporting to market, owing to the poor condition of the 
road which in places ix rently little more than a trah, A large number 
of the Indians Und work at both Tneson and Ajo, especially the latter 
place in the copper mines, where they earn remunerative wares. 

From the standpoint of the community generally it is stated that 
this is one of the most important and necessary ronds in Pima County 
and that eventnally it will form a link in the transcoutinental bighwaoy 
to California, 

If this appropriation is made, it Is the intention to construct the 
road directly through the agency, This will obviate the necessity of a 
connecting link and be a matter of grent convenience to the Govern- 
ment und the Indinus, as it will facilitate the transportirtion of freight 
and supplies from Tucson, the railroad station, to the agency, 

The matter of constructing this road entirely from Government funds 
apportioned to the State of Arizona under the Federal highway act 
has been given consideration; but unfortunately it developed that the 
road is not a part of the State's approved 7 per cent system and can 
not be added thereto under present conditions; hence it is not eligible 
for Federal aid under the highway act. 

For the reasons set forth above and owtng to the grent need of this 
road from the standpoint of both the Inclans and the whites, it is 
recommended that S$. 3122 be enacted into law. However, provision 
should be made for the maintenance and upkeep of the road by the 
State without expense to the Federal Govermment by the addition of 
the fullowing language after the werd “Arizona” in line 10: 

“ Provided, That before any money is spent herennder the State of 
Arizona, throngh its highway department, shall agree in writing to 
maintain ssid road without expense to the United States.” 

II. R. 8520 is identical with S. 3122. A similar report uns been made 
on II. R. 8520, which the Director of the Bureau of the Budget advises 
is not in conflict with the President's financial program. 

Very truly yeurs, 
Hvuperr WORK, 


The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with an amendment in line 10, after the word “Ari- 
zona,” to insert “Provided, That before any money is spent 
hereunder the State of Arizona through its highway department 
shall agree in writing to maintain said road without expense 
to the United States,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any moncy in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $125,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be 
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expended, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, for the 
improvement and construction of the uncompleted part of the road 
from Tucson to Ajo via Indian Oasis, within the Papago Indian Reser- 
yation, Ariz.: Provided, That before any money is spent hereunder the 
State of Arizona through its highway department shall agree In writ- 
ing to maintain said road without expense to the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was coneurred in. : 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


TRUCKEE-CARSON IRRIGATION DISTRICT, NEVADA 


The bill (S. 7) to reimburse the Truckee-Carson irrigation 
district, State of Nevada, for certain expenditures for the op- 
eration and maintenance of drains for lands within the Paiute 
Indian Reservation, Nev., was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole and was read, as follows: 


He it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be approprt- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $611.55, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to reim- 
burse the Truckee-Carson Irrigation district, State of Nevada, for 
necessary expenditures Incurred and to be Incurred by sald district 
during the years 1924 and 1925 in operating and maintaining irriga- 
tion drains for lends under water-right application located within the 
Hmits of the Paiute Indian Reservation in said State. The money 
herein authorized to be appropriated shal) be reimbursed to the Trens- 
ury of the United States under such roles and regulations promulgated 
by the Secretary of the Interior in necordanee with provisions of tho 
inw applicable to the Indian lands benefited. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

LANDS IN MORONGO FNDIAN RESERVATION 

The bill (S. 2702) to provide for the setting apart of certain 
lands in the State of California as an addition to the Morongo 
Indian Reservation was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole aud was read, as follows: 


Be it cnacted, eto., That there are hereby withdrawn from settle- 
ment, entry, or other disposition under the laws of the United States 
the follewing-deacribed Innds in the State of Californin, namely, tho 
north half of the southwest quarter of section 16, the southeast quarter 
of section 19, and the north half of the southwest quarter of section 
29, ia township 2 south, range 2 east of San Bernardino meridian, and 
suid lands are hereby set apart os a reservation for the use of tho 
Indians of the Morongo Indian Reservation, the same to be added to 
and berome a part of that reservation. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MARTHA E. BRACE 

The bill (S. 3259) authorizing the enrollment of Martha E. 
Brace as a Kiowa Indian and direeting issuance of patent in fee 
to certain lands was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HARRELD. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

PARK AND PLAYGROUND SYSTEM OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 

The bill (H. R. 8830) amending the act entitled “An aet 
providing for a comprehensive development of the park and 
Playground system of the National Capital.“ approved June 6, 
1924, was considered as in Committee of the Whole, 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with smendments, on page 2, Hne 15. after 
the word “planning,” to strike out “one of whom shall be a 
bona fide resident of the Distriet ef Columbia” and insert in 
lieu thereof “two of whom shall be bona fide residents of the 
District of Columbia“; and, on page 4, line 6, after the word 
“commission,” to strike out the words “and it shall be the 
duty of each member of the commission to adhere in principle 
to the official plan of the commission” and insert in Heu 
thereof the words “when requested,” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, cte., That section 1 of the act approved June 6, 1924, 
entitled “An act providing for a comprehensive development of the 
park and playground system of the National Capital,” is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Secrionw 1. (a) That to develop a comprehensive, consistent, and 
coordinated plan for the National Capital and its environs in the 
States of Maryland and Virginia, to preserve the flow of water in 
Rock Creck, to prevent pollution of Rock Creek and the Potomae and 
Anacostia Rivers, to preserve forests and natural scenery in and about 
Washington, and to provide for the comprehensive, systematic, and 
continuous development of park, parkway, and playground systems of 
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the National Capital and its environs there is hereby constituted a 
commission to be known as the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, composed of the Chief of Engincers of the Army, the 
ugincer Commissioner of the District of Columbia, the Director of 
the Nationnl Park Service, the Chief of the Forest Service, the Di- 
rector of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capital, 
the chairmen of the Committees on, the District of Columbia of the 
Seumte and House of Representatives, and four eminent eltſzens well 
qualified and experienced in city planning, two of whom shall be bona 
fide residents of the District of Columbia, to be appointed for the 
term of six years by the President of the United States: Provided, 
That the first members appointed under this net shall continue in 
office for terms of three, four, five, and six years, respectively, from 
the date of the passage of this act, the terms of each to be desig- 
nated by the President; but their successors shall be appointed for 
terms of six years, except that any person chosen to fill a vacancy 
shall be appointed only for the unexpired term of the member whom 
he shall succeed. All members of the said commission shall serve 
without compensation therefor, but each shall be paid actual expenses 
of subsistence not in excess of $10 per duy and of travel when at- 
tending meetings of stid commission or engaged in investigations per- 
taining to Its activities. At the close of each Congress the Presiding 
Officer of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
shall appoint, respectively, a Senator and a Representative elect to 
the succeeding Congress to serve as members of this commission until 
the chairmen of the committees of the succeeding Congress shall be 
chosen. The Director of Public Buildings and Publle Parks of the 
National Capital shall be executive and disbursing officer of said 
commission, 

“(b) That the said commission is hereby charged with the duty of 
preparing, developing, and maintaining a comprehensive, consistent, and 
coordinated plan for the National Capital and its environs, which plan 
shall include recommendations to the proper executive authorities as 
to trume nnd transportation; plats and subdivisions; highways, parks, 
and parkways; school and library sites; playgrounds; drainage, sewer- 
age, and water supply; housing, building, and zoning regulations; pub- 
lic and private buildings; bridges ond water fronts; commerce and 
industry; and other proper elements of city and regional planning. It 
is the purpose of this act to obtain the maximum amount of cooperation 
and correlation of effort between the departments, burenus, and com- 
inissions of the Federal and District Governments, To this end plans 
and records, or copies thereof, shall be made available to the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission, when requested. The com- 
mission may, as to the environs of the District of Columbia, act in 
conjunction and cooperation with such representatives of the States of 
Maryland and Virginia as may be designated by such States for this 
purpose, The said commission is hereby authorized to employ the 
necessary personal services, including the personal services of a director 
of planning and other expert city planners, such as engineers, archi- 
tects, and landseape architects. Such technical experts may be em- 
ployed at rates not in excess of those paid for similar services else- 
where and as may be fixed by the said commission without regard to 
the provisions of the act of Congross entitled: ‘An act for the classifi- 
ent jon of civilian positions within the Distriet of Columbia and in the 
field services,’ approved March 4, 1923, and amendments thereto, or any 
rule or regulation made in pursuance thereof, 

„(e) The commission established by section 2 of the act entitled 
‘An act to provide a permanent system of highways in that part of 
the District of Columbia lying outside of cities’ (27 Stat. I. pp. 532- 
533), known ns the Highway Commission, is hereby abolished, and all 
the functions, powers, and duties conferred and imposed upon said 
Highway Commission by law are hereby transferred to and conferred 
and imposed upon the National Capital Park and Planning Commission 
hereby constituted, and all records of said Highway Commission are 
hereby transferred to sald National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
missión. 

„ All authority, powers, and duties conferred and imposed by law 
on the National Cupital Park Commission shall hereafter be held, ex- 
ercised, and performed by the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission hereby constituted. All appropriations heretofore made for 
expenditure by the National Capital Park Commission are hereby made 
available for the use of the commission hereby constituted. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time and passed. 
AMENDMENT OF CODE OF LAW FOR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Will (S. 2730) to amend section 1155 of an act entitled 
“An act to establish a code of law for the District of Columbia,” 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole aud was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc That section 1155 of An act to establish a code 
of law for the District of Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901, be, 
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and the same fs hereby, amended by striking ont the following words 
contained in sald section 1155: 

“ Provided, That no married woman shall have power to make any 
contract as surety or guarantor or as accommodation drawer, acceptor, 
maker, or indorser.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


VALIDATION OF PAYMENTS ¥OR COMMUTATION OF QUARTERS, ETC, 


The bill (S. 2996) to validate payments for commutation of 
quarters, heat, and light, and of rental allowances on account 
of dependents, was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows; 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to allow credit in the accounts 
of disbursing officers for payments to officers as commutation of 
quarters, heat, and light under the act approved April 16, 1918 (40 
Stat, p. 530), because of a dependent parent, and os rental and sub- 
sistence allowance under the act of June 10, 1922 (42 Stat. p. 025), 
because of a dependent mother, made in good faith by disbursing ofi- 
cers prior to July 1, 1923: Prorided, That except in cases of fraud on 
the part of payee no amount shall be collected from the payees upon 
account of payments for which credit is authorized in this act, anil 
any nmounts heretofore collected on account of such payments shall be 
refunded to the payce: Provided further, That in determining whether 
such payments wero obtained by fraud on the part of the payee neither 
possession of property which might be converted into cash for the 
purpose of an annuity, nor the receipt from other sources of ſucome not 
in excess of the support received from such payee, nor the existence of 
a husband or of other children than such payee, nor any combination 
of such conditions, shall be held to effect the status under sections 4, 
5, and 6 of the act of June 10, 1922, of a mother otherwise dependent: 
And provided further, That whenever it is alleged that such payments 
wero obtained by fraud on the part of the payee and sult is not in- 
stituted against the payee for the recovery of the amount alleged to be 
due the United States within two years from the date of the ap- 
proval of this net, the payee shall be relieved of all charges standing 
against him because of such payments. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Wapswonri whether the bill increases the appro- 
priation or is it merely to meet objections offered by Mr. 
McCarl? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It does not increase any appropriation. 
It is not intended to meet any objections offered by Mr. McCarl, 
It validates certain payments made during a term of years, 
which were made in perfect good faith and which were finally, 
as the result of a completely different interpretation of the 
statute, declared to be invalid. It is quite impossible for the 
War Department to collect these funds. It would be a tre- 
mendous hardship on the individuals. The bill validates the 
payments made in the past, but makes no change in the man- 
ner of future payment. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


PAY OF RETIRED OFFICERS OF ARMY, NAVY, ETC. 


The Senato, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 1786) to equalize the pay of retired officers of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and Public Health Service, which was read, as 
follows: 


_ Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter the retired pay of the officers and 
warrant officers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Const 
and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service, who were retired on or 
before June 80, 1922, shall not be less than that provided for the 
officers nnd warrant officers of these services of equal rank and length 
of service retired subsequent to that date: Provided, That nothing ia 
this act shall operate to reduce the pay of any officer or warrant officer 
now on the retired list. 

Sec. 2. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act are 
hereby repealed. 


Mr. KING. I ask the Senator from New York for informa- 
tion whether the officers in the Coast and Geodetic Survey and 
the Coast Guard and the Public Health Service have the same 
so-called grades and obtain the same retirement privileges as 
those in the military service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They do under the general statute. 
That has been the case for many years. 

Mr. KING. What officer in the Coast Guard or the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey would correspond, for instance, with a 
major general or @ lieutenant general in the Army? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think the Coast Guard has only one 
officer who ranks with a rear admiral of the Navy, and that 
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is the commandant of the Coast Guard. I am quite certain he 
is the only officer in the Const Guard who has flag rank. A 
reir admiral in the lower grade corresponds with a brigadier 
general in the Army, und a rear admiral, senior grade, corre- 
sponds with a major general in the Army. 

Mr. KING. ‘This, of course, affects Marine Corps and naval 
officers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Yes. 

Mr. KING. Has the Committee on Naval Affairs given the 
bill consideration, does the Senator know? 

Mr. WADSWORTH, The matter has not been presented to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. Such legislation has always 
been handled by the Military Affairs Committee, as the Army 
has by far the larger personnel involved. The Senator from 
Utah will recollect, of course, that the commissioned personnel 
of the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, the Public Health 
Service, the Coast Guard, and the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
are on a purity, grade for grade, in the matter of pay and 
allowances. 

Mr. KING. Has this bill been approved by the various de- 
partinents involved? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It has the approval of the War De- 
partment and the approval of the Navy Department, and an 
identically similar bill has been passed by the Senate upon a 
previous occasion. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. 
Senator from New York. 
bill are retroactive? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Tue language is rather confusing, because 
the bill reads: 


That hereafter the retired pay of the officers and warrant officers of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Const Guard, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, and Public Health Service who were retired on or before June 
40, 1922. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true; but the word “here- 
after” is applicabie; that governs it; no back pay is allowed 
under the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I desired to be sure about that. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. > 

SANTA BARBARA AND OTHER NATIONAL FORESTS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the biH (S. 2646) to provide cooperation to safeguard 
endangered agricultural and municipal interests and to protect 
the forest cover on the Santa Barbara, Angeles, San Ber- 
nardino, and Cleveland National Forests from destruction by 
tire, and for other purposes, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of protecting the forest and 
brush covered areas on the Santa Barbara, Angeles, San Bernardino, 
and Cleveland National Forests against destruction by fire and securing 
the regularity of water flow essential to the maintenance of municipali- 
ties and agricultural interests, the Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized to cooperate with the State of California, counties, municipalities, 
water-users’ associations, and/or other private or corporate interests in 
the construction, Improvement, and maintenance of fire breaks, trails, 
telephone lines, lookout stations, and other works, improvements, and 
structures necessary to detect fires, aid in their control and suppres- 
sion, or reduce their number or menace, 

Sec. 2. To carry out the purposes of this act there is authorized to 
be appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated : 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, the sum of $200,000; for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, the sum of $200,000; for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1929, the sum of $200,000; for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 20, 1930, the sum of $200.000; and for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1931, the sum of $200,000, to be available until expended: 
Provided, however, That before any money shall be expended on any 
project under this act, except for preliminary investigation, the co- 
operators shall have entered into an agreement to bear not less than 
half the cost of said project. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Oregon, who has given a great deal of attention to our forest 
legislation, to explain why this special legislation is desired 
with reference to the forests referred to, when we have a gen- 
eral appropriation, and a very liberal one, as I recall, in the 
Interior Department appropriation bill dealing with the extin- 
guishment of fires, fire protection, and forest protection, and so 
forth, upon the public domain? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a few years ago, as the Sena- 
tor will recall, the Government adopted a very extensive and 
thorongh policy of reforestation and of protection of forests 
from fires. The Agricultural appropriation bill for the year 


I should like to make an inquiry of the 
I ask whether the provisions of the 
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1927 carries an appropriation of $660,000 for cooperation be- 
tween the States and the Federal Government and private 
parties in the suppression and detection of forest fires. I must 
say to my distinguished colleague from Utah, however, that 
I am not conversant with the provisions of this particular 
bill. It is one that was introduced by the Senator from Call- 
fornia [Mr. Jounson] and reported by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Sackerr]. I could not answer the particular in- 
quiry which has been propounded. 

Mr. JOHNSON entered the Chamber. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from California is now here 
and no doubt will be able to answer the inquiry of the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I shall be very glad to do so. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator from California will yield for 
just a moment, the inquiry was called forth by reason of the 
fact that I knew that Congress had adopted what some denomi- 
nate a comprehensive method of dealing with forest reserves, 
tire protection, reforestation, aud so forth, and I was wonder- 
ing, iu view of that fact, why there should be special legisla- 
tion dealing with these particular lands aud if it was to be the 
policy to have special bills proposed on behalf of various 
States or various distriets, in view of the broad legislation 
which heretofore has been enacted. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, this particular measure was 
introduced, and it has received the approval of the various 
departments interested, because of the emergency existing and 
because of the danger there is in the particular forests that 
ure designated in the bill. Pires have occurred in the past 
years in those forests exceeding in damage many fold the 
appropriation that is asked by the measure. 

Every department of the Government that deals with the 
subject believes the necessity exists for a unified system of 
fire protection in those forests, and every department of Goy- 
ernment, in frankness, I should say, with the exception possibly 
of the Bureau of the Budget, insists that a bill of this char- 
acter is essential for the protection of hundreds of millions of 
dollars of property which is dependent upon the prevention of 
fires in those forests. 

The bill bas received the mnanimous approval, I think, of 
the Agricultural Committee of the Senate: and it has received 
the approval of the Agricultural Committee of the House of 
Representatives. In one year greater damage has been done by 
fire in the forests that are located in these hills than the 
amount which is asked for the entire period of the appropria- 
tions sought by the bill. 

I recognize, I want to say with perfect frankness, the diffi- 
culty we eucounter because of the Director of the Budget, but 
in this instance every department of Government dealing with 
the subject, every municipality affected, every bit of territory 
contiguous to the particular forest, every interested party of 
every kind and character demands the relief that is sought by 
this mensure, The only objection comes from the Director of 
the Budget. 

Mr. KING. 
yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KING. What proportion of the urea involved helongs 
to the United States? I am not familiar with the bill and I 
am asking the question for information. 

Mr. JOHNSON. We are dealing substantially with the 
whole area that belongs to the United States, out of which, 
too, the United States is deriving n profit that is constantly 
increasing, 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator will nat reach the conclusion 
that I am opposing the bill—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. No. 

Mr. KING, Because I am familiar with some of the terri- 
tory, and I know that extensive fires have wronght great in- 
jury. But the point I am making is that we passed an appro- 
priation a short time ugo which I supposed dealt with the 
entire subject, and I was wondering if it was to be the policy 
now to take these matters up in a segregated form or in the 
comprehensive Way contemplated by the general act. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am unable to answer as to what may be 
ultimately the general policy, but the policy in this instance 
has a threefold object; first, the protection of a territory in 
which hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of property is 
located; second, the protection of United States property, a 
large part of which is leased to-day and which brings in a 
substantial revenue to the Government; and, third, the protec- 
tion of the watersheds, which is extraordinarily important to 
the territory adjacent to these particular mountains and bills, 
I ask, Mr. President, that the bill may be put upon its passage. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Penne 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment, 


Mr. President, will the Senator from California 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 

PROTECTION OF WATERSHEDS OF NAVIGABLE STREAMS 


The bill (S. 718) authorizing an appropriation to be expended 
under the provisions of section 7 of the act of March 1, 1911, 
entitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate with any 
other State or States, or with the United States, for the protec- 
tion of the watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint a 
commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of 
conserving the navigability of navigable rivers,” as amended, 
Wis announced as next ju order. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Oregon how much this bill increases the appropriation 
over existing law. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, this bill was introduced for 
the purpose of carrying out the policy declared in the act of 
1924, referred to as the Clark-McNary reforestation bill, Un- 
der the provisions of existing law a great acreage has been 
acquired by the Government in the watersheds of navigable 
rivers. About $12,000,000 have been expended by the Goyern- 
ment in this commendable work. It has acquired practically 
3,000,000 acres at an avernge cost of 84.98 an acre. It was 
thought by those who have given study to the question of re- 
forestation and particularly to the protection of navigable 
streams by acquiring large areas in the watersheds that this 
policy of the Government could be extended and amplified; 
and henee a 10-year program has been worked out by the Forest 
Service involying the expenditure of $40,000,000, $3,000,000 of 
which are to be expended in each of the first five years and 
$5,000,000 in each of the succeeding five years. Under that ex- 
penditure there would be acquired vast areas of forests and 
of cut-over and denuded lands in the watersheds of the streams 
of the South, the Great Lakes States, and the New Wngland 
States. The expenditure of the $40,000,000 would result in the 
. probably of from twelve to fifteen million acres of 
and. 

It is true that the Government has adopted this policy and 
has spent a large amount of money over a number of years, 
and it is the purpose and hope to speed up this great work 
until the watersheds are all protected in the three sections of 
the country to whieh I have referred. 

I will say to my friend from Utah that it does not apply to 
the western section of the country at all. Most of the Goy- 
eriiinent’s forest lands are in the West, in the Intermountain 
States and the Pacific States. The bill only applies to the 
cut-over lands, the forested areas in the watersheds of naviga- 
bie streams in New England, the pine forests of the South, and 
the cut-over and denuded lands around the Great Lakes and 
the Great Lakes States. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry? 

Mr. McNARY. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I take it from what the Senator says that all 
of the lands involved are lands owned by private individuals 
and possibly, in some instances, by the States; so that this 
means that the Federal Government becomes the proprietor ; 
that it buys land in the States for the purpose, as the Senator 
says, of protecting the watersheds. May I inquire why the 
States themselyes are not interested in these matters? Why 
should the Federal Government embark upon this policy? 

Mr. McNARY. A great many of these streams—indeed, 
most of them—are interstate. There are very few streams 
whose watersheds are sufficiently large to induce the purchase 
of acreage by the Government that do not run through two or 
more States. Consequently, it has been the policy of the Gov- 
ernment to protect the navigability of such streams by acquir- 
ing acreage. It is not a new policy, I will state to the Senator 
from Utah, but is only enlarging the policy which the Govern- 
ment entered upon in 1911. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yleld? 

Mr. McNARY. I am glad to yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I should like to remind the Senator from 
Utah that in the section of the country from which I come the 
States are small, and, for instance in Connecticut, there are 
navigable streams which are used for ocean navigation, the 
headwaters of which and the forests from which those streams 
are supplied it is impossible for us to control. At the same 
time the States which have control of the forests find that the 
portions of the streams within their borders are not navigable 
and can not be used for ocean navigation. So it would seem 
to be perfectly appropriate for the Federal Government to pro- 
tect the navigable streams in this way. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield I doubt 
very much the power of the Federal Government, under the 
grant found in the Constitution of power to regulate com- 
merce, to acquire millions of acres of land on the headwaters of 
streams in the yarious States, If the Government owns lands 
of its own, then a different question arises; but the power to 
regulate commeree, under my construction of the Constitution, 
does not warrant the policy that the Senator is now advocating. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, thoughtful Senators and 
Congressmen haye given that proposition very careful study. 
I know that my good friend from North Carolina [Mr. OvER- 
MAN], Who is desirous of being recognized, is one of those who 
doubt the power. Personally, I have no doubt of the constitu- 
tionality of the provision. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I want to say that if this 
bill is for the purpose of protecting the headwaters of navi- 
gable streams I am heartily for it. Twenty years ago I intro- 
duced such a bill. I thought then that we could buy land for 
park purposes. The bill went to the House of Representatives, 
and there was a unanimous report, which I believe is in necord- 
ance with the law under the Constitution, that Congress had no 
right to buy land other than for the purpose of protecting the 
headwaters of navigable streams, 

My bill provided, like this bill, for buying other lands. It 
was decided unanimously by the committee that that would 
be unconstitutiounl. The bill known as the Weeks Act was 
finally adopted as a compromise, providing that we could 
buy land to protect the headwaters of navigable streams. 

The Senator's bill, as I understand, is constrned by the de- 
partment as meaning that we have the right to buy land any- 
where— 

Mr. MeN ART. Not at all. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Which I think is unconstitutional, and 
wrong in principle. 

Let me tell you what happened yesterday or day before. I 
um a member of the National Forest Reservation Commission; 
and over my protest, under the Clark-McNary Act they have 
bought or provided for buying hundreds of thousands of acres 
of land whose secondary purpose is the protection of the henad- 
waters of navigable streams, and, as a matter of fact, there 
are no headwaters of such streams anywhere in those lands. 
The real purpose is to buy cut-over lands, and in the resolution 
it was stated to be for the purpose of reforestation. The Sena- 
tor from Oregon had no such idea, but that is what has been 
done, and that is what they are doing; and that is what Con- 
gress ought to stop, or they will go ahead and huve a great 
domain in the Middle States, the Southern States, and the New 
England States the first thing we know. 

There is no telling where this thing is going under the Forest 
Service. They go out and buy lands here and there and every- 
where, not for the purpose of flood control or protecting the 
headwaters of navigable streams, but for the purpose of re- 
forestation. 

The Senator from Oregon has no such idea as that. He and 
I have talked about the matter. I say that under the Consti- 
tution we have no power to do it. In the Gettysburg case the 
Supreme Court of the United States decided that we could buy 
that land for the purpose of burying soldiers under the war 
power, but further than that we could not go. That is tho 
decision upon which the House rested their report. Therefore, 
Mr. President, the Senator and I are agreed on this subject, 
but I think his bill needs an amendment to stop this purchasing 
of land generally, anywhere and everywhere in the United 
States, without regard to protecting the headwaters of navigable 
streams. 

would the Senator be willing to let the bill go over and let 
me prepare an amendment and sce if we can not provide only 
for protecting the headwaters of navigable streams? 

Mr. McNARY. It is always my desire to be obliging. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am always with the patriotic Senator. 
Tie and I hardly ever disagree. We have talked over this mat- 
ter. I know why he introduced this bill. It is for a good pur- 
pose, and I honor him for it; but they are going further 
and further and further in this matter, until there is going to 
be a scandal some of these days. 

Mr. McNARY. We want to avoid that, of course. The Sen- 
ator and I agree upon the legal phases of this question. The 
only difference is that the Senator is not familiar with the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know how it has been constrned. I am 
on the commission, and I know how it has been construed. 

Mr. McNARY. No one doubts the preposition that the Gov- 
ernment could not go out and acquire land generally for re- 
forestation or for raising cotton. Everyone must agree that the 
Government has authority under the Federal Constitution to 
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acquire land to protect navigable streams, and to acquire that 
land on the watersheds of these streams. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is exactly what I said. 

Mr. MONARY. We agree upon that proposition. All that 
this bill dces is to provide more money to acquire large areas 
of forested and cut-over lands—that is the only difference be- 
tween this bill and the Weeks Act—on the watersheds of navi- 
gable streams. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator so construe the McNary 
bill? Does he construe it in that way? 

Mr. McNARY. I am speaking from the standpoint of having 
some familiarity with the bill which in part bears my name. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I sax, does the Senator construe that bill 
in that way? 

Mr. McNARY. I certainly do, if I can understand plain 
language; and I have never heard anyone but my most lovable 
and distinguished friend from North Carolina give it any other 
construction. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why. Mr. President, I have been with three 
or four lawyers, three or four Cabinet officers, and others who 
construe it to mean otherwise: and they put in the resolution— 
I made them put it in the resolution—that this land was pur- 
chased not for the purpose of controlling the headwaters of 
streams, but for the purpose of reforestation. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not want to violate the five-minute rule. 
I want to oblige my very distinguished friend; and if it is 
his desire to suggest un amendment, I should be very glad 
indeed to facilitate that course. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to confer with my friend 
and he is my friend, and 1 love him 

Mr. MONARY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But I think that what he provided or what 
he thought he provided in the McNary bill has been misunder- 
stood not culy by him but by others. 1 talked to Secretary 
Weeks, and we both asked that this matter be referred to the 
Attorney General to see what we could do under this law. 
Instead of giving an opinion, he said: “Go ahead and follow 
the law.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. McNARY. With the reservation that the Senator will 
confer with me in regard to the suggested amendment before 
the next calendar day. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 1 shall be very glad to confer about it 
with the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 
private agreements among Senators uotwithstanding. 

CITY OF STOCKTON, CALIF. 

The bill (II. R. 5961) grauting certain publie lands to the 
city of Stockton, Calif., for flood control, and for other pur- 
poses, was considered us in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN O'BRIEN 


The bill (S. 587) for the relief of John O'Brien was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted ete., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and Jaws conferring rights and privileges upon honorably discharged 
soldiers, their widows, and dependent relatives, Jobn O'Brien, late of 
Company D, Ninety-seveuth New York Infantry, shall be held and con- 
sidered to bave been honorably discharged from the military service of 
the United States as a member of ssid organization on the 17th day 
of March, 1865: Lrovided, That no back pay, penston, bounty, or other 
emolument shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 

GEORGE PATTERSON, DECEASED 

The bilk (S. 1895) to correct the military record of George 
Patterson, deceased, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, line 7, after the word 
“War,” to insert “ Provided, That no pension, pay, bounty, or 
allowance shall accrue prior to the passage of this act,” so as 
to make the bill read: 


Re it cnacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
George Patterson shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States 
as a private of Company H, Eleventh Regiment New York Volunteer 
Cavalry, Civil War: Provided, That no pension, pay, bounty, or allow- 
ance shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, who reported that bill? 
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It was reported by the Sena- 
It was introduced by the 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
tor from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON]. 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borat}. 

Mr. BLEASE. I should like to ask the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Wavsworrm], the chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee, about this bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What is the Senator’s question? 

Mr, BLEASE. Is that one of the general bills that we have 
been turning down? : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We could not have turned it down. I 
see that it is reported from the Military Affairs Committee, of 
which the Senator and I are members. 

Mr. BLEASE. I know it; but that is the only one I have 
seen come through, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think this one onght to come 
through, so I hope the Senator will permit it to be passed. 

Mr. BLEASE. Is it the Senator’s bill? 

Mr. BORAH. It is. 

Mr. BLEASE. Go ahead. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the 
Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BAC AND FOX TRIBE OF INDIANS, OKLA, 


The bill (S. 3538) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to pay legal expenses incurred by the Sac and Fox Tribe of 
Indians of Oklahoma was cousidered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Bo il enacted, otc, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the funds in the Treas- 
ury belonging to the Sac and Fox Tribe of Indians of Okluhoma, to 
Embry, Johnson & Tolbert, of Oklahoma City, Okla., and to Charles 
J. Kappler, of Washington, D. C., for expenses and legal services ren- 
dered sald tribe In the matter of the cancellation of the Patrick ofl 
and pas ſense on tribal school lands, the sum of $351.15, said sum 
haying Leen set apart by the tribe for such payment. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendinent, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


NURSE CORPS OF ARMY AND NAVY 


The bill (S. 3037) to provide retirement for the Nurse Corps 
of the Army and Navy was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete, That when a member of the Army Nurse Corps 
or the Navy Nurse Corps shall have served 30 years or shall have 
reached the age of 50 years, having served 20 years, she may, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, 
respectively, be retired from active service and placed on a list, hereby 
created in each of the aforementioned services and designated the 
“Nurse Corps retired list,“ in the grade to which she belonged at the 
time of her retirement, 

Sec. 2. That the annual pny of a retired member of the Army 
Nurse Corps or the Navy Nurse Corps shall be 3 per cent of the 
annunl active base pay which she is receiving at the time of retire- 
ment multiplicd by the number of complete years of service rendered 
prior to retirement, but not exceeding 75 per cent of such annual 
active base pay; and, in addition, supplemental annual retired pay for 
each complete year of active service rendered prior to retirement in cach 
of the grades hereafter named, as follows: Chief nurse, 818; assist- 
ant superintendent, $45; director, $45; assistant director, $45; super- 
intendent, $75: Provided, That in computing the period of service 
in any grade for such supplemental retired pay any period less than 
a year served in any higher grade may be included, 

Sec. 3. That for the purpose of computing eligibility for retirement 
and retired pay there shall be credited actiye service in the Army 
Nurse Corps and in the Nayy Nurse Corps, active service as contract 
nurse prior to February 2, 1901, and service as a reserve nurse on 
active duty since February 2, 1901. 

Src. 4. That retired nurses shall be authorized to bear the title and 
may, under such regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
War or the Secretary of the Navy, wear the uniform of the grade held 
at the time of retirement, and, in time of war er national emergency, 
may be employed on active duty, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
War or the Secretary of the Navy, and when so employed shall re- 
ceive the full active pay and allowances of thelr respective grades, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 
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CONVEYANCE AND ACQUISITION OF LANDS BY THE DISTRICT 


The bill (S. 2982) to provide for the conveyance of certain 
land owned by the District of Columbia near the corner of Thir- 
teenth and Upshur Streets NW., and the acquisition of certain 
land by the District of Columbia in exchange for said part to 
be conveyed, and for other purposes, was considered as in Coin- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Ke it enacted, ete., That the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bin be, and they are hereby, authorized to convey to the owner or own- 
ers of pure 54/93, and lot 31, square 2822, or to such party or parties 
ns said owner or owners shall designate in writing, a part of the parcel 
numbered for purposes of assessment and taxation as parcel 84/134, 
owned by the District of Columbia, said part of sald parcel to be con- 
veyed by said commissioners being described: as follows: Beginning for 
the sime in the south line of Upshur Street, 90 feet wide, at a point 
distant 56.20 feet west of the west line of Thirteenth Street, 110 feat 
wide, and running thence along the southerly boundary of said parcel 
84/134, south 73 degrees 38 minutes and 40 seconds, west 181.50 
feet; thence leaving said southerly boundary and running north 
51.11 feet to the south line of Upshur Street, 90 feet wide; thence 
with said south line of Upshur Street, east 174.15 feet to the point of 
heginning, containing 4,450 square feet, as shown on map on file in the 
office of the surveyor, District of Columbia, and numbered as map 
1097: Provided, That the owner or owners of said parcel 84/93 and 
lot 31, square 2822, shall furnish the District of Columbia with a good 
and suflicient title, in fee simple, free of all encumbrances, to all of the 
parcel numbered for purposes of assessment and taxation as parcel 
84/93, and part of lot 31, square 2822, described as follows: Beginning 
for the same at the most westerly corner of said lot 31, distant 424.91 
feet west of the west line of Thirteenth Street, 110 fect wide, and run- 
ning thence with the northerly boundary of said lot 31 the following 
courses and distances: North 62 degrees and 15 minutes, east 147.12 
fect; north 73 degrees 38 minutes and 40 seconds, east 67.07 feet: 
thence south 87.39 fect to the north line of a public alley 20 feet wide; 
thence west along the north line of said public alley 194.56 fect to the 
point of beginning; the total area of the two parts or parcels of land to 
be conveyed to the District of Columbia being 9,715 square feet, as 
shown on map on file in the office of the surveyor, District fo Columbia, 
and numbered as map 1097, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

SALARIES OF UNITED STATES JUDGES 

The bill (S. 2858) to fix the salaries of certain judges of the 
United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, that bill will lead to some dis- 
cussion, and there will be numerous amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF JUDICIAL CODE 


The bill (S. 2763) to amend section 103 of the Judicial Code, 
as amended, was considered as in Committee of the Whole and 
was read, as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That the fifth and sixth sentences of section 102 
of the Judicial Code, as amended, are amended to read as follows: 

“Terms of the district court shall be held at Scranton on the second 
Monday in March and the third Monday in October; at Harrisburg on 
the first Mondays in May and December; at Lewisburg on the third 
Monday in January; and at Williamsport on the first Monday in June. 
The clerk of the court for the middle district shall maintain an office, 
in charge of himself or a deputy, at Lewisburg; the civil suits insti- 
tuted at that place shall be tried there, if either party resides nearest 
that place of holding court, unless by consent of parties they are re- 
moved to another place for trial.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FEES OF JURORS AND WITNESSES IN UNITED STATES COURTS 


The bill (H. R. 120) fixing the fees of jurors and witnesses 
in the United States courts, including the District Court of 
Hawaii, the District Court of Porto Rico, and the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] if the bill which is now before the 
Judiciary Committee, dealing with witnesses and jurors, will 
not cover the provisions of the bill now before the Senate? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, this is exactly the same bill, 
This is a House bill. It has passed the House, and it is pre- 
cisely like the bill introduced in the Senate; and this bill has 
been reported favorably by the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I find no report filed in con- 
nection with this bill. The Senate bill to be reported by the 
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Judiciary Committee was to be accompanied with some statisti- 
cal information which I desire to refer to when the matter is 
under consideration. I am forced to ask, therefore, that this 
bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

AMENDMENT OF JUDICIAL CODE 


The bill (II. R. 200) to amend section 99 of the act to codify, 
revise, aud amend the laws relating to the Judiciary, and the 
amendment to said act approved July 17, 1916 (39 Stat. L. ch. 
248), was cousidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ARLINGTON COUNTY SANITARY DISTRICT 


The bill (H. R. 4505) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
permit the delivery of water from the Washiugton Aqueduct 
pumping station to the Arlington County sanitary district, Was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Virginia, in view of the attitude, as I am told, of the Dis- 
trict Commissioners, whether he would object to an amendment 
on page 2, line 7, reading as follows: Strike out “ Secretary of 
War” aud insert “ Commissioners of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I am opposed to that for 
this reason: There is no objection to this bill by anybody 
except Colonel Bell, who thought it would be better, possibly, 
for “the Commissioners of the District of Columbia“ to be 
inserted. : 

When the new aqueduct is completed, Washington will have 
n water supply of 180,000,060 gallons daily. The city of Wash- 
ington can use only 70,000,000 gallons daily. After furnish- 
ing water to Maryland—and I will say in this connection that 
Maryland now has the privilege of obtaining this water in the 
outlying territory—it would mean a surplus of 100,000,000 gal- 
lons daily for which Washington has no use. If this bill 
should become operative at that time, it would result in taking 
only 1 per cent of the additional supply of water. 

The Secretary of War has had charge of the water supply 
of the District ever since the aqueduct was constructed. He 
has had charge of it, I think, since 1888. The War Depart- 
ment has charge of a large part of the land in Arlington 
County, and I do not see why the Secretary of War should 
be under Colonel Bell, one of the District Commissioners, who 
is under the Secretary of War. Somebody ought to be put in 
charge of it who can determine what is a fair settlement of 
this water rate, both for the District of Columbia and for 
Arlington County. They are compelled to have this water 
supply there, or else they will soon have typhoid fever and all 
kinds of trouble there that will affect Washington also. I am 
not willing to permit the Secretary of War to be set aside by 
n District commissioner who is anxious to have that authority. 
He has simply said he thought he ought to have the authority. 
Why should the law be changed to suit him? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the District Commissioners and 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, of which I am 
a member, have now before them the question of increasing 
the water rates for the inhabitants of the District of Columbia. 
In my opinion the present rates are very high, or at least suffi- 
ciently high, and if there is any possible way of avoiding any in- 
crease it should be done. The people of the District of Columbia 
have to pay the rates which are fixed by the commissloners. They 
are fixed with reference to the cost of operating the system. 
There is no revenue derived, so far as I have learned, up to date; 
indeed, I am not sure that sufficient is derived from the water 
rates to meet all expenses. While I concede that there ought 
not to be any objection to furnishing water so long as there is 
a suflicient amount above that which is required for the Dis- 
trict, it does seem to me that all those who take water from 
the system ought to be under the same jurisdiction; and if the 
Commissioners of the District fix the rates aud have control 
of the water supply furnished to the District of Columbia, I 
am not quite able to comprehend why there should be a dual 
authority, and those who do not happen to live within the 
District should pay a rate fixed by some other authority, while 
those within the District pay the rates fixed by the members 
of the board of commissioners. There may be reasons, but I 
am asking what they are. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, under this 
bill the District does not spend a cent of money. All the 
mains are connected. All the expenses intimately connected 
with this water system ure borne by Arlington County, and it 
must be remembered that the consent of this county and other 
counties of Virginia, which haye certain rights, must be gotten 
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in connection with the privilege secured by the District of 
Columbia to get water from the Potomac River. If a dispute 
arises as to what is a fair rate for Arlington County, there 
ought to be some power somewhere to say what is just and 
proper, und these people should not be allowed to go to this 
vast expenditure of money, if the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are virtually to determine what the people 
outside shall pay. The same situation exists as to Maryland. 

In addition to what I have said, the Secretary of War has 
had charge of the Aqueduct Bridge, and everything in con- 
8 with these waterworks, ever since they were started 
ù 1888. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I do not understand that the 
District Commissioners are objecting to control by the Secre- 
tary of War in this particular matter. On the contrary, this 
very commissioner, Colonel Bell, when he appeared before tho 
Appropriations Committee distinctly and repeatedly disclaimed 
any objection whatsoever to placing this authority in his supe- 
rior officer, the Secretary of War. We asked that very ques- 
tion, and he, not once but three times, disclalined any objection 
whatsoever to the arrangement. That is the statement he 
made in the hearings before the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. SWANSON. I thiik the Senator from Utah got the 
idea from semeihiag that was in the papers that Colonel Bell 
tsok that position. One-cighth of the land in Arlington County, 
one-third in value, belongs to the United States Government, 
and the Secretary of War has charge of it, and various de- 
sartments under the Secretary of War are interested. Some- 
jody ought to-be able to determine what is right and fair 
between Virginia and the District of Columbia, nnd I do not 
see a better place for the anthority:than where it now rests. 

Mr. GLASS. When the question of the jurisdiction arose 
Commissioner Bell was on the stand and wus asked if lie 
objected to the jurisdiction. His reply was, “It makes very 
little difference.” Again, when the matter was further dis- 
cussed—and this is an actual quotation from his testhnony— 
Le said: 


It is a small matter. It is more or less technical. 
some way, no difference which method is followed. 


Again, he said: 
I do not have any particular objection— 
Speaking of this jurisdietion— 


It will work out in some way. It will be carried out by Major 
O'Connor's office and mine. There will not be any trouble at all. 


It will work out 


That was lis testimony before the Cemmittee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. KING. Reference has been made to statements of Com- 
missioner Bell. My recollection is that the Washington Post 
contained this statement—and this was in purt the basis of the 
information whieh I had, plus statements which came from 
the District Building; 


Although the Senate and the House have passed the bill providing 
for the extension of the District water supply into the sanitary district 
of Arlifgton County, Engineer Commissioner Bell to-day voice: his 
objection to a provision in the mensure which places the distribution 
ån Virginia under the jurisdiction of the Sceretary of War. 

“Such an arrangement is mautifestly unfair to the people of the 
District,” he said, 

The Secretary of War has not controlled the distribution of water 
in the District nor does he fix the water rates, Commissioner Bell ex- 
plained, so therefore he sees no justification in the bill to give him 
authority for jurisdiction in Viiginia. 


Mr. GLASS. I have given explicitly the exact quotation 
from Colonel Bell's testimony before the committee. If he 
changed his mind afterwards, he ought to have so notified the 
committee. He was not frank with the committee if he made 
the statement quoted in the newspaper. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator that I have a letter, 
just brought to me a moment ago, which I had not seen before, 
froin Colonel Bell, addressed to the chairman of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. I am presenting this matter in 
the absence of the chairman, who is away on accouut of illness 
in his family. This is under date of March 15; 


My Dear Sexaror CAPPER: Inclosed is the statemont of expendi- 
tures for the water supply and distribution systems which you 
requested. . 

It is doubtless true that we shall be able to supply water for the 
Virginia suburbs with little additional expense; and the same is true 
for the supply of additional extensions within the District, but that 1s 
no reason for not charging property owners their equitable share for 
the supply. 
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Mr. GLASS. Nobody has ever suggested that the property 
owners should not be charged. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Federal Government spent $11,000,000 
for these waterworks, and the District of Columbia about 
$8,000,000. The Secretary of War has had charge of this 
water-supply system since 1888. United States engineers con- 
structed it, and the Government controls it. Virginia will) 
have to connect with it, under the instructions of the Mugineer | 
Corps of the War Department. Consequently it seems but 
RN that we continue the practice that has been in vogue since 
1 8 

Mr. SACKETT. They supply water to Maryland for some 
distance, also. 

Mr. COPHLAND. Mr. President, I was in attendance on the 
meetings of the District Committee and heard what the engi- 
neer commissioner said. The fact is that the Secretary of 
War bas charge of the reservoir and the filtration plant. Tho 
engineer commissioner and the other commissioners of the 
District have nothing to do with the water until after it gets 
into the pipes in the District. 

In this arrangement which is made, the water pipes in the 
District are not used at all. A direct connection is made from 
Virginia to the filtration plant, which is under the Secretary of 
War, and the reservoir is under the Secretary of War. These 
pipes are put in by the people of Virginia and at an expense to 
them of about $500,000, as I recall it. They have to pay for 
them, have to pay their expense of carrying their bonds, and 
their fear is—and thut was expressed very frankly in the com- 
miftee—that if this is put under the District Commissioners, 
the rate charged for water out in Virginia will be the same 
ns the rate charged here. Then, in addition to that water rate, 
they would have to take cure of the installation of their water 
system, 

So it was very clear from my standpoint that the very pur- 
pose of this measure would be defeated if this were placed 
under the District Commissioners, because the purpose of this 
arrangement is to get rid of shallow wells, half of which are 
contaminated, If there were to be a typhoid epidemie in that 
community, as most of the people are employed in the istrict, 
working in the District, we would soon have the typhoid here. 

I think without question the bill should be passed exactly as 
it has been presented and that the rates should be fixed by the 
Secretary of War, because in all probability there would be 
more reasonable rates, and it would permit every person over 
there to muke use of the water system, which would not be the 
case if the rates were excessive. 

Mr. KING. I have no Interest in the matter except in pre- 
senting the facts. I still think it is unwise, notwithstanding 
what has been said, to have a divided authority. I see no 
reason why the people of Virginia and Maryland should pay 
less for the water which they obtain through the system, which 
uitimately will be paid for by the District in connection with 
the Government, than the residents of the District themselves 
pay. 

The VICE PRISSIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


KATE CANNIFF 


The bill (S. 868) for the relief of Kate Canniff was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 13 
hereby, authorized and dirceted to pay to Kate Canniff the sum of 
$1,345, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
in full compensation for the death of her husband, James Canuif, who 
received Infuries April 15, 1901, while In the service of the United 
States on the lighthouse tender Hage, and as a result of which he died 
on October 20, 1909. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

CAPT. MURRAY A, COBB 


The bill (S. 1903) for the relief of Capt. Murray A. Cobb 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, 
as follows: 

Bo it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to Murray 
A. Cobb, captain in the United States Army, the sum of $4,331.20, to 
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reimburse him for medical and hospital treatment for tuberculosis of 
the thoracic vertebrae (Pott’s disease) with pulmonary complications, 
said officer having been gassed in October, 1918, while serving in the 
American Expeditionary Forces in France, sald treatment covering the 
period from May, 1919, to March 25, 1922, and having been rendered 
at Leysin, Switzerland, wheve Captain Cobb was taken with the ap- 
proval of the medical officers of the United States Army. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO, 


The bill (S. 3174) for the relief of the Alaska Steamship Co, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, 
ns follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to pay, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Alaska Steamship Con a corporation or- 
ganized and existing under the laws of the State of Nevada, the sum 
of $5,074.27, In payment of the balance due sald company for services 
rendered at the request of the United States deputy collector of customs 
at Unalaska, Alaska, and in pursuance of un agreement with him for 
the transportation and care of 1938 survivors of the wreck of the 
American ship Columbia near Scotch Cap Lighthouse, Alaska, in May, 
1909, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

DISCRIMINATION AGAINST FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


The bill (S. 2965) to prevent discrimination against farmers’ 
cooperative associations by hoards of trade and similar organi- 
zations, aud for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order, . 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. REED of Penunsylynnia. That seems to be a bill of 
pretty sweeping scope, and I think we ought to have some ex- 
planation of it. It ought not to be passed without an under- 
standing of it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In the absence of the Senator from Kan- 
sas, I think it might be passed over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

VAN DORN IRON WORKS co. 


The bill (S. 1993) for the relief of the Van Dorn Iron Works 
Co. was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 3, to strike out the words 
“That there be paid ont of the Treasury of the United States 
of America, from funds not otherwise appropriated,” and to 
insert the words “That the Secretary of the ‘Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to puy to the Van Dorn 
Iron Works Co., out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated,” so as to make the bill read: 

Re it enacted, ete., That the Sceretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the Van Dorn Iron Works 
Co., our of any money In the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $2,052.50 for package boxes uranufactured by the Van Dorn 
Iron Works Co. as subcontractors, and furnished to the Post Office De- 
partment by the coutractors, the Columbia Supply Co., of New York, 
under its contract covering the period from March, 1901, to Murch, 
1908. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Let the report be read unless there is an ex- 
planation made. 

Mr. WILLIS. There was no objection made, was there? 

Mr. KING. I asked for reading of the report unless there 
was an explination. 


Mr. WILLIS. I think I can give an explanation more 
quickly than the clerk could read the report, 
This involyes the expenditure of some $3,000. The Van 


Dorn Tron Werks Co. furnished certain supplies to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, which the Government admits, 
as stated in the report, were never paid for. It furnished 
these supplies to the Columbia Supply Co., which company 
seems to have failed in business or to have been a fraudulent 
concern. I can not explain anything about the Columbia Sup- 
ply Co., but this much I do know, basing my information upon 
this report made by J. C. Koons, the Acting Postmaster Gen- 
eral. The Government states in this report from the depart- 
ment that it did receive the supplies without question; that 
it did not pay for them, and it thinks that the claim is just 
in every respect. 

Mr. KING. Was the Columbia Co. paid for the supplies? 

Mr. WILLIS. No; it was not. I am sure of that. There 
is one feature of the case which does not have any bearing 
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on this bill so far as I can see that I might mention. I notice 
something in the report which was not brought to my atten- 
tion. There was some fraudulent action on the part of some 
officer of the Government in dealing with the Columbia Supply 
Co., but there was no fraud in any respect concerning the 
Van Dorn Tron Works Co. 

I trust the Senator will note particularly the language on tho 
second page of the report. This is the language of the report 
made by Acting Postmaster General Koons: 


The fact remains, however, that the Government recelyed these boxes, 
which it retained and made use of, but for which it never paid any- 
thing, and from the evidence before the department it appears that the 
Van Dorn Iron Works Co., apparently an innocent manufacturer, has 
never received any money from the Columbia Supply Co. for the boxes 
Involved in this claim. (See the attached affidavit, dated July 21, 
1919, by the vice president of the Van Dorn Iron Works Co.) 

The amount which the resolution contemplates allowing the claimant 
is a correct computation based upon the number of boxes furnished at 
the price for which the claimant as subcontractor was to furnish the 
boxes to the contractor, the Columbla Supply Co., and is only the actual 
manufacturer's price, ` 


That is the report of the Postmaster General under date of 
August 15, 1919. The present Postmaster General states, under 
date of January 31, 1926, that the report is not in conflict with 
the financial program of the President. 

Mr. KING. The Senator does not know why the claim was 
not paid? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not know. 
evidently it is a just matter. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


CHARLES RITZEL 


The bill (H. R. 5858) for the relief of Charles Ritzel was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In the absence of the junior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. BrookHart], I ask that the bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will be passed over. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC PARKS, NATIONAL CAPITAL 


The bill (S. 2042) relating to the office of Publie Buildings 
and Public Parks of the National Capital was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. The bill had been reported from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia with an amendment, 
on page 2, to strike out section 2 in the following words: 


Sec. 2. That section 7 of said act is hereby amended by adding at 
the end of said section the following: “ Hereafter the members of the 
United States park police may be granted lenve on account of dis- 
ability with three-quarters pay, for a period of not exceeding one yenr, 
when disability is in direct consequence of injury incurred in the 
actual performance of duty, and when such disability Is certified to 
and recommended by the board of police and fire surgeons of the 
District of Columbia and approved by the Director of Public Buildings 
and Public Parks of the National Capital.” 


And to insert in lieu thereof: 


Ske. 2. That section 7 of the said act is hereby amended by adding 
at the end of said section the following: “ Hereafter each of the mem- 
bers of the United States park police foree may be granted leave of 
absence with pay for such time, not exceeding 20 days in any one 
calendar year, as the Director of Public Buildings and Puhlje Parks 
of the National Capital shall determine; Provided further, That npon 
the recommendation of the board of police and fire surgeons of the 
District of Columbia, acting as such board, or members thereof in 
their individual capacity, and with the approval of the director, mem- 
bers of the United States park police force may be granted additional 
leave with pay on account of sickness, not to exceed 30 days in any 
one calendar year; except that in case of sickness or injuty incurred 
in actual performance of duty, the Director of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks. of the National Capital may grant such additional sick 
lenve, with full pay, as may be recommended by the bonrd of police 
nud fire surgeons, acting as such, or members thereof in their indi- 
yidual capacity. t 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 4 of the act entitled “An act to 
fix snlaries of officers and members of the Metropolitan police force, 
the United States park police, and the fire department of the District 
of Columbia,” approved May 27, 1924 (U. S. Stat. L. v. 48, p. 175), 
is hereby amended by striking out the period at the end of said 
section and adding the following words: “and such others as the 
Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capital 
deems necessary and are appropriated for by Congress,” 


It was not paid, I know, and 
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Src. 2. That section 7 of the sahl act is hereby amended by adding 
at the end of said section the following: “Hereafter each of the 
members of the United States park police force may be granted leave 
of absence with pay for such time, not exceeding 20 days in any one 
calendar year, as the Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks 
of the National Capital shall determine: Provided further, That upon 
the recommeudition of the Board of Police and Fire Surgeons of the 
District of Columbia, acting us such board, or members thereof in their 
individual capacity, and with the approval of the director, members of 
the United States park police force may be granted ndditional leave 
with pay on account of sickness, not to exceed 30 days In any one 
calendur year; except that in case of sickness or injury lucurred in 
actual performance of duty, the Director of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital may grant such additional sick 
leave, with full pay, as may be recommended by the Board of Police 
and Fire Surgeons, acting as such, or members thereof in their in- 
dividual capacity. 

Snc. 3. That paragraph (b) of section 16 of the act entitled “An act 
to provide for regulation of motor-vehicle trafic in the District of 
Columbia, increase the number of Judges of the police court, and for 
other purposes,“ approved March 3, 1925 (Stat. I., v. 43, p. 1126), is 
hereby amended by striking out the words * chief of ongineers" and 
fnserting in liou thereof the words“ Director of Public Balldings aud 
Publie Parks of the National Capital.” 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have no objection to the bill. 
I merely take this occasion to make one observation, ‘The 
police and watchmen of the District are now under a number 
of heads. The sume is true with respect to our parks and 
our streets. We bave too much divided responsibility and 
authority within the District. A resolution has been offered, 
which is now pending before the District Committee, calling 
for a joint committee of the House and Senate to look into the 
affairs of the District in a comprehensive and, I hove, con- 
structive way with a view to improving conditions and recom- 
mending legislation that will consolidate and coordinate many 
of the activities which now are diyided. My hope is that as 
soon as Congress adjourns a joint committee of the House and 
Senate will remain in Washington for 2 month, or whatever 
time is necessary, to examine all matters connected with the 
welfare of the District. i 

I think we owe it to the District. I think the members of 
both committees, or subcommittees of ench, should take up all 
questions in relation to District matters and go into them very 
carefully and, when Congress meets in December, recommend 
such legislation as may be deemed necessary. 

There are two resolutions pending in the House and one 
pending in the Senate. It is possible some one may seek to 
limit the investigation—at least some Members think it may 
be limited to an investigation of one or two subjects—but the 
resolution to which I refer, which has been offered in the 
Senate, contemplates constructive recommendutions after full 
investigation of all matters affecting the welfare of the District. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and pussed. 


HAITIAN MEDALS OF HONOR AND MERIT 


The bill (S. 3110) to authorize certain officers of the United 
States Navy to accept from the Republic of Haiti the medal of 
honor and merit was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, èto., That Commander Archibald L. Parsons and Lieut, 
Commander Ben Moreell, of the Civil Engineer Corps of the United 
States Navy, be, and they are hereby, authorized to accept from the 
TItepublic of Haiti the medal of honor and merit which has been ten- 
dered to each of sald officers, through the Department of State, in 
appreciation of services rendered the said Republic of Haiti. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 3495) to amend an act regulating the height of 
buildings in the District of Columbia, approved June 1, 1910, 
Was announced as next in order. y 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this bilt has passed the 
House with a provision for changing the height of a building 
to 140 feet instead of 130 feet as at present allowed. The 
District Committee of the Senate saw fit to propose to amend 
the bill to graut the Press Club permission to erect its build- 
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ing to a height of 150 feet, but since then certain protests 
have come in, and it is the desire of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, not of the subcommittee, that the amendment which 
we propose be not agreed to and that the bill as passed here 
to-day be the same as the House bill, which leaves the height 
at 140 feet. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, this morning a number of Sena- 
tors visited many of the streets in various parts of the city 
preparatory to reporting the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill. The question of changing the zoning law came up 
for consideration by a number of Senators. Statements were 
made by some of the officials of the District of Columbia to 
the effect that it was deemed unwise to permit even 130 feet 
in height, and there was serious objection to changing exist- 
ing law; indced, the prevailing view was, as I gathered from 
what was stated, that it were better to adhere to the original 
height of 110 feet. 

In view of the statements made, I feel that I shall be com- 
pelled to object to the consideration of the bill to-day. I shall 
attempt to haye the matter presented to the committee tliat 
now has the appropriation bill under consideration by the 
proper official, and haye Doctor Moore, president of the Fine 
Arts Commission, and the architects and the Zoning Commis- 
sion brought together at a very early date, so that at least by 
Monday the bill may be taken up, and I shall join in an en- 
deavor to have it considered at that time. But I feel that I 
would not be doing my duty, in view of the information con- 
veyed this morning, if I did not interpose an objection to its 
immediate consideration. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will with- 
hold his objection for a moment 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr, COPELAND. The District Committee went into the 
mutter very thoroughly. The matter relates to the new Press 
Club Building which is to be erected on the corner of F and 
Fourteenth Streets. Under the zoning law they would be per- 
initted to build to a height of only 130 feet. The Willard Hotel, 
across the street, is 158 feet high. The Munsey Building, on 
Pennsylvania Avenue just back of the Press Club location, is 
170 feet high, but on a lower level. It seemed to the committce 
when we considered it that 150 feet would make probably a 
uniform skyline, but because of the opposition, largely of the 
owners of the Munsey Building, it was deemed wise to accept 
the Honse bill, which provides for 140 feet instead of 150 feet. 

I wish the Senator from Utah might be prevailed upon to let 
the matter go through to-day, because the members of the 
Press Club and their committee are engaged in completing their 
plans and their financing scheme, and it is important that the 
mutter should be taken care of at an early date. They are 
going to lay the cornerstone of their building next week, and 
every day of delay is an embarrassment in carrying out the 
work and completing their plans. I am satisfied that anyone 
who makes a study of the situation would be willing to have 
it go even 150 feet high. That is my feeling about it, but 
certainly at 140 feet nobody in the world can be heard to make 
any objection. I wish the Senator from Utah might be pre- 
vailed upon to accept the matter and let us pass on it to-day. 
Then if he finds there is serious objection I shall be very glad 
to join with him in asking for a reconsideration of the bill. 

Mr. KING. I do not think the Senator, in view of my very 
frank statement, should ask that I withhold my objection. I 
have no personal interest in the matter at all. In view of the 
information to which I referred I feel compelled, as a matter 
of publie duty, to ask that the matter be passed over until the 
oficials to whom I have referred may have an opportunity to 
confer and we be fully advised in regard to the matter. I 
stated to the Senator that I should endenyor to have that done 
so we can call the bill up for consideration on Monday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made and the bill will 
be passed over. 


MUSCLE SHOALS, BIRMINGHAM & PENSACOLA RAILROAD CO. 


The bill (S. 2722) for the relief of the Muscle Shoals, Bir- 
mingham & Pensacola Railroad Co., the successor in interest 
of the receiver of the Gulf, Florida & Alabama Railway Co., 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in the absence of the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLercueER] and the junior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Carrer], I ask that the bill may be passed 
Over. P 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, my colleague [Mr. 
FLETCHER] had to be absent a little while this afternoon on 
official business, and asked me to look after the measure. I 
should be glad to explain the bil! if the Senator desires. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I withdraw my objection. 


1926 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Briefly, the facts are that the railroad 
company was requested by the Govermment to build an addi- 
tional track from the town of Pensacola down to the navy 
yard. This was during the war. Under an ‘arrangement that 
Was made by the representatives of the Government and the 
railroad, they set about the construction of the additional 
track made necessary because of the increased distance. They 
had proceeded to the extent of purchasing rails, acquiring 
right of way, and doing a considerable part of the grading at 
the time the armistice was declared. 

Then the Government had no use for the additional service, 
Consequently they asked that the company discontinue the con- 
Struction, and they did so. They salvaged all the material 
that it was possible to salvage, but there was $27,000 ex- 
pended which was not subject to salvage. That was for grad- 
ing and expenses of that character. The matter was taken up 
with the Navy Department and the Acting Sceretary of the 
Navy, Mr. Roosevelt, recommended payment of the bill, recog- 
nizing its merit und justmess. The bin passed the Senate at 
the last session and a similar bill also passed the House, but 
it happened that neither bill passed both Houses. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
initiee of the Whole. The bill had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with amendments, on page 1, line 3, to 
strike cut the words “that there is hereby appropriated “ and 
insert in lieu thereof “that the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay,” and im line 
6 to strike out the words “for the relief of” and insert the 
word “ to,” so us to make ‘the bill read: 


Le it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
27,008.04 to the Muscle Shoals, Birmingham & Pensacola Railroad 
Co., the successor in interest of the reeciver of the Gulf, Florida & 
Alabama Ralhway Co., as full compensation for amounts expended and 
nnreclaimable in connection with the construction of an extension of 
tracks to the United States naval air station and yard at Pensi- 
cola, Ma. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

JOSEPHINE ROLLINGSON 

The bill (S. 1354) for the relief of Josephine Rollingson was 
announced as next in order, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. This bill was reported unfavorably on 
the part of the Committee on Claims, and I therefore move its 
indefinite postponement. 

The motion was agreed to. 

GROVER ASHLEY 

The bill (S. 2193) for the relief of Grover Ashley was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Whereas Grover Ashley was a private in the Eightieth Field Artil- 
lery, American Expeditionary Forces; and 

Whereas while under arrest he was relieved of a sum of money 
amounting to $815.15 by Officer of the Day Second Lieut. Charles 8. 
Allen; aud 

Whercas said officer either stole sald money or permitted it to be 
stolen: Therefore 

Bz it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to pay, out of any money in the Treasury of the 
United States not otherwise appropriated, to Grover Ashley the sum 
of $815.15, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


CASPER-ALCOVA RECLAMATION PROJECT 


The bill (S. 8553) to provide for the storage for diversion of 
the waters of the North Platte River and construction of the 
Casper-Alcova reclamation project, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc.,, That for the purpose of conserving the flood 
waters and storing and diverting the flood waters of the North Platte 
River and its tributarics, and controlling the floods therein, providing 
storage and diversion of water for irrigation and other beneficial uses, 
the Secretary of the Interlor is hereby authorized and empowered to 
construct a storage for diversion dam and incidental works upon the 
North Platte River, providing a reservoir for the storage and diversion 
of said river, which shall be located In the Alcova Canyon or other 
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point on sald North Platte River where it win store for diversion the 
waters of said river, adequate for the purposes aforesaid, and to ac- 
quire by proceedings in eminent domain or otherwise all lands and 
rights of way necessary for the sald reservoir and incidental works; 
also to construct a main canal and such other canals and appurtenant 
structures as may be required for the delivery of water from said. res- 
ervoir and said river to lands in the State of Wyoming, in the North 
Platte River Basin, surveyed and investigated by the United States 
Reclamation Service and estimated by the Secretary of the Interior in 
accordance with the joint resolution of Congress adopted June 7, 1924, 
and included under water-right permits issued by the State of Wyo- 
ming February 3, 1905, as a division of the North Platte irrigation 
project under the Pathfinder Dam erected by the United States Recla- 
mation Service in 1908, for the irrigation and reclamation thervof, 
end to acquire by proceedings In eminent domain or otherwise all 
rights of way necessary for such canals and appurtenant structures: 
Provided, however, That no expenditures for the construction of u 
dam and reservoir, rights-of-way canals, and appurtenant structures 
hereunder shall be made until the lands to be irrigated thereby shall 
have first been legally obligated to pay their proper portion, as may 
be determined by the Secretary of the Interior, of the total cost 
thereof to the United States, in accordance with the act of Congress 
approved June 17, 1902, entitled, “An act appropriating the reecipts 
from the sale and disposal of publie lands in certain States and terri- 
torles to the construction of irrigation works for the reclamation of 
arid lands,” and acts amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto, 
hereinafter referred to as the reclamation law. 

Sec. 2. That the sald irrigation works heretofore and herein referred 
to as the Casper-Alceva irrigation project, and so designated in this 
net to bo constructed under this act, shall be considered, designated, 
and constructed either as a new project or as a division of the North 
Platte irrigation project heretofore constructed and in operation, as 
may be determined from the record and the facts in the judgment of 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 3. That the cost of the construction of said storage and diver- 
sion dam or Incidental works, acquisition of lands or rights of way 
for said reservoir, and incidental works and irrigation canals and 
appurtenant structures which may be constructed hereunder, shall be 
charged equitably against such lands, in accordance with the benefits 
they derive therefrom, as may be under the reclamation law determined 
by the Secretary of the Interior and paid by the holders of the water 
rights on said lands and of said lands, which payments shall be re- 
turned into the reclamation fund. The title to said dam and incidental 
works and rescrvoir site shall forever remain in the United States 
unless Congress shall hereafter otherwise provide. 

Sec. 4. That all linds found by the Secretary of the Interior to he 
practicable of irrigation and reclamation by the irrigation works au- 
thorized by the terms of this act shall be witldrawn from public entry. 
Thereafter, when such works shall have been so far constructed as to 
permit the delivery of water to any portion of such withdrawn lands 
which the Secretary of the Interior shall deem proper to open for entre, 
such portion of said lands shall be open to entry in tracts, varying in 
size, but not exceeding 160 acres, as may be determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Intcrior, in accordance with the provisions of the recla- 
mation law, and any such entryman shall pay the proportionate share, 
us determined by the said Secretary, of the construction cost of the 
dam, reservoir, and incidental works, reservoir site, rights of way, canal 
or canals and appurtenant structures, constructed for the irrigation 
and reclamation of said lands, as provided for by this act, snch con- 
struction costs to be paid in such installments and at such times as 
may be specified by the Secretary of the Interior, in accordance with 
the provisions of said reclamation law. R 

Sec. 5. That no part of any sum provided for herein shall be ex- 
pended for construction on account of any lands in private ownership 
until all areas of land irrigable under the project and owned by any 
individual in excess of 100 irrigable acres shall have been conveyed lu 
fee to the United States, free of encumbrance, to again become a part 
of the public domain, under a contract between the United States and 
the individual owner, providing that the valne shown by an appraisal 
of the land so conveyed to the United States shall be credited in reduc- 
tion of the construction charge thereufter to be assessed against the 
land retained by such owner; and lands so conveyed to the United 
States shall be subject to disposition by the Secretary of the Interior 
in farm units at the appraised price upon such terms and conditions as 
he may prescribe. 

Sec. 6. That to enable the Secretary of the Interior to continue sur- 
veys and investigations in respect of such project, to commence the 
construction of the dum, reservoir, and incidental works, canals, and 
appurtenant structures, and to acquire rights of way and lands there- 
for, there is hereby appropriated, from the reclanvation fund established 
by the reclamation law, the sum of $500,000, to be available to the 
Scerctary of the Interior until expended. 

Sec, 7. The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to per- 
form any and all acts aud to make such rules and regulations us may 
be necessary and proper for the purpose of carrying the provisions of 
this act into full force and effect; and the money hereby appropriated 
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shall be available for the acquiring of necessary right of way by pur- 
chase or judicial proceedings and for other purposes necessary in suc- 
cessfully prosecuting the work to construct and complete the project. 


Mr. KENDRICK. I desire to offer a short amendment to 
the bill. On puge 5, at the end of line 20, I move to insert the 
words “authorized to be.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
is agreed to. 

Mr. KENDRICK. 
“hereby,” I move to insert the words “authorized to be. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
ås ugreed to. 

Mr. KENDRICK. As thus amended the bill is now identical 
with a bill agreed upon by the House Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclumation and favorably reported to the House by that 
committee and now on the House Calendar. 

Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
from Wyoming if this bill meets the approval of the senior | 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. PIs]? Does the Senator from 
Wyoming know as to that? 

Mr. KENDRICK. The senior Senator from Colorado is a 
member of the committee that reported the hill. 

Mr. MEANS. But he was not present when the bill was re- 
ported from the committee. I talked with him immediately 
after it had been placed upon the calendar, and at that time 
he told me that he had not been present when it was reported. | 
I do not want to be an objector, but I will ask that the bill 
go over, unless the Senator from Wyoming cau assure me that 
my colleague is satisfied as to its provisions, 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have no information as to what the 
attitude of the senior Senator from Colorado would be relative 
to the bill, though, as I say, he is a member of the committee 
which has favorably acted upon it. 

Mr. MEANS. I will ask that the bill be passed over until I 
can telephone to my colleague in reference to it. } 
Mr. MONARY. Mr. President, I think that I can satisfy a 


Without objection, the amendment 


And on page 6, line 3, after the word 


” 


junior Senator from Colorado. ‘This bill was before the Recla- 
mation Committee of the Senate; hearings were had, and I 
think the senior Senator from Colorado was present at one of 
the hearings, and he has talked with the chairman of the com- 
mittee. I think I might assume the responsibility of saying 
that the senior Senator from Colorado has no objection to the 
bill, inasmuch as. it is only au authorization and not an ap- 
Dropriation. 

Mr. MEANS. I realize it is only an authorization; but is 
the Senator from Oregon sure that my colleague has no objec- 
tion to the bill? I talked with my colleague as soon as the 
bill was reported to the Senate, beenuse it was a new matter 
to me, and though my colleague is upon the committee, he said 
he was not present when the bill was reported from the com- 
mittee. I wish to be sure in reference to the matter. If the 
Senator from Wyoming will permit the bill to be passed over 
for just n moment, I will attempt to telephone to my colleague 
and ascertain his position on the bill. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over tem- 
porarily. 

Mr. KENDRICK subsequently said: Mr. President, I now 
observe that the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Pieps! is 
present, so I ask unanimous consent to recur to Order of Busi- 

ness 398, being the bill (S. 3553) to provide for the storage for 
diversion of the waters of the North Platte River and con- 
struction of the Casper-Alcova reclamation project. 

Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, in the absence of my colleague, 
I asked that the bill referred to be passed over. I now with- 
draw my objection to the consideration and passage of the bill. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as ainended, and the | 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

REFUND OF TAXES TO THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 

The bill (S. 1647) for the relief of the city of Philadelphia | 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, that bill passed 
the Senate at the last session. It has been thoroughly con- 
sidered. The amount it carried was very drastically cut down | 
in the Committee on Claims. The Senator from Delaware | 
[Mr. BAYARD] reported the bill, aud I will ask him to make a 
statement in reference to it. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, this bill was passed at the 
last session of Congress by the Senate, but failed in the House 
of Representatives ou account of the last session being a short | 
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session. In substance, the bill provides for the payment to the 
city of Philadelphia of the two sums of money aggregating the 
amount set out in the bill. The first sum of $847,994.54 is to re- 
pay the city of Philadelphia on account of tax money collected by 
the Federal Government on account of gas made and sold by the 
city of Philadelphia for municipal use during the years from 
1863 to 1872. Part of the tax was collected upon the gas sold 
to private consumers of the city, and on that, of course, there 
is no rebate; but this sum represents the rebate due the city 
of Philadelphia on account of taxes collected on gas sold to 
the municipality and used for municipal purposes while the 
city Was operating its own plant. 

The balance, amounting to $187,721.68, represents the money 
due to the city of Philadelphia by reason of the tax paid at 
the source upon certain dividends from railroad corporations 
owned by the lity of Philadelphia and also upon certain bonds 


‘where the tax was withheld at the source and paid into the 


Federal Treasury. In other words, these two sums, making 
the aggregate stated in the bill, represent the amount improp- 
erly collected and covered into the Federal Treasury. The 
y of Philadelphia, being a municipality, was not subject to 
the tax. 

At the last session an exhaustive report was made by the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce], I think. It appears here 
upon the record. Those are the facts concerning the matter. 
It Is a simple act of justice on the part of the Government te 
return money which had been improperly put into the Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr. KING. 
terest? 

Mr. BAYARD. 
um. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, It proposes to pay to the 
city of Philadelphia, Pa., $535,716.22 in settlement in full of 
its claims against the United States ‘for internal-revenue taxes 
collected under the act of June 80, 1864, and other acts, on 
dividends upon railroad stocks and interest upon railroad 
bonds owned by that city and for other internal-revenue taxes 
wrongfully collected from it. 

The bill wus reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

DEPUTY ASSISTANT UNITED STATES TREASURER 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 3547) to change the title of Deputy Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States to Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the title Deputy Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States as designated by the act approved March 3, 1901, as 
amended by the act approved July 16, 1914, be, and the same is hereby, 
changed and shall hereafter be designated as Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


Does the bill provide for the payment of in 


Oh, no; merely for the payment of a flat 


FRANCIS NICHOLSON 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 1662) for the relief of Francis Nicholson, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Claims with 
an amendment in line 6, after the words “sum of,” to strike 
out “$20,000” and to insert “ $10,000," so as to make the bill 
read: 


Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 18 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$10,000, as full compensation to Francis Nicholson for Injuries sus- 


| tained by him upon the discharge of the evening gun at the Presidio 
| of Sun Francisco, October 4, 1916. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading 
read the third time, and passed. 

JOSÉ LOUZAU 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
cousider the bill (S. 2820) for the relief of Jose Louzau. It 
proposes to pay to José Louzau $5,000 for personal injuries 
caused by being struck by a United States Army truck in San 
Juan, I'. R., August 27, 1920. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


„ 
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EXCHANGE OF LANDS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND NEVADA 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (S. 3072) to authorize an exchange of lands 
between the United States and the State of Nevada, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and to insert: 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, authorized, in 
his discretion, to accept on behalf of the United States title to not 
exceeding 50,000 acres of land owned by the State of Nevada, and in 
exchange therefor may patent not more than an equal area of sur- 
veyed, unreserved, and unappropriated public lands in said State: 
Provided, That all patents issued under this act shall contain a reser- 
vation to the United States of all oil, coal, or other mineral at any 
time found in said lands, together with the right to reenter upon 
suid lands and to prospect for, mine, and remove said mineral, under 
such conditions and under such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
of the Interior may prescribe. 


Ar. WALSH. Mr. President, let me suggest to the Senator 
from Nevada that in line 7, after the word “patent,” he in- 
sert the words “to said State.“ 

Mr. ODDIE. I will accept the amendment, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment is agreed to, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That changes the sense of the 
entire act, does it not? 

Mr. WALSH. No. The State of Neyada proposes to sur- 
render to the United States within the State not exceeding 
80,000 acres of land, and in return therefor the United States 
is to patent not more than an equal area of land, but the bill 
does not say to whom the patent should go. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 1 understand the Senator’s 
amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ASSISTANT CLERK FOR COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


The resolution (S. Res. 124) authorizing the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce to employ a special assistant clerk was 
announced as next im order. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Goop1ne], who is the author of the resolution, 
expects it to go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the resolu- 
tion will go over. 

GOVERNMENT RAILROAD IN ALASKA 


The Senate, as in Committce of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 6117) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to authorize the President of the United States to locate, con- 
struct, and operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and 
for other purposes,” approyed March 12, 1914, which was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Alaskan Raflroad act approved March 12, 
1914, is hereby amended so as to permit the issuance of passes to 
ministers of religion, traveling secretaries of Railroad Young Men's 
Christian Associations, and persons exclusively engaged in charitable 
and eleemosynury work when engaged in their work in Alaska; to 
indigent, destitute, and homeless persons, inmates of hospitals and 
charitable and cleemosyuary institutions, and to such persons when 
transported by charitable” socictics or hospitals, and the necessary 
agents employed in such transportation; to newsboys on trains, persons 
injured in wrecks and physicians and nurses attending such persons; 
the interchange of passes for the officers, agents, and employees of com- 
mon carriers, and their families; and the carrying of passengers free 
with the object of providing relief in cases of general epidemic, pesti- 
lence, or other calamitous visitation. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to ask a 
question in regard to this bill. I notice a provision on page 2 
of the bill, in line 7, which permits“ the interchange of passes 
for the oflicers, agents, and employees of common carriers, and 
their families.“ I understand that that is the law in the States, 
but I doubt the wisdom of applying that to the Alaska Railroad. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, this is a departinental bill, I 
wil say to the Senator from Washington, I took the matter 
up very fully with the Secretary of the Interior; indeed, I in- 
troduced a similar bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, but that committee very promptly reported 
out the House bill, and incidentally in its report embodied the 
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substance of the favorable recommendation which the Secre- 
tary of the Interior had given to me. 

Here are the facts as [ understand them to be: This is a 
privilege which is enjoyed by the employees of railroads gen- 
erally in the States. It was thought by the Secretary of the 
Interior that it would be a very great benefit, as a matter of 
fact, to haye this reciprocal arrangement, because there are 
not very many employees of the railroads in the United States 
who are going to travel npon the Alaska Railroad, while there 
are a good many coming the other way. That is the opinion of 
the Secretary. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I am rather inclined to think 
that there will be a great many people who will take advan- 
tage of the opportunity if they cun travel on passes over the 
Alaskan Railway. 

Mr. WILLIS. The opinion of the Secretary of the Interior 
was just the reverse. I will read a sentence from his letter 
to the chairman of the House Committee on the Territories. He 
wrote me a similar letter referring to the bill which I intro- 
duced.. He says: 


I am advised by the general manager of the railroad that the loss 
of the privilege has been keenly felt by the employees of the railroad, 
as It was a substantial aid to them in meeting the occassional heavy 
expense of a trip to their homes or other points in the United States. 
In his opinion the restoration of the privilege would not in any way 
burden the railroad, as the resulting free travel by employees of other 
roads would not be heavy. The privilege is one to which railroxd men 
generally are accustomed, and they feel that they are entitled to it 
as one of the features of employment by a railroad. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. This privilege as I understand 
was extended at one time, but then withdrawn. 

Mr. WILLIS. No. Here are the facts as to that: It was 
extended and not withdrawn, but was held to be illegal by a 
decision of the Attorney General, rendered in 1924. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. At any rate, it was suspended. 

Mr. WILLIS. It was suspended beeause of the decision 
of the Attorney General. The Senator will note also—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will not object to the consid- 
eration of the bill. 

Mr. FESS.. Mr. President: 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. FESS. The Secretary thought that it would be proper 
for the Government to make as liberal provision for the em- 
ployees on the Alaska Railroad as private enterprises concede 
to their employees. 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; that is so, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point the report accompanying the Dill, 
which is very brief and gives full information upon this 
question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. it is 
ordered. 

The report (No. 404) submitted by Mr. Fuss on March 20, 
1926, is as follows: 

The Committee on Interstate Commerce, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 6117) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize the 
President of the United States to locate, construct, und operate rail- 
roads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes,’ approved 
March 12, 1914, having considercd the same, report said bill without 
amendment md submit a report thereon. 

The following is taken from the report of the House Committee on 
the Territories: 

The following letter from the Secretary of tho Interior, Hon. Hu- 
bert Work, prompted the introduction of this: bill: 


Without objection, so 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT, 
Washiygton, December 16, 1925., 
Hon. Cmaures F. Curry, 
Chairman Committee on the Territories, 
House of Representatives, 

My Dran Mr. Curny: I inclose herewith for your consideration, aud 
introduction if you deem proper, draft of Lill designed to extend the 
privilege of granting passes in certain instances on the Alaska Rallrond. 

Up to the rendition of an opinion by the Attorney General, July 30, 
1924, that existing law did not warrant, the department followed the 
practice of exchanging passes with other common carriers. 

I am advised by the general manager of the railroad that the loss of 
the privilege has been keenly felt by the employees of the railroad, as it 
was a substantial aid to them in meeting the occasional heavy expense 
of a trip to their homes or other points in the United States. In his 
opinion the restoration of the privilege would not in any way burden 
the raliroad, as the resulting free travel by employees of other roads 
would not be heavy. The privilege is one to which railrond men gen- 
erally are accustomed, and they feel that they are entitled to it as one 
of the features of employment by a railroad. 
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It is also deemed proper and advisable to secure authority for the 
issuance of passes to ministers of religion, persons engaged exclusively 
in charitable work, and certain other similar classes specified in the in- 
closed draft of bill. 

Those engaged in such work in Alaska are hampered by the limited 
amount of ayiilable funds, while the services they perform are highly 
beneficial to the public in the railroad territory, 

Kinally, attention is invited to the fact that the provisions herein 
recommended have been in force for many years among the common car- 
riers in the United States, subject to the provisions of the interstate 
commerce act. 

Very truly yours, 
Honent Worx, Scoretary, 

The bill is designed to give the management of the Alaska Railroad 
the sime authority to issue passes and to interchange passes us is now 
enjoyed by all other railroads in the United States. 

Prior to July 30, 1924, the railroad management followed the prac- 
tice of exchanging passes with other common carriers. On thut date 
the Attoruey General rendered an opinion that existing law did not 
warrant the practice. 

This has worked a hardship on the employees of the railroad, as it 
deprives them of the privilege of traveling without cost on other rail- 
roads in the United States. This is a privilege that is enjoyed by all 
other railroad men, and your committee feels that the employees of 
the Alaska Railroad are entitled to enjoy all of the rights and privi- 
leges that are extended to the employees of other railroads, 

The provision to extend passes on the Alaska Railroad to ministers 
of religion, traveling secretaries of Young Men's Christian Associations, 
and persons exclusively engaged in charitable and eleemosynary work 
when engaged in their work in Alaska, and to indigent, destitute, and 
homeless persons, inmates of hospitals and charitable and eleemosynary 
institutions is approved by your committee, since it follows the custom 
approved by all raflroads and followed by them under existing law. 
The Government railroad can afford to be as generous in its dealing 
with the persons specified as can privately owned and operated roads, 

It should also be noted that the bill does not require the issuance 
of passes nor compel the interchange of passes, but merely gives the 
management of the railroad authority to do so in their discretion. 

The bill Js approved by the Secretary of the Interior, and its adop- 
tion was urged before your committee by Mr. N. W. Smith, the gencral 
manager of the Alaska Railroad; Mr. W. N. Doak, vice president and 
national legislative representative of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen; Mr. D. B. Robertson, president of the Brotherhood of: Loco- 
motive Firemen and Engineers; Mr. II. E. Wills, assistant grand chief 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers: and Mr. W. M. Clark, 
vice president of the Order of Railway Conductors. 

The effect of the enactment of this bill on the financial condition of 
the Alaska Railroad is outlined in the following report to your com- 
mittee by the general manager of the road, Mr. Noel W. Smith: 

„A review for a period of one year Immediately following the dis- 
continuance of the pass privileges shows that the Alaska Railroad paid 
the railroads of the United States from appropriations for the mainte- 
nance und operation of the Alaska Railroad, for fares for officers and 


employees of the Alaska Railroad traveling on official business, 81,254. 


In the same period fares to the amount of $906.95 were pald to the 
Alaska Rallrond by persons who, had the proposed law been in effect, 
could legally have heen granted free transportation, The operation of 
the proposed law, had it been in effect, would have produced a net gain 
of $407.05 in favor of the Alaska Railroad. 

“We have not included as a credit to the railroad the reduced rates 
formerly granted by the steamship companies, which wete withdrawn 
by them when the railroad discontinued the issuance of passes, as we 
have no assurance these companies will again grant these reduced 
rates if the free pass bill becomes a law. If it is assumed that the 
reduced rates will again be ‘put Into effect, we can increase the above 


mu 


figures by 8780, making a total net gain of $1,127,05. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN P. DEAN 


The bill (S. 2598) to authorize the President to appoint John 
P. Dean a first lieutenant of Cavalry in the Regular Army of 
the United States was announced as next in order, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, that bill has 
been adversely reported by the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and I moye its indefinite postponement. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF BANKRUPTCY ACT 


The bill (S. 1039) to amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish n uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,” approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof 
and supplementary thereto, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri subsequently said: Mr. President, 
referring to Senate bill 1039, to amend the bankruptey act, 
which a few moments ago I asked be passed over, I wish to 
withdraw that request. Since my objection was made I have 
5 more about the character of the bill, and I ask to revert 
0 it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I have no objection, but I will 
ask the Senator from Montana if in his opinion this bill can 
properly be disposed of under the fiye-minute rule under which 
we ure now working. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘The Senator from Missouri just asked me 
that same question. If the bill were in any respect contro- 
versial, of course I would not ask for it to be considered at 
this time, hut it hus passed the Senate previously. This is the 
second time it has been here. There was not any objection to 
any feature of it when it was previously before the Senate. 
It has had very careful consideration at the hands of the 
committee, It was prepared upon the recommendation of the 
Nutional Credit Meu's Association, and I do not know of u 
single feature of it that has eyoked any opposition at all. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Merely on account of my unfamiliarity with 
the bill and the fact that it appears to be rather lengthy I 
ee whether it could be properly considered under this 
rule, 

Mr. WALSH. It is lengthy, and if there were anything con- 
troversial about it I would admit tliat the time allotted would 
be inadequate. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary with amendments. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 3, after the word 
“section,” to strike out “15” and insert “14”; on page 3, 
line 11, after the word “person,” to insert “or”; and en page 
4, line 3, before “(e), to insert “Sec, 24,“ so as to make the 
hill read: 


Re it enacted, cete., That section 3 (a), section 14 (b), section 24 (e), 
section 25 (a), section 29 (a), (b), and (d), section 57 (n), section 
60 (a), and section 64 (a) and (b) of an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto, be, and the same are hereby, amended and supplemented as 
follows: 

“Spec. 3. (a) Acts of bankruptcy by a person shall consist of his 
having (1) conveyed, transferred, concealed, or removed, or permitted 
to be concealed or removed, any part of his property, with intent to 
hinder, delny, or defraud his creditors, or any of them; or (2) trans- 
ferred, while insolvent, any portion of his property to one or more of 
his creditors with intent to prefer such creditors over his other 
creditors; or (8) suffered or permitted, while insolyent, any creditor to 
obtain a preference through legal proceedings, and not having at least 
fiye days before a sale or final disposition of any property affected by 
such preference vacated or discharged such preference; or (4) suffered 
or permitted, while insolvent, any creditor to obtain through legal pro- 
ceedings any levy, attachment, judgment, or other lien, and not having 
vacated or discharged the same at least five days before the expiration 
of four months from the date of obtaining such levy, attachment, Judg- 
ment, or other lien; or (5) made a general assignment for the benefit 
of his creditors; or, being insolvent, applied for a receiver or trustee 
for his property, or because of Insolvency, a receiver or trustee has been 
put in charge of hts property under the laws of a State, of a Territory, 
or of the United States; or (6) admitted in writing his inability to pay 
his debts and his willingness to be adjudged n bankrupt on that ground. 

Sue. 14. (b) The judge shall hear the application for a discharge 
and such proof and pleas as may be made in opposition thereto by 
the trustee or other parties in interest, at such time as will give 
the trustee or parties in interest n reasonable opportunity to be 
fully heard, and investigate the merits of the application and dig- 
charge the applicant unless he has (1) committed an offense punish- 
able by imprisonment as herein provided; or (2) with intent to con- 
ceal his financial condition, destroyed, concealed, or failed to keep 
hooks of account or records from which such condition might be 
ascertained; or (3) obtained money or property on credit upon a 
materinily false statement in writing, made by him to any person or 
his representative for the purpose of obtaining credit from such 
person; or (4) at any time subsequent to the first day of the 12 
months immediately preceding the filing of the petition transferred, 
removed, destroyed, or concealed, or permitted to be removed, de- 
stroyed, or concealed any of his property with intent to hinder, delay, 
or defraud-his creditors; or (5) has been granted a discharge in 
bankruptcy within six years; or (6) in the course of the proceedings 
in bankruptey refused to obey any lawful order of or to answer any 
material question approved by the court: Provided, That a trustee 
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shall not interpose objections to a bankrupt's discharge until he shall 
be authorized so to do at a, mecting of creditors called for that 
purpose. 

“Sec. 24. (e) Appeals and reviews under this section shall be taken 
within 30 days after the judgment or order or other matter com- 
plained of has been rendered or entered. 

“Sec. 25. (a) Appeals, ns in equity cases, may be taken in hank- 
Tuptey proceedings from the courts of bankruptey to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals of the United States and to the supreme courts of the 
Territories in the following cases, to wit: (1) From a judgment 
ndjudging or refusing to adjudge the defendant a bankrupt; (2) from 
a judgment granting or denying a discharge; and (3) from a judg- 
ment allowing or rejecting a debt or claim of $500 or over. Such 
appeal shall be taken within 30 days after the Judgment appealed 
from has been rendered, and may be heard and determined by the 
appellate court in term or vacation, as the case may be. 

“Src, 20 (a) A person shall be punished, by imprisonment for a 
period not to exceed five years, upon conviction of the offense of hav- 
ing knowingly and fraudulently appropriated to his own use, embezzled, 
spout, or unlawfully transferred any property or secreted or destroyed 
any document belonging to a bankrupt estate which came into his 
charge as trustee, recelver, custodian, or other officer of the court. 

“(b) A person shall be punished, by imprisonment for a period not 
to exceed two years, upon conviction of the offense of haying know- 
ingly and fraudulently (1) concealed any property belonging to the 
estate of a bankrupt; or (2) made n false oath or account in, or in 
relation to, any proceeding in bankruptey; (3) presented under oath 
any false claim for proof against the estate of n bankrupt, or used 
any such claim in composition personally, or by agent, proxy, or 
attorney, or as agent, proxy, or attorney, or (4) received any material 
amount of property from a bankrupt after the filing of a petition, 
with intent to defeat this act; or (5) extorted or attempted to extort 
any money or property from any person as a consideration for acting 
or forbearing to act in bankruptcy proceedings. 

“(d) A person shall not be prosecuted for any offense arising under 
this act, unless the indictment is found or the information is filed in 
court within three years after the commission of the offense, except 
where he has been absent from the jurisdiction of the court, in which 
case the time during which such person has been so absent shall not 
be n part of the period of limitation prescribed herein. 

“Suc. 57. (n) Claims shall not be proved against a bankrupt estate 
subsequent to six months after the adjudication; or if they are ligul- 
dated by litigation and the final judgment therein is rendered within 
30 days before or after the expiration of such time, then within 60 
days after the rendition of such judgment: Provided, That the right 
of infants and insane persons without guardians, without notice of 
the proceedings, may continue six months longer 

“Src, 60. (a) A person shall be deemed to have given a preference 
if, being Insolvent, he has, within four mouths before the filing of 
the petition, or after the filing of the petition and before the adjudica- 
tion, procured or suffered a judgment to be entered against himself in 
favor of any person, or made a transfer of any of his property, and 
the effect of the enforcement of such Judgment or transfer will be 
to enable any one of his creditors to obtain a greater percentage of 
his debt than any other of such creditors of the same class, Where 
the preference consists in a transfer, such period of four months shall 
not expire until four months after the dute of recording or registering 
of the transfer, if by law such recording or registering is required or 
permitted. 

“Sec. 64. (a) The court shall order the trustee to pay all taxes 
legally due and owing by the bankrupt to the United States, State, 
county, distriet, or municipality, in the order of priority as set forth 
In puragraph (b) hereof: Provided, That no order shall be made for 
the payment of a tax assessed against real estate of a bankrupt in 
excess of the value of the Interest of the bankrupt estate therein as 
determined by the court. 

“ Upon filing the receipts of the proper public officers for such pay- 
ments, the trusteé shall be credited with the amounts thereof, and in 
case any question arises as to the amount or legality of such tax the 
same shall be heard and determined by the court. 

“(b) The debts to have priority, in advance of the payment of 
dividends to creditors, and to be paid in full eut of bankrupt estates, 
and the order of payment shall be (1) the actual and necessary cost 
of preserving the estate subsequent to filing the petition; (2) the filing 
fees paid by creditors in involuntary cascs, and, where property of the 
bankrupt, transferred or concealed by him either before or after the 
filing of the petition, shall have been recoyered for the benefit of the 
estate of the bankrupt by the efforts and at the expense of one or 
more creditors, the reasonable expenses of such recovery; (8) the cost 
of administration, including the fees and mileage payable to witnesses 
us now or hereafter provided by the laws of the United States, and 
one reasonable attorney's fee, for the professional services actually 
rendered, irrespective cf the number of attorneys employed, to the 
petitioning creditors in involuntary cases while performing the duties 
herein prescribed, and to the bankrupt in voluntary and involuntary 
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cases, as the court may allow; (4) where the confirmation of com- 
position terms has becn refused or set aside upon the objection and 
through the efforts and at the expense of one or more creditors, in the 
discretion of the court, the reasonable expenses of such creditor or 
creditors; (5) taxes payable under paragraph (n) hereof; (6) wages 
due to workmen, clerks, traveling or city salesmen, or servants which 
have been carned within three months before the date of the com- 
mencenent of proceedings, not to exceed $300 to each claimant; and 
(T) debts owing to nny person who by the laws of the States or the 
United States is entitled to priority.” 

Ske. 2. Nothing herein shall have the effect to release or extinguish 
any penalty. forfeiture, or Hability incurred under any act or acts 
of which this act is amendatory. 

Sec, 3. That all parts of acts inconsistent herewith be, and the 
same are hereby, repealed. $ 

Sue. J. This act shall take effect and be in force on and after the 
expiration of three months from the date of its passage and approval. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were coucurred ‘in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

ELISHA IL. BENNETT 

The bill (S. 1657) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the military record of Elisha L. Bennett, Jr., was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, that bill comes 
from the committee with an adverse report, and I move that 
it be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to, 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 2876) for the purchase of a tract of land ad- 
joining the United States target range at Auburn, Me., was 
announced as next in order, 

Mr. HALE. I ask that that bill may be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

MILITARY RESERVATION OF FORT SAM HOUSTON, TEX. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. #996) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to convey certain portions of the military reservation of Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., to the city of San Antonio, Bexar County, 
Tex., for street purposes, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to conyey to the city of San Antonio, Bexar County, Tex., 
by quitelaim deed, approximately 52,054 square feet of the Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., military reservation for the purpose of making a publie . 
street out of Army Boulevard at or pear the intersection of Broadway 
(formerly River Ayenue), in tlie said city of San Antonio, Bexar 
County, Tex., more particularly described as follows: “ Beginning at 
a United States monument in the east property line of Broadway (for- 
merly River Avenue), same being the northwest corner of city block 
No. 3886; thence north 89 degrees 58 minutes east, a distance of 
1,531.5 feet to a United States monument in the west line of United 
States Government reservation; thence north 0 degree 2 minutes 
west, a distance of 34 feet to a United States monument; thence south 
89 degrees 58 minutes west, a distance of 1,281.5 feet to a United 
States monument; thence north 0 degree 2 minutes west, a distance 
of 22 feet to a United States monument; thence south 89 degrees 
58 minutes west, a distance of 232.1 feet to a United States monu- 
ment in the east line of Brondway (formerly River Avenue); thence 
south 17 degrees 42 minutes west, a distance of 58.8 feet, to the place 
of beginning,” subject to such conditions, restrictions, and reservations 
as the Secretary of War may impose for the protection of the reserva- 
tion and subject to a perpetual right of way over said Jand for the 
uses of any department of the Government of the United States. 


The bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF JUDICIAL CODE 


The bill (H. R. 7616) to amend section 89 of chapter 5 of 
the Judicial Code of the United States was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


STORAGE OF WATERS OF PECOS RIVER 


The bill (II. R. 8862) to provide for the storage of the waters 
of the Pecos River was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the parties in- 
terested in that bill are conferring regarding an amendment to 
the bill. I ask that it may go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 
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FRANK RECTOR 


The bin (H. R. 1827) for the relief of Frank Rector was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of nny laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Frank Rector, who was, a private of Company F, Thirty-second Regi- 
ment, Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been discharged honorably from the military service 
of the United States as a member of said company and regiment on 
the date of the expiration of his service: Provided, That no bounty, 
pay, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of the act. 


Mr. KING. I should like an explanation of this bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, this man was not a de- 
serter, although he has been carried in the records of the War 
Department as such. He reported to a post during the Civil 
War to be mustered in. Before he could be mustered in, the 
post was attacked by the enemy. The post scattered, with in- 
structions to the soldiers from the commanding officer to report 
at a certain other place later, to be mustered in. In the mesn- 
time this man was taken ill and was not able to report at the 
time he was ordered to do so by his commanding officer. When 
he recovered, however, he did report; and although he was 
never actually mustered in, he served with his comrades 
throughout the period of his enlistment, and there are affidavits 
on file by men who served with him and by the physicians who 
treated him substantiating the facts which I have related. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator why during all 
these years he has not sought to have the charge of desertion 
against him removed. The Senator knows that there have been 
hundreds of cases where there were desertions, and when the 
opportunity to demonstrate conclusively that they were de- 
serters has passed they come here and seek special legislation 
to put them on the roll, in order that they can get pensions. 
They are not so much interested in haying the charge of deser- 
tion removed as they are in getting pensions. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. There is testimony to the effect that the 
papers bearing on this matter were lost at one time, and I am 
not sure that this man was aware of his rights until many 
years after the war. The facts are as I have stated them. 

Mr. KING. I shall not object, Mr. President, but I may move 
to reconsider. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SANTA YSABEL INDIAN RESERVATION, CALIF, 


The bill (II. R. 8186) to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to purchase certain lands in California to be added to the 
Santa Ysabel Indian Reseryation and authorizing an appropria- 
tion of funds therefor was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like an explanation of 
this bill. I find that we have many bills here authorizing the 
acquisition of land. In the West we are denouncing the Goy- 
ernment because it has so much land; we want the Government 
to cede it to us; and then I frequently find bills here for the 
purchase of more lands. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, in this particular ease the 
Santa Ysabel Indians have a town which is right at the foot 
of a mountain, This is an opportunity to buy a valley imme- 
diately adjoining which is adapted to gardens and things of 
that sort. The Secretary of the Interior is very desirous of 
purchasing it. It can be bought for $50 an acre. We investi- 
gated the matter very thoroughly, and we think it is cheap at 
that price. It is to furnish places for gardening and trucking 
for these Santa Ysabel Indians. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee 
on Indian Affairs with an amendment, at the end of section 
1 to insert two new sections, as follows: 


Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed 
to set aside and administer as a trust fund for the benefit of the en- 
rolled members of the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Tribes of Indians 
and their unallotted children in Oklahoma that part of any moneys 
received or to be received under Public Act No. 500, Sixty-seventh 
Congress, and any act thereby adopted or made applicable, derived 
from the south half of Red River in Oklahoma which inures to the 
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Federal Government by virtue of the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the suit of the State of Oklahoma versus the 
State of Texas, which decision was rendered May 1, 1922, being the 
entire amount received from this source, except such part as may 
Act 
No. 500, and except 37% per cent of the royalties derived from such 
source, which shall be paid to the State of Oklahoma in lieu of all 
State and local taxes and shall be expended by the State in the same 
manner as if received under section 35 of Public Act No. 146, Sixty- 
sixth Congress, said moneys being derived from that portion of the 
south half of Red River in Oklahoma which was included or intended 
to be included in the reservation set apart for the Kiowas and Coman- 
ches under a treaty between the United States and the said tribes on 
October 18, 1865, and which was through inadvertence or otherwise 
left out of the reservation set spart for said Kiowa, Comanche, and 
Apache Tribes, entered into on October 21, 1867, and which has since 
been adjudged to he the property of the United States by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to administer 
and disburse the moneys which are hereby appropriated subject to the 
requirements of existing law, and to prescribe needful rules and regu- 
lations for carrying into effect the provisions of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 4 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, at this point I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp a speech of 
Ten Bears, made on October 20, 1807, before the commission 
appointed to settle the boundary lines out of which this par- 
ticular dispute grew. It is very short, and I only ask to have 
it printed because I think it is the finest specimen of Indian 
cloguence I have ever read, and I think the Senate will enjoy 
reading it in the RECORD, 

This speech was delivered by Perry-Wat-sah-men (Ten 
Bears), chief of the Comanches. It was delivered before the 
Medicine Lodge Indian Council, one of the most notable Indian 
councils held in the history of the country, The Indian Com- 
missioner at that time was Nathaniel G. Taylor, father of Gov. 
Bob Taylor and Gov. Alf Taylor, of Tennessee, the latter, then 
a youth of 19, was assistant secretary to this council. He has 
borne testimony before the committee of the House in support 
of this measure. 

I also ask that the speech of Setanta be printed in the 
Rrconp. He was chief of the Kiowas, and was characterized 
in the report of the Bureau of Ethnology as “the bold, un- 
tamable savage,” also as “ the orator of the plains.” This speech 
may serve as a specimen of his oratory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


SPEECH OF TEN BEARS 


My heart is filled with Joy when I see you here, as the brooks fill 
with water when the snow mclts in the spring; and 1 feel glad, as the 
ponies do when the fresh grass starts in the beginning of the year. I 
heard of your coming when I was many sleeps away, and I made but 
few camps when I met you. I know that you had come to do good to 
me and to my people. I looked for benefits which would last forever, 
and so my face shines with joy as I look upon you. My people bave 
never first drawn a bow or fired a gun against the whites, Diu has 
been trouble on the line between us, and my young men have danced 
the war dance. Rut it was not begun by us. It was you to send the 
first soldier and we who sent out the second. Two years ago I came 
upon this road, following the buffalo, that my wives and children might 
have their checks plump and their bodies warm. But the soldiers fired 
on us, and since that time there has been a noise like that of a thunder- 
storm, and we have not known which way to go. So it was upon the 
Canadian. Nor have we been made to cry ovce alone. The blue 
dressed soldiers and the Utes came from out of the night when it was 
dark and still, and for cump fires they Ht our lodges. Instead of 
hunting game they killed my braves, and the warriors of the tribe cut 
short their hair for the dend. So it was In Texas. They made sorrow 
come in our camps, and we went out Ike the buffalo bulls when the 
cows nre attacked. When we found them, we Killed them, and their 
scalps hang in our lodges. The Comanches are not weak and blind, 
like the pups of a dog when seven sleeps old. They are strong and 
farsighted, like grown horses. We took their road und we went on it. 
The white women cried and our women laughed. 

But there are things which you have sald to me which I do not like. 
They were not sweet like sugar, but bitter like gourds. You said that 
you wanted to put us upon a reservation, to build our houses and make 
us medicine lodges. I do not want them. I was born upon the 
prairie, where the wind blew free and there was nothing to break the 
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light of the sun. I was born where there were no inclosures and where 
everything drew a free breath. I want to die there and not within 
wills. I know every stream and every wood between the Rlo Grande 
and the Arkansas, I have hunted and lived over that country, I lived 
like my fathers before me, and, like them, I lived happily. 

When I was at Washington the Great Father told me that all the 
Comanches’ Jand was ours aud that no one should hinder us in living 
upon it. So why do you ask us to leave the rivers and the sun and the 
wii und live in houses? Do not ask us to give up the buffalo for the 
sheep. ‘The young men have heard talk of this, and it has made them 
sad and angry. Do not speak of it more. I love to carry out the talk 
I get froin the Great Father, When I get goods and presents I and 
my people feel glad, since it shows that he holds us in the eye. 

It the Texans had kept out of my country there might have been 
peace, Unt that which you now say we must live on is too small The 
Texans have taken away the places where the grass grew the thickest 
aud the timber was the best, Had we kept that, we might have done 
the things vou ask. Rut it is too late. The white man has the coun- 
try which we loved. and we only wish to wander on the prairie until 
we die. Any good thing you say to me shall not be forgotten. I shall 
carry it as near to my heart as my children, and it shall be as often 
on may tongue as the name of the Great Father. I want no blood upon 
my land to stain the grass. I want it all clear and pure, and I wish 
it so that all who go through among my people may find peace when 
they come in and leave it when they go out. 


SPEECH OF SETANTA 


The comniissioners have come from afar to listen to our grievances, 
My heart is glad, and I shall hide nothing from you. I understood 
that you were coming down here to see us. I moved away from those 
disposed to war, and I also came from afar to see you. The Kiowas 
and Comanches have not been fighting. We were away down South 
when we heard that you were coming to see us, 

The Cheyennes are those that haye been fighting you. They did it 
in broad daylight, so that all could see them. If I had been fighting 
I would have done so also. Two years ago 1 made peace with General 
Harney, Sanborn, and Colonel Leavenworth at the mouth of the Little 
Arkansas. That peace I have never broken. When the grass was 
growing this spring a large body of soldiers came along on the Santa 
Fe road. I had not done anything and therefore was not afraid, 

All the chiefs of the Kiowas, Comanches, and Arapahoes are here 
to-day. They have come to listen to the good word. We have been 
waiting here a long time to see you, and we are getting tired. All the 
land south of the Arkansas belongs to the Kiowas and Comanches, and 
I don't want to sive away any of it. I love the land and the buffalo, 
and will not part with any. I want you to understand also that the 
Kiowas don't want to fight and have not been fighting since we made 
the treaty. I hear a good deal of fine talk from these gentlemen, but 
they never do what they say. I don't want any of these medicine 
homes built in the country; I want the papooses brought up just 
exactly as I am. When I make peace, it is a long and tasting one; 
there is no end to it. We thank you for your presents. 

All these chiefs and headmen feel happy. They will do what you 
want. ‘They Know that you are doing the best you can. I and they 
will do so also. There is one big chief lately died—Jim Pockmurk, 
of the Caddoes—he was a great peacemaker, and we are sorry he is 
dead. 

When 1 look upon you I know you are all big chiefs. While you 
are In the country we go to sleep happy and are not afraid. I have 
heard that you Intend to settle us on a reservation near the mountains, 
I don't want to settle there. I love to roam over the wide prairie, 
and when I do it I feel free and happy, but when we scttle down we 
grow pale and die. 

Hearken well to what I say. T have Jaid aside my lance, my bow, 
and my shield, and yet I feel safe in your presence. I have told you 
the truth. I have no little lies hid about me, but I don't know how 
it is with the commissioners; are they as clear as I am? A long time 
ago this land belonged to our fathers, but when I go up to the river 1 
see a camp of soldiers, and they are cutting my wood down or killing 
my buffalo. T don't like that, and when I see it my heart feels like 
bursting with sorrow. I have spoken. 

Trex Braus (a Comanche). I am glad to see you all here to-day. I 
have been to Washington myself and I had a great talk with the Presi- 
dent. I live by that talk. I haye no wisdom, but I expect some of 
you to-day. I will swallow it right down and it will go wherever I 
go. I have the paper given me at Washington ever since T received it, 

(The paper was a certificate that Ten Bears had visited Washington, 
that he had behaved himself in a proper manner, and that he is a peace- 
ful man. It directs all white men not to give him cause to break his 
word.) 

I bave gone straight ever since I received that paper according as 
my Great Father advised me to do. 


Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, the bill just acted upon is 
a House bill that has been amended by the Senate. I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amendment and ask for a con- 
ference with the House of Representatives upon the bill and 
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amendment, and that the conferees on the part of the Senate 
be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. HARRELD, Mr. CAMERON, and Mr. Krenprick conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


PRODUCTION OF SULPHUR UPON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The bill (S. 3186) to promote the production of sulphur upon 
the public domain was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, would the Senator from 
Utah mind stating his objection.to this bill? It is a very im- 
portant piece of legislation, There was no objection in the 
world to it before the committee which examined it. If the 
Senator has some reasonable objection, I certainly do not want 
to Insist on it, but if he has none I should like to see the bill 
passed. ; 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I confess thut I am not very 
familiar with the bill; but if the Government of the United 
States will permit men to go upon the public domain and not 
surround them with hampering rules and regulations they 
will discover minerals and metals, and will mine and produce. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I sympathize with the views 
of the Senator; but he will bear in mind that the mining laws 
do not apply to the State of Louisiana, and this bill is intended 
to tuke care of the State of Louisiana. : 

Mr. RANSD ELI. It is mainly for the State of Louisiana, 
thongh it is couched in general terms. When I introduced the 
bill it was confined to the State of Louisiana; but the com- 
inittee, in their wisdom, thought it ought to be general, so I had 
no objection to making it general. If there is any serious desire 
to have It confined to Loulsiana, that will suit me. It takes 
care of my case; but the committee thought, and I agreed with 
them, that it was proper to make it general. : 

Mr. WALSH. It practically makes the leasing law appli- 
cable to deposits of sulphur not included in the general non- 
metallic mineral law. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator whether there are any 
public lands in Louisiana? 

Mr. RANSDELL. There are some; not a great many. 

Mr. KING. And this bill applies only to the publie domain? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes, sir; only to the public domain. 

Mr. KING. I mean, to public lands, not private lands, in 
the Senator's State? 

Mr. RANSDELI. Surely. It applies only to public lands; 
but it does apply also to public lands in other States except 
‘San Bernardino County, Calif. That was excepted, for some 
reason, by the committee. I will state that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Oppie] was the chairman of the subcommittee 
which had charge of that meusure, and is quite familiar with it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I probably stand almost alone in 
my opposition to the leasing law. I think the evils which may 
result are greater than the benefits. If the Senator will limit 
this bill to his own State, I shall not object; otherwise, I shall. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I accept that amendment. Let it be lim- 
ited to Louisiana. In that event, I should say that the proviso 
in lines 11 and 12 should be stricken out, and in line 7, after 
the words “ United States,“ there should be inserted “located 
in Louisiana,” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The VICK PRESIDENT, The amendments proposed by the 
Senator from Louisiana will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 1, line after the words 
“(United States,” it is proposed to insert “located in Louisi- 
ana”; and on the same page, after line 10, it is proposed to 
strike out “Provided further, That the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall not apply to lands in San Bernardino County, Cali- 
fornia,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it cnacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and directed, under such rules and regulations as be may 
prescribe, to grant to any qualified applicant a prospecting permit 
which shall giye the exclusive right to prospect for sulphur in lands 
belonging to the United States located in Louisiana for a perlod of not 
exceeding two years: Provided, That the area to be Included in such a 
permit shall be not exceeding G40 acres of land in reasonably compact 
form, 

Src. 2. Upon showing to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the 
Interior that valuable deposits of sulphur have been discovered by the 
permittee within the area covered by his permit, and that the lund is 
chiefly valuable thercfor, the permittee shall be entitled to a lease for 
any or all of the Jand embraced in the prospecting permit, at a royalty 
of 5 per cent of the quantity or gross value of the output of sulphur at 
the point of shipment to murket, such lease to be taken in compact 
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form by legal subdivisions of the publicland surveys; or if the land be 
not surveyed, by survey executed at the cost of the permittee in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior: Pro- 
vided, That where any person having been granted an oil and gas 
permit makes a discovery of sulphur in lands covered by sald permit 
ne shall have the same privilege of leasing not to exceed 640 acres of 
siid land under the same terms and conditions as are given a sulphur 
permitice under the provisions of this section. 

Sud. 3. Lands known to contain valuable deposits of sulphur and not 
covered by permits or leases shall be held subject to lease by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior through advertisement, competitive bidding, or 
such other methods us he may by general regulations adopt and In such 
nreas as he shall fix, not exceeding 640 acres; all leases to be condi- 
tioned upon the payment by the lessee of such royalty as may be fixed 
in the lease and the payment in advance of a ‘rental of 50 cents per 
acre per annum, the rental paid for any one year to be credited against 
the royalties eceruing for that year. 

See. 4. Prospecting permits or lenses may be issued in the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Interior under the provisions of this act for 
deposits of sulphur in public lands also containing conl or other min- 
erals on condition that such other deposits be reserved to the United 
States for disposal under applicable laws. 

Sec. 5. The general provisions of section 1 and sections 26 to 38, 
inelnsive, of the act of February 25, 1920, entitled “An act to promote 
the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, of] ehale, gas, and sodium on the 
public domain,” are made applicable to permits and leases under this 
act, the first and thirty-seventh sections thereof being amended to 
include deposits of sulphur, and section 27 belng amended so as to 
prohibit any person, association, or corporation from taking or bolding 
more than three sulphur permits or leases in any one State during the 
life of such permits cr leases. 


The amendmeuts were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

APPOINTMENT AND RETIREMENT OF CERTAIN PERSONS AS FIRST 

LIKUTENANTS, MEDICAL CORPS, UNITED STATES ARMY 

The bill (S. 2597) authorizing the President to appoint and 
retire certain persons first lieutenants in the Medical Corps, 
United States Army, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President. may I say a 
word in explanation? I am sure the Senator will not ask that 
the bill go over when he understands it. 

This bill does not add any liability to the United States. By 
an act passed in July, 1918, in the middle of the war, some 
17 contract surgeons were permitted to be retired with the 
pay and allowances of first Tieutenants. The act, hastily 
drawn, did not giye them the rank of first lieutenants on the 
retired list. This bill merely confers upon them the honor of 
being called first lientenants, which it was thought at the time 
they were getting. It does not ndd any person to the list; it 
does not increase the allowances of any person; but it does 
make them subject to service if the United States at any time 
should need them, 

Mr. KING. It does not take oflicers who came in merely for 
the war—emergency oflicers—and give them all the retirement 
privileges of Regular Army officers? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate. as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to appoint any 
person retircd under the last proviso of section 1, Chapter XVII, of 
the act entitled “An act making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919,“ approved July 9, 
1918, a first Meutenant, Medical Corps, United States Army, and to 
retire such person and place him on the retired list of the Army 
as n first lieutenant with the retired pay and allowances of that grade. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

INDIAN CLAIMS 

The bill (S. 2202) to provide that jurisdiction shall be con- 
ferred upon the Court of Claims, notwithstanding the lapse 
of time or statutes of limitation, to hear, examine, and adju- 
dicate and render judgment in any and all legal and equitable 
claims arising under or growing out of any treaty or agree- 
ment between the United States and certain bands of In- 
dians, and for other purposes, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 
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The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with an amendment to strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert certain words. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Harrerip] if the substitute offered by the com- 
mittee is in substance like the jurisdictional bills passed a 
short while ago? 

Mr. HARRELD. I think so; and I think it accords with the 
suggestions from the Department of the Interior. 

Mr, WALSH. In that case, Mr. President, I ask unanimons 
consent that the reading of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order will 
be made, 

The amendment was to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and to insert: 


That jurisdiction be, and is hereby, conferred upon the Court of 
Claims, notwithstanding the lapse of time or statutes of limitation, to 
hear, examine, and adjudicate and reader judgment in any and all 
legal and equitable claims arising under or growing out of any treaty 
or agreement between the United States and the Sisseton and Wahpeton 
Bands of Sioux Indians, or arising under or growing out of any act of 
Congress in relation to Indian affairs, which said Sisseton and Walipe- 
ton Bands of Sionx Indians may have against the United States, 
which claims have not heretofore been determined and adjudicated on 
thelr merits by the Court of Claims or the Supreme Court of the 
United States: Provided, however, That claims which were the subject 
of a certain suit No. 38751 in the Court of Claims of the United 
States, wherein the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians 
are petitioners and the United States is defendant, may be the subject 
of a suit de novo and shall be heard and considered de novo by the 
Court of Claims in the same manner and in effect the same as if said 
sult had never been filed or prosecuted in said court: And provided 
Jurtier, That the record of all evidence taken and presented to the 
Court of Claims in said suit No. 83731 may be offered in any new 
suit instituted under this act with the same force and effect as if taken 
und presented in due course of Jaw in such new suit. 

Sree. 2. Any and all claims against the United States within the 
purview of this act shall be foreyer barred unless suit be instituted or 
petition filed as herein provided in the Court of Claims within five 
years from the date of approval of this act, and such suit shall make 
the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of the Sioux Indians party plaintiff 
and the United States party defendant. The petition shall be verified 
by the agent or attorney or attorneys employed to prosecute such 
claim or claims under contract with the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands 
of Sioux Indians approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 
the Secretary of the Interior; and suid contract shall be executed in 
thelr behalf by an agent chosen by them under the direction and 
approval of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of 
the Interior, as required by existing law. Official letters, papers, 
documents, and records, or certified copies thereof, may be used in 
evidence, and the departments of the Government shall give access to 
the attorney or attorneys of said Indian nation to such treaties, papers, 
correspondence, or records as may be needed by the attorney or 
attorneys of said Indian nation, 

Bec. 3. In said suit the court shall also hear, examine, consider, 
and adjudicate any claims which the United States may have against 
said Indian nation, but any payment which may have been made by 
the United States upon any claim against the United States shall not 
operate as an estoppel, but may be pleaded as an offset in such sult. 

Sec. 4. That from the decision of the Court of Claims in any suit 
prosecuted under the authority of this act an appeal may be taken by 
either party, us In other cases, to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Src. 5. That upon the final determination of any suit instituted 
under this act the Court of Claims shall decree such amount or amounts 
as it may find reasonable to be paid the attorney or attorneys cm- 
ployed by the Indians as herein provided for the services and expenses 
of sald attorneys rendered or incurred prior or subsequent to the date 
of approval of this act: Provided, That in no case shall the aggregate 
amounts decreed by said Court of Claims for fees be In excess of the 
amount or amounts stipulated in the contract of employment, or in 
excess of a sum equal to 10 per cent of the amount of recovery against 
the United States, and in no event shall such amount exceed the sum 
of $50,000. 

Sue. 6. The Court of Claims shall have full authority by proper 
orders and process to bring in and make parties to such suit any other 
tribes or bands of Indians deeined by it necessary or proper to the 
fiual determination of the matters in controversy, 

Sec. 7. A copy of the petition shall in such case be served upon the 
Attorney General of the United States, and he, or some attorney from 
the Department of Justice to be designated by him, is hereby directed 
to appear and defend the interests of the United States in such case, 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

he bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CASA GRANDE RUINS NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The bill (S. 2708) to restore to the public domain certain 
Jands within the Casa Grande Ruins National Monument, and 
for other purposes, was considered as In Committee of the 
Whole, 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
‘Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, line 10, after the word 
“Indians,” to strike out “and hereafter the President of the 
United States is authorized, in his discretion, to eliminate lands 
from national monuments by proclamation,” so as to make the 
Dill read: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That there is hereby restored to the public 
domain the west half and the southeast quarter of the southwest 
quarter of the northwest quarter of the southwest quarter of section 
16, township 5 south, range 8 cast of the Gila and Salt River  princi- 
pal meridian, a part of the Casa Grande Ruins National Monument, 
Arlz., needed for the right of way in constructing a canal to provide 
irrigution facilities for lands of the Pima Indians, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill wus reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


INDIANS OF MESA GRANDE RESERVATION, CALIF. 


The bill (S. 2706) to provide for the reservation of certain 
Jand in California for the Indians of the Mesa Grande Reserva- 
tien, known also as Santa Ysabel Reservation No. 1, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That there is hereby withdrawn from settlement, 
entry, or disposition under the laws of the United States and set 
upart and reserved for the occupancy and use of the Indians of the 
Mesa Grande Reservation, known also as Santa Ysabel Reservation 
No. 1, a tract of land in the State of California, partciularly de- 
scribed us the west half of the southwest quarter of section 11, town- 
ship 12 south, range 2 east of San Bernardino meridian, containing 
80 acres, the same to be added to and become a part of said Indian 
reservation. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

CHIPPEWA INDIANS OF MINNESOTA 


The bill (H. R. 178) authorizing the Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota to submit claims to the Court of Claims, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 4, line 20, after the word 
“money,” to strike “out “that may be adjudged or decreed to 
be due,” and to insert “in the Treasury to the credit of,“ so 
as to read: 


Provided, however, That nothing herein contained shall be construed 
ns conferring jurisdiction on the court to entertain and hear com- 
plaints or claims of a purely individual nature, In the event thet 
any band or bands of said Indians are made parties to any suit herein 
authorized, the Secretary of the Interior shall ascertain, in such man- 
ner as he may deem best, the attorney desired by a majority of said 
Indians and shall permit the employment of an attorney under con- 
iract to represent them as provided by existing law, the compensation 
to be pnid said attorney to be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior 
und paid out of any money in the Treasury to the credit of sald band 
or bands of said Indians, 


The amendment was agrecd to. 

The next amendment was, in section 7, page 5, line 10, after 
the word “section,” to strike ont “5" and insert“ 6“; and on 
the sume page, line 24, after the word “recovered,” to strike 
out “and in no event shall such additional compensation for 
the two attorneys or fitms of attorneys exceed 840,000“ and 
insert “including all compensation theretofore paid said 
attorneys,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 7. The two attorneys or firms of attorneys authorized to be 
employed under section 6 shall each receive, during their employment, 
compeusation at the rate of $8,000 per annum, for a period of not 
exceeding five years, payable in monthly installments as the same be- 
come due, and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay said amounts or installments out of the trust funds 
standing to the credit of said Indians in the Treasury of the United 
States, and upon the final determination of said suit the Court of 
Claims may separately allow said attorncys, or firms of attorneys, such 
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additional compensation as it may deem just and proper considering 
the nature, extent, character, and value of all services rendered, but 
in no event shall said additional compensation for the two attorneys or 
firms of attorneys be in excess of 5 per cent of the total amount 
recovered, including all compensation theretofore paid said attorneys: 
Provided, That any such additional compensation shail be fixed by said 
court in its decree and shall be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury 
as herein authorized from the trust funds of said Indians standing 
to their credit in the Treasury of the United States. 


Mr. LA FTOLLETTE. Mr. President, the committee amend- 
ment beginning on line 24, page 5, and running to line 2, page 
6, was adopted when there were only a few members of the 
committee present; and later on, at a meeting of the com- 
mittee after the bill hnd been reported, the committee author- 
ized the chairman to accept an amendment on tlie floor restor- 
ing the House language. That can be more readily accom- 
plished by the rejection of the committee amendment; and I 
will explain, if anyone desires, the reason for that. 

Under the provisions of this bill the attorneys for the In- 
dians are to be paid a regular salary of $0,000 a year during 
the course of the case through the courts, und also all of their 
expenses are to be paid. For that reason it seems to me that 
the limitation of $40,000 proyided in the House bill should be 
retained. I brought that mutter to the attention of the com- 
mittee, and the committee authorized the action which I have 
just stated. I therefore hope that the committee amendment 
will be rejected. 

Mr. HARRELD. I agree heartily with the Senator from 
Wisconsin, but I want to ask him this question: Could it not 
be better worked out by passing the bill in the form in which 
it has been reported from the connnittee and let the matter go 
to conference? If his suggestion prevails, and the $40,000 
limit is put back, then there will be nothing before the con- 
ference committee on the question at all. My thought was 
that we would deal with that in the conference committee, in- 
asmuch as the parties who wanted to be heard on it did not get 
to be heard. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The most interested party was heard 
at some length before the committee, and it seemed to me that 
this presented a situation which would not leave any doubt 
about the matter. These men are on a salary of $6,000 a year 
each, and all the expenses of the litigation are borne by the 
Government. For that reason it seemed to me that there 
should be some limitation on the total amount of fees which 
could be received. Forty thousand dollars seemed to me a 
reasonable limitation, in view of the salaries and the expenses 
being paid. 

The fact of the matter is that the Indians expect that a sum 
running up to between eight and ten million dollars will be 
collected under this bill. If the language of the Senate com- 
mittee amendment should be agreed to, the attorneys’ fees may 
ron as high as $109,000 or more. Of course, that is simply 
conjecture. We do not know how much is going to be col- 
lected, but it seemed to me, in view of the fact that a large 
sum was expected to be collected, Congress should place some 
limit on the size of the fee. 

The Senator will remember that the committee did authorize 
him to accept an amendment on the floor restoring the House 
language, and I therefore hope that the committee amendment 
will not be agreed to. 

Mr. HARRELD. All the Senator says is correct. This is 
one of the cases where an exception should be made. It is not 
in the same situation as was the case we were discussing a 
while ago. In this case the fees are paid in cash as they go 
along with the work. The only question in my mind is whether 
a $40,000 limit is the proper limit. It might work just as I 
pointed out in the other case, that these attorneys might work 
until they got their $40,000 and then quit, That is the only 
reuson for letting it go to cunference, where I thought it ought 
to go. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator will yield; I appreciate 
the difficulty of limiting the fees to be collected in these cases, 
and of course the argument is made by the attorneys who 
desire to be employed in these cases that the cases will not be 
properly handled for the Indians by attorneys if limitations are 
placed upon their fees. On the other hand, if no limitations 
are placed upon them, the fees may run to excessively high 
amounts. 

As I stated when the other two bills were up earlier in the 
afternoon, such hasty examination of the records as I have 
been able to make shows that the Court of Claims in these 
cases where Congress has fixed a limit has always granted the 
maximum fees. Years ago Congress was very careless in pass- 
ing these jurisdictional bills, and some fees were allowed which 
created practically a scandal. I remember one of them ran up 
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to as high as $750,000. There were „ern of two or three 
hundred thousand dollars. Then Congress became very strict 
with regurd to the limitation on fees in these contingent fee 
cases. But within recent years, that being past history, Con- 
gress lias tended ta go to some other basis again. I simply 
wanted to bring this matter to the attention of the Senate, so 
that they should share in the responsibility if they desired to 
adopt a policy where no limitation would be fixed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I believe the Senator from Oklahoma 
has the floor. 

Mr. HARRELD. I want to state that the committee did 
authorize me to accept the amendment the Senator from Wis- 
consin has referred to, and I expect to do so. I merely desire 
to point out that it might be best to let the matter go to con- 
ference, and let the conferees determine whether $40,000 is the 
best limitation. I am in favor of a limit in these cases. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma a question? 

Mr. HARRELD. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I understood the Senator to state that the 
attorneys were paid, though it is a contingent case, a given 
amount annually, and they might exhaust the $40,000, and then 
quit before the case was decided. For information, does the 
Senator mean that the Government pays them annually a given 
amount until $40,000 has been paid them, and then they get a 
contingent fee based upon the amount of the recovery? 

Mr. HARRELD. No. ‘This case differs from the others in 
this respect, that this bill provides that the attorneys shall be 
paid a salary of $6,000 a year during five years, or until the 
cases are ended, so that if the litigation continues for five years 
they get $20,000. Then they are entitled to another fee under 
the provisions of this bill not exceeding 5 per cent additional. 

Mr. KING. Is that paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States or out of the tribal funds? 

Mr. HARRELD. Under the Senate committee bill they will 
he paid not exceeding 5 per cent additional. Under the bill as 
it passed the House they were to be paid not exceeding 5 per 
cent additional and not to exceed $40,000. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is to be paid out of the Indian 
trust fund. 

Mr. HARRELD. The $40,000 is contingent. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask whether it is just to the 
Indiuns to pay the lawyers $6.000 a year in one of these cases 
for five years and then pay a contingent fee later. Usually 
lawyers are willing to take cases of this magnitude upon a 
contingent fee, perhaps receiving a retainer ut the outset; 
but paying them $6,000 a year for five years, and paying them 
a part of the judgment obtained, seems to me to be unfair. I 
assume from the Senator’s statement that all the lawyer has 
to do is to try one case for five years. If a lawyer is one fit 
to take one of these cases, he will have a multitude of cases 
in his office at the one time. So that his activities will not 
he coufined to this one case, and his fees will not be confined 
to this one ease. 

Mr. HARRELD. There are five or six bands of Chippewa 
Indians, and they have individual claims. The bands have 
claims as distinguished from the tribal claims, and this bill 
provides that at least two firms of attorneys shall be employed; 
so that this $6,000 a year will be divided between two firms of 
attorneys. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. I think the Senator is mistaken about 
that. The two firms of attorneys authorized to be employed 
under section 6 shall receive. during their employment, com- 
pensation at the rate of $6,000 per annum. 

Mr. HARRELD. That is, between them. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator understands that is to be 
divided between them? 

Mr. HARRELD. My understanding is that that is to he 
divided between them. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
mittee. 

Mr. KING. While I am interested in lawyers, being n law- 
yer myself, I am more interested as a Senator in protecting 
the Indians, and I think this bill ought to receive more con- 
sideration. 

Mr. HARRELD. I shall have to accept the suggestion 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin, because I was 
instructed by the committee to do so. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I know the Senator's attitude in this 
matter, and I would be perfectly willing to let the matter go 
to conference, inasmuch as the House has fixed a limitation, 
if the Senator would prefer to have that action taken. But I 
merely wanted to bring this matter to the attention of the 
Senate, because we are passing a number of these jurisdictional 
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bills, and the committee, it seems to me, and the Congress 
should adopt some policy with regard to them. 

Mr. HARRELD. Does the Senator ask that the amendment 
be disagreed to? p 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In view of the statement made by the 
Senator I shall not press for the rejection of the committee 
amendment, but will let the matter go to conference. 

Mr. HARRELD. I will say to the Senator from Utah that 
if this bill is passed exactly as it is reported ont by the com- 
mittee, then the whole question will go to conference, the mät- 
ter he is talking about, as well as what we have been discuss- 
ing over here. That is one reason why I would rather have it 
go to conference. 

Mr. KING. I hope it will go to conference, and I do hope 
the Senator will guard in every possible way the rights of the 
Indians. I know he is interested in their welfare. 

Mr. HARRELD. There is a narrow road to travel, because 
if we fix tuo low a limit on these fees, we will not get the class 
of attorneys needed in the cases. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, that is not the point that trou- 
bles me about this bill. I am troubled the same as is the 
Senator from Utah. Apparently there is no difficulty about get- 
ting these actions prosecuted for these Indians upon a contin- 
gent-tee basis, but here we are Asked to adopt a rule of giving 
the attorneys a regular annual salary for the prosecution of 
the cases. That salary may run up to $30,000. If 5 per cent 
of the claim is more than that, they may get more than that 
up to the $40,000 limit. I seriously question the wisdom, not 
of the limitation of the $40,000 but of the provision for an 
annual salary. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And all expenses. 

Mr. KING. And all expenses. 

Mr. HARRELD. The affairs of the Chippewa Indian Tribe 
are very complicated. I spent some time two years ugo in 
Minnesota holding hearings among the Chippewas. There are 
several different bands. Their affairs are very complicated, 
aud they need the very highest kind of legal skill to untangle 
some of the difficulties they have. 

I want such a provision inserted in this bill as will result in 
the Indians being able to obtain the very best class of legal 
service. I have nobody in mind, but I think it would be wrong 
to limit the amount that would be paid for services to such an 
extent that it would keep the Indians from getting the very 
highest class of attorneys. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was retd the third time and passed. 

IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN SEEDS 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Washington if it is his intention, when the Senate 
closes its business to-day, to take a recess or an adjournment 
until to-morrow? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
adjournment. 

Mr. GOODING. 
‘alendar to-morrow? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We will have a morning hour. 

Mr. GOODING. Two morning hours have been lost in the 
discussion of extraneous matters. I give notice that to-morrow 
I shall ask for the regular order. 

There is a measure on the calendar which it seems to me is 
of vital importance to the farmers of this country. It is a bill 
that provides for staining foreign seed imported into this 
country, seed that has been found by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and the agricultural colleges of the country as not adupted 
for use in any part of this country. That is trne as far as the 
Italian seed is concerned. We find that other seeds that are 
imported into this conntry are not adapted to our country, 
especially in the Eastern States. and that great losses have 
been sustained by the farmers through the purchase of foreign 
seed. 

This bill has been recommended by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, by all the farm organizations, by all the agricultural 
colleges of the country, ut least in the East and the West, and 
it is so important to the farmers of this country that I am 
going to ask for its consideration when we take up the cal- 
endar to-morrow. 

NEW BRIDGE POLICY OF SENATE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent, 
out of order, to make an informal report from the Com- 
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mittee on Commerce with regard to the new policy on bridges, 
in so far as to say that Senators who are interested in bridge 
hills concerning railroad bridges would be interested to know 
that it is the opinion of the committee that before a bill grant- 
ing the consent of Congress for the construction of a rail- 
road bridge over n nuvigable stream should be reported by 
the committee, the proponents of the measure should be a 
railroad company now in existence, with a proper charter, with 
a proposal approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for an additional line which would concern a bridge, or else 
they should bring to the committee a statement showing that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission las considered the new 
railroad proposed and approved of it, and that before it can 
Þe constructed the bridge must necessarily be approved by 
Congress. 
MONUMENT ON SITE OF SIOUX INDIAN BATTLE 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, we have reached No. 427 on 
the calendar. I have been waiting all afternoon that calendar 
No, 432 might be reached. I ask unanimous consent to call up 
that order of business now. A similar bill passed the House 
of Representatives and was referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee, I ask that the House bill 185 be substituted for Sen- 
ate bill 1048 on the calendar. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
will be made. 

Mr. WALSH. I now ask that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (II. R. 185) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire land and erect a monument on 
the site of the battle with the Sioux Indians in which the 
commands of Major Reno and Major Benteen were engaged. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized und directed to acquire, by condemnation or otherwise, such 
land as may be deemed appropriate, not exceeding 160 acres, on the 
gite of the battle with the Sioux Indians in which the commands of 
Maj. Marcus A. Reno und Maj. Frederick W. Benteen were engaged, 
and to erect thereon a suitable monument and historical tablet, 

Spe 2. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise ‘appropriated, the sum of 
$2,500, or so much thereof as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, a similar bill 
on the calendar, the bill (S. 1048) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to acquire land and erect a monument on the 
site of the battle with the Sioux Indans in which the commands 
of Major Reno and Major Benteen were engaged, will be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON-WAKEFIELD MEMORIAL BRIDGE 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 8908) granting 
the consent of Congress to George Washington-Wakefield Me- 
morial Bridge, a corporation, to construct a bridge across the 
Potomac River. The bill has heen reported unanimously from 
the Committee on Commerce with an amendment. The Senate 
committee proposes a substitute that curries out all the require- 
ments of the committee with reference to bridge bills. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Inasmuch as the Senate substitute is in 
necordance with the requirements of the Senate committee, I 
ask that the reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senate, as in Cammittee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee 
on Commerce with an amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting cluuse and to insert in lieu: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the George Washington-Wakefield Memorial Bridge, a corporation, 
chartered under the laws of the State of Virginia, its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Potonme River at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation from a point in the vicinity of Dalugren, in the north- 
eastern end of King George County, in the State of Virgiula, to a 
point south of Popes Creek, in the county of Charles, in the State of 
Maryland, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 22, 1906, and subject to the conditions and Hmitations 
contuined in this act. The construction of such bridge shall not be 
commenced, nor shall any alteration of such bridge be made either 
before or after its completion, until plans and specifications for such 
construction or alteration shall have been submitted to the Secretary 
of War and the Chief of Engineers and approved by them as being 
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adequate from the standpoint of the volunre and welght of traffic which 
will pass over it. 

Sec. 2. The said George Washington-Wakefield Memorial Bridge, its 
Successors and assigns, is hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls 
for transit over such bridge, and the rates so fixed shall be the legal 
rates until changed by the Secretary of War under the authority con- 
tained in such act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 3. After the date of completion of such bridge, as determined 
by the Secretary of War, either the State of Virginia, the State of 
Maryland, any political subdivision of either of such States within 
which any part of such bridge Is located, or auy two or more of them 
jointly, may at any time acquire and take over all right, title, and 
Interest in such bridge and approaches, and interests in real property 
necessary therefor, by purchase, or by condemnation in accordance 
with the law of either of such States governing the acquisition of 
private property for public purposes by condemnation, If at any 
time after the expiration of 20 years after the completion of such 
bridge it is acquired by condemnation, the amount of damages or 
compensation to be allowed shall not Include good will, going value, or 
prospective revenues or profits but shall be limited to the sum of (1) 
the actual cost of constructing such bridge and approaches, less a 
reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in respect of such bridge 
and approaches, (2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests in 
real property, (3) actual financing and promotion costs (not to exceed 
10 per cont of the sum of the cost of construction of such bridge and 
approaches and the acquisition of such interests in real property), 
and (4) actual expenditures for necessary Improvements. 

Sec. 4. The said George Washington-Wakefield Memorial Bridge, its 
successors and assigns, shall, immediately after the completion of such 
bridge, file with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement 
showing the actual original cost of constructing such bridge and ap- 
proaches, Including the actual cost of acquiring interests In real prop- 
erty and actual financing and promotion costs. Within three years 
after the completion of such bridge the Seeretary of War shall in- 
vestigate the actual cost of such bridge, and for such purpose the 
George Washington-Wakefield Memorial Bridge, its successors and 
assigns, shall make available to the Secretary of War all of its records 
In connection with the financing and construction thereof. The findings 
of the Secretary of War as to such actual original cost shail be con- 
clusive. 

Ske. 5. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to 
the said George Washington-Wakeficld Memorial Bridge, its successors 
and assigns, and any corporation to which such rights, powers, and 
privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire 
the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized 
and empowered to exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein 
directly upon such corporation. 

Sec. 6. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr, FERNALD. Mr, President, I desire to ask how late it 
is intended to remain in session to-night? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There seemed to be a general 
understanding that we would quit about 5 o'clock; and I had 
expected to make a motion to adjourn at that time. - 

Mr. FERNALD. I desire to state that I have been waiting 
all day to get action on seven bills that would take about seven 
minutes to dispose of, because there is no objection to any of 
them. I would like to call them up if the Senator would allow 
me to do so. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have been waiting 
likewise to reach some bills that are on the calendar. We were 
unable to reach them this afternoon, I ask unanimous consent 
that when we convene to-morrow we shall take up the calendar 
where we left off to-night and proceed with the consideration 
of bills on the calendar during the regular morning hour to- 
morrow. 

Mr. FERNALD. Under the regular five-minute rule. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand the Senator makes 
his request with reference to unobjected bills, and that we pro- 
ceed, when we return to the call of the calendar, beginning at 
the point where we left off. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; that we take up the cal- 
endar where we leave off to-night. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne] is 
not present. A few moments ago he made a request in regard 
to a bill which would not come under that head. I think 
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until he returns to the Chamber it would hardly be fair to 
enter into that agreement. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Idaho is 
rather opposed to that proposition now. I would snggest that 
the request be submitted to-morrow when we reach the calendar. 

Mr. FERNALD. I join with the Senator from New Mexico 
in making the request, and with that understanding I am 
willing to refrain from any further action at this time. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think I am justified in mak- 
ing the statement that if there is Objection to the request I 
shall move that we proceed to the consideration of the calendar 
beginning where we left off to-night. 

3 EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and the Senate 
(at 5 o'clock and 12 minutes p. m.) udjourned until to-mor- 
row, Saturday, April 3, 1926, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 
Baccutive nominations received by the Senate April 2, 1926 
APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN TOE REGULAR ARMY 
AIR SERVICE 
Second Lieut. Robert Wilkins Douglass, jr, Infantry 
tailed in Air Service), with rank from June 13, 1922. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE MAJORS 
Capt. Walter Davis Dabney, Finance Department, 
March 17, 1926. 
Capt. Perey Gabriel Hoyt, Finance Department, from March 
20, 1926. 
Capt. Williain Alexander MacNicholl, Finance Department, 
from March 21, 1926. 


(de- 


from 


VPOSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Kate B. Quillin to be postmaster at Clayton, Ala., in place of 
K. B. Quillin. Incumbent’s commission expires April 7, 1926. 

John II. Walls to be postmaster at Guntersville, Ala., in place 
of J. H. Walls. Ineumbent’s commission expired March 10, 
1926. 

Exa B. Carroll to be postmaster at Slocomb, Ala., in place of 
E. B. Carroll. Incumbent's commission expires April 7, 1926. 

Alida J. Cox to be postmaster at Spring Hill, Ala., in place of 
A. J. Cox. Incumbents commission expired December 20, 1925. 

CALIFORNIA 

John L. Pope to be postmaster at Lower Lake, Calif., in place 
of J. L. Pope. Incumbent's commission expires April 7, 1926. 

John R. Chace to be postmaster at San Jose, Calif., in place 
of J. R. Chace. Incumbent’s commission expires April 25, 1926. 

Roy Bucknell to be postmaster at Upper Like, Calif., in place 
of Roy Bucknell. Incumbent’s commission expires April 7, 
1926. > 
Rose McCann to be postmaster at Portola, Calif., in place of 
C. J. Firmstone. Incumbent’s commission expired October 11, 
1925. 

COLORADO 

Mary H.-Cowie to be postmaster at Boulder, Colo., in place 
of M. H. Cowie. Incumbents commission expires April 10, 
1926. 

Byron T. Shelton to be postmaster at Hayden, Colo., in place 
of B. T. Shelton, Incumbent's commission expires April 7, 
1926. 

William A. Baghott to be postmaster at Kit Carson, Colo., in 
place of W. A. Baghott. Incumbent's commission expires April 
7, 1926. 

CONNECTICUT 

Oliver F. Toop to be postinaster at South Manchester, Conn., 
in place of O. F. Toop. Incumbent's cOmmission expires April 
7, 1926. 

William P. Gourlie to be postmaster at Thompsonville, Conn., 
in place of W. P. Gourlie. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 7, 1926. 

FLORIDA 

Tra C. Williams to be postmaster at Dania, Fla., in place of 
R. J. Henson, resigned. 

ILLINOIS 

Orville B. Lane to be postmaster at Fillmore, III., in place of 
G. A. Wollermann, resigned. 
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IDAHO 


Joseph Morley to be postmaster at Idaho Falls, Idaho, in 

0 of Joseph Morley. Incumbents commission expires April 
, 1926. 

Dott R. Adams to be postmaster at Rathdrum, Idaho, in 
place of D. R. Adams. Incumbents commission expired March 
2, 1926. 

IOWA 

Frank Popper, jr., to be postmaster at Glutler, Towa, in place 
15 Frank Popper, jr. Incumbent's commission expires April 7, 

26. 

Clarissa A. Peck to be postmaster at Lawler, Iowa, in place 
of C. A. Peck. Incumbents commission expires April 10, 1926. 

John A. Ruesink to be postmaster at Lime Spring, Iowa, in 
place of J. A. Ruesink. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
10, 1926. 

Sarl B. Shibley to be postmaster at Lone Tree, Towa, in place 
of E. E. Shibley. Incumbent’s commission expired March 18, 
1926. 

Harold A. Marmon to be postmaster at Mitchellville, Towa, 
in place of II. A. Marmonu. Incumbents commission expires 
April 7, 1926. 

Andrew F. Parker to be postmaster at Redding, Iowa, in 
pince dr A. F. Parker. Incumbent's cominission expired March 
2, 1926. 

Fred E. Dunton to be postmaster at Riceville, Towa, in place 
of F. E. Dunton. Incumbent's commission expires April 10, 
1926. 

KANSAS 

Laura Kesler to be postmaster at Edna, Kans., in place of 
Laura Kesler. Incumbents commission expires April 7, 1926. 

Elva M. Woodward to be postmaster at Haviland, Kans., in 
place of E. M. Woodward. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 7, 1926. 

Floyd B. Martin to be postmaster at Lane, Kans., in place of 
F. B. Martin. Incumbents commission expires April 7, 1926. 

Otto L. Walmer to be postmaster at Lucas, Kans., in place 
of D. D. Tilzey. Incumbent’s commission expired January 17, 
1926. 

Henry Washburn to be postmaster at Mulberry, Kans., in 
place of Henry Washburn. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 7, 1926. 

Minnie C. True to be postmaster at Pittsburg, Kans., in place 
of M. C. True. Incumbent's commission expires April 7, 1926. 

William F. Greer to be postmaster at St. Francis, Kans., in 
place of W. F. Greer. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
7, 1926. 3 

KENTUCKY 

William J. Manby to be postmaster at La Grange, Ky., in 
place of W. J. Mauby. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
7, 1926. 

Robert H. Ledford to be postmaster at Paint Lick, Ky., in 
place of R. H. Ledford. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
7, 1926. 

MAINE 

Mae L. Berry to be postmaster at Denmark, Me., in place 
of M. L. Berry. Incumbent’s commission expires April 10, 
1926. 

Edward Johnson to be postmaster at Monson, Me., in place 
ef Edward Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
10, 1926. 

MARYLAND 

Alonzo M. Moore to be postmaster at Cambridge, Md., in 
place of A. M. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
10, 1026. 5 

MICHIGAN 

Lewis E. Kephart to be postmaster at Berrien Springs, Mich., 
in place of L. E. Kephart. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 10, 1926. 

James R. Dean to be postmaster at Boyne City, Mich., in 
place of J. R. Dean. Incumbent's commission expires April 
7, 1926. 

Herbert E. McElheny to be postmaster ut Gobles, Mich., in 
place of H. E. McElheny. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 10, 1926. 

Harvey Tewksbury to be postmaster at Kingston, Mich., in 
place of Harvey Tewksbury. Incumbent’s cominission expires 
April 7, 1926. 

Florence J. Truax to be postmaster at Ortonville, Mich., in 
place of F. J. Truax. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 22, 1925. 

Fred J. Smith to be postmuster at Pickford, Mich., in place 
of F. J. Smith. Incumbent's commission expires April 7, 1926. 
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Charles P. Neumann fo he postmaster at Rochester, Mich., 
in place of C. P. Neumann. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 7, 1926. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Samuel W. Pendaryis to be postmaster at Magnolia, Miss. 
in place of S. W. Pendurvis. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 7, 1926. 

John W. Woodward to be postmaster at Oxford, Miss., in 
place of II. A, Moore. Incumbents commission expired Feb- 
runry 28, 1926. 

MISSOURI 

Vanehn V. Hammitt to be postmaster at Curryville? Mo., in 
pluce of V. V. Hamimitt. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
10, 1926. 

Wilbur N. Osborne to be postmaster at Williamsville, Mo., in 
place of W. N. Osborne. Incumpbent's commission expired 
August 24, 1925. 

NEBRASKA 

Alvin ©. Jones to be postmaster at Adams, Nebr., in place 
of A. O. Jones. Incumbent's commission expires April 10, 1926. 

Joseph S. Jackson to be postmaster ut Inman, Nebr., in place 
of J. S. Jackson. Incumbent’s commission expires April 10, 
1926. 

Minnie Johansen to be postmaster at Loup City, Nebr., in 
place of Minnie Johansen. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 10, 1926. 

Mary E. Krist to be postmaster at Milligan, Nebr., in place 
of M. E. Krisi. lucumbent's commission expired October 25, 
1925. 

Clarence Rosecrans to be postmaster at Odell, Nebr., in place 
of Clarence Rosecrans. Incumbent's commission expires April 
10, 1926. 

Rolland G. Shetler to be postmaster at Riverton, Nebr., in 
place of R. ©. Shetler. Incumbent's commission expires April 
10, 1926. 

NEVADA 

J. B. Drendel to be postmaster at Minden, Nev., in place of 
Madge Sweet, resigned. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Benjamin II. Dodge to be postmaster at New Boston, N. II., 
in place of B. H. Dodge. Incumbent's commission expired 
October 25, 1925. 

NEW JERSEY 


George E. Opdyke to be postmaster at Landing, N. J., in 
Place of G. E. Opdyke. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
7, 1926. 

Olla Mehlenbeck to be postmaster at Raritan, N. J., in place 
of A. L. Hope, removed. 

NEW MEXICO 

Effie C. Thatcher to be postmaster at Ghama, N. Mex, In 
place of E. ©. Thatcher, Incumbent's commission expires 
April 10, 1926, 

NEW YORK , 

Edwin P. Gardner to be postmaster at Canandaigua, N. V., 
in place of E. P. Gardner. Incumbent's commission expired 
October 26, 1925. 

Stella Hackett to be postmaster at Central Park, N. X., in 
place of Stella Hackett. Incumbents commission expires 
April 7, 1926. 

William V. Fitzpatrick to be postmaster nt Cleveland, N. V., 
in place of W. V. Fitzpatrick, incumbent's conunission ex- 
pires April 7, 1926. 

Warren G. King to be postmaster at Dobbs Ferry, N. X., in 
place of W. C. King. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 14, 1926, 

Reuben H. Gulyin to be postmaster at Geneva, N. X., in 
place of R. II. Gulviu. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 26, 1925. 

George S. Peterson to be postmaster at La Salle, N. X., in 
place of G. S. Peterson. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 7, 1926. 

George M. Grant to be postmaster at Parksville. N. V., in 
place of G. M. Grant, Incumbent's commission expires April 
7, 1926. 

James R. Rodman to be postmaster at Port Ewen, N. X., 
in place of J. R. Rodman, Incumbents commission expires 
April 7, 1926. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Festus E. Sigman to be postmaster at Thomasville, N. G., 
in place of F. E. Sigman. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 7, 1926. 
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Martin A. Wahlberg to be postmaster at Oberon, N. Dak., 
in place of M. A. Wahlberg. Incumbent's commission expired 
November 18, 1925. 

Viola Tomlinson to be postmaster at Oriskn, N. Dak., in 
vlace of Viola Tomlinson. Incumbents commission expires 
April 10, 1926. 

OHIO 
James K. Fulks to be postmaster at Ada, Ohio, in place of 
J. K. Fulks. Incumbents commission expires April 7, 1926. 

John W. Swing to be postmaster at Bethel, Ohio, in placo 
of J. W. Swing. Incumbent’s commission expires April 7, 
1026. j 

John R. Miller to be postmaster at Franklin, Ohio, in place 
of J. R. Miller. Incumbent’s commission, expires April 7, 
1926. 

George W. Burner to be postmaster at Johnstown, Ohio, in 
place of G. W. Burner. Incumbents commission expired No- 
vember 23, 1925. 

Peter Weishaupt to be postmaster at Lynchburg, Ohio, in 
place of Poter Weishaupt. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 7, 1926. 

Jasper A. Barrell to be postmaster at Malta, Ohio, in place 
of J. A. Burrell. Incumbent’s commission expires April 10, 
1926. 

Marold J. Taylor to be postmaster at Marengo, Ohio, in place 
Of aM. J. Taylor. Incumbents commission expires April 7, 
1926. 

Reed Wilson to be postmaster at Pleasant City, Ohio, in 
place of Reed Wilson. Incumbent's commission expires April 
7, 1926. 

Jesse A, Hayes to be postmaster at Stockport, Ohlo, in place 
Incumbent’s commission expires April 7, 1926. 

Paul B, Muckley to be postmaster at Waynesburg, Ohio, In 
place of P. B. Muckley, Incumbent's commission expires April 
10, 1926. 

George W. Smith to be postmaster at Wheelersburg, Ohio, in 
place of G. W. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
7, 1926. 

; OKLAHOMA 

Thomas L. Ogilyle to he postmaster at Forgan, Okla., in place 
of T. L. Ogilvie. Incumbent’s commission expires April 10, 
1926. 

Thomas J. McNeely to be postmaster at Goltry, Okla. 
became presidential October 1, 1924. 


OREGON 
Fred K. Baker to be postmaster at Valsetz, Oreg., in placo 
of M. M. Pitcher, resigned. 
PEN NSYLVANTA 
John R. Diemer to be postmaster at Catawissa, Pa., in placo 


of J. R. Diemer. Incumbent’s commission expires April 7, 
1926. 


Ollice 


BOUTH CAROLINA 


Francis B. Gaffney to be postmaster at Gaffney, S. G., in 
place of F. B. Gaffney. Incumbent's commissien expired March 
27, 1926. 

SOUTH DAKOTA , 

Paul W. Lambert to be postmaster at Fairfax, S. Dak., in 
place of P. W. Lambert. Incumbents commission expires 
April 7, 1926. 

TEXAS 

Roy K. Duphorne to be postmaster at Aransas Pass, Tex., 
in place of R. K. Duphorne, Incumbent's commission expires 
April 10, 1925. 

Walter W. Layman to be postmaster at Bangs, Tex., in place 
of W. W. Layman. Incumbent’s commission expires April 10, 
1926. 

Wilce V. Garton to be postmaster at Booker, Tex., in place 
of W. V. Garton. Incumbent's commission expires April 10, 
1926. 

Jacob Bennett to be postmaster at Bremond, Tex., in place of 
Jacob Bennett. Incumbent's commission expires April 10, 1926. 

William II. Tallant to be postmaster at Chico, Tex., in place 
of W. H. Tallant. Incumbent’s commission expires April 10, 
1926. 

McKinley H. Frank to be postmaster at Grapevine, Tex., in 
place of M. H. Frank. Incumbent's commission expires April 
10, 1926. 

William L. Allen to be postmaster at Hawkins, Tex., in place 
of W. L. Allen. Incumbent's commission expires April 10, 
1926. 
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James W. Johnson to be postmaster at Italy, Tex., in place 
a J. W. Johnson. Incumbent's commission expires April 10, 
1926, 

Ada H. Worley to be postmaster at Malone, Tex., in place of 
A. II. Worley. Incumbent’s commission expires April 10, 1926. 

Thomas J. Bailey to be postmaster at Royse City, Tex., in 
pare of T. J. Bailey. Incumbents commission expires April 

„1926. 

John F. Werrington to be postmaster at Valley Mills, Tex., 
in place of J. F. Warrington. Incumbents commission expires 
April 10, 1926. 

VIRGINIA 

Edward A. Lindsey to be postmaster at Boyce, Va., in place 
5 58 A. Lindsey. Incumbent's commission expires April 10, 

Charles E. D. Burtis to be postmaster at Bumpass, Va., in 
place of C. E. D. Burtis. Incumbent's commission expires April 
10, 1926. 

Otis R. Thornhill to be postmaster at Culpeper, Va., in place 
of O. R. Thornhill. Incunibent’s commission expires April 
10, 1926. 

lacy C. Alphin to be postmaster at Hot Springs, Va., in place 
ae we C. Alphin. Incumbent's commission expires April 10, 

lilly G. Cock to be postmaster at Madison, Va., in place of 
L. G. Cook. Incumbent's commission expires April 10, 1926. 

Robert E. Newman to be postmaster at Manassas, Va., in 
Place of R. E. Newman. Incumbent's commission expires April 
10, 1926. 

Sylvester A. Ratliff to be postmaster at Norton, Va., in place 
of S. A. Ratliff. Incumbents commission expires April 10, 
1926. 

James W. Moore to be postmaster at Rapidan, Va., in place 


of J. W. Moore. Incumbent’s coimmission expires April 10, 
1926, 
Thomas ©. MeConchie to be postmaster at Remington, Va,, 


in place of T. C. McConchie. 
April 10, 1926. 

Floyd I. Richardson to be postmaster at Sylvatus, Va., in 
place of F, I. Richardson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 10, 1926: 


Incumbent’s commission expires 


WASHINGTON 


William W. Campbell to be postmaster at Colville, Wash., in 
place of W. W. Campbell. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 3, 1926. 

Nora S. Okerberg to be postmaster at Soap Lake, Wash., in 
Place of N. 8. Okerberg. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1925. 

Fanny I. Jennings to be postmaster at Spangle, Wash., in 
mae of F. I. Jennings. Iucumbent's commission expires April 

1926. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Mary B. Wolfe to be postmaster at Mount Clare, W. Va., in 
place of W. W. Wolfe, remoyed. ‘ 


WISCONSIN 


Orrin W. Grogt to be postmaster at Elmwood, Wis., in place 
of O. W. Groot. Incumbent’s commission expires April 7, 
1926. 

John II. Zahrte to be postmaster at Sparta, Wis., in place 
of J. H. Zahrte. Incumbent’s commission expires April 7, 1026. 

Ernest L. Messer to be postmaster at Unity, Wis., in place of 
E. L. Messer. Incumbent's commission expires April 7, 1926, 


CONFIRMATIONS 
HBaccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 2, 1926 
POSTMASTERS 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Lemuel A. Bosserman, Barnesboro. 
Benton C. Meyers, Fayetteville. 
Thomas Powell, Patton. 

John A. Steyens, Three Springs. 


TEN NESSEE 


James G. McKenzie, Big Sandy, 
Bethel C. Brown, Cleveland. 
Glenn C. Hodges, Cowan. 
William F. Campbell, Decatur. 
Albert F. Adair, Decaturyille. 
John H. Poston, Henning. 
Jasper D. Wright, Jamestown. 
William J. Whitsett, Lewisburg. 
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Will F. Sherwood, Petersburg. 
Helen M. Ruef, Sewanee. 
John A. Wilson, Sharon. 

Oele C. Hawkins, Stanton. 
Fred Hawkins, Tellico Plains, 
Warren S. Yell, Wartrace. 


SENATE 
Saturpay, April 3, 1926 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father, revealed to us in Jesus Christ, Thy Son, we 
thank Thee for all the hallowed associations which gather 
about these days, and that to-morrow it will be our high privi- 
lege of remembering Him who died for our sins and rose again 
for our justification. We pray that our hearts may be singu- 
larly susceptible to every hallowed Influence on that day; and 
while there may be those sorrowing uud crying for the touch 
of a vanished hand and the sound of a voice that is still, may 
the comfort of Thy loye, O Christ, minister to those broken 
homes, we beseech of Thee. And may there be given to each 
one of us here a sincere purpose of making our lives gladder, 
more hopeful, and filled with the joy of Thy salvation, so that 
whatever we may do may be to Thy glory and the prosperity 
of our loved land. We ask in Jesus Christ's name. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day’s proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest. the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald Koyes Reed, Pa, 
Bayard Lerris King Robinson, Ind. 
Bingham Fess La Follette Sackett 
Blease Fletcher Lenrvot Sheppard 
Horah Frazier McKellar Shipstead 
Bratton George McMaster Shortridge 
Brookbart Glass MeNar. Simmons 
Broussard Gof Miytield Smith 
Butler Gooding Means Smoot 
Cameron Greene Metcalf Stanfield 
Caraway Hale Moses Stephens 
Copeland Harreld Neely Swanson 
Couzens Harris Norris Trammell 
Cummins Harrison iye Tyson 
Curtis Heflin Oddie Wadsworth 
Dale Howell Overman Warren 
Dill Jobnson Phipps Watson 
Edge Jones, N. Mex. Pive Wheeler 
Bdwards Jones, Wash. Pittman Willams 
Ernst Kendrick Ranedell Willis 


Mr. CURTIS. 
league [Mr. Carrer] on account of illness in his family. 
let this announcement stand for the day. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I have received a very inter- 
esting telegram from tbe Kiwanis Club of Martins Ferry, 
Ohio, touching the matter of rates on the transportation of 
coal from Ohio mines to lake ports. I ask unanimous consent 
to have this brief telegram printed in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce und ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Western Union telegram] 
BT. CLAIRSVILLE, ONIO, April 1, 1926. 


I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
I will 


Hon, Frank B. WILLIS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

The Kivvanis Club of Martins Ferry, Ohio, at its meeting on March 
31, 1926, authorized us as its president and secretary to call your 
attention to the importance of rate legislation In coal transportation. 
All our coal districts in the State, as you know, are in an unhealthy 
business condition by reason of the inability of operators to produce 
coal under existing conditions at any profit. Our county of Belmont 
is especially affected because of the fact that it is the largest coal- 
producing county in the State. As long as coal can be shipped to 
the northern Cleveland and other markets from points more distant 
than Ohio at a rate less than Ohio rate we feel present conditions will 
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prevail. We have noticed through CONGRESSIONAL Record and through 
tho daily papers that you appreciate this situation, and respectfully 
request that you continue your advocacy of fair pro rata rates until 
it is obtained, 
II. M. MILLER, President, 
M. I. Cowen, Secretary, 
Martins Forry Küutanis Club of Belmont County, Ohio. 


Mr. BLEASH presented a resolution adopted by the House of 
Representitives of the State of Georgia, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Hon. Conn Binasn, of South Carolina, has introduced 
a bill in the Congress of the United States to prevent marriage between 
Whites and negroes; and 

Whereas this body is appreciative of his efforts to preserve the 
racial integrity of our country: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives of Goorgla goes on 
record as approving the measure and urging all Georgia's Congress- 
men and Senators to support said bill. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXXVII 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to 
criticize the Vice President for what he said in ruling upon 
the question presented by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirr- 


MANJ, because he is generally right; but it is a remarkable | 
fact when we consider that no less distinguished men than | 


Daniel Webster and Robert Y. Hayne, famous in the country’s 
history, took an opposite view, 

Yesterday the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
placed in the Recorp a very able and lucid report upon the 
mutter, which T hope every Senator will read. For my own 
satisfaction and the satisfaction of the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Grass] and others who concur with me in what 1 stated 
us my individual view with reference to the rule, I want to 
rend a brief sentence from this yaluable report mude by 
Webster and Hayne: 


A vote, though not strictly speaking a remark, is clearly an expres- 
sion of an opinion, and if the former ought to be kept secret, so ought 
the latter, On the whole, therefore, the committee are of opinion that, 
in addition to keeping secret all “ remarks on the character and quali- 
fications of persons nominated,” the votes of individual Members must 
also be kept secret; so they think that this rule ought not to pre- 
vent a gentleman from making known his own Individual vote on such 
nominations, taking care to keep secret the yotes of others, 


So I have pretty good authority from these two great dis- 


tinguished statesmen upon the question, I would like to rend 
the whole report, but I shall not take time to do it. 
Senators to read it, because it has a very important bearing 
upou the question presented by the Senator from Nevada, I 
want to read just those words to show that Mr. Webster and 
Mr. Hayne agreed with my views on the subject. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
what he is reading? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I am reading from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of yesterday's proceedings, from a report placed in the 
Record by the distinguished Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Bincuam]. I quoted just a few lines to show that they con- 
cur in my construction of the rule. 

Mr. SMITH. What Recorn is it? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is the Recorp of yesterday's proceed- 
ings at page 6778. The exact language is: 

So they think that this rule ought not to prevent a gentleman from 
making known his own individual vote on such nominations, taking 
cure to keep secret the votes of others, 


Mr. OVERMAN. That is what I said yesterday. 
Mr. PITTMAN. 


not go to a committee. The general consensus of opinton in the 
Senate seems to be now, as it was in those days, that a Senator 
has u right to make public his own vote. Unfortunately the 
exact language of the rule seems to enjoin secrecy even as to a 
Senutor’s own vote. 
reason of action, of making our own votes public, let us put 


that provision in the rule and not rely upon what some of our | 
distinguished predecessors may have stated they thought it 


ineant. That is Why I contend there is no reason for a refer- 
ence of the proposed amendment to the committee. It is a 
simple proposition. Every Senator knows whether he wants to 
amend the rule so that it shall affirmatively say it shall not be 
a violation of the injunction of secrecy if he does make public 
his own vote. I think we are ready to vote on the question now. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think we ought to get through 
with the intreeluction of bills and the regular routine morning 
business before proceeding with the resolution of the Senator 


Bincuam] 


I ask | 


Mr. President, that is the exact reason why | 
the amendment which I have offered to Rule XXXVIII should | 


If we are going to pursue the custom, by | 
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from Nevada. I hope, however, that this matter will be settled 
this morning; and at the proper time I wish to make a motion 
to refer the resolution to the Committee on Rules. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold his 
motion for the present? 
Mr. CURTIS. I have not made the motion as yet. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Reports of committees are in order. 
| Mr. NORRIS. I desire to speak upon the resolution of the 

Senator from Nevada, but I will wait until it shall be reached 
| in regular order. 
| ALLOCATION OF WATERS OF COLUMBIA RIVER AND TRIBUTARIES 

Mr. JONES of Washington. From the Committee on Irri- 
gution and Reclamation I report favorably without amendment 
the bill (II. R. 8120) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to cooperate with the States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington in allocation of the waters of the Columbia River 
and its tributaries, and for other purposes, aud authorizing an 
appropriation therefor. 

Let me say that a few days ago the Senator passed a bill 
providing for the completion of the survey of the Columbia 
River project in the State of Washington. That bill went to 
the House of Representatiyes, but in the meantime the House 
passed House bill 8129, covering the same subject, which is a 
little bit more restrictive than the bill which the Senate passed, 
although the House bill contains all which is expressed in the 
Senate bill. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate con- 
| sideration of the House bill which I have just reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope the Senator from Utah 
will not make any objection. A similar Senate bill has already 
passed the Senate. 

Mr. KING. I haye no objection to the consideration of the 
bill, but it may take some little time. I object to the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, I do not want to 
take up any time now, but I thought as we had passed a similar 
hill in the Senate a few days ago and as there is a provision 
in an appropriation bill covering the matter that there would 
be no objection to the passage of the House bill and we could 
have the appropriation bill modified so as to meet the provi- 
sions of this bill. 

Mr. KING. I have no doubt the bill will pass, because the 
| policy of distinguished Senators and Members on the other side 
| of the Capitol seems to be to have the Federal Government 
take over the rivers and establish power plants and do those 
things that private persons ought to do. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, This bill does not cover that 
matter at all, It is to provide for the finishing of a recla- 
mation survey which the Government has already started. 

Mr. KING. It is a reclamation survey? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I understood that it was for the purpose of 
examining the Columbia River. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no. 

Mr. KING. In order that we might attempt to do there what 
some people want to do on the Colorado River—spend $150,- 
600,000 and charge it to the public. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; this is only in connection 
with a reclamation project and to complete a survey which 
the Government has already started and on which it has ex- 
pended $100,000. 

Mr. KING. Then I shall not object to the consideration of 
the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of tha 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the provisions of the act of March 4, 1925, 
entitled “An act to permit a compact or agreement between the States 
of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Montana respecting the disposition 
and apportionment of the waters of the Columbla River and its tribu- 
taries, und for other purposes,“ be continued and extended, and the 
said States are hereby authorized to negotiate or enter into a compact 
or agreement and report to Congress in accordance with the provisions 
of the said act not later than December 1, 1927. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of not 
more than $25,000, for completing Investigations of the feasibillty of 
Irrigation by gravity or pumping, water sources, water storage, and 
related problems on the Columbia River and its tributaries, including 
the Columbia Basin project. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2124) for the relief of Philip A. 
Hertz. reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 545) thereon. 

Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3647) to appoint Mate John 
Joseph Bresnahan, United States Navy, a boatswain in the 
Navy, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 546) thereon, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 2955) for the relief of Chaplain A. E. Stone, United 
States Navy, reported’ it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 547) thereon. 

Mr, STANPFIEL.D, from the Committee on Public, Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 722) to authorize 
the selection of certain publicly owned lands by the State of 
Oregon, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 545) thereon. 

Mr. DILL, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred tlie bill (H. R. 2703) granting six months’ pay to 
Anton Kunz, father of Joseph Anthony Kunz, deceased, ma- 
chinist’s mate, first cluss, United States Navy, in active service, 
reported it withcut amendment and submitted a report (No. 
5A) thereon. 

Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
Was referred the bill (S. 862%) authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the 
State of North Dakota the silver service which was presented 
to the battleship North Dakota by the citizens of that State, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 550) 
thereon. 

He also. from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 83) to correct the status of certain commissioned ofti- 
cers of the Navy appointed thereto pursuant to the provisions 
of the act of Congress approved June 4, 1920, reported it with 
amendments aud submitted a report (No. 551) thereon. 

Mr. FESS, from the Committee on the Library, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3559) providing for an inspection of the 
Kennesaw Mountain and Lost Mountain and other battle fields 
in the State of Georgia, reported it without amendment. 

DISMISSAL OF GOVERNMENT'S APPEAL IN PACKERS’ CASE 

Mr. CUMMINS: Mr. President, a few days ago the Senator 
from Montana [r. Warsi] called the attention of the Senate 
to an article in the United States Daily concerning certain 
proceedings in a suit which had been instituted by the Govern- 
ment. That article was referred to the Committee on the 
Fudiciary. Thereupon, as chairman of that committee, I ad- 
dressed a letter to the Attorney General asking what comment, 
if any, he had to make with respect to it. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee has received the reply of the Attorney General, and I 
submit the report-—No. 552—which I send to the desk, I ask 
that the report and the accompanying letter of the Attorney 
General be printed in the RECORD. 4 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

LS. Rept. No. 552, 69th Cong., ist sess.] 
IN RE PACKERS’ CONSENT DECREE LITIGATION 
April 3, 1926—Ordered to be printed 
Mr. Cummins, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following report: 

An article appearing in the United States Daily In its issue of March 
4, 1020, reluting to the dismissal of an appeal in a Government suit, 
having been culled to the attention of the Senate by the Senator from 
Montans, Mr. Wats, it was referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
felary. Thereupon the chairman of the committee sent a letter to the 
Attorney General calling his attention to the article and asking any 
comment that he might desire to nmke with respect to the mutter. A 
reply to that comnmuinication has been received, and the committee bers 
leave to report it to the Senute with the request that it be printed in 
the Reconp, together with this report. 

PEPANTMENT OF FPSTICE, 
Washinyon, D. C., March 16, 19236. 
Hon, AnBERT B. CUMMINS, 
United States Scnate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I have your letter of March 7, inviting attention 
to an articie on the packers” consent decree litigation appearing In the 
United States Daily, Murch 4, 1926, which has been the subject of com- 
ment in the Senate, and I am gind to embrace this opportunity to out- 
Une for your information the recent course of this litigation. 

The facts attending the original entry of the consent decree are no 
doubt well known to you. It was entered against the five big packers, 
Swift & Co., Armour & Co., Morris & Co., Wilson & Co., aud the 
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Cudahy Packing Co., on February 27. 1920, upon the Government's 
petition, the packers’ answers thereto, and a stipulation of all parties 
consenting to the entry of such decree. Its provisions include Injunc- 
tions against ownership by the packer defendants of stock in pubiic 
Stockyards, and against their engaging in the handling, dietribution, 
and sale of certain unrelated comnrodities, including wholesale groceries 
and caned fruits. Pending the execution of the decree with reference 
to ownership of stockyards stock, an arrangement was cousummated 
whereby the packer defendants wore required to transfer their stock ut 
public gtockyards to trustees, designated by the court, with full power 
to hold and vote the same until purchasers could he found. 

The Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the National Whole- 
kale Grocers’ Association were subsequently, in September, 1921, per- 
mitted by the court to intervene for the purpose of opposing any 
attempt to vacate or modify the consent deerce, and in September, 
1924, the California Cooperative Cannerios, who claimed that the decree 
had destroyed their contract with Armour & Co, for the purchase by 
that company of a substantial portion of thelr annual canned-fruit pro- 
duction, were also given leave to intervone, pursuant to mandate of 
the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. This intervention 
was vigorously opposed by the Geveruntent. The lower court sustained 
the Government's contentions, but was reversed by the court of appests. 

This was followed by motions, beth by the California Cooperative 
Canneries and by the Swift and Armour groups of defeudants, to 
vacate and sct aside the consent decree. This was also opposed by the 
Government, and by its order of May 1, 1925, the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia denied the motion of Swift and Armour and 
granted the motion of the California Cooperative Cannerles so far as 
to suspend the operation of the decree “until further order of the 
court to be made, if it all, after a full hearing on the metits in the 
usu! course of chancery proceedings.” 

From this order the United States and the Swift and Armour groups 
of defendants took respective appeals May 22, 1925, and the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association took un appeal the following day. I 
am inclosing for your information a copy of the trunscript of record 
fn the court of appeals in which the proceedings up to this point are 
fully set forth. The United States procecded upon the theory that the 
order of May 1 wis a Mnal order, or, in any event, an order chang- 
ing or affecting the possession of property and therefore appenlable 
as of right even though interlocutory. Its uppenl was based upon this 
view. Out of un abundance of caution, however, since the eliaracter 
of the order of May 1 was somewhat in controversy, it also petitioned 
the court of appeals May 23, 1925, for the allowance of g special ap- 
pesi in case the order were merely interlocutory. I am inclosing copy 
of this petition and of the Government's brief In support thereof. This 
petition was denied. 

Counsel for the canneries. later moved in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia to: strike the Government's appeal on the ground 
that the order of May 1 was merely interlocutory, but this motion 
was denied. I am inclosing copy of this motion, of the Government's 
brief in opposition thereto, and of the court's memorandum opinion 
in denial thereof. 

On October 8, 1925, counsel for the canneries petitioned the court of 
appeals to dismiss the appeals of the United States und the wholesale 
grocers or affirm the order appealed from, again on the ground that the 
order of May 1 was merely interlocutory nnd would not sustain an 
appeal us of right. This petition the court of appeals by its order of 
November 14, 1925, postponed until the hearing of the case upon its 
merits. I am inelosing copy of the canneries’ petition. und brief, of the 
Government's reply brief, and of the courts order. 

The United States filed its transcript of record in the court of ap- 
peals October 31, 1925, and on Februury 11, 1926, counsel for the em- 
neries moved to dismiss the Government’s appeal on the ground that 
it had not filed its transcript of record within the required time. I 
am inclosing copy of this motion and of the replies thereto by the 
Goverument and by the National Wholesule Grocers’ Association. As 
these deal dircetly with the immedinte question raised in the Senate, 
vou will no doubt wish tu give them your especial attention. The dis- 
nyissak of the appeals of the Government and the wholesale grocers by 
the court of uppeals followed on February 27. 

You will note from the above outline of proceedings in this case 
that at the time the appeals were dismissed there were pending before 
the court of appeals two motions for such dismissal, one made Ovtober 
8, 1925, based upon the view that the order of May 1 was morely inter- 
locutory and net appealable as of right, aud the other made February 
11, £926, based upon the technical objection that the order was inter- 
locutory and the record had not been filed within 20 days. The pre- 
vious decision of the court of appeals on the rst motion was not a 
dental but merely a postponement, and. since the dismissal of the ap- 
Deals was made without opinion or comment by the court and the 
court's mandate bus not yet issued; there is nothing to indicate whether 
it was bused in the court's mind solely upon the motion of February 
11. or whether the court took occasion to resume consideration of the 
motion of October 8 and acted thereon. 

If the latter was the case, the dismissal means merely that the 
Government was not sustained by the court in its contention that the 
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order of May 1 was such as to be appealable as of right; and since 
the Government has already by its petition for special appeal exhausted 
its rights In the court of appeals in case the order were merely inter- 
locutory, it has now no recourse but to proceed to trial upon the issues 
riised by the pleadings in the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, unless It chooses to seck a review of the action of the court ef ap- 
peals by the Supreme Court of the United States. Whether such a 
review will be sought will be determined by the Solicitor General. 

If, on the other hand, the court's order of dismissal was based 
purely upon the motion of February 11, the court of appeals must have 
determined. Contrary to the contentions of the Government, that the 
order appealed from was interlocutory and not final, and must have 
applied a new construction of rule 15 of the court of appeals, govern- 
zug the time for filing transcripts of records. The Government's ap- 
peal was one “entered and perfected in the court below,“ and it con- 
sequently proeceded under section 1 of rule 15, which reads as follows: 

“Docketing of cases: When an appeal is entered and perfected in 
the court below after March 1, 1923, it shall be the duty of the ap- 
pellant within 90 days from tbe time the appeal is so entered and per- 
fected to produce and file with the clerk of this court a transcript 
of the record in the case; und such time shall not be extended execpt 
ly this court for extraordinary reasons shown; and if he shall fail 
to file the transeript within the time limited therefor, the appellee 
shall be allowed to file a copy or ‘transcript of the record with the 
clerk: of this court, and the cause shall stand for trial in the like 
munuer as if the transcript had been filed by the appellant in due 
time; or the appellne may, after the time limited for filing the tran- 
script in this ‘court by the appellant has expired, and upon lis or her 
default da respect thereto, upon producing a certificate showing the 
entry of appeal and the date thereof, have said appeal docketed and 
dismissed; and in no ease shall the appellant be entitled to docket the 
case and tile the record after said appeal shall have been docketed 
and dismissed under this rule, unless by special order of the court, 
upon satisfactory reason shown: Provided, however, That in tomput- 
ing the 0-day period for compliance herewith the time from July 1 
to September 30, inclusive, shall be excluded.” 

The motion of the canneries was based upon section 2 
which is as follows: 

“2. In all censes of appeal from an interlocutory order or decree of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia the transcript of the 
record shall be filed in this court within 20 days from the entry of 
the order of the allowance of such appeal, unless such time, for 
special and sufficient cause, shall be extended for a definite and fixed 
period hy order of a justice of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Column.“ 

This section, you will note, applies In terms to «ll appeals from 
interloctitory orders, but it bas always been understood to apply only 
to specinl appeals such as the Government requested in ita petition 
of Muy 23. 1925, since it would otherwise contliet with section 1 of 
the same rule. It is so referred to in the index to the court of 
appeals rules, and in Notes on Practice in the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia (see. 55, 84) by Moncure Burke, as- 
sistant clerk of the court; and this view was adopted both by the 
clerk of the Supreme Court of the District of Coiumbia, who made 
up the transeript of record, and even by the counsel for the Call- 
Tornia Cooperative Canneries. 

The ‘elerk in his letter of August 14, 1925, to connsel for the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association advised them that the tran- 
script of record was not due in the court of appeals in this case 
until November 16, 1925 (p. 6, Memorandum of National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association in opposition to motion to dismiss appeal, 
nttnuched). Counsel for the California Cooperative Canneries in its 
petition to dismiss or affirm, filed October 8, 1925, long after the 
expiration of the 20 days within which he later claimed the tran- 
geript should have been filed, said, on page 3: 

“Neither of the respondents to this petition has docketed its appeal 
or filed any transcript of record In this court, and the time for doing 
so has not expired and will not expire for about two months from the 
ate hereof,” 

The single case upon which the canneries relied for its last motion 
to dismiss was a case decided by the court of appeals without argu- 
ment and without opinion, October 14, 1925, which was likewlse long 
after the expiration of the time required by section 2 of rule 15, 
if that section is applicable. It is the only case disclosed by a 
thorough search of the authorities in which an appeal “ entered and 
perfected in the court below” has ever beon dismissed under section 2, 

You will find the Government's argument on this question set 
forth fully in its reply to the canneries’ motion of February 11, 
attached. 

I have outlined above the procedure of the Government in some 
detail so that you may the more fully appreciate the diligence with 
which it bas pursued every step in this litigation. Involving as it 
does the enforcement of antitrust laws, it has been in clinrge of the 
Assistant to the Attorney General, William J. Donovan, who has 
supervision of all matters of enforcement of antitrust laws. Colonel 
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Donovan has been assisted in this work by Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Herman J. Galloway, and by Hon. Frank K. Nebeker ond H. B. 
Teegarden, special assistants to the Attorney General. Mr. Galloway 
has been intimately associated with this case since March, 1920, 
shortly after the entry of the consent decree, and has continued to 
assist in an advisory capacity since his appointment to his present 
post as Assistant Attorney General in charge of the Court of Claims 
section of this department, Mr. Nebeker, who has been employed as 
special counsel in this case, was Assistant to the Attorney General 
and in charge of the enforcement of antitrust laws, under the Hon. 
A. Mitchell Palmer, then Attorney General of the United States, at 
the time the consent decree was originally entered. 

While it is inappropriate to enter into any controversy with oppos- 
ing counsel as to the effect of the court’s recent action in this cuso, it 
seems an exaggeration to say, as stated by the counsel for the can- 
neries in the newspaper article in question, that this action places the 
packers in the same position as that which they occupied before the 
entry of the consent decree in 1920. The packers—Armour & Co, and 
Swift & Co.—are still proscenuting thelr appeal in the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbin from the order of May 1, 1925, refusing 
to vacate the consent decree; and as a result of the court's action 
upon the other appeals the Government is now free to procecd to trial 
upon the issues of fact raised by the pleadings in the Intervention of 
the California Cooperative Canucries. The consent decree of 1920 
still stands, in the words of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, a valid decree (page 341, transcript of record, attached), 
whose operation is merely suspended until further order of the court 
after this trial has been completed. 

This cuse will continue to have the closest attention of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and should you desire any further information as to 
its progress, I am, ns you know, ever at your service. 

Yours yery truly, 
Ino, G. SARGENT, 
Attorney General, 


ALIEN PROPERTY AND AMERICAN CLAIMS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The introduction of bills and joint 
resolutions is now in order. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a bill offered on yesterday by the Senator from Iduho [Mr. 
Borgan], the introduction of which was then objected to, The 
bill will be read by its title. 

The bill (S. 3829) to provide for the payment of the awards 
of the Mixed Claims Commission, the payment of certain 
claims of German nationals against the United States, and the 
return to German nationals of property held by the Alien 
Property Custedian was read the first time by its title. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, on yesterday when the Sen- 
ator from Idaho presented the bill, the title of which has been 
read, I objected to its introduction. I wish now to state that 
to argue and present the question involved may take consid- 
erable time. Under the rules of the Senate the same objection 
may be made if the committee ever reports the bill. I wish 
to withdraw my objection to the introduction of the bil, re- 
serving the right, if the committee shall later report it, to 
make the same objection when the bill comes back to the 
Senate. I do not wish to consume the time of the Senate now 
in a discussion of the matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will be 
considered as having been read twice and will be referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


sills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, tlie second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 3827) granting an increase of pension to Ellen J. 
Hunter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3828) to amend section 21 of the Federal highway 
act; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3830) for the relief of Edward B. Herven; 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3831) for the relief of F. A. McGregor; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3832) for the relief of Herman P. Ulmer; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3833) to establish a civil airport at Governors 
Island, New York City, N. Y.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McKELLAR (by request) : 

A bill (S, 3834) to amend section 245 of the penal laws 
of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 3885) granting a pension to Jacob Moak; and 
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A bill (S. 3836) granting a pension to Simeon Moak; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 3837) to regulate the manufacture and sale of 
stamped envelopes; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 3838) granting an increase of pension to Amelia 
M. Wise (with the accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on 
Vensions. 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: : 

A bill (S. 3839) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patents for land held under color of title; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

AMENDMENT TO PUBLIC BUILDINGS BILL 

Mr. BROUSSARD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 6559) to provide for the 
construction of certain public buildings, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds and ordered to be printed. 

STATUE OF CRAWFORD W. LONG 


Mr. HARRIS submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 10), which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed and bound the proceedings at the unveiling in 
Statuary Hall, upon the acceptance of the statue of Crawford W. 
Long, presented by the State of Georgia, 5,000 copies, of which 1,000 
shall be for the use of the Senate and 2,500 for the use of the House 
of Kepresentatives, and the remaining 1,500 copies shall be for the 
use and distribution of the Senators and Representatives in Congress 
from the Stute of Georgia. 

The Joint Committee on Printing is hereby authorized to have the 
copy prepared for the Public Printer, who shall provide suitable illus- 
trations to be bound with these proceedings. 


ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, when the De- 
partment of Justice submitted its report to the Senate on the 
Aluminum Co. matter, it accompanied its report with many 
original letters and documents, which were in its files Those 
have now served their purpose at the Government Printing 
Oflice; they have been set up in type, I understand. The de- 
partment is anxious that the originals may be returned to its 
files. Therefore I ask unanimous consent that, when they shall 
have served their purpose at the Government Printing Office, 
the letters and documents referred to may be returned by 
the Secretary of the Senate to the Department of Justice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXXVIIT 


The VICK PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 
calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
cced to the consideration of Senate Resolution 188. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate Resolution 188. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest that the Senator ask unanimous 
consent to consider the resolution. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Very well. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate may now consider the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the consid- 
eration of Senate Resolution 188? 

There being no objection, the Senate resnmed the considera- 
tion of the resolution (S. Res. 188), submitted by Mr. PITT- 
MAN March 30, 1926, which was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That paragraph 2, Rule XXXVIII, of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows, 
to wit: 

2. All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator 
when acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifica- 
tions of the person nominated shall be kept seeret; also all votes upon 
any nomination shall be kept secret until the Injunction of secrecy is 
removed by the Senate. If, however, charges shall be made against a 
person nominated, the committee may, in its discretion, notify such 
nomince thereof, but the name of the person making such charges shall 
not be disclosed. The fact that a nomination has been made, or that 
it his been confirmed or rejected, shall not be regarded as a secret, 
and the making public by a Senator of his own vote shall not be 
deemed a violation of the injunction of secrecy.” 


Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 
Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President. 


The 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BLEASE. Does the Senator from Nebraska desire to 
address himself to the resolution? 

Mr. NORRIS. I was going to discuss the resolution. 

Mr. BLEASE. Very well. That is what I desire to do. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words 
on the resolution before the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] 
shall make his motion to refer it to the Committee on Rules. 
The resolution of the Senator from Nevada, it seems to me, is 
a yery simple resolution, and it has been debated during the 
last two or three weeks, both in executive and open session, to 
such an extent that, in my opinion, all the points involved in it 
are well understood by Members of the Senate. It would, 
therefore, be absolutely unnecessary, as I look at it, to refer 
it to the Committee on Rules. We have had this question be- 
fore the Senate now off and on for several days, and the reso- 
lution in substance puts into law what seems to be the con- 
sensus at least of quite a majority of the Senators as to what 
the law ought to be. We are confronted with the parliamentary 
situation that by a ruling of the Chair, which has been sus- 
tained by the Senate several times, it requires a two-thirds 
vote to publish a roll call in executive session, and that a two- 
thirds vote is also required to permit any Senator to state how 
he voted on any nomination in executive session. 

It is no answer, Mr. President, as I look at it, to say that it 
hus been the custom for many years for the Senators to tell 
how they voted. The rule prohibits it. The decision rendered 
by the Chair yesterday prohibits it. That decision stands un- 
appealed from, and I think the Chair was right in his decision. 
The Senate is also eyidently practically unanimously of the 
opinion that he was right, or an appeal would have been taken 
yesterday when he made the decision. So that we are con- 
fronted with the peculiar situation, Mr. President, that some 
Senators say it has been the custom for Senators to announce 
how they voted without receiving permission of the Senate, and 
it has been the custom so long that it can be regarded as one of 
the rules of the Senate. Yet while that very question was be- 
ing debated before the Senate the question was submitted to 
the Chair whether a Senator, under the rule, had a right to 
tell how he yoted in executive session on the confirmation of a 
nomination, aud the Chair decided he did not have the right; 
that it wonld take a two-thirds vote to give him the right. 
That stands now as the law of the Senate, as it has been at 
least since the beginning of the discussion arising over a con- 
firmation which recently took place in executive session. 

Mr. President, we ought to treat all Senators alike. One of 
the most respected Members of this body, who has been a Mem- 
ber here so long that the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary, whose judgment as a lawyer and as a statesman 
everybody respects, and whose personality everybody admires, 
stated openly yesterday on the floor of the Senate, as follows: 


When, a few days ago, what was understood to be my vote on the 
Wovodlock matter was criticized in North Carolina, I had no hesitation 
in telegraphing down there the fact that I voted against Mr. Wood- 
lock, because I was misrepresented in that State, and 1 wanted the 
truth to be known about my position, 


Mr. President, stated as an abstract proposition that is com- 
mendable; it shows honesty and courage. The Senator from 
North Carolina wanted nobody to misunderstand his position 
on an official act that he took as a Member of the Senate. He 
was willing that the world should know it, He immediately 
took steps when his position was questioned to let the world 
know it. When he cast that vote it ought to have been a 
public act; it was an official act, aml one of the most impor- 
tant—in fact, in my humble judgment, the most important vote 
that the Senator has cast during this session of Congress. And 
yet, Mr. President, under the rules of the Senate, under the 
decision of the Chair, which stands as the decision of this body, 
he violated the rules of the Senate when he sent that tele- 
gram; he violated the rules again yesterday when he told about 
it; and under the rules of the Senate he has committed an 
offense that, if punished, would result in his expulsion from 
this body. We are told that expulsion is the remedy. 

I have not seen any serious move started yet to expel the 
Senator. It is doubtful whether a two-thirds vote could be 
obtained to expel him; but if we are going to epforce our rules, 
we ought to expel him. 

Mr. President, I have been wondering what would have 
happened to me if I had committed that offense. I would 
probably be borrowing money now from my fellow Senators 
to pay my fare back home, a private citizen. I would haye 
been expelled without even referring the resolution to a com- 
mittee if I had done what he did, because I would have con- 
fessed my crime to the court and the jury who had jurisdic- 
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tion to pass judgment; and ought we not to have a rule that 
upplies to everybody? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yleid to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Dees not the rule that the Senator from 
North Carolina hag invoked apply to everybody? 

Mr: NORRIS. No. 

Mr. BORAH. Les; every Senator can tell how he voted, 
and then anyone who is interested can add it up and will 
know how everybody voted. 

Mr. NORRIS: In that sense it does. I was spenking about 
the expulsien of Members, however. I was 1 about 
myself; because L should hate to be expelled, and I am just as 
nincdous to tell how P voted as the Senator from North Carolina 
Was. I have bad several letters, and I have taiked with at 
least two Senators here since {lat vote was taken who told 
me that they hud telegrams saying, ia substance: “Your 
constituents want to know how you voted on the Woodlock 
mutter“; but what contd the Senator do? If he stood on the 
high ail honorable pedestal that our friend the statesman 
from North Carolina stands on, he could tell with impunity, 
because nobody would think for a moment of interfering with 
his prerogative or enforcing the rule as to hiin, but you let 
some poor, unpopular, quarrelsome, misunderstood Senator com- 
mit that oense, and see how the law will commence to take 
its course! What calumity it would be to be expelled from the 
Senate for telling the country what you did in an official 
enpacity'! 

I have been told that Tammany, down in New York, main- 
tnins its situation and its power by passing stringent laws, by 
passing laws that no one could object to, and making them very 
severe, and then permitting its favored people to violute the 
law by proper compensation to the proper people. 

Mr. EDGE, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. DGE. Is the Senator now propounding the theory 
tunt it is a good practice to repeal a law when it is violated? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I am not going to repeal a law. I 
want to make a law that will permit any Senator here, or the 
Senate as a body, to stand before the American people as 
though they were not afraid to let the American people know 
What they are doing here with the American people's business. 
We are not acting as individuals. We are here In a representa- 
tive capacity. In the aggregate we represent, each one of us, 
more than a million human beings. We are not acting in the 
sime capacity as the voter when he watks into his booth, 
None of us are going to admit that we are afraid to have our 
votes made public, or that we fear it will be thought that we 
have been bribed to vote in a certain way and then get our 
reward for it. The laws that apply to secret balloting in a 
general election have no application here. Why do we have 
galleries? Wiry are these men up here in front of us repre- 
senting newspapers? It is because the country wants to know, 
and we are willing that it should know, every official act that 
we perform here in the Senate; and an official act upon a con- 
firmation is no less an official act than an official act upon a 
tarif bill, 

It wo had here a DHI that granted a pension of $30 à month 
to a widow, and somebody said: “We must vote in secret on 
that bill,” he would be ostraeised from society, There is no 
State that would permit him to stay here if be advocated such 
a proposition; aud yet, when we come to the proposition that 
we are going to hold secret the votes of Members of the Senate 
When they are voting for or against seme man who is going 
to sit in Judgment upon every ruilroad rate from the Atlantic 
to the Pacifie and from tue Lakes to the Gulf, who is going to 
liave the power to pass upon the cost of living of every human 
being under our flag, we back up behind closed doers and say: 
“We will not only not let you tell how you voted, but we will 
not let anybody tell how anybody else voted.” If we would be 
ridiculous in the eyes of an intelligent people if we went into 
secret session te cast our votes on some little bill, Low must we 
be held in the eyes of the American people when upon the most 
important thing we do we keep from them the official act of 
their servants and their representatives? 

Yen, more, Mr. President. In this particular case that we 
are all thinking about now the committee hearing was held in 
public and was printed. Kyery member of the committee is on 
record in public. The whole testimony was taken in publie. 
The argument was there in public before the committee; and 
it is idle to say that some man’s vote was influenced by argu- 
ment made behind closed doors, and that that changed his vote 
this way or that way. Tt was all produced in public before it 
was produced in secret, and he who runs may read it all. 
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What must be the conclusion of the American citizen when 
under those circumstances we luck the door and put everybody 
out, and then, when the Senate comes out, seal the lips of 
every individual Senator? What must be their opinion of this 
body, collectively and individually, under those circumstances? 
And do we want this, one of the greatest legislative assemblies 
on earth, to stand before our own people condemned and mis- 
understood? Do we want the American people or do we want 
the world to believe that we are afraid to publish our official 
action? Do we want to give cause or foundation for distrust 
in the American Congress and in the American Senate? 

This kind of conduct will do it, Mr. President. We can not 
escape it. Read the editorials that have been published in ull 
the leading papers of the United States. As far as the papers 
that have come to me are concerned, of all political faitis, 
there has not been a single one but that has contained an edi- 
torial on this subject; and nll those that 1 lave rend have 
condemned it without exception, some mildly, some severely; 
some drawing conclusions that would hold the Seuate in pric- 
tical disgrace before the American people. 

If there is any use in publicity at all, if there is any reason 
why the galleries should be open to the public, if there is any 
reason why newspaper correspondents should be allowed to sit 
in the gallery and gather what is going on, if there is any 
sense in haying a ConGursstonAL Recorp to publish what is 
said here and muke it official, ft is to let the people of the 
country know what transpires here. That is the sole reason, 
It costs lots of money to do all that, and yet we do it freely, 
because the very fundamental theory of our Government, the 
very fundamental cornerstone ofa republic or a democracy, is 
that those in legislative power are representative of the people 
at home, people all over the country who have the same inter- 
est in our Government that we have, who are just as much 
interested in who shall constitute the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as we are. They feel that they have a right to 
know, and on all other matters we have gone on the theory 
that they do have a right to know. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. : 

Mr. CARAWAY. We have executive sessions of committees. 
Skould they be abolished? 

Mr. NORRIS. That question is not involved here, but I 
would abolish them there, 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is involved in the contention 
everything ought to be public. 

Mr. NORRIS, That question is not involved in this motion, 
but I would abolish them there. The hearings before com- 
mittees, so far as I know, are public: I lave been sitting in 
them for two or three years, and I have not been in one 
behind closed doors yet. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM, The Senator 
is he not? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BINGHAM. ‘The first sentence of the resolution reads: 


All information communicated or remarks made liy a Senator when 
acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifications 
of the person nominated shall be kept seerct. 


Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is in the resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. Les, sir. 

Mr. BINGHAM, The Senator is in favor of it, is he not? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I would rather have that public. 

Mr. BINGHAM. But the Senator fayors the resolution? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do, 

Mr. BINGHAM. And yet it contains that clause to keep 
secret everything that is said. 

Mr. NORRIS. It does. Now, I will take that up. 
glad the Senator called my attention to it. 

I want to warn the Senate, I want to warm the country, 
that we must always. be careful when the Greeks come bearing 
gifts. There will be those who will say, “We want to wipe the 
slate clean. We want to have everything public. You do not 
go far enough;” and yet we have voted on that matter many, 
many times since I have been in the Senate, and have been 
defeated, The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrwan}, who 
has introduced this resolution, would make it all publie if he 
had. his way about it; and yet if we had that kiud of a reso- 
lution, unless there has been a change that I do not believe 
exists, if would be defeated in the Senate. So, to use the 
words of a great statesman who the other day stood in his 
plaee here—ib was the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Bind- 


that 


is in favor of the resolution, 
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ua] who used these words when speaking in regard to the 
Italian debt settlement—*I would rather have a half loaf 
than no bread.” That is my answer to his query now, coming 
from his own mouth. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I also wish to call attention to the fact 
that the Senator from Connecticut, who has just spoken, who 
was interrogating the Senator from Nebraska as to whether 
all the communications should not be made public, has an 
amendment lying on the table now in which he proposes that 
the rules shall be amended so that the Senate by a majority 
vote in executive session may even keep secret the votes of 
Senators from each other by a secret ballot. 

Mr. NORRIS. That, I think, is an amendment offered by 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, another thing: The Senator from Vir- 
zinia the other day read part of Rule XXXIX. That is the 
rule next to the one we are now trying to amend, and I want 
to read it again. I think very few Senators have read this 


rule. They do not realize that we have in our rules this pro- 
vision that is in Rule XXXIX. I will read the first clause 
of it: 


The President of the United States shall from time to time be fur- 
nished with an authenticated transcript of the executive records of 
the Senate, 


I read it nguin: 


The resident of the United States shall from time to time be fur- 
nished with an authenticated transcript of the executive records of 
the Senate. 


I suppose that now there is in the Executive Office a tran- 
script of the proceedings we had the other day behind closed 
doors, Which has been given to the Executive. Why? What 
does that mean? There must be some reason for concealing 
these votes. There must be some reason on the part of those 
who do not want to disclose to the public the official acts of 
Senators. Yet we have in our rules a direction to the clerk to 
certify to the President what we do in executive session. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. I hope the Senator is not forgetting that the 
President is the greater part of the exeentive arm of the Goy- 
ernment and is privileged to come on the floor during executive 
session if he so chooses. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well; let the President come. I presume 
that if the President should come we would treat him as we 
treat Senators and officials of the Senate; he wonld have to 
take the oath of secrecy which Senators and officials of the 
Senate have to take. 

Mr. MOSES. May I add that every time we take executive 
action we specify that the President shall be notified. 

Mr. NORRIS. And the President ought to be notified. He 
has to be; but he does not have to have a transcript of the vote. 
Hc does not have to know how I vote, or how the Senator from 
Washington votes, unless it would be of some benefit to him. 
What could the President do if he wanted to? What is the 
meaning of that rule? Can it have any other application than 
to Jet the Executive know, for his own use, what Senators do 
here, to know whether they are carrying out the wishes of the 
Executive, to make it impossible for any Senator to deceive the 
President as to how he votes, so that when the President sends 
a nomination here he will be able to know whether you are 
good or bad? Your constituents do not find out, but the Presi- 
dent, who is going to appoint some officials, who is going to be 
moved either favorably or unfavorably by your recommenda- 
tion, will know whether you have been as good behind closed 
doors as you Were when the doors were open. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. His argument brings up the very reason for 
the resolution which I introduced the other day, which was just 
referred to by the Senator from Nevada. If we are to have 
secrecy at all, let it be real secrecy. In the words of the famous 
Daniel Webster, the famous Senator Hayne, and others in 1830, 
there is no objection at all to the fact of an individual haying 
been nominated being made known, or to the fact of his con- 
firmation or rejection being made known, or to the state of 
the yote by which such confirmation or rejection has taken 
place being made known. But that committee, which I think 
the Senator will acknowledge was composed of some of the 
ablest Senators who ever sat in the Senate, at the end of that 
paragraph said that the committee were of the opinion that 
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“the votes of individual Members must also be kept secret,” 
although each Member may have the right to tell his own vote, 
but not that of others. = 

In other words, if we are going to have secrecy at all, let us 
have real secrecy, and not let the President know how we 
yote, but protect the Senators, in order that they may vote 
exactly in accordance with their consciences and under no 
Executive pressure. If we are not going to have secrecy, then 
that is another thing. What 1 object to is the half secrecy, 
which may put us in wrong with the President or with our con- 
stituents, who may be told, by a majority vote, if this motion 
passes, how we have yoted, without any desire on our part to 
have anyone know, and without our ability to explain in public 
the reasons which made us want to so vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, does the Senator think a Sen- 
ator ought to have the right to tell how he voted? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 1 have just stated that was the 
opinion of Webster and Hayne. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does not the Senator think we 
have the right to-day to tell how we individually voted? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly; since 1830; since the unanimous 
report of that committee was made. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why did not the Senator appeal from the 
decision of the Chair yesterday when the Chair decided we did 
not have that right? 

Mr. BINGHAM. At that time I had not read the report of 
Webster and Hayne, or T should have so appealed. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator may read something to-morrow 
that.will change his mind again. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Connecticut will find that 
the rule has been Changed since that report of Webster and 
Hayne, and the change has been the insertion of the provision 


| regarding votes. 


Mr. NORRIS. That is in the rule now. There is no doubt 
about what the rule means now. But I am going to take the 
position of the Senator from Connecticut, and let us see how 
logical lie is. He is opposed to this change in the rule because 
if we publish the vote we will not be able to explain to our con- 
stituents why we voted, because the arguments made pro and 
cou will be secret, and therefore it will put a Senator in an 
embarrassing position, because the country will know what his 
vote was, but he can not go ont and tell them what the argu- 
ments were in the secret session. 

In the first place, I do not think there is anything in that, 
particulurly in a case like this, or, in fact, in any case, because 
the merits and demerits of a candidate will be discussed in the 
papers and can be thoroughly discussed. But assuming the 
Senator is perfectly right, he turns right around and says, “I 
um in favor of letting every Senator tell how he votes.“ Sup- 
pose he goes home and tells how he voted on Woodlock, and he 
is prevented from giving the arguments pro and con, because 
they were in secret, and which he wants kept secret. He is in 
the same dilemma. He is up against the same mountain, or 
what he thought was a mountain, when he was opposing the 
publication of the vote in the Rrecorp. 

In other words, the Senator from Connecticut objects to this 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada because it 
would enable the Senate to give publicity to the votes, but it 
wonld not give publicity to the documents and arguments and 
the speeches, which conld not be published anyway, because no 
reporter takes them down. The reason the Senator gives is that 
that would make it impossible for a-Senator to explain his 
vote, and therefore his vote should not be published. Yet he 
wants a Senator to have the right to tell how he voted. Will 
he not be in the same dilemma then? It will be absolutely the 
same. There is no difference. If his argument is good in the 
one case, it defeats his proposition. 

As I was saying when interrupted, under Rule XXXIX a record 
of the votes in executive session is given to the President of 
the United States, so he can know who supported the nomination 
and who did not. It enables him to know whether, from a 
partisan political standpoint, this Senator or that Senator is 
obeying his conscience when he gets behind closed doors. 
So, while we are preventing our own constituents and the 
other people of the country from knowing low we voted, we 
are telling the man who holds the patronage strings of the 
Nation how we voted behind closed doors, so that we can not 
deceive him. Is it not more important, if such a thing as that 
should exist, that we should be careful not to deceive the 
people of the country, rather than the President, who can 
have no other interest in it except to know whether this 
Senator or that Senator has supported his nominee? 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 


Mr. HARRELD. I would like to ask the Senator if he 
personally thinks it is very essential for the President to 
know how we voted, 

Mr. NORRIS. No; but the rule says he shall know. 

Mr. HARRELD, The Senator seems to be advocating giv- 
ing him the information, 

Mr. NORRIS. If I give it to the President, why not give 
it to my constituents? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator realizes that it is not given 
to the President unless the Senate specifically votes to have 
the vote taken by yeas and nays. Otherwise the President 
would not know. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the vote is not taken by yeas and nays, 
we can not publish it; so the rule proposed here by the Sena- 
tor would be harmless. It is just the same with one as it is 
with the other, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wins in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I wanted to ask the Senator from Con- 
necticut a question. Did he state that he thought it was 
permissible under the rule, or that it would be proper, to 
change the rule so that cach individual Senator might tell 
how he yoted? 

Mr. BINGHAM. In reply to the question, if the Senator 
from Nebraska will permit me 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. A committee composed of Webster, Hayne, 
zenton, and others were asked to study the original rule, 
which provided that all remarks touching or concerning the 
character or qualifications of any person nominated to office 
by the President should be kept secret, und to determine 
whether the provision inchided keeping votes secret. They 
came to the conclusion that a man's vote was just as much a 
part of his remarks us anything else, though the words of the 
rule do not impose secrecy so far as the result is concerned. It 
seems equally clear that the meaning of the rule which for- 
bids the disclosure of remarks of any Member touching the 
character and qualifications of any person nominated by the 
President applies to his vote, but they stated at that time 
that it was the opinion of the committee that this rule should 
not bo held to prevent a gentleman from making known his own 
individual vote. That seems to me to have been the wisdom of 
the day when the question was first studied, and it seems to 
have been, according to the Senator from North Carolina, the 
custom. It seems to me to be wise. 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, the Senator thinks that if 
the rule does not provide for it, it would be well to provide that 
each Senator might state to his constituency or to the publie 
how he voted? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. After he has stated to his constituency how 
he voted, he would be called upon perhaps to state why he 
yoted so and so, He must then do precisely what it is claimed 
here should not be done—state his reasons for voting. 

Mr, BINGHAM. I will say to the Senator, if the Senator 
from Nebraska will permit me, thet if he feels that the rea- 
sons he would have to give in explaining his vote are of such 
a sort that his statement would reveal that which was given to 
him in secret, and that he could not justify his vote without 
disclosing remarks and information which were conveyed in 
secret, then it would naturally be his duty to state that he 
could not declare his vote, because he could not explain it. 
If his constituents do not trust him to vote in private, they 
need not return him. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us see what kind of a predicament the 
Senator would be in, if he were asked how he voted, let us say, 
on Woodlock, and he assumed, which is a wrongful assumption, 
I take it, from what others have said, that nothing was said 
against Mr. Woodlock’s character. I can not say that myself, 
because I am not disclosing what happened. 

I do not want to put myself in the attitude the Senator from 
North Carolina scemed to be in. He can smile under it, but 
it would scare me to death. So I can not say what happened, 
but others have snid that nothing was said derogatory to the 
character of Mr. Woodlock, Let us assume that there had 
been, and the Senator had heard something awful in executive 
session which caused him to vote against Mr. Woodlock. Then 
let us assume one of lis constituents said, “How did you 
vote?” Assume he had a right to tell how he voted, but he 
would say, “I can not tell you, because I heard a lot of stuff 
in executive session that I dare not tell, and I could not explain 
my vote; and therefore I will not tell you how I voted.” 
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As a public man, as a leader, as an educator, as a states- 
man, as a man of ability and courage, what kind of an atti- 
tude does he assume then before his intelligent constituency? 
What would they say about it? What should they say about 
it? What would they say about him, and what would they 
do about him the first chance they got? What should they 
do about him? They would say, “ We thought we had a Semt- 
tor able and courageous. He has done something in secret 
down there that he is ashamed to tell us about. He will not 
tell us. He denies us information on the most important 
vote he casts.” 

Is that the attitude we are going to put Senators in? That 
is assuming a discussion now, pertaining only to themselves. 

Let us take the people. Are these the kind of Senators the 
people of the United States are entitled to have? Does anyone 
suppose the people of the United States want a lot of servants 
here representing them who would say, when asked a legiti- 
mute question about an official act, “I can not tell you. It 
wis done in secret.” Will they stand for that? Will a secret 
government live if carried out on that principle? The Senator 
said in his interruption of me a while ago, “If we are going 
to have secrecy, let us have complete secrecy.” Since he wants 
some secrecy, I assume, therefore, that he wants complete 
secrecy. Therefore, let us get rid of the official reporters, get 
the people out of the galleries, drive the newspaper men away, 
lock the doors and seul them, and let us do all of our busi- 
ness in secrecy. If we must have some secrecy, let us have it 
all in secret. There is not a piece of legislation that has ever 
come before the Senate with reference to which we could not 
present just as good an argument for secret deliberation as cun 
be presented in this controversy regarding the appointment of 
Mr. Woodlock. 

Senators all know what is involved in the resolntion. 1 
presume everybody knows exactly why the Senator wants to 
give n majority of the Senate a right to publish a roll call, why 
the Senator wants to give all Senators by rule what some of the 
Senators have without a rule. I presume we know how we 
are going to vote on it. It is a question that has been before 
the Senate for weeks. Why refer it to a committee? I can 
see no reason why except to delay it. While the question is 
before us, while everybody has been thinking about it and is 
posted on the rule and every item of the proposed rule that is 
involved, why not vote on it? If we do not have the votes to 
adopt the amendment to the rule and must continue to live in 
this atmosphere of secrecy, then let us continne to live that 
way. If, on the other hand, we are in favor of letting a ma- 
jority decide whether a roll call shall be made public, let us 
do it. That is all that is involved in it. There is nothing else 
involved. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. I do not assume that the Senator wishes to do 
away with the committee system of the Senate? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. MOSES. Is it the Senator's position that when a ma- 
jority of the Senate is ready to vote on a question, haying 
made up its mind for the moment, that the question should be 
disposed of without reference to a committee? 

Mr. NORRIS. Not necessarily, 

Mr. MOSES. I thought not. 

Mr. NORRIS. And that is what I have been saying about 
this proposition, that there is nothing init that has not been de- 
bated. It has been a question at issue for more than a weck. 

Mr. MOSES. That was the question at one time with refer- 
ence to the Ford proposal to lease Muscle Shoals. It was de- 
bated at length, and if a vote had been taken Mr. Ford would 
now be in possession of Muscle Shoals; but the Senator took 
it into his committee and kept it there until debate there bronght 
about a very different result. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true, and the consideration given it 
by the committee was of some real value. When we pass a 
resolution, as we do yery frequently, calling upon the Presi- 
dent or some Cabinet officer to send us some information, there 
are committees of the Senate to which every one of those 
resolutions could properly he referred. 

Mr. MOSES. I always vote to refer them. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not, unless I think there is something 
involved that ought to go to a committee. I do not think there 
is anything here that would be of benefit to the Senate or the 
committee if it were referred to the committee. 1 certainly 
concede that the Senator from New Hampshire, having a dif- 
ferent opinion, has the same right to it that I have to mine. 
I am not controyerting that. 
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Mr. MOSES. I want the Senator to make it clear why his 
feeling is that a matter which should go to his committee 
should be sent there, and a matter which should be sent to 
some other committee should not go there. 

Mr. NORRIS. No, that is not my feeling. I have advo- 
cated thea passage of measures which, if they had been re- 
ferred to a committee, woukl have been referred to my com- 
mittee. I did not even ask that the Muscle Shoals matter be 
referred to my committee aud said so on the floor. I knew I 
was going to run into a hornet’s nest that would mean a lot 
ot trouble and tribulation for me if it was referred to my 
committee. I would have been glad to have had the burden 
placed on some other Senator's shoulders. 

Mr. MOSES. It might be. if we get this resolution before 
the Committee on Rules, that we could bring out even a better 
rule than the one the Senator is now discussing—I mean from 
his point of view. 

Mr. NORRIS. I concede that that is possible. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Dees the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Before the matter is finally disposed 
ef I may wish to muke a few remarks. I note that we are 
dening with actions of the Senate when in executive session. 
Now, the second sentence of subdivision 2 of the rule proceeds 
as follows: 


If, however, charges shall be made against a person nominated, the 
committee may, In its diseretion— 


And so forth. 

I am in all earnestness inguiring whether the language there 
is as it should be? 

Mr. NORRIS. No one is proposing to change it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I understand; but it cceurs to me that 
the quoted sentence refers to proceedings before one of the 
committees of the Senate, not to proceedings of the Senate 
when in executive session. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It would seem to me that the suggested 
famendinent does not carey out the purpose the Senator has 
in mind. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Sonator does not mean that this language 
should be changed? If the matter should go to a committee, 
what I fear is that it will not come back, and if it does come 
back it will be some time before it gets back. It will go to 
the calendar, and the result would be very likely that the 
Congress would adjourn, and, because the calendar is crowded, 
it would neyer be reached. It can not be taken up by unani- 
mous consent, because some one would object, and the result 
wonld probably be that no action would be had on the subject. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the measure was on the càl- 
endar this morning, and if I had wanted to object, or if anyone 
‘else had desired to object, it could not have been taken up even 
this morning. 

Mr. NORRIS. We contd take it up after 2 o'clock by motion. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN, ‘There is this danger in referring the reso- 
lution to a committee. There have been a great many gifts 
presented here from the Greeks, as suggested by the Senator 
from Nebraska. Of course, I do not know whether there are 
any Greeks on the committee or not. I do not know the dispo- 
sition of them. But should there be any design to give us far 
more than we are asking, they could amend my proposal in 
such a way as, for instance, to do away with executive sessions 
altogether, a very generous offer that they might have in mind 
would be defeated when it came before the Senate. All of 
these suggestions can be referred to the committee, with refer- 
ence to doing away with executive sessions or haying every- 
thing in open executive session, or telling everything that takes 
place in secret executive session. Those matters can all be 
referred to a committee, and if they want to come back with 
such a proposition, that is all right. 

As I have said, and as the Senator from Nebraska has said, 
we are in favor of a far greater advance in liberal legislation than 
is included in my amendment. The only reason why I included 
no more in the amendment was because what I have included 
in the amendment is simply establishing in the rule what this 
body has already been doing by custom, but which, continned 
to be done by custom, carries over us a threat of being charged 
with a violation of the rule. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cums] to the fact that it has never been held that a two- 
thirds yote is essential to suspend a rule, and the Chair has 
Lela that it does not require a two-thirds vote to pass a rule or 
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to amend a rule. All we are frying to do is to have the rule 
state just what the Senate has been doing, so we will not have 
to suspend a rule to do it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator has stated the situation 
much more concisely than Ihave. It does not seem to me there 
is any necessity for referring it to the Committee on Rules. 
The other questions that have not been debated and discussed 
before the Senate recently might present some reason for re- 
ferring them to the committee. If the Senate wants to revise 
the entire rule, let us start out and do it. I will vete for a 
proposition much more liberal than this, so far as publicity is 
concerned. I would like to have it. We have tried that in the 
past. I have tried it personally myself with offers to amend 
the rule, and we have been defeated. We accepted the defent 
and took it for granted that it could not be done beeause the 
Senate had decided otherwise. But here is a proposition which 
in the first place only puts into the rule what the Senator sald 
has really been a custom for 15 years, and a custom never 
broken until just a few days ago. In addition to that, the rule 
that has been debated and discussed at length and in detail 
by the Senate, and therefore it seems to me, as 1 look at it, 
that the necessity for referring it to a committee disappears. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield, if the Senator wants to ask me a 
question. However, I was about to yield the floor, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I simply desire to make clear a reference 
which the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] bas made) 
to me, When I wis President pro tempore of the Senate I“ 
held more than once that it did not require a two-thirds vote 
to make public a vote in executive session. That is still my 
opinion. I think the ruling is erroneous that it requires a 
two-thirds vote to authorize the publication of a vote in execn- 
tive session. It hus already been held that it may be carried 
by a majority vote. Feeling that way, of course I do not think 
there is any necessity for referring that part of the resolution 
to the Committee on Rules. 

So far as making public a yote by one who casts it, I have 
always held that view of the rule. I remember very well that 
it wis suggested that I might be expelled because a few years 
ago I said in open session that it must not be understood that 
I would decline to answer an inquiry that was made to me with 
regard to the way I voted. I think that is the rule of the 
Senate. I think it is a proper censtruction of the rule of the 
Senate, probably brought about by long continued custom. So far 
as 1 am concerned, I intend to vote in favor of the resolution 
proposed by the Senator from Nevada, nor do I think that 
there is any necessity for a reference to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Nebrasku a question before he yiclds the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am willing to yield the floor, but I yield 
to permit the Senator from Wisconsin to ask me i question. 

Mr. LENROOT. The distinction between the Senator's sub- 
stitute and the pending resolution is that in one cuse, that of. 
the Senator’s substitute, it would be mandatory to make nll 
votes public, while under the resolution of the Senator from 
Nevada it would be by majority vote of the Senate. 

Mr. PITTMAN, That is correct. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask the Senator whether there 
muy not be some cases where it would be very unfair to a 
Senator to make his vote public when he was deprived of 
giving the information that actuated lis vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I think that might occur. 

Mr. LENROOT. Tor instance, we had a case in the early 
part of the present session where, I think, information was dis- 
closed in executive’ session which changed the minds of a 
majority of the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. In view of that fact, would it not be better 
to have that rest on a majority vote of the Senate? 

Mr. NORRIS. That may be. I will say to the Senator, how- 
ever, that I did not present my substitute with any intention of 
formally offering it on the floor of the Senate as an amendment 
to the resolution submitted by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PirrMAN] unless a parliamentary situation should develop in 
which something might be accomplished by doing so. I will 
further say to the Senator from Wisconsin that I am satisfied 
with the resolution of the Senator from Neyada, and unless 
some different parliamentary situation shall arise I do not 
intend to offer my substitute, and I had no intention of doing so 
when I submitted it. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I am glad the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee has made the statement which he just 
made, I entirely agree with him in the proposition whieh he 
stated. I do not know what other States-might do, because I 
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do not know the people of other States, but if the senior Sena- 5 or 10 minutes or longer while the first Senator Is holding the 


tor from South Carolina [Mr. Siru] should tell how ne voted 


floor. Instead of securing recognition from the Chair, the Sen- 


on the nomination to which reference has been made, and the | ator interrupting receives his recognition from the Senator 


Senate should then see fit to expel him, he would not have to who holds the floor. 


That occurs repeatedly. One Senator 


leave the Chamber; he could just exercise his privilege as an | holding the floor yields to another Seuator, by courtesy, the 


ex-Senator and sit back here until I could telegraph the Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina and he would be reappointed; and 


before the people of South Carolina he would not have any op- 


position for reelection. If he should have, the man who ran 


against him would not have a corporal’s guard to support him, 


because our people believe in the Constitution of the United 
States; they believe in freedom and the exercise of free speech. 
On yesterday, when the President pro tempore called for the 


regular order at 2 o'clock, I had just started to read the form | 
of oath which is required to be taken by a Senator, which is as 


follows: 


T, A B, do solemnly swear (or afirm) that I will support and defend 
the Constitution of the United States against all enemies, forcign and 
domestic; that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the same; that 
I take this obligation freely, without any mental reservation or purpose 
of evasion; and that I will well and faithfully discharge the duties of 
the office on which I am about to enter. So help me God. 


There is nothing contained in that oath that requires a Sen- 
ator to submit to any rule of secrecy, so far as his vote is con- 
cerned; and if there were, Mr. President, the Constitution of 
the United States itself in the first amendment provides: 


Congress shall make no Jaw respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, 


In another section of the Constitution, Article I, it is pro- 
vided: : 

Kach House may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its 
Members for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two- 
thirds, expel a Member, 


Of course, that provision of the Constitution that each House 
may determine the rules of its procedure was adopted before 
the first amendment was adopted. After the adoption of that 
section of the Constitution an amendment to the Constitution 
was proposed and adopted which provided that Congress should“ 
pass no law—which certainly covers a rule—abridging the free- 
dom of speech. 

The rule of the Senate, however, provides: 


4. Any Senator or officer of the Senate who shall disclose the secret 
or confidential business or proceedings of the Senate shall be Mable, it 
a Senator, to suffer expulsion from the body. 


Mr. President, I do not see that that specially contradicts the 
clause of the Constitution in reference to freedom of speech as 
to a Senator's own vote. I do not take the position that a Sen- 
ator should state how other Senators voted. I would not do so 
because that is none of my business. The rules of the Senate 
further provide: 


2. All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator 
when acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifiea- 
tions of the person nominated, also all votes upon any nomination, 
shall be kept seeret. 


Mr. President, I say that a Senator has a right under this 
rule to state his own individual yote to his constituents, but 
that he has not the right to state how some other Senator 
voted. 
supposed to be the greatest legislative body in the world; and a 
political body, too, composed of politicians, too, and of good 
ones, or they would not be here—turning around and saying to 
the people whom we represent, 117,000,000 possibly, that the 
rules of the Senate prohibit a Senator from telling them how 
he yoted! We go into an executive session or a secret session, 
not representing ourselyes—if there is a Senator in this body 
representing himself alone he should be at home—but repre- 
senting our constituents, the people of the United States. Euch 
individual citizen makes up the sovereignty of the United 
States; and when he or she, as it is now, votes to send us here, 
and for us to go back to our homes and, when they ask of us an 
accounting of our stewardship, to stand on the platform and 
look at them and smile and say, “I will not tell you, my bosses, 
you to whom I owe my position; I refuse to tell vou how I 
cast my ballot upon a certain proposition,’ would be outrageous 
and preposterous, 

Why do we not obey all the rules of the Senate? They are 
violated here every day. A Senator who obtains the floor under 
the rules is permitted to yield for a question. Instead of that, 
however, nearly every day some Senator gets the floor and 


The idea of the Senate of the United States—which is | 


| 
| 


right to speak, when possibly, if the Senator holding the floor 
did not exercise that courtesy in open violation of the rules of 
the Senate some other Senator would have an opportunity of 
making remarks upon a question. 

There is another rule which is violated daily. A Senator 
rises and, instead of addressing the Chair and giving the Chair 
the opportunity of asking the Senator who has the floor if he 
will subject himself to an interruption, does not even address 
the Chair but turns to the Senator who is speaking and begins 
to talk to him regardless of the Chair. 

These are open violations of the rules; and if they are con- 
stitutional at all, Senators are just as much sworn to address 
the Presiding Officer-and ask him for recognition as they are 
to keep secret a yote. 

I tell you, Mr. President, I do not believe the American 
people will submit to star-chamber practice in this country. I 
believe the American people want freedom of speech; they want 
to know what their representatives are doing. So far as 1 
am individually concerned, I propose that my people shall know 
what I am doing. I have never kept a secret from them, and 
I have been holding office almost since I was 21 years of age. 
I propose to tell them how I vote here on every question in 
executive session; and if the Senate decides that I can not de 
it, then, so far as I am individually concerned, I never expect to 
go into another executive session of this body. That is my 
position plainly stated, and 1 want it understood. 

I can not understand how any Senator of this great Nation 
would cast a ballot anywhere and be ashamed of it. 

I favor permitting each Senator to state how he voted on 
each and every question, including nominations, and let him 
decide for himself whether he will refuse to tell his people if 
requested; and I submit that he has a right to do so under 
the rule as it now reads, and by so doing will not violate his 
oath or any rule of this body. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, being chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, I do not know just how much I should say. 

think, however, this is so important a question I think it 
should be referred to the Committee on Rules. I may state 
that, speaking in a general way, I am in favor of the principle 
involved in the proposed amendment to the rules, but, in my 
opinion, the wording should be changed in some respects. 
Amendments to the rule have been suggested by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Binewanm], by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr, Norris], by the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Nerety], and by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BLEASE], 
und an amendment was also suggested by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] on yesterday. Those proposed 
amendments are pending before the Senate. It seems to me 
that if we are going to amend the rule the proposed amend- 
nients ought to be referred to the Committee on Rules, of 
which the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson], the leader 
upon the Democratic side, the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. OVERMAN], and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Har- 
RISON],itre members, All these proposed amendments should 
be carefully and fully considered by the committee. 

I can say, as chairman of the Committee on Rules, there will 
be no delay. I think I have demonstrated to the Senator from 
Nevada that I haye no desire to delay this question, I con- 
sented that it might come up yesterday; I consented that we 
might take it up this morning. So far as I am concerned, I 
should like to have it disposed of. I think every Senator should 
have the right to state how he has voted upon any and all ques- 
tions and that a majority should have the right to order the 
publication of ult roll cails; but, as I sald a moment ago, I 
think the wording of this resolution could be changed aud the 
resolution thereby improved. I therefore move that the resolu- 
tion be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Kansas that the resolution of the Senator 
from Nevada be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. GLASS obtained the floor, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Virginia 
yicld to me for a moment? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I may add that I delayed making this motion 
at first because of the belief that a motion to refer was not 
debatable; but I think a motion to refer a resolution is debat- 
able; and therefore I have made the motion. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 


yields to one Senator after another who make speeches of me for a moment? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 

ginia yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

; Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

| Mr, BINGHAM. I should like to ask the Senator from 
‘Kansas a question. Would the Senator from Kansas be will- 
ling to accept an amendment to his motion to include all of 
the proposed amendments and the independent resolutions 
‘which were to be taken up at the same time, so that they may 
all be referred to the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. CURTIS. I will include all of them, and move that 
the resolution and proposed amendments be referred to the 
Committee on Rules. 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Kansas, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I do not purpose a discussion 
of the merits of the proposal of the Senator from Nevada. 
I may say that it is my intention to vote for the policy re- 
fected in the resolution. If the text of the resolution does 
not exactly provide what the Senator from Nevadan and those 
lwho think with him design, I shall vole for its alteration; 
but it is my judgment that a majority of the Senate should 
he able to make public a vote on a nomination in executive 
session, 

I rose, however, Mr. President, to call attention to one of 
the most extraordinary phases of this discussion of which one 
could possibly conceive. The matter has been debated as if 
the question of executive sessions and their advisability were 
fomething entirely new; as if the matter had not been 
thrashed out over and over again long ago by men of great 
distinction, with names in the History of the country which 
will endure long after every present Member of this body 
shall have passed to his reward. The singular thing to me is 
that newspapers and Senators themselves seem willing to 
ascribe motives that have not one particle of foundation in 
truth or in good sense or in good taste; and the other day we 
witnessed here the spectable of a Senator having embalmed 
in the Reconp a newspaper denunciation and characterization 
of the entire Senate that has no justification in truth or de- 
cency: and he had it inserted without one word of remon- 
Strance, without uttering one sentence to indicate that he dis- 
sented from or reprobated this libel upon the Senate. 

Why, Mr. President, I doubt if there is a single State in this 
Union the legislature or general assembly of which has not 
this yery rule, or one kindred to it. I read from the manual 
of my own State, which says: 


Whenever the senate proceeds to consider any nominations of the 
governor which are subject to the choice or ratification of the senate, 
the sume shall be considered in executive session with closed doors; and 
the proceedings thereon shall be secret unless the injunction of secrecy 
be removed by a vote of the senate. 


I venture to say, Mr. President, that that rule of procedure 
is embodied in the rules of the general assembly or legislature 
of every State in this Union. Not only so, but even the com- 
mittees of the senate and of the house assume the privilege 
of going into executive session upon matters that are to be 
considered. Therefore, to discuss this question as it has been 
debated upon the theory that suddenly and singularly the Sen- 
ate of the United States has disclosed a peculiar view Qf exec- 
utive business, and that its Members have exhibited a degree 
of cowardice, and, as one newspaper said, of indecency in the 
treatment of a nominatioh, is something that has no warrant 
and of which those who employ it ought to be ashamed, whether 
it be a Senator or a newspaper. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginin yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. GLASS. I do. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I offered one article from a paper, and I 
should like to know whether the Senator is referring to me. 

Mr. GLASS. I referred to the Senator as having put into 
the Record a newspaper criticism without a word of remon- 
strance as far as I heard. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I desire to know whether the Senator means 
that I should be ashamed of putting it in. 

Mr. GLASS. I would not say that the Senator shonld be 
nshamed of putting it in; but, for myself, I resent the fact that 
he did put it in without any reprobation of its reference to the 
Senate as a body of cowards. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not object to the form of criticism that 
the Senator has announced, but I will briefly answer tlie criti- 
cism later on. 

Mr. GLASS. It is not pleasant, Mr. President, for me, at 
Teast, to sit here and have Senators, imitating newspapers, 
imply that every Senator who believes in the wisdom of this 
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rule of the Senate, and who believes in executive sessions of 
the Senate, is a coward. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Dees the Senator from Vir- 
ginlu yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. GLASS. I do. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If there is a Senator on the floor who is 
not honest unless he is watched, he ought not to be here, 
ought he? 

Mr. GLASS. I think not. 

I do not think that any Senator, after deliberation or upon 
reflection, would be willing to take the position I referred to 
fi moment ago. There are Senators here, of whom I am one, 
who during their whole service in this body have voted their 
convictions in favor of executive sessions of the Senate for 
the consideration of treaties and for the purpose of passing 
upon executive nominations. They haye done it as a mutter of 
conviction ; and not one of them, as far as I know or am willing 
to believe, has done it because he was afraid to take a posi- 
tion upon a treaty or upon a nomination. I do not recall that 
ever in my service here have I objected to making public a 
yote taken in executive session upon any nomination; but I 
believe that there is busitiess of a certain nature ‘that should 
be considered in executive session, and therefore I do not ever 
hesitate to vote that conviction, which does not in any sense 
imply that I am averse to making my own position known, 
whether npon a treaty or upon a nomination. 

In this particular matter I was and am for publicity. I do 
not see that anything can be gained by concealing it; but I 
want to say, Mr. President, if I max, without violating directly 
or indirectly any rule of the Senate, that I do not believe that 
among the 96 Members of this body there muy be found all to- 
gether in excess of, perhaps, three Senators who are in the 
slightest degree averse to having made public their vote on this 
particular nomination of Mr. Woodlock. To say, as the news- 
paper article said which my friend the Senator from Nevada 
had inserted, I think Inadvyertently, without remonstrance as 
to its text, that an idiot could see that the majority of the 
Senate has weakened respect for government, and to imply that 
a majority of the Senate has been opposed to making public 
the vote on this nominee for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, is not in accord with the fact, and far from being in 
consonance with the truth. 

Mr. NEGLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER., Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. The Senator refers to the article written by 
Mr. Frank Kent, and which was printed in the Baltimore Sun; 
does he not? 

Mr. GLASS. No; I do not. I refer to the editorial which 
was put into the Recor. 

Nr. NEELY. From the Baltimore Sun? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; from the Baltimore Sun. I desire to 
make it plain that I am not indulging in any unkind criticism 
of the Senator from Nevada, because in personal conversation 
with me on the subject the Senator from Nevada very frankly 
stated that if he omitted to express his disagreement with the 
contents of the editorial it was an inadvertence. Therefore I 
am making no criticism of him. I am simply saying that it 
Was unfortunate that an editorial practically characterizing 
the entire United States Senate as a lot of cowards should 
have gone into the Record without dissent. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. Presideut—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Docs the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr, GLASS. I do. 

Mr. PITTMAN. On yesterday I publicly expressed my 
views with regard to the effect on the country of the failure 
to make public this vote. I introduced in the Recorp the edi- 
torial from the Baltimore Sun for the purpose of showing the 
effect that the action was having throughout the country. I 
stated on yesterday in my speech that the editorials through- 
out the country were of a similar tenor. Of course, I do not 
want it understood that I consider any Senator in this body 
cowardly; aud while on yesterday I did not refer to this arti- 
cele, because I had to put it in at the last minute before we 
took up the unfinished business, I stated upon yesterday that 
I did not consider any Member of this body cowardly. I do 
not. 

I do not consider that there is any man here against whom 
there can be any reflection with regard to his integrity or his 
character or anything of the kind. As a matter of fact, the 
refusal to make these proceedings public was not by a bare 
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majority. It has been held that it takes two-thirds of the 
Senate. I do not think there is very much opposition to this 
thing at all. In fact, the unbroken custom of the body for 
many years has been to publish the votes merely on the sug- 
gestion of ‘a Senator. I put the editorial in the Recorp be- 
cause I thought it was the strongest statement of the opinion 
of a big paper with regard to the action that I have seen. 
My views, of course, were stated publicly here In the Senate, 
but so fur as imputing cowardice to anybody is concerned, I 
have not made any such charge. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, it was the strongest, and, in my 
judgment, the most deplorable and unwarranted characteriza- 
tion of this body as degraded and cowardly that I have ever 
seen in a newspaper. ‘The greater part of the activities of my 
life have been as a newspaper publisher. I have quite as much 
pride in my profession as I have in my place in this body, if 
not more, and I have as much respect for my profession as I 
huve for this body. Therefore I am speaking of this aspect 
of the case not only without any prejudice against newspapers, 
but with an abiding concern for the integrity of the public 
press, and as a publisher, and for 40 years a newspaper editor, 
I protest against this ceaseless effort to decry the United States 
Senate and represent it to the country practically as a body 
of political degenereates. 

Mr. President, it is quite as important to be truthful as it 
is to be courageous. If a man be a coward, he can not help 
it; he is that, and he may be nothing else, But if a man is 
not truthful, that is his own dereliction; it is not a delin- 
quency of nature. 

I have here another newspaper editorial which is under- 
taking to advance the idea that Government agencies are be- 
ing depraved by the intervention and by the activities of public 
men in Congress. It undertakes to establish its theory by writ- 
ing and publishing the following: 


A vacancy Is soon to occur on the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Yesterday Senators Swaxson and Grass, of Virginia, hurried to the 
White House to ask that a Virginian be appointed to the place. Have 
they fo mind a Virginian espectatiy qualified for the office? They 
mention no name, and the chances are they have not yet settled upon 
a candidate, It is safe to assume that Senators Swanson and Grass 
are nothing like so much interested in the quality of their candidate 
as they are in paying off some old political debts. If Virginia docs 
not get the appointment, some other State will and for the simple 
reason of politics. i 


Mr. President, no more gratuitous or mendacious statement 
was ever put in type or issued from the presses of a public 
journal. If there is soon to be a vacancy on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, I have no knowledge of it whatsoever. 
Nor did I go to the White House to plead for membership upon 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in behalf of any Vir- 
ginian, qualified or unqualified. I appropriate to myself credit 
enough to believe that there is no colleague of mine in the 
Senate, or in the House, where I served for 18 years, who 
would think of ascribing to me the degraded motives there 
asserted by this Balitmore paper. 

I owe no political debts to anybody in Virginia, and have 
none to pay. My indebtedness, if there be remaining any in- 
debtedness, is to the entire people of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, for in my whole service in the Congress of the United 
States, comprehending 24 years, I have had opposition but once. 
I have had no occasion to incur any political indebtedness to 
any politician to any extent, much Jess to the extent of rec- 
omnmending an unworthy man for appointment upon the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

If by my public service I haye not reqnited the confidence 
of or paid fully my indebtedness to the people of Virginia, 
they are at liberty at any time to retire me from public life, 
and indeed, if that be the case, I wonld be obliged to them for 
retiring me. If I could conceive that that were so, I would 
not wait a minute fer enforced retirement. 

What could have been the motive of tle publication of a 
comment of that sort it is beyond my ability to conceive, 
unless it be that reprehensible crusade some newspapers of this 
country bave been carrying on to disquiet public confidence und 
to bring the United States Seunte into derision before the 
people of this country. 

The men who print and edit these newspapers have, as I 
suppose, been my friends, and the fact that they could so far 
depurt from the truth and from the preprieties of the case 
as to have written and published thut utterly gratuitous und 
unwarranted editorial reflecting upon the two Virginia Sena- 
tors simply illustrates how far atield newspapers, as well as 
politicinns, may go when they are careless of the political and 
personal integrity of public men, 
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It is no virtue to haye made that accusation in the public 
prints, and it is unwarranted accusations of that description 
that have partially convinced me that the right and proper 
course here is to discuss nominations in executive session, be- 
eause we stand here sheltered by constitutional immunity 


_aguinst any sort of reprisal for what we say on the floor of the 


Senate. We may asperse the character of any man without 
fear, because the Constitution itself says that we may not be 
held responsible, either in civil damages or otherwise, fer our 
utterances here. Therefore, when the names of men are pre- 
sented for confirmation, I say it is the part of wisdom to con- 
sider those questions in executive session. I do not recall 
that in all my service here I have departed from that rule on 
more than two occasions, and in one of those cases it was be- 
cause the Senators from the State affected most by the romina- 
tion asked for an open executive session. The other cuse was 
that of Mr. Justice Stone, which presented peculiar reasons 
why the nomination should be considered in open executive 
session. 

Therefore do I say that it is not fair, it is not decent, whether 
the charge emnuates from a Senator or from a newsprper, to 
suggest that Senators who believe in executive sessions are 
cowards because they vote their convictions when the question 
arises. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, Which is House bill 6773. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Ssmoor] if he will net temporarily lay aside the unfinished 
business until we dispose of the matter which has been 
pending? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have some understanding 
about how long it is going to take to dispose of the matter. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think we ought to vote in just a few min- 
utes. We can undoubtedly vote by half-past 2. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have nothing more to say. 
to vote now. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
consent 

Mr. FESS. What is the unanimous- consent request? 

Mr. SMOOT. To enable us to vote on the motion to refer 
the resolution of the Senator from Nevada to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Mr. BORAH. Before I consent to it, let us have the resolu- 
tion read which is to be referred. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I state first that I have 
moved to refer the resolution and amendments proposed to 
it, and substitutes for it. I do not think I could include in 
that motion resolutions that were intended to be taken up 
separately, but I do include all that were offered as amend- 
ments or substitutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to lay aside the un- 
finished business temporarily, provided there will be no further 
discussion on the resolution. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator can ask to lay the unfinished 
business aside temporarily, and he can call it up whenever he 
wants to do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am awitre of that, but I want to get some 
idea as to how long it will take to dispose of the resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think we are ready for a vote now. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is the case, I ask unanimous consent 
that the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho has 
asked for the reading of the resolution, 

Mr. SMITH. Before the resolution is read I wish to submit 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BORAH. I withdraw 
what the resolution is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South 
Carolina will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SMITH. I want to understand the status of the matter. 
Are the substitutes and amendments offered to be yoted on 
before the present resolution is to be voted on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The understanding of the 
Chair is that the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] moves to 
refer to the Committee on Rules the pending resolution and 
certain other resolutions that have been offered, with the idea 
that they wonld be tendered as substitutes, 

Mr. CURTIS. ‘That is, when the matter is up for a vote. 

Mr. BORAH. Is there any understanding about when a re- 
port is likely to be made on the resolution? I buve no objec- 
tion. I would not like to refuse to send it to the committee, be- 
canse, perhaps, the committee ought to consider it; but I would 
like to see the matter make progress. 


I am ready 


If we are to yote now, I ask unanimous 


the request, as I now know 
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Mr. CURTIS. I have stated, as chairman of the Committee 
on Rules, that there would be no delay in the consideration of 
the resolution if it is referred, I stated that I would in my 
humble way, as I have endeavored to demonstrate here on the 
floor, place no obstacle in the way of the consideration of the 
matter. I have no desire to delay action, because I agreed 
yesterday, and I agreed again this morning, that it would be 
taken up. So far as I can speak, as chairman of the committee, 
there will be no delay. 

Mr. PITTMAN. In the first place, I think we ought to have 
a quorum here if we are going to vote. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk cailed the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald King Sackett 
Bayard Forris La Follette Sheppard 
Bingham Fess Lenroot Sulpstend 
lease Pletcher McKellar Shortridge 
Borah Frazier McNary Simmons 
Bratton George Mayfield Smith 
Brookhart Glass Menus Smoot 
Broussard Got Metcalf Stanfield 
Gruce Gooding Moses Stephens 
Butler Hale Neely Swinson 
Cameron Harreld Norris Trammell 
Caraway Harris Nye Tyson 
Copeland Harrivon Oddie Wadsworth 
Couzens Heflin Overman Warren 
Cummins Howell Phipps Watson 
Curtis Johnson Pittman Wheeler 
Dale Jones, N. Mex. Rausdell Willlains 
pit Jones, Wash, Recd, Pa, Willls 
age Kendrick Robinson, Ark. 

Edwards Keyes Robinson, Ind. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight Senators having an- 
swered to their names, u quorum is present. 

Mr, BORAH. I would like to have the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman]. Before I determine whether 
I shall vote to refer the resolution, I want to be certain as to 
what is proposed to be done. Is there any change which is pro- 
posed to be made in the rule other than to permit a Senator to 
anvonnce his own vote? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH, What are the changes which the Senator pro- 
poses? 

Mr. PITTMAN. There are two changes. One is to allow a 
Senator to announce his own vote, and the other is to place in 
the rule a provision that a majority of the Senate, instead of 
two-thirds, may make a vote public. The Senator from Kansas 
has moved to refer the matter to the Committee on Rules, If 
that motion is defeated further proceedings will be had in the 
Senate. For the reasons which have been stated by various 
Senators who favor the amendment, I hope the motion to refer 
will be defeated. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, I have not participated in the 
discussion brought about by the proposal of the Senator from 
Nevada to change one of the important rules of the Senate. I 
um in favor of a modification of the rule, perhaps not exactly 
as expressed in the proposal of the Senator. However, a ques- 
tion so important should, I think, receive the consideration of 
the Committee on Rules. The rules of the Senate are the 
result of years of experience, and most of them were drafted 
by men of the highest ability who had in view the best inter- 
ests of our country. That the rules are immutable, I do not 
contend. Indeed, as stated, the rule under consideration should 
be modified. However, the question of executive sessions, and 
how they should be dealt with, and all cognate matters, should 
be carefully considered by the Committee on Rules. I think it 
wiser not to deal with the question in a piecemeal manner, and 
particularly when the preposal before us is susceptible of differ- 
ont interpretations and may possibly lead to some confusion, 
I shall, therefore, support the motion to refer the matter to 
the Committee on Rules, with the hope that it will soon report 
back such amendments as will meet the situation and every 
legitimate and proper requirement. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I shall vote to refer the 
resolution to the Committee on Rules for a reason perhaps 
somewhat different from that actuating other Senators. I am 
not at all certain that many Senators wiil agree with me in 
the assertion I aim about to make. I believe that roll calls in 
executive session should be made automatically public, and I 
would like to see the rule drawn in that way. I believe that 
the particular proposal which, on line 8, provides that “all 
votes shall be kept secret until the injunction of secrecy is 
removed by a majority vote,” and the last sentence, which 
reads, “and the making public by a Senator of his own vote 
shall not be deemed a violation of the injunction of secrecy," 
are jn themselves inconsistent, 
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If it takes a majority vote to make public a roll call and 
some time, lacking a majority vote, let us assume, any Senator 
may announce what his vote was, then a majority of the Seu- 
ators may severally announce their yotes, and we would have 
an inconsistency. 

Mr. BORAH. 
the general rule? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
wipe out the rule. 
Mr. BORAH. If every Senator should announce his vote, 
the rule would be nullified. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is to be anticipated that a great ma- 
jority of Senators would announce their individual votes. 
Once the habit were started, I think it would persist aud grow, 
and I think we would find practically all Senators would an- 
nounce their votes. We would follow the lead of the first group 
that did it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I can not imagine a 
Senator who would be disinclined to announce openly how he 
voted upon any question or any nomination. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Neither can J. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I shall never hesitate to do so, or ob- 
ject to letting it be known how I vote on any measure or on 
any nomination. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The suggestion I have to make, though 
I ain not sure that many Senators will agree with me, is that 
the rule should so be drawn as to make automatic the publica- 
18 of the final roll call upon nominations and have it done 
with. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. In the debate between Hayne and others 
on the committee which reported the original rule, they held 
the meaning of the rule to be that the total vote should remain 
secret, but that each Senator had the right to tell his own 
vote; and so it has always remained, and so it exists now. If 
we do not adopt my proposed amendment to the rule, it still 
remains in that same way. In practice it has not so far en- 
joined the secrecy of a man's vote who did not want it kept 
secret, 

But what I am getting at is simply this: This provision 
is agreed to practically; I know a. majority of the Senate 
agree to it. I do not know whether a majority of the Sen- 
ate agree to the suggestion that the vote shall be automati- 
cally published. The adoption of this proposal will not 
prevent the immediate Introduction of an amendment with 
that object in view by the Senator; and, in fact, there is 
one already proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] to that effect. Action on the pending resolution will 
not prevent the other matter from being considered immedi- 
ately or being referred to a committee, as Senators may see 
fit. What I am trying to do, sir, is to allow a yote of the 
Senate on something which I know a majority understand 
and are in favor of instead of involving it with something I 
do not know they are in favor of. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My only thought was that we could 
make one bite of this cherry aud settle it. I do not think we 
can do that wiscly and with the proper phraseology unless we 
shall permit the Committee on Rules to take into consideration 
these various suggestions. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I know we can swallow this bite, but I 
am afraid we may get xo much that we will not be able to 
digest anything at this session. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 1 do not anticipate that. I have 
every confidence that the Committee on Rules will report 
promptly; and I do think that this proposal carries an in- 
consistency which will very shortly make itself manifest. I 
will take a majority vote to make the whole roll call public; 
at the same time any Senator may tell how he voted. It will 
be found that all Senators will do it and that the whole roll 
call will be published in that way. Why not do it all in oue 
bite? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the motion to refer to the 
committee shall be defeated, there is an amendment pending 
here to the resolution which will accomplish what the Senator 
from New York suggests. We could vote on the amendment, 
and if the amendment should be lost, then we could vote on the 
original resolution. So we could dispose of the matter here in 
about 30 minutes in accordance with all the suggestions which 
have been made. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I can see no occasion what- 
ever for referring this resolution to a committee. The proposi- 
tion involved is simple. The only question at issue is whether 


Is not the last clause simply an exception to 


It would be an exception which would 
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a majority of the Senate in executive session can control the 
publication of a roll enll. That is the simple question which is 
presented by this resolution. If Senators are in favor of a 
majority controlling the question of the publication of a roll 
call they will vote for the resolution, and if they are not in 
favor of it they will vote to refer the resolution to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and vote against the majority proposition. 
I have always believed that a majority of the body ought to 
control matters of this importance. ‘There is nothing intricate 
about it. We have debated it here now for two days. Every 
Senator has made up his mind whether he thinks a majority or 
more than a majority ought to determine whether or not a roll 
call taken in executive session should be made public. If the 
proposition of the Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] 
comes before this body we shall debate for a week or more 
whether or not we shall have open executive sessions—which 
is practically what it amounts to—and then vote whether we 
shall have a secret session. If that question shall be taken up 
we will accomplish nothing at this session. There are a hun- 
dred ways to defeat a proposition, and one of them is to involve 
it with some other matter. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Surely the Senator from Virginin does 
not mean to imply that I am for open executive sessions? 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator is going to have the roll 
calls automatically published, what is the difference? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Prior to the incident which arose in 
connection with the nomination to which reference has been 
made and prior to the decision of the Chair, which has not 
been appealed from, it was automatic. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will say it was automatic by unanimous 
consent; but to provide that a motion has to be made and 
curried in order to keep a roll call secret practically amounts 
to open executive sessions. We could debate here for a week 
or 10 days or two weeks as to whether or not Senators favor 
or do not favor open executive sessions. 

I am willing to baye roll calls published on every question, 
but now to refer the resolution to the committee will mean 
what? The committee will report; their report will go to the 
calendar; a Senator will have to move to take it up. It will 
then be brought in conflict with every measure which may 
he on the calendar, and Senators may vote against ever taking 
the report up because they may favor something else which 
they prefer over the resolution. We have debated it here for 
now two days. It is a simple proposition. The latter part 
provides what is already the custom of the Senate. The only 
question is, Do Senators favor a majority of the Senate making 
public roll calls taken in executive session? For one, I do. 
It being merely a simple proposition such as that, I shall vote 
against referring the resolution, because I believe a majority 
of the Senate ought to control such questions, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I thought we 
lind taken considerable time the other day in discussing the 
proposition as to whether or not a majority could do what the 
Senator from Virginia says. Under the rule as proposed there 
seems to be a very decided difference of opinion as to whether 
it takes a majority or two-thirds to do it. I merely wish to 
say, however, that I am in favor of the action proposed by the 
amendment to the rule submitted by the Senator from Nevada 
Mr. PITTMAN]. 

This, however, is a very Important matter; I am not sure 
that the language is yet framed as it should be. I think we 
may yery wisely and properly refer the proposed amendment 
to the rule to the Committee on Rules. The chairman of the 
committee has assured the Senate that prompt action will be 
taken by the committee. I think nearly everybody knows the 
attitude of the membership of the committee, especially of the 
minority, with reference to the question. So we may be as- 
sured that a favorable report will be made very soon on the 
resolution to carry out the views not only as expressed by the 
Senator from Nevada but by others who are in favor of taking 
action of that sort. Therefore, believing that prompt action 
will be taken by the committee, feeling satisfied also that when 
it reaches the calendar the Senate will very promptly take the 
resolution up, if necessary by a yote, I propose to yote to refer 
the resolution to the committee. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the pending motion, as I 
understand, is that made by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis], It is a simple motion to refer the resolution to the 
Committee on Rules? ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS, I moye to amend the motion by adding the 
following words: 
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And report the same back to the Senate with its recommendations 
within seven days. 


Mr. CURTIS. I will accept that modification of my motion. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, the motion will 
be so modified. The Secretary will call the roll on the motion 
of the Senator from Kansas as modified. 

Mr. ASHURST. What is the pending motion, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon the motion 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] to refer Senate Res- 
olution 188 and proposed amendments to the Committee on 
Rules, with jnstructions to report thereon within seven days. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. BRATTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvavia Mr. 
Perrrk]. I understand, however, that if he were present the 
Senator from Pennsylvania would vote as I shall yote. I there- 
fore vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. COPELAND (when his name was called). On this mat- 
ter I have a pnir with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Carrer]. 
Not knowing how be would vote, I withhold my vote. If per- 
mitted to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Ernst’s name was called). I am 
requested to announce the unavoidable absence of the Senator 
from Kentucky. Were he present, he would yote “ yea.” 

Mr. FERRIS (when his name was called). On this matter 
I am paired with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER]. 
I am informed that if he were present he would vote “yea.” If 
I were permitted to vote, I should vote“ nay.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. 
I trimsfer that pair to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I hive a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. MCLEAN]. 
Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. If I 
were permitted to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce the follow- 
ing general pairs: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gruterr] with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop]; and 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Denren] with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Watsn]. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas (after having voted in the 
affirmative). I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. McKinney], but I am informed that he would 
vote as I have yoted on this question, und, therefore, I will 
let my vote stand. 

I wish to announce that the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Genry] is detained from the Senate by illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 47, nays 27, us follows: 

YEAS—47 


Bayard Edge McKellar Sackett 
Bingham Edwards McNary Shortridge 
Please Fernald Means Smoot 
Bratton Fess Metenit Stanfield 
Brookhart Hale Moses Stephens 
Broussard Harreld Neely Tyson 
Butler Jones, N. Mex. Oddie Wadsworth 
Cameron Jones, Wash. Phipps Warren 
Caraway Kendrick Pine Watson 
Couzens Keyes Reed, Pa. Winans 
Curtis King Robinson, Ark. Willis 
Dale Lenroot Robinson, Ind, 
NAYS—2 

Ashurst George Mayficld ` Shipstead 
Borah Gor Norris Simmons 
Brace Gooding Nye Smith 
Cummins Harris Overman Swanson 
Dill Harrison Pittman Trammell 
Fletcher Johnson Ransdell Wheeler 
Frazier La Follette Sheppard 2 

NOT VOTING—22 
Capper Gerry McKinley Schall 
Copeland Gillett McLean Underwood 
Dencen Glass McMaster Walsh 
du Pont Greene Norbeck Weller 
Ernst Heflin Pepper 
Ferris Howell Reed, Mo. 


So the motion to refer the resolution and proposed amend- 
ments to the Committee on Rules was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution offered by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Bincuam], the resolution offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Breasts], and the resolution offered by the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Nerry] be referred to the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask that the resolution I 
have offered as a substitute be referred with the others 

Mr. BLEASE. I make the same request as to mine, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order will 
be made. : 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Mr. HARRISON obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. I shail detain the Senate only a very few 
minutes, 

Mr. SMOOT. All I wanted to do was to have the unfinished 
business laid before the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I have been recognized, and I desire 
to present a request for unanimous consent, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can speak on the unfinished Pusi- 
ness just as well. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I have a concurrent resolution that 
I desire to present. 

Mr. President, the Philippine question is one of growing 
interest. Those who read the papers this morning know that 
even the President has waked up to the necessity of a closer 
study of the Philippine question. In the various press dis- 
patches carried in all the papers the fact is revealed that the 
President is sending a special envoy to the Philippines to study 
that situation, because, as the press dispatches state, the next 
Congress may legistate upon the subject. 

Of course, the people in the country will differ as to whether 
that is a reflection upon General Wood, who has served as 
Goyernor General of the Philippines for some half a decade. 
Some will think that the President still has confidence in his 
capacity as an executive and that his reports will receive very 
great consideration at the President’s hands. Others will be- 
lieve, and no doubt there will be many in the country who will 
believe, that notwithstanding his long residence in the Philip- 
pine Islands aud his close touch with the situation and all 
the conditions there, the President has not sufficient confidence 
in General Wood to accept his reports and to frame messages 
to Congress carrying out his recommendations. 

Be that as it may, the country will differ about it. It would 
seem to me, if this is a growing question, that there ought to 
be some agency of the Government to investigate the conditions 
in the Philippines rather than just some individual that the 
President may choose to send over there. Although he may 
have confidence in the genufleman, others may not have con- 
fidence in him. I say that as no reflection upon Mr. Thompson, 
because I understand him to be a man of very excellent char- 
acter. He stands well in Ohio, although not quite well enough 
to have been elected governor of that State. He still had the 
symptoms of again being a candidate for governor in the Buck- 
eye State, and his ambitions rather conflicted with similar am- 
bitions on the part of others, and rumor says that it was de- 
termined that two administration candidates should not be out 
before the people of Ohio, and that this was a pretty good way 
to get one of them out of the way. So apparently the adminis- 
tration is carrying out its normal policy of removing some gen- 
tlemen out of the confines of the United States and finding 
them places abroad; and 1 suppose the only place that the 
President could find for Mr. Thompson to get him out of the 
governorship race was as a special enyoy to the Philippines. 

In view of these facts, Mr. President, it seeming to me that 
Congress is the body that should investigate this matter, I 
offer the resolution which I send to the desk and ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the press re- 
ports of interyiews attributed to Mr. Thompson are to the effect 
that he enters upon the performance of bis duties as ambas- 
sador extracrdinary and minister plenipotentiary with full con- 
yiction that there is nothing connected with the administration 
of Governor General Wood that is the just subject matter of 
criticism. The indications are, therefore, that he goes to the 
Philippines for the purpose of conlirming the conclusions he 
has already reached respecting the merits of our control as 
exeniplified through the present administration. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; and the White House statement says 
that Mr. Thompson is a very close friend of General Wood. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. KING, I call the Senator's attention to the fact that 
Congress a number of years ago enacted what is known as the 
Jones law. In the preamble of that act, and it is part of the 
act, Congress declared in the most solemn manner that the 
Filipinos should have their independence when a stable goy- 
ernment was established. There were many in the United 
States who believed that the United States had no right to re- 
main in the Philippine Islands, and that the inhabitants of 
those islands should enjoy independence. However, the meas- 
ure which promised independence was passed, and it was un- 
derstood by the American people, as well as by the Filipinos, 
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that within a very short time the United States would with- 
draw its control over these far-off islands. 

The Filipinos have, in a most commendable and earnest way, 
addressed themselves to the responsibilities resting upon them. 
They have prepared themselves for independence, They have 
made remarkable progress industrially, educationally, culturally. 
and morally. They have demonstrated their capacity for self- 
government. They have kept the faith and are entitled to 
their rights and to their liberty. Unfortunately there are some 
imperialists in the United States and some persons who are 
desirous of haying the United States violate the promises 
solemnly made. They are conducting an active and vigorous 
campaign against the Filipinos and are attempting to discredit 
them and to find some pretext which would seem to justify the 
United States in violating its plighted word and in continuing 
for an indefinite period control over the Philippine Islands. 

Senators are familiar with the statements made by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce that rubber can be grown successfully in 
the Piilippine Islands, and there are a number of business 
organizations under the influence of persons who would be 
benefited by the United States retaining the Philippine Islands 
which are trying to show how important it is for the United 
States to own the Philippine Islands and to exploit them. We 
hear much about the great resources of the Islands and how 
importunt it is for the Filipinos themselves that American 
capital shenld be invested in their country and that they 
shonld be governed, not ly themselves, but by a country thou- 
sands of miles away. 

Mr. President, the plain truth is that the administration and 
some imperialists in the United States, and some selfish busi- 
ness interests, are determined not to surrender control over the 
Philippine Islands, The plan is to hold the Philippine Islands, 
to disregard the promises made, and to secure all possible mute- 
rial advantages which will result from their retention. It is 
not too much to assume, in view of the repeated statements 
that the administration is supporting General Wood, that the 
selection of Carmi Thompson as the representative of the 
President to visit the Philippine Islands and to investigate 
conditions there has been made for the purpose of obtaining 
reasons, if they can be found. to support the administration's 
plan to deny the Fillpinos their independence. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON, I should like to have my concurrent reso- 
lution read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will be 
read, 

The Chief Clerk read the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
9), as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That a joint committee of Congress to consist of two Senators, to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate, and two Members of the 
House of Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, is authorized to Investigate all matters 
relating to the Philippine Islands, including (1) the political, ecto- 
nomic, educational, and financial conditions in such Islands, (2) the 
possibilities in the development of the natural resources of such 
islands, and (3) the relations of the United States with the Govern- 
ment and people of stich islands. For the purposes of this resolution, 
such committee is authorized to hold hearings and to sit and act at such 
times and places within the United States or the Philippine Islands; 
to employ such experts and clerical, stenographic, and other assistants ; 
to require, by subpæœna or otherwise, the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, and documents; to ad- 
minister such oaths and to take such testimony and make such 
expenditures ns it deems advisable. Not more than twe members of 
such committee shall be from the same palitleal party. The cost of 
stenographic service to report such hearings shall not be in excess of 
25 cents per hundred words. The expenses of such committee shall 
be paid one-half from the contingent fund of the Senate and one-half 
from the contingent fund of the House of Representatives. The com- 
mittee shall report to the Congress as to its ndings on or before 
January 1, 1927, together with recommendations for such legislation 
as It deems necessary, and shall thereupon cease to exist. < 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. WILLIS and Mr. WATSON. I object. 

Mr. MOSES. I shall haye to object, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will go 
ovor under the rule. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I wish to state the reason for 

my objection. 

I am greatly impressed by the solicitude of the Senator from 
wown brother in the Philippines, 
I have not been able to follow the exact language of this 
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concurrent resolution by simply hearing it read. I want 
to sce it in print, because I may want to offer some amend- 
ments to provide for this or a similar commission to investi- 
gate into the social, political, and economic conditions of the 
black man in Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON, If the Senator thought it would help him 
in Uls race in New Hampshire, he would do it. 

Mr. MOSES. I would probably do it under the Constitution 
anyway. The Senator from Utah speaks about promises made 
by congressional action. I speak of a promise made in the 
Constitution, which guarantees to each State a republican form 
of government. > 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
sippi? 

Mr. MOSES. -I would just as soon have it in all 48 States 
of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I do not desire to take much 
of the time of the Senate in the discussion of this matter, 
which properly goes over under the rule; but I should not like 
to have the statement made by the able Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kina] go unchallenged. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will my colleague yield before 
he enters upon that phase of the matter? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. FOSS. As a member of the Insular Affairs Committee 
of the House at another time, I recall very distinctly, when the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi was a Member of the 
House, that President Woodrow Wilson appointed Doctor Rice, 
of Princeton, to make an investigation of the Philippines. As a 
member of the committee, I asked later on to have that report 
laid before the committee. It never was laid before us. I do 
not think the Senator from Mississippi objected then. 

I also recall after that, with the same man President of the 
United States, that an ex-Governor of Minnesota was sent to 
Mexico upon a similar mission to make a survey for the Presi- 
dent. I do not recall that the Senator from Mississippi, then 
a Member of the House, objected to that; and it seems to me 
rather interesting that he is objetting to this, with two such 
splendid precedents that the President is following. 

Mr. HARRISON. It seems to me interesting that the two 
Senators from Ohio are so anxious to get Carmi Thompson, the 
late candidate on the Republican ticket for governor, out of the 
United States at this particular time. 

Mr. FESS. He will do a great service anywhere he is placed, 

Mr. HARRISON. I have no doubt of that. 

Mr. KING. Why do you not keep him at home, then? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I do not desire 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkausas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIS, Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I inquire of the Senator 
from Ohio if, having objected to the consideration of this 
concurrent resolution, he intends to insist on discussing it? It 
does scem to me that if we are to discuss this concurrent reso- 
lution the objection to its present consideration ought fo be 
withdrawn, and the Senate ought not to be put in the attitude 
of considering the measure when it is not before the Senate 
and when those who insist upon considering it are so unwill- 
ing that it shall be brought before the Senate. 

In order that the Senator from Ohio may speak to the sub- 
ject before the Senate, I again ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate may consider the concurrent resolution at this time. 

Mr. WILLIS. I object to that. 

Mr. MOSES. For the reasons that I have already stated, 
I must object. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I think I understand the rules 
of the Senate, which I shall not transgress. I rose only to 
reply to the suggestion made by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
KING]. 

There need be no discussion concerning Colonel Thompson. 
His splendid record as an American and as a soldier speaks 
for itself; but I did not desire that the statement of the able 
Senator from Utah should be permitted to go into the RECORD 
unchallenged when he says two things, both of which I chal- 
lenge: First, that the American Government made a definite 
promise of Philippine independence on compliance with certain 
conditions; and, secondly, that those conditions have been com- 
plied with. 

When this subject comes up I shall be very glad to discuss 
both those propositions. I want to say now, in the first place, 
that I have read the Jones law pretty carefully. I do not 
interpret it as the Senator does. It is open to very grave 
question as to whether there was a definite pledge of the 
granting of independence; but, if there was, I challenge the 
statement that those conditions have been at all complied with. 
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Why confine the investigation to Missis- 
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That is all I care to say upon the question. We will debate 
the matter when it is properly before the Senate, because I 
desire to comply with the rule, as suggested by my friend the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. But the Senator has not done 
that. He has disregarded the rule. He has objected to the 
consideration of a concurrent resolution, and then has insisted 
upon discussing it, notwithstanding his objection. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wir- 
Ls] hus challenged the statement that the United States sol- 
emnly promised independence to the Philippine Islands. I have 
referred to the Jones Act, which, T insist, is a solemn promise 
upon the part of the United States to give to the Filipinos their 
independence when they. have a stable form of government. 
They have a stable form of government. They have law and 
order and an enlightened system of jurisprudence. They have 
schools and colleges and manifold evidences that they are a 
civilized and cultured people. They have met the responsibili- 
ties resting upon them and have complied with the terms pre- 
seribed by the Congress of the United States as a condition 
precedent to the withdrawal of authority and control by 
this Government. I insist, therefore, that the Filipinos are 
entitled to their independence and that the United States may 
not continue in power there without violating the solemn pledge 
which it made. 

I repeat that there is an extensive propaganda being carried 
on by some Americans for the purpose of creating a public 
sentiment which will be averse to Philippine independence. 
There are a number of organizations setting on foot propaganda 
to the effect that we ought to retain the Philippine Islands 
because it will improve our trade and commerce. There is no 
necessity for Mr. Thompson's visit to the islands. The views 
expressed heretofore by the President and his approval of 
General Wood's declared policy compel the conclusion that Mr. 
Thompson's mission is to attempt to find some reason to justify 
the administration's purpose to deny independence to the Fill- 
pinos, if not forever, ut least for an indefinite period. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I shall occupy the time of 
the Senate but for a moment. I want to say, in response to what 
the Senator from Utah has just said about propaganda, that 
before we get through with this subject he will find that 
that is an unfortunate subject to introduce in connection with 
this Philippine question, because for years the country has 
been filled with propaganda emanating from those who want 
this country to scuttle out of the Philippines. A commission 
has been here, supported by the tax money that has been 
wrung from the Filipino taxpayers. They have carried on 
propaganda here for years, and it ill becomes the Senator now, 
because somebody dares say something against Philippine in- 
dependence, to cry out, “ Propaganda!“ 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I should like at 
this time to discuss to some extent the agricultural question 
in this country. In my judgment it presents the greatest 
single problem confronting the American people to-day, and 
the responsibility for its proper solution rests largely on the 
Congress. We could not avoid it if we desired, and in my 
opinion there is no disposition on the part of any Member of 
either Senate or House to try to avoid it. 

First of all, Mr. President, I wish to say that this is not 
a political question In any sense of the word. It is an Ameri- 
can question, and should be considered from that standpoint. 
Generally speaking, no nation can succeed permanently unless 
the agricultural population of the country is prosperous. Agri- 
culture is the one great, basic industry. On August 10, 1908, 
a great American, Theodore Roosevelt, made the following 
observation: 


No nation has ever achieved permanent greatness unless that great- 
ness was based on the well-being of the great farmer closs, the men 
who live on the soil; for it is upon their welfare, material and moral, 
that the welfare of the rest of the nation ultimately rests. 


This was true then, and it is true to-day. Again, in an ad- 
dress delivered at the semicentennial of the founding of agri- 
cultural colleges in the United States, May 1, 1907, the same 
great leader used the following language: 


There is but one person whose welfare Is as vital to the welfare of 
the whole country as is that of the wage carner who does manual 
labor, and that is the tiller of the soil—the farmer. If there ts one 
lesson taught by history, it is that the permanent greatness of any 
state must ultimately depend more upon the character of its country 
population than upon anything else. No growth of citics, no growth 
of wealth, can make up for a loss in either the number or the char- 
acter of the farming population, * * + 
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The farm grows the raw material for the food and clothing of all 
our citizens; it supports directly almost half of them, and nearly half 
the children of the United States are born and brought up on farms. 
How can the life of the farm family be made less solitary, fuller of 
opportunity, freer from drudgery, more comfortable, happicr, and more 
attractive? Such a result is most earnestly to be desired. How can 
life on the farm be kept on the highest level and, where it is not 
already on that level, be so improved, dignified, and brightened as to 
awaken and keep alive the pride and loyalty of the farmer's boys and 
girls, of the farmer's wife, and of the farmer himself? How can a 
compelling desire to Hye on the farm be aroused in the children that 
are born on the farm? All these questions are of vital importance not 
only to the farmer but to the whole Nation. * * * 

It is especially important that whatever will serve to prepare coun- 
try children for life on the farm and whatever will brighten home life 
in the country and make it richer and more attractive for the mothers, 
wives, and daughters of farmers should be done promptly, thoroughly, 
and gladly. ‘Chere is no more important person, measured in influence 
upon the life of the Nation, than the farmer's wife, no more impor- 
tant home than the country home, and it is of natlonal importance to 
do the best we can for both. 


Every Member of this body will heartily indorse that senti- 
ment, for it is just as true to-day as when the words were 
Spoken. 

It is of the utmost importance, therefore, that a definite 
national farm policy be evolved for the American people. 

Our duty is to formulate this policy. It may take time to 
consummate it completely, but we can make a beginning at this 
session of the Corgress, and I fervently hope to see it started 
forthwith. 

Legislation represents policy. When a bill is passed and 
enacted into law its provisions become the policy of the conn- 
try. Legislation in the interest of the farmer should therefore 
be passed at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. President, we are probably all familiar with the condi- 
tions that prevail, and members of all political parties should 
be concerned in improving them. 

In 1908 President Roosevelt appointed a commission to in- 
quire into the conditions on the farms of the United States, 
make “a statement of the problem,” and “recommend meas- 
ures tending toward its solution.” With characteristic vision 
he foresaw the situation that has developed in the past few 
years, and he knew that with the movement toward the cities 
a National farm policy was necessary aud even indispensable in 
the long run. Considerable good came from the movement 
initiated then, but shortly afterward, in 1914, the world was 
plunged in war and tie equilibrium of civilization was com- 
pletely disarranged. Among the other war activities in this 
country intensive cultivation of the soil was practiced every- 
where, and because of the exceptional demand prices for farm 
commodities were high, 

In 1919, after the war, prices for farm products were still 
fair, but that year marked the end. 

During the years 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, and 1925 there 
was little prosperity on the farms of the country, notwithstand- 
ing the prosperous conditions that have generally obtained in 
all other industries, 

The farmers are deeply discouraged and it is small wonder 
they are appealing for relief from intolerable conditions. Be- 
cause of these facts, the problem confronting us is one of na- 
tional import, and in the larger sense demands that a great 
national farm policy be inaugurated. 

The farmers have been patient during the years. They envy 
no man his own prosperity—they simply desire some of it for 
themselves. 

Millions of men and women are engaged in this industry. It 
is naturally dificult for them to organize as effectively as other 
industries can organize. The House has passed a cooperative 
bill which I hope and believe the Senate will promptly pass 
also. This is ail right, so far as it goes, and will stimulate the 
organization of cooperative societies by placing the Department 
of Agriculture squarely behind them, but it does not go far 
enough, \ 

The greatest problem confronting the farmer to-day is tha 
of his surplus produetion. Other industries are effectively 
organized. The manufacturer has complete control over his 
production. He can produce much or little and can always 
see to it that the supply is not greater than the demand. Be- 
sides this, he can cooperate legitimately with other manufactur- 
ing units in his line, because they have a community of inter- 
est so far as supply and demand are concerned, and there are 
relatively few units as compared with the agricultural inter- 


ests. 
It is different, however, with the farmer. In the first place, 
millions of individuals are engaged in the industry; to get 
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them all effectively organized into a compact force fs a tre- 
mendous task, and up to date has been impossible of consum- 
mation. Besides, the farmer is at the mercy of the weather and 
climatic conditions, so that with the most perfect organization, 
he could not entirely contro! his production. Add to this the 
fact that in many, many instances he is forced to sell his out- 
put as soon as the crops are harvested, and it will be seen his 
problem is extremely difficult. As it works out, Mr. President, 
where there is a surplus of any commodity, with no organiza- 
tion to handle it, he is forced to sell at the price offered him, 
and the surplus, even though it be small, places him at the 
mercy of the world price, which inyariably demoralizes the 
domestic market so far as the individual producer is concerned. 

Mr. President, I know something of life on the farm from 
my own experience, and I am thankful that a part of my early 
training consisted of agricultural employment. I repeat, the 
American farmer has been patient. For more than six years 
he has grappled with his problem and tried to solve it. Forces 
over which he had no control have prevented a solution, how- 
8 aud finally in desperation he turns to the Congress for 
relief. 

It is a condition, not a theory, which confronts us, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and some remedial legislation should be enacted at this 
session of Congress that will undertake the solution of this 
problem. It is time that a national farm policy should be 
inaugurated that can be perfected as the years go by. I am 
anxious to vote for some such legislation and, though a new 
Member, I am willing to help with my feeble talent to draft and 
enact legislation that will make agriculture’s lot easier to bear. 

To me it is unthinkable to let this session end without legis- 
lation of some kind bearing on this subject. I think an effec- 
tive effort should be made to solve the problem before adjourn- 
ment, and I for one am willing to remain here throughout the 
summer, if need be, to work out some solution. Another bar- 
vest season will soon be here, and the longer we delay the 
more difficult will be our task. After all is said and done, the 
problem of legislation is ours and the responsibility is ours. 
The farmers of the land, almost a third of our population, are 
appealing to us to assist them in their troubles. We know 
their difficulties, and, being advised thereof, the responsibility 
for legislation that will be heipful is ours, not theirs. 

Our people are wonderfully prosperous to-day, all but the 
farmer. We must do something to the end that he may share 
in the general prosperity, for finally the welfare of the Nation 
itself demands that the agricultural interests of the country 
be successful. This is a great American question—the greatest 
before us to-day, and I hope and pray that effective remedial 
legislation will be enacted before final adjournment of this 
session of Congress that will represent a good-faith effort to 
solve the problem satisfactorily. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement 
of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United States 
of America. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, it is not my purpose now to 
discuss in ali its phases and ramifications the question of the 
Italian debt settlement. There have been arguments made and 
a great amount of statistics and figures presented, and the 
subject has been considered in great detail upon both sides of 
the question. I wish, however, to present yery briefly my views 
in the matter from another standpoint. 

Boiled down, the argument in support of the pending measure 
comes to this—it is the best that can be made. Practically the 
chief if not the only reason for favoring the proposed settle- 
ment is that the arrangement is the most fayorable the United 
States can now obtain. It is conceded that it does not amount 
to a payment of the debt Italy owes the United States. It does 
not amount to more than a promise to pay about 28.92 per cent 
of the debt. The proposed settlement accomplishes nothing 
more than a definite understanding that the debt which both 
parties agree exists is to be paid in installments, the greater 
portion falling due after 1972, extending over a period of 62 
years, with a rate of interest beginning at nothing and reach- 
ing a maximum of 2 per cent for the last seven years. 

Why make any such arrangement? 

Italy owes the United States $2,042,000,000—S$394,000,000 of 
which is interest. There is no dispute about that. There is 
no need of any agreement by way of adjusting differences or 
effecting compromises. The amount of the indebtedness is defi- 
nite, certain, and fixed. Both parties agree to that. Our rela- 
tions are that Italy is a debtor and the United States a creditor 
in the amount ascertained and known already. There is no 
oceasion for any plan or settlement or law to arrive at that. 
Italy's debt to the United States is agreed upon and certain. A 
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debt is that which one owes, an obligation. The debt is due. 
The only thing to do about a debt is to pay it. That applies to 
individuals and to nations alike. It is said Italy can not 
pay now. It is said with equal earnestness and, no doubt, sin- 
cerity that she does not repudiate her debt, but intends to pay 
it as soon as she is able to do so. What advantage is it to 
Italy to bind her to pay at certain periods certain amounts? 
She is unable to say and to know that she will be able to meet 
definite split-up obligations, numerous and running far Into 
the future, all included in one existing obligation. What ad- 
vantage is it to the United States to divide up a certain, fixed 
obligation into a variety and large number of small obligations? 

If Italy can not pay now, she may do so as soon as she can, 
in good faith and in honor. If she can only make payments 
annually on account, she is at liberty to do that without any 
further agreement, if she discharges her duty as an honorable 
debtor should. She can do that without any specific agree- 
ment, relying upon the forbearance which a humane, sympa- 
thetic, and generous creditor would extend. 

If she fails to discharge her obligation to that extent and 
in the manner such a creditor would have the right to reason- 
ably expect, she would be reminded of the fact. 

She may find she will be able to meet her obligations more 
completely and more rapidly than she now anticipates. 

The United States wonld be ready to receive such reduction 
of the whole debt at any time. ` 

We would not expect her officials to build up a war chest at 
our expense. - 

As an honorable debtor, she would wish to meet her pecuniary 
indebtedness to the United States as promptly as possible. If 
toward the end of the liquidation she should find herself in 
position to signify that she wonld prefer to be relieved of 
interest charges, the United States might be perfectly willing 
to recognize her necessities und comply with such a suggestion. 

At present why undertake to forecast the future? 

Why not leave mutters with the known and agreed-on facts 
that Italy owes the United States a certain amount of money, 
the payment of which in full is due now; that at present Ltaly, 
an honest debtor, is unable to pay her creditor in fuil; the 
creditor, far from any spirit of oppression whatever, fecling 
only kindness and good will and a desire to see its debtor re- 
stored to prosperity, is willing to receive payments on account 
from time to time as the debtor is conscientiously, honestly, und 
in good faith reasonably able to pay. 

I see no occasion for making a dozen or more agreements and 
complicating the situation as it exists. 

Italy is just as apt to fail to carry out the proposed plan 
and settlement as she is to disregard her existing obligation, 
She can be as secure and undisturbed under present condi- 
tions as she would be under any other arrangement. 

If this measure was necessary in order to settle a compro- 
mise and determine the amount of the debt, there might be 
excuse for it. But it does nothing of the kind. It does pro- 
pose to deal with terms of payment of a known debt, but 
does that in a complicated way, attempting to look ahead 62 
years with, in effect, an unprecedented cancellation and in- 
dulgence by the creditor based on distant future expectations, 
which may or may not be realized. Leniency and indulgence 
ean be shown as occasion requires or justifies and as time 
goes on. The United States will be more than just—they 
will be generous. We ask of Italy good faith and honorable 
dealing. 

It is proposed to settle the known debt of Italy to the United 
States on the basis of the ascertained present value of the 
debt, to wit, $538,000,000, not even by payment of that amount, 
but by agreements to pay in annual installments, running over 
a period of 62 years. Italy is not in the position of a bank- 
rupt concern winding up its affairs and going out of business. 
Italy is rather in the position of a going concern, intending to 
continue business but at present in financial difficulties. As 
a reasonable creditor we will give her time and we wish her 
to continue in business. We ask that she make diligent effort, 
in good faith, to meet her obligations when she can and as she 
can. We should deal with the present now and with the 
situation in the future as it develops, neither of us being able 
to foresee what the future will unfold. 

I can not favor the pending mensure, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have been unable to learn 
of any Senator who desires to proceed with the consideration 
of the Italian debt settlement bill this afternoon, I want to 
give notice that just as soon as the contested-election case 
of the Senator from Towa [Mr. Brookwart], is disposed of, 
that being a privileged question, I shall insist that the Italian 
debt settlement bill be kept before the Senate until we can 
secure a vote on it. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah will 
ask unanimous consent to lay aside temporarily the unfinished 
business, I should like to submit a unanimons-consent request. 

Mr. SMOOT. As no Senator has indicated that he desires to 
follow the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] on the debt 
settlement, and, as it is Saturday afternoon, I ask unanimous 
sleet that the unfinished business may be temporarily laid 
aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in 
the chair). Without objection, the request of the Senator from 
Utah will be granted. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of unobjected bills on 
the calendar, beginning where we left off yesterday, and con- 
tinue the consideration of the same until 4 o'clock; and that if 
the call of the calendar is completed before 4 o'clock we shall 
begin at the beginning and consider bills on the calendar under 
Rule VIII. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will leave off the last part of the 
request I shall have no objection. 

Mr, CURTIS. Very well; I will withdraw the last part of 
the request. 

Mr. KING. A number of Senators have gone, expecting that 
We would not continue in session after 4 o'clock. i 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask that we may proceed with the consid- 
eration of unobjected bills on the calendar until not later than 
4 o'clock, beginning where we left off yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think in justice to Senators 
who are not now present, we ought to have a quorum call. I 
suggest tle absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Bingham Less King Robinson, Ind, 
lease Fletcher La Follette Sackett 
Borah Frazier McKellar Sheppard 
Bratton George McMaster Shipstead 
Brookhart Glass MeNary Smith 
Butler Gooding Means Smoot 
Cameron Hale Metcalf Stephens 
Couzens Harreld Moses Swanson 
Cummins Harris Norris Trammell 
Curtis Harrison Nye Wadsworth 
Dale Heftin Oddte Watson 
Dill Howell Overman Wheeler 
dye Johnson Phipps Williams 
Edwards Jones, N, Mex. Pittman Willis 
Fernald Jones, Wash, Iteed, Pa. 

Ferris Kendrick Robinson, Ark. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The clerk will 
state the first bill on the calendar. 


SENECA INDIAN SCHOOL AT WYANDOTTE, OKLA, 


The bill (II. R. 7086) providing for repairs, improvements, 
and new buildings at the Seneca Indian school at Wyandotte, 
Okla., was announced as first in order. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask a question in regard to that 
bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not sure but there is 
already embraced in one of the appropriation bills a provision 
for building a school at this place. I wonder if the Senator 
from Oklahoma 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the bill may go over until I can 
ascertain whether or not provision is made for the purpose in 
an approprintion bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 


EXPORTATION OF TIMBER FROM NATIONAL FORESTS 


The bill (H. R. 6261) to authorize the exportation from the 
State or Territory of timber lawfully cut on any national forest 
or on the public lands in Alaska was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That timber lawfully cut on any national forest, 
or on the public lands in Alaska, may be exported from the State or 
Territory where grown if, in the judgment of the Secretary of the 
department administering the national forests, or the public lands in 
Alaska, the supply of timber for local use will not be endangered 
thereby, and the respective Secretaries concerned are hereby authorized 
to issue rules and regulations to carry out the purposes of this act, 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, this is more bureaucracy and red 
tape. The people in Alaska now who can not make a living 
because of the bureaucratic methods which are employed, and 
thousands of whom are compelled to leave, will not welcome 
the additional restrictions which are now proposed to be im- 
posed upon them. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The people of Alaska are really 
very much interested in this bill and desire that it shail be 
passed. 

Mr. KING. The people of Alaska ought to have the right 
to obtain timber and to export it without the rules and regu- 
lations promulgated by some petty official. 

The VICE .PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
DISTRICT POLICE AND FIRE DEPARTMENTS RETINEMENT PAY 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, procecded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 5010) to provide for the payment of the 
retired members of the police and fire departments of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the balance of retirement pay past due to 
them but unpaid from January 1, 1911, to July 30, 1915, which 
was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That the amount of retirement or pension pay 
withheld from members of the police and fire departments of the Dis- 
trict of Colunibia, or from their widows, on account of deficiencies in 
the policemen's and firemen’s relief funds during the period from 
January 1, 1911, to July 30, 1915, amounting to $68,425.06, be, and it 
hiereby is, authorized to be appropriated, wholly from the revenues of 
the District of Columbia, and the Conmissioners of the District of 
Columbia are hereby authorized and directed to adjust and settle all 
of said claims for deficiencies in the payment of allowances made by 
them to the members of said departments or their widows. In case 
of the death of any beneficiary under the provisions of this bill, the 
amount due such beneficiary shall be paid to his widow, or, if none, 
to the child or children of the deceased. 

Sec. 2. That all acts and parts of acts, so far as they are incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act, are hereby repealed. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
WY L. MERRILL 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2818) for the relief of Ivy L. Merrill. It 
proposes to pay to Ivy L. Merrill, a quarter-blood Pottawato- 
mie Indian, $500 in full compensation for permanent and last- 
ing injuries received, without negligence on her part, while 
in the employ of the Goyernment as a civil-seryice employee at 
the Shawnee Indian School in Pottawatomie County, Okla. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

SALE OF PUBLIC LAND IN KANSAS 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2552) to authorize the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office to dispose by sale of certain public land 
in the State of Kansas, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys with an amendment 
in line 8, after the words “ That the,” to strike out the words 
„Commissioner of the General Land Office” and to insert 
“Secretary of the Interior,” so as to make the bill read: 


ne it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to convey by patent to Roland M. Ben- 
nett the northeast quarter of section 35, of township 29 south, of range 
41 west, sixth principal meridian, in the State of Kansas, upon pay- 
ment by sald Roland M. Bennett to the United States of the sum of 
$1.25 per acre, at any time within 90 days after enactment of this 
act: Provided, That upon default on part of said Rennett in making 
such payment within said period, all rights hereby conferred shall 
lapse, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to dispose by sale of certain public 
land in the State of Kansas.” 


SURVEYS OF HOMESTEAD CLAIMS IN ALASKA 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 3953) to authorize a departure from the 
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rectangular system of surveys of homestead claims in Alaska, 
and for other purposes, which was read, xs follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the provisions of the act of May 14, 1898 
(80 Stat. L. p. 409), extending the homestead laws to Alaska, and 
the act of March 3, 1903 (42 Stat. I. p. 1028), amendatory thereof, in 
so far as they require that the lands so settled upon, or to be settled 
upon, if unsurveyed, must be located in rectangular form by north and 
south Unes running according to the true meridian, and marked upon 
the ground by permanent monuments at each of the four corners; 
and the provisions of the act of June 28, 1918 (40 Stat. L. p. 632), in 
so far as they require that surveys executed thereunder, without ex- 
pense to the elalmant, must follow the general system of the public 
land surveys, shall not apply where, by reason of the local or topo- 
graphic conditions, it is not feasible or economical to include in a 
rectangular form with cardinal boundaries the lands desired; but all 
such claims must be compact and approximately rectangular in form, 
and marked upon the ground by permanent monuments at euch corner, 
und the entryman or claimant shall conform his boundaries thereto. 
In all other respects the claims will be in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the aforesaid acts. 

Sec, 2. That if the rectangular system of the public land surveys 
has not been extended over the lands Included in a soldier's additional 
homestead entry, authorized by the aforesaid act of May 14, 1898, as 
amended by the act of March 3, 1903, or a trade and manufacturing 
site authorized by section 10 of the first-named act, the entryman or 
claimant may, upon the approval of the register and receiver, make 
application to the publie survey office for an official survey of his 
claim, accompanied by a deposit of the estimated cost of the field and 
office work incident to the executlon of such survey. Upon receipt 
of the application and its accompanying deposit the public survey 
office will immediately issue appropriate instructions for the survey 
of the lands involved, to be executed by the surveying service of the 
Gencral Land Office not later than the next surveying season under the 
direction of the supervisor of surveys, unless by reason of the in- 
accessibility of the locality or other conditions the supervisor of sur- 
veys decides that it will result to the advantage of the Government or 
claimants to have the survey executed by a United States depnty sur- 
veyor, in which event the laws aud regulations now governing the 
execution of the surveys by United States deputy surveyors will be 
observed. 

Sec. 3. The sum so deposited shall be held by the public survey 
office and may be expended by it in payment of the cost of such sur- 
yey, including feld and office work; and any excess over the cost of 
the survey shall be repaid to the depositor or his Jegal representative. 
The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to make all necessary rules 
and regulations to carry this act into full force and effect. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and pussed. 


RINALD BROS., OF PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 1648) for the relief of Rinald Bros., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. It proposes to pay to Rinald Bros., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., $645, as an additional price for paint in excess of the 
amount named in the contract between Rinald Bros. and the 
QuartermastcY's Department, at Philadelphia, for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1917. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

LANDS IN CLALLAM COUNTY, WASH. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 87) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to patent certain lands to school district No. 
58, of Clailam County, State of Washington, and for other pur- 
poses, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he Is 
hereby, authorized and directed to patent to school district No. 58, of 
Clallam County, State of Washington, upon payment therefor at the 
rate of $1.25 per acre, that part of the United States military. reserya- 
tion on the east side of Nee-ah Harbor, Wash., beginning at the 
northerly corner of Coast Guard Station grounds; thence following the 
road in n northeasterly direction 300 feet; thence in a southeasterly 
direction 330 fect parallel to the northeasterly line of said Coast 
Guard Station grounds; thence in a southwesterly direction 300 feet 
parallel to the first course above described as following rond; thence 
in a northwesterly direction along said Const Guard Station grounds 
to point of beginning; containing about 2½ acres; said military reser- 
vation having been heretofore transferred to the Interior Department 
by Exccutive order dated August 13, 1923. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does this bill carry a grant 
of land to a school district, or is it to correct some error in a 
grant which has previously been made? 
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Mr. SHOOT. T notice that the bill provides for the payment 
of $1.25 per acre for the land. j 

Mr. JONES of Washington. In response to the inquiry of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rorinson] I will say that the 
bill provides that the Secretary of the Interior shall patent 
the land to the school district at the regular rate of $1.25 per 
acre. The land proposed to be patented is particularly de- 
seribed in the bill and embraces only about 244 acres. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have no objection to the 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
aud passed, 

I. W. BURFORD ` 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 3328) for the relief of L. W. Burford. It 
directs the Comptroller General to allow credit in the account 
of L. W. Burford, formerly receiver of public moneys and 
special disbursing agent at the United States land office, Del 
Norte, Colo., in the sum of $60.85, being the amount disallowed 
by the Comptroller General under certificate of settlement 
C-2714-1, April 29, 1924, under the appropriation ‘ Contingent 
expenses of land offices,” for payment of firewood used in the 
United States land oflice at Del Norte, Colo. 

Thie bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. i 

ELBERT KELLY 

The Senate, as In Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2168) for the relief of Elbert Kelly, a second 
lieutenant of Infantry in the-Regular Army of the United 
States, which had been reported from the Commitee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, line 8, after the word 
“Infantry,” to insert “ Orestes Cleveland, a second lieutenant 
of Infantry, and James Harrison Dickie, a second lieutenant of 
Field Artillery,” and on page 2, line 1, after the word“ him,“ 
to insert the word “them,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto, That in the contemplation of an act of Con- 
gress approved June 10, 1022, entitled “An act to readjust the pay 
nnd allowances of the cominissioned and enlisted personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and Publice Health Service,“ Elbert Kelly, a second lleutenant of In- 
funtry, Orestes Cleveland, a second Jieutenant of Infantry, and James 
Harrison Dickie, a second lieutenant of Fleld Artillery, in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States, shall be entitled- to such credit for 
service performed by them as therein provided for officers in the 
service on June 30, 1922. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, 
is agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like some explanation of this bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that there are only three officers in the whole service in this 
class, 

Mr. SMOOT. Why should they be relieved? 

Mr. FLETCHER. They stood their examinations, and they 
were entitled to receive their commissions, but just before the 
commissions were issued Congress passed an act which elimi- 
nated the possibility of their receiving their commission when 
they should have received them. 

Mr. SMOOT. What are they doing now? 

Mr. FLETCHER. They are in the service, and all of them 
are second lieutenants. They were entitled to their commis- 
sions as of a previous date. I said they stood the examina- 
tions, but there was some delay in the action of the Senate, 
und before the commissions were acted on Congress passed a 
law that made it impossible for them to get the appointments 
which had been tendered to them and to which they are en- 
titled. 

The bil was introduced in behalf of Second Lieutenant 
Kelly, but we found upon investigation that there were two 
other officers of the Army to whom the same relief should be 
afforded. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Secretary of War scems to make an ad- 
verse report on the bill. He says: 


While it is evident Lieutenant Kelly is unfortunate, under the cir- 
cumstances, in not having been appointed before July 1, 1922, neverthe- 
less It is belleved to be inadvisable to favor any legislation which would 
place any officer on a status, as regards service credited for computing 
pay, different from that of other officers, where all concerned have beon 
appointed since June 30, 1922. The present law is believed to be cor- 
rect In principle and should not be changed to give preferential trent- 
ment to any officer or group of officers, I recommend that this pro- 
posed legislation be not favorably considered. 


Without objection, the amendment 
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Mr. FLETCHER. That is the recommendation of the depart- 
ment because it wants to stand by the present law. We will 
stand by that law, however; there will be no trouble about that. 
It was thought that perhaps there might be dunger of a number 
of other cases of this kind arising, but, as I have said, upon 
examination it was found that there were only three such cases 
in the whole service, so we amended the bill by adding the other 
two officers and according to them the same privilege as that 
proposed to be accorded to Lieutenant Kelly. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the face of the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of War, it seems to me that it is unwise to pass this bill, 
and T shall have to object until I know more about it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

ORIN THORNTON 

The bill (S. 2166) for the relief of Orin Thorton was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment, in line 8, after the word “ regi- 
ment,“ to insert: “Provided, That no back pay, bounty, or other 
allowances shall be considered to have accrued by reason of the 
passage of this act,” so as to make the bill read: 


Re it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any, laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and Lenefils upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers, Orln Thornton, late of Company A, Third Regiment Arkansas 
Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and constdered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of said company and 
reginrent: Provided, That no back pay, bounty, or other allowances 
shall be considered to have accrued by reason of the passage of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


WALTER L. WATKINS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (FI. R. 4884) for the relief of Walter L. Watkins, 
alias Harry Austin, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and all otber laws conferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon per- 
gons honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States, Walter I. Watkins, alias Harry Austin, late of Battery I, First 
Regiment United States Artillery, Company A, Thirteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and Company I, Twentieth Regiment United 
States Infantry, shall be held and considered not to have deserted and 
not to have been dishonorably discharged from such military service: 
Provided, That no back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to 
have acerned prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FOREIGN TRADE ZONE IN PORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


The bill (S. 66) to proyide for the establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of foreign trade zones in ports of entry of 
the United States, to expedite and encourage foreign com- 
merce, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, that bill is too 
important to be considered under the call of the calendar. I 
ask that it may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


VALIDATION OF APPLICATIONS FOR AND ENTRIES OF PUBLIC LANDS 


The bill (H. R. 9037) validating certain applications for and 
entries of public lands, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, this appears 
to be an omnibus bill. I see it was reported by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD], who does not appear to be 
present, 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


GATES AND PIERS IN WEST EXECUTIVE AVENUE, p. C. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, considered tho 
bill (S. 201) authorizing the removal of the gates and piers 
in West Iaxecutive Avenue between the grounds of the White 
House and the State, War, and Navy Building. 

It proposes to authorize the Director of Public Bulldings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital, in the interest of safety 
to the public, to remove the gates and piers now standing in 
West Executive Avenue between the grounds of the White 
House und the State, War, and Navy Building. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington subsequently said: Mr. President, 
my attention was diverted for a moment, and I did not realize 
that Senate bill 201 had been passed. I ask that the vote 
whereby the bill was ordered to a third reading. read the third 
time, and passed may be reconsidered and the bill restored to 
the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Washing- 
ton asks unanimous consent to reconsider the vote whereby 
order of business 443, being Senate bill 201, was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to make u brief explanation of the bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think I know the situation 
there. I have my opinion about it. I presume it is different 
from that of the Senator from Maine, but I do not think the 
gates and piers ought to be removed, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


RECONVEYANCE OF LAND IN DE FUNIAK SPRINGS, FLA. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 1415) authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of the Trensury to immediately reconvey to Charles Murray, 
Sr., and Sarah A. Murray, his wife, of De Furniak Springs, 
Fia., the title to lots 820, 821, and 822 in the town of De 
Funiak Springs, FJa., according to the map of Lake De Funiak 
drawn by W. J. Vankirk. 

It authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury immediately to 
reconvey to Charles Murray, sr, and Sarah A. Murray, lis 
wife, the title to lots 820, 821, and 822 in the town of De 
Funiak Springs, Fla., according to the map of Lake De Funiak 
drawn by W. J. Vankirk, the same being those certain lots the 
title to which was conveyed to the United States of America by 
the said Charles Murray, sr., and Sarah A. Murray, his wife, 
by deed executed on the 28th day of December, A. D. 1916, on 
which to construct a Government building in the city of De 
Funiak Springs, Fla., and on which a Government building has 
not been constructed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in regard to the bill which 
hus just passed, I wish to make a brief observation, There 
was a demand for a post-office building at De Funiak Springs, 
Fla. The Goyernment sent inspectors down there to select a 
site for the post office. They sclected the lots mentioned in the 
bill, for which a public-spirited citizen gaye the Government a 
deed. The lots were deeded for the purpose of enabling the 
Government to erect a post-office building on them. The Gov- 
ernment said to the gentleman who deeded the property, “ You 
have got certain buildings on this property; now take them off: 
we are goiug to build a post office here.” So in 1917 he re- 
moved the buildings, which were paying him $30 a month, and 
made a deed to the Government, but no post-office building has 
ever been erected there, or hus the Government done anything 
with the lots. 

I hope that we are going to deal with the question of the 
erection of post offices at some time and make some kind of an 
attempt to protect the good faith of the Government and not 
let people make such sacrifices as were made in this instance. 
Here was a man who deeded certain lots to the Government 
on the promise that a post-office building would be erected, and 
he remoyed from the land structures which were renting for 
$30 a month, so that he has lost $30 a month for nearly 10 
years, and the Government has done nothing about it. This 
bill merely provides that the Government shall turn the land 
back to him. 


PURCHASE OF QUARANTINE STATIONS FROM STATE OF TEXAS 
The bill (S. 3287) relating to the purchase of quarantine stu- 
tions from the State of Texas was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enactcd, otè., That the authority contained in the sundry civil 
act approved June 5, 1920 (41 Stat. p. 875), may be construed to 
permit of the purchase of the lands, and/or buildings, and/or equip- 
ment, or portions thereof, of the quarantine stations of the State of 
Texas to which good and sufficient title can be conveyed by the State 
of Texas to the United States without regard to the quarantine system 
or stations as a whole, appropriate deductions to be made from the 
appropriation therefor on account of such property to which good title 
can not be given by the State of Texas, using as a basis therefor the 
joint appraisal report of representatives of the United States Govern- 
ment and the State of Texas, dated August 16, 1919. 
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Src, 2. No buildings shall be purchasable under the authority of this 
net unless title can be given by the Stute of Texas to land on which 
situated, except in the case of those buildings of the quarantine’station 
at Galveston, Tex., now situated on land owned by the United States 
Government, payment for which buildings is hereby authorized if good 
and sufficient title in the State of Texas can otherwise be shown to 
said buildings. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

FEDERAL BUILDING AND SITE, RUTLAND, VT. 


The bill (H. R. 6244) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to exchange the present Federal building and site 
in the city of Rutland. Vt., for the so-called memorial build- 
ing and site in stid city was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, has that bill been approved, and 
is it desired by the Government? 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, this bill merely authorizes the 
exchange of the present Federal building nud site for a very 
flue memorial building now owned by the city of Rutland, 
which cost substantially the same as the Federal building. 
The latter was erected at Rutland many years ago, in the 
fifties, uten time when the population of Rutland was less 
than 4.000. It was erected in the center of population at 
that time: but since then the railroad has gone through, the 
center of population has changed, and the population has in- 
creased from less than 4,000 to more than 15,000. 

This bill simply authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to 
exchange this memorial building, which is in the present 
center of population, for the old Federal building. In fact, 
the Federal building now is used only as a branch post office, 
It is not the main office at all. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator whether it will involve 
tiny expense to the Government; or, in view of the exchange, 
will the good people of the Senator’s State come here and 
ask for another appropriation for an enlarged building and for 
an improyed building or for a more modern building? This 
is not putting the camel's nose into the tent, is it? 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, the conditions at Rutland are 
such that something will haye to be done. In fact, at the 
present time the main post office is in a hired building on 
which the Government is compelled to pay rent, and something 
of necessity will have to be done. I can not guarantee that 
they will not ask for something to refit the new building and 
make it more acceptable as a post-office building, but it cer- 
tainly will involve less expense than to continue as they are 
now. 

Mr. KING. I think, Mr. President, the Senator has con- 
fessed that this is merely a prelude to getting an appropria- 
tion for another post office. 

Mr. DALE. Oh, no! ‘This building which the Government 
will receive in exchange is a very line murble structure, and 
no such thing would possibly be considered as the removal of 
that building. The matter has been investigated by the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. KING. As a New England Yankee, will the Senator 
say that it is a good trade for the Government? 

Mr. DALE. I certainly think it is the only advisable thing 
to do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I desire to call attention 
to the fact that this bill, which is Order of Business 446, and 
Orders of Business 447, 448, and 449 have no reports from the 
committee. 


Mr. DALE. Oh, yes, Mr. President; there is a report on this 
bill. < 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Pardon me, but there is no report. We 
ean not locate one, $ 


Mr. KING. I have not any. 

Mr. FERNALD. I think they have all been reported. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
CONVEYANCE OF GOVERNMENT PROPERTY TO CITY OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


The bill (H. R. 6260) to convey to the city of Baltimore, 
Md., certain Government property was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, empowered and directed to convey, by the usual quitelaim 
decd, to the city of Baltimore, Md., for street purposes and no other, 
that portion of the present post-office site in said city, 20 feet in 
width and which extends along the north side of Fayette Street a 
distance of 120 feet west from the corner of North Street, said 20-foot 
strip being the same portion of said site now being used by the city 
of Baltimore for street purposes. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SALE OF ABANDONED TRACTS AND BUILDINGS 


The bill (II. R. 7178) authorizing the sale of certain aban- 
idoned tracts of land and buildings was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine 
‘offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The nr CLERK. On line 4, page 1, after the word “sell,” 
it is proposed to insert “or transfer to other branches of the 
Government service,” so as to make the bill read: 


Re it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized, in his discretion, to sell or transfer to other 
‘branches of the Government service, subject to provisions of existing 
aw governing sales of public real property, as a whole or In parcels, 
üt such times, in such manner, and upon such terms as he may deem 
to the best interests of the United States, cach of the following aban- 
doned tracts of land and buildings: Various lots at Sitka, Alaska, taken 
over from the Russian Government; old customhouse, Wrangell, Alaska; 
abandoned hoarding stations for the Customs Service at Pass a L'Outre, 
5 Pass, and The Jump, La.; and old customhouse lot, Astorin, 
Oreg.; to convey such property to the purchasers thereof by the usual 
| quitclaim deeds; and to deposit the proceeds of such sales in the 
'Trensury of the United States ns miscellaneous receipts. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
| The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
‘to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


DEDICATION OF LAND IN BARDSTOWN, KY. 


The bill (H. R. 9455) to dedicate as a public thoroughfare a 
narrow strip of land owned by the United States in Bardstown, 
Ry. was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WATER SUPPLY OF KAYSVILLE, UTAH 


The bill (S. 674) granting certain lands to the city of Kays- 
ville, Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply system 
of said city, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with amendments, on page 1, line 3, after 
‘the word “That,” to insert “upon payment of $1. 25 per acre”; 8 
und on page 2, line 2, after the words “of the,“ to strike out 
“northwest quarter, the east half of the southwest quarter, the 
northwest quarter of the northwest quarter, the southwest 
quarter of the northwest quarter, and the northwest quarter of 
the southwest quarter“ and to insert “ west half of lots 1, 2, 
‘and 3, so as to make the bill read: a 


Be it enacted, etc., That, upon payment of $1.25 per acre, there is 
jhereby granted to the city of Kaysville, Utah, and the Seerctary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized and directed to issue patent to the 
city of Kaysville, Utah, for certain public lands for the protection of 
the watershed furnishing the water for said city, the lands being de- 
‘scribed as follows: The southeast quarter of the northeast quarter 
und the south half of section 20; the west half of the northeast quar- 
ter, the west half of the southeast quarter, and the west halt of scc- 
tion 28; the east half, the east half of the west half and lots 1, 2, and 
3 of section 30, all in township 4 north of range 1 east, Salt Lake 
‘meridian, and containing approximately 1,410 acres, more or less, 

Src. 2. The conveyance hereby authorized shall not include any 
pangs which at the date of the issuance of patent shall be covered by 
ja valid existing bona fide right or claim initiated under the laws of 
the United States: Provided, That there shall be reserved to the 
United States all oil, coal, and other mineral deposits that may be 
{found on the lands so granted and the right to prospect for, mine, and 
remove the same; Provided further, That sald city shall not have the 
right to sell or convey the land herein granted, or any part thereof, 
or to devote the same to any other purpose than as herelnbefore de- 
[erbed and if the said land shall not be used for such municipal 
| purpose the same, or such parts thereof not so used, shall revert to 
lthe United States. The conditions and reservations herein provided 
ifor shall be expressed in the patent. 


The amendments were agreed to, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
{amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


President, I offer the amendment 
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LESURVEY OF CERTAIN LANDS 


The bill (S. 1914) directing the resurvey of certain lands 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to cause to be resurveyed townships 29 and 30 
north, range 38 east, of the Willamette meridian, and townships 30 
and 32 north, range 39 east, of the Willamette meridian, all in tho 
State of Washington, and to cause proper marks and designations to 
be placed at the corners of the quarter sections thereof, said work to 
be done at publle expense out of appropriations available for survey 
of the public lands, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CAPT, JAMES A, MERRITT, UNITED STATES ARMY, RETIRED 


The bill (S. 2839) for the relief of Capt. James A. Merritt, 
United States Army, retired, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like an explanation of 
that measure, 

Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, the explanation is merely this: 

Captain Merritt was in the Regular Army back in 1908. He 
was placed upon the retired list after some years of service 
because of physical conditions, being tubereular. Immediately 
upon the outbreak of the World War he was called back into 
the regular service. He served until again he was broken down 
in health and had to remain in the hospital. He lacked nine 
months of the time of service when he would be promoted to 
the rank of major. I will say that I believe he is the only 
officer in the United States Army during the entire war who 
never received promotion. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MEANS. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I observe that the Secretary of War has made 
an adverse report on the bill. 

Mr. MEANS. Because of, I think, two reasons, one of which 
is perfectly good, and I think an amendment ought to be added 
to the bill to embody it; that is, that no back pay or allowances 
should acerue because of the passage of this bill. I provided 
in the bill for back pay, and the chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee called it to my attention. I really think 
an amendment along that line ought to be added. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, let it go over, 
and we will consider it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over, 


CHANGE OF ENTRY 


The bill (H. R. 5242) to repeal the act approved January 27, 
1922, providing for change of entry, and for other purposes, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with an amendment, on page 1, line 10, after 
the word “patents,” to strike out “issue” and insert issued,“ 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the act of Congress approved January 27, 
1922, entitled “An act to amend section 2372 of the Revised Statutes,” 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed: Provided, That any applications 
heretofore filed under the provisions of this act, or any claim of which 
notice is filed within 60 days from the approval of this act, upon which 
applications are presented within one year from the date of approval 
of this act, may be perfected and patents Issued therefor the same as 
if this act had not been passed: Provided further, That when the 
selection in exchange fails for no fuult on the part of the selector 
another selection in exchange may be made if filed within one year 
from notice to the selector of the rejection of the selection. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


STATE OF VERMONT 


The bill (S. 1634) for the relief of the State of Vermont was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This bill is reported ad- 
versely. 

Mr. MEAN S. Mr. President, I move that the bill be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Colorado. 

The motion to postpone indefinitely was agreed to. 
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OLIVER J. LARKIN AND LONA LARKIN 


The bill (S. 2619) for the relief of Oliver J. Larkin and Lona 
Larkin was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 5, after the words“ sum of,” 
to strike out “ $15,000, on account of,” and to insert “ $3,000 in 
full and final settlement of all claims for,“ so as to make the 
bill read: 


Re it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and be is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Oliver J. Larkin and Lona 
Larkin, of Greencastle, Ind., the sum of $3,000, in full and final set- 
tement of all claims for personal injuries sustained by them on March 
18. 1924, on the national highway about 144 miles east of Lewisville, 
Henry County, Ind., through the carelessness and negligence of certain 
members of the Efghty-fourth Division Officers’ Reserve, who were 
operating a Cadillac motor car No. 114766, then and there owned by 
the United States Government and used by sald Army members while 
on duty. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, aud passed. 


JAMES MADISON BROWN 


The bill (H. R. 6874) for the relief of James Madison Brown 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, unless there is some explanation 
of this bill, let it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


CHARLES H. WILLEY 


The bill (S. 161) for the relief of Charles H. Willey was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair ask the Sen- 
ator from Utah to read the report on that bill? 

Mr. KING. 1 will ask the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] 
whether this comes within that class of bills which I think the 
Senate has agreed, or at least some Senators have felt, were 
not proper, namely, where a reserve officer is getting all of the 
retirement privileges of a regular officer of the Army? 

Mr. HALE. No, Mr. President; this has nothing to do with 
a reserve officer. This man was in the regular Navy. He was 
retired on account of an injury which he received in an act of 
singular heroism. He was retired. If he had been in the serv- 
ice 19 days more he would have been entitled to a higher re- 
tirement pay. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
of the completed service? 

Mr. HALE. It does. I think no one can question the merits 
of it. 

Mr. MOSES. Let me add, for the benefit of the Senator from 
Utah, that if he will read the report he will discover that the 
reason why this man had to be retired 19 days before the period 
named in the bill was because of an act of gallantry which he 
had performed which incapacitated him for service, and he was 
in the hospital and was forcibly retired. 

Mr. KING. I suggest that the Senator put the report in 
the Recorp as a part of the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. HALE. It is a very meritorious bill. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to its consideration. 

Mr. MOSES. Then I ask unanimous Consent that in connec- 
tion with the passage of the bill the report of the committee 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Without objection, it will be so ordered, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which was read, as follows: 


Re it enacted, cto.. That Charles H. Willey, a warrant machinist of 
the United States Navy, shall be held and considered to have com- 
pleted nine years’ active naval service and to have been transferred 
to the retired list of officers of the Navy from the 18th day of August, 
1917, and the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized and directed 
to grant said oficer the retired pay and allowances of his rank and 
length of service In accordance herewith: Provided, That no back pay 
or allowances shall accrue by reason of the passage of this act. 


And this gives him the benefit 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The report (No. 452) submitted by Mr. Swanson on the 
calendar day of March 24, 1926, is as follows: 
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Report to accompany 8. 161 


The Committee on Naval Affairs, to which was referred the bill (8. 
161) for the relief of Charles H. Willey, haying considered the same, 
report favorably thereon, with the recommendation that the bill do 
pass without amendment. 

Charles H. Willey was retired from active service as machinist, 
United States Navy, on July 30, 1917. His retirement was on account 
of Incapacitation due to neurasthenia, caused by an accident in line of 
duty. Had he been retained for 19 days longer in the Navy his retired 
pay would be $16 per month more than he now receives. This bill 
secks to give him credit for the 19 days, thus increasing his present 
rétired pay of $109 per month to $125 per month. 

A similar bill (S. 264) Sixty-eighth Congress, passed the Senate on 
March 14, 1924, but did not become law prior to the termination of 
the Congress, 

The following copies of letters indicate the nature of the accident 
causing the retirement of Mr. Willey and tell of the fine heroism dis- 
played by him: 

UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Kanto Domingo City, September 8, 1916. 
From: Commanding officer, U. S. S. Memphis. 
To: Commander cruiser force. 
Subject: Re conduct of Machinist C. H. Willey. 

1. I desire to invite your especial attention to the magnificent hero- 
ism shown by Machinist Willey at the time of the disaster to the U. S. 
S. Memphis. 

2. Machinist Willey took his station in the engineer’s department, 
and he remained at his post and carried out the orders of the senior 
engineer, Licutenant Jones. 

3. He remained at his duty amidst scalding steam, with thousands 
of tons of water coming into his department, and finally in darkness 
as long as the engines wonld turn and until he was ordered to leave. 
I can imagine no more splendid and heroic devotion by Machinist 
Willey. It inspired his slipmates and is in company with the finest 
traditions of the naval service. He has been severely scalded. 

E. L. BEACH. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Santo Domingo, September 8, 1016. 
From: Commanding officer, U. S. S. Memphis. 
To: Machinist C. H. Willey, United States Navy. 
Subject: Re letter to commander, cruiser force. 

EA 1 a copy of a letter I have sent to the n cruiser 
force. I desire to express to you my appreciation of the magnificent 
heroism and of the noble unselfishness you displayed at the time of the 
disaster to the Memphis. It is an honor and always will be to your 
captain to have served with you. 

E. L. BEACH. 
J. M. LACALLE 


The bill (S. 1208) providing reimbursement to J. M. LaCalle 
for services us instructor at the United States Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md., from October 1, 1914, to October 19, 1914, was 
considered us in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of nny money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $95 to J. M. LaCalle for 
services as instructor at the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md., from October 1, 1914, to October 19, 1914, both dates inclusive. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 


REIMBURSEMENT OF STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


The bill (S. 47) making an appropriation to pay the State of 
Massachusetts for expenses incurred and paid, at the request of 
the President, in protecting the harbors and fortifying the 
coast during the Civil War, in accordance with the findings of 
the Court of Claims and Senate Report No. 764, Sixty-sixth 
Congress, third session, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, this bill carries a very large sum 
for the State of Massachusetts. Will the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts tell us why the Goyernment should pay $233,000 to his 
State? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the title of the report indi- 
eates the purpose for which the amount is to be paid. 

I will say, with reference to the inquiry of the Senator from 
Utah, that this claim has been examined over and over again. 
It was reported and passed in the Sixty-sixth Congress and the 
Sixty-seventh Congress and was reported last year and died on 
the calendar during the closing days of the session. It has 
been passed upon not only by the Treasury Department but by 
the Court of Claims and involves items which have been ap- 
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proved over and over again, which had to do with the expendi- 
tures of the State of Massachusetts for interest and premium 
on expemlitures by the State at the request of the President of 
the United States many years ago. 

It seems to me that this is a claim which ought to receive 
the approval of this body ut this time. The Senator undoubt- 
edly is familiar with all the items in the claim, because it has 
been here before, and he undoubtedly has examined it. 

Mr. KING. No; I will say to the Senator that I am not 
familiar with it. 

Mr. BUTLER. These items have been examined by the 
Court of Claims and by the Treasury Department and have 
been approved. The committees in the Sixty-sixth and Sixty- 
seyenth Congresses have examined this claim and have ap- 
proved its payment. The purpose, of course, is oneewhich was 
not only authorized by law but was authorized by the request 
of the President of the United States. 

I should say that if it had not been for the fact that the 
legislation which was passed many years ago was not inclusive 
of these particular items this claim undoubtedly would have 
been paid years ago. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator why it has 
sIumbered since away back in 1862 or 1863. If it is a valid 
claim, Why was it not paid years ago? 

Mr. BUTLER. I think this claim was not called to the 
attention of the Congress until the Sixty-sixth Congress. As a 
matter of fact, prior claims were paid under legislation passed 
by Congress many years ago; but this particular claim was 
not paid because the legislation passed by Congress did not 
supply the language. I think the term“ interest“ was left out 
of the legislation and the word “ premium“ was left out, so 
that it could not be paid under legislation which was hereto- 
fore passed by Congress. 

It was brought up after those matters were disposed of; and 
It has been passed upon, as I have said, by the Treasury De- 
partment and the Court of Claims, and has been in every 
instance commended at every one of the examinations. It only 
remains for the Congress to authorize the payment of the 
amount which has been found to be due. 

Mr. KING. Did the Court of Claims find the amount which 
is reported in the bill? 

Mr. BUTLER. The report of the Court of Claims is in- 
eluded inthe report of the committee. It found this amount. 

Mr. SMOOT. From the report I judge that the decision they 
rendered first was for $886,389.68, and that that included the 
interest upon the debt. The court dismissed that, but found 
that there was originally owing the State the amount named 
in the bill. Did the court give a judgment for this amount? 

Mr. BUTLER. I am not sure that the court included that 
in its decision. The reference to it is on page 4 of the original 
report, and I take the liberty of reading it: 


The decision of the court, therefore, was based upon a technical 
construction, and your committee is of the opinion that had there been 
a law in existence authorizing the payment of the money to Massa- 
chusetts, the court would have rendered judgment in favor of the 
State. Justice and equity would seem to demand the reimbursement of 
the State of Massachusetts for her outlay made at the request of the 
President of the United States and for the benefit and in the interest 
of the United States, and as there appears to be no law under which 
payment can be made it is necessary for Congress to enact legislation 
for the relief of the State. 


Mr. SMOOT. I remember a similar bill fur this amount. 
As I understand, the original amount was $233,885.82, which 
is being asked for now, with no interest whatever, but with 
the interest added, as it was carried in one of the bills that 
was introduced, it amounted to $886,389.68. So I understand 
that the claim now is for the original amount of the indebt- 
edness with no interest added. I feel quite sure that is the 
fact. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Claims with an amendment, 
on page 1, line 4, before the word “directed,” to insert the 
words “authorized and,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the Governor of the 
State of Massachusetts, or his duly authorized agent, the sum of 
$233,885.82, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, being the costs, charges, and expenses properly incurred by 
such State for interest and premium paid for coin in payment of 
such interest on bonds issued for money borrowed and expended at 
the request of the President of the United States during the Civil 
War in protecting the harbors and fortifying the coast. The account- 


Is there objection to the 
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ing officers of the Treasury having found that sald expenditures were 
go incurred aud paid by the State; and which the Court of Claims m 
its report to Congress under the act approved July 16, 1916, as set 
forth in document No. 369, House of Representatives, Sixty-fifth 
Congress, first session, also found had been so incurred and paid. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask a question of 
the Senator from Utah. I ask it because I remember that when 
I had a certain claim bill here in the last Congress the Sena- 
tor from Utah pointed ont with great effect the fact that the 
Government did not allow interest, and we accordingly amended 
the bill so as to strike out the provision for interest. For 
the information of the Senator I want to advise him that when 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] had a bill here just 
a little while ago, it developed that when the claim was made 
by a municipality, such as the city of Baltimore, the court 
held that allowance could properly be made for interest, and 
allowance was made. So when it is the claim of a State or of 
n municipality they allow interest. The Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Bayard] submitted a very conclusive argument 
upon that question. But when an individual has a claim 
against the Government he can not get any interest. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that, if a claim 
was pissed for a municipality or any other claimant with 
interest added, it was a new thing in legislative enactment. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thought it was a new thing; but the Sena- 
tor from Delaware went into the matter very carefully and 
was able to find one or two other cases where it was held by 
the court that, according to the law under which the States 
had proceeded, they were authorized to count the interest as 
a part of the original debt. I was very sorry í had not dis- 
covered that before my case was brought up. and the Senator 
objected and caused my constituents to lose the amount of the 
interest on their claims. 


Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator was very lucky to get 
the legislation through. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there is no further 


amendment to be offered, the bill will be reported to the 
Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate us amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MONUMENTAL STEVEDORE CO. 


The bill (S. 2122) for the relief of the Monumental Steve- 
dore Co. was considered as in Committee of the Whole and 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the claim against the United States of the 
Monumental Stevedore Co., of Baltimore, Md., a corporation, organized 
and existing under the laws of the State of Maryland, with its principal 
place of business in the city of Baltimore, State of Maryland, owner 
of lighter No. 1, for damages alleged to have been caused by collision 
between the said lighter and United States tug Winnesimmet, in the 
Patapsco River on the 17th day of September, 1923, may be sued for 
by the Monumental Stevedore Co, in the United States District Court 
for the District of Maryland, sitting as a court of admiralty. and acting 
under the rules governing such court, and said court shall have Juris- 
diction to hear and determine such a suit and to enter a judgment or 
decree for the amount of such damages, if any shall be found to be 
due, against the United States in favor of the said Monumental Steve- 
dore Co., or against the Monumental Stevedore Co. in favor of the 
United States, upon the same principles and measures of liability as in 
like cases in admiralty between private parties, and with the same 
rights of appeal: Provided, That such notice of the suit shall be given 
to the Attorney General of the United States as may be provided by 
order of the said court, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney 
General to cause the United States attorney in such district to appear 
and defend for the United States: Provided further, That such suit 
shall be brought and commenced within four months from th» date of 
the passage of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

R. H. KING 

The bill (S. 1356) for the relief of R. H. King was announced 
us next in order. 

Mr. KING. I find that Postmaster General New states with 
respect to this claim: 

The report shows that the postmaster was lax in the manner of 
handling the post-office accounts und cash. I am, therefore, of the 
opinion that this case does not merit legislative relief. 


I ask that the bill may go over. 


Mr. SUEPPARD. Wil the Senator withhold his objection 
until I refer the Senate to the report of the post-office in- 
spectors in this matter? 

Mr. KING. I withhoid the objection. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, The inspectors’ report is as follows: 

We will state that the postmaster bas not misused any of the funds, 
us we consider him perfectly honest and reliable. It is our opinion 
after making our Investigation that the shortage is chargeable to one 
of the employees, who Is accused of dishonesty. 


Congress has passed bills fer the relief of a number of offi- 
cials in cases of this kind. 

I want to submit to the Senate the appeal which the post- 
master himself made to me, which is as follows: 


As this is a straight statement of facts, I feel that you should know 
that I am a man considerably past 60 years of age, and that the 
loss of the money has left me not only without funds but has jeopar- 
aized the interests of my wife through the use of my insurance, which 
I was forced to use in order to make good. 


The postmaster made good the amount of the defaleation. It 
ocenrred through no intentional fault of his own. I ask the 
Senator from Utah to take these facts into consideration, and 
when the bill is called again, perhaps he may take a different 
view of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the 
Dili will be passed over. 

F. G. PROUDFOOT 

The bill (S. 1860) for the relief of F. G. Proudfoot was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Claims with an amendment, in 
line 6, to strike out 511,636.41“ and to insert in lieu thereof 
“ $10,596.74." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I think some explanation ought to be made of 
that bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the bill will be passed over. 

GALEN L. TAIT 


The bill (S. 2607) to authorize the general accounting officers 
of the United States to allow credit to Galen L. Tait, collector 
and disbursing agent, district of Maryland, for payments of 
travel and subsistence expenses made on properly certified and 
approved vouchers was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That the general accounting officers of the United 
States be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to allow credit 
in settlement of the accounts of Galen L. Tait, collector and disbursing 
agent, district of Maryland, for payments of travel and subsistence 
expenses in the sum of $1,640.16 made to Deputy Collector of Internal 
Revenue H. Clay Powell for the District of Maryland, on properly cer- 
tified and approved vouchers, without fraud or negligence on his part. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


No explanation being offered, 


LAWFORD & M'KIM 


The bill (S. 3055) for the relief of Lawford & McKim, gen- 
eral agents for the Employers’ Liability Assurance Corpora- 
tion (Ltd.), of London, England, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
and directed to pay the sum of $333.25 to Lawford & McKim, general 
agents for the Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation (Ltd.), 
of London, England, out of the funds received: from the Red River oil 
operations, under the act of March 4, 1923. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


UNITED STATES HOUSING CORPORATION 


The bill (S. 3665) for the relief of the owner of the ferryboat 
New York was considered as in Committee of the Whole and 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enactcd, etc., That the claim of the United States Housing Cor- 
poration, owner of the ferryboat New York, against the United States 
of America for damages alleged to have been caused by collision be- 
tween said vessel and the United States ship Wasp, on the 19th day of 
August, 1919, in the Elizabeth River, Portsmouth, Va., may be sued 
for by the said United States Housing Corporation in the District Court 
of the United States for the Eastern District of Virginia, sitting as a 
court of admiralty, and acting under the rules governing such court; 
und said court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine such suit 
und to enter a judgment or decree for the amount of such damages 
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ond costs, If any, as shall be found to be due agalnst the United States 
in favor of the owner of the said ferryboat New York, or against the 
owner of the sald ferryboat New York in favor of the United States, 
with the same powers as If snid suits were brought in necordance with 
the provisions of the suits im admiralty act of March 9, 1920, and said 
decree or judgment shull be paid as provided in sald act: Provided, 
That such notice of the suit shall be given to the Attorney Goneral of 
the United States as may be provided by order of the said court, and 
it shall be the duty of the: Attorney General to cause the United States 
attorney in such district to appear and defend for the United States: 
Provided further, That sald suit shall be brought and commenced 
within four months of the dute of the passage of this act, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

CRIME IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMRIA 

The bill (S. 3402) relating to giving false information re- 
garding the commission of crime in the District of Columbia 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Apparently this is a measure 
defining a criminal offense, and I think there should be some 
explanation of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of an ex- 
planation by the chairman of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, the bill will go over. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am not asking that the bill 
ga over. An opportunity ought to be afforded the Senate to 
give some consideration to it, however. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask that the bill may go 
over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope the Senator will with- 
hold his objection. I will read just a brief paragraph explain- 
ing the reason for it, This is from the commissioners: 


From time to time persons have made reports to the police depart- 
ment, alleging that they have been held up, robbed, or assaulted, and, 
after investigation, it is found that these reports have been false. 
These fictitious reports, most of them alleging major crimes, not only 
necessitate long and careful investigation by the detective bureaw befora 
their falsity is shown or admitted, but by reason of the time consumed 
prevent the members of the detective burcau from investigating bona 
fide eases. The commissioners believe that the passage of this proposed 
law would act as a deterrent of 2 practice which is very rensehensible, 
and in consequence permit members of the police department to devote 
more time to investigation of legitimate cases. 


They state that as many as 18 of these complaints have been 
made within a period of two months. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I withdraw the objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; it has been explained by 
the Senator from Washington, and I think I understand its 
purpose and effect. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to eon- 
sider the bill, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful for any person or per- 
sons willfully or knowingly to give, or send, or cause to be sent, or to 
make a false or fictitious report to the police of a commission of any 
crime within the District of Columbia. Anyone violating the provisions 
of this act shall be liable to a fine of not less than $5 nor more than 
$100, or to imprisonment not exceeding 30 days, or to both such fino 
and imprisonment. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


WASHINGTON GAS LIGHT CO. CONSOLIDATION 


The bill (S. 3102) to modify and amend the act creating the 
Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I would like to have the Senator from Kentucky 
inake an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. SACKETT. This is a bill to consolidate the Georgetown 
Gas Light Co. and the Washington Gas Light Co. One oper- 
ates on one side of Rock Creek, the other on the other side. 
The Washington Gas Light Co. owns all the stock of the 
Georgetown company. In the development of the eity they 
want to consolidate the service, as*well as the territory, in the 
interest of economy and in the interest of service. For that 
reason they come here with a bill to permit the consolidation. 

Under the present law there is no permissive authority in 
the Publie Utilities Commission to allow a consolidated com- 
pany to issue stock. They can issue bonds, but that makes a 
top-heavy financial structure. So it is asked that the right 
be given to the Public Utilities Commission to grant the Wash- 
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ington Gas Light Co., when it acquires the property of the 
other, the privilege of issuing the necessary stock to pay for it. 

We have added two amendments to protect any possible 
claims under the bonds or claims against the Georgetown com- 
pany in the event of the consolidation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the District of Columbia with 
amendments, on page 2, after line 4, to insert a comma and the 
words: “subject to encumbrances or liens thereon to secure 
the bonds or other securities issued by the said Georgetown Gas 
Light Co., and to the payment of any and all other claims or 
indebtedness existing at the time of such merger,” and after 
line 14, to insert a colon and a proviso, as follows: “ Provided, 
however, That pending actions against the Georgetown Gas 
Light Co. may continue against the Georgetown Gas Light Co. 
until the merger of said companies. Actions or claims against 
the said Georgetown Gas Light Co. filed after the said merger 
shall be brouglit against the Washington Gas Light Co.,” so 
as to mike the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the Public Utilities Commission of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is given jurisdiction and power to permit and 
authorize the Georgetown Gas Light Co. and the Washington Gas 
Licht Co. to consolidate upon such conditions as may be approved 
by the said commission, provided ‘the said commission shall deter- 
mine that such consolidation will be in the public interest; and upon 
such consolidation the said Georgetown Gas Light Co. shall thereby 
nnd thereupon, without further proceedings, be and become forthwith 
dissolved and merged into the said Washington Gas Light Co., and 
all the property of every kind, character, and description, rights, 
privileges, and franchises of the sald Georgetown Gas Light Co. shall, 
subject to encumbrances or ens thereon to secure the bonds or 

_other securities issued by the said Georgetown Gas Light Co., and 

to the payment of any and all other claims or indebtedness existing 
at the time of such merger, pass to and unto and become and be 
vested in the said Washington Gas Light Co. as its property, with 
all the powers,’ rights, privileges, and franchises now possessed by 
either or both of said companies, including the right in the said 
Washington Gas Light Co. to lustitute and prosecute in its own 
name any action or actions in connection therewith: Provided, how- 
ever, That pending actions against the Georgetown Gas Light Co. 
may continue against the Georgetown Gas Light Co. until the merger 
of said companies. Actions or claims against the said Georgetown Gas 
Light Co. filed after the said merger shall be brought against the 
Washington Gas Light Co. 

Src. 2. That for the purpose of enabling the Washington Gas Light 
Co. to provide for extensions to its distribution system, for uddi- 
tions, betterments, and Improvements, the Public Utilities Commission 
of the District of Columbia further is given jurisdiction and power to 
permit and authorize the said Washington Gas Light Co,, from time 
to time, to increase the amount of its capitalization by the issuance 
und sale of additional capital stock, common or preferred, or both, 
upon such terms and conditions as may be approved by the said com- 
inmission, 


The Amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I would Hke to ask the Senator if in this merger 
there is ample protection afforded to the patrons of the merged 
companies, so that the rates may not be increased or changed 
without the usunal procedure. 

Mr. SACKETT. That will be taken care of by the Public 
Utilities Commission. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a'third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (II. R. 9398) to amend an act regulating the height 
of buildings in the District of Columbia, approved June 1, 1910, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. A similar bill was called up yesterday, and in 
view of the desire of some members of the zoning commission 
that this matter be further considered, I ask that this bill may 
go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


SENECA INDIAN SCHOOL AT WYANDOTTE, OKLA, 


Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I ask that we return to 
Order of Business 427, called a while ago and passed over 
before I could reach the Chamber from my office. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is at the point where the 
call of the calendar was begun. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (II. R. 7086) providing 
for repairs, improvements, and new buildings at the Seneca 
Indian School at Wyandotte, Okla., which was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of funds of the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $40,000 for the purpose of repairing and improving present 
buildings and equipment and the erection of new buildings and the 
purchase of new equipment at the Seneca Indian School at Wyandotte, 
Okla.; that said repairs, improvements, and new buildings shall be for 
the purpose of increasing the capacity of the school from 170 students 
to 270 students. 


Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator whether the 
funds required for the construction or repair of the buildings 
are to come out of the Treasury of the United States or out 
of the funds of the Indians? 

Mr. HARRELD. They are to be paid out of the Treasury 
of the United States; but this is approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Mr. KING. 
funds? 

Mr. HARRELD. They have no funds. 
modates children from various tribes. It is not limited to the 
Wyandotte Tribe at all. The report shows that there are 38 
from one tribe, 50 from another, and so on, I do not think 
it could be cared for out of any particular tribal funds. 

Mr. KING. Has there been a unanimous report from the 
committee and is the bill approved by the Indian Bureau? 

Mr. HARRELD. It is a House bill. The Department of the 
Interior heartily approves it. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 4 o'clock having 
arrived, the nnanimous-consent agreement under which the cal- 
endar was called expires. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened and the Senate 
(at 4 o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.) adjourned until Monday, 
April 5, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


Why should not the money come out of the tribal 


This school accom- 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 3, 1926 
APPOINTMENT BY TRANSFER TN THE REGULAR ARMY 
LeRoy Murray Edwards to be captain, Finance Department. 
Charles McHenry Eby to be lieutenant colonel, Cavalry. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
Harrison Summers Kerrick to be colonel, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 
Walter Campbell Sweeney to be colonel, Infantry. 
Charles Smith Hamilton to be lieutenant colonel, Quarter- 
master Corps. 
Harry Lightfoot Jordan to be lieutenant colonel, Infantry. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Jay K. Siddall, Girard. 
ARIZONA 
Frank O. Polson, Williams. 
CALIFORNIA 
Alvin L. Woodin, Atascadero. 
Ethel G. Packard, Fall River Mills. 
Warren A. Bradley, Gustine. 
Lillian C. Linde, Keeler. 
Carl G. Lykken, Palm Springs. 
William F. Knight, Pasadena. 
Eugene S. Franuscioni, Soledad. 
Tena E. Reed, Stagg. 
Frank S. Stephenson, Terra Bella. 
CONNECTICUT 
Anders Jacobsen, Stafford Springs. 
IDAHO 
Arthur W. Gayle, Dubois. 
INDIANA 
Carleton H. Baum, Avilla. 
William M. Lyon, Hillsboro. 
Ulysses G. Butcher, Oakland City. 
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} IOWA 
Joseph H. Dickens, Diagonal. 
KENTUCKY 
Lillian G. Hall, Eddyville. 
MARYLAND 


John M. Reed, jr, Chesapeake City. 
Bertha E. Huplet, Germantown. 
Alice C. Widmeyer, Hancock. 
Wiliam K. Lambie, Mount Savage. 
Raymond R. Russell, Reisterstown. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Wiliam F. Searle, Peabody. 
William P. Porter, Wenham. 

MISSOURI 
Archie C. Atterberry, Atlanta. 
Archie C. Witt, Gower. 
Albert D. Walker, Lathrop. 
Fred M. Meinert, O'Fallon. 
Laura G. McKay, Troy. 

NEBRASKA 
Herbert C. Robbins, Wallace. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Henry B. Head, Caroleen. 
James B. Freeman, Cliffside. 
A. Eugene Ward, Lake Junaluska. 
Lula G. Harris, Macon. 
John M. Joyce, Madison. 
Charlie L. Walters, Mayodan. 
Vance Thompson, Vineland, 
OHIO 

Elmore J. Phares, Camden. 
George M. Simes, Covington. 
Ldgar E. Bailey, Eaton. 
Frank A. Hawkins, West Farmington. 

OKLAHOMA 
James W. Evans, Mounds. 

TEXAS 


Claud A. Howard, Bronson. 

Leo Yell, Conroe. 

Basil L. Garrett, Frankston. 

Adolph IH. Firnhaber, Kingsville, 

Alice Crow, Kountze. 

Taylor F. Davis, Merkel. 

James A. Weaver, Panhandle. 

Willard A. Maxey, Parks. 

Roland B. Paul, Rio Hondo. 

Floyd S. Worth, San Benito. 

VIRGINIA 

Mary F. Cunningham, Fort Meyer. 

WASHINGTON 


Robert B. Henry, Lakeside. 
George F. Thomae, Retsil. 


SENATE 
Monpay, April 5, 1926 


The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Gracious Father, in the multitude of Thy tender mercics 
Thou dost accept our praise and thanksgiving. And as we 
turn our attention to the duties of the day we pray that wisdom 
may be granted, and that our conceptions of right and duty 
may be for us determined by the high incentives of a holy 
purpose, The Lord our God be with us. Remember our loved 
country and all the varied interests of the institutions of our 
Jand. We pray in Jesus Christ’s name. Amen, 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings: of Saturday last, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and 
by unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 

ANNIVERSARY OF DECLARATION OF WAR WITH GERMANY 


Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, to-morrow is the ninth anni- 
versary of the declaration of war with Germany. I shall, if 
permitted the floor, ask the indulgence of the Senate for ap- 
proximately 30 or 40 minutes, and at the conclusion of my 
remarks will submit a resolution. I merely desire to give 
notice that I shall ask the privilege of the floor at the opening 
of the session to-morrow, 
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TRANSPORTATION OF COAL TO LAKE PORTS 


Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I desire to read to the Sen- 
ate a joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of Ken- 
tucky passed recently, as follows: 


Resolution declaring it the sense of the General Assembly of the State 
of Kentucky that unjust and discriminatory freight rates should 
not be imposed upon shipments of coal from Kentucky mizing 
districts 


Whereas there are pending before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission petitions filed by coal shippers of the Pennsylvania, Onio, In- 
diana, and IIlinols mining districts secking to further increase the 
spread or differences in freight rates to their interest and to the dis- 
advantage and detriment of Kentucky coals; and 

Whereas the existing freight rates on coal shipment from the mining 
districts of Kentucky are already in excess of rates from Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Ilinols districts and are discriminatory against the 
shippers of Kentucky coal, and a further increase of said freight rates 
would place additional unreasonable burdens on the coal industry of 
this State; and 

Whereas approximately 40,000,000 tons of coal are shipped annually 
from Kentucky, practically all of which ts sold in keen competition 
with the coals from Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, the 
imposition of higher freight rates or further inerense in the spread or 
differences in said freight rates would largely eliminate Kentucky 
conl from competition in the markets of the North, Northwest, East, 
and Northeast: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of Kentucky (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein), That any further increase of the differentials in 
freight rates for the transportation of Kentucky coal to the con- 
suming markets would mean economic disaster to the coal industry of 
Kentucky. 

That the suspension of Kentucky mines would be attended by the 
consequent unemployment of Jabor both in the mining industry and 
also railway employees and other industries which will be affected, 
resulting in undue hardships upon one-fourth of the State's citi- 
zenship. 

That the coal consumers of the North, Northwest, Mast, and North- 
enst would be denied the opportunity to purchase the high-grade coals 
of Kentucky and would be forced to buy the inferior coals of other 
districts. 

That it is the sense of the general assembly that further to extend 
or widen the existing differentials would be unfair, unjust, discrimi- 
natory and prejudicial to the industries of Kentucky and their em- 
ployecs. 

That the General Assembly of Kentucky respectfully represents to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that the economic life and public 
welfare of a great portion of our State has been placed in jeopardy 
by this apparent effort to exclude Kentucky coals and eliminate their 
competition in the consuming markets enumerated herein. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I wish to say a word about the 
memorial which has just been presented by the Senator from 
Kentucky. He has a perfect right to present the memorial and 
read it as he has done. I want to say for myself that inasmuch 
as the coal case is pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and is a judicial matter, I have personally thought 
it was improper to undertake to influence the decision of the 
commission by a discussion of the question here. Previously 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Nery] discussed the 
matter and we now have this memorial presented. I simply 
want to say that I may find it necessary, if this policy is pur- 
sued, to present the other side of the case. 

The fact is that Kentucky and West Virginia have now a tre- 
mendous advantage in the rates that are accorded in the haul- 
ing of coal to Lake ports. They have a very much better rate 
per ton-mile than Ohio or Pennsylvania, and as the result of it 
the coal business in Obio and Pennsylvania has been practically 
destroyed; yet these people complain when an effort is made 
to have the matter adjudicated. I reserve further discussion 
in the hope that the matter will be passed on by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission without attempts at outside interfer- 
ence. s 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I wish to call attention to the 
opinion of Commissioner Eastman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the recent western rate decision, in which he 
stated what would happen if the commission assumed the 
authority to decide which communities should haye particular 
markets; that if in the regulation of rates they went beyond 
fixing reasonable rates and attempted on the other hand to dis- 
tribute the markets of the country, 2 most confusing result 
would take place. This is happening now and will continue to 
happen. He said it would bring about a confusion in tho 
country whenever anybody tried to decide which places should 
haye particular markets. 
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Mr, SACKETT. Mr. President, I wish to reply just for a 
brief moment to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wiis] with 
reference to the matter of the coal rates which I have just 
read from the resolution adopted by the Legislature of the 
State of Kentucky. The resolution, of course, was a proper 
matter to be put into the Recorp, having been adopted by the 
legislature of the State. It was brought about particularly 
by the introduction by the Senator from Ohio Saturday last 
of a telegram relating to his side of the controyersy on the 
same subject. It is not for the purpose of creating any in- 
fluence that is not perfectly proper but to keep the record 
straight. 

'The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Comniittee on Interstate Commerce. 


FARM RELIEF LEGISLATION 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I have two articles which I 
wish to have read at the desk. One of them is a statement by 
a former Governor of the Stute of South Carolina who appar- 
ently has not been at home for a long time. If he tas been, he 
certainly does not know anything about the condition of the 
farmers in South Carolina. The other statement is absolutely 
contradictory, made by another man, but I do not know whether 
he knows anything about the situation or not. The two state- 
ments are so very different thut I think it worth while to let 
the country know what some of the so-called friends of the 
farmer are doing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

[From the Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier, April 3, 1928] 
WARNS AGAINST INCREASED COTTON AND TOTATO CROPS 


WASHINGTON, April 2.—Material improvement In farm conditions 
over u year ago was reported to-day by Chairman Cooper, of the 
Federal Farm Labor Board, on the basis of advices from the presidents 
of the 12 Federal reserve banks. Higher prices for hogs and cat fle, 
Mr. Cooper, stid, have offset effects of the corn surplus, and the Hye- 
stock industry generally was declared very much Improved. 

Chairman Cooper warned, however, against overproduction this year 
In cotton and potatoes. Despite previous warnings, he said, land-bank 
presidents from the South “unanimously indicated that farmers are 
planning to increase their acreage.” 

“Each farmer or community is perfectly well aware,” he emphasized, 
“that a 17,000,000-hale crop this year speHs calamity for the South 
and they believe in the need of reducing acreqge, but they want the 
other fellow or other section to do it, so they will reup the benefit.” 

Early reports on Intentions of farmers to plant potatoes indicated 
overproduction and lower prices. Mr. Cooper said winter-wheat acre- 
age in the Northwest was described as abnormal, with conditions good. 

Money for mortgage loans was held plentiful at low interest rates 
in almost every district. 


Without objection the clerk will 


[From the Baltimore Sun, April 4, 1926) 

Tarir Wan THREAT ISSUED ny Fanstras—Wnorr PROTECTIVE SYSTEM 
May Br ASSAILED Tr RELIEF Is Nor GRANTED—-CONGRESS IS 
Warxxv—Corn BELT LEADER Says AGRICULTURISTS EXPECT PLAT- 
FORM PENDGES TO BE KEPT 
Wasuineron, April 5.—Congress was warned to-day by William Hirth, 

chairman of the Corn Belt Conference, that farmers are expecting the 

Republican and Democratic parties to live up to their platform pledges 

for farm-relief legislation, 

Appearing befere the Senate Agriculture Committee, he declared that 
the time bas passed when the farmers can be “led around by the nose.“ 
Ile said there must be no side-stepping, and added that if they can not 
get a bill of real yalue, they prefer to be sent away empty handed. 

SENATOR ROBINSON DEMANDS ACTION 


Demand for farm legislation also was made on the Senate floor by 
Senator Roninsoy, Republican, Indiana, who called on the Senate to 
establish a definite farm policy at once and adhere to it. It is “ un- 
thinkuble,” he declared, “ for the session to end without legislation.“ 

A plan is being considered by some Members of the farm bloc to 
have u relief bill attached as an amendment to the administration co- 
operative measure that has passed the House and is pending before the 
Senate Agricuiture Committee, If this is done, it is claimed the 
amended bili could be sent to conference without going through the 
House, 

MAY START WAR ON TARIFF 

Mr. Hirth prefaced his testimony by explaining he was not attempt- 
ing to threaten Congress, but that millions of farm men and women 
bad taken the party campaign pledges seriously, although some poli- 
ticians apparently considered them only “ political apple sauce.” 
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“T also want to serve notice on the protected Fast that it had better 
Usten to the farmers’ plea for relef before it brings the pillars of its 
temple tumbling down upon its own hend,“ he continued. “Thus far 
we have not assaulted the Fordney-McCumber Tarif! Act, but if we are 
turned away cinpty handed again, let them not be surprised if in our 
desperation we make war upon the whole protective system. 


FARM WEALTH HAS SHRUNK 


“Tf these be plain words, then let it be remembered that since the 
close of the World War the agricultural wealth of the Nation has 
shirunk $20,000,000,000 and sheriffs’ sales and wrecked banks are con- 
stantly increasing in the most productive agricultural sections of the 
land, X 

The House Agriculture Committee will resume its hearings Monday. 


ECONOMIC GROWTH OF THE SOUTH 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record a very interesting and instructing 
article entitled “ Keconomie growth of the South,” which was 
prepuved by the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] 
and published in the Mining Congress Journal in its issue of 
last month. I invite the careful attention of all of our col- 
leagues to the article. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 


Beoxom1c Growrn or THE Sovrnu—Tur SOUTH STANDS on tim 
THRESHOLD OY GREAT INDUSTRIAL DrvyeLormentT—Her Vast RE- 
sources or HIGH-GRADE MitNpnats Arp as Yer ALMOST ENTINELY 
UNDEVELOrED— WHAT LEADERS IN INDUSTRY PREDICT FOR THE SOUTH 
‘OUTLINED y 

By Doncsn U. FLrrcueR, United States Senator from Florida 


In 1909 an altruistic central agency (known as the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress), founded on public spirit, was orgunized for the 
purpose of serving the South primarily and coneurrently the Nation, 

It began functioning in February of that year, with headquarters in 
Washington. Its conception originated in the thought that a union of 
effort was required, first, to induce a proper understanding by the 
people of the South regarding the significance of the physical resources 
of their States and the possibilitics in their fruitful use. And, second, 
to sweep out of the mind of the world elements of misunderstanding 
regarding the South, its prospects, its people, and its opportunities, 

The work undertaken was to change men's minds regarding tho 
South, its improvements, potentialities, and advantages; minds that 
necded enlitzutenment, and our method was the reiterated declaration 
of the truth about the South and existing conditions, Its chief efforts 
were directed to broadcasting the truth, and its slogan was “A greater 
Nation through a greater South.“ 

John M. Parker, afterwards Governor of Louisiana, was its first. 
president. In March, 1911, I was chosen to succeed him, and on ac- 
count of the press of public business was compelled to sever my con- 
nection with it in 1918. 

It had a great convention in Atlanta, March 8 to 11, 1911, and the 
proceedings, with the principal addresses, were published in a volumo 
of 1,064 pages, entitled“ The South's Physical Recovery.” 

From a few of these addresses I wish to quote briefly. 

William II. Taft, then President of the United States, said: 

“An examination shows that proportionately the commercial and 
business growth of the South is greater than that of any other part of 
the country. A cotton crop thut sells for a billion dollars insures pros- 
perity, and when, in addition to that, you raise a corn crop worth half 
a billion dollars, and Include the tobacco you raise, the product of your 
fron industry, your cotten manufacturing, and your truck gardening, 
as well as the naval stores of the Carolipas and Georgia, and the sugar 
and rice of Louisiana and Texas, the fruits, and the Jumber of all the 
Southern States, one begins to get a conception of the marvelous 
progress of the South.” 

Theodore Roosevelt, former President of the United States, said: 

“TI look to see in the Southern States within the next half century 
a development unparalicled in any other portion of our great land.“ 

Woodrow Wilson, the next President of the United States, snid : 

“I have listened to many comments upon this great gathering, and 
I have heard it spoken of as a symptom of the ‘awakening of the 
Sonth, but I don't think that the South has been asleep.“ 

James Wilson, then Secretary of Agriculture of the United States, 
said: 

“If the South will produce everything she consumes, when the hil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of cotton that is grown in the South is cashed 
annually, then all of it will be retained within her border, because she 
is complete in every respect, and the billion of dollars that comes to 
her farmers annually means a billion dollars wealth every year, 

“The South, with the wealth that must come to it if you follow 
the economic lines with your characteristic energy, will soon be living 
in a period of prosperity undreamed of by the preceding age. 

“In the older Southern States only about one-sixth of the land is 
under cultivation. This one-sixth has to carry on all the functions of 
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civilization and in addition pay taxes on the five-sixths that is unused. 
You can easily double the production of the one-sixth now used, and it 
will enable the South to use the other five-sixths to supply and make 
prosperous twelye times the population she now has, so that for a 
number of centuries thore need be no fear In the Southern States that 
there will be a lack of land for homes and a lack of soils to produce 
the food for the people.” 

Jacob McG, Dickinson, then Attorney General of the United States, 
said: 

“The tremendous aud steady strides beIng made generally in the 
South for successive decades in education, commerce, manufactures, 
mines, bank capital, railroads, agriculture, indeed in all that indicates 
steady progress, demonstrate that the people of the South, taken gen- 
erally, are peaceable and law-abiding. The increase in taxable prop- 
erty In 20 years has been over $7,000,000,000." 

Joseph M. Brown, Governor of Georgia, sald: 

“Georgia was the first to establish a State university. The first to 
apply steam to navigation. This was done by William Longstreet on 
the Savannah River in 1790. The fitst to send a steamship across the 
Atlantic Ocean. The first to codify the English law. The first to dis- 
cover anesthesia; this having been done by Dr. Crawford W. Long.” 

David R. Francis, former Governor of Missouri, Secretary of Interior, 
and later ambassador to Russia, said: 

“Tt is only within the past 30 years that the South has begun to 
recover from the blight put upon its commercial development. Its prog- 
ress during that period is wonderful to relate, wonderful because in 
itself enormous, and more wonderful because it has more than kept 
pace with the incomparable progress of the entire country. 

“The South is not only an area of land permeated by grent rivers, 
traversed by great transportation lines, dotted with flourishing cities, 
and blessed with great natural resources, it is an idea—an ideal.” 

Arthur M. Harris, of Harris, Forbes & Co., New York City, said: 

“I firmly believe that the material and industrial progress of the 
South during the next 20 years will equal, if not exceed, that of any 
other section of the United States. * * * 

“From the standpoint of productiveness tue cheapest land in the 
United States to-day is to be found in the South. Agriculture remains 
the greatest economic interest of southern life, and while there has 
been a considerable advance in prices during the last few years, there 
has been little inflation as the result of speculation. The large influx of 
population from other States and other nations, together with the gen- 
eral movement toward the diversification of crops, will prove powerful 
factors in maintaining legitimate land values. 

I thoroughly agree with Richard H. Edmonds that: No other sec- 
tion of the country equals the South In the aggregate of its natural 
advantages for agriculture, for manufacture, for mining, and as a place 
of residence. It has all of the primary elements of attraction for men 
who wish to gain wealth or make homes, With millions of acres of 
fertile lands awaiting the plow, with billions of tons of coal, iron ore, 
phosphate rock, sulphur, and other minerals to be taken from the earth, 
and with its teeming opportunities for enterprise and energy, the South 
incites to investment the mind, the muscle, and the money of the 
world!" 

R. L. McKellar, assistant freight traffic manager of the Southern 
Railway, in discussing transportation, sald: 

“(1) The distance from the canal to these South Atlantic and Gulf 
ports is less than to any other ports in the United States, 

“(2) The greatest variety of commodities are produced and con- 
sumed in the 16 Southern States. 

“(3) The facilities, both rail and water, for transporting these com- 
modities to South Atlantic and Gulf ports are all along the lines of 
least resistance. 

“The 16 Southern States embraced in the Southern Commercial 
Congress represent 27 per cent of the total area of the United States. 
These same 16 States are served by 80,000 miles, or practically one- 
third of the total railway mileage of the United States, and its total 
population fs also approximately one-third that of the United States. 
Extending from Corpus Christi, Tex., around the Gulf coast to Key 
West, thence up the Atlantic to Baltimore, a distance of 2,500 miles of 
const line, are found 16 well-established ports with safe harbors and a 
sufficient depth of water to accommodate large oceun-going vessels. At 
these 16 ports terminate railway mileage aggregating around 80,000 
miles, or about one-third of the entire railway mileage of the United 
States. 

“In addition to the 80,000 miles of railway referred to as serving 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports, there can safely be added 20,000 miles 
of additional railway mileage in the nature of connecting lines, giving 
in the aggregate 100,000 miles of railway mileage engaged in trans- 
porting products of mines, forest, field, and factory along the lines of 
least resistance to the ports served by the several carriers comprising 
this total mileage. In addition to this total railway mileage, the num- 
ber and mileage of navigable streams in the United States by districts 
are as follows: 
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Tributary to Gulf of Mexico, exclusive of Mississippi River 
MOAN atari as sons rs rs a eae ee es 53 5,212 
Mississippi River and tributar ies 5¹ 13,912 
Tributary to Atlantic Ocean 148 6, 365 
Tributary to ‘Pacific Ocean 22.22.2222. clic ie ie 1, 606 
Flowing into Canada ——— SN rot ee rae 2 B15 
295 26, 410 


“Seventy-five per cent, or something like 22,000 miles, terminates 
or reaches the ocean at southern ports, and 19,000 miles, or something 
over two-thirds of the total, terminates at Gulf ports. 

“This substantial water mileage, terminating so largely at Gulf 
ports, exerts both active and potential competitive force, both in the 
way of affording transportation along the Une of least resistance and 
in the establishment of low rates.” 

George Westinghouse, inventor and manufacturer, 
Pa., sald: 

In the development and utilization of the energy of waterfalls tha 
South bas already taken a leading position, and the industrial beneftta 
thereof are so widely and favorably known that no argument is now 
necded to justify the work already done or to point out the great and 
lasting benefits to be derived from its extension? 

“The industries most likely to be developed and to increase because 
of peculiar suitability to conditions now existing in the South are: 
Textile mills, fertilizer works, cement plants, coal, iron, copper, and 
gold mining, ore-reduction plants, fron and steel mills, agricultura} 
implements works, canning factories, road building, furniture manu, 
facture, lumber plants, paper mills, shoe and leather factories, and of! 
refineries, in all of which industries electric power increases pro- 
duction.” 

Although interesting statements must be omitted, I have given the 
extracts from addresses dellyered at the armory in Atlanta to large 
audiences over 14 years ago for two reasons: First, they are the ex- 
pression of the views of some of the ablest and most farseeing men 
in the country respecting conditions and possibilities in that region 
called the South, commercially, industrially, and economically, as they 
saw them in 1911. 

Second, they evidence the fact that the misapprehenslons and lack 
of understanding previously existing regarding the opportunities and 
adyantages to be found in the South were belng then permanently 
swept away, and the truth respecting the South was beginning to ap- 
pear and spread, and-that tbe movement southward had then set in 
earnestly and in volume, thus showing that the present hegira from 
all portions of the country and from other lands is not at ephemeral, 
irrational, temporary affair, based on speculation or a financial de- 
bauch, but represents a studied, carefully worked out purpose, founded 
on actual knowledge of conditions and search for sound investments. 

The object in the minds of those moving South is to change their 
place of abode, make their investment and their homes in this new field, 
among the sunny-hearted people of this sunny land. 

The veritable tidal wave sweeping over Florida, for instance, is found 
in the realization that the things the coming people want can be found 
there and nowhere else. This is a permanent, not a temporary, passing 
state of mind and purpose. 

This movement began some 15 years ago and has been growing 
steadily, while transportation facilities have been improved and ex- 
tended, good roads have been constructed, hitherto unknown, and at- 
tractive regions have been made accessible, and the use of these bas 
contributed to swell the immigration to unprecedented proportions, 
It can not be checked, and it will last, because there is nothing re- 
quired by man or beast but what can be furnished and provided in this 
region under healthy, comfortable, happy conditions, and the population 
of these 16 Southern States may well be doubled and supported at 
home. 

Florida, with a population of a million and a quarter, can easily take 
abundant care of five to ten times as many. 

Trading in land, speculation, buying for purposes of selling, dealing 
in property, the prices of which have been ridiculously low heretofore, 
and the advance of these prices to approwching real values, may well 
be expected. . 

But the millions of dollars brought into Florida during recent months 
were brought there in the main for investment, for development, for 
constructive enterprises, and for homes. 

The present building program, the letting of contracts it will require 
years to complete, totaling many millions, giye evidence of permanent 
growth rather than the existence of a “ bubble” or “ boom.“ 

The South was prostrated by the war in 1865. These 16 States 
began to breathe freely and see clearly in 1876. By 1880 they were 
permunently planted on firm, mostly new ground. Asking no lavors. 


of Pittsburgh, 


1926 


but with the courage and self-reliance which always characterized ber 
people, she moved forward in the development of her vast natural 
renources, in agriculture, commerce, and manufacturing as well. That 
advance, checked now and then by adverse conditions, followed by a 
more rapid stride in the next bound, has been a steady climb upward 
toward the high plane “where shines unobstructed the light of the 
justice of God.“ 

We have scen by the utterance of eminent authorities that the 
growth and prosperity of the South is not of some recent origin. Exist- 
ing conditions prove their predictions were correct. This unfolding, 
this achievement, has been u continuous process, and the progress 
experienced rests on permanent foundations. 

A few facts may be stated as proofs: 

Population has increased from 18,538,340 in 1880 to 37,686,370 in 
1923. 

Mstimated values of property bas increased from $9,177,000,000 in 
1880 to $71,875,567,000 in 1923. The aggregate wealth of the South- 
ern States has multiplied sevenfold since 1880 and fourfold since 1900. 

Total bank deposits Increased 233 per cent between 1910 and 1023. 
Total resources of national banks guined 543 per cent. The value 
of farm products has increased more than 300 per cent in the past 
20 years. 

In 1880 there were 24,868 miles of rallrond in the Southern States. 
To-day the mileage is 90,325. The value of foreign commerce through 
southern ports was six times as great In 1923 as in 1880. For the 
year 1924 Texas led all the Stutes of the Union in exports. Last year 
38 per cent of all the country’s exports originated iu the South. 
The Southern States are now producing 29 per cent of the Nation's 
corn; 85 per cent of its tobacco; 17 per cent of its wheat; 83 per 
vent of its rice; 31 per cent of its fresh vegetables; 50 per cent of 
the total lumber output, her forests providing annual 15,600,000,000 
feet; practically all of the cotton, valued annually at $1,720,000,000 
uud being 60 per cent of the entire world production: all of the naval 
stores, turpentine, and resin; a! of the phosphate, Mlorida alone pro- 
ducing 87 per cent of that. Her output of coal in tons has multi- 
plied twenty-eight times since 1880, being 178,001,001 tons in 1920. 
Her mining products in 1923 were valued at $1,127,574,868. In 1880 
the South yielded 179.000 barrels of petroleum; in 1923, 365,000,000 
barrels, one-third of the world’s production. The output of iron cre 
has been incrensed’ sevenfold) during that period. Production of 
sulphur has increased from 3,000 tons in 1900 to, 2,000,000 tons in 
1923. She produces 80 per cent of the country’s china clays, besides 
abundance of Fullers earth and numerous lesser clays, together with 
lime rock, cement, marble, and other building materials. 

The last general census of 1919 showed 66,500 manufacturing estnb- 
lishments, with a combined capitalization of $6,883.000,000. The 
establishments engaged ju manufacture of cotton goods, cotton lace, 
and cotton small wares in 1919 uumbered 1,642, with cxupital invested 
in them totaling $878,629,377. f 

These statistics might he grently extended. 

Florida alone has a coast line equm to one-seyenth of the total 
mileage of the 19 States bordering on sult water. I would like to 
dwell on the resources aud attractions of this mother of Amoriea, 
There is but one Florida. 

The South has always favored education, public and private, and 


thorough, I have space only to give the figures, which speak for 
themselves. Vublie-school expenditures in 1880 amounted to $12,- 
471.000. In 1923 the sum reached $315,015,000. The economie de- 


velopment of the South has been most gratifying, but it has just 
begun, 


FOREIGN TRADE FLUCTUATIONS . 


Mr. RANSDELI. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word 
or two in asking to have printed in the Ryconb a very brief 
statement issued by the Shipping Board on the 29th of last 
month, This statement of the Shipping Board reads: 


In the second of a series of analyses of foreign trade fluctuations in 
the fisc years 1924 and 1925 it is noted by the bureau of research, 
United States Shipping Board, that every coastal State from Virginia 
to Texas shows an increased volume of cargo tonnage movement in 
1925. This showing is noteworthy in view of the fact that while these 
Southern States increased their foreign traffic 8,700,000 long tons, an 
advance of 14 per cent over thelr 1924 activities, the combined foreign 
trafic of all other States engaged in that trade declined 2,450,000 
long tons, nearly 4 per cent. The 1925 export cargo tonnage of the 
Southern States was 28.6 per cent greater than the 1924 export total, 
anl this advance was participated in by every one of those States. 

In 1924 less than 30 per cent of our foreign commerce passed through 
ports in the Southern States, but in 1925 these States handled more 
than 33 per cent of the total. 


Senators will note that there was an increase of 3 per cent. 
I call especial attention, Mr. President, to the following 
paragraph: 


Louisiana leads all States in volume and percentage of increase in 
1025, with a total foreign commerce of more than 10,700,000 tons, an 
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increase of 28 per cent over the 1924 total, and New Orleans bears the 
distinction of having made the greatest advance of any individual 
United States seaport both in cargo tonnage volume and in percentage 
ratio. New Orleans’ 1925 total of 9,400,000 tons is 2,450,000 tons 
greater than the 1924 total, an increase of 35 per cent. 


Think of that, Senators! 

Decline in imports of Mexican crude oil reduced the total 
State increase to 28 per cent, as noted. 

This little statement goes on to show that every single 
Southern State participated in that great increase. I- will ask 
to have the remainder of it printed in the Record as a part of 
my remarks without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Texas ranks second among the Southern States in total cargo 
tonnage volume, but owing to the heavy decline in Mexican crude oil 
import, the total trade of 9,380,000 tons is only 1 per cent above the 
1924 total The deficit in Mexican oll has been supplied from domestic 
interior and Pacific coast fields, and the Texas 1928 export tonnage, 
composed largely of oil refineries’ froducts, was one-third greater in 
1925 than In 1924. Heavy increases in grain and cotton exports are 
also noted. 

The Virginla total cargo movement of 4,575,000 tons is 18 per cent 
above the 1924 trade. Elements entering into Virginia's Increase were 
Imports of pulp wood, fertilizers, paper, and minerals, which advanced 
the import total 140,000 tons, and coal shipments increasing the export 
total 550,000 tons. 

Increases in fertilizer Imports and exports of lumber, coal, and cot- 
ton give Mobile, the only Alabama port engaged in foreign commeree, 
a total of 1,690,000 tons, an advance of 17 per cent over the 1924 
total. 

Substantial advances in the foreign trade of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Mississippi are due to increased im- 
ports of fertilizers and exports of naval stores, cotton, and lumber. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I will ask the Senator from Lonisiana 
whether the names of the States are set forth? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes; all of them are stated from Mary- 
land down to Texas. The Senator's own State of North Caro- 
line, I will say, shows an increase and is mentioned together 
with the other States. 

PETITIONS r 


Mr. CAPPER presented a petition numerously signed by mem- 
hers of the Woman's Relief Corps of Post No. 176, Grand Army 
of the Republie, of Pratt, Kans., praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to veterans of the Civil 
War, their widows, and dependents, which was referred to tho 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens resident 
at the Soldiers’ Home, Erie County, Ohio, praying for the 
passage of Senate bill 98, granting increased pensions to vet- 
erans of the war with Spain, their widows, and dependents, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


OHIO RIVER BRIDGE AT OR NEAR GALLIPOLIS, OHIO 


Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably with an amendment the bill (S. 3499) 
granting the consent of Congress to the Gallia County Ohio 
iver Bridge Co. and its suceessors and assigns to construct 
n bridge across the Ohio River at or near Gallipolis, Obio, and 
I submit a report (No. 553) thereon. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate cousideration of the bill. It is in the 
usual form adopted for bills of this nature. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I understand that the bill 
conforms to the new rule adopted by the Committee on Com- 
merce in relation to bridge bills? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The bill conforms to the form as printed 
the other duy embodying the new policy adopted by the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the Gallia County 
Ohio River Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Ohio 
River, at a point sultable to the interests of navigation, at or near 
Gallipolis, Ohio, in the County of Gallia, In the State of Ohio, in 
accordance with the proyisions of the act entitled, “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 
23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations contalned in 
this act. The construction of such bridge shall not be commenced, 
nor shall any alteration in such bridge be made either before or after 
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its completion, until plans and specifications for such construction or 
alteration have been submitted to the Secretary of War and the Chief 
of Engineers and approved by them as being adequate from the stand- 
point of the volume and weight of trafic which will pass over it. 

Sec. 2. There is heroby conferred upon the sald Gallia County Ohio 
River Bridge Co., its succesors and assigns, all such rights and powers 
to enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, appropriate, occupy, 
possess, and use real estate and other property needed for the location, 
construction, operation, and maintenance of such bridge and its ap- 
proaches and terminals as are possessed by bridge corporations for 
bridge purposes in the State in which such real estate and other prop- 
erty are located upon making proper compensation therefor, to be 
ascertained according to the laws of the State of Ohio; and the pro- 
ceedings thereof may be the samo as in the condemnation and expro- 
priation of property in such State. 

Src. 3. The said Gallla County Obio River Bridge Co., its suc- 
cessors and assigns, are hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls 
for transit over such bridge, and the rates so fixed shall be the 
legal rates until changed by the Secretary of War under the authority 
contained in such act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 4. After the date of the completion of such bridge, as de- 
termined by the Secretary of War, either the State of Ohio, any 
political subdivision thereof within which any part of such bridge 
is located, or two or more of them jointly may at any time acquire 
and take over all right, title, and interest in such bridge and ap- 
proaches, and interests in real property necessary therefor, by purchase, 
or by condemnation in accordance with the law of such State governing 
the acquisition of private property for public purposes by condemnation. 
If at any time after the expiration of 20 years after the completion 
of such bridge it is acquired by condemnation, the amount of damages 
or compensation to be allowed shall not include good will, going value, 
or prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of 
(1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge and approaches, less 
a reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in respect of such 
bridge and approaches, (2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests 
in real property, (3) actual financing and promotion costs (not to 
exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost of construction of such 
bridge and approaches and the acquisition of such interests in real 
property), and (4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

Sec.5, The said Gallia County Ohio River Bridge Co., its succes- 
sors and assigns shall, immediately after the completion of such bridge, 
file with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement showing 
the actual original cost of constructing such bridge and approaches, 
including the actual cost of acquiring interests in real property und 
actual financing and promotion costs. Within three years after the 
completion of such bridge the Secretary of War shall investigate the 
actual cost of such bridge, and for such purpose the said Gallia 
County Ohio River Bridge Co., its successors and assigns shall make 
available to the Secretary of War all of its records in connection with 
the financing and construction thereof. The findings of the Secretary 
of War as to such actual original cost shall be conclusive. 

SEC. 6. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all of the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the said Gallia County Ohio River Bridge Co., its successors and 
assigns, and any corporation to which such rights, powers, and privi- 
leges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire 
the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized 
and empowered to exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein 
directly upon such corporation. 

Sec, 7. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The amendment wus agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2512) to authorize the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States to relieve Fred A. Gosnell, former 
disbursing clerk, Bureau of the Ceusus, and the estate of 
Richard C. Lappin, former supervisor of the Fourteenth Decen- 
nial Census for the Territory of Hawaii nnd special disbursing 
agent, in the settlement of certain accounts, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 554) thereon. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, to which was referred the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 46) giving and granting consent to an amendment 
to the constitution of the State of New Mexico, providing that 
the moneys deriyed from the lands heretofore granted or con- 
firmed to that State by Congress may be apportioned to the 
seyeral objects for which said lands were granted or confirmed, 
in proportion to the number of acres granted for each object, 
and to the enactment of such laws and regulations as may be 
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necessary fo carry the same into effect, reported it without 
aniendment and submitted a report (No. 555) thereon. 

Mr. MAYFIELD, from the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (S. 750) to amend pari- 
graph (18) of section 1 of the Interstate commerce act, as 
amended, reported it with an amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 556) thereon, 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, und referred as follows: 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 3840) to provide for the consolidation of carriers 
by railroad and the unification of railway properties within 
the United States; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

A bill (S. 3841) to provide for the distribution of the Su- 
preme Court Reports and amending section 227 of the Judiciul 
Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAPPHR: 

A bill (S. 3842) to amend the packers and stockyards act, 
1921; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 3843) to regulate the practice of osteopathy in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

A bill (S. 3844) to amend an act entitled “An act to create 
the White House police force, and for other purposes,” approved 
September 14, 1922; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 3845) for the relief of Nancy P. Marsh; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 3846) for the relief of Charlotte P. Munn; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 3847) to amend and clarify existing laws relating 
to the powers and duties of the auditor for Porto Rico and the 
auditor for the Philippine Islands; to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Possessions. 

A bill (S. 3848) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
Rowles (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STANFIELD: 

A bill (S. 3849) to repeal section 3466 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States; and 

A bill (S. 3850) to-amend section 3466 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States; to the Committee on the Jwiiciary. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. Warst, the Committee ea Military Affuirs 
was discharged from the further consideration of the bill (S. 
866) for the relief of Stella M. Musselman, and it was referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES 
POSSESSIONS 


Mr. WILLIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
192), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Territories and Insular Posses- 
sions, or any, subcommittee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized dur- 
ing the Sixty-ninth Congress to send for persons, books, and papers; 
to administer oaths; and to employ a stenographer at a cost not exceed- 
ing 25 cents per hundred words, to report such hearings as may be 
had in connection with any subject that may be pending before said 
committee, the expenses thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the Senate; and that the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
may sit during the sessions or recesses of the Senate. 


SPECIAL BAIL IN WRIT OF ATTACHMENT CASES 


Mr. FRAZIER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
193), which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Whereas it has been held by a divided opinion of the Supreme Court 
of the United States to be constitutional within the meaning of the 
fifth and fourteenth amendments against taking property without due 
process of law: that writs of attachment of property should issue on 
which special bail to the full value of an alleged debt must be fur- 
nished by a defendant before he can be heard in court to defend him- 
self against the claim of debt or to prove he does not owe the same, 
so that he shall be deprived of the attached property without hear- 
ing on the merits unless he can furnish the umount of special bail 
required; and 7 

Whereas such oppressive writs of attachment, without right to be 
heard unless special bail can be furnished, orlginated in England 
hundreds of years ago and were particularly embodied in the so- 
called“ Custom of London” (Bohun, Privileges of London, 280; Sar- 
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geant on Foreign Attachment, 228; Locke on Foreign Attachment, 
introd. and page 3; Drake on Attuchment, sec, 5); and 

Whereas this ancient procedure and custom of making special bail 
a condition to the right to be heard was transplanted into the laws 
of the American colonies and subsequently of various States of the 
Union, but has been repealed or modified by the States of New York, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Illinois, Delaware, and other States ag 
being foreign to the principles of liberty on which the Republice was 
founded, and has been declared obsolete in England by decision of the 
House of Lords and hag not been attempted to be enforced there for 
over 40 years (Mayor of London v. London Joint Stock Bank, law re- 
ports, 5 C. P. D. 494; House of Lords 6, Appeal Cases, 393; 20 
Halsbury's Laws of England, 286) ; and 

Whereas this writ of foreign attachment existed in oppressive form 
in the statutes of the State of Delaware in 1915 aud was used in the 
courts of that State to attach property of a citizen of Colorado, in 
which case the plaintiffs, merely alleging a debt in a sum exceeding 
$50," demanded of him $200,000 special ball before he should be heard 
to disprove the alleged debt, so that being unable to furnish $200,000 
special ball, Judgment was entered agalust him “by default,” though 
physically present in court with his attorneys demanding opportunity 
to prove no debt was owing, and when he arose to protest was 
ejected from the court room by a bailiff at the direction of the 
court, by which oppressive procedure he was deprived of the attached 
property, conservatively valued at over $1,000,000 (John Pierpont 
Morgan, Willism P. Hamilton, Herbert L. Satterlee, and Lewis C. 
Ledyard, Executors of the Estate of John Pierpont Morgan, Deceased, v. 
James A. Ownbey, In the superior court of the State of Delaware, 
in and for Newcastle County, January term, 1916, No, 46) ; and 

Wuerens on account of this proceeding the Legislature of Delaware 
not only thereafter, on March 23, 1917, amended this portion of its 
statutes so as to permit a hearing without special ball, but attempted 
to make the amendment retroactive to cover this specifie litigation 
(R. C. sec. 4145) ; and 

Whereas the Senate of the State of Colorado adopted a resolution 
of protest characterizing this treatment of one of its citizens as * un- 
just, criminal, and outrageous"; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United States in this case (No. 
99, October term, 1920) sustained the constitutionality of the Dela- 
wire statute, though a minority of the court dissented, ineluding 
Chief Justice White; and 

Whereas it is alleged that certain unrepealed Federal statutes recog- 
nize and provide for attachments requiring defendants to appear by 
special bail in suits for recovery of duties or pecuniary penalties In 
States where imprisonment for debt is allowed and in suits removed to 
Federal courts from courts of States In which defendants are required 
to appear by special bail (U. S. Rev. Stat., secs, 042 to 947; U. S., 
Stat., vol. 1, p. 79, vol. 5, p. 498) ; and 

Whereas it is alleged that in the statutes provided for the District 
of Columbia there exists an unrepealed provision In attachment that 
the defendant shall not be held to special bail unless the claim exceeds 
$50 (U. S. Stat., vol. 5, p. 678); and 

Whereas it is alleged that the requirement of special ball in attach- 
ment still remains throughout adiniralty courts and exists unrepealed 
in the statutes of Connecticut, Tennessee, and other States—a relle of 
the same period and of the same oppressive character as the abandoned 
aud discredited practice of Imprisonment for debt; and 

Whereas the existence of this legal procedure, wherever unrepealed, 
apparently constitutes a menace to the citizens of all the States of the 
Union, whose property may be subjected by unscrupulous persons to 
foreign writs of attachment sued out in the courts where the procedure 
exists: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Judiciary Committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
be, and It is hereby, authorized and directed to Investigate forthwith 
all questions of fact and law related to the subject matter of the 
preamble of this resolution, iucInding an fnvestigation of the principal 
suits ju which statutes of foreign attachment requiring special bail 
before hearing have been used, with special reference to the case of 
John Vierpont Morgan, William P. Hamilton, Herbert I. Satterlee, and 
Lewis C. Ledyard, Executors of the Estate of John Plerpont Morgan, 
Deceased, v. James A. Ownbey, in the Superior Court of the State 
of Delaware, in and for Neweastle County, Jannary term, 1916, No. 
40, and the appeals by Ownbey from the decision of this court to the 
Supreme Court of Delaware and to the United States Supreme Court, 
together with the allied cases Involving these litigants and the Wooten 
Land & Fuel Co. in the United States District Court for Colorado and 
appeals therein, with special reference, barring technicalities, to any 
practical and fundamental injustices worked thereby, and including an 
examination of whether or not, in the opinion of the committee, the 
use of this procedure in the forms in which it now exists in this coun- 
try is a menace to the rights of citizens and especially adapted to pur- 
poses of conspiracy and fraud by unscrupulous persons, particularly in 
view of its haylng been held constitutional by the Supreme Court of 
the United States; 
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That the committee's report, in addition to its findings of fact and 
law, shall include its recommendations as to any appropriate action 
which, In Its opinion, may be taken in the premises by the Congress in 
view of the existence of any Federal statutes recognizing this procedure 
or of the existence or future adoption of such statutes in the diverse 
States and as to any remedies which may be exercised by private 
litigants defrauded through the process of such statutes; 

That for the purposes of this investigation the committee Is author- 
ized to hold hearings In Washington, D. C., or in any place where, in 
its opinion, testimony should properly be taken, to sit during the ses- 
sions of the Senate and recesses thereof, to administer oaths, to employ 
a stenographer at not to exceed $1.25 per printed page, to have access 
through any member or members of the committee or through its 
agents to any books and papers which it deems pertinent to the pur- 
poses of this resolution, with right to take copies, such access to be 
immediate upon the presentation of a written demand signed by the 
chairman or any member of the committee, to require the attendanco 
of witnesses and the production of books and papers upon the subpona 
of the chairman or of any member of the committee; and the committee 
Is further authorized to incur such necessary expenses as may be 
required for the conduct of the Investigation, including the employment 
of counsel and necessary assistants and the lawful fees for securing 
transcripts of necessary court records, sald expense to be paid ont of 
the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers duly signed by the 
chairman, 


THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recorp an article from the Advocate of Pence 
for April, 1926, entitled “The lesson of Geneva.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 


THE LESSON 


The simple lesson of the recent breakdown of the League of Nations 
over the election of permanent members of the council is that that or- 
ganization should revise its covenant and reorganize the league as 
primarily a European agency. It is fair to presume, after its humill- 
ating defeat by a South Americun state, that Europe, the land of 
culture and diplomacy, must feel the necessity of such a modification 
of the lengue. The Locarno treaties are eyidenee that Europe, while 
not a political unity, is made up of states geographically so situated 
that they have interests peculiar to themselves, problems of their own, 
and statesmen adequate to the business. 

The failure to elect Germany to a permanent scat in the counell of 
the league was not a flasco; it was a tragedy. The scramble for seats 
In that body is a perfect illustration not of good will, but of selfish 
greed. Incidentally it shows the council as a haxen sought for wildly 
by the wirepullers. The two hopeful things in the debacle, aside 
from generous gestures by Sweden and Czechoslovakia, were the ac- 
veptance of Viscount Isbii's proposal to appoint a conrmission to study 
the composition of the league council and the plan to examine the 
covenant once more with the view to Its revision. 

It is inevitable that the probe will have to go into the very structure 
of the covenant itself, for It is now clear to all that for major con- 
cerns the covenant of the League of Nations is quite as wrong in 
principle as it is unworkable. If there had been a league of nations 
such as this in 1845 there would have been no Italian unity; if in 
1500, there would have been no British Empire; if in 1776, there 
would have been no United States of America, The covenant of the 
League of Nations is an unworkable Instrument. The League of Na- 
tions, under the terms of the covenant, is the executive committee of 
the treaty of Versailles. Its impotence was illustrated by the framing 
of the Dawes plan and by the conference at Locarno, As an Itallan 
senator has said, the League of Natlons “is only a rhetorical epilogue 
masquerading as a Messianic prologue.” It is time to speak plainly. 
The covenant of the League of Nations is a fallure. If the league Is to 
survive, and it ought to survive, its constitution must be radically 
changed. 

This view springs from no spirit of “selfish nationalism,” certainly 
from no desire to place a stumblingblock in the way of any promising 
efforts in behalf of international peace, It must be apparent to all at 
last, however, that any plan for the control of the world by a few 
great powers is as chimerical as it is impracticable. If the friends 
of the league do not accept this fact and go about the business of re- 
vising the coyenant, and that fundamentally, the league will perish. 
Since the covenant set up in Paris has failed largely because it repre- 
sented extravagant flights of the imagination, it seems reasonable to 
begin over again In terms of a league not for the world, but for 
Surope. If it can be found workable for Europe, it might then be ex- 
tended to larger areas, but the time for that evidently has not yet 
arrived. 

We do not know how far the recent breakdown was due to a breach 
of faith. We do know that Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Mr. Hriand 
watched Germany initial the Locarno pact under false pretenses, for 
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tr. Chamberlain has confessed that neither of them saw fit to tell 
Germany of che plans to grant Poland, and possibly Spain and Brazil, 
permanent seats in the ecourcll of the league. 

It is not a happy picture. The whole theory of five permanent and 
four temporery seats in the council was a direct product of war 
psychology. At the Paris Peace Conference the big powers were on 
top, and they proposed to romaln there. They served notice to that 
effect, Muntfestly, the peace of the world, based upon law and justice, 
cun not be spelled in such terms. 

True, the otiginul ferocity lus nbated somewhat. To-day the league 
council has 10 menilers—Fratce, Great Britain, Italy Japan, the four 
nerzanuent ones; Helgium, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, Spain, Sweden, and 
Uregnay the nonpermanent members “selected by the assembly from 
time to time at its diseretina.”” The tendency has been to limit the 
powers of the councit aud to inereuse tho prerogatives of the assembly, 
fulmerly locked upon ns a mere debating xociety, Judged, however, 
by the s¢rawhie for permanent seats on the counti by Poland, Spain, 
nnd Brazil, the council Is still booked upon with covetous eyes. We 
have not heard that any one of tue big powers hna thought of stepping 
aside, offering its sent to one of the smailer, Such things evideutly 
uro not done. 

The Cisclosure of the self-secking spirit beuind the member states 
leayea n most unfavornlle fmpression In the Uulted States. This 
alrendy fluds cxpression in a renewed antagonism to our joining the 
World Court. One Senator, immediately after the adjournment of the 
lengue, was qulck to nek: “What American citizen regrets the fact 
thut our country is not involved iu this wel of intrigue, the fruits of 
witch are selfistiness, avatice, hate, ambition, and aggrandizenent? 
Who is there who regrets the fact that as this miserable oxbibition of 
trickery, fraud, sham, and shamo has been played out tho United 
States has occupled a dignidled and clean position, outside and beyond 
the artifives, the fraud, the enjolerles, the flatterles, the falschoods, the 
fulse pretenses of this once glorificd body, proclaimed as the child of 
Christian civilization and ns prealded over by the spirit of Jesus 
Christ?" 

Kut it is not necessiry to end on n note of despair. The situation 
is not hopelese. AU friends of the lengue are not silly and selfish. 
The thoughtful ones will make use of this failure to the advantage of 
the league. Our dwn view Is that they win try Increasingly to make 
it first un agency for the benefit of Europe. 

Our further view is that they will try fo make it a different kind 
of an ggency; by which we mean that they will change the covenant 
in radical ways, fitting it to an agency which they have found bene- 
ficlul, namely un organization for the promotion of international co- 
operation. A covenant for such an organization could be written in a 
single parngraph and in the Interest of international association for 
the promotion of a gennine and acceptable pence, If after trial it be 
found of service to Europe, it might gradually be scen to be acceptable 
even to the United States. Suroly that Is a consummation devoutly to 
be wished. 

`~ AMENDMENT OF THE PROHIBITION LAW 


Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
haye printed in the Recorp a statement made to-day by the 


junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Brucn] before the sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Jndiciary of the Senate on | 


the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 85) proposing an amendment 
of the eighteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution relat- 
ing to intoxicating liquors. 

The VICK PRESIDENT, Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Senator Bruce addressed the subcommittee, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Subcommittee: 

Begot by the abuses of the old saloon, and hastened to maturity by the 
ecoriomle necessities and uncalenlating enthusiasm of the World War, and 
by the lavish use of money and political threats by the Anti-Saloon 
Lengue, national prohibition went into legal effect upwards of six 
years ago, but it can be truly said that, except to a highly qualified 
extent, it has never gone into practical effect at all. Tho appetite 
for drink, which has been one of the primal impulses of the great muss 
of human beings ever sines Jesus at Cana manifested forth His glory, 
to use the words of St. John, by converting the water in six water 
pots into wine, hus, in its struggle with the vast repressive agencies 
set In motion by the elghteenth amendment and tuo Volstead Act, 
Turnished another Illustration of the truth, which neither moralist nor 
statesmen should ever forget, even in his most fervid moments of 
disinterested or generous feeling, that man is a creature who can be 
regulnted and bettered but can not be mado over. Once, during the 
agiintion for the abolition of human slavery, Henry Brougham decricd 
what lie termed “the Wild and guilty fantasy that man can hold 
property in man.“ As wild and guilty is the fantasy that even the 
power of the Federal Government can totally divest man of his warm 
gurment of animal sensations, desires, and appetites. Eyer since the 
eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act became parts of the 
legislation of our land the human instinct of personal liberty, guided 
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by a correct sense of the limits within which natural law can be 
controlled by municipal ordinances, has maintained an unbroken re 
Sistence to them; and nothing can be more unwarranted than tho 
statement often heard that this resistance is limited to a single self 
indulgent social class. it is not kept up more stoutly by what the 
proh!bitionists, vainly seeking to excite social disaffection and jealousy, 
eall the smart social set, than it is hy the members of the American 
Federation of Labor. It is not Mmited to any social class or sect. 
It has brought about close working relations between the bootlegger 
und thousands of the most intelligent and virtuous members of .Amort- 
enn society who feel no more compunction about violating the Volstead 
Act ‘than the Free-solier did about violating the fugitive slave law, 
or the southern white did about nullifying ignorant negro suffrago; 
the Federal Constitution in each instance to the contrary notwith- 
standing. And the evermounting record of crrests for drunkenness 
in all of our Ameriean cities since the enactmont of the Volstond Act 
Indicates only too significantly that the humbler and less fortunate 
members. of eocicty have their iliicit purveyors of drink, too. The 
rocent utterances of Jewish rabbla, Protestant bishops and ministers, 
and of Catholic prelates MHko Cardinals O'Connell and Hayes, domon- 
strute the existence of a growing feeling, oven among tho American 
clergy, that absolute prohibition is not the ally but the enemy of human 
morality. 

Gen, Lincoln C. Andrews, the head of the Prohibition Unit, said 
what can not be guinsnid when he declared Inst year that the Dootleg 
industry is coextensive with our entire national territory. 

From the extent to which proliibition monopolizes private conversa- 
tion everywhere in the United Stues without or within doors, from the 
amount ot space that is given to its morits and demerits in the edi- 
torial, reportorial, and news columns of our newspapers, and from 
the innumerable polls that are now being taken for the purpose of 
testing public opinion with respect to it, one might well imagine, at 
the present time, that the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead 
Act, instead of haying been technically in force for more than six 
years, had never passed beyond the ordimary stages of popular 
agitation, 

The explanation of this state of things is to be found, of course, 
In the fact thut prohibition in the United States, under the provisions 
of that amendment and that act, has proved en disastrous, tragic 
failure, and aside from precipitating the end of the old saloon, which 
would baye gone in time anyhow, with the steady increase of temper- 
ance that was under way when the eightecnth amendment was adopted, 
nas had no effect, on the whole, except that of bighting human happl- 
ness, debasing human morals, and discrediting human laws. Once there 
was a time when it was commonly sald that whether the States or 
their Cities failed to enforce their penal laws or ordinances or not, 
the Federal Government never failed to enforce its penal laws; and 
that was true; but it fs true no longer, for the fact has been estab- 
lished by irrefragable proofs that during the last six years the Federal 
Governinent, effective as may be the ordinary course of its Judicial 
procedure, is powerless to enforce n statute, or even a constitutional 
provision that attempts to make something criminal at all times and 
places and noder all circumstances, that is not essentially criminal 
per se and therefore has no true moral sanction back of it. 

The vast majority of people in the United Stites can use spirits, 
wine, or beer without the slightest Injury either to themselves or to 
others; Indeed, with nothing but a perfectly legitimate enhancement of 
the joy of agreeable and rational living, and to say that even as to 
them drink must be totally abolished, no matter how carefully safe- 
guarded by proper municipal regulations, is about as just and sensible 
as it would be to say that motor cars are no longer to be used for 
pleasure purposes because they are often made the instruments of 
lewdness, robbery, or murder, or that we are no longer to warm our 
hands before a cheerful fire in a flreplace, because it might escape from 
its confinement and work untold havoc and ruin. 

Like cancer, which in its last stages secms actually to thrive unon the 
knife, violations of the Volstend Act may almost be said to bave thriven 
upon the enforcement of that vet. During the first 12 months ufter it 
took effect it looked as if It migut work. ‘The general disposition of every 
respectabile man to obey law and the time thut necessarily had to elapse 
before the opponents of national prohibition could recover from tho 
dejection of defeat, the arts of home distillation and fermentation 
could be acquired and the establishment of a vast trans- and cis-Atitntic 
organization for the illicit distribution of drink could be perfected, all 
conspired to produce that result, but In an Incredibly short period an 
entire underworld for the manufacture, sale, and distribution of drink 
was called into being, nnd with the patronage of the inextinguishable 
human want that it was erented to servo has bafiled every effort to sub- 
due it. ‘This fact can be convincingly illustrated by just a few figures: 


Arrests for violations of the naHonal prohitilion act made by Federal 


prohibition officers since the effective date of that act 


GS, 161 


1926 


Convictions under the national prohibition act in the Federal courte 


July 146 60231) aaa a eee 4,815 
1 22 7 

1928 84.509 
192 87,181 
128 ͤ —. ee — 88, 498 
July 1 to Dee. — 21 274 


The above summaries, it will be ebenen do not include arrests and 
convictions by State authority for prohibition offenses. 
Seizures of illicit distilleries, stills, still worms, and fermenters 
1020 (stills only) 


It may be added that 70 per cent of these Illicit plants and agencles 
were selzed in the conventionally dry States of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

Commitments to Federal penitentiaries and State institutions for care 
of Federal prisoners 
e of the Volstead Act: 


—— —ñ L— —m asa. — 7 
2 ͤ¹ìl Ssucun= 105 
1925 _-+__-_-------~~--~-------~----.----------=.------ 773 


This table does not Include the great number of convicts committed 
to local prisons for short pertods. 

In his report for 1925 the Attorney General states that out of 8,039 
civil cases begun in the district courts of the United States 7,271, or 
90.4 per cent, were brought under the Volstead Act, and 25 of the 
58,128 criminal cases begun in these courts 50,743, or 87.2 per cent, 
were brought under that act. 

What the burden of enforcing the Volstead Act since its enactment 
bas been to the Federal district courts may be inferred from certain 
Ietters written by the judges of some of those courts to Senator 
McKe.at, of Tennessee, during March of the present year aud published 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recoxp of March 13, 1926. 

In one of these letters the Hon. George W. McCliintic, the Federal 
judge for the southern district of West Virginia, says that during his 
four years and a half of service he had had before him about 8,000 
persons charged with crime, of which about 80 per cent were for liquor 
violations. 

In another letter the Hon. C. M. Hicks, the Federal judge for the 
eastern district of Teunessee, states that about 90 per cent of the 
criminal cases that he had handled since his appointment in March, 
1923, were prohibition cases, 

In another letter the Hon. Morris A. Soper, the Federal judze for 
the district of Maryland, states that lu his district at least one-half 
the time of one judge could be continuously employed in the trial of 
liquor cases, and that a bill was then pending in Congress authorizing 
the appointment of 10 additional district judges, one of whom would 
be appointed for the district of Maryland. The district of Maryland is 
justly entitled to this judge, for while only 409 persons were convicted 
of violations of the Volstead Act In Maryland in 1922, in the year end- 
ing June 30, 1925, the number was 1.065. 

In another letter the Hon, John B. Sanborn, the Federal judge for 
the district of Minnesota, says that, in his opinion, if they had to try 
in his court all of the violators of the national prohibition act who 
were apprehended in the cities of Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth, as 
well as in the country districts, they would have to go out of business 
as a civil court altogether and devote themselves, entirely to that 
work, 

On February 15, 1925, Judge John F. McGee, a Federal judge for the 
district of Minnesota, committed suicide, leaving a statement on his 
desk which read as follows: ‘The fact is that the United States dis- 
trict court has become a police court for the trial of whisky and nar- 
cotic censes which the State courts should look after. These cases 
occupy 80 per cent of the court’s time und are exciting and trying on 
the nerves, with the end not in sight. J started in March, 2923, to 
rush that brauch of litigation and thought I would end it, but it has 
ended me.” 

Before the enactment of the Lever Act on August 10, 1917, which 
forbade the manufacture of whisky for beverage purposes, the entire 
number of licensed distilleries in the United States was 507, and 
during the fiscal year euded June 30, 1919, the last year when the 
production of beer for such purposes was permitted, the entire number 
of breweries in operation was 669, Under preprohibition conditions there 
were practically no Illicit plants except in certain secluded communi- 
ties. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, as we have seen, 
172,537 ilicit distiNeries, stills, still worms, and fermenters were 
seized by the National Prohibition Unit, to say nothing of the vast 
amount of subsidiary property which was seized with them. 

The same story of irrepressible law violation is disclosed by the 
record of arrests for drunkenness in the leading cities of the United 
States since the enactment of the Volstend Act. On the whole, the 
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trend of these arrests bas been steadily upward, with only such fuc- 
tuations ns have been produced now and then by spasms of law en- 
forcement, inspired by especially aggravated conditions. This will be 
shown by the following table: 


Arrests for drunkenness in n the leading cities of the United 
ates 


KAE AT ͤͤ ˙ t E 87, 643 

8 330 392 
578 017 
ae 7 8, 655 12 181 11,335 „ 7 
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Wilmington, N. OG. 145 191 179 223 203 220 
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1 Merged in disorderly conduct cases. 


In not a few of the 82 citles, north, south, enst, and west. that T 
have tabulated, the number of arrests for drunkenness last year were 
even in excess of the number of arrests for drunkenness in 1916. before 
the enactment of the Lever Act, the first Federal prohtbitory net. 

The claim has been made that this record of arrests for drunken- 
ness is misleading, because, since the enactment of the Volstead Act, 
police officers are quicker to arrest persons under the iufluence of liquor 
than they were before that time. This is certainly not so zu Balti- 
more, the city with which I am most familiar, because the standing 
instructions of our police commissioner as to the degree of Intoxica- 
tion that justifies arrest are the same as those that obtained before 
the passage of the Volstend Act, and there is every reason besides to 
belleve that Baltimore city policemen share the hostility to prohibition 
which is entertained by the great majority of the people of Raltimore. 
Even If different conditions exist in other cities, it should be borne 
in mind that, at the present time, drunkenness is not so visible te the 
policeman, however alert to arrest, as it was when drink addicts did 
not get drunk on bootleg liquor or home brew in the home. but on 
Nquor bought at the corner saloon. 

Even if arrests for drunkenness were not so numerous in our cities 
and towns generally in 1925 us they were in 1916, surely that fact is 
one which should not afford the prohibitionist any considerabie degree 
of satisfaction. Puerſle, ſudeed, not to say despicable, would he the 
power of the Federal Government If in its war upon the human desire 
for drink it had exerted no contracting force whatever. It muy be 
that the volume of liquor drunk in the United States at the present 
time is not so great as it was before the enactment of the Voilstend 
Act; if, for no other reason, because marketed liquor of all sorts 
comes much higher now than it did before that time; but the contrary 
view has been urged with not a little plausibility, to say the least. 
Nor am I prepared to say that if the people of the United States were 
to experience a fresh necession of fatuity, the Federal Government 
might not by using its Army and Navy in police work. and by spending 
a hundred or so millions of dollars, wipe out the bootlegger as the 
Inquisition wiped out the Protestant in Spain to the infinite material 
and moral loss of that country; but there is no reason to believe that 
the Federal Government would ever be willing to stretch its power to 
such lengths. 

Some time ago, Mr. Emory R. Buckner, the United States district 
attorney for the sonthern district of New York, expressed the opinion 
that prohibition might be enforced In the State of New York by the 
Federal Government with the expenditure of $15,000,000 a year and the 
ald of 1,500 enforcement agents; but from the catechism to which he 
has just subjected himself I find that he is now of the spinion that the 
Federal Government can not be induced to take the necessary steps 
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to secure Federal enforcemant of prohibition in the State of Now 
York and that the State of New York itself is apparently unwilling 
to undertake the task, Indeed a Dill providing for State enforcement 
has just been defeated at Albany. Like a sensible man, therefore, he 
nus raached the conclusion that under existing conditions Congress 
should modify the Volstend Act so as to permit cach State to define 
what shell be deemed nonintoxicating liquor. 

Ono thing is certain. and tnt is that eren were the bootleczera 
entirely exterminated that world simply stimulate to an unprecedented 
degrees home distifiing and wine making. Ane still and the fermenter 
would become as common in the home ns the spivning wheel once was. 
Anyone who is noten bopelesa doit can, in a brief time, learn how to 
make palatable Hquor; and it is no unknown thing for even jumates 
in our prisons to be discovered secretly making intoxicating beverages 
With the simplest mochanical aad vegetable moans. . 

A few defa ngo General Andrews ‘sald that his- program was, first, 
to dry up the alcohol diversion lenis; second, to control the supply of 
meilicinal whisky; third, to check moonshine and reduce smuggling; 
and fourth, to foreg those who insist on violating prohibition laws to 
depend on home stills for their supply. 

I am efrald that this program will jenve the general but little time 
for refreshing rest or healthful recreation. 

The withdrawals of detiatured alcohol, which the bootlerger is 80 
successful in renataring, Juniped—toerms of ordinary progression do not 
suit the case —trom 22,388,824 wine gallons In 1921, to 81,808,273 in 
1925. That this enormous increase in the use of industrial alcohol 
found us way lurgely into the channels of the bootleg industry is un- 
questionable, The omount that did so In 1925 is computed by Henry 
1. Rainer, the well-known dry Member of the House from Hilnois, at 
65,000,000 proof gallons; notwithstanding the efforts of the Federal Gov- 
ernmont to render It too paisonons and nauscous for beverage purposes, 

Diversions of denotnred alcohol bave, of course, been swollen by 
the froudulent diversica in one way or another of pure grain alcohol, 
too, and sometimes such diversions have been accompliialied by sheer 
robbery and yiolenee, as when a band of from 30 to 50 malefactors, 
uone of whom has ever been brought to justice, recently took posses- 
sion of a warehouse at Westminster, Md., bound its custodians, aud 
carried away in tracks about 100 barrels of whisky. 

The amount of medicinal whisky diverted in New York City alone 
in 1928 for bevernge purposes, through the instrumentality of false 
medical prescriptions, has been estimated by Mr. Buckner at as high 
a figure as 275,000 gallons, 

Moonshine, Instead of being made, as it was before the enactment 
of the Volsteud Act, in a few crude, sequestered loenlities, Is now 
mido, as the dally discoveries of the Federal and State prohibition 
ferces evince, In swamps, in mountain fastnesses, in dense thickets, 
on rivers, in attics, in hasements, in garayres, in warchouses, in office 
buildiugs, even in caves and other underground retreats. In other 
words, mdonsiine ls almost as ubiquitous as the radiance of the moon 
Itsolk. 

It is stated in the last report of Mrs. Mabel Walker Winehrandt, 
Assistant Attorney General, that during the Federal fiscal year 1924 
to 1925, and for a “reasonable” perlod of time prior thereto, over 300 
forelgu vesvela have been engaged from time to time in smuggling liquor 
juto this country. Throughout the same time illicit overland agencies 
have also been transporting liquor In large quantities Into it, across 
the Canedian and Mexican boundary lines. By the Federal Department 
of Commerce the business of smuggling liquor into this country is 
thought to hare amounted in 1924 to about $40,000,000 in value; 
and, so far as I know, there fa no reason to believe that it amounted 
to any less sum in the year 1925. It is true that cargoes of great 
valne are quite frequently taken from rum runners overhanicd by the 
rum chasers of the Coast Guard. One valncd at $100,000 was cap- 
tured at New York n fow days ago, Another, valued at $420,000, was 
enptured in the same waters in January last; but Incidents of this 
kind baye all along been so common that there is little cause to think 
that the rum octepus will ever lack tentacles to hack. Indced, every 
time it loses one af least two seem to spring up in its place. 

I see it stated in the press that as soon as General Andrews has 
accomplished the objects above mentioned he proposes to move on 
liquor-making in the home. Indeed, he has just set his entering wedze 
for this purpose in the bill that he had introduced into the Senate 
last Friday by Seuator Gorr, of West Virginia. Of course, to be thor- 
oughly cousistent, he must not shrink even from the task of Invading 
the sanctuary of the American home for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether n little home brew bas become actually intoxicating or not; 
Wit certainly that is likely to prove the most tyrannical and inglorious 
of all the tasks that he will over be called upon to perform. It is bad 
enough for the American taxpayer to have to pay the cost of main- 
taining a spy de luxe at the Mayflower Hotel, or to pay the salary of 
a sneak like the one in Maryland who recently wormed himself, by 
what were supposed to be honorable overtures of marriage, into the 
confidence of a young woman for the purpose of induciug her to sell 
Lis a small amount of bootleg Uquer, 
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As I see it, the end of American liberty would, indecd, be in sight I£ 
an organized system of espionage were to encompass the American 
home, which might not seruple even to solicit servants to betray the 
confidence of their masters or to afford one member of. a family ou 
opportunity to wreak some festering grudge upon another: 

Ever since I heard that even the home might not be spared by 
the enginery of the Inquisition which prohibition has established in 
this country, the words of Lord Chatham, which were so familiar to 
our people when they were winning the Ubertlen that have now been 
so lamentablz abridged, have been haunting my memory: 

“The poorest man may in his cottage bid defauce to alk the forco 
of the Crown. It may be frail; its roof may shake; the wind muy 
blow through It; the storms may enter; the rain may enter; but the 
King of England can not cuter.” 

It is sometimes suid that the Volstend Act has not been srecoss- 
fully enforced becausa the Federal Government has not made a thor- 
oughly sincere efort to enforce it. This statement is unwarranted. 
Never in the history of free institutions has any government mota 
pertinatlously sought to carry out a policy, obuoxlous to a powerful 
popular sentiment, than bas the Federal Government in its relationy 
to the Voistead Act. If It has not had its way, It has been only be- 
nus of the vast amount of public hostility engendered by the arti- 
ficial and impracticable nature of prohibition itself, and beeause of 
the extent to which the fidelity of many Federal prohibition and State 
potice offictals has succumbed to the corrupting guile of a secret and 
unlawful business conducted by daring and unscrupulous men and 
patronized by reputable American citizens. Such an unnatural act 
is in itself an incessant Incentive to faithless administration. Gen- 
eral Andrews sald last year that the bribery of Government officials 
is the chief obstacle in the way of the enforcement of the Volstend 
Act. Be that as it may, there can be no doubt that the higher offi- 
cials of the Federal Government and the many brave and honorable 
subordinates in the prohibition service have done all that could be 
humanly done, under the circumstances, to make national prohlbition 
a success. Congress has upheld it with a degree of persistency which 
bas even drawn down upon its head the reproach, however unjost, 
of extreme subserviency to the Anti-Saloon League. 

Beginning for the year 1921 with an appropriation to the Treasury 
Department for tho enforcement of the national prohibition act of 
$6,250,000, congressional appropriations to the same department for the 
same purposes have increased from year to year until for the year 1926 
they have amounted, to date, to $9,678,734.09, and when to this 
umount are allocated the shares of the total amounts now appropriatcd 
for the general expenses of the Coast Guard and the Department of 
Justice, respectively, which are properly chargeable to the cost of 
enforcing the Volstend Act, there is good reason to belleve that the 
current estimate that the enforcement of that act is costing the Federal 
Government at the present time some $30,000,000 per annum is uot 
excessive, 

Both President Harding and President Coolldge may be sald to have 
fone all that they could in the exercise of their executive authority 
to secure popular obedience to the mandates of the act, the former 
even going so far as to call all the governors of the States together 
at Washington for the purpose of impressing upon them the importance 
of insisting upon its due observance; and the second, not only dolng 
the same thing later but also convoking at Washington a similar gath- 
ering of some of the great industrial leaders of the country. 

As for the Supreme Court, the legality of the Volstead Act has 
beon shielded by it from attack with the full measure of dispasslonnte 
Impartiality that to its infinite honor It has always brought to bear 
upon the discharge of its high judicial duty, and surely only a most 
carping spirit could find fault with the manner in which our Federal 
district judges hure met the burdensome responsibilities imposed upon 
them by an unworkable law which must, at times, have sorely shaken 
their confidence in the wisdom of the Jegislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment, 

Tke disastrous and retndnlons resulta which have followed the 
vain effort to enforce the Volstead Act may be briefly summarized, 
It has diverted Into the pockets of forelgu and domestic lawbreakers 
a large purt of the Immense tax revenue of $442,839,544.08 that the 
Federal Government was receiving from distilled spirits and fermented 
liquors in 1918, and that could be most profitably employed to-day 
toward the payment of our national debt and the reduction of tux- 
ation. Among the domestic lawbreakers are reasonably supposed to 
be not a fow milllonajres. Indeed, some of them have thrlren to such 
an extent that their incomes lave even become objects of cuplidity 
to the Federal income tux department. That act has also led to the 
expenditure in Canada, Mexico, Cuba, the Bahantas, the Rormudas, und 
Europe of inillions of dollars, which, bnt for it, might bave circulated 
in the channels of trade and commerce in the United States. It is 
believed by Glison Gardner, the weil-known newspaper writer, who has 
made a gpecial study of Canadian liquor conditions, that of the total 
annual gross receipts of the Quebec Nyuor commission, 40 per cent, og 
the sum of $16,000,000, comes out of the purses of American visitors, 
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It is thought that as many as 200,000 American tourists visit 
Montreal and Quebec each season and that a large, if not the greater, 
part of these migrants are drawn away from the United States by the 
liberal liquor laws of Canada. Compute also what they spend in 
Kanada on other things than liquor, and the magnitude of our pecami- 
nry Joss can be at least measurably calculated. The Volstead Act has 
placed human happiness in more than one vital particular under the 
irritating und harassing domination of a sour, corrosive, and narrow- 
minded puritanism, which does not hesitate to avow its enmity even to 
such innocent recreations as smoking and dancing. It has for the 
first time brought the church deeply into politics and helped to give 
point to the malignant observation of John Randolph, of Roanoke, 
that no countries are so badly governed as those that are governed by 
women, except those that are governed by priests, It has established a 
settled commerce between the worthier and the unwortbiest members 
of the community. It has created an underworld almost as thoroughly 
organized as the respectable world above It. It is responsible for the 
unprecedented phenomenon of thousands and thousands of reputable 
men und women, including ministers of the law Itself, living in habitual 
disregard of Constitution and law. It bas tended to bring all laws, 
including itself, iuto more or less disrespect, It works the grossest 
discrimination between the wealthy individual who bas a supply of 
preprohibition Uquor, er docs nat lack the money with which to buy 
from the bootlegger at bootleg prices, and the humbler Individual who 
lias no such supply and can not afford such prices, but is forbidden 
even to make a small amount of wine or beer under his roof for his 
own use. In many instances it has deprived the poor drunkard of the 
monitor who could formerly admonish, rebuke, or even threaten him 
with n straight face, but can do so no longer. It has transferred 
distilling and brewing operations from the distillery and brewery to the 
home and under the very eyes of young children. 

When the Volstead Act went into effect one of the vine growers of 
California killed himself because the prospects for his business seemed 
o dark. His prophetic outlook was poor. Since that time the vine- 
yard areas of California lave been very much enlarged; and a ton of 
California grapes commands a price many times as great as it did then. 
Last year, before the 24th day of October, 60,449 carloads of grapes 
were shipped eastward from that State, the bulk of which, the Call- 
fornia grape grower reported, were intended to be converted into 
“fenit Juice.” 1 say nothing of the many other sources within and 
without the limits of the United States froin which grapes were shipped 
to points in the United States for the same purpose; nor do I say 

“Hhything of the vast amount of corn, sugar, and other materials that 
are used in home brewing, 

A year or so ago I went down into the Itallan quarter of one of 
our great cities on a warm, sultry summer night, when the doors and 
windows were open, and at one point the atmosphere was so strongly 
impregnated with the odor of wine in the making that I turned to 
my companion and said that a prohibition agent would not need any 
search warrant but his nose in that locality. 

The Volstead Act has converted the Federal Government, with its 
denaturing outfit of poisons and filth, Into a more monstrous Cesar 
Borgia than any that medieval Italy ever knew. In other ways also 
it bas filed the bowels of the people with deadly concoctions. The 
Metropolitan Insurance Co., which has 17,000,009 industrial policy- 
holders, writes me that between 1917 and 1920, the year that the 
Volstead Act went into effect, there was a decided downward trend 
in deaths among its policyholders from alcoholism, but that since 
1920 there has been on upward trend; the figure for 1925 (2.9 
deaths per 100,000 policyholders) being nearly five times the figure 
for 1920 (0,6). In a report rendered last year by the State hospital 
commission of the State of New York it was stated that alcoholic 
insanity had trebled in that State during the five years of national 
prohibition. 

The Volstead Act has diminished the use of mild fermented Mquors 
and stimulated the use of ardent spirits. The proportion of the latter 
consumed by American visitors to Canada is sald to be altogether out 
of keeping with the amount consumed by Canadians, It has dis- 

placed the temperate, refreshing glass of beer or wine with the 
fiery pocket flask. The champions of prohibition “are obliged to 
admit tbat drinking among women is rapidly inereasing,” Bishop 
Thomas Nicholson, of Chicago, president of the Anti-Saloon League, 
was reported in the press as declaring, at the thirticth annual con- 
vention of the league at Washington in January, 1924. Whoever saw 
women freely drinking cocktails before the advent of national prohi- 
bition? It has transformed the love of adventure and excitement 
which, within Jnwful bounds, is one of the most charming character- 
istics of youth In both sexes Into a pit of destruction, After going 
over the face of a large part of the United States Ernest W. Mande- 
ville, a writer in the Outlook, says, Women and young boys and girls 
of social classes that never took a drink before prohibition are now 
indulging in Mquors which are a menace both to their morals and 
their health,” To the same effect is the testimony of Police Cominis- 
sioner Richard E. Enright, of New York, and the Washington City 
police department, “Inability of the prohibition law to enforce pro- 
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hibition is causing an increase in the number of young boys and girls 
who become intoxicated,” declared Judge II. C. Spicer, of the juvenile 
court at Akron, Ohio, a short time ago when two boys, aged 15 and 
16 years, respectively, were arraigned before him, “During the past 
two years,” he added, “there have been more Intoxicated children 
brought into court than ever before.“ 

“The Volstead Act has settled like a Litght upon the entire joyous 
side of human existence,” I had occasion to say quite recently, “and 
its acrid and intolerant spirit at times, by a perfectly natural process 
of transmigration, reappears in the shrouded activities of the bigoted 
Ku-Klux Klan.” Tt has bred a spirit of hypocrisy worthy of the saintly 
sinners who, we are told by Butler in his inimitable Hudibras, * com- 
pounded for sins they were inclined to by damning those they had no 
mind to.“ It has fostered deceit, perfidy, espionage, and tyranny in 
some of Its meanest and most hateful aspects. It has lowered the 
prestige of the Federal Government. It has even led more than one 
sober American citizen who gave his blood or treusure freely to our 
national cause during the World War to ask whether onr forefathers 
did not shed their blood in the cause of American liberty at Bunker 
Hill and Camden in vatn., It has done more than anything else has 
ever done to destroy the nice balance between State sovereignty and 
the national sovereignty which the framers of the Federal Constitution 
So Wisely and beneficently devised. Its infatuated devotees have not 
even stopped short of petitioning the President to use the military 
arm of the Federal Government for the purpose of promoting its 
visionary objects, and more than one peaceful and reputable citizen, 
like the late Mr. Ilolt, of Raleigh, N. C., have been shot down in cold 
blood by its agents. 

Worst of all is the extent to which the Federal ‘service bas been 
defiled by corruption hatched by it. In his recent review in the New 
York Times of the means by which national prohibition was achieved, 
Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, the general counsel of the Anti-Scioon League, 
tells us that he and lis fellow prohibitionists early adopted the rule 
of making ft safe for a candidate to be a dry, and that in prosecenting 
this rule their expenses at one time amounted to about $2,500,000 a 
year, a sum well calculated, it must be admitted, to impart a sense of 
safety to the breast of a legislative candidate when he had decided 
to espouse the prohibition cause, A valuable addition to this policy 
of “safety first" was the provisions of the Volstead Act which eraftily 
hestowed upon the farmer the exceptional privilege of setting up fer- 
ments In fruit juices without regard to the wholly artificial stoudard 
of one-half of 1 per cent which the act imposed upon the city beer 
drinker, 

Another valuable addition was the bait to legislative support held 
out in the clause of the Volstead Act which excepted from the Federal 
classified service, for the benefit of congressional place hunters, all the 
field positions in the Prohibition Enforcement Bureau. The result of 
this exception has been pithily stated by that eminent citizen, Wiliam 
Dudley Foulke, the former member of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, and once, at any rate, 2 probibitionist. “They secured,” 
he sald, “the passage of the law with the clause in it and thereby 
made all these places the spoils of Congressmen, many of whom un- 
scrupulously secured the appointment of scoundrels who accepted 
bribes, dishonored the service, and made the enforcement bureau what 
President Harding himself called It, ‘A national scandal.“ ‘These 
words were written in 1923. Since that time so many prohibition 
agents, including even some prohibition directors and so many police- 
men and other officers intrusted with the duty of enforcing prohtbition, 
have soiled their hands with bribes or been guilty of other gross forms 
of misconduct in connection with prohibition work that if all of them 
were known nothing less than what Byron calls “the Recording 
Angel's Black Burenu“ could undertake to list them all. 

The corrupt prokibition agent or policeman is just as much a part 
of the bootleg industry as the bootlegger himsel. Last year It took 
two Vullman cars to transfer to Atlanta the convicted policemen and 
prohibition agents corralled in a siugle round-up in Ohio. In May, 
1925, a special grand jury in Morris County, N. J., was reported in 
the press as returning at one time 28 indictments against county 
officers and others for violations of the Volstend Act. About the samo 
time the Rev. Marna 8. Poulson, superintendent of the New Jersey 
Anti-Saloon League, was reported in the New York Times as saying 
in an address at a prohibition rally at Atlantic City, “I don’t know 
of anyone who can make n dollar go further than policemen and dry 
agents. By frugality, after a year in the service, they acquire auto- 
mobiles and diamonds,” 

Since the organization of the prohibition service to February 1, 
1920, 875 persons have been separated from the Probibition Unit mostly 
for official falthlessuess or downright rascality. Nor does the total 
that I have given include delinquents not dismissed but only allowed 
to resien. Neither has the Coast Guard, that nursing mother of brave 
and devoted men, military as its discipline fs, by any means escaped 
the coutamination of prohibition. Since the duty was assigned to it 
of preventing the smuggling of liquor from the eca into the Enited 
States 7 temporary warrant officers, 11 permanent cnlisted men, and 25 
temporary enlisted men have been convicted of yielding in one form or 
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another to the seductfons of money or liquor in connection with pro- 
hibition work, 

I nm unable to say how many members of the force have been 
arrested but not convicted. On December 10, 1925, a United Press 
dispatch reported that the entire crews of two Coast Guard patrol 
boats which had been assigned to patrol duty off the coast of Florida 
had been court-martialed for conniving with bootleggers. On March 8. 
1926, a dispatch to the New York Times from Providence, R. I., an- 
nounced that Capt. Eli Sprague, who had been for 12 years the com- 
minder of the New Shoreham (Block Island) Coast Guard station, 
and hug shared in the rescue of more than 500 persons, had been held 
for trini on two seeret conspiracy indictments. On or about February 
18. 1926, the Washington Daily News reported that Boatswain's Mate 
Joseph Libby, who had walked barefoot through ice aud snow to 
obtain suecor for his contrades whom he had left unconscious from 
extreme cold on patrol boat 726, had been dishonorably discharged 
from the Coast Guard for bootleggitg. 

In view of what I bayo said, it is not surprising that Dr. Horace 
Tuft, head master of the Tuft School, at Watertown, and brother of 
Chief Justice Taft, should have said a te days ago at a law-enforce- 
ment meeting at Yale: “The United States is threatened with the 
rotting of her moral foundations and of her political and social struc- 
ture us a direct result of prohibition.” 

The Manufacturers’ Record; of Baltimore, has given, with the aid of 
the general prohibition propaganda, wide currency to the statement 
that in 1817 Judge E. II. Gary, of the United States Steel Corporation, 
Frank A. Vanderlip, Thomas A, Edison, and a thousand other leading 
men of affairs, signed a memorial expressing the opinion that the time 
had come for the Federal Goternment to take steps leokiug to probibi- 
tion: that in 1922 the Record addressed a letter to each of tho 
memorialists, asking him whether he still favored prohibition; that 
ouly 7 per cent of the replies to these letters declared in favor of wine 
and beer; aud that in 1925 similar letters were sent by the Record to 
the same persons, and that the replies to these letters were over- 
whelmingly in favor of prohibition. In other words, the Dutch had 
captured and were still lu possession of Holland. These statements 
Un ve been analyzed by Mr. E. C. Horst, a prominent citizen of the 
State of California, and I have recently recelved from him a letter, as 
follows: 

The memorial fs sald to number 4 — 
The memorial is short of 1,000 by 432 
The memorial is signed by $ 568 

“Of these 568 who signed the memorial, there were only 216 who 
voted in the final referendum of the Manufacturers’ Record, and of 
those 216, only 88 were manufacturers or business men; the remaining 
122 were professional men not engaged in manufacturing or trading. 
The Manufacturer's Record of 1922 published replies from 438 pcople, 
while the Manufacturer’s Record of 1925 published replies from only 
215; that is to say, that 223 of the 438 people that favored prohibition 
in 1922 did not reply to the editor of the Manufacturer's Record when 
he asked them for dry indorsements in 1925.“ 

To such proportions does the most pretentious bulletin ever clreu- 
lated by prohibition propagandists in support of the claim that the vast 
majority of the employers of the United States are in favor of prohibi- 
tion shrivel when exposed to the ray of truth. Nay, more, moved by 
the wish to probe the-conditious surrounding the clams of the Manu- 
facturer’s Record to the very bottom, the Daily Commercial News, of 
Sau Francisco, obtained signed statements from all the 844 advertisers 
whose names appeared in the issue of the Record in which only 7 per 
cent of the first replies recelved by the Record were said to have 
fu voreil wine and beer. The result of the probe is published In the 
Issue of the News for Wednesday, February 17, 1926, in these words: 

“These S44 advertisers are scattered throughout the United States. 
One-fourth of the total number are in the Southern States, of whom 48 
per cent responded, and of these 60 to 61 per cent replied over their 
signatures that they were in favor of legalizing light wine and 2% per 
cent beer; and 63 to 65 per cent of the votes state that most of their 
employees are in favor of legalizing beer and licht wine. In the Rust, 
Central, and Middle Atlantic States the percentages in favor of legaltz- 
ing light wine and beer are still higher,” 

It is confidently asserted that the extraordinary prosperity of the 
United States at the present time, as reflected in abundant employment, 
increased savings-bank deposits, and the purchase of motor cars is 
referable to prohibition. At best, as I had occasion a short time ago 
to say, that kind of argument is founded upon such vague premises and 
fortified by such uncertain trains of reasoning as to be practically 
worthless, It is hardly worth my while to deny that the present eco- 
numic coudition of the United States is not due to prohibition when 
there is no such thing as prohibition, or only such prohibition as un- 
ceasingly from year to year manifests itself in expanding criminal 
dockets and mounting arrests for drunkenness. 

Prohibition does not exist in Canada, outside of some of its Maritime 
Provinces and Ontarlo, which, however, does cot lack 4.4 per cent beer, 
Yet the economic welfare of Canada during the last few years, as 
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evidenced in building and other material activities, is so amazing that 
at times the Canadian dollar has commanded a premium over our 
dollar. 

How is the general state of things that I have pictured to be cor- 
rected? I answer by frankly recognizing the fact that the human appe- 
tite for drink is just as natural as the human appetite for food or 
reproduction; that it can be regulated but not eradicated, except, per- 
haps, at a cost in terms of money and tyranny that modern civiliza- 
tion will not long endure, by amending the Volstead Act so ns to allow 
the use of 2.75 per cent beer; and by amending the eighteenth amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution in such a mauner as to authorize the 
Federal Government to take over the entire management and control 
of the liquor traffic; so far as State local option shall permit it to be 
carried on at all. 

This brings me to the consideration of what Is known as the Quehee 
plan of government liquor control, created by the aleoholic Hauor 
act pussed by the Quebec Legislature, iu February, 1921. This act pro- 
vides for the appointment of five commissioners, known as the Quebre 
liquor commission, an official body which conducts the liquor trade 
in the name and for the benefit of the Quebec government. All the 
profits accruing from the trade fall into the consolidated revenues of 
the Province. The commission is given the monopoly of it in the 
Province, and spirits for beverage purposes can be imported and 
retailed only through its organization. For this purpose, the commis- 
sion has established, to date, 90 stores, 40 of which are in the city of 
Montreal, and 10 in the city of Quebec, leaving 40 for the other cities 
of the Province. Spirits can be bought In these stores only between 
D o'clock in the morning and 6 o'clock in the evening on the first five 
week days und between 9 o'clock In the morning aud 1 o'clock iu the 
afternoon on Saturdays, Only one bottle may be purchased at a time 
by any one customer; and the liquor is delivered in sealed bottles, 
and must be taken away to be drunk at home. There is no place 
in the Province of Quebec where spirits can legally be bought by the 
glass and drunk on the spot. 

Regulations as to wine and beer are much more lenient. First, as 
to wines. They are sold without limitation as to quantity in every 
store of the comnilssion where spirits cin be had. Furthermore, a few 
stores have been established exclusively for the sale of wines. Thirdly, 
a number of hotels and restaurants are Heensed to sell wine to their 
guests at meals. Beer may be brewed in the Province, or shipped in 
under license from the commission. Brewers are allowed to sell to 
grocery stores, hotels, restaurants, taverns, and clubs licensed by the 
commission, for the retail of beer. 

The purpose of these frrangements to discourage the purchase of 
spirits and tu encourage the purchase of wine and beer instead is 
manifest. 

In addition to the 90 stores operated by the commission for the 
retail sale of wine and spirits, there are in the Province of Quebec 
489 hotels and 59 restaurants licensed to serve wine and beer to their 
patrons at meals, 573 taverns licensed to retall beer to be drunk on 
the premises, and 1,238 grocery stores lecnsed to sell beer by the 
bottle to customers who are required to take it away. 

The right of local option is jealously preserved, Any municipality 
may by the action of the mujority of its voters express its wish to 
remain or become dry. In that event the commission can not grant 
a license within its bounds, but any person living in a dry disiriet 
can buy direct from the commission one bottle of spirits at a time 
and any quantity of wine. 

The greater part of the Province in area and about half of it in 
population is dry by virtue of local optiou, and during the four years 
that the Quebec alcoholic Manor act has been in force the respective 
Importance of dry and wet territorles and populations has not been 
materially modified. 

The totul siles of the commission during the four vears of its opèra- 
tion lave exceeded $72,000,000, of which amount some $25,800,000 
has been paid to the Canadian Federal Government in taxes. During 
the same period the net revenue received by the Quèbec liquor govern- 
ment from diferent sources, inclnding sales, permits or licenses, and 
seizures, has been around $19,800,000, out of which sum nearly 
$17,500,000 has been handed over to the Quebec government. Besides 
the conimission has built up out of its revenue a working capital and 
surpluses amounting in the aggregate to $2,350,000, These particu- 
lars havo been derived by me from a paper by Arthur St. Pierre, 
fn the Independent, of October 10, 1925. 

Even more satisfactory than the financial results have been the 
moral results of the system. One of its effects bas been to diminish 
the consumption of spirits by promoting the consumption of wine, anid 
thereby to help to usher in the social conditions which Jefferson had 
in mind when he said, “No nation is drunken where wine is cheap, 
and none sober where the dearness of wine substitutes ardent spirits 
as the common beverage. It is, in truth, the only antidote to the 
bane of whisky. * * [ts extended use will carry health and 
comfort to a much enlarged circle. Everyone in easy circumstances 
(as the bulk of our citizens wre) will prefer it to the polson to which 
they are now driven by their Goverument.“ 
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In 1924-95 the sales of wine by the commission exceeded its sales 
of spirits by 23,814 bottles, while in 1023-24 they were less by 864,960 
bottles. 

Another effect has been to bring about a steady decline in drunken- 
ness. The commission was orgnnized on May 1, 1021. In 1920 the 
monthly average for arrests for drunkenness in Montreal had exceeded 
G00; in 1921, after the organization of the commission, it was n little 
less than 550; in 1922 it dropped to 354; In 1923 to less than 300; and 
in 1924 to 243. According to a recent study made by Mr. William P. 
Eno, of Washington City, in 1928, such arrests per 100,000 of popula- 
tion in dry Boston were eight times what they were In wet Montreal. 

Of course, the Quebec liquor plan can not be adopted by statute in 
the United States, because of the limitations created by the eighteenth 
nmendment, but it could be naturalized in this country by an amend- 
ment to that amendment, and such an amendment is the one proposed 
in the bill Introduced by me into the Senate, which is now before you. 

As subsequently altered by me It reads as follows: 

“Subject ta present proliibitory provisions in the constitution of any 
State, and to laws heretofore or hereafter enacted in pursanance thereof, 
and to all existing local option laws in any State, so long ns said pro- 
. Visions or laws shall respectively remain in force, the Congress shatl 
have the exclusive power, with such enforcement ajd as may be lent it 
by any State and be aceepted by it, to regulate, but not to prohibit 
or unrensonably restrict, the manufacture, sale, transportation, importa- 
tion, or exportation of intoxicating liquors; including the power to 
nufliorize any Federal agency that it may designate for the purpose, 
with the afd of such private business agencies as it may be authorized 
by the Congress to employ, exclusively to undertake and conduct, man- 
age, and control the manufacture, sale, and distribution of such liquors; 
but with the approval of a majority of the voters in any county, 
parish, or incorporated city or town in any State upon which this 
article shall at the time be operative, at a special election held for 
the purpose, the legislature of such State shall have the power to pro- 
hibit the manufacture, sale, or distribution of intoxicating liquors 
within the limits of such county, parish, or incorporated city or town. 

“The Congress shall be empowered to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation.” 

The character of this amendment is almost too plain to require ex- 
planation, It confers upon Congress the power to enact a plan of 
quer control Which, like the Quebec plan, would be a combination of 
exclusive Government management and local option. This power, how- 
ever, is expressly made subject to present prohlbitory provisions in 
State constitutions and to State local option laws wherever they now 
exist, and to any local option laws that the States may pass in the 
future. Such Jaws could conceivably, by local initiative throughout the 
United States, be given an expansion that with existing systems of 
state-wide prohibition in the different States would make prohibition, 
backed by a genuine popular support, as completely coextensive with 
the entire territory of the United States as it is now supposed to be, 
but so far as the liquor traffic would not be swayed by State action 
it would be controlled by the national authority under such administra- 
tive restrictions and safeguards that the old right to ship liquor from 
wot territory to dry territory, which was one of the chief abuses of the 
past, could be cut down to any limits that suited the discretion of 
Congress, 

The amendment recognizes the imperishable truth that communities 
fire never so obedient to the laws as when they harmonize with their 
own specinl historie backgrounds and social customs, usages, and 
habits. In other words, it provides for the right of local self-goyern- 
mont, which js the corner stone of all true Nberty. It conserves what- 
ever is good in existing prohibitory conditions, It would bar out the 
old saloon, It does not surrender national control over the liquor 
trafie in local communities, except to the extent that local communities 
signify at the polls their desire that it should be so surrendered, and 
it never sorrenders national control for the purpose of enabling any 
local community to say that it will have any system of license except 
what Congress shall prescribe. 

In other words, it has in mind an administration which would cling 
to all the workable results of the long agitation for national prohibi- 
tion, and yet adjust itself with easy flexibility to all the local diversi- 
tics of thought and feeling, prejudice, and predilection, which neces- 
sarily distinguish such a vast domain as that of the United States. 


OFFENSES AGAINST THE NEUTRALITY LAWS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further concurrent 
or other resolutions, the Chair lays before the Senate a resolu- 
tion coming over from a previous day, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 179) submitted 
by Mr. Kine March 20, 1926, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Attorney General report to the Senate the number 
of indictments which are pending in the United States District Court 
for the Western District of Texas charging offenses against the neu- 
trality laws, together with a statement of the title of each such indict- 
ment and the date upon which the same was found; also epecifications 
as to Indictments charging offenses against the neutrality laws which 
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have been tried or otherwise disposed of since Jannary 1, 1921, and a 
statement of the judgment in each such case, 


Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, last week I promised the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], who does not seem to be pres- 
ent at the moment, that if he would allow this resolution to go 
over I shonld examine it and advise him whether or net there 
was objection to it. I will state that I have no objection to tha 
passage of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered and 
agreed to, ‘ 

THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The VICE PRESIDENT, The Chair lays before the Senate 
a concurrent resolution, submitted by the Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi [Mr. Harrison], which will be rend. 

The resolution (S. Con, Res. 9), submitted by Mr. Hanrison 
April 3, 1926, was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Renrcsentatiecs concurring), 
That a Joint committee of Congress to consist of two Senators, to be 
nppointed by the President of the Senate, and two Members of tho 
Honse of Representatives, to be appointed by the Spenker of the House 
of Representatives, is authorized to investigate all matters retating to 
the Philippine Islands, including (1) the political, economic, edea- 
tional, and financial conditions of such islands, (2) the possibilities in 
the development of the natural resources of such Islands, and (2) the 
relations of the United States with the Government and people of such 
Islands. For the purposes of this resolution such committee is author- 
ized to hold hearings and to sit and act at such times and places within 
the United States or the Philippine Islands; to employ such experts 
and clerical, stenographic, and other assistants; to require, by subpana 
or otherwise, the attendance of such witnesses and the production of 
such books, papers, and documents; to administer such oaths and to 
take snch testimony and make such expenditures as it deems advisable. 
Not more than two members of such committee shall be from the same 
political party. The cost of stenographie service to report such hear- 
ings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words, ‘The ex- 
penses of such committtce shall be paid one-half from the contingent 
fund of the Senate and one-half from the contingent fund of the House 
of Reprosentatives. The committee shall report to the Congress as to 
its findings on or before January 1, 1927, together with recommenda- 
tions for such legislatlon as it deems necessary and shall thereupon 
cease to exist. 


Mr. CURTIS. I understand there is an agreement that that 
resolution shall go over without prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will go over without prejudice. 


PIER AT REHOBOTH BEACH, DEL, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The calendar under Rule VIII is 
in order. = 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House bill 5012. It is in the 
nature of a bridge bill. It merely grants the consent of Con- 
gress for the construction of a fishing wharf or pier on the 
Delaware coast. There is no opposition to the bill. It has 
passed the other House, and has been reported to the Senate 
with an amendment. It is a very short bill, and I am sure 
there will be no objection to it, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with an amendment, on 
page 1, beginning in line 3, to strike out the words “That the 
pier into the Atlantic Ocean, constructed at the foot of Reho- 
both Avenue, Reheboth Beach, Del., by Rehoboth Beach Anglers 
Club, a corporation of the State of Delaware, be, and the sume 
ix hereby, legalized, and the consent of Congress is hereby 
given to its maintenance by the said Rehoboth Beach Anglers 
Club,” and in lien thereof to insert“ That the consent of Con- 
gress is hereby given to Rehoboth Beach Anglers Ciub, a Dela- 
ware corporation at Rehoboth Beach, Del., to maintain a pier 
constructed by it without permit into the Atlantic Ocean at the 
foot of Rehoboth Avenue at that place,” so as to make the bill 
rend: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the consent of Congress is hereby glveu 
to Rehoboth Beach Anglers Club, a Delaware corporation at Rehoboth 
Beach, Del, to maintain a pier constructed by it without permit futo 
the Atlantic Ocean at the foot of Rehoboth Avenne at that place: 
Provided, That any changes in the said structure which the Secretary 
of War may at any time deem necessary and erder in the interest of 
navigation shall be promptly made by. the @™ er thereof at its own 
expense, 
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Src. 2. The right to alter, amond, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendinent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amcndment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

SUBMARINE CABLE BETWEEN DULUTH, MINN., AND OLIVER, WIS. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous cousent 
for the immediate consideration of Order of Business No. 542, 
being the bill (H. R. 7455) to legalize the submarine cable Jaid 
in the St. Louis River at the Spirit Lake Transfer Railway 
drawbridge, between New Duluth, Minn., and Oliver, Wis., and 
used for the lighting of the village of Oliver, Wis. It is quite 
similar in character to the bill which has just been passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committce of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with an amendment on page 
1, line 3, after the enacting clause, to strike out “That the 
submarine cable laid in the St. Louis River at the Spirit Lake 
Transfer Railway drawbridge, between New Duluth, Minn., 
and Oliver, Wis., by the Coyne Electric Shoppe, of Hibbing, 
Minn., and used for the lighting of the village of Oliver, Wis., 
be, and the same is hereby, legalized to the same extent and 
with like effect as to all existing laws and regulations of the 
United States as if the permit required by the existing laws 
of the United States in such cases made and provided had been 
regularly obtained prior to the laying of said cable,” aud in 
lieu thereof to insert “That the consent of Congress is hereby 
given to the Coyne Electric Shoppe, of Hibbing, Minn., to main- 
tain the submarine cable heretofore laid by it without permit 
in the St. Louis River, at the Spirit Lake Transfer Railway 
drawbridge between New Duluth, Minn., and Oliver, Wis,” so 
as to make the bill read: 

That the conseut of Congress is hereby given to Coyne Electric 
Shoppe, of Hibbing, Minn., to maintain the submarine cable heretofore 
laid by it without permit In the St. Louls River at the Spirit Lake 
Transfer Railway drawbridge between New Duluth, Minn., and Oliver, 
Wis.: Provided, That any ebanges in said cable whlch the Secretary of 
Wor may deem necessary and order in the interest of navigation shall 
be promptly made by the owner thereof, 

Src. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri if this bill, as well as the one which was 
passed just preceding it, preserves in the War Department 
through the Secretary of War control over conditions so that 
there can be no interference with navigation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘The Senator is quite correct; that is pro- 
vided for. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN SEEDS 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I ask unanimons consent for 
the immediate cousideration of Order of Business No, 218, 
being the bill S. 2465, known as the pure sced bill. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2465) to amend the 
net entitled “An act to regulate foreign commerce by prohibit- 
iug the admission into the United States of certain adulter- 
nted grain and seeds unfit-for seeding purposes,“ approved 
August 24, 1912, as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, from the beginning of ciy- 
jlization the greatest asset of every nation has been the fer- 
tility of its soil, and history teaches us that those nations that 
have permitted their soil to become impoverished went down 
to decay, and we find that cities of those countries which were 
at one time great and powerful are to-day covered with sand 
dunes and around and about thein are deserts and barren 
wastes, 

In the discussion of the Italian debt much has been said 
about the exhaustion of the soil of that country. Let me say, 
Mr. President, if the soil of Italy is exhausted, we might just 
as well forget the Italian debt to-day as to-morrow; for unless 


The question is on agreeing to the 
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Italy brings back her soil into productiveness, that country 
will suffer the fate of all nations that have perished through 
the exhaustion of thelr soll. It is said that Germany's soil is 
rich, and there is no question about Germany's ability to pay 
her indebtedness to other nations; and it is said the soil of 
France is rich, and that France will be able to meet her obliga- 
tions if she wants to do so. 

While the Senate has been discussing the fertility of the soil 
of foreign countries, and their ability to “pay” as measured 
by the fertility of the soil, I have been trying to get the Senate 
to consider Senate bill 2465. The enactment of that is vital 
to our American soil; for I am sure it is safe to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that more acres of land have been abandoned in the 
United States through the exhaustion of the soil than all of 
the acres of land under cultivation in Italy at tlie present 
time, and that may be true of other countries I have mentioned. 

Here in sight of the Capitol I fnd farms abandoned that 
were once rich and fertile. It is said that 500,000 acres of 
land are being abandoned every year because of exhaustion of 
the soll, and that between 8 and 9 per cent of all the farm- 
houses in America are vacant. One can not travel anywhere 
in the Bast without seeing abandoned farms, and this con- 
dition resulting from the exhaustion of the soll is fast extend- 
ing westward. So it seems to me, Mr. President, it might be 
well to take up a little time of the Senate in discussing the 
fertility of our own soil and the importance of our own pros- 
perity and happiness and our own civilization, for I am sure 
every Senator knows and understands that the basis of our 
civilization rests on the fertility of our soil. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNberwoop], in the last 
session of Congress, in the discussion of the Muscle Shoals 
question, made the statement that two grave dangers con- 
fronted the life of every nation. One, he said, was from in- 
yading armies, and the other from the exhaustion of the soil. 
As I remember the Senator's remarks, he placed exhaustion of 
the soil as being far more dangerous to the life of nations than 
invading armies, and in this contention I am in full accord 
with the senior Senntor from Alabama. 

Every year Congress appropriates hundreds of millions of 
dollars for our Army and our Navy to insure this country 
against inyading armies and to preserve the peace of our coun- 
try, but up to the present time the Government has done very 
little toward maintaining the fertility of our soil. All together 
we have spent sumetbing like $150,000,000 on Muscle Shoals, 
the original purpose of which was to manufacture nitrogen for 
explosives in time of war and nitrogen for fertilizer in time of 
peace. My hope is, Mr. President, that the importance of 
Muscle Shoals for the manufacture of nitrogen for fertilizer 
will not be lost sight of in the leases that I understand will be 
reported to Congress in a few days, for I am sure there is a 
very serions condition confronting America to-day from the ex- 
haustion of our soil. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Norris in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I desire to ask the Senator from Idaho 
if the exhaustion of the soil to which he is now referring can 
be definitely traced back to the use of foreign-grown seed? 

Mr. GOODING. There Is no doubt at all about it, and I am 
going to prove that before I get through—much of it, at least, 

The President, in his annual message to the Sixty-eighth 
Congress, in speaking of Muscle Shoals, said: 


The production of nitrogen for plant food in peace and explosives 
in war is more and more important. It is one of the chief sustaining 
elements of life, It is estimated that soll exhaustion each year is 
represented by about 9,000,000 tons, and replenishment by 5,450,000 
tons, The deficit of 4,550,000 tons is reported to represent the im- 
pulrment of 118,000,000 acres of farm lands each year, 


The President, in the same message, said; 


The total crop area for the seuson just passed was 370,000,000 
acres. 


So, Mr. President, if there is an impairment in the produe- 
tiveness of our soil of 118,000,000 acres of farm lands each 
year out of a total crop area of 370,000,000 acres, then a most 
dangerous condition confronts America to-day from the loss of 
the fertility of our soil. 

Mr. President, not only has the fertility of the soil measured 
the progress and advancement of all nations from the be- 
ginning of civilization when men first tilled the soll but in a 
large measure it has been responsible for the virile forces of 
the citizenship in every country. That is especially true in 
this country; for if you will show me a community anywhere 
In America where the soil is exhausted, and it has become a 
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strugglo to keep the wolf from the door, I will show you a 
community where the citizenship, like the soil, has gone back- 
ward, I remember reading a story a few years ago of how all 
the male population In two counties in one of the greatest 
States in the Union had been indicted for selling their votes; 
and investigation showed that the soil that was once rich in 
those two counties had become exhausted, and the citizenship, 
like the soil, had gone backward. 

Mr. President, it is said that half a million of our citizens 
nre leaving the farms every year, crowding into the great cities, 
and most of them are young boys and girls, and in some parts 
of this country only the old men ure left on the farms, The 
hoy hardly waits until he is through school before he leaves 
the farm and goes to work in some industry in the great city. 
So it seems to me, Mr. President, if America is to be saved 
from the fate of other countries that have permitted their soil 
to become exlmusted that every agency of this Government 
must be directed toward preventing the depletion of our soil, 

Nature has furnished a remedy for keeping up the fertility 
of the soil if we only give it an opportunity, for if you will 
show me a farm anywhere in America where the farmer has 
been able to get a catch of clover and clover or alfalfa has 
been grown and livestock has been maintained on the farm, or 
where cloyer or alfalfa has been turned under, I will show 
you n farm as rich to-day as when the plow turned over the 
first furrow. Clover aud alfalfa are the greatest fertilizers 
the world has ever known, for the roots of both clover and 
alfalfa carry nitrogen into the soil; and when you can grow 
Clover and alfalfa crops it is possible to keep livestock on the 
farm, but without a forage such as clover or alfalfa it is almost 
impossible to keep livestock on the farm. 

So, Mr. President, unless you can keep livestock on the farm 
so us to return something to the soil from the barnyard. or 
by turning under clover or alfalfa crops to give the soil humus, 
known as vegetable mold, or generally called green manure 
by the farmer, the soil becomes exhausted. The farmer is not 
able to do this unless he can get a catch of clover or alfalfa; 
and in that event, after years of disappointments and losses, 
he vives up the fight and the farm is abandoned. 

Mr. President, I do not want te take up too much of the 
time of the Senate, but I send to the desk a letter from Ver- 
mont and ask that it be read. 

The PROSIDING OFFICER. 
will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Tun Vermont Fanu BUREAU FEDERATION, 
March 27, 1926. 


Without objection, the letter 


Senator Gooovrna, 
United States Senate, 

Dear SENATOR GOODING: Tn the last session of our State legislature 
we succecded tn passing a much-needed pure seed law. We realized 
then, as we do now, that in some of the seeds in which we need pro- 
tection most our State law would not protect us unless a Federal act 
Were passed along the lines of your proposed bill. 

We are very much interested in your bill, and believe there is no 
valid objection, except by those who profit by selling seeds not adapted 
to our use. Only yesterday the manager of one of our cooperative 
excliinges was talking to me about this very thing. The subject came 
up as 1 was ordering some seed for my farm. The manager told me 
that he made every efort to get seeds ef proper origin for our use, but 
was obliged to rely entirely on the word’of somebody he did not know, 
and that somebody could only rely on the word of somebody else. 

Today's mail brings me the action of one of our county farm 
bureau executive committees urging passage of your bill, This action 
was taken entirely without suggestion from us, simply the result of 
those farmers reading about the bill and then thinking of their own 
sowing, and wondering whether that costly seed and still more costly 
labor would bring them a crop or whether they will suffer from one 
of those community epidemics of “no catch” in thelr clover fields. 
Those epidemics are frequent and unnecessary, aud until a few years 
ngo were unexplained, 2 

It your bill fails of passage we shall be unhappy and feel that ance 
more we have been thwarted cleverly by profiteers. 

Very truly yours, 
E. B. CORNWALL, President. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Objection to this bill has been made on the 
ground that it would increase the cost of the seeds. To find out 
whether or not the objection was valid, I submitted to one of 
the trustees of the Connecticut Agricultural College a letter, 
which, with the kind consent of the Senator from Idaho, I 
shall ask to have read at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be read: 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 


EASTERN STATES FARMERS’ EXCHANGE, 
Watertown, Conn., March 29, 1926. 
Senator Hiram BINGHAM, 
Washington, D, O. 

My Dear SENATOR: Your letter in reference to the pure seed Dill 
now pending received. Am inclined to agree with you that passage of 
this bill will probably increase the price of reliable seed as there 
is such a large quantity or imported legume seeds (alfalfa and clover) 
being imported from southern climes which could no longer be sold 
as sultable for planting in New England, but I believe that such in- 
crease in price can be looked upon as seed insurance, and the extra 
price in the seed will play an unimportant part in the whole cost of 
the seeding operation and would be negligible compared to a loss of 
crop from such seeding. Our exchange deals in seed as well as feed 
and fertilizer, and we realize the Importance of reliable seed sultable 
for use under our rigorous winter conditions. I am also closely in touch 
with the extension department of the agricultural college and know 
how important they consider this measure to be. Should say that a 
loss of seceding due to planting seed which will not ure through the 
winter in our climate could run as high as $100 an acre when cost 
of preparing the ground and loss of expected crop Is considered. 

Very sincerely, 
S. McLean BUCKINGHAMI, 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I have a letter from Mr. 
Buckingham, in which he tells me that the Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange represents 16,000 farmers in New England. 
I shall not ask to have this letter read, but ask to have it 
inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, {t is so 
ordered, 

The letter is as follows: 


EASTERN STATES FARMERS” Exciranay, 
Springfield, Mass., January 30, 1926. 
Hon, Fnaxx R. Gooptne, : 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: Acting under authorization of the executive committee of the 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, I am writing to indorse your stand 
With respect to imported clover and alfalfa seed as expressed in your 
bill S. 2465. You may be interested to know that the exchange is a 
cooperative buying organization purchasing seed, feed, and fertilizer 
requirements for approximately 16,000 farmers in the New England 
States and Delaware. 

The adaptability of clover and alfalfa secd to climatic conditions is 
of particular importance in the New England States and this organi- 
zation is enger to further any legislation which protects our fariners 
from seed which is not adaptable. We believe that bill S. 2465 takes 
care of this feature in that it requires that all imported alfalfe and 
red-cloyer seed be colored or marked according to designation fixed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and it farther stipulates that all espe- 
cially undesirable types be stained red to the extent of at least 10 per 
cent of the quantity involved. 

We are hopeful that this expression of our support for your bill may 
be of some benefit in having the bill enacted. 

Respectfully yours, 
S. McLean BUCKINGHAM. 
President. 


Mr. GOODING. I also have a telegram from the secretary 
of the Farm Bureau Federation of Maryland, Mr. M. Melvin 
Stewart, which I ask to have inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram referred to was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


BALTIMORE, MD., March 29, 1926. 
Senator Fnaxk R. Goontxs, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Maryland Farm Bureau Federation indorses the Gooding-Ketcham 
seed bill. Maryland farmers have lost thousands of dollars because 
of unadapted foreign seeds sold to them either straight or blended as 
first-class clover or alfalfa seed. We have requested our Maryland con- 
gressional delegation to support this bill. 

MARYLAND FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
M. MELVIN STEWART, Secretary. 


Mr. GOODING. I also have here a telegram from Mr. 
Buckingham, from Vermont, asking that action be taken on 
this seed bill. I ask to have it printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram referred to was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WATERTOWN, CONN., April 3, 1926, 
Senator GOODING, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Connecticut Farm Bureau approyes Gooding Ketcham pure seed bill. 

All legume seed not adapted to New England climatic conditions. Be 
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Neve this LII will act as assurance against such seed grown in foreign 
countries and not adapted to our climate. Loss of crop a serious 
inatter, 
S. McLean BUCKINOHAM, 
President Connecticut Farm Burceu Federation. 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, in regard to the increased 
cost to the farmers, an investigation in the State of Iowa 
showed that imported seed was sold there, and that the farmers 
paid the same price for it as they did for domestic seed, 
Surely every Senator knows that no farmer is ever giyen the 
benetit of any cheap imported seed or anything else. That was 
pretty thoroughly demonstrated, it seems to me, in the case of 
the 350 imported articles of which we had a complete record 
that were used here in the tariff discussion. It was shown 
there that in no case did the department stores of New York 
and Philadelphia or any other city give the purchasers of 
articles from their stores any benefit from cheap imported 
articles, 

I think we understand very well that to-dey there is a 
thorough organization, not only in this country but in foreign 
countries, to keep up prices. It was stated by the senior Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Wars], when the aluminum investi- 
gation was being discussed here, that he found that the organi- 
zation to keep up prices on aluminum extended beyond this 
country inte foreign countries. 

For my own use, something more than a year ago, through 
the Secretary of the Treasury, I purchased three diferent 
articles in one of the department stores of New York City, 
und they were taken back and identified by Government ofti- 
cials. One was a pocket-knife for which I paid $8.40. It 
was found that it cost in Germany 54 cents. The landing cost 
in this country was 96 cents. Another was a razor, made of 
manganese steel, that cost me $5 in New York, and it cost 19 
ceuts in Germany. The landing charges were around 50 cents. 
As I say, I paid 85 for it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from New York? . 

Mr. GOODING. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. I1 merely wanted to ask the Senator if 
he bought a goid brick, too, while he was in New York? 

Mr. GOODING. I bought a gold watch, or one that was 
plated with gold, at the same time. It cost in Switzerland 64 
cents. The landing charges were a little less than a dollar. I 
paid $3 for it, and I want to say that it kept excellent time 
for something like 18 months, too. 

So, as far as the farmers or the American people securing 
any benefit from the cheap articles that are sent into the 
country is concerned, that idea is so thoroughly exploded, it 
seems to me, that I wonder that it is even suggested that there 
is any doubt ut all about that question, especially when it 
comes to foreign alfalfa or clover seed, that is so easily blended 
with domestic seed. It may be true that some of the larger 
houses sell that seed to the dealers among the farmers cheaper 
thau they do the domestic seed, but when it reaches the farmer 
it is conclusively shown that the farmer pays the fall price 
for it, and bnys it as domestic seed. 

J am taking more time ou this question than I feel that I 
ought to take; but it seems to me that the importance of the 
farmer knowing what seed he buys, and whether or not it is 
dopendable for his use, is so great, not only to him but to the 
whole country, that at some time consideration ought to be 
given to this measure. 

Mr. COPELAND and Mr. KING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; I yield first to the Senator from New 
York, and then to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Idaho should make clear to the Senate just exactly the sig- 
nificance of this measure. 

Mr. GOODING. I do not care to yield for any discussion of 
the bill, because I intend to do what the Senator lias suggested 
before I conclude. As I have said before, if the bill were not 
of more than ordinary importance, if not of vital importance, 
to the Government itself, and to its citizenship, and to every- 
thing that goes to make up & government, I would not take up 
the time to discuss it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not want the Senator to misunder- 
stand my attitude. I am inclined to favor his bill, but I have 
had a lot of protests about the embargo placed upon bulbs from 
Holland, and during the winter we found that we could bring 
no potatoes in to feed the hungry in my city. I do not, for my 
part, want to be a party to givlug the Agriculture Department 
more power unless it is along a line where it can be demon- 
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strated ty the Senator that it is absolntely necessary to the 
welfare of the American farmer, 

Mr. GOODING, I think I shall be able to prove that to the 
Senator very conclusively. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

„Mr. BAYARD. Is if not a fact that all imported seeds for 
farming purposes are tested at the port of entry by the Depurt- 
ment of Agriculture? 

Mr. GOODING. If the Senator will let me explain the situa- 
tion, they may be tested as the general seed law provides for 
imported seed, but that does not meet the difficulty at all. We 
have found, and I am trying to show, that foreign seed—ltalian 
seed—is not adaptable for use in this country or in any part of 
the conntry unless it is ont on Puget Sound. I am so advised 
by the Departmeut of Agriculture. 

Mr. BAYARD. When the Senator says “not adaptable,” 
does he mean that it squeezes out domestic seeds? 

Mr. GOODING. I mean to say that it does not stand our 
winters, and that is especially true of New England. 

Mr. LENROO P. Mr. President, referring to the question of 
the Senator from Delaware, is it not true that seeds are tested 
only to ascertain whether they come within the provisions of 
the present law? 

Mr. GOODING. That is all. 

Mr. LUNROOT. And that there is no law relative to adapt- 
ability at all? There must be specific things found in order to 
shut them out. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes. 

Mr. KING. The bill gives to the Secretary of Agriculture 
the unrestrained power to determine that imported seed is 
not suitable for use in certain parts of the United States. His 
decision may be light, or it may be wrong, but there is no 
appeal or opportunity to review the same. He may abuse his 
discretion, and render a capricious and unwarranted decision, 
but it would seem from a hasty examination of the bill that 
the purchaser or importer has no remedy or any way Gf ob- 
taining relief. I shall be glad if the Senator will discuss this 
provision of the bill. 

Mr. GOODING. I intended to discuss that before I got 
through, but I will discuss it now. The bill provides that the 
Secretary of Agriculture sliall arrange for public hearings, and 
when it is found, through those public hearings, that seed from 
any country is not adaptable, then, after 90 days’ uotice, that 
seed is to be stained red, so that it may be distinguished auy- 
where. Ten per cent of it is to be stained red. In the case 
of all seed that is imported 1 per cent must be stained, vo 
that it may be known from what country it comes. 

Mr. KING. Knowing the fallibility of Federal bureaus, and 
thelr desire to aggrandize themselves, and to assert arbitrary 
power, as they too often do, I am always afraid of any Dill 
that gives to them absolute authority and power to determine 
any question. Wherever it is possible, I am desirous of pro- 
yiding an opportunity for judicial review. 

Mr. GOODING. If we can not leave to the Secretary of 
Agriculture a little matter like finding out whether seed is 
adaptable for farmers’ use in this country, we had better stop 
appropriating the hundreds of millions of dollars we are ap- 
propriating for the Department of Agriculture. 

Not only has the Secretary of Agriculture, after years of 
experience, decided that this bill is important to agriculture 
and to farmers, but practically all the agricultural colleges, I 
am advised, have gone on record for it; all the farm organiza- 
tions in the country have gone on record for it, including the 
National Grange, the Farm Bureau Federation, and the Na- 
tional Dairy Associations. I contend that when the farmer 
comes to this body. and asks for some legislation, if it is going 
to cost him more, that is his affair, but his request onght 
to be granted. Senators shonld not stand here and try to 
defend some importers in this country; and let me say that 
with the exception of a few importers all the country is for 
this bill. 

Mr. KING. I have not said a word about importation or 
defended importers. I did not rise to discuss the bill, but in a 
friendly way ask the Senator to consider a feature of the bill 
which may provoke discussion. I have not said a word about 
the merits of the bill, or indicated any opposition to its impor- 
tant provisions, or, for that matter, to any of its features. 

Mr. GOODING. What appeal would the Senator have after 
the Secretary has found, with all his years of experience and 
from actual tests, that seed is not adaptable? Would he then 
permit the seed to be imports Into this country? If we are 
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not to have confidence in the Secretary of Agriculture in such 
matters as this, then our appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture are useless. 

Mr. KING. Secretaries of Agriculture ure only human, and 
some of them have but little scientifie knowledge, They are 
compelled to rely upon subordinates, some of whom lack scien- 
tiie qualifications and many of whom are imbued with the 
Dburenucratic spirit, and with the idea that Government ofti- 
chuls—and employees of the Agricultural Department particu- 
larly—enn do no wrong. We are learning more and more of 
the fallihilicy of unman judgment, and that even the most 
lenmmed and experienced make egregions blunders. The most 
competent surgeons and physicians often doubt their own judg- 
ment and scek reviews of their opinions ly others. 

Much of the legislation which we enact, no matter how care- 
fully prepared, is to correct preceding legislation, and nalt of 
life is spent in correcting the mistukes of the other half of life, 
and children spend much of their Hyes ju correcting the mis- 
takes of thelr fathers. Perfectability is not found in the Agri- 
cultural Department, and its errors are brought to our atten- 
tion from time to time. 

The Senator asks if I would permit improper seed (o be 
imported into this country. Of course I would not, aud I am 
not arening that question at all. I merely suggested the pro- 
pricty of the Senator discussing the provision of the bill which 
gave to the Agricultural Department such unlimited power. 
The Senator knows that In the West we are constantly protest- 
ing ngtinst the abuse of discretionary power conferred upon 
departments. We know that many decisions have been ren- 
dered which were arbitrary and unjust, but from which in 
many instantes there was no appenl. 

We may have as much confidence in Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture as we do in Secretaries in other departments, but that is 
not the question involyed. It is not a question of confidence; 
it is that of providing, if we can, against errors of Judgment, 
of mistakes that possibly may be made. The greatest Judges 
haye sometimes rendered the most erroneous decisions. Appel- 
late courts are provided because we know that Judicial tribu- 
nals, no matter how competent and capable and honest the 
Indses muy be, make mistakes 

I only had in view, when I suggested the question to the 
Senator, the propriety of affording some right of review of the 
decision of the Secretary of Agriculture in the event the pur- 
chaser of seeds honestly believed that an injustice had been 
done or a mistake had been made, and he was willing to go 
16 the expense and the trouble of having a further consideration 
f the matter by such agency or tribunal us might be set up by 
the Government, 

I have recently had some experience with the Immigration Serv- 
ice. Unfortunately, the law does not afford adequate protec- 
tion tor persons who are ordered deported, and I have no doubt 
but that injustices are done to persons who are rightfully en- 
titled to remain in the United States. Wherever possible I 
shall favor an appeal from bureaus and officials who ure given 
supreme authority and wide discretion. : 

i do not know that in the matter before us other safeguards 
could be provided than those found in the bill; but if possible, 
Congress shonld not lodge absolute autbority and power, with- 
ont any possibility of review, in any bureau or oficial of the 
Governinent, That view does not involve any lack of couti- 
dence in individuals who may hold official positions, although 
I believe that in some executive departments employees and ofM- 
cials of the Government ure found who are arbitrary and who 
abuse the discretion which the law gives to them. 

I have no doubt that if this bill passes and becomes a law 
grent pressure will be brought upon the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to prevent the importation of any seeds described in the 
bill into the United States. Many reasons will be urged 
against foreign seeds, and experts will be found who will give 
opinions to support the position which they are employed to 
defend or assume. That is human nature. We know that 
when a tariff bill is before Congress great pressure is brought 
to plice embargoes upon thousands of articles which may be 
jmported into the United States, and we know that the pressure 
brought and the arguments adduced are sufficient to, in many 
instances, accomplish the end desired. Of course we do not 
want seeds imported into the United States which are value- 
less and which will result in injury to the farmers, but in secur- 
ing legislation to accomplish a desirable result we want to be 
careful not to work an injustice either to farmers who may 
purchase foreign seed or to importers of such seed, 

Mr. GOODING. Has the Senator confidence in the agricul- 
turn! colleges, for the support of which the States are pro- 
viding millions of dollars every year, and for which the Gen- 
eral Government also is appropriating money? 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have as much confidence in 
agricultural colleges as has the Senator. They are doing a 
great amount of good, and many able men connected with 
them. I have confidence in the Senator, but I would not com- 
mit to him, or to any other person in whom I have the same con- 
fidence, nurestrained authority and discretion to pass upon 
many vital questions. I should waunt to provide some method of 
appenl or of review, so that if a mistake were made it could 
be rectified and the ends of justice not defeated. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator a 
question on that very point. He has stated that there was a 
proyision in the bill for a hearing. I fail to find such provision. 
I would Uke very much to haye that. 

Mr. GOODING. The bill provides for hearings and investi- 
gation on the part of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr, BUTLER. It does not so appear In the bill. 
no such statement in the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the bill expressly provides 
that the red color as a mark of condemnation can not be placed 
upon the seed until after a public hearing. That appears In 
lines 11 and 12. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr, President 

Mr. GOODING. I am going on now. I shall not yield fur- 
ther until I make my statement. Then I will yicld to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts or to any other Senator. I want to 
get through with my statement. At least, I want to present the 
case to the Senate, and then it will be up to the Senate fo do 
what it pleases with the bill. 

The astonishing thing to me is that the Government has 
given so little attention toward protecting this country from 
becoming a dumping ground for all of the poor seeds in the 
world, as far as clover and alfalfa are concerned, for there is 
no chance for the farmer to tell foreign seed from domestic 
seed; and it has only been since 1922 that the Government has 
made experiments in order to find ont what clover and alfalfa 
seeds are adaptable for use in this country. It is freely ad- 
mitted by those who have heen making a study of the losses 
this country has suffered through not protecting it against 
clover seed that is not adaptable that those losses can be meas- 
ured, not by millions but by billions. For a number of years 
there have been imported into this country between eight and 
ten million pounds of red clover and alfalfa seed. That means 
a million or more acres in this country that are sown with 
foreign seed; and at this point I want to call the Senate’s atten- 
tion to an experiment made by Mr. H. D, Hughes, of the agri- 
cultural college in Iowa, in 1924, becanse it seems to me this 
experiment tells the whole story. This is what Mr. Hughes 
has to say: 

TO WHAT BXYHNT IS UNADAPTED IMPORTED RED CLOVER SEED BEING 
OFFERED FOR SEEDING IN THE CORN-CLOVER BELT 

The Towa Department of Agriculture is required to test and sample 
lots of seed offered farmers for planting. Such samples taken by the 
inspectors of the department in the spring of 1924 were tested for 
purity and germivation by the farm-crops section of the Towa Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and later, with the approval of the Iowa 
Department of Agriculture, 120 of these samples were planted in the 
field lu comparison with 73 samples known to have been imported and 
with 146 sumiples of domestic seed. The purpose in making these 
plantings was to determine the extent to which Imported red clover is 
being offered Corn Belt firmers. 

Red-clover plants produced from ‘Imported seed can be identifled 


There is 


quite easily, owing to the fact that such plants have practically no 


pubescence. In case any of the fine hairs are present they are flattened 
against the culm, while on our American plauts they are abundant and 
stand at right angles to the culm. 

The European plants can also be distinguished when in mass by 
their smaller, lighter-colored flowers. The American type not only pro- 
duces much larger, darker-colored flowers but also many more of them. 
The stems or culms of the European clovers, in addition to being bair- 
less, are also finer and inclined to be more erect. 

The fact that practically all of the plants in certain seedings winter 
killed almost certainly identifed them as imported, in vlew of the fact 
that lots known to be imported and grown under the same conditions 
killed when plants known to be domestic did not. 

Apparently from $0 to 40 per cent of the red-clover seed offered In 
the Corn Belt in 1924 was imported sced or a blend of imported and 
native seed. Slightly over 12 per cent of the samples grown in the 
field were Identified as imported seed, 5 per cent as blended seed. 
with over 50 per cent of the mixture Imported and approximately 10 
per cent blended, with from 25 to 50 per cent imported. An addi- 
tional 13 per cent gave evidence of the presence of imported seed. 

Of the 14 lots of secd identified as Imported and which gave good 
stands in 1924, all winter killed to such an extent that not one pro- 
duced a crop, The average stand [rom these seedings was estimated 
as 21 per cent in 1925, though the plants surviving were so injured 
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and small as to have little economic significance. It will be noted 
from the data below that the blended seed gave a half stand, while 
plantings made with domestic seed made very satisfactory stands, an 
average of 8744 per cent perfect for all plants. 

Apparent source of origin of rcd-clorer seed. taken from Iowa dealers 


in the winter and early spring of 1924; also the estimated per cent 
stond in 1925 


Number Per cent 
Apparent origin of seed 
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. Imported. blend (over 50.per cent imported). 

5 n blend (25 to 50 per cent imported) 
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While these tests Include only samples taken from local Iowa 
dealers, they are undoubiedly representative of the seed sold through- 
out the central Corn Belt, as it will be noted that our local dealers 
secured thelr seed from large wholesalers in different parts of the Corn 
Belt, including almost every State adjacent to Iowa. 

Ot the elgit companies wholesaling the largest amounts of seed to 
local dealers in this State, five bave apparentiy made it a practice 
to handle large quantities of imported seed not adapted to the Corn 
Belt. Of these five, three are located outside of Iowa and may be 
expected to wholesale a great deal more seed to dealers in States other 
than lowa. 

We helieve, therefore, that these tests may be regarded as indicative, 
of the amount of imported seed being disposed of to farmers in the, 
coutral Corn Belt. 

In view of the amount of imported claver found to have been sold in 
the State, it is of interest to know that not one of these was labeled 
as imported. Our seed law requires seed to be labeled, showing 
location where grown. These were all labeled as domestic sources, 
grown either In Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Obio, Towa, or Idaho, 
Wholesalers and jobbors, nemed by local dealers in Iowa as rips ade 


secd. planted in the field at Ames, Towa, and the per cent of such 
samples giving evidence of haring been imported or blended 


T Avar- Per 
Num- Aver- 
8 a age per cent na- Per 
Name r or eea agane cont re traight t tive im- cont 
ace ri native 
ples | stand * ts lend 

Northrup Kine 16] 80.3 45.82 2⁵ 7. 
Standard Seed Co. 18 78.9 | 40.68 70 40. 
Hamilton Seed Co. 10 77.5 49. 63 00 40. 
Albert Dickinson.. 8 50. 0] Ga. 13] 25.00 50 37. 
J.. Teweles Seed C. 5 83.0 E 100. 
Sioux City Seed Co. 5 78.0 ; 80. 
Nebraska Sed Co +| 69.0 3 25: 
North American Seed Co. 4 61.0 X 25. 
North Field Seed Co 3 80.0 i 60. 
Bruns Seed Co 3 60.0 3 5 
Bioux Falls Fruit Co. 2 85.0 ` 
Courteen Seed Co... 2 45.0 ry 8 
Rudy Patrick Seed Co. 2) 10. 0 21.07 
Tlant Seed Co.. 2 75.0 43.72 
Haley-Neeley Co. 2 62.5 48.53 
Field Seod Co 2 82. 5 69.42. 
A. K. Berry 1 85.0} 60 22 
O. A. Hornaday . 1 85:0 | 63.37 
Minneapolis Seed Co 1 98.0 47.03 
Owen Seed CO 1 900. 0 16.00 
J. 8. Brown -..... 1 100.0} 47,63). 
Youvkerman Seed 1 40.0] 83.51 J 
L. L. Olds Seed Co. 1 65.0 44.04]. 
J. Chas. McC 

(97 RN 1 90.0 37.16 
Towa Seed Co. 1 44.0 | 32.31 
Geo. W. Heal 1 25.0 79.52 
HoMer Seed CO. 1 75.0 | 39. 39 
Wertz Seed Co- Hd 1 80.0. | 31.52 
Wholesaler unknown 19 80.0 48. 23 


1 Estimate of stand compared with 100 per cent as best. 

Stund count fn fall and again in spring; showing amount of decrease. 

We appreciate the fact that in occasional instances a sample of seed 
taken from a local denler and represented to have been secured from a 
certain wholesaler or jobber may In reality have come from some other 
source, so that this data may indicate that a firm is handling a certain 
amount of imported sced when in reality it may have handled no im- 
ported seed at all. However, when a considerable number of samples 
reported-to baye been secured from a particular wholesaler are shown 
to haye been imported and to have winter killed almost completely, 
the evidence that nnadapted, imported sced is. being sold by such a firm 
is rather convincing, 


Representatives of most of the wholesaling companies selling seca | 


In Iowa were at Ames during the summer of 1925 to view these field 
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plantings, We believe that in the past many firms which have handled 
imported seed baye not appreciated the sericus losses resulting to Corn- 
Belt farmers. We are convinced that many—In fact, most—of the local 
dealers who sold imported seed or blonds containing imported seed did 
go unknowingly. In turn, the smaller wholesalers who supplied a cer- 
fain amount of this seed did not suspect that it was not native. I can 
see no way of overcoming this condition other than by requiring that 
such seed be stained at the time that it is imported, In this way forever 
labeling it as imported seed. 

Reputable seedsmen realize that under the present conditions they 
are placed at a serious disadvantage when imported seed represented 
to be domestic can be offered by unprincipled competitors at a price 
considerably lower than they can offer the same grade of domestic. 

Most of the seedsmen with whom I come in contact are men of high 
ideals, who realize that in conducting a seed business they are intrusted 
with a responsibility which Is possibly not present in the same degreo 
in any other commercial activity. Thero is no other industry which 
should be guided by higher motives, for it bears a very important reln- 
tion to agriculture, the foundation upon which prosperity and civill- 
zation stand. In merchandizing the ordinary articles of commerce, if 
they are below the standard represented there is a loss represented by 
a certain per cent of the selling price. In merchandizing seeds which 
are not as represented the loss can not be measured in the cost of the 
seed alone, as It may be more than one hundred times this amount. 
There are only a few in the seed business to-day who aro trying to 
reap unjust profits by a campaign of misrepresentation—selling cheap 
or worthless seed. But these few haye done great injury, not only to 
ngriculture but also to the secd industry as a whole by tearing down 
the confidence of seed-buylug farmers. My fear is that the seedsmen 
of the country, working through their central organizations, such as 
the American Seed Trade Assoclation and the American Grass Seod 
Dealers’ Association, will not appreciate the importance and necessity 
of getting forcefully behlnd measures to overcome and correct the con- 
ditions shown to exist until forced to do so by widespread publicity 
given such studies as these at the Iowa station, and after the confi- 
dence of seed buyers has been lost to such an extent that years of 
effort will be required to regain it. 

American farmers and reputable scedsmen must not be required to 
suffer unnecessary losses in order that a few importers and misguided 
or dishonest dealers may profit. 

Very truly yours, 
II. D. Hueres, 
Chief in Harm Crops. 


This statement goes on to say that these seeds were sold in 
Iowa to the farmers, and not one of them was marked as 
imported seeds. They were all bought for domestic seed. I 
want to say that it is impossible for farmers to go on and cul- 
tivate their soil with only 50 per cent of a clover stand. The 
result is that the farmer's clover crop is lost. The fertility 
of his soil goes backward when that is done for a few years, 
and the farm is abandoned. That is why we sce all around 
about the Eastern States, wherever we travel, vacant homes, 
abandoned farms. It was clearly stated by a representative. 
of the National Grange that whenever farmers huve come to 
Congress and asked for any legislation, some parts of this 
country lave opposed the legislation. It was either amended 
or defeated entirely. ‘That is a very serious indictment for 
the National Grange to make against any part of America, and 
from the opposition that I find to this bill, all in the interest 
of a few importers, I am inclined to think that there is some 
truth in the statement. 

I desire at this point to read a letter I received from Mr. 
Kellerman, of the Bureau of Plant Industry. The letter is as 
follows: 

UNITED: STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, 
Washington, March 31, 1926. 
Hon. Frank R. GOODING, 
United States Senate, 

Dran Sexator Goopinc: With reference to the possibillty of injury 
to seed as the result of staining, it is probable that seeds that wero 
cracked or otherwise injured might be killed by the stain employed. 
If this shonld occur, It would undoubtedly affect only a very small 
percentage of the sed. 

In general, little, if any, injury should result from the treatment. 
Tests recently concluded with inimersion of seed in the stain for two 
days—which is, of course, exceedingly severe treatment—showed prac- 
ticat identity in germination with and no loss in vigor over similar. 
seed not treated. 

Very traly yours, 
N. F. KELLERMAN, 
Associate Chief of Bureau. 


Mr.-COPELAND. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from New York? 
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Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPRLAND. Would not the passage of the bill result 
in practically excluding all foreign seed? 

Mr. GOODING. Not at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. Would not the very fact that seed had 
to be stained result in the practical ostracism, if I may use 
that term, and rejection of it? 

Mr. GOODING. Not at all. It will merely give, to my 
mind, a standing to foreign seed that it does not have at the 
present time. I want to say to the Senator that seed houses 
Low are making affidavits that they are not selling any foreign 
seed. The Senator does not understand how serious this mat- 
ter uns been and the great losses fhat have come to the 
American farmer through buying such seed. It will give 
foreign seed that is adaptable and that is only stained 1 
per cent an opportunity to be sold by seed men to farmers, 
and enable them to suy to the farmers, “This seed is adaptable 
for use in this country.” I have not had any demand for the 
passage of the bill from the West at all. It has all come from 
the Bast, from the agricultural colleges of the East. A repre- 
sentative of the Agricultural College of Michigan and a repre- 
sentative from Ohio and another from Indiana came to Idaho 
last summer, accompanied by men representing farm bureaus, 
und pleaded with the people of the West to grow more pure 
seed, realizing the danger there was in the continuation of 
the use of seed that is unadaptable. 

I want to say to the Senator, because the question will more 
than likely be raised, that the seed will not be injured if it is 
stained. I haye a letter from the Department of Agriculture 
in which they advise that they had a test made where the 
seed was soaked in the stain for two days, and germination 
was equally as good as that of seed that had not been stained 
ut all. The letter said that the only loss would be occasionally 
from a seed being cracked, and that is so small that I wonder 
the question is even raised at all. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. I want to ask the Senator just a question. I 
want to vote right on every measure relating to the promotion 
of the Interests of egriculture. Hus the present Secretary of 
Agriculture given his approval to the bill? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes. The bill was prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Secretary's letter of approval ac- 
companied the report of the bill, and it has been brought about 
after years of experience. 

Mr. BRUCE. Was the bill unanimously approved by the 
Committee on Agricujture and Forestry? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; it was reported out from the Com- 
mitiee on Agriculture and Forestry unanimously, I wish to 
say to the Senator from Maryland that I placed in the RECORD 
a telegram from the farm bureau federation of his State ask- 
ing for the passage of the bill. I assume that all the farmers 
of America are in fayor of the bill, and yet they are going to 
be denied this legislation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am in favor of the bill. I would like 
to interpose a question to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krsc]. 
Ile raised the question a moment ago as to court action. It 
seems to me court action is proyided for by the provision of 
the bill at the top of page 3. R 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have had no opportunity to read 
tlie bill except casually, and I was merely suggesting to the 
Seuntor from Idaho the matter of review of the Secretary's 
rulings, so that he could discuss it before he concluded his 
address, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have looked at that feature of the bill 
end think it is properly safeguarded and that appropriate court 
ction is provided for, 

Mr. GOODING. I think that is always provided for in any 
legislation. This would be an exception if it did not provide 
for it, aud I thought of course that fact was generally under- 
stood. Everyone in America has the right of appeal to the 
courts on any matter. But I say again if in little matters Hke 
this we can not accept the decision of the Department of 
Agriculture, the opinion of the agricultural colleges of the 
country, and the demand of the farmers themselves for the 
legislation, then there is not much hope for the American 
farmers so far as this Congress is concerned, it seems to me. 

1 offer for printing in the Recorp an affidavit and letter from 
Northrup, King & Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., in which they 
show they are not handling imported seed. They have been 
driven to do that simply because the farmers are not going to 
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buy any seed unless they know the country of origin or whero 
it was grown and produced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the am- 
davit and letter will be printed in the Reconp as requested. 

The afidavit and letter are as follows: 

Nonrnnor, Kix & Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Affidavit 

C. C. Massie, being duly sworn, statés thut he Is president and gen- 
eral manager of Northrup, King & Co., seedsmen, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and that Northrup, King & Co. hus neither bought nor sold any im- 
ported red-clover seed during either 1924, 1928, or 1926, and has dealt 
only in seed grown in the northern part of the United States. 

C. C. Massin. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 31st day of March, 1926. 

Joun E. Lepsetrun, 
Notary Public, Hennepin County, Minneapolis, Minn. 

My commission expires March 7, 1929. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 39, 1926. 
Hon. Prank R. Goontxa, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Duan Sin: As a matter of possible interest, we are inclosing copy 
of u letter addressed to Secretary Jardine, which makes clear our posi- 
tion with reference to the handling of imported seed, and also with 
regard to seed-staining legislation. As we believe you know, we handle 
nothing but domestic-grown red-clover sced, practically all of which 
we buy in the States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Idaho, 

We regret to note the present situation with regard to legislation 
of this character, as we assume it means that no action will be taken 
at the present session of Congress. However, jf the mutter should come 
up for definite action in the future, as it, no doubt, will, it is our 
opinion in the light of our present knowledge that if any imported seed 
is to be stained that it should all be so identifled if any practical good 
is to be accomplished. 

Yours very truly, 
Nonrnnur, Kina & Co., 
L. M. Kine, 
Vice President and Treasurer. 


Mr. GOODING. It is freely admitted by officinls of the 
Department of Agriculture that this country has lost not only 
hundreds of millions of dollars through loss of fertility of the 
soil in not being able to get a good catch of alfalfa or clover 
seed, but that it means a loss of billions of dollars. I won- 
der why the Government has neglected such an important mat- 
ter, important to the Government itself as well as to the farm- 
ers themselves, so long? Why should it not make an investi- 
gation of what seed is adaptable for use? 

Mr. President, I do not want to take too much of the time 
of the Senate, as I want to see this bill passed during the 
morning hour. So I yield the floor. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I realize that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to hold the attention of the Senate or any 
considerable number of Senators during the lunch hour, so 
with an understanding of that limitation I shall be brief in 
my observations concerning the bill. 

In the first place, let me say that I bare no objection what- 
soeyer to that provision of the bill which permits the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to stain or otherwise label every imported 
seed which in his judgment he finds to be inadaptable for use 
in this country. I think that is a wise provision. I shall be 
glad to support it as contained in the Dill or in any separate 
mensure. 

The feature of the bill to which I desire to call attention is 
that which provides in mandatory fashion that all alfalfa seed 
and all red-clover seed imported into this country, whether 
adaptable or not, must be stained. I have yet to hear why 
such a drastic measure is regarded as necessary. Frankly, I 
fear it, if enacted into law, from the standpoint of the farmer 
himself. Let me say to my friend the Senator from Idaho that 
I have not heard from any importers about the bill, It is true 
that I have heard from some of the farm bureaus and the 
grange and understood that they are in favor of it, but 
frankly I wonder if they understand the significance of that 
feature of it to which I have referred. I think I know how 
that feature would affect me were I to encounter stained seed 
at a seed store. I think I would not buy it. The fact that 
a stain is put upon it is a mark of suspicion, of course. I 
anticipate that if the bill becomes a law, whatever seed is im- 
ported into this country, although it may be the most extraor- 
dinarily good seed obtained the world over, will not be pur- 
chased if it is stained. 

To my mind it is perliously close to an embargo, so far as its 
effect is concerned, and I do not want to see an embargo laid 
against the importation of foreign seeds. I am more than 
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willing to have them tested; T am more than willing to have 
them passed upon as to their adaptability and branded ac- 
cordingly if they prove to be inadaptable; but I think to 
enact this drastic provision which will compel the staining by 
some artificial color of all seeds of these two varieties that 
may be imported into the United States, whether it be from 
Canada or from Europe or Asia Minor or Mexico, is unwise 
from the farmer's own standpoint. I believe there have been 
many occasions in the past, in fact I know of them, where 
yery valuable sceds have been brought from foreign countries, 
seeds that have been developed under peculiar conditions of 
climate and soil and which instantly found a peculiar and 
valuable use in the United States. I know that is true of 
alfalfa. I have purchased it and used it myself. But I doubt 
if I would purchase it if it was pink. It is a human question 
the Senator is up against In that matter. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator must understand that they 
are not importing Italian seed from Italy alone. They are 
sending it here from other countries and then mixing it with 
other seeds. Seed that ought to be branded red is mixed with 
seed from other countries. I am sure, so far as other countries 
are concerned, they would want to have their seeds branded. 
If it is adaptable for use and only has a light stain, it would 
not be hard for the Senator to understand if he were a farmer 
and buying alfalfa or clover seed. I am sure it will be help- 
ful. On the other hand, if the Senator or the Senate would 
just let the farmers have what they want once in a while with- 
out being their advisers all the time and trying to protect them 
from themselves we would get along much better in the 
country. That is what the farmer is going to demand, too. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I appreciate the implied reprimand 
coming from the Senator from Idaho. If I were convinced 
that all the farmers he talks about had read the bill and 
understood the significance of compelling every seed brought 
into this country to be stained, and still were for it, I might 
sit down right now. But I doubt if they understand it, and 
this is not the only legislation proposed in the interest of the 
farmer that the farmers have not understood. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it the Senator's view that the farmers 
are now buying foreign seed, thinking that it is domestic 
seed? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; upon occasion, possibly. 

Mr. LENROOT. And if they knew it was foreign seed they 
would not purchase it? Is that the view of the Senator? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no. I think plenty of farmers are 
more than willing to purchase foreign seed, but I think it a 
trait of human nature that if we stain any seed, foreign or 
domaie and then put it on sale, the retail people will not 
buy it. 

Mr. LENROOT. If that was in the nature of a certificate 
of good quality, does not the Senator think they would buy it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not think it would be taken in 
the natare of a certificate of good quality. 

Mr. LENROOT. It would have to be, if they understood the 
provision, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; if they understood it. We could 
stain lots of articles a curious and gaudy color on the theory 
that they were good articles, but they would not sell. 

Mr. GOODING. I think the Senator knows that under our 
tariff act all articles must be branded very plainly in English 
showing the country of origin. Does the Senator think that 
is prejudicial against foreign goods shipped into America? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; 1 do not. It does not change the 
appearance or the evident quality of the goods. The Senator 
would not go out and buy butter if it were stained green. 

Mr. GOODING. Of course, we do not do unreasonable things; 
und that is not the purpose of the bill. It is merely to protect 
the farmer so he may know what he is buying. I can not agree 
with the Senator so far as the interests of the importers are 
concerned, because I want to say to him that every seed house 
in America is going to be forced to make an affidavit, such as 
the seed house at Minneapolis has made, before the farmers 
are going to buy their seeds. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no objection to their making 
affidavits. I am heartily in favor of pure seed laws. I know 
that my State has an excellent pure seed law, but occasionally 
bad seed does get in. In many of the instances that I have 
known of in my own experience the domestic seed has slipped 
through in some fashion and gotten into the hands of the man 
who sows it upon the soll, Every effort we can make to pre- 
vent the sale of impure seed and of inadaptable seed should be 
made; but I do not think we ought to put a brand of suspicion 
upon good seed, whether it is domestic or foreign. I fear that 
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this mandatory provision in the bill will nltimately have the 
effect of stopping importation and thereby increasing the price 
of seed to the farmers. The effect of this provision, in my judg- 
ment, would be an embargo. That is why I am opposed to that 
single feature of the bill. Therefore, Mr, President, I offer an 
amendment, on page 2, commencing in line 5, after the word 
“hereufter,” to strike out the remainder of line 5, to strike out 
all of lines 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, and on line 11 to strike out down 
to and including the word “and,” following the word “origin,” 
so that if thus amended the proviso would read as follows: 


Provided further, That hereafter if the Secretary of Agriculture after 
a public hearing has been accorded interested parties shall determine 
that seed of red clover or alfalfa from any country or region is not 
adapted for general agricultural use in the United States, he shall 
publish such determination, and after three months therpafter at least 
10 per cent of the seed of each bag or package of such seed shall be 
stained a red color— 


The bill if so amended would take care of the inadaptable 
seed, but would not go to the extent and length of compelling 
the staining of all seed imported into the United States. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from New York. 
Secretary will read the amendment. 

The Cuter ÜLEKK. On page 2, line 5, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “before entry into the United States seed of 
alfalfa or red clover or any mixtures of seeds containing 10 per 
cent or more of either or both of these seeds shall be colored or 
marked in such manner as the Secretary of Agriculture may 
prescribe, and such colors or marks shall, where practicable, 
indicate the country or region of origin; and,” so as to make 
the proviso read: 


Provided further, That hereafter if the Secretary of Agricultsire after 
a public hearing has been accorded interested parties shall determine 
that seed of red clover or alfalfa from any country or region is not 
adapted for general agricultural use in the United States, he shall 
publish such determination, and after three months thereafter at least 
10 per cent of the seed of cach bag or package of such seed shall be 
stained a red color, the shade of such color to be designated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, 


Mr. WADSWORTH. That leaves the inadaptable seed 
provision undisturbed, and that, I understand, is the principal 
object of this bill. 

Mr. BINGHAM and Mr. BUTLER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
York yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield first to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, there has been imported 
into Connecticut and into various other parts of New England 
quite frequently seed from southern climes, particularly clover 
seed, which is easily winterkilled. The loss in New England 
from the sowing of such seeds from southern climes is very 
serlous. When once it gets into the ground the damage is 
done, because the seeds become winterkilled in the cold winters 
of New England. 

However, the question I should like to ask the Senator from 
New York is whether his amendment, which only relates to 
seeds which are not adapted to general agricultural nse, will 
cover the peculiar needs of that section of the country which T 
have the honor, in part, to represent. It has been quite fre- 
quently noticed on this floor, more particularly by the Senator 
from New Hampshire at times. that proposed agricultural 
legislation is not intended to benefit the farmers east of the 
Allegheny Mountains or east of the Hudson River, and that 
the needs of the farmers of New England have never been 
taken into consideration in such legislation. Here is a bill, 
Mr. President, which it seems to us in Connectient is peculiarly 
designed to protect us against the spending of large amounts 
of money in the cultivation of the soil and sowing seed in 
it which gets winterkilled, with consequent large losses to 
I am anxious that this bill shall be so framed 
as to protect the farmers against that kind of a loss. It 
seems to me that the amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York will not apply in this case; and I inquire whether 
he thinks the words “ general agricultural use“ would apply? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator allow me to answer 
the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. - 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, my own judgment is 
that it would be better to leave the word“ general” out of the 
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bill and give the Secretary of Agriculture a greater discretion 
than would be implied by the use of the word “ general.” 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the Senator add that to his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That will be an entirely separate ques- 
tion and 1 can not add it to my amendment. My amendment 
proposes to strike out the mandatory provision for staining 
foreign seed, whether they are adaptable or not. I want the 
inadaptable seed stained. I think the bill should be drawn 80 
ns to give the Secretary of Agriculture the right to stain it, 
aud published his findings, even though its imadaptability is con- 
fined to but one region of the country, iustead cf making him 
reath the conciusion that they are nowhere adaptable and 
therefore unfit for general agricultural use. I think the bill is 
a little too loose in that regard. I sympathize with the situa- 
tion that the Senator from Connecticut describes as existing in 
New Enyland—and I have known a similar situation to exist 
iu other parts of the country—but I have made no move what- 
soever to disturb those provisions of the biil which relate to 
inuduptable seed. I should like to have them strengthened. 

Mr. BUTLER and Mr. GOODING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, who first rose. 

Mr. BUTLER, Mr. President, I desire merely to make a 
statement with reference to my position on this bill, not to ask 
a question; and I yield to the Senator from New York, of 
course, if he desires to proceed. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. I have finished. 

Mr. BUT an. Mr. President, I und the temerity some time 
ngo, at the beginning of the session, to introduce a bill on this 
subject. It was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and considered by that committee, und in connection 
with the bill which the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goovine] 
futrodueed. The two bills were heard together, and, as the 
result of the consideration of the Committee on Agriculture, 
the bin which is known as the Gooding bill was reported to the 
Senate. 

I am in favor of this proposed legislation. I think possibly 
the form of the bill which I introduced at the request of cer- 
tnin gentlemen who are interested in this subject was not in 
all particulars desirable, in that the machinery provided was 
not necessary, it seemed to me, to produce the desired re- 
sult; and I was yery glad to join with the Senator from Idaho 
in supporting the bill which he has presented and which has 
been reported from the Committee on Agriculture, except in 
one particular. That is this: The criticism has already been 
made that in this bill it is provided that the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall have arbitrary power to stain the seed, and 
it seems to me in this respect this bill ought to be qualified. 

I do not know that I want to go so far as the Senator from 
New York has gone in striking out that provision of the bill. 
1 think there is value in staining seeds that come from the 
other side, but I think that ought not to be done until there is 
sume inspection, some examination on the part of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, an inspection and examination such as will 
admit of the expression of opinion on the part of those who 
have an interest in intreducing such seed. Therefore I would 
suggest nn amendment to the bill in section 1, on page 2, line 8, 
by striking out the word “shall” and inserting the words 
“may, after a hearing has been accorded interested parties.“ 
that will give to the Secretary of Agriculture the right, after 
such a hearing and after such representations as interested 
parties desire to make, the opportunity to stain the seed, and it 
seems to me that qualification should appear in this measure, 

Mr. LENROO'T. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
jn what line does the Senator propose the amendment to 
come in? 

Mr. BUTLER. The amendment I suggest would come in on 
line 8, page 2, to strike out the word “shall” and insert the 
words “may, after a hearing has been accorded interested 
parties.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I was going to suggest to 
my colleague [Mr. Wapsworrn] that he might modify his pro- 
posed amendment to some extent so as to cover the point raised 
by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Binenam]. If the 
amendment suggested by my colleague were accepted, I think 
it would be well to add at the end of the paragraph the lan- 
guage now found in lines 9, 10, and 11, beginning with the word 
“and” in line 9, page 2, down to line 19, which reads: 
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And such colors or marks shall, when practicable, indicate the coun- 
try or region of origin, 


Of course, the Senator from Connecticut and the Senator 
from Massachusetts, living in a northern climate, are anxious 
to have seed which will mature there. So if the staining is 
done at all, it might be done in such way as to indicate the 
country or region of origin, and then insure the purchase of 
seed which would mature in the North. Then the criticism of 
the Senator from Connecticut would be fully answered, the 
amendment proposed by my colleague would not be wenkened 
in the least, and the excellent law would not be damaged. I am 
anxious to see it enacted, modified, if need be, to meet the 
objection of my colleaguoa. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That would require a separate amend- 
meut; I could not offer them together. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I do not believe that tha 
amendment proposed by the Seuntor from New York should be 
adopted. It seems to me that every farmer in the United States 
bas a right to know when he proposes to purchase seed of this 
character whether it is domestic seed or foreign seed. If the 
amendment should be adopted it would afford an opportunity 
for misrepresentation without any penalty, and the farmers 
could be imposed upon by representing that the seed purchased 
wus domestic seed when in fact it was foreign seed. 

So far as the coloring is concerned, it seems to me that it 
merely amounts to a certificate, first, that the seed is of foreign 
origin and the color will indlcate the country of origin. The 
color, if not red, will further indicate that in view of the 
department the seed is adaptable for use in the United States. 

It seems to nie that it clearly is in the interest of honest 
dealing with the farmers of the United States to give them 
greater opportunity of knowing what they are buying when 
they desire to purchase seed. 

With regard to any appeal, I will say the present law has no 
provision for an appeal, and it seems to me, in a case of this 
character where there is not a right to import foreign seed, 
there is no practical way in which an appeal can be taken to 
the courts for a determination of the question. I hope the bill 
will pass as it stands. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. President, I shall only take a very few 
moments of the time of the Senate and will not attempt any 
detailed djscussion of the bill, for it has already been presented 
rather thoroughly. 

I am a member of the committee and attended the hearings 
held on this question.” I think I heard all that was contributed 
at that time on the Gooding bill and on the bill offered by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. My training leads me to have a 
great denl of regard for those who are in a position to give 
information to the people of this country. The agricultural 
colleges have occupied my attention and consideration for many 
years, and, so far as I can learn, they have uniformly supported 
and advocated the provisions of this bill. On such a question 
I haye to look to somebody to adyise me, for I am not an 
expert. I am a farmer—a losing farmer—but nevertheless I 
believe that I must look to those who claim to know and who 
have information on the subject. I can not find that any agri- 
cultural college has done other than to glye a favorable report 
on the pending bill and to express the hope that it may be 
passed. 

I have profound respect for the agricultural colleges of this 
country. If they are not worthy of respect, we should discon- 
tinue them and adopt something that is better. The farmers 
of this country can not get enlightenment very fast even 
through the agencies of the agricultural college. They are 
only partial. Then, again, in the hearings Mr. Gray, of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, said: -~ 


This measure, as we understand it, Senator Gooprnc—as we name it, 
the Gooding-Ketcham bill—has been sent to each and every one of the 
State farm bureaus in the American Farm Bureau Federation and to 
a great number ef the county men who have written in for It. To dato 
we have no adverse report on it at all. If necessary, I have a sheaf 
of letters and resolutions, running all the way from Virginia out as far 
west as your own State, Senator, here in my hands, all of which cor- 
roborate the position that the American Farm Bureau Federation has 
taken, 


I entertain no fear similar to that of the Senator from New 
York. I can not help but believo that the farmer is fairly in- 
telligent. I can not find any evidence that the coloring of the 
seed would create prejudice whereby he would refuse to pur- 
chase the seed. As we Senators have to learn from somebody, 
as we have to take somebody's advice, it does seem to me that 
what the agricultural colleges of this country and the form 
organizations of this country say they want and would like te 
try Is worthy of consideration, 
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I could not for a moment put up my own opinion against the 
appeals of the farm organizations and of the agricultural col- 
leges; and I also have the profoundest respect for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. What is the department for? What 
service is it to render us? How is it possible for the Senators 
assembled here, however wise they may be, unless they are 
experts in farming, unless they are experts in handling seed, 
to be sure of their opinions unless they do pay deference to 
this advice? 

In the State of Michigun I know from my own observation 
and from my own investigations as to what some of these 
impure, low-grade seeds have done; and you can not tell their 
quality merely by looking at them. You can not tell the 
Italian seeds from any other seeds just by looking at them. 
We do know that in Michigan they are an absolute failure, 
We do know that some of these seeds are suitable for use in 
some States, 

I hope that neither amendment will be adopted. I hope that 
for once we will have sufficient confidence in the farmers, in 
the agricultural colleges, and in the Agricultural Department 
to give the farmers u chance. That is all that I ask, That is 
all that I appeal to Senators for. 


I have done just what every other Senator has done: I have 


tried to get information on this subject, and I have tried to 
get it from authentic sources. In the hearings I was convinced 
that if there was ever un worth-while bill, a bill that would 
really render a practical service to the farmers of this country, 
the Gooding bill would do it, I presume it is not a cure-all; 
I presume it is not a panacea; but it is a step in the right 
direction. Why not take it without too many limitations and 
give the farmers und those who want pure seed an opportunity 
to get it? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York will not prevail. It 
seems to me that there might be cuses where the seed from 
foreign countries was quite suitable for planting in those parts 
of the United States that do not bave the heavy frosts that we 
have in New England. I hope the bill as drawn will pass. 


The trouble lies in the fact that the larger distributers of | 
seeds frequently sell seeds as suitable for use in New England 


whieh are from southern climes and not suitable. At present 
there is no way in which these can be distinguished from seeds 
grown in this country which we can use profitably in New 
England. Often the town dealer, although anxious to protect 
his customers, is au innocent offender, even though he has used 
due diligence in buying his stock of seeds from a supposedly 
reliable distributer, The loss from buying such seeds is 
tremendous, and the offer of some dealers to replace such seeds 
covers only an insignificant part of the real loss. 

I hope the bill will pass as originally presented. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr, BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Under this bill, even if my amendment 
were adopted, all seed that comes into the United States would 
be tested in order to tind out whether it is adaptable for use in 
this country. Now, if it is adaptable for use In this country, 
what is the harm of admitting it? 

Mr. BINGHAM. ‘The Senator will realize that it might be 
adaptable to some parts of the country and not adaptable to 
other parts. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the Secretary of Agriculture under 
this bill, us I understand, can stain it red if it is inadapted to 
any important part of the country. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator let me an- 
swer that question? I want to say to the Senator that the 
importers themselves have an organization in which they passed 
resolutions to the effect that they would not import any Italian 
seed. It was found afterwards that some of them broke over 
and did import it and shipped it from countries other than 
Italy. The result is that that seed gets mixed in. If all the 
importers were houest—and « vast majority of them are—wwe 
very likely could get along without this bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, But this bill, with the inadaptable-seed 
provision in it, will stop that. 

Mr, GOODING. It will not stop it, because they will ship 
thelr seed in reality from Italy, and it will come in here from 
some country other than Italy. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But it will be caught at the border. 

Mr. GOODING. It can not be caught at the border, because 
you can not distinguish it at all from other seeds. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If it can not be caught at the border, 
the bill is net uny good. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; it is, because it will all be stained if 
this bill goes through. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. It can not be stained until after it is 
caught at the border, can it? It can not be stained in the 
country of origin. 

Mr. GOODING. But if this bill passed, France and Chile 
and all other countries that are supposed to have seed that is 
fairly adaptable to some parts of this country will see that 
their seed is protected. They will not permit seed to be 
shipped into their countries and shipped out as French seed or 
Chilean seed, ' 

Jo my mind, any amendment would be very unfortunate. 
I hope the bill will pass. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I understand that the Senator does; 
but if the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to examine 
all the seed that comes Into this country, and if, when he has 
examined it and finds that some of it Is ungdaptable, he is 
permitted to state that fact, has he not covered the situation? 

Mr. GOODING. Not at all. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am endeavoring to get some infor- 
mation from the Senator from Connecticnt. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, it seems to me, in reply to 
Whit the Senator from New York has said, that while in the 
beginning there might be difficulty in persuading the farmers 
to buy seed of a strange color, as soon as they learned that 
this color had nothing to do with tbe ability of the seed to 
germinate, but merely gave information as to the country of 
origin, even if it cost a little more, they would eventually be 
glad to pay that additional cost as insurance against their 
having to spend a great deal of time in cultivating the soil and 
planting seed which would be winter-killed and would not 
germinate. 

I think that the reference made by the Senator from Idaho 
to the placing of the name of the country of origin on manu- 
factured articles applies here. There are some people who will 
not buy articles that are labeled as being made in countries 
which they do not like. They eventually get over their preju- 
dice when they find that those articles are perfectly good. It 
does not seem to me that the clause objected to by the Senator 
from New York will seriously harm the farmers of this conntry 
for a very long period of time. On the other band, it seems 
to me that this bill, if passed, will eventually benellt the 
farmers in all parts of the country. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Connecticut whether he would feel any more 
kindly toward the amendment offered by my colleague if the 
words were added which I suggested: , 


and such colors or marks shall, where 
country or regiou of origin, 


Wonld he feel more kindly disposed toward the amendment 
if those words were added? 

Mr. BINGHAM. ‘Those words are in the original bill. 
| They are part of the protective nature of the original bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. The point is that if these words were 
added the Secretary of Agriculture then would be permitted 
to stain the seed coming from a foreign country, and he 
would use a distinctive stain so as to indicate the country of 
origin, which, if done, would give the protection which the 
Senator from Connecticut has sought. 

Mr. LENROOT,. Mr. President, may I suggest that that is 
what the bill provides now? 

! Mr. COPELAND, It provides now that it shall be done. 

| Mr. ILENROOT. Yes. 

| Mr. COPELAND. The amendment offered by my colleague 
is to make it permissive. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no! That is only if he stains them 
| red. He would not do any staining at all unless it is red. 

Mr. COPELAND. I suppose there are shades of red. 

Mr. LENROOT. If this amendment Is adopted, the ouly 
thing then will be the practical condemnation of bad seed 
under the bill. 

Mr, COPELAND. 


practicuble, Indicate the 


Perhaps that is the purpose of the bill. 

Mr, LENROO P. That is one purpose. 

Mr, COPELAND, If seed is stained, in all probability it 
does mean its condemnation. 

Mr. LENROOT. Surely; if it is stained red, 

Mr. COPELAND. And it means the exclusion of any for- 
eign seed, and a higher price to the farmer for the seed that 
he does buy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Grass in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May the amendment be stated again, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
stated. 


The amendment will be 
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The Crirr CLERK. The Senator from Massachusetts offers 
the following amendment: 

On page 2, line 8. strike out the word “shal” and insert“ may, 
after hearing has been accorded interested parties.” 


The amendment was rejected, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New York [Mr. Was- 
worta). 

Mr. WILLIS, 

The 
stated. 

The Cuivre Cin. The senior Senator from New York offers 
the following amendment: 


Let it be stated. 


PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 


On page 2, line 5, after the word “ horeafter,” it is proposed to strike 
out down to and Including the word and“ in line 11, so that, if 
agreed to, the paragraph would read: 

Provided further, That hereafter if the Secretary of Agriculture 
after a public hearing had beon accorded interested parties sual 
determine that seed of red clover or alfalfa from auy country or region 
is not adapted— 


And so forth, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


The question is on agreeing to 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
si approved and signed the following acts and joint reso- 
ution: 

On April 2, 1926: 

S. 1876. An net providing for the sale and disposal of public 
lands within the area heretofore surveyed as Booth Lake, in 
the State of Wisconsin, 

On April 3: 

S. 989. An net to amend section 129 of the Judicial Code 
relating (o appeals in admiralty cases; and 

S. 1169. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
convoy certain lands in Powell town site, Shoshone reclamation 
project, Wyoming, to Park County, Wyo. 

On April 5, 1920: 

J. 2519. An act to enable the board of supervisors of Santa 
Barbara County to maintain a free public bathing beach on 
certain public land; and 

S.J. Res. 59. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lend tents and camp equipment for the nse of the 
reunion of the United Confederate Veterans, to be held at 
Birmingham, Ala, in May, 1926. 
PERMANENT ASSOCIATION OF INTERNATIONAL 

(8. DOC. No. 90) 

The PRESIDING OFINCER (Mr. Grass in the chair) laid 
hefore the Senate the following message from the President of 
the United Stites, which was read, and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads and ordered to be printed: 

No the Congress of the United Slates: 

T transmit a report from the Secretary of State upon the 
desirability of providing for membership on the part of the 
United States In the Permanent Association of International 
Rond Congresses. The views expressed by the Secretary of 
State ure concurred in by the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
of Commerce. I recommend, therefore, that the Congress, 
preferably by joint resolution, authorize an appropriation of 
not exceeding $3,000 per annum to enable the United States to 
accept membership in this important association, and such 
further amounts as may be necessary for the expenses of par- 
ticipation in the meeting of such congresses and of the execu- 
tive committee thereof, 


ROAD CONGRESSES 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THe Wuite House, April 5, 1926. 

CLAIM FOR THE DEATH OF REGINALD ETHELBERT MYRIE (S. DOC. 
NO. 91) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Yommittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 
Jo the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State 
regarding the claim presented by the Goyernment of Great 
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Britain on behalf of Mr. David S. Myrle for compensation 
on account of the death of his son, Reginald Ethelbert Myrie, 
in the Panama Canal Zone on February 5, 1921. I recommend 
that the Congress, as au act of grace and without reference to 
the legal liability of the United States in the premises, author- 
ize the appropriation of a sufficient amount to effect a settle- 
ment of this claim in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Secretary of State. 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tun Write House, April 5, 1926. 

(Inclosure: Report from the Secretary of State.) 

CLAIM FOR THE DEATH OF SAMUEL RICHARDSON (S. DOC, NO. 92) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
Was read, and, with he accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State re- 
questing the submission anew to the present Congress of the 
matter of a claim against the United States presented by the 
British Government for the death on November 1, 1921, at 
Consnelo, Dominican Republic, of Samuel Richardson, a Brit- 
ish subject, as a result of a bullet wound inflicted presumably 
by a member or members of the United States Marine Corps, 
which formed the subject of a report made by the Secretary 
of State to me on January 11, 1924, and my message to the 
Congress dated January 14, 1924, which comprise Senate Docu- 
ment No. 20, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, copies of 
which are furnished for the convenient information of the 
Congress. 

Concurring in the recommendation made by the Secretary of 
State, that in order to effect a settlement of this claim the Con- 
gress, as an act of grace and without reference to the legal 
liability of the United States in the premises, authorize an 
appropriation in the sum of $1,000, I bring the matter anew 
to the attention of the present Congress, in the hope that the 
action recommended may receive favorable consideration. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

THe White House, April 5, 1926. 

(Inclosures: Report by the Secretary of State, with inclo- 
sures.) 

THE CALENDAR 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The calendar under Rule 
VIII is in order, ‘ 

Mr. BAYARD. I ask unanimous consent that we start 
with Order of Business No, 470, where we left off at the last 
call on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Nebraska 
Mr. Norris] expected that we would start at the first of the 
calendar. There is a bill near the beginning of the calendar in 
which he is very much interested, and I must object to the 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the 
clerk will start with the beginning of the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that Orders of Business 
3, 4. 5, 6, 7, 8, 30. and 55 be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, they will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2526) to extend the time for the refunding of 
taxes erroneously collected from certain estates was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

~The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2336) to reimburse Commander Walter II. Allen, 
civil engineer, United States Navy, for losses sustained while 
carrying out his duties was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Let that go over. í 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


JOSEPH F, BECKER 


The bill (H. R. 7348) for the relief of Joseph F. Becker was 
announced as next in order, 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to have the Senator from Ne- 
braska make an explanation of that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, at the last session of Congress 
a bill identical with this one was unanimously reported from 
the Committee on Naval Affairs and passed the Senate. It 
went to the House, received a unanimous report from the House 
committee, and was placed on the calendar, but was not reached 
in the House, This year the bill has passed the House with a 
unanimous report from the committee, has been reported by the 
Senate committee unauimously, and is now before us. I can go 
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into all the details relating to the matter, but I do not want to 
fake up the time. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER | 

The bill (S. 1859) for the relief of Patrick C. Wilkes, alias 
Clebourn B. Wilkes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘here is no report on my file accompanying 
the bill. I ask that it may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1929) to provide home care for dependent chil- 
dren in the District of Columbia, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill can not be considered in the limited 
time we have for the calendar to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bH (S. 2607) for the purpose of more effectively meet- 
ing the obligations of the existing migratory bird treaty with 
Great Britain by the establishment of migratory bird refuges 
to furnish in perpetuity homes for migratory birds, the pro- 
vision of funds for establishing such areas, and the furnish- 
ing of adequate protection of migratory birds, for the estab- 
lishment of public shooting grounds to preserve the American 
system of free shooting, and for other purposes, was anounced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. The consideration of that bill will take con- 
siderable time. Several Senators who are interested iù it are 
not on the floor now, and I ask that it be Inid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 8931) for the relief of George Barrett was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1459) for the relief of Waller V. Gibson was 
announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 51) providing for the com- 
pletion of the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in the Arlington 
National Cemetery was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
passed over, 

The bill (II. R. 306) to amend the second section of the act 
entitied “An act to pension the survivors of certain Indian 
wars from Jannary 1, 1839, to January, 1891, inclusive, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1917, as amended, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to offer an amendment to the bill. 
I have no objection to the measure, but I think it ought to be 
amended. ‘There are only a few minutes left to-day for the 
consideration of the calendar, so I will have to ask that it go 
over to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

APPEALS IN ADMIRALTY CASES 


The bill (II. R. 6536) to amend section 129 of the Judicial 
Code, relating to appeals in admiralty cases, was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 1 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with nn amendment, on page 1, line 10, to strike out the 
words “and service of a copy of such decree upon the adverse 
purty’ and to insert the words “of the decree: And provided 
further, That within 20 days after such entry the appellant 
shull give notice of the appeal to the appellee or appellees,” so 
as to make the hil read: 

Be it cnacted, cto., That Bection 129 of the Judicial Code is hereby 
amended by adding thereto the following: 

“In all cases where un appedl from a final decree in admiralty to 
the elrcuit court of appeals is allowed, an appeal may also be taken 
to salt court from an interlocutory decree in admiralty determining 
the rights and Habilities of the parties: Provided, That the same is 
taken within 15 days after the entry of the decree: And provided fur- 
ther, That within 20 days after such entry the appellant shall give 
notice of the appeal to the appellee or appellces; but the taking of 
tuch appeal shall not stay proceedings under the Interlocutory decree 
unless otherwise ordered by the district court upon such terms us shall 
seem just.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 


Is there objection to the con- 


The joint resolution will be 
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The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time and passed. 


GEORGE HORTON 
The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 2) for the relief of George 


Horton was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was 
read, us follows: 


Resolved, cto, That the sum of $12,300 is hereby appropriated, ont 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be paid 
to George Horton, formerly consul general of the United States at 
Smyrna, Turkey, to compensate hint for the total loss of Kin personal 
ofects contained In the American consulate general in Smyrna at the 
time of the burning and sacking of that city in 1922. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


SILVER PURCHASES UNDER THE PITTMAN ACT 


The bill (S. 756) directing the Secretary of the Trensury to 
complete purclinse of silver under the act of April 23, 1918, 
commonly known as the Pittman Act, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. That bill will require considerate discussion 
and take cousiderahle time, and I therefore suggest that It go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warson in the chair), 
The bill will be passed over. 


LEVIN P, KELLY 


The bill (S. 2111) for the relief of Levin P. Kelly was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me that this claim should go to the 
Court of Claims fer un ascertainment of the facts. 

Mr. BRUCE. The facts have been ascertained. I am not 
prepared to give all the facts, because I would have to refresh 
my memory before doing so, but a similar bill was before us 
last year. I do not recall whether it actually passed the 
Senate or not. It has been approyed by the Committee on 
Claims and has been reported favorably. 

Mr. KING. I was asking the Senator whether it bad been 
Passed upon by the Court of Claims. 

Mr. BRUCE. I could not say. I would have to refresh my 
recollection. 

Mr. KING. 

Mr. BRUCE. 
bill, 4 

Mr. KING. I suggest that it be laid aside temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. BRUCE subsequently said: I ask the Senate to return 
to Order of Business No. 209, Senate bill 2111, for the relief of 
Levin P. Kelly, which came up a few minntes ago aud was made 
the subject of some inquiry by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kino]. I have refreshed my memory with regard to the facts 
surrounding that claim. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from Maryland is recognized, 

Mr. BRUCE. In this case the claimant, Kelly, wus the owner 
of a schooner, the John Bradley. Nuvyal Academy steamer 
No. 1 came in collision with the schooner, and the schooner was 
sunk, together with the cargo. A naval board of inquiry was 
organized, und that board came to the conclusion, as the report 
relating to the matter shows, that the collision was wholly the 
fault of the Naval Acadenuty vessel. The board found that the 
valne of the schooner und Its cargo was $6,240. 

A bill identical with this passed at the last session of Con- 
gress. It seems to me there can be no objection to It. 

Mr. KING. I shall not object to the consideration of the 
bi, but I do think it is a very bad precedent, because in all 
eases of collision we have made ample provision for trial in 
admiralty or before the Court of Claims. We generally relegate 
all clabnants to the courts for the purpose of determining the 
amount of damages. 

Mr. BRUCE. Not where they come before a naval beard of 
Inquiry. In this case the board has ascertained the damages. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the cen- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bil was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he fs 
hereby, authorized to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sinn of $6,000 to Levin P. Kelly, owner and 
captain of the schooner John Mriiicy, which was sunk on tho 25th day 
of July, 1922, by Government launch No. 1, of the United States Naval 
Academy, through the negligence of the Government, 


If it has heen, T have no objection to it. 
My colleague, Senator WELLER, introduced the 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 2548) to amend section 24 of the interstate 
commerce act, as amended, was announced as next In order, 

Mr. WILLIS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

WALTER W. PRICE 

The bill (S. 1803) for the relief of Walter W. Price was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, ou line 6, to strike out “$10,296.97, duo 
the United States ou account of the loss of postal funds and 
war-sayings stamps resulting from the burglary and burning 
of smid post office on March T, 1920," and to insert “$10,233.27, 
on account of the loss of postal funds and war-savings stamps 
resulting from the burglary of the First National Bank build- 
ing on May 16, 1920,“ so as to make the bill read: 


Ke it enacted, eto, That the Postmaster General be, and he ts 
hereby, nuthorized and directed to credit the accounts of Walter W. 
Trice, late postmaster at Oneida, Tonn., In the sum of 510,233.27, on 
account of the loss of postal funds and war-suyings stamps resulting 
from the burglary of the First National Bank building ou Muy 16, 1920, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. : 

M. BARDE & SONS (LNC.), PORTLAND, OREG, 

Che bill (S. 2098) for the rellef of M. Barde & Sons (Inc.), 
Portland, Oreg., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 would like to have an explination of the 
bill, I do not see any detinite recommendations in the report, 

Mr. WILLIS. I suggest that the bill be temporarily passed 
over withont prejudice, so as not to lose time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 

LILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1897) to reinstate John P. Gray as a lleutenant 
commander in the United States Coust Guard was announced 
us next in order. 

My. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1747) for the relief of the estate of Henry T. 
Wilcox was announced as next In order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

UNITED STATES ARMY AIR SERVICE 

The bill (S. 3321) to increase the efficiency of the Air Service 
of the United States Army was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. ‘This bill and the next one on the calendar 
are general bills of very great importance. It seems to me it 
is impossible to consider them in the few minutes remaining, 
and I suggest that they both go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senate bill 1747 will be passed 
over. 

DISPUTES RETWEEN CARRIERS AND THEIR EMPLOYEES 

The bill (S. 2306) to provide for the prompt disposition of 
disputes between curriers and their employees, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order, à 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the suggestion of the Senn- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. WILIs] the bill will be passed over. 

HANNAH PARKER 

The bill (H. R. 8624) for the relief of Hannah Parker was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The bill (H. R. 7906) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers aud sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, ete., and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers aud sailors, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. That is a very long bill. and its consideration 
would take a great deal of time. I suggest that it be laid 
aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

CAILKUILLA INDIAN RESERVATION LAND 


The bill (H. R. 8184) to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to purchase certain land in California to be added to the 
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Cahullla Indian Reservation and authorizing an appropria- 
aut 10 funds therefor was considered as in Committee of the 
iole, í 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


TUITION OF CROW INDIAN CHILDREN 


The bill (H. R. 186) authorizing the payment of tuition of 
Crow Indian children attending Montana State publie schools, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will not the Senator from Montana advise tho 
Senate why this bill is necessary? 

Mr. WALSH, We have been obliged to make provision in a 
number of cases in the State schools for the Indian children. 
The schools are supported by general taxation, and, of course, 
the Indians contribute nothing, their lands not being subject to 
taxation at all, 

Mr. SMOOT. 
children attend? 

Mr. WALSH. They attend the same schools. 

‘The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EXTENSION OF RITTENHOUSE STREET 


The bill (S. 1116) for the extension of Rittenhouse Street, in 
the District of Columbia, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SACKETT. The bill was reported adversely. I move 
that it be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agrecd to. 


Do they attend the same schools the white 


INDEETEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arriyed, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is House bill 6773. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settle- 
ment of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Ituly to the United 
States of America. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understand that the Steck- 
Brookhart contested-election case is to be brought up at this 
tine, I ask the junior Senator from Iowa if that is correct? 

Mr. BROOKHART. It is. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business may be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

SENATOR FROM TOWA 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to make an observa- 
tion with regard to the matter about to be brought before the 
Senate. Under the circumstances, which I assume are known 
to every Senator in this body, I feel impelled to the conclusion 
that under gencral parliamentary law us well as under the law 
which is applicable in every judicial proceeding, I am not 
qualified to sit as a judge in the contest about to come before 
the Senate. I ask the Senate, therefore, to excuse me from 
voting upon any question which may arise during the consideru- 
tion and upon the determination of the matter, I further de- 
sire, if the Senate extends me the privilege I have asked, that 
the order of the Senate to that effect be entered of record, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
state why he conceives himself to be disqualified from voting? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I would hesitate to do that. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not desire to press the question. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I would rather not do it, but I can do so 
if the Senator from Montuna insists, 

Mr. WALSH. No. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Mr. President, under the prac- 
tice that prevails in the Senate we frequently excuse Senators 
from voting when they have requested that they be relicved 
from so doing. In view of the statement of the Senator from 
Towa, I think he ought to be relieved from voting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Iowa? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered, 

Mr. ERNST. Mr. President, on behalf of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, I offer the resolution which I send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names? 


Before that is done, I suggest the 
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Ashrrst Edwards Ta Follette Shipstead 
Hayard Jernst Levrout Shortridge 
INugham Fernald Mekellar Simmons 
Duntze Ferris McMaster Smith 
Borsh Pletcher MoNary Snwot 
Bratton Kravier Mayſieid Staniield 
BrookWart George Metcalf Stephens 
Broussard (ett Moses Swanson 
Bruce Glass Neciy ‘Trammell 
Butler Gor Norris Tyson 
Cameron Gooding Nye Wadsworth 
Cipper Warre Oyerman Walsh 
Caraway Warris Fhipps Warren 
Copeland Harrison Tine Wa tson 
Consens Hefin Pittman Woher 
Cummius Howl Ransdell Wheeler 
Curtis Johnsen Keed, Mo. Willuns 
Dale Jones, N. Mex, Robinson, Ark. Willis 
TPeneen Jones, Wash. Robinson, Ind, 

Lin Kendrick Sackett 

Hilge King Sheppard 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I desire to announce that the | 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] is detained by illness. | 

Phe PRESIDING OFFICER, Highty-one Senators having 
answered to their numes, there is a quorum present. The 
cerk will report the resolution offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky. IMr. ERNST]. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 194), 
follows: 

Resoleed, That Daufel F. Steck is hereby declared to be a duly 
elected Senator of the United States from the Stute of Towa for the 
term of six years, commencing on the 4th day of March, 1925, and is 
entitied to be seated as such. 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I offer as a 
resoltition which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
offers n substitute resolution, which the clerk will read: 

The Chief Clerk read the substitute, as follows: 

Strike ont all after the word “Resolred” and insert: 

“That Smith W. Brookhart is hereby declared to be a duly elected | 
fenator of the United States from the State of 5 for the term of | 
six years, commencing on the 4th day of March, 1928, and is entitled 
to n seat as such.“ 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Tue Senator from Kentucky is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. ERNST. Mr. President, I yield the floor to the junior 
Senator from Arkansas {Mr. Caraway]. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The committee makes a report in the form of a resolution, and 
for that report a substitute is proposed by the Senator from 
Mississippi. Under tliat statement who is to proceed? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The substitute offered by the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi is in order and takes preeedence of the 
resolution reported Dy the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Which course does the Senator from Mis- 
fissippi prefer? 

Mr. SPEVHENS. I simply rose, after the resolution reported 
hy the Senator from Kentucky was read, and asked that there 
might be read a substitute which I proposed to offer and have 
pending, That is exactly the procedure that was taken a few 
weeks sgo in the Nye case, and at that time there was no ques- 
tian raised as to which side should first proceed. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I bave no choice, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. STEPHENS. It is really a matter in which I um not 
personally interested as to which shall first be heard. It occurs 
to me that the majority of the committee having made a report 
nnd having offered n resolution, it is very proper that the first | 
speech should be made by one of those supporting the majority | 
report. However, I shall net contend tor that course. ! 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I baye no objection to the 
procedure proposed. The chairman of the Committee on Privi- | 
jeges and Elections [Mr. Exnsr] ins paid me the honor of yield- 
ing his piace on the connnittee to me for the purpose of setting 
out briefly what it was the committee did and the reasons for | 
its action. I had not known until a few minutes ago that 
flint was to be the procedure or was in contemplation, I have | 
no objection to it. I want to say to Senators that I shall | 
undertake to set cut first what it was the committee did with | v 
reference to bringing the ballots to Washington, the manner in 
which they were recounted, and then the question that was 
submitted to the committee for its flual determination. As 
1 proceed, I shall be very glad, indeed, for any Senator who 
feels juclined to do so to stop me at any point and ask me 
any question thet is in his mind. 

here has been propaganda going the rounds of the Senate. | 
Its propriety I skall not undertake to discuss. One party to the 
contest has gone to every Senator on this floor personally and | 
set out his views. He has gone not only one time, but, I | 
presume, every Senator on tie floor has been approached many 


as 


substitute the 
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times and had that party to this contest state what his views 
are and what he claims his rights were. There has been con- 
stant propaganda. I myself was subjected to it. I do not 
personally know what propriety demands. 

I do know that the other party to this contest has never gone 
to a single mener of the body, as far as my information goes 
I know it is true so far as I am individually concerneidi—he has 
never suggested one thing that should be done or should not be 
done in determining this contest. In fact, so particular was he 
that he never, as 1 understand, was introduced to a single 
Member of the Senate. Which was the course that propriety 
ought to suggest, I dm going to leave cath Senator to be his 
own judge. 

The committee was organized to recount the votes in Town 
under a petition by the contestant Steck and a response or 
answer by the incumbent Brookhart, in which both sought the 
same thing. Bach alleged that there were irregularities in the 
election in Iowa; each alleged tat votes east und been counted 
for the wrong candidate. They agreed, then, in their petition 
thut the thing to be done was to reconnt the votes and let the 
recount determine who was elected to a sent in the Senate from 
the State of Towa for the six years commencing on the 4th day 
of March, 1925. There is not any dispute about RE or there 
was not until very recently. 

The committee then named a subcommittee, of witch I have 
the honor of being a member. That subcommittee organized 
on the 20th day of July, 1925. It had before it the attorney 
representing the contestant and the attorney representing the in- 
cumbent, and suggested certain rules of procedure, to wit, that 
the ballots should be brought to Washington and should be 
recounted. . Was agreed upon. The preliminaries appear 
on pases 1, 2, and 3 of the record. 

When the ballots were all here the attorney representing the 
contestant and the attorney representing the contestee or the 
incumbent were before the committee, as appears from the 
record ou page 61. The whole procedure was gone over, the 
entire nction that had been taken was @isenssed, and whether 
any objections were to be had to what the committee had done. 
It was agreed there was none. 

As appears on pages 61, 62, and 63 there was a mecting of 


| the committee on the 2d of December, 1925, when every ballot 


in this contest had been gone over by supervisors—and I shall 
refer to them in a few moments—and when the attorueys were 
the final argument in that case, when ali the 
record was made up except merely the submission of the tabu- 
lations which had been made. Then the question of whether 


| there was any objection to anything that had been done was 


raised, and in answer to a question, as is found on page 63, 
this occurred: 


Senator GEORGE. All of the ballots cast in the clection have been 


| brought to Washington and have been gone over? 


Mr, PARSONS. Les. 

Senator GEORGE, And there is no dispute arising abont any omission 
of hahots? 

Mr. Pansoxs. None that I know of. 

Mr, MITCHELL, There may be a question of discrepancy between tho 
ballots and the poll books. 

Mr. Pansoxs. There may be in one or two cases. 

Senator Caraway. How many votes will likely be involved in that? 

Mr. MITCHELL, I wonld not think more than 200 or 300. 

Senator Caraway. De yon propose introducing oral evidence to 
settle that controversy, or is there some other means? 

Mr. Mircneo. It will be simply a matter of record with the ballots, 
and the record of the final report. 


That was the statement of Mr. Mitchell, who represented Mr. 
Brookhart. 

Let us go back for a mament. When the committee organ- 
ized to recount the votes it followed what I had understood to 
be the method heretofore pursued. The Secretary of the Senate 
was to have general supervision. Then the incumbent [Mr, 
Brookhart] was permitted to name anybody whom he wanted 
to represent hun, and Mr. Steck was permitted to name any- 
one he wanted to represent him. These composed the cnu- 

vassing board. The counters—I think 18 or 20 in number— 
were sworn in. When that was done, as appears on piges 1, 2, 
and $ of the record, the method of procedure was explained 
to the attorney for Mr. Steck and to the attorney for Mr. 
Brookhart, and any suggestion they wanted to make was heard. 
The method was cntirely agreed upon. Fach one was per- 


! mitted to stay, if he saw fit: and if he did not, he was in- 


structed that he couid tell his supervisor what he wanted him 
to do. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that after the record had 
been made up, and after it was apparent that Mr. Brookhart 
had not received a plurality of the votes cast, for the first 
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time then it was suggested that there was some irregularity, | other relevant facts. Senators will find that stipulation on 


and Mr. Brookhart was given, at his own request, a three days’ 
hearing before the committee, after all records had in other 
respects been made up. In that hearing he absolutely denied 
that lie had anything to do with the naming of the supervisor 
or nominating a supervisor. First he said that he had noth- 
ing to do with it; that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] 
named the supervisors. After he was compelled to admit that 
that was not accurate, he said, “I did nominate one.“ The 
euthority went furtber than that. It was not a nomination 
that somebody could turn down. He was told to exercise the 
right to nominate whomsoever he pleased. He first named a 
mun by the name of Cook, who represented him for a while, 
but, some differences having arisen between them—and I am 
not concerned about that phase of it—he named his secretary, 
O£ course, nobody questioned that. Then later he named his 
brother und put him in charge for hin, his brother being a 
luwyer from Towa. And so the recount proceeded. It is 
rather interesting, if anybody wants to examine the record to 
ece what did actually occur. 

As I have said. after this had all been gone through with, 
and after the attorneys had come here, they asked the com- 
mittee to permit them to go over the ballots that were still in 
dispute. They had settled all the controversies except as to 
about 9,000 votes. They said if the committee would permit 
them to go over those ballots they could further reduce the 
number in contest and save the committee a great deal of work. 

At thelr request the committee adjourned on the 4th day of 
December, 1925, and met only to receive reports from them 
from time to time, until the Gth day of January, 1926, when 
they had finally reduced the contested ballots to the lowest num- 
her as to which they could agree. They arranged the ballots 
then into 16 classes and agreed among themselves that class 
1 embraced ballots which could be counted for neither contest- 
ant nor incumbent; in other words, that the voter did not in- 
tend to vote and did not vote either for Mr. Steck or Mr. Brook- 
hart, therefore class 1 went out. They then agreed with refer- 
ence to class 8. To coyer all they entered into 218 stipulations 
having to do with the various ballots and with the reasons for 
challenging them. The 16 classes were finally reduced, as I have 
said, to 14 classes, upon which the Senate committee was asked 
to pass. 

After they had done that and when the argument by counsel 
for the contestant had been made, for the first time there was 
injected into the record the contention that there was some- 
thing wrong with the ballots from 67 precincts; that there 
was something wrong with the way in which the ballots came 
here, The question was neyer raised as to those 67 town- 
ships until after the result was apparent. That there was 
a shortage of Indlots or that there were certain lost ballots 
was never suggested until both attorneys had made their argu- 
ments and gone home. Then Senator Brookhart asked per- 
mission to go before the committee and raised that question. 
That raised the question that is before the Senate now, as 
would seem from the report of the minority, as to whether 
the ballots in 67 townships had been brought here under such 
circumstances as would insure their genuineness. Mark you, 
that was the first time—and it was after the result was 
appirent—that the question was ever raised. It was not raised, 
it seems to me, in accordance with the facts. Everybody will 
he his own judge as to that, but at least Senators ought to 
be asked to pass upon the record as it actually is, 

My friend from Mississippi [Mr. StreuEens] says that it is 
impossible to stipulate one in or out of the Senate. Just what 
he means by that I do not know, becnuse almost immediately 
after that he qualifies it by another statement that there could 
be a stipulation as to how a ballot should be counted. If you 
can do that; but if you can not stipulate one in and the other 
ont, I do not know just what was meant, and I have never been 
able to find out. 8 

But it is a fact that every member of the committee knows 
and the contestant and the contestee knew that instead of the 
ballots from 67 precincts in Iowa being irregular, the ballots 
from only 2 of them that came here were unsealed or there 
was any irregularity before they left Iowa. 

On page 57 of the record appears the stipulation according 
to which the ballots were to be brought to Washington to be 
counted. It was agreed that the contestant and the incumbent 
should each have a representative who should go with the 
Sergeant at Arms or the Secretary of the Senate—I do not 
recall which, and it makes no difference—to cach county 
auditor in Iowa and help him in forwarding the ballots; that 
is, that they would sign the envelopes in which the ballots 
were contained, stating the condition of the ballots and all 


page 57. 

After that stipulation was entered into they went to Iowa 
and took up the machine votes, which I will explain in a fow 
moments. Doubtless the incumbent las explained it to Sena- 
tors many times, because I presume he has told them all about 
the case. In certain precincts in Iowa the voters cast thelr 
ballots by machine, und they are known in this record as mu- 
chine ballots. In other towuships, where I presume the popu- 
lation is not so great, they are cast by hand and are known as 
paper ballots. 

When this stipulation, as it appears upon page 57, had been 
entered into, and the Secretary of the Senate, Colonel Thayer, 
with the representatives of Mr. Brookhart and Mr. Steck, had 
gone to the precincts in which the machines liad been used 
and taken up the machine hallots, a new agreement was 
entered into by the attorney representing Mr. Steck and the 
attorney representing Mr. Brookhart, by means of which it 
was agreed that the representatives of these two parties need 
not go to the various counties and be present when the audi- 
tors should transmit by mail these votes to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections in Washington, or, rather, 
to Colonel Thayer, who was acting for the committee. They 
entered into that agreement, and under that agreement every 
ballot in Towa that was known as a paper ballot was brought 
to Washington and delivered to Colonel Thayer. Senator 
Brookhart's aud Mr. Steck's representatives kuew how they 
were coming. They agreed in advance of this change us to 
the method of bringing them here. They came in accordance 
with thelr agreement. They were present by their representa- 
tives when every bag of them was opened. They saw every 
envelope before a ballot was taken out of it. They knew 
everything that anybody knows about it now; and in accord- 
ance with their new agreement they received the ballots, they 
recounted the ballots, they certified the result, and nobody 
ever raised any question about it until the committee had 
gone through it and the result apparent, and then we were 
asked to reject the recount in 67 precincts. 

Mr. BAYARD, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. BAYARD. May I ask the Senator to tell the Senate the 
date of changing the original stipulation and of making the 
second stipulation, whereby they did not consider it necessary 
to go to the auditors directly, but arranged for getting into 
communication with the county auditors through the Sergeant 
at Arms? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; I happen to have the date when tho 
change was made. I can get the exact date, because the letter 
of the Secretary of the Senate was sent out to the county 
auditors after that, but I do not seem to have it lying on my 
desk. I wish the.gentleman who has the whole record would be 
brought in here and given a scat so that I can get it from him. 

Mr. BAYARD, The reason why I suggested that was becauso 
that date, as I understand, was back in April, 1925. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It was before a single paper ballot left 
Towa. Before one of them had been seen by anybody connected 
with this contest they entered into this new agreement, and 
the Secretary of the Senate, Colonel Thayer, sent out his letters 
of instruction to the auditors stating that they had changed the 
plau. It was in April, 1925. 

I have the letter here setting out the facts as to the new 
agreement. It is rather long. It was sent to the printer and 
was to be published, but for some reason it was not. Here is 
the letter which states what the facts were: 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, let me ask who wrote that 
letter? 

Mr. CARAWAY. This letter is a letter written by Mr. Par- 
sons; but let me explain in regard to its accuracy. The Secre- 
tary of the Senate, Colonel Thayer, swears that he was present 
and knows that that is the agreement that they entered into. 

Mr. HARRIS. Who is Parsons? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Parsons is the attorney who entered into 
the agreement for Mr. Steck. Colonel Thayer, the Secretary of 
the Senate, was present and sweurs that this is the agreement 
that was entered into. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for u 
question? 

Mr. CARAWAY. 

Mr. WHEELER. 

Mr, CARAWAY. 

Mr. WHEELER. 
the record? 


Yes. 

Where does he swear to that in the record? 
It is in the report, if you please, sir. 

I mean, is there anything of that kind in 
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Mr. CARAWAY. It is not in the record, because when the 
record was made up this question never had arisen. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the Senator yield for one or two 
more questions? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WHEELER. With reference to these ballots coming 
down here, do I understand the Senator to say that there is 
some stipulation providing that they should be sent down here 
from the auditors? 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is it. It appears on page 57. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; but is there at any place in this rec- 
ord a stipulation that those ballots should be counted and be 
used as evidence in this case, regardless of whether or not they 
were proved to have been kept in the proper manner from the 
time that they were taken from the auditors? 

Mr. CARAWAY. What does the Senator think they were 
brought down here for? 

Mr. WHEELER. I thik they were brought down here to be 
counted; but that is not the question I am asking the Senator. 
J am asking him if there was any stipulation entered into that 
these ballots should be taken as the evidence, in preference to 
taking the official returns? 

Mr. CARAWAY. In other words, after we had gone through 
all this, if we found that the contestant had filed his complaint 
and the incumbent lad filed his response in which both 
wanted a recount, and they got together and agreed to bring 
the ballots down here and reconnt them, then the Senator 
wants to know if we are to be bound by what we fonnd? 

Mr. WHEELER. I want to know whether there is any 
stipulation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; there is not any stipulation. The 
Senator is asking whether a man will live up to an agreement. 

Mr. WHEELER. No. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, yes; he is. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not asking anything of the kind. 
do not think there is any agreement on that point. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, I know the effect of it, and I know 
that the Senator's position upon it is that it does not make 
any difference what Senator Brookhart agreed to, that he is 
not bound by it; and anybody who feels us the Senator does 
about it is going to vote as he has been intending to vote all 
the time. I am perfectly willing to yield for questions, but 
there is not auy use in asking me if I think the contestant and 
the contestee will live up to their agreement. I thought they 
would, If the Senator feels differently, he will act differently. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; I simply want to see the agreement. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, the Senator knows there is not any 
agreement of that kind. š 

Mr. WHEELER. Then why does the Senator say there is 
an agreement? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I did not say it. I sald they had agreed to 
bring the ballots down and recount them, but what the Senator 
wants to know, is if they told us they would abide by their 
agreement. 

Mr. WHEELER. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 


I 


J did not say anything of the kind, 
What does it mean, then? 

Mr. WHEELER. It does not mean anything of the kind. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then it does not mean anything. There 
nre some in the Senate who have no freedom of choice in 
this matter, who never had, and never will have. Here is 
the agreement. I do not want to be discourteous to the Senator 
from Montana, but that was the same position taken by two 
other gentlemen with reference to this agreement. The stipula- 
tion was that the ballots should be brought here for what 
purpose? Of course to be recounted, because the attorney for 
the contestant and the attorney for the contestee had been 
before the subcommittee and had agreed upon the rules, tind 
each one had named his supervisor for the express purpose of re- 
counting these ballots. What the Senator apparently is going 
to turn on is that there was not any agreement that the ballots 
had been properly kept, and therefore could be received. There 
was not as to that, and that question, of course, is disclosed by 
the record itself, because the stipulation was that the auditors 
should place upon the containers of the ballots the condition in 
which they were received—-I am not following it exactly, but the 
statement on page 57 will show it—and the conditions under 
which they had been preserved. That was in the stipulation. 
They afterwards waived the requirement that these parties 
should be present and sign these containers of the ballots und 
ngreed that they should be put in registered mail bags and 
should be sent to Washington under registered mail with a 
statement as to the condition of the ballots. That is what I am 
coming to—what they know. 

Out of the 1,800 so-called paper-ballot precincts the anditors 
were to place upon the packages notations of any irregularity 
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about the way in which the ballot had been received from the 
election officers or any other irregularities that might appear. 
Under that there came here, as I said, the ballots from 
about 1,800 precincts. On two of them only was there a 
notation that these ballots had come from the officers holding 
the election to the county auditor in unsealed packages—two, 
and only two; the first precinct in Winterset and a precinct in 
the second ward of Estherville, if I remember correctly. ‘The 
ballots from those two precincts came here with a notation 
that they had come from the precinct election officers in un- 
sealed packages. 

Somebody said: “ Well, of course, that has not anything to 
do with the rest.” I submit that if one was sent to ascertain 
how many people were in a room and there were 50, some 
negroes, the others white, and I asked him to go again and 
then come back aud tell me how many of them were negroes, 
and he came back and said that two only are negroes, anybody 
would understand that the other 48 were white. So when 
they were asked to show how these ballots came to the county 
auditors, and they said that two of them came to them in 
unsealed packages, everybody knows that it meant that the 
other 1,798, or Whatever the exact number was, came to them 
regularly aud were transmitted regularly. 

Sixty-seven of them came here with broken seals or partly 
broken seals. It was known all the time, although one member 
of this contest came to me and said he never knew anything 
about it until I said something about it, although I had in my 
hand then his brief in which he had discussed them. 

These ballots came here in 67 packages, they said, unsealed. 
There were 72, in fact. It is Interesting to talk about them. 
They came to Washington in registered-mail sacks, in which 
they were inclosed by the county anditors of the various 
counties in Towa. Each one was locked with a lock that has 
a device on it so that if it is ever opened it will record that 
fact. So everybody—the Secretary of the Senate, who is your 
Secretary; Mr. Turner, who was selected as the tabulator; and 
everybody else—knows how they came. They could not have 
been opened in the mail sacks. Even the contestee admits 
that. So that if there is anything wrong with them, it hap- 
pened in Iowa; and yet, under the stipulation that was lived 
up to, they were brought here according to the agreement 
of the contestee and incumbent, and nothing happened to them 
in Iowa except that the ballots of two precincts had been 
brought to the auditor in unsealed packages. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
question? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield; yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Did the committee take any evidence to 
show whether or not these ballots, when they were offered in 
evidence to be counted, were preserved as they should have 
been preseryed according to the law of the State of Iowa? 
And if they took any evidence, will the Senator kindly point 
to the record of that? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me tell you what the committee did. 
I realize, of course 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

Mr. CARAWAY. Just a minute; let me answer. The com- 
mittee took no evidence on that, because here is what happened: 

The ballots were brought here. The manner of thelr bring- 
ing here was known to both parties. The supervisor repre- 
senting Mr. Steck and the supervisor representing the con- 
testee or Incumbent, Mr. Brookhart, received them. They 
opened them. They counted them. They agreed among them- 
selyes to whom they belonged, and they laid aside 900,000 of 
the ballots and never made a complaint about them. There 
were 9,000 of the ballots, in round numbers, about which they 
did not agree, not because of the manner in which they came 
here, but because of some doubt abont whether the man in- 
tended to vote for Steck or intended to vote for Brookhart, or 
whether he did intend to vote for either. They laid them 
aside and said: i 

These are the votes on which we ask the Senate committee 
to pass, to determine who is entitled to receive them, whether 
Steck or Brookhart. 

Therefore all other ballots, including these from the 67 
precincts, were mixed up with 900,000 other ballots before any- 
body sald anything at all about the fact that some of them 
came here in sacks on which the seals were broken. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. After that explanation, will the Senator 
tell me whether or not any evidence was taken to show whether 
or not the ballots were preserved in Iowa in accordance with 
the law, prior to the time they were subpenaed here by the 
committee? 
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Mr. CARAWAY. No; there was not. The Senator knows 
that. 

Mr. WHEELER. I know it, yes; but I wanted to ask the 
Senator so that the rest of the Members of the Senate will 
know it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Everybody knows it. I have said it over 
and over again, that the sacks came here under an agreement 
that was lived up to literally by everybody connected with it, 
until after the result was apparent, and was never repudiated 
by unybody until after they knew the recount defeated Brook- 
hart. Then that question was raised, and then affidavits were 
taken which showed that only two of the sacks left Iowa with 
unsealed packages. ‘Therefore it affirmatively appears that the 
others did not, because you do not prove negatives except when 
you try to seat somebody who did not get a majority of the 
votes. There was a positive showing that two, and two only, 
came here unsealed or had been unsealed when they were 
delivered to the post office in registered mail bags which could 
not be opened iv transit. 

The ballots were inclosed, if I may be permitted to say so, for 
just whatever interest it may have, in sacks of cloth some- 
thing like cheesecloth. They were wrapped with a string or 
wire—I do not remember which, and it does not make any 
difference—and then sealing wax was put on that. That is the 
seal they talk about being broken, 

When they came herg and the sacks were opened the sealing 
wax on some of these strings tied around the bags were broken. 
Nobody raised any question about it. The representatives for 
both sides knew it. They were present when every one of the 
sacks were opened. (Rec. 329-830.) They accepted them that 
way. (Ree. 340.) They said they would count them and ascer- 
tain the results after they had arrived in that way, and when 
the results were ascertainable to be unfavorable to Mr. Brook- 
hart, for the first time it was said, “These sacks were un- 
sealed.” They never suggested that they had any witness to 
show that they had been tampered with in Iowa. In fact, there 
was no contention that they had been, and Mr. Mitchell, who 
represented the contestee, when all those things were known 
and when he was asked if there was any question about any 
ballot, in answer to the query, “ How many votes will likely be 
involved in that?” replied, “I would not think more than 200 
or 300.“ (Ree. 63.) 

After that he went ahead to the conclusion of the contest 
and took his departure for Iowa and never said another word, 
never offered another suggestion, about those two or three hun- 
dred yotes. Tie said, “ There may be a question as to two or 
three hundred votes.“ He did not say, There is a question 
about them.“ He submitted his case to your committee, and 
went home, without ever again referring to those two or three 
hundred votes, and no living man ever referred to them, as I 
have said, until it became necessary to go back and question 
something that was done in order to try to find some excuse for 
doing what some intended to do before, to vote for the contestee 
regardless of what the result was. That was the first time that 
question was ever raised, 

As I said, not 72 sacks left Iowa unsealed, and not 67. The 
aflidavits of the Secretary of the Senate and others show how 
many of these sacks bore the certificates from the county 
auditors in Iowa that they had received them and had trans- 
mitted them in unsealed packages. The affidavits showed that 
only two were unsealed, involving only two precincts. 

What went on in those two precincts? There was an irregu- 
larity. They did not know what happened to them. In the 
first precinct the ballots numbered 198 less than the names 
appearing upon the poll books. They recounted seven hundred 
and some of them. If the same ratio obtained had been kept 
up that preyaifed as to those which had been recounted, and all 
of the ballots had been there, Mr. Steck would have gained 302 
votes on the recount. But there being 198 ballots short, and 
the contestee more concerned than anybody else, they accepted 
the official count, which, according to the gain in percentage, 
lost Steck and not Brookhart 28 votes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Was the same rule applied in every other 
instance? 

Mr. CARAWAY. What same rule? 

Mr. COPELAND. Where there was a difference as to the 
number of yotes, was the poll list compared with the official 
ballot? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The same rule was applied in every in- 
stance; that is, the board of supervisors, who had charge of it, 
one of them representing Mr. Steck and one representing Mr. 
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Brookhart, and Colonel Thayer, Secretary of the Senate, agreed, 
and the committee accepted whatever they agreed upon, and the 
statement in the minority report that one rule was adopted 
in one case and another in another, of course, like a good 
many otlier statements, is entirely lacking a foundation in fact. 
Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield aguin 
for a question? 
Mr. CARAWAY. 
Mr. WHEELER. 


I yield. 
In one Winterset County 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is not a county; it is a city. 

Mr. WHEELER. In Winterset precinet you took the official 
count, and you found that the ballots—— 

Mr, CARAWAY. Were 198 short. 

Mr. WHEELER. Were 198 short? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. There were four other precincts, were 
there not, where the ballots were short, and 

Mr. CARAWAY. There were 1,056 precincts. 

Mr. WHEELER. Never mind about the 1,056. I am asking 
you only about these four. Is it not a fact that there were 
four precincts, specifically four precincts, where they did not 
agree with the official count, and the committee did not 
take—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. 

Mr. WHEELER. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 

Mr. WHEELER, The counters, then? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The representative of Mr. Brookhart him- 
self agreed to it, just as they agreed to every other precinct. 
Therefore let us keep that straight, that it was never brought 
to the committee for consideration, any more than the other 
precincts were. 

Mr. WHEELER. Is it not a fact that the record shows that 
there were four precincts set aside, and that the record 
shows: 

Mr. CARAWAY. No. 

Mr. WHEELER. It does not show that? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The record shows that four precincts had 
a shortage of votes, and that that was noted at the time, but 
the auditors disposed of them, as they did others.“ 

Mr. WHEELER. The counters went ahead, but they did 
make a notation to set those aside? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course they did, just as they made lots 
of notations on the work sheets, merely to show what they did, 
and what they found. They never brought it to the committee. 
It was not one of the things the committee was usked to pass on. 
The Senator from Montana knows it. In the machine ballot 
there was a very great variance between the number of votes 
cast and the number of names appearing on the poll books, and 
in some places the poll books were gone altogether; and the 
Senator knew it, 

Mr. WHEELER. I did not know anything of the kind. Why 
does the Senator stand there and say I knew something, when 
I did not know anything about it? 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘Then, if the Senator did not know it, ho 
did not read the record, 

Mr. WHEELER. Why does the Senator stand up there and 
say I knew something—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. I believe you know it. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator does not know anything of 
the kind. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I say I believe it, because the Senator 18 
asking questions about it, and he could not inform himself 
about one withont informing himself about the other. 

Mr. WHEELER. I say I did not know anything about it, 
and I object to the Senator saying I knew it was in tho 
record. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not care what the Senator says about 
it. I will say whatever I please. 

Mr. WHEELER. It does not make any difference to any- 
body what the Senator says. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am not going to let somebody come hero 
with half a record and then claim entire ignorance of the rest 
of it. The yote in the machines was short. The record here 
shows that some poll books were gone altogether, and the 
Senator could not have read it without knowing it. Yet Mr. 
Brookhart gained 774 in the recount of the machine, but they 
do not say a word about that. It is a question of policy. I ain 
not going to let them distort the record. They can make what- 
eyer excuse for it they desire. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, without getting into 
this personal dispute, I would like to get this mattor clear. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Very well. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, There was one precinct, known as 
the Winterset preeinet 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, there are somo 
of us who would like to know what is going on, and we can not 
hear this private conversation. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, I will speak louder. In the pre- 
einet where there were 198 ballots missing, no matter Why 
and I am not asking why—the official count was taken instead 
of the other? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Exactly. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is correct? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Were there three other precincts 
in the same county in which there was found a discrepancy 
between the poll books and the ballots? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not know whether they were all in 
the same county, but I think they were. I think there were 
1,056 precincts among the 1,800 precincts from which the paper 
ballots brought here came, in which there was some discrepancy 
between the number of names on the poll books and the number 
of votes that came here in the mail bags. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I have not read this record 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am sure of that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I -had understood—and I do not 
want to get away froin just this one point; I do not mean to 
interrupt the Senutor—that there were three other precincts in 
the same county in which Winterset is located In which there 
was a considerable discrepancy between the ballots found and 
the number of votes shown on the poll books. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Fot any considerable discrepancy ; no. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr, CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senutor will excuse me, in this one 
precinct there were, according to the official count, about 900 
votes polled. When the ballots from this particular precinct 
were received here there were found to be 198 ballots less, or 
nearly one-fourth. This is one of the two precincts where the 
sacks left Iowa unsealed. The sack from this precinct was 
unsealed when it left lowa, according to the return. In none 
of the other precincts was there any discrepancy that ap- 
proached that one, and never more than 15 or 20 votes dif- 
Terence. 

Mr. REED of Missourl. I am just trying to get one fact, 
and then I will take my seat. There were three other precincts 
in that same county, were there not? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am sure there were. I think there 
were 27. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And in those three other precincts, 
regardless of what the reason was, the ballots were counted 

Mr. CARAWAY. Just as they were in the other precincts. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And the official count disregarded, 
the committee following the ballots? 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘The counters, 
supervisors themselves. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. You accepted the recount? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, just as we accepted it as to 
every other 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator will pardon me, Mr. Brook- 
hart’s representative agreed to accept the official vote in that 
precinct, and we simply accepted his agreement. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. I am not asking about 
what people agreed to—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is it the Senator wants? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I have a view of this question quite 
aside from the matter of the agreement. I may be wrong in 
it. I have not yet expressed what it is. What I want to get 
at is merely the fact. There is one precinct in which there 
was a shortage of votes—a very large shortage—and in that 
case you took the recount. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I object to you using the word “you,” 
because the representatives themselves took it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. In the result which 
you obtained you took the recount? 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘That is true. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. There were a large number of other 
precincts in which the poll books and the official count did not 
accord with the ballots? 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is true. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And in those cases you took—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. No. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. In those cases the result you ob- 
tained and reported is based upon the ballots counted and 
not upon the poll book or the official return? 


In which there was discrepancy? 
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Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, the Senator knows that. What 
is the use to ask that question? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not know it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. How does the Senator think there was a 
recount? He has been told there were 1,056 precincts in 
which there was a difference, and they were recounted. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. I think the Senator is in a very 
unpleasant frame of mind to address me in this way, that I 
“know” this and I “know” that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then I will say the Senator does not know. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am only asking for information. 
I assumed that the Senator had been through the matter and 
that he would very gladly give me any information I might 
seek, and I wanted that matter cleared up. 

Mr. CARAWAY. T have said over and over again that there 
was only one precinct out of 1,056 precincts in which the official 
count was turned to. That has been said from beginning to 
end. If I could make it any plainer, I would be glad to do it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Will the Senator allow me to ask a 
further question? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, Then I probably will not interrupt 
him again. In how many precincts was it found that the votes 
discovered exceeded or were less than were shown on the poll 
books? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have just said 1,056. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What was*the aggregate of those 
votes? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The aggregate of those votes? What does 
the Senator mean? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The aggregate of the difference be- 
tween the poll books returned and the votes found? 

Mr. CARAWAY. There was a discrepancy of about 3,300 
votes in all the State of Towa. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Did the committee take any evl- 
dence te show how those particular votes which were lost had 
been cast? 

Mr. CARAWAY. We do not concede there was ever a vote 
lost. If the Senator will let me explain it, I think he may 
understand; but if I say just “yes” or “no,” then the Senator 
will say he does not understand. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will try to understand and try 
to be entirely polite about it, too. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I should be surprised. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator may be surprised at 
anybody being polite. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Associating with the Senator from Missouri, 
that is true. 

Mr. HOWELL. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
the Senator from Missouri. 
the Senator from Missouri. 
to ask about my manners? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I have not asked about your mai- 
ners. They are obvious. I want to ask this question, and 
I am trying to do it pleasantly and in the best of humor. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘Then ask it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. As I understand it, there was a 
difference of 3,500 between the yotes shown on the poll 
books and the votes found in the ballot boxes, 

Mr. CARAWAY. No. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Is there any evidence of how those 
people voted whose purpose was shown upon the poll books 
and were not found in the ballot box, or is there any evidence 
to show whether or not, as a matter of fact, the ballots were 
cast which were missing, according to the poll books. Is there 
any evidence of it? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have tried to answer that three or four 
times. The Senator interupted me and said he wanted to 
ask me something else. The Senator started out by saying 
there were 3,300 votes lost. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; I asked if that were true. I 
do not know anything about it. 

Mr. CARAWAY, I know the Senator does not know any- 
thing about it. or I assumed that from what the Senator said. 
I started in with the explanation, but the Senator wanted to 
ask mo a question, and I will try to answer it and then I 
will explain. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr, CARAWAY. I yield. 


Mr. President 

Just a moment until I get through with 
I want to answer the question of 
What was it the Senator wanted 
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Mr. LENROOT. Has the committee any record of the pre- 
cincts where the machines were used where there was a dis- 
crepancy between the votes? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LENROOT.. Has the committee any Information as to 
whether, if the same rule were applied to the machine ballots 
that is said to have been applied here, the result would be 
different? 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
both. 

Mr. LENROOT. Would it have been the same if the con- 
testee’s Claim was allowed upon the paper ballot and also 
alowed upon the machine ballot? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not recall about that just at the 
moment, but I will try to find out about it and let the Senator 
know. 

Mr. HOWELL. 


Exactly the same rule was applied to 


Mr. President—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield now to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL. I tuke the liberty of correcting the Senator. 
There were 1,068 precincts in which there was a shortage in 
every precinct, a total shortage of 8,570. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, the Senator 

Mr. HOWELL. Just a moment. As I understood, the Sena- 
tor suggested that the machine-precinct results did not tally 
with the poll books. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course. In some places there were no 
poll books at all. That is a matter of record, and everybody 
who read the record knows it. 

Mr. HOWELL. Is it not a fact that when the machines 
were reread the totals of the machines were not read, and if 
the totals of the machines were not read it was impossible to 
make a check with the poll book? I have it from the super- 
visor who read the machines that the total vote on the ma- 
chines were not read, hence there is no evidence that in the 
machine precincts the yotes did not correspond with the poll 
books, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from Montana, 

Mr. WALSH. Aside from the question of waiver or any 
agreement of the parties, did the committee reach any conclu- 
sion as to which should be followed in case there was a dis- 
crepancy between the number of names on the poll books and 
the number of ballots in the box? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The committee was not asked to pass upon 
that question. As I have tried to explain, but-I seem to have 
been unhappy in the explanation, the committee set up the ma- 
chinery for recounting the votes. It selected the Secretary of 
the Senate and then permitted the contestant, Mr. Steck, to 
select somebody who should be known as his supervisor, It 
allowed Mr. Brookhart, the contestee, to select somebody who 
should be his supervisor. The instructions were, and they 
appear upon page 3 of the hearings, that they should count the 
yotes and should challenge the ones they wanted to, and any 
guestion about which they could not agree they were to bring 
to the committee. They counted nearly a million votes. They 
came to us when they had recounted every ballot and said: 

There are 9,000, in round numbers, of votes about which we do not 
agree as to whether they should be accredited to Mr. Brookhart or to 
Mr. Steck. 


That is the question which the committee was asked to pass 
npon—what should be done with those ballots. 

Then Mr. Steck’s counsel, Mr. Parsons, and Mr. Brookhart’s 
counsel, Mr. Mitchell, said that if the committee would give 
them time they would take those 9,000 ballots and go over 
them and see if they could not further eliminate those ballots 
bout which there was some disagreement. We gave them the 
time and they took a month. They came back with that num- 
ber reduced in fact to about 4,000 yotes, and the only question 
they asked the committee to pass upon was to look at those 
ballots and see whether they belonged to Steck or whether they 
belonged to Brookhart, and that settled the contest. 

Mr. WALSH. As I gather from the discussion, there is some 
difference of -opinion as to what was actually agreed to, and 
more difference of opinion as to what was the effect of that 
agreement. I wanted to submit that to the Senator and I 
wanted to inquire whether the committee considered the ques- 
tion as to what was their duty in the premises aside from those 
agreements. Let us say a case is presented where the number 
of names on the poll list is 10,000 and the number of ballots in 
the box is 5,000. Did the committee consider whether under 
those circumstances they should determine the contest on the 
basis of the 5,000 or whether they should take 10,0007 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me ask the Senator a question, If he 
were a judge on the bench and a lawsuit was being tried before 
him and entirely reputable counsel, hostile in interest, should 
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bring to him the statement that they had gone through every 
fact that they said was in dispute and agreed, and ask him to 
pass upon just one question, as a judge would he do that or 
would he refuse to be bound by the agreement of counsel? 

Mr. WALSH. My question eliminated that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘That is the only question there was. I 
wanted to say this, but I never was able to get to it. I have 
here on page 13 of the hearings the sworn response of Senator 
Brookhart in which he swears that at the election he received 
447.706 votes and that Steck received 446,951 votes. That is 
the number of, votes that the certificate from Iowa which elec- 
tion officers counted and agreed ought to be counted for one 
party or the other. These were all they found and considered 
were votes that had been legally cast and had been counted. 
The committee sent down there and brought all the ballots and 
found that there were over 900,000 yotes—yery many more 
than appear here—that had been cast and ought to have been 
counted and had not been in some instances counted properly. 
Yet it is now said there is a shortage of ballots when there 
are more ballots here and it more nearly agrees on this recount 
with the poll list by more than 7,000 votes than the official 
count, but now is claimed you must take the official count, 
because you do not know how these people voted. If we take 
the official count, instead of 3,300 votes not accounted for, we 
would have more than 6,000 not accounted for. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, CARAWAY., Certainly. 

Mr. DILL, How many precincts were there in which there 
were more votes found by the committee in its recount than 
there were on the poll books? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not know. There was a variance, as 
I recall, of 1,056. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe] 
said there were 1,068. Some of them had too many and some 
had too few. I wanted to call attention to the fact, well known to 
the parties to this contest, that accompanying the regular bal- 
lots was an envelope on which were notations that “this enve- 
lope contains spoiled ballots,” or“ contains irregular ballots,” or 
“contains no ballots,” or “contains disputed ballots.” In most 


.| instances, if that question had been raised when the ballots were 


here and the poll books were here we could have taken those 
envelopes and opened them and found the remainder of the 
ballots. Some of them came in an enyelope like this [in- 
dicating] reading: “ Defective ballots, eighth precinct, fourth 
ward, Des Moines, Iowa, dated election November 4, 1924,” 
signed by the judges of election. It contained defective ballots. 
That is where men had gone in to vote and had done something 
that was not considered as being a legal vote and the election 
officials did not count it for anybody, but put it in the envelope 
and called it defective. One of them I happened to examine; 
it was in the committee; and the Senator who has presented 
the views of the minority report had it before him. There was 
a difference of five votes in that precinct. When that envelope 
was opened those five votes were found, showing exactly what 
had occurred. I want to say that if that was to have been an 
issue and had been among the questions which were brought to 
the committee to be determined, it might have been fhat it 
could have been explained; but the representatives of Mr. 
Steck and the representatives of Mr. Brookhart concurred that 
that did not have anything to do with the contest. 

I have bere [exhibiting] a poll book. Somebody is recorded 
as voting No. 161. For some reason the name of some one 
else was written over No. 161, so that evidently somebody ap- 
peared twice under No. 161. In the same poll book it appears 
that some one voted under No. 165, but the election officer-then 
decided for some reason that that party onght not to be counted 
there und put the name “Jesse Handley” under that same 
number, So there were apparently, according to the poll book, 
2 votes in that precinct that were cast by somebody which had 
no right to be cast, so there would have been necessarily 2 
votes more than the names on the poll book. 

Every Senator is doubtless aware that on the 3d day of 
October, 1924, the chairman of the Republican central com- 
mittee of Iowa gave out an interview in which he stated: 


The Republican Party has no candidate on the Republican ticket 
for United States Senator. 


This was the action of the full Republican committee. 

It was published in all the papers; they carried on a 
propaganda to show how the electorate could vote the Repub- 
lican ticket but not vote for Senator Brookhart. Here is what 
I was coming to. Nearly one-tenth of the voters of that State 
did not vote for anybody for Senator. According to agreement, 
86,300 and some odd voters did not vote for anybody for Sen- 
ator, 

Mr, WHEELER. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
‘kansas yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; I yield. 4 

Mr. WHEELER. There were some 80,000 votes cast for 
Senator La Follette, were there not? And most of those 
voters did not cast any votes for Senator at all? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not know how many votes Senator 
La Follefte got in Towa, 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not sure of the number, but it was 
something over 80,000, If I am not mistaken; and I say that 
most of those who cast those ballots did not vote for any 
candidate for the Senate. Is not that correct? 

Mr. CARAWAY, I would not like to say that, because some 
of those people actually yoted for Coolidge and Dawes and 
for La Follette and Wueerrer, That is one brand of “ literacy“ 
in Iowa. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not here passing upon the literacy 
of the people of Town. I think the people of Iowa are prob- 
ably just as literate as are the people of any other State in the 
Union. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; because there were a million votes 
cast and most of them were cast for one party or the other. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not raising that question. I am 
simply trying to ask 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is no record of that, I will say to 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am trying to ask the Senator from Ar- 
kansas a civil question, and I am trying to get a civil answer, 
if he can give it to me. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, what is it the Senator wants to 
know? 

Mr. WHEELER. I wanted to ask the Senator if he knew 
whether the men wlio voted for Senator La Follette voted for 
anybody for the Senate? I understand they did not, but I do 
not know. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 


I told the Senator that I never saw these 
eighty thousand and odd yotes. The Senator from Montana 
states for whom those electors voted. I never saw the votes, 
and no member of the committee ever saw them; so I do not 
know. 

Here is what I started to say, however: The committee set 
up the machinery to go over these votes, and there was not 
any objection to the committee accepting the decision of the 
board of auditors, consisting of the Secretary of the Senate, the 
supervisor for Mr. Steck, and the supervisor for Mr. Brook- 
hart, who disposed of over 975,000 votes. Nobody questions 
those yotes. They did not ask us to look at thei. They do 
not know whether they were right about the 975,000 votes, 
although among them were elghty-six thousand and some odd 
votes which they agreed were not cast for anybody for Sena- 
tor. The Senator wants to know if they did not vote for him. 
I do not know. 

Mr. WHEELER. 
a fair observation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
desires. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am merely trying to have the Senator 
be fair about it. I am trying to ask him a civil question; 
that is all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did not the Senator say that those clectors 
voted for La Follette and WHEELER? 

Mr. WHEELER. No; I did not say that. I asked if they 
did not vote for Senator La Follette und failed to vote for any 
canditate for Senutor? 

Mr. CARAWAY. They could not vote for Senator La Fol- 
Jette under the Towa law without voting for Senator WHEELER. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not interested in knowing whether 
or not they voted for Senator Wuerrer. I asked the Senator 
if it was not a fact that those people, or a majority of them, 
did not yote for anybody for United States Senator? Is there 
reason why the Sevator can not answer? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. I told the Senator from Montana a 
minute ago that I never saw those votes, and therefore I do 
not kuow for whom they were cast. I indulge the presumption 
that a man who is vitally interested in the result, such as the 
supervisor for Mr. Steck or the supervisor for Mr. Brookhart, 
who was his brother, would not give away a vote; and when 
these three people, Colonel Thayer, the supervisor for Mr. 
Steck, and the supervisor for Mr. Brookhart, agreed that a 
certain man did not vote for either Brookhart or Steck we did 
not question thelr decision. All three of them had to agree 
before a vote could be set aside. There was not a ballot of the 
nearly a million votes as to the disposition of which three 
people did not agree—first, Colonel Thayer, who is Secretary 
of the Senate; Secondly, the supervisor for Mr. Brookhart, 
whom he had {he right to name and did name; and, thirdly, 


If the Senator will permit me, that is not 
I did not ask the Senator that question, 
Then make it just any way the Senator 
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the man who represented Mr. Steck, whom he named. Those 
three men had to agree that a vote was to be counted in a 
certain way before it could be disposed of. After they had 
done that, then the committee accepted that result. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
another question? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Assuming that the representative of Sena- 
tor Brookhart and the representative of Mr. Steck counted 
the ballots wrong, then the committee, as I understand, ne- 
cepted whatever these representatives brought in and did not 
question it at all? 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is true. 

Mr. WHEELER. Now, supposing they counted them wrong, 
does not the Senator think if they had counted them wrong, 
and the fact was pointed out to the committee prior to the 
time when the committee made its report, that the committee, 
in justice to both the contestant and the contestee, ought to go 
back and take them into consideration? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; and the committee would have done 
it, but nobody made the suggestion. 

Mr. WHEELER. Was it not suggested? Did not Senator 
Brookhart suggest it when he appeared personally there? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Here is what he did 

Mr. WHEELER. He did that before the committee made its 
report, did he not? 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator from Montana will let me 
answer that—you know, Mr. President, I have to be particular 
to be courteous—Senator Brookhart when he came before the 
committee denied that he had anything to do with the naming 
of the board of supervisors. I have the record here and I wish 
to call attention to page 324 of the record. On that page the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kina] said: 


The Senator undertook to infer that Mr. Steck had control of the 
ballots. My understanding is that the committee ordered the ballots 
here, Mr, Steck did not bring them here; they were brought hore by 
the committee. Mr. Steck never had possession of the ballots any more 
than Senator Brookhart had possession of them. 


Then Mr. Zumbrunn, who was a lawyer in the case, said: 


And that is so; and one of the auditorg that accompanied the com- 
mittee auditor was the man selected by Senator Brookhart, 

Senator BROOKHART. No; he was not selected by me. He was agree- 
able to me, but heswas selected by the committee, 

The CHAIRMAN, You recommended him. 

Senator BROOKHART. No; I did not. Senator Ernst selected him, 
and I did not object, 


That is his positive statement; but a little later, when the 
mutter had gotten out of his mind and he forgot the importance 
of it, he said, “I selected my own supervisor,” 

Mr. WHEELER. Where does he say that? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will show the Senator where ho said it. 

Mr. WHEDLER. Assuming that ho did, what importance has 
it? Assuming that he selected 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Chair. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Chair desire that I shall also 
face the Chair? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I do not care Íf the Senator 
asks a question while sitting down. What was it the Senator 
wanted to know? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But there are certain rules 
of the Senate, the Chair will say to the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, und if the Senator from Montana wishes recognition ho 
must secure it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Certain rules do not seem to control some 
folk. I wiil inquire what it was tho Senator from Montana 
wanted to know. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not recall now. 

Mr. CARAWAY. As I remember, the Senator wanted to 
know if Mr. Brookhart did deny it what inference was to be 
drawn from it. 55 

Mr. WHEELER. No; that was not the question I asked. 
I think I said I could not see what particular bearing that had 
on the matter. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will show something else about it. In 
order to get away from the fact that his own supervisor had 
agreed how the yotes should be counted, he said then that he 
had absolutely nothing to do with the selection of a super- 
visor at all; that the Senator from Kentueky [Mr. Ernst] had 
named him, and he himself did not nominate him. Then a little 
further on—if anybody wants to go into it, I shall point out 
where—he said that he did name him. That becomes interest- 
ing in view of the fact that Senator Brookhart himself said, 
when he got to arguing the case, that if he had consented to 


Senators will address the 


the method of bringing the ballots from Towa he then would 
he estopped from raising these questions. I shall be very glad 
to read that from the record. 

Before doing So, however, Inasmuch as the question is up now, 
I wish to say that Senator Brookhart denied that he had any- 
thing to do with the recount, although if Senators will read 
his petition they will discover that he had asked for it. On 
page 322, in answer to a question of the Senator from Indiana 
Mr. Warson], Mr. Brookhart said: 


I expressed the opinion that it would give me a greater vote on the 
recount, and it would, but for five counties like this one, where some- 
thing happened, but L asked no recount and filed no petition or any such 
thing. ‘The recount Is Mr. Steck's recount, and the burden is on him 
all the way through. 


He finally reduced the precincts that he wanted to stand on 
to 27. However, I am coming down to where he said he felt 
he would have been bound if the committee had brought the 
ballots in the manner to which he agreed. Here is what he 
suid: 

Seuntor Grorcr and Senator Brookhart were engaged in 4 
colloquy, and Senator Gouge said: 


I stated merely the method that was followed. 


They are talking about bringing the ballots down here. 
This is on page 338. 
Senator Rogtenanr. Here is the way this count was started. We 


had this board, with Colonel Thayer at the head, selected by the com- 
mittes, with two assistants, one nominated by me and one nominated 
by Mr. Steck. We agreed first how these ballots should be handled. 
The committee took its own method and summoned them down here. 
If they had followed the method we agreed upon, I would say that I 
was estopped from asserting rules of law, but that was not done, 
Therefore I maintain thut I can raise all the different law questions 
Just as though we had proceeded without any agreement from the start, 

They came down and started the count of these ballots. Nobody 
knows about their condition, because we had not examined them in the 
State, as this stipulation provided, and it was not my fault that that 
was not done. 


Now, Senators, that is his statement. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the Senator read the rest of it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, sir; I will read the rest of it: 


The committee had the right to do It the way it did. There is no 
challenge of that whatever, We bad made it easy so that the pre- 
liminary proof of ideutity and the cure and keeping were unnecessary 
and signed this stipulation to make it easy for the committee, but the 
committee did it the other way. Now they go ahead and make a record 
of the facts In reference to these ballots. 

In 67 of these precincts they noted the evidence, all the evidence 
that I am relying on, that they were unsealed when they came down 
here. In four of these precincts they were duly challenged Just as 
these 8,000 ballots were challenged and laid out, Notice that Colonel 
Thayer, in reference to these four precincts, shows that they were 
challenged and laid out just exactly as were the 8,000 or 9,000 ballots 
for the consideration of the committee. 


Mr. WHEELER, Now will the Senator 
next 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will read what Senator STEPHENS said. 

Mr. WHEELER. And then Senator Brookhart and the chair- 
man and Senator Brookhart’s next statement. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I believe I will let the Senator read it. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think it ought to be rend in fairness to 
the Senator, because it follows as a part of the statement; 
that is all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
statement: 


Senator Srermens. Challenged because the packages were broken? 

Senator BuooKHarT. No. ‘There were shortages. 

The CHAIRMAN., Just remember that that was not 
any time. 

Senator BROOKHART, The chairman says it was not mentioned, 
but Colonel Thayer says it was mentioned in this way, that we chal- 
lenged and laid them out for the consideration of the committee, 

The nanu. Just like every vote was challenged from every 
source throughout the entire State. 

Senator BROORHART. We challenged them and laid them ont for 
the consideration of the committee. I do not know what more 
I could have done to bring the thing properly before the committee. 
I was not trying to cover up anything; I was trying to make it as 
simple as possible for the committee, In respect to these 67 pre- 
einets the facts regarding thelr condition were duly noted. This 
board then made up this record of the recount. This Mr. Steck 


read just the 


It follows exactly as part of some other 


mentioned at 
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jutroduces. He brings this contest against me. ‘The burden Is npon 


him to prove this contest, and unless he can prove it by his recount 
he is not entitled to set aside the official count on a Senator. 


Of course, that had absolutely nothing to do with what T 
started out to say, Senator Brookhart says that if they had 
brought these ballots here according to the way he agrecd 
they should be brought, he was estopped from disputing the 
genuineness of the recount. Well, he knew they were brought 
here exactly as he agreed they should be, because, after the 
machine votes had been taken up, his attorney, who entered 
into the first stipulation for him, and not he, and the attorney 
for the contestant, who entered into the first stipulation for 
contestant, and not the contestant, entered into a new stipula- 
tion. The very same persons who made the first stipulation 
modified it by a subsequent stipulation, which agreed that the 
votes should be brought here without the presence of either of 
the representatives of contestant or contestee, In registered 
mail sucks, with notations thereon as to the condition of the 
billots. 

That is the agreement. Senator Brookhart snid that if they 
were brought here according to the agreement he is bonnd by 
it und can not raise this question now. They were brought here 
according to that agreement. They were brought here, and he 
knew it. His representatives saw every sack as they were 
opened. He knew everything abont it. They counted them. 
They agreed upon them. They threw them back into the great 
bulk of more than 900,000 ballots. They brought the remainder 
to the committee and said: “ Here is what is left for you to 
decide.” 

These affidavits and these letters show that the agreements 
made are a month old and over. Copies of them were given 
to Senator Brookhart, and from that day to this he has never 
denied them or acknowledge receipt of them so far as I know. 
One of those who make the affidavits is Colonel Thayer, 
the Secretary of the Senate. If he is not worthy of belief, then, 
of course, you have to accept Brookhart’s statement that they 
changed the method of bringing the yotes here without his 
consent, because that is what he says—not that they did not 
have an agreement, but that they changed the manner of 
bringing them here without his cousent—and the record shows 
that they were brought here according to his agreement and 
by bis consent and with his full knowledge of the manner in 
which they were brought, and they were recounted. 

If you can not accept the agreement of counsel and if you can 
not accept the agreement of the supervisors affecting these 4,000 
votes, how in the name of common seuse can you accept it for 
990,000 votes? If you can not accept the agreement of the super- 
visors and their attorneys as to what these yotes were and how 
they should be counted, the only thing the committee could have 
done would have been to take every one of the million ballots 
und look at it itself, But the committee did what anybody 
would have done, and what every practicing lawyer in the Senate 
has done, After agencies had been agreed upon—and they were 
agreed upon—Mr. Mitchell was selected by Brookhart. He 
was his paid counsel. He was present when the outline of the 
method of bringing them here, and how they should be re- 
counted, was discussed and agreed upon. They were brought 
here, and he knew it. They were recounted, and he knew it; 
and after they had been recounted, and he knew it, and after 
they had been reduced from the nine hundred and some odd 
thousand to 9,000, and he knew the method by which they 
had been reduced, he said, in effect, to the committee: “ The 
only question about this matter that we want the committee 
to pass upon now is these 9,000 votes“; and he said: “If you 
will give us time, Mr. Parsons and I can reduce this 9,000, we 
think, very materially.” We gave them a month, and after a 
month’s time they came back and said: “We have gone all 
over these votes, and we have eliminated so many of them, 
and we have divided the others inte 16 classes, and that is 
what we want you to pass upon and tell us who is entitled to 
receive them”; and that was what the committee did. 

If the committee can not do that, it can not do anything. 
If you can not accept the last agreement, you can not accept 
the first. If you can not accept what they did at the very last, 
you can not accept what they did at the first. If you are going 
to repudiate the last agreement they mude, you must repudiate 
the first, und you must say that the committee has to start over 
right where it Commenced and Jook at every ballot itself; and 
there is not a Senator on this floor who will accept membership 
on that committee and agree to finger 900.000 ballots if they 
can be found. Some of them, by agreement, had been sent back 
to Iowa long before that, with Mr. Mitchell's assent and at his 
suggestion. Then they were not here. There was a great pack- 
age of them here, some in Towa, some of them nobody knows 
where, because they had agreed to the recount of them. They 
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said, “ This represents what the voter actually did or intended, 
ulld we now ask you to pass upon this.“ If we could not accept 
that, then we could not accept anything they did; and if you 
ure not going to accept the last thing that your contestee did, 
Why do you not repudiate the first thing he did and say, as he 
käid, “There is not any contest.” 

Senators, I am not so familiar with election contests as some 
of the Senators are. I have dealt with men of konor, I have 
‘practiced law, as most of you gentlemen have. I have yet to 
find a lawyer who entered into a solemn agreement and repu- 
‘diated it when he found that it was to his hurt. There is not 
a court in my State—there is not one in yours, I am sure—that 
would let a lawyer practice luw who would go into court and 
ngree with his opponent that the evidence would prove a cer- 
‘tain fact und after each was ready for trial on that agreement 
‘and say, “This ds the only question in dispute,” and then 
epudiate it. 

It solemn agreements touching the most sacred questions by 
men who say they are worthy to have a seat in the Senate of 
the United States can not be accepted, and we are now to be 
‘yeyersed because after the agreement was made, and everybody 
mad lived up to it, and everybody knew what was being done 
they not only entered into the agreement, but they ratified 
‘every step of it—it is repudiated; if now, by mere suggestion, 
‘that whole agreement may be swept aside, I want to say, for 
‘one at least, that no friend of mine will ever sit in the Senate 
ly my vote who gets there by repudiating his solemn agreement. 

I do not care to what party he belongs, I do not care who 
Je is. There is not a man sitting here on the floor of the 

zennte who would do it, I hope. And if ever I am a contestce 
oe and the result depends upon my repudiating my agreement 
In order to keep my seat, I hope that everyone of you will vote 
against me, because if I do I ought not to succeed. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yleld to the Senator. 

Mr. FRAZIER. In this statement, where there are some 
‘one thousand and fifty-six discrepancies between the number 
-of actual ballots and the polling list, how do you account for 
the discrepancies? 

Mr, CARAWAY. I tried to do that a minute ago. I held 
up an envelope and showed how they sent votes here. I told 
the Senate that there was before the committee when this 
question was up, and just before the minority report was 
brought in, an envelope which showed so many votes de- 
fective, so many votes no votes, and so many votes disputed; 
ond we opened that and found exactly the difference between 
the poll list and the vote. 

There is to accompany the ballots from any precinct an en- 
velope. Here is one. It says: 


Defective ballot, eighth precinct, fourth ward, Des Moines township, 
Date of election, November 4, 1024. 


It is signed by the election jndges. They placed in these 
envelopes those that they degided were no votes, or defective 
votes. They also placed in most of them votes that were dis- 
puted, and these came here; and, what is interesting, when they 
had disputed votes in them, I am told they opened them. When 
it was shown by the indorsement on the envelope that there 
Was not anything in them that could be counted, some of 
them were not opened at all. Now, here is one. It says: 
“Defective vote.” You open it, and find this vote in it. They 
cail it defective. We would have called it a good vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may 1 interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course the committee counted that vote for 
Steck, I presume; but how did they count it if they did not go 
into these ballots that I understood the Senator to say were not 
counted? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I ought to have said that it was a Steck 
vote, and would by the committee have been counted; but when 
we open this enyelope to determine these things we find that 
that is the kind of a vote they call a defective vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. The question I am trying to get at is this 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know what the question is. 

Mr. NORRIS. The committee, then, must have opened this 
envelope that was marked “defective ballot.” Then were they 
not counted as defective ballots? ~ 

Mr. CARAWAY. The committee did not open those. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not understand how the Senator could 
have seen how the votes were cast without opening them. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me explain that. None of these ques- 
tions ever came to the committee. The committee was not as 
familiar with what was done in Iowa as either of the con- 
testants was. Nobody said anything about this to the com- 
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mittee, but after the question was being discussed the com- 
mittee asked the tabulator to see if he could find some of the 
envelopes, and among them we found this. We found one 
with four votes in it that were defective, or five, I do not 
remember which, which corresponded with the number of votes 
short, and we went through some of them to ascertain if that 
would not in some measure explain the difference. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ark- 
ansas yield to the Senator from Mississippl? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. STEPHENS. How many such packages did you find 
unsealed? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from Mississippi had one of 
them before him that exactly tallied. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I dispute that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What did it show? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I never had anything of the kind. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did you not haye one of these before you 
in the committee? 

Mr. STEPHENS. There was some discussion there about 
spolled ballots. Spoiled ballots were not included at all by the 
committee in the count, nor were they considered. But that 
does not answer my question. You said you had the tabulators 
go over it. How many such packages did they find? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think three. 

Mr. STEPHENS. They found three, 
were in those three packages you found? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator had one before him and I had 
one. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The question, however, {is—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Just wait a moment. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The question 1 want answered is, How 
many ballots were in those three packages you found that had 
never been unsealed? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I never saw one of them before they were 
unsealed. There was one of them there, and, the Senators 
memory to the contrary notwithstanding, it had in it exactly 
the number of votes that were missing in the township. very 
member of the committee knows it. It was there before the 
committee merely as a suggestion to possibly account for the 
vote. 

Mr. STEPHENS. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 

Mr, STEPHENS. 
search 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘The Senator was present when he was 
told if he could find some others 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is not my question. 
were found? 

Mr. CARAWAY, I told you I had seen three, I think. 
Mr. STEPHENS. Do you know of any more? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; I do not. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Has the tabulator reported to you that ho 
found any more? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Ile has not. 

Mr. STEPHENS. All right. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It would not have done any good. When 
the Senator had one before him he paid absolutely no attention 
to it. What is the use of going ahead and presenting a fact 
when the decision has been made? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Let me ask another question, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr, CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from Connecticnt. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the Senator be so good as to tell us 
whether tlie committee examined all the envelopes that were 
marked as containing defective ballots? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Perhaps there were not many of them left. 
The auditors had gone through those and made up whatever they 
thought they ought to count. They had thrown them back with 
the 900,000 votes that had heen brought here and disposed of. 
Some of them doubtless had been torn up, some of them had 
gone back to Iowa, and some of them were thrown down in 
a great mass of papers. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Were all of the enyelopes containing defec- 
tive ballots epened, then? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I can not say that, because these auditors, 
who were to make this count, took their own course, and not n 
single vote could have been included or could have been rejected 
unless all three of them agreed to it, and how they agreed in 
each particular precinct I have no more idea than has the Sen- 
ator from Connecticnt. = 

Mr. BINGHAM. But the Senator must realize that if he is 
going to ask us to decide this contest according to the intent 


How many ballots 


Let me ask another question, 
That ts the way that happened. 
When did you ask the tabulator to 


How many 


Does the Senntor yield; 
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of the voter—which is a matter I should like to discuss later, 
if I get the oyportunity—and there were envelopes containing 
defective ballots which were never opened, it is impossible to 
teh how many of those ballots were thrown out where the in- 
tent of the voter was quite apparent. 

Mr. CARAWAY, It is quite apparent that if the Senator is 
to determine the question omy after secing each ballot and 
deciding how it ought to have been counted, he will have to go 
und look through a million ballots. 

Mr. BINGHAM, I understand the Senator says that the 
unditors examined $00,000, but did not examine all those in 
defective envelopes, 

Mr. CARAWAY: ‘This is what I said: I said the auditors 
Ceteroyined what votes should be included and what votes 
should be excluded, und whether they were votes that should 
have been commited for one or the other in all these precinets, 
and the rule they adopted was one that the contestant and con- 
testee agreed to; each one had a representative present. 
Whether they made a mistake, whether they did not look at 
some they ought to have looked at, whether they rejected some 
that ought not to have been rejected, I do not know, and I 
never could know now, because they are all mixed up. I never 
conld have known unless I had looked at the 900,000 ballots. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am anxious to find out just 
what the fucts are in regard to those envelopes containing 
spoiled ballots or defective ballots. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have told the Senator ali I know 
about it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the Senator to nnuswer this, if 
le cun: The auditars who were counting the ballots, in order 
to ascertuin what the result was, would of neressity have been 
compeclied, world they net, to have opened these and counted 
the ballots, or rejected them, as the case might have been, and 
if they did open them and the ballots were counted, then are 
they not included in the total number of ballots found for the 
respective precincts? 

Mr. CARAWAY. That would be so if they had tabulated 
them, but if they were defective votes, and therefore would 
not have been counted for unybody, I do net know whether 
they tabulated them or not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Tue Senator does not know what was done? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; I do not. I have explained that. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, as I understand it, then, the 
Senator feels that the Senate should be bound by these tabu- 
lators und the figures they found, because of the fact that one 
of them represented Senator Brookhart and one of them rep- 
resented Steck; that the Senate committee should be bound 
and the Senate should be bound by what they found, regardless 
of whether they made a mistake or not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am asking him. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Would the Senutor object to answering? 

Mr. WHEELER. Not at all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is the Senator willing to accept anything 
thut was done in the contest? 

Mr. WHRELUR. How is that? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator consider that he is bound 
by anything that was Qoue in the contest? 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, I am bound by anything that is 
done that is fair to both sides, but I am not willing to be 
bound by the mistakes of men who were counting these ballots, 
if there were mistakes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not know whether they made mistakes 
or not, and the Senator never wiil know. 

Mr. WHEELER. And nobody else will over know. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No, sir. 

Mr. WHEELER. Then you are asking us to be bound by 
people who made mistakes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is the Senator bound by? Here were 
two men candidates for office. It the Senator thinks he is 
committed to one of them, and therefore must not be fair to the 
other, of course, that settles it, I liad thought that the Senate 
regarded itself as a body whose duty it wus to determine who 
got the plurality of votes in Towa. Of course, you can not 
id anybody who wunts to repudiate agreements that he has 

mde, 

There was a statement made to the effect that the Senator 
never heard of the discrepancy in the machine ballots. In the 
sixth item from the top in the tabulation it is said: 


No poll list. 


Yet the Senator from Nebraska said there was no way to 
show there was a discrepancy, when there was absolutely no 
poll list at all, In some places alt the poll lists were gone. In 
some places only one or two of them were gone, 
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Mr. FRAZIER and Mr. BINGHAM addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator yield; and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. FRAZIER. In regard to those discrepancies on page 11 
of your majority report, you state that there were a number 
of discrepancies, but you do not give the total number. You 
say that a recount was taken, that it did not agree with the 
poll lists, and that 68 tewnships were taken at random, and 
the recount give the incumbent 275 more votes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Gave the contestant. 

Mr. FRAZIER. It says the incumbent. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is a misprint. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Perhaps it is. That is on page 11. 

Mr. CARAWAY, It dees not make any difference. I have 
explained all that anybody knows about it. Those Senntors 
Who want to repudiate an agreement in order to help the con- 
testee will have to do it. It would be perfectly idle, every- 
body knows—and I would not be candid if I did not say it 
thut the committee did not count every vote of the million. 
They did not make any pretense of doing that. The record is 
full of statements that they never tried to do it. The committee 
accopt the results as they ure reflected in the agreements of this 
auditing board. 5 

When the machinery to recount was set up under Colonel 
Thayer and the supervisor for Mr. Steck and the supervisor 
for Mr. Brookhurt, they were told that if anything were found 
to which they wished to object they must object and refer it to 
the committee. With that understanding, they went to work 
and counted over 900,000 votes, and wlien they were through 
they liad, in round numbers, 9,000 votes about which they did 
not agree. The attorneys representing the contestant and con- 
testee said, “Eet us have a little further time and sce if we 
can not agree upon more of them.” The committee gave them a 
mouth. They reduced these, in round numbers, to 4,600, divided 
into 16 Glasses, covered by 215 stipulations. Then they suid, 
“We agree that No. 1 is not a vote for anybody.” That class 
comprises 150 voters. The committee accepted that. No one 
looked into those 150 votes. That reduced these to 15 classes. 
Then they agreed upon class 8, and nobody differed with them 
about it, because they were presumed to be honorable mon, 
they were presumed to be intelligent men, and they were repre- 
senting hostile interests, one Steck and one Brookhart. ‘they 
agrecd how those votes should go, and we accepted that. 
Wonld the Senator have done that? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I do not know anything about thut 

Mr. CARAWAY. Would the Senator have done that? 

Mr. FRAZIER. If I had found that neither one of them was 
correct, it seems to me— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Wait a moment. 
accepted it? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I can not say whether I would or not, be- 
cause I was not familiar with it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It does not make any difference whether 
you were familiar with it or not, would you have accepted the 
agreement of attorneys that the vote was so-and-so? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I think so, 

Mr. CARAWAY., The committee did, and accepted the re- 
count in every other precinct in exactly the same way when the 
attorneys agreed upon it. You say you would have accepted 
that, but would have excluded the others. Why? 

Mr. FRAZIER, When there were 1,065 precincts where 
there was a discrepancy, and, as found by the recount, in 
some few of them that there was a difference of some four 
votes to each precinct, if the same average should have gone 
through the 1,068, it would have made a difference of something 
over 4,000 in the vote. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the same average of 198 had gone 
through, it would have been a greater difference. But it is not 
a question of average; it is a question of fact. How far woma 
you bave agreed with the attorneys? They knew, Brookhart 
knew, aud Steck knew, that there was a discrepancy between 
the actual votes counted and the poll lists, and they agreed 
upon that. They agreed upon these votes taken from precincts 
all over the State and put them in classes 1 to 16, and you say 
you would have accepted 1 and 3, and they came out of these 
very townships, You would have accepted these. Where would 
you have drawn your line and stopped accepting agreements of 
counsel ? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
with reference to the policy ef the committee in connection 
with these stipulations. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Very well. 

Mr. BUTLER. Was it the policy of the committee to accept 
the stipulations as binding the committee? 


Would the Senator have 
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Mr. CARAWAY. The stipulations were not to bind the com- 
mittee. The stipulatious were to point out all defects in these 
4.000 votes which the committee was asked to pass upon. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have understood from what has proceeded 
that the stipulntlons not ouly covered that matter but covered 
the question of what votes should be counted for Steck or for 
Bronkhart in certain cases. 

Mr, CARAWAY. In chisses 1 and 3 that fs true. 

Mr. BUTLER. What I desire to ask the Senator is whether 
or not that hound the committee and whether it should bind 
the Senate? 

Mr. CARAWAY. If that did not bind us and should not 
hind the Senate, then every agreement entered into ought to be 
repudiated, hecanse they were ail mide by the same parties and 
nil affected the result. If we can not accept those stipulations, 
then I do not know what we can accept, 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senate onght not to put aside any stipu- 
lations. It is not a personal matter between these two men. 
It is a matter which affects the State of Iowa and also the 
exercise of onr high privilege to vote in the matter. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Where would the Senator begin to disre- 
gard stipulations? 
Mr. BUTLER. 
the committee. a 

Mr. CARAWAY. The committee accepted them all the way 
through. The committee thought everybody was bound by the 
stipulations. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is all I wanted to know. 

Mr, BINGHAM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I understood the Senator to say a few 
momeuts ago, with regard te the 3,300 baHots which were 
missing or the difference between the polling list and the ballots 
ns counted, that it was his opinion that most of those ballots 
were defective ballots. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If I said that was my opinion, I want to 
correct that statement. I said, or tried to say, that that fact 
possibly accounted for some of the discrepancies, I brought 
here one of the poll books, which shows in two iustances where 
one name is written in over another. Evidently four ballots 
went in the ballot box, and two names were written on the 
polling Vist. That may account for others. The com- 
mittee. as T tried to say and I speak for it only as I 
speak for myself, tried to accept the agreements and the acts 
of the parties themselves. With full knowledge of what had 
heen done and what was being done and of the discrepancies, 
the cominitice realized that the representative of Steck and the 
representative of Lrookhart und the Secretary of this Senate 
had agreed that certain votes should be counted a certain 
Wax. und we accepted that agreement, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does not the Senator think it is n very 
Strange thing that there should have been envelopes which 
were not open or counted by anyone? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The whole thing is just as strange as 
that. If the Senator thinks that the committee ought to know 
everything the recounters knew, then the committee ought to 
have done the recounting. It is perfectly idle to say that only 
this particular fact is strauge of all the thousands of things 
they did that are not questioned. In other words, if we are 
Kalog to accept what they did in one thing, then why can 
We not accept it in the remainder of them? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
Kansas yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. If it is agreeable to the Senator, I should 
like to return for a moment to Madison County, and to the 
Winterset case, 

Mr. CARAWAY. What Is it the Senator wants to know? 

Mr. COPELAND, As I understand it, in counting the first 
ward tie committee found that the poll list 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; the committee did not find it, 

Mr. COPELAND. The auditors found that the poll list and 
the munber of ballots did not agree. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Les. 

Mr, COPRLAND, Therefore, the committee agreed 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; the committee did not. The auditors 
themselves, representing Steck and Brookhart, agreed what 
they would do with that precinct, and the committee accepted 
what they did with that precinct just as it accepted what they 
did with 2,080 other precincts in Iowa. 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume the Senator wants the Senate to 
accept it. 


That Would be according to the finding of 
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Mr. CARAWAY. I am satisfied that the Senate will accept 
it if it wants to do so. Some Senators have made up their 
minds, Whatever the facts may be, that they pledged. Their 
minds were already made up and we would not be able to 
convince them. 

Mr. COPELAND. After this explanation made by the Sena- 
tor, may I ask him once more about Winterset, Madison 
County? 

Mr. CARAWAY. 

Mr, COPELAND. 
not agree? 

Mr. CARAWAY. That has been said many times. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would like to say it once more if the 
Senator does not object. So the official count was accepted. I 
hold in my hand the minority report and I find that in Guthrie 
County there was a similar situation, but the official count was 
not accepted. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is true. The Senator will find in all 
of the 1.068 townships there was a similar situation, and the 
official count Was neither taken nor asked. 

Mr. COPELAND. Why should not the same rule apply to 


Yes. 
The poll list and number of votes did 


these other precincts that applied to Winterset, Madison 
County? 
Mr. CARAWAY. The cxplanation has been made, and I 


shall be delighted to make it again. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator will not feel disturbed 
at my request. I am anxious to be advised so I may know 
how to vote. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The facts are these: When the supervisors 
representing Steck and Brookhart, of their own choice, and the 
Secretary of the Senate, the selection of the Senate, came to 
the first precinct of Winterset, they decided, because there was 
such a great discrepaucy, that they would accept the official 
count, They made that agreement of their own volition. 
When they came to the other townships, as they came to a 
thousand and more of them, and found there were discrepan- 
cles, they applied the other rule. What is really interesting— 
and I started to talk about it once—is that where there was n 
20-vote discrepancy in the other one the Senator asked about, 
the auditors of their own accord and without the knowledge 
of a single member of the committee agreed to count those. 
Later a lot of ballots were found that had been voted in thut 
precinct. 

Mr. COPELAND. But that would make an excess 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator allow ine to finish? That 
is the reason why they were not included. There were 30 
ballots found, or 24—— 

Mr. COPELAND. Was it not 34? 

Mr. CARAWAY. A recount of the extra ballots increased 
Steck’s plurality. Senator Brookhart’s supervisor objected to 
them being recounted and they were not recounted, just like a 
whole township would not have been recounted if Steck’s or 
Brookhart’s supervisor had objected to it. These were not 
recounted, and they agreed to omit them, and did do it, al- 
though it hurt Steck. 

Mr. STEPHENS, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator to 
what district he is now referring? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Estherville Township, Emmet County. As 
I said, the auditors agreed to that. ‘They took a short count 
when a longer count would have helped Steck, but the Brook- 
hart auditor objected to it, and they did not urge it but let it 
go. ‘They nevor came to the committee with it. although it 
hurt Steck, but his supervisor did not bring it to us, so nobody 
counted it and nobody asked to have it counted. 

Mr. COPBLAND. Is it not significant, if the same rule 
applied in Winterset, Madison County, had been applied to 
Guthrie County, Emmet County, and Wapello County, Steck's 
majority would have been overturned and Brookhart would 
have had a plurality? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Aud if we had applied the same rule to 
the machine ballots the result would have been the other 
Way. 

Mr. WHEELER. There is a vast difference between a vote 
by a ballot and a vote by machine. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; I know—one is for Steck and the 
other for Brookhart. ‘That is the difference. 

Mr. WHEELER. There is a mechanical result actually 
registered and you can not change the result. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But the recount did change it. 

Mr. WHEELER. It did not change the machine, did it? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The recount gave Brookhart 774 votes In 
excess of oficial count. The supervisors, representing the con- 
testant and the contestee, and the Secretary of the Senate 
sald, “ Here is what the recount shows,” and the Senate com- 
mittee accepted it because it did not feel that it was holding 
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a brief for elther Brookhart or Steck. Whatever the result 
was it accepted it. It did not change the rule when it helped 
one any mere than it did when it helped the other. It was 
not considered in that way. The committee did not feel that 
it represented anybody except to ascertain what actually did 
Happen in Iowa. That seems to have been the wrong rule, 
according to the contention of some Senators now. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I do not want to seem in- 
sistent or disagreeable, but I am forced to believe that the 
counnittee accepted from the auditors certain conclusions 
which would not be binding upon the Senate. 

Mr. CARAWAY, They are not binding on the Senator. But 
here is the question: I have practiced law for a long time. I 
never knew a lawyer to repudiate bis agreement. If it seems 
to the Senutor from New York that he ought to profit at first 
by entering into an agreement and letting all the evidence 
be developed under that agreement, and after they had all 
concluded then repudiate his agreement, then the Senator is 
going to do it. 

Mr, COPELAND. The committee was appointed to reach a 
conclusion in this contest. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And it did. 

Mr. COPELAND. And yet 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me ask the Senator a question. 
would the Senator commence disagreeing? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not know where I would begin, but I 
do tind here certain items which, to my mind, are not clear, It 
is very apparent, if the rest of the report of the committee is 
correct, that if these items ure rejected by the Senate, Mr. 
Brookhart is elected. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But all the other conclusions of the com- 
mittee rest upon the same source of information, and that 
is the agreement between the auditors. If we are not to 
accept them in this case, why not repudiate them in all cases? 
Why do you want to repudiate when it helps Mr. Brookhart to 
repudiate, and stand by it when the agreement hurts Mr. Steck? 
What is the moving spirit that makes the Senator reject the 
auditors’ agreements when they hurt Mr. Brookhart and accept 
them when they hurt Mr. Steck? 

Mr. COPELAND, I have not made any decision about the 
matter, but I say that here is a thing which is as clear as 
mud, and the Senator as yet has not enlightened me, because 
of my stupidity undoubtedly. It is very clear to me that the 
same rule whieh applied to Winterset, Madison County, should 
have been applied in the other cases. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator believes in abiding by the 
same rule, does he not? 

Mr. COPELAND, I do. 

Mr. CARAWAY. When he rejects the agreement in Winter- 
set, why does he not object to the agreement in all other 
counts? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not know that I have. I have not 
come to the other counties. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator is bound to do it because 
he wants now to reject the conclusion of the auditors in Winter- 
set, but dees he want to accept their conclusion in the other 
cases? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am not asking to reject what the 
auditors said. I want to know what the committee said. 
Did the committee decide that Mr. Brookhart was or was not 
tntitied to those votes, and was it because of opinions based 
upon substantial evidence which justified that conclusion? 

Mr, CARAWAY. Here is what the committee did, and the 
Senator does not misunderstand it. The committee accepted 
the conclusion of the supervisors in every instance. 

Mr, FRAZIER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will yield in just a moment. It accepted 
it every time, and what js remarkable is that there is not 
a Senator who has risen on the floor to question the sound- 
ness of accepting it where it hurt Mr. Steck. The only time 
they want to repudiate an agreement is when the agreement 
apparently hurts Mr. Brookhart. If the Senator feels that the 
committee ought to have held a brief for Mr. Brookhart, I know 
for one member of the committee, a mistake was made in select- 
ing me, because it did not make any difference to me which 
wus elected. The committee never looked to a total until they 
had decided each contested ballot. We did not care whether 
it hurt Steck or Brookhart; we accepted it on either side. 
Now, it is a little remarkable, is it not, that Senators want 
to be bound by every agreement that hurts Steck and repudi- 
ate every one of them, though mede by the same parties and 
under the same circumstances, i£ they hurt Mr. Brookhart. 
hey may do so, of course. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield. 


Where 
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Mr. CARAWAY. Let me yield first to the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Is it not up to the contestant to prove his 
points against the man whose seat is being contested? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Who is questioning that proposition? 

Mr. FRAZIER. You are doubting our questions here and 
impugning our motives. At least that is my impression. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not have to do that; some things are 
self-evident. Here is what I said. Every one of these votes 
was determined by those same auditors, and we accepted their 
conclusion when they reached it and nobody has ever ques- 
tioned one of them if it hurt Steck. They have questioned 
only those that hurt Brookhart. What I want to know is, 
whut is there more sacred about one of them than there is 
about the other? ` 

If yon are going to reject every one of the conclusions and 
every act of the board of supervisors, do so; but if you are 
going to accept some of them, then why should you not accept 
All of them? They depend upon exactly the same men; they 
rest upon exactly the same state of facts; and they were 
treated exactly alike by every member of the committee. 

Mr. WHEELER, Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. In Winterset the poll books and the votes 
differed, did they not? 

Mr. CARAWAY. That has been admitted. 

Mr. WHEELER. And in the other cases there was identi- 
cally the sume situation, but the counters, or Whatever one may 
eall them, applied one rule in one case und they applied another 
rule in another case, did they not? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; they applied the same rule. 

Mr. WHEELER. How did they apply the same rule? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senntor let me proceed? It has 
been explained. They determined it was the fairer way to 


do it, 
Mr. WHEELER., Based upon what? What did they base it 
upon? 


Mr. CARAWAY. It was based upon their judgment. Some 
questions are obvious; but if one is unwilling to accept any 
conclusion where that conclusion is hurtful to one of the con- 
testants in this case, there is no use to waste any time arguing 
about it. 

Mr. WHEELER. What I am trying to get at is why they 
did not reach the same conclusion upon the same state of facts 
in each case. They have not done it, it seems to me, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Who have not done it? 

Mr. WHEELER. I say the counters have not done it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then the Senator is falling out with the 
counters. 4 

Mr. WHEELER. 
conclusions 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am not asking the Senator to do so. I 
know the Senator is not going to accept them; and I knew that, 
as did everybody else, long before the recount was ever taken. 

Mr. WHEELER. They did not know it any more than that 
the position of the Senator from Arkansas was going to be on 
the other side, so what is the difference? 

Mr. CARAWAY. On what fact does that rest? 

Mr. WHEELER. The same sort of facts upon which the 
Senator from Arkansas bases his statement. The Senator is 
impugning the motives of everybody who does not agree with 


The Senator is asking us to aecept his 


m. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was only accepting what the Senator liim- 
self told me, and he will not deny it. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator will not accept anything that 
I tell him. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought honestly when the Senator told 

me where his prejudices lay in the case that I could believe 
him. ; 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators participating in 
debate must follow Rule XIX and address the Chair; other- 
wise the Chair will have to instruct the Official Reporters not 
to take the debate down, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Very well. 

Coming back to the question, I never saw one of the super- 
visors, so far as I know, until long after the vote had been 
recounted and the attorneys came here to argue the ease. I 
never saw one of them to know him except the brother of the 
contestee, Mr. Brookhart. I may have scen them, but I did 
net know them. 

In order to answer the Senator's implication, which he knows 
is not justified in fact, let me say that I never refused to ac- 
ecpt a single conclusion they reached. Therefore the state- 
ment the Senator made that I was in the same condition he 
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was when T went on the committee is absolutely refuted, and 
he knows it. What 1 did was to accept every conclusion that 
the auditors made, whether it helped one or helped the other, 
and the difference between the Senator and myself is that he 
accepts all of them that help one party to the contest and re- 
jects all of them that help the other. He says that our posi- 
tions are the same, It is so obviously not true that he knew 
it to be untrue when he made it. 

Mr. DILL and Mr. LENROOT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield: and if so, to whom? 

Mr. CARAWAY., I yield first to the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. DILE. I wish to ask a question concerning a matter that 
I have heard no mention of, and I want to know about it for 
information. Was there any charge by cither the contestant 
or the contestee that there was any fraud in the vote? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely not; and after the recounting 
they repudiated the idea of fraud. 

Mr. DILL. I am speaking of fraud in the vote in Iowa. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is what 1 am saying. that no charge 
of fraud and no question of fraud was ever brought to the com- 
mittee. The only question that was brought to the counnittce 
Was that of à recount; that is all. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from Wiscousin. 

Mr. LENROO PH. I should like to understand a little better 
the functions of the auditors. I supposed that the function of 
the auditors was simply to recount the ballots which were 
brought here. Is not that true? . 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; it went beyond that. The auditors 
were to recount the vote; and where the three men agreed that 
a vote went a certain way, then they passed that vote over to 
the tabulators to be credited to whichever one of the parties 
to the contest was entitled to it; but where they could not 
agree, then they put that vote aside as a challenged vote and 
brought it to the committee. That is all the auditors had to do. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but it was no function of the auditors 
if there was uu discrepancy between the ballots counted and the 
names on the poll lists to determine whether the recount 
should be accepted or not. Was not that for the committee to 
determine? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; that question never was brought to the 
committee; I never so understood it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Tet me put it in this way: It was not the 
function of the auditors to determine that question, was it? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think the auditors lind to determine every 
question that arose in the recount; and if they could not agree 
about it, then they brought that question about which they 
could not agree to the committee. But as to any question about 
which they could agree, that never came to the committee. 

Mr. LENROOT. Again, was there any jurisdiction in the 
auditors to puss upon other than questions of fact and their 
conclusion upon those facts? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Every vote involved a mixed question of 
law and fact. 

Mr, LENROOT, 
themselves. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The representatives of the contestant and 
the contestee were to agree upon every question about which 
they could agree, and if they could not agree the question then 
was to be left for the committee to pass upon. 

Mr, LENROOT. I shall state the point I was getting to; 
hut, first, let me say that I can see where a discrepancy of a 
few votes would be laid to a natural error such as the Senator 
has indicated, In case of a very large discrepancy, however, it 
seems to me that the question involved would have to be de- 
termine! by somebody other than the auditors. I find in one 
ease—and 1 find only one—a large discrepancy that seems to be 
in uo way accounted for—a discrepaucy of 600 votes in one 
countx. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not think that is correct; but it may 
be so; I do not know as to that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Tread from the tabulated list. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Was that on the machine vote? 

Mr. LENROOT, I do not know whether it is the machine 
yote or not. It seems to be Sioux County. 

Mr. CARAWAY, The tabulation Includes both machine and 
other votes. 

Mr. LENROOT. The case I refer to is where the return is 
8,511, while the number of names on the poll list is 9,138. The 
figures are near the bottom of the tabulation, aud are from 
Sioux Conntx, I think, 

Mr. CARAWAY. What county? 

Mr. LENROOT, Sioux County, which is listed about 10 from 
the bottom of the page. "sal 


Certainly that is true as to the ballots 
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Mr. CARAWAY. I will find the county. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator will find the figures 9,138 
if he will Jook in the last column to the right near the bottom of 
the page. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have that. 

Mr. LENROOY. The votes returned are 8,511. 
seems to be a discrepancy of 627 votes there. 

Mr. CARAWAY, I do not know as to that, and I presume 
I had better secure accurate information before I undertake to 
answer the Senator's question. 

Mr. LENROOT. My point is that when there is so large a 
discrepancy as that unaccounted for, does it not create a dif- 
ferent question than when there is merely a discrepancy of 
three or four or a half a dozen votes? 

Mr. CARAWAY. It would not, in my judgment, create a 
different question, although it might create in the mind of a 
Senator a question whether or not he wanted to follow the 
agreement. 

Mr. LIINROOT. That is what I mean. i 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is, however, exactly the same question, 
becnuse if they have a right to go ahead where the discrepancy 
is one vote, they have a right to go ahend where it is a hundred 
yotes, because the same right of exercising a discretion is in- 
volved ; it deals with the vote; it is only a question of whether 
we are willing to follow them or not; that is all. It is possible 
that there is no such discrepancy, and I am sure there is no 
such a discrepancy in any county. I think what the Senator 
has called attention to is susceptible of explanation; but I do 
not want to make it when I do not know the facts with accu- 
racy. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Was it understood by the con- 
testant and the contestee that where the auditors agreed, their 
agreement would be accepted by the committee? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; and it was accepted, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Was thut included in the 
stipulated rules and written in any way on the record? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Not in that exuet language. 

I might say at this point, Mr. President, that the then Sena- 
tor from Missouri, Mr. Spencer, was chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections at the time this contest was 
instituted. Unfortunately he died, whereupon the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] became the chairman of the com- 
mittee. On the first meeting of the committee after he became 
its presiding ofticer, which was on July 20, 1925, the whole out- 
line of what was to be done by the auditors was then pre- 
sented to the attorneys for the contestant and the incumbent, 
the method that they should pursue, and what the duties of the 
supervisors should be. All that was agreed to, and under that 
the recount was und. Bvyery paper ballot was brought here 
and counted under the supervision of representatives acting 
for the contestant and the contestee or incumbent. The agree- 
ment and the line pointed out was followed; the votes were 
counted, laid aside, and tabulated, and the result declared in 
each precinct according to the agveement that was followed 
literally down to the very last vote. 

Mr. NEELN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield, 

Mr. NESLY. Mr. President, did Senator Brookhart and Mr. 
Steck acquiesce in the agreement that was made by their re- 
spective attorneys? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely; there was not any dissent or 
any intimation of a dissent until the result was apparent. 

Mr. NEELY. And acting under that agreement, as I under- 
stand, after about 985,000 votes had been counted, the attorneys 
for the contestant and the contestee came back to the subcom- 
mittee and stated, in effect, that they had been able to eliminate 
all contentions and controversies arising out of or involved in 
those 985,000 votes, and left the subcommittee the task of de- 
termining how approximately 4,000 votes should be counted. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is correct. 

Mr. NEBLY. Did Senator Brookhart and Mr. Steck, the con- 
testant, acquiesce in tliat submission? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely. No objection was made, as I 
have said, uutil the tabulation was gone over by the attorneys 
and until the arguments themselves commenced, and when it 
became apparent what the result was. Then was the first 
dissent from the method of procedure which had been outlined 
and followed. 

Mr. WALSH, 


So there 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


Mr. President—— 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. It would be exceedingly helpful if the testi- 
mony with respect to these matters concerning which the Sena- 
tor has been interrogated by the Senator from West Virginia 
should be read. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I can find it in a moment. 

On pages 62 and 63, here is what was said: 


Mr. Parsons. Mr. Chairman, all I bave to say is this, we thought 
that the vote was so close In that State, und many things that we 
lave heard led us to believe that a great many votes had been 
wrongly counted, and for those reasons we begin the contest, believ- 
ing, of course, that Mr. Steck had received an actual majority of 
the votes cast. In lowa we vote by two methods. We vote on a 
machine in some places. About a third of the votes in the Stute 
of lowa I suppose are cast on a machine. We also vote by the 
Australian ballot. The machines were subsequently checked up, and 
instead of that vote being accurate, I think it was more inaccurate 
than the vote on the ballot, through the failure of the judges to 
nuke n proper report. Most of our machines provide for keeping 
a straight ticket vote, and also a scattering vote. In many of the 
precincts in the reports that were made they left out the State party 
vote, so that that would have to be added. There were more than 
enough changes mude there to have swung the election one way or 
the other, 

The ballots were all ordered to Washington, and they have been 
gone through. The tabulator for the committee has made up his 
tabulation of the votes that have been agreed on. I think some- 
where between cizht and nine thousand votes are jn dispute. We 
und hopes to have those ready to submit to the committee by this 
time. Mr. Mitchell and I have been going over those votes, and we 
have eliminated most of them. In fact, most of them will be elimi- 
nited, and others will be so conclusive and will fall into classes that 
the committee will be saved the trouble of looking over the individual 
votes except in u few instances. We have not yet concluded that 
task. So far as I am concerned, I am not ready and neither will 
the Government be ready to go on with the contest, I take it, at this 
time. It will take two or three days yet to complete that. It will 
save an immense amount of time if it is done. 

Senator Warson, You mean the votes that have been challenged? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, the votes that haye becn challenged. 

Senator Watson. That is to say, all told, both sides, or only one 
side? e 

Mr. Parsons, Both sides. There is a little less than 9,000, although 
I do not remember the exact number. We haye checked them over 
uud we will be able to eliminate a great many of those, through mis- 
takes made by the supervisors for the parties. I do not mean by the 
supervisor appointed by the Senate, but by those appointed on each 
side. They made mistakes in making challenges that perhaps neither 
Mr. Mitchell nor I would have made if we had been here. We have 
climiunted quite a bunch of those votes, and by the time we get through 
we Will have eliminated four or five thousand. 

The Crsmmay, And those who are interested in the contest were 
also permitted to go over them with you? 

Mr. Parsons, Yes. They have not been heard, but I suppose they 
have that right. 

The CoateMan. They have not requested it? 

Mr. Parsons, No. 

Senator WarTson. In other words, they are not interested in count- 
ing the ballots, but they come in on another issue. 

Senator Gronau. All of the ballots cast in the election have been 
brought to Washington and have been gone over? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes. : 

Senator GEORGE. And there is no dispute arising about any omis- 
sion of ballots? 

Mr. Parsons. None that I know of. 

Mr. Mircunin. There may be a question of discrepancy between the 
ballots and the poll books. 

Mr, Parsons. There may be in one or two cases, 

Senator Caraway, How many votes will likely be involved in that? 

Mr. MITCHNLL. I would not think more than 200 or 300. 

Seuntor Canaway. Do you propose introducing oral evidence to settle 
that controversy, or is there some other means? 

Mr. Mirennt,L. It will be simply a matter of record with the bal- 
lots, and the record of the final report. 

Mr. Parsons, Of the poll judges. I think, however, some discrepan- 
cies will arise that may be explained. We have in lowa what is 
called the absent voter's law, and those votes are sent in and those 
parties are not there to register. I think in some of the cases that 
the judges failed to put their names on the books, and, therefore, there 
would be a slight excess of ballots in those precincts. 

The CHalnnax. When do you think you will be ready? 
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Mr. Parsons. I think I can be ready absolutely and completely by 
Monday next. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Mitchell, what do you think about it? 

Mr. Mrrciuecn, I agree with Mr. Parsons on that proposition, 


That is what the committee had before it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
on page 14, the following: 


Result of good votes after ruling by committee. 
The first line says: 
Agreed good votes (supervisors and attorneys) — 


As I understand, those are votes that are agreed to be good 
votes both by the supervisors and by the attorneys for the con- 
testant and the contestec. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (reading)— 


Brookhart, 443,831; Steck, 449,107. 


Did those agreed votes include, for instance, these votes in 
Winterset, Madison County, and in these other precincts whero 
apparently a different rule was followed but where the super- 
visors agreed to the figures? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely. They included every vote 
except the 9,000 votes that were taken from all over the State 
of Iowa. . 

Mr. JONES of Washington. So that the attorney for the 
contestant made no objection to the conclusion of the super- 
visors with reference to these different precincts where it looks 
as though they had followed one rule in one case and another 
rule in another case? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely. There was not a thing of that 
kind, Senator. The only question—und that was the first time 
it came here—was when Mr. Mitchell said: 


There may be a question in regard to two or three hundred votes. 

But he never undertook to show the committee from that day 
until he concluded his cause where those two or three hundred 
votes were. It just passed out with that statement when he 
said: ‘ 

There may be a question. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. -And the attorney for the con- 
testant never raised any question before the committee as to 
the proper or improper action of these supervisors where they 
apparently applied one rule in one precinct and a different rule 
in another? 

Mr. CARAWAY. There was not a question of the acts of the 
supervisors raised from beginning to end; but at the point I 
have referred to Mr. Mitchell said that there might be this 
question about the two or three hundred votes. That was 
before the argument. He never returned to that; but in the 
argument of the case he referred to some things of that kind 
and said that they were not conclusive of that fact, but were 
suggested for argument. I shall be glad to call the Senator's 
attention to the pages. ‘ 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
just a moment? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STEPHENS. With reference to this matter, if I under- 
stand correctly what the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] 
had in mind, I desire to ask the Senator from Arkansas if this 
is not a fact: 

Whon the ballots from a precinct were examined and counted 
and it was found that there was anything wrong with the con- 
dition of things with reference to those ballots—packages being 
senled or unsealed, broken or unbroken, with reference to 
discrepancies, missing ballots, and so forth—were not the 
workers, Whatever they were called, required to put on what 
they culled the work sheet a notation with regard to these 
matters, so that this particular defect might be brought later 
to the attention of the committee? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; there is not a thing in the whole 
record to support that contention. 

Mr, STEPHENS, Very well. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Here is what did happen: In some of the 
townships they did note on the work sheet that tlrese ballots 
came unsealed; but I hold in my hand the work sheets from 
67 townships in which the ballots reached the Senate in un- 
sealed packages, evidently many of them with the discrepancies 
in the vote, and there is not a single scratch on them to indi- 
eate that fact. The auditors paid absolutely no attention to 
it. Here they are, right in my hand. The only indorsement 


I find in the majority report, 
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they put on it was “16 no votes,“ and they signed it. They 
put up here the tabulation of how many yotes Steck got, and 
how many votes Brookhart got, and the class in which they 
fell, and then they said: 

Sixteen no votes. 


That is, there were 16 yotes in that precinct that were not 
ccmuted for anybody, and they signed it, and then Colonel 
Thayer O. Kid it, as he did all the other work sheets, and then 
that work sheet went to the tabulator, and composes a part of 
the record in this case. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Now. let me ask the Senator another ques- 
tion. Referring to Bear Grove Township, Guthrie County, un- 
der the head of “ Remarks,” the following appears: 

Chief supervisor finds only 236 ballots in recount. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; there is a remark there. 
Mr. STEPHENS (reading) 


Number of names on poll list, 230. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Tes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Then there is the Estherville precinct, to 
which the Senator referred. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; they are treated in the same way. 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is the very question I asked—if they 
did not show the number of names on the poll list, the number 
of ballots found, sometimes going so far as to state the number 
of missing ballots, and in some simply stating the total? 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is true. Sometimes it was done and 
sometimes it Was not. I think out of a thousand and some 
edd townships they stated these things in possibly four. In 
the rest of them they did not. In the case of the machine 
votes they did not state them at all, and none of them ever 
insisted that we ought to have reversed the ection of the 
auditors, because they agreed on what they did. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President, will the Senator 
yicld? 8 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Was it distinctly understood by 
the committee that one of these auditors or supervisors was the 
special representative, for instance, of the contestant and that 
one of them was the special representative to look after the 
interests of the contestee? 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is so, Mr. President; and they were 
instructed that they should preserve whatever objections they 
wanted to for the interest of the party they were looking after. 
They were the personally selected counsel and representative 
und agent of the party that selected them. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. How was the selection made? 
Was it made by the contestant and the contestee personally, or 
by their attorneys, or in the presence of the committee, or how? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not know, Mr. President. The con- 
testant was allowed to name anybody he wanted, and the con- 


testee, or the Incumbent, was allowed to name anybody he 


wanted. Whoever they named the committee never questioned. 
They changed them when they wanted to. The contestee in 
this case had three. He first started out with a man by the 
nime of Cook, For some reason Cook quit, and then the con- 
testee, Mr. Brookhart, put on his secretary, and for some 
renson he did not go forward very long, and then he brought 
here his brother, a lawyer with whom he had been formerly 
associated in practice, and he was his representative. Whcever 
they wanted they selected. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And the committee understood 
that that selection was the partisan of the person selected? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely, and put on there for that pur- 
pose, for the express purpose of protecting the interests of the 
party who named him, and the record shows that. I shall be glad 
to go over the record and put that in the Recorp. They named 
whomever they pleased, and these men were to be their special 
particular representatives. The man could be lawyer or lay- 
man, brother or stranger, anybody they wanted to name. 
The committee did not care who it was. They selected who- 
ever they wanted. 

Mr. COPELAND and Mr. BINGHAM addressed the Chair, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield; and if so, to whom? 
gon CARAWAY. I yield first to the Senator from New 

fork. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones] has referred to the agreed good votes and 
the stipulation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COPELAND. In spite of the stipulation, if it were 
shown here that the attorneys and supervisors had erred, I 
assume that the committee would be glad to revise the opinion 
they formed? 
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Mr. CARAWAY. The committee accepted everything the 
auditors did. The attorneys accepted it. Nobody challenged 
it. Now, then, if some one comes here and says that this dees 
not look Hke a wise rule, that we ought not to have let the 
auditors do it, that is a question for each individual Member of 
the Senate. The only thing that I wanted to suy, and I say it 
again, is this: There are decisions here that hurt both sides, 
und there are decisions that help both sides. For instance, 
there were 30 votes found that everybody knew had been cast. 

They were not with the regular batch of votes. They would 
haye given Mr. Steck a very decided majority. Mr. Brookhart's 
supervisor said, “ We do not think you ought to count them. 
They were not in the regular batch.” Mr. Steck's supervisor 
said, “All right; we will let that go.“ They rejected them, and 
the committee never questioned it. They disposed of the 
precinct of Winterset in exactly the same way. They disposed 
of 1,056 townships in exactly the same way. They accepted 
in exactly the same spirit the recount on the machines, which 
gave Mr. Brookhart 774 plurality more than he got in the 
official count, although some of the poll lists were entirely 
gone; some of the books were gone. They made no question of 
that. Mr. Steck never questioned it, and nobody on the com- 
mittee questioned it. They accepted it, because the board of 
supervisors accepted it. The committee accepted every agree- 
ment that both contestee and contestant made, and lived up 
to it. They did not question the good faith of either, and there 
was not a single person who ever questioned the wisdom of 
following that course until after the result was appaxent. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. If some Senators think that we shonld 
have held a brief for some particular man in this contest, not 
to let him be overreached, and to repudiate for him every agree- 
ment he entered into where he lost a vote, they made a wis- 
take, because the committee held both of them to their agrec- 
ments and accepted the agreements of the board of supervisors 
in every township, and upon that the result is based. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I would like to ask the Senator whether 
the committee found any evidence of intimidation at the polis. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That question was not even raised. There 
is not a suggestion, from begining to end, that there was any 
intimidation, or that there was any actual fraud. There was 
not a suggestion that anybody tried to be crooked, or that 
anybody did not get to vote who wanted to yote. None of those 
questions was ever raised in the contest. The only thing in 
the contest, if the Senator from Connecticut will pardon me, 
was this: Who is entitled to be aceredited to the Senate be- 
cause he got a plurality of the votes cast? The question of 
a man's right to vote was not raised. It is presumed that 
everybody in Iowa was allowed to yvote—once, at least. 

Mr. BINGHAM. There was no evidence of corruption? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Not even an intimation of it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. ‘There is no question but that the certifi- 
cate which was received here, sigued by the officials of Iowa, 
is in correct form? 

Mr, CARAWAY. Nobody has questioned that. 

Mr. BINGHAM. There is no question but that the proper 
officials of the State of Iowa certified to the election? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator knows that. 

Mr. BINGHAM. What I should like very much to have 
the Senator explain to me is this: In view of the fact that 
there was no fraud, no corruption, no intimidation, no Irregu- 
larity of the certificate, apparently no irregularity in the 
election, on what theory, then, did the committee overrule 
the certificate of the State of Iowa and proceed to count the 
ballots? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator evidently does not even take 
into consideration how a contest, where it is a question of how 
the votes were counted, arises. It is to ascertain whether or 
not the votes that were cast for the contestant or the contestce 
showed one or the other to have a majority. That was the only 
question raised in this case. That was the only question the 
committee undertook to decide, and that is what they did 
decide. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator has stated very clearly that 
certain stipulations were entered into by the contestant and 
the contestee. Were those stipulations agreed to by the officials 
of the State of Iowa? Were the agreements of the supervisors 
and the rules which they adopted for the opening or tlie not 
opening of envelopes agreed to by officials of the State of Iowa? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No. The truth about the matter is that if 


the committee had listened to the Republican Party, whichis tho 


controlling party in Iowa, it would have found thut Mr. Brook- 
hart got all of his votes by pretending that he was a Repub- 
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lican when he was not. It came here with a contest, and the 
committee then said that it would not go into the question of 
the psychology of the voters. The Republican Party wanted to 
unseat Mr. Brookhart because it said he swore that he was a 
Republican when he was not a Republican. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator will realize that I am not 
referring to the officials of the Republican Party; I am refer- 
ring to the State of Iowa. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator from Connecticut thinks 
that the returning board of Iowa has a right to certify anybody 
as elected it wants to, and that we must accept that certificate, 
then, of course, he would not think there could be any contest. 

Mr. BINGHAM. In that case there would be fraud, would 
there not? 

Mr, CARAWAY. I do not think so, under the Senator's view 
of what constitutes fraud. 

Mr. WALSH. The contest of Mr. Steck contains this state- 
ment: 

The said contestant, Steck, avers that in truth and in fact there 
were cust at said election several thousand more votes for the con- 
testunt, Steck, than were cust for said incumbent Brookhart for said 
oflice of United States Senator from the State of Iowa for said term, 
and the said contestant further avers that there were errors and Irreg- 
ularities in said election affecting the result, which, if corrected, would 
show that this contestant received a majority of the votes cast at 
said election. 


It seems to me that fully justified the committee in recount- 
ing the votes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thank the Senator. The contestee denied 
all of that under outh, and then himself urged certain other 
irregularities. Euch one of them wanted a reconnt, aud got 
it, under the exact rules each agreed to, and under the exact 
rules each thought would bring out the correct result. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. I simply wanted to remark that the inference 
drawn by the Senator from Connecticut would lead us to the 
conclusion that the Senate of the United States is not, under 
the Constitution, the judge of the elections and qualifications 
of its own Members, but that the Senute must implicitly accept, 
and may not ever go behind, the certificate of the State. 

Mr. CARAWAY,. Of course there never would be a contest 
if the view of the Senator from Connecticut prevailed. 

Mr. GLASS. Neyer. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the Senator permit me to answer 
that? 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator can not anwser it. 


I will let him 
try. 

Mr. BINGHAM. May I try? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Please be brief about It. 
attention to one other thing. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Article 1, section 4, of the Constitution 
of the United States, states that the legislatures of the States 
shall prescribe the manner, place, and time of holding elec- 
tions. In other words, the legislatures of the States shall say 
how the citizens are to vote. Article 5 states 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I just stute that the Senate is not 
trying to deprive Iowa of the right to hold an election in any 
particular balloting place, 

Mr. BINGHAM. But it seems to me that the Senute of the 
United States through this committee, which the Senator so 
ably represents, is attempting to deprive the State of Iowa 
of the privilege of saying how the citizens of Iowa shall vote. 

Mr. GLASS. Is that the Senator's answer to my suggestion? 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 


I want to call 


Mr. CARAWAY. I yield, because that question answers 
itself. 

Mr. COUZENS. I would like to ask the Senator if he con- 
tends that in case the contestant or the contestee selects a 


supervisor or representative who does not in his opinion repre- 
sent him properly, that either of them is bound by the deci- 
sion of such supervisor, or that the Senate is bound by such 
decision? 

Mr. CARAWAY. If it could be shown, or was suggested, or 
was even to be inferred, that there was collusion between the 
supervisor representing the contestant and the supervisor rep- 
resenting the contestee, by which they agreed to reach a frandu- 
lent result, nobody would be bound by it. But as long as they 
are presumed to have been men of honor, men of high character, 
men who were seeking to represent and protect the interest 
of the contestant and of the contestee, respectively, there is not 
a court on earth thut would not hold them to any agreement 
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they entered into unless it can be shown that they were over- 
reached in making it. 

This is what wus done: The contestant and the contestee 
selected his representative, partisans of theirs, whomever 
they wanted. In the one case, at the last, was the brother of 
the contestee, Mr. Thomas Brookhart. They passed upon these 
questions, and agreed that the results were as I have stated. 
That agreement was ratified by their attorneys, Mr. Mitchell, a 
man of high character—I know the senior Senator from Iowa 
Mr. Cums] will bear witness to that—and Mr. Parsons, 
against whom no charge is made. They agreed-about this mat- 
ter. They then, by stipulation, brought down the very last 
vote, and they asked us to pass upon the ballots. Should we 
not have accepted their agreements? 

Mr. COUZENS. If the contestant or the contestee found that 
something which had occurred, such as that to which the 
Senator from Mississippi just referred, was not in accordance 
with his judgment, or thought his representative had erred, 
i the Senator contend that he has no right to open it up 
again? 

Mr. CARAWAY. He would have to do it, in my opinion, with 
proper proof of the fact. He could not come in and complain 
of the result after he found out he was beuten and say, “I do 
not want this agreement to be kept because it hurts me.” But 
if it were found that the contestant or the contestee was rep- 
resented by either an idiot or a crook, then he ought to repu- 
diate everything he did. He should not wait until he finds 
something that would hurt one and help the other and say 
“I will accept this and repudiate that; I accept all his acts 
that help me but I repudiate all his acts that hurt me.” In 
good morals and good conscience nobody can take any such 
course. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY, I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Did either the contestant or the 
contestee complain to the committee at any time about the 
actions of their representatives? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely they did not. They never gues- 
tioned the good faith of their representatives, and never have to 
this day. The first intimation that there was anything wrong 
with the representatives comes from the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I want to make one statement before 6 
o'clock, but I yield. 

Mr, COPELAND. I only want to say this, that as far as 
the Senator from Michigan is concerned, and as far as I am 
concerned, as Senators, we do not think we are bound by any 
stipulation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course; we agree with that. Anybody 
ean repudiate on the floor of the Senate any agreement that 
anybody made, for either one of the men. 

Mr. COUZENS. It is not repudiation. 
Senator. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Yes, it is. “A rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.” These people entered into an ugree- 
ment, and everybody abided by it. On the floor of the Senate 
certain Senators want to disagree with the agreement. If 
they want to, there is no way to keep them from doing so, and 
I would not want to. 

I want to say one more thing, and then I shall close for the 
evening. There was a question about what rule should prevail 
in determining who had the plurality. In the House the rule 
had been, to a certain extent, to find out what the legal effect 
of the action of the yoter was. Under that rule you could dis- 
franchise every voter in a State if you wanted to, because you 
could say that there was some irregularity in the manner of 
holding the election, or of certifying the result, and there was a 
legal technicality. The Senator from Kansas will bear me 
out that in the good old days, when either party undertook to 
increase its majority by a contest, a contestee, if he was not 
wanted by the majority of the House, could not keep his 
seat, because his opponent could find some legal techni- 
cality to get him out. They contested a man out of a seat 
who represented my district in Arkansas at one time on the 
statement of one person and seated a man of a political faith, 
when not 3 per cent of the voters in the district were of his 
political belief. They contested people out of seats under that 
rule by any technicality that they wanted to raise. 

The rule which I have always understood to prevail in the 
Senate is that every man shall have counted for him every 
vote cast for him, where it is possible to ascertain what the 
intention of the voter was. If we should adopt any other 
rule it would make it possible for a majority of the Senate 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


I disagree with the 
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at any time to find on some legal technicality, and dis- 
franchise the entire population of any State. To say that if 
there be a mistake made anywhere in the casting of a ballot, 
they would have a right to reject it on a legal technicality. 
There is not a Senator ou this floor who could keep his seat, 
if a majority wanted to unseat him, if such a rule were in 
force, because the majority could find that some people should 
have voted who did not vote, that they opened polls at an 
hour when they should not have opened them, or that some 
instruction was erroneous. But the rule in the Senate has 
been to accept whatever the voter intended to do, and under 
that rule every man who votes, if he does anything that indi- 
cates what his purpose is, has his vote counted. Under that 
rule in this contest there were hundreds of votes counted for 
the coutestee, Mr. Brookhart, where the man did hardly any- 
thing that was required to entitle him to have his vote counted 
that way. 

They have written in the name “ Brookhart” in several dif- 
ferent ways. Nowhere was an initial given. There was a 
„Smith W. Brookhart” on the ballot. They have written in 
another columu “ Brookhurt and voted for that Brookhart 
without initials. In the bri¢f of the contestee he said, “ You 
know there was but ene Broolchart.“ We do not know any 
such thing, and we were told we must look to the ballot for 
what the voter intended to do. You could look to the ballot 
until you dropped in your tracks and you could not tell by 
looking at such ballots that Smith W. Brookhart was the 
“ Brookhart " voted for in any case. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Was it net the intention of the voters to 
vote for Smith W. Brookhart? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, we gave it to him. It would take a 
losal act, however, to do what you want done in such cases. 
When you write“ Brookhart™ in the balot and do not put any 
initial you do not do anything legally. But we thought the 
voter intended to vote for Smith W. Brookhart and we gaye 
him his vote for“ Brookhurt.“ The name was spelled in every 
imaginable way; phonetic spelling seems to be the rule in 
Iowa, and we gaye the vote to Brockhart regardless of how it 
was spelled. We gave it to him when the law says that a 
man's name shall appear upon the ballot but once, and yet there 
are more than 100 votes in which Brookhart’s nume appears 
twice upon the ballot. We thought two was a stronger indica- 
tion of what was intended than one would have been, and so 
we gave it to Brookhart. Everybody agrees that unless the 
voter puts a cross in the circle or a cross in the square opposite 
the name he does not vote at all legally, and yet there are 
tunny instances of that kind, and we gave them to Brookhart, 
where the voter did not put a cross in the circle and did not 
put a eross in the square before the name “ Brookhart,” but 
he did write in the name of Brookhart and spelled it in every 
inaginable way. Of course, he did not legally vote at all, but 
we gave it to Brookhart and not a single partisan of Brook- 
hart has complained of that, although the voter did not cast a 
legal vote at all and everybody knew it. 

The Jaw in Iowa provides that the ballot shall be of white 
opague paper so when it is folded one can not see through it, 
and yet there are instances here where the ballot was on 
pink paper, where it was a sample ballot. But we gave them 
to Grookhart although the law said that the only legal ballot 
should be upon white opaque paper, marked “ Official ballot.” 
But those ballots were there, written on a ballot with the 
word “oficial” and “sample” torn off, and Brookhart was 
presumed to have been voted for. I know the voter intended 
to yote for him, but under the legal rule he did not do it. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Were all of those irregular colored ballots 
for Brookhurt? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; but the majority of them were. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Did you give any of them to Steck? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am mistaken. The colored ballots were 
all for Grookhart, and Brookhart got every one of them. The 
Senator could not have done better for Brookhart himself. 

Mr. STHPHENS. ‘There were only four of them. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And four he got, and nobody has com- 
plained of it either, and yet everybody knows they were not 
legal ballots, But does the number make or change the rule? 

Mr. BINGHAM, Does not the Senator think it very strange, 
in view of the great generosity of the committee in overruling 
the laws of Iowa and giving these additional ballots to Brook- 
hart, that the result should not have been different? 4 

Mr. CARAWAY. No doubt it is strange to the Senator that 
anyone should have been generous. Distinguishing marks are 
prohibited under the law of Iowa. There were such which 
would have canceled the ballot if we had followed the legal 
rule, but we did not do it. There were marks on some of the 
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ballots which I am satisfied any court in Towa would have said, 
in construing the technical rule, should have required the 
baHot to be disregarded; but the committee, following what 
it thought was the fair rule, the only honest rule, the only 
safe rule, the only rule that any Senator could afford to sup- 
port, said, “If we can determine what this, voter in Iowa 
wanted to do, we will carry ont his intention and give that 
vote to whomsoever he desired to have it.” 

Mr. President, there are some other matters which I wish to 
discuss, but I have concluded for this evening. 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr, CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate concludes its business to-day it take a recess until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and the Senate (at 
5 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m.), under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, April 6, 1926, 
at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
ELeecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 5, 1926 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Edgar C. Snyder to be United States marshal for the District 
of Columbia. 
POSTMASTERS 


ALABAMA 
Kate B. Quillin, Clayton. 
John II. Walls, Guntersville. 
Exa B. Carroll, Slocomb. 
Alida J. Cox, Spring Hill. 


CALIFORNIA 


John L. Pope, Lower Lake. 
Rose McCann, Portola. 
John R. Chace, San Jose. 
Roy Bucknell, Upper Lake, 


COLORADO 


Mary II. Cowie, Boulder. 
Byron . Shelton, Hayden. 
William A. Baghott, Kit Carson. 


CONNECTICUT 


Oliver F. Toop, South Manchester. 
Wiliam P. Gourlie, Thompsonville. 


IDAHO 


Joseph Morely, Idaho Falls. 
Dott R. Adams, Rathdrum. 


IOWA 


Frank Popper, jr., Clutier. 

Clarissa A. Peek, Lawler. 

John A, Ruesink, Lime Spring. 

Earl E. Shibley, Tone Tree. 

Harold A, Marmon, Mitchellville. 

Andrew F. Parker, Redding. 

Fred E. Dunton, Riceville. 
KANSAS 

Laura Kesler, Edna. 

Elya M. Woodward, Haviland, 

Floyd B. Martin, Lane. 

Otto L. Walmer, Lucas. 

Henry Washburn, Mulberry, 

Minnie C. True, Pittsburg. 

William F. Greer, St. Francis. 


MAINE 


Mae L. Berry, Denmark. 
Edward Johnson, Monson, 


MICHIGAN 


Lewis E. Kephart, Berrien Springs. 
James R. Dean, Boyne City. 


1926 


Herbert B. MeEiheny, Gobles. 
Harvey Tewksbury, Kingston. 
Florence J. Truax, Ortonville. 
Fred J. Smith, Pickford. 
Charles P. Neumann, Rochester. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Samuel W. Pendarvis, Magnolia. 
John W. Woodward, Oxford. 
James C. Reddoch, Quitman. 


MISSOURI 


Vaughan V. Hammitt, Curryville. 
Wilbur N. Osborne, Williamsville. 


NEBRASKA . 
Alvin O. Jones, Adams. 
Joseph S. Jackson, mman. 
Minnie Johansin, Loup City. 
Mary B. Krisl, Milligan. 
Clarence Rosecrans, Odell. 
tolland C. Shetler, Riverton. 


NEVADA 
J. 12. Drendel, Minden. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
enjamin H. Dodge, New Boston. 
2 NEW YORK 


Edwin P. Gardner, Canandaigua, 
Stella Hackett, Central Park. 
William V. Fitzpatrick, Cleveland. 
Warren C. King, Dobbs Ferry. 
teuben H. Gulvin, Genera. 

reorge S. Peterson, La Salle. 
George M. Grant, Parksville. 
James R. Rodman, Port Ewen. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Festus E. Sigman, Thomasville. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Martin A. Wahlberg. Oberon. 
Viola Tomlinson, Oriska, 

OHIO 
James K. Fulks, Ada. 
John W. Swing, Bethel. 
John R. Miller, Franklin. 
George W. Burner, Johnstown. 
Peter Weishaupt, Lynchburg, 
Jasper A. Barrell, Malta. 
Marold J. Taylor, Marengo. 
Reed Wilson, Pleasant City. 
Jesse A. Hayes, Stockport. 
Paul D. Muckley, Waynesburg. 
George W. Smith, Wheelersburg. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Vera Ritchey, Dunlo. 
Herbert M. Black, West Sunbury. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Francis B. Gaffney, Gaffney. 
TEXAS 


Roy K. Duphorne, Aransas Pass, 

Walter W. Layman, Bangs. 

Wilce V. Garton, Booker. 

Jacob Bennett, Bremond. 

William II. Tallant, Chico, 

McKinley H. Frank, Grapevine. 

Wiliam L. Allen, Hawkins. 

James W. Johnson, Italy. 

Ada H. Worley, Malone. 

Thomas J. Bailey, Royse City. 

John F. Warrington, Valley Mills. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Mary B. Wolfe, Mount Clare. 

Helen Cox, Pursglove. 

Daniel A. Jackson, Rowlesburg. 

Walter Thomas, Triadelphia. 
WISCONSIN 

Orrin W. Groot, Elmwood. 


John H. Zahrte, Sparta. 
Ernest L. Messer, Unity. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Moxbax, April 5, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We praise Thee, O God, of whom and through whom and 
unto whom are all things. Blessed be the Iather of all mercies 
for Him who is now on the right hand of all power. He 
has brought ineorruption out of corruption, glory out of weak- 
ness, and set the halo of immortality upon the brow of man. 
Help us to sow conscientiousness to the light we have, obedience 
to the truth we know, integrity to the purpose we possess, and 
our conduct shall grow the fruit of character burn in tho 
soll of Thy eternal truth. May there be in us a resurrection 
to a new life. Roll away from the doors of hearts the stone of 
malice; roll away from the doors of our minds the stone of 
intolerance; roll away from the doors of our characters all 
stones that obstruct the onward march and development of 
our immortal souls. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, April 1, 1926, 
was read and approyed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Seuate had passed bills and resointion of 
the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 7. An act to reimburse the Truckee-Carson irrigation dis- 
trict, State of Nevada, for certain expenditures for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of drains for lands within the Paiute 
Indian Reservation, Ney. ; 

S. 47. An act making an appropriation to pay the State of 
Massachusetts for expenses incurred and paid, at the request 
of the President, in protecting the harbors and fortifying the 
coast during the Civil War, in accordance with the findings of 
the Court of Claims and Senate Report No. 764, Sixty-sixth 
Congress, third sossion ; 

S. 87. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to patent certain lands to school district No. 5s, of 
Clallam County, State of Washington, and for other purposes; 

S. 108. An net for the relief of the Commercial Union Assur- 
ance Co. (Ltd.), the Automobile Insurance Co. of Hartford, 
Conn., American & Foreign Insurance Co., Queen Insurance 
Co. of America, Fireman's Fund Insurance Co., St. Paul Fire 
and Marine Insurance Co., and the United States Merchants & 
Shippers Insurance Co.; 

8. 161. An act for the relief of Charles H. Willey; 

S. 587. An act for the relief of John O’Brien; 

8. 674. An act granting certain lands to the city of Kaysville, 
Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply system of 
said city; 

S. 868. An act for the rolief of Kate Canniff; 

S. 1039. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to establish 
a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and sup- 
plementary thereto; 

S. 1208. An act providing reimbursement to J. M. LaCalle for 
services as instructor at the United States Nayal Academy, An- 
napolis, Md., from October 1, 1914. to October 19, 1914; 

§.1415. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to immediately reconyey to Charles Murray, Sr, 
and Sarah A. Murray, his wife, of De Funiak Springs, Fia., 
the title to lots 820, 821, and 822, in the town of De Funiak 
Springs, Fla., according to the map of Lake De Funiak drawn 
by W. J. Vankirk; 

S. 1647. An act for the relief of the city of Philadelphia; 

S. 1648. An act for the relief of Rinald Bros., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; 

S. 1651. An act for the relief of the widow and minor chil- 
dren of Mid Estes, deceased; 

S. 1662. An act for the relief of Francis Nicholson; 

S. 1786. An act to equalize the pay of retired officers of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service; 

S. 1595. An act to correct the military record of George Pat- 
terson, deceased ; 

S. 1903. An act for the relief of Capt. Murray A. Cobb; 

g. 1914. An act directing the resurvey of certain lands; 

8 S. 1993. An act for the rekef of the Van Dorn Iron Works 
0.5 

S. 2042, An act relating to the office of Publie Buildings and 

Public Parks of the National Capital; 
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S. 2122. An act for the relief of the Monumental Stevedore 
Co. ; 

S. 2141. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in 
any claims which the Assiniboine Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes; 

S. 2166. An act for the relief of Orin Thornton; 

S. 2193. An act for the relief of Grover Ashley; 

S. 2202. An act to provide that jurisdiction shall be conferred 
upon the Court of Claims, notwithstanding the lapse of time 
or. statutes of limitation, to hear, examine, and adjudicate and 
render judgment in any and all legal and equitable claims aris- 
ing under or growing out of any treaty or agreement between 
the United States and certain bands of Indians, and for other 
purposes; 

8. 2320. An act to safeguard the distribution and sale of cer- 
tain dangerous caustic or corrosive acids, alkalies, and other 
substances in interstate and foreign commerce; 

S. 2483. An act for the relief of legal representatives of the 
estate of Alphonse Desmare, deceased, and others; 

$. 2484. An act for the relief of Louise St. Gez, executrix 
of Auguste Ferré, deceased, surviving partner of Lapene & 
Ferré; 

S. 2552. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
dispose by sale of certain public land in the State of Kansas; 

S. 2597. An act authorizing the President to appoint and re- 
tire certain persons first lieutenants in the Medical Corps, 
United States Army; 

S. 2619. An act for the relief of Oliver J. Larkin and Lona 
Larkin; 

S. 2646. An act to provide cooperation to safeguard endan- 
gered agricultural and municipal interests and to protect the 
forest cover on the Santa Barbara, Angeles, San Bernardino, 
and Cleveland National Forests from destruction by fire, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 2702. An act to provide for the setting apart of certain 
anus in the State of California as an addition to the Morongo 
Indiau Reservation; 

S. 2703. An act to restore to the public domain certain lands 
within the Casa Grande Ruins National Monument, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 2706. An act to provide for the reservation of certain land 
in Californian for the Indians of the Mesa Grande Reservation, 
known also as Sauta Ysabel Reservation No. 1; 

S. 2722. An act for the relief of Muscle Shoals, Birmingham 
& Pensacola Railroad Co., the successor in interest of the 
receiver of the Gulf, Florida & Alabama Railway Co.; 

S. 2730. An act to amend section 1155 of an act entitled “An 
act to establish a code of law for the District of Columbia“; 

S. 2763. An uct to amend section 103 of the Judicial Code 
as amended ; 

S. 2817. An act for the relief of Edgar K. Miller; 

2818. An act for the relief of Ivy L. Merrill; 
. 2820. An act for the relief of José Louzau; 

S. 2868. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and render judgments in 
claims that the Crow Tribe of Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes; 

S. 2907. An act to authorize the general accounting officers of 
the United States to allow credit to Galen L. Tait, collector and 
disbursing agent, district of Maryland, for payments of travel 
and subsistence expenses made on properly certified and ap- 
proyed vouchers; 

S. 2982. An act to provide for the conveyance of certain land 
owned by the District of Columbia near the corner of Thirteenth 
and Upshur Streets NW., and the acquisition of certain land 
ly the District of Columbia in exchange for said part to be 
conveyed, and for other purposes; 

S. 2996. An act to validate payments for commutation of 
quarters, heat, and light, and of rental allowances on account 
of dependents; 

8.8087. An act to provide retirement for the Nurse Corps 
of the Army and Navy; 

S. 3055. An act for the relief of Lawford & McKim, general 
agents for the Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation 
(Ltd.) of London, England; 

S. 3072. An act to authorize an exchange of lands between 
the United States and the State of Nevada; 

S. 3102, An act to modify and amend the act creating the 
Publie Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia; 

S. 3110. An act to authorize certain officers of the United 
States Navy to accept from the Republic of Haiti the medal 
of honor and merit; 

S. 3122. An act for completion of the road from Tucson to 
Ajo via Indian Oasis, Ariz.; 


LT 
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S. 3174. An act for the relief of the Alaska Steamship Co.; 

S. 3186. An act to promote the production of sulphur npon 
the public domain ; 

S. 3287. An act relating to the purchase of quarantine sta- 
tions from the State of Texas; 

S. 3328. An act for the relief of L. W. Burford; 

S. 3402. An act relating to giving false information regard- 
ing the commission of crime in the District of Columbia ; 

8.3538. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
pay legal expenses incurred by the Sac and Fox Tribe of In- 
dians of Oklahoma; 

S. 3547. An act to change the title of Deputy Assistant Treas- 
Mae of the United States to Assistant Treasurer of the United 

tates; 

S. 3553. An act to provide for the storage for diversion of the 
waters of the North Platte River and construction of the Cas- 
per-Alcova reclamation project; 

S. 3665. An act for the relief of the owner of the ferryloat 
New York; and 

S. J. Res. 78. Joint resolution for the amendment of the 
plant quarantine act of August 20, 1912, to allow the States 
to quarantine against the shipment therein or through of 
plants, plant products, and other articles found to be diseased 
or infested when not covered by a quarantine established by 
the Seeretary of Agriculture, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 185. An act authorizing the Secretary ofthe Interior 
to acquire land and erect a monument on the site of the battle 
with the Sioux Indians in which the commands of Major Reno 
and Major Benteen were engaged; 

H. R. 290. An act to amend section 99 of the act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary and the 
amendment to said act approved July 17, 1916, Thirty-ninth 
Statutes at Large, chapter 248; 

II. R. 1827. An act for the relief of Frank Rector; 

H. R. 3953. An act to authorize a departure from the rec- 
tangular system of surveys of homestead claims in Alaska, and 
for other purposes ; 

H. R. 3996. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to con- 
yey certain portions of the military reservation of Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., to the city of San Antonio, Bexar County, Tex., 
for street purposes ; 

H. R. 4505. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to per- 
mit the delivery of water from the Washington aqueduct 
pumping station to the Arlington County sanitary district; 

II. R. 4884. An act for the relief of Walter L. Watkins, alias 
Harry Austin; 

II. R. 5010. An act to provide for the payment to the retired 
meinbers of the police and fire departments of the District of 
Columbia the balance of retirement pay past due to them but 
unpaid from January 1, 1911, to July 30, 1915; 

II. R. 5961. An act granting certain public lands to the city 
of Stockton, Calif., for flood control, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 6117. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the President of the United States to locate, construct, 
and operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other 
purposes“; 

II. R. 6244. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Trens- 
ury to exchange the present Federal building and site in the 
city of Rutland, Vt., for the so-called memorial building and 
site in said city; 

II. R. 6260. An act to convey to the city of Baltimore, Md., 
certain Government property ; 

H. R. 6261. An act to authorize the exportation from the 
State or Territory of timber lawfully cut on any national forest 
or on the public lands in Alaska; 

II. R. 7086. An act providing for repairs, improvements, and 
new buildings at the Seneca Indian School at Wyandotte, 
Okla. ; 

II. R. 7616. An act to amend section 89 of chapter 5 of the 
Judicial Code of the United States; 

II. R. 8129. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to cooperate with the States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington in allocation of the waters of the Columbia River 
and its tributaries, and for other purposes, aud authorizing 
an appropriation therefor; and 

II. R. 9455. An act to dedicate as a public thoronghfare a 
narrow strip of Jand owned by the United States in Bards- 
town, Ky. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments bills of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

II. R. 178. An act authorizing the Chippewa Indians of Min- 
nesota to submit claims to the Court of Claims; 
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H. R. 4785. An act to enable the Rock Creek and Potomac 
Parkway Commission to complete the acquisition of the land 
authorized to be acquired by the public buildings appropria- 
tion act approved March 4, 1913, for the connecting purkway 
between Rock Creck Park, the Zoological Park, and Potomac 
Park; 

H. R. 7178. An act authorizing the sale of certain abandoned 
tracts of land and buildings ; 

II. R. 5242. An act to repeal the act approved January 27, 
1022, providing for change of entry, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8830. An act amending the act entitled “Aa act pro- 
viding for a comprehensive development of the park and play- 
ground system of the National Capital,“ approved June 6, 1924; 
and 

H. R. S908. An act granting the consent of Congress to George 
Washington-Wakefield Memorial Bridge, a corporation, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Potomac River. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 8186) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to purchase certain lands in 
California to be added to the Santa Ysabel Indian Reservation 
and authorizing an appropriation of funds therefor, had re- 
quested a conference with the House thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. Harreip, Mr. Cameron, and Mr. KENDRICK as the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
un indefinite leave of absence be granted to the gentleman from 
West Virginia, Mr. STROTHER, on account of sickness in his 
family. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

REQUEST FOR LEAVE TO PRINT 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a unani- 
mous-consent request. I ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted, as an extension of remarks, to print in the RECORD 
35 telegrams that I received last week from certain gentlemen, 
ministers and otherwise, in East St. Louis, III., touching on a 
certain phase of the English impeachment case, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing a number of 
telegrams received. by him in relation to the English impeach- 
ment. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. .Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, does not the gentleman believe that inasmuch as the 
case is out of our hands now and is ready to present to the 
Senate these telegrams can shed no light on the subject? 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the inquiry of the 
gentleman from New York, I will say that this is a matter that 
was not injected into the case. I think my request is wholly 
proper, and I respectfully submit that there would be no reflec- 
tion upon the attitude of the House in having these telegrams 
printed in the Rrconn. 

Mr. BOIHS. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, may I modify that request? 
Most of these telegrams are of the same tenor. They are, as I 
said, 15 in number. I ask unanimous consent that I may print 
one of the telegrams and append to that the signatures of the 
signers of the other telegrams, all of which are in the nature 
of indorsements of the original idea of the first telegram. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the modified. request 
of the gentleman? 

Mr. BOIES. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


fenate Joint Resolution 78 of the following title was taken 
from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appropriate com- 
mittee as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 78. For the amendment of the plant quarantine 
act of August 20, 1912, to allow the States to quarantine 
against the shipment therein or through of plants, plant 
products, and other articles found to be diseased or infested 
when not covered by a quarantine established by the Secre- 
tury of Agriculture, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

BROMIDE WATER 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for oue minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. r ; 
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Mr. MeKEOWN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
there will be to-day in the washroom a bottle of bromide 
water, [Laughter:] I wanted to tell you about it for a 
minute. 

Mr. TUCKER. Is there a picture on it? 

Mr. McKHOWN. No. It is no advertisement, but it is water 
80 is fine for the nerves. [Laughter.] It is said to make you 
sleep. 

Mr. MILLER. Is it from Oklahoma? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; it is from Oklahoma. 
make an unquiet man, a nervous man, sleep. It is said to quiet 
your nerves. You gentlemen have been on a nervous tension 
here for a long time I am just telling you its effect. 
[Laughter.] : 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 


It is said to 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
to-morrow, after the reading of the Journal and the disposal 
of business. on the Speaker's table, I may be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from IIIinois asks unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow, after the rending of the Journal 
and the disposal of business on the Speaker's table, he may 
address the House for 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


* POLLUTION OF THE WATERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, while we are on the subject 
of water I would like to ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks by inserting in the Reconp a speech that I made beforo 
the New York Waterways Association on the subject of the 
pollution of the waters of the United States, and also to inelude 
= n of the report by the Department of Health of New 

Tork. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks nnani: 
mous consent to extend his remarks by inserting some remarks 
made by him on the subject of the pollution of the waters of 
the United States. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, some time since the presi- 
dent of the Izaak Walton League of America made the state- 
ment before one of the committees of Congress that— 


The waters of the United States, inland and coastal, are polluted 
worse than the waters of any country in the world; far, far in excess 
of any country of the world. It is stated, and I believe It is true, that 
88 per cent of the streams In America are polluted. 


I am keenly anxious to do my part in awakening the people 
of America to this: dangerous and uncivilized condition of 
affairs, 

A short time ago I delivered an address before the New York 
State Waterways Association upon this subject, and I take the 
liberty of asking unanimous consent to extend my remarks. by 
inserting in the Reconp a copy of that speech and including 
a statement of the New York State Department of Health as to 
the condition of streams in the State of New York. 


POLLUTION OF WATERS 


Hon. CTannxen MAcGrecor, Mr, President and members of the New 
York State Waterways Association, it is a great pleasure and I appre- 
ciate this opportunity to come before you to talk on a subject which 
is of great importance In the United States, the subject of the pollu- 
tion of State waters. You perhaps bave observed that there have been 
quite extensive investigations by Congress upon the subject of the 
pollution of the coastal waters, and legislation has been passed regu- 
lating to some extent the discharging of oil and other substances 
into the waters of the ocean upon our coasts, Congress, however, 
is limited in its power. It can not go beyond the power of enacting 
legislation relating to navigable waters, and the subject of pollution 
of inland waters rests with the States more and more, and I think 
that the people who come in contact with this proposition are be- 
coming impressed with the necessity of some official action on the 
part of the people to remedy this condition that exists all over our 
country. 

Civilization has many problems, With the vast increase of popula- 
tion in the United States the problems will increase in number and 
complexity. 

One of the great problems that becomes increasingly important is 
the reclaiming of our streams and lakes that have become the depositarics 
of our filth and the protection of those waters that huye not yet 
become contaminated. 

We glory in our great industrial system, in the rapid expansion. of 
our cities and towns, the benutiful buildings, the fine homes, the splen- 
did highways. We rejoice in the ever-increasing luxury of living. We 
exult in the fact that no people upon carth enjoy such a great degree of 
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prosperity nor enjoy such a high scale of liying as the people of the 
United States. Ours is a great prosperity. We as a Nation revel in 
wealth. We have been called grossly material, and there is a large 
measure of truth in the statement. We should not Ive for business, 
but business should be the handmald of life. Business and industry 
should be a means, not an end of lite. 

When I see a beautiful stream which pleased the eye and delighted 
the soul befouled and polluted with the waste of industry, when the 
trout no longer can live in the brook because of its foulness, when 
the lake no longer is the paradise of the fisherman and even becomes 
dangerous to take a morning plunge in because of the danger of 
typhoid, I feel that we are sacrificing a large part of life to the god 
of gold. 

Upon the surface we are the cleanest people on earth, but when we 
consider to what extent we drink and bathe in our own filth we can not 
give much credit to our civilization. 

We have made but feeble attempts to remedy this condition of 
affairs that is rapidly destroying all of our fish life, which bas been a 
source of infinite pleasure und health to thousands of our people and 
also been an exceedingly important factor in our source of food, 

The preservation of our waters for the enjoyment of mankind as a 
source of pleasure and recreation is far beyond money value, but even 
if we are so gross as to disregard that feature and regard only the 
dollar-value side the facts and figures indicate that we are grossly 
wasteful and negligent. The money costs of the pollution of our 
waters runs into many millions of dollars annually, and, furthermore, 
We are destroying one of the greatest sources of sustaining human life. 

In his report to Secretary Hoover in 1922 the Commissioner of Fish- 
erles said: 

“The public health bas been menaced, public works have been dam- 
aged, agriculture has suffered, and in some parts of the country the 
streams have been swept bare of living things. The pecuniary losses 
suffered as a result are enormous, and the preventable damage to the 
life aud beauty of our streams, lakes, and seacoast is beyond ail esti- 
mate in terms of money.” 

The president of the Izaak Walton League of America in a recent 
hearing before a congressional committee said: 

“The waters of the United States, Inland and coastal, are polluted 
worse than the waters of any country In the world; far, far in excess 
of any country in the world. It is stated, and I believe it is true, that 
8&5 per cent of the streams in America are polluted.” 

The annual production of fish In the United States is two and one- 
half billion pounds, and the value to the fishermen is $85,000,000. The 
value to the consumer you can estimate. 

The recent oil-pollution investigation brought forth many figures as 
to the cost of oil pollution in the coastal waters. 

In 1908 oysters ranked first in value among all the flsh products of 
the United States, being 29 per cent of all fish produced. In 1908 
Long Island Sound produced 1214 per cent of the Nation's total, In 
1920 the production fell off to 2 per cent. Originally every river and 
stream that empties into Long Island Sound was a natural spawning 
bed for shellfish and finny fish. To-day 75 per cent of these natural 
spuwning beds are so grossly polluted that neither shellfish nor finny 
fish will live therein. 

In 1884 the United States coast waters produced 600,000 barrels of 
salt mackerel. From 1916 the production averaged 90,000 barrels per 
year, and this in 1921 dwindled to 43,000 barrels. 

Salmon was at one time more than abundant in the Connecticut 
River. The last salmon was seen in 1872. 

The same condition obtains with reference to the famous shad of the 
Hudson River, 

Going to the Great Lakes we find the same conditions. In 1908 Lake 
Michigan had a production of approximately 40,000,000 pounds of fish. 
In 1918 it had fallen to 88,000,000. Lake Erie in 1908 produced 
42,000,000 pounds and in 1918, 38,000,000. 

The conservation commission of the State of New York in the 
report on the investigation of the pollution of streams, published in 
1923, said: 

“Streams in the State of New York are generally polluted in the 
more settled regions; in fact, are free from pollution only in the most 
remote portions of the Adirondacks. This pollution Is general and 1s 
increasing.” 

And thus the story goes. Figures might be multiplied, but I simply 
call attention to a condition that is general throughout our waters that 
we have permitted to be used as a dumping ground for our filth. 

Our noble rivers, the Hudson, the Niagara, the Mohawk, the Ohio, 
the Missouri, the Mississippi, and hundreds of minor streams have been 
made sources of danger to life, robbed of their beauty, subordinated to 
the material side of our life, and loads upon the upward course of our 
civilization. From the spiritual, esthetic, and material standpoints we 
bave been grossly negligent and rutbless. 

A writer in a recent issue of the Outlook has stated some very perti- 
nent truths: 

“The Nation has an inalienable right to clean waters, 

“Disposition of the waste of industry is a proper charge against 
industry, and against industry alone, 
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No corporations and no communities have any more right to pollute 
the waters with their waste than have citizens to dump reftise on 
their neighbors’ property. 

“We are a long way from attaining the establishment of such prin- 
ciples. When we have written them into law and established them in 
fact we may have some claim to be called a civilized Nation.” 

We must give greater attention to this problem so vital to the very 
life of our people. 

Civilization must not be allowed to destroy itself. We must not be 
blind to the fact that the destruction of natural resources Is suicide, 
Our civilization is too ruthless. We dry up our streams by falling 
to protect our forests. We kill the bird life by taking away their 
dwelling places and leave the fields open for the pests that destroy 
our agriculture. We kill off our tish by destroying their home. We 
create cesspools from which to extract our drinking water. We all 
our graveyards with the victims of our barbarity. We are more than 
foolish. We are absolutely stupid. 

What are we going to do about it? If the people individually will 
not have sense cnough to live up to a high state of civilization It is 
necessary for society to protect itself. 

Congress Is limited In its powers. It can only legislate as to nayl- 
gation. It has gone to the extent of curbing the discharge of oll into 
coastal waters, but much further It can not go. The power rests 
with the States. Some progress has been made by the States. Most 
of them have laws upon their statute books but in the main poorly 
enforced, The State of New York through its conservation commission 
and health department has been encouragingly active. 1 do not say 
that there should be un immediate ruthless enforcement, but the en- 
forcement should be more rapid. Methods of disposal should be adopted 
to rapidly lessen the dangers of Industrial waste and the communities 
should be required more rapidly to discontinue the making of thelr 
sewage a source of danger and disgust. 

We of New York pride ourselves upon the fact that we have one of 
the most beautiful States in the Union. We have our beautiful moun- 
tains, our valleys, our lakes, and our streams. We have our wonderfol 
cities, towns, and villages. We are the Empire State. We have the 
largest population and the greatest wealth. We should be a shining 
example to our sister States in making every stream, every lake, a 
source of joy to the lover of nature and a souree of food value to our 
people with sane and sensible usage. We have progressed along the 
rond, but I believe that we can go much faster and finally bring about 
the ideal condition when we can pride ourselves that we are not wal.ow- 
ing in our own filth, 

I submit herewith a summary of the sanitary conditions of tho 
watersheds of the State, made by the State department of health. 


SUMMARY OF SANITARY CONDITIONS BXISTING ON WATERSHEDS IN NEW 
YORK STATE 2 


Tite State of New York contains several large watersheds, or drain- 
age areas. The watersheds drained by the following streams, which 
comprise practically the entire area of the State, have all been care- 
fully inspected by the State department of health: The Hudson River, 
the Susquehanna, the Oswego, the Genesee, the Mohawk, the Black, the 
Delaware, the Au Suble, the Allegheny, the Oswegutchie, and the 
Raquette. Since 1903, when the present stream pollution law went into 
effect, it has been the policy of the department to require provision for 
the construction of sewage-treatment plants for all new sewer systems 
installed. In the case of approyals of sewer extensions, the depart- 
ment has required that adequate sewage-treatment works be installed 
by a certain definite date, or that such works be installed and put 
into operntion whenever the State commissioner of heaith deems the 
construction of such works necessary. As u result of this policy 
sewage-treatment plants have been Installed in some 20 cities, including 
Rochester, Syracuse, and Albany, and a number of other cities are 
either constructing or planning to install treatment works. Similar 
works have also been installed In nearly 80 villages. A brief descrip- 
tion of the sanitary conditions existing on the watersheds of the State 
is given below. . 

HUDSON RIVER WATERSHEDS 


That the Hudson River is appreciably polluted by sewage and indus- 
trial wastes is a well-known fact. Above the village of Corinth this 
pollution is relatively small, as the river drains vast unpopulated sec- 
tions of the Adirondacks. At Corinth the pollution of the river begins, 
as a result of the discharge of pulp-mill wastes into the river. Between 
Glens Falis and Fort Edward there are a number of pulp mills which 
discharge sulphite wastes and add very much to the pollution of the 
river. The effect of this pollution has been found to cause a discolora- 
tion of the water and an increase in the turbidity, to fill the stream to a 
more or less degree with fine suspended and coarse masses of pulp 
fiber, and to produce a deposit of this matter upon the banks and bed of 
the river. In view of the fact that these wastes when discharged 
into the streams do not carry with them the germs of disease and prob- 
ably yery few bacteria, and many of the chemicals discharge with tiem 
have germicidal properties, there is no rellable evidence that the dis- 
charge of the waste from these industries into the upper Hudson has 
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any appreciable effect upon the Ife and health of persons residing along 
the river. It is possible that at times, when portions of the bed and 
banks of the river upon which deposits of pulp have occurred, are ex- 
posed to the sun, odors may arise from decomposition and create a 
nuisance locally. Most of the mills which are discharging these wastes 
were constructed and in operation prior to 1903 and have filed reports 
as required by section 79 of Article V of the public health law. 

As regards the discharge of sewage into the river, it may be stated 
that there is only one village above Glen Falls which has a public sewer 
systom and discharges sewage Into the river. The sewage from Glen 
Falls Is not discharged directly into the Hudson but into a ravine or 
rock crevice tributary to the river, This department has approved 
plans for a sewage-treatment plant for the city. Many of the cities 
and villages such as Saratoga, Ballston, Round Lake, located along 
tributaries-of the Hudson, have constructed and are operating sewage- 
treatment plants. ‘The cities and villages located along the main 
stream, such as Troy, Mechanicville, Cohoes, and others, have not, as 
a rule, provided for the treatment of their sewage, but action is being 
or has been taken by the department to require such treatment. Where 
permits have been issued by the department allowing the discharge of 
sewage from such municipalities, the permits have required that plans 
showing adequate means for sewage treatment shall be submitted for 
approval on or before a certain specified date and that the treatment 
works shall be constructed and put into operation on or before a cer- 
tuin date. 

The construction and operation of a sewage-treatment plant by the 
city of Albany has relieved to a considerable extent the load which has 
been placed upon the Hudson River. ‘The river broadens out consid- 
crably below the city and many relatively large tributary streams which 
drain large sparsely populated sections discharge into the river. Be- 
low Albany the sewage from the cities and villages is generally dis- 
charged into the river without treatment. This practice has been fol- 
lowed, aud generally without nulsance, owing to the large dilution af- 
forded the sewage and to the fact that below Poughkeepsie the river is 
unsuitable for a drinking water supply as a result of the effect of the 
salt of the ocean. With the increasing use of the river for bathing pur- 
poses the necessity of providing for the treatment of the sewage from the 
municipalities Is evident. The department has advised the Hudson 
River State Hospital, the sewage from which is discharged without treat- 
ment into the Hudson between the intake of the water supplies for the 
Institution and the city of Poughkeepsie, respectively, to make a request 
to the legislature for funds to construct a sewage-treatment plant. A 
timilir recommendation has been made in connection with the treatment 
of the sewage from the Mattewan State Hospital at Beacon. The sewage 
from the State training school for girls at Hudson has been treated in 
a sewage-treutment plant for over 10 years. 

SUSQUEHANNA RIVER WATERSHED 


The drainage area of the Susquehanna River comprises nearly one- 
eighth of the area of the State and is second only to the Hudson in 
extent. There are only two lukes of any considerable size on the wuter- 
shed, both of which are located near the headwaters of the river. About 
75 per cent of the drainage area is devoted to agriculture and dairying. 
There are seven citios on the watershed, of which Binghamton and 
Elmira are the largest. None of these cities nor any of the villages 
which have sewer connections provide for the treatment of the sewage 
before its discharge into the stream. However, the sewage from the 
State Institutions at Bath and Oxford and the wastes from the Endicott- 
Johnson factories at Johnson City are trented before their discharge into 
the streams. Steps have been taken by the department, however, to 
reguire treatment of the sewage from the municipalities, and to this 
end plans have been approved for sewage-treatment plants for Onconta, 
Elmira, and Corning. Norwich has submitted for approval plans for a 
fewage-treatment plant and Binghamton has such plans now in course of 
preparation, When the disposal plants for these muuicipalities are con- 
structed and put In operation there will be no sources of serious sewage 
pollution on this watershed. 


OSWEGO RIVER WATERSHED 


The drainage arca of the Oswego River occupies the entire central 
portion of New York State. The “Finger Lakes” and Oncida and 
Onondaga Lakes are included in the watershed. The drainage area is 
imther thickly settled and contains many important cities and a large 
number of villages. Among the larger of these municipalities are Syra- 
cuse, Rome, Oneida, Auburn, Geneva, Ithaca, Canandaigua, Oswego, and 
Fulton. The sewage from Syracuse is passed through a sewage-treatment 
plant before its discharge into Onondaga Lake. About two years ago 
Canandaigua installed a plant for the treatment of its sewage and 
Oneida has just completed and put into operation a sewage-treatment 
plant, A portion of the sewage of Auburn is passed through treatment 
plants before its discharge Into the tributaries of the Oswego and a part 
of the sewage of the cities of Oswego and Fulton is treated before Its 
discharge into the Oswego River. Ithaca has a plant for the treatment 
of the sewage of the city before its discharge into Cayuga Lake, but 
Geneva and Rome provide no treatment of their sewage. In addition 
to the municipalities referred to above the following villages located 
upon the Oswego watershed operate sewage-treatment plants; Seneca 
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Falls, Lyons, Newark, Penn Yan, Waterloo, East Syracuse, and East- 
wood. 

In addition to the beneficial effect of the sewage-treatment plants, 
the enactment of rules and regulations by this department for the pro- 
tection of water supplies derived from some of the Jakes and streams 
upon the Oswego watershed has resulted in a general improvement of 
the lakes and streums. Rules and regulations have heen enacted for 
such municipalities as Canandaigua, Ithaca, Auburn, Rome, Syracuse, 
and others. 

GENESEE RIVER WATERSHED 


The only city on the watershed of the Genesee River is Rochester, 
with a population of about 300,000. The sewage, which was formerly 
discharged into the river from this city, has been intercepted and con- 
ducted to a sewage-treatment plant near Lake Ontario, ani 1s discharged 
after treatment into this lake. The number of sewered villages on the 
watershed is comparatively sinall and the amount of sewage pollution is 
accordingly small. The villages of Avon, Mount Morris, and Dunsville 
have plants which treat the sewage from the villages before its discharge 
into the stream. The conditions upon the watershed are Improved also 
by the enactment of rules and regulations for the protection from con- 
tamination of the water supplics for several villages, including Avon, 
Geneseo, Perry, and Nunda, as well as the supply for the city of Roches- 
ter. One of the most frequent sources of pollution upon the Genesee 
watershed is the wastes from cheese factories and creamerics. The pol- 
lution by these wastes is not serlous, generally, but it often causes local 
nuisance near the vicinity of the factories. The Genesse may be consid- 
ered, therefore, in a generally satisfactory condition with the exception 
of the creation of minor nuisances, intermittently, near a few villages 
which have not as yet Installed sewage-treatment works. 

MOMAWK RIVER WATERSHED 

The Mobawk River drains the east-central portion of New York State. 
It rises about 40 miles east of Lake Ontario and empties into the 
Hudson River a little above Troy. The principal tributaries are East 
and West Canada Crecks from the north draining the southwestern 
portion of the Adirondacks, and Schoharie Creck from the south. A 
large percentage of the population on the watershed resides in cities 
and villages located on the Mohawk River. The amount of immediate 
pollution reaching the river is, therefore, relatively large. he water 
power available on the Mohawk and its tributaries has led to the loca- 
tion of numerous factories in the cities and villages. These factories 
discharge large quantities of wastes into the streams. The largest 
umount of waste comes from the cotton and silk mills, each discharging 
more or less bleachery agents and dyestuffs. The woolen mills, carpet 
mills, and leather factories discharge large amounts of organic matter, 
Except below Johnstown, Little Falls, Amsterdam, Dolgeville, and 
Utica, where local nufsances are at times created, the condition of the 
river is, generally speaking, fairly satisfactory. 

The city of Utica has just had plains prepared for a complete sewage- 
treatment works for the city. Sewage-treatment plants have been built 
at Frankfort, Gloversville, and Schenectady. These plants have nat- 
urally improved conditions below these cities and villages. 

In general it may be said that the Mohawk River recelves sufticient 
pollution at most of the centers of population to produce grossly pol- 
luted water for limited distances below the various outlets Self- 
purification in the river leads to the elimination of a large amount of 
this polluting material, so that physical nulsances are not produced at 
many places. The extent of the bacteriological pollution Is such, how- 
ever, that the raw Mohawk River water can not be used at any place 
for potable purposes. 

BLACK RIVER WATERSHED 


The Black River through Its tributarics, the Moose and Beaver 
Rivers, drains portions of the Adirondack wilderness, comprising many 
small lakes. Except for Watertown, the only city upon the watershed, 
and for several small villages the population is well scattered. Owing 
to the wooded nature of the watershed and to the water power afforded 
by the falls in the river, numerous pulp mills and industrial establish- 
ments have located along the river. These mills discharge large 
amounts of wastes into the river, causing considerable pollution in the 
immediate vicinity of the outlets, Many of the mills have filed reports 
with the department as required by law. Watertown obtains its water 
supply from the river, and in view of the discharge of the sulpbite 
wastes into the stream the water is found yery difficult to treat before 
it is delivered to the consumers. 

The amount of sewage discharged into the river is very small ex- 
cept at Watertown, Carthage, and West Carthage. These communities 
have sewer systems and discharge their sewage into the river without 
treatment. Plans have been approved by the department for a sewage- 
treatment plant for Carthage, and the department has just required 
West Carthage to have plans prepared for a sewage-trentment plant 
for that village, The construction of sewage-treatment plants for these 
vilages will eliminate the principal sewage menace of the Watertown 
water supply. 

DELAWARE RIVER WATERSHED 

The Delaware River watershed in New York State is of a relatively 

rural character, the principal occupation being farming. There are 
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many dalries on this area and about GO or 70 creameries and cheese 
Jactorles. A large amount of the milk is shipped without manufacture. 
There are about 20 plants engaged In the manufacture of wood alcohol 
und 2 tanneries upon the watershed. There is only 1 city (Port 
Jarvis) and 13 incorporated villagrs upon the watershed. Aside from 
the concentration of population at these points, the watershed Is 
sparsely populated. During the summer, however, a large number of 
tourists and yacntionists visit this section of the State. 

The wastes from many of the creamerics are discharged into the 
streams without treatment. Where nuisances resulting from such dis- 
charge have come to the attention of the department, the creameries 
have been required to provide at least sottling-tank treatment ot the 
waste water and washings and to discontinue the discharge into the 
Streams of whey and skim milk, the usual source of the nuisance. In 
regard to the wastes from the acid factories, it may be sald that the 
Tollntion of the streams by these wastes, which was very serious 15 
years ago, has been practically etiminated. 

Many of the villages upon the watershed have no sewer systems 
and consequently there is very Uttle direct discharge of sewage into the 
river except through an occasional private sewer. Some of the villages, 
such as Liberty, Monticello, Stamford, and Hobart, which have sewer 
systems, provide for the treatment of the sewage before its discharge 
into the strenm. The sewage from Port Jarvis is discharged into the 
river without treatment, and, aside from the fact that local objection- 
ndle conditions exist et times, no nuisance occurs as a result of such 
Cischarge, which is at the State line. A fow miles below all evidence 
of the sewage discharge has disappeared. 


AU SABLE RIVER WATERSHED 


The Au Sable River drains one of the most beautiful sections of the 
Adirondack Mountains. Tue wntershed is made up of forest-coverca 
mountains, the mecca of tourists and yacationists. The permanent 
population upon the watershed is vory small and is located principally 
at Lake Placid, Au Sable Forks, Keeseville, and Au Sable Chasm, Lake 
Placid village has a public sewer system, the sewage from which is 
passod through a sewige-treatment plant before its discharge Into the 
Stream. The other villages have only private sewers, from which the 


sewnge in small amounts is discharged into the Au Sable without treat- 


ment, 

The principal source of pollution of the Au Sable River is the wastes 
from the pulp mill of the J. & J. Rogers Co. at Au Sable Forks; a mill 
has been operated by the company at this point for many years. For 
a long time all of the sulphite wastes were discharged directly into the 
river, but for the past 30 years ali of the concentrated sulphite wastcs 
and the first washings, amounting to over 125,000 gallons per day, have 
heen treated in evaporators for the manufacture of, materials used for 
tanulng, for road binder, and core binder. As a result the pollution of 
the river has been lessened materially. 

For many years Keeseville obtained its water supply from the. river 
below the point of discharge of these wastes, but a new water supply 
derived from an upland stream has been sceured. 


ALLEGHENY RIVER WATERSHED 


The watershed of the Alicgheny River is largely wilderness; the popu- 
Jation is small and scattered, outside of the cities and villages. There 
are three citics on the watershed—Jamestown, Olean, and Salamanca— 
‘having a total population of about 70,000. Except near these cities, 
where the pollution is objectionable, the conditions on the waterstied are 
fatrly satisfactory so far as sewage pollution js concerned. The pollu- 
tian of the streams by factory wastes, tannery wastes, and oll wastes is 
objectionable at certain points, more particularly below Jamestown, 
Salamanca, and Olean, respectively. Olean has two disposal plants, 
which treat the sewage from n portion of the city, and Jamestown is 
planning to install a sewasre-disposal plant to treat the entire sewage 
of the city in the immediate future. 


OSWEGATCHIE RIVER WATERSHED 


The watershed of the Oswegatehle River is very sparsely settled and 
densely wooded. The only city upon the watershed is Ogdensburg, and 
in view of its location at the very mouth of the river, its effect upon the 
watorshed is unimportant. There are several villages upon the drain- 
age area, Gouverneur being the largest of these. The sewage from 
this village is discharged Into the river without treatment, but has no 
particular effect upon the river except as it produces a local nuisance, 
The other communities have only short lengths of semipublic or private 
sewers, 

The wastes from pulp and paper mills and oceasionally a creamery 
or cheese factory contribute visibly to the pollution of the stream. The 
water naturally has a dark color, due partly to the vast swampy areas 
drained by the river and partly to the industrial wastes. 


RAQUETTE RIVER WATERSHED 


The Raquette River rises in a densely wooded, sparsely settled section 
of the Adirondacks, There are no citles and only four incorporated 
villages upon the watershed. The pollution of the Raquette River by 
sewage is therefore not large. Potsdam, Norwooil, and Massena have 
public sewer systems and Tupper Lake has private sewers, the sewage 
from which is discharged into the river without treatment. Other 
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sources of pollution on the watershed are the pulp mills and lumber 
Allis, which discharge sulphite wastes and sawdust Into the river. 
The effect of the discharge of the sewage anid wastes into the river is 
apparent in most cases only for a short distance below the outlets. 

Pierconeld, Potsdam, and Norwood obtain their water supplies from 
the Raquette, but the consumers do not as a rule use the water for 
drinking purposes. 

CONCLUSIONS 

From this résumé it Is evident that a considerable improvement in 
the sanitary condition of streams in New York State has been necom- 
plished. Among the outstanding improvements has been the construc- 
tion und operation of sewnge-treatinent plants by many of the largo 
cities and villages of the State. The enactment by the department of 
rules and regulations for the protection from contamination of 100 
pulile water supplies in the State hay been responsible for the preser- 
vation of the relative purity of many streams. 


CHIPPEWA INDIANS OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 178) authorizing 
the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota to submit claims to the 
Court of Claims, with Senate amendments, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and ask for a conference, 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 178) authorizing the Cuippewa Indians of Minnesota to 
submit claims to the Court of Claims. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman a question? Is this bill now on the 
Senate calendar? 

Mr. LEAVITT. 
morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. LEAVIxT, Mr. SPROUL of 
Kansas, and Mr. HAYDEN. 


LANDS ON SANTA YSABEL RESERVATION, CALIF, 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Spenker's table the bill (H. R. 8186) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to purchase certain lands in Gali- 
fornia to be added to the Santa Ysabel Reservation, and author- 
izing an appropriation of funds therefor, with Senate amend- 
ments, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there is no matter that comes. before the House abont which 
there should be greater care and more opportunity for scri- 
tiny than in connection with Indian legislation and upon mat- 
ters affecting the Indians. In this cage the House passed a 
bill the other day by unanimous consent, a bill that otherwise, 
probably, would not have gotten up for consideration, a bill 
authorizing money to be used for the purpose of buying land 
for a certain tribe of Indians in California. There was noth- 
ing else in the bill. That bill has gone to the Senate, aud. as 
I understand it, the Sennte has attached to it an amendment 
not at all germane, the amendment providing for the consid- 
eration of claims of several tribes of Indians in Oklahoma, an 
entirely unrelated matter. What merit there may in that 
proposition, I do not know, I feel that the bill for those 
claims ought to take its regular course; it ought to be reported 
by the gentleman's committee; it ought to come up in the 
House in the regular way, and ought to be considered on its 
merits. Whenever a provision like that is hitched on as a rider 
to something entirely unrelated it giyes it a peculiar appear- 
ance. For one I do not propose that that kind of legislation 
us to Indian affairs shall be successful, and therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, I object to this bill going to conference, although I 
will withhold that objection if the gentleman from Montana 
can assure the House that the House conferees will not ac- 
cept the extraneous matter that has been put in this bill by 
the Senate. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will say to the gentleman that the amend- 
ment placed on the bill by the Senate is a matter which really 
should be considered not by the Commiitee on Indian Affairs 
but by the Committee on the Public Lands. The purpose in 
asking for a conference is to prevent the bill from passing 
with that amendment in it without the fullest sort of consid- 
eration, 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have every confidence in the gentleman. 
My desire now is to put a stop right here to that kind of rider 
legislation, and if the gentleman could assure the House that 
the Honse conferees will not accept the extraneous matter 
anaes in this particular Senate amendment I shall not 
0 


It just came over from the Senate this 
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Mr. LEAVITT. I can not speak for the other two conferees, 
but any opinion is that this matter should be thoroughly con- 
sidered Dy the Committee on the Public Lands and handled 
there in the regular way. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then I suggest that the gentleman, for 
the present, withdraw his request, and until such time as he 
ean speak with definiteness for all of the conferees, 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will be glad to do that. Mr. Speaker, 
through an arrangement with the gentleman from Michigan, I 
Withdraw the request for unanimous consent until I have had 
un opportunity to confer with my committee. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PHESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Sundry messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House 
that the President had approved bills of the following titles: 

On March 27, 1926: 

H. R. 7979. An act granting to the Yosemite Valley Railroad 
Co. the right of way through certain public lands for the reloca- 
tion of part of its existing railroad. 

On March 31, 1920: 

H. R. 7741. An act to construct a bridge across the Choctaw- 
hatchee River near Geneva, Geneva County, Ala., on State Road 
No. 20; 

H. R. 8040. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
reconstruction, maintenance, and operation of an existing bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Fort Benton, Mont. ; 

II. R. 8514. Au net granting the consent of Congress to Missouri 
Stute Highway Commission to construct a bridge across Black 
River; 

H. R. 8598. An act granting the consent of Congress to the police 
jury of Morehouse Parish, La., or the State Highway Commis- 
sion of Louisiana to coustruct a bridge across the Bayou Bar- 
tholomew at or near Point Pleasant, in Morehouse Parish; 

H. R. 8909. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Barry, State of Missouri, to construct a bridge across 
the White River; and 

II. R. 8910. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Barry, State of Missouri, to construct a bridge across 
the White River. 

On April 1, 1926: 

II. R. 2830. An act to legalize a wharf and marine railway 
owned by George Peppler in Finneys Creek at Wachapreague, 
Accomac County, Va.; and 

II. R. 3925, An act to amend an act entitled “An act to enable 
the people of New Mexico to form a constitution and State gov- 
ernment and be admitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States.” 

On April 2, 1926: 

IH. R. 9007. An net granting the consent of Congress to the 
Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate bridges across the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers at Cairo, III.; 
and 

II. R. 9599. An net granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Louisville, Ky., to construct a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near said city. 

On April 3, 1926: 

H. R. 8834. An act to amend section 65 of the act entitled 
“An act to establish a code of law for the District of Colum- 
bla,“ approved March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory thereof 
and supplementary thereto; and 

H. J. Res, 147. Joint resolution authorizing and requesting the 
President to extend invitations to foreign governments to be 
represented by delegates at the International Congress of Soil 
Science to be held in the United States in 1927. 


SALE OF CERTAIN ABANDONED TRACTS OF LAND AND BUILDINGS 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table II. R. 7178, authorizing the sale of 
certain abandoned tracts of land and buildings, and agree to 
the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speuker’s table the bill H. R. 
7178, with a Senate amendment, and agree to the amendment 
of the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as I understand, the purpose of this bill as it originally passed 
the House, on a favorable report from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, was to authorize the disposition of 
property that the Government had abandened in so far as its 
use was concerned. 
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Mr. ELLIOTT, Yes. It is property under the control of the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. LANHAM. ‘The Senate amendment simply provides that 
in case some of that property may be needed by other depart- 
ments of the Government that instead of a sale a transfer may 
be made to such department. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

So the Senate amendment was agreed to. 


BIRTHDAY OF REPRESENTATIVE TILSON 


The SPEAKER. Before procecding with the Consent Cal- 
endar the Chair will ask the gentleman from ‘Tennessee | Mr. 
GARRETT} to take the chair. fApplanse.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimons consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, and you. my colleagues, 
I take the floor for the first time since my election as Spenker 
to make an announcement which, I know, will be of interest 
to you. To-day is the birthday of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut, the able leader on the majority side. [Applause.] 
Sixty years have passed since that happy event. To look at 
him one could scarcely believe that that can be the fact, but 
it is in the record in his own handwriting. [Laughter.] ‘Time 
bas dealt kindly with him, though, for in rugged vigor, both 
mental and physical, he is surpassed by but few men in this 
Honse. [Applause.] 

In all the years I have been here I can think of but few men 
who have so steadily progressed onward and upward not only 
in the respect but in the affection of his colleagues, and in 
wishing him health and happiness and continued prosperity 
throughout his life, I am sure I am merely echoing the sentil- 
ments of every man here. [Prolonged applause, the Members 
rising.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the 
minority in particular, I beg to join in felicitations to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut upon this anniversary of his birth. 
{Applause.] And may I not say, as a Tennessean, and espe- 
cially in behalf of Tennesseans, the fact that this very happy 
event occurred in our State is not to us a matter of regret. 
[Applause.] 

I congratulate the gentleman whose conduct as the leader of 
his party along political lines is marked by a candor and a 
strict integrity of action which causes him to command the 
respect of all of us [applause]; whose high character causes 
him to be universally esteemed and whose agreeable personal 
qualities elicit the affections of all with whom he comes in 
contact. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues of the House, 
I wish to express my very sincere appreciation of the most 
generous words just spoken by our beloved Speaker and by the 
distinguished minority leader. 

I am not going to make a speech and thereby possibly spoil 
all the good things they have said about me. It will serve the 
purpose better to simply express to you my sincere apprecia- 
tion and thanks for this demonstration of a personal character, 
I shall, however, take advantage of the occasion to thank you 
all for your cooperation and assistance in carrying out the im- 
portant business of this House; for after all, that is the mat- 
ter in which I am most deeply concerned. I am glad to say 
that thus far the entire membership of this House, withont 
regard to parties, have joined with me and cooperated with me 
in making the fine record this House has made to date. There- 
fore I take this occasion to thank you for this cooperation and 
to add that we are now ready to proceed with the business of 
the House. [Applause.] 


CONSENT CALENDAR 
LUMMI INDIAN RESERVATION, WASH. 


The first business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 61) to authorize an appropriation for the construc- 
tion of a road on the Lummi Indian Reservation, Wash. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill, which is No. 79 on the calendar, may be passed over 
without prejudice. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, this is the second thne this bill lias been passed over 
without prejudice, 
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Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have asked that it go over 
with a view to completing an inquiry for information on ac- 
count of a possible objection, which is not completed and will 
do me an injustice unless it is completed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that this bill may be passed over without 
prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


KAW RESERVATION IN OKLAHOMA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 7083) authorizing the sale and conveyance of certain 
lands on the Kaw Reservation in Oldahoma. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(I. R. 8725) to establish the warrant grade of pay clerk and 
the commissioned warrant grades of chief marine gunner, chief 
quartermaster clerk, and chief pay clerk in the United States 
Marine Corps. 

The Clerk rend the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER., Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
I would like to ask the gentleman what this is going to cost. 

Mr. COYLE. The immediate effect, Mr. Speaker, of this bill 
is a slight saving to the Treasury of the United States. The 
positive cost will not begin at all until the end of several 
years from the present time 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, just one moment. The See- 

retary of the Navy in Iris report shows that in the seventh 
“year it will cost $18,786; eighth year, $21,677; ninth year, 
$22.367; and the tenth year, $20,747. I want to call the gen- 
tleman's attention to the press notices which say the President 
is sending for the Speaker and the majority lender and the 
‘steering committee, if not daily, weekly, and admonishing 
them that this Congress must stop passing bills that take money 
out of the Treasury. Where is his line of demarcation? 

Mr. COYLE. Mr. Speaker, may I answer that objection on 
this basis? It is my understanding that that last figure is the 
maximum added cost under this bill; and in addition to 
thiat— 

Mr. BLANTON. Has the Bureau of the Budget approved 
this bill? 
wie COYLE. The Bureau of the Budget has approved this 

aS 

Mr. BLANTON. If the Burean of the Budget has approved 
it, I shail not stand in the way of it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman know that the 
Army field clerks are coming in for the same kind of bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not going to stand in the way of a 
vill of this character if the Bureau of the Budget says, Let it 

SS. 

Mr. COYLE. The gentleman is correct in that statement. 
The Bureau of the Budget has approved this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the warrant grade of pay clerk In the Untted 
States Marine Corps is hereby established, appointments thereto to be 
made in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Navy. Officors In sald grade shall have the same rank, pay, allow- 
ances, and other benefits ns now are or may hereafter be allowed other 
warrant ofMfccrs in the Marine Corps. All pny clerks hereafter ap- 
polnted shall be warrant officers. Pay clerks now in the Marine 
Corps shall be warranted as pay clerks under the provisions of this 
act ond shall take rank in accordance with their present dates of 
precedence, 

That the commissioned warrant grades of chicf marine gunner, chiet 
quartermaster clerk, und chief pay clerk in the Marine Corps are 
hereby established, and that marine gunners, quartermaster clerks, and 
pay clerks shall after six years from the date of warrant ba commis- 
sioned chief marine gunners, chief quartermaster clerks, and chief pay 
clerks, respectively, after passing satisfactorily such examinations as 
the Secretary of the Navy may preseribe, and when so commissioned 
they shall have the same rank, pay, allowances, and other benefits as 
now are or may hereafter be allowed commissioned warrant officcrs of 
the Navy: Provided, That for the purpose of computing the six-year 
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period of service required for promotion from warrant to chief warrant 
rank, all service us pay clerk, warrant oficer, and commissioned 
officer in the Marine Corps and all active service for purposes other 
than tralning rendered during the period from April 6, 1917, to 
December 31, 1921, under a temporary appointment as a pay clerk, 
warrant or commissioned officer in the United States Marine Corps, 
or as a pay clerk, warrant or commissioned officer in the United States 
Marine Corps Reserve, shall be counted: Provided further, That noth- 
ing contained ‘herein shall be construed so as to reduce the pay, allow- 
ances, emoluments, or other benciits that any person now in the service 
would have received but for the passage of this act: And provided fur- 
ther, That the total number of warrant officers end commissioned war- 
rant officers shall not exceed the total number of warrant officers and 
pay clerks now authorized by law. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was Jaid on the table. 
AMENDING ACT DONATING PUBLIC LANDS TO STATES AND TERRITORIES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
1250) to amend an act entitled “An act donating public lands 
to the several States and Territories which may provide col- 
leges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


De it enacted, eto, That the fourth section of the act entitled “An 
act donating public lands to the severni States and Territories which 
uray provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture nnd the mechanic 
Arts,“ approved July 2, 1862, as amended by the act approved March 
3, 1883, be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. That all moneys derived from the sale of lands aforesaid 
by the States to which lands are apportioned, and from the sales of 
land serip hereinbefore provided for, shail be invested in bonds of the 
United States or of the States or some other safe bonds; or the same 
may be invested by the States having no State bonds in any manner 
after the legislatures of such States shall have assented thereto and 
engaged that such funds shall yield a fair and reasonable rate of 
return, to be fixed by the State legislatures, and that the principal 
thereof shall forever remain unimpaired: Provided, That the moneys 
so invested or loaned shall constitute a perpetual fund, the capital of 
which shall remain forever undiminished (except so far as may be pro- 
vided in section 5 of this act), and the interest of which shall be 
inviolably appropriated by cach State which may take and claim the 
benefit of this act to the endowment, support, and maintenanco of at 
least one collego where the leading object shall be, without excluding 
other sclentifle and classical studies and including military tactics, 
to teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, in such manner as the legislatures of the States 
may respectively prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and prac- 
tical education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions in life.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ELECTRIO LIGHT AND POWER WITHIN THE DISTRICT OF HANA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 4799) to authorize and provide for the manufacture, 
maintenanee, distribution, and supply of electric current for 
light and power within the district of Hana, on the island and 
county of Maui, Territory of Hawaii. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? ; 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, after consultation with the 
gentleman from Hawail [Mr. JArrerr] as to the form of tho 
bill, I ask that it may be passed over without prejudice, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXCHANGE OF LAND WITH THE LEO SHEEP co., OF RAWLINS, WYO. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bin 
(S. 1462) permitting the Leo Sheep Co., of Rawlins, Wyo., to 
convey certain lands to the United States and to select other 
lands in Heu thereof in Carbon County, Wyo., for the improve- 
ment of the Medicine Bow National Forest. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ORAMTON. Reserving the right to object, this is a bill 
authorizing the exchange of land outside of the national for- 
est under supervision of the General Land Oflice for certain 
lands that pre in certain national forests, Tue Agricultural 
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Department recommends the exchange, which gives them an 
additional amount of land. The Interior Department has con- 
trol of the land that is to be given this company, aud it says: 
I am without information regarding the necessity of the proposed 
legislation and am not informed as to the relative value of the lands 
or the merits of the exchange proposed. Unless there is some particu- 
jar administrative reason thercfor, I am opposed to the enactment of 
legislation authorizing an exchange involving lands outside of a na- 
tional forest. Therefore I recommend that S. 1462 be not enacted, 


In view of that statement of the department I will be glad 
if we could have some further information concerning this 
exchange. 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, when this bill was passed over 
at the request of the gentleman from Michigan on the last 
unmmbnons-consent day, I visited the Secretary in person and 
Judge Finney, the Assistant Secretary, aud ascertained that 
there was no particular objection to this particular bill. But 
there was u consistent policy of the Department of the Interior 
against making any such exchanges of land with the Depart- 
ment of Agricuiture unless there were administrative reasons 
Justifying it. 

At the time the Secretary sent the letter to the Publie Lands 
Committee he did not have before him the letter of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, which to some degree at least did state 
the administrative reasons. I call attention to these reasons 
as set out in the last report, No. 437, in which the Secretary 
says: 

This measure is similar to other legislation which has been enacted 
to authorize exchanges, in that the lands to be conveyed must be chiefy 
valuable for national forest purposes and the lands selected sball not 
exceed them in value. The department has found that much good can 
be accomplished through the consolidation in Government ownership 
of these natural units of forest-producing lands. Such laws enable the 
Forest Service to simplify many administrative problems and provide 
much better fire protection, 

Sinee public interests would be promoted through legislatton of this 
cbaracter, the department would recommend favorable consideration of 
the measure. 


I conceive that to be a sufficient administrative reason to 
answer the question. In addition, we have a later statement 
froin Secretary Jardine to this effect: 


In view of the fact that the land is within the exterior boundaries of 
the Medicine Bow National Forest and that some of it is forest- 
producing land which, it protected, would eventually produce a larger 
and more valuable forest asset, it is the belief of the forester thut it 
would be in the public interest to acquire this land by exchange in the 
manner proposed In Senate bill 1402. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I notice that the Forest Serv- 
ice is always ready to accept more land, but when they are 
asked to give up lands as when more lands are wanted to add 
to a park they are rather reluctant. I have not noticed that 
Congress has been very ready to take land away from the 
forest reserves unless the Forest Service gave express consent. 

Mr. WINTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Yes. 

Mr. WINTER. In response to that I wish to say that at 
the present tine there is pending a bill to which the Forest 
Service has given its consent that would transfer over 800,000 
acres in Wyoming in the Teton Forest Reserve to the Yellow- 
stone National Park, 

Mr. CRAMTON. In exchange for some other lands, and the 
event that the gentleman speaks about is quite amazing, be- 
cause it is the first progress in that direction that we have 
heen able to make in a number of years. However, leaving 
that aside, I think, as a matter of good legislative policy, that 
in these minor matters the department that is responsible 
ought to give its upproval before we act. I have talked with 
Governor Spry, the Commissioner of the Land Office, who says 
tlint he feels in a case like this that the party that wants the 
exchange ought to make that fact known to the Land Office 
some time in advance and thus give them un opportunity to 
examine the land involved or which is to be exchanged and 
that for which it is to be exchanged; and if it is a fair proposi- 
tion and there are good administrative reasons for it, the 
department will approye of it. I do not want to cause any 
embarrassment to my friend from Wyoming [Mr. WINTER] or 
any inconyenience, and in view of his statement quoting the 
Secretary of the Interior upon this I am not going to object to 
the bill. I do suggest to the Committee on Public Lands, how- 
ever, Which has reported this bill, that in the future we ougbt 
to give the Interior Department an opportunity to examine 
these matters and not make a report upon them unless they 
have been given their opportunity. I withdraw the objection. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bHI? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it cnacted, cte., That upon delivery to the Seerctary of the Interior 
by Leo Sheep Co., of Rawlins, Wyo., of its properly executed decd or 
deeds conveying to the United States of America the lands of Leo Sheep 
Co., In sectlons 11 and 15, the north half of section 23, and the north 
half of the south half of section 23, township 18 north, range 82 west 
of the sixth principal meridian, containing approximately 1,760 acres, 
within the Medicine Bow National Forest, Wyo., the said company 
shall be anthorized and permitted to select not to exceed an equal 
value of public lands of the United States within townslups 13, 14, 
and 15, in range 90 west of the sixth principal moridlan, in Carbon 
County, Wyo.: Provided, That in the opinion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the interests of the United States will be benefited by such 
exchange of lands: And provided further, That the lands proposed to 
be conveyed to the United States are found by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to be chiefly valuable for national forest purposes. 

Sec. 2. That when the title to the lands herein described shall have 
revested in the United States pursuant to the foregoing provisions, 
nnd selection of lands in lieu thereof has been made as above by Leo 
Sheep Co., the Secretary of the Interior shall cause a patent to issue 
conveying such selected lands to Leo Sheep Co.; but in such patent 
there shall be reserved to the United States all oll, coal, and other 
mineral deposits within said lands and the right to prospect for, mine, 
and remove the same. p 

Sec, 3. That lands conveyed to the United States under the provi- 
sions of this act shall, upon acceptance of title, become a part of the 
national forest within the exterior boundaries of which they are situ- 
ated, and shall be subject to the control of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


PURCHASE OF LANDING FIELD NEAR LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1144) authorizing the Secretary of War to acquire a tract 
of land for use as a landing field at the air intermediate depot 
near the city of Little Rock, in the State of Arkansas, 

he Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I suggest that either the original Senate bill be approved 
or else the amendment which I shall offer that the land be 
paid for out of the proceeds of the sale of other lands be 
agreed to. However, the Senate bill as it came to us is per- 
fectly satisfactory if the committee amendment be rejected. 
Will the gentleman accept that? 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman can see the posi- 
tion that I am in. I introduced a bill and Senator Ronrnson 
Introduced a bill, as the gentleman knows, which provided 
that the $100,000 should be appropriated out of funds derived 
from the sale of Government property at Picron. ‘There was 
some objection on the part of the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget because it created a revolving fund in the War 
Department, and to comply with his suggestion an amend- 
ment was offered which has been ineorporated as a com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows that the War 
Department got itself into this situation; and, after all, it is 
up to us to do the legislating and not the Director of the 
Burean of the Budget. The Senate bill as it came over to us, 
Senator Rorrnson’s bill, is quite satisfactory, and that would 
use the funds of the sale of the lands right in that locality. I 
do not see why the gentleman can not accept that. 

Mr. RAGON. The gentlemau realizes the position that I 
am in. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA., Exactly. 
land purchased, does he not? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
do that. 

Mr. RAGON, And F thought se, or I would not have intro- 
duced that kind of a bill. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Is it clearly understood, if this bill is permitted 
to come up now without objection in this way, that the com- 
mittee amendment will not be agreed to and that the bill as 
passed by the Senate will be the bill agreed to? Is that clearly 
understood? 


The gentleman wants this 


I think the Senate or House bill will 
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Mr. RAGON. I can only say this much to the gentleman that 
With the influence of himself and others on his side that would 
undoubtedly be done. Personally, I have no objection to that 
procedure, but under the circumstances I shall have to con- 
form to the policy suggested by the Budget Bureau; I feel that 
Jam committed and therefore can not consent. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the objection 
tunt I have made to the bill. 

Mr. RAGON. I would not want anyone to think that I am 
blowing hot and cold with the War Department and the 
Director of the Budget, who have been very kind to me and 
very considerate of the rights of my people. 

Mr. BEGG, Oh, nobody can ever accuse the gentleman of 
doing that. With that understanding, that the committee 
amendment will not be agreed to and that the bill as originally 
pnssed in the Senate will be passed here, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 
in order to get some information, if the Senate bill becomes a 
law and certain 36% acres of land are sold in uccordance with 
the Senate bill, how much is it expected will be realized. 

Mr. RAGON. The gentleman misunderstands the situation. 
The 326% acres are to be purchased from the proceeds of the 
sale of the picron-acid plaut, amounting to more than 400 
acres. My recollection is that Senator Roptnson stated a while 
ago that the entire purchase price was something over 
$800,000. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Has the picron-acid plant been sold? 

Mr. RAGON. The sale was consummated last week. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And it brought some $200,0007 

Mr. RAGON, I think that it brought above $300,000. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


CRAMTON, What becomes of that money? 
BEGG. It goes into the General Treasury. 
CRAMTON. Just a moment. What becomes of it? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. it will go into the General Treasury. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does it go for new construction of Army 
posts as in the Hill bill? 

Mr. RAGON. No; the purpose of this original bill is to 
take $100,000 of that money and apply it to the purchase of 
this additional landing field. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The only difference I see between the bill 
ns passed by the Senate and the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee is that as it passed the Senate the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Racon] is sure of getting his money, and as it 
lias been reported by the committee there is only an authoriza- 
tion, and the gentleman is a long way from getting his money, 
but if my friend from Ohio [Mr. Bradl and my friend from 
New York [Mr. LaGuanrpta] are anxious to expedite the pay- 
ment of the $100,000 I shall not get in their way. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. So far us that is concerned, the War Depart- 
ment and eyery other department of the Government say they 
need it. I am not questioning whether or not they need 
it. I am simply taking their word by allowing them to sell 
one piece of property and buy another. If they sell 5,000 
acres and buy 3 acres and feel in their executive discretion that 
the % acres are more valuable than the 5,000 acres I haye no 
objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is to make sure that the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Racon] gets his money, but I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to acquire, at a cost not to exceed $100,000, a tract of land, 
661% acres in area, for use as a landing feid at the air Intermediate 
depot, near the clty of Little Rock, In the State of Arkansas, and the 
purchase price of said land shall be pald by the Attorney General out 
of the proceeds of the sale of the Goyernment property at Picron, 
sald property comprising 400 acres of land heretofore donated to the 
joyerniment by the citizens of Little Rock at a cost of approximately 
$300,000, 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and Insert: “That the sum 
of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for the purchase of not to exceed 75 acres 
of Jand adjoining the present lands occupied by the alr intermediate 
depot in Little Rock, Ark., and the Secretury of War is hereby au- 
thorized to make sald purchase,” 
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The SPEAKER. 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was rejected, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bil. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next Dill. 

USE OF INDIAN TRIBAL FUNDS FOR PAYMENT OF INSURANCE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 9099) authorizing the use of the funds of any tribe of 
Indians for payment of insurance premiums for protection of 
the property of the tribe against fire, theft, tornado, and hail, 

The title of the bill was rend. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, do I understand this is land, or improvements on the 
land? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It is the property of the Indians in the 
form of buildings and other personal property. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Whom is it done through—the Indian 
agent? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Through the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Do you only insure against tornado now? 

Mr. LEAVITT. In many ways, to the advantage of the 
Indians. But the comptroller has ruled that you can not do it, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How do the Indians feel about it? 

Mr LEAVITT. ‘They are favorable to it, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Have they been consulted. 

Mr. LEAVITT, Yes; they were present and were consulted, 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Spenker, that the Senate bill 
2530 be considered in place of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent that the Senate bill 2530 be considered in place 
of the House bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I should, in fairness, state that 
the Senate bill has an addition of four or five words at the 
end of it. It adds after the word “hail”. the words “ earth- 
quake, and other elements and forces of nature.” 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I suppose they are usual in that locality? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

The SPHAKWR. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That hereafter the funds of any tribe of Indians 
under the control of the United States may be used for payments of 
insurance premiums for protection of the property of the tribe against 
fire, theft, tornado, hail, earthquake, and other elements and forces 
of nature. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, the similar House bill 
will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. j 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 


HOMESTEAD ENTRIES, COLVILLE INDIAN RESERVATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 9351) extending the period of time for homestead en- 
tries on the south half of the diminished Colville Indian Reser- 
vation. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. - 

The SPBAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be tt enacted, ete., That the period provided by law for the filing of 
homestead entries upon the lands of the south half of the diminished 
Colville Indlan Reservation in the State of Washington, as provided In 
the act of Congress approved March 22, 1906, as amended by the act of 
Congress approved March 9, 1922, be, and is hereby, extended for a 
period of five years from and after the 4th day of September, 1926, 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


1926 


On line 7 strike cut the word“ March” and insert in lien thereof 
the word“ May.” 

The SPEAKER. 
mittee amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPIAKIR. The question is on the cugrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as umended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, aud passed. 

A mction to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 


PROSECUTION OF CLAIMS BY CERTAIN INDIAN TRIBES 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolution 
(II. J. Res. 134) authorizing the Cherokee Indians, the Semi- 
nole Indians, the Creck Indians, and the Choctaw and Chicka- 
uw Indians to prosecute claims, jointly or severally, in one or 
more petitions, as cach of said Indian nations or tribes may 
clect. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKHR., Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 5 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, cte., That the act of Congress approved March 19, 1924, 
entified “An net conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to 
hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any claims which the 
Cherokee Indians may have against the United States, and for other 
purposes’; the act of Congress approved May 20, 1924, entitled “An 
act conferring Jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, 
adjudicate, and enter Judgment in any claims which the Seminole In- 
diaos may have against the United States, and for other purposes“; 
the act of Congress approved May 24, 1924, entitled “An act con- 
frrring jurisdiction upon the Court of Clalms to hear, examine, adjudi- 
ente, and enter judgment in any claims which the Creek Indians may 
have against the United States, and for other purposes“; and the act 
of Congress approved June 7, 1924, entitled “An act conferring juris- 
diction upon the Court of Claims to kear, examine, adjudicate, and 
enter judgment in any claims which the Choctaw and Chickasaw In- 
Maus may have against the United States, and for other purposes,” 
shall bo construed to permit the claims of the Cherokee Nation or 
Trike, the Seminole Nation or Tribe, the Creck Nation or Tribe, and 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations or Tribes, to be prosecuted by 
each of the respective nations or tribes, jointly or severally, in one or 
more petitions, as each of said nations or tribes may elect. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


On page 2 strike out all of lines 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18 down to 
and including the word “elect " and insert“ permit exch Indian nation 
or tribe mentioned in said acts of Congress to prosecute its claims in a 
single sult or to bring a separate suit on one or more claims as its 
attorney or attorneys may elect: Provided, That the Choctaw and 
Chickasuw Nations or Tribes muy jointly or severally prosecute their 
eln inis.“ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution, 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the joint resolution 
was passed was ordered to be laid on the table. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the bill just passed. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, this resolution (II. J. Res. 
134) which I introduced is for the purpose of authorizing the 
Five Civilized Tribes, namely, the Cherokees, Creeks, Seminoles, 
Choctaws, and Chickasaws, to institute and prosecute separate 
suits upon separate causes of action under the jurisdictional 
bills enacted during 1924. Since Congress passed these bills 
attorneys have been employed on behalf of the several tribes 
and they are prepared to file suits upon a number of claims 
against the Government but are not prepared to bring all of 
the suits in one bill for each of the various tribes. 

To illustrate, if either of the tribes mentioned has two or 
more causes of action, this resolution is Intended to permit said 
tribe or nation to bring a suit upon one or more causes of 
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action, jointly or separately, without waiting to join all causes 
of action in one petition. Accountants are at work going over 
the books of the departments, and I am informed are not yet 
ready to report upon all claims which the tribes may have 
agrimst the Government. 

This resolution permits them to file any suits which they 
hove prepared and will permit cach tribe to bring any nadi- 
tional suits within the tiine granted in the original jurisdic- 
tional bills; but all suits must be fled within iye years from 
the date of approval of the respective jurisdictional bills. This 
resolution does not enlarge the time or jnrisdicticn es the orig- 
inal acts. All that is desired and all that is intended to be 
done is to permit each of the tribes to bring separate suits upon 
separate causes of action if the attorneys employed think it 
e without waiting to join all causes of action in one 
su 

It will he noted the last proviso of the resolution authorized 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations to prosecute their suits 
jointly or severally. The reason for this is that the original 
jurisdictional act approved June 7, 1922, authorized these two 
tribes to prosecute their claims jointly, and these tribes, having 
joint and undivided interest in certain claims, shonld be per- 
mitted to bring suit either jointly or severally. I am anxious 
for ee tribes to have their claims fully and speedily pre- 
sented. 

The affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes have been about 

wound up. All rolls were completed on March 4, 1907. Their 
lands have ali been allotted, 2nd most of their tribal property, 
except some school property belonging to the Creeks, Semi- 
noles, Choctaws, and Chickasaws, and the coal and asphalt 
deposits belonging to the Chectaws and Chickasaws, has been 
Gisposed of, All their money has from time to time been dis- 
tributed per capita. 
» When such claims as may be filed against the Government 
have been adjudicated and the schont property and coal and 
asphalt deposits have been disposed of, the affairs of the tribes 
are ready to be finally wound up. 

I have been impatient with the ineffectual efforts made to 
dispose of the conl and asphalt deposits of the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws. I haye repeatedly insisted that these deposits 
should be extensively advertised in such a way as to bring tho 
very highest prices to the tribes. The first agreement was 
made with the Choctaws and Chickasaws in 1897 and ratified 
in 1898, 25 years ago, and yet but little of these deposits have 
been disposed of. 

It is estimated that one-third of the original enrolled mem- 
bers of these tribes are dead, and great diMiculty is found in 
determining some of their heirs. 

It is urged that because of the financial depression the timo 
has not been opportune to sell these deposits. However, Con- 
gress has enacted all the necessary legislation and it is now 
an administrative matter. It rests with the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. I believe I 
voice the sentiment of the Choctaws, who in part I represent, 
when I say they are anxious to have their affairs wound up 
and the coal and asphalt deposits sold, so as to bring the yery 
highest price obtainable. No good can come from further de- 
lay. These deposits must be sold some time. Why not during 
the Hfetime of the original allottees, so that they may receive 
the benefit? The responsibility is upon the Interior Depart- 
ment. If I had the responsibility, I would advertise these 
deposits in such a way as to attract the attention of all persons 
interested nnd I would sell them and divide the money per 
capita among the enrolled members of the tribes. 

It is estimated that all claims provided for under the juris- 
dictional bills referred to should be instituted and finally ad- 
judicated within the next five years, and within that time all 
the coal and asphalt deposits could be sold and all other 
property converted into cash and distributed per capita to the 
enrolled members of the tribes. 

The members of these tribes are citizens of the United States 
and are taking an active part in all matters pertaining to the 
development of the State of Oklahoma. The State is interested 
in the sale of these deposits, and especially the localities in 
which these deposits are found, because the development of 
these properties will bring additional capital to the development 
of these properties, increase the population, and the money ex- 
pended will benefit all the people, Indian and white, in the 
surrounding cities, and in addition these properties will be 
placed upon the tax rolls and measurably lower the tax rates, 
local, county, and State. 

I am in this way bringing this matter to the attention of the 
Members of the House and the Department of the Interior, and 
pointing out our responsibility, and as a final word I want to 
again urge that these coal and asphalt deposits be disposed of 
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at the very earliest date consistent with securing a fair price 
for these Indians, so that the development of the sections of 
the State In which they are located will no longer be retarded. 

submit no official of the Government and no Member of 
Congress, if he were interested in winding up an estate, would 
remain silent and be satistied if his share of the estate were 
withheld from him for 28 years. In brief, so far as the pro- 
ceeds from the coal and asphalt deposits, that is the case 
with the Choctaws and Chickasaws, 

PAWNEE INDIAN SCHOOL PLANT 


The next business ou the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1834) providing for a remodeling, repairing, nud Improving 
the Pawnee Indian school plant, Pawnee, Oklu., and providing 
an appropriation therefor. 

The Clerk read the titie of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, this is a matter which is 
being taken care of in a pending appropriation bill, and, there- 
fore, I object. 

UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2274) providing for the promotion of a professor at the 
United States Military Academy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. / 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON and Mr. LAGUARDIA rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman from New York going to 
object to this bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is any gentleman from the Military 
Affairs Committee present to tell us the necessity for this 
bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimons consent that 
the bill be passed over and retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over and retain its place on the 
calendar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OF AN ACT OF CONGRESS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 5353) to amend the act of Cougress approved March 4, 
1913 (37 Stat. L. p. 876). 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ceto., That iu carrying out that provision in the act of 
Congress approved March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. L. p. 876), which author- 
ized the construction of a “ United States post office and land office at 
Chamberlain, S. Dak,” upon a site to be acquired for that purpose, 
the Secretary of the Treasury may have said building so constructed 
us to omit accommodations for the land office. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
wus laid on the table. 
UNITED STATES MARINE HOSPITAL RESERVATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9875) to amend an act entitled “An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to sell the United States marine hospital 
reservation and improvements thereon at Detroit, Mich., and 
to acquire a suitable site in the same locality and to erect 
thereon a modern hospital for the treatment of the beneficiaries 
of the United States Public Health Service, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 7, 1924. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, undoubtedly within the next 
10 years we are going to have hospitals on our hands, There 
are a number of vacant beds now in many of our Government 
owned and controlled hospitals, and for that reason I object. 

REMISSION OF FINES 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9511) authorizing the Postmaster General to remit or change 
deductions or fines imposed upon contractors for mail service. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON, 


Is the gentleman from New York going to 
object to this bill? 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not see any necessity for the remis- 
sion of fine once they are imposed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then let the gentleman object, so that we 
may go on with something else. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make this state- 
ment: This bill reenacts section 8962 of the Revised Statutes 
under which deductions or fines may be changed or remitted 
in the discretion of the Postmaster General. The practice lias 
always been that he has done that as to these little fines that 
are assessed for failure to fully perform a contract, but the 
Comptroller General has recently held that the law does not 
permit him to do that. This bill merely adds to the statute 
enough to authorize the Postmaster General to perform that 
service. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY, I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Treasury Department, with respect to 
post-office buildings, comes nearer getting 100 per cent value 
on the dollar than any other department of the Goyernment, and 
that is so because when they make a contract with the con- 
tractor they hold him to it. I am one of those who is backing 
up the Comptroller General in lis opinion, and I intend to 
object, I hope the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuanpta] 
will object, so as to save me that trouble. 

Mr. BAILEY. I just want to say this further, the only dif- 
ference in the present arrangement and the proposed arrange- 
ment is that when a mistake has been made it is now neces- 
sary to go through a lot of red tape for remitting a penalty 
of $2 or $5. . 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. When a fine is imposed by the Post- 
master General, we have the right to assume he has gone into 
the facts, and that the case is settled, and I do not think it 
is right that a man should be able to afterwards go around 
and sce somebody in order to have the fine remitted. Phere- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from New York is correct in the main, but conditions 
arise which are unusual and impose hardships upon a con- 
tractor, conditions which in no way could have been antici- 
pated or avoided. The strict letter of the contract and of the 
law, as it is now on the books, does not permit the Postmaster 
General to modify the contract or to show the contractor any 
leniency, all of which puts the Government of the United States 
in the position of being a harsh contractor, as it often is the 
slowest debtor. 

Oficials of the department without authority under the law 
often see the need of modification of contracts, see the need of 
showing leniency in granting some concession, but they have 
no authority under the law to accede to anything, ‘This bill, 
if enacted, will give an opportunity for the Postmaster Gen- 
eral when occasion arises to use some discretion, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yleld. 

The SPHAKER. Does the gentieman from New York insist 
upon his objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

The SPEAKER. 
port the next bill. 


EXCHANGE OF LAND, BOISE, IDAHO 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 481) proyiding for the conveyance of certain land to the 
city of Boise, Idaho, and from the city of Boise, Idaho, to the 
United States. 

The Clerk rend the title of the Dill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the DHL? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Seerctary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and empowered to convey by quitclaim deed to tha 
city of Boise, Adu County, Idaho, for enlargement of the State capitol 
park, aud for no other purpose, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States of America in und to the alley running east and west 
through block 54, lu which is located the post-office site in the sald 
city: Provided, however, That the city shall not have the right to sell 
and convey the said premises, nor to devote the same to any other 
purposes than as hereinbefore described, and shall not erect thereon 
any structures or improvements except such as are incidental to 
boundaries and ornamentation as part of the State capital grounds; 
and in the event that said premises shall not be used as part of the sald 
State capitol grounds, apd cared for and maintained as such, the right, 
title, nnd interest hereby authorized to be conyeyed shall revert to 
the United States: Provided, also, That the city of Bolse shall convey 
to the United States for alley purposes, in accordance with a resolution 
of tho city council of Boise, April 25, 1022, a strip of land in sald 


T have objected, Mr. Speaker. ` 
Objection is heard. The Clerk will re- 
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block 54 as now Jaid out for such purposes, commencing at the north- 
east Intersection of the post-office side (addition) with Jefferson Street; 
thence south 55 degrees 6 minutes cast with sald Jefferson Street 16 
fect crossing said alley; thence south 84 degrees 54 minutes west 75.6 
fect along the curb line as built to a point; thence curving to the 
left using a radius of 20 feet a distance of 18.8 feet to a point; thence 
curving to the right using a radius of 53.65 feet a distance of 51.27 
feet to the north line of the said post-office site; thence north 55 
degrees 6 minutes west a distance of 46.45 feet to a point; thence 
north 34 degrees 54 minutes eust a distance of 138 feet to the place 
of beginning. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Line 8, page 1, after the word “ west,“ strike out “through” and 
insert in lieu thereof “ in.“ 

Line 2, page 2, after the word “State” strike out “capital” and 
insert jn licu thereof “ capitol.” 

Strike out all after the word “ purposes,“ where it occurs in line 10, 
page 2, und insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Commencing at the northeast intersection of the 
(addition) with Jefferson Street; thence south 55° 6“ 
Jefferson Street 16 feet crossing said alley; thence 
west 78.4 feet along the curb line as built to a point; thence in a re- 
verse curye, folowing the curb now in place to a north lot line of said 
post-office site; thence along said lot line, northwesterly, approximately 
46.45 feet to the intersection of said north lot line with the westerly 
Jine of suid 16-foot alley; thence along said westerly line of said 16- 
foot alley to the point of beginning.” 


post-ofllice site 
cast with said 
south 34° 54“ 


The committee amendments were agreed to, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed und read a third time, 
wis read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to recousider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BAVANNAH, GA., MASONIC LODGE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 58) authorizing the Librarian of Con- 
gress to return to Solomon’s Lodge, No. 1, Aucient Free and 
Accepted Masons, of Savannah, Gu., the minute book of the 
Savannah (Ga.) Masonic Lodge. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPPAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That the Librarian of Congress is hereby authorized 
to return to Solomon's Lodge, No, 1, Ancient Free and Accepted 
Masons, of Savannah, Ga., the original manuscript of the record of 
the proceedings of said lodge, which is contained in one bound volume, 
duodecimo, now in the manuscript division of the Library of Congress, 
marked “Savannah Masonic Lodge, 1757,” the said manuscript having 
been identified as originally the property of the said lodge. 


With the following committee amendments: 


On line 4, strike out the word “numbered” and Insert therefore 
the word “ number“; and in the same line strike out the word 
“ancient.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title wus amended to read as follows: “ Joint resolution 
authorizing the Librarian of Congress to return to Solomon's 
Lodge, No. 1, Free and Accepted Masons, of Georgia, the minute 
book of the Savannah (Ga.) Masonic Lodge.” 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


POWER BOAT AND STAR ROUTES IN ALASKA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 8192) authorizing the designation of postmasters by 
the Postmaster General as disbursing officers for the payment 
of contractors, emergency carriers, and temporary carriers, for 
performance of authorized service om power-bout and star 
routes in Alaska. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill: 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That postmasters may be designated by the Post- 
master General as disbursing officers for the payment of contractors, 
emergency carriers, and temporary carriers, for performance of author- 
ized service on power-boat and star routes in Alaska, 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


GATES AND PIERS IN WEST EXECUTIVE AVENUE, WASHINGTON, D, C. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 54) authorizing the removal of the gates und piers in 
West Executive Avenne between the grounds of the White 
House and the State, War, and Navy Building. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I objected to this bill the last time it was called, but the chair- 
man of the committee assures me that in his judgment it 
ought to pass, and I am not prepared to put my judgment 
against his, and I shall not object, 

The SPEAKER. This bill requires three objectors. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Director of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks of the National Capital Is hereby authorized, in the interest of 
safety to the public, to remove the gates and piers now standing in 
West Executive Avenne between the grounds of the White House and 
the State, War, and Navy Building, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third tine, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


GARABED FREE-ENERGY GENERATOR 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (II. J. Res. 29) to amend section 3 of the joint reso- 
lution entitled “Joint resolution for the purpose of promoting 
efliciency, for the utilization of the resources and industries of 
the United States,” etc., approved February 8, 1918. 

The Clerk rend the title of the bill. 

The SPDAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Reserving the right to object, I want to 
call attention to the fact that the original resolution provided 
“That any sale or attempted sale by the said Garabed T. K. 
Giragossian or by his representative or assigns of any interest 
in or any title to said discovery or invention, or any part 
thereof, prior to the approval of the same by said commission 
of scientists, shall be illegal, invalid, and void.“ There is no 
punishment provided in this resolution. I have an amendment 
that I shall offer that proyides a punishment of three years’ im- 
prisonment if any person attempts to sell any interest in the 
patent before it is proved. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will yield, does not the 
gentleman think the whole business is another fraud? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes; but I have failed to obtain three 
objections to this bill, and therefore I am doing the best I enn. 

Mr. BLANTON. I so understood, and it ought to be put in 
the wastebasket now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Joint resolution (II. J. Ros. 29) to amend section 3 of the joint resolu- 
tion entitled ‘Joint resolution for the purpose of promoting cM- 
cleney, for the utilization of the resources and industries of the 
United States, ete,” approved February 8, 1918 


Whereas Garabed T, K. Giragossian claims to have discovered or in- 
vented a method whereby unlimited energy can be utilized with prac- 
tically no expense or labor; and 

Whereas a source of illimitable costleas energy can be an incalculable 
blessing to the public, by enhancing the productivity of Industry and 
land, and by furthering the advancement of art and science, as it can 
provide freely an inexhaustible source of nitrate and furnish water 
from rivers, wells, etc., for irrigation, as well as crenting the highest 
efficiency in travel and transportation through the elimination of the 
expense or labor for motive power; and 

Whereas the United States will have the right and privilege, free of 
charge or expense, to utilize for the Government's own use the per- 
sistently claimed discovery or invention to be known as the “ Garabed” 
free-energy generator; and 

Whereas Public Resolution No. 21, Sixty-fifth Congress, contained a 
clause which long before had entirely fulfilicd its function, as it be- 
came the source of many obstructions and difficulties as set out in the 
claimant's two memoranda dated February 11, 1918, and May 23, 1921, 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of those dates, and same clause 
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made it impossible to secure such a commission who would agree to 
bring in n report in accordance with the provisions of said resolution, 
thereby making the demonstration of the discovery impossible under 
the resolution: Therefore be it 

Resolved, cte., That section 3 of Public Resolution No. 21, Sixty-fifth 
Congress (H. J. Res. 174), approved February 8, 1918, entitled“ Joint 
resolution fur the purpose of promoting eficiency, for the utilization of 
the resources and industries of the United States, ete,” be, and the 

“sume is hereby, amended by striking out the words “and that he is 
the first and original discoverer or inventor thereof,” and the words 
“and that he is the original discoverer or inventor thereof,” and the 
following be inserted after the word “resolution”: “and that any 
invention or discovery similar to the claim of Garnbed T. K. Giragos- 
sinn shall not have come into actual and general public use and demon- 
strated in a substantial manner to be feasible and practical prior to 
the demonstration of the ‘Garaled’ as it is prescribed and authorized 
in the resolution, and provided also that the ‘Garabed’ is not elec- 
tricity"; so that the section will read as follows: 

Sn. 3. That if such demonstration shall, in the opinion of the 
gaid scientists, prove the practicability of said discovery or invention, 
and that it can substantially effect the purpose set out in section 1 of 
this resolution, and that any invention or discovery similar to the 
elaim of Garabed T. K. Giragossian will not have come into actual and 
feneral public use and demonstrated in a substantial manner to be 
feasible and practical prior to the demonstration of the *Garabed" as it 
ix preserthed and authorized in the resolution, and provided also that 
the *Garabed’ is not clectricity, the said Garabed T. K. Giragosstan 
shall be recognized by the United States Government as the original 
discovered, Inventor, and legal owner of the invention or discovery and 
of any improvements pertaining thereto. that may be made by the said 
Garabed P. K. Giragossian. The certificate of said commission of 
scientists to the eect that said discovery or invention is practicable, 
as aforesaid, shall constitute the said Garabed T. K. Giragossian the 
legut owner of and ontitle him to all the rights and benefits of said 
discovery or invention for a period of 17 years. The right is reserved 
to. the said Garabed T. K. Giragossian, his heirs and assigns, to take 
out patents for his aforesaid discovery, invention, or for any improye- 
ments or device pertaining. thereto.” ‘ 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. LaGuarpia: On page 4, at the end of the reso- 
Intion, add the following: That any person or persons making any 
sale or offering for sale or attempting to sell any interest in or title 
to sald discovery or invention contrary to the provision of section 7 of 
Public Resolution No. 21, Sixty-fifth Congress (H. J. Res, 174, ap- 
proved February 8, 1919), shall be guilty of a felony and Hable to 
punishment for a term ot not less than three years.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, this is the best that I can 
do to protect the public in the event that the invention is not 
what it is cInimed to be, 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LUCH. Mr. Speaker, it is the praetice of the House, I 
think, not to insert whereases in resolutions. Whether invari- 
ably followed or not I am not aware, but it is the better practive 
not to encumber the statute books with them, as they serve no 
good purpose. I move to strike out the puragrupls beginning 
with whereas.“ 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I recall that when I was a inem- 
her of the Committee on Patents several efforts were made to 
get the Committee ou Patents to report out a measure of this 
kind. The committee declined to report such a bill, if for no 
other reason than it wus such a very unusual and dangerous 
precedent for Congress to, by special act, give a patent to an 
individual instead of compelling him to go to the Patent Office, 
like all other inventors must do. This old gentleman gave as a 
reason why he did not go to the Patent Office for a patent on 
his alleged invention was that he was afraid somebody would 
steal his invention or his idea. In other words, he did not 
have a ‘sufficient amount of confidence in the Patent Office. 
This resolution declares that he is the original and sole in- 
yentor, but we do not know whether he is or not. We do not 
even know what his alleged invention is: If he has a patent- 
able invention and is in fact the original inventor of the idea 
or device, whatever it is, he can go to the Patent Office and 
obtain a patent. I want to respectfully submit to you gentlemen 
thut this is a very extraordinary and a very dangerous prece- 
dent that we are proposing to establish. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I agree with the gentleman, but I have 
done the best I could in offering an amendment that would 
protect the public. I think it is a very dangerous precedent 
for Congress to establish, 
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Mr. BEGG. There is nothing to be alarmed about. The 
gentleman from Tennessee knows that his party passed this bill 
during the administration of Wilson. The reason that it was 
not serviceable was, I think, the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
Mr. Stafford, offered an amendment in conference. I do not see 
how there can be any damage done by this resolution. ` 

Mr. DAVIS. In reply to the gentleman I want to say that 
during the war when the Government was seeking all inyen- 
tions that might help to win the war Congress did pass a 
resolution in which they authorized a committee of Government 
scientists and officials to investigate and if they found it to be 
valuable for our defense to pay compensation therefor, and so 
forth. But the resolution, as reported then, contained a pro- 
vision that Garabed was the original and sole inventor, but that 
was stricken out. That is the worst feature of this resolu- 
tion. You are proposing to amend the original resolution by 
striking out the language which you said really destroys the 
effect of it, and it did, and by arbitrarily declaring that this 
mun was the original and sole inventor. I am not defending 
the passuge of the original resolution, but there was some 
excuse in time of war, and at that time Congress declined to 
declare that he was “the original and sole inventor,” but 
proposed to appoint a commission to investigate the merits of 
his invention and apply it to war purposes if they thought it 
was justifiable. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yicti? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Suppose it develops that this man has what he 
claims he has; is he not entitled, if nobody in the world to-day 
knows of it, to a certifivate saying that he is the original 
inventor? Where is the damage? 

Mr DAVIS. Here is the point. Why does he not go to the 
Bureau of Patents and present his claim for a patent on his 
invention just like any other citizen is required to do? If 
his inyention is patentable and he is the original inventor, he 
ean there obtain a patent. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman knows better than I do that 
there have been many honest men with patents who never 
have been able to protect themselves under the patent laws of 
this country if somebody with a powerful lot of money wants 
to fight them and nullify the patent. That is done every year, 
and the gentleman knows that. 

Mr. DAVIS. That is an argument against the system. 

Mr. BEGG. The system needs to be corrected. 

Mr. DAVIS: Here you are proposing to single out a certain 
individual and give him special legislation for an alleged in- 
vention, when his reason for not going to the Patent Office is 
that he has no confidence in the Government officials in the 
Patent Office. I say that we ought not to recognize any such 
excuse as that or set any such precedent. The same argument 
the gentleman makes would apply to any impecunious in- 
ventor who was unable to pay the fees and employ lawyers 
to put through his patent on an invention, or to market his 
invention when he did procure a patent. 

Mr. BEGG. I think the gentleman made an erroneous state- 
ment a moment ago when he said that the reason the gentle- 
man did not want to go to the Patent Office is because he does 
not have confidence in the patent officials. That is not the 
reason at all. 

Mr. DAVIS. That is the reason that he gave before the 
Committee on Patents a few years ago. 

Mr. BEGG. Tf the gentleman will permit, this may be all 
a fake. I do not know; but suppose that the radio inventor 
nad come before Congress upon a similar proposition, we would 
haye laughed at him. If it is a fake, the Government is not 
damaged, and if it is a benefaction to the human race, the 
gentleman from Tennessee will be proud of it, and will he one 
of the first to claim credit for yoting for the bill. I do not 
see why a thing that can damage no one ought to be frowned on. 

Mr. DAVIS. I insist that the damage is in setting a dan- 
gerous precedent at this time, 

Mr. BEGG. But that has been already set by the genfle- 
man’s: own party. 

Mr. DAVIS. Not at all. When that original resolution was 
passed through the House, Garabed refused to make a demon- 
stration before the Government officials, as authorized, and 
the reason he did so was because the resolution as adopted did 
not declare that he “was the sole and original inventor,” and 
we declined to do it because we did not knew and did not want 
to set any such precedent; and we do not know now, and yet 
we are undertaking to establish that fact instead of the Patent 
Office doing it. 

Mr. BLAND, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND. Did not this so-called inyentor refuse to sub- 
mit his claim to the scientists during the war? - 
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Mr. DAVIS. Yes; that is the fact. The gentleman from 
Virginia was a member of the Committee on Patents. This 
man has been coming before the Committee on Patents year 
in and year out, and the money that he has spent in staying 
around here would haye been sufficient many times over for 
him to employ lawyers and prosecute his claim before the 
Bureau of Patents. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. LENL BACH) there were—ayes 38, noes 32. 

So the joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the 
joint resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a division 
Mr. Beca) there were—ayes 43, noes 36. 

So the joint resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolution 
was agreed to was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT TO THE TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1226) to amend the trading with the enemy act. 

The Clerk rend the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. 

The SPEAKER. 
it from the calendar. 
pause.] The Chair hears no objection. 
the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That section 9 of the trading with the enemy act, 
as amended, is amended by inserting between paragraphs (3) and (4), 
of subsection (b), of section 9, a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“8. (a) An individual who was at such time a citizen or subject of 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, or Austria-Hungary, and that the money 
or other property Involved, or the principal thereof, was acquired by 
such individual while a bona fide resident of the United States and 
where such individnal shall be a bona fide resident of the United 
States at the time of the return of his money or other property to 
him; or.” 

With the following amendment: 

Page 1, strike out— 

“3, (a) An individual who was at such time a citizen or subject of 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, or Austria-Hungary, and that the money 
or other property involved, or the principal thereof, was acquired by 
such individual while a bona fide resident of the United States and 
where such individual shall be a bona fide resident of the United 
States at the time of the return of his money or other property to 
him; or.” 


And insert in lieu thereof the following: 


(3A) An individual who was at such time a citizen or subject of 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, or Austria-Hungary, and that the moncy 
or other property concerned was acquired by such Individual while a 
bona fide resident of the United States, and that such individual, at the 
time of the return of the money or other property, is a bona fide resi- 
dent of the United States, and that such individual, at least one year 
prior to the date upon which this amendment becomes effective, de- 
clared his intention to become a citizen of the United States, or of the 
Philippine Islands, in the manner prescribed in the naturalization 
laws; or. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment to the committee amendment, which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. LEA of California: Page 2, line 6, in the commit- 
tec amendment, after the word “ Hungary,” insert the words “or not 
a citizen or subject of any nation, State, or free city.” 

In lines 10 and 11 of the committee amendment, page 2, strike out 
the words “at least one year.” 


Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, the trading with the 
enemy act as it now stands authorizes the return of property 
to citizens of neutral and allied countries. It has developed 
that there are a few cases in which property is owned by peo- 
ple who are not citizens of any country, and in order to cor- 
rect that feature of the law, the amendment I offer is sub- 
mitted to the House. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman in charge of 
the bill enlighten the House, if he can, as to the prospect of 


(demanded by 


I object. 

This bill requires three objections to strike 
Are there any other objectors? [After a 
The Clerk will report 
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dealing with other provisions of a kindred nature, where the 
bill works a. hardship? I am interested in similar bills pending 
before the gentleman's committee to accomplish similar pur- 
poses, 

Mr. LEA of California. The general bill for the return of 
alien property, on which hearings began this morning, pro- 
poses to make complete return of the property, so far us Ger- 
man property is concerned, withholding, however, the property 
owned by residents of Austria and Hungary. 

Mr, LUCE. This bill refers to Austria and Hungary? 

Mr. LWA of California. No. It does not cover the case of 
Austria and Hungary in the way that a general bill would. 
The general biil does not deal with Austrian property, because 
so far the Mixed Claims Commission has not passed on the 
American claims against Austria and Hungary. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA of California, Yes, 

Mr. HAWLEY. It has not passed upon the claims of Austria 
and Hungary because the time for filing them has not yet 
expired? 

Mr. LEX of California. Yes. The Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion has not had the opportunity up to this time. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will this proposed legislation interfere with 
the work of the two subcommittees that held subcommittee 
meetings this morning? 

Mr. LWA of California. Not at all. The legislation in this 
amendment is entirely consistent with what is already in the 
trading with the enemy act. It in no way affects the property 
held by resident citizens of Germany, Austria, or Hungary. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. Lea] to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered hy Mr. McReynoips: Page 2, line 14, after the 
word “are,” insert n new paragraph to read as follows: “3b. Any 
individual who was not a subject or citizen of Germany, Austria, Tiun- 
gary, or Anstro-Hungary, and who is now a citizen or subject of a 


neutral or allied country, or". 


Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, the purpose of this amendment is merely to take care 
of a few parties who were not nationals of any country at 
the time the property was seized. We did not have an oppor- 
tunity to present this to the committee, because there was no 
hearing. Senator Sutherland, the Alien Property Custodian in 
a letter to the chairman of the committee on March 12, ap- 
proved the amendment in the words offered and recommended 
that the bill be passed with this amendment. 

It has evidently been the purpose of Congress to take care 
of parties occupying this position prior to this legislation. ‘The 
act passed in 1920 providing for the restoration of property 
read: 


A citizen or subject of any nation, state, or free city other than 
Germany and Austria. 


At the time this property was taken this party was not a 
citizen of any country. He had been a citizen of Germany, but 
he surrendered his citizenship in 1883 and moyed to Switzer- 
land. The first construction, under Attorney General Palmer's 
office, in a case similar to this, after the act of 1920 was 
passed, was construed that it was the purpose of Congress to 
take care of that class of citizenship, and in one case he so 
decided ; but after the change of administration, under Attorney 
General Daugherty, they held that it must be construed strictly, 
and as this party was not a citizen of any country the act— 
although the evident purpose of Congress was to take care of 
them—was not broad enough. Now I am informed by the 
Alien Custodian’s office that only two parties are involved so 
fur as they hive knowledge at present. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In the case of property seized belonging 
to a national of a country with which we were at peace, why 
can he not immediately recover the property? 

Mr, McREYNOLDS. That law went further and provided 
that any party in the enemy’s country during the war could 
have their property seized, and many American citizens who 
were in the enemy's country during the war had their property 
seized, 

Mr, SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Yes. 
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Mr. SCHAFER. Four bill does not in any way legalize or 
vulidute the return of property in the so-called American Metals 
case, which has resulted thus far in one indictment? 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. Not at all. This gentleman surren- 
dered his citizenship in 1883, as I say, and went to Switzerland. 
The reason why his property was seized was because he made 
a trip through the enemy's country during the wur. The act of 
1922, which returned $10,000 to Austrians and Hungarians and 
those who were not citizens of any country, did not benefit this 
man becuse at that time he had become a citizen of a neutral 
country. Now, in the treaty between Germany and the United 
States providing for the holding of property of their nationals 
for the payment of claims of individuals this could not be 
applied, because this man was not a national of Germany, so 
that the holding of this property would be confiscation. I feel 
that the members of the committee who huve this matter in 
charge will not oppose this amendment. 

Mr, LMA of Califernia, The gentleman from Tennessee has 
correctly stated the situation in reference to his amendment, 
I support only those amendinents approved by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodlian, and he has approved of this amendment. It is 
consistent with the general purpose of this committee amend- 
mont. It is consistent with the existing terms of the trading 
with the enemy act. It affects but a small number, and 1 feel 
that the amendment may fairly be allowed. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ngreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MOREY- 
NOLDS] to the committee amendment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee muendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill os amended. 

Ihe Sentite bill as amended was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, aud passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 

BARNEGAT LIGHT STATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1746) to uuthorize the Secretary of Commerce to transfer 
the Barnegat Light Station to the State of New Jersey. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tiou of the bill? 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
As the geutleman Cesires to speak I shall reserve it. 

The SPEAKER. This bill requires three objections. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, this bill (Barnegat Light) was 
stricken from the calendar ou March 15. I would like to call 
the attention of the House to the report which accompanies 
the bill. 


In order to preserve the old light tower and site considerable 
expenditures will have to be made for protective works. The State 
of New Jersey has appropriated a sum of money for this work, but 
is unable to use the appropriation until title is vested in the State. 


This bill is an enebling act inasmuch as it provides for the 
transfer of the Barnegat Light Station to the State of New 
Jersey so that the appropriation may become available for the 
muintenance of the Hight. 

The last paragraph of the bill provides as follows: 

That this transfer is authorized to enable the State of New Jersey 
to maintain this reservation for historical purposes and for the preser- 
vation of the lighthouse tower, and that If the State should not 
continue to use the reservation for these purposes, the stid. reservation 
and tower shall revert to the United States. 


I might state that this light station is not similar to the light 
station in Florida, inasmuch as this land is not valuable; in 
fact, there is less of it new than there was in 1857 when the 
Govervinent acquired it, because the Atlantic Ocean has taken 
a grent denl of the sand ont to sen. The Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress made an appropriation of $120,000 for the Barnegat Light, 
but that upproprintlon was used in the Grent Lakes, so the 
Government was saved all of that expense, and gentlemen inter- 
ested in economy should not object to the passage of this bill, 
in my judgment. [Applanse.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, ete. That the Seeretary of Commerce be, and he 1s 
hereby, authorized to convey to the State of New Jorsey the Barnegat 
Lighthouse Reservation, N. J., and tower thereon, the reservation being 
described as follows in deed of April 22, 1857, from John Ashley Brown 
to the United States: 

All that certain tract or lot of land situate, lying, and being on 
Long Bench, in the township of Union, county of Ocean, and State of 
New Jersey, boing a part of the tract of Innd conveyed by Jacob D. 
Harring and wife by duly executed deed under thelr hands and seals, 
dated the 2d of April, A. D. 1851, and recorded in the clerk's office of 
the county of Ocean at Toms River, in book 2 of deods, page 108, to 
Joseph Brown in fee, and by tle said Joseph Brown and wife conveyed 
to the said John Ashley Brown In fee by deed duly executed under their 
hands and seals, bearing date the 16th day of April, A. D. 1857, 
reference being had to said dees as will more fully appear, and is 
bounded and described as follows: Beginning at the southwest corner 
of a lot of land belonging to the United States, running south 2 degrees 
east 850 feet to a stake or stone, thence north SS dogroes cast 528 feet to 
a stake or stone, thence north 2 degrees west 850 feet to the southeast 
corner of the lot belonging to the United States, thence along the line 
of the said lot 528 feet to the place of beginning, containing 10 acres, 
more or less, together with the right of way over the said John Ashley 
Brown premises and tho free passage of persons to and from sald premises 
conveyed by these presents, with any and all kinds of teams, carriages, 
wagons, or other vehicles from any landing place now usod or hereafter 
to be used oither upon the hay, inlet, or oconn side, with the free use 
of anid Jandings upon his said premises, subject to the following condi- 
tlons: That fs to say, the said party of the second part shall restrict 
the keepers of the lighthouse and other improvements about to be 
erected upon said premises, or any other persons, from keeping a 
grocery store, tavern, or boarding house thereon: Provided, That the 
United States reserves the right for the Lighthouse Service to maintain 
a light in the tower or at such other place on the reservation as the 
needs of navigation max require, and the right to enter upon the reser- 
yation by the most convenient route for the purpose of maintenance of 
sald light or lights: Provided furiher, That this transfer is authorized 
to enable the State of New Jersey to maintain this reservation for 
historical purposes and for the preservation of the lighthouse tower, 
and that if the State should not continue to use the reservation for 
these purposes the said reservation and tower shall revert to the United 
States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


COMPLETION OF THE MEMORIAL TO THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 83) to authorize the completion of the 
Memorial to the Unknown Soldier. 

The Clerk rend the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Tirson). Is there objec- 
tion to the present consideration of the résolution? 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Three objections are neces- 
sary, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I object, Mr. Speaker, 

Mr. HILT of Maryland. And I object, Mr. Speaker. 


AMEND SECTION 71 OF THE JUDICIAL CODE AS AMENDED 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 3932) to amend section 71 of the Judicial Code as 
amended. 

The Clerk rend the title of the bill. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Le it enacted, ctc., That section 71 of the Judicial Code, as amended, 
te amended to rend as follows: 

“Soc, 71. (a) The State of Arkansas is Glyided into two districts, 
to be known as the western and castern district of Arkansas, 

“(b) The western district shall include four divisions, constituted as 
follows: The Texarkana division, which shall include the territory em- 
braced on July 1, 1920, in tue counties of Sevier, Howard, Little River, 
Tike, Hempstead, Miller, Lafayetto, and Nevada; the El Dorado divi- 
sion, which shall include the territory embraced on such date in the 
counties of Columbia, Ouachita, Union, Ashley, Bradley, and Calhoun; 
the Fort Smith division, which shall inelnde the territory embraced on 
such date in the counties of Polk, Scott, Logan, Sebastian, Franklin, 
Crawford, Washington, Bonton, and Johnson; the Harrison division, 
which shall include the territory embraced on such date in the counties 
of Baxter, Moone, Carroll, Madison, Marion, Newton, and Searcy. 

„(e Terms of the district court for the Texarkana division shall 
be bold at Texarkina on the second Mondays in May and November, for 
tle El Dorado division at El Dorado on the fourth Mondays in Janu- 
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ary and June, for the Fort Smith division at Fort Smith on the second 
Mondays In Janvary and June, and for the Harrison division at Harri- 
son on the second Mondays in April and October. 

“(a) The clerk of the court for the western district shall maintain 
on office in charge of himself or a deputy at Texarkana, Fort Smith, 
El Dorado, and Harrison. «Such offices shall be kept open at all times 
for the transaction of the business of the court. 

„(e) The eastern district shall include four divisions, constituted as 
follows: The enstern division, which shall include the territory em- 
braced on July 1, 1920, in the counties of Desha, Lee, Phillips, St. 
Francis, Cross, Monroe, and Woodruff; the northern division, which 
shall include the territory embraced on such date in the counties of 
Independence, Cleburne, Stone, Izard, Sharp, and Jackson; the Jones- 
boro division, which shall include the territory embraced on such date 
in the counties of Crittenden, Clay, Craighead, Greene, Mississippi, 
Poinsett, Fulton, Randolph, and Lawrence; and the western division, 
which shall Include the territory embraced on such date in the counties 
of Arkansas, Chicot, Clark, Cleveland, Conway, Dallas, Drew, Faulkner, 
Farland, Grant, Hot Spring, Jefferson, Lincoln, Lonoke, Montgomery, 
Perry, Pope, Prairie, Pulaski, Saline, Van Buren, White, and Yell, 

„(t) Terms of the district court for the eastern division shall be held 
nt Helena on the sceond Monday in March and the first Monday in 
October; for the northern division at Batesville on the fourth Monday 
in May nnd the second Monday in December; for the Jonesboro divi- 
sion at Jonesboro on the first Monday in May and the fourth Monday 
in November; and for the western diytsion nt Little Rock on the first 
Monday in April and the third Monday in October, 

i) The clerk of the court for the eastern district shall maintain 
an office in charge of himself or a deputy at elena, Batesville, Jones- 
boro, and Little Rock. Such offices shall be kept open at all times for 
the transaction of the business of the court,” 

Suc, 2. The folowing nets are hereby repealed: * 

(n) The net entitled “An act to fix the time for the holding the 
term of the district court in the Jonesboro division of the eastern dis- 
trict of Arkansas,” approved September 8, 1014; and 

(d) Tho act entitled “An act to transfer certain counties in the sev- 
ern] judicint districts in the State of Arkansas,” approved March 4, 
1918. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


JUDICIAL DISTRICT IN THE STATE OF TENNESSEE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar wes the bill 
(II. R. 5006) to detach Hickman County from the Nashville 
division of the middle judicial district of the State of Ten- 
nessee, and attach the same fo the Columbia division of the 
middle judicial district of said State. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of {he bill? 

There wis no objection, 

Whe Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That Mickman County, of the Nashville division 
of the middle district of the State of Tennessee, be, and the same 18 
hereby, detached from the Nashville division and attached to nnd made 
a part of the Columbia division of the middle district of said State, 


With the following committee amendment: 


lage 1, line 7, after the word “ State,“ insert the following: ro- 
vided, That witnesses attending court at Columbia shall be paid mileage 
for the shortest and most direct route from the home of the witness.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
Was laid on the table. 


TERMS OF UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT AT LEWISTOWN, MONT. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 7378) providing for the holding of terms of the United 
States district court at Lewistown, Mont. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKIOR pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

‘he Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That section 92 of the Judicial Code of the 
United States be amended by the addition of the following: Lewis- 
town on the third Mondays in January and June: Provided, That 
suitable rooms and accommodations for holding court at Lewistown 
are furnished free of all expense to the United States. Causes, civil 
and criminal, may be transferred by the court or a judge thereof from 
any sitting place designated above to any other sitting place thus 
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designated, when the convenience of the parties or the ends of justice 
would be promoted by the transfer; and any interlocutory order may 
be made by the court or judge thereof in either place.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


JUDICIAL CODE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 8126) to amend section 103 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended, 

The Clerk read the titte of the bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. I want to call the attention of the chairman of the 
committee to the language contained in the letter of Judge 
Albert W. Jolinson, in which he states: 


At present a cterk is authorized for Harrisburg, but we have no use 
for one there; but we are seriously in need of one at Lewisburg. 


I note that the bill, in lines 10 und 11, provides that the clerk 
of the court for the middle district shall maintain an office, in 
charge of himself or a deputy, at Lewisburg. Now, why not 
umend that language so as to read that the clerk of the court 
for the middle district shall maintain his office at Lewisburg 
instead of Harrishurg? The judge of the court says there is 
no necd of u clerk at Harrisburg but there is need of one at 
Lewisburg. So why not amend the hill in conformity to this 
Situation? This could be done by striking out the word “an” 
in line 11 and substituting the word “his” and then strike out 
“in charge of himself or a deputy” in line 11. 

Mr. GRAHAM, I think all that could be worked out with- 
out amending the bill, I would not like to accept that amend- 
ment 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Perhaps the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Berns], who introduced the bill 

Mr. BEERS. I do not altogether sco the object 

Mr. GRAHAM, If the gentleman will allow me to finish the 
statement I was making, if there is no need for the clerk at 
Harrisburg, the iden is that Judge Johnson will utilize his 
services at Lewisburg. The judge lives at Lewisburg and is 
making a heroic effort to catch up the business and conduct the 
business of the middle district without usking for an additional 
judge. We had a bill providing for an additional judge in the 
lust Congress, but the judge has said to us he docs not think 
it will be necessary and thinks he can manage without baving 
an additional judgeship created. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will say to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania the only reason I make this suggestion is becnanse 
the judge himself in his letter to the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee stated that the clerk at Harrisburg is not nected. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I would like very much to have the bill 
passed in its present form, because it has the approyal of the 
judge, nnd I am quite sure he will adjust the matter and bring 
the clerk from Harrisburg down to Lewisburg. The only 
authorization we want in this bill is the establishment of a 
clerkship-at Lewisburg. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
tion of objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
Was read the third time, aml passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE DISTRICT OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 9829) to amend section 87 of the Judicial Code. 

The Clerk read the title of the bil. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent censideration of the bill? 

There wis no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That section 87 of the Judicial Code, as amended, 
be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 87. That the State of Massachusetts shall constitute one judi- 
cial district, to be known as the district of Massachusetts, 

“Terms of the district court shall be held nt Boston on the third 
Tuesday in March, the fourth Tuesday in June, the second Tuesday in 
September, and the first Tuesday in December; at Springfield on the 
second Tuesday in Mny and December; at New Bedford on the first 
Tuesday in August; and at Worcester on the first Tuesday in March 
and the third Tuesday in September: Provided, That suitable rooms 
and accommodations for holding court ut Springficid, New Bedford, 
and Worcester shall be furnished free of expense to the United States: 
And provided further, That all writs, precepts, and processes shall be 


Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reservan- 
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returnable to the terms at Boston and all court papera shall be kept 
in the clerk's office at Boston, unless otherwise specially ordered by 
the court, and the terms at Boston shall not be terminated or affected 
by the terms at Springfield, New Bedford, or Worcester. 

“The marshal and the clerk for said district shall each appoint at 
least one deputy to reside in Springfeld and to maintain an office at 
that place.“ 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was rend the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


POWER-PLANT BUILDING, BUREAU OF STANDARDS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 5858) authorizing the construction by the Secretary of 
Commerce of a power-plaut building on the present site of the 
Bureuu of Standards, in the District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, some of us would like to get some information about this 
proposition from the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the old power plant at the 
Bureau of Standards was erected there when they had only 
two buildings. The bureau hus now grown until there are 20 
or 22 buildings there and the old power plant is wholly inade- 
quate and out of date. For two or three years the depart- 
ment has been recommending that a new plant be built, and 
when one is built it will cause the place to be operated at a 
much less cost than it is now. It is very desirable from an 
economical standpoint as well as from the standpoint of the 
cflicient operation of this bureau that a new power plant be 
constricted, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Why was it not possible for the gentle- 
nan from Indiana and his committee to make provision for 
these buildings under the omnibus public building bill which 
you passed a few days ago affecting buildings in the District 
of Columbia? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I would say to the gentleman that buildings 
of this churacter are not the ones that are contemplated under 
the provisions of that bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much is this building going to cost? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Two hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from Indiana ought to 
call the attention of the gentleman to the fact that the Bureau 
of Standards is now baying power froin the outside. If they 
can increase that power plant they will not be compelled to 
buy this power, and the plant will pay for itself in 10 years. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understand that. That is the usual 
arguinent which is made when the question of putting up a 
new building is involyed. There is another thing 1 have 
noticed in the report, aud I would like to have the attention 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] on this proposi- 
tion, I notice in the report there is filed a letter from the 
Bureau of the Budget dated January 18, 1924, in connection 
with this proposal, which contains the following language: 


I have presented this matter to the President, who has Instructed 
me to advise you that the legislation which you propose is not in 
conflict with his financial program, providing that the legislation per- 
taining to the power house and the master-track scale will not Involve 
the necessity of any appropriation cither during this current or the 
next fiscal year, 


Mr. ELLIOTT. That is a report that came up on the bill 
in the last Congress. This is not the first time this bill has 
been up. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understand; but the gentleman, as 
chairman of the committee, filed this letter along with the 
other data in the case, 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman permit me to ask a ques- 
tion right in conjunction with that matter? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. I want to question the wording of this bul. 
Has the Department of Commerce the money to build this- 
plant? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; they have not. 

Mr. ELIIOTT. No. 

Mr. BEGG. Then how can you authorize them to contract 
for something for which the money has not been appropriated? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I object for the time being, or 
until we can find out how the money is going to be raised. 

Mr. BEGG. That is the point I wanted to raise exactly. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may retain its place on the calendar. 

Mr. BEGG. At the foot of the calendar, of course, 
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Mr., BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, we have recently passed a 
public buildings bill appropriating $165,000,000, and certainly 
they can provide for building whatever they need here, and I 
therefore object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the bill 
remaining at the foot of the calendar? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 


CONSTRUCTION OF A MAS'TER-TRACK SCALE AND TEST-CAR DEPOT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 5350) authorizing the purchase by the Secretary of 
Commerce of a site and the construction and equipment of a 
building thereon for use as a master-track scale and test-car 
depot, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. TrLSOoN). 
tion? 

Mr. BEGG. 
kind ofen proposition to the one we just disposed of. 
think it could be done even if we passed it, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


ERECTION OF A FEDERAL 


Is there objec- 


Reserving the right to object, this is the same 
I do not 


RESERVE BANK RUILDING IN RBALTI- 


MORE, MD. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 191) authorizing the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond to contract for and erect in the city of 
Baltimore, Md., a building for its Baltimore branch. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOKEOWN. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Maryland how much this is going 
to cost. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. One million and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. The umount to be expended is under the direc- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board. They will have control 
of it. 

Mr. McKEOWN, I have no objection, 

The SPMAKIER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Joint resolution (II. J. Res. 191) authorizing the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond to contract for and erect in the city of Baltimore, 
Mä., a building for its Baltimore branch 
Whereas the building in the city of Baltimore, Md., now owned 

and occupied by the Bultimore ‘branch of the Federal Reserve Bank 

of Richmond, is inadequate for the business of that institution, which 
is being conducted in three buildings, so that a considerable portion 
of its money and valuables must be kept in vaults other than its own 
and a largo part of its work done in rented quarters, which entails 
additional risk and expense as well as inconvenience to the member 
banks and the general public served by the said Baltimore branch; and 

Whereas the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond purchased before 
the 3d day of June, 1922, and owns a lot situated at the northwest 
corner of Lexington and Calvert Streets, in the city of Baltimore, Md., 
suitable for the erection of a banking office adequate for the needs of 
the said Baltimore branch, but und not begun the erection of a build- 


‘ing thereon; and 


Whereas the cost of construction of a suitable building, as estimated 
from plans caused to be prepared by the directors of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond, will not excced $1,025,000: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, ete., That the Fedcral Reserve Bank of Richmond be, and 
it is hereby, anthortzed to contract for and erect in the city of Balti- 
more a building for its Baltimore branch, proyitfed the total amount 
expended in the erection of said building shall not exceed the sum of 
$1,025,000. 


With the following committee amendment: 


At the end of the resolution add the following proviso: “ Provided, 
hoiwerer, That the character and type of building to be erected, the 
amount actually to be expended in the construction of sald building, 
and the amount actually to be expended for the vaults, permanent 
equipment, furnishings, and fixtures for said building shall be subject 
to the approval of the Federal Reserve Board.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all the whereases may be stricken out. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent that all the whereases may be stricken out. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
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A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the resolution was 
passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, the resolution (H. J. Res. 
191) introduced by me on the 8th of March authorized the 
erection by the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, the fifth 
Federal reserve district, of a branch bank in Baltimore, Md. 
The umount authorized to be expended upon said bank is 


$1,025,000, which according to an amendment recommended 
by the committee must be expended under the authority 


of the Federal Reserve Board as to the building, vault, and 
equipment, 

The capital steck of the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond 
amounts to $6,000,000, of which about $1, 606,000 was furnished 
by the banking interests under the supervision of the Baltimore 
brunch. It has a surplus of $11,919,000 and deposits of $72,- 
887,000 and in addition has paid into the United States Treas- 
ury as taxes $4,566.06. This fifth Federal reserve district com- 
prises the States of Maryland. Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, all of West Virginin with the exception of six 
counties, and the District of Columbia, aud operates but one 
branch bank, being that at Baltimore, through which nearly 
one-third of all the business of the district is performed. ‘This 
immense volume of business through the Baltimore branch 
when established March 1, 1918, was conducted in the building 
formerly known as the National Mechanies Bank. Subsequent 
amendments to the Federal reserve act greatly enlarged the 
scope of the system and soon rendered these quarters inadequate. 
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Under the act approved May, 1920, the Baltimore branch 
bank absorbed the former business transacted by the United 
States subtreasury at Baltimore and assumed all its functions, 
The appropriation of nearly $17,000 for subtreasury employees 
in Baltimore was discontinued, saying that much to the Na- 
tional Government at Baltimore alone, for which service noth- 
ing was paid the bank. 

The branch bank at Baltimore continued to grow by reason 
of the rapid increase of business and population at Baltimore 
and through the gradual assumption of other duties under the 
Federal reserve system. It had taken over the bank and vault 
of the subtreasury in the customhouse at Baltimore, and in 
1924 it was compelled to seek further space for the use of its 
check-collection department, and rented half of the third floor 
of the Hearst Tower Building et an annual rental of $9,209. 
This addition gave temporary relief, but at the same time it 
made business more intricate and less effective, because it was 
divided into three places, I. e., the main office at Sonth and 
Redwood Streets, formerly the National Mechanics Bank; the 
third floor of the Hearst Tower Building; and the old sub- 
treasury space and vanits in the customhouse, 

The branch bank at Baltimore when organized had 2 ofi- 
cers and 27 employees, while at the close of 1925 it had a num- 
ber of officers and 190 employees. I insert here a statement 
showing the volume of work conducted by the Baltimore 
branch in comparison with that performed by other cities of 
the Union: 


s Comparison of relume of cpiraticons in major departments of Federal reserve branch banks for year ended D¥eember 81, 1985 


Year ended Dec. 31, 1925 Baltimere Detroit Buffalo | New Orleans Cincinnati Pittsburgh 

Number of member banks in branch zone 155 125 55 58 217 342 
Number of par nonmember banks in branch zone. 261 244 £3 33 307 258 
Average number of oflicers an! employees- 120 162 129 76 _ 155 _ 220 
Total number of discount applications ande 2,349 1, 978 2, Gos 1,329 None. None. 
Total number pieces of securities received and delivered 23, 902 56, 080 31, 308 85, 326 73, 530 66, 988 
Total number United States Goverament coupons paid 766, S45 41,149 260, 447 320, 321 1, £09, 326 1. 251. 880 
Total number pieces of currency received and assorted 45, 391, 784 68, 623, £96 30. 481, 000 24.571.413 32, 164. 78 52, 205, 270 
Total number pieces of coin received und counted. 121, 631, 009 12, 147, 519 18, 554, 397 19, 780, 592 56, 3043, C0 33, 022, C8 
Total number of checks bandled__..2_.....---.--.- 17, 586, 238 17, 251, 010 11, 437, 386 3, 540, 204 16, 725, 567 21, 650, 558 
Total number of noneash collection items handed 67, 770 £8, 55 158, 397 22, 008 17,293 28,414 
‘Total number of wire transfers. 444 29, S44 31, 187 13, 592 10, 250 21, 933 15, 923 

It is the purpose to sell for about $200,000 the present loca- the event certain relocations may be necessary. The fifth 


tion, formerly the old National Mechanics Bank, which was 
purchased in 1918, and to convert this into the treasury of the 
Richmond Federal reserve system—more correctly speaking, the 
fifth Federal reserve district. The aggregate floor space now 
occupied by the Baltimore branch in its three locations is 
18.321 square feet, whereas the floor space in the new building 
when completed will aggregate 26,064 square feet. It is esti- 
mated that at this time the branch bank will not require more 
than 23.605 square feet, but an incomplete story will be pro- 
vided, so that when the business increases to that extent this 
floor, being the fourth tloor of the new building, may without 
very much expense be completed in such way that it will be 
most useful to the Dark. 

The amount of $1,025,000 may at first blush appear large, 
but this is somewhat because the architect has provided that 
additional floor for future use, and has also provided for the 
construction of the building in such manner that six more 
stories may be added without the necessity of strengthening, 
or additional walls; in other words, this building of five stories 
is being built sufliciently strong that it will comply with all 
building codes should it ever be found advisable or desirable 
to construct six additional stories upon the building thus 
erected. 

The branch bank will be erected at the northwest corner of 
Lexington and Calvert Streets upon a lot purchased in 1920 
before realty yalues became so high, which lot is 100 by 125 
feet. Just across the street on the adjacent corner is the large 
white-marble courthouse of Baltimore, while diagonally across 
is the Baltimore post oftice, which also houses the Federal 
court. One block away ts the white-marble city hall, and across 
the street therefrom is now being erected the city hall annex, at 
a cost of $2,000,000. I mention these buildings to show that a 
most central location has been secured for the bank in what is 
actually the hub of this great metropolis. 

The building will occupy the whole lot. The principal en- 
trance is from Lexington Street, opposite the courthouse. It 
will be constructed of Indiana limestone, similar to all banks 
erected by the Federal reserve system. There will be but little 
ornamentation except in the main banking room on the first 
floor, where all extravagance even there has been eliminated. 
The building will be fireproof and will be constructed so that 
all space may be made available, and likewise changeable in 


floor will contain a lunch room, a hall where conventions of 
bunkers may be held, rest room. study, and other provisions for 
the general welfare of the personnel. The combination audi- 
torium and lunch room will be found especialy adyantageous 
for the employees and for meetings of banks, small conventions, 
and bank conferences and will permit a more frequent inter- 
change of ideas between the officers and employees and of 
various banks of the Federal reserve system. 

Now, for this great metropolis, Baltimore, which is now the 
seventh largest manufacturing center in America. Its popula- 
tion now aggregates over 800,000, and more than 62 per cent of 
the homes are occupied by their owners. It will be remembered 
that in February, 1904, a great fire swept over Baltimore, com- 
pletely destroying its business section and wiping away many 
millions of dollars, for which $80,000,000 of insurance was paid. 
Many sympathetic messages were received from the mayors of 
great cities, and financial help offered, but the mayor of Balti- 
more answered that Baltimore would be able to take care of 
her losses and to rebuild. Since that time an entirely new 
business section has sprung up. Values have advanced enor- 
mously, and a new interest and more progressive spirit has 
followed in its wake. 

Its port is one of its greatest assets. In tonnage it bas ad- 
vanced to the position of the third port in the United States, 
exceeded only by New York and slightly by New Orleans. 
When the World War broke out it had 12 steamship lines 
trading to 18 foreign ports; to-day it has 27 such lines with 
38 steamship services to practically all the great ports of the 
world. Baltimore handles more westbound tonnage through 
the Panama Canal than any ather city of the Union, some 
657,511 cargo tous to the Pacific coast, more than 100,000 over 
that of New York and about 300,000 tous over that of Phila- 
delphia. 

I merely mention these facts about the city of which I am 
so proud, my home city, and of which I have been honored in 
representing during eight terms of Congress, to show you the 
absolute necessity of this branch bank and what it will mean 
not Alone to Baltimore but to the entire fifth Federal reserve 
district, 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, the biil providing 
for the erection of a Federal reserve bank building in Balti- 
more, Md., introduced by Representative LINTHICUM, of Mary- 
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land, and which has just this moment passed the House, is of 
very great importance. It passed the House without any objec- 
tion, and therefore neither Mr. Linruicum nor I deemed it 
necessary to speak upon it at that time, but it is of so much 
local interest and is so intimately associated with the enormous 
growth of Baltimore that I feel it is very proper to call atten- 
tion to several matters in reference to it. I do this at this time 
because the bill will soon come up in the Senate and there are 
certain matters which should be clearly set forth in reference 
to the necessity for the final passage of this bill. I received 
Jast week the following telegram from the acting mayor of 
Baltimore: 
BALTIMORE, MD., March 19, 1926. 
Hon. Jonx Prine Hiner, 
13/2 Sirtcenth Street, Washington, D. C.: 

Please do everything in your power to have the joint resolution 
which has been introduced authorizing the erection of a Federal reserve 
bank branch buiiding in Baltimore duly adopted. 

Howard Bryant, Acting Mayor. 


A few days before this I received the following communica- 
tion from the Federal Reserye Board in Washington: 


Marcu 16, 1926, 
Hon. Jons Pruitt HT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

Drar CONGRESSMAN Hu: In the absence of Governor Crissinger, I 
acknowledge receipt of your letter of March 13 asking to be advised of 
the present status of the proposal of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond to erect a building in’ Baltimore to house the branch Fed- 
eral reserve bank In that city. In reply thereto, I would state thut 
resolutions have been introduced in both the Senate and House author- 
izing an expenditure for this purpose in excess of the amount which 
the bank may spend without congressional approval. The resolution 
introduced in the Senate is known as S. J. Res, 66 and that introduced 
in the House as II. J. Res, 191. 

The hoard has been requested by the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency for an expression of its views on the 
proposal, and In the course of the next day or two the board will 
doubtless comply with his request. 

WALTER L. Eppy, Secretary. 


The offices of the Baltimore branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond are now situated In three separate build- 
ings in scattered locations in Baltimore City. The need for a 
new building in which its operations can be centralized for 
safe and economical comfort is imperative. The following 
statement was prepared by the bank officials and will be of 
interest to the House: 


The yolume of business of the Baltimore branch has decidedly out- 
frown its present building at the corner of South and Redwood Streets, 
This has been demonstrated by the fact that every avallable space is 
occupied, and in 1921, when the functions of the United States sub- 
treasury at Baltimore were assumed by the Baltimore branch, there 
was no space in its building or vault accommodations for the conduct 
of the subtreasury business, so an arrangement was made to continue 
it in the Baltimore custemhouse. Further, in 1924 it became neces- 
sary to rent additional quarters on the third floor of a near-by office 
building for the use of the check-collection department. Moreover, of 
the 15,321 square feet of floor space which the branch is using, only 
8,187-square feet are in its present building, 4,017 square feet being 
rented in the Hearst Tower Building and 3,167 square feet and a 
vault being in the coustomhouse, the latter temporarily assigned to the 
branch, 

The fifth Federal reserve district comprises the States of Mary- 
land, West Virginia (except six countles), Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and the District of Columbia. The head office of the 
Federal reserve bank of the district is at Richmond, Va., which 
operates only one brunch oflice, that at Baltimore, Md. The Baltimore 
branch has for its territory Baltimore city, the State of Maryland, 
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and 30 counties in West Virginia. Tt Is a complete Federal reserve 
banking unit and is rendering In large volume a valuable public 
service through the 416 commercial banking offices in its territory. 
It performs practically all functions conducted at the head office, in- 
eluding the making of loans, discounting of paper, supplying of 
currency and coin, ¢ollecting of checks, drafts! notes, and other 
instruments, effecting telegraplile transfers of funds, holding securities 
in safe-keeping, etc. 

When the Baltimore branch, Federal Reserve Bank of Righmond, 
was established on March 1, 1918, the building of the former National 
Mechanics Bank, situated at the corner of South and Redwood Streets, 
was purchased for its use, and after minor alterations and improve- 
ments, the building met its requirements for seyeral years, How- 
ever, subsequent amendments to the Federal. reserve act greatly en- 
larged the scope of the Federal reserve bank operations and with the 
enormous growth in volume of work and functions performed by 
these institutions, the building and the vaults of the branch became 
inadequate. 

Under the provisions of an act of Congress, approved May, 1920, 
the Baltimore branch of the Federal reserve bank absorbed, during 
January, 1921, the former United States Subtreasury at Baltimore 
and assumed its functions, and inherited its 73 years’ accumulation 
of subtreasury records, canceled United States Treasury warrants, 
etc. Inasmuch as the performance of the subtreasury functions re- 
quired considerably more working space and vault facilities than 
provided in the Baltimore branch building, at South and Redwood 
Streets, the Treasury Department agreed, under a temporary arrange- 
ment, that the Federal reserve bank might use, for the conduct of 
its money department, the quarters in the United States customhouse 
building, situated at Gay and Water Streets, previously assigned to the 
Baltimore Subtreasury. 

The continued growth of the other departments of the Baltimore 
branch by June, 1924, made it imperative for the branch to secure 
relief from the seriously overcrowded and congested condition which 
existed at Its South and Redwood Streets office, and n half of the 
third floor of the Hearst Tower Building, situated at the corner of 
Baltimore Street and Guilford Avenue, was rented for the use of the 
check-colection department at an annual rental of 59,200. The space 
thus released by the check-collection department in the South and 
Redwood Streets building was assigned to other departments at that 
office in which the congestion had previously been most serious. 

While this move temporarily provided relief, nevertheless it created 
the undesirable condition of operating the Institution in three sepa- 
rate buildings at scattered locations, the main office being at South 
and Redwood Streets, the money department two and one-hulf blocks 
away at Gay and Water Streets, and the check-collection department 
one und one-half blocks away on the third floor of the UHearst Tower 
Building. In addition to the inconveniences of thus operating the 
branch bank in separate buildings, there is also involved a considerable 
risk in handling currency and securities, which could be eliminated it 
all operations were centralized in one building. The cost of maintain- 
ing separate forces of guards for the money department, at Gay and 
Water Streets, and for the securities department at the main office 
(South and Redwood Streets), is also an item of consideration. Uu- 
doubtedly, substantial economies could be effected In the protection 
department, and the lability tnvolyed in handling currency and sc- 
curities materially reduced if the branch occupled only one building. 
Further, it would lend to the development of the utmost efficiency In 
organization and other economies of operation. 

The staff of the Baltimore branch, when organized, consisted of 2 
officers and 27 employees. Due to the additional functions assumed, 
together with the very largely increased number and volume of trans- 
actions now handled by the branch, it has been imperative to make 
additions to the staf from time to time until for the year ended 
December 31, 1925, the average number of officers and employces of 
the Baltimore branch was 190. 

The statement below, as of December $1, 1925, reflects the volume 
of work conducted in the more important departments of the Baltimore 
branch, with corresponding data for other Federal reserve bunk 
branches more or less comparable in size. 
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Com parison of volume of operations in major departments of Federal reserve branch banks for year ended December 31, 1925 


Year ended Dee. 31, 1925 


Number of member banks in branch zone 
Number of par nonmember banks in branch zone 
Average number of officers and emploxees 
Total number of discount applications handled 
Total number pieces of securities received and delivered. 
Total number United States Government coupons paid 
Total number pieces of currency received and assorted _ 
Total number pieces of coln received and counted 
Total number of checks handle 
Total number of noncash collection items handled ___ 
Total number of wire transfers. SEREN — a ae 


Buffalo 


New Orleans Cincinnat! Pittsburgh 


B42 

258 

229 

Nono. 

66, 958 

1, 281, 836 

58, 623, 590 52, 205, 260 
12, 147, 519 33, 622, 88 
17, 251, 010 21, 650, 558 
535 28, 414 
31,187 15, 923 
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It will be noted from the preceding statement that in the aggregate 
he volume of transactions couducted through the Baltimore branch 

exceods that of all other branches listed except Pittsburgh. In some 
cases the Baltimore branch volume is several times that of the other 
branches; notably the volume of checks collected by the Baltimore 
branch shows more than five times that of the New Orleans branch, 
necessitating a proportionately greater number of employees. 

The unsatisfactory condifion of operating the Baltimore branch in 
three separate buildings, the inadequate space, and antiquated construc- 
tion of the vaults used are accurately reflected by opinions of competent 
find independent authorities as summarized in the following extracts 
quoted from each of the periodic reports of examination of the Balti- 
more branch made by the Federal Reserve Board's examiners: 

MARCH 22, 1019 

“Building: Exceptionally good light and veutilatlon; modern and 
ample.” 

“Vault: Fairly modern, capacity sufficient for present requirements.’ 

NOVEMBRE 1, 1919 


“Thullding: Mezzanine put in to meet requirements for additional 
space.” 
Vault: No change since last examination,” 
JULY 17, 1920 
“Bullding: Quarters are adequate to meet needs. 
erection of new building.” 
Vault: Inadequate.” 


Lot purchased for 


MAY 21, 1921 

“Building: Since last examination the Baltimore branch has taken 
over the Baltimore Subtreasury, and the bank's money department now 
oceupics the quarters and vaults in the customhouse building formerly 
used by the subtreasury.” 

“Vaults: In the customhouse bulldiug not modern; afford fair pro- 
tection and are adequate for present needs. Vaults in banking house 
(South and Redwood Streets) fairly modern; provide ample space.” 

JANUARY 7, 1022 

“Rullding: Building owned at corner of South and Redwood Streets 
serves all departments of branch except the money department, which 
occupies space in the cnstomhouse building; appears adequate for 
present necds, The building owned, after all available space is used 
to the best advantage, docs not afford adequate working quarters.” 

“Vaults: Vaults in money department in customhouse building 
are not of modern type; afford fair protection and adequate in size to 
meet needs. Vault in banking house used for protection of securities 
fairly modern; affords sufficient space at present, but would not take 
care of a material increase in volume.“ 

OCTOBER 28, 1922 
„Building and vaults: No change since last examination.” 
AVRIL 21, 1923 
“Building and vaults: Office quarters are apparently inadequate 


and yaults in banking building aud sublreasury building are of anti- 
qunted construction.” 
JANUARY 26, 1924 

„ Bulldings and vaults: Office quarters are Inadequate and vaults in 

banking building and subtreasury building of antiquated construction.” 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1924 

e Buildings: Branch now occupies space in three separate buildings, 
the transit department having been moved to a separate building since 
Jast examination. While space is adequate, it is inconvenient and 
Inefficient for the different departments to be so separated,” 

“Vaults: Of antiquated construction.” 

APRIL 20, 1925 

“Buildings: Branch operates in three bulldiugs.“ 

“Vaults: No change since last examination,” 

The aggregate floor space, including vaults, in the three buildings 
now occupied by the Baltimore branch is 15,821 square feet. In addi- 
tion to being in scattered locations, this space is shown above to be 
inadequate and the vaults of obsolete construction and inadequate, 

In 1920 the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, with the approval 
of the Federal Reserve Board, purchased property 100 by 125 feet at 
the corner of Calvert and Lexington Streets for a building for the 
Baltimore branch. This site was selected after a careful survey of 
available properties in the financial district of Baltimore as the most 
sultable in points of size, exposure for a bank building, and convenience 
Tor the operations of the branch and the public. It is at the north- 
west corner of an open space, diagonally across from the post office and 
across Lexington Street from the city courthouse, in which the police 
department has its headquarters. ‘The city hall is one block east. 
These important public buildings emphasize the permanency of the 
value of this site for the purpose for which it was acquired, The 
Baltimore branch, therefore, has a building too small to house its prés- 
ent operations, which are necessarily conducted in three separate build- 
iags in scattered locations; these buildings will not accommodate 
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further expansion of the business; the vaults are inadequate and of 
obsolete construction; and the bank owns a sujtuble lot for the crec- 
tion of a new building, which is essential to the efficient, economic, and 
safe conduct of the business of the Federal reserve system passing 
through the Baltimore branch, Including rent, taxes, repairs, and 
maintenance, in fact, all expenses except interest, the carrying charges 
for the present properties are about $37,000 per annum. The same 
charges for items of expense in connection with a new huilding are 
estimated at $48,000 per annum, This slightly increased cost seems 
more than justified by the additional space provided for the growing 
needs of the branch, entirely apart from the inconvenience, expense, 
und risk now incurred, which would be eliminated if all operations 
were centralized in one building. 

In making the plans for such a building it is only proper to consider 
and provide for further incrense in the operations of the branch, and 
in this connection it is well to point out a few facts in reference to 
the city of Baltimore. Some years ago there was no proportionately 
large industrial growth in Baltimore. Take, for example, the five-year 
period from 1899 to 1904. This growth was small, but the five years 
1904 to 1909 showed a marked increase: 1904 was the year of Balti- 
more's disastrous fire and over $80,000,000 of Insurance money was 
paid into the city to rebuild its business district. Many peopte suf- 
fered losses, but, nevertheless, Baltimore started then on a new era of 
industrial growth. 

Baltimore is now the seventh largest manufacturing center in Amer- 
ica, The increase in the capital Investment in manufactures in Balti- 
more from 1914 to 1924 exceeded 200 per cent. Its population has 
increased at a greater rate within the Inst fiye years than ever before; 
it is now over 800,000, and one striking feature is that more than 62 
per cent of the homes are owned by their occupants, This has a desir- 
able influence on the labor conditions. 

Baltimore's port is one of its greatest assets. Since the inaugu- 
ration, by cficial departments, of actual export and import cargo ton- 
nage statistics for all United States ports, the true status of Baltimore 
as a great foreign-trade gateway has been adequately visualized. In 
actual tonnage volume, Baltimore has advanced to the position of the 
third foreign-trade port of the United States, being exceeded by New 
York and slightly by New Orleans. Prior to the World War, Baltimore 
was served by 12 steamship lines, trading to 18 foreign ports; at pres- 
ent there are 27 steamship lines, with 38 steamship services, to prac- 
tically all, or over 100 of the world’s important foreign ports. 

Among Baltimore's recent achievements is the development of her 
intercoastal business. Baltimore handles more westbound tonnage via 
the Panama Canal to the Paclfle coast than any other city. Kor the 
year 1924 the port shipped 657,511 cargo tons to the Pacific const, as 
compared with New York's 518,551 tons and Philadelphia's $54,340 
tons. Baltimore has the largest export grain elevator capacity in the 
United States, 

The few points mentioned are examples of Baltimore's recent growth. 
The great industrial development in Baltimore obtains throughout the 
present” branch territory, accompanied by a corresponding increase in 
the banking resources of this district, which indicates its substantial 
and diversified industrial and commervial character. Its continued and 
greater growth Is inevitable. 

In view of all of these circumstances, the directors of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond and of the Baltimore branch are convinced 
of the wisdom of constructing permanent banking quarters, plain aud 
substantial in character, for the operation of the Baltimore branch, 

The advantage to the Baltimore branch in conducting its operations 
in its own building will necessarily increase as its growing operations 
necessitate the acquiring of additional space, It is a pertinent fact 
that during the year 1925, when practically all Federal reserve banks 
und branches were operating in thelr own buildings, their expenses 
were $2,270,000 less than in 1923, when many of the banks occupied 
leased quarters not entirely adapted to the needs of these banks. ‘The 
economy of conducting Federal reserve bank operations in one building 
owned by the bank and designed for the conduct of its banking opera- 
tions is specifically set forth by the experience of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond, 

Having in mind the serlous conseqnences which so often result from 
the erection of a building without careful provision for future expan- 
sion, the plan for the proposed Baltimore branch building has arranged 
for such future expansion in two particulars, namely, (a) provision 
has been made for a reasonable amount of extension within the pro- 
posed structure, enabling departments which outgrow their original 
assignments of space to develop additional facilities at very slight, if 
any, expense by merely relocating departmental lines, or finishing cer- 
tain portions of one floor which the original plans will leave in the 
rough; (b) to provide for more elaborate expansion, which will probably 
be necessary some day, the foundations and columns are planned strong 
enough to carry six additional stories, and careful studies have been 
made of the final design to Insure that the carrying out of this plan, 
whether 10 years or 50 years hence, will involve no difficulties of a 
practical nature and will not mar the dignity and appearance of the 
structure. The initial cost of both these provisions is nominal, 
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The floor space arallable In the proposed new building for the Balti- 
more branch, including vault space, Is 26,064 square feet. Careful 
estimates of the floor space required for all departments of the Balti- 
more branch at the time of occupying the new building is 23.005 
aquare feet; one floor, unassigned and unfinished (to be finished when 
needed for expansion) comprises 6,050 square feet of working space. 
The building is described briefly as follows: 


DESCRIPTION OF PROPOSED NEW BUILDING FOR USE OF BALTINORE BRANCH, 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF RICHMOND 


The presont plans contemplate a basement and five-story building, 
plus a nrezzanine floor in a portion of the main story. The bullding 
occupies the entire lot on the main floor, but sets back on the west side 
above this level, so that all exposures are forever assured of abundant 
light and air, The principal entrance is from Lexington Street, ap- 
proximately opposite the city courthouse, and there is also a drive- 
Way entrance to the shipping court at the entrance corner of the Lex- 
ington Street facade, so that deliveries of cash and securities can be 
handled at the most conyenient grade. 

With the exception of the necessary driveway, shipping courts, and 
heating plant area, the entire space in basement, first, and mezzauine 
floors Is devoted to the executive, currency and coin, and security de- 
partments of the bank, and to other clerical departments having most 
contact with local member banks and the public. The main foor, 
where almost all of the contact with the banking public takes place, 
has been given a simple but dignified architectural character, this 
room being almost the only spot in the entire building where the treat- 
ment provides for anything more than the plainest fireproof office- 
building construction. Even in this main banking room great care has 
been taken to avoid extravagance or even the appearance of extrava- 
ganee, and the appearance of architectural dignity will be obtained 
more because of its symmetry, size, and proportion than by reason of 
elaborate treatment in marble, bronze, or stone. 

The second and third floors will be simple, fireproof, offiee-bullding 
space, with one variation from what we are accustomed to In buildings 
of this type, In that practically no Interior partitions will be pro- 
vided. After carcful study, it has been determined that better working 
conditions will be obtained by having these floors almost entirely open, 
dividing the various departments only by alsles or simple railings, 
thus making it very easy to readjust or expand the various depart- 
ments without the necessity of expensive alterations in the building. 

The fourth floor will be left as an open and unfinished loft space for 
the present. It is provided to enable the bank to extend its facilities 
or rearrange its departments in the future, at least up to a certain 
point, without having to enlarge the shell of the building. The cost 
of inserting this unfinixhed loft space in a building of this kind, leaving 
out all flooring, plaster, and interior finishing, means an astonishingly 
small increase in the total cost of the building. When developed later 
it will enable the bank to provide for necessary future expansion at far 
less expense than would be Involved in any other method. 

The fifth floor is devoted to lunch room, auditorium, kitchen, rest 
room, study, and other provisions of general welfare for the personnel. 
Tho main feature of this floor is the comlination auditorium and lunch 
room. Not only will it fill a long-felt need when serving as a lunch and 
assembly room for the employees of the bank, but It will also afford 
an arsembly room for meetings of banks, smali conventions, and banking 
conferences, and will serve as a general point of contact betwecn the 
institution and its member banks on all occasions when they look to 
the Federal reserve system for counsel and advice. 

The exterior of the building is designed in a style which conforms 
with the Federal reserve banks in general. It win be constructed of 
limestone, with simple wall surfaces, grouped windows and stone belt 
courses and cornices, but avoiding the extravagance of exterior col- 
umus or pilasters. Special attention has been paid to the scale of the 
courthouse and adjacent buildings and to the necessity of harmonizing 
with the general lines of the important group of Federal, State, and 
city buildings near by. 


The Linthicum bill just passed is of great importance to Bal- 
timore, and I hope it will be promptly passed by the Senate. 


ARTILLERY RANGE AT FORT ETHAN ALLEN, VT. 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 


2752) for the purchase of Jand as an artillery range at Fort | 


Ethan Allen, Vt. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I want to call 
attention to the fact that I regret that I shall have to object 
because of the interest that a former beloved colleague who has 
gone to the other end of the Capitol has in this bill. But this 
continual buying and selling by the War Departinent—buying 
for a big sum aud selling for a small sum—I do not think 
there is any necessity for it. 

I can cite the gentleman to a place in the district of my col- 
league [Mr. Hupsrrerm], in Texas, where you can get the finest 
artillery range in the world for about one-tenth of what you 
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will pay for this, and it would be not so very far from Fort 
Sam Houston at San Antonio and Fort Bliss at El Paso, where 
you could have artillery practice all the time. You can get 
there necessary land and mountain ranges for artillery pur- 
poses for one-tenth of what this will cost. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I hate to do it, but I am going to object. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. If the gentleman will yield, would it be 
good busines§ to transport these troops, over 4,000 of them, from 
Fort Ethan Allen to San Antonio, Tex. 

Mr. BLANTON. How many did the gentleman say? 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Between 4,000 and 5,000 troops. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why could not they train 4,000 or 5,000 
troops there this summer as they did there last summer? 

Mr. BRIGHAM. If the gentleman has read the report of the 
Secretary of War in reference to this bill, he will note that 
the War Department has rented a tract of land for this artil- 
lery range with the privilege of purchase. 

The land can be bought now at a figure which is of ad- 
vantage to the Government. It will pay the Government to buy 
rather than to rent. The reason why the troops can not train 
there indefinitely is because the options on this hind expire 
January 1, 1927, and it may be impossible to rent it thereafter. 

Mr. BLANTON. We passed a blanket bill giving the War 
Department anthority to sell property which they declared was 
worth $20,000,000, but which, in my judgment, will total $50,- 
000,000, and to keep that money in a special fund in the Trens- 
ury as a revolving fund to be spent by the War Depariment. 
We authorized them to sell property all over the United States, 
and now we are proposing to giye them another sum to buy 
more property. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Every corps area in the United States, I 
am informed, has its artillery range except this corps area. 
I think this corps area js entitled to an artillery range, so that 
the Field Artillery can practice there. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, Mr. Speaker, I am surronnded hy the 
chairman of the Rules Committee, the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas, the members of the Banking Committee, and various 
others—“ wets” and “drys "—and I will for the present with- 
draw my objection. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Further reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I have been giving some investigation to this bill, but have 
not completed it. Will the gentleman let it go over until the 
next consent day? 

Mr. BRIGHAM. We are anxious to have this bill passed, 
so that we can save next year’s rental of the property. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I think we can get at it at the next 
meeting of the committee and haye time in the meantime to 
investigate it, I ask unanimous consent that it may go over 
without prejudice, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. And. I ask unanimous consent that 
it may retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK BUILDING IN DETROIT, MICH, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res, 61) authorizing the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago to enter into contracts for the erection of a 
Panare for its branch establishment in the city of Detroit, 
Mich. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Spenker, reserving tle right to object, 
how much is to be expended? 

Mr. HOOPER. Six hundred thousand dollars. That is 
$400,000 less than the Baltimore proposition. We need the 
bank building very much, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Ts there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Joint resolntion (S. J. Res. 61) authorizing the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago to enter into contracts for the erection of a building for 
its branch cstablishment in the city of Detroit, Mich. 

Whereas the building in the city of Detroit now occupied under lease 
by the Detroit branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago is jnade- 
quate for the business of that institution, which is being conducted in 
three separate locations, so that the larger portion of its moneys and 
valonbles must be kept in vaults other than its own, and this entails 
the serlous hazard in transferring large sums of moneys through tho 
streets, inconvenience to member banks, and large increases in over- 
head; and 
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Whereas the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago had purebased before 
the 3d day of June, 1922, and now owns a lot situated at the northeast 
corner of Fort and Sheiby Streets in the city of Detroit, Mich., suitable 
for the erection of a Inimking office adequate for the needs of said 
Detroit branch, but had not begun the erection of a bullding thereon; 
and 

Whereas the cost of construction of a suitable building as estimated 
from plans caused to be prepared by the directors of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago will not exceed $600,000; Therefore be it 

Resolved, cte, Whit the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago be, and it 
is hereby, authorized to enter into contracts for the erection of a buld- 
ing for its Detroit branch on the site now owned, provided the total 
amount expended in the erection of said bukding, exclusive of the cost 
of the vaults, permanent equipment, furnishings, and fixtures, shall not 
exceed the sum of $600,000: Provided, however, That the character and 
type of building to be erected, the amount actually to be expended in 
the construction of said building, and the amount actually to be ex- 
pended for the vaults, permanent equipment, furnishings, and fixtures 
for said building shall be subject to the approval of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 


Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
strike out all of the whereases. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr, Speaker, I rise for the purpose 
of making n brief statement in order that the Recorp may be 
understood. Of course, the Members of the House are familiar 
with the fact that these Federal reserve bank buildings are 
constructed out. of the capital and surplus of the Federal 
reserve bank, but some one rending the CONGRESSIONAL RECORÐ 
might get the impression that they ure being built out of 
public funds. Therefore, I think it is well that it be said here 
for the Recorp that these buildings are constructed not out 
of funds from the Treasury of the United States, but out of 
the capital and surplus of the Federal reserve banks. 


Is there objection? 


Mr, BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 


Mr. BLANTON. But indirectly all of this capital and sur- 
plus really comes out of the people of the United States? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The capital of the Federal reserve 
bank belongs to the member banks, because it was subscribed 
and paid in by them. The surplus has been created out of the 
Profits of the Federal reserve bunks, which they have been per- 
mitted to set aside as surplus after the payment of franchise 
tax to the Government. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know, but the depositors and borrowers 
of the country after all make possible the capital and the 
Surplus of this Federal reserve bank. It is the banking busi- 
ness of the country that makes it possible, 

Mr. BLACK of ‘Texas. I am in thorough sympathy with the 
idea and purpose of Congress retaining control over the matter. 
In fact, I think much extravagance could have been avoided 
in some of the Federal reserve cities in the matter of Federal 
reserve bank buildings if the cost of the buildings had been 
left up to Congress. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman will have to get busy mighty 
quick then, because we have lost control glrendy in the tre- 
mendously large salaries that are paid and in the great ex- 
penses and the extravagance and waste connected with these 
banks, The gentleman hus a big job on his hands if he expects 
to help Congress to regain control. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, I think myself that some attention 
should be given to that question. I have no doubt that some 
of the salaries paid to certain officers of the Federal reserve 
banks by order of their boards of directors are too nigh. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman’s colleague from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON] should understand that his statement that this comes 
out of the people of the country does not apply with reference 
to these banks any more than it would to au individual bauk 
in his home town building its own building out of its own- 
capital und surplus, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Texas [Mr, Brack] is 
a big wholesaler in his State 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Oh, no; not big. 
a business enterprise of very moderate size. 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman has there a big wholesale 
plant, and when he has to carry over the farmers down there 
and discount their paper through the local banks, if the Fed- 
eral reserye bank could give the local bank a Httle lower dis- 
22 75 rate the gentleman's customers would get the benefit 
of i 


I am interested in 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am just as earnest as I know my 
colleague is in seeing that economy is used in these buildings 
and in all other operations of the Federal reserve banks. I 
wint them to be of greatest possible service to the public 
whom they serve. I think that we have now limitations in the 
law that will insure greater economy in the matter of build- 
ings than was the cuse before Congress stepped in and asserted 
its control over building operations. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I do not want the Recorp to get 
a misinterpretation of the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. What a bank has invested of its capital 
nnd surplus in the building can not possibly affect the discount 
rate, 

Mr. BLANTON. But what the reserve bank pays in enor- 
mous salaries to its officers and what it wastes in improper 
running expenses do affect the discount rates. 

Mr. WINGO. Those things would affect the dividends but 
not the discount rates. 

Mr. BLANTON. If they did not spend so much on salaries 
and extravyagances they could have a lower discount rate than 
they do; that would benetit all borrowers. 

Mr. WINGO. The discount rate is not fixed by the thing 
that the gentleman has in mind. To-day we have a reserve in 
the Federal reserve system of over 70, and I think it is 75, 
Whereas the required reserve is only 40. They could loan to 
the farmers of Texas, if they present through their member 
banks eligible paper, more than the farmers of Texas will ever 
ask in the way of commercial loans, and this bill will not alfect 
that question at all. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the pro 
forma amendment. will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Seunte joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the Senate joint 
resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, this resolution, which has 
already passed the Senate, should receive the support of the 
House. It does not call for an appropriation but merely gives 
permission to the Federal Reserye Bank of Chicago to build, 
from its own funds, a bank for its Detroit branch. Similar 
resolutions have been adopted permitting the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank to build at Buffalo and the Richmond Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank to build for its branch at Baltimore. 

The need for sueh a building for the Detroit branch is im- 
perative. The amount asked, $600,000, is very moderate. De- 
troit has become a great metropolis. The Federal reserve 
branch bank does an enormous and rapidly increasing busi- 
ness. In 1925 it received 17,308,000 checks; it received and 
counted in currency $58,624,000; it received and counted in 
coin $12,148,000, It occupies a most important place in the 
financial life of Detroit and the State of Michigan, 

This vast business has been done under serious handicaps, 
The present home of the bank is entirely inadequate for its 
needs. The business is being conducted in three separate 
locations; large portions of its money and securities must be 
kept in vaults other than its own; aud this, of course, entails 
danger und great inconyenience. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago already owns land 
situated at the northeast corner of Fort and Shelby Streets, in 
the heart of the business and financial district of Detroit and, 
subject to the supervision and approval of the Federal Reserve 
Board, will build there a building snitable to the needs of the 
bank and of the rapid growth of Detroit. 

This resolution has the full approval of the Federal Re- 
serve Board; the sum sought to be authorized is less by $400,- 
000 than that sought by the Richmond bank for the smaller 
city of Baltimore, and I hope that the House may allow the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago to provide its Detroit branch 
with a home suitable to the needs of the Nation's fourth city. 


ADJUSTMENT OF WATER-RIGHT CHARGES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10429) to adjust water-right charges, to grant certain 
other relief on the Federal irrigation projects, to amend sub- 
sections E and F, of section 4, act approved December 5, 1924, 
and for other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr, BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
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Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice and retain its place 
on the ealendar. 

The SPRAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 


TERMS OF UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, WESTERN DISTRICT OF 
OKLAHOMA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R 9305) to amend section 101 of the Judicial Code as 
amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it cnacted, ctc., That section 101 of the Judicial Code as amended 
be, und it is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 101. The State of Oklahomn is divided into three judicial dis- 
tricts, to be Known as the northern, the eastern, and the western 
districts of Oklahoma. The territory embraced on January 1, 1925, in 
the counties of Craig, Creek, Delaware, Mayes, Nowata, Okfuskee, 
Osage, Ottawa, Pawnee, Rogers, Tulsa, and Washington, as they existed 
on said date, shall constitute the northern district of Oklahoma. 
Terms of the United States District Court for the Northern District of 
Oklahoma stall be hend at Tulsa on the first Monday in January, at 
Vinita on the first Monday in March, at Pawhuska on the first Monday 
in May, and at Rartlesville on the first Monday iu June in each year: 
Provided, That suitible rooms and accommodations for holding court 
at Pawbuska and Bartlesville are furnished free of expense to the 
United States. 

The eastern district of Oklahoma shall include the territory em- 
braced on the Ist day of January, 1925, In the counties of Adair, Atoka, 
ryan, Cherokee, Choctaw, Coal, Carter, Garvin, Grady, Haskell, 
Hughes, Johnston, Jefferson, Latimer, Le Flore, Love, McClain, Musko- 
gee, McIntosh, McCurtain, Murray, Marshall, Okmulgee, Pittsburg, 
Pushmataka, Pontotoc, Seminole, Stephens, Sequoyah, and Wagoner. 
Terms of the district court for the eastern district shall be held at 
Muskogee on the first Monday in January, at Ada on the first Monday 
in March, at Okmulgee on the first Monday in April, at Hugo on the 
second Monday in May, at South McAlester on the first Monday in 
June, at Ardmore on the first Monday in October, at Chickasha on the 
frat Monday In November, at Poteau on the first Monday in December 
In each year, and annually at Pauls Valley at such times as may be 
fixed by the judge of the eastern district: Provided, That suitable 
reonrs and accommodations for holding sald court at Hugo, Poteau, 
Ada, Okmulgee, aud Pauls Valley are furnished free of expense to the 
United States. 

“The western district of Oklahoma shall include the territory em- 
braced on the Ist day of January, 1925, in the counties of Alfaifa, 
Reaver, Reckham, Blaine, Caddo, Canadian, Cimarron, Cleveland, 
Comanche, Cotton, Custer, Dewey, Eliis, Garfleld, Grant, Greer, Har- 
mon, Harper, Jackson, Kay, Kingfisher, Klown, Lincoln, Logan, 
Major, Noble, Oklahoma, Payne, Pottawatomie, Roger Mills, Texas, 
Timan, Washita, Woods, and Woodward. The terms of the district 
court for the western district shall be beld at Oklahoma City on the 
first Monday in January, at Enid on the first Monday of March, at 
Guthrie on the first Monday of May, at Mangum on the first Monday of 
September, at Lawton on the first Monday of October, and at Wood- 
ward on the first Monday of November: Provided, That suitable rooms 
and accommodations for holding court at Mangum are furnished free 
of expense to the United States: And provided further, That the dis- 
trict judge of said district, or in his absence a district judge or a 
cirealt Judge assigned to hold court in said district, may postpone or 
adjourn to a day certain any of said terms by order made in chambers 
at any other place designated as aforceaid for holding court in said 
district, 

“The clerk of the district court for the northern district shall keep 
his office at Tulsa; the clerk of the district court for the castern dis- 
trict shall keep his ofice at Muskogee and shall maintain an office in 
charge of a depniy at Ardmore; the clerk for the western district 
shall keep his ofice at Guthrie and shall maintain an office in charge 
of himself or his deputy at Oklahoma City. 

Sn. 2. The present senlor judge of the eastern district of Oklahoma 
be, and he is hereby, assigned to hold said court in the said eastern 
district, und stall exercise the same jurisdiction and perform the same 
duties within the said district as he exercised and performed within 
his district prior to the passage of this act. Thut the present judge 
of the western district of Oklahoma be, and he is hereby, assigned to 
hold said court in the western district of Oklahoma, and shall exercise 
the same jurisdiction and perform tlie same duties as he exercised and 
performed within his distriet prior to the passage of this act. That 
the present junior judge of the eastern district of Oklahoman be, and 
he is hereby, assigned to hold said court in the said northern district, 
and shall exercise the same jurisdiction and perform the same duties 
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within the sald district as he exorcised and performed within his dis- 
trict prior to the passage of this get. Each of said judges and courts 
shall in other respects have all the power and nuthority, civil, erimi- 
nal, equitable, or otherwise, which is conferred by law generally upon 
the district courts of the United States and the judges thereof, 

“Sree. 8, The President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Renate, shall appoint for said northern district of Oklahoma # district 
judge upon the death, disability, or retirement of the district Judge who 
is hereby assigned to said northern district. 

“Sec. 4. The President, by and with the ndvice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint for snid northern district of Oklahoma n mar- 
sun and a district attorney. A clerk and deputy clerks shall be 
appointed and may be removed in the manner provided by law. 

“Sec. 5. The jurisdiction and authority of the courts and officers of 
the western district of Oklahoma, and of the courts and officers of the 
eastern district of Oklahoma as heretofore divided between them by the 
order of the senior judge of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Cireult, of the United States over the territory embraced within said 
northern district of Oklahoma, shall continue ns heretofore until the 
organization of the district court of said northern district, and therc- 
upon shall eease and determine, save and except in so fnr as the 
authority of the junior judge of said eastern district is continued in 
him as judge of said northern district, and save and except as to the 
authority expressly conferred by law on said courts. judges, or offcers, 
or any of them, to commence and proceed with the prosecution of 
crimes and offenses committed therein prior to the establishment of 
the said northern district, and save and except as to any other author- 
ily expressly reserved to them or any of them under ony law applicuble 
in the ease of the creation or change of the divisions or districts of 
district courts of the United States, 

“Sre, 0. Any party to any civil action, suit, or proceeding, including 
proceedings in baukruptey, which Is pending in the sald eastern or west- 
ern district and the prescribed venue of which would have boen in said 
northern district had such district been constituted at the time such 
action, suit, or proceeding was fnstituted, may, by filing notice of 
such desire in the ofice of the clerk of such eastern or western dis- 
trict, as the case may be, cause such action, suit, or proceeding to be 
transferred to said northern district, and upon the filing of anch notice 
the cause shall proceed in the said northern district as though origi- 
nally brought therein. The clerk in whose office such notice may be 
filed shall forthwith transmit all the papers and documents in his 
court pertaining to such cause to the clerk of sald northern district, 
und he shall also, with all reasonable dispatch, prepare and transmit 
to such last-named clerk a certified transcript of the record of all 
orders, interlocutory decrees, or other entries in snch cause, with his 
certificate under the seal of the court that the papers sent are all that 
were on file in said court belonging to the cause. For the performance 
of his duties under this section the clerk so transmitting ond certify- 
Ing such papers and records shall receive the same fees as are now 
nllaowed by law for similar services to be taxed In the bin of costs 
und regularly collected with the other costs in the cause; and such 
transcript, when so certified and reeeived, shall henceforth constitute 
a part of the record in the cause in the court to which the transfer 
shall be made. With such transcript shall be remitted all deposita in 
the hands of the clerk to the credit or account of such cause. The 
clerk receiving such transcript and original papers shall fite the same, 
In case the permissible prescribed venue of any such action, smit, or 
proceeding would, at the option of the plaintiff, have been in either the 
said enstern district or in the sald western district, thongh said north- 
ern district had then been constituted, then such suit, action, or proceed- 
ing shall nat be removed to said northern district except upon consent 
ef all of the parties thereto. which consent shall be filed with the 
clerk in Ien of the notice of transfer above specified and shall bave 
the same effect.” 


With the following committee amendments: 
Strike ont all of sections 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendments. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. McCKHOWN. Does that leave anything in the bill at all? 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. From iny hearing of the bill, as it was read, 
the amendments seem to cut out all except the enacting clause. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There are still left pages 1, 2, 
and 3, and part of page 4. 

The questien is on agreeing to the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment nnd third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was rend the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read: “A bill to amend paragraph 
1 of section 101 of the Judicial Code as amended.” 
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A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
one. 
CONTROL OF FLOOD WATERS OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(II. R. 9957) authorizing a survey for the control of excess 
flood waters of the Mississippi River below Point Breeze in 
Louisiana and on the Atchafalaya outlet by the construction and 
maintenance of controlled and regulated spillway or spillways, 
and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
present consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc: That the Seeretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to cause a survey to be made, and estimates 
of the costs of such controlled and regulated spillway or spillways as 
may be necessary for the diversion and control of a sufficient volume 
of the excess flood waters of the Mississippi River between Point 
Itreeze and Fort Jackson in Louisiana, in order to prevent the waters 
of said river exceeding stages of approximately 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20 
feet on the Carrollton gauge at New Orleans, and of approximately 
46, 47, and 48 feet on the gauge at Simmesport on the Atchafalaya 
Outlet, and the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to cause the 
Mississippi River Commission to transmit to him all engineering 
records, data, field notes, and such other information in its possession 
as he may deem desirable and useful in carrying out the purposes of 
this net. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of War is authorized to use $50,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, from funds heretofore appropriated 
for flood control, Mississippi River, to carry out the objects and pur- 
poses of this act: Provided, That no spillway shall be constructed as 
a result of the survey authorized by this act whereby the waters of 
the Mississippi River would be diverted into Mississippi Sound. 

Src, 3. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to 
report fo the Congress as soon us practicable the results of the survey 
authorized by this net. 


The SPRAKDR pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


Is there objection to the 


The Clerk will report the 


CUSTOMS WAREHOUSE AT SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9314) to provide for the enlargement of the present 
customs warehouse at Sun Juan, Porto Rico. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to contract for the enlargement of 
the present customs warehouse at San Juan, P. R., so as to pro- 
vide necessary and convenient accommodations for customs offices at 
that point, and that the total cost of ail extensions, enlargements, 
improvements, changes, and repairs shall not exceed the sum of 
$230,000, said amount to be paid as needed out of duties collected in 
Porto Rico, as an expense of collection under such rules and regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Sceretary of the Treasury. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed, 
Was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
pill. 


The Clerk will report the 


CUSTOMS BUILDINGS IN PORTO RICO 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9831) to provide for the completion and repair of cus- 
toms buildings in Porto Rico. 

The title of the bill was read. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of this bill 

There was no objection? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to contract for the completion and 
repair of customs buildings in Porto Rico, under allotments provided 
by the acts of Congress approved January 10, 1920, aud June 7, 1924, 
respectively, the sum of $7,700, and that he be, and js hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay Contractor Antonio Higuern the sum of 
$1,826.50 for extra work performed in addition to the amount of 
money available under allotment provided by the act of January 10, 
1920, and that he be likewise authorized and directed to reimburse 
said contractor the sum of $300 for balance due him for furnishing 
labor, equipment, and materials to test foundations before building 
the new customhouse at San Juan, Porto Rico, act of January 10, 
1920, all said amounts to be paid out of duties collected in Porto Rico 
as an expense of collection, under such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 
1 SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 


CONSTRUCTION OF A ROAD ON LEECH LAKE INDIAN RESERVATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9967) authorizing an expenditure of $6,000 from the 
tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota for the con- 
struction of a road on the Leech Lake Reservation. 

The title of the biil was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, may I ask if this sanitarium is an Indian hospital? 

Mr. KNUTSON, It is. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exclusively for Indians? 

Mr, KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. So that this road is to be used by In- 
dian patients? 

Mr. KNUTSON. By the Indians, and the money expended 
on the road is to come from Indian funds. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I understood this was a private sani- 
tarium. 

Mr. KNUTSON. No. It is an institution maintained by the 
Government for the treatment of the Chippewas of Minnescta. 

Mr. LEAVITT, The eommittee is in favor of this bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I was under the impression that it was 
a private institution. 

Mr. KNUTSON. No. It is a Government institution sup- 
ported from the Chippewa Indian funds. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And the patients are Indians? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is the road to be built with this money 
entirely on the reservation, or only partly on the reservation? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I will say to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan that we have completed the road as far as we can under 
the law. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is the road entirely on the reservation? 

Mr. KNUTSON. To answer that in the affirmative would 
not be quite correct. This reservation has been abolished, but 
the land is all Indian land. We have only one reseryation 
in Minnesota now, as the gentleman knows. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The bill as reported by the committee is, 
in effect, not an appropriation with reference to a road on an 
Indian reservation. If it had reference to a road on an In- 
dian reservation, no further legislative authority would be 
necessary. That nuthority already exists under the Snyder 
Act, and all the gentleman wonld have to do would be to get 
an item in an appropriation bill. If it is a road off of a 
reseryation, then legislative authority is necessary, and that, 
I presume, is the occasion for this bill. 

I wonder whether the gentleman will accept an amendment 
so that it will simply be an authorization for an appropriation? 

Mr, KNUTSON. May I haye the attention of the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee? The gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Cramton] proposes to amend this bill so as to make | 
it an authorization. 

Mr. MADDEN. And that is what it should be. 
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Is there objection to the con- 


The Clerk will report the bill 


Is there objection to the 
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Mr. KNUTSON. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee what possibility there is, or prob- 
ability, of there being another deficiency bill, because this is 
very urgent. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is altogether likely there will be one; but, 
of course, we are not making any promises in that regard. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am not asking the gentleman to pledge 
himself. 

Mr. BLANTON. If we stay in session until May 15, we are 
liable to have two or three of them. 

Mr. KNUTSON. In yiew of what the two gentlemen have 
stated, I accept the amendment the gentleman from Michigan 
proposes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to withdraw from the Treasury of the United States 
the sum of $6,000 of the principal fund on deposit to the credit of 
the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota, arising under section 
7 of the act of January 14, 1889 (25 Stat. L. p. 642), said amount to 
be used for the construction of a road on the Leech Lake Reservation 
from the Chippewa sanatorium at Onigum to connect with State High- 
way No. 34, under rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior: Provided, That Indian labor shall be employed as far 
as practicable. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: Strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert the following: 

“That the sum of $6,000 of the principal fund on deposit to the 
credit of the Chippewa Indians lu the State of Minnesota, arising under 
section 7 of the act of January 14, 1889 (25 Stat. L. p. 642), is au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the construction of a road on the Leech 
Lake Reservation from the Chippewa sanatorium at Onigum to connect 
with State Highway No. 34, under rules and regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That Indian labor shall be 
employed as far as practicable.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY POSTS 

The next business on the Consent „Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 10275) authorizing appropriations for construction at 
military posts, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The question is on agreeing to 


This bill involves 


7,020,000. 
Mr. FROTHINGHAM. It does not involve any appropria- 
tion. 


Mr. BLANTON. It involves proposed construction that will 
cost $7,020,000. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. The money is already there, 

Mr. BLANTON. I know that. But I want to save that for 
a while. 

Mr. HILI; of Maryland. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. It is not an appropriation. 
only an authorization. 

Mr. BLANTON. I intend to object and save the Appropria- 
tions Committee some trouble, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 

NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 4007) to amend an act approved June 20, 1910, entitled 
“An act to enable the people of New Mexico to form a consti- 
tution and State guverument and be admitted into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original States; and to enable the 
people of Arizona to form a constitution and State government 
and be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the 
_ original States.” 

he Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 


Will the gentleman yield? 
It is 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to objeet, 
I would like to know what this is all about. 

Mr. MORROW, Mr. Speaker, I desire to explain the bill. 
The object of this bill is to permit the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments to exchange lands within the forest reserve of New 
Mexico. At the present time the State has certain sections 
within the forest reserve and scattered throughout the forest 
reserve that it can not lease. 

Mr. MADDEN. I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That section 10 of the act entitled “An act to 
enable the people of New Mexico to form a constitution and State 
government and be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States; and to enable the people of Arizona to form a 
constitution and State government and be admitted into the Union on 
an equal footing with the original States.“ approved June 20, 1910, be, 
and the same is hereby, amended, subject to the consent to the terms 
hereof by the State of New Mexico, by adding the following: Provided, 
That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized in 
his discretion to accept on behalf of the United States, title to any 
land within the exterior boundaries of the national forests in the 
State of New Mexico, title to which is in the State of New Mexico, 
which the said State of New Mexico is willing to convey to the Urited 
States, and which shall be so conveyed by deed duly recorded and 
executed by the governor of said State and the State land commis- 
sioner, with the approval of the State land board of said State, and as 
to land granted to the said State of New Mexico for the support of 
common schools with the approval of the State superintendent of 
public instruction of said State, as to institutional grant lands with 
the approval of the governing body of the Institution for whose benetit 
the lands so reeconveyed were granted to said State, if, in the opinion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, public Interests will be benefited thereby 
and the Jands are chiefly valuable for national forest purposes, and in 
exchange therefor, the Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion, may 
give not to exceed an equal value of unappropriated, ungranted, na- 
tional forest land belonging to the United States within the snid State 
of New Mexico, as may be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and be acceptable to the State as a fair compensation, consideration 
being given to any reservation which either the State or the United 
States may make of timber, mineral, or easements, 

That authority is hereby vested in the President temporarily to with- 
draw from disposition under the act of Tune 25, 1910 (36 Stat. L. p. 
847), as amended by the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. L. p. 497), 
lands proposed for selection by the State wider the provisions of 
this act. 

Src, 2. Where sections 2, 16, 32, and 36, within national forests, 
legal title to which sections is retained in the United States under the 
provisions of section 6 of the said act of June 20, 1910, and which 
sections are administered as a part of the said national forests for 
the benefit of the said State of New Mexico, have not already been 
tendered as base for indemnity selection under sections 2275 and 2276, 
United States Revised Statutes, and where sach sections of land, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of Agriculture, are chiefly valuable for forest 
purposes, upon surrender by the State of New Mexico of the right to 
make lieu selections and of all claim, right, or interest in or to said 
£2ctions upon and in the event of elimination from the national forests, 
the Secretary of the Interior, in consideration of such surrender, may, 
in his discretion, give to the State of New Mexico not to exceed an 
equal value of unappropriated, ungranted, national forest, or other 
Government land belonging to the United States within the said State 
of New Mexico, as may be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture 
or the Secretary of the Interior and be acceptable to the State as a 
fair compensation, consideration being given to any reservation which 
either the State or the United States may make of timber, mineral, or 
easements, 

That the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture 
may establish regulations and a procedure for appraising the values of 
the Jands owned by the United States and by the State and for carrying 
out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. That all lands acquired by the State of New Mexico under 
the provisions, and all the products and proceeds of said lands, shall 
be subject to all the conditions and trusts to which the lands conveyed 
or surrendered in lieu thereof are now subject. All lands sonveyed to 
the United States under this act shall, upon acceptance of title, become 
parts of the national forests within which they are situated, 

Src, 4. That pursuant to section 10, Article XXI, constitution of the 
State of New Mexico, the consent of the United States Is herehy granted 
for amendment of the constitution of the State of New Mexico in 
accordance with the provision of this act. 


With the following committee amendments: 

On page 3, line 1, after the word “forest,” strike out the comma 
and the words “or other Government.“ 

In line 3 strike out the words or the Secretary of the Interior.” 
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Iteginning in line 8 strike out all of lines 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13. 

On page 4, line 5, after the word “ forest,“ strike out the comma 
and the words “or other Government.” 

In line S strike out the words “or the Secretary of the Interior.“ 

In lino 12 strike out the words “ the Secretary of the Interior and.“ 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
Mexico asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Rrconn on the bill just passed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, the passage of House bill 4007, 
permitting the State of New Mexico to enact legislation to ex- 
change its State lands, now located within the boundaries of 
the national forest reserve, for other land upon the extreme 
outer edge of the boundaries of the national forest is a very 
beneficial measure to the State. It enables it to own its land in 
a compact body, and likewise the national-forest land will be 
in a compact body. This, in my opinion, will prove of much 
benefit to the State in permitting the successful leasing and 
sule of the State land now located within the national forest. 

The exchange is upon an equal value basis and permits the 
State to select cither grazing or agricultural land, or bodies of 
forest land, in exchange for the timberland now owned by the 
State. This permits a classification to be placed upon the 
timberland at its proper value, and yaluations to be placed 
upon the grazing or agricultural lands at their present value: 
thus in many cases granting to the State much more land than 
it pow possesses. 

Consideration is expressly conferred in the bill to permit a 
yaluation on any timber or mineral that may be contained in 
the State land, and an additional value fixed on the land in the 
exchange. 

The present method of handling the State lands within the 
boundaries of the national forest has not been advantageous to 
the State for the reason that it has been impossible to lease or 
sell scattered sections in the national forest reserve to ad- 
vantage, while a body of land can be leased or sold at the 
maximum price. It has not been possible for the State to 
guard against forest fires or to safeguard and protect the 
timber, and in the sale and cutting of the same it has been 
necessury for the State in many instances to operate through 
the Forest Service of the Government, a method which the 
Governor of New Mexico says has been embarrassing to the 
State and to the Government oflicials in the handling of the 
adjacent lands. 

The State land commissioner of New Mexico says that in the 
handling of these State lands within the boundaries of national 
forests it has cost more in State administration than the reve- 
nue derived therefrom. The State can not, with these scattered 
tands, set up the proper system to successfully hamlle the same 
and receive the proper return that the State is entitled to 
receive from the land. 8 

The exchange upon an equal value basis will be of material 
henefit to the State, in owning its land in a body, to operate 
and supervise it at a minimum cost; it will be of equal ad- 
vantage to the Forest Service by eliminating conflicting in- 
terest within the boundary of the national forest, so that all 
the rules of the Forest Service can be properly applied. 

Another important element will be put into uniform opera- 
tion; that is, the timber, so necessary to the conserving of our 
moisture, as snow and rain, will be carefully guarded with the 
purpose and system of maintaining and replenishing the forest, 
which is so essential to the future water supply of the State. 

This the State can not suecessfully carry out, due to the 
expense incident thereto. Too, the scattered lands have only 
that value that the public could place upon same for utility, 
located as they are in many cases far from railroad facilities. 
They have no real immediate value, while to the Government 
and to the State, for the watershed protection, they have a 
fixed and permanent value, which reaches the highest purpose 
under the uniform method of the Government Forest Service. 

I have expressed myself publicly concerning the Government 
Forest Service upon many occasions, and I desire now to do 
so again upon this occasion, in preserving and supervising the 
protection, care, and growth of timber in the mountain regions 
of our arid western country. The Government, through this 
bureau, is admirably exercising a function of government that 
is rendering a great service to man. 

It is from these high western mountains that our great rivers 
find their sources. It is the timber, protected upon the moun- 
tains and at the source of the headwaters of these streams, 
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that holds the snow and rain, that feed the springs and rivulets 
that make up the mighty rivers, whose waters finally reach 
down and across the plains. Remove this forest protection 
and destroy the timber and you will see destruction wrought to 
your plains and yalleys below. 

The forest, under proper protection, affords a home and shel- 
ter for wild life of all kinds. Remove it and your wild life 
is gone. The great hunting and fishing of the western moun- 
tain forest can be maintained indefinitely under our present 
forest supervision. 

While I am a great believer in the right of the State to super- 
vise and control the assets and property of the State, I will 
gracefully acknowledge that in forest protection and super- 
vision the States have signally failed. This is one function of 
the Government that must be under a national system of con- 
trol and be exercised through national authority. 

All available remaining timberland now held as public land 
should pass as quickly as possible into our national forests, to 
be controlled in the interest of the country as a national asset. 
If properly handied it will be a safeguard for our future supply 
of timber, water, and a preserve for wild game; this without 
expense to the Government and returning to the Government an 
asset of more value than the cost of operation. 

The restoring of the timber over denuded areas is yery im- 
portant. The State is not equipped for doing this, and the 
Government Forest Service is so equipped. Many areas com- 
prised within the State lands sought to be exchanged require 
actual tree planting. 

It is truthfully said that fire protection is the greatest prob- 
lem; the State is entirely without the equipment and estab- 
lished system to cope with this evil, and with its scattered land 
could not establish a successful system of protection. The Na- 
tional Government is fully prepared for that purpose, and with 
this protection renders the highest aid to the State, namely, 
the forest is the reservoir for the moisture which safeguards 
the water supply of the State, the forest becomes a place of 
recreation for the people of the State, and lastly the forest 18 
the protection of the game and fish of the State. 

The National Government has by its system of forest control 
advanced in an educational line of cooperation with the people, 
until now the majority of thinking citizens are looking to our 
national forests as our great national asset—an entirely differ- 
ent view from that heretofore held. It was not realized, and 
many of our citizens do not now realize, that in the destruction 
of the forest they tended to destroy all life with it, to lessen 
the water supply, to increase floods, to destroy fertility of soil 
by permitting rains, unchecked by the forest, to wash away 
the virgin soil that it took nature millions of years to produce, 
to destroy the navigability of our rivers, and, above all, to 
destroy wild game and fish. Thus man's pleasure and food 
supply were lessened. The one system that is checking and 
bringing back this lost wealth is the Government Forest Service. 

What would become of the great reclamation projects of the 
Government in our western country, where $200,000,000 of the 
funds of the Government are invested, and where untold wealth 
is being brought back to the people in crop production? 
Should the forest be destroyed, or lessened in extent, the water 
supply for these projects and others to follow would fail. Two 
wonderful assets of the people would be of much less value 
without timber, and those are land and water. One of the 
most successful ways of stemming the flood is by the forest 
growth; that holds the moisture and permits it to gradually 
percolate through the soil and back into the channels of the 
streams. 

Thus, in exchanging the State land in this bill, the State is 
not only getting full value but, in my opinion, double value in 
having the land exchanged utilized for the highest value to the 
State under national-forest supervision. 


OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD AND COOS BAY WAGON ROAD GRANT 
LANDS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9306) amending section 5 of the act approved June 9, 
1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 218), so as to authorize the sale of timber 
on class 8 of the Oregon & California Railroad and Coos Bay 
wagon road grant lands. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of the act of June 9, 1916 (39 
Stat. L. p. 218), and as amended and extended by section 3 of the act 
of February 26, 1919 (40 Stat. L. p. 1179), be, and the same is hereby, 
amended by adding thereto the following paragraph: 
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“And provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior may, in 
his discretion and in the manner now provided for the sale of timber 
on lands of class 2, sell the timber on any of the lands of class 3 which 
at the time application to purchase the timber is filed have been subject 
to entry for a period of at least two years and are not embraced in an 
application or entry, such sale of the timber not to preclude the dis- 
posal of the land under laws applicable thereto, subject to the right 
of the purchaser of the timber to cut and remove the same. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


MUNICIPAL AVIATION FIELD, TUCSON, ARIZ. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (8. 
2029) to authorize the use by the city of Tucson, Ariz., of such 
public lands for a municipal aviation field, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
sent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


An act (S. 2029) to authorize the use by the city of Tucson, Ariz., of 
certain publie lands for a municipal aviation fleld, and for other pur- 
pores 
Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 

hereby is, authorized to lease to the city of Tucson, Ariz,, for the estab- 

lishment and maintenance of a municipal aviation field, sections 26 

und 27 in township 14 south of range 14 east, G. and S. R. B. and M, 

Pima County, Ariz., containing 1,280 acres, more or less. 

Sec. 2. That said lease shall be for a period of 20 years, and be sub- 
ject to renewal for a like period, on condition that the city pay to the 
United States a rental of $1 per year for the use of the said land: 
Provided, That Government departments and agencies operating air- 
craft shall always have free and unrestricted use of said field and the 
right to erect and install upon said land such structures and improve- 
ments as the heads of such departments and agencies may deem ad- 
visable, including facilities for maintaining supplies of fuel, oil, and 
other materials for operating aircraft, and that in case of emergency, 
or in event it shall be deemed advisable, the Government of the United 
States may assume absolute control of the management and operation 
of said field for military purposes. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE BILLS 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
thut together with the next bill, Consent Calendar No. 276, 
there may also be considered various and sundry bills which 
I will list in a moment, all of which appear on the Consent 
Calendar and which pertain either to the granting of consent 
by Congress for the building of bridges across navigable 
streams or pertain to the extension of time within which 
bridges may be built, for which consent has already been 
granted by Congress; and I ask that, in so far as the reports 
show committee amendments, that all the committee amend- 
ments may be agreed to under one vote and that the question 
on the passage of the bills be put under one vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Dakota asks unanimous consent that all the so-called bridge 
bills and bills granting extensions of time for the construction 
of bridges may be considered en bloc, including the committee 
amendments to said bills. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is the gentleman going to include the toll bridge bills? 1 
understand there are two or three toll bridge bills on the 
calendar. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The list I have includes practically all the 
bridge bills that are upon the calendar, including those for 
toll bridges. Of course, I take it the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin understands that our committee has followed its general 
policy and no bill is reported authorizing collection of tolls 
except with amendments which provide for taking over these 
toll bridges at any time by the States or by the adjoining 
municipalities, and within a certain number of years the 
bridges can be taken over at a reduced measure of damages. 
The policy of the committee is to procure free bridges at the 
earliest possible moment, but not to deprive communities of 
bridge service in the meantime. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Reserving the right to object, 
I would like to have the gentleman enumerate the bills. 
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Mr. BURTNESS. I intend to do so. The bills to he 
enumerated are those that I understand are not controversial 
mul do not Include the Potenu Dam bill with which the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma is probably concerned. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Nor the Columbia River. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The bills are as follows: 

Consent Calendar 276, H. R. 9494; Consent Calendar 277, H. R. 
9503; Consent Calendar 278, H. R. 9505; Consent Calendar 279, H. R. 
9506; Consent Calendar 280, H. R. 9401; Consent Calendar 282, H. R. 
10121; Consent Calendar 283, H. R. 10244; Consent Calendar 284, 
H. R. 10246; Cousent Calendar 319, S. 1809; Consent Calendar 321, 
II. R. 9758; Consent Calendar 322, II. R. 10001; Consent Calendar 323, 
H. R. 10090; Consent Calendar 324, II. R. 10164; Consent Calendar 
825, H. R. 10169; Consent Calendar 326, H. R. 10351; Consent Calen- 
dar 327, II. R. 10465; Consent Calendar 328, H. R. 10470; Consent 
Calendar 332, H. R. 9248; and Consent Calendar 333, II. R. 10657. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, did the gentleman include 
Consent Calendar 281? 

Mr. BURTNIESS. Consent Calendar No. 281 is omitted be- 
cause another committee amendment is to be submitted in place 
of the committee amendment as reported, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, as I understand it, the bills just listed include 
a number not on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Oh, no. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
stand it. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Spenker, I ask leave to withdraw 
from that list the bill on the Consent Calendar 322, H. R. 10001, 
because the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Wyant], who 
has reported the bill, has an amendment to offer not in the 
committee report. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will report all the bills mentioned en bloc. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (II. R. 9494) granting the consent of Congress to the highway 
department of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge across the 
Cumberland River on the Gainesboro-Red Boiling Springs road in Jack- 
son County, Tenn. 

A bill (II. R. 9503) granting permission to the State Highway Com- 
mission of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge across the 
Tennessee River at Savannah, Hardin County, Tenn., on the Savannah- 
Selmer rond. 

A bill (H. R. 9505) granting the consent of Congress to the high- 
way department of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge across 
the Tennessee Rivyer on the Wavyerly-Camden Road between Humphreys 
and Benton Counties, Tenn, 

A bill (H. R. 9506) granting the consent of Congress to the high- 
way department of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge across 
the Tennessee River on the Linden-Lexington road in Perry and Deca- 
tur Counties, Tenn. 

A bill (H. R. 9461) to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across,the Rio Grande between Eagle Pass, Tex., and Piedras 
Negras, Mexico. 

A bill (H. R. 10121) extending the time for the completion of the 
bridge across the Mississippl| River in Ramsey County, Minn, by 
the city of St. Paul. 

A bill (H. R. 10244) to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Fox River in the State of Ilinois, on State Road 
No. 18, connecting the villages of Yorkville and Bristol in said county. 

A bill (H. R. 10246) to authorize the commissioners of McKean 
County, Pa., or their successors in office, to construct a bridge across 
the Allegheny River at a certain location where a highway known as 
State Highway Route No, 211 crosses said river at a location within the 
limits of the Borough of Eldred or not distant more than one-half mile 
north of said Borough of Eldred, McKean County, Pa.; 

An act (S. 1809) to extend the time for the construction of a bridge 
across the Wabash River at the city of Vincennes, Knox County, Ind, 

A bill (H. R, 9758) granting the consent of Congress to Harry E. 
Bovay to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mis- 
Sissippl River at or near the city of Vicksburg, Miss. 

A bill (H, R. 10090) granting the consent of Congress to Alfred L. 
MeCawley to construct, maintain, and operate bridges across the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri Rivers at Alton, III., on the Mississippi, and at 
or below Halls Ferry or Musics Ferry on the Missouri River. 

A bill (H. R. 10164) granting the consent of Congress to Cape 
Girardeau Chamber of Commerce (Inc.) to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at Cape Girardeau, Mo, 

A bill (II. R. 10169) granting the consent of Congress to the Gallia 
County Ohio River Bridge Co. and its successors and assigns to con- 
struct a bridge across the Ohio River at or near Gallipolis, Ohio. 

A bill (H. R. 10351) granting the consent of Congress to the Natchez- 
Vidalia Bridge & Terminal Co, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the city of Natchez, Miss. 


The Chair does not so under- 
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A bill (H. R. 10465) granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Rhode Islund or to such corporation as the State of Rhode Island 
may grant a charter to construct a bridge across Mount Hope Bay 
at the mouth of the Taunton River between the towns of Bristol and 
Portsmouth, in Rhode Island. 

A bill (H. R. 10470) granting the consent of Congress to the city 
of Little Falls, Minn., to construct a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near the southeast corner of lot 3, section 34, T. 41 N., 
R. 32 W. 

A bill (H. R. 9348) authorizing the construction of a bridge across 
the Ohlo River near Steubenville, Ohio. 

A bill (H. R. 10657) to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge over the Ohio River near Steubenville, Otito. 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The House bills were ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, were read the third time, and passed; and the 
Senate bills were ordered to be read a third time, were read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the several bills 
were passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS SUSQUEHANNA RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1002) granting the consent of Congress to H, J. Stannert, Harry 
Weis, und George W. Rockwell to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Susquehauna River from a point 
in the city of Sunbury, Northumberland County, to a point in 
the township of Monroe, in Snyder County, in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYANT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the committee amendment and at the request of the 
committee offer the following amendment to the bill—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, does the gentlemin’s amendment contain the usual recap- 
ture clause in the case of toll bridges? 

Mr. WYANT. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, the 
gentleman simply desires to submit a committee amendment 
adopted subsequent to the reporting of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vaula asks unanimous consent to withdraw the committee 
amendment, and offer an amendment striking out all after 
the enacting clause and inserting. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. I understand that has been agreed to by 
the committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Wyant: Strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert the following: 

“That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to II. J. Stannert, 
Harry Wels, and George W. Rockwell, their legal representatives and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Susquebanna River at a point suitable to 
the interests of navigation between a point in the city of Sunbury, 
Northumberland County, Pa., and a point opposite in the township 
of Monroe, Snyder County, Pa., In accordance with the provisions 
of the act entitled, ‘An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,’ approved March 13, 1920, and subject to the 
conditions and limitations contained In this act. The construction 
of such bridge shall not be commenced, nor shall any alterations in 
the plang for the same be made either before or after its comple- 
tion, until the plans and specifications for the bridge, or for altera- 
tions lu the plans thereof, have been submitted to the Secretary of 
War and the Chief of Engineers, and approved by them as being 
adequate for the volume and weight of traffic that will pass over It. 

“Sec. 2. After the completion of such bridge, the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, or any political subdivision or subdivisions thereof within or 
adjoining which such bridge is Jocated, may at any time jointly or 
severally aequire and take over all right, title, and interest in such 
bridge and its approaches, and any interests In real property necessary 
therefor, by purchase or condemnation in accordance with the laws 
of such State governing the acquisition of private property for public 
purposes by condemnation. If at any time after the expiration of 
25 years after the completion of such bridge the same is acquired 
by condemnation, the amount of damages or compensation to be 
allowed shall not include good will, going value, or prospective revenues 
or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost of 
constructing such bridge and Its approaches, less a reasonable deduc- 
tion for actual depreciation in value, (2) the actual cost of acquiring 
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The Clerk will report the 
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such interests in real property, (3) actual financing and promotion 
costs, not to exceed 10 per cent of all the other cost of constructing 
the bridge and its approaches and acquiring such interest In real 
property, and (4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements, 

“Sec. 3. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or acquired 
by the State of Pennsylvania, or any political subdivision or subidivi- 
giong thereof, as provided in section 2 of this act, and if tolls are 
charged for the use thereof, in fixing the rates of toll to be charged, 
the same shall be so adjusted as to provide as far as possible a sumi- 
cient fund to pay for the cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating 
the bridge and its approaches, and to provide a sinking fund suficient 
to amortize the amount paid for such bridge and its approaches within 
a period of not to exceed 25 years from the date of acquiring the same, 
After a sinking fund sufficient to pay the cost of acquiring the bridge 
and its approaches, and any interest that shall accrue or money bor- 
rowed for that purpose shall have been provided, such bridge shall 
thereafter be maintalned and operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll 
shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount 
necessary for the proper care, maintenance, and operation of the bridge 
and its approaches, An aceurate record of the amount pald for ac- 
quiring the bridge and its approaches, the expenditures for operating, 
repalring, and maintaining the same, and of the daily tolls collected 
shall be kept, and shall he available for the information of all persons 
interested, 

“See, 4. The said II. J. Stannert, Harry Wels, and George W. Rock- 
well, thelr legal representatives and assigns, shall immediately after the 
completion of such bridge, file with the State Highway Department of 
Pennsylvania, a sworn itemized statement showing the actual original 
cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, the actual cost of 
acquiring any interest in real property necessary therefor, and the 
actual financing and promotion cost. 

“The said highway department may, at any time within three years 
after the completion of such bridge, investigate the cost of constructing 
the same and for such purpose the said H. J. Stannert, Harry Weis, 
and George W. Rockwell, their legal representatives and assigns, shall 
make available all of its records in connection with the financing and 
the construction thereof. The findings of the State highway depart- 
ment as to the cost of the bridge shall be conclusive, subject to review 
in a court of equity for fraud or mistake. 

“Sec. 6. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the said H. J, Stannert, Harry Weis, and George W. Rockwell, 
thelr Jegal representatives and assigns, and any corporation to which 
or any person to whom such rights, powers, and privileges may be 
sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire the same by mort- 
gage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered to 
exercise the same ns fully as though conferred herein directly upon 
such corporation or person. 

“Src. 7. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved," 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


RETIREMENT FOR THE NURSE CORPS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(II. R. 8058) to provide for the retirement of the Nurse Corps 
of the Army and Navy. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Reserving the right to object, I wish 
the gentleman from Tennessee would let this go over. I have 
not had time to read the bill. One of the provisions is in 
harmony with the general retirement act which permits the 
voluntary retirement at the end of 30 yenrs’ service. But in 
another place it permits the voluntary retirement at the age 
of 50 years if there had been 20 years’ service. 

Mr. REECE. I think I can explain that the way it was 
explained by the surgeon of the Navy. 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope the gentleman from Tennessee will 
let this go over. It is too important a matter to be passed by 
unanimous consent and T will have to object to it. It may be 
that the next time I shall be in a position to help the gen- 
tleman. = 

Mr. REECE. Of course, I will let it go over, but the Senate 
has passed the identical bill. 

Mr, MADDEN. I dislike to embarrass the gentleman, but 
next time I may be able to help him. 

Mr, BLACK of Texas, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill may be passed without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
asks that the bill be passed without prejudice. 
jection? 

There was no objection. 


STORAGE OF WATERS OF NORTH PLATTE RIVER 


The next Dusiness on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(TI. R. 10356) to provide for the storage for diversion of the 
Waters of the North Platte River and construction of Casper- 
Aleova reclamation project. 

The Clerk rend the title of the bill. 

The SPRAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have this bill passed over without prejudice, retaining its place 
on the calender, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1924 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 6238) to amend the immigration act of 1924. 

mhe Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


COINAGE OF COPPER 1-CENT TU 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(II. R. 8267) to authorize the coinage of copper I-cent pieces 
to ald the preservation of the birthplace of the world's best 
loved poet, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKDR pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
nas the committee in charge of this had any report upon the 
bill from the department. The report does not show. [After 
a pause,] In the absence of that information, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


COINAGE OF 50-CENT PIEKCES—OREGON TRAIT, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (II. 
NR. 8306) to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in com- 
memoration of the heroism of the fathers and mothers who 
traversed the Oregon ‘Trail to the far West with great hard- 
ship, daring, and loss of life, which not only resulted in adding 
new States to the Union but earned a well-deserved and im- 
perishable fame for the pioneers; to honor the 20,000 dead that 
lie buried in unknown graves along 2,000 miles of that great 
highway of history; to rescue the varions important points 
along the old trail from oblivion; and to commemorate by 
suitable monuments, memorial or otherwise, the tragic events 
associated with that emigration—erecting them either along the 
trail itself or elsewhere, in localities appropriate for the pur- 
pose, including the city of Washington. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there are two questions that I would like to ask. I see the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. MILLER] is present. Would 
it not be satisfactory, in view of the comprehensive character 
ef the title of the bill to simply strike out all after the enact- 
ing elnuse and just pass the title? But I do not want to em- 
barrass the gentleman, and I shall come to my next question. 
As in the case of the former bill, the report of the committee 
does not show that there has been any report upon this bill 
from the department. This is an administrative matter of 
some importance, and the House ought not to be asked to act 
without a report from the department. Has there been any 
report made by the department? 

Mr. MILLER. There has been. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Has the gentleman that report? 
give it to the House? 

Mr. MILLER, The report was made verbally at the time of 
the hearings, and the gentleman can get that in the hearings. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Are the hearings here? 

Mr. MILLER. They are available at the committee room. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In the absence of something before the com- 
mittee at that time, I shall have to object. I dv not believe the 
House gught to be asked to act in an administrative matter 
without a formal statement from the department, 


The gentleman from Texas 
Is there ob- 


Is there objection? 


Could he 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will reserve 
his objection, I think I can answer his questions satisfactorily. 
The Department of the Treasury is against practically all leg- 
islation of this character in respect to the coinage of special 
coins in commemoration of special events. They have no se- 
rious objection, however, to the passage of this particular bill. 
It is on the same basis exactly as the Stone Mountain act, and 
all that have been passed by this Congress providing for the 
coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of great national 
events. 

Mr. CRAMTON. How does the number provided for in this 
act compare with the number provided for in the Stone Moun- 
tain act, for instance? 

Mr. MILLER. I think ft is about the same as the Stone 
Mountain act. I am not exactly familiar with the number in 
that former act, but some gentiemen on the other side of the 
House can give us the number. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Has the department stated definitely that 
the coinage of these 6,000,000 special coins will net embar- 
rass the coinage system in any way or present any administra- 


tive difficulties? 


Mr. MILLER. It will present no administrative difficulties 
of any character or kind, and the department has so stated. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And in the Stone Mountain case, as in 
every other previous case, was it not the practice to deliver 
ail of these coins to the society interested? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempere. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That in commemoration of the Oregon Trail and 
in memory of the pioneers of the far West there shall be coinefl at tho 
mints ef the United States silver 50-cent pieces to the number of not 
more than 6,000,000; such 50-cent pieces to be of the standard troy 
weight, composition, diameter, device, and design as shali be fixed by 
the Director of the Mint, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which said 50-cent pieces shall be legal tender in any pay- 
ment to the amount of their face value. 

Sec. 2. Tlint the coins herein authorized shall be issued only upon 
the request of the executive committee of the Oregon Trail Memorial 
Association (Inc.), a corporation organized under the laws of the 
State of New York; and upon payment by such executive committee, 
for and on behalf of the Oregon Trail Memorial Association (Inc.), 
of the par vulue of such coins, it shall be permissible for the sald 
Oregen Trail Memorial Association (Inc.) to obtain such coins upon 
said payment all at one time or at separate times and in separate 
amounts, as it may determine, 

Suc. 3. That all laws now in force relating to the subsidiary silver 
coins of the United Stntes and the coinage or striking of the same, 
regulating and guarding the process of coinage, providing for the 
purchase of material and for the transportation, distribution, and 
redemption of coins, for the prevention of dcbasement or counterfeiting, 
for security of the coin, or for any other purposes, whether sald laws 
are penal or otherwise, shall, so far as applicable, apply to the colnage 
herein authorized: Provided, That the United States shall not ba 
subject to the expense of making the necessary dies and other prepara- 
tions for this coinage. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE IMMIGRATION ACT 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a short time ago I objected 
to the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 6258) to amend 
the immigration act of 1924. The gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Jounson], chairman of the Committee on Immigration, 
tells me that that bill is all right. I withdraw my objection to 
it and shall ask unanimous consent that we may return to it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to return to No, 288 on the calendar. 

Mr. BEGG. I shall have to object unless I can have some 
explanation of that. How many people are supposed to be in 
this condition? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The number is quite limited. 
The situation is here by reason of the fact that the quota law 
failed to provide for nonquota conditions. If the quotas are 
small they are returned. It is a matter that is badly needed. 

Mr. BEGG. Are the department and the Bureau of Immi- 
gration in favor of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
ment also, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to returning 
to the consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection, 


Is there objection to the pras- 


Yes; and the State Depart- 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore: The Clerk will report the bill 
for amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Bo it enacted, cte., That section 4 of the immigration act of 1924 is 
Amended by striking out the word “or” at the end of subdivision (d) 
and by striking out the period at the end of subdivision (e) and in- 
serting in lleu thereof n semicolon and the word “or” and by adding 
after subdivision (e) a new subdivision to read as follows: 

“(f) A woman who was x citizen of the United States by birth and 
who prior to September 22, 1922, lost her citizenship by reason of her 
marriage to an alien,” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. * 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 

CLAIMS OF SETTLERS IN LAKE COUNTY, FLA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 8714) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
equitably adjust disputes and claims of settlers and others 
against the United States and between each other arising from 
incomplete or faulty surveys in township 19 south, range 26 
east, Tallahassee meridian, Lake County, in the State of 
Florida. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is the gentleman from Arkansas going 
to introduce an amendment to protect the holder of the land 
where we are asked to charge for improvements that the man 
himself put on the land? That was taken up in the committee, 
was it? 

Mr. DRIVER. The gentleman is aware of the fact that the 
bill itself provides that in the appraisal of the land the im- 
provements are not to be taken into consideration. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is no danger of a man who has 
built up a homestead being ousted? 

Mr. DRIVER. No. He is fully protected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he js 
hereby, authorized to cquitably adjust disputes and claims of settlers, 
entrymen, selectors, grantees, and patentces of the United States, their 
heirs or assigns, against the United States and between each other 
arising from incomplete or fautly surveys in township 19 south, range 26 
east, Tallahassee meridian, Lake County, in the State of Florida, and 
to issue directly or in trust as may be found necessary or advisable 
patent to such settlers, entrymen, selectors, grantees, and patentecs, 
their heirs or assigns, for land claimed through settlement, occupa- 
tion, purchase, or otherwise in said described area, preserving as far 
as he may deem equitable to those claimants now in possession of 
public land the right to have patented to them the areas so occupied: 
Provided, That a charge of $1.25 is to be made for each acre or frac- 
tion thereof of Government land patented under this act: Provided fur- 
ther, That rights acquired subsequent to the withdrawal of December 
23, 1925, shall not be recognized or be subject to adjustment here- 
under. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to accept 
any and all conveyances of land for purposes of adjustment and to make 
all necessary rules and regulations in order to carry this act into 
effect. 


With committee amendments as follows: 


On page 2, line 9, after the word “Provided,” strike out“ That a 
charge of $1.25 is to be made for each acre or fraction thereof of Goy- 
ernment land patented under this act” and insert“ That a charge of 
not less than the appraised value of the land, exclusive of any improye- 
ments placed thereon, be made for each acre or fraction thereof of Goy- 
ernment land patented under the provisions of this act, except that 
adjustment may be effected by exchange of lands patented for lands 
substantially equal in area, in which event payment shall be required of 
the difference in appraised values where the value of the land owned 
by the Government exceeds that of the land offered in exchange.” 

On page 2, line 23, strike out section 2 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following : 

“Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to accept 
any and all conveyances of land and to cause all necessary surveys to 
ke made to effect the purposes of this act. All adjustments hereunder 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The Clerk will report the bill. 
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shall conform to the approved plats of such survey or resurvey, and no 
other survey will be recognized.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee umendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 
are SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
HU. 

FUNDS OF FORT PECK AND BLACKFEET INDIANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
1550) to appropriate certain tribal funds for the benefit of the 
Indians of the Fort Peck and Blackfeet Reservations. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the funds placed to the credit of the In- 
dians of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation and of the Blackfeet In- 
dian Reseryation, Mont., under authority of the nineteenth parsgraph 
of section 11 of the Indian affairs appropriation act approved May 
18, 1916, shall bear interest from such date until withdrawn at the 
rate of 4 per cent per annum, both principal and interest to be subject 
to expenditure by the Secretary of the Interior for the benefit of said 
Indians or payment to them, in his discretion. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The Clerk will report the bill 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 9 


Page 1, line 9, strike out “ subject to expenditure” and Insert “ dis- 
tributed.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, as to the committee amend- 
ment which has just been reported, I had an agreement with 
the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Leavirr] that that com- 
mittee amendment should be rejected, so as to place the 
moneys in the Treasury subject to appropriation rather than 
15 leave them in the discretion of the department to expend 
them. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I yield. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will state that I have agreed to that, be- 
cause of the fact that otherwise the bill will be objected to. 
This will put the bill in the same form as that in which it 
passed the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
to the committee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 
rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 10, after the word “Interior” strike out the words 
“for the benefit of” and insert the word “to,” and after the word 
“Indians,” on line 1 of page 2, strike out the words “or payment to 
them, in his discretion” and insert “in accordance with existing 
law.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, as a substitute for the com- 
mittee amendment I move that the same language be stricken 
out as in the committee amendment, together with the words 
“to said Indians,“ and insert in lieu thereof “in accordance 
with existing law.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: On page 1, line 10, after the 
word “Interior,” strike out the words “for the benefit of said Indians 
or payment to them in his discretion” and insert in lieu thereof the 


words “in accordance with existing law.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, that is necessary in order to 
conform to the other amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on 
amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 


The question is on agrecing 


The Clerk will report the next 


the committee 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was Inid on the table. 
FORT DEARBORN 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. $964) releasing and granting to the city of Chicago any 
nud all reversionary rights of the United States in and to the 
streets, alleys, and public grounds in Fort Dearborn addition 
to Chicago. 

The Clerk. read the title of the bill. 

The SPHAKER. is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That any and all reversionary right, title, or 
interest which the United Stutes now bas in and to any and all of the 
streets, alleys, or public grounds in Fort Dearborn addition to Chicago 
in the southwest quarter of fractional section 10, township 38 north, 
range 14 cast of the third principal meridian, in Cook County, III., and 
any and all right, title, or interest which the United States maß here- 
after negulre in or to any of said streets, alleys, or publie grounds, or 
any part thorcof, by virtue of the vaention or alteration of the same, 
or any part thereef, or by reason of any change in the use thercof, or 
any additional burden placed thercon, be, and the same hereby nre, 
released and granted to and vested in the city of Cliiengo, to bo held 
by it upon the same tenure and subject to the same conditions and 
limitations on which it now holds other streets, alleys, and public 
grounds within Its boundaries dedicated by private individuals, 

Sec. 2. An emergency existing, this act shall be In force from and 
after its passage. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

„& motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 

was laid on the table. 

PROTECTION OF GOVERNMENT PROPERTY ADJACENT TO LOWELL 
CRESE, ALASKA 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 100) to authorize the Secretary of War 
to expend net to exceed $125,000 for the protection of Govern- 
ment property adjacent to Lowell Creek, Alaska. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. CRAARITON, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like some information. As I understand, this bill does 
not carry an appropriation but it authorizes the Secretary of 
War to expend $125,060 from some funds he may have. I pre- 
sume that is from his river and harbor fund. It does not come 
from the Rivers aud Harbors Committee, and I do not know 
how generally satisfactory it may be to them. I would Hke 
to know definitely as to that proposition. Where is this money 
coming from that he is to expend? Is there anyone in u posi- 
tion to explain to the House? 

Mr. CURRY. It comes ont of the lump: sum appropriated 
for rivers and harbors for Alaska. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Out of a lump-sum. appropriation specifi- 
cally made for Alaska and not out of the general rivers and 
harbors appropriation ? 

Mr. CURRY. A lump-sum appropriation. for Alaska. 

Mr. CRAMTON, And is not considered a new appropriation? 

Mr. CURRY. No. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resoired, cte, That the Secretary of War is authorized to expend 
not to exceed $125,000 for the regulation of Lowell Creek, Alaska, for 
the protection of the buildings, terminal grounds, ete., of the Alaska 
Eugincoring Commission and the Alaskn Road Commission, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the United States Signal Corps, and other Federal 
preperty within or adjacent to the town of Seward, Alaska, from 
damage due to foods and oyerflows of said Lowell Creek. 


The resolution was ordered to he engrossed and read a third 
time, wis read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was 
passed was laid on the table. 


OVERLAND COMMUNICATION ON THE SEWARD PENINSULA, ALASKA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was louse joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 73) anthorizing the improvement of the 
system of overland communications on the Seward Peninsula, 
Alaska, 

‘rhe Clerk read the title of the resolution, 
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The SPEAKER.. Is there objection. to the present consitlern- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 

Mr, CURRY. 
the calendar? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be retained on the calendar without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed without prejudice. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I understood the gentle- 
man to ask unanhnous consent that it retain its place on the 
calendar, 

The SPEAKER. And that the bill retain its place on the 
calendar. Is there objeetion? 

There was no objection, 

CAMP SHERMAN MILITARY RESERVATION, OHIO. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 7470) to authorize the Secretury of War to grant to the 
New York, Chicago, & St. Louis Railway Co., its successors, or 
assigns, a perpetual easement for railroad right of way over 
one upon Camp Sherman Military Reservation in the State of 

110. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it cnactcd, otc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized nud directed to grant and convey to the New York, Chicago, 
& St. Louis Railway Co., a corporation organized and existing under: 
and by virtne of the laws of the State of Obio, its successors or As- 
signs, a perpetual easement, 100 feet in width, over and upon the 
property belouging to the United States at Camp Sherman in the State 
of Ohio, and upon: the payment of such compensation therefor, as 
may be approved hy the Seerctary of War, with full power to locate 
and construct ratiroad tracks, sidings, switches, stations, and other 
appurtenances thereon and to use said property for any and all 
purposes appurtenant to its business: Provided, That no part of the 
property granted and conveyed by the Seeretury of War for tle pur- 
poses aforesaid shall be used for any other than railroad purposes, 
and that when sald property shall cease to be so used it shall revert 
to the United States of America. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out the words, “and directed.” 
Page 2, line 2, after the word “ Ohio,“ insert the words, “at such 
location.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
INCREASE OF PENSIONS FOR SPANISH WAR VETERANS 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I move to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill (II. R. 8132) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief 
expedition, to certain maimed soldiers, to certain widows, minor 
children, and helpless children of such soldiers and sailors, and 
for other purposes, with an amendment striking out section 4 
of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky moves to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill II. R. 8132, with an amend- 
ment. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto, That ali persons who served 90 days or more in 
the military or naval service of the United States during the war 
with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedi- 
tion, and who have been honornbiy discharged therefrom, or who, Dav- 
ing served less than 90 days, were discharged for disability incurred 
iu the service in line of duty, anil who are now or who may hereafter 
be suffering from any mental or physical disability or disabllities of 
a permanent character not the result of thelr own vicious Unbits 
which so incapacitates them for the performance of manual labor as 
to render them unable to enrn a support, shall, upon making due 
proof of the fact, according to such rules and regulations as the See- 
retary of the Interior muy provide, be placed upon tlie list of invalid 
pensioners of the United States and be entitled to receive a pension 
not exceeding $50 a month and not less thin $20 a month, propor- 
tioned to the degree of inability to earn a support, and in deternau⸗ 
ing such Inability cach and every infirmity shall be duly considered 
and the aggregate of the disabilities shown shall be rated, and such 


Mr. Speaker, I object. 
Will the gentleman permit the bill to stay on 
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pension shall commence from the date of the filing of the application 
in the Bureau of Pensions after the passage of this act, upon proof 
tat the disability or disabilities then existed and shall continue 
during the existence of the same: Prorided, That any such person 
who has reached the age of 62 years shall, upon making proof of 
such fact, be placed upon the pension roll and entitled to receive a 
pension of $20 a month; in case such person has reached the age of 
6S yours, $30 a month; in case such person has reached the age of 
72 years, $40 a month; and in case such person has reached the age 
of 75 years, $50 a month: Provided further, That any soldier or sailor 
or nurse of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the 
China rélef expedition whose name is on the roll at the time of the 
passage of this act, or shall thereafter be placed thereon under the 
act of June 6, 1920, or under that act as amended by the act of 
Scptember 1, 1922, at a rate of $12 a month, shall be automatically 
placed upon the roll at the rate of $20 a month; and those receiving 
$15 a month shall be placed upon the roll at the rate of $25 a month; 
and those receiving $18 a month shall be placed upon the roll at the 
rate of $30 a month; and those receiving $24 a month shall be 
placed upon the roll at the rate of $40 a month; and those receiving 
$30 a month shall be placed upon the roll at the rate of $50 a 
month: Provided further, That all leaves of absence and furloughs 
under General Orders, No. 130, August 29, 1898, War Department, 
shall be included in determining the period of pensionable service: 
Provided further, That the provisions, limitations, aud benefits of this 
soction be, and hereby are, extended to and ‘shall include any woman 
who served honorably as a nurse, chief nurse, or superintendent of 
the Nurse Corps under contract for 90 days or more between April 
21, 1808, and February 2, 1901, inclusive, and to any such nurse, 
Tegardiless of length of service, who was released from service before 
the expiration of 90 days because of disability contracted by her while 
in the service in line of duty. 

Spe. 2. The widow of any officer or enlisted man who served 90 
days or more in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States 
during the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China 
relief expedition, between April 21, 1898, and July 4, 1902, inclusive, 
service to be computed from date of enlistment to date of discharge, 
and that all leaves of absence and furloughs under General Orders, No. 
120, August 29, 18908, War Department, shall be included in determin- 
ing the period of pensionable service, and was honorably discharged 
from such service, or, regurdless of the length of cervice, was dis- 
charged for or died in service of a disability incurred in the service 
in line of duty, such widow having married such soldier, sailor, or 
marine prior to the Passage of this act, shall, upon due proof of her 
husband's death, without proving his death to be the result of his 
Army or Navy service, be placed upon the pension roll from the date 
of such husband's death, provided such death shall occur subsequent to 
the passage of this act, otherwise from the date of fillng her applica- 
tion therefor under this act in the Burean of Pensions, at the rate of 
$30 a month during her widowhood, And this section shall apply to 
a former widow of any officer or enlisted man who rendered service 
as hereinbefore described and who was honorably discharged, or died 
in service due to disability or disease incurred In the service in line 
of duty, such widow having remarricd either once or more after the 
death of the soldier, sailor, or marine, if it be shown that serch sub- 
wognent or successive marriage lias or have been dissolved, either by 
the death of the husband or husbands or by divoree without fauit on 
the part of the wife. Such pension shallecommence from date of filing 
application therefor in the Bureau of Pensions after the passage of 
this act, and any such former widow shall be entitled to and be paid 
u pension at the rate of $40 a month, and any widow or former widow 
mentioned in this section shall also be paid $3 a month for each 
child under 16 years of age of such ofiicer or enlisted man, and any 
buch widow or former widow now or hereafter pensioned at a lower 
rate shall be entitled to and paid pension at the rate herein provided; 
and in case there be no widow or one not entitled to pension under 
any law granting additional pension to minor children the minor 
children under 16 years of age of such officer or enlisted man shall be 
entitled to the pension herein proyided for the widow from the date 
of the father's death, provided such death shall occur after the pas- 
gage of this act, otherwise from date of filing application in the 
Burenu of Pensions after the passage of this act, and in the event 
of the death or remarriage of the widow or forfeiture of the widow's 
title to pension the pension shall continue from the date of such 
death, remarriage, or forfeiture to such child or children of such 
officer or enlisted man until the age of 16 years; and any such minor 
or helpless children now or hereafter pensioned at a lower rate shall 
be entitled to and be paid pension at the rate herein provided: Pro- 
aidcd, That in case a minor child is insane, idiotic, or otherwise 
mentally or physically helpless the pension shall continue during the 
life of such child, or during the period of such disability; and this 
proviso shall apply to all pensions heretofore granted or hereafter 


granted under this or any former statute: Provided further, That when | 


a pension has been granted to an insane, idiotic, or otherwise help- 


less child, or ton child or children under tlie uge of 16 years, a widow | 


or former widow shall not be entitled to a pension under this act 
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until the pension to such child or children terminates unless such 
child or children be a member or members of her family and cared 
for by her; and upon the granting of pension to such widow or forwer 
widow payment of pension to such child or children shall cease, and 
this proyiso shall apply to all claims arising under this or any other 
law. 

Sue. 3. Any soldier, sailor, or marine, or nurse new on the pension 
roll or who may be hereafter entitled to a pension under the act of 
June 5, 1920, or under that act as amended by the act of September 
1, 1922, or under this act on account of his service during the war 
with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or China relief expedition, who 
is now or hereafter may become, on account of nge or physical or mental 
disabilities, helpless or blind, or se nearly helpless or blind as to need or 
require the regular: ald and attendance of another person, shal be 
given a rate of $72 a month, provided such disabilities are not tlio 
result of his or her own vicious habits: And provided further, That 
no one while an inmate of the United States Soldiers“ Home or of 
any national or State soldiers’ home shall be paid more than 830 per 
month under this act. 

Src. 4. That the inercase in the rate of pension herein provided for, 
nas to all persons whose names are now on the pension roll or who 
are now in receipt of pension under existing law, shall commence at 
the rate herein provided on the 4th day of the month following the 
date of approyal of this act: Provided, however, That further increaso 
in the rate allowed under section 1 of this act because of increased 
disability fonnd to exist shuli commence from the date of the filing 
of application for such increase in the Bureau of Pensions, and the 
issue of n check in payment of a pension for which the execution and 
submission of a voucher was not required shall constitute payment in 
the event of the denth of the pensioner on or after the last day of 
the period covered by such check, and it shall not be canceled, but 
shall become an asset of the estate of the deceased pensioner: Provided, 
That when an honorably discharged veteran of the war with Spain, 
the Philippine insurrection, or the China relic! expedition is receiving 
the benelits of hospitalization in any institution under the control of 
the Government no portion of the pensien which may have been granted 
to him shall be deducted for his care and maintenance therein or for the 
Lenefit of any home or hospital or any fund thereof. 

See. 5. Nothing contained in this act shall be held to affect or dimin- 
ish the additional pension to those on the roll designated as “The 
Army and Navy Medal of Honor Roll.“ as provided by the act of April 
27, 1916, but any pension or Inerense of pension herein provided for 
shall be in addition thereto, aud no pension heretofore granted under 
any act, public or private, shall be reduced by anything contained in 
this act. 

Sec. 6. No claim agent, attorney, or other person shall contract for, 
demand, receive, or retain a fee for service in preparing, presenting, or 
prosecuting claims for the increase of pension provided for in this 
act; and no more than the sum of $10 shail be allowed for such serv- 
ice in other claims thereunder, which sum shall be payable only on 
the order of the Commissioner of Pensions; and any person who shall, 
Girectly or indirectly, otherwise contract for, demand, receive, or re- 
tain a fee for service In preparing, presenting, or prosecuting any 
claim under this act or shall wrongfully withhold from the pensioner 
er claimant the whole or any part of the pension allowed or dus 
to such pensioner or claimant under this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall for cach and every 
offense be fined not exceeding $500 or be imprisoued not exceeding one 
year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 7. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict with or incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act are hereby modified and amended 
only so far and to the extent as herein specifically provided and stated. 


The SPEAKER, Ts a second demanded? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I demanded a second. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that a second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I desire to add 
further to the request that the ranking Democrat on the Pen- 
sion Committee may be permitted to control the 20 minutes ou 
that side unless there is some person against the bill who de- 
sires time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman who demands a second is in 
control of the time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Spenker, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Ursiaw] is the ranking Member on our side and 
I ask unanimous consent that he may control the time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, the bill (H. R. 8132) now before us, is known is the 
Knutson bill. Hon. Scorr Leavrrr, of Montana, and others in- 
troduced bills. Our Committee on Pensions, after extended 
hearings and a most thorough investigation, unanimously 
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agreed on the provisions set out in H. R. 8132, and requested 
our chairman, Hon. Harop Kwurson, of Minnesota, to intro- 
duce the bill H. R. 8132, and after further consideration this 
bill was by unanimous vote of our committee ordered to be 
fivorably reported by me to the House. The demand for this 
legislation hus not come from those alone who will benefit by 
it, but it has received almost universal approval by all classes 
of citizens of the Nation who are familiar with the facts. 
Practically every Member of the House has expressed approval, 
most of them in writing, of this legislation, and have further 
earnestly expressed their desire to have an opportunity to vote 
Tor it. In fact, I have not heard any Member of the House ex- 
press opposition to it and J indulge the hope that it will receive 
the unanimons vote of the House. In my seven years or more 
of seryice in the House of Representatives I do not recall any 
mensure that has been able to command such earnest and 
unanimous support. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank the distinguished 
Speaker of the House and our distinguished floor leader, Colonel 
‘rnson, for giving us the opportunity to bring this bill before 
the House and afford the Members of the House an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves. I know the just cause of these 
veterans and their dependents has appealed to the Speaker and 
the floor leader and I know they heartily approve this bill and 
will do what they honorably can to promote its being written 
into law. I also wish to thank each member of our Committee 
on Pensions for their very effective support and all the Mem- 
bers of the House for their cooperation in bringing this matter 
to a vote. The author of the bill, Mr. Knutson, who is a real 
friend to the veterans, has worked without ceasing to secure 
justice for these veterans. 

Col. Carmi A. Thompson, the present commander in chief 
of the United Spanish War Veterans, has worked most ear- 
nestly and effectively in bringing the cause of these veterans 
aud their dependents to the House; Past Commanders in 
Chief C. W. Herrick and Albert D. Alcorn, Quartermaster 
General James J. Murphy, Adjutant General Ralph H. Car- 
roll. members of the national legislative committee for the 
United Spanish War Veterans, and Mrs. Marie C. Williams, 
president general of the National Auxiliary of the United 
Spanish War Veterans, and her associates, have given unstint- 
edly of their time and efforts in promoting this just and splen- 
did piece of legislation, Time will not permit me to mention 
the various State commanders and the members of their staff, 
the conimanders of the yarious camps and their staff, aud the 
many thousands of veterans throughout the country who have 
contributed so much to the success of this legislation. These 
veterans and their dependents deserve this just recognition. 
There has been a feeling throughout the country that the vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War and their dependents have 
veen neglected, thut they have not received the recognition 
given to the veterans and thelr dependents either of the Civil 
War or the World War, and while this recognition has been 
more or less tardy, this bill brings to them substuntial justice 
and places them on un equality with the veterans and depend- 
ents of other wars. 

I wish to thank Capt. W. L. Mattocks, one of the editors of 
the National Tribune, for his untiring efforts. He has been on 
the job all of the time pleading the cause of these veterans and 
their dependents. No man has done more to bring to the Mem- 
bers of the House the information and facts establishing the 
merit of this legislation for his comrades and their dependents. 
I am sure that every member of the Rules Committee, both 
Democrats and Republicans, are heartily in favor of this 
legislation. 

WORTHY CAUSE—FAR-REACHING RESULTS 

I find many people who haye greatly underestimated the 
services of the veterans of the war witit Spain, Philippine in- 
surrection, and Chinese Boxer rebellion. It was the first time 
in our history that American soldiers and sailors were called 
upon to go to foreign soil and distant seas to fight for the 
freedom of other peoples. It was the first American war in 
which all the soldiers and sailors from private to general and 
admiral were volunteers. [Appliuse.] The President called 
for volunteers. They came pouring in from North, South, Bast, 
and West. In fact, thousands and thousands more offered their 
services to their country than could be accepted. The young 
manhood of America wanted to avenge the Maine, free Cuba, 
and force the iron heel of despotism from the Western Hemi- 
sphere. [Applause.] There never was a more generous response 
to the call of our conntry for service and sacrifice, I remember 
very well the spirit in which President McKinley's call was 
received in my own section of the highlands of Kentucky. In 
one instance it was known that a hundred recruits would be ac- 
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cepted from a certain county, and more than 300 boarded the 
train that would carry the recruits to Lexington, Ky. It 
was necessary to stop the train and force 200 of these fine, 
patriotic young men to get off. I remember one big, fine, 
tall highlander who was put off this train and with some 
forceful language stated that he could not be kept ont of 
the war in that way. He declared his intention of walking to 
Lexington, a distance of about 130 miles [applause], and he 
was last seen following that train in the direction of Lexington. 
He did get in and helped to whip the Spaniards at San Juan 
Hill. [Applause.] What took place in that immediate sec- 
tion was taking place in every part of the Nation. 

The Spanish Government had a large force of trained, sea- 
sonel veterans in Cuba. In a few brief weeks a much less 
number of these splendid American boys fought their way into 
Cuba, and in a few days Spain had been brought to her 
knees, the Maine had been avenged, and Cuba was set free. 
In a few brief weeks the American soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
tines at Manila Bay, San Juan Hill, and Santiago, by their 
dash, courage, and blood, had written a new and brilliant 
chapter on the pages of American history. [Applause.] They 
had gone forth at the call of their country and had brought 
the Stars and Stripes back iu honor and in victory. [Ap- 
plause,] America had been talked of as a world power. Our 
fine American boys made it an established fact. This was 
accomplished so quickly and so completely that many of us 
have overlooked the sacrifices that were made. It is a fact 
and the records of the War Department show that there were 
more casualties according to the number involved in that war 
than there were in our forces, either in the Civil War or in 
the World War. It was the first time that our defenders had 
been called to long service in tropical climates. Our boys not 
only suffered in battle but they died by the thousands because 
of fevers in the tropical climates of Cuba and the Philippine 
Islands, und in camps, and thousands of them contracted ma- 
laria and other diseases that have since rendered them help- 
less and hopeless cripples. I am sure that cach Member of 
this House has observed, as T have observed in my own con- 
gressional district, quite a number of Spanish War veterans 
who are now confined to beds of affliction as helpless cripples 
because of their services in that war, and because of the small 
pension they are now receiving they can not have proper medi- 
cal or other attention for themselves, muci, less a support for 
their families. The legal period of this war extends from 
April 21, 1898, to July 4, 1902. The average term of service 
of the Civil War veteran was 11 months, of the World War 
veteran 9 months, while that of the Spanish-American War 
yeteran was 14 months. 8 
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We did not enter the Spanish-American War for conquest, 
but to avenge the heroes of the Waine who were brutally mur- 
dered in Habana Harbor, to stop the butchery of women and 
children, the oppression to the people of Cuba and the Philip- 
pine Islands, and to drive this monster of Spanish autocracy 
from before the door of free America [applause], but as a result 
of this war we did add togour possessions. It is esitmated that 
these possessions and other property that came to us by reason 
of the war are of the value of more than $8,000,000,000, while 
the cost of the war was $1,200,000,000. We increased our 
annual trade from Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands 
millions of dollars. When all of these are taken into consid- 
eration, I think we can truthfully say that the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War did not and will not cost the American taxpayer any 
sum, either to pay for the war or to provide pensions for these 
veteranus and their dependents, 

The wounds on account of the great struggle between 1861 
and 1865 had not entirely healed. These Spanish-American boys, 
whose fathers and grandfathers had either worn the blue or 
the gray, and many of whom had worn either the blue or the 
gray themselves, flocked to the standards of the gallant Gen. 
Joe Wheeler, Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, General Grant, Col. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and others, and as they marched up San Juan 
Hill, and swept from the seas at Santiago and Manila Bays 
the Spanish fieets, they henled forever the scars of 1861 
[applause] and this Nation became and has ever remained 48 
great, sovereign States, united not merely by the bonds of the 
Constitution, but united in heart and mind, with one great 
purpose, with one loyalty and one flag, leading the world in 
potential wealth in man power and in the paths of peace, 
justice, and righteousness. [Applause.] If these veterans had 
accomplished no more than this, they would forever deserve 
the lasting gratitude of our country, and they and their de- 
pendents should ever be the objects of our love and affection, 
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We should throw about them the arm of this mighty, rich 
Republic and draw them close to the Nation's heart, so that 
they, their children, and grandchildren may forever rejoice be- 
cause of their devotion and sacrifice to their country. 

We are spending hundreds of millions of dollars annually to 
provide for the national defense. My friends, I want to see our 
country prepared on land and sea, in the air, and under the sea, 
to be able to successfully defend our country whenever and 
wherever assailed, and to protect even its humblest citizen in 
his constitutional rights in every land and on every sea. Mr. 
Speaker and colleagues, if this great Republic is ever destroyed, 
it will not be through forces from without, but it will be 
through forces within. I know of no way, my friends, to make 
more secure our national defense than that we let it be known 
to the brave sons of this Republic that we will protect and 
care for those who have borne the heat of the battle, their 
widows and orphan children. It has been said many times, 
and it is trne, that a nation that will not protect its protectors 
and defend its defenders shouid not and will not be protected or 
defended. [Applause,] 

I recall, and I know that you recall, the feeling of uncasiness 
and uncertainty when we scanned every paper that a great 
Spanish fleet was somewhere in eastern waters and that our 
American fleet would have to meet the Spanish fleet in mortal 
combat. Can you ever forget how you were thrilled when the 
good news was flashed across the world on May 1, 1898, that 
Admiral Dewey and his men had met and in a few brief mo- 
ments had completely annihilated the Spanish fleet, and how 
we were inspired when we heard the story of Sampson and 
Schley in Santiago Bay and Teddy Roosevelt and his Rough 
Riders storming San Juan Hill and General Funston, Capt. Jack 
Pershing, and their heroic men in the Philippines. The Ameri- 
can boys from Bunker Hill to Flanders Fields, on land and sea, 
have never known defeat. In all the brilliant and patriotic ac- 
complishments in all these years, were there any more unselfish, 
more loyal, more brilliant than those of the veterans for whom 
we are called on now to legislate? They acted generously, 
spontaneously, quickly, and patriotically. [Applause.] 

After nearly 28 years of more or less neglect, should we not 
feel happy to-day to have an opportunity to recognize them 
and to provide in a measure for the comfort of themselves and 
their families in their declining years? May I not indulge the 
hope that we will to-day act with the same unanimity with 
which they responded in 1898. If the Congress and the people 
of the Nation will treat our defenders fairly, the life of the 
Republic will be secure. [Applause.] 

We see here daily something of the type and character of 
the men for whom I am speaking. Our own distinguished and 
beloved floor leader, Col. Joun Q. Tinson, was one of the boys 
of 1898. Our colleagues CORDELL HULL, of Tennessee; BARL 
MICHENER, of Michigan; Scorr Leavirr, of Montana; Gen. 
JOHN Speaks, of Ohio; GEORGE HUDDLESTON, of Alabama; WIL- 
LIAM A. OLDFIELD, of Arkansas; JoHn D. FREDERICKS, of Cali- 
fornia; WILIA N. Var, of Colorado; RICHARD P. FREEMAN, 
of Connecticut; LLoYD THURSTON, of Iowa; Lours A. FROTH- 
INGHAM, of Massachusetts; Roy O. Wooorurr, of Michigan; 
W. FRANK JAMES, of Michigan; L. C. Dyer, of Missouri; 
ANTHONY J. GRIEFIN, of New York; J. M. WAINWRIGHT, of 
New York; Enyaunp N. CARPENTER of Pennsylvania; WILLIAM 
R. Correr, of Pennsylvania; Tom CONNALLY, of Texas; H. M. 
Worzpacn, of Texas. Each one of whom is a worthy comrade 
and representative of that distinguished company of 1898. 
Each one of whom has served with distinction in this House. 

We must not forget that thousands of the boys of 1898 again 
answered their country’s call in the World War. They are 
calling you and me to-day. I know you will respond. 

Section 1 of this bill grants a pension of not less than $20 
nor more than $59 per month to such persons, and provides 
that those who served in the military or naval service less 
than 90 days shall have title to the pension if they were dis- 
charged on account of disability contracted in service in line 
of duty. This section of the bill also provides for an auto- 
matic increase of the rates as follows: The $12 rate to $20, 
the $15 rate to $25, the $18 rate to $30, the $24 rate to $40, 
and the $30 rate to $50. The percentage of increase as to all 
classes is exactly the same. 

Section 1 further provides that veterans attaining the age of 
62 years will receive a pension of $20 per month; 68 years of 
age, $30 per month; 72 years of age, $40 per month; and 75 
years of age, $50 per month. y; 

There are a small number of nurses who served in Cuba and 
the Philippine Islands during the Spanish-American War. 
They are pensioned under the present law, the same as the 
veterans; this grants to them the same increase as is granted 
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to the veterans. 
nurses. 

Under the act of September 1, 1922, the widows, remarried 
widows, minor children under the age of 16 years and helpless 
children mentioned in section 2 of this bill are now entitled to 
a pension of $20 per month and $4 per month additional on 
account of each child, and such pensions commence from the 
date applications therefor are filed in the Burean of Pensions, 

Under section 2 of this bill the rate will be $30 per mouth 
with $3 per month additional on account of each child. Under 
the act of September 1, 1922, the widow bas title only if she wus 
married to the soldier, sailor, or marine prior to the date of 
approval of that act, but under this bill she will have title if 
married any time before it becomes a law, and her pension 
will be allowed from the date of her husband's death, if his 
death occurs after the approval of this act, and otherwise 
from the date her claim is filed under the act in the Bureau of 
Pensions. 

If there be no widow, or one not entitled to pension under 
any law granting additional pension to minor children, the 
minor children will be entitled to the pension provided for the 
widow from the date of the father’s death, if such death occurs 
after the passage of this act; and in the event of the death or 
remarriage of the widow, or forfeiture of the widow's title to 
pension, the pension will continue from the date of such death, 
remarriage, or forfeiture to such child or children until 16 
years of age, 

Proyision is also made in this bill for the continuance of the 
pension in the case of a minor child who is insane, idiotic, or 
otherwise permanently helpless during the lifetime of such 
child or the period of such disability. 

Section 3 of the bill provides a rate of $72 per month for 
persons now pensioned or who may hereafter be pensioned 
under the act of June 5, 1920, or under said act, as amended, 
or under this act on account of his or her service who nre or 
may become helpless or blind, or so nearly helpless or blind 
as to need or require the regular aid and attendance of another 
person, provided their disabilities are not the result of their 
own vicious habits, but it is also provided in the bill that no 
one while an inmate of the United States Soldiers’ Home or 
of any national or State soldiers’ home shall be paid more than 
$50 per month under this act. 

Section 5 of the bill provides that the increased rate of pen- 
sion provided for, as to all persons whose names are now on 
the roll, or who are now in receipt of a pension, under existing 
Jaw shall commence on the 4th day of the month following 
the approval of the act. 

It further provides that further increase in the rate allowed 
under section 1 of this act because of increased disability found 
to exist shall commence from the date of filing application for 
such increase in the Bureau of Pensions instead of from the 
date of the medical examination, This section also provides 
that the issue of a check in payment of a pension for which 
a voucher was not required shall constitute payment In the event 
of the death of the pensioner on or after the last day of the 
period covered by such check, and it shall not be canceled, but 
shall become an asset of the estate of the deceased pensioner. 

It is also provided by this section that when an honorably 
discharged yeteran of the war with Spain, the Philippine in- 
surrection, or China relief expedition is receiving the benefits of 
hospitalization in any institution under the control of the 
Government, no portion of his pension shall be deducted for his 
care and maintenance therein or for the benefit of any home 
or hospital. 

Section 6 provides that nothing in this act shall affect or 
diminish the additional pension to those on “the Army and 
Navy medal of honor roll,” or reduce the pension of any other 
person coming under the provision of this act. 

Section 7 provides that no claim agent, attorney, or other 
person shall contract for or demand or receive or retain a fee 
for service in preparing, presenting, or prosecuting any claims 
for the increase of pension provided for in this act; and no 
more than the sum of $10 shall be allowed or received for such 
service in other claims thereunder. 

SECTION 4 CUT OUT: 


Section 4 provided an increase of pension for the maimed 
veterans of all wars except the World War and for veterans of 
the Regular Establishment. This section was cut out at the 
request of these same maimed yeterans and their organizations. 
They have a bill that deals solely with an increase of pension 
for them. ‘This bill passed the Senate and is now before the 
Invalid Pensions Committee of tha House. These veterans ap- 
pealed to our Committee on Pensions to cut out this section, 
and, agreeable to their request, this was done. 
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There are only a small number of these 
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The Spanish War veterans desired this section to remain in, 
so fur us they were concerned. 

Some Members and other persons desired to know why the 
Civil War veterans and their dependents were not included in 
this bill. Jo this we wish to say that the Grand Army of the 
Republic, at their national encampment in the fall of 1925, 
passed a resolution requesting that their pension bill be not 
included in the pension bill of the veterans of any other war 
or wars. It was at their special request that their bill was 
not included in this bill; and, furthermore, our committee, 
wliich is the Pension Committee of the House, does not lnve 
jurisdiction in pension matters affecting Civil War veterans 
and their dependents. The Invalid Pensions Committee of the 
House alone has jurisdiction of bills of this character. 

Some Members and others desired to know why we did not 
include the Indian war veterans and their dependents in this 
Dill. They, too, requested our Pension Committee not to in- 
clude them In the pension bill of any other veterans; and you 
‘will observe that this bill deals alone with pensious for the 
Spanish War veterans and their dependents because of the re- 
quest of the yeterans and their representatives of other wars. 

SPANISH WAR VETHEANS GRITING OLD 

The average age of the Spanish War veterans is now about 
52 yeurs. Only a small number of them are under 50 years, 
and many of them are above 75 years of age. There are now 
115,000 Spanish War veterans on the pension rolls, 22,000 
Spanish War widows, and 14,000 minor children. The incrense 
amounts to $18,453,528 annually. There are more Spanish 
War veterans on the pension rolls to-day thun there are Civil 
War veterans. Thousands of Civil War soldiers are passing 
away every month. Their average age now is nearly 83 years, 
aud in a very short time none of these defenders of the Re- 
public will be left. They have been and are a wonderful 
benediction to the Nation, and we should lose no opportunity 
to afford them every comfort in their declining years, Age 
and disease nre placing thousands of Spanish War veterans on 
the rolls. Thousands of them are helpless. This relief has 
not come too scou. I do not think we could authorize the 
expenditure of any sum that would mean more to our country 
thun in giving this just recognition to this fine army of loyal 
and devoted American patriots and their dependents. Let us 
mike it unanimous, [Applanse.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. JoHnson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, this is the time we 
long have sought. I believe the entire membership of the 
House favor this bill. Its purpose is to do justice to the vet- 

rans of the Spanish-American War, and remove the discrimi- 
nation that exists against them in existing law. 

Veterans of other wars and their dependents nre more gen- 
erously provided for than those who served during the war 
with Spain. ‘This should not be so, The Government should 
show no favoritism. The same spirit of patriotism has 
prompted the soldiers of all wars, and a generous Government 
should reward all alike. [Applause.] 

As a member of the Committee on Pensions, I have been 
deeply interested in the proposed legislation, and one of the 
reasons prompting me to desire service on this committee was 
to aid in seeing that these veterans receive just recognition. 

While there are some provisions of the bill that I might have 
changed, it represents the combined judgment of the committee, 
and I shall heartily support it. 

The total number of individuals who served in our war with 
Spain is about 400,000. Every one of these was a volunteer. 
and the hearings before our committee disclosed that the aver- 
age term of service of the Spanish-American War veteran was 
14 months, while in the Civil War the average service in the 
Union Army was 11 months, and in the World War only 9 
months. 

Under the existing law— 


all persons who served 90 days or more in the military or nayal 
rervice of the United States, including women who served in the Nurse 
Corps, during the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the 
China relist expedition, and who have been honorably discharged there- 
from, or who, having served less than 90 days, were discharged for 
disability incurred in the service in line of duty, and who are now 
or who may hereafter be suffering from any mental or physical dis- 
ability or disabilities of a permanent character not the result of their 
own vicious habits which so incapacitutes them for the performance of 
manual labor as to render them unable to carn a support, shall, upon 
making due proof of the fact, according to such rules and regulations 
us the Secretary of the Interior may provide, be placed upon the list 
of invalid pensioners of the United States, and be entitled to receive 
a pension not exceeding $30 a month and not less than $12 a month, 
proportioned to the degree of inability to carn a support. 
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Section 1 of this bill increases the minimum rate from $12 
to $20, and the maximum rute from $30 to $50. It further 
provides that there shall be an automatic increase in the 
amounts now being received, as follows: Those receiving $12 a 
month shall be increased to $20 a mouth; those receiving $15 
to $25; those receiving $18 to $30; those receiving $24 to $40; 
and those receiving $30 a month shall be increased to $50 a 
month. 

Section 3 of the bill provides that those veterans who “are 
now or hereafter may become, on account of age or physical or 
mental disubilities, helpless or blind, or so nearly helpless or 
blind as to need or require the regular aid and attendance of 
another person, shall be given a rate of $72 a month, provided 
such disabilities are not the result of his or her own vicious 
habits.” 

Civil War veterans are now allowed $72 a month when their 
condition is such that they have become so helpless as to re- 
quire the ald and attendance of another person, and this pro- 
vision, therefore, gives the same privilege to Spanish-American 
War veterans as is already given to veterans of the Civil War. 

Section 2 increases the pensions received by the widows of 
these veterans from $20, the amount they now receive under 
the law, to 830 per month (being the amount widows of Civil 
War veterans now receive), and also increases from $4 to 88 
per month the amount such widow shall be paid for each child 
of the deceased veteran who is under 16 years of age. 

It further provides that in case the minor child is insane, 
idiotic, or otherwise mentally or physically helpless, the pen- 
sion of such child shall continue during the life of such chiid, 
or during the period of such disability. 

All inereased rates under the bill, as applied to those now 
on the pension rolls, will become effective on the fourth day of 
the month following the approval of this bill. 

Section 7 of the bill limits the fee that shall be paid to an 
attorney or other person for preparing or prosecuting claims 
under this law to $10, and makes it a penal offense to charge or 
receive more for such services. 

A quarter of a century has passed since our war with Spain, 
and a majority of those now living who served our country in 
that conflict have reached middie age. Many have passed 
it. The average age of enlistment of those participating in 
this war was much higher than that in the World War or in 
any other war that our country has had. It is high time, 
therefore, if this Government is to rectify the discrimination 
that has heretofore existed against these soldiers, that the law 
should be changed, and 1 nin hopefnl that this bill muy be 
passed by a unanimous vote of the House. 

There is one other class of soldiers who have been discrimi- 
nated against in our pension laws. I refer to those who 
served in the Indian wars and on the frontiers in the early 
days; and the Committee on Pensions is now considering a bill 
which will materially increase the pensions of these men also. 
They are not large in numbers, but they served their country 
faithfully and risked their lives in defending the frontiers 
against deprodations, and it is to be hoped that before this 
Congress adjourns justice may be done to this class of vet- 
erans also. 

zelieving as I do in the Democratic slogan of “equal rights 
to all and special privileges to none,“ I shall not be satisfied 
until our Government applies this maxim in its pensions to the 
soldiers of all wars. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky, Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the chairman of our committee, the author of the 
bill, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson}. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, in the short time that has 
been allotted me I can not go into details with reference to 
the so-called Knutson biil to grant increase in pensions to 
veterans of the Spanish war, Philippine insurrection, and the 
Boxer rebellion. It is not necessary for me to amplify the elo- 
quent remarks of my friend and colleague [Mr. Ronston] on 
the heroism and gallantry of those who responded to the call 
in 1898. I do wish, however, to call to the attention of the 
House the inequality in pensions now existing, and which was 
briefly touched upon by my good friend from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 

According to the last annual report of Pension Commissioner 
Scott, I find that the average annual pension paid to Civil War 
veterans in 1925 is $506.25, the average for all wars is 8423.67, 
whilst the average for Spanish war veterans is only $208.74. 
These figures should conyince all that the veterans of the last- 
named war are being discriminated against. 

Mr. Speaker, there has at no time been any opposition to this 
legislation on the part of any Member of the House. Our 
Speaker has from the first been sympathetic, so has the Re- 
publican floor leader [Mr. Tinson]. In my first talk with them 
and with individual members of the steering committee, and 
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also the Rules Committee, I have found the kindliest possible 
feeling existed. I was assured that this legislation would be 
brought up us soon as the appropriation measures were out of 
the way in the House and that promise has been faithfully 
kept. Outsiders, in their zeal for the early passage of this 
Jegislation, haye circulated reports that at times were not well 
founded and which gave rise to groundless fears. Happily we 
are shortly to see concrete evidence of the unanimity with 
which this legistution is regarded and that should forever allay 
the feelings of doubt that have been created through the over- 
zeulonsness of some of its friends. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, as the ranking minority mem- 
her of this committee I am going to repress much of my own 
ardor of interest concerning this bill, out of deference to my col- 
leagues, seyeral of whom have usked for time. I ask our 
friends who ure inclined to call for a vote before the end of 
the fixed time of 20 minutes on a side to remember that that 
time has been agreed upon, and we feel thut it would be un- 
worthy sileuce toward such a worthy cause to let this bill come 
to u vote without some expression of our personal and patriotic 
gratitude, 

1 favor the passage of this bill giving increased pensions to 
the Spanish-American War veterans as a tardy act of simple 
justice, as well as national thanksgiving, to these long-neglected 
patriots aud defenders of this Nation. Adding to the luster of 
their heroism on the battle field, the Spanish-American War 
veteran has shown a beauty of patience in standing aside while 
his comrades in other wars have received the bounty of the 
Goyernment, and I love to put iuto italics the beautiful truth 
uttered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rosston] when 
he declared that the great and wonderful asset that is given to 
America as the result of this war has come largely in the in- 
spiring fact that the sous of the gray and the sons of the blue 
fonght side by side at Sun Juan Hill and buried in the trenches 
ground Santiago the bickerings of an unhappy past as they had 
never been buried before. [Applause.] 

Through all the years since that brief but brilliant struggle 
they have not only added luster, as I have said, to their hero- 
ism in camp and en the field of battle by their noble spirit of 
self-effacement, but they enriched our whole American life like 
a positive Gulf stream of patriotic loyalty. I have murveled 
at their paticnce, It has been a tonic in patriotism to see these 
brave meu who threw themselves forward on the battle's front, 
humbly and unselfishly holding backward for nearly three 
decades, while the heroes of other wars have been bountifully 
fed at the table of Uncle Sam. But now the Spanish-American 
veterans ure growing old; their heads are turning gray; their 
needs are increasing with the years; and it is to be hoped that 
the press ammouncement of the President's opposition to this 
bill as the result of a program of economy is greatly exag- 
gerated or Wholly wrong. If we are not going to bestow pen- 
sion justice to the soldiers of the Spanish-American War, then 
the United States of Amerien might as well go out of the 
pension business. 

Let me lay emphasis upon the fact that the Nation's greatest 
asset from the Spanish-American War wus not the acquisition 
of the vast new territory for Which we never intended to 
fight, but it was the birth of a great new national fellowship. 

When the sons of the Blue, from the wind-swept North, and 
the sons of the Gray, from the sun-kissed South, fought side 
by side beneath the flag of our reunited country, they taught 
this old war-torn world a new lesson in national brotherhood 
and fellowship that it had never seen before. But as a son 
of the South, taught around a family altar, to love the flag of 
our common country, I am naturally proud of the fact that the 
sous of the South kept the gods busy naming heroes in that 
memoruhle confilct—that it was an old Confederate warship, 
the City of Nashville, that took the first trophy in the contest 
with Spain—that it was Fitzhugh Lee, whose nume was the 
synonym of “that little Republic that rose and fell without 
a crime,” as Henry Grady described it, that represented this 
Nation to the last ditch of danger in the harbor of Habana; 
that it was Worth Bagley, of North Carolina—bless his 
martyred young memory—who gave up his brave, young life 
as the first sacrifice on the altar of that war; that it was 
Victor Blue, of South Carolina, who counted his life but trash 
for the glory of the flag he loved that it was Hobson, of Ala- 
bama, who threw his feurless life into the vortex of decata in 
one of the most amazing acts of heroism the world las ever 
seen; that it was “ fighting Joe” Wheeler, of Alabama und 
Georgia together, who went on a stretcher into battle that 
he might inspire his soldiers, side by side with Theodore Roose- 
velt, to tight and die for the Stars and Stripes! 

And never again, thank God, since the priceless fellowship 
of the once-sundered sections in the Spanish-American and 
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the great World War, will any man, North or Bast or West, 
ever ask a son of the South if we are loyal down there to the 
most beautiful fag in all the world. 

I ask for the yeas and nays in order to let the country, the 
Senate, and the White House know how overwhelmingly this 
House favors this turdy justice to the veteruns of the Spanish- 
American War. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, without attempting to quote 
the language, I have always been in sympathy with that sen- 
tence in Mr. Lincoln's second inaugural address wherein he 
declared it to be the duty of our Government to care for him 
who has borne the heut of battle and for his widow and 
orphan; and in my attitude toward legislation since I have 
been a Member of this House I have sought to follow in 
spirit as well as in letter the advice of that great inaugural 
address. [Applause.] 

It has been my pleasure to support all measures which have 
been adopted here in the last 18 years in behalf of the veterans 
of the Civil War. As a member of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce I helped to draft most of the 
legislation now on the statute books in behalf of the yeterans 
of the World War. I have heretofore supported legislution in 
behalf of the veterans of the Spanish-American War. ‘These 
veteranus Dave been peculiarly and admirably patient in their 
reception of the attitude of Congress toward them. They en- 
gaged in a war which made us for the first tine a world 
power and gave us larger recognition among the other nations 
of the world. 

I am glad to be able now not only to express my approval of 
this measure in its entirety, but to express my appreciation of 
the committee which has brought it ont and my regret that 
we have been unable souner to recagnize in true measure the 
soldiers of the Spanish-American War. These were the first 
American soldiers to fight on a forelgn soil.” They fought to 
liberate a people bent under the yoke of oppression. They 
were the first to carry the emblem of our own national con- 
ceptions across the waters and plant it in the soil of a people 
depressed by centuries of injustice. These soldiers came from 
not one section, but from all sections, They welded the North 
and Sonth into a closer reunion than was ever possible be- 
fore. The sons of those who followed Grant and Lee fused 
in this war into a stronger, better Americanism; they bound 
up the wounds of past years; they made easier and surer a 
closer understanding and fuller couception of the unity of. 
our nation, [Applause.] 

They have suffered without complaint. They have no doubt 
at times felt that they were lost to view, if not forgotten. The 
act which we are about to pass is a tardy reeognition of the 
obligation which a grateful nation owes them, Let us now 
discharge that duty in ungrodging measure, Let us say to 
these silent heroes of the Spanish-American War, “The years 
have not dimmed the glory of your achievements, nor erased 
them from our memory. We shall endenvor to care for him 
who has borne the battle, and for his widow and his orphan.’ 
[Applause.] 

I shall cast my vote for this measure with great pleasure, 
and I hope it may be unanimously adopted; that it will be 
speedily enacted in the Senate, and that it may meet with 
ixecutive approval at the other end of the Avenue. [Ap- 
plause.] ` 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Koppl, a member of the committee. 

Mr. KOPP. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, us we 
all know, the veterans of the Spanish-American War have not 
had their just deserts. Some time ago it was my privilege, as 
u member of the Committee on Pensions, to assist in favor- 
ably reporting this bill to the House. I am deeply gratified 
that without further delay we shall now have the opportunity 
to vote for its passage. I hope not a single vote will be cast 
against it. Among the American people there is but one senti- 
ment in reference to this bill, and the action of this House 
should be unanimous, 

The boys of 1898 have never overemphasized or undul 
pressed their claims. On the contrary, they have been exceed- 
ingly modest and remarkably patient. They have been most 
considerate. It is always a pleasure to do justice to anyone, 
but this is particularly true when justice has been long de- 
layed. With glad hearts we can, and will, support this bill. 

We sometimes think of the Spanish-American War as a 
minor conflict, This is a great error, In it, including the 
Philippine and Chinese rebellions, we had over 450,000 men— 
more than four times as many as were engaged in the war 
with Mexico. 

These men were taken to climates to which they were not 
accustomed and were compelled to live under conditions to 
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which they were not inured. As a result they suffered not 
only the casualties of battle, but also suffered frightfully from 
disease. The death rate was exceptionally high, even for war. 
Many of those who returned home were physical wrecks—their 
health was gone, their bodies were broken, Some, indeed, were 
little more than living skeletons. The men engaged in that war 
were heroes aud are entitled to the everlasting gratitude and 
honor of the American peoypie. 

In its influence the Spanish-American War was very far- 
reaching. It made us a world power—it demonstrated that we 
were the greatest and strongest nation in existence. It did 
more than that. It revealed to all mankind the high purpose 
of the American people. That war brought liberty to millions 
that were downtrodden and oppressed. It was a war for frec- 
dom, and such a war will always have a sacred place in 
American history. 

The Spanish-American War reunited our country. When the 
son of Grant and the kinsman of Lee fought together in 1898 
in defense of the Stars and Stripes, the differences that had 
arisen in the Civil War subsided and disappeared. It was then 
evident that the Union had become, as Daniel Webster hoped, 
one and inseparable. 

I like the spirit of the Spanish-American War veterans and 
commend it to the country. Their representatives appeared 
before our committee. These representatives advised us of the 
sentiments that prevailed among their comrades. Speaking 
for themselyes and their comrades, they asked nothing for the 
able-bodied veterans, Their whole plea was for the disabled. 
They appealed to us to give all the benefits to those who by 
reason of infirmities could not longer endure the heat and 
burden of the day. It was a fine and generous spirit and won 
our love and admiration. * 

Briefly the bill provides that all persons who served 90 days 
or more and who have been honorably discharged, or who, 
having served less than 90 days, were discharged for disability 
incurred in the service in line of duty, and who are now or who 
may hereafter be suffering from any mental or physical disa- 
bility or disabilities of a permanent character, not the result 
of their own vicious babits, which so incapacitate them for 
the performance of manual labor as to render them unable to 
earn a support, shall be entitled to receive a pension not ex- 
ceeding $50 a month and not less than $20 a month, propor- 
tioned to the degree of inability to earn a support. 

When they reach certain ages they will be presumed to be 
disabled and will be entitled to the following pensions without 
any further showing, namely: At 62, $20 a month; at 68, $30 
a month; at 72, 840 a month; and at 75, $50 a month. Those 
who are, on account of age or physical or mental disabilities, 
helpless or blind or so nearly helpless or blind as to need the 
regular aid and attendance of another person shall receive $72 
a month. Widows will be entitied to $20 a month. There are 
other provisions in the bill, but the foregoing are the most 
important ones. 

It is estimated that the inereases provided for will cost 
annually $18,453,528. That may seem like a large sum, but it 
will be a very wise expenditure. Nothing will do more to 
foster ardent patriotism than a liberal policy toward those 
who served the Nation in time of war. No money will make 
larger returns to the security of the Nation than that expended 
for just pensions. But even if we received no benefit from 
these pensions in the future, I would still be in favor of paying 
them, for I look on them as a sacred obligation for which we 
have received fall value in the past. What obligation could 
be more binding upon the conscience of a nation than that 
written in the hardships and sufferings of its soldiers? AU 
contend that the bondholders should be id. I agree; but 
I insist that the bond written in ink is no better than the bond 
written in blood. The nation that will not protect its defenders 
is unworthy of the name, 

Our pension policy is supported by the highest authority. 
In Lincoln's second inaugural address, which is one of the 
masterpieces of the ages and which is inscribed upon the walls 
of the great memorial erected in his honor in the Nation's 
capital, he appealed to the American people 


To bind up the Nation's wounds; to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle; and for his widow and his orphan, 


That sublime sentiment will always permeate the hearts 
of the American people. 

This bill follows the precedents and requires 90 days of 
service unless the disabilities are of service origin. This re- 
quirement has been firmly imbedded in our pension legislation 
and is found in all of the acts relating to Civil War pensions. 
In this bill I think the required time should have been re- 
duced below 90 days, and I urged the committee to make such 
a reduction, I believe members of the committee would have 
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felt disposed to reduce the time had it not been for the many 
previous pension acts requiring a service of 90 days. Some 
feared that the overturning of so many precedents by such a 
reduction might imperil the bill. As the Spanish-American | 
War was short, I think the required time should be short 
also. To illustrate the effect of the 90 days’ requirements, per- 
mit me to cite n case from my own district. The Sixth Iowa 
Battery was organized in my district at Burlington, Iowa, by} 


Capt. Frank S. Long, a capable and efficient officer. Many of 
the young meN of that vicinity joined this battery. They were 


eager to do their part. Their purpose was to serve throughout 
the war. They enlisted with that understanding. 

The Government at first made a cali for such a battery, then 
acceptance of the battery was delayed and the battery was not 
actually inducted into the service of the Federal Government 
until July 8, 1898. It was mustered out on September 5, 1898, 
not because the term of enlistment had expired or the men 
had asked to be discharged but because hostilities had ceased. 
Those who were members of that battery can not make any 
claim to a pension nor can their widows or orphan children. 
This seems to me like a great injustice and I hope that in the 
not distant future this injustice may be corrected. The mem- 
bers of this battery did their full duty and should be given 
generous consideration. 

At the present time the average age of the Spanish-American 
War veteraus is about 52 years; some are considerably older 
and a few are somewhat younger. As a body, they have reached 
the time when thelr infirmities will serlously Interfere with 
their earning capacity. There are now on the pension rolls in 
round numbers 115,000 Spanish-American veterans, 22,000 
widows, and 14,000 minor children. As time goes by disabili- 
ties and deaths will increase and these numbers will inevitably 
become larger. How important, then, that adequate provision 
should be made at this time for these veterans and their de- 
pendents. 

I rejoice over the assured passage of this bill, but I deeply 
regret that we can not at the same time show our undying 
gratitude to the surviving veterans of the Ciyil War who 
through the years have been affectionately known as “The 
Boys in Blue.” 

Once they were a mighty army, with undaunted courage and 
unexecelled heroism fighting their way to victory under Grant 
and Sherman and Sheridan and Thomas and Meade and Logan 
and our other great commanders. Now but few remain. 
Ninety-five per cent of them have already passed to the 
Great Beyond. Those who are still with us are, on an average, 
more than 83 years of age. They can not long survive. What- 
ever is done for them must be done quickly. They are dying 
at a rapid rate. Every day more than 50 of these veterans 
are mustered out. In the cemeteries of the land “taps” ure 
continually being sounded for these gallant defenders of the 
Nation’s life. Why does Congress hesitate to increase their 
pensions? Why does it falter in its duty to the men who saved 
the Union? For many years the pensions of the Civil War yet- 
erans were a mere pittance. Surely we can be just to them 
when they have passed fourscore years. I plead for them and 
their widows. It will be our last tribute. Let not Congress 
adjourn until that tribute has been generously paid. 

In considering pension legislation, we think of the future 
as well as of the past. It 1s a solemn subject. Will war's 
alarm ngain sound throughout our land? We cherish the hope 
that our boys will never again be summoned. We pray for 
universal and abiding peace, but through all the ages sacred 
will be the soil where sleep the heroes of our country. How 
beautiful the words of the poet: 


Nor shall your story be forgot, 
While Fame her record keeps, 

Or Honor points the hallowed spot 
Where Valor proudly sleeps. 


[Applause.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the passage of this measure will be justice belated for nearly 
20 years. No one can give any good excuse why there should 
be the present discrimination against the veterans of the Span- 
ish-American War and their widows and minor children. All 
will admit that they are entitled to just as much consideration 
as the veterans of any war. This bill will do for them what 
should have been done years ago. 

PRODDING DOES GOOD 
It will be remembered that on March 26, 1926, from this floor 


I called the attention of the chairman of the committee haying 
this bill in charge to a rumor that it had been decided that 
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this bill should not become a law during the present Congress, 
and I then asked the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUT- 
son] the question: “Gan the gentleman promise that before 
adjournment we shall get this bill passed?“ And he replied: 
“Whe gentleman has every reason to believe that we will be 
able to get it up in the regular order.“ T then sald: “ We are 
now passing our last supply bill. When the Senate gets 
through with the supply bills we know what will happen. Con- 
gress will adjourn, and it ought to adjourn. If we do not get 
this Spanish-American War veterans’ bill into the other Cham- 
ber pretty soon, it will not pass for another year, and for an- 
other year the yeterans of the Spanish war will suffer injus- 
tice.’ And I then wound up by saying: When the gentleman 
lets this Congress adjourn, and we go over for another year, 
with this injustice continued, we will hold the gentleman’s 
committee responsible.” 

I commend the committee that it has been able to get the 
Speaker of the House to recognize the committee to call this 
bill up under suspeusion of the rules, for it will be passed 
by practically a unanimous vote. I know of no opposition 
against it. 

WH MUST NOT STOP AFTER PASSING TT 

Our duty is not all done when we pass this bill here in the 
House. We must all see to it that it shall promptly pass the 
Senate. It must not be pigeonholed there. It must not be 
shunted aside. There must be no camouflage about this meas- 
ure, There must be no make-believe. The administration must 
not play with these veterans. It must not let this bill pass 
the House and then let it die in the Senate. It must come 
through the Senate and must be signed by the President before 
this Congress adjourns, and each one of us should see to it that 
this is done. We must all go to our Senators and urge them to 
take prompt action. And the vote of this House will demon- 
strate to the President that we all mean business about this 
measure, 

JUSTICE TO RANGERS AND INDIAN FIGHTERS NEXT 


And we must see to it that before this Congress adjourns we 
must pass a similar measure adjusting the discrimination which 
is now shown to rangers and Indian fighters who protected 
our borders on our southwestern frontiers in early days. We 
are treating them worse than stepchildren. We must do them 
justice. 

I desire to thank my distinguished friend from Georgia [Mr. 
Uresuaw], who is the ranking member of the committee on 
this side, for granting me this time. He is always generous 
to a fault. It is gratifying, indeed, that he has sufficiently 
recovered from his. recent illness to resume his faithful duties 
here in Congress. He is a most wonderful human, scattering 
sunshine and hopefulness wherever he goes. He has rendered 
a splendid service to his country. His inspiring messages 
have been heard by Christian men and women from one end 
of the United States to the other. His life has been an un- 
selfish ministration to others. It is but fitting that he should 
have charge of one-half of the debate on this bill, which is 
to do belated justice to worthy men, their widows, and orphan 
children. í 

Now, what are we going to do; just pass this bill and stop? 
I am just as much concerned about its welfare after we pass 
it as I am before. The beneficiaries of this bill will get none 
of its benefits until it passes the Senate and is signed by the 
President. It is easy for a bill of this kind to die in the jam 
of adjournment. I am looking to those Republicans who have 
charge of legislation here to see that that does not happen. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Vorer.] 

Mr. VOIGT, Mr. Speaker, this bill may properly be termed 
an act of delayed justice to the veterans of the Spanish- 
American War and their dependents. They have not been 
treated with the same consideration, as regards pension legis- 
lation, as the veterans of other wars. It has been said that 
this is due to the fact that we have not as many Spanish- 
American War veterans as veterans of other wars, but what- 
ever the cause, the opportunity has now arrived to wipe out 
the discrimination. Our Government has always been the most 
liberal in the world in the matter of pensions to those who 
stood ready to sacrifice their lives in its defense. Being the 
richest country, we can afford it; furthermore, this policy 
constitutes au assurance to all those who shall defend the 
country in war, that a grateful Nation will not be unmindful 
of their needs in time of peace. 

Under the present laws of June 5, 1920, and September 1, 
1922, pensions are granted for service between April 21, 1898, 
and July 4, 1902, this being legally established as the period of 
the war with Spain, in order to make eligible for pension those 
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who served in the Philippine Insurrection and China relief ex- 
pedition. Pensions range from $12 to $30 per month, depending 
on the degree of disability. The present law also contains a 
provision for service pension ranging from $12 per month at 
age 62 to 830 per month at age 75. According to the last 
report of the Commissioner of Pensions, the avernge pension to 
a soldier of the Ciyll War is $754.01 per annum, and the average 
of soldiers of the Spanish-American War is $198.98. Of course 
we can not at this time put them on an equality so far as 
service pension goes, on account of the difference in ages, but 
the present rates are inadequite for disability. It is enough to 
say that at present the amount payable for total disability is 
only $30 per month, 3 

As a member of the Committee on Pensions I can say that wo 
have worked diligently to draft a bill that will be just to the 
veterans and their dependents, and just to those who have to 
foot the bill. We have raised the $12 minimum to $20 and the 
maximum $80 to $50. We have also provided automatic in- 
creases to those now pensioned as follows: Those receiving $12 
are raised to $20; $15 to $25; $18 to $30; $24 to $40; $30 to $50. 
We have also inserted the same provision now existing for 
veterans of the Civil War, that where a yeteran, by reason of 
age or physical or mental disability, becomes helpless or blind, 
or so nearly helpless or blind as to require the regular aid and 
attendance of another person, the rate shall be $72 per month, 
We have also raised the pension of widows from $20 to $30 per 
month, and raised the allowance for children under 16 from $4 
The bill further provides that if a child 
before the age of 16 is mentilly or physically helpless, the 
pension shall be continued during the life of such child or until 
the disability ceases. If the widow remarries, her pension 
ceases; but if the subsequent marriage is terminated by the 
death of the husband or by divorce without the fault of the wife, 
she again acquires a pensionable status. 

The committee feels that it is presenting a carefully drawn 
and just bill, which is entitled to the support of every Member 
of the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Armon]. 

Mr, ALMON. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of this 
bill, the purpose of which is to increase the pensions of the 
Spanish-American War yeterans, of the Philippine insurrecticn, 
and of the Chinese-Boxer rebellion, placing them and their 
widows and orphans somewhat on an equal footing with the 
veterans of other wars. They are advancing in age, and on 
account of the advance in the cost of living since their pension 
rates were fixed, I consider it a most meritorious measure. 
[Applause.] 

The existing law grants pensions to these veterans of from 
$12 to $80 per month who are suffering from mental or physical 
disabilities of a permanent character, not the result of vicious 
habits, which incapacitates them for manual labor as to render 
them unable to earn a support. 

This bill provides for an automatie increase of the rates as 
follows: The $12 rate to $20, the $15 rate to $25, the $18 rate 
to $30, the $24 rate to $40, and the $30 rate to $50. The per- 
centage of increase to all is exactly the same. 

The existing law provides certain rates for those who have 
attained certain ages—62, 68, 72, and 75. This bill provides 
a pension of not less than $20 nor more than $50 per month for 
such persons, 

The existing law proyides a pension of $20 to the widows of 
these veterans and $4 per month for each minor child under 
the age of 16 years. This bill provides $30 per month for the 
widow and $6 per month for each minor child under the age of 
16 years. There are other changes which I can not discuss for 
the lack of time. 

It will not be denied that the veterans of other wars and 
their widows have been more generously treated than the vet- 
erans of the Spanish War. This, all will agree, should not be. 
No favoritism should be shown by the Congress. These vet- 
erans and their dependents have been denied just recognition 
all these years. I am glad to know that the prospects are now 
so favorable for the correction of this injustice. Some have 
underestimated their services. It should be remembered that 
it was the first time American soldiers were called upon to go 
to foreign soil to fight for the freedom of other people. Not 
only that, but it was the only American war in which all of the 
soldiers, both privates and officers, were volunteers. They came 
from every part of the country at the call of the President. 
Many more than could be accepted. They were cager to avenge 
the Maine, free Cuba, and drive out despotism from the Western 
Hemisphere. + 

While Spain had a large trained army in Cuba, still it only 
required a much smaller army of American volunteers a few 
days to avenge the Maine and to free Cuba. [Applause.] 
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While all this was accomplished quickly, still the records of the 
War Department show ‘there were more casualties according to 
the number involved than in either the Civil or World War. 
Their suffering was not confined to battle, but thousands died 
from fever in the trepical climate, and thousands of others 
contracted malatia and other diseases, which rendered them 
helpless and unable to support themselves and families and 
secure medical treatment. 

The legal period of this war extended from April 21, 1808, to 
July 4, 1902. The average term of service of the Civil War was 
11 months, of the World War 9 months, while that of the 
Spanish-American War was 14 months. 

We did not go into this war for conquest. We did it to 
avenge the brutal murder of the crew of the Maine when it was 
sunk in Havana Harbor, and put an end to the cruel oppression 
and murder of innocent women and children in Cuba and the 
Piilippine Islands by Spanish despotism. 

While, as I have said, we did not enter this war for con- 
quest, however, the possessions which came to us as a result 
of this war have been estimated at $8,000,000,000, and the cost 
of the war in dollars only amounted to $1,200,000,000. Besides, 
as a result of the war our additional trade from the Philippine 
Islands, Porto Rico, and Cuba amounts to many millions of 
dollars: So in reality this war did not cost the American tax- 
payers anything, and hence our Goyernment can well afford to 
provide at least as liberal pensions for these veterans and thelr 
widows and minor children as it has for the veterans of the 
other wars. 

Let us not forget another great service rendered by this 
volunteer army of about 400,000 men—that Js, the healing of the 
bitterness created hetween the North and the South from 1861 
to 1865. The descendants of those who wore the blue and the 
gray and many of those who had worn either the gray or the 
biue themselves rallied to a common cause, marched under one 
flag, and bravely followed the leadership of such gallant gen- 
erals as Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, Gen. Joe Wheeler, General Grant, 
and Col. Theodore Roosevelt. This service of itself Is deserving 
of the lasting gratitude of all the American people. [Applause.] 

Now after a quarter of a century after the close of that war 
we should deem it not only a duty but a privilege to provide as 
far as we can for the support and comfort of these patriots and 
their dependents. 

I am delighted that out of a membership of 435 in this House 
not a single voice has been heard in opposition to this bill. I 
hope and believe that when the roll is called not a single 
vote will be recorded against It but that it will be passed by a 
unanimous vote. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. APPLEBY]. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr, Speaker, gentlewomen and gentlemen, 
as n member of the Committee on Pensions, and having at- 
tended the hearings before the committee, I haye come to the 
conclusion that the bill up for discussion, known as the Span- 
ish-American War Pension bill, should have your entire ap- 
Proval. 

In order to discuss pensions, it will be well to state that the 
war with Mexico began April 24, 1846, and ended May 30, 1848. 
There are 17 soldiers of the Mexican War and 1,257 widows 
drawing pensions to-day. Practically all the defenders of the 
Nation in the Mexican War were volunteers. 

The Civil War began April, 1861, and ended April, 1865, of 
four years’ duration; volunteers of service, 62 per cent, drafted 
in service, 38 per cent, with an average pension paid out per 
each man in the service of $28, a pay of $13 per month, and 
with some bonuses running from $300 to $600, and general land 
grants; and the number of men engaged in the conflict was 
over 2,200,000 with an average term of service of 11 months. 

The Spanish War, including the Philippine war and the 
Chinese rebellion, began April, 1898, and lasted for four years 
and two months, with sliglitly over 450,000 men in the conflict, 
with an average term of service of 14 months at $15 per month 
for the soldier, with 100 per cent volunteers, and an average 
paid out by the United States Government in pensions of $21 
each, and no bonuses. Š 

The World War began April, 1917, and ended November, 1918, 
duration of one year seven months, with 5,000,000 inen involved 
and an average of nine months’ service, and most of the time 
the pay of the soldier was $30 per month; consisting of 36 per 
cent yolunteers and 64 per cent drafted men. 

Having served my country in the World War for 22 months, 
it ocenrs to me that the veterans of the Spanish-American War, 
all of whom were volunteers, and 61 per cent were in foreign 
service against 46 per cent in the World War, have not been 
treated with the same consideration that men have bad in 
other wars, and the proposed bill will help remedy this injus- 
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tice, and I trust this bill will become a law as introduced. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ConNALLy.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentleman, the 
seeming enthusiasm for this bill sounds very much like an 
old country revival meeting after the hardiest sinner in the 
town has stood up and gotten religion. Everybody is strong 
for the Spanish War veterans’ bill. I am delighted to know 
that although action is tardy that the House at last will do 
this simple act of Justice. The Spanish-American War was a 
little war. A great many of the soldiers did not do any 
fighting, but it was uot their fault. However, they all had to 
eat embalmed beef and drink water that was gotten from sur- 
face wells by driving a pipe in the ground a few feet. These 
soldiers of the Republic haye been denied just recognition of 
their services for many years. I am delighted to know that 
the Congress is remedying that act of injustice and oversight, 
and J trust that the bill will pass this House by a very large 
majority, and may receive action somewhere else of a favorable 
character, and I hope that the Director of the Budget will 
not find that it is incompatible with the economy program of 
the administration. [Applause] 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I now yield to 
the gentleman from Mentana [Mr. Leavirr], the author of 
House bill 08. {Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana Is recognized. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I 
take the floor for one reason only, and that is to make it plain 
that those of you who wrote to veterans of the Spanish- 
American War in your districts that you™would favor House bill 
98, the bill I had the honor to introduce at the beginning of 
this Congress, and the consideration of which resulted in 
reporting out this bill we are considering now, will to-day 
fulfill that pledge by voting for the pending bill. 

This bill is the result of consideration of different measures 
proposed, and it meets the approval of the national legislative 
committee of the United Spanish-American War Veterans, of 
which I have the honor to be a member. 

It is a little embarrassing for one who was a soldier in that 
war to take the floor after so many fine things have been said 
about us. You will find no veteran of that war, however, who 
claims to be a hero. We were simply the fortunate ones who 
were of the right age and the right physical condition, so 
that when the country needed men we were able to respond, 
“Here am I; send me.” [Applause.] I repeat, you will re- 
deem your pledge in behalf of House bill 98 when you vote for the 
measure now before the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. HAMMER], a member of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized. 

Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
what is the use of making a speech when everyone in the 
entire Chamber is in favor of the measure? I can not see 
any purpose of it unless it is to let the people at home krow 
we are for the bill. 

As a member of the subcommittee of three who prepared this 
bill it is useless for me to say that I favor the bill, as do all 
the balance of the members of the committee. I hail from a 
section of the Union that pays very little attention to pensions 
except compensation for World War veterans. The Spanish- 
American War veterans in my district, quite a number of 
them, have never even applied for a pension from the Govern- 
ment, although some of them are entitled to pensions under 
the present law. 

I think this is a wise measure, somewhat delayed, to say 
the least, and should have been enacted probably years ago. 
As a matter of justice, the more that I have considered this 
legislation the more I believe in it, and I heartily favor it as 
a mutter of justice to the survivors of the war with Spain, the 
Philippine insurrection, and the China relief expedition, and 
the widows and minor children and helpless children. I hope 
you will all vote for it. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire as 
to the state of the time? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has two minutes more and 
the gentleman from Georgia has six minutes. 

Mr. UPSHAW. I yield to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Kinprep], and then I will leave to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Knutson] all the time I have left after the 
gentleman from New York finishes. I leave it to his mercy. 

The SPEAKER., The gentieman from New York is recog- 
nized. 
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Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Spenker and gentlemen of the House, 
J desire to express my hearty support of this measure for the 
relief of Spanish-American War veterans and their widows and 
cependents, and I congratulnte these veterans of the House af 
Representatives on the fact that we are finally at this time to 
do justice, simple justice, long delayed, to those worthy vet- 
erais. [Applause.] 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I will simply say to the gentle- 
men on the Other side that our Democratic frieuds are as gen- 
erous as the Spanish-American War yeterans. They do not 
even ask for their full time. We yield to you all the rest. We 
are unanimous. [Applause and cries of “ Vote! “] 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Vane]. 

oe SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. VARI. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I have 
been a Member of this House since April, 1912, and have sup- 
ported every pension bill and every compensation bill for all the 
soldiers of the several wars. I believe this bill to be a meri- 
torious measure, and I am extremely hopeful that those on this 
side of the House, ns well as our friends on the other side, will 
give this bill their unanimous approval. 

I hold it not only my duty but it will be a very great per- 
sonal pleasure to cast my vote in favor of more liberal pen- 
gions for the veterans of the Spanish War and their widows 
and children. 

Opinion differed at the time as to whether our country 
should haye fought that war. But there was only one mind 
as to the motive of our boys who “carried on.’ They heard 
their country’s call and answered it, It was the same noble 
1 of patriotism that took Young America into the World 
War. 

The men who served in the Spanish War, the Philippine 
insurrection, and the China relief expedition, and the women 
who as nurses volunteered in the same high spirit have waited 
Jong und patiently for what was due them. I congratulate 
them all to-day. I am glad by my vote to continue my record 
of adequate recognition and Federal aid for all who have 
offered their lives for our country. 

With many other of my colleagues, I am to-day making a 
very personal and particular effort to assist all our veterans 
when they come to me with their individual cases. I would 
like to take this opportunity of acknowledging my appreciation 
of the huge, and it would seem sometimes, almost overwhelm- 
ing task of General Hines, Director of the United States Vet- 
eras’ Bureau, and his able corps of assistants. 

Not a day goes by but either by mail or personal visit there 
come to my office requests by World War veterans to take 
up with the bureau their particular case. We do not always 
get just what the veteran thinks he should have. We do get 
fair hearings, and I am glad to say that many a veteran is able 
to testify to the assistance which I, like my colleagues, give 
these boys in getting their needs properly presented to the 
bureau and followed up. [Applause] 5 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky, Mr. Speaker, if I may have the 

attention of the Members of the House for just a moment you 
will notice that section 4 of this pill has been cut out. That 
section was cut out at the request of those who would be 
henefited by that section, There is another bill pending in the 
Congress which they prefer, and they requested our committee 
to cut out section 4. 
I wish to say further, Mr. Speaker, that I have found no 
opposition to the bill in this House, either from the Rules Com- 
mitte» or the steering committee, from the Speaker, or from 
the floor leader, or from any source whatever. [Applause and 
cries. of “ Vote!“ 

[By unanimous consent, all Members were granted five legis- 
Jative days in which to extend their remarks on this bill.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Ronstox] to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill. 

Mr, UPSHAW. T demand the yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The yeas and nays are asked for. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Those who are in fayor of the motion to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill will, when their names are 
called, answer “yea”; those opposed will answer “nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 368, nays 0, 
not voting 63, as follows: 

[Roll No, 64] 
YEAS—3268 
Anthony Aswell 


‘Ackerman Allgood 


Adkins Almon Appleby Auf der Heide 
Aldrich Andresen Arentz Ayres 
Allen Andrew Arnold Bacharach 


Bachmann 
jacon 
Bailey 
Bankiead 
Barbour 


Black, N. Y. 
Black, Tex. 
Mand 
Blanton 
Bloom 
Boies 
Bowles 
Howling 
Bowumn 
Box 
Boylan 
Brand, Ohio 
Briggs 
Brigham 
Browne 
Browning 
Brumm 
Buchanan 
Burdick 
Burtness 
Busby 
Butler 
Byrns 
Campbell 
Cantield 
Cannon 
Carpenter 
Carss 
Carter, Calif. 
Carter, Okla. 
Chalmers 
Chindblom 
Cole 
Collier 
Collins 
Colton 
Connally, Tex, 
5 8 88 
Connolly. Pa, 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Corning 


Crowther 
Crumpacker 
Curry 
Darrow 
Davenport 
Da vis 

Deal 
Dempsey 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dieksteln 
Dominiek 
Doughton 
Douglass 
Dowell 


Inalick 
Esterly 
Faust 
enn 
Fish 
Fisher 


Fitzgerald, Roy 
T 


Vitzzerald, W. 
Fletcher 
Fort 


Abernethy 
Boedy 
Kerxer 
rand, Ga. 
Britten 
Hulwinkle 
Burton 
Carew 
Coller 
Chapman 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Cleary 
Cullen 
Davey 
Denison 


G. 
* 
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Foss 

Frenr 

Free 
Phircoman 
French 
Vrothingham 
Fuiler 
Kulmer 
Furtow 
Gambrin 
Garber 
Gardner, Ind. 
Garner, Pex, 
Garrett, Tenn, 
Garrett, Tex.“ 
Gosque 
Gibson 
Gilford 
Gilbert 
Glynn 

Golder 
Goldsborough 
Goodwin 
Gratam 
Green, Fla, 


Hall, Ind. 
Hall, N. Dak, 
Hammer 
Hardy 
Hare 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Haugen 
Hawes 
Hawley 
Hayden 
Hicke 


Hoch 

Hoge 
Holaday 
Hooper 
Houston 
Howard 
Huddleston 
Hudson 

Hull, ‘enn, 
Hull, William E. 
Jacobstein 
James 

Jcifers 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Ind. 


Iehwach 
Tatts 
Lindsay 
Linthicum 
Little 
Lowrey 
Lueg 
McClintic 
MecDutfie 
Meladden 
McKeown 


MeLaugiiin, Mich, 


McLaughtiin, Nebr. 
cLead 
McMillan 
Mekeynolds 
McSwain 
MéSweeney 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Magee, N. Y. 
Mages, Pu. 
Magrady 
Major 
Manlove 
Manstield 
Mapes 
Martin, La. 
Martin, Mass. 
Mead 
Menges 
Merritt 
Miehencr 


Montague 
Montgomery 
Mooney 
Moore, 9 65 
Ohio 


Moore, Va. 
Morehead 
Morgan 

Morin 

Morrow 
Murphy 
Nelson, Me. 
Nelson, Mo. 
Newton, Minn. 
Newton, Mo. 
Norton 
O'Connell, N. Y. 
O'Connell, R. I. 
O'Connor, La. 
Oldfield 

Oliver, Ala. 
Oliver, N. X. 


Johnson, S. Dak, Parker 
Johnson, Tex. Parks 
Johnson, Wash. Patterson 
Jones Peavey 
Kahn Perkins 
Kearns Phillips 
Keller Porter 
Kelly Tou 
Komp Pratl 
cerr Pratt 
Ketcham Purnell 
Kiefner uin 
Kiess Ragon 
Kincheloe Rainey 
Kindred Ramseyer 
King Rankin 
Knutson Ransley 
Kopp Rayburn 
Kunz Reece 
Kurtz Reed, N. X. 
Kale teid, III. 
LaGuardia Xobinson, Towa 
Lampert Robsion, Ky. 
Lanham Rogers 
Lankford Nomjue 
Larsen Rouse 
Lazaro Itowbottom 
Lea, Calif. Nubey 
Teatherwood Rutherford 
Leavitt Subath 
NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—63 
Dickinsen, Iowa Hull, Morton D. 
Doyle Irwiu 
Drane Johnson, III. 
Drewry Johnson, Ky. 
Evans Kendall 
Fairchild Kirk 
Viaherty Te, Ga. 
Fredericks Lineberger 
Funk Tozier 
Gallivan Lyon 
Gorman Michelson 
Green, Iowa Nelson, Wis. 
Greenwood O'Connor, N. X. 
Grimm Peery 
Hersey Perlman 
Hudspeth Quayle 
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Sanders, N. X. 
Sanders, Lex. 
Sundlin 
Schalter 
Schneider 
Scott 

Sears, Fia. 
Sears, Nebr. 
Seger 
Shallenberger 
Siumons 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 
Smith 
Smirhwick 


Speaks 
Spearing 
Sproul, Kans, 
Stalker 
Stedman 
Stephens 
Stobbs 
Stroug. Kans. 
Strong, Pu. 
Summers, Wash. 
Sumnors, Lex. 
Swank 
Swarts 

Sweet 

Swing 

Taber 

Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. J. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Taylor, W. Vu. 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tilman 


Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Tolley 
Treadway 
Tucker 
Tydings 
Underhill 
Underwood 


Vestal 
Vincent, Mich, 
Vinson, Ga. 
Vinson, Ky. 
eee 
Watnwright 
Wason 
Watson 
Weaver 
Wefald 
Welsh 
Wheeler 
White, Kans, 
White, Me. 
Whitehead 
Whittington 
Wiillame, III. 
Williams, Tex. 
Williamson 
Wilson, La. 
Wilsou, Miss, 
Wingo 
Winter 
Wolverton 


Wright 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Zihiman 


Nathbone 
Recd, Ark, 
Shreve 
Sproul, Ill. 
Steazall 
Stevenson 
Strother 
Sullivan 
Swoope 
Walters 
Warren 
Watres 
Weller 
Woodrum 
Yates 


So, two-thirds having voted in the affirmative, the rules were 
suspended, and the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 


Mr. Fairchild with Mr. Woodrum, 
Mr. Slireye with Mr. Drane, 
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Mr. Denison with Mr. Gallivan. 

Mr. Kendall with Mr. Hudspeth. 
Gorman with Mr. Steagall. 

. Swoope with Mr. Wurren. 

. Flaherty with Mr. Chapman, 

. Beedy with Mr. Brand of Georgia. 
. Rathbone with Mr. Cleary. 

. Sproul of Ilinois with Mr. Carew. 
„Funk with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

. Hersey with Mr. Reed of Arkansas. 
. Yates with Mr. Quayle. 


Mr. Burton with Mr. Doyle. 
Mr. Dickinson of Iowa with Mr. Celler. 
Mr. Christopherson with Mr. Bulwinkle. 


. Irwin with Mr. Cullen. 

Mr. Johnson of Ifinois with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 
. Watres with Mr. Drewry. 

„ Britten with Mr. Sullivan. 

. Fredericks with Mr. Greenwood. 

. Green of Towa with Mr. Stevenson. 
Walters with Mr. Weller. 

- Perlman with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
. Clague with Mr. Griffin. 

„ Lineberger with Mr. Berger. 

. Michaclson with Mr. Peery. 

„ Strother with Mr. Lyon. 

. Kirk with Mr. Lozier. 

Morton D. Hull with Mr. Evans, 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, if my colleague Mr. Dorie 
were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, my colleague Mr. GALLIYAN 
is ill with influenza. If he were present, he would vote“ yea.” 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, if my colleague Mr. PERL- 
MAN were present, he would vote “yea.” He is absent because 
of sickness in his family. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, if my col- 
leagues Mr. CULLEN and Mr. GRIFFIN were present, they would 
vote “ yea.” Both of them are necessarily absent. I also desire 
to announce that my colleague the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. Crrary, is absent on account of illness. If present, he 
would vote for the bill. 

Mr. BOYLAN, Mr. Speaker, I would like to make an un- 
nouncement. If Mr. CELLER and Mr. SULLIVAN were present, 
they would yote in the affirmative. They are unayoidably 
absent. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Speaker, my colleague Mr. REED of Arkan- 
sas is detained on account of illness. If he were present, he 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make the same an- 
nouncement as to my colleague Mr. Lyon, of North Carolina. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, my colleagues Mr. Carew 
and Mr. O'Connor, of New York, have been unavoidably kept 
away from the city. If they were present, they would both 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make the same an- 
nouncement with reference to my colleague Mr. QUAYLE, of 
New York, 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make 
the same announcement with reference to my colleague Mr. 
Wetter, of New York. If he were present, he wouid vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleagues Mr. FLAHERTY, Mr. FREDERICKS, 
and Mr. LINEBERGER, of California. They are unavoidably 
absent; but if they were present, they would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I desire to am 
nounce that my colleague Mr. CHAPMAN is absent because of 
the illness of his mother. If he were present, he would vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to announce that if my 
celleague Mr. STEVENSON were present he wouid vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, if my colleague Mr. 
HupsretH were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, if my colleague 
Mr. Kirk were present, he would vote “ yea.’ He is unavoid- 
ably detained. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. BRIGGS. No; I just came in. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, if I had the opportunity, I would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say 
that if my colleague Mr. CLaGUE were present he would vote 
“yea.” He was called home on a very important matter. 

Mr. PARKER and Mr. UNDERHILL rose. 

Mr. UNDERHALL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn, 
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The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for tellers. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts de- 
minds tellers. As many as are in favor of taking this vote by 
tellers will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] 
Thirty-five Members have risen, not a sufficient number, and 
tellers are refused. 


AMENDMENT OF THE MATERNITY ACT 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (II. R. 7555) to authorize for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1928, and June 80, 1929, appropriations for 
carrying out the provisions of the act entitled “An act for the 
promotion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity and in- 
fancy, and for other purposes,” approyed November 23, 1921. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act entitled“ An act for 
the promotion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy, 
and for other purposes,“ approved November 23, 1921, is amended by 
striking out the words “for the period of five years” wherever such 
words appear in such section and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“for the period of seven years.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speuker, I demund a second. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is entitled 
to 20 minutes und the gentleman from Connecticut to 20 
minutes. 

Mr. PARKER. 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. NEWTON]. 
Vote!“ 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker- 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I am perfectly willing to go to 
a vote without debate. [Applause.] 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, this bill is too important to 
be passed upon by this House without discussion. My only 
regret is we are limited to 20 minutes on the side, because it 
can not be properly discussed in that time. So far as I um 
concerned I shall not give up any of the time I have in oppo- 
sition to the bill. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, 
I was perfectly willing to forego making any remarks myself 
if I could get the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. MERRITT] 
to do likewise. X 

This is a bill to amend the maternity and infancy act, or 
Sheppard-Towner bill, for a period of two years. The act au- 
thorized an appropriation of $1,240,000 annually, of wihicn 
$240,000 was to be apportioned equally among the several 
States accepting the terms of the act. The remaining sum of a 
million dollars was to be pro rated among the States in accord- 
ance with the proportion which their population bears to the 
total population of the United States. No part of this million- 
dollar sum ts to be paid until it is matched annually by at least 
a like sum from the State receiving the appropriation. 

The net had its origin in the desire of the women of the 
country to have the Federal Government cooperate with the 
several States in the hope of bringing about a material reduc- 
tion in the infant mortality and maternity death rates: Both 
were considerably higher in our country than in some of the 
European countries. 

The law was drawn so as to permit each State to be the 
originator of its own plan and methods, subject only to the 
general supervision of the Federal Government for the purpose 
of secing that the plans proposed by the States were reason- 
ably appropriate to that end. An examination of these plans 
will show that they differ not only in detail but in general 
scope. Some of the States have different problems to mect 
and different sums of money available to carry on the work. 
Among the activities common to all of the States are the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of child-health centers for mothers 
and babies, prenatal conferences for expectant mothers, home 
visits by doctors or nurses, education through literature, 
classes, lectures, moving pictures, and so forth. 

In brief, the main purpose of the act is to acquaint the States 
with the problem with the idea of stimulating them in correct- 
ing it. In other words, it is in the nature of an experiment 
or a demonstration. The work has been conducted 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 


Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
[Cries of “ Vote!” 
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fused to participate in this work? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Forty-three States out of the 
48 States of the Union have voluntarily come within the terms 
of the law and are receiving the benefits of the act. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Some of the States are willing to pay their 
own bills, are they not? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I do not know about those 

States, but I do know that 43 States out of the 48 States have 
ncecepted the terms of the act and are conducting the finest kind 
of work under it. [Applause.] 
Mr. Speaker, I have not the time to disenss the bill in 
detail, but I desire to call attention to the printed hearings, 
which are very much to the point, and to the report of the com- 
mittee which is brief, but at the same time thorough. The 
Members can there ascertain an account of the progress of the 
work, and what has been accomplished, 

For example, during the years 1924 and 1025 there were held 
throughout the country 33,701 of these child-health confer- 
ences. At these conferences mothers came voluntarily—some 
in the rural districts came many miles—with their small infant 
children for the purpose of having them examined. In this 
two-year period over 500,000 children were examined at these 
conferences. During this period nearly 10,000 prenatal confer- 
ences were held at which over 75,000 prospective mothers at- 
tended and received valuable advice and instructions from 
skied physicians and trained nurses. In addition to this over 
519,000 home visits and demonstrations were made in the 
remote areas of the country. Mind you there was no compul- 
sion about this at all. It was all voluntary. Let me quote 
from page 9 of the hearings from the testimony of Miss Grace 
Abbott, chief of the Children’s Bureau, and as such, chairman 
of the Federal Board of Maternal and Infant Hygiene: 


The aims of all the States have been an extensive campaign of educa- 
tion throughout the whole State, with at the same time intensive cam- 
paigns looking to putting the work on a permanent locally supported 
basis have been undertaken in an increasing number of counties. 80 
that, too, has been the object right along. One thousand six hundred 
anā ninety-one permanent infant-welfare centers have been established 
on this basis and 263 prenatal centers of this type established. 

The midwife instruction and supervision has been, generally speaking, 
a regular feature of the work in States in which midwifery is a prob- 
lem, and 35,592 midwives have been enrolled in the midwife courses of 
instruction. 

One hundred and twenty-seven thousand and twenty-nine mothers 
have been attending the mothers’ classes that were organized and 
4,362 “little mothers” classes for the children between 10 and 15 have 
been organized, 

These figures, which I give as an indication of the activities of the 
staft of the States, are in no sense representative of the amount of work 
that has been done. The constant effort has been not to do the work 
through the State staf but to get the work locally done, and primarily 
the conferences held have been for demonstration and educational pur- 
poses for the community, 


As a result of this legislation and the hearty cooperation of 
the States great progress has been made along this Iine. Ten 
States which at the time of the passage of the act conducted no 
work of this kind are now doing most excellent work, while 
others which then did but little have considerably extended 
their activities. Since the operation of this act there has been 
a substantial decrease in both the infant mortality and the 
maternity death rates, This will be shown by the following 
tables: 


INFANT MORTALITY IN THE UNITED STATES, RY STATES, 1915-1924 
The rates given below show the number of infants who dicd during 
the first month of life per 1,000 live births. They are for the States 
in the hirth-registration area, i, e., the States whose registration of 
birth ts 90 per cent complete, according to the findings of the vital 


statistics division of the Census Bureau. 


Infant mortality. rates per 1,000 in the birth registration area in 


1923 | 1924 
77 72 
78 73 
76 71 
73 67 
€6 62 
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Infant mortality rates per 1,000 in the birth registration area in 


State 


1015 | 1916 


Connecticut........ 107 
103 


119 


Je ean e BS 
Rural 
N iss Seen 
err. — PO ENE, 
Rural 3 
Urban | 
R al, 89 85 
Urb: - 
k. 900 
Rural 
Rural 
D: z 
al 
Urban — 
Urb; 
Rural 
: 20 126 
93 
South Gardi . | Pe 
o 
1 


8288888888 


288888 


— 
> 
= 


2888888888238 


1 Dropped from the birth-registration arca. 


MATERNAL MORTALITY (DEATHS FROM PUERPERAL CAUSES) IN THE UNITED 
STATES, BY STATES, 3945-1024 
The rates given below show the number of mothers per 1,000 live 
births who died from causes connected with childbirth from 1915 to 
1924, They are for the States In the birth-recistration area; i. e., the 
States whose registration of births is 90 por cent complete, according 
to the vital statistics division of the Ceusus Bureau: 


Maternal! mortality rates per 1,000 in the birth registration 
arca In 


State 


1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 


Entire regis- 
tration area. 


8 
o 
e 
~g 
Eai 
° 


Callſornla acisi los 7.2 67 5.0 
Connecticut 5.6 5.7 5.7 5.7 
SOIR Rd. ot Ph he oe a et line aa oe ee 6.6) 84 7. 7 
C S EA P PARE, E A PE OE S w K 12.1 
ns E E D2 1 63) 64 6.2 
Indians. 3 f 0.4 8&4 6.6 65 5.8 
Jowi. l PCC EEA (Sana ae E A 
Kansas. 7.6 14 82) 84) 6.4 7.6 £8 6.3 
Kentucky. 6. No 63] 64) 63) 6.14.0 6.2 
Maine 8 7.8 6.7 8.8 RG] 85} 7.4 7.6) 87 8.2 
Marylan A 64] GS] 95| 84] 70) 67) 59 0.0 6.6 
Mrssach 57| 60| 4.5 92) 7.1 7.5 Gd 5 ES]! 6.3 6.5 
Michigan . 7 6.8 74| 8.6 77| 9.3 6.9 69] 7.0 6. 5 
Minnesota. 42 55} 56 78| 67] 79] 57) 49) 60) 50 
PAE L ip 9.5 8. 3 BS 9. 5 
Nrontang p K RN ear! 7.9 75] 66 
Te). BE Sa ree ees ere] Bree 7.1 66) 58| 58 6.3 
New llampshire 7. 2 80] 7.1) 62) 65) 7.4 6.1 
New Vork. 59 87 62} 69| 63| 60) 57] 59 
New Jerscy.....- x . BP |) Gap 87 6.2 
North Carolina. ___ 9.3 10 73| 80} BO) 7.7 
North Dakota. ö ß Pea, Cel ney 5.7 
lay esos 74) 80!) 72) 66) 7.2 6.4 
Oregon 10.1 9.4 7.4 83 69 0. 5 
Pennsylvani: 68| 78| 68) 62) 6h 6 3 
Rhode Island. 059 u) 7.1 | 5.5 6.3 6.3 
South Carolina 11.2 12:2 9.8 | 10.7] 9.710. 8 
SC ee E PE ese R4/ 7.9) 7.3 6.5 5.0 4.5 
Vermont KO] 7.0 7.3) 74) 7.0 8.1 
Virginia K 2 &6/ 70 7.2 7.4 6.5 
Washingtoni.. 8.6 9.2 78| 7.9 67 7.1 
Wisconsin 4.8 6.7 58| 56| 58 6.0 
MA Let i) SPOR EIS : EES ae Hered 7.1) 7.3 9.8 


1 Dropped from the birth-registration area. 


Of the 15,000 maternal deaths in the United States in the year 
1923, 37.5 per cent were due to puerperal septicemia, while 26 
per cent were due to albuminuria and convulsions. These are 
preventable, yet they caused two-thirds of the maternal deaths 
in that one year. 

The act has been a success. Forty-three States are working 
under it, and in doing so have initiated and carried out their 
own plans to meet their own problem in their own way and in 
their own State. There has been no so-called Federal interfer- 
ence whatever, Within the States local communities have been 
led to share the responsibility, for in some of the States there 
has been the matching of State funds by local funds. In view of 
the showing made we ought not to let the work end when the 
five-year period expires in 1927. To do so would mean the 
dropping of much of the work thut bas been so recently com- 
menced. Eventually the States ought to assume this burden 
themselves, but that is going to take time, especially for some 
of the States. Until more is known us to this the committee 
felt, after hearing the evidence, that the uct should be extended. 
The fact is that the work hus been so well done that I challenge 
anyone who has interested himself in the subject ut all to ap- 
pear here before this House und deny that any part of this 
work has not been well done. [Appluuse.] 

Mr. Speaker, the sole objection in the hearings went to the 
question of Federal policy. Of course, this question was raised 
originally, but the committee then decided to repert the bill 
favorably, and this House sustained their action. This ought 
to end the matter, at least In view of the fact that the work is 
so well conducted and the amount involved is so small. Cer- 
tainly it is not large when compared with some of the other 
tweuty-odd Federal aid appropriations to which no objection, at 
least no serious objection, is made when they come before us 
annually, 

This question of Federal aid is not new in our history. It 
dates back to the very beginning and antedates the Constitu- 
tion, for Federal aid was granted even in the days under the 
Confederation. Federal aid in our country has taken three dis- 
tinet forms: 

1, Direct donations or gratuities to the States for specific 
purposes. : 

2. Direct donations or gifts to the States for specific pur- 
poses, but upon condition that the State receiving the donation 
carry out the condition in the grant. 

3. Direct donations or gifts to the States for specific pur- 
poses, upon condition that the State carry ont conditions in the 
graut, aud where one of the conditions required the matching 
of the Federal gift by at Jeast an equal sum by the State. 

Under the first plan Federal land grants were made for edu- 
cational purposes, internal improvements such as the building 
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of roads, bridges, canals, erecting of State capitols, and other 
State public buildings. The second plan was commenced dur- 
ing the days of the Civil War with the passage of the Morrill 
Act of 1862, wherein land grants were made to the States upon 
condition that the State use the gift in the establishment and 
maintenance of an agricultural school. This was followed in 
1887 by the Hatch Act, whereby each land-grant college pro- 
vided for in the Morrill Act was given a certain additional 
sum conditioned upon the establishment of an agricultural 
experimental station. 

The third plan was first put into effect in 1911. This plan 
involved the matching of the Federal grant of money by at 
least a Uke sum from the State. The idea was that this 
method would tend to stimulate greater activity on the part of 
the States. Among the Federal-aid acts which have been 
passed and which embody this general principle of the match- 
ing of Federal funds are the following: 


The Weeks Iaw for forest-fire prevention, Act of March 1, 1911. 

The Smith-Lever Act for agricultural extension work. Act of May 8, 
1914. 

The good roads act. Act of July 11, 1910. 

The Smith-Hughes Act for vocational education. 
1917. = 

The Chamberlain-Kahn Act for the suppression of venereal disease. 
Act of July 9, 1918. 

The industrial rehabilitation act. Act of June 2, 1920. 

The Federal highway act. Act of November 9, 1921. 

The Sheppard-Towner or maternity and infant welfare net. 
November 23, 1921. 

The Clarke-McNary Act for the protection of forest lands, ete. 
of June 7, 1924. 


If you will refer to the report, you will find a more complete 
statement on page 10 of a number of other Federal-aid provi- 
sions with the amount of the annual appropriations, 

The Secretary of Labor, in whose department is contained 
the Children's Bureau, recommends the passage of this exten- 
sion act. In addition there appeared before the committee in 
active support of this measure many of the great women's 
organizations of the country, including the— 


General Federation of Women's Clubs of the United States. 

American Child Health Association. 

National Women's Trade Union League of America. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Board of the Young Women's Christian Associations of the 
United States of America. 

National Council of Women (Tue.). 

National League of Women Voters. 

Nutional Consumers’ League. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


Mr. Speaker, in closing let me again recur to the question 
of Federal aid. It is apparent from glancing over the statute 
hocks und along the pages of our history that this question 
is not a new one. T can appreciate the viewpoint of those 
who differ on this general question as a question of sound 
Federal policy. I do not want to see the Federal Government 
encroach upon the States. But let me say there should be 
consistency on the part of those who oppose this on the ques- 
tion of sound Federal policy. Those who willingly vote $50,- 
600,000 every year for good ronds on a similar plan for match- 
ing by the States ought not to deny $1,000,000 to assist 
in lowering the denth rate of the expectant mothers of the 
land. Those who willingly vote substantial sums of money an- 
nuully in assisting the States in getting rid of the boll weevil, 
thereby assisting the cotton farmer, ought not to deny an ap- 
propriation to assist the States to decrease our infant mortality 
rate. Those who will declaim so vehemently this afternoon 
against the Federal Government aiding the States in doing 
something to better the health of the mothers and babies of 
the land ought not to continue to agitate and vote for hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually as Federal nid to the States 
for the purpose of protecting cattle from disease and hogs from 
cholera. Those who willingly vote Federal aid to prevent the 
spread of moths and the ravages of foreign beetles ought like- 
wise to be willing to prevent the ravages of perfectly pre- 
ventable childbirth diseases which account for 10,000 maternal 
deaths annually. 

Men, there is but one side to this question if we are con- 
sistent. í submit the question with these brief remarks ung 
yield back the balance of my time. [Applause.j 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that 
the noes seemed to haye it. 

Mr, TYDINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 


Act‘of February 23, 


Act of 


Act 


1926 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, there was so 
much disorder a good many of us did not hear the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland moyes that 
the House do now adjourn, and has demanded a division. 

The House divided, and there were—ayes 27, noes 240. 

So the motion to adjourn was rejected, 

Mr, MERRITT. I yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. ANDREW]. 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Speaker, this bill is a perfect example 
of what happens when Congress sacrifices Its better judgment 
and allows the creation of a new bureau. 

In 1918 Congress was asked to establish a bureau of re- 
search in the Department of Labor to study the problems of 
infancy and maternity. Such studies were being carried on 
in the Public Health Service of the Treasury Department, and 
there was no need to duplicate that organization in another 
department. I haye before me a number of the pamphlets 
dealing with maternity and infancy issued by the Public 
Health Service, and I will read some of their titles: “ Breast 
Feeding Her Baby,” “ Motherhood,” “Bottle Feeding for Ba- 
bies,” “The Summer Care of Infants,” “Measles,” “ Whoop- 
ing Cough,” “The Care of Your Baby,” “ Nutrition in Child- 
hood.” But Congress was told that it would only cost $32,000, 
and there were a lot of persistent agitators, some of them 
secking Government employment, and Congress yielded. The 
Childrens’ Bureau of the Department of Labor was estab- 
lished to duplicate the activities of the Public Health Service, 
but it only cost $32,000 for the first year. 

Then what happened? Were the agitators now installed in 
the Childrens’ Bureau content to remain a fact-finding agency, 
a scientific bureau to do that which the Public Health Service 


had been doing better than they could ever hope to do? Were 
they content with the appropriation of $32,000 per year? Not 


at all. They wanted to exercise direction and control over 
the handling of these matters in the States, and some genius 
among them discovered the possibility of applying to their 
particular field the 50-50 system which had been used in public- 
road building. So they came to Congress in 1921 with the 
argument that if they could have a little money to distribute 
on 2 50-50 basis for a few years, they could cducate the back- 
ward States in the care of babies and mothers in childbirth. 

They only wanted about a million dollars and they only 
wanted it for five years and by that time their hopes would be 
reulized. Again Congress yielded, and now four years have 
elapsed, and they are here again and asking for an extension 
of this appropriation for two years more; but if you will read 
the hearings, you will discover that this will not mark the end, 
that they expect to be back in two years more asking for a 
further extension, and that they are not even willing to admit 
that their purposes will be accomplished in another five years. 
Those in charge of the Children’s Bureau have no idea of ever 
abandoning this Federal-aid proposition. Vice President Mar- 
shall disclosed the essence of the whole proposition when he 
said that the trouble with Federal bureaus was that once 
established the bureau grew and grew until it became a whole 
bedroom suite. The Children’s Bureau, which in 1913 cost 
$32,000, to-day demands au appropriation more than forty times 
us large, 

If you will examine the statisties presented by the Children’s 
Bureau in the hearings as to the rate of infant mortality in 
the different States, you will discover how thoroughly futile 
has been their activity. Five States have refused to accept the 
50-50 benefits authorized by this net—Kausas, Illinois, Connect- 
icut, Maine, and Massachusetts. The figures furnished by the 
Children's Bureau do not demonstrate any remarkable results 
from Federal aid. They show that the highest infant mortality 
occurs in States that are receiving Federal aid, like Delaware 
and South Carolina, which are over 10 per cent, and that the 
infant death rate is considerably below the avernge in States 
that have refused Federal nid, like Kansas, where the rate is 
only a little over 6 per cent, and Illinois and Connecticut. Sta- 
tistics would seem to indicate that if you want to preserve the 
babies you would do well to avoid Federal aid. I hope that 
Congress will to-day put an end to this futile extravagance. 
[Applanse.] 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN, ] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, this is a real 
farce. When you make a farce out of a serious thing the 
people have a right to think that we are unworthy. Of course, 
every man here is a serlous-minded man when he is in his 
proper senses, and he is nearly always in his proper senses. 
When a serious subject is here for consideration it ought to be 
considered seriously. This is not a constitutional amendment, 
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and those who think constitutional amendments sometimes are 
forced on a people have a chance here to express tlicir opposi- 
tion to a thing that does not meet with the approval of several 
States. The State from which I come refuses to be bound by 
this sort of legislation. [Applause.] And through its legisla- 
ture it has refused to accept any of the funds appropriated 
from the Federal Treasury for this purpose. [Applause.] It 
has returned the money that was granted to it on the ground 
that the State is quite competent to perform the functions that 
are proposed to be performed under this act. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the use of yielding? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I simply wanted to correct 
the gentleman as to the return by Illinois of the funds, They 
refused to take them. 

Mr. MADDEN, At first they gave Illinois $5,000 and IIIinois 
returned it. Now, I think this is a sort of legislation that 
ought not to be enacted. We have had it on the books for 
almost five years. 

The appropriations haye been made for the last year under 
the authority of the act unless it is renewed. It ought to ba 
stopped, The women of the country that I know are quite 
competent to look after their own maternity affairs. [Ap- 
plause.] They do not want the Government of the United 
States to mix into their home life. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. ‘They can run their own homes and 
their own family affairs, and the more we insist upon that the 
higher standard of family life we will have. [Applause.] 
Let us bave independence of thought. 

Why should we be supervised in everything we do? They 
told us they needed some supervisors to tell the American 
housewife how to make cottage cheese. My mother made cot- 
tage cheese before the Department of Agriculture ever heard 


of it. I um opposed to the further continuance of this ac- 
tivity. [Applause.] 
Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 


gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER]. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr, Speaker, this is a fine oceasion to test 
out the sentiment of gentlemen who are opposed to bureaucracy. 
If every man in this House who has made a speech against a 
bureaucratic government will vote against this bill, we will 
defeat it overwhelmingly. [Applause.] What do you mean by 
it? All over this House on both sides gentlemen recognize 
that they are running this Government now chiefly with bu- 
reaus. Here is a bureau which we started five years ago. It 
is about to die, and they are coming here and asking us who 
have stood up against bureaucratic government to give it more 
life. If all of the men in this House who believe in Jeffer- 
sonian principles and local self-government will stand up to 
their beliefs, we cun defeat this bill. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUCKER. Oh, no; the gentleman will pardon me. 
This bill not only ought not to be renewed but it ought never 
to have been passed. [Applause.] I make the further state- 
ment, and gentlemen may take it to their hearts and con- 
sider it. 

If the number of men in this House who have told me that 
such a bill ought never to have been started will vote against 
this bill we will defeat it. Why do you want to continue it? 
Have we come to the time, as I said the other day, and as my 
honorable friend from Illinois [Mr. Mappren] has just said, 
when we are actually attempting to make old Uncle Sam the 
midwife of every expectant mother and when the child arrives 
to make the old man the wet nurse for the baby? More than 
that, it is not needed. Go to old Virginia. From the city of 
Winchester to the city of Bristol, 250 miles down that beautiful 
yalley, 30 yeurs ago there was not a hospital in that whole 
country. To-day, in order to meet the needs of maternity and 
infancy, there is a hospital in every town and in some villages 
in that country. Now that the people at home have supplied 
the need, there are some people who want to establish a bureau 
and keep it going with many employees and big salaries, and 
they come here and persuade this committee to bring this bill 
in. Gentlemen of the House, you have no idea what this bill 
means. It gives the manngement of the whole matter to the 
Children’s Bureau. The bill gives outright to each of the 
States $5,000, aud then gives $1,000,000 to the States according 
to population, provided that cach State shall match the amount 
given by the Federal Government, and this Children’s Bureau 
here in Washington, having the administration of the whole 
affair, controls absolutely not only the $5,000 given each State 
but also the amount each State, out of its owu revenues, con- 
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tributes to match the Federal Government's gift. Let any man 
answer how a Federal agency (or the Children's Bureau) gets 
the power to manage and control State taxes. Judge Marshall 
says it can not be done. But who is Judge Marshall that he 
should be considered in these days as compared to the insistent 
lobbyists who have haunted these corridors demanding this 
legislation in the name of humanity? 

The same elements are behind this bill that forced the child 
labor laws through Congress that it has taken us 10 years to 
get rid of, But we will, if the bill is passed, fight until it is 
repealed. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Viriginia 
has expired. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Araron]. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, I supported and voted for the 
bill for the promotion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity 
and infancy, which was approved November 23, 1921, known 
as the Sheppard-Towner Maternity and Infancy Act. That act 
is permanent legislation, but the approprintion authorized 
under section 2 of the act was for a five-year period, which 
expires June 30, 1927. The only purpose of the bill now under 
consideration is to authorize the continuing of this appropria- 
tion for the fiscal years 1928 and 1929. 

For the purpose of the Budget estimates next autumn and 
in order that the State legislatures, meeting in January, 1927, 
will know what funds will be available, it is necessary that 
this bill be passed at this session. This bill, according to the 
report of the Secretary of Labor, in whose department the act 
is administered, has been submitted to the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, and he has presented it to the President, 
and the President has advised that it is not contrary to his 
fiscal policy. This act has accomplished all that its supporters 
claimed for it. The work is just getting under way in the 
States and hence it would be very wasteful of the money and 
efforts already expended if the appropriations were not ex- 
tended at this time. 

No one will claim that any form of waste could be more 
serious than the unnecessary deaths of infants and of mothers 
in childbirth. Hence I claim the hearty cooperation of all 
agencies, both public and private, in reducing the unnecessary 
loss of life is most desirable and necessary. [Applause.] 

The so-called Sheppard-Towner Act authorized an expendi- 
ture of $480,000 to be equally apportioned among the several 
States, and for each subsequent year for five years $240,000 to 
be similarly apportioned, and an additional sum of $1,000,000 
to be apportioned, $5,000 to each State and the balance to be 
prorated in accordance with the proportlon which their popu- 
lation bears to the total population of the United States. It 
was provided that no part of the million-dollar fund should be 
paid until it was matched by a like sum from the State receiv- 
ing the appropriation. The combined fund was to be used for 
the general purposes above expressed. Each State, however, 
was to be the originator of its own plans and methods, subjcet 
only to general scrutiny and approval by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to see that the plans were reasonably appropriate to 
that end. 

The State plans are in consequence different not only in 
detafl but in general scope. They have different problems to 
meet and different sums of money available to carry on the 
work. But among the activities common to all may be men- 
tioned the malntenance of child health centers for mothers 
and babies, prenatal conferences for expectant mothers, home 
visits by doctors or nurses, education through literature, lec- 
tures, classes, and so forth, At the health centers and pre- 
natal conferences doctors and nurses are present to advise 
mothers and to examine children. 


PROGRESS OY THE WORK 


There are 43 States that have accepted the terms of the act 
and are cooperating with the Children's Bureau in the effort 
to reduce the maternal and infant mortality. Most of these 
States accepted in the legislative session of 1923. Louisiana 
did not accept until 1924, Vermont and Rhode Island until 
1925. The only States not now accepting and working with the 
bureau in this activity are Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
IIlinols, and Kansas. In 1924 the act was extended to Hawaii, 
and Hawali has also accepted the terms of the act, so there 
are 43 States and Hawaii. 

The amount available for the States under the act is 
$1,190,000. In round numbers the States have accepted $716,000 
from the 1923 appropriation, $884,000 from the 1924 appropria- 
tion, $958,000 from 1925, and wp to date in 1926, the fiscal year 
1926, $732,197. There will be more accepted in 1926 than there 
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was in 1925, so that, roughly, a million dollars is being ex- 
pended in this work annually. 

Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children's Bureau and chair- 
man of the Federal Board of Maternal and Infant Hygiene, 
and, therefore, in charge of Federal activities in the adminis- 
tration of the act in a report of the work during the fiscal year 
1925 shows 18,154 child-health conferences held by 43 States 
administering the Federal funds, with 290,846 infants and 
children of preschool age examined and 607 children's health 
centers established through the efforts of the States; 3,781 pre- 
natal conferences with 36,690 women in attendance and 65 per- 
manent prenatal centers established. The report also shows 
that midwife classes were held in 19 States, with an attendance 
of 10,693, and that 8,047 women completed the course of in- 
struction. There were 370,591 homes visited and home demon- 
strations made by Sheppard-Towner nurses in 1925. Mothers’ 
classes were attended by 31,529 women, and 1,362 “ Little 
Mothers” classes were organized for girls between 10 and 
15 years of age. 

We all remember that the Sheppard-Towner Maternity and 
Infancy Act had its origin in the desire of the geod women of 
the country to haye the Federal Government cooperate with 
the several States in bringing about a material reduction in 
the infant and maternity death rates, which were much higher 
than in some of the European countries. As a result of this 
legislation and hearty cooperation of the most of the States, 
splendid progress has been made. There has been a very sub- 
stantial decrease in both the infant and maternity death rates 
since this act went into operation. 

The health commissioner of the State of Virginia indorses 
this legislation in a telegram to Representative Moone of Vir- 
ginia, and says that it has been the greatest help in the rural 
sections of that State, and that it would be a disaster to give 
it up now. In 1918, before this law wus in operntion, 103 
children out of every 1,000 in the State of Virginia died in 
infancy, but in 1924, after it went into operation, only 77 ont 
of every 1,000 died in infancy in that State. The same thing 
has happened in many other States. 

Taking the United States ns a whole, in 1920, which was the 
year before the enactment of this law, the number of children 
who died in infancy amounted to 86 out of every 1,000 in the 
United States. In 1924, three years after the passage of this 
Jaw, the death rate among children in the United States had 
been reduced from 86 to 71 per 1,000. This is a reduction of 
nearly 20 per cent in less than four years. {Applause.] 

This measure is not only indorsed by the Secretary of Labor, 
in whose department it is administered, but it has the active 
support of many of the great women's organizations of the 
country, including 


General Federation of Women's Clubs of the United States. 

American Child Health Association. 

National Women's Trade Union League of America. 

National Couneil of Jewish Women, 

National Board of the Young Women's Christian Associations of the 
Dnited States of America, 

National Council of Women (Inc.). 

National League of Women Voters. 

National Consumers’ League. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


No criticism or objection has been made before the committee 
which reported this bill, or on the fioor of the House during 
this discussion as to the work itself or the manner in which 
the law is being administered. Objection, however, has been 
raised, but solely on the grounds of Federal policy. Similar 
objections were made in 1921, when the original bill was under 
consideration. Nevertheless it was enacted. That, it would 
seem, shouid settle the question, especially since so much good 
has been accomplished with such a small amount expended. 


It is being administered by the Children’s Bureau. No new 
bureau was created, ‘ 
Federal aid to the States is no new question. A majority 


of the States have received Federal land grants of one form or 
another for educational purposes, aggregating more than 114,- 
000 square miles. Grants have also been made of different 
lands fer internal improvements, such as roads, canals, erec- 
tion of State capitols, and other publie buildings. Also to the 
States for milronads which were then in process of building, 
or to the railroads direct, a vast portion of the Government 
domain covering millions upon millions of acres, 

Among the Federal aid acts, which have been passed by Con- 
gress, and which embody this general principle of matching 
Federal funds by the States, are the following: 


1926 


The Weeks law for forest-fire prevention, Act of March 1, 1911. 

The Smith-Lever Act for agricultural extension work, Act of May 8, 
1914. 

The good roads get. Act of July 11, 1916. 

The Smith-Hughes Act for vocational education. 
1917. 

The Chamberlain-Kahn Act for the suppression of venereal disease. 
Act of July 9, 1918. 

The industrial rehabilitation act. Act of June 2, 1920. 

The Federal highway uct. Act of November 9, 1921. 

The Sheppard-Towner or materulty and infant welfare act. 
November 23, 1921. 

The Clarke-McNary Act for the protection of forest lands, ete. 
of June 7, 1924. 


We appropriate millions of dollars each year to aid the 
States in rond construction; millions more to assist the States 
in getting rid of the boll weevil, to aid the cotton-raising 
farmers, and for the purpose of protecting cattle and hogs from 
disease, and to prevent the spread of moths and the ravages of 
foreign beetles, all of which I heartily indorse. 

J am unable to understand how any Member of this House 
who favors and yotes to appropriate many millions of dollars 
for the purposes I have enumerated can oppose the expenditure 
of only $1,000,000 a year to assist the States in reducing the 
infant and maternity death rate. While we are protecting hogs 
and cattle from the ravages of disease, let us protect the 
mothers and babies from the ravages of preventable childbirth 
disease which accounts for the death of more than 10,000 every 
year. {Applause.] 

Mr, PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. SUMMERS]. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the maternity 
and infancy law has proven a godsend during the five years of 
its operation. It has saved the lives of mothers and infants 
in large numbers. Different States administer the act in differ- 
ent ways. However, child-health centers for mothers and 
babies, prenatal conferences for expectant mothers, home visits 
by nurses and doctors, education through literature, lectures, 
Classes, and movies are conducted by all, 

The States have initiated and carried out their own programs 
under the supervision and with financial aid from the Chil- 
dren's Bureau of the Federal Government. 

Some idea of the good work that is being done may be ob- 
tained from the following statement by Miss Grace Abbott, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau and chairman of the Pederal 
Board of Maternal and Infant Hygiene, and therefore in charge 
of Federal activities in the administration of the act: 


Reports of the work during the fiscal year 1023 show 18,154 child- 
health conferences held by 4% States administering the Federal funds, 
with 290,846 infants and children of preschool age examined and 607 
children’s health centers established through the efforts of the States; 
3,781 prenatal conferences, with 86,690 women in attendance, and 65 
permanent prenatal centers established. The reports also show that 
midwife elnsses were held in 19 States, with an attendance of 10,693, 
und that 8,047 women completed the course of instruction, 

There were 370,591 home visits and home demonstrations made by 
Sheppard-Towner nurses in 1925, Mothers“ classes were attended by 
31,529 women, und 1,262 “little mothers" classes were organized for 
girls between 10 and 15 years of age. 


TREVENTALBLE 


But the field is large and the work is only begun. There 
were 15,105 maternal deaths in the United States in the year 
1923, Of this number, 5,657 (87.5 per cent) were due to sepsis 
(puerperal septicemia), commonly known as child bed fever; 
3.929 (26 per cent) were due to albuniinuria and convulsions. 
These two main causes (sepsis and albuminuria) are in large 
measure preventable, yet it will be observed that in 1923 they 
caused, two-thirds of the maternal deaths. In other words, 
two-thirds of the mothers dying in 1923 from causes related to 
childbirth lost their lives from a disease or condition that 
could have been avoided. The remaining 5,519 deaths (36.5 
per cent) were due to other conditions not so obviously pre- 
ventable, as puerperal hemorrhage, accidents of pregnancy, 
accidents of labor, and other puerperal conditions. 

WOMEN AROUSED 


Mothers, parent-teacher organizations, and club women of 
my State are thoroughly aroused to the importance of con- 
serving the lives of parturient mothers and yonng infants. 
The following table, which shows a higher per cent of deaths 
among American mothers than occur in any other country 
aap Chile, should shock to action every true American 
citizen: 


Act of Februaty 23, 


Act of 


t 
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Maternal mortality (geais from puerperal causes) in the United States 
d cortain 7 countries * 


[Latest figures available, Jan. 2, 1926] 


Deaths 
from 
puerporal 
Country causes 
per 1,000 
live 
births 
Australis 5.1 
Belgium 6.4 
Chile 7.4 
Denmark 2.6 
England and Wales 3.7 
Finland 3.0 
pees x 5.2 
EEE 2.7 
Irish Free State. 5.7 
r 3. 3 
The Netherlands 2.3 
New Zealand.. 5.0 
Norway 22 
Scotland 5.8 
Nin 5.1 
Union of South African 4.5 
United States birth-rezistrat ion area. 6.6 
Uruguay. 2.7 


1 Compiled from official sources. 


In 1915, of every 1,000 live-born babies in the United States, 
100 died during the first month. In 1924 the deaths were 
reduced to 72 per 1,000. In the State of Washington only 
about 54 died during the first month, but this number should 
be reduced. We have suppressed hog cholera and tick fever 
for a generation, Mothers and babies have been too long 
neglected. 

The following statement shows the activities in my State: 


MATERNITY AND INFANCY ACTIVITIES IN THE STATE OF 
WASHINGTON DURING 1925 


SUMMARY OF 


Administrative agency, department of health, division of child hygiene. 

Staff: Director (physician), 1 staf! nurse, 1 county nurse, 3 clerks (1 
part time), 1 publicity worker (part time). 

Activities—Child-health conferences: Forty-three, in rural communtl- 
ties at which 3,799 examinations were made. The child hygiene division 
has cooperated with one of the big department stores in Seattle in 
holding a weekly child-health conference. The number of examinations 
at these conferences wus about 70 each week. A series of lectures 
on prenatal and child care is given in connection with the conferences, 

Prenatal conferences: Six, with an attendance of 250. 

Mothers’ classes: Thirty-one class sessions, with a total attendance 
of 1.125. 

Dental conferences: Four examinations were made by dentists who 
volunteered their services. 

Group demonstrations; Seventeen. These consisted of domonstra- 
tiong in various phases of child care held in counection with the mother 
and baby health schools. 

New child-health centers established, 8. 

Correspondence course: At the close of the year 257 women were 
registered for the course in the hygiene of maternity and infancy. 

Lectures and talks by staf! members, 120. 

Literature distributed: More than 8,500 bulletins distributed. 

Exhibits provided for two communities, also for nurses’ institute, 
various conventions of women's orgunizations, and county fairs. A 
special diphtheria-prevention exhibit was prepared. 

Permanent organizations in the way of child-hygiene committees aro 
being formed in all counties, These include county health officers, 
county nurses where available, Jocal physicians, presidents of pnrent- 
teacher associations, county federations of women's clubs, und other 
lay workers, 

Au article has been prepared every week to syndicate for 197 news- 
papers and articles every month for several magazines. 

Au attempt has been made in three counties to develop mother and 
baby schools, although this has been diffienit, since the work depends 
upon the time which local physicians can give to it. Demonstrations 
concerning infant care, confinement needs, and proper nutrition form a 
part of the course. 

The director of the division has alded in the cenducting of a seriea 
of pediatric programs before the county medical societies, arranged by 
the infant welfare committee of the State medical association. 

Definite improvement in correction of dental caries is noted nud somo 
improvement is apparent in infant feeding in tho rural communities, 
nithough the latter fs still very unsatisfactorily cared for. The physi- 
cal examinations also show the widespread neglect ef vaceinntion and 
of toxin-antitoxin administration, the prevalence of rickets, tonsil and 
adenoid enlargement and infections, of goiter in certain localities, and 
of dental caries. 

The establishment of three new Jocal infant clinics as a result of 
work done by the State burcau was reported, 
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We are now asked to extend the Federal supervision of this 
very important activity for another two years. I am satisfied 
this act is saving the lives of mothers and babies. I am for it. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr, Coon]. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, my purpose in rising at this time is in answer to the 
statement of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker]. He 
tried to leave the impression with the House that if this bill 
becomes u law it will put an army of Federal doctors, nurses, 
and midwives into the field to travel all over the country in 
maternity and child welfare work. i 

At the preseut time the staff of the maternal and infant 
hygiene division of the Children's Burenu, which is in charge 
of the administration of this act, includes three doctors, three 
nurses, an auditor, and two clerks. That is the entire per- 
sonnel of the burean. No one can deny the fact that this law 
bas accomplished wonderful results in maternity and infancy 
enses throughout the length and breadth of our land. I lis- 
tened very attentively to the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations. We ali admire him for the splendid service 
he renders to the country in demanding economy of Govern- 
ment expenditures, but I call his attention to the fact that 
we appropriate millions and millions of doHars to send ont 
information in regard to the care of cattle and horses and 
hogs, and that we appropriate millions of dollars to kill the 
bol weevil aud things of that character, but when the Com- 
mittes an Interstate and Foreign Commerce brings in this bill 
extending the time for two years of an act for the care and wel- 
fare of women and children, which requires a very small appro- 
priation of money, we hear objection raised to it on the floor of 
the House. I just wanted to state that I, for one, believe that 
it is more important that our Government be interested in 
the care of the mothers and the infants of our country than 
it is to be interested in hogs and cattle. If it is necessary, in 
order to come within the Budget requirements and to carry 
out the administration's economy program, to reduce the ex- 
penditures for Federal aid projects, let these reductions be 
distributed proportionately amoug all these projects. Vital as 
are goed roads and the agricultural interests of the Nation, 
they are no more vital than the lives and health of the woman- 
hood und childhood of the land. [Applause.] 

Mr, MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MILLA]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for fonr minutes. 

Mr, MILLS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, there 
is no more difficult or qungerous problem before the country 
to-day than the gradual Impairment of the States’ sovereiguty 
and the extension of the Federal power. Whether the Honse be 
incHned or not to extend the Federal powers in this particular 
instance, surcly it should trent so grave a question with serious- 
ness and mature consideration. 

The committee concedes in its report that this was an ex- 
periment and that as a demonstration it had been a complete 
snecess. Why, then, continue it? The States have established 
the machinery. They themselves are functioning adequately 
to-day. The amount of money involved is insignificant and of 
itself inadequate for the work which must be financed by the 
States. But the question of policy, the constitutional question 
involved, gentlemen, is of transcendent importance. 

The time has come for the Congress and for the people of the 
Unitel States to take the long view in these matters, to look 
at the ultimate consequences, and stop giving way to the im- 
mediante desire of the moment by invoking the Federal power. 

Vith startling rapidity the Federal Government has taken 
over, one after another, a number of functions originally re- 
served to the States, and has steadily impaired the dignity, 
the power, and the sovereignty of our State and local goyern- 
ments. Gentlemen, that is striking at the very corner stone of 
cur institutions, because, as I read the history of our country 
und the history of foreign nations, the safety and strength of 
onr institutions is due not so much to the powers granted to 
the Federal Government as to the powers reserved to the States 
[applause]; to the jealousy with which the home-rule principle 
Was safeguarded; to the regard held by the founders for the 
principle that the closer the government is to the people the 
better the government, and that the best way to strengthen and 
foster self- government is to build up self-reliance and inde- 
pendence on the part of an individual citizen by placing on him 
direct and intimate responsibility, 

Gentlemen, it that principle was recognized as fundamental 
when we were a Nation of 3,000,000 of people, hombdgencous, 
haying a common economic and social viewpoint that would 
necessarily obtain with a people almost wholly addicted to 
agricultural pursuits, how much more necessary is it to-day, 
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when we have a vast population drawn from all parts of the 
earth, when within our borders are found all forms of economie 
activity, ranging from the simple agricultural community to 
our great commercial and iudustrial cities, and when a variety 
of climate necessarily produces a variety of customs, habits, 
and pursuits? 

That such a nation can ever be governed from a single dis- 
fant center is something to me inconceivable. And yet that 
will be the inevitable result of the constant encroachment by 
the Federal Government upon the jurisdiction of the States. 

From my standpoint the most important need in the country 
to-day is the improvement and strengthening of local institu- 
tions. But how can that be bronght about if the people are to 
be taught to look constantly to Washington for assistance and 
to the extension of the Federal powers, rather than to rely on 
their own Initiative and responsibility for the solution of those 
problems which fall clearly witliin the jurisdiction of their 
Stute and local governments? 

I nin opposed to this bill not because I am not in complete 
Record with its purposes and objects, but because it represents, 
in my judgment, a step in the wrong direction and a further 
infringement by the Federal Government on the sovereign 
powers of the States. [Applause.] 

Mr. MERRITT rose. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Connecticut is recog- 
nized for five minutes. ; 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Spexker, those of us who were in the 
last House remember that there was a somewhat similar scene 
to this when the so-called child labor amendment wus passed; 
a very heavy vote, a very heavy majority, more than two-thirds 
were in favor of it. Lon will also remember that the reception 
of that child labor amendment when it went to the States was 
not quite so unanimous; in fact, it was almost unnnimous the 
other way. That shows, I think, that the sentiment of this 
conntry is very strongly in favor of the principle of the re- 
served rights of the Stutes, which my colleague from New York 
[Mr. Mis] has just so ably advocated. 

Now we have exactly the same principle in this bill, only, 
I think, to a more extreme extent. The fact that we ure asked 
to appropriate a million dollars per year shows that we ure 
contending more for a principle than objecting to an expendi- 
ture. 

We were asked to pass the maternity bill five years ago with 
a five years’ limit. Now they come before us and ask for an 
extension of two years. I suppose you gentlemen think, us you 
might readily think, that the idea of the promoters of the Dill 
is that at the end of the two years the experiment will have 
been sufliciently established so that the States can attend and 
will attend to their own affairs; but not at all. Listen to Miss 
Abbott, the very able superintendent of the Children’s Bureau, 
who has administered this bill, I am glad to say, with great 
skill and efficiency. The following is from the hearings: 


Mr. Newtons. Do you consider that the two yenrs is suficient? 

Miss ABBOTT. Well, I do not consider it sufficient If it is to ond at 
the two-year period. I did not think in asking that period of time that 
that was the intention either of the Secretary or the President, 


Further on Mr. Lea of California asked her this question: 


What time would you specify for a certainty that, in your judgment, 
the United States should remain in this work? 

Miss Annorr. Well, I do not want to specify. for a certainty. 

Mr. Lesa. Do you think four years? 

Miss Arnorr. No; I would rather say five as the time that the Goy- 
ernment would without question need to continue the work. 


So, gentlemen, if you pass this bill yon are practically mak- 
Ing this subyention to the States, for attending to their own 
affnirs, perpetual. 

I should like, if I had the time, to read what is in the minor- 
ity report and bring to your attention the absurdity of the 
whole business. The very smallness of the amount of money 
involved, which is given to you as an argument, is, to my mind, 
un argument on the other side. Why, for instance, should two 
great States, New York and Pennsylvania—who pay in taxes 
to the United States $00,000,000 a ycar, showing that they 
have ample resources to take care of their own children—be 
granted à subvention of about 590,000 from the United States? 
The whole thing is obviously absurd. 

It seers to me a pity that these gentlemen-—who must know 
from a study of the Constitution that the doniestic affairs of 
the State should be left to them, and there is certainly nothing 
more domestic than looking after their own chidren-——should 
insist that those aMairs be supervised and assisted by the 
United States. There is no more renson why we should give a 
subvention to the mothers and children than there is that we 
should continue to take cure of children when they get to 


5 and 10 years of age. There is no more reason why we should 
take care of the children than that we should supply play- 
grounds, schools, and everything thut is required to bring these 
children to adult life. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Connec- 
ticut has expired, 

Mr. PARKER, Mr. Speaker, I yleld the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Nentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. fPApplause.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I appreciate 
the anxiety of the Members of the House to vote on this pill, 
‘and T-anticipate it is going to be adopted by an overwhelming 
majority; but there nre some facts, I think, that I ouglit to 
take the time to insert in order that men who vote for this bill 
may know exactly what has been accomplished in the five 
years since the law was originally enacted. 

My observation and experience here in this House and else- 
where has been that in most cases gentlemen who inyeigh 
against What they call the encroachment of the Federal power 
upon the States usually oppose similar activities on the part of 
tho States back at home. So I think, in a large measure, those 
who oppose this activity on the ground that it is a so-called 
-encroachment upon the rights of the States would be likewise 
opposed to the activity if they were in the legislature of their 
own States and called upon to vote on the question. [Ap- 

_planse.] 

My good friend from Virginia [Mr. Tucker] referred to the 
fact that this created a bureau five venrs ago. The Children’s 
Bureau, which administers this law, bas been in existence for 
many years. There was no new bureau created when this law 
was passed five years ago, but the Children’s Bureau was 
charged with the duty of enforcing and administering this law 
und it has done so with such signal success and admiration that 
the 43 States which are now taking advantage of it are almost 
a unit in indorsing it. [Applause.] The gentleman from Vir- 
Einin refers to some constitutional inhibition. Lot me call his 
attention to what is going on in the State of Virginia with refer- 
ence to the administration of this law. In 1920, the year before 
this act was passed, the death rate among children who died 
in infancy in the State of Virginia was 84 per thousand; in 
1919, the year before that, it was 91 out of every thousand; in 
1918, it was 103 out of every 1,000. 

In 1918, 103 children out of every 1,000 in the State of Vir- 
Einin died in infancy, but in 1924 that death rate had been so 
redueed in the State of Virginia that only TT out. of 1,000 chil- 
dren died in infaney. That law has been so successful in that 
State that I have in my hand a-telegram from Mr. Ennion G. 
Williams, who is the health commissioner of Virginia and the 
head of the health department. It is addressed to my good 
friend and his colleague from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. In that 
telegram he uses this language: 

I strongly indorse the Sheppard“lowner Act. It has been of the 
greatest help to our rural-sections, It would bo a disaster to give it 
up now. : 

‘Ennion’ G. WILIA AAS, 
Health Commissioner of the State of Virginia. 

[Applause.] 

This is the verdict of the State of Virginia upon this law, 
expressed through the health department of that State. 

Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKEEY. I have only seven or éight minutes. I 
would like to yield, but really I have not the time. However, 
1 Will yield to my friend. 

‘Mr. TUCKER. I would like to say to my friend that I 
thoroughly indorse Doctor Williams's ‘administration of his 
afairs in Virginia and that the number of hospitals and the 
number of private enterprises to save human life there are in- 
creasing and have increased every yeur for the last 25 years. 

‘Mr. BARKLBY,. I am glad to know that. Now, I want to 
five some of the results of this law with reference to the whole 
country. 

It has already been stated that 43 out of the 48 States have 
accepted the provisions of this act by making appropriations 
to mect the amount of money paid out by the Government. 
Taking the United States as u whole, in 1920, which was the 
‘Year before the enactment of this Jaw, the number of children 
who died in infancy amounted to 86 ont of every 1,000 in the 
United States. In 1924, four years after the passage of this 
law, the death rate among children in the United States had 
heen reduced from 86 to 71 per 1,000. This is a reduction of 
nearly 20 per ceut in less than four years. 

Mr. ANDREW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARKLY. I have only a few moments, but I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr, ANDREW. I wanted to ask if that does not prove that 
the ‘death ‘rate on the average is lower iu the ‘States which 
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have refused the Federal benefits than in those which have 
necepted it? 


Mr. BARKLEY. No; that is not true. Because only five 
States have refused to accept the provisions of the law. 

‘Mr. CHALMERS. Win the gentleinan yield to me? The 
gentleman has yielded to others, and: I hope he will yield to me. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. CHALMERS. I want to say to the House that I voted 
for this law in 1921, and I soe no reason to change my mind. 
There ure thousands of ‘children alive in this country to-day 
who would not be alive if this law had not been passed. There 


‘are thousands of children in the United States to-day who 
now see who: would be blind if the law had not heen! passed. 


There are thousands of children in the United States to-day 
who can walk upright who would be cripples if the law had not 
been passed. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Whe gentleman's question answers itself. 
[Laughter and applause.!] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ‘BARKLEY. I can not yield-any further; I am sorry. 
I would like to give the House the benefit of a few facts I have 
here. 

In the year 1924 there were 15,547 child-heatth conferences 
held in the United States under the provisions of this law. In 
1925 there were 18,164 child-heaith conferences held in the 
United ‘States, making n total in the last two years of 33,701 
conferences held in various parts of the United States to dis- 
cuss child health under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield for just a short 
question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I am afraid to yield any. more. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I just want to ask the gentleman to give 
us the statistics with respect to the five States that did not 
take advantage of this law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not happen to have them at my 
finger’s ond, but they are set out in the report. Therechas been 
some ‘decrease in those States, but in some of them it was small. 

In that same period, 1924-25, more than 594,000. children 
were examined for defects in health, and not a single one of 


them was dragged -into any health conference, or any health 


center by the strong arm of the United States. They came 
there either voluntarily or were brought there by their parents, 
who desired. to use this activity in order to find out whether 
their children were defective or needed treatment. 

-I will say further that these activities. are carried on by the 
health departments of all.the States. There is no imposition 
upon them on the part of the United States Government. Tue 
law itself provides that these activities shall be carried into 
effect by the State departments of health in all the States. 
There is no desire to be autocratie. There is no compulsion 
about it. There is no desire to impose this. activity of the Gov- 
ernment on any family. There is no Government midwife. 
There is no Government physician who is going around knock- 
ing doors down in order to force upon men, women, and chil- 


‚paren the-nctivities of the United States. But these services are 


made available, aud it is to the credit-not only of the desire of 
our people, but to the success of this law, that more than half 
a million children who otherwise might have been neglected 
have been examined under the voluntary provisions of this law 
during the last two years of its operation. [Applause.] 

There have been established in these two years 1,590 child 
health centers, through the provisions of this act, which are 
controlled and supervised by the health departments of the 
Stafes. [Applause.] 

More than 74,000 women voluntarily attended prenatal con- 
ferences held under this law. 

‘My friends, I am as much interested in the forms of govern- 
ment as my distinguished and able friend from New York 
Mr. Mirus]. I have no desire to sce the Federal Government 
encroach unduly or unnecessarily or improperly upon the 
activities.of the States, but while I am interested in the forms 
of government, I am also interested in the forms of humauity, 
{Applause.] I think the right of a child to be born perfect 
and to liye in an environment of health is just as vital to the 
success of our country and to the perpetuity of our race as 
the maintenance of some form of government which we may 
use as a fetish every time some welfare legislation like this. is 
put before the people of the United States. [Applause.] 

My only regret is that this authorization is Umited to two 
years. I would advise geutlemen of the fact that this is per- 
manent legislation. The Sheppard-Powner bill is a permanent 
law. It only provided originally for a five-year authorization 
of appropriations. This merely extends the authorization two 
years, but the law itself is permanent law. Personally I would 
like to-see it extended for five years, because ‘I believe by that 


-time the activity on the part of the States would have become 
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go permanent and so engrafted upon the health systems of the 
States, and the people would have realized its benefits so well 
that the States should then be able to stand alone in this great 
activity. However, the bill under consideration only provides 
for a two-year extension, and I hope it will be voted upon 
favorably, so that we may send out to the 43 States, and the 
other 5 if they wish, an extension of this opportunity to take 
advantage of this cooperation in health work on the part of 
the Federal Government. [Applause.] 

I hope the yote for this measure will be so overwhelming 
that the country will clearly understand that this Congress is 
as greatly concerned with the preservation of human life as it 
is with that of the animals, and that we place at least as much 
value upon the life of a child as upon that of a boll of cotton. 
We have for a long time legislated in behalf of cattle and 
cotton; let us do our duty by the children, who are infinitely 
more valuable and important than any other thing on this 
globe. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. PARKER] to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced he was in 
doubt. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky demands 
the yeas and nays. As many as are in favor of ordering the 
yeas and nays will rise and stand until counted. [After count- 
ing.] Fifty-eight Members have risen, not a sufficient number, 
und the yeas and nays are refused. 

The House again divided, and there were 218 ayes and 44 
noes, 

So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 

DAVID S. MYRIE 

The SpHAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which with accom- 
panying papers was ordered printed and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State re- 
garding the claim presented by the Government of Great Britain 
on behalf of Mr. David S. Myrie for compensation on account 
of the death of his son, Reginald Ethelbert Myrie, in the 
Panama Canal Zone on February 5, 1921. I recommend that 
the Congress us an act of grace and without reference to the 
legal liability of the United States in the premises authorize 
the appropriation of a sufficient amount to effect a settlement 
of this claim in aecordance with the recommendation of the 
Secretary of State. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tue Wuitr House, April 5, 1926. 


ASSOCIATION OF INTERNATIONAL ROAD CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
messuge from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and with accompanying papers was ordered printed and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit a report from the Secretary of State upon the 
desirability of providing for membership on the part of the 
United States in the Permanent Association of International 
Road Congresses. 
State are concurred in by the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
of Commerce. I recommend, 
preferably by joint resolution, authorize an appropriation of 
not exceeding $3,000 per annum to enable the United States 
to accept membership in this important association and such 
further amounts as may be necessary for the expenses of par- 
ticipation in the meeting of such congresses and of the execu- 
tive committee thereof, 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tur Warre Houses, April 5, 1926, 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States which was read, 
and with accompanyiug papers ordered printed and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

T transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State re- 
questing the submission anew to the present Congress of the 
matter of a claim against the United States presented by the 
British Government for the death, on November 1, 1921, at 
Consuelo, Dominican Republic, of Samuel Richardson, a British 
subject, as a result of a bullet wound inflicted presumably by 


The views expressed by the Seeretary of | 


therefore, that the Congress, | 
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a member or members of the United States Marine Corps, 
which formed the subject of a report made by the Secretary of 
State to me on January 11, 1924, and my message to the Con- 
gress dated January 14, 1924, which comprise Senate Document 
No. 20, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, copies of which are 
furnished for the convenient information of the Congress. 
Concurring in the recommendation made by the Secretary of 
State, that in order to effect a settlement of this claim, the 
Congress, as an act of grace and without reference to the legal 
liability of the United States in the premises, authorize an 
appropriation in the sum of $1,000. I bring the matter anew to 
the attention of the present Congress, in the hope that the 
action recommended may receive favorable consideration. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE., 
Thre Warre House, April 3, 1926. 


(Tnclosures: Report of Secretary of State, with inclosures.) 


FARM PROBLEMS—REPLY TO THE EDITORIAL OF THE WASHINGTON 
` POST OF MARCH 26, 1926 


Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the farm problem 
and to print two paragraphs from a newspaper criticism in the 
Washington Post. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
1 to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there objec- 
tion 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. In the discussion relative to farm 
| relief I have listened for some practical proposition from the 
Democratic side. The only thing I have heard is either a 
reduction or a doing away with the tariff in order to help 
agriculture. 

Now, I believe this agricultural problem is bigger than poli- 
tles, and I believe relief should be given regardless of whether 
or not it benefits one party or the other; but let us see what 
taking awny the tariff will do to agriculture. 

As a farmer and student of this question for a good many 
years my view of the matter is that some lines of agriculture 
are reasonably profitable now. The milk business is in a fair 
way. Every farmer in the country has been helped out by 
the milk situation and there is a tariff on butter and a tariff 
on milk products and that tariff is working, because we are 
producing less than we consume; and butter is climbing up over 
the tariff wall and the price of butter is better in the United 
States than it is in the rest of the world. 

I find that wool production and sheep production in the 
United States is reasonably profitable and the farmers who are 
in that business do not need relief; and I find that the tariff 
protects the wool industry and that wool and lamb and mutton 
are coming over the tariff wall and that the prices of these 
commodities are higher in the United States than they are in 
the rest of the world. I find, also, that the farmers who are 
raising sugar beets and sugar cane are reasonably prosperous 3 
and I find there is a tariff on sugar and that sugar has to climb 
up over the tariff wall and that the price of sugar in the 
United States is higher than in the rest of the world. 

Finally, I find that where there is prosperity to-day in agri- 
culture, it is directly traceable to the tariff, and I can not 
| agree with the Democratic Party that the way to right agri- 

culture is to tear down the things in which they are now pros- 
| perous. 
| The best brains of both parties should be applied to this 
| proposition. In my humble view we must make the tariff 
| work on the surplus commodities of agriculture. 
| A few days ago I said on the floor that I am ready to put 
a bounty equal to the tariff on surplus products and also that 
| the tariff should equal the difference in the cost of production 
here and abroad, and further that I am willing to refuse to pay 


this bounty out of the Public Treasury, but to collect it on 
the production of the articles affected. 

In that same speech before the House I stated that agricul- 
ture had suffered in the last five years a loss of about $20,- 
000,000,000, and the next day I was criticized by the Washing- 
tou Post in an editorial to the effect that such a statement was 
unfair unless I stated at the same time that all other lines of 
activities have suffered a loss since the high peak of 1920. 

I now have the figures as to the other lines. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has furnished me with all the figures on all 
the lines, so that all the evidence comes from the same source, 
and I believe the evidence is impartial. 

In thé first place, the Department of Commerce has made a 
census of agriculture and they have determined that there is 
about twenty billions loss to agriculture since 1920. Now they 
offer me the information relative to the situation of manu- 
facturing plants, mining concerns, railroads, and other public 
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utilities, and take as a gauge of their condition the selling price 
of their steeks and bonds. 

If all of these interests have declined in the last five years 
in value Just as the land of the country has, then I will cease to 
say there is a farm problem but thet the problem is general. 

What I do find is that agriculture has sustained a loss of 
about 30 per cent of its assets in the last five years and that 
manufacturing plants, mining concerns, railroads, and other 
publie utilities ave increased in value, gauged by the selling 
price of their stocks and bonds, fully 50 per cent since 1920. 
This shows the unequal situation that must be adjusted, and 
I want to bring the farmer up to the high standard enjoyed 
by the rest of the American citizens and I do not want to 
bring the rest of the American public down to the level of the 
farmer, 

I append the information as to the values for consideration 
of the House, and suggest that the Washington Post might 
take u different position on the matter of agricultural relief if 
they had real information on the subject: 


{From the Washington Post, Friday, March 26, 19201 
FARM VALUNS 


Discussing the agricultural relief question, a Representative from 
Olio said recently: s 

“yery county in my congressional district shows n loss of from 
20 to 50 per cent in farm assets. My State, Ohio, shows a loss of 
nbout n bilion dollars to agriculture in the last five years, and the 
United States around $20,000,000,000 loss. Secretary Wallace's vision 
was prophetic and his despondeney was warranted, Think of one class 
of our people losing as much as the national debt during the past five 
years, and twice as much us all the nations of Europe owe us, upon 
which they ask 62 years of time to pay.” 

Few persons who discuss the farm and agricultural question take into 
consideration the fact that all values have depreciated since 1920—not 
only farms, land and farm property, but all other property, including 
city homes, railroads, factory property, mills, ete. The depreciation is 
due not to a loss of real value, but a Joss of apparent value due to the 
increased purchasing power of the dollar, 


Value of industrial and rail stocks and bonds compared for the years 
1920 and 1925, furnished by the Department of Commerce 


(Average value stocks, 25 rail and 25 industrial) 


Separating the two you have tlie values of 25 industrials and 25 
rails, 


Tw: ae nee industrials: ee rails: 


UTT 858. 32 

83.83 52.03 
110.08 45.96 
109.82 61. 09 
138. 00 78.05 
167. 00 89. 00 


Comparison of valves of 40 leading bonds—half industrial, half rail—ia 
1920 and 1925, secured from the Depurtment of Commerce. 


WATERWAYS 


Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, I. ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address 
mate by Senator Wirus, of Ohio, on the subject of water- 
way 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohlo asks. unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing a 
speech by Senator WII Aas, of Ohio. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Reserving. the right to object, this 
was not delivered in the United States. Senate? 

Mr. CHALMERS. No; it was in Ohio, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GHALMBRS; Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the RODI inelude the following; 
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GREAT INTERNATIONAL Waterway Is WAsteo To Frusi CHICAGO'S 
Suwaan 


By Prank B. Winris, United States Senator from Ollo 


Chicago's continued. diversion of water from tha Great Lakes system 
presents one of the most serious economic problems now facing the 
people of the United States. There is a crying need for serious atten- 
tion to this greatest water steal in all history. Those who favor con- 
tinuation of diversion of water from the Great Lakes system through 
the Chicago drainage canal profess: to gain much comfort from corre- 
spondence recently had by the State Department with the Government 
of Canada. Careful inquiry into this correspondence discloses. that 
there is no foundation for the flattering unction which the advocates 
of the drainage canal proposition lay to their souls. The reply of the 
Secretary of State to the Canadian Government gives no basis for tha 
claim heralded in various. quarters that the United States is defending 
the continuation of diversion at Chicaga. The Secretary points ont 
that the assumption of the Canadian Government that the withdrawal 
permit granted the Chicago district by the War Department would 
authorize increased withdrawals can not be confirmed, On the contrary, 
the Secretary of State does point out that under this very permit the 
amount withdrawn is to be gradually reduced to not more than 4,167 
cubic feet per second. 


AN INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM 


The whole matter is interesting in that it calls attention to the fact 
that the unlawful diversion of water at Chicago is not a municipal 
problem, nor a State problem, nor even a national problem; but really 
is international in its scope. Canada has as much right to the waters 
of the Great Lakes system as the United States, and it is entirely 
proper that the Government of Canada should insist upon the main- 
tenance of its rights. 

Tadeed, it has been suggested In some qnarters that Canada might 
take steps in the assertion of her rights; that would bring to their 
Senses those who are advocating, the continuance of the water steal at 
Chicago, Plans have been discussed providing for the construction of a 
canal from Georgian Bay straight across the country to the St. Law- 
rence. If this were done, Its effect upon Great Lakes navigation would 
be most serious, It must be admitted, however, in fairness, that Can- 
ada would have more right to construct such a.canal than the United 
States has to permit diversion of water at Chicago, because by this 
action suggested on Canada’s part water would not be diverted from 
one system to another, whereas, If the demands of the drainage canal 
adherents were acceded to, there would be a tremendous permanent 
diversion of water across a waterslied from one drainage system to 
another, 

The arguments being put forth in publicity material sent out by the 
propaganda organization of the drainage district, have reached the silly 
Stage, os suggested in an editorin} in a prominent Ohlo newspaper. The 
argument is made that there is a lowering of lake levels because of 
shortage in rainfall in the St. Lawrence Basin. It is therefore urged 
that because there has been a noted Jowering of these levels for the 
reason stated that therefore no attention need be puld to the tremen- 
dous diversion now golng on at Chicago. In other words, if a man is 
suffering loss of blood because of a wounded foot he should not object 
at all if Im order to aid him some self-appointed surgeon opens tho 
jugular vein and lets the remainder of the life-giving fluid pour out. 

It is undoubtedly true that there are fluctuations jn lake levels due 
to natural causes, and that if there had been no diversion at Chicago 
there. would have been some lowerlug of lake levels. This fact, how- 
ever, merely accentuates the Importance of decreasing this diversion to 
the lowest possible minimum. From every quarter evilence accumu- 
tes of the undoubted fact that navigation of the Great Lakes, par- 
ticularly of Lake Erie, is seriously threatened by what has been 
going on, 

ADDING ARTIFICIAL TO NATURAL. CAUSES 


* 

It needs no technical engineering information to convince a man 
who owns a little cottage on the lake front and who built his Doat- 
house, naturally on the water's edge, and now finds that his boathouse 


is severat hundred feet from the water, that there has been a tremen- 


dous rediction in lake levels. Likewise the captain of a great lake 
carricr that formerly was able to load liis vessel to 21 fect and now 
is only able to load to between 18 and 19 feet, has positive evidence 
that lake levels are being reduced. 

People who are face to face with actual conditions sre unable to 
look with equanimity on the proposa! made by adherents of the drain- 
age-canal plan that for thelr own selfish purpose people in and about 
Chicago shall be permitted to continue this water diversion, when it 
Is known that such continuance means ultimately destruction of the 
navigation of Lake Eric. 

Eastern Ohlo aud western Pennsylvaula are the centers of the iron 
‘and steel industry ot the United States. This Industry has. developed 
largely because of. facilities for transportation, The ore of Lake 


Superlor and the coal of Ohlo, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania. must 
meet somewhere if industry la to ve. 
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INDUSTRY DEPENDS ON TRANSPORTATION 


The Great Lukes freighter has developed the cheapest and most cfi- 
cient system of transportation in the world. This transportation is 
cheap and eficient only when vessel captains are enabled to load their 
ships to the economic maximum; If they can take on only one-half or 
two-thirds of a cargo, overhead expenses remaining the same, It must 
be perfectly evident that freight rates on ore will increase to the 
prohibitive point. If this unfortunate time should ever come, the iron 
and steel business that has been built up in eastern Ohlo and western 
Pennsylvania will be transferred to some other point. Indeed, one can 
scarcely escape the thought that there is method in the madness of 
rome persons who are advocating the continued diversion of water ut 
Chicago. 

Lake Michigan is deeper than Lake Erle and would not be so un- 
favorably affected by lowering of lake levels. All of this might mean 
that some of these gentlemen have in their mind the idea that the Iron 
and steel business should be moved from the Mahoning and Monon- 
gahela Valleys to some point around Lake Michigan. Anyhow, why are 
the people who chance to live in the Chicago district to be permitted 
to enjoy an advantage whith the people in no other lake elty can 
enjoy? 

Why should they be permitted to imperial the health and threaten 
the industrial life of everybody in the Great Lakes Basin in order that 
Chicago and its environs should bave a cheap method of disposing of 
its sewage? Shorn of all its verbiage, that is exactly what the propo- 
sition means. It is nonsense to claim that a diversion of 10,000 cubic 
feet per second is necessary for navigation purposes through the drain- 
age canal. So far as I know, there will be no serious objection to such 
diversion as is necessary for the interests of navigation, All engineers 
agree that 1,000 enbic feet per second is an abundance to take care of 
navigation in the drainage canal. Why, then, Js it insisted that the 
diversion shall amount to 10,000 cubic feet? The answer must be per- 
fectly evident. It is only for the purpose of creating in the drainage 
canal a swift current that will dispose of Chicago's sewage and enable 
Chicago to develop power at Lockport, 

The people of the United States have the Idea that the water power 
of the country belongs to the people and not to any particular city 
that may happen to grab it. The whole country is interested, and prop- 
erly so, in the development of navigation of our internal waterways. 
It is most unfortunate, however, that the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion In its recent meeting at St. Louis committed itself to the defense 
of Chicago's claim for 10,000 cnuic feet per second through the drain- 
age canal. All that navigation needs is 1,000 cubic feet per second. 
Why should those interested In waterways seek to strengthen the 
waning cause of drainage-canal advocates by making the absurd claim 
that 10,000 cubic feet is necessary, particularly when this claim is in 
flat contradiction of information that can be furnished hy any engincer 
acquainted with the situation. 

While thinking of developing navigation we must not lose sight of 
the fact that already there exists upon the Great Lakes that which 
was heretofore pointed out—the greatest system of cheap transportation 
in the world. What folly to destroy this system in order to experiment 
with the development of another! By no stretch of imagination could 
the traffic going through the Chicago Drainage Canal approach that 
which now goes through the Detroit River. I am one of those strongly 
in favor of the development of Inland waterways, but with such vigor 
as I may possess I shall actively oppose any such plan as that advo- 
cated by the Mississipp! Valley Association in its claim for the diyer- 
sion of 10,000 cubic feet per second, 

International comity, engineering facts, and a sense of decency and 
fair play demand that at the earliest possible moment the diversion of 
water from Lake Michigan through the drainage canal shall be brought 
down to the minimum required for navigation purposes through that 
canal. 

It should further be noted tbat if water-power development is to be 
considered, vastly more power can be developed in the Niagara Falls 
region than at Lockport. The plan proposed by the drainage canal 
advocates means a loss In hydroelectric power development of more 
than 400,000 horsepower. The latest reports show that Lakes Michi- 
gan and Huron were 1.09 feet lower last December than the low stage 
of a year ago, which was 2.3 fect below the normal for 10 years. Lake 
zrle is 1.3 feet below the average of November stage for the last 10 
years. 

If this illegal, uneconomic, and selfish policy is to be continued, the 
industrial life of a great section of our country is seriously imperiled 
and millions of people are subjected to a burden in order that a rela- 
tiyely few in and about Chicago may enjoy advantages not youchsafed 
to thein by nature nor warranted by any law. 


TRANSPORTATION RELIEF 


Mr. MeL EOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SosNowsk1] may be per- 
mitted to extend his remarks in the Recorn by printing a radio 
speech which he delivered the other evening. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Sosnow- 
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SKI] may be permitted to print in the Recorp a speech that 
he delivered over the radio. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
SOSNOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks I insert the following speech, which I de- 
livered oyer the radio April 3, 1926: 


It is my purpose to-night to visit with you for the time allotted 
me on the question of transportation relief. 

Transportation is always a vital question. 
is acute. 

Transportation is as old as time and Increases { importance as 
civilization progresses. 

I shall confine my remarks to the matter of a deep channel con- 
necting the Great Lakes with the ocean down through the St. 
Lawrence River. 

The problem of this development has been proposed and studied 
for more than 100 years. 

There Js now such congestion of trafie in New York Harbor— 
especially during the rush seasons—that the Great Lakes territory is 
laboring under a traMe handicap almost unbearable in getting out to 
the markets of the United States and of the world. 

The development of the St. Lawrence River for deep shipping ia 
vital to all the people of our whole country, 

Development of the St. Lawrence River means that the ocean 
shore line of the country will be practically doubled. Doubling the 
shore line of the country will have a tremendous effect on the economie 
growth of the entire country. 

You will recall from reading your history that most of the great 
civilizations have been near the ocean. 

Developing the St. Lawrence means moving the ocean for deep 
navigation purposes inland 2,000 miles. 

It means making ocean ports of such cities ag Duluth, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, and Detroit. It means giving these great 
Industrial centers ocean freight rates. 

It means bringing each and every part of the whole country closer 
together, so far as transportation is concerned. And finally it means 
developing every possible water eee that is available for the 
whole country. 

The development of the St. Lawrence River for deep seagoing vessels 
is practicable, feasible, and workable, and there is an econowie need 
for this development at this time. 

I make the above statements on the best of authority, and first 1 
want to call your attention te the fact that the St. Lawrence River as 
now actually being used by ocean-going vessels. 

In 1925 the official records show that some 65 vessels, louded at 
foreign ports, sailed in through the St. Lawrence River, on through 
the Great Lakes, and unloaded at some lake port. 

The record also shows that these same vessels loaded pes at a 
lake port and went back through the same route and across the ocean 
to a forelgn port. 

And, second, I wish to call attention to the fact that this St. 
Lawrence route hag been studied In an honest and conscientious way 
by real students, 

It has been studied from the yiewpoint of tinding the facts as to 
whether or not it will be workable with a 25 or 30 foot depth in the 
channel. 

In 1919 the States bordering on the Great Lakes began to feel the 
Jack of transportation focilities, so a few men from cach of these 
States, led by Charles P. Craig, of Duluth, got together for the purpose 
of stadying the problem of a way out to the sea. 

After most thorough and painstaking study and research these men 
formed what is known as the Great Lakes-St, Lawrence Tidewater 
Association. 

With the information which they bad compiled these men went to 
the legislatures of some 18 States, and after presentation of the facts 
and careful consideration, these States, by joint resolution of their 
legislatures, indorsed the plan of haying the St. Lawrence River deep- 
ened for ocean-geing navigation. 

So the question of feasibility, practicability, usability, and need 
have all been worked out by men competent to pass upon matters of 
this kind. 

When you first think of making the St. Lawrence River navigable 
for ocean-going vessels it seems that it would be an almost impossible 
thing to do. 

However, when a survey is made of the facts the Job of connecting 
the Great Lakes with the ocean by way of the St. Lawrence River 
is not a big task for the United States Government, not a big task 
even for the 9,000,000 people of Canada, and so not even a sizable 
Job for the two countries working together, 

May I briefly describe the St, Lawrence River for you? Starting 
from the ocean and coming in to Montreal there is 1,000 miles of 
distance. For all of this distance there is now a 30-foot channel. 
From Montreal on into Lake Ontario is about 175 miles. For this distance 
‘there is a 30-foot channel all the way except 33 miles, and for this 33 
miles there Js now a 14-foot channel. 


At the present time it 
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Or, to state the matter In another way, there is only 33 miles left to 
be deepened to bave a channel so that 30-foot draft vessels can come 
from the ocean down the St. Lawrence into Lake Ontario, 

Lake Ontario and Lake Erie are now connected by the Welland 
Canal, which has a depth of 14 feet. 

Canada is building a new Welland Canal. 
feet In depth. 

So when we analyze the situation you readily sce that making the 
St. Lawrence River navigable for ocean-going vessels is not a big job. 
It is not a big job for two big governments. It is not half as big a 
job as the building of the Panama Canal, and Uncle Sam built that 
without having to miss a single meal. 

The engineers say—and they are the best engineers from Canada 
and the United States—that the cost of completing the 33 miles of 
channel 80 feet In depth will be, in round numbers, $270,000,000. 

This not only furnishes navigation, but will put in the works and 
install the machinery so that there can be turned out a 1,400,000 
electric horsepower, 

The electric power is needed in both Canada and the United States. 

The thing that appeals to me In this connection is that the develop- 
ment of the electric power makes this a bankable proposition. Some 
money will come back from this to the Government, as well as it 
being a benefit to the people. 

Primarily, you understand, this is a navigation project, but it hap- 
pens that power can be developed and that the return from the power 
will carry the financial load. 

To state it another way, the St. Lawrence River development can 
be carried on without the laying of additional taxes, 

Not so with the proposed ship canal route across New York State. 

The minimum possible cost for this is $641,000,000—all to be paid 
by Uncle Sam. The engineers say there is a $30,000,000 annual up- 
keep and no by-product—eleetric power—to help pay the bill. 

Then, too, thia New York route has 179 miles of confined channel 
length from Oswego to the Hudson River. In the canal there will be 
31 locke, and over the canal 82 bridges. 

These bridges would all have to be opened every time a boat went 
through, and, mind you, this is not taking into consideration the way 
from Like Erie to Lake Ontario around Niagara Falls. 

If this is built, there wlll be 25 or 30 miles more of confined chan- 
nel and a lot more bridges and eight or nine locks. 

Now as to some of the advantages of the St. Lawrence River: A 
clever engineer recently said, “ Nature never makes a mistake.“ 

You rather feel like agreeing with this statement when you look at 
the map of the world. 

I mean the round world we live on, net the flat one we look at and 
think about. 

I am going to take the liberty to suggest that at your convenience 
you look at a globe and notice again the location of North America on 
this globe. 

You will discover again that the St. Lawrence River does not point 
toward Iceland, as you thought it did, but toward England. 

You will find that England is as far north on the world as the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence River, 

You will reallze, too, that the nearer you get to the North Pole the 
shorter the distance around the world. 

All this is very simple and understandable, and it all has a lot to 
do with world trade and world marketing. 

Detroit, my home city, is at the west end of Lake Erie, To go 
from Detroit to Liverpool ft is about 400 miles shorter If you go all 
water through Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, then down the St. Lawrence 
River, then across the ocean, thun it is to go by rail to New York City 
and then across by boat. 

When you think of these facts—the location of Detroit, its nearness 
to the great trade territory—you get some idea of the importance of 
the St. Lawrence from the standpeint of navigation. 

Nature did not make any mistakes when the world was made and 
North America given its place. 

I think we ought to bave thoroughly in mind the purpose of a deep- 
bon way from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. 

This purpose is to relieve that portion of the United States which 
now bas no communication or connection with deep shipping. I refer 
to the Great Lakes territory. 

You will recall, too, that this great agricultural country is the part 
of the United States at the present time that does not have the ad- 
vantage of ocean rates, and all students agree that the ocean is the 
base for all freight charges, 

If you will again think of the map of the United States you will 
recall that the East has the Atlantic Ocean, the South has the Gulf, 
and the West has the Pacifice Ocean. 

When the St. Lawrence is opened for ocean-going vessels, then the 
north portion of the United States will have the sea as a base for their 
freight charges. 

A large portion of the food products of the United States is produced 
in the Great Lakes territory, 

New England is interested in getting this grain shipped to them at 
the cheapest possible freight charge. 


This new canal will be 27 
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We do, however, produce a surplus of food products in the United 
States. They have to be shipped abroad to be sold. Better than 70 
per cent of this excess is shipped either to Liverpool or northern 
Europe, so a low freight charge to our European market is vital to the 
whole country. 

Vital because our competitors in this line already have a cheap 
transportation charge by ocean to these same markets. 

The prosperity of the farmer affects the prosperity of all the coun- 
try—the East, the South, and the West—and by reducing the freight 
charge on export food products we will serve all the people of the 
United States. j 

Some of the opponents to the development of the St. Lawrence route 
raised the question of national defense. They argue that if we join 
with Canada in opening up the St. Lawrence River it will endanger 
this country in case of attack or a war with some country other than 
Canada, 

This contention is so absurd that it seems hardly worthy of consid- 
eration, 

However, since It has been raised, I want to refer to it. 

For over 100 years Canada and the United States have had 4,000 
miles of unguarded boundary line; not a gun, not a fortress, not a 
soldier has been stationed on either side of the line. 

Eaually is it true that for a hundred years the two Governments 
have Jointly been interested In developing the boundary waters between 
the two countries. Sometimes Cunndlan money bas been spent making 
developments on our territory, and sometimes our money has been 
spent in development works wholly on Canadian territory. 

The fact of the matter is that the channel used by the boats in the 
Detroit River is almost wholly over In Canadian territory, This de- 
velopment has been carried on under treaties between the two Govern- 
ments. 

So for many, many years Canada aud the United States bave, to use 
a common expression, had a partnership interest in the development 
of the boundary waters between the two countries. 

The Welland Canal is wholly within Canadian territory. 

Under treaty we have the right to use that canal; our ships go 
through this canal, and have for many, many years, without paying toll. 

In the last war, before we got into the conflict, Canada used the 
connecting waters between Lakes Superior and Huron. To do this 
they had to cross American territory. Did anyone hear of the Ger- 
mans protesting that these were neutral waters? 

No question was raised on this subject, and no question could be 
ralsed on the subject, because of treaty rights between the two Gov- 
ernnrents, 

Now our opponcuts, seeing that the development of the St. Lawrence 
for navigation and trade is Inevitable, raise the question of national 
defense and hope thereby to scare the American people from this great 
improvement. 

Surely, no one is going to seriously think that there is danger of 
conflict between Canada and the United States. 

It is unthinkable that there could be war between these two nations. 

Therefore to raise the question of national defense and put a burden 
of millions upon millions of dollars onto the American people without 
any benefits is proof positive that the opposition to the development of 
the St. Lawrence is purely selfish. 

The fact of the matter is it will be a step forward in the national 
defense if Canada and the United States join in developing the 33 
miles In the St. Lawrence River wholly in Canadian territory, for when 
we bave put our money in we will have a title interest and the right 
to use freely and for all purposes. 

This great St. Lawrence is not to be developed as a means of 
national defense but as a contribution to peace and good will between 
our country and our neighbor to the north. 

It is to be developed so that our ships can sail to every port of the 
world, and those of us who have served our country in time of war 
know that if the American flag can sail the high seas, going to every 
port, that the danger of future war will be lessened. 

The big, patriotic thing to do is to develop the St. Lawrence River £o 
that the great Northwest can get out to the sea, to world markets, and 
so that our flag can be seen at every port. 


SPANISH WAR VETERANS 


Mr. TFREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, the vote cast by the House of 
Representatives to-day on the bill increasing the pensions of 
Spanish War veterans, 368 to 0 in favor, is unique. No matter 
how meritorious a mensure may be, such a vote very seldom 
occurs. It practically never happens that there are not on 
roll call a few reported in opposition to a bill. The unanimity 
of expression of the House is the best evidence possible of 
the recognition by the Members of the merits of the bill in 
question. For many years the subject of increasing pen- 
sions for veterans of the Spanish War his been before Con- 
gress, but until this week those deserving veterans of a war 
concluded more than a quarter of a century ago have been 
knocking in vain at the doors of Congress for such consideration 
as their service deserved. It is therefore very gratifying to me 
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to have nssisted in the passage of this bill. The Spanish War 
yeterans in western Massachusetts have for many years been 
assured of my hearty support for the increases of their pen- 
sions. Whenever they have been mentioned, my memory harks 
back to Montauk Point and the haggard men of our section who 
were encamped there upon their return from active service in 
Cuba. Western Massachusetts has always been proud of its 
military record. I do not need to speak of the prompt service 
of our companies on the Mexican border in 1916, or their being 
part of the first organization of former State troops to go over- 
seas in 1917. The veterans of 1898, many of them fathers of 
the boys of 1917 and 1918, have the same enviable record of 
service and of suffering. We have often heard the brevity of 
the Spanish War referred to. This was truly fortunate for 
those who remember the physical wrecks who were carefully 
nursed and brought back to Montauk Point, knowing that had 
their length of service been extended they would have been 
beyond the power of human aid. Much more could be said in 
praise of the men of 1598 from the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusctts and from the other States of the Union. Actions, 
however, speak louder than words. The action of the House, 
though too long delayed, is the proof of the sincerity of Con- 
gress and the deserved recognition of the veterans of the 
Spanish War. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker and gentleman of the House, 
this is a time many of us have looked forward to, and per- 
sonally I believe this is one time when the Members of the 
House will almost unanimously vote for the bill we have up 
for consideration, known as the Spanish-American War veter- 
ans pension bill, or H. R. 8132. 

The demand for the passage of this bill has not come from 
only those who will benefit by it but it comes from ail classes 
who understand the real facts in regard to our Spanish-Ameri- 
can War yeterans and féel that they have been discriminated 
against. 

Onr veterans of other wars have been more generously treated 
than have the veterans of the Spanish-American War, and the 
bill that we are considering at this time should have been 
passed many years ago, for our Government should show no 
favoritism. 

The veterans of the Spanish-American War were all volun- 
teers, and it was known as the great volunteer army, as all the 
soldiers and sailors from private to general and admiral were 
volunteers. ; 

When the President sent out the call for volunteers, they 
came from everywhere, North, South, Dast, and West. In fact, 
there were many more volunteers than could be accepted, 
There never was a more generous response in time of war for 
service and sacrifice. 

This was not a war of conquest but a war to avenge the 
heroes of the Maine who were brutally killed in Habana Harbor 
and to put a stop to the oppression of Spanish autocracy in 
Cuba and the Philippine Islands. 

Up to that time the wounds of the North and South over 
the war of 1861 to 1865 had not been healed, but when this 
grent volunteer army came together from the East, West, North, 
and South, young men whose fathers had either worn the blue 
or the gray and many of them who had worn the blue or the 
gray themselves. The past was forgotten, the old scars were 
healed, and they were bound together as one, fighting for one 
grand.purpose, led by one flag, and with the scars of the past 
healed forever. 

If the veterans of the Spanish-American War had done noth- 
ing else except fo heal the scars of the war of 1861 to 1865, 
they would deserve the lasting gratitude of our country, but 
while we did not enter this war for gain, still, as a result of 
this war, it is estimated that we did add possessions that came 
to us by reason of this war valued at more than $8,000,000,000, 
while the estimated cost of the war was $1,200,000,000. But 
this is not all. As a result of this war we have increased our 
export trade with Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands 
millions of dollars annually, and when this is all taken into 
consideration the Spanish-American War has not cost us any- 
thing in a financial way. The cost was human life for some, 
disabled. for life for others, and untold hardships for them 
all, for when we stop to think about how that. war was con- 
ducted, how the soldiers had to eat embalmed beef and many 
other things that should not be fed. to even a dog, and when 
we think of their camp conditions we can. not help but feel 
that the only mistake that has been made is that what is being: 
done now should have been done long ago. 

As has been said: 


This bill may properly be termed: an act of delayed: justice: to tho 
veterans: of the: Spanish-American: War and thelr: dependents. 
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The reasons given for this are many, but personally I think 
the real reason was the fact that they were few in number 
compared to the veterans of other wars, but whatever the rea- 
son might have been we have a bill before us now that: when 
passed will wipe out this discrimination. 

There are some of the provisions: in this bill that I feel 
should have been different, but I realize the committee has 
used their combined judgment in getting up this bill, and I 
feel it is a good bill and deserving of the support of every 
Member of the House. 

Under the present law all persons who served 90 dass or 
more in the military or naval service of the United States, 
ineludiug women who served in the Nurse Corps, during the 
war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or' the China relief 
expedition, and who have been honorably discharged there- 
from, or who, having served less than 90 days, were discharged 
for disability incurred in the service in line of duty, and who 
are now or who may hereafter be suffering from any mental or 
physieal disability or disabilities: of a permanent character 
not the result of their own vicious habits which so incapacities 
them for the performance of manual labor as to render them 
unable to earn a support, shall, upon making due proof of 
the fact, according to such rules and regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may provide, be placed upon the list of 
invalid pensioners of the United States, and be entitled to 
receive a pension not exceeding $30 a month and not less than 
$12 a month, proportioned to the degree of inability to earn a 
support. 

Section 1 of this bill Increases the minimum rate from $12 
to 820 and the maximum rate from $80 to $50. It further pro- 
vides that there shall be an automatie increase in the amounts 
now being received; as follows: Those receiving $12 a month 
shall be-increased to $20'a month; those recelving $15 to $25; 
those receiving 818 to $30; those receiving $24 to $40; and 
those receiving $30 a month shall be increased to 850 a month, 

Section 3 of the bill provides that those veterans: who— 


are now or hereafter may become, on account of age or physical’ or 
mental disabilities, helpléss, or blind, or so nearly helpless or blind 
as to need or require the regular aid and attendance of another per- 
son, shall be given a rate of $72 a month, provided such disabilities 
are not the result of his or her own vicious habits. 


Civil War veterans are now allowed $72 a month when. their 
condition is such that they have become so helpless. as to re- 
quire the aid and:attendance of another person, and this pro- 
vision, therefore, gives the same privilege to Spanish-American 
War veterans as is already given to veterans of the Civil War. 

Section 2 increased the pensions. received by the widows 
of these veterans from $20, the amount they now receive under 
the law, to $30 per month (being the amount widows of. Civil 
War veterans now receive), and also increased from $4 to $3 
per month the amount such widow shall be paid for each child 
of the deceased veteran who is under 16 years of age. 

It further provides that in case the minor child is insane, 
idiotic, or otherwise mentally or physically helpless, the pension 
of such child shall continue during the life of. such child, or 
during the period of such disability. 

All inereased rates under the bill, as applied to those now 
on the pension rolls, will become effective on the 4th day. of the 
month following the approval of the bill. 

Section 7 of the hill. limits the fee that shall be paid to an 
attorney or other person for preparing or prosecuting claims 
under this law to $10 and makes it a penal offense to charge 
or. receive more for such services. 

According to the records, the average age of the Spanish War 
veterans is 52 years. A few of them are below 50 years. and 
many of them have reached the age of 75 years: There are 
now about 115,000. veterans and 22,000 widows and 14,000 minor 
children on the pension rolls. The passage of this bill will 
mean an extra cost of only $18,000,000, or approximately that 
amount, 

There is no expenditure that this Congress.could anthorize 
that would be more justifiable than the one that will give the 
Spanish-American War veterans the considerution to whieh 
they are justly entitled. 

There is no question about the passage of this bill in the 
House; there is no question about its passage in the Senate; 
and let us-hope that: the President, in his wisdom, can see his 
way clear to sign this bill so that justice can be done to the 
veterans. of the Spanish-American: War. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, the Spanish-Ameriean. War 
occurred 28 years ago. It had a sudden beginning: and a glo- 
rlous ending. The veterans. of that war “ave not had the same 
recognition as those who enlisted in the Government service in 
the other wars. 
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This bill (II. R. 8132) is intended to correct an injustice by 
liberalizing the pensions for Spanish-American War veterans. 
I am glad to give the bill my support. 

During the Spanish-American War 400,000 soldiers enlisted 
in the Government service, aud it has been stated in debate that 
the average length of service of those who enlisted was 14 
months, while the average length of service of those in the Civil 
War was 11 months and in the recent World War 9 months. 
The average age of those who enlisted in the Spanish-American 
War is now said to be 52. 

Under existing law those veterans who have reached the 
age of 62 years receive a pension of $12 per month. The pres- 
ent bill increases that amount to $20 per month and the maxi- 
mum rate from $30 to $50 per month. The increases provided 
for under the present bill are to be automatically put in force 
upon the approyal of this legislation. 

Section 3 of the present bill provides for those mentally and 
physically disabled, hepless, and blind, and, as in the case of 
Civil War pensioners, makes it possible for the pensioner to 
receive $72 per month under similar circumstances. 

The pension for widows (sec. 2) is increased in the pres- 
ent bill from $20 per month to $30 per month, and for each 
dependent child under 16 years of age widows are to receive $8 
per month instead of $4. The increases are provided to become 
effective on the 4th day of the month following the approval 
of the bill. 

This bill has had the earnest and careful attention of the 
Committee on Pensions and is unanimously recommended by 
the committee, and I am glad to give it my support. 

It has been stated in debate that the last report of the 
Pension Commissioner shows that the average annual pension 
paid to Civil War veterans in 1925 was $506.25, and the ayer- 
age for all wars was $423.67, while the average pension paid 
yeterans of the Spanish-American War was only $208.74. 

I do not believe in this discrimination against Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veterans and this bill is intended to correct that. 

When the war broke out in 1898, immediately after the Maine 
disaster and the passage of the resolution by Congress, young 
men and old men from all sections of our splendid country 
answered the call to arms, and those who enlisted, it must 
always be remembered, were volunteers. 

We are to-day, in a measure, recognizing their patriotic 
answer to their country’s call with this belated justice. 

Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Speaker, the men who fought in the 
Spanish-American War are now of middle age, and some are 
beyond that period. Every one of them was a volunteer, ready 
to sacrifice his life for his country, and by their valor was 
written another glorious page in the book of American history. 
Notwithstanding the fact that this Nation has always been 
generous in remembering those who acted as its defenders, 
there has been for a great many years a discrimination against 
the men who served in the Spanish-American War in the matter 
of pension legislation. I am heartily in favor of this bill be- 
cause it will wipe out this discrimination. It will establish 
a policy of like recognition for like servee. 

Under the present law Spanish-American yeterans are en- 
titled to pensions from $12 to $30 per month, depending on the 
degree of disability. This is very much less than we are pay- 
ing to men who seryed in the World War and much less than 
we pay veterans of the Civil War. It needs no argument to 
show the inadequacy of the present law further than to say 
that a Spanish-American veteran who is totally disabled from 
earning his living can get no more than $30 a month. When we 
take into consideration the fact that the cost of living has 
very materially increased in late years, it is probable that $15 
or $20 a month 10 and 15 years ago was as much as $30 a 
month is now. Many of these men are crippled and disabled 
from wounds, malaria, rheumatism, heart trouble, and other 
diseases which makes it impossible for them to earn a living. 

The Committee on Pensions has now reported this bill, which 
I heartily approve of. This bill makes the minimum monthly 
rate $20 instead of $12 and makes the maximum rate $50 in- 
stead of $30. The bill also provides for automatic increases 
to those now on the rolls, as follows: Those receiving $12 are 
raised to $20; $15 to $25; $18 to $30; $24 to $40; $30 to $50. 
The bill also provides that in case of those who are helpless or 
blind, or nearly helpless or blind, so as to require the regular 
aid and attendance of another person, the rate shall be $72 per 
month. This is the same provision which has been made for 
some years for veterans of the Civil War. 

The bill raises the widows from $20 to $30 per month and 
also raises the allowance for children under 16 years from $4 
per month to $8 per month. This provision is particularly 
pleasing to me, as anyone who has brought up a family knows 
what a pittance $4 per month is. 
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There has been some controversy on all pension bills as to 
whether a remarried yeteran’s widow, when she again becomes 
a widow or is divorced without her fault, should again be 
entitled to pension. The committee’s report on this meets my 
views exactly. If the widow of a veteran remarries, she loses 
her pension. If she did not remarry, the Government would 
have to keep on paying her pension until she dies. Therefore 
by her remarriage the Government saves money. Now, then, if 
her second husband dies or she has to get rid of him by divorce 
for his misconduct, why should she not again be entitled to 
pension? The bill so provides, and I consider this provision 
eminently just and proper. 

I am informed that the Commissioner of Pensions has praised 
this bill as the best drawn pension bill which has come under 
his observation. By its passage we shall assure the men who 
served in the Spanish-American War that the country is not 
unmindful of their sacrifices and that the Republic is grateful 
to them. We are also assuring every young map in this country 
that whenever he serves his country in time of war the country 
will remember him later in life, when he may need assistance. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Speaker, we have heard public men 
often speak of America’s generosity toward the needy soldiers 
and sailors who have served in the wars of this Nation. I do 
not deem it an act of generosity when we provide and care for 
these men and their dependents through pension legislation. 
This is merely a just recognition of this country’s simple duty 
toward the men and women and children who are the victims 
and sufferers of wars. This sacrifice the Nation expects and 
at times demands of its citizens. 

I regret that we have been slow in recognizing our full obli- 
gation toward the veterans and their dependents of the 
Spanish-American War, the Philippine insurrection, and the 
Boxer rebellion. Our moral obligation to these men and their 
dependents is even greater when we remember that the soldiers 
of the Spanish-American War were all volunteers and had so 
unhesitatingly answered the call of their country. Congress 
now has an opportunity to make amends for this delay of 
simple justice to these worthy veterans. The bill now before 
us, if enacted into law, will in a large measure ut least help 
soothe the wounds so loug neglected. 

By the enactment of this bill into a law you will provide as 
follows: 

Section 1 of this bill grants a pension of not less than $20 
nor more than $50 per month to such persons and provides that 
those who served in the military or naval service less than 90 
days shall have title to the pension if they were discharged on 
account of disability contracted in service in line of duty. This 
section of the bill also provides for an automatic increase of the 
rates as follows: The $12 rate to $20, the $15 rate to $25, the 
$18 rate to $30, the $24 rate to $40, and the $30 rate to $50. 
The percentage of increase as to all Classes is exactly the same. 

Under the act of September 1, 1922, the widows, remarried 
widows, minor children under the age of 16 years, and helpless 
children mentioned in section 2 of this bill are now entitled to 
a pension of $20 per month and $4 per month additional on 
account of each child, and such pensions commence from the 
date upplications therefor are filed in the Burean of Pensions, 

Under section 2 of this bill the rate will be $30 per month 
with $8 per month additional on account of each child. Under 
the net of September 1, 1922, the widow has title only if she 
was married to the soldier, sailor, or marine prior to the date 
of approval of that act, but under this bill she will have title 
if married any time before it becomes a law, and her pension 
will be allowed from the date of her husband’s death, if his 
death occurs after the approval of this act, and otherwise from 
the date her claim is filed under the act in the Bureau of 
Pensions. 

If there be no widow, or one not entitled to pension under 
any law granting additional pension to minor children, the 
minor children will be entitled to the pension provided for the 
widow from the date of the father’s death, if such death oc- 
curs after the passage of this act; and in the event of the death 
or remarriage of the widow, or forfeiture of the widow's title 
to pension, the pension will continue from the date of such 
death, remarriage, or forfeiture to such child or children until 
16 years of age. 

Proyision is also made in this bill for the continuance of the 
pension in the case of a minor child who is insane, idiotic, or 
otherwise permanently helpless during the lifetime of such 
child or the period of such disability. 

Section 3 of the bill provides a rate of $72 per month for per- 
sons now pensioned or who may hereafter be pensioned un- 
der the act of June 5, 1920, or under said act, as amended, 
or under this act on account of his or her service who are or 
may become helpless or blind, or so nearly helpless or blind as 
to need or require the regular aid and attendance of another 
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own vicious habits; but it is also provided in the bill that no 
one while an inmate of the United States Soldiers’ Home or of 
any National or State soldiers’ home shall be paid more than 
850 per month under this net. 

Section 4 of the bill provides that the increased rate of 
pension provided for, as to all persons whose names are now 
on the roll or who are now in receipt of a pension, under ex- 
sting law shall commence on the 4th day of the month follow- 
ing the approval of the act. 

It further provides that further increase in the rate allowed 
under section 1 of this act, because of increased disability 
Found to exist, shall commence from the date of filing applica- 
tion for such increase in the Bureau of Pensions instead of 
from the date of the medical examination. ‘This section also 
provides that the issue of a check in payment of a pension for 
which a>yoncher was not required shall constitute payment in 
‘the event of the death of the pensioner on or after the last 
alay of the period covered by such check, and it shall not be 
canceled but shall become an asset of the estate of the deceased 
‘pensioner. 

It is also provided by this section that when an honorably 
discharged veteran of the war with Spain, the Philippine in- 
surrection, or China relief expedition is receiving the benefits 
of hospitalization in any institution under the control of the 
Government, no portion of his pension shall be deducted for 
his care and maintenance therein or for the benefit of any home 
or ‘hospital. 

Section 5 provides that nothing in this act shall affect or 
diminish the additional pension to those on “the Army and 
‘Navy medal-of-honor roll,” or reduce the pension of any other 
person coming under the provision of this act. j 

I have given you the full text of the bill as it is explained 
in the report of the committee. I am satisfied that no such 
false economy plea which served as the excuse for President 
‘Coolidge’s veto of last year’s pension bill will be tolerated by 
the Members of this body. Justice demands the immediate 
passage of this bill. 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the provisions 
contuined in H. R. 8132, which increases the pensions of those 
who served in the Spanish-American War and their dependents. 
Phe average age of the Spanish War veterans is now about 
52 years. Very few óf them are under ‘50 years, and a large 
number of them are above 75 years of age. 

One of the things that I have always advocated—one of the 
proporals that the Socialist Party has repeatedly inserted in 
its party platforms—is an old-age pension system which would 
give to all those who are advanced in years and who have con- 
tributed, as all workers do, to the material prosperity and 
wealth of the Nation, a pension which wüll assure them against 
-starvation when they become too old to work. 

The veteran of industry, as well as the veteran of a war, is 
entitled to that consideration. We pension soldiers because they 
render service on the ficld of battle, which is dangerous to life 
and limb. People understand and approve such pensions. 

But under our present industrial system, service in the fac- 
tery, in the mine, and on the railroads is attended with as much 
danger frequently as it is on the field of battle. More people 
ure killed in our industries than in our wars. And more people 
are crippled in our industries than there are in our wars. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor 
reports that in 21 States out of our 48 there were no less than 
599,781 killed or injured in a single year, 1920. 

And in one State, Pennsylyania, there were 1,136,060 killed 
or injured in industry during a period of six years, 1916 to 
1921. 

In other words, there are more people killed or injured in our 
indusiries each year than there are in our wars. ‘The reckless- 
ness with which some of our capitalists expose their employees 
to danger, because it is frequently cheaper to settle with the 
dependents than to install the necessary safeguards, is one of 
the saddest commentaries of our present industrial system. 

Not only is the industrial worker exposed to the risks that 
the soldier encounters upon the battle field, but in his labor he 
contributes to the comfort and well being of the rest of the 
people, 

Any worker who has faithfully labored for a meager wage for 
20 years or more has created more wealth than a pension in 
old age can repay. He has earned the right to be taken care of 
decently in his old age. The workers have made civilization 
possible for .everybody, and especially for the comfortable 
classes, 

The argument very often met with in advocating an old age 
pension system is that it is up to the worker to lay aside enough 
during his working years to keep him in old age. 
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The trouble with that argument is that the overwhelming 


-majority of the American workers do not earn enough during 


their working years to live on decently, much less to Juy any- 
thing aside for their old age. 

In 1919 the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics worked 
out a tentative budget which, in its opinion, was necessary to 
maintain a family of five in Washington, D. C., at a level of 
health and decency. The sum fixed by the bureau was 
$2,262.47 ($43.51 a week). 

The budget was a modest one. 
family the following: 

1. Nourishing foed. 

2. Houses in low-rent neighborlioods.and within the smallest 
number of rooms cousistent with decency (about four rooms 
and bath). 

3. The upkeep of household equipment, but with no proyision 
for the purchase of additional furniture. 

4. Clothing sufficient for warmth, “but with no more regard 
for style than would permit one to appear in public without 
slovenliness or loss of self-respect.” 

Under this budget there is allowed one woolen suit, one 
woolen dress, and one winter hat every second year, but there 
is no provision for silk stockings or dresses, nud no house 
slippers. The family could spend $80 a year for doctor, den- 
tist, and oculist; $20 a year for amusement and recreation, and 
that, of course, leaves a vacation in the country out of the 
question ;. $10 for union dues; $13 for church and religious or- 
ganizations; and $52 for incidentals. A small amount could bo 
set aside for insurance and car fare, but practically none for 
saving. 

And yet, limited as are the things that can be purchased 
under this budget—denying, as the budget does, some of the 
little things that go to make life more than a mere dreary ex- 
istence—we find that in the same year the average worker was 
earning far less than this minimum; that in the year before, 
1918, nearly seven out of every eight wage earners were get- 
ting less than $2,000 a year, the average wage being not quite 
one-half of the minimum wage, $1,078. 

Another ‘budget, considered to be more conservative by 
some, was prepared in the fall of 1918 by the Philadeiphia 
‘Bureau of Municipal Research, "which fixed $1,637 as the 
amount necessary to support a family of five on “a minimum 
Standard of health and comfort.” This budget was scarcely 
above a bare minimum of subsistence. It was revised in No- 
vember, 1919, to 81.803, and in August, 1920, to 81,988. 

While the minimum in 1920 was $1,988, according to this 
very conservative budget, it was estimated by Prof. Paul II. 
Douglas in the same-year, that in every one of the 12 industries 
‘studied by the National Industrial Conference Board, with the 
exception of the rubber industry, male workers were receiving 
less than a minimum established by the Philadelphia Bureau, 
The amount necessary to bring up the deficit in 9 of the 12 
industries amounted to between $300 to $700, or from 22 per 
cent to 59 per cent. 

And these estimated yearly earnings in the 12 industries were 
based on the hypothesis that the worker would be employed the 
full 52 weeks during the year. As a matter of fact, this study 
was made when there was n good deal of overtime labor. More- 
over, the figures given were but averages, which indicated that 
a large proportion of the workers in each industry obtained 
‘less than the average. 

I do not wish to go into other features of this problem at 
this time, but merely to emphasize the fact that a very large 
section of our working population do not receive a wage high 
enough to maintain a decent standard of living, and that they 
certainly can not be expected to lay aside anything to help 
through the period when they will be too old to work, and 
when they will be confronted with the alternative of going to 
a county poorhouse or to starve. 

‘I have referred primarily to the situation of the worker, but 
the members of the lower middle class—so-caHed—are not in a 
much better position. In fact, it is almost as precarious. 

The concentration of wealth in this country, as a result of 
which a handful of the population own most of the wealth of 
‘the country—in 1915, 2 per cent of the people owned 60 per 
cent of the wealth—inakes the struggle of the small business- 
man more difficult each year. Faced on the one hand by the 
competition he must meet with from those similarly situated, 
and, on the other, by the exactions which monopoly is every- 
where compelling hhn to submit to, he never knows whether in 
his advanced years he will not find himself without means of 
support, 

It is:practically unnecessary to add that the ills which afllict 
the industrial worker and the small business man also afilict 
the farmer, who after a lifetime of saving and labor may find 
the home he has built for himself and ‘his family sold at public 
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anetion to pay the mortgage debt. The long list of recent 
failures of small banks in the Middle West bear eloquent testi- 
mony to the accnracy of that statement. 

Because I believe it is cruel and unjust to expeet those who 
have lived a life of usefulness, creating wealth for others and 
only eking ont a bare existence for themselves, to suffer the 
indignities, the sordidness, and the misery of the poorhouse 
when foo old to work, I have introduced a bill providing for 
the establisument of an old age pension system under the 
supervision of the Federal Government. 

The letters I have received from all parts of the country 
from elderly people who find themselves on the evening of their 
lives facing the poorhouse and a pauper’s graye—people who 
have hed all they could do to get along on their menger carn- 
ings in all tle years of their toil—are most heartrending. I 
can think of few things more miserable than to have to spend 
the few declining years of their lives, as these people must, 
with nothing but death to offer a means of relief. 

At this moment, when we are prepared to do our duty by 
those who served on the field of battlo—a duty which I am 
glad to perform, as the veterans of the Spanish-American War 
well know—lct us pause to eonsider the plight of millions of 
others, equally entitled, equally in need, of our consideration. 

I append a copy of the bill I have introduced: 

In THe HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, - 
March. 16, 1926. 

Mr. Bercer Introduced the following bill, which was referred to the 

Committee on Labor and ordered to be printed: 


A bill (H. R. 10387) to provide old-age pensions. 


Bo it enacted, cte, That every person who makes satisfactory proof 
before the authorities hereinafter designated that he or she (a) has 
reached the nge of 60 years; (b) bas been a citizen of the United 
States fer 16 consecutive years; (e) has not been convicted of a 
felony; (d) If a husband, has not without just cause failed to provide 
with adequate maintenance his wife and such of his children as are 
under 16 years of age; or if a wife, has not deserted any of her chil- 
dren under 16 years of age; and (e) is not in receipt of an income 
from any source, exclusive of the pension herein provided for, which, 
for the 12 months previous to the filing ef bis or her application, has 
averaged $8 per week, shall be placed upon the pension roll of the 
United States and be entitled to receive until death a pension from the 
United States Government provided by an annual appropriation by the 
Congress. Such pensions shall be graded according to the following 
schedule: 

When the average weekly means of the pensioner from all sources 
as calculated under the act do not exceed $8 per week, he or she shall 
receive a pension of $8 per week; when the average weekly means of 
the pensioner from all sources do exceed $8 but do not exceed 810 per 
week, he or she shall receive a pension of $6 per week; when the 
nyerage weekly means of the pensioner from all sources do exceed $10 
but do not exceed $12 per week, he or she shall receive a pension of $4 
per week, 

Sxe. 2. That every person claiming a pension under this act shall 
file with the Department of the Interior an afiidayit containing such 
statements as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, who 
shall also make such rules and regulations as are necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. That in computing the term of residence above required, 
such periods of absence from the boundaries of the United States as 
have been undergone by the claimant while in the service abroad, either 
civil or military, of the United States, or of any State or Territory 
thereof, shall be counted as though the claimant had then Jived within 
the United States, 

Bre, 4. That in ascertaining the income above mentioned, acconnt 
shall be taken— 

(n) Of any pension which claimant is already receiving from this 
or any other Government. 

(b) Of the yearly income which might be expected to be derived 
from any property belonging to that person, which, though capable of 
investment or profitable use, is not so invested or profitably used by 
bim. 

(ce) Of the yearly value of any advautage accruing to that person 
from the ownership or use of any property which is personally used 
or enjoyed by him. 

(a) Or the yearly value of any benefit or privilege enjoyed by such 
person, 4 

Sec. 5. That in calculating the means of a person, being one of a 
married couple living together, the means shall not in any case be 
taken to be less than one-half the ‘total means of the couple: Pro- 
vided, That when both husband and wife are pensioners, except when 
they are living apart pursuant to any decree, Judgment, order, or deed 
of separation, the rate of pension for cach shall be three-fourths of 
the rate given in the above schedule, 

See. 6. That the pension hereunder may be increased or decreased 
every 12 months, whenever the peusloner's Income jacveases or de- 
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creases according to the terms of the schedule; and the Secretary 
of the Interior shall make all needful regulations for providing for 
this change of rating. 

Sec. 7. That this act is amendatory of, and supplemental to, all 
existing statutes touching pensions, and all such statutes in all respects 
are hereby declared to apply to and to protect claimant under this 
act, precisely as though they had been in form incorporated herein. 

Src. 8. That the sald pension shall be paid in 13 fustalments 
in cach year in advance. It shall begin on the date when the claim 
is filed, and the arrears from that time to the time of the allowance 
shall, 1f the claimant be then living, but not otherwise, be paid in a 
lump sum. 

Sec. 9. That in case any person entitled ‘hereunder is an incom- 
petent or is Incapable under the law where such person resides, the 
claim for the pension of such person may be made and the pension 
may be collected for such person by any person or persons appointed 
under the local law as guardian, conservator, tutor, or the like, of 
such claimant, ; 

Sec. 10. That this act shall be liberally administered to effect its 
purpose, which 1s to provide, out of the public purse, sufficient income 
for the old to enable them to enjoy the last remaining years of their 
lives in such freedom from the fear of want as they have carned by a 
long service for society as citizens of the Republic. 

Src. 11. That in accord with paragraph 2, section 2, Article TIT, 
of the Constitution, and of the precedent established by the act passed 
over the President's veto, March 27, 1868, the exercise of Jurisdiction 
by any of the Federal courts upon the validity of this act is hereby 
expressly forbidden, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted 

To Mr. Hupspsre (at the request of Mr. JonNson of rexas), 
for one week, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Varus (at the request of Mr. Kina), for 10 days, on 
account of important business, 

To Mr. Evans, for three days, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. Cracur, for seven days, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. Curren, indefinitely, on account of death in family. 

To Mr. PERLMAN, for to-day, on account of illness in family. 

To Mr. Brann of Georgia (at the request of Mr, Cnisp), for 
one week, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Jomnson of Kentucky (at the request of Mr. VINSON 
of Kentucky), for an indefinite period, on account of inness. 

Po Mr. Denison (at the request of Mr. THATCHER) on ac- 
count of illness in his family. 


ADJOURNMENT ° 


And then, on motion of Mr. Tomson (at 5 o'clock and 50 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, April 6, 1926, at 12 o’clock noon, 


COMMITTER HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for April 6, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the severul committees: 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

Agriculture relief legislation. 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.80 a. m.) 

To amend paragraph (d) of section 14 of the Federal re- 
serve net, as amended to provide for the stabilization of the 
price level for commodities in general (II. R. 7895). 

COMMITTEE ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To authorize the construction of a nurses’ home for the 
score Hospital for Women und Lying-in Asylum (I. R. 
10355). 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 

Legislation relative to labor disputes in the coal-mining in- 
dustry. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICTARY 
(10 a. m.) 

For the appointment of certain additional judges (H. R. 
10551). 

COMMITTEE ON NAYAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To repeal the Iaws authorizing the purchase of uniforms, 
accouterments, and equipment from the Government at, cost 
(H. R. 3936). 
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COMMITTER ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Department of National Defense, 

COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 
(9.30 a. m.) 

To amend section 1 of an act entitled “An act to amend and 
consolidate the acts respecting copyright,” approved March 4, 
1909, us amended by adding subsection () (H. R. 10333). 

COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend the act of July 5, 1884, relating to the registration 
of official mail matter of the executive departments (II. R. 
S904). 

COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 
(10 a. m.) 
Jo revise the boundary of the Yellowstone National Park in 
the States of Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho (II. R. 9917). 

To revise the boundary of the Grand Canyon National Park, 
in the State of Arizona (H. R. 9916). 

To revise the boundary of the Sequoia National Park, Calif., 
aud to change the name of said park to Roosevelt-Sequoiu Na- 
tional Park (H. R. 9387). 

To revise the boundary of the Mount Rainier National Park, 
in the State of Washington (H. R. 10126). 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10 a. m.) 

To provide for the payment of the awards of the Mixed 
(aims Commission, the payment of certain claims of German 
nationals against the United States and the return to German 
nationals of property held by the Alien Property Custodian 
(H. R. 10820). ~ 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

422. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropristion for the Treasury Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, to remain available until June 
80, 1927, for refunding automobile and cigar taxes under the 
provisions of sections 120-4 and 1205 of the revenue act of 1926, 
$5,250,000 (H. Doc. No. 290), was taken from the Speaker's 
table and referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTELRS ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LUHLBACH: Committee on the Civil Service. II. R. 7. 
A bill to amend the net entitled “An act for the retirement of 
employees in the classified civil service, and for other purposes, 
approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof; with 
umendmeut (Rept. No, 768). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures. II. R. 4539. A bill to establish the standard of weights 
aud measures for the following wheat-mill, rye-nill, and 
choru-mill products, namely, flours, semolina, hominy, grits, and 
meals, and all commercial feeding stuffs, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 769). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. Maps: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 10541. A bill to amend the act entitled “An act 
to regulate foreign commerce by prohibiting the admission into 
the United States of certain adulterated grain and seeds untit 
for secdiug purposes,” approved August 24, 1912, as amended; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 770). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. REID of Ilinois: Committee on Flood Control. H. R. 
10962. A bill authorizing preliminary examinations and sur- 
veys of sundry streams with a view to the control of their 
floods, and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
771). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr, HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 3890. A 
bill authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to establish a 
national arboretum, aud for other purposes; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 776). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. S. 3108. An 
act to amend section 2 of the act of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. L. 
p. 653), as amended by the act of March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. L. 
P. 1127), entltted “An act to provide for the protection of 
forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, for the ex- 
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tension of national forests, and for other purposes, in order to 
promote the continuous production of timber on lands chiefly 
suitable therefor; without amendment (Rept. No. 777). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. S. J. Res. 37. A 
joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to co- 
operate with the Territories and other possessions of the 
United States under the provisions of sections 8, 4, and 5 of 
the act of Congress entitled “An act to provide for the protec- 
tion of forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, for 
the extension of national forests, and for other purposes, in 
order to promote the continuous production of timber on lands 
chiefly suitable therefor”; without amendment (Rept. No. 778). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. J. Res. 213. 
A joint resolution for participation of the United States in the 
Third World's Poultry Congress, to be held at Ottawa, Canada, 
in 1927; without amendinent (Rept. No. 779). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


REPORTS Ol COMMITTERS ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. II. R. 6422. 
A bill to correct the military record of George W. Kelly; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 772). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House, 

Mr. APPLEBY: Committee on Claims. S. 3077. An act 
for the relief of John P. Wilson; without amendment (Rept, 
No, 773). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. II. R. 9606. A 
bill for the relief of L. J. Houghtaling; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 774). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. II. R. 10623. A 
bill for the relief of Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co.; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 775). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFHRENCHE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, Whieh were re- 
ferred as follows: $ 

A bill (S. 1828) for the relief of Lient. (J. G.) Thomas J. 
Ryan, United States Navy; Committee on Claims discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 8174) for the relief of Ruth Gore; Committee 
on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 1128) granting an inerense of pension to Me- 
lissa J. Sheffield; Committee on Pensions discharged, aud re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 10970) granting a pension to Lydia Ann Hen- 
ley; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 10972) authorizing the 
appropriation of $20,000 for the erection of a sultnble monu- 
ment or other form of memorial at or near Ebenezer Church 
in Effingham County, Ga., to mark the spot where the Salz- 
burgers settled their colony in 1734; to the Committee on the 
Library, 

By Mr. HOCH: A bill (H. R. 10973) to readjust the com- 
missioned personnel of the Coast Guard, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (II. R. 10974) conferring jurisdic- 
tiou upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, 
and enter judgment thereon in claims which the Winnebago 
Tribe of Indians may have against the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KIEENUR: A bill (II. R. 10975) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Missouri State Highway Commission 
to construct a bridge across Current River; to the Committeo 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. C 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (II. R. 10976) to amend the act 
entitled “An act for the survey and allotment of lands now 
embraced within the limits of the Fort Peck Indian Reserva- 
tion, in the State of Montana, and the sule and disposal of 
all the surplus lands after allotments,” approved May 80, 
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on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (II. R. 10977) authorizing 
an appropriation of $70,000 for the construction of a bridge 
across the Trinity River and a road to connect therewith 
within the Hoopa Valley Indian Reservation, Calif.; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R. 10978) to amend an act 
entitled World War yeterans’ act of 1924”; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill CH. R. 10979) to regulate the prac- 
tice of osteopathy in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WINTER: A bill (II. R. 10980) to authorize the 
leasing for the production of oil and gas of certain public lands 
in Carbon County, Wyo.; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. MCLEOD: A Dill (II. R. 10981) to provide for the 
incorporation of nonprofit and nonsecret associations of a na- 
tional character formed for patriotic or professional purposes 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill CH. R. 10982) to constitute a council 
of national defense; to the Committce on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10983) to authorize the issuance and with- 
holding and secrecy of patents essential to national defense; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10984) to amend the national defense 
act of June 3, 1916, as amended, so as to permit the Secretary 
of War to detail enlisted men to educational institutions; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10985) to provide for a council of national 
defense, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDREW: A Dill (II. R. 10980) to repeal an act en- 
titled “An act for the promotion of the welfare and hygiene 
of maternity and infancy, and for other purposes,“ approved 
November 23, 1921, and amendments thereto; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 10087) to amend the copy- 
right act of 1909 with respect to radio and broadcasting; to 
the Committee on Patents. 

Ry Mr. DYER: A bill (II. R. 10988) to amend the national 
motor vehicle theft act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GILBERT: A bill (II. R. 16989) to amend section 245 
of the penal laws of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Joint resolution (II. J. Res. 221) request- 
ing the President to propose the calling of a third Hague con- 
ference for the codification of international law; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RAINEY: Resolution (II. Res. 203) relating to the 
employment of certain retired officers of the Army; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the municipal government of Tagolonn, Prov- 
ince of Misamis, P. I., favoring independence of the Philippine 
Islands; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: Memorial of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Georgia, favoring the passage of the bill 
introduced in the United States Senate by Senator BLEASE, of 
South Carolina, preventing the marriages between whites and 
negroes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDRESEN: A bill (H. R. 10990) granting a pension 
to Richard 8. Bacon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. APPLEBY: A bill (II. R. 10991) for the relief of 
Buchanon & Co,; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (II. R. 10992) granting a pension to 
Margaret F. Plummer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10993) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Gregg; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (II. R. 10994) granting a pension to 
Mary Burt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNING. A bill (H. R. 10995) for the relief of 
G. B. Gibson: to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 10996) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Jane Powley; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (II. R. 10997) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Latch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (F. R. 10998) granting an increase 
5 pension to John Hester; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10999) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Henson; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOMINICK: A bill (H. R. 11000) authorizing the 
payment of the war-risk insurance of John Thomas, deceased; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11001) authorizing the payment of the 
war-risk insurance of Burton Holmes, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 

3y Mr. NDWARDS: A bill (II. R. 11002) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry A. Cragin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bil (II. R. 11003) for the relief of William L. Morris; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11004) granting a pension to James K. 
Moore; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (II. R. 11005) granting an inerease 
of pension to Susan McColgin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bin (II. R. 11000) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Sarah Morrison; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions, 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (II. R. 11007) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary E. Edsell; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11008) granting an increase of pension 
to Lovina Printz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11009) granting an increase of pension to 
Barbara North; to the Committee on Invalid Penstons. 

Ry Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (II. R. 11010) for the relief of 
Frances L. Dickinson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, FULLER: A bill (H. R. 11011) granting an increase 
75 pension to Ellen Everts; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, 2 bill (II. R. 11012) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary C. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11013) granting an incrense of pension 
to Ella L. White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (II. R. 11014) for the relief of 
William Henry Greek; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (II. R. 11015) for the relief of 
John Bowie; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11016) for the relief of William R. Tay- 
lor; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (II. R. 11017) for the relief of 
F. M. Rose; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (II. R. 11018) granting a pension to 
John Gorman; to the Commiitee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (II. R. 11019) granting an increase 
of pension to Fannie Merrick; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11020) granting an increase of pension 


to Ann R. French; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 11021) for the 
relief of Paul Jelnn; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (II. R. 11022) granting an 
increase of pension to Sue Lacy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11023) granting a pension to Catherine A. 
Boles; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (II. R. 11024) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret J. Koons; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11025) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Bigham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 11026) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Wentz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11027) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan Wagener; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R 11028) granting an increase 
of pension to Alcindia G. Lively; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 11029) granting a pension 
to Mary A. Simpson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 11030) granting an increase 
of pension to Jane L. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 11031) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Maggie Taylor; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr, REID of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11032) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Martha Rose; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, ` 
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By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 11033) grant- 
ing a pension to Surah White; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11034) granting a pension to Richard E. 
Hibbard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11035) granting a pension to Woodson 
Dezarn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11036) granting a pension to Harrison 
Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11037) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Gentry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 11038) for 
the relief of James M. E. Brown; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (II. R. 11039) 
granting a pension to Tillie Sutter; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11040) for the 
relief of Frank B. Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 11041) granting an in- 
creuse of pension to Stephen H. Gill; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 5 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 11042) for the relief 
of Don C. Fees; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 11043) granting a pension to 
Imma L. Deam; to the Committee ou Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 11044) granting 
n pension to Roena C. Caskey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11045) granting a pension to Grace Price; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11046) granting an increase of pension to 
Surah J. Ellis; to the Committee ou Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 11047) for the relief of William Childers; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WATRES: A bill (H. R. 11018) granting a pension 
to Mary L. Kirlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (II. R. 11049) grauting a pen- 
sion to Cyrus Biles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: Resolution (H. Res. 202) authorizing 
the puyment of additional compensation to certain employees 
of the House; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

1633. Petition favoring and urging passage of House bill 
8132, providing increased disability compensation for Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1634. By Mr. ABERNETHY: Petition of United States Mili- 
tary Telegraph Corps—George A. Henderson, surviving mem- 
ber of United States Military Telegraph Corps—fayoring the 
passage of House bill 6737; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

1635. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of Warchousemen's Associa- 
tion of the port of New York (Inc.), regarding Senate Dill 
66: to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1636. Also, petition of Miss Margaret J. Brice and Miss Mary 
F. Brice concerning Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 
Co.’s financial condition; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1637. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of William M. Silverman, 
185 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass., recommending early and 
favorable consideration of House bill 7907 to increase salaries 
of Federal judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1638. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of workmen and manufac- 
turers of the State of Washington, urging a tariff on shingles; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1639. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of May L. Petter, secretary, 
and 97 members of Women's Relief Corps, Post No. 20, Orton- 
ville, Minn., praying that Congress enact legislation at this 
session providing for increase in pensions for Civil War veter- 
uns and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1640. Also, petition of the Izaak Walton League of America, 
Willmar Chapter, Willmar, Minn., for the establishment of a 
national park in the Ozark Mountains, Ark.; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands, 
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1641. Also, petition of several voters of Swift County, Minn., 
urging passage of House bills 71 and 7479; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

1642, Also, petition of members of Doyre Lodge, No. 3, Sons 
of Norway, Minneapolis, Minn., urging enactment of House 
bill 10, providing for adoption of metric standards; to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

1643. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition of 21 residents of 
zutte County, Calif., protesting against the passage of House 
bill 7179; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1644, Also, petition of 137 residents of Sonoma County, Calif., 
protesting against House bill 7179; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

1645. By Mr. LEAVITT: Resolutions of the Woman's Club 
of Bridger, Mont, and the Business and Professional Women's 
Club of Butte, Mont, favoring extension of the provisions of 
the Sheppard-Towner Maternity Act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

1646, Also, resolutions of the Anaconda Anglers’ Club, of 
Anaconda, Mont., expressing opposition to passage of Senate 
bill 2584, the Stanfield grazing bill; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. ; 

1647. By Mr. LINEBERGER: Petition opposing House bills 
7179 and 7822, or any other national religious legislation, from 
Mr. L. W. Jones, of Long Beach, Calif.; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

1648. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, opposing Sen- 
ate bill 2808, a bill to increase the membership of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to 13 members; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1649. Also, petition of George W. Brush, M. D., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., favoring the increase of pensions to Civil War veterans, 
their widows, and dependents; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

1650. Also, petition of the H. D. Bob Co. (Inc.), of New York, 
N the passage of House bill 8653; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

1651. Also, petition of the E. C. Kropp Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., favoring the restoration of the 1-cent rate on post cards; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1652. Also, petition ef the Motor Inventions Co., of La 
Crosse, Wis., favoring the pussage of the McKellar bill (8. 
3544) ; to the Committee on the Post Office aud Post Roads, 

1653. Also, petition of the Asseciated Service Clubs of Hobo- 
ken, N. J., against the present Government ownership of piers 
in Hoboken, N. J., and the increased taxation placed on the 
city of Hoboken; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1654. Also, petition of George F. Seibert, of Comstock, N. V., 
favoring the passage of the Spanish War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

1655, Also, petition of Hon. Louis A. Cuvillier, member of 
assembly, State of New York, favoring the passage of House 
bill $132, the Knutson Spanish War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

1656. Also, petition of Dr. Otto U. King, general secretary 
of the Seventh International Dental Congress, favoring the 
passage of House Joint Resolution 209, permitting the Presi- 
dent of the United States to invite foreign governments to par- 
ticipate in the Seyenth International Dental Congress; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1657. By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of the Women's Relief 
Corps of Pittsfield, III., favoring adequate pensions for Civil 
War veterans und their widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1658. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of Hemet, 
Calif., protesting against the passage of House bill 7179, for 
the compulsory observance of Sunduy; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

1659. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Driskell Post No. 209, 
Department of IIlinois, Grand Army of the Republic, by its 
adjutant, Z. T. Baum, urging the enactment of legislation 
raising the pensions of all Civil War veterans to $72 a month 
and their widows to $50; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 


